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•  In  the  Northeast . . . 


In  the  Northeast  there  are: 
158,000  dairy  farms  with  3,200,000 
dairy  cows  valued  at  $156,000,000; 

250  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Associations,  keeping  production 
records  on  120,000  cows.  (Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  second  among  all  states  in 
number  of  Dairy  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Associations,  New  York  third. 
The  Northeast  is  going  ahead  to 
improve  its  dairy  business  without 
government  help.)  ; 

3  modified  accredited  states, 
Maine,  Massachusetts  and  New 


Hampshire.  (New  York  has  tested 
all  cows  once;  will  be  modified  ac¬ 
credited  by  December  31,  1936). 

In  the  Northeast,  16,000,000,000 
pounds  of  milk  are  produced  year¬ 
ly,  valued  at  $250,000,000.  Approxi¬ 
mately  half  the  milk  produced  is 
used  in  fluid  form.  A  greater  pro¬ 
portion  than  in  any  other  area,  the 
figure  shows  how  blessed  this  area 
is  with  good  markets. 

In  round  numbers,  half  the  farm 
income  of  the  Northeast  comes 
from  dairy  cows. 


This  Cormecticnt  farm  scene,  with 
roantless  variations,  is  duplicated 
on  158,000  Northeastern  farms. 

At  the  left:—Making  hay  while  the 
son  shines  on  the  farm  of  A.  M. 
Roberts  of  Charlotte,  Vt.  With  some 
of  the  best  hay  and  pasture  land  in 
the  world,  Northeastern  farmers  are 
making  pastures  still  better  hy  fer¬ 
tilization  and  good  management. 

Below: — Nowhere  in  the  world  do 
cows  get  better  care  than  in  the 
Northeast  and  nowhere  do  consum¬ 
ers  get  better  milk.  This  herd  is  at 
Wawa  Farm,  Pennsylvania. 


Picking  up 
milk  at  a  New  Jersey  farm.  Every 
day  in  the  year  in  the  Northeast, 
around  43  million  pounds  of  milk  are 
delivered  to  milk  stations  and  plants. 
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WORLD'S  GREATEST  RADIO 


PHILCO  38B 

An  attractive  Baby  Grand 
that  tunes  in  standard  Amer¬ 
ican  broadcasts,  police  calls, 
aircraft,  and  amateur  sta¬ 
tions.  Latest  features,  in¬ 
cluding  long-life  A 
Power  Unit  and  "Plug¬ 
in”  B  and  C  Power  Unit 
with  one  simple  con¬ 
nection.  Handsome 
Walnut  cabinet  of 
modern  design. 


COMPLETE 

WITH 

BATTERIES 


New  1936  Battery-Operated 


A  Musical  Instrument  of  Quality 

New  and  tested  features  constantly  appear  in 
Philco  radios  —  features  born  of  repeated  ex¬ 
periment  made,  not  on  the  public  at  the  public’s  ex¬ 
pense,  but  right  in  the  great  Philco  laboratories! 
And  every  new  Philco  feature  must  have  scientific 
merit  —  must  add  to  performance  and  reliability. 
Thus,  when  you  buy  a  new  1936  Battery-Operated 
Philco  you  get  the  utmost  in  tone,  power  and  per¬ 
formance  for  the  amount  invested.  Six  consecutive 
years  of  sales  leadership  is  proof  that  Philco  is  the 
world’s  greatest  radio  value! 


TUNE-IN  FOREIGN  PROGRAMS:  See  and  hear  the 

amazing  new  Battery-Operated  Phllcos  that  bring  you  thrilling 
programs  from  overseas  —  plus  greater  enjoyment  of  long  and 
short-wave  American  broadcasts.  Your  choice  of  eight  distinc¬ 
tive  models  —  complete  with  batteries  and  built-in  Aerial- 
Tuning  System  —  $64.95  up. 

LIBERAL  TRADE-IN  ALLOWANCE  -  EASY  TERMS  I 

See  Your  Local  PHILCO  Dealer  or  Write  Your  Nearest  Distributor 


AUTO  ELECTRIC  SERVICE  CO. 

1214  Elm  Sf..  Manchester,  N.  H. 
BEAUCAIRE,  INC. 

228  Broadway,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

359  State  St..  Elmira.  N.  Y. 

W.  BERGMAN  CO. 

Oak  and  Eagle  Sts..  Butralo.  N.  Y. 

THE  G.  S.  BLODGETT  CO.,  INC. 

190  Bank  St.  Burlington,  Vt. 

BROOME  DISTRIBUTING  CO.,  INC. 

221  Washington  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
CRESSEY  &  ALLEN 

123  Middle  St..  Portland.  Me. 

KELLER  DISTRIBUTING  CORP. 

174  High  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

336  Columbus  Ave..  Snringfield.  Mass. 


M0.RY  SALES  CORP. 

156  Brewery  St..  New  Haven.  Conn. 

M.  P.  MYERS  &  CO..  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  40.  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

PHILCO  DISTRIBUTORS 

17  Lyman  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

PHILCO  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  CORP.  OF  N.Y. 
254  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

393  Central  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

829  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

31  Genesee  St..  Utica.  N.  Y. 

ROSKIN  BROS..  INC. 

280  Central  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

27  W.  Main  St..  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

ROSKIN  DISTRIBUTORS.  INC. 

1113  Commonwealth  Ave..  Boston  Mass. 


There’s  a  Philco  for  every,  purse  and 
purpose  — Battery,  32-Volt,  All-Electric 


Sass  and  Applesass 


About  Scholarships 

OST  of  the  States  in  our  Union  have 
a  State  Teachers’  College  where  tui* 
tion  is  free  to  students.  The  original  idea 
was  to  give  poor  children  a  chance  equal 
to  that  of  children  whose  parents  were 
in  better  financial  condition.  Has  it 
worked  out  that  way?  New  York  State, 
for  example,  boasts  a  very  beautiful  and 
efficient  Teachers’  College  at  Albany 
where  tuition  is  free  to  students  who 
have  very  high  Regents  examination 
marks.  To  be  sure,  some  method  of  eli¬ 
mination  must  be  used;  but  is  the  basis 
of  ‘‘high  marks’  alone  any  reason  to 
believe  a  person  will  make  a  good 
teacher? 

Two  girls  of  equal  ability  may  enter 
the  same  high  school  at  the  same  time. 
Mary  Smith,  for  instance,  may  come  from 
a  moderately  well-to-do  family  and  be 
given  all  of  her  time  for  studies  and 
school  activities.  Therefore,  she  develops 
info  a  marvelous  student  and  wins  high 
marks  that  are  the  delight  of  her  teach¬ 
ers.  .Jane  Brown,  on  i  he  other  hand,  ha.s 
fo  help  her  family,  and  earns  extra 
money  by  taking  care  of  the  doctor’s 
three  children.  Being  efficient  and  trust¬ 
worthy,  she  is  rega.rded  as  a  treasure  in 
the  doctor's  household.  Her  school  marks 
are  good  but  not  remarkably  high.  When 
she  has  time  for  it,  she  plays  basket 
hall  at  school  and  is  considered  an  ideal 
team  girl  by  her  schoolmates.  ..Tane  would 
like  to  teach,  but  when  graduation  day 
comes  her  ma.rks  are  below  Mary's.  She 
cannot  enter  Teachers’  College,  because 
her  "average”  is  too  low.  Mary  is  accept¬ 
ed  for  entra.nce,  and  Jane  is  barred  from 
the  institution  for  which  her  mother  pays, 
directly  or  indirectly,  hard  earned  tax 
money  to  help  support. 

Are  we  not  penalizing  young  people 
of  highest  moral  standard  and  intellectual 
ability  who  cannot  put  their  entire  time 
upon  studies,  who  must  also  earn  their 
own  daily  bread  and  perhaps  books  and 
clothing  as  well?  Could  we  not  work  out 
a  system  whereby  credits  could  be  given 
for  necessary  outside  labor,  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  school  sports  and  activities,  and 
for  ability,  either  innate  or  cultivated,  to 
work  with  and  for  children  to  their  best 
intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  welfare? 
Why  should  the  most  favoi-ed  pupils  who 
are  blessed  with  both  tfme  and  ability 
carry  off  the  prizes?  Often,  too,  the  suc¬ 
cessful  ones  are  children  whose  parents 
are  abundantly  able  to  pay  for  their 
higher  education. 

There  will  never  be  a  change  in  present 
methods  of  selection  until  the  people  de¬ 
mand  a  change.  Isn’t  it  about  time  the 
average  citizen  uses  a  bit  of  thought  and 
agitation  on  this  subject?  When  we  do, 
there  is  bound  to  be  a  change  and  some¬ 
thing  more  fair  worked  out  for  poor  but 
very  deserving  pupils. 

A  Farm  Mother  and  Teacher. 

V  ^ 

Disapproves  C.C.C.  Camps 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a  CCC  camp  five  miles  from 


us  is  in  competition  with  us  for  farm 
help.  They  take  able  bodied  young  men, 
regardless  of  their  dependents,  and  pay 
them  $30.00  a  month,  with  board  and 
clothes.  They  are  made  to  do  very  little 
work.  Regular  army  men  get  $17.00  per 
month  and  about  half  the  clothes  these 
CCC  men  get.  This  camp  is  just  a  place 
to  spend  money.  There  is  nothing  of 
value  on  those  mountains — just  a  growth 
of  brush. — L,.  M.  W.,  New  York. 

Editor’s  Note  :  In  general  CCC  camps 
have  done  a  fine  job.  If  there  is  any 
kick,  the  situation  referred  to  by  our 
reader  is  it.  Certainly  no  situation  should 
be  set  up  where  a  person  finds  it  to  his 
advantage  either  to  loaf  or  to  stay  on  a 
made-work  job  rather  than  to  do  real 
honest-to-goodness  work. 

«  4:  ♦ 

A  Step  in  the  Right  Direction 

In  the  hamlet  of  Bridgewater,  N.  T., 
our  postmistress,  Mrs.  Mahoney,  has  been 
displaying  the  flag  on  the  postoffice  every 
pleasant  day  for  some  two  or  three 
months  and  when  asked  if  it  was  her 
idea  or  an  ordoi’  from  the  Postoffice  De- 
pa.rtment,  said  it  was  her  own.  Now  why 
would  it  not  be  a.  bright  idea  if  Uncle 
Sam  would  ask  each  postoffice  to  put  out 
Ihe  flag?  Ti.  would  show  travelers  where 
t  he  postoffice  was  in .  the  small  towns 
without  so  much  inquiring.  1  have  found 
many  times  when  going  through  small 
villa.ges  that  I  ha,d  driven  right  by  the 
postoffice  when  1  wished  to  stop  and  mail 
a.  letter.  D.  W.  P.,  New  York. 

*  *  ♦ 

Likes  Single  Comb  Black 
Leghorns 

My  second  year  with  the  Single  Comb 
Black  Leghorns  has  been  a  very  profi¬ 
table  one.  I  now  have  1200  laying  hens 
and  an  egg  production  of  over  650  eggs  a 
day.  My  yearling  hens  are  laying  almost 
50%  and  have  not  molted  yet.  Their  per¬ 
centage  has  been  just  as  good  the  second 
year  as  it  was  the  first.  I  have  not  had 
to  use  any  pickout  devices  as  blood  does 
not  show'  on  black  feathers.  The  laying 
house  had  a  mortality  of  just  5%  for  one 
year.  The  blacks  proved  more  hai'dy  and 
disease  free  than  any  chickens  I  have 
ever  had.  From  now  on  I  am  going  to  be 
a  100%  Black  Leghorn  Booster. 

— R.  B.,  New  Jersey. 
*  •  « 

Thanks  for  Bouquet 

Your  deep  sympathy,  broad  understand¬ 
ing  and  wise  counsel  regarding  the  vex¬ 
ing  problems  of  the  eastern  farmer  have 
made  the  American  Agriculturist  an  out¬ 
standing  human  interest  publication. 

My  first  memory  of  this  paper  goes 
back  to  a  yellow  covered  winter  number 
of  the  late  seventies,  in  which  the  an¬ 
tics  of  a  giant  snowball  rolling  down  a 
hillside  were  portrayed  in  a  series  of 
comic  drawings.  I  remember  this  perhaps 
because  the  snow  ball  pictured  was  so 
much  larger  than  any  I  had  been  able  to 
roll  in  the  back  hill  field  of  our  Maine 
farm. 

More  power  to  your  pen,  Mr.  Eastman. 

— E.  A.  S.j  California. 


Taken  at  the  dedication  of  the  Charles  E.  White  Memorial,  Ionia,  N.  Y.  Picture 
shows,  left  to  right,  Richard  White,  Canandaigua;  Robert  White,  Ionia,  (two 
grandsons  of  Mr.  White);  George  Lamb,  president  Springfield  Bank  for  Co¬ 
operatives;  Herbert  King,  president.  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation ; 
'Webster  Birdsall,  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets :  J.  L. 
Salisbury,  chairman  of  the  fund  committee ;  Fred  Dean,  chaplain.  New  York  State 
Grange.  Important  as  this  marker  is,  the  significant  part  of  the  memorial  is  the 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  a  scholarship  at  thu  College  of  Agrictiltwre. 
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Left: — In  bunching  asparagus  the  form  system  is 
much  slower  than  making  the  bunch  in  the  hands. 


\^et  Your  Wead 


by  Rollin  H.  Barrett 


Save  Your  \\eels 


It  is  much  better  to  pile  the  carrots  neat¬ 
ly  in  boxes  than  to  throw  them  helter- 
skelter  into  a  wagon.  It  saves  labor 
in  the  bunching  and  tying  operations. 


The  man  who  works  the  longest  does  not 
always  accomplish  the  most.  So  says  the 
stop  watch  that  T  have  held  on  many  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  farmer  during  the  past  few  j'ears.  One 
man  cut  5  bushels  of  seed  potatoes  per  hour, 
while  the  best  another  could  do  was  2  bushels. 
One  washed  and  bunched  five  times  as  many 
carrots  per  hour  as  his  neighbor.  Farmer  M  took 
65  minutes  to  sort,  bunch,  and  pack  a  crate  of 
24  bunches  of  asparagus,  while  Farmer  N  did 
the  same  job  in  26  minutes.  In  loading,  hauling, 
and  unloading  silage  corn,  one  man  worked  at 
the  rate  of  51  minutes  per  ton,  but  another  used 
73  minutes  per  ton.  Handiness  of  equipment 
and  the  way  the  work  was  done  were  the  reasons 
for  these  differences.  Would  it  be  possible  for 
the  apparently  slower  farmer  to  adopt  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  one  who  accomplished  more?  Per¬ 
haps  not  entirely,  but  for  the  most  part,  yes. 

The  importance  of  making  your  moves  count 
is  better  seen  when  the  figures  are  reduced  to 
hours  per  acre  for  different  crops.  To  raise  an 
acre  of  potatoes  took  from  54  to  216  hours  on 
different  farms ;  to  raise  such  crops  as  carrots 
and  asparagus  took  from  350  to  500  hours  per 
acre,  and  silage  corn  from  25  to  175  hours  per 
acre.  Harvesting  asparagus  is  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  job  of  raising  it;  on  silage 
corn  and  potatoes,  harvesting  is  nearly  half  the 
job.  Accounts  kept  on  a  large  number  of  vege¬ 
table  farms  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  show  that 
40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cash  e.xpense  was 
for  hired  labor.  It  follows  then  that  any  way  of 
accomplishing  more  without  working  harder 
means  a  real  cash  saving. 

Gutting  Seed  Potatoes  —  In  cutting  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  by  hand  it  is  better  to  use  a  set  knife  than 
it  is  to  hold  the  knife  in  the  hand.  The  man 


who  cut  5  bushels  per  hour 
did  it  this  way :  A  box  about 
5  feet  long,  3^  feet  wide  and 
8  inches  deep  was  placed  at  an 
angle  of  about  30  degrees, 
with  the  lower  end  high 
enough  from  the  floor  so  that 
the  cutter  sitting  on  a  box  or 
chair  could  easily  reach  the 
potatoes  as  they  rolled  down. 

A  heavy,  well-sharpened 
butcher  knife  was  set  in  a 
board  in  front  of  the  worker, 
cutting  edge  towards  the  po¬ 
tatoes  and  slanting  slightly 
away  from  them.  The  man 
grasped  a  potato,  held  it  in 
both  hands  and  drew  it  across 
the  knife,  paying  no  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  eyes.  The 
number  of  cuts  made  depend¬ 
ed  on  the  size  of  the  tuber, 
which  was  held  until  the  cuts 
were  completed  and  then 
dropped  into  a  basket  set 
directly  under  the  knife  in  front  of  the  worker. 


This  grower  is  able  to  cut  5  bushels 
per  hour  by  using  this  method. 


Harvesting  Carrots  —  Putting  carrots  for 
bunching  in  order  in  bushel  boxes  at  the  time  of 
pulling  them  in  the  field  saves  labor  in  later  op¬ 
erations  and  is  just  as  fast  as  throwing  them 
loosely  into  a  cart  or  piling  them  on  a  flat-top 
wagon.  In  bunching  and  tying,  the  workers  ac¬ 
complish  more  when  well  arranged  about  a  table 
where  they  can  work  standing  up.  When  the 
work  is  done  by  hand,  rubber  bands  are  the 
easiest,  quickest,  and  cheapest  to  use.  However, 
if  the  market  demands  string  instead  of  rubbers, 
use  the  continuous  string  method.  With  a  tying 
machine,  a  crew  of  three  men,  where  two  men 
bunch  and  pass  to  a  third  man  who  operates  the 
machine,  is  most  economical  of  time.  If  a  farm¬ 
er  has  good  water  pressure,  the  least  time-con¬ 
suming  method  in  washing  is  to  pile  the  carrots 
on  a  bench  about  2  feet  high  and  wash  them  b}’ 
spraying  water  from  a  hose  against  them.  One 
grower  who  uses  this  method  says  that  it  works 
much  better  if  the  carrots  are  not  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  too  dry.  If  the  washing  is  done  in  a  tub  by 
means  of  a  brush,  much  labor  may  be  saved  by 


R.  H.  Barrett  is  Assistant  Professor  in  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Farm  Management  at  Amherst,  Mass. 


placing  the  carrots  on  a  table 
next  to  the  tub  after  washing 
and  boxing  directly  from  this 
table. 

Putting  Up  Asparagus  — 

In  collecting  asparagus  from 
the  field,  it  is  much  faster  and 
less  tiring  to  put  the  shoots 
into  boxes  or  baskets  in  hand¬ 
fuls  immediately  after  cutting 
rather  than  to  lay  them  in 
piles  on  the  ground  and  later 
go  over  the  field  to  pick  them 
up.  A  circular  table  about  8 
feet  in  diameter  which  will  ro¬ 
tate  on  a  central  pivot  is  fine 
for  sorting  and  bunching,  be¬ 
cause  it  saves  extra  handling 
and  less  time  is  wasted  by  the 
workers  moving  about.  Sort¬ 
ing  should  alw'ays  be  a  distinct 
operation  in  itself,  separate 
from  bunching  and  tying.  With  a  little  practice  a 
bunch  of  the  proper  size  can  be  picked  up  with 
both  hands,  formed  in  the  left  hand,  and  the 
rubbers  slipped  over  with  the  right  hand.  Two 
growers  who  use  the  hand  method  are  able  to 
bunch  and  put  on  rubbers  more  than  three  times 
as  fast  as  those  growers  who  use  the  form  system. 

Filling  Silo —  A  stop  watch  at  silo  filling  time 
on  four  Massachusetts  dairy  farms  showed  that 
when  the  loading  crew  was  well  organized,  the 
use  of  a  low  wagon  for  hauling  silage  corn,  in 
place  of  the  usual  high  wagon,  reduced  loading 
time  about  one-third,  tfauling  time  per  ton  was 
shortened  from  10  to  30  per  cent  because  larger 
loads  were  carried ;  and,  in  addition  to  time  sav¬ 
ed,  the  use  of  a  low  wagon  made  the  work  easier. 
Conditions  vary  a  lot  from  farm  to  farm  so  the 
whole  business  of  silo  filling  can  stand  a  lot  of 
careful  studv  in  order  to  get  each  part  of  the  job 
to  “click”. 

Opportunities  for  doing  farm  work  faster  and 
more  easily  are  almost  unlimited.  The  few  sug¬ 
gestions  I  have  given  point  out  .some  possibilities. 
Looking  over  your  own  work  will  suggest  many 
others.  After  you  have  workerl  tliem  out,  you 
can  decide  what  to  do  with  the  time  saved.  If 
better  planning  does  nothing  more  than  give  you 
and  the  hired  men  a  few  less  backaches  and  a 
bit  more  leisure,  it  will  be  worth  while. 
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Elegy  —  1935 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 

A  line  of  cars  winds  slowly  o’er  the  lea; 

The  pedestrian  plods  his  absent-minded  way — 

And  leaves  the  world  quite  unexpectedly. 

— Ithaca  Rotary  Club  News. 

WALKERS  are  often  just  as  much  to  blame 
for  road  accidents  as  drivers.  They  hang 
to  the  road  to  maintain  their  “rights,”  but  being 
“right”  is  little  satisfaction  to  a  dead  man. 

Freestone  and  Cooper  —  Masters 

NO  farm  leader  of  our  time  has  done  more 
for  agriculture  in  general  and  for  his  or¬ 
ganization  in  particular  than  Fred  Freestone,  for 
eight  years  Master  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange.  Straight  through  the  depression  the 
Grange  has  steadily  grown  under  his  leadership. 
More  than  this,  at  a  time  when  many  were  chas¬ 
ing  false  gods,  New  York  State  Grange  has  clung 
to  fundamental  principles,  has  been  neither  ultra¬ 
conservative  nor  wildly  radical.  It  has  remained 
truly  progressive. 

In  declining  to  accept  office  again,  Fred  is  by 
no  means  ceasing  to  work  for  agriculture  and  for 
the  Grange.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Grange,  and  has  just 
been  elected  president  of  the  National  Grange 
Mutual  Liability  Company  of  Keene,  New 
Hampshire. 

To  the  new  Master  of  the  State  Grange,  Ray¬ 
mond  Cooper,  we  extend  greetings  and  best 
wishis.  Long  experienced  in  Grange  work  and  as 
fine  a  gentleman  as  we  know.  Brother  Cooper, 
with  the  help  of  his  executive  committee  and  the 
other  state  officers,  will  carry  the  work  of  the 
Order  to  new  heights  of  service. 

Horses  Are  Catching  Up  With 
Demand 

OLT  crop  in  1931  was  smallest  in  thirty-five 
years.  Farmers  set  about  to  correct  that 
situation,  with  the  result  that  50  per  cent  more 
horse  and  mule  colts  were  raised  in  1934  than 
in  1931.  However,  the  supply  .of  horses  is  still 
short,  judging  by  the  continued  demand  during 
1935  and  the  increase  in  prices.  Greatest  demand 
is  for  purebred  draught  animals. 

Farm  prices  of  horses  in  September,  1935, 
averaged  $88  for  United  States,  compared  with 
$71  a  year  earlier.  This  is  highest  average  Sep¬ 
tember  price  since  1920,  but  still  below  prices 
from  1910  to  1920. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
points  out  that  the  long  downward  trend  in  horse 
numbers  is  drawing  to  an  end.  Colt  raising  is  in¬ 
creasing,  and  can  be  easily  overdone  because  of 
the  competition  from  tractors,  trucks,  and  auto¬ 
mobiles. 

# 

The  Test  for  Silage  Corn 

The  corn  stalk  that  will  reach  nearest  to  the 
eaves  when  nailed  to  the  barn  may  not  be 
the  one  that  contains  the  most  feed  value.  The 
real  test  is  the  amount  of  dry  matter  it  contains, 
and  this  means  the  variety  that  will  mature  best 
and  grow  an  ear  in  our  climate.  The  tallest  corns 
are  all  right  when  the  growing  season  is  long 
enough,  but  this  requirement  bars  out  many  of 
the  taller  growing  varieties  in  most  sections  of 
our  northeastern  States. 

An  old  standby,  of  course,  is  West  Branch 
Sweepstakes,  which  will  mature  at  elevations  up 
to  1200  feet.  Cornell  ii  is  a  good  silage  corn  for 
rather  high  elevations  and  the  early  strain  is 
good  for  husking.  New  York  State  College  ^of 
Agriculture  believes  that  one  of  the  best  new 


varieties  for  silage  is  hybrid  29-3,  a  double-cross 
corn.  Compared  to  West  Branch  Sweepstakes, 
29-3  has  averaged  in  fgur  years  of  test  ii  per 
cent  more  dry  matter  and  55  per  cent  more  grain. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  other  good  varieties 
of  corn  for  silage. 

It  is  unsafe  to  recommend  any  particular  var¬ 
iety,  because  with  many  of  them  there  are  several 
different  strains,  some  much  better  than  others. 
For  example,  many  farmers  still  believe  that 
Learning  is  the  best  silage  corn,  but  most  of  the 
strains  of  Learning  are  too  late  for  most  parts  of 
the  Northeast.  There  are  one  or  two  strains  of 
Learning,  however,  that  will  pretty  nearly  get 
ripe. 


Our  New  Year’s  Wish 

We  of  American  Agriculturist  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  your  friendship  and  to 
bring  you  Greetings  of  Good  Gheer, 
with  a  sincere  wish  that  you  will  get  * 
your  share  of  the  many  good  things  of 
life,  and  that  the  coming  New  Year 
will  be  the  best  ever  for  you  and  yours. 


Have  You  an  Old  Lamp? 

IT  is  a  curious  fact  that  for  more  than  eight 
thousand  years  the  people  of  the  world,  while 
advancing  in  every  other  way,  made  practically 
no  improvement  in  artificial  lighting  until  with¬ 
in  the  short  space  of  the  last  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years. 

To  emphasize  the  importance  of  proper  light¬ 
ing  conditions  in  the  home  from  the  standpoint 
of  health  and  comfort,  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Home  Economics  will  display  during 
Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Ithaca,  February  10- 
15,  an  unusually  interesting  lighting  exhibit.  This 
exhibit  will  show  how  to  avoid  eyestrain  by  ar¬ 
ranging  furnishings  and  lamps  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  It  will  also  show  the  best  kind  of  light¬ 
ing  equipment  to  buy  and  how  to  install  it. 

Included  in  this  exhibit  will  be  a  collection  of 
antique  lamps  showing  historical  development  of 
lighting  in  this  country  since  Colonial  days.  To 
help  get  lamps  for  this  exhibit  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  is  sponsoring  an  “old  lamp  contest,”  in 
which  we  invite  you  to  take  part.  Here  are  the 
rules.  Please  read  them  carefully : 

I.  To  the  person  who  sends  in  the  oldest  lamp, 
American  Agriculturist  will  give  as  first  prize  an 
I.  E.  S.  “Better  Sight”  floor  lamp.  For  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  splendid  lamp  see  article  on  Page  20. 

2.  To  each  person  who  sends  in  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  lamp  in  any  one  of  the  following  four 
classes,  we  will  award  an  I.  E.  S.  “Better  Sight” 
table  or  pin-up  lamp : 

a.  Fat  or  lard  lamps  (Betty  lamps), 

b.  Candles— (candlesticks 
(scones 
(lanterns 
(chandeliers 

c.  Fluid  lamps — (whale  oil 
(camphine 
(spirit 

d.  Oil  lamps  (kerosene 

3.  Before  sending  in  any  lamp,  write  us  a  let¬ 
ter  describing  what  you  have  and,  if  possible,  en¬ 
close  either  a  snapshot  of  it  or  a  rough  drawing. 
All  letters  will  then  be  carefulty  considered  and 
owners  of  lamps  which  are  judged  interesting 
enough  to  enter  the  contest  will  be  notified  to 


send  them  in.  Send  no  lamp  until  instructed  to  do 
so  by  us.  All  lamps  will  be  returned  after  exhibit 
closes.  Before  writing  us,  we  suggest  that  you 
show  your  lamp  to  your  Home  Bureau  agent,  or 
some  local  dealer  in  antiques,  to  get  an  opinion 
on  whether  it  is  eligible  for  our  contest. 

5.  All  letters  describing  lamps  must  be  in  our 
hands  not  later  than  January  i8th.  Address  let¬ 
ters  to  Lamp  Contest  Editor,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Box  3,  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

The  Best  Apple  What  Is! 

AY  what  you  will  we  don’t  believe  there  is  an 
eating  apple  grown  which  can  beat  the  North¬ 
ern  Spy  when  it  is  just  right.  Spitzenberg  is  an¬ 
other  good  one. 

But  these  varieties  are  increasingly  hard  to 
get.  The  Spy  is  a  long  time  coming  into  bearing 
and  cannot  compare  on  a  commercial  basis  with 
the  McIntosh  or  with  several  other  varieties. 

U.  P.  Hedrick,  of  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station,  who  knows  more  about  apple  varieties 
than  any  other  man  we  know,  says  that  countless 
efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  from  the  Spy 
a  hybrid  which  will  retain  its  good  qualities  and 
which  will  be  a  better  producer ;  but  the  good 
qualities  of  neither  Spy  nor  Spitzenberg,  unlike 
those  of  some  other  apples,  appear  in  crosses 
with  other  varieties. 

By  the  way,  we  have  persuaded  Director  Hed¬ 
rick  to  discuss  in  our  next  issue  the  future  out¬ 
look  for  Northeast  apples.  If  you  grow  apples, 
or  plan  to  grow  them,  you  will  not  want  to  miss 
this  visit  with  Director  Hedrick. 

Prizes  for  Best  Letter  on  Oleo 

F  a  dair3TOan  wants  to  do  something  effective 
to  fight  the  rapidly  increasing  oleomargarine 
consumption,  he  can  write  a  dozen  or  more  city 
or  other  non-farming  friends,  emphasizing 
among  other  points  how  necessary  butter  is  to 
health — that  it  contains  vitamin  A,  without  which 
diseases  of  the  eye  and  other  physical  deficiencies 
are  likely  to  develop.  It  can  be  pointed  out,  also, 
that  the  use  of  butter  helps  American  dairymen, 
while  the  use  of  oleo  in  many  cases  supports 
cheap  labor  in  foreign  lands. 

For  the  best  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  a  dairy¬ 
man  or  member  of  his  family  to  persons  not 
farmers,  American  Agrictdturist  will  pay  five 
dollars,  and  a  dollar  for  every  other  one  we  can 
print.  Letters  should  not  be  over  200  words  long. 
Along  with  the  copy  of  your  letter,  send  us, 
also,  names  and  addresses  of  your  friends  to 
whom  it  was  sent,  and  state  number  of  cows  on 
your  farm.  No  letters  received  after  February 
ist  will  be  considered.  For  information  about 
oleo  see  last  issue  of  American  Agriculturist,  or 
write  us. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

HE  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Mark  Twain  has  caused  a  revival  of  inter¬ 
est  in  the  great  humorist’s  works  and  in  stories 
about  him.  After  years  in  the  rough  mining 
camps  of  the  AVest  and  on  Mississippi  steam¬ 
boats,  Mark’s  language  was  not  all  that  it  should 
be.  At  times  he  swore  worse  than  the  army  in 
Flanders. 

This  habit  was  the  one  source  of  disagreement 
between  Mark  and  Mrs.  Clemens,  and  she  tried 
in  vain  to  break  him  of  it.  Finally,  one  moming 
when  Mark  cut  himself  while  shaving,  and  let 
loose  in  his  usual  style,  Mrs.  Clemens  started 
right  in  and  repeated  after  him  everything  he 
had  said.  For  a  moment  Mark  looked  at  her  in 
astonishment.  Then  he  said,  “It’s  no  use,  my 
dear.  You’ve  got  the  words,  but  not  the  tune !” 
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Yyirt  ^oads  to  Axlventur eland 


on  a  cleared  hilltop  to  see  a  familiar  valley  be¬ 
low  you  and  the  lights  popping  up  in  scattered 
houses !  It’s  a  thrill !  To  be  sure  you  haven’t 
been  away  from  home  very  long  and  the  adven¬ 
ture  has  been  a  mild  one,  but  your  insides  feel 
practically  the  same  as  the  insides  of  any  Spanish 
explorer  must  have  felt  when  he  finally  burst  out 
of  the  jungle  and  saw  the  ocean  rolling  at  his 
feet. 

A  little  mild  adventure  once  in  a  while  is  good 
lor  methodical,  stay-at-home  people  even  if  such 
adventure  has  lo  be  limited  to  Sunday  afternoon. 
You  can’t  get  it  on  a  four-lane,  concrete  highway. 
All  the  adventure  you  can  get  on  a  four-lane, 
concrete  highway  is  either  none  at  all.  or  being 
just  missed  by  a  truck  or  watching  the  ambulance 
speed  tf)vvard  the  latest  wreck.  Tut  upon  the  dirt 
roads  in  the  hills!  On  the  dirt  roads,  all  through 
the  year,  there  is  all  the  chance  for  adventure 
that  any  stay-at-home  really  needs  —  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  a  new  view  you’ve  never  seen  before,  the 
possibility  of  a  startled  deer  peering  out  at  you 


By  ROMEYN  CRYM)  BERRY 


I 


>  l.L  P)lf  GLAD  when  the  depression  is  fully 
over  and  they  stop  improving  all  our  best 
dirt  roads.  Perhaps  when  the  blessings  of  pros- 
])erity  settle  over  us  again  they’ll  forget  about 
the  hill  roads  and  once  more  the  little  strip  of 
grass  will  be  permitted  to  appear  in  the  middle 
and  the  mullein,  the  azaleas  and  the  Joe  Pye  weed 
\v’ill  be  allowed  to  grow  up  along  the  edges. 

Of  course  I  do  not  really  mean  all  that  state¬ 
ment  would  seem  to  imply.  I  would  not  for  any¬ 
thing  deprive  the  man  who  lives  on  a  clay  lane 
and  is  bogged  in  for  three  or  four  weeks  of  every 
year,  of  his  chance  to  get  a  good,  hard  road  in 
front  of  his  place.  I  can  also  sympathize  With 
the  unsung  hero  who  has  to  drive 
a  milk  truck  through  the  mud  on 
a  rainy  night.  But  for  my  own 
])urpf3ses  I  prefer  dirt  roads  and 
some  of  my  best  ones  have  been 
ruined  these  last  few  years  in 
the  march  of  progress  and  the 
relief  of  unemployment. 

Concrete  and  macadam  have 
their  recognized  advantages  when 
you  have  a  long  way  to  go  and 
want  to  get  there  quickly.  But 
there  are  so  many  times  when 
one  isn’t  going  any  place  and  has 
loads  of  time  to  get  there  I  Un¬ 
der  such _ peaceful  conditions  it’s 
])leasant  to  depart  from  the 
main  highways  and  to  search  out 
the  little-used  roads  that  wind 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  or  balance  on  the  ridge,  or 
find  their  way  down  through  the 
trees  to  the  place  where  the  old 
sawmill  used  to  be. 

There  are  lots  of  us  every-day 
people  who,  underneath  our  mis¬ 
leading  exteriors,  have  adven¬ 
turous  hearts  and  romantic  dis¬ 
positions.  We’d  secretly  like  to  look  down  up¬ 
on  the  eagles  with  Colonel  Idndbergh  or  chase 
penguins  in  Idttle  America  with  Admiral  Byrd, 
or  even  take  one  of  these  tropical  cruises  in  the 
winter  time  that  are  advertised  so  alluringly  in 
the  magazines.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  all 
have  our  jobs  to  do  and  we  can’t  permit  our  ex-, 
plorations  or  our  romantic  adventures,  to  lead  us 
so  far  afield  that  we  can’t  get  home  in  time  to 
get  the  supper  or  to  do  the  chores.  But  even 
with  a  two  hour  time  limit  on  romance,  the  urge 
to  run  away  need  never  be  stifled  in  a  land 
where  mysterious  dirt  roads  lead  everywhere  and 
nowhere,  and  in  which  one  can  turn  off  the  con¬ 
crete  most  any  place  and  in  ten  minutes  be  a  Co¬ 
lumbus  or  a  Daniel  Boone  steering  a  course 


through  overgrown  roadsides  to  the  loveliness  of 
the  high  hills  or  to  little  brooks  that  have  been 
forgotten.  Once  tangled  in  the  maze  and  you’ve 
got  to  be  a  pioneer  and  an  explorer  dependent 
entirely  on  your  wits,  your  woodcraft  and  your 
luck.  Any  moment  a  rabbit  is  apt  to  burst  out 
of  the  thicket  and  try  to  beat  you  in  a  foot  race 
up  the  road.  Any  moment  a  grouse  might  ex¬ 
plode  from  underneath  the  radiator  and  scare  you 
half  to  death.  You  might  see  a  deer  aiid  you’re 
always  in  danger  —  at  least  of  being  late  to  sup¬ 
per. 

Then  when  it’s  beginning  to  get  dark  and  you’re 
not  quite  sure  where  you  are  and  you  burst  out 


over  a  bush,  the  first  arbutus  in  the  snow  and 
finding  a  clump  of  blueberries  that  no  one  else 
knows  about. 

Progress  is  all  right  and  relief  is  all  right  and 
the  good-roads  movement  is  splendid,  but  with 
all  this  improvement  I  hope  they’ll  leave  us 
enough  dirt  roads  to  fumish  a  dash  of  adventure 
and  romance  for  people  who  can’t  get  very  far 
away  from  home.  There  was  a  time  not  long 
ago  when  it  looked  as  if  every  road  in  the  world 
was  going  to  be  made  wide  and  smooth  and 
straight  as  a  die,  but  perhaps  I  was  unduly  alarm¬ 
ed.  There  are  still  plenty  of  dirt  roads  left  for 
any  reasonable  person  and  I  know  some  not  ten 
miles  from  home  that  even  the  United  States 
government  couldn’t  find  in  twenty  years  —  and 
would  get  hopelessly  lost  on  if  they  did  find  ’em. 


Farming  Under  the  Sea 


W 


Oyster  growers  bringing  in 
day's  harvest  from  their 
“farms”  in  Chesapeake  Bay. 


OUT.D  YOU  say  oysters 
are  a  farm  crop?  Those 
who  grow  the  luscious  bivalves 
say  they  are.  In  the  spring,  they 
plant  the  seed  in  carefully  select¬ 
ed  plots.  During  the  growing 
season  they  cultivate  the  beds, 
fight  enemies,  and  transplant  por¬ 
tions  of  the  growing  crop.  Since 
the  growing  periocl  is  four  or 
five  years,  however,  seed  oysters 
[)lanted  in  the  spring  of  1935  will 
not  be  harvested  until  nearly  1940. 

Oyster  growers  argue  that 
their  land  is  no  less  a  farm  be¬ 
cause  it  is  under  water.  Instead 
of  planting  and  cultivating  with 
a  team  of  horses  or  a  tractor, 
they  do  it  with  a  boat.  The  seed 
is  planted  by  throwing  it  over¬ 
board,  about  500  bushels  to  an  acre.  Seed  oysters 
come  mostly  from  Delaware  and  Narragansett 
Bays  where  they  grow  naturally.  Getting  the  seed 
is  controlled  by  law  with  all  seed  gatherers  re¬ 
quired  to  use  sailboats  so  they  have  equal  ad¬ 
vantages  of  power  and  speed. 

In  the  growing  beds,  mostly  from  Delaware 
Bay  to  Cape  Cod,  the  young  oysters  are  periodic¬ 
ally  thinned  out  to  give  better 
growing  conditions  and  to  take  the  PETER  HAM  persuaded  the  Farm  Credit  Admini 

transplants  to  new  grounds.  In  the  ^  ..  - •  1.  .1 —  -i  1 


injecting  a  poisonous  fluid  that  kills  the  oyster  so 
that  the  meat  can  be  devoured  by  the  enemy. 

Most  oyster  beds  are  in  12  to  15  feet  of  water 
although  some  are  as  far  below  the  surface  as  60 
teet.  Gravel  bottom  is  best.  The  water  must 
be  free  from  sewage  or  pollution  and  it  is  only 
when  the  temperature  is  above  40  degrees  that 
they  continue  to  eat  and  grow.  The  best  beds  are 
located  where  fresh  water  runs  into  the  ocean, 
since  ordinary  sea  water  is  just  a  little  too  salty. 

In  cultivating  the  beds  and  in  combatting  the 
enemies,  the  ocean  floor  is  dragged  with  large 
cotton  mops.  This  is  done  principally  to  catch 
starfish  which  become  entangled  in  the  cotton 
strands  and  can  be  hauled  to  the  surface  and  kill¬ 
ed.  Dynamite  is  another  tool  the  oyster  man 
uses,  and  it  is  employed  to  kill  drumfish,  a  specie 
of  salt  water  fish  which  eats  the  oyster,  shell  and 
all.  Drumfish  are  killed  by  exploding  the  dyna¬ 
mite  where  they  are  feeding. 

When  a  crop  is  harvested,  it  is  scooped  up 
from  the  ocean  floor  and  hauled  to  wharves  where 
the  oysters  are  sorted  and  packed,  some  being 
shipped  in  the  shell,  and  others  being  shucked 
and  shipped  in  tight  containers. 

Such  is  the  parallel  between  oyster  culture  and 
the  cultivation  of  crops  grown  above  sea-level. 
Insisting  that  they  are  entitled  to  be  classed  as 
farmers,  oyster  growers  recently 


thinning  process,  enemies,  includ 


eligible 


stration  to  consider  them 
for  loans  to  finance  their  business 
ing  starfish  and  oyster  drills,  are  combatted  by  on  the  same  basis  as  upland  farmers.  The  result 
killing  them  when  they  are  scooped  to  the  top  was  that  this  past  season.  Production  Credit  As- 
with  the  young  oysters.  Starfish  have  the  habit  sociations  granted  loans  to  oyster  men  along  the 
of  clamping  themselves  around  the  bivalves  and  North  Atlantic  coast  total-  {Turn  to  Paqc  22) 
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McCormick-Deering  Spreader 
pulled  by  the  Farmall  —just 
one  of  the  year -around  Jobs 
for  this  versatile  tractor. 


McCORMICK  -  DEERING 
MANURE  SPREADERS 


_  :i  I I  I  PROFITS 

in  the  Manure  Pile 


Every  manure  pile  can  be  converted  into 
profits  that  will  be  realized  at  harvest  time.  Spread  over 
your  land  with  a  McCormick-Deering  All-Steel  Spreader, 
it  will  build  up  soil  fertility  which  means  better  and  more 
abundant  crops.  It  isn’t  a  hard  job  to  get  the  manure  onto 
the  land  with  a  McCormick-Deering.  The  large-capacity 
box  is  low,  to  make  loading  easy.  When  you  get  into  the 
fields  the  beaters  tear  the  manure  apart  and  shred  it,  and 
the  widespread  spiral  throws  it  out  evenly  on  the  ground. 
Five  spreading  speeds  are  provided  on  the  McCormick- 
Deering  to  spread  the  amount  you  want.  The  all-steel, 
rust-re8isting,non-warping  box  is  built  for  years  of  service. 

Ask  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  about 
this  great  value  in  spreaders. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  (incokforated)  Chicago,  Illinois 

Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg,  N.Y.: 

Philadelphia,  Pa.:  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  States. 


M  WRITE  TODAY  far  LEAFLET 
X  F-103  'TatTILEE  YOUR  FRUIT  THIS 
?!  SPRING  WITH  'AKO'  CYANAMID 


I-  * 


1  .  AMERICAN*  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

PRODUCERS  OF  GRANULAR  FERTILIZERS 

*Aero*  Cyanamid~^Ammo  Phos**~32%  ‘Aero  Super  Phosphate 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  *  ATLANTA, GA. 

‘‘Rea.  U.S.  Pot.  OH.  _ 


THE  NON-LEACHING  NITROGEN -PLUS-LIME  FERTILIZER 


WHY  WAIT  FOR  PROSPERITY?— Join  our  well  paid 
sales  force..  Book  orders  for  highest  quality  Fruit  Trees, 
Shrubs,  etc.  No  delivering  or  collecting.  State  quali- 

ffcatitms.  Conn.  Valley  Nurseries,  Manchester,  C«nn. 


Prune  Flectnc  Fence  Controller  eaves  80%  fencing 
rrune  oiectric  rence  v,oniroiier  Original  and 

only  safe  way  to  electrify  farm  fence.  Free  literature. 

0.  H.  Benedict,  District  Representative,  Jamestown  or 

Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


OUT  ON  A  LIMB 


BY  PRANK  APP 


hat^N ouldY ou  Do? 


Today,  i  took 
lunch  with  a 
friend  who  asked 
m  e  whether  h  e 
would  be  justified 
in  risking  his  fu¬ 
ture  by  staking  his 
all  in  orchards.  I 
never  advise  any¬ 
one  else  what  they 
should  do.  I  some¬ 


times  give  some  facts  influencing  the 
situation  which  may  help  them  deter¬ 
mine  for  themselves,  what  they  wish 
to  do. 

Production  of  all  fruit  has  increased 
about  20  per  cent  during  past  fifteen 
years.  While  both  total  and  per  capita 
production  of  citrus  fruits  have  been 
increasing  rapidly,  apple  consmnption 
has  declined  from  "12  pounds  to  60 
pounds  per  capita  during  past  five 
years.  So,  too,  have  peaches  decreased 
but  most  all  other  fruits  have  steadily 
gained  in  consumption.  Unless  con¬ 
sumer  buying  power  increases  during 
next  ten  years,  we  cannot  expect  a 
much  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  na¬ 
tional  income  for 
fruit  purchases.  I 
am  enough  of  an 
optimist  to  believe 
that  we  will  receive 
a  much  larger  na¬ 
tional  income  which 
will  have  a  marked 
effect  upon  apple 
prices  in  the  not 
too  distant  future. 

Trend  of  Apple 
Production 

Apples  will  prob¬ 
ably  decline  in  pro¬ 
duction,  or  remain  about  status  quo 
for  some  time  to  come.  Number  of 
trees  will  be  less  but  the  increased  bear¬ 
ing  surface  of  the  young  trees,  with 
their  better  care,  may  be  sufficient  to 
replace  production  of  the  trees  elimi¬ 
nated.  From  1911  to  1915  we  produc¬ 
ed  216  million  bushels  per  year;  from 
1917  to  1930,  165  million  bushels  —  30 
per  cent  less;  from  1930  to  1934,  152 
million  bushels,  again  less  than  the 
preceding  period.  It  is  true  that  in 
1930  to  1934  we  had  unusuaU  weather 
conditions  which  greatly  reduced  yields 
in  some  areas. 

Yields  Are  Increasing 

Number  of  bearing  trees  for  past  ten 
years  has  decreased  20  to  25  per  cent, 
but  production  was  almost  maintained 
because  of  increased  yield  for  each 
bearing  tree  left.  Since  1910  to  1934 
yield  per  tree  has  increased  about  50 
per  cent.  This  may  be  attributed  to 
the  maturity  of  the  young  trees  and 
I  concentration  of  orcharding  in  the  bet- 
I  ter  apple  regions.  I  consider  the  only 
alarm  for  apple  production  to  be  the 
decline  of  consumption.  We  apple 
growers  have  allowed,  other  fruits  to 
replace  our  apples  without  making 
much  of  an  attempt  to  hold  our  mar¬ 
kets  or  follow  modern  practices  of 
merchandising  fruit. 

Advantages  of  Location  in  the  Elast 

These  Middle  Atlantic  and  South  At- 
i  lantic  states  have  produced  64  million 
bushels,  or  41  per  cent,  of  total  crop 
of  apples  during  past  five  years.  This 
is  5  per  cent  less  than  the  preceding 
five  years.  Market,  measured  by  the 
consuming  population,  for  this  area 
represents  about  60  per  cent  of  the  con¬ 
suming  public.  It  is  OUR  market 
which  the  distant  grower  must  pay  a 
tariff,  in  tha  form  of  transportation,  to 
reach.  An  orchard,  located  in  this  sec¬ 


tion  on  good  orchard  soils,  of  good  va¬ 
rieties,  well  cared  for,  is  a  good  invest¬ 
ment. 

Peach  Production  Declining 

Production  of  peaches,  like  apples, 
for  the  past  five  years  has  declined. 
Many  orchards  are  quite  old;  drouth 
and  freezes  in  the  Northeast  have  weak¬ 
ened  and  destroyed  many  trees.  Those 
planted  without  proper  regard  for  ele¬ 
vation  and  soils  are  rapidly  dwindling. 
With  this  experience  behind  us,  a  peachy 
orchard  ready  to  come  in  bearing, 
made  up  of  the  more  recently  develop¬ 
ed  varieties,  on  good  soils  and  proper 
elevation,  is  good  property.  Growers 
are  attempting  to  lengthen  marketing 
season  of  peaches  by  planting  early 
varieties  of  recently  introduced  yellow 
freestones.  They  are  becoming  more 
popular  than  EJbertas,  that  come  later 
in  the  season. 

Merchandising  Policy  for  Eastern 
Fruits  and  Vegetables 

A  few  days  ago  I  talked  with  a 
gentleman  in  charge  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  purchasing 
for  a  cooperative 
group  of  independ¬ 
ent  stores.  I  asked 
him  the  principle 
upon  which  he  de¬ 
veloped  a  fruit  and 
vegetable  business 
so  these  stores 
could  compete  with 
the  larger  corpor¬ 
ate  chains  that 
have  been  in  this 
field  for  some  time. 
H  e  informed  me 
the  foundation  for 
suacess  was  hand¬ 
ling  of  a  graded 
product,  properly  packed,  for  which  they 
paid  top  market  prices  and  sold  through 
their  stores  at  a  lower  margin  per  unit, 
but  in  a  much  larger  volume  so  total 
profits  for  the  .store  were  increased,  by 
volume.  Some  of  the  stores  had  de¬ 
veloped  their  fruit  and  vegetable  busi¬ 
ness  so  volipne  of  sales  represented  from 
30  to  80  per  cent  of  total  amount  o# 
business  done.  Markets  for  our  nearby 
grown  vegetables  would  handle  a  much 
larger  quantity  if  we  would  furnish 
these  stores  with  a  graded  package, 
uniform  throughout,  similar  to  that 
which  is  obtained  from  a  distance. 
Some  chains  today  are  not  using  any 
carrots  frorn  nearby  growers,  but  con¬ 
tinue  to  bring  carrots  from  California 
twelve  months  out  of  the  year,  because 
the  eastern  carrot  is  not  packed  or  is 
not  the  variety  they  can  handle  to  their 
advantage. 

A  short  time  ago  I  discussed  matter 
of  grading  with  a  group  of  prominent 
farmers  and  agricultural  officials. 
Everyone  was  in  accord  with  idea  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  grade,  but  no 
one  in  group  knew  how  it  could  be 
brought  about  for  the  East,  or  how 
it  is  brought  about  in  states  where  it 
is  a  customary  practice  at  this  time. 

Greate.st  need  of  eastern  agriculture 
today  is  a  merchandising  policy  that 
will  take  proper  advantage  of  market¬ 
ing  facilities  available  to  iis  now. 

Supplies  of  Canned  Vegetables  Heavy 

Most  canned  vegetables,  including  to¬ 
matoes,  peas  and  beans,  show  heavy 
supplies  on  hand  at  the  present  time. 
Expanding  acreage  of  these  crops  hard¬ 
ly  seems  possible  at  prices  commensur¬ 
ate  with  probably  increased  labor  and 
fertilizer  costs.  It  is  only  the  excep¬ 
tional  grower  who  is  making  money 
growing  these  crops  for  the  canhouse. 


To  Every  Reader 

the  Staff  of 

American  Agriculturist 

Send  Wishes  for 

A  Happy  and 
Prosperous  New  Year 


)*URINA 

£HICK 


HIS  YEAR,  when  every  chick  you 

much  profit 
as  it  did  four  or  five  years  ago,  the 
Purina  Research  Laboratories  announce 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  history  of  chick  feeding — 
the  discovery  of  Piir-a-teue. 


raise  means  twice  as 
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What  is  Pur-a-tene?  It’s  the  concentrated 
goodness  that’s  in  many  fresh  vegetables 
and  fruits.  It’s  the  "mysterious  something’’ 
which  strengthens  the  linings  of  the  nose 
and  throat,  the  lungs,  gizzard  and  intestine, 
and  causes  them  to  act  as  a  natural  armor 
against  disease  germs.  Scientists  call  it 
carotene  or  pro-vitamin  A.  Poultrymen  see 
it  in  bright  red  combs,  smooth  plumage. 

See  your  nearest  Purina 


added  life  and  vigor.  Purina  Startena  has 
been  known  for  years  as  America’s  finest 
starting  feed.  Now  it  is  made  even  better  by 
the  addition  of  Pur-a-tene.  Make  no  mis¬ 
take  this  year — start  your  chicks  on 
Startena — grow  them  on  Growena.  You’ll 
be  chicks  ahead — you’ll  be  money  ahead 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Dealer  and  have  Startena 


on  hand  when  your  chicks  arrive. 

PURINA  MILLS  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


IDAREYOU! 


Recently  I  SAW  SCORES  and  scores 
of  Tom  Sawyers,  Huckleberry  Finns, 
and  Becky  Thatchers  all  dressed  like  these 
characters  from  Mark  Twain’s  famous 
books.  The  occasion  was  the  Centennial 
Celebration  of  Mark  Twain’s  birth.  Boys 
and  girls  from  the  country  near  Florida, 
Missouri,  where  Mark  Twain  was  born,  had 
come  to  Hannibal,  Missouri,  to  compete  for 
the  honor  of  representing  his  heroes.  The 
prize-winners  were  Milton  Duvall  of 
Clarksville,  Missouri,  Harold  Timmerman 
of  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  Betty  Stephenson 
of  La  Grange,  Missouri.  Right  here  let  me 
suggest  that  you  have  a  Mark  Twain  party 
in  your  own  neighborhood  and  award 
simple  prizes  to  your  own  boys  and  girls 
who  come  dressed  as  Tom  Sawyer,  Huck 
Finn,  and  Becky  Thatcher.  You  can  make 
it  a  great  occasion  of  human  interest.  In 
every  home  you  can  easily  find  costumes  to 
help  represent  these  characters. 

Anew  stainless-steel,  streamlined 
Zephyr  train  was  christened.  Notables 
from  everywhere  gathered.  Senators, 
Governors,  Ambassadors,  and  business  men. 
Former  Vice-President  Charles  G.  Dawes, 
with  his  underslung  pipe,  made  an  address. 

A  neighboring  band  played  the  old  tunes, 
Negroes  from  the  levee  sang  a  medley: 
“Way  down  on  the  Mississippi,”  “Halle¬ 
lujah,”  and  “Old  Man  River.”  The  notables 
spoke.  Then  just  around  the  bend  came  this 
i20-miles-per-hour  train,  shining  like  bur¬ 
nished  silver.  Deep-toned  whistles  from  the 
Mississippi  River  side-wheelers  greeted  her. 
Then  the  only  living  grand  -  daughter, 
beautiful  Nina  Gabrilowitsch,  before  whose 
door  “boys  would  turn  handsprings  and 
stand  on  their  heads  to  win  her  praise,” 
christened  this  speeding  Zephyr,  "Mark 
Twain.” 


Not  far  from  where  I  am  writing  this 
column  can  be  found  the  cave  where 
Tom  and  Becky  were  lost,  where  the  buried 
treasure  was  found,  and  where  Injun  Joe 
died.  In  the  distance  is  Jackson’s  Island, 
where  Tom  Sawyer,  Huck  Finn,  and  all 
the  rest  went  to  become  pirates.  Near  here 
is  the  building  where  Samuel  Clemens — 
who  took  the  writing  name  of  Mark  Twain 
— learned  the  printer’s  trade,  and  just  up 
the  street  is  his  boyhood  home,  which  is 
now  a  shrine  to  the  memory  of  America’s 
most  beloved  humorist,  j 
We  were  told  about  his  garden  and  heard 
an  unpublished  platform  on  which  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  run  for  President,  even  though  his 
Dolitical  enemies  might  find  out  that  “I 
Duried  my  great  aunt  under  a  grapevine 
because  the  vines  needed  fertilizing,  and 
my  aunt  had  to  be  buried.” 

Now  we  want  to  read  his  books  all  over 
again:  “Innocents  Abroad,”  “The  Con¬ 
necticut  Yankee,”  “Life  of  Joan  of  Arc” — 
and  we  revere  this  masterful  interpreter  of 
character  whose  writings  placed  him  high 
among  the  truly  great  figures  of  all  litera¬ 
ture.  One  Hundred  Years  have  passed  since 
Mark  Twain  was  born;  but  his  spirit,  and 
the  immortal  Tom,  Huck,  and  Becky  live  on. 

Let’s  have  a  Mark  Twain  day.  Let’s 
)are  to  open  our  mouths  wide  and 
augh.  Let’s  find  humor  in  daily  tasks. 

Wm.  H.  Danforth, 

Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  Offices 

898  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Here  is  the  way  the  trials  look. 

-Photo  by  courtesy  I.  H.  F.  Crumb,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


Looking  for  Better  Varieties 

B.v  PAUL  WORK 


2-3  PLOW  WITH  COMBINATIOM 

POWER-LIFT  AND 
POWER  TAKE-OFF 

This  new  up-to-the-minute  tractor  gives 
you  everything  you  ever  asked  for— 
every  practical  feature  known  to  modern 
tractor  engineering,  and  many  refine¬ 
ments  exclusive  with  Massey-Harris. 
Delivers  lower  cost  power  for  every 
draw-bar  or  belt  job  — smooth,  easily- 
handled,  flexible  power — burning  any 
fuel  without  change  of  equipment. 

The  combination  power-lift  and  power 
take-oflf  is  operated  by  a  convenient  foot 
pedal  independently  of  forward  motion 
of  tractor.  Practical  for  the  implements 
you  now  have,  or  with  new,  easy-to- 
change,  Massey-Harris  attachments. 

This  new  tractor  has  the  well-known 
Massey-Harris  patented  steel  ‘^U”  frame 
that  eliminates  excessive  weight  and 
guards  the  famous  Massey-Harris  motor 
from  destructive  grit. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  illustrated  litera¬ 
ture  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  CO. 

Genera  I  Offices; . . .  Racine,  Wisconsin  of 

Factories:  Racine,  Wis.  •  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

For  nearly  a  century,  makers  of  horse 
and  tractor  operated  farm  equipment 
— a  complete  quality  line. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 

Thk  Massey-Habbis  Co,, 

Racine,  Wis,  Dept.  A -2 

Gentlemen ;  Please  send  mo  literature  on  your  2-S  plow  Row- 
Crop  Tractor  and  name  of  nearest  dealer,  lamalso  interested  in 


Name., 


Addres.s, 


The  Choice  of  Pro^essive  Farmers'* 

Kigli  germination  seed  com  for  grain  or  ensilage 

See  our  Salesman  or  Write 

55  DEWEY  AVE.,  ROCHESTER,  H.  Y. 

Responsible  Salesmen  wanted. 


GARDNER 

SEED  CO..  Inc 


SELECTED  GRAPE  VINES 


Do  You  Know  Tho  Boot 
Vawiotios  •  (Irapfs.  StrawlK  iTies, 
Uu>{)lHTrt<‘s.  Hlackherries’'  our 
40  poM  cotaloguo*  ft*  #roo«  Giv¬ 
ing;  full  information  on  varieties 
anti  <*  ij  1 1  u  r  a  1  tli  reel  ions.  Its 
ArruTira’s  lt■al^in^r  plant  jfuitle. 

C.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS 
77  Vino  St.  Salisbury.MarytomI 

iiu'Ai.i.i.jdmiiiui*iiil 


PATENTS 

other  men  have  read  and  profited  by  our 
free  book.s  “Patent  Protection”  and  “Sell¬ 
ing  an  Invention.”  Fully  explain  many 
in'terestinK  points  to  inventors  and  illus¬ 
trate  important  mechanical  principle-s. 

With  books  we  also  send  free  “Evidence  of  Invention” 
form.  Prompt  service,  rea.sonable  fees,  deferred  pay¬ 
ments  Write  Immediately  to:  Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co., 
Registered  Patent  Attorneys,  747-A  Victor  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

- ~  ~  • 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
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NO  FARMER  can  market  better 
vegetables  than  he  grows;  neither 
handling  nor  selling  methods  will  make 
the  goods  better  than  they  are.  No 
improvement  in  production  methods 
will  bring  better  produce  than  lies  hid¬ 
den  within  the  planted  seed,  so  back 
we  come  to  bettei'  breeding  and  better 
varieties  and  .strains. 

Very  much  in  earnest  are  the  muck 
land  vegetable  growers  in  their  de¬ 
termination  to  use  the  best  available 
strains  of  celery  and  lettuce  and  to  de¬ 
velop  still  better  ones.  And  better 
ones  are  coming. 

Often  have  we  wondered  why  we 
could  not  have  Pascal  quality  with  the 
growth  and  heart  and  earliness  and 
color  of  Golden  Self  Blanching.  One 
great  seed  house  now  offers  a  “Golden 
Pascal”  sorted  out  of  many  hybrids  on 
the  West  coast.  Cornell  is  selecting  a 
similar  type,  not  yet  ready,  with  thick 
round  leafstalk,  and  minimum  of 
string;  these  strains  were  derived  from 
crosses  made  by  a  graduate  student 
from  India,  now  i*eturned  to  his  home¬ 
land. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Dr.  J.  E.  Knott  of 
Cornell  and  I  rolled  the  old  college 
truck  to  the  J.  H.  Snyder  farm  at  Wol¬ 
cott  and  examined  some  27  samples  of 
celery  in  the  field.  They  represented 
lots  of  seed  as  actually  used  in  Wayne 
County  and  a  duplicate  set  was  planted 
at  the  William  White  farm  near  Mari¬ 
on.  These  tests  were  made  under  Farm 
Bureau  management  at  the  request  of 
the  growers  themselves.  A  field  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  later  where  the  “muckers” 
themselves  compared  the  various 
stocks,  and  talked  them  over. 

Scouting  for  Improvements 

Growers,  and  seedsmen  too,  are  hard 
at  work  on  their  own  account.  Jake 
Snyder,  himself,  and  a  New  Jersey  seed 
house  sponsored  a  planting  of  65 
samples  from  many  sources  on  the 
same  farm,  similar  to  a  trial  which  the 
seedsman  had  run  earlier  in  the  season 
in  northern  New  Jersey.  And  while 
we  were  there  Mr.  Seedsman,  himself, 
blew  in,  taking  a  day  off  from  order¬ 
writing  to  study  what  he  has  to  sell. 
Then  appeared  Henry  Schneck,  former¬ 
ly  of  Cornell  and  now  in  the  seed  game 
in  Florida.  Morton  Adams,  Assistant 
County  Agent  in  Wayne  County,  joined 
the  party  and  the  six  of  us  studied  the 
samples  one  by  one,  looking  for  vigor 
of  growth,  fullness  of  heart,  length  and 
thickness  of  leafstalk,  and  other  char¬ 
acters,  comparing  ideas,  debating  pro 
and  con. 

In  still  another  trial  at  Williamson, 
Dr.  A.  G.  Newhall  of  Cornell  is  testing 
the  resistance  of  strains  to  the  fusarium 
or  yellows  disease  which  now  troubles 
in  some  sections.  Michigan  Golden  is 
already  available  with  this  resistant 
character.  , 

Two  Groups  Stand  Out 

Two  distinct  and  important  types  of 
the  Golden  Self  Blanching  group  of 
celeries  still  stand  clear,  the  Old  or 
Dwarf  Golden  and  the  Golden  Plume. 
Most  of  our  strains  as  grown  can  be 


named  as  one  or  the  other.  The  Dwarf 
Goldens  are  much  more  vigorous  and 
show  better  heart  than  of  old,  but  the 
leafstalks  are  still  a  bit  slender  and 
round.  The  Plumes  show  a  broader, 
flatter,  perhaps  a  little  thinner  leaf¬ 
stalk,  but  they  are  vigorous  in  growth 
and  very  full  in  heart.  A  good  type 
of  either  is  blocky  at  the  base  of  the 
plant  rather  than  tapering.  The  Tall 
Golden  or  new  strain  is  distinct  but 
less  used  in  New  York  than  the  Dwarf 
type.  The  Golden  Pascal  type  mention¬ 
ed  above  is  just  coming  into  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

Lettuce,  Too 

New  York’s  muckland  lettuce  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  what  it  was  ten  years  ago. 
Iceberg  type  strikes  the  fancy  of  the 
buying  public,  but  the  East  ha.s  yet  to 
master  the  art  of  growing  it.  It  wants 
to  grow  slowly,  taking  much  time,  and 
heeds  cool  weather  to  harden  the  cab¬ 
bage-like  heads.  Many  strains  of  the 
New  York  or  Wonderful  variety,  prin¬ 
cipally  Imperial  and  Imperial  Hybrid, 
have  been  under  test  in  Oswego  for 
two  or  three  seasons,  with  results  of 
some  promise.  One  of  our  troubles  is 
that  the  time  is  too  short  between 
weather  too  cold  for  growth  and  weath¬ 
er  too  hot  for  best  heading.  Progress 
is  being  made  and  E.  L.  Saisselin,  as 
well  as  others,  have  been  shipping. 

New  York  12  seems  best  for  upland 
culture  and  market  gardeners  have 
considerable  success  with  it  in  early 
spring,  usually  setting  hotbed  or  green¬ 
house  plants  so  that  it  may  mature  be¬ 
fore  hot  weather. 

Another  lead  is  the  search  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  Big  Boston.  J.  E.  Knott  has  bred 
a  strain  of  White  Boston,  available  in 
small  commercial  quantities  for  next 
season,  that  heads  better  than  most 
and  runs  to  seed  less  readily.  This 
confirms  the  idea  that  selections  of 
stocks  need  to  be  made  under  our  own 
conditions  to  secure  best  adaptation. 


Tow 


FuHy  illustralad  in  colors  and  describes  the  newer  and 
U'tter  payint;  varieties.  Slrawborrios,  Raspborrios, 
Blackberries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Ftc.  Giving:  com- 
ilftf  .-ulturv  ilii  eetions,  and  tells  how  our  customers  are 
■  gettintr  larirer  yields  of  fancy  fruit. 
Many  of  them  making  $500.  per 
acre  from  TownsenWs  Selected 
Strain  plents  of  approved  eerie- 
ties.  Every  fruit  grower  and  gar¬ 
dener  should  have  this  book.  Your 
Free  Copy  Is  Ready. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS 
99  Vino  St.  Salisbury.Maryland 


DEPENDABLE  QUALITY  -  APPROVED  VARIETIES 


Strawberries 

PAY 


.'ll  years’  experience  iiehind 
our  1936  Berry-Book  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair¬ 
fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill.  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tolls  How  to  Grow  Thern. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Bosrinners.  Your 
Copy  is  Rcad.v.  Writ  e  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Market  St.,  Saliibury,  Md. 


brBIGGER.BETTERYieldr| 

.1 1  M  r.r.iYL  JAMl 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

For  Unassigned  Territory 

P.  GUNSON  &  CO. 

AMBROSE  ST..  ROCHESTER, 


Get  Our  Prices 
on  Bushel  or  Carload 

'oats,  corn,  barley,  potatoes,  grass  seed’ 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

BOX  C  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


BURPEE’S  VEGETABLES 

Packets  Postpaid 

MOrt 

(Value50<) 


Sensational  offer.  5  full  sized 
packets  postpaid  10c:  Early 
Wonder  Beet,  Goldinhart 
Carrot,  Rapid  Red  Radish, 
Wayahead  Lettuce,  Marglobe 
Tomato.  50c  value  for  10c. 

Send  dime  today  for  seeds. 
Burpee's  Seed  Catalog  Free. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

647  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


I 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  75  bu.  and  tipward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  wcigliing  42-44  Ih.s.  per  meas¬ 
ured  bu-shel  of  the  highest  (luality.  (let  our  exceptionally 
low  pric.e,s  for  1031!.  You  should  liy  all  means  try  tlie.se 
Oats.  Also  Barley,  Soy  Beans,  Seed  Corn.  Alfalfa,  Med¬ 
ium  Red.  .Mammoth.  Alsike.  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy  Seed 
and  Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  sample.s  and  prices, 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  H5,  MELROSE,  OHIO. 


WB  E  R  R I E  S 


Kvery  (irower  should  iiave  Kauiei’- 
Xew  Berry  Book.  Contains  realty 
valuable  information  on  how  to  get 
the  most  from  your  berries.  Fully  de¬ 
scribes  Dorsett.  Fairfax  and  other 
new  and  standard  varieties.  It's 

_  FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS,  Box  7.  SALISBURY,  MD. 


:  Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubbery 

Free  64-page  catalog  full 
of  bargain  prices. 

New  Experiment  Station  Varieties 
Save  money  and  get  hotter 
stock.  Write  today. 
Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House, 
Box  30,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


Maules 


Most  commercial  celery  in  New  York  is  of  two 
types.  Dwarf  Golden  and  Golden  Plume,  both  in 
the  Golden  Self  Blanching  group  of  varieties. 
Growers,  seedsmen  and  researchers  are  all 
working  at  improvements. 


Large,  smooth,  heavy;  ripens 
evenly,:  no  cracks.  Deep  flesh,  red, 
luscious!  15c  packet  free,  with 
w  Mauleiis  Seed  Book:  send  3c  forpostage. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  632  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa, 

USED  TRACTOR  PARTS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

World’s  largest  wreckers:  22  acres,  tractors,  trucks,  cars. 
Also,  will  buy  ail  makes  tractors.  Write,  wire,  phone. 

Elmwood  Auto  Wrecking  Company,  Inc. 
Galesburg,  -  -  Illinois. 


INVENTORS 

Write  for  new  FREE  book  "Patent  Guide,  for  the  In¬ 
ventor”  and  “Ilecord  of  Invention"  form.  No  charge  for 
preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  &  Hyman 
Berman.  Registered  Patent  Attorneys  in  U.  S.  Patent 
Office,  73-D,  Adams  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 


^^Give  me  your  hand.  The  cold)  unfriendly  years 
Have  been  more  friendly  and  less  cold)  because  of  you. 
When  strength  was  spent  and  hopes  were  choked  in  f ear S) 
Your  same  calm  smile )  still  glistened  through  your  tears; 
And)  after  that)  the  fight  I  thought  was  through 
We  fought  again)  and  won  .  .  .  because  of  youd^ 


★fifty  years  ago  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Co.  entered  into  a  partnership  with  the 
American  Farmer.  After  half  a  century 
of  getting  acquainted,  both  parties  to  the 
arrangement  seem  pretty  well  satisfied . . . 
Sears  still  call  the  farmer  “our  best  cus¬ 
tomer”;  and  the  farmer  still  calls  Sears 
“our  favorite  place  to  trade,” 

The  farmer  likes  the  idea  of  shopping 
sitting  down  ...  of  these  little  nightly 
rocking-chair  journeys  through  Searsland. 
He  likes  to  have  the  markets  of  the  world 
bound  into  a  book  and  laid  in  his  lap.  He 
likes  the  money-back  guarantee  that  never 
argues  or  side-steps,  but  ungrudgingly 
and  gladly  makes  good  down  to  the  last 
penny.  And,  best  of  all,  he  likes  the  steady 
Sears  high  quality  at  the  steady  Sears 
LOW  PRICE  because  he  knows  it  saves 
HIM  MONEY. 

No  association  ever  endures  that  isn’t 
founded  on  understanding;  and  certainly. 


after  all  these  years,  Sears-Roebuck  and 
the  farmer  understand  each  other. 

We  have  seen  him  grit  his  teeth  and 
bore  through,  when  any  man  with  less 
hickory  in  his  heart  would  have  signed 
away  the  farm  and  let  them  have  it.  We 
have  heard  the  air  ring  with  the  bite  of  his 
Sears  saw  and  felt  the  ground  tremble 
under  trees  felled  with  his  Sears  ax. 

Sears  can  remember  when  farmers  cut 
their  wheat  with  a  cradle,  bound  it  with 
twists  of  its  own  straw  and  threshed  it 
with  fiesh  and  blood  horsepower,  hitched 
to  a  wooden  sweep.  Those  were  the  days 
when  his  wife’s  hands  were  just  as  cal¬ 
loused  as  his  own  .  .  .  when  she  lugged 
water  up  from  the  spring  in  cedar  buck¬ 
ets,  boiled  the  clothes  in  an  iron  kettle 
and  scrubbed  them  on  a  washboard  .  .  . 
with  children  clinging  to  her  skirts. 

Today  his  car  eats  no  man’s  dust.  No 
wave  length  is  barred  against  him.  Bank¬ 


ers  ask,  anxiously,  about  his  health. 
Statesmen,  like  weather  vanes,  whirl  to 
his  slightest  wish.  And  Sears-Roebuck, 
who  fifty  years  ago  staked  all  on  the  farm¬ 
er,  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  decision. 

★  ★  ★ 

Back  in  the  old  days,  where  the  hill  was 
steepest,  they  used  to  throw  up  what  they 
called  a  “thank-you-marm”  ...  a  ridge  of 
dirt  to  chock  the  wheels  nnd  give  the  team 
a  chance  to  blow  and  get  its  strength  back 
for  the  pull  still  ahead.  In  a  way  this  Sears 
Golden  Jubilee  is  like  that  .  .  .  just  a 
“thank-you-marm”  in  the  middle  of  the 
hill. 

For  fifty  years  we,  and  those  before  us, 
have  put  all  we  had  into  this  job  , . .  given 
our  best  to  it.  And  we  aren’t  fooling  our¬ 
selves  for  a  minute  .  . ,  with  farm  require¬ 
ments  getting  more  and  more  exacting 
every  day,  we  know  that  the  next  fifty 
years  may  be  even  harder.  But  whatever 
the  future  holds,  this  company  will  try  so 
to  conduct  itself  that  the  greater  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Co.  of  tomorrow  and  your 
children’s  children  may  still  be  .  .  , 
PARTNERS. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 


(780)  10 
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NAL  NEWS 


Congress  At  It  Again 


IN  motion  again  is  Nation’s  law-mak¬ 
ing  machinery.  This  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  promises  to  be  one  of  most  im¬ 
portant  in  history.  Here  are  some  vital 
issues  which  will  be  bitterly  fought  out, 
if  it  takes  all  summer: 

1.  What  to  do  about  relief.  Ending  on 
Jime  30  is  fiscal  year,  for  which  four 
billion  dollars  was  appropriated  for  re¬ 
lief.  Direct  responsibility  for  spending 
most  of  this  huge  sum  rests  with 
WPA  (Works  Progress  Administra¬ 
tion),  headed  by  Harry  Hopkins.  Policy 
has  been  to  spend  relief  money  for  em¬ 
ployment  on  public  works  projects, 
thus  priming  the  piunp.  Question,  shall 
Congress  continue  this  policy  or  find 
another  scheme  ? 

2.  W’hat  to  do  about  Soldiers’  Bonus. 
Something  will  be  done.  Last  session 
Congress  passed  bonus  bill;  President 
vetoed  it.  Strong  enough  is  increased 
pressure  of  soldiers’  lobby  to  pass  some 
kind  of  a  bill  over  another  veto. 

3.  Patching  New  Deal  legislation. 
Now  pending  important  Supreme  Court 
decisions  will  cause  much  legislation 
patching  this  session.  Expected  are  de¬ 
cisions  on  constitutionality  of  AAA, 
TVA  (Tennessee  Valley  Authority) 
Bankhead  Cotton  Control  Act,  Guffey 
Labor  Bill  (affecting  soft  coal  mining 
industry).  Should  any  or  all  of  these 
acts  be  declared  unconstitutional,  or 
partly  so.  Administration  will  rush  to 
Congress  for  new  laws  permitting  more 
and  maybe  even  wilder  experimentation 
with  fundamental  principles. 


of  national  income.  Opponents  estimate 
that  everyone  would  have  to  pay  a  tax 
of  about  one-third  of  this  income  to 
support  the  Towmsend  Plan  and  that 
even  the  pensioners  themselves  would 
have  to  pay  $800  of  their  $2400  a  year 
in  taxes.  Therefore,  nine-tenths  of  the 
citizens  would  have  their  individual  in¬ 
comes  cut  to  an  average  of  $315  a  year 
so  that  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  may  enjoy  net  incomes  of  $1600 
a  year,  or  five  times  as  much  as  those 
of  the  other  nine  tenths. 

2.  That  proposed  tax  of  2  per  cent 
on  all  business  transactions  would 
slow'  up  business,  for  there  would  be  a 
tremendous  shrinkage  in  transactions 
themselves.  Profits  in  any  transaction 
would  always  have  to  be  large  enough 
to  include  the  tremendous  tax  making 
final  sales  price  exorbitant.  Buyers, 
they  claim,  would  be  driven  away, 
which  would  probably  cause  another 
panic  in  purchase  of  securities  and 
commodities  and  standards  of  living 
would  fall.  Suppose,  opponents  say,  a 
woman  purchased  a  cotton  dress.  The 
retail  price  would  include  a  2  per  cent 
tax  for  every  one  of  the  transactions 
from  the  time  the  cotton  was  sold  to 


Townsend  Plan- 
For  and  Against 


The  Reception  Committee 


Growing  by  leaps  is  support  of 
Towmsend  old-age  pension  plan, 
proposed  year  or  more  ago  by  Dr. 
Towmsend  in  California.  Towmsend 
clubs  are  forming  in  thousands  of  com¬ 
munities,  and  much  worried  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  on  how  to  say  “No” 
to  bill  which  would  put  scheme  in  force. 
Briefly  Townsend  plan  provides: 

1.  Federal  government  to  pay  $200  a 
month  to  every  citizen  over  60  years 
of  age  who  will  agree  to  abandon  any 
gainful  occupation  and  spend  entire 
$200  in  United  States  before  end  of 
month. 

2.  Money  for  pensions  to  be  raised  by 
2  per  cent  tax  on  all  business  transac¬ 
tions. 

Supporters’  Claim: 

1.  It  would  assure  a  “delightful  gold¬ 
en  autumn  instead  of  black  and  fearful 
winter”  in  every  old  person’s  life,  by 
allowing  each  one  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  living  without  worry. 

2.  Withdrawal  from  gainful  occupa¬ 
tions  of  those  over  60  would  create  jobs 
for  young  unemployed. 

3.  The  spending  by  old  persons  of 
this  enormous  sum,  some  16  hundred 
million  dollars  every  month,  would  ex¬ 
pand  sales  and  bring  prosperity  never 
before  seen. 

Opponents’  Claim: 

1.  That  it  proposes  an  unjust,  ruin¬ 
ous  redistribution  of  income.  Fifty  bil¬ 
lion  wa^  entire  national  income  in  1934. 
Townsend  Plan  would  pay  20  billion  of 
this  to  8,000,000  persons.  Less  than  7 
per  cent  of  population  would  receive 
40  per  cent  of  income,  while  other  93 
per  cent  would  receive  only  60  per  cent 


so,”  says  Mr.  Lippmann,  “and  if  pay¬ 
ing  $2400  a  year  to  persons  over  60 
would  produce  such  remarkable  results, 
why  stop  there?  Why  not  $5000  pen¬ 
sions  for  everyone  over  40,  or  $10,000 
pensions  for  persons  over  30?” 


Business  and  Farming 
Barometers  Rising 


Happy  were  merchants  this  year 
with  best  Christmas  business  since 
beginning  of  hard  times.  Sales  for  De¬ 
cember  were  upped  fully  20  per  cent 
over  last  year. 

Retailers  don’t  have  all  the  good 
luck.  Annual  report  of  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shows  marked  gains  in  in¬ 
dustrial  production  and  factory  em¬ 
ployment,  as  well  as  in  retail  sales. 
Cash  income  from  marketing  of  farm 
products  for  last  half  of  1934  and  first 
half  of  1935  was  7  per  cent  ahead  of 
preceding  year  and  35  per  cent  over 
same  period  1932-33.  Payrolls  jumped 
8  per  cent  over  last  year  and  55  per 
cent  over  year  before. 

However,  many  are  the  problems  yet 
to  be  solved.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Roper  mentions  following: 

Why  are  railways  still  failing  to  earn 
fixed  charges? 

Why  do  bank  loans  fail  to  show  sub¬ 
stantial  increases? 

Why  is  there  still  much  unemploy¬ 
ment? 

Why  is  national  debt  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing? 

One  suggested  answer  to  all  these 
questions  is  that  “heavy  goods”  indus¬ 
tries  are  lagging,  causing  lack  of  em¬ 
ployment,  lack  of  demand  for  credit, 
and  lack  of  traffic  for  railroads. 


Good  Investments  Are 
Land  Bank  Bonds 


— Carmack  in  the  Cliristian  Science  Monitor. 


processor  until  the  dress  was  finally 
sold  to  the  lady. 

3.  That  it  would  not  create  any  new 
purchasing  power  whatever;  it  would 
simply  transfer  15  to  20  billions  of 
buying  power  from  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  to  less  than  one- 
tenth.  Those  who  paid  for  the  pensions 
through  taxation  would  lose  exactly 
as  much  purchasing  power  as  those 
who  received  pensions  would  gain.  Op¬ 
ponents  claim  that  people  forget,  in 
chasing  will-of-the-wisps  of  this  kind, 
that  wealth  has  to  be  earned.  There  is 
no  new  wealth  to  be  shared  with  any¬ 
one  until  somebody  earns  it. 

4.  That  there  is  no  weight  to  argu¬ 
ment  that  plan  would  create  more  jobs. 
All  it  would  do  would  be  to  substitute 
a  young  job-holder  for  an  older  man 
and  that  in  prosperous  times  there 
would  be  an  actual  reduction  of  4,000,- 
000  in  the  number  of  those  working. 
This  would  mean  less  production  and 
less  wealth. 

Walter  Lippmann,  columnist  writer 
and  economist,  says  that  basic  fallacy 
un(^erlying  Townsend  Plan  is  opinion 
that  if  people  worked  less  and  spent 
more  they  would  be  richer.  “If  this  is 


bushel  crop;  has  66  bushels  allotment. 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Thom¬ 
son  of  Michigan  says  that  State  will 
never  accept  14,767,000  bushels  sales 
allotment;  considers  17,000,000  would 
have  been  fair;  says  government  can¬ 
not  arrest  and  imprison  all  growers  in 
State.  Estimated  1935  Michigan  crop 
is  near  25,000,000  bushels,  much  of 
which  is  consumed  by  growers,  there¬ 
fore  needs  no  stamps. 

Under  name  “Housewives  Rebellion”, 
letters  are  going  to  consumers  urging 
cut  in  potato  consumption.  Included 
is  potato  strike  placard  to  post  in  win¬ 
dow  and  stickers  to  put  on  letters: 

Because  northeastern  States  have  not 
extended  acreage  in  recent  years,  they 
fared  relatively  well  when  State  allot¬ 
ment  pie  was  cut.  Regional  and  county 
meetings  are  now  being  held  to  explain 
law  to  growers  and  to  set  up  machin¬ 
ery  for  assigning  individual  allotments. 
In  New  York  at  least,  county  commit¬ 
tees  are  being  elected  by  growers. 


Unsound  Land  Values 


SOLD  in  Iowa  last  week  was  an  80- 
acre  farm  for  $200  an  acre,  high¬ 
est  priced  land  sale  in  several  years. 

SLANT:  Chief  reason  why  Central 
West  farmers  have  had  such  a  hard 
time  and  are  so  determined  to  make 
Uncle  Sam  play  Santa  Claus  is  that 
their  land  has  been  carried  at  such  high 
speculative  values  that  it  could  never 
pay  out  with  ordinary  prices  received 
for  farm  products.  There  may  have 
been  special  reasons  other  than  farm¬ 
ing  why  the  farm  mentioned  above 
brought  a  too  high  price,  but  it  looks 
as  if  Iowa  farmers  were  going  back  to 
their  old  speculative  craze.  If  so,  they 
are  just  piling  up  further  trouble  for 
themselves  and  for  the  rest  of  us. 


U.  S.  Merchant  Marine 
Is  Second  Largest 


Recently  bought  by  investing 
public  were  100  million  of  long¬ 
term.  3  per  cent  bonds  offered  by  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Banks.  Back  of  the  bonds: 
thousands  of  first  mortgages  on  good 
American  farms  but  no  Government 
guarantees  or  endorsements. 

This  money  is  being  lent  to  farmers 
through  local  Farm  Loan  Associations 
on  4  per  cent  long-term  mortgage 
loans.  Out  of  1  per  cent  spread  between 
borrowing  and  lending  rates  is  paid 
expenses  of  Land  Bank  system. 

Run  by  farmers  for  farmers,  Land 
Bank  plan  of  farm  financing  passes 
along  to  agriculture  benefit  of  low  in¬ 
terest  rates  in  investment  centers. 

SLANT:  As  recovery  progresses,  new 
Land  Bank  loans  made  in  future  will 
undoubtedly  bear  higher  rates.  Rea¬ 
son:  Bank  gets  its  lending  funds  from 
investing  public. 


JUST  signed  is  new  contract  for  an¬ 
other  United  States  merchant  liner 
to  cost  $11,900,000  and  to  be  largest  of 
American  fleet. 

Second  in  world  is  United  States 
merchant  marine,  with  approximately 
8,827,000  tons  under  flag  of  United 
States  Lines.  At  that  we  have  only 
half  as  much  tonnage  as  British  Em¬ 
pire,  with  its  15,741,000  tons.  Japan  is 
third,  with  3,103,000  tons,  Germany 
fourth  with  2,846,000  tons,  France  next 
with  2,470,000  tons,  and  Italy  sixth 
with  tonnage  of  2,447,000. 


The  War  Goes  On 


Potato  Law  Peelings 


STORY  is  that  Texas  potato  growers 
are  up  in  arms  because  they  are 
ready  to  ship  early  potatoes  but  can 
get  tax  exempt  tags  for  only  five  per 
cent  of  crop.  Claims  that  “It’s  just 
another  story”  are  made  by  others  who 
point  out  that  it  is  nearer  planting 
than  digging  time  for  Texas  potatoes. 

Hotter  still  are  Texans  over  small 
allotments.  One  grower  expects  3,000 
bushels;  has  200  bushels  sales  allot¬ 
ment.  Another  grower  expects  1,000 


Dead  as  a  doomail  is  British- 
French  plan  to  make  peace  between 
Italy  and  Ethiopia,  after  being  called 
everything  from  “horse  trading”  to  “in¬ 
ternational  disgrace.”  By  its  terms, 
Ethiopia  was  offered  3,000  square 
miles  of  desert  sands,  including  a  pas¬ 
sage  to  Red  sea,  in  exchange  for  which 
she  was  to  have  given  Italy  60,000 
square  miles  outright  and  160,000  for 
exclusive  commercial  development.  If 
plan  had  gone  through,  Italians  would 
have  gotten  twice  as  much  land  as 
there  is  in  Italy  proper.  As  some  one 
remarked,  the  terms  could  not  have 
been  more  favorable  to  Italy  than  if 
dictated  by  Mussolini  himself. 

League  of  Nations  Council  officially 
buried  the  plan  December  19th,  trans- 
f  e  r  r  e  d  peacemaking  efforts  from 
France  and  Britain  to  its  own  should¬ 
ers,  and  announced  that  present  eco¬ 
nomic,  credit,  and  arms  boycott  of 
Italy  will  continue.  Crucial  question  of 
whether  to  apply  to  Italy  an  oil,  coal 
and  steel  embargo  did  not  come  up  at 
this  meeting,  but  is  expected  to  be  dis- 
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cussed  at  next  meeting  Jan.  20th. 

In  Italy,  triumph  has  changed  to  dis¬ 
appointment  and  Italians  are  again 
settling  down  to  winning  by  force  of 
arms  in  Ethiopia  and  by  self-denial  at 
home.  In  England,  a  far-reaching 
scheme  for  modernization  of  British 
Army  has  been  announced  and  efforts 
are  being  made  to  line  up  League  na¬ 
tions  further  on  her  side  in  event  of 
Italian  attack  on  her  Mediterranean 
fleet.  In  Ethiopia,  Italian  army  reports 
victory  in  Northern  Ethiopia,  in  which 
700  natives  were  killed  and  more  than 
2,000  wounded. 

SLANT:  Rejection  of  Anglo-French 
peace  plan  by  League  gives  lie  to  oft- 
heard  accusation  that  Britain  and 
France  “run”  the  League.  It  now 
stands  out  as  definitely  independent, 
drawing  moral  strength  from  all  its 
lesser  members.  Whether  or  not,  it  will 
be  able  to  curb  Italy,  however,  remains 
just  as  doubtful  as  ever. 


Land  Banks  Offer  Low 
Interest  Rates 


ORGANIZED  in  first  Land  Bank  dis¬ 
trict  in  past  6  months,  by  farmers 
who  obtained  mortgage  loans  direct 
from  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield, 
were  19  National  Farm  Loan  Associa¬ 
tions  —  local  mutual,  farmer-owned. 


“We  Are  Tenting  Tonight  —  ” 


— Taihurt  in  the  Wa-shington  Dailj  Is'ew.s. 


farmer-run,  mortgage  credit  agencies. 

Immediate  benefit  to  joiners:  Per¬ 
manent  interest  reduction  of  %  of  1 
per  cent,  equal  to  $25  a  year  on  $5000 
mortgage. 

Less  obvious  benefit:  Association  acts 
as  spokesman  for  its  members  and 
their  official  representative  better  than 
they  can  represent  themselves  singly. 

Benefit  to  other  farmers:  Associa¬ 
tions  are  privileged  to  offer  4  per  cent 
rate  on  new  first-mortgage  loans. 
Money  may  be  used  to  refinance  old 
debts,  buy  farms,  build  buildings,  make 
repairs  or  improvements.  Loans  are 
made  with  amortized  payments  over 
20  or  33  years  with  guaranteed  interest 
rate  of  4  per  cent  for  entire  period. 

SLANT:  Long-time  farm  business 
needs  long-term  mortgages.  Four  per 
cent  rate  needs  no  emphasis. 


*  C  z  echo  Slovakia  s 
Grand  Old  Man 


CALLED  the  George  Washington  of 
Czechoslovak  Republic,  Thomas 
Masaryk  has  just  resigued  at  age  of 
85.  President  Masaryk  is  succeeded 
by  Eduard  Benes,  formerly  foreign 
minister  of  Czechoslovakia  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  League  of  Nations  Assembly 
in  Geneva. 

Born  the  son  of  a  serf  on  imperial 
Austrian  estates,  Masaryk  became  a 
blacksmith,  student,  scholar,  author. 


lecturer,  politician,  statesman,  and  fin¬ 
ally  the  founder  and  first  president  of 
his  republic.  Benes,  also,  rose  from 
lowly  estate  of  a  peasant.  Both  he 
and  Masaryk  cordially  hated  despotism, 
under  which  Czechs  and  Slovaks  had 
always  been  forced  to  live. 

World  War  was  Masaryk  and  Benes’ 
opportunity.  They  met  and  agreed  to 
build  a  republic  for  the  Czecho-Slovaki- 
an  nation  from  the  ruins  of  the  Haps- 
burg  empire,  and  in  midst  of  rumor  of  j 
war  and  jealous  dictatorship  around 
them,  these  men  succeeded  in  building 
a  real  republic.  Bright  are  their 
achievements  in  a  troubled  period  of 
history. 


Japan  Digs  Further 
Into  China 

JAPAN’S  shadow  over  North  China 
is  lengf;hening.  On  December  18th, 
another  large  area  became  semi-auton¬ 
omous,  which  in  China  seems  to  mean 
self-government  with  a  Japanese  slant. 
Japanese  troops  have  been  pouring  into 
the  country  and  have  taken  possession 
of  Kalgan  and  Tangku,  important  cen¬ 
ters  which  give  Japan  control  of  ap¬ 
proaches  to  Western  China.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  Chinese  students,  boys  and 
girls,  marched  upon  Peiping  in  protest 
against  Japanese  imperialism.  For 
their  patriotism,  police  clubbed  them 
brutally  and  firemen  played  icy  streams 
of  water  on  them. 


A  Dictator  Dies 


December  17th  marked  passing  of ! 

General  Gomez,  age  78,  who  made  ! 
himself  dictator  of  Venezuela  when 
some  European  dictators  were  still  in 
short  pants.  He  died  just  two  days  be¬ 
fore  the  twenty-seventh  anniversary  of 
his  assumption  of  presidency  of  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Like  other  dictators,  Gomez  rul¬ 
ed  by  force.  He  organized  an  efficient 
secret  police,  fought  political  enemies 
ruthlessly,  censored  the  press,  and 
made  for  himself  the  biggest  private 
fortune  in  South  America. 


Good  Books  to  Read 


Green  Light  Lloyd  C.  Douglas 

A  novel  of  courage  and  inspiration  which 
stirs  the  spirit. 

North  (o  the  Orient  Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh 

A  delightful  bit  of  autobiography  —  more  than 
a  travel  book.  ' 

Unspeakable  Gentleman  J.  P,  Marqaand  ; 

Staged  in  the  days  when  Napoleon  was  up¬ 
setting  France,  this  novel  is  a  series  of  sur¬ 
prises  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss  George  Elliot 

An  old  story  of  a  sister’s  love  for  a  brother 
that  never  palls. 


Good  Movies  to  See 


Barbary  Coast 

Tale  of  the  gold  rush  days  in  San  Francisco, 
featuring  Miriam  Hopkins  and  Joel  McCrea. 

Annie  Oakley  i 

Harking  back  to  the  days  of  Buffalo  Bill  and  j 
his  Wild  West  Show.  Barbara  Stanwyck  stars  j 
as  the  fast-shooting  Annie  Oakley,  whose  marks¬ 
manship  was  good  enough  to  beat  even  the  men 
of  these  days. 

This  is  the  Life 

Talented  little  Miss  Jane  Withers  plays  the 
part  of  an  over-worked,  under-loved  child  star 
who  runs  away  to  find  a  home.  Good  movie 
for  old  and  young. 

Shipmates  Forever 

Another  navy  picture  that  differs  just  enough 
to  give  it  real  flavor  and  freshness.  Dick  Powell 
and  Ruby  Keeler  give  a  fine  account  of  them¬ 
selves. 


Have  you  read  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  old  lamp  contest  on 
the  editorial  page  of  this  issue? 


The  tug  of  the  ^^surging''  Surge  pail 


.  .  .  just  like  the  nataral  tug  of  a  calf  . 
is  only  one  of  the  many  patented  features 
enabling  THE  SURGE  MILKER  to  do  its 
job  quicker  .  .  .  cleaner  .  .  .  cheaper 
AND  BETTER!  And  the  Surge  replaces 
four  feet  of  Bacteria  Breeding  Rubber 
Tubes  with  four  short  inches!  Thousands 
now  in  use  on  farms  replacing  other  milk¬ 
ers.  It  is  milking  Champions  of  all  breeds ! 
Certified  and  grade  “A”  producers  are 
using  this  new  “Surging”  Surge  Method 
because  it  is  the  BEST. 

Send  today  for  the  interesting  story  in 
book  form  telling  how  we  got  rid  of  long 


tnilk  tubes,  how  the  “Surging  Surge”  TUGS 
like  a  calf  .  .  .  how  you  can  have  a  Surge 
NOW  and  pay  a  little  each  month  out  of 
your  milk  checks.  Remember— the  Surge 
Pail  is  Pare,  Solid,  Nickel!  No  tinning  — 
no  corrosion!  Stronger,  more  durable.  The 
BEST  metal  milk  container.  WRITE  for 
Free  Catalog,  prices.  Easy  Terms  offer. 

NEW  MILKING  PARLOR! 

If  You  Retail  Your  Own  Milk,  you  can 
increase  profits  by  installing  a  New  Surge 
Milking  Parlor.  Ask  for  Milk  Parlor 
Circular  and  Surge  Milker 
information. 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW! 


Dealers! 

Ag:ents! 

Good  Territory 
juBt  opened  to 
Dealers  and 
Agents.  Write  on 
letter-head 
for  de¬ 
tails. 


The  Surge  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Eastern  OflBce,  466  Spencer  St.,  Dept,  3061,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 

Gentlemen:  Send  your  Free  Surge  Book,  prices  and 
“20  Months  to  Pay”  Easy  Terms  Offer. 


Name- 


Address  . 


-No.  Cows  Milked. . 


NEW 

DOUBLE  SERVICE 
INFLATION 

Our  new  Green 
Surge  Inflation 
gives  you  Doable 
Service^^Ckit  yonr 
inflation  cost  in 
two.  For  Yonr 
Protection  Onr 
New  lnflati<m  has 
Surge  trade-noark 
vulcanized  on  the 
stem.  Buy  only  the 
Genuine  Surge. 


QUICKERCLEANER-CHEAPER'BETTER 


SILOS 

AN  EARLY  ORDER  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

*  An  order  at  this  time  will 
save  you  money  on  a  patented 
Economy  Silo. 

We  ^arantee  you  a  worths 
xchile.  saving  and  protect  you 
on  price  and  material  for  fu¬ 
ture  delivery. 

Thirty-three  years’  Silo 
building  experience  and  onr 
famous^  exclusive,  patented 
features  make  ours  an  out¬ 
standing  Silo  value. 

Our  low  price  note,  and  rea¬ 
sonable  terms,  will  meet  yonr 
pocketbook.  A  >card  to  our 
nearest  Sales  Branch  will  bring 
you  quotations. 

J.  M.  Frawlcy,  HOO  State  Street 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

A.  A.  Hnrd,  Lebanon,  N.  H, 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFC.  CO. 


FRED  ^IcK.  MO. 


Q 


C  R  A  I  N  E 

Money  Saving  Silo  Values  -  N  OW 


Now’s  the  time  to  beat  higher  prices.  Our  present 
low  direct-from-factory  prices  will  hold  until  ma¬ 
terial  on  hand  is  gone.  BIG  savings  for  the 
EARLY  buyer.  Write  today  for  prices  and  litera¬ 
ture  showing  all  eight  types  of  Craine  Qualify  Silos. 
CRAINE,  INC.,  28  Pine  St,  NORWICH.  N.  Y. 


CASE  SILO 

CAPACITY  ISO  TONS.  PRICE  $300. 
(Write  for  price  delivered  and  erect^). 
Extra  thick  Douglas  Fir  staves,  15  in.  Doug¬ 
las  Fir  or  Redwood  Doors.  Safe  metal  ladder 
on  door  frame.  IS  in-  steps,  any  size  made  on 
order.  Buy  now  for  spring  delivery. 

JAMFR  72  Main  street 

COIXHESTER,  CONN. 


Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET  of  our  latest 
10  Star  Milker.  J^any  exclusive  features. 
New  sensational  power  tmit.  Over  1 00,000 
Hinmans  sold.  27  years  of  servioo.  Buy 
Now.  Save  money.  EASY  TERMS. 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Imt 
Box  20.  Oneida,  New  York 


CATTLE 


- SHORXHORIVIS - 

THE  IDEAL  CAHLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e.,  produce  prime  beef  and 
an  abundance  of  milk. 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  .steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
Quality  beef. 

Milking  .Shorthorns  rank  Itigh  in  the  tiroduction  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content. 

•Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthom.s  nave  the  characteristics  of  the 
homed  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  i 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  otliers. 

For  Uterature,  rules,  etc.  address 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS' ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  BREEDERS’ SALE,  65  Holstein  Cattle,  at  auction 

HEATED  BUILDING,  KNOWN  AS  CORRUGATED  RUBBER  FACTORY,  OUT  VIOLET  AVENUE,  ON  ROUTE  9-F, 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y..  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  9,  1936,  AT  12  O’CLOCK  SHARP. 

Mostly  Accredited,  all  negative  and  mastitis  tested.  A  number  of  cows  with  400  to  600-lb.  fat  records,  a  large 
number  of  betters  from  dams  over  400-lb.  fat  all  in  CTA.  Every  animal  hand  picked  by  a  competent  selection 
committee.  Many  fresh  and  nearby  springers,  several  milking  from  75  to  85-lb.  on  three  time  milking.  The  best 
in  many  good  herds.  A  number  of  young  bulls  ready  or  about  ready  for  service,  the  very  best  blood  lines  in¬ 
cluding  Carnation  Farms,  some  from  dams  with  4.1%  and  the  second  dam  4.1%  In  official  test, 
sale  held  the  day  following  Annual  Meeting  New  York  Holstein  Association  in  the  same  city. 

Plan  to  attend  both,  and  .send  today  for  catalog. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager,  -  .  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


(782)  12 
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HOLSTEINS 

117  from  our  accredited  and 

rr  €  xJTT^T  negative  herds  a  few 
young  females  heavy  with  calf  by  our 
best  bulls  at  real  bargain  prices.  An 
excellent  foundation  herd. 

High  class  young  bulls  $100.00  and  up. 

RIVER  MEADOW  FARMS 

MC  LAURY  BROS. 

Portlaodville  Otsego  County  New  York 


BULL  ... 

Son  of  Femco  Golden 
Ormsby  No.  641132. 

Bom,  Aug.,  1935.  More  f 
white  than  black,  straight 
top  line,  broad  bip-s,  deep  body, 
in  fact  an  exceptionally  good  in-  \ 
dividual,  out  of  a  3.8  dam.  Heady 
for  service.  The  first  check  for  j 
SI2S.00  nets  this  bull.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative. 

C.  L.  BANKS,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


Winfarm  HOLSTEINS 

BULL  CALF  -  BORN  JAN.  3,  1935 

SIRE:  Son  of  King  Kerk.  Colanthus  from  608  lb. 

Class  B  dam  with  3.8  test. 

DAM:  435  lb.  fat  as  Sr.  3  year  old  in  C.T.A. 
This  calf’s  maternal  sisters  were  winners  at  Dutchess 
County  Fair  in  1934  and  1935. 

Hunttinq  C.  Winans,  Pine  Plains,  N.Y. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

SIRED  BY  MAN  O’  WAR  KING  OF  CLUBS 
whose  4  nearest  dams  average  in  365  days  22, ’07  lbs. 
milk,  825.8  lbs.  fat  from  dams  with  herd  average  as 
follows  in  C.T.A.  Strictly  twice  a  day  milking: 

1931- ’32  13799  lbs.  milk,  442.8  lbs.  fat. 

1932- ’33  12293  lbs.  milk,  423.6  lbs.  fat. 

1933- ’34  12940  lbs.  milk,  458.6  lbs.  fat. 

1934- ’35  13357  lbs.  milk.  465.4  lbs.  fat. 

Accredited  —  Approved. 

FRANK  G.  ELLIOTT  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 

Holstein  Calves 

Bull  or  Heifer,  ten  days  old,  from  good  dams. 
Herd  Sire:  Sir  Inka  Ormsby  Veeman  638469. 
Dam;  1181  lbs.  butter  —  27235.8  lbs.  milk. 

Could  spare  a  few  cows. 


C.  S.  Harvey 


Cineiimatus,  N.  Y. 


SALTLAND  FARMS 

WE  ARE  OFFERING 

Sons  of  King  Ormsby  Ideal  Jr. 

from  good  C.T.A.  record  daughters  of  our  Proven 
Sire  King  Pietertje  Ormsby  Piebe  Bess  37th 
AT  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

RAY  F.  SALTSMAN  &  SON 
Cortland  R.  F.  D.3  New  York 
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Grade 


OLSTEINS 

BRED  TO  FRESHEN  DUR¬ 
ING  WINTER  AND  SPRING, 
II  NOT  BRED. 

TB  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

J.  C.  Reagan,  Tully,  N.Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

SONS  OF  KING  BESSIE  ORMSBY  PIETERTJE  27th 
SIR  INKA  MAY  32nd. 

Herd  fully  accredited:  entirely  negative. 
Records  kept  for  the  past  12  years. 

JAMES  A.  YOUNG 
Angelica  R.  F.  D.  X  New  York 


YOUNG  COWS 


ACCREDITED 
GRADE 

15  Guernseys  and  Holsteins  $90 

MOSTLY  DUE  WINTER  AND 
SPRING.  A  FEW  FRESH.  JO 

2  Registered  Ayrshires 

HIGH  TESTERS. 

i  MRS.  M.E.  LIND  R.F.D.6  AUBURN,  N.  Y 


Kutschbach  &  Son 

Accredited  and 

Blood  Tested  nUISiCIIlO 

From  Proven  Sire  with  four  half-sisters  making 
30,000  to  36,000  lbs.  milk.  Dam  400  to  700  lbs.  tat. 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  records. 


Sherburne 


New  York 


Cows  For  Sale 

T.B.  TESTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS. 
IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED. 

E.  C.  TALBOT 

Leonartllsville,  New  York 


j?8ec?ivS?»iB888sBE®S5S8?<ov. . . . 
jf . 


Second  prize  Chester  White  Barrow  shown  at  the  International 
Livestock  Show  by  Thos.  Kabat,  of  Binghamton,  New  York. 


Announcement 

Beginning  with  the  next  issue,  the 
Livestock  Department  of  American 
A  griculturist  will  publish  in  these 
columns  a  series  of  editorials  by  men 
actively  engaged  in  livestock  work. 

These  Guest-Editors  will  discuss  the 
outlook  and  some  of  the  problems  of 
their  particular  breed. 


New  York  4-H  Boys  Win  at 
International 

Raymond  SIMPSON,  Caledonia, 
Thomas  Kabat,  Binghamton,  and 
Oliver  Knapp,  of  West  Falls,  won  high 
honors  for  New  York  in  the  Junior 
Division  of  the  International  Livestock 
Show. 

Simpson,  of  Livingston  County,  won 
second  on  Southdowns  and  third 
against  all  breeds,  while  Kabat,  of 
Broome  County,  took  second  on  Chester 
Whites  and  third  in  the  entire  Junior 
Feeding  Contest  Show.  These  boys  can 
testify  that  it  pays  to  follow  improved 
practices.  The  lambs  were  out  of  grade 
ewes  but  were  sired  by  a  registered 
purebred  ram,  they  were  properly  fed 
and  treated  for  parasites.  Thomas  feeds 
purebreds  and  provides  excellent  pas¬ 
ture  for  his  pigs. 

Oliver  Knapp  won  the  Thos.  E.  Wil¬ 
son  eastern  division  “Meat  Animal  Con¬ 
test,”  thereby  receiving  a  gold  watch 
and  a  free  trip  to  the  International 
Show.  In  five  years  he  has  handled  8 
cattle,  14  sheep  and  15  hogs.  Oliver’s 
greatest  handicaps  in  his  work  have 
been  training  Western  steers  which  he 
fed,  and  keeping  dogs  out  of  his  sheep. 

New  York  4-H  members  in  six  at¬ 
tempts  in  International  4-H  livestock 
competition  have  emerged  with  3 
champion  pens  of  lambs,  one  champion 
and  two  reserve  champion  barrows  and 
one  College  scholarship  winner.  Harold 
Hamilton,  of  Pine  Plains,  was  Eastern 
States  “Me.at  Animal  Champion”  and 
the  scholarship  -wfinner  in  1931. 

A  wrong  way  to  attack  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  problem  is  by  creating  the 


impression  that  it  is  not  a  good  food. 
The  right  way  is,  first,  to  insist  that 
oleo  shall  not  masquerade  as  butter; 
and,  second,  to  point  out  that  when 
used  in  place  of  butter,  it  crowds  out 
of  the  diet  some  qualities  contained  by 
butter  which  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  maintain  health.  See  contest  an¬ 
nounced  on  editorial  page  offering 
pidzes  for  best  letter  against  oleo. 


Cow  Testing  Association  Gossip 

Reelected  as  head  of  New  York  test¬ 
ers  was  Clifford  Smith  of  Wayne  County. 
Ernest  Newell  is  vice-president  and  di¬ 
rectors  aTe  Milton  Cole,  Ross  Stoodley 
and  Lynn  Bookhout. 


Leaders.  Leading  New  York  associa¬ 
tions  in  butterfat  for  November  is  herd 
of  Stanley  Bardwell  of  Onondaga  County, 
with  50.2  pounds,  part  of  herd  being  milk¬ 
ed  three  times  a  day.  Second  place  went 
to  herd  of  H.  E.  Brownell  of  Tompkins 
County,  with  48.8,  and  third  to  West 
Lawn  Farm  of  Broome  County,  with  48.7. 
High  individual  record  went  to  cow  own¬ 
ed  by  Grover  Guernsey  of  Schoharie 
County,  with  92.9  pounds. 

♦  *  * 

Osbomdale  Sir  Inka  Aagie  668375,  own¬ 
ed  by  Osbomdale  Farm  of  Derby,  Conn., 
is  listed  as  Reserve  3  year  old  bull  in  the 
All  American  Holstein  Selections  for  1935. 

*  #  ♦ 

Proven  Sires.  Since  January  1,  1935, 
fifty-five  New  York  State  bulls  have  been 
proven  through  dairy  herd  improvement 
associations.  So  far,  so  good,  but  the  job 
is  just  started.  The  surest  way  to  take 
the  gamble  out  of  breeding  is  to  use  herd 
sires  who  have  proven  their  ability  to 
pass  along  the  ability  for  high  production 
to  their  daughters. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Family  Trees.  Dairymen  whose  herds 
have  been  in  herd  improvement  associa¬ 
tions  for  seven  consecutive  years  ca.n 
have  records  studied  by  college  and 
USDA  experts  for  purpose  of  locating  de¬ 
sirable  bulls  and  cows  for  breeding.  At¬ 
tempt  vnll  be  made  to  locate  desirable 
families  to  perpetuate ;  undesirable  ones 
to  eliminate. 


A' 


BERDEEN- 
NGUS  CATTLE 


4  short-legged,  thickset, 
young  bulls,  very  well  bred. 

Also  a  few  females. 
Herd  has  passed  two  clean 
tests  for  Bang  Disease. 


Clayton  C.  Taylor 

liawtons  -  New  York 


ABERDEEN-AN6US  for  BEEF 

ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  quality  cattle. 
They  are  of  the  most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the  best  producing 
blood  of  the  breed. 

BULLS  AND  FEMALES  ALWAYS  FOR  SALE. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc. 


Pine  Grove  Farms 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Lack  of  room  obliges  us  to  sell 
twenty  head  of  registered  Guern¬ 
sey  cattle,  bred  and  open,  attrac¬ 
tive  farmers’  prices;  these  cows 
are  going  fast,  so  make  your 
selections  early.  Also  a  few  bull 
calves.  Visitors  always  welcome. 


FORGE 

HILL 


Noted  for  Production 
and  Size.  Rich  in 
Bell  Buoy  and  May 
Royal  Breeding. 

(BULL  CALVES  ONLY) 
APPROVED  AND  ACCREDITED. 

Chas.  A.  Slater,  Mgr.  Newburgh,  N,  Y, 


TARBELL  FARMS 

QuernseyS 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative. 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmers’  prices. 
Also  a  few  females.  Write  or  come  to  see  us. 

Tarbeil  Farms  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

Vallyvu  Farm  Guernseys 

HERD  SIRE:  VALOR’S  IMPROVER  146504. 
Sire:  Langwater  Valor  79775  A.R.  sold  for  $10,000. 
Dam:  Katonah’s  Dew  Drop  76698  A.  R.,  16505.5  lbs. 

milk,  786  lbs.  fat,  world’s  record  class  DD  when  made. 
Improver’s  dam,  sire’s  dam  and  two  full  sisters  have 
A.R.  records  that  average  16799  lbs.  milk.  855  lbs.  fat. 
BULL  CALVES  AND  USUALLY  FEMALES  FOR  SALE. 
Dansrville,  Ne’w  York 


WALDORF  FARMS 


Guernsey 


A'.  Alan  McGregor,  Mgr. 


Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md 


BULL  CALVES  FROM  OUR 
SON  OF 

Bonrnedale  Rex  139247  and  from 
King’s  Advocator  126310, 

two  outstanding  sires. 

Accredited  —  OVER  100  HEAD  —  Blood-tested. 
ClUlord  E.  Greene.  Mgr.  NORTH  CHATHAM,  N,  Y. 

Valley  Mead 

GUERNSEYS 

ACCREDITED  —  NEGATIVE  —  MASTITIS  FREE 
Herd  average  410  lbs.  fat. 

Stocks  priced  according  to  dam’s  production. 

L  M.  RIPLEY 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  Phone,  Owasco,  N.  Y. 


One  Registered  Guernsey,  4  yrs.  old 
Three  Grade  Guernseys,  3  and  4  yrs. 
Six  Registered  Holstein  Heifers, 

three  months  old,  from  blood  tested  cows. 

Sire,  King  Bessie  Ormsby  Pieterje  the  59th. 

Five  Registered  Holstein  Cows, 

fresh  iind  good  producers. 

L.  J.  LONERGAIM,  Homer,  N.Y- 

GUERNSEYS  Wanted 

GRADE  OR  PUREBRED. 

12  2-ycar-old  Guernsey  heifers  to  freshen  within  six 
months:  8  of  them  to  freshen  within  four  months. 
Must  be  from  C.T.A.  Dams  that  give  at  least  5% 
milk  and  are  TB,  abortion,  and  Mastitis  free. 

Bull  calf  from  dam  that  gives  6%  milk,  ready  for 
service  now  or  within  four  months. 

S.  F.  BURTON  EME  CO.  CUBENCE,  N.  Y. 

HOBBY  FARMS 

Guernseys 

SPECIALLY  PRICED  TO  SELL 
Bull  Calf  —  Son  of  Langwater  Victor. 
Bull  Calf — Son  of  Cornell  Master¬ 
piece  Golden  Rod. 

Bull  Calf  —  Grandson  Imported  sire 
Imp.  Financier  of  Myrtle  Place. 

Accredited  —  Negative 

E.  J.  BARRETT 

154  East  Stale  Street  Ithaca,  New  York 
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Looi^ing  for  Guernseysi 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  DESIRABLE  GUERNSEYS. 
ALL  AGES,  OFFERED  FROM  ACCREDITED. 
NEGATIVE  HERDS. 

N.  Y.  STATE  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  CO-OP.,  Inc. 

305  Fayette  Park  Building 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


Amerirfjn  Agrrirultnrlst,  January  4.  1936 


I n  ( 7«S  I 


Mapleview 

Prize-Winning  FarUIS 


ERSEYS 


Herd  Sire:  Right  Royal’s  Volunteer,  Grand 
Champion  Jersey  Bull  at  the  1934  and  1935 
New  York  State  Fair. 

Bay  a  ball  calf  and  join  the  parade  of  the 
Right  Royals. 

Also  offering  registered  prize-winning  rams  of 
the  following  breeds  of  sheep:  Cotswolds,  Lin¬ 
colns,  Cheviots,  Southdowns,  Shropshires  and 
Dorsets. 

R.  M.  Brodrick  &  Son 

MansHeld  Pennsylvania 


VA 


LLEYVIEW  FARM 

Thetford  Center,  Vt. 

offers  two  year  old  Owl  Interest  St.  Mawes  Jersey 
bull  that  has  an  own  sister  just  finishing  test,  with 
approximately  625  lbs.  fat.  11,000  lbs.  milk,  (on  three 
teats).  His  dam  a  Silver  Medal  two  year  old, 
564  lbs.  fat,  9,751  lbs.  milk.  Milked  50  lbs.  with 
second  calf.  His  sire’s  3  nearest  dams  average  834 
lbs.  fat,  16,000  lbs.  milk.  Fine  individual,  ready 
for  heavy  service.  Price  $150.  Yearling  bulls  from 
Medal  cows  $100  and  up.  Accredited. 

Raise  Your  Test . . .  • 

WITH  BULLS  FROM  THE  BLOOD  OF 
THE  TWO  HIGHEST  PROVEN  JERSEY 
SIRES  IN  THE  STATE. 

ACCREDITED  —  BLOOD  TESTED. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ludlowville,  -  -  New  York 

Ayrshires . . . 

Seven  good  producing  cows  due  January  and  February. 
In  type  and  breeding  they  will  please  anyone. 
PRICE  $150.00. 

THREE  CHOICE  YOUNG  BULLS. 

Federally  Accredited  and  Blood  Tested. 

£uy  D.  Power  &  Son,  W.  Genesee  Rd.,  Auburn,  N.Y. 


'DGEWOOD  FARMS 


F 

J  STRATHMORE  MATCHLESS  SUPREME 
““  IS  SIRING  TYPE,  PRODUCTION.  TEST 
Our  herd  on  Honor  Roll  for  8  years.  Some  good  Bu  Is 
and  Heifer  4H  prospects  from  this  combination  for  sale. 
Satisfaction  always. 

ROBERT  C.  CHURCH 
Baldwinsville  -  ■  New  York 


liA^TNETT  FARIAS 

Ayrshires 

REGISTERED  AND  FULLY  ACCREDITED 
BEST  OF  BREEDING,  ALL  AGES  EITHER  SEX 
for  sale. 


C.  J.  Hartnett 


t  ruxron,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS 

3  PRODUCTION  BRED  BULLS, 

15,  5  and  3  months  old. 

Dams  each  have  records  of  675  lbs.  of  fat. 

Blood  Tested  —  Individuality. 

ALSO  SMOOTH  RURAL  CERTIFIED  SEED. 

FOREST  FARMS  County,  New  York 


Dual  Purpose  Shorthorn  Bulls 

OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE,  OUT  OF  COWS  THAT 
MILK  8,000  TO  10,000  LBS.,  TEST  4.2%  TO 
4.8%  BUTTERFAT.  WITH  GOOD  SHORTHORN 
CHARACTER  AND  COLORS. 

W.  1.  BREW  &  SONS  Bergen,  N.  Y 


Horses  and  Cows 


FOR  SALE 


We  specialize  in  High  Class  Farm  Horses  and 
Dairy  Cows.  High  grades  or  Pure-breds. 

90-day  Retest  Guaranteed. 

Gladstone  Bros.,  Andes,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

COBBLER  AND  SMOOTH  RURAL. 

Prices  quoted  on  any  quantity  or  grade. 
Order  now  for  spring  delivery. 

J.  R.  Padget  Tully,  New  York 


Cayuga  Soy  Beans 

CERTIFIED 

Cornell  DOUBLE-CROSSED  seed  corn 

PUtC'E  your  order  EARLY  — limited  SUPPLY 

HALSEY  FARM 

B.  N.  Duddleston  Trumansburg,  N.  Y 


Triplets  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  with  their  mother  Argilla  Moonlight.  Born  at 
Argilla  Farm,  Ipswich,  Mass.,  home  of  good  Guernseys,  these  triplets  represent 
a  one  to  a  million  chance.  Sire  of  calves  is  Dolly’s  Foremost  of  High  Rock, 
with  35  tested  daughters  averaging  12,454.2  of  milk  and  671.5  of  fat  at  aver¬ 
age  age  of  3  years,  50  days. 


For  Advertising  Rates  paj's.  wme 


American  Agriculturist  nh^cH.” 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


HIGHEST  LEGHORN  PEN 
I  All  U.  S.  Egg  Contests 

Average  -  293  Eggs;  308  Pts.  per  Hen 

Also.  Highest  Pen.  Vineland  Hen  Contest  for  two  yea.ni 
lay.  100%  lilVABIIdTY.  .Highest  average  for  10  Pens 
(100  birds)  in  ail  U.  S.  (lontestjs  —  258  Eggs;  269 
Points.  Official  lavability  92.04%.  Kauder’s  Strain  has 
a  PROVEN  RECORD.  IT  IS  one  of  the  outstanding 
Strain,s  of  the  U.  S. 

Greatly  Reduced  Prices  for  1936 
EGGS  for  HATCHING 

Early  Order  Discount — Now  FREE  Catalofl. 

KAUDER'S  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 

Box  106  New  Paltz,  New  York 

Large  Laying  Leghorns 

N.  Y.  Officially  Banded'  Breeding  Males 
1 0%  discount  on  early  orders. 

Write  for  oar  1936  Matings. 

EGG  AND  AF»RLE  FARM 

JAMES  E.  RICE  &.  SONS 

Tpumatifsburg,  IMcw  YorK 


ERTIFIED  Leghorns 

BREEDING  UP  TO  355  EGGS. 

During  the  past  18  years  we  have  had  more 
birds  Certified  than  any  other  poultryman  in 
New  York  State. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Langston 
Farm 


Pure  Bred 


Belgians 


Through  our  connection  with  Holbert  Horse  Im¬ 
porting  Company  of  Greeley,  Iowa,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  furnish  imported  and  native  bred  stal¬ 
lions  and  mares  of  highest  quality. 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME. 


LANGSTON  FARM 

Alden,  New  York, 


HORSES  for  SALE 

Good  farm  and  draft  horses  on  hand  at  all  times. 

Pure  bred  Belgians  supplied  on  order. 

Have  at  present  a  high  class  pair  of  sorrel  geldings. 


weight  3600. 


Ray  C.  Baldwin 


Tally,  N.  Y, 


For  Sale — 

Registered 

Belgian 

Stallion 


ROMEO  13280, 
chestnut  with  silver 
mane  and  tail,  proven 
sire.  Won  many  first 
prizes  in  Show  Ring. 
Gentle  and  a  beauty. 

KEENOOK  FARM 

Bedford,  New  Hampshire 


SADDLE  HORSES 

LIVELY  LADY  —  Saddle-bred  mare,  4  years  old,  brown 
15.3  hands.  Foaled  in  Kentucky.  Suitable  for 
lady  to  ride. 

YANKEE  BOY  —  Standard -bred  gelding,  10  years  old, 
black,  15  hands.  Stylish,  lots  of  life;  is  a 
trick  horse. 

For  appointment  to  see  the  above  horses,  write  or  phone 

D.  R.  FREESTONE,  Phone  148-J,  Interlaken,  N.  Y 

Certified  Cornell  11  and  Westbranch  Sweep- 
stakes  Seed  Corn 

Certified  Cayuga  Soy  Beans  and  Upright  Oats 

Prize  Winning  Guernsey  Bulls  $40  to  $90  Each 

Percheron  Brood  Mares  <  1700  lbs.-  $150 

JAMES  S.  MORSE  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Early  Cobblers  and  White  Russets. 
Carlots  or  truckloads. 

Also  Danish  Cabbage. 

Robert  D.  Knapp,  Ph.  Homer  20  F  .31,  Preble,  N.  Y 

Extra  Good  Quality 

Baled  Hay 


Leghorns 


Hanson 

Strain 


Breeding  since  1926  with  foundation  stock  from 
Hanson’s  300  Double  Pedigree  Matings.  Paying 
Layers  —  Our  W.  N.  Y.  pen  last  year  averaged 
264  eggs  with  our  high  bird  319  eggs. 


Reds 


Parmenters 
R.  I.  Reds 


Superior  foundation  Breeders  recently  added  from 
their  Double  Pedigree  Mating  Select  Group. 
Sire’s  dam’s  records  from  240-300  eggs. 
ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD. 


Send  for  1936  Circular. 


s 


PRING 

BROOK 


Poultry  Farm 

WEBSTER  A.  J.  KUNEY 

Seneca  Falls,  New  York 


TRAPNtSTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  19tl 
SfratM  Bnd  jar  Lar^t  Umjarm  WbtU  Alwsjs.'*'' 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested  G.  ot  C.  181  j 

Pedigreed  Breeding  Cockerels  that  have  all  good  ' 
Production  qualities.  If  you  want  birds  to  win  I 
in  Production  shows  or  eggs  scoring  98  points  or  J 
better,  you  must  have  Cloverdale  type  and  egg  I 

. .  . . .  I 

I 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  I 

F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons  R.  D.  1  Cortland 


quality.  Bred  24  years  by  a  man  who  knows 
Leghorns  and  how  to  breed  them.  Breeding  Stock, 
Hatching  Eggs. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST. 


land,N.Y.  | 


Four  Week  Old 
Leghorn  Pullets  in  Season 

The  Rogers  Farms,  Bergen,  N.Y. 


Woods’  White  Leghorn  Farm 

R.  O.  F*.  —  CERTIFIED 

COCKERELS  FOR  SALE 

At  the  1934  New  York  State  Fair  Woods’  White 
Leghorns  won  five  firsts,  seven  seconds,  two  thirds. 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  detailed  information. 
BOOK  YOUR  ORDERS  NOW  FOR  1936  DELIVERY. 


ROBERT  WOODS 


BALDWINSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red 

Hatching  Eggs 

B.W.D.  —  Clean  —  Prices  reasonable. 

Webster  Poultry  Farm 

Clark  SL  Road  R.  F.  D.  3  Auburn,  New  York 

Hartu/icli  Quality 
S.  C.  White  LtCzhorns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  BY  LAB.  TUBE  METHOD. 

All  males  used  are  from  R.O.P.  Dams  who  have 
laid  225  eggs  or  better. 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  (936  DELIVERY. 

HARTWICK  HATCHERY,  Hartwick,  N.Y. 


HIGHLAND  POULTRY  FARM 


s.  C.W.  LEGHORNS  Cockerels 

PRODUCTION  BRED  for  laroe  size  chalk  white  eoos.  I  w  w  W  ■ 


PRODUCTION  BRED  for  large  size  chalk  white  eggs. 
Cornell  supervised  flock.  Egg  breeding  up  to  310  eggs. 
B.W.D.  stained  antigen  tested  for  past  5  years. 
Place  your  orders  early. 

HERBERT  T.  TILLOTSON 

BOX  A  KING  FERRY,  N.  Y. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Parmenter  Strain 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 


Gove  Strsnn 

For  Flock  Improvement.  Reasonable. 

Homer  S.  Kuncy 

R.  F.  D.  2,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Honey 


60  lbs.  white  extracted  $5.00, 
28  lbs.,  $2.50,  Amber  $4.20, 
Buckwheat  $4.20.  Not  prepaid. 
10  lbs.  white  extracted  post  paid 
$1.50.  Money-back  guarantee. 
Honey  is  the  real  health  sweet. 


RICHQUALITY 

Certified  Leghorns 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1911 


F.  W.  Lesser  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


WALLACE  H  RICH 


Largest  Certified  Flock 
in  New  York  State 
Real  production  poultry  —  write  us  your  needs. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


Harrison  J.  Wilcox  &  Son 


Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


HONE 

Best  Clover,  10  lbs.,  $1.60. 
Buckwheat,  10  lbs.,  $1.40,  5  lbs.,  90c. 

OTHER  PRICES  ON  REQUEST. 

Co  N.  Ballard  Valois,  New  York 


Pedloreed 


For 

Sale 


Berkshires 

ELIGIBLE  TO  REGISTRY. 

FALL  PIGS.  BOTH  SEXES,  40  TO  50  LBS. 

Also  bred  sows  due  in  February  and  March. 

Marion  B.  Tyler 

SOUTH  BYRON,  NEW  YORK. 


I  White  Leghorns 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  ot 
America-  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 

Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

or  write  for  prices,  etc. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  BREEDING  COCKERELS 
AT  THIS  TIME. 

OEROY  TAYLOR 


(784)  14 


1WISH  we  could  start  the  new  year 
by  wiping  out  all  of  the  old  year’s 
problems  and  starting  anew.  Seems  as 
if  on  some  things  the  boys  argue  so 
hard  and  get  exactly  nowhere  that  it 
is  all  very  disappointing. 

Sooner  or  later  there  will  be  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  milk  control,  state  and  inter¬ 
state.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
what  is  going  to  take  place.  The  more 
persons  I  talk  to,  the  less  able  am  1 
to  see  the  light.  More  than  ever  1 
know  the  continual  disagreement 
among  dairymen  is  losing  —  or  has  lost 
■ —  public  sjmipathy. 

I  hear  a  good  deal  about  “why 
don’t  dairymen  get  together  and  patch 
up  their  differences?”  Why  not? 

^  ^ 

The  Apple  Outlook 

Gathering  some  market  notes  the 
other  day,  I  talked  with  one  of  the 
best  informed  shippers.  “I  am  afraid 
for  the  export  market  after  the  holiday 
period,”  he  said.  “Exports  are  twice 
what  they  were  a  year  ago.  There  is 
likelihood  of  a  lot  of  inferior  fruit  be¬ 
ing  shipped.  I  think  growers  and  ship¬ 
pers  will  get  more  money  by  holding 
down  on  volume  and  keeping  the  qual¬ 
ity  up.” 

But  how  is  it  going  to  be  done,  so 
long  as  every  grower  and  shipper  acts 
independently  ? 

The  California  System 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
California  state  code  which  limits 
movement  of  fresh  produce  to  certain 
grades.  Nothing  below  those  grades 
may  move  except  to  the  byproducts 
plants.  Reason  is  that  California  is 
more  concerned  with  marketing  than 
with  production.  It  can  and  does  pro¬ 
duce  —  each  man  as  he  sees  fit.  This 
comes  back  to  the  old  saying  that  pro¬ 
duction  is  an  individual  matter  and 
marketing  a  group  problem. 

Recently  in  the  so-called  Golden 
State  the  system  was  explained  to  me 
and  sounded  reasonable. 

Of  course,  I  have  heard  that  in  sea¬ 
sons  the  grades  may  be  determined  to 
fit  quality  of  the  fruit,  but  I  believe 
system  applies  to  everyone  equally. 
Anyway,  keeping  the  culls  and  poorly 
graded  stuff  out  of  competition  with 
the  better  stuff  is  a  good  idea  as  long 
as  there  is  better  stuff  to  sell. 

:i;  ^ 

Stale  Aji^ricultural  Society 

In  Albany  on  January  22  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  oldest 
farm  organization  in  State,  will  hold 
its  104th  annual  meeting.  Because  of 
increasingly  heavy  attendance,  meeting 
place  is  moved  from  Assembly  parlor 
to  a  larger  room  in  the  State  Office 
Building.  In  the  evening  the  usual 
farm  products  dinner,  at  which  the 
Governor  by  tradition  is  principal 
speaker,  will  be  held.  In  addition  to 
usual  speaking  program  throughout 
the  day,  there  will  be  an  unusual  exhibit 
of  old-fashioned  varieties  of  corn’  in 
lobby  of  the  Ten  Eyck  Hotel. 

^  V 

Hort  Show  This  Month 

Demand  for  space  by  exhibitors  at 
meeting  and  show  of  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society  in  Rochester,  Jan. 
14  to  17,  is  best  in  several  years.  Pro¬ 
gram  has  been  changed  from  three  to 
four  days  to  meet  needs  of  exhibitors 
and  to  permit  of  a  program  responsive 
to  growers’  requests.  General  theme 
is  “How  to  make  money  with  fruit.” 

I  would  like  to  meet  a  grower  not  in¬ 
terested  in  that. 

Eastern  meeting  and  exhibition  will 
be  at  Kingston,  Jan.  29  to  31,  with  an 
equally  good  program.  This  meeting 
has  grown  by  leaps  ^d  botmds  in  re¬ 


cent  years,  indicating  its  popularity 
with  growers. 

* *  *  * 

AFBF  Asks  Oleo  Tax 

We  are  glad  to  correct  an  impression 
left  by  one  of  our  articles  last  month, 
that  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration  at  its  last  meeting  did  not  sup¬ 
port  a  tax  on  oleomargarine.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  while  debate  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  divided,  a  strong  resolution 
was  finally  passed,  asking  for  a  tax 
of  5  cents  per  pound  on  all  oleo  manu¬ 
factured  from  domestic  products  and 
sold  in  the  United  States  and  at  least 
10  cents  per  pound  additional  tax  on 
all  oleo  manufactured  in  whole  or  in 
part  from  imported  products  and  sold 
within  the  United  States. 

That  makes  it  about  unanimous  for 
nearly  all  farm  organizations  meeting 
so  far  have  taken  a  stand  in  favor  of 
taxing  oleo. 

The  Orchard  Menace 

Often  I  have  heard  New  York  grow¬ 
ers  debate  what  to  do  about  the  orch- 
ardist  who  does  not  spray,  whose 
orchard  becomes  a  breeding  place  for 
insects  and  diseases  and  a  menace  to 
the  neighborhood. 

In  California  they  have  an  answer. 
You  merely  ’phone  a  county  insi>ector, 
if  he  has  not  already  been  on  the 
scene.  He  views  orchard,  determines 
if  it  should  be  sprayed  and  notifies  the 
owner.  If  by  a  given  date  job  is  not 
done,  a  county  crew  does  it.  Bill  is 
given  to  tax  collector  and  is  a  lien  on 
the  property  after  taxes. 

❖  ^ 

The  1^5  Peach  Deal 

I  know  a  lot  of  growers  and  shippers 
who  are  disappointed  over  the  past 
season’s  peach  deal.  Western  New 
York  formerly  shipped  seven  or  eight 
thousand  carloads.  In  1934,  after  the 
freeze,  there  were  few  peaches.  In 
1935  there  were  about  1,500  cars.  This 
year  was  the  “clean  up”  thought  some 
men.  It  did  look  so. 

I  did'  not  hear  of  peaches  getting 
above  $1.25  a  bushel.  Toward  the  last 
a  lot  of  them  were  taken  out  of  storage 
at  20  cents  a  bushel.  Growers,  offered 
75  cents  and  up  for  their  peaches,  tree 
run,  refused  to  sell.  They  figured  they 
could  grade,  pack,  buy  packages  and 
handle  at  prices  to  net  more.  When 
the  higher  prices  held  off,  peaches  went 
into  storage.  Prices  went  down. 

Post  Mortem 

One  grower  who  took  75  cents  tree 
run  from  a  canner  figures  he  got  the 
equivalent  of  better  than  a  dollar  on 
packed  stuff.  Caiiners  wanted  the 
peaches  fully  tree-ripened.  This  means 
they  were  left  longer  and  put  on  more 
size  and  weight  than  if  they  had  been 
picked  at  an  earlier  stage  to  pack 
fresh. 

In  1934  when  there  were  no  home¬ 
grown  peaches  housewives  were  frantic 
in  trying  to  get  them.  Many  persons 
bought  southern  peaches  and  were  rea¬ 
sonably  well  satisfied.  In  1935  there 
was  a  heavy  volume  of  shipped-in 
peaches  before  home  product  was 
ready.  Apparently,  many  persons  eith¬ 
er  were  satisfied  to  buy  the  southern 
stuff  or  were  afraid  of  again  being  dis¬ 
appointed  on  home-grown  peaches. 

If  there  is  a  good  crop  in  1936,  grow¬ 
ers  will  have  a  marketing  problem. 
They  must  start  early  and  keep  public 
informed.  There  is  a  price  angle  to 
consider,  tcxx 

*  *  * 

A  Good  Team  * 

The  other  day  Ed  Babcock  addressed 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Monroe 
County  Farm  and  Homo  Bureau  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Greece  Baptist  Church.  At¬ 


tendance  was  more  than  twice  what  it 
was  a  year  ago.  The  minister.  Rev. 
Fred  E.  Dean,  State  Grange  chaplain, 
was  not  on  hand  to  greet  Ed,  as  he 
was  in  Bath  addressing  Steuben  Coim- 
ty  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  Association. 
Attendance  there  was  up.  Dean  and 
Babcock  each  have  addressed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  county  associations,  being  rated 
as  A1  drawing  cards.  Both  of  them 
are  on  the  City  and  County  Dinner 
program  at  Greece  church,  Feb.  19.  . 

V 

Do  You  Favor  Interstate 
Milk  Pact? 

It  is  reported  that  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Administration  will  soon  take 
a  poll  of  dairymen  in  New  York  Milk 
Shed  either  by  balloting  or  at  mass 
meetings,  to  decide  vote  on  proposed 
seven-state  milk  marketing  agreement. 
AAA  says  that  there  will  be  no  attempt 
to  call  meetings  unless  there  is  a  con¬ 
certed  demand  for  them,  and  that 
marketing  agreement  will  not  be  put 
into  effect  unless  the  large  majority  of 
dairymen  want  it. 

*  * 

For  Fewer  Dirt  Roads 

Total  amount  of  Federal  money  for 
farm  to  market  roads  for  New  York 
State  approved  up  to  December  1, 
1935,  was  $149,176,446.  This  is  for 
8,596  different  road  projects,  all  for 
purpose  of  getting  farmers  of  New 
fork  out  of  mud.  Good  business. 

♦  Jj:  * 

TB  Indemnities  Argument  Settled 

Can  you  tell  me  why  I  have  not  receiv¬ 
ed  indemnity,  with  the  exception  of  beef 
value,  for  cows  TB  tested  and  slaughter¬ 
ed  last  September?  Have  state  funds  for 
that  purpose  been  exhausted? 

For  authentic  information  we  refer¬ 
red  this  letter  to  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  Henry  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  at  Albany, 
who  writes  as  follows: 

“An  unfortunate  situation  has  exist¬ 
ed  for  some  time  in  respect  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  federal  indemnity.  This  was 
caused  by  a  disagreement  or  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  indemnity  which  was  payable 
by  the  U.  S.  Government.  We  have  been 
endeavoring  for  some  time  to  get  some 
agreement  reached  on  this  question,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  getting  a  ruling  from 
the  Comptroller  General  under  date  of 
December  18,  1935,  under  the  terms  of 
which  the  Federal  Government  is  to  pay 
two-thirds  of  the  difference  between  the 
appraised  value  and  the  net  salvage  re¬ 
turn  to  the  owner. 

“Previous  to  this  determination,  cover¬ 
ing  a  period  of  three  months,  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General’s  office  has  been  deducting 
from  the  federal  indemnity  computed  in 
Albany  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  various  sums.  In  case  the 
federal  indemnity  on  any  animal  exceeded 
the  state  payment,  there  was  a  reduction 
by  the  Comptroller  General  so  that  no 
payment  by  the  Federal  Government  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  state  payment.  This  caused 
a  very  confusing  and  difficult  situation 
and  operated  to  hold  up  the  payment  of 
a  large  number  of  claims  covering  cattle 
slaughtered  in  September  and  October. 

“There  are  plenty  of  funds  available 
both  for  federal  and  state  indemnity,  and, 
now  that  the  matter  has  been  determin¬ 
ed,  all  claims  will  be  advanced  for  pay¬ 
ment  as  rapidly  as  possible.” 

* 

Alexander  MacDonald 

Alexander  MacDonald,  who  died  in 
Albany,  December  20,  was  hailed  as  the 
father  of  reforestation  in  New  York 
State.  Largely  through  his  efforts 
while  conservation  commissioner.  New 
York  was  the  leader  in  setting  out  trees 
on  idle  acres. 

*  *  * 

Recommend  State  Indemnity  for 

Bang  Abortion  and  Mastitis 

A  committee  from  the  conference 
board  of  New  York  State  farm  organi¬ 
zations  has  requested  of  the  State 
Legislature  an  appropriation  of  2% 
million  dollars  to  be  used  for  indemni¬ 
ties  for  cows  killed  because  of  Bang’s 
disease  and  mastitis.  On  the  commit¬ 
tee  were  Fred  Freestone,  past  master 
of  the  New  York  State  Grange;  Leon 
Chapin,  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Dairymen’s  League;  Har¬ 
old  Stanley,  secretary  of  the  State 
Grange;  and  E.  S.  Foster,  secretary  of 
the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration. 

As  the  situation  stands  aX  present, 
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MONDAY.  JANUARY  6 

12:35 — ".Some  More  LegislatiTc  Bridges  to  Cross,”  E.  S. 
Fo.ster. 

12:45— “Kitchen.s  In  the  Xew  American  Home.”  Laura 
Wing. 


TUESDAY.  JANUARY  7 

12:35 — "1936  Styles  in  Vegetable  Fertilizers,”  Dr.  G.  J. 
Raleigh. 

12:45— New  York  State  Department  of  Education. 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  8 

12:35 — Liglit  SchiKiule  for  the  Hens." 

12:45 — "The  March  of  the  Y'ears,"  .Tared  van  Wagenen. 
Jr.  (Cotmtryside  Talk). 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY  9 

12:35 — "A  Farming  Program  for  the  Northea.st,”  Ron¬ 
ald  Mighell. 

12:45 — "The  Jame.s-Connally  Act  and  Y'our  Dairy  Herd,” 
Dr.  B.  J.  Cady. 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  10 

12^5 — "Between  You  and  Me.”  Howard  R.  Waugh. 
12:45 — "The  Women’s  Corner,”  Ruth  Jonas. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  li 

12:30 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship  —  "Developing  a  Healthy 
Curiosity,"  Greene  County,  N.  Y'.,  4-H  Clubs. 
12:45 — "Valentines  —  A  Fascinating  Hobby,”  Jesse 
Mary  Hill. 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  13 

12:35 — "Establi.shing  Records  on  the  Farm,”  Dr.  Paul 
William.son. 

12:45 — "Let  Y’our  Light  So  Shine,”  Laura  Wing. 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  14 

12:35 — "The  Eternal  War  on  Bugs,”  W.  .1.  Clar. 
WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  15 
12:35 — "The  Cost  of  Cooling." 

12:45 — "A  Frozen  Girl  and  a  Pizen  Sarpint — Songs  of 
Old  York  State.”  Prof.  Harold  Thompson, 
(Countryside  Talk). 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  16 

12:35 — "The  Forest  and  the  Fann,”  Robert  W.  Ilolds- 
worth. 

I2t45— "The  Facts  About  Goats  Milk.”  A.  H.  Lewis. 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  17 

12:35 — "Farm  Prices  and  Why,”  H.  D.  Phillips. 
12:45— "The  Women’s  Corner.”  Vermont  State  College 
of  Agriculture. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  18 

12:30— WGY  4-11  Fellowship  —  "Putting  Ideas  Into 
Practice.”  Bennington  County,  Vt.,  4-H  Clubs. 
12:45 — "Htstory  of  the  Silo,”  Charles  F.  Teed. 


) 

dairymen  who  have  placed  their  herds 
under  federal  supervision  for  control 
of  abortion  and  mastitis  get  salvage 
value  of  the  cows  plus  a  federal  in¬ 
demnity  which,  though  small,  has  been 
quite  welcome  because  previous  to  the 
federal  law  pro’viding  for  that  indem¬ 
nity  dairymen  received  salvage  only, 
for  cows  killed  because  of  Bang  abor¬ 
tion  or  mastitis. 

4;  4: 

Eating  Qualities  of  the  Spud 

What  makes  a  potato  good  to  eat? 
Research  workers  at  Colleges  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Home  Economics  have  been 
making  cooking  tests  of  potatoes.  No 
definite  results  have  yet  been  deter¬ 
mined,  but  one  thing  the  writer  is  sure 
of  is  that  storage  conditions  affect  eat¬ 
ing  quality  of  potatoes.  People  in  cities 
and  -villages,  even  those  who  have  cel¬ 
lars,  eat  dark  or  black  potatoes  much 
of  the  time  because  they  have  to  be 
kept  in  too  warm  temperature. 

Interesting  to  farmers  also  are 
studies  being  made  at  State  College  of 
Agriculture  to  find  a  potato  that  will 
really  resist  blight.  Every  little  while 
someone  claims  to  have  found  a  blight- 
resistant  variety,  but  it  soon  peters  out. 
Present  experiments  are  being  conduct¬ 
ed  on  wild  potatoes  from  Mexico. 

*  *  * 

State  Potato  Committee 

In  New  York  State  potato  act  of 
1935  will  be  administered  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  five  growers:  Roy  Porter,  Elba, 
chairman;  Alonzo  G.  Allen,  Waterville; 
John  Wickham,  Cutchogue;  Leland 
Kreidler,  Arkport;  and  W.  S.  White, ' 
Cadyville. 

«  *  * 

Open  Season  for  Farmers 

Some  of  these  days  farmers  and  farm 
organizations  are  going  to  wage  a  de¬ 
termined  campaign  to  curb  hunters. 
Daniel  Clark,  Warsaw  farmer,  was 
sent  to  a  hospital  in  serious  condition 
because  he  remonstrated  with  a  hunter 
shooting  on  his  piosted  land  during  the 
pheasant  season.  Many  farmers  com¬ 
plain  they  and  their  men  are  in  danger 
during  the  opien  season,  and  that  many 
hunters  utterly  disregard  the  “posted” 
signs.- 


Have  you  read  the  announcement  of 
the  old  lamp  contest  on  the  editorial 
page  of  this  issue? 
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The  Market  Barometer 


MILK 

On  December  1,  U.  S.  milk  production 
was  still  light  for  the  season,  probably 
because  of  some  decrease  in  cow  numbers 
in  some  areas,  a  smaller  proportion  of 
fall  freshening  cows,  and  a  tendency  in 
the  Midwest  to  feed  beef  cows  instead  of 
dairy  cows. 

In  North  Atlantic  states  crop  reporters 
indicated  that  cows  are  giving  14.34 
pounds  of  milk  a  day  as  compared  to 
14.41  a  year  ago.  In  New  York  State  cows 
are  giving  .3  of  a  pound  of  milk  per  cow 
per  day  less  than  a  year  ago. 

For  the  week  ending  December  24,  the 
feed  price  index  was  71.4  per  cent  of  the 
1926  level,  as  compared  with  73.2  per  cent 
the  week  previous  and  114.1  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  date  a  year  ago. 

Butter  prices  have  been  fluctuating. 
There  has  been  some  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  in  Central  West  and  prices  have 
been  holding  just  low  enough  to  permit 
imports  at  a  profit.  Some  foreign  butter 
is  coming  in,  mostly  to  be  held  in  bond  in 
hope  of  better  prices.  December  with¬ 
drawals  of  butter  from  storage  were 
slightly  greater  than  for  last  December. 


EGG  AUCTIONS 
New  York 


Po’keepsie 

Albanv 

L.  Isl.’'''* 

Dec.  24 

Dec. 

24 

Dec.  20 

N.  Y. 

Fey.  Lge - 

3I-34I'2 

29 

-33 

32-36 

N.  Y. 

6r.  A  Lge _ 

30-32 

28 

-33 

N.  Y. 

Fey.  Mod _ 

26-28'/2 

24 

-28 

25-28 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Med _ 

25-271/2 

231, 

'2-27 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Pullet-. 

24-25I.'2 

23 

-25 

24-27 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Peewee.. 

22-24 

22-24 

Brown 

Fey.  Lge.  _ 

28 

-33 

30-33 

Brown 

Gr.  A  Lge _ 

29-32 

Brown 

Fey.  Med _ 

25-27 

Brown 

Gr.  A  Med _ 

25-27'/2 

'  New  Jersey 

The  following  quotations  represent  cash 
sales  at  the  auctions : 

Flemington — December  24,  1935 — Num¬ 
ber  of  cases  sold— 888.  Hennery  Whites, 
N.  J.  Fey.  30%-36c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med. 
25-28%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  29-34c ;  N.  J. 
Grade  A  Med.  25-27y2c;  Pullets  23y2-25c; 
Pewees  21-22%c:  Hennery  Browns,  N.  J. 
Grade  A  29-31.%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med. 
25-271/20;  Pullets  20-211/20;  Ducks  23-29y3C. 

Vineland — December  23,  1935 — Number 

of  cases  sold — 771.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  31%-34c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  271/3-301/20; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  301/3-321/30;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  27i^-29%c;  Producers  Grade  30-32%c; 
Producers  Grade  Med.  26%-27i,4c;  Pullets 
25-28C ;  Pewees  22-23%c ;  Hennery  Browns, 
N.  J.  Grade  A  30y3-32c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  201/2-280;  Pullets  23i/2-25c;  Pewees 
20c;  Ducks  35c. 

Paterson — December  20,  1935 — Number 

of  cases  sold — 126.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  351/3-371^0;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  33%-35c; 
N.  J  .Grade  A  35-41i/4c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  32-36c;  Creams  33%-36%c;  Creams, 


Med.  32ii-33c;  Pullets  31-32y2C;  Pewees 
30-30%c;  Hennery  Browns,  N.  J.  Grade  A 
35-36C;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med.  32ii-32?4c; 
Pullets  31iic. 

Hightstown — December  19  &  23,  1935 — 
Number  of  cases  sold — 372  (two  sales). 
Quotations  as  of  December  23.  Hennery 
Whites,  N.  J.  Fey.  3iy2-34iic;  N.  J.  Fey. 
Med.  29-30%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  31i/4-34c;  N. 
J.  Grade  A  Med.  28i/4-30%c;  Producers 
Grades,  Tints  30%-31c ;  Tints,  Med.  25c ; 
Pullets  23%-27c;  Pewees  18-19%c;  Crax 
25c ;  Hennery  Browns,  N.  J.  Fey.  30%-33c ; 
N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  28y-30)4c;  Pewees 
Mt.  Holly — December  23,  1935 — Number 
of  cases  sold — 114.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Grade  A  30-34c ;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med.  28yt- 
30%c;  Producers  Grade  26% -30c ; Producers 
Grade  Med.  20-26%c;  Pullets  20-23y2C; 
Hennery  Browns,  N.  J.  Grade  A  26)4- 
3214c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med.  25-31c. 

PJIICES 


Nov.  15 


Wheat  (average  U.  S.  farm 

Nov. 

15 

Oct.  15 

1934 

price  _  - 

-88.7 

96.3 

88.1 

Potatoes  (bu.)  _  . 

62.6 

46.1 

45.9 

Hogs,  per  cwt.  (at  Chicago) 

$9.31 

$9.83 

$5.66 

Beef  steers,  per  cwt.  (at  farm) 

$6.05 

$6.24 

$3.81 

Eggs,  per  doz.  (at  farm)..  .. 

30.1 

28.6 

Chickens,  lb.  (at  farm)  _ 

15.9 

15.7 

11.7 

Butter  (92  score  at  N.  Y.) 

32.3 

28.9 

29.4 

Cheese  (Twins  at  Wisconsin) 

15.1 

14.1 

12.3 

Lambs,  cwt.  (at  farm)  — 

$7.57 

$7.38 

$4.84 

Wool,  lb.  (at  farm)  - 

22.2 

21.3 

19.2 

Following  are  top  prices 

at 

New 

York 

City  with  comparisons 

for  ( 

other  years : 

1931  1932  1933 

1934 

1935 

Butter  (92  score) 

per  lb.  _  -31c  23t4C  ; 

200 

Cheese,  fresh,  fancy. 

per  lb.  _ _  I4'/2  I3'/2 

12 

No  Quotations 

Eggs,  white  specials. 

per  doz.  37  35 

26 

37 

31 

Fowls  (live)  per  lb.  24  16 

16 

17 

25 

Hogs  (live)  per  lb.  5  4 

4 

7 

10  3/10 

Hay,  per  ton  _ $19.00  $17.00  $18.00 

$25.00 

$17.00 

On  or  about  December  15 : 

Hog  prices  had  been  rising.  Some  slump 
not  unlikely. 

Wheat  advanced  sharply,  due  to  mini¬ 
mum  price  fixed  by  Argentine. 

Lamb  prices  were  at  highest  level  in 
five  years. 

Butter  and  eggs  had  apparently  reach¬ 
ed  seasonal  peak  for  year. 

Wool  prices  had  advanced  since  April. 

U.  S.  Wholesale  prices  were  1  per  cent 
higher  than  month  earlier  and  stood  at 
118  per  cent  of  1910-14  level. 

Wholesale  prices  in  foreign  countries 
were  rising. 

Farm  income  for  first  three  months  of 
1936  is  expected  to  be  above  same  month 
last  year. 

Potato  prices  were  expected  to  stay  at 
about  present  level. 

POTATOES 

Final  estimate  of  1935  potato  crop  was 
jumped  to  385,421,000  bushels,  3  million 
bushels  over  the  November  estimate. 
Maine  estimate  went  up  about  500  bushels. 
New  York  was  dropped  550,000  and  Penn- 


Profits  in  Milk  Distribution 

By  LELAND  SPENCER 


In  a  previous  issue,  we  estimated  that, 
under  present  conditions  in  New  York 
milk  shed,  farmers  get  about  43  per  cent 
of  consumers’  milk  dollar,  dealers  57  per 
cent.  It  goes  without  saying  that  farmers 
have  been  getting  too  little.  But  just  now 
we  are  interested  in  the  question  as  to 
whether  dealers  have  been  getting  too 
much.  Answer  to  this  question  is  found 
in  the  rate  of  profit  on  dealers’  invest¬ 
ment. 

We  do  not  know  how  profitable  milk 
business  has  been  in  the  past  year  or  so, 
but  figures  for  previous  months  and  years 
throw  some  light  on  the  general  situation. 

Fibres  in  the  table  show  that  in  1927 
and  1931,  leading  dairy  companies  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere  earned  a  rather  high 
return  on  their  investment.  In  the  early 


part  of  the  depression,  profits  of  milk 
companies  evidently  held  up  much  better 
than  those  of  other  lines  of  business,  and 
of  course  much  better  than  farm  incomes 
did.  As  prices  went  down  in  1930,  1931, 
and  1932,  dealers,  because  of  their  bar¬ 
gaining  power,  were  able  to  pass  a  major 
part  of  the  reductions  back  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  In  1933  and  1934,  milk  dealer  pro¬ 
fits  apparently  were  down  to  a  very  mod¬ 
erate  level. 

Figures  for  Connecticut  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  are  on  a  somewhat  different  basis, 
but  even  so,  it  would  appear  that  milk 
business  in  those  markets  has  been  more 
profitable  than  it  has  in  New  York. 

In  the  next  article,  we  shall  consider 
what  becomes  of  the  price  which  the  con¬ 
sumer  pays  for  a  quart  of  niilk. 


PROFITS  OF  DAIRY  AND  OTHER  CXIRPORATIONS 

Percentage  of  net  worth  Percentage  of  total  capital 


Year 

1400  manu¬ 
facturing 

10  large 

Leading 
New  York 

Leading 

Upstate 

New  York 

Connec- 

Phila- 

and  trading 

dairy  cor- 

City  milk 

milk 

ticut 

delphia 

corporations* 

porations* 

dealers** 

dealers** 

dealers -t 

dealers -i- 

1927 

9.0 

13.2 

12.3 

7.0 

t 

t 

1929 

t 

t 

t 

t 

20.21 

t 

1931 

2.5 

12.3 

12.0 

9.4 

19.13 

t 

1932 

Deficit 

6.2 

9.3 

X 

t 

12.31 

13.27 

1933 

2.7 

4.2 

5.1 

5.1 

5.80 

8.05 

1934 

4.5  ' 

4.8 

t 

t 

4.14 

5.22 

*From  monthly  letter  on  Economic  Conditions,  National  City  Bank. 

“From  investigations  by  Joint  Legislative  Conunittee  and  Milk  Control  Board,  State  of  New  York.  See  Leg¬ 
islative  Document  No.  114  (1933)  p.  186.  and  mimeographed  reports  by  New  York  Division  of  Milk  Control, 
Albany. 

tNot  available. 

+ Beport  of  Federal  Trade  Coounlssion,  House  Document  152,  1935. 


sylvania  was  upped  nearly  a  million  a,nd 
a  half.  Final  estimate  is  still  29,000,000 
bushels  below  last  year’s  production. 
Early  states  indicate  a  6  per  cent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  acreage;  second  early,  2  per  cent 
less ;  and  intermediate  states,  4  per  cent 
less. 

*  *  * 

The  potato  deal  is  passing  through  the 
usual  holiday  lull  when  demand  is  limit¬ 
ed  and  prices  usually  remain  stationary 
or  weaken  under  the  decline  in  consumer 
buying.  The  market  has  not  been  mater¬ 
ially  helped  by  the  December  crop  report 
which  increased  the  total  production,  al¬ 
though  there  w'as  little  or  no  gain  in  the 
late  states.  Little  or  no  improvement  in 
potatoes  is  anticipated  until  early  in  Jan¬ 
uary  as  the  trade  is  holding  off  buying 
in  an  effort  to  determine  what  is  ahead 
for  1936. 

With  Maine  growers  asking  $1.50  to 
$1.60  per  barrel  and  $1.60  per  hundred¬ 
weight  delivered  in  New  York,  dealers 
claim  that  there  was  very  little  profit  at 
prevailing  prices,  which  permitted  a  5 
to  10  cents  a  sack  margin.  The  Long  Is¬ 
land  deal  w'as  rather  quiet  with  the  grow¬ 
ers  holding  out  for  $1.75  to  $1.90  per  hun¬ 
dred.  There  is  a  confidence  among  the 
growers  that  prices  should  hold  at  pre¬ 
vailing  levels  and  there  is  a  resistence 
against  any  declines. 

New  potatoes  have  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  with  Bermudas  bringing  $10  to  $11 
per  barrel  and  Floridas  $2.25  per  50  pound 
crate. 

There  is  much  talk  in  the  markets  re¬ 
garding  the  diversion  program  of  the 
AAA  and  it  is  understood  that  the  grow¬ 
ers  in  Maine  are  holding  out  for  higher 
prices  on  the  belief  that  if  a  portion  of 
the  second  grade  stock  is  diverted  prices 
will  hold  at  prevailing  levels  or  make  a 
substantial  gain  during  the  next  three 
months. — Amos  Kirby. 

BEAN  OUTLOOK 

Probable  heavy  carryover  of  dry  beans 
clouds  prospects  for  returns  from  1936 
crop.  1935  production  was  13,806,000  bags 
and  probable  consumption  is  10,000,000. 
Bean  acreage  in  1935  was  16  per  cent 
above  1928-32  average. 

In  October  1935,  New  York  farmers 
averaged  to  get  a  little  less  than  $3.00  per 
hundred,  about  50  cents  less  than  a  year 
earlier. 

APPLES 

Four  million  bushels  were  lopped  off 
the  November  estimate  of  the  commercial 
apple  crop,  leaving  the  crop  still  18  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  ahead  of  last  year. 

Apple  growers  will  have  competition 
from  an  orange  and  grapefruit  crop  14 
per  cent  lower  than  in  1934.  For  first  8 
months  of  1935,  factory  workers  had  8 
per  cent  more  money  to  spend  than  in 
1934;  may  have  still  more  in  1936. 

*  *  * 

Poor  Apples  Will  Hurt  Exports 

Interest  centers  upon  what  the  apple 
market  will  do  when  the  “dull”  period 
following  the  holidays  has  passed.  The 
export  market  so  far  has  been  encourag¬ 
ing.  With  the  ban  lifted  several  weeks 
ago  on  grades  below  No.l  the  volume  to 
the  United  Kingdom  picked  up  and  prices 
dropped  slightly.  It  is  hard  to  predict  the 
trend,  which  depends  upon  two  things : 
how  the  holiday  offerings  are  consumed 
up  to  Jan.  15,  and  the  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  exports. 

International  Apple  Association  reports 
to  Dec.  20  U.  S.  and  Canada  shipped 
2,109,936  barrels  and  4,511,621  boxes  to  the 
U.  K.  in  spite  of  heavy  volume  just  be¬ 
fore  Christmas  prices  in  London  and 
Liverpool  rose  10  cents  per  package,  ac¬ 
cording  to  F.  A.  Motz,  U.  S.  marketing 
specialist  in  London.  Cooking  apples  drop¬ 
ped  and  traders  expected  a  holiday  season 
better  than  a  year  ago. 

There  is  fear  among  some  observers 
that  a  large  amount  of  low  grade  stuff 
may  go  across  after  the  holidays.  This 
will  mean  cheap  apples  for  Europe  and 
business  for  the  steamship  companies, 
but  may  not  help  growers. 

Western  New  York  has  enjoyed  a  fair 
export  demand  for  Greenings,  Ganos  and 
Ben  Davis.  This  has  helped  domestic  sit¬ 
uation.  Dealers  were  paying  growers  and 
packers  around  $2.30  barrel  for  Bens,  U. 
S.  Combination  grade  2%  inch  up ;  $2.50  to 
$2.60  for  U.  S.  No.  1  grade  2%  inch  up. 
Cold  storage  stock  No.  I’s  were  selling 
around  $3  per  barrel.  Greenings  2%  inch 
up  around  $1.15  per  barrel  f.  o.  b. 

On  Rochester  public  market  demand 
has  centered  for  better  grad  stock,  with 
McIntosh  and  Spys  75  cents  to  $1.65  per 
bushel  depending  upon  quality.  Other 


varieties  sold  for  60  cents  to  $1.50  per 
bushels.  Supplies  on  Albany  market  were 
moderate,  with  prices  in  line  with  Ro¬ 
chester.  At  Buffalo  Spys  sold  for  75  cents 
to  $1.35  per  bushel,  McIntosh  at  $1  to 
$1.50,  other  varieties  85  cents  to  $1. — Skeff 


Syracuse  Regional  Market 
Progress 


By  E.  J.  LONIS 

SATURDAY,  December  14,  1935,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  city  of 
Syracuse  ground  was  broken  in  starting 
a  contract  to  begin  grading  and  fill  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Central  New 
York  Regional  Market.  This  market 
site  contains  fifty  acres  available  for 
market  purposes,  of  which  twenty-five 
acres  are  to  be  developed  for  present 
needs.  Layout  plans  showing  producer- 
stalls,  commission  houses,  administra¬ 
tion  and  office  building  with  restaur¬ 
ant,  and  allied  store  buildings  have  been 
prepared  to  fit  the  needs  of  this  mod¬ 
ern  market. 

The  idea  of  a  regional  market  of  this 
type  is  not  new.  Some  twelve  or  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago  Harry  E.  Crouch,  now 
Senior  Assistant  in  Marketing  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  began  the  study 
of  markets  which  has  developed  this 
plan  for  facilities  to  meet  needs  of 
wider  range  marketing  of  perishable 
food  products  under  our  present  setup 
of  roads  and  transportation. 

During  1933  session  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  an  Authority  was  created  by  the 
State  to  take  over  problem  of  better 
facilities  for  marketing  perishable  food 
products.  The  Authority  covers  the 
territory  of  Onondaga,  Oswego,  Oneida, 
Cayuga,  Cortland  and  Madison  Coim- 
ties,  and  its  board  of  directors  is  made 
up  of  two  representatives  from  each 
county  and  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  'at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

During  the  year  1933  studies  were 
made  relative  to  establishing  a  regional 
market  for  this  group  of  counties. 
These  studies  brought  facts  which 
clearly  showed  that  this  would  not  only 
be  a  market  for  these  six  coimties,  but 
would  reach  out  to  service  ten  or  more 
counties,  and  would  imdoubtedly  be¬ 
come  an  inter-state  market  terminal. 
This  brought  up  the  question  of  who 
should  have  interest  in  helping  to 
finance  the  project.  Result  was  that 
application  was  made  for  a  loan  from 
the  Federal  Government.  Government 
representatives  asked  why  should  not 
New  York  State  furnish  part  of  the 
funds?  The  answer  has  been  that  New 
York  State  by  legislative  enactment  in 
1935  has  furnished  funds  to  purchase 
the  site.  .  The  Federal  Government  has 
given  an  outright  grant,  and  has  loan¬ 
ed  other  funds  to  be  paid  back  in  twen¬ 
ty  years. 

While  project  calls  for  a  large  in¬ 
vestment,  it  also  calls  into  the  circle 
of  the  market  more  income  facilities 
than  smaller  markets  have,  and  there¬ 
by  will  be  self-liquidating  without 
greater  cost  to  the  producer,  or  the 
consuming  public. 

There  is  need  of  educational  work  to 
teach  the  public  how  best  to  use  these 
larger  facilities,  there  is  need  of  care¬ 
ful  conservative  management,  and 
there  is  also  need  of  continued  backing 
and  interest  on  part  of  those  who  have 
cooperated  to  date,  namely  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Governor’s  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Farm  organizations  and  the  Press. 


EGG 


We  need  quality: 

Will  pay  big  prices 
for  quality  eggs. 
MARKETING  IN  BUSINESS  107  YEARS. 

Reliable  •  Responsible  '  Respectable 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO.,  164  Chamberi  St.,  N.  Y- 
Send  Postal  for  Egg  Pamphlet,  Free. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


DESIRABLE  25  COW,  TIOGA  COUNTY  DAIRY  FARM. 

in  Newark  Valley.  Macadam  road.  Attractive  8  room 
dwelling,  75  ft.  barn.  34  ft.  silo.  Other  buildings.  Wir¬ 
ed  for  Electricity.  102  acres:  30  tillage.  Good  pasture. 
$5,600.  20-33  year  payment  plan. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


50  Acres,  Stock,  Crops,  Tools 

Handy  high  school  town;  good  9-room  house,  bam,  in¬ 
sured  $2500;  price  only  $2000  including  cows,  shoats, 
implements,  hay.  potatoes,  firewood,  etc.;  part  down;  pg. 
19  big  WINTER  catalog.  FREE. 

STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


HOUGHTON  COLLEGE  VICINITY,  80  acres,  improved 
road,  electricity,  good  buRdings,  price  $2500.  Trade  for 
larger  Western  New  York  farm,  equipped,  good  location, 
UP  to  $6000  value,  or  village  property  around  $1000. 

lynde;  real  estate,  Centerville,  n.  y. 


(786)  16 


American  Agfriculturist,  January  4,  1936 


V^IERR  layers  did 


At  Georgia.  At  Hunterdon  Co.  At  Passaic  Co. 

At  Vineland.  Poultry  Item  Trophy  Contest. 

High  R.  I.  Red  pen  in  one  contest.  Also  high  R.  L 
Red  hen  with  313.6  points.  At  another,  high  Barred 
Rock  pen  and  hen.  W.  Leghorn  hen  laid  313  eggs. 
Kerr's  five  high  pens  laid  11,499  eggs,  average 
weight  24.07  ounces  per  dozen.  All  contest  birds 
bred  and  reared  on  Kerr's  own  breeding  form. 
This  shows  ancestry  of  Kerr's  Lively  Chicks,  bred 
to  lay.  120,000  breeders  carefully  culled,  banded 
and  blood-tested.  28  years'  experience  and  fair 
dealing  guarantee  satisfaction.  Write  for  free 
Kerr  Chick  Book  and  advance  order  discount  offer. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

21  Railroad  Avenue  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Branch  Offices:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton.  Camden;  N.  Y. — Bing¬ 
hamton,  Middletown.  Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. 
—Lancaster,  Scranton;  Mass. — West  Springfield,  Lowell:  Conn.— 
Danbury,  Norwich;  Del. — Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.  21.  ) 
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All  EGGS  used  are  from  MV  OWN 
BREEDERS.  100%  STATE  LABORA¬ 
TORY  BLOOD-TESTED  for  Pullorum 
Disease  (B.W.D.)  Free  (Tube  Ag- 
glutination  Method.) 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing, 
make  QUICK  GROAVTH  on  Broilers 
and  Capons.  Write  for  special  prices 
on  large  orders. 

I  SPECIALIZE.  ONE  BREED, 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


DEPT.  B 

ROCKLAMD 

MASS. 
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■AYLOR'S  CHICKS 

— Dependable  layers — Fa-st  growing,  12  popular 
rarieties.  Blood-tested.  Also  Cross  Breeds  and 
day  old  pullets.  FREE  CATALOG. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  Box  12,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


KEYSTONE  CHICKS— Reds,  Rocks.  Leghorns. 
Establisheil  1910 — Penna. ’s  pioneer  hatchery 
.  lias  furnished  the  foundation  stock  for  thou- 
.  sands  of  the  largest  and  most  profitable  poul 
,'try  farms  in  the  eastern  U.  S.  for  many  years. 
'Healthy  and  vigorous,  blood  tested  stock. 
Reasunable  prices.  Write  THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS 
&.  HATCHERY,  Box  28,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


HUBBARD'S 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


18  YEARS  of  scientific  breeding  have  made 
Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  outstanding  profit- 
makers.  No  trapnested, 
pedigreed  stock  is  ever  sold. 

Each  chick  you  buy  in¬ 
herits  generations  of 
proved  blood — the  real 
foundation  of  poultry 
profits. 


BALANCED 

BREEDING 

FEATURES 


Note  the  Hubbard  8-point 
Balanced  Breeding  features 
in  the  panel.  Write  for  our 
valuable  catalog  which  tells 
the  complete  Hubbard 
story.  No  poultryman  in¬ 
terested  in  profits  should 
miss  this  straightforward 
book  of  facts.  Mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  today. 


1  Low  Mort.ility 

2  Freedom  from 
Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease  (B.  W.  D.l 

3  Fast,  Uniform 

Growth 

4  Outstanding 

Vigor 

5.  Rapid,  Full 
Feathering 

6  Early  Maturity 

7  Good  Egg 
Prod  uc  t i o n 

8  Large  Egg  Size 


'Cl 


HublarJ  Farms 

WALPOLE,  N.H. 

Branch  Planes:  Ransomville,  N.  Y.“—  Ephrata,  Pa. 


FREE 


THIS  VALUABLEf 

CATALOG  ; 


HUBBARD  FARMS 
Walpole.  N.  H.,  Box  No,  121  A 
Please  mail  a  free  copy  of  your  1936  catalog. 
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REDBIRD  FARM 

R.  I.  Reds,  Rock-Red  Cross 

Profitable  for  Broilers  and  Eggs 

Customers  report  a  good  percentage  of  3  lb.  broilers 
at  10  weeks  from  our  stock.  Pullets  start  laying 
at  about  4%  months,  and  are  usually  in  50% 
production  of  standard-size  eggs  at  6  months. 

98%  LIVABILITY 
GUARANTEED 

first  4  weeks 

Chicks  lost  in  excess  of  2%  during  first  4  weeks 
will  be  replaced  free  or  purchase  price  refunded. 
Customers  habitually  raise  98%  or  better.  RED- 
BIRD  FARM  CHICKS,  shipped  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
by  air  mail,  arrive,  100%  aUve. 

44,000  Pullorum  Tested  Breeders 

Large.st  R.  I.  Bed  flock  in  the  tTnited  States  tested 
for  pullorum  and  found  100%  FREE.  Tests  were 
made  by  the  Mass.  Agricultural  College.  This  strain 
has  made  steady  progress  for  25  years  —  from  45 
hens  to  44,000  breeders.  Generations  of  scientific 
breeding  have  given  our  strain  outstanding  vigor, 
large  size  and  heavy  egg  production.  Every  egg 
entering  our  incubators  is  produced  on  our  own  farm. 
REDBIRD  FARM  REDS  are  making  money  for 
thousands  of  our  customers.  Give  them  a  trial; 
they  will  do  as  weU  for  you. 

Make  Reservations  NOW 

and  benefit  by  our  Early  Order  Discount.  Write 
today  for  details  and  copy  of  our  1936  CATALOG. 

Route  II, 

WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


Redbird  Farm, 


NewHampskires-HallavssCGosstiitjjQiicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
y  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.^V.  D.) 

T  by  the  Official  State  testing  agency 
.  ;  of  one  of  the  'six  New  England  States,  with: : 

NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
■t.  Tube  Agglutination  tested 

Ty-  within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

(^ELL  BRED/to'WELL  BREEDER^ 

"Never  a  week  without  a  hatch.’’  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Catalogue. 

25  years  shipping  Quality  Chicks. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  59,  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


SEVEN  STAR  REASONS  WHY  YOU  SHOULD  BUY 
AVERY’S  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS! 

( I )  ALL  Eggs  set  are  Large  Size  —  from  breeders  on 
our  own  three  farms  ONLY.  (2)  Not  a  single  reactor 
in  16  years  BWD  State  Testing  (tube  agglut. ).  (3)  Bred 
for  profitable  flock  averages.  (4)  Large  uniform  brown 
“gs  —  even  color  and  shape.  (5)  Uniform  RED  colored 
x;k.  (6)  Unusual  Vigor  and  Low  Mortality.  (7)  We 
replace  or  refimd  losses  first  2  weeks. 

8,000  "home  farm"  breeders.  Fine  catalog  now  ready 
tells  about  customer  results.  Write  today  for  hatches 
available.  Have  been  persistently  oversold. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

C.  T.  AVERT  &  SON 
Route  7,  Colralu,  Mass. 


iW  „ll!'  ,  1!  ■  Till,  ^  Jill'  ■  'il|i|  ,'1.1  ,'!i!  ii,'-’  i.il 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


1935  and  1936 


By  J.  G.  HUTTAR 


1HOPE  you’ve  had  a  nice  holiday 
season  and  wish  you  all  a  very  hap¬ 
py  and  more  prosperous  New  Year. 

I  happened  to  be  glancing  over  some 
of  my  old  copies  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  I  came  across  the  issue 
of  March  2nd.  In  this  issue  my  little 
chat  with  you  appeared  on  the  front 

page  and  was  en¬ 
titled  “Twice  As 
Much  Money  for 
Eggs.’’ 

I  was  “bawled” 
out  by  a  few  poul- 
trymen  for  writing 
such  an  optimistic 
article  b  e  c  a  u  s  e 
they  said  it  would 
encourage  too 
many  people  to 
raise  chickens. 
Well,  there  were 
more  chick  ens 
raised  all  right  but 
I  don’t  think  my 
statements  had 
much  to  do  with  it. 
In  fact  I  rejiorted 
in  that  same  article 
that  the  advance  orders  for  chicks  in 
the  Northeast  were  more  than  double 
the  number  ordered  in  1934  up  to  that 
same  date.  So  the  horse  was  out  of 
the  barn  before  I  opened  the  door.  But 
that’s  neither  here  nor  there.  The  main 
thing  is  that  1935  was  a  good  egg  year, 
as  the  two  accompanying  charts  of 
prices  will  show,  and  now  how  about 
1936. 

The  Market  Viewpoint 

A  short  time  ago  I  sat  in  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  a  number  of  the  biggest  egg 
dealers  here  in  New  York  and  a  couple 
of  men  from  the  AAA  in  Washington. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  get 
at  sonae  facts  about  egg  market  con¬ 
ditions,  especially  to  see  if  it  would  be 
wise  for  the  federal  government  to  step 
in  and  buy  some  of  the  storage  "surplus 
on  hand.  It  was  brought  out  that  the 
people  who  stored  the  surplus  of  last 
Spring’s  egg  crop  were  losing  $1.50  to 
$2.00  a  case  when  they  sold  this  Fall. 
That’s  a  lot  of  money  considering  that 
there  were  over  8,000,000  cases  stored 
this  year.  The  government  men  were 
interested  in  finding  out  the  cause  for 
this  loss.  Most  of  the  egg  men  pres¬ 
ent  felt  that  the  main  reason  for  the 
loss  was  that-they  paid  too  much  for 
the  eggs  last  Spring.  Some  even  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  producers  could 
take  quite  a  bit  less  for  their  eggs  and 
still  make  money.  I  don’t  think  that’s 
right  but  the  important  thing  is  that 
the  men  who  usually  buy  up  the  im- 
eaten  surplus  in  the  Spring  seem  de¬ 
termined  to  pay  less  money  this  com¬ 
ing  season  or  go  without. 

It  isn’t  likely  that  prices  will  drop 
below  last  year’s  low  figure  of  23 
on  Nearby  White  Specials.  It  is  prob¬ 
able,  however,  that  prices  will  stay 
down  longer  than  they  did  last  year. 
More  like  they  did  in  the  other  four 
previous  years  as  shown  in  the  1931  to 
1935  average  prices  on  the  charts. 
Usually  prices  don’t  start  up  imtil 
about  the  middle  of  May  but  this  year 
they  started  up  in  the  middle  of  March. 

Production  in  1936 

The  government  reports  an  increase 
of  6.6%  in  the  number  of  pullets  on , 
farms  October  1,  but  with  2.7%  fewer 
hens  this  year  the  increase  of  all  chick¬ 
ens  on  farms  is  only  3%.  I  have  seen 
no  figures  for  the  Northeastern  states 
but  judging  by  the  receipts  of  eggs 
here  in  New  York  and  reports  I  have 
gotten  from  people  who  work  a  good 
deal  -with  poultrymen  in  this  territory, 
such  as  feed  store  managers  and  egg 
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auction  masters,  I  should  guess  the  in¬ 
crease  to  be  nearer  10%  in  this  area. 

I’m  told  by  people  in  the  feed  busi¬ 
ness  that  there’s  no  reason  to  expect 
any  great  change  in  feed  prices  in  the 
next  few  months.  It’s  likely,  there¬ 
fore,  that  egg  producers  will  feed  their 
hens  at  least  as  well  as  they  have 
this  year.  So  it  looks  like  more  eggs. 
Of  course  we  had  a  very  light  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  so  a  3%  increase  is  really  nothing 
serious.  It  is  wise,  however,  to  plan 
to  give  the  birds  a  little  better  care 
this  coming  year  than  in  the  past. 

Keep  a  little  better  stock,  cull  a  lit¬ 
tle  closer,  take  the  best  possible  care 
of  your  eggs  and  ship  them  frequently. 

I  think  there’s  every  reason  in  the 
world  to  look  forward  to  1936  with  con¬ 
fidence  so  far  as  market  eggs  are  con¬ 
cerned.  There  will  no  doubt  be  times 
this  Spring  when  markets  will  look 
kind  of  discouraging.  But,  with  con¬ 
sumption  likely  to  be  better  as  condi¬ 
tions  continue  to  improve  and  no  mam¬ 
moth  production  in  sight,  I  don’t  see 
why  the  year  as  a  whole  should  not  be 
satisfactory. 

There’s  one  thing  which  we  can  never 
again  lose  sight  of.  Egg  production 
will  never  again  be  a  haphazard,  barn¬ 
yard  proposition.  Like  apples,  oranges, 
milk  and  many  other  farm  products, 
eggs  must  be  better  and  look  better 
than  they  have  in  the  past.  If  you 
don’t  do  it  your  neighbor  will  and  if  no 
one  in  the  Northeast  does  it,  more  eggs 
will  he  trucked  in  from  the  Middle 
West  and  Pacific  Coast  poultrymen 
will  ship  more  than  they  now  do.  The 
New  York  market  no  longer  has  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  henneries  located  within 
200  miles  of  the  city  for  its  fresh  eggs. 
We’re  in  real  competition. 

You’ll  have  to  think  about  the  flavor 
of  the  eggs  you  sell,  about  grading, 
packing,  cooling  and  prompt  shipping. 
It  sounds  like  a  big  order  but  the 
beauty  of  it  is  that  it  just  means  feed¬ 
ing  any  good  ration  to  good  hens  and 
then  handling  eggs  like  you  would  any 
perishable  product.  But  regardless  of 
how  you  or  I  feel  about  it  the  facts 
won’t  be  changed.  Better  eggs  will 
continue  to  come  into  New  York  just 
the  same.  You’re  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  and  I  think  it’s  a  good  business 
year  in  and  year  out.  Treat  it  like  a 
business  and  not  like  a  nuisance.  This 
last  statement  is  meant  only  for  a  few 
producers.  .  Most  egg  producers  in  the 
Northeast  do  take  good  care  of  their 
eggs  and  send  a  good  product  to 
market. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  4,  1936 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

Henyard  Gossip 

By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


IN  a  previous  issue  we  mentioned 
Pikgards  and  Marvel  Specs  for  the 
prevention  of  cannibalism  and  feather 
picking.  Since  then  I  have  received 
letters  from  users  of  both  devices.  To 
date  they  have  all  been  favorable,  in 
fact  enthusiastic. 

Another  inexpensive  recent  introduc¬ 
tion  is  an  egg  clean¬ 
er.  I  have  seen 
this  in  use  on  a 
number  of  farms 
and  it  appears 
practical  and  a 
real  saver  of  labor. 
It  is  strictly  a  dry 
cleaner.  The  eggs 
are  held  against  a 
rapidly  revolving 
buffer  of  emery 
cloth  which  is  driv¬ 
en  by  a  small  mo¬ 
tor.  Cost  of  the 
complete  outfit  is 
$8.75.  The  buffer 
alone  is  $2.75  and 
replacement  of  the 
emery  buffer  cloth 
“brushes”  costs  45c. 
Use  of  this  cleaner  is  limited  to  those 
farms  having  electricity. 

Mechanical  egg  grades  have  appear¬ 
ed  recently.  One  is  a  small  affair  that 
requires  no  electric  or  other  power  for 
its  operation.  This  costs  about  $11  or 
$12  and  works  well  when  one  has  prop¬ 
erly  leveled  the  machine  and  has  once 
mastered  the  art  of  correctly  placing 
the  eggs. 

Another  egg  grader,  much  larger  and 
costing  considerably  more,  does  an  ex¬ 
tremely  accurate  and  rapid  job  of  grad¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Kauder  of  New  Paltz  esti¬ 
mates  that  it  cuts  to  one-third  the 
time  required  for  grading  and  does  a 
better  job.  He  thinks  it  would  be  a 
good  investment  for  farms  that  carry 
more  than  a  thousand  layers.  Electric 
current  is  required,  and  a  candling  de¬ 
vice  is  included. 

* 

Why  Do  They  Shake  Their  Heads? 

When  you  have  stood  in  a  pen  sur- 
roimded  by  a  lot  of  fine  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  pullets  have  you  ever  seen  the 
whole  lot  suddenly  start  shaking  their 
heads?  “Snapping  their  heads”  one 
correspondent  calls  it.  He  describes 
it  fu  rther  as  “a  wave  that  goes  over 
the  flock  like  ripples  over  a  mill-pond.” 

I  have  seen  this  happen  in  several 
different  flocks,  and  I  judge  from  the 
inquiries  received  that  it  is  fairly  com¬ 
mon.  Recently  I  observed  the  same 
collective  shaking  of  heads  in  a  flock  of 
Leghorns,  but  in  a  much  milder  form. 

Apparently  it  is  nothing  to  be  alarm¬ 
ed  about,  no  doubt  a  nervous  reaction 
to  a  sudden  sound  or  perhaps  a  local 
sound.  Next  time  you  observe  a  flock 
of  head-shalters  listen  for  the  rooster’s 
crow.  I  will  almost  guarantee  that  the 
head-shaking  will  be  “synchronized” 
with  the  sound  effect. 

*  * 

Runner  Ducks 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  I  suggested  runner  ducks  in 
place  of  chickens  on  farms  where  para¬ 
sites  had  become  a  serious  problem. 
Several  friends  have  held  me  at  least 
partially  responsible  for  an  over  supply 
of  duck  eggs  in  the  New  York  market 
and  the  resulting  low  prices.  That 
situation  is  slowly  righting  itself,  but  I 
certainly  am  not  ready  to  advise  any¬ 
one  to  go  into  the  duck  business. 

Yet  the  urge  to  try  things  out  led 
me  to  get  some  Rimner  eggs  and  put 
them  in  the  incubator  at  the  close  of 
tbe  hatching  season  on  our  farm.  Now 


we  have  a  flock  of  fine  looking  full- 
grown,  gluttonous  ducks  that  to  date 
have  refused  to  start  giving  us  the 
slightest  return  for  their  board.  We 
are  still  hoping  .... 

The  drakes  were  a  problem.  We  sold 
a  few  locally  and  had  to  take  less  than 
broiler  prices.  Then  we  sent  a  crate  of 
them  to  New  York.  Shrinkage  ran  so 
high  and  returns  so  low  that  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  J.  C.  Crissey  of  the  G.L.F  Mar¬ 
keting  Corporation  about  it.  From  him 
I  learned  some  interesting  facts. 
Heavy  shrinkage  is  always  a  problem 
in  the  shipping  of  ducks.  The  Rimner 
duck  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  much  larger  Pekin 
as  a  market  duck.  You  will  lose  less 
on  the  sale  of  your  surplus  Runners  if 
you  market  them  at  home. 


Massachusetts  On  the  Job 

Best  size-up  of  tattoo  situation  is  fact 
that  in  Massachusetts  while  nine  men 
have  been  sent  to  jail  during  past  year 
and  seven  other  cases  are  pending  trial 
for  stealing  poultry  —  not  a  single  case 
has  involved  tattooed  birds.  In  other 
words,  tattooing  is  proving  not  only  a 
cure,  but  also  a  prevention.  There  is 
not  a  single  record  of  a  tattooed  flock 


Poultry  thieves  pass  by  this  sign. 


having  been  disturbed  —  and  there  are 
upwards  of  300  such  flocks  in  Bay 
State. 

With  tattoo  brands  recorded  at  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  state  po¬ 
lice  headquarters  in  the  State  House, 
and  at  24  police  sub-stations  covering 
key  routes  of  Commonwealth;  with 
high-speed  teletype  on  24  hour  duty  to 
broadcast  alarm  —  poultry  thieves  well 
know  they  haven’t  a  chance  in  stealing 
branded  birds. 

Massachusetts  poultrymen  are  mark¬ 
ing  their  birds  early  —  as  soon  after 
ten  weeks  old  as  possible.  They  can 
stamp  200  birds  an  hour  easily  and 
some  speed  artists  do  considerably 
more.  Usual  practice  is  to  do  job  at 
time  when  handling  the  flock  for  some 
other  purpose  such  as  putting  on  range 
or  vaccinating. — Walter  Piper. 


Book  On  Sexing  Chicks 

The  latest  information  on  sexing 
chicks  has  been  put  in  black  and  white 
in  a  book  called  “A  Guide  to  Sexing 
Chicks”.  The  book  is  published  by  the 
Orange  Judd  Co.,  15  East  26th  St.,  New 
York  City,  costs  $1.25,  and  is  written 
by  Dr.  Charles  S.  Gibbs. 

The  book  gives  definite  directions  for 
determining  sex  of  baby  chicks,  with 
numerous  excellent  photographs. 


Have  you  read  the  announcement  of 
the  old  lamp  contest  on  the  editorial 
page  of  this  issue? 


WHAT 

DO  YOU 

KEEP 

IN  YOUR 

STABLES 

BESIDES 

COWS? 


^  To  T>airy  farmers: — 

The  answer  to  the  above  question  is — or  should  be— 
“Superphosphate.”  Some  of  you  probably  would  answer 
“Lime.”  Now,  lime  is  great  stuff.  I  believe  in  it.  I  shipped 
25,000  tons  of  it  in  1935,  and  hope  I  ship  twice  that  much 
next  year. 

But  when  it  comes  to  stables,  lime  must  take  a  back  seat  to 
Superphosphate.  Put  lime  directly  on  the  soil — and  use  more  of 
it;  use  Superphosphate  in  stables  and  henhouses. 

Here’s  why — 

Superphosphate  cuts  down  odors  and  absorbs  liquid  better 
than  lime. 

It  conserves  nitrogen  instead  of  dissipating  it.  Nitrogen  in 
mixed  fertilizer  costs  over  12c  a  lb.  For  dairy  crops  you  pro¬ 
duce  enough  of  it  right  in  the  bam. 

In  the  granular  form  (called  Gran-Phosphate)  it’s  a  non- 
skid  for  men  and  cows.  G.L.F.  produces  both  the  granular  and 
the  old-style  Superphosphate. 

Has  the  approval  of  dairy  inspectors,  (One  big  milk  com¬ 
pany  is  displaying  posters  in  all  its  plants  urging  the  use  of 
Superphosphate.) 

Using  it  now  saves  the  labor  of  applying  it  to  the  land  in 
drills  next  spring.  For  this  reason  $1.00  spent  on  Superphos¬ 
phate  now  is  worth  $1.25  spent  later. 

Finally,  Superphosphate  supplies  a  plant  food  which  is 
deficient  in  soil  and  manure;  puts  weight  in  the  grain  of  oats, 
barley,  and  corn;  stiffens,  heightens,  and  thickens  the  straw  or 
stalk;  raises  the  protein  and  increases  the  weight  of  hay  and 
pasture  grass ;  brings  back  the  natural  white  clover  in  pastures ; 
and  for  alfalfa  is  as  essential  as  the  red  corpuscles  are  in  the 
blood  stream — the  white  corpuscles  may  be  compared  to  lime 
applied  directly  to  the  soil. 

Sincerely 

December  31,  1935 
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CHICK. 


FREE  Chick  Feed  With 
WOLF  CHICKS 


Order  Your  Chicks  3  Weeks  in  Advance 

find  get  25  lbs.  {a  two  weeks*  supply)  of  Purina  STflRTENfl  free  with 
each  100  Wolf  Farmers’  Friend  Chicks.  Order  chicks  now. 

Wolf  “Farmers’  Friend”  Chicks  fro^  flocks  inspected  by  fl.  P»  fl.  are 
the  choice  of  thousands.  My  Big  FREE  Cotalog  tells  you  the  complete 
^j«.i  story  about  our  1 1  profitable  breeds  and  how  we  have  improved 

AjTmAm  mpectad  oc  Breeding  nocks  by  purchases  of  R.  O.  P.  Stock.  Blood-testing 

with  Antigen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf«  American  Poultry  Association  flock  inspector. 

All  reoctors  removed.  We  guarantee  100  per  cent  live  delivery.  Get  my  Big  FREE  Cotdlog 
•  »  .  it  is  full  of  facts  you  should  know.  Simply  moil  a  post  cord,  or  write  TODAY  ! 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Gibsonburg,  Ohio,  Box  6 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD  -  TESTED  CHICKS 


(Official  PennKjlvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD.)  Electric  hatched. 

Quality.  Sati.sfaction  Guaranteed.  Per  .lO  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  ..$4.75  $9.00  $43.00  $85.00 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS . 4.75  9.00  43.00  85.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  RED  ROCK  CROSS  _  5.25  10.00  48.00  95.00 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  _  6.25  12.00  55.00  115.00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  book.s  order.  Can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  free.  CC  4849. 
5TRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS.  BOX  A,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  BABY  CH ICKS  —  hatehed  from  rigidly  culled  —  properly 
mated — blood  tested  breeders  (antigen  method  u.sed)  imder  our  personal  supe.rvi.sion. 
Thousands  of  chicks  hatching  for  prompt  shipment.  Sati.sfaction  guaranteed.  Utility  grade 
Large  Type  Wnite  Leghorns — Buff  Leghom.s — Browft  J.ieghom.s — Anconas — Black  Minorcas 
50  chicks  $4.25 — 100  chicks  $7.50  —  New  Hampshires — Barred-White-Buft  Rocks — Reds — 
White  Wyandottes — Buff  Orpingtons  50  chicks  $4.75 — 100  chicks  $8.00.  Special  Sunn^eld 
Itlack  Minorca.s — Pedigreed  Mated  Oloverdale  White  Leghorus — New  Hampshires  direct  from 
New  Hampshire  50  chicks  $6.50—100  chicks  $12.00.  Sexed  day  old  pullets  90%  guarantee 
Utility  grade  heavy  breed  $12.00  hundred — light  breeds  $15.00  hundred— cockerels  heavy 
$10.00  hundred — white  leghorns  $5.00  hundred — assorted  light  cockerels  W-OO  hundred 
Write  for  catalogue  —  complete  price  list. 


AMERICAN  CHICKERIESy 


Grampian,  Pa> 


GOLD  BAND  MATINGS 


SPECIAL 

For  the  1st  time  we 
offer  poultry  raisers  ciiicks 
from  our  Gold  Band  Mat¬ 
ings  at  prices  all  can  af¬ 
ford.  They’re  a  revelation 
for  premium  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Send  at  once  for  our 
Big  4  Color  Poultry  Book 
and  special  price  offer.  We 
have  18  leading  breeds,  all  Bloodtested.  Hatched 
in.  world’s  largest  incubators. 

THORNWOOD,  Inc.,  101-A  Snead  Bldg,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

(Formerly  Crandall,  Indiana) 


$50  To  5150 
MORE  PROFIT 

2  to  4  dozen  extra 
eggs  per  hen  means 
$50.00  to  $150.00 
more  profit  from 
100  hois  at  NO 
EXTRA  Cost  to 
YOU! 


Always  make 
money  for  their  own¬ 
ers  because  we  breed  for 
largre  egg:  production.  A  28  year 
record  of  producing  vigorous  chicks  that  mature 
early.  All  flocks  carefuUy  culled,  mated  and  blood- 
tested  for  B. W.D.  by^M^Wattle  Test  and  all 
reactors  removed.  Our  FREE  Catalos 

is  a  poultry  text-  IL*#  book.  Send  for  it  to- 
•  day.  Comp.HwSpBKOTB  Cert.  No.  1601  • 
White  Leghorns,  Barred  &  White 

Rocks,  Partridge  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds,  N.  H.  Reds, 
White  &  Columbian  Wyandottes,  White  Giants, 
Buff  Orpingtons. 

The  Lantz  Hatchery,  Box  73  ,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


14-  D4.Y 
LiVABII-ITY 

Guarantee 


&?ANDAIL  HaTCIW 

^  IN< onPOHAK  O  I  ^ 

From  Select  Blood -Tested  Flocks 

Send  for  descriptive  CalaloOue  &  Prices 

OFFER  WITH  Each  Order 


CENTURY 

BABY  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PROFITS 


Egg  pricet  are  higher  •  •  raise  20th  Century 
Chicks  and  make  money.  Thousands  know 
their  true  value.  12  Breeds  -  Wh.  Leghorns, 
l^rred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  R.  1. 
Whites,  N.  H.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Wh.  &  Bl. 
Guuits,  Buff  Orps,  Brahmas  &  Pekin  Ducks. 

DAY-OLD  SEXED  CHICKS 
Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  low  prices 
TODAY  Code  955 


ZO/aCENTURY  HATCHERY 


NEUH AUSER  GOOD  LUCK’  CHICKS 


25  lbs.  Purina  Chick  Startena  FREE 
with  Each  100  “Good  Luck”  Chicks 

Think  of  it ...  25  Iba.  of  Food  FRCE  with  100  chicks ...  SO 
Ibo.  FRIIE  with  200  chicka.  otc.,  by  booking  ordor  3  wooka 
in  odvanca.  AU  broodois  bloodtastod.  Low  Pricao. 
SEXED  CHICKS  .  .  .  oithor  doy-<^  pullota  or  cockorols 
90%  Sox  Gtuuontoo. 

SEX-UNKED  Hybrid  ...foot  growon.  moko  ^ 
good  layora  or  copona. 

Box  105.  Nanoleon.  Ohio. 

Chfr'k  Hatf'heries 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

IF  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  NOTIFIED  THAT  YOUR 
POLICY  IS  TO  RUN  OUT  SOON.  RENEW  IT 
RIGHT  AWAY  WITH  AN  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  AGENT  OR  DIRECT  TO 

A.  A.  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


HILLPOT 


il«illi9CHfCKS 


QUICK  MATURING— HEAVY  LAYERS 
Provod  Profit  Makers  Ovor  20  Years 

Standard— Special— Super  Matings 

MASTER  BRED  STRAINS!  BARRED  ROCKS: 

Thompson— Bishop  Strains;  LEGHORNS:  Holly¬ 
wood— ^Tancred — Oakdale  Strains;  R.  I.  REDS: 
Tompkins — Knickerbocker  Strains;  N.  H.  REDS. 
All  Breeders  Blood-tested  for  B,  W.  D. 

Day  Old  Chicks — 3  Weeks  Old  Chicks 
—4  to  12  Weeks  Old  Pullets 
Valuable  Poultry  Book  Free.  Low  1936  prices. 
100%  hve  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  129  Milford  Rd.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


WeneMChicks 

BROIUERS— ROASTERS— EGGS 


Bred  14  years  for  Big  eggs  and  Extra-Profit  Broilers. 
Customers  report  flock  ave.  up  -to  260  eggs  and  3 
lb.  broilers  at  9  weeks.  WENE  1934-35  Storrs  Con¬ 
test  Pen  layed  eggs  ave.  25  oz.  per  doz.  Big  FREE 
catalog  gives  prices,  tells  how  you  save  2o  per  chick 
by  ordering  early.  10  Breeds,  including  our  Famous 
Wsn©"  Cross 

IMMEDIATE  OR  FUTURE  DELIVERY. 

.90 

per 
100 
up. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS* 

Dept.  603  VINELAND,  N.  J.  Phone  123 


8 


JUNIATA  CHICKS.  Order  your  chicks  now  for  Feb., 
Mar.  &  April  from  the  oldest,  largest,  and  best 
equipped  Iieghom  Farm  in  this  section,  direct  Im¬ 
porters  of  large  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN.  Photos  of 
Farm  and  Stock  sent  FREE.  Write  today. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  pa 


“KERLIN-QUALITY’ 
DAY-OLD 
PULLETS 


36  years  davaloping 
I  Money-Making  S.C.W. 
l-eghoms.  Big,  beantiful 
white  birds.  Lay  big,  white 
eggs  and  lots  of  them. 
Mountain  reared.  Trap- 
nested  breeders.  All  breeders  bloodtested  for 
B.W.  D.  by  licensed  Vets.  AU  reactors  removed.  90%  Sex  Guar¬ 
antee.  ^by  chicks— both  sexes.  lx>w  Priced.  BiK  catalog  free. 
MERLIN  POULTRY  FARM,  211  Walnut  Rd.,  Centre  Hall.  Pa. 


VanDuzer^ 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  ROCKS 

95%  livability  to  3  weeks  guaran¬ 
teed.  Business-like  birds  for  large 
and  small  flocks.  Big  broilers,  husky, 
Iiersistent  layers — famous  for  health 
and  production  of  large  eggs.  Dis¬ 
count  on  orders  booked  before  Jan. 
15.  Write  for  folder  and  prices. 

VAN  DUZER  POULTRY  FARM— New  York  State’s 
Largest  Certified  Hatchery,  Box 27.  Sugar  Loaf,  N.Y. 


CHICKS 


$1.50  per  100  or  $15.00  per  1 000  less 
dhan  list  prices  if  ordered  .soon  for 
January,  February.  March  and  April.  ROi’KS.  REDS 
and  JaEGHORNS.  E.stabU.shed  1910.  Write  today. 

THE  KEYSTONE  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  28,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


fliirlf «  • — kind.s,  from  healthy,  sturdy  bIood-te.st- 
V^UlClvs .  p,}  breeding  flocks.  (Early  order  discount). 

Now  hatching,  (’atalog  free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY 
HATCHERY,  III  Manchester  Rd.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Your  I 

Questions  I 

Answered  • 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Worms 

I  read  in  the  August  17  issue  that  the 
use  of  tobacco  dust  in  mash  was  effective 
in  the  control  of  intestinal  worms.  My 
pullets  are  now  5  months  old.  They  have 
some  worms.  Would  you  advise  using 
tobacco  dust  in  their  mash?  What  are 
directions  for  feeding  and  where  can  I 
buy  it? 

YOU  state  that  your  pullets  have 
worms.  If  they  are  the  common 
round  worms,  tobacco  is  an  easy  and 
effective  remedy.  The  dust  is  fed  in  the 
dry  mash  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  in 
100  pounds  of  mash.  You  should  be  sure 
that  the  dust  has  been  kept  in  a  sealed 
container.  Nicotine  is  the  effective 
agent  in  the  dust  and  this  can  be  dis¬ 
sipated  into  the  air  quite  rapidly  when 
the  dust  is  exposed.  You  should  also 
be  certain  that  the  dust  contains  2  per 
cent  of  nicotine. 

It  is  best  to  accustom  birds  to  taste 
of  the  dust  by  easy  stages  over  a  per¬ 
iod  of  several  days  so  as  not  to  reduce 
production  through  failure  of  birds  to 
consume  the  normal  amount  of  mash. 
When  up  to  full  strength  feed  the  dust 
for  two  weeks.  A  longer  period  is  not 
necessary,  although  it  would  do  no 
harm.  A  second  course  of  treatments  a 
month  or  two  later  may  be  advisable. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  there  has  been  another  flock 
treatment  on  the  market  for  a  number 
of  years,  a  tasteless  and  odorless  pre¬ 
paration  that  contains  a  high  concen¬ 
tration  of  nicotine.  It  is  claimed  that 
a  single  feeding  of  this  powder  in  wet 
mash  will  rid  the  flock  of  roimd  worms 
and  will  not  upiset  them  nor  interfere 
with  egg  production. 

There  are  also  numerous  tablets  and 
capsules  on  the  market  to  be  given  as 
individual  bird  treatments.  These  are 
effective  in  ridding  the  flock  of  round 
worms. 

If  your  flock  is  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  tape  worms,  none  of  these  reme¬ 
dies  will  prove  effective.  In  fact  no  en¬ 
tirely  effective  method  of  driving  out 
tape  worms  in  known.  There  is  some 
evidence  that  repeated  doses  of  Iodine 
Vermicide  will  drive  out  or  destroy 
most  of  the  tape  worms. — L.  E.  Weaver 


How  to  Prevent  Weight  Losses 

At  the  recent  Cornell  Poultry  Nutri¬ 
tion  School,  Dr.  G.  F.  Heuser  told  of 
results  obtained  when  laying  pullets 
were  fed  different  percentages  of  pro¬ 
tein.  Pens  fed  20%,  18%,  and  16% 
rations  gave  normal  and  satisfactory 
results.  A  12%  ration  was  found  en¬ 
tirely  too  low.  The  pullets  could  not 
maintain  their  body  weight.  A  14% 
ration  was  better  but  showed  some  loss 
of  weight  in  the  puUets. 

Dr.  Heuser  pointed  out  that  if  a  mash 
is  20%  protein  and  the  scratch  about 
the  usual  10%,  and  if  mash  and  grain 
are  eaten  in  equal  amoimts,  thep  the 
pullets  are  actually  getting  a  15%  pro¬ 
tein  ration,  which  is  about  right. 

Now  suppose  you  have  been  feeding 
an  18%  mash,  which  is  about  what 
most  mashes  run;  the  pullets  in  that 
case  are  probably  actually  getting  only 
a  14%  ration.  That  is  just  about  a 
border-line  supply,  and  some  of  the  pul¬ 
lets  are  probably  going  down  in  weight. 
The  first  thing  most  of  us  think  of  do¬ 
ing  in  such  cases  is  to  “give  them 
more  grain.”  If  we  do  that  the  pro¬ 
tein  will  be  still  further  reduced. 

Do  you  suppose  that  in  this  fact  lies 
the  explanation  of  what  many  poultry- 
men  have  found  to  be  true ;  that  is,  that 
it  is  easier  to  hold  body  weight  in  pul¬ 
lets  with  wet  mash  than  with  scratch 
grain  ?  And  would  it  seem  wise  to  you 
to  add  com  meal,  which  is  low  in  pro¬ 
tein?  Some  people  seem  to  think  this 
should  be  done. 


- - - - —  - 

Baby  Chicks 


Conte 


PROGENY 

Tested 


_ rorNiis. 

I  S.  C.  WHITE  LEOHOPNS 


Why  be  satisfied  with  small  birds  and  small 
eggs.  Many  of  our  pullets  weigh  from  4*4 
to  5  lbs.  Cockerels  5%  to  7  lbs.  We  pedi¬ 
gree  hatch  only  chicks  from  hens  250  eggs 
and  over.  Every  egg  incubated  produced  on 
the  farm. 

Write  for  free  circular. 

Contsnt  Fsrms,  cambridg^’  n.  y. 


C  H  Rl  STI ES  VVewTrampshires 

Abg’fn'SPIZZERINKTUM 


hun- 


VIM,  VITALITY,  VIGOR 

which  means  high  livability  in 
chicks;  low  mortality  in  layers. 

Authentic  Native  Strain 

Our  SPIZZERINKTUM  strain  has 
turned  the  tide  toward  success  foi 
dreds  of  poultry  reusers.  It  will  pay  you 
to  investigate. 

Straight  New  Hampshires  for  both  eggs  and  meat 
Chris-Cross  Chicks  for  Barred  broilers 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Andrew  Christie 

BOX  55,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


SchweKlersTHOffP^PCHICKS 


“CUSTOMER  PROVEN’’ — 84%  of  our  orders 
from  old  customers.  THEY'  KNOW  from  ex¬ 
perience  our  chicks  are  best.  Here  are  the 
rea.soms  — 

Every  Breeder  Blood  Tested. 

19  years  selective  breed  improvement  pro¬ 
gram. 

Our  big,  husky  northern  grown  chicks  are 
bred  for  livability,  fast  growth  and  high 
egg  production. 

'  Stipervlsed  breeders  with  over  500  pedigree 
cockerels  from  B.O.P.  sires  and  dams  with  records  from 
240  to  317  eggs. 

Over  100  Official  Contest  Records  up  to  301  eggs  In 
contest  ending  1935. 

Bated  highest  breeder  (with  4  different  breeds)  In 
Poultry  Item  Breeder  Award.  50  pullets  averaged  232.6 
eggs  per  bird  —  24.37  oz.  per  dozen. 

Our  1936  chicks  in  14  popular  breeds  are  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  high  record  pens.  Straight  or  sex-separated  chicks. 

Blood-Tested  Breeder  Quality  at  Low  Prices. 

Send  for  our  now  1936  Free  Catalog 
and  big  early  order  discoimt. 

208  Northampton, 
BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


Schwegler*s  Hatchery, 


Highest  Leghorn  Pen  <  II  U.  S. 
Contest-'-293  Eggs;  308  Pts. 
per  hen.  Proven  Livability,  Long 
Life.  Fine  Body  Type.  Reduced 
Prices.  Chicks.  Eggs.  Early 
order  discount. 

KAUDER’S  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 

Box  106,  New  Pfiltz,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

CATALOG 


BIG  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

Bloodtested  (Official  Pa.  State  Aggluti¬ 
nation  Method).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Reserve  order  now  at  these  low  prices. 
$9  per  100;  $43  per  500;  $85  per  1000. 
Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guar.  10% 
books  order.  Catalog  Free. 

MARVI  F.  NOLL,  Box  1,  KLEINFbLTEKSVILLE,  PA. 


mu. 

CHKKS 


MINORCAS 


free. 


White.  America’s  Best  Pro¬ 
ducers.  Chalk  White  Eggs.  Cat. 

GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM.  Goshen.  Indiana. 


—BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS— 

LIVE.  I  AY.  PAY.  No  pickouts  in  pullets.  Circular  free. 
A.  E  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  PITTSTO  WN,  N.  J. 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshires.  Big  W.  liCg- 
homs,  $8.00-100.  H.  Mixed  $7.00.  Safe  delivery  P.P. 
M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  6,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


CHICKS  AND  PULLETS— I.^rge  Tvpc  I.cahom  and  N. 
H.  Reds.  MILLER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Myerstown,  Pa. 


Time  Well  Spent 

Time  taken  to  read  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent — for  there  is  no 
better  way  to  keep  well  in¬ 
formed  on  new  things  on  the 
market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get 
what  you  want.  When  you 
answer  an  “ad,”  be  sure  to 
mention  the  name  of 

American 

Agriculturist 
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MAP£S 


CHICKS 


POULTRY!  Ill 
FARM  nil 

CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS.  CERTIFIED 
Barred  Rocks  and  New  Hampshires. 
Superior  Quality  with  vigor,  livability,  fast  growth, 
extra  good  production  of  large  eggs  bred  mto 

Dirn  pnrif  pullets  and  cockerels. 

Wonderful  for  Iiayers  or  for 
POrkCC  DDCnC  barred  broilers  or  roa-ster^ 

(5et  Our  Folder  and  Prices  Now. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  BOX  A.  MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 


I 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


_  Electric  Hatched:  too  soo  moo  | 

J-arge  Type  S.  C.  W.  Iajghorn.s - $8.50  $■♦2.50  $85.00  | 

P.arrcd  &  Wh.  Hocks,  IL  1.  Keas..  9.00  45.00  90.00, 

N.  II.  lleds.  Wh.  Ill.  .Minorcas_- 1 0.00  50.00  100.00 

As.sorted  $7.50-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWB 
Whole  Bloofl  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled,  under 
iny  own  supervLsion.  Jlatcb<\s  every  Monday  &  Thursday 
of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  I*.  F.  Cash  or  COD. 
Write  for  circular  jiving  lull  details  of 
Kann  and  llat.chery.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 
F.  8.  LEISTER,  Prop..  Box  A,  McAlistcrville,  Pa. 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatched  entirely  in  Electric  incubators. 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  1936  OFFER  SHOWN  ON  LATEST 
FREE  CATALOG.  >00  500  1000 

Barge  Type  S.  B.  WhitA  JjCghom.s__  $8.50  $42.50  $85.00 

Barred  or  White  Bocks  -  9.00  45.00  98.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds  -  10.00  50.00  180.00 

S.  C.  K.  I.  Beds  _  9-00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  8-80  40.00  80.00 

AH  breeders  BIotKl -Tested  for  B.W.D  by  Stained  antigen 
method.  100%  live  delivery.  Oa.sh  or  C.O.D.  Order  direct 
from  this  atl  if  you  so  desire. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVI LLE,  PA. 


Brentwood  “New  Hampshires” —  or  Started 

Bhiek.s,  hatching  eggs,  growing  puUeLs  —  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  State.  Accredited  flock.  All  breeders  100%  State 
tested  BWD  free  no  reactors.  Money  back  satisfaction 
guarantee.  Free  Catalog.  Write  MELVIN  MOUL. 
BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire 


MEN  and  WOMEN  ^ 

No  investment.  Write  for  Particulars. 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  coiumburG?o®«.  o. 
Ducklings:  K 


OULTRY  TRIBUNE  try  magazinef  full 

of  money-making  ideas.  Bearn  how  others  succeed. 
Five  years  $1.00;  one  year  trial  25c  in  U.  S.  A. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  60,  Mount  Morris,  III. 


CASH  CROP 

raising  PR  Royal  birds.  Orders  waiting  for 
hundrecLs  of  thousands.  Easy  to  raise.  You 
get  yotir  money  for  them  when  only  25  days 
old.  Particulars  and  picture  book  for  stamp. 
PR  COMPANY,  206  H.  Street,  Melrose,  Mass. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  tHE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


SWINE 


PIGS"PIGS»'P1GS 

Barge  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  and 
white,  6  to  7  wk.  old,  @  $4.00  each;  7  to  8  wk.  old 
<S>  $4.50  each.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.0.,  P.O.B. 
Woburn,  Mass,  No  charge  for  crating.  Vermont  orders 
reguiie  inoculation  with  extra  cost  of  25c  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


DAILEY  STOCK  EARM 

LEXINGTQN,  MASS.  Tel.  1085. 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS  — CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  — 
BERKSHIRE  &  0.  I.  C.  CROSSED  — 

6-7  wks  old,  $3.75  each.  8-9  wks.  old,  $4.00  each. 
Ship  C.O.D.  Service  Boars  150-300  lbs.  for  sale. 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS ! 

Chester-Yorkshire  Crossed  —  Chester-Berkshire  Crossed, 
6-8-10-12  weeks  old.  (Ship  2  or  more  on  approval)  at 
$3.75-$4-$4.50-$5-$5.50-$6  each.  Discount  on  8  or  more. 
Selected  boar.s  and  fancy  gilts  3-4  months  old  $7-$7.50- 
$8-$IO;  5-0  montiis  old  $1 5-$l8-$20-$25-$30-$35.  Square 
Deal  Guaranteed. 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  c/o  Old  Battle  Ground,  Concord,  Mass. 


HORSES 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  Fred  Chandler.  Chariton.  Iowa. 


DOGS 


SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pup.s. 
Heel-drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thefford,  Vt. 


PostYour  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

fh  fit 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Our  signs  comply  with  the  Taw. 


An  example  of  the  usual  county  fair  grange  exhibit.  There 
is  little  opportunity  for  working  out  original  ideas. 


A  New  Idea 

^T^HERE  are  folks  who  say  that  the 
X  standard  type  of  grange  exhibits 
at  fairs  gets  a  trifle  monotonous  when 
seen  year  after  year.  To.  W.  P.  K. 
White  of  Batavia,  (Jenesee  Coimty,  N. 
Y.,  goes  the  credit  for  first  daring  to 
try  something  different.  Early  in  1934 
he  called  together  the  Grange  fair 
committee,  consisting  of  John  Totter- 
dale,  Francis  Miner  and  Harry  Pfann, 
and  told  them  what  he  had  in  mind. 

Tw'o  difficulties  had  to  be  solved,  the 
state  requirements  for  grange  exhibits, 
which  must  be  met  to  get  state  money, 
and  adapting  the  score  card  to  the  new 
type  of  exhibit.  The  fir^t  problem  was 
met  by  contributions  of  grain,  fruits, 
etc.  from  each  grange  to  make  a 
countrywide  exhibit,  and  the  second  by 
revising  the  score  card. 


Bv  LEROY  FESS 

This  is  divided  into  two  sections; 
educational  value,  totaling  80  points, 
and  general  appearance,  counting  the 
remaining  20  points.  The  first  classifi¬ 
cation  is  sub-divided  into  four  parts, 
as  follows:  (a)  ability  to  attract  and 
hold  attention,  40  points;  (b)  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  subject,  20  points;  (c) 
quality  of  material  used,  10  points;  and 
(d)  workmanship,  10  points.  The 
second  general  classification,  general 
appearance,  is  divided  into  two  sec¬ 
tions:  (a)  arrangement,  10  points,  and 
(h)  placards  (suitably  labeled),  10 
points. 

Judging  from  the  crowds  around  the 
grange  exhibits  at  the  Genesee  Coun¬ 
ty  Fair,  the  change  was  favorably  re¬ 
ceived. 


Above:  At  the  Genesee  Fair,  the  Darien  Grange  booth  showed  this  realistic 
maple  sugar  scene,  complete  in  all  details  even  to  make-believe  patches  of 
snow  on  the  ground.  Below:  Miss  Dorothy  Bradley  of  the  Pavilion  Grange 
with  her  conception  of  “The  Church  in  the  M^ildwood  ’. 


1 1  FA  J  4  n 

COOLS  Milk 
CHEAPER 
Quicker-Easier 


■' 

»  -A 


-  I 


Toj)  yrjvnj 

shows  Haven 
Milk  Cool¬ 
ing  Unit— 
suppl  ied 
complete 

■with  insulated  steel  cabinet,  sizes  1  to  16  cans. 
Lower  photo  shows  Haven  Unit— ready  for  use  in 
your  own  insulated  concrete  or  steel  tanks— electric 
or  gas  engine  power. 

10  QUICK  FACTS 

1.  Exclusive  patented  device  elimi¬ 

nates  troublesome  expansion  valve. 

2.  Builds  and  maintains  large  cake  of  ice. 

3.  Factory  charged  and  adjusted — ready 

for  operation. 

4.  Few  wearing  parts — longer  life. 

5.  Direct  Drive — no  belts. 

6.  Easily  and  quickly  installed. 

7.  Quicker  cooling  with  Ice  Reserve. 

8.  Low  initial  and  operating  cost. 

9.  No  more  milk  rejection. 

10.  Eliminates  costly  and  troublesome 
handling  of  ice. 

Send  coupon  or  write  for  “Easy  Terms”  offer! 

DON’T  fill  your  ice  house  until  you  learn  about 
the  Haven  system  of  milk  cooling — write  today. 


DEALERS  WANTED! 

in  milk  cooling  makes  the  Haven  Milk  Cooler 
a  fast  seller  to  farmers.  We  have  good  terri¬ 
tory  open  for  live  dealers. 


THE  HAVEN  COMPANY 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,Syracuse,N.Y. 
tJVlail  Coupon Jor  Full  Information 
""urge  milking  machine  CO.  (Eastern 

Distributors)  Dept.  3061,  S'yracuse,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  withour  obligation  complete 
information  on  Haven  Milk  Cooling  Units  and 
your  Easy  Terms  offer. 

Number  of  Cans  cooled,  night - morning - - 


Type  of  Power.. 

Name _ 

Address _ 


This  Proved  Money  Maker  grinds  every  grain — 
roughage  grown.  Converts  home  grown  crops  i  nto 
rich,  palatable  feeds  that  go  ZB%  to  50%  far¬ 
ther.  We  show  you  how  to  establish  good  paying 
farm-to-farm  grinding  routes. 

«4JAY  BEE'*  PORTABLE 

Over  18,000“JAY  BEE” mills  in  use  making  them 
World's  Standard  Grinder  for  capacity— econ¬ 
omy— durability.  All  steel  construction. 
Many  exclusive  features.  Mount  on 
any  iVz  ton  truck.  Small 
down  payment.  Liberal 
terms.  Write 
quick  for 
money-making 
facts  —  and 
demonstration. 

J.  B.  SEDBERRY,  Inc.,  51  Hickory  SL.  Utica,  N.  V, 


HERD  INFECTION 

If  your  cows  fail  to  breed, 
lose  calves,  retain  after¬ 
birth,  have  udder  trouble 
or  shortage  of  milk,  write 
us.  No  obligation. 

Send  25c  for  Uterine  Cap¬ 
sule  for  slow  breeding  cows. 

DR.  DAVID  RDBERTS  VETERINARY  CO. 
Box  197  .  .  .  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 


in  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Ught  Up  ! 

QRQCL  war^i/^^  waui 


Here  the  lamp  is  at  the  worker’s  left.  The  light  is  tall  enough  to  shed 
light  over  the  whole  working  area,  yet  does  not  shine  into  the  girl’s 
eyes.  A  bulb  of  strong  wattage,  with  ground  glass  bowl  to  diffuse  it 
well,  prevents  shadows  or  too  sharp  contrast  of  light  and  dark. 


Everything  is  wrong  for  this  student.  Lamp  at 
her  right  throws  shadows  on  her  work.  The  small 
lamp  makes  a  glare  on  her  face  and  on  part 
of  her  work,  while  the  rest  is  entirely  too  dark. 


one  foot  away.  Measured  in  terms  of  foot- 
candles,  it  is  calculated  that  ordinar}^  daylight  in 
summer  is  equal  to  io,ooo  footcandles.  In  the 
shade  of  a  tree  (a  pretty  good  place  to  read),  we 
get  i.,DOO  footcandles  approximately;  on  a  porch 
about  500,  and  indoors  near  a  window  around 
KX).  Reading  indoors  by  artificial  light,  the  av¬ 
erage  person  gets  from  the  ordinary  lamp  5  foot¬ 
candles  of  light  and  even  less  than  that. 

When  we  realize  that  our  eyes  are  built  for 
daylight  primarily,  we  get  some  idea  of  the  ter¬ 
rific  strain  which  we  put  on  them  at  night  when 
lighting  conditions  are  not  ideal.  Indoors,  of 
course,  we  do  not  need  1,000  footcandles  of 
light,  nor  500.  But  we  do  need  for  moderately 
close  work,  such  as  reading  good  print  on  white 
paper,  sewing  on  light  goods,  coarse  knitting, 
ordinary  kitchen  and  laundry  work,  and  plav 
projects  of  young  children  such  as  marking  with 
crayons  on  paper,  between  to  and  20  footcandles 
of  light.  For  longer  tasks  and  finer  work,  up  to 
TOO  footcandles  are  needed. 

It  is  easy  to  find  out  how  many  footcandles  of 
light  you  are,  actually  getting  in  any  spot  in  your 
home.  A  handy  little  gadget  called  the  “light 
meter”  measures  this,  and  you  can  have  it  tried 
out  in  your  house  by  calling  on  your  Home  Bu¬ 
reau  agent  or  the  Home  Service  department  of 
your  local  electric  company.  The  service  is  free. 

Before  describing  in  detail  the  new  I.E.S. 
“Better  Sight”  lamp,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about 
arrangement  of  lamps  and  furnishings.  Let’s 
start  with  the  living  room,  as  this  is  the  place 
where  all  members  of  the  family  gather  for  rest, 
relaxation,  and  study.  Where  there  is  a  large, 
family,  often  the  first  comer  is  the  onlv  one 
served  -  as  far  as  getting  a  good  seal  and  light 
after  supper  are  concerned.  If  furnishings  and 
lamps  arc  arranged  to  the  best  advantage,  how¬ 
ever,  everybody  can  have  an  equal  share  of  good 
light.  Nor  does  it  require  a  lot  of  lamps  to 
make  a  room  comfortable  and  usable  for  sev¬ 
eral  persons.  Ry  putting  a  table  back  of  a  sofa 
which  is  pulled  out  into  the  room,  or  by  placing 
the  table  so  that  it  projects  lengthwise  into  the 
room  and  grouping  chairs  around  it.  three  or  four 
persons  can  read  and  work  comfortably  with 
one  large,  well  shaded  lamp. 

Where  one  lamp  serves  so  many,  the  bulb  must 
of  course  be  sufficiently  strong  to  light  the  work 
or  book  of  each  person.  The  ideal  light,  in 
homes  having  electricity,  is  the  new  lamp  spoken 
of  above — the  “Better  Sight”  lamp  designed  by 
the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society.  This  I.E.S. 
lamp  may  be  had  either  as  a  table  lamp,  “pin-up” 
lamp,  or  floor  lamp,  and  is  designed  to  put  20 
to  30  footcandles  of  light  on  desk  or  study  table. 
Special  characteristics  of  this  lamp  are  a  large 
inverted  translucent  globe  un-  {Turn  to  Page  23) 


Most  of  us  are  apt  to  take  the  lighting  ar¬ 
rangements  in  our  homes  for  granted.  We 
'  get  used  to  bedroom  mirrors  that  we  can’t  see 
ourselves  in,  living-room  lamps  that  tire  our  eyes 
when  reading,  kitchen  lights  that  glare  or  fail  to 
shine  on  stove  and  work  table,  dimly  lighted  cel¬ 
lar  stairs  which  some  day  may  result  in  a  bad 
fall  —  we  put  up  with  one  or  more  of  these  an¬ 
noyances  without  thinking  of  the  harm  we  may 
be  doing  our  health  and  disposition.  Any  one  of 
a  number  of  ills,  nausea,  headaches,  indigestion, 
malnutrition,  are  often  found  to  have  their  origin 
in  eye  difficulties. 

Such  a  large  percentage  of  people  have  eye 
defects  —  from  three- fourths  to  one- fourth  de¬ 
pending  upon  age  —  that  scientists  recently  put 
on  their  thinking  caps  and  studied  better  lighting 
methods  for  homes,  schools,  offices,  and  factories. 
Astonishing  results  have  been  secured  in  cases 
where  modern  lighting  principles  have  been  put 
into  practice.  In  one  schoolroom,  the  children 
improved  in  health,  got  rid  of  much  of  their 
nervousness,  and  made  higher  grades. 

A  special  t}’pe  of  lamp  has  been  developed  by 
these  scientists  called  the  I.E.S.  “Better  Sight” 
lamp,  which  marks  a  great  advance  in  lighting. 
Although  this  lamp  can  only  be  used  in  hotnes 
having  electricity,  the  principles  upon  which  it  is 
constructed  are  desirable  in  any  type  of  lamp. 
Also,  with  the  new  interest  in  rural  electrifica¬ 
tion  and  the  possibility  of  its  spread  in  the  near 
future  to  many  more  farm  homes,  it  is  worth 
everyone’s  while  to  get  acquainted  with  the  lat¬ 
est  possibilities  in  lighting. 

The  two  main  faults  with  the  type  of  lamps 
which  most  of  us  use  are  that  neither  the  quan¬ 
tity  nor  quality  of  their  light  is  satisfactory  for 
close  work.  Many  lamps  are  too  dim  for  this 
purpose,  or  if  bright  enough  they  produce  a  glare 
which  is  just  as  harmful  to  eyes  as  too  little 
%ht  is. 


How'tnuch  light  do  we  need?  The  scientists 
have  adopted  an  interesting  measurement,  which 
will  soon  become  a  common  term  in  our  lan¬ 
guage —  “footcandle”.  One  footcandle  is  the 
amount  of  light  shed  by  a  candle  on  an  object 


A  1 00-watt  lamp  in  frosted  glass  bowl  sheds  a  dif¬ 
fused  light  without  sharp  shadows  over  the  whole 
kitchen.  For  .special  tasks,  as  at  the  sink,  a  wall  light 
with  shade  to  throw  light  directly  down  is  a  great  help. 
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Second  Oldest 
Savings  Bank 
in  Boston. 

Open  a  Savings  Account 

BY  MAIL 

in  this  Mutual  Savings  Bank.  Operated  under 
strict  Massachusetts  laws.  We  have  no  stock¬ 
holders  to  share  in  profits,  -ill  dividends  go 
to  depositors.  Wherever  you  live,  you  can  open 
accounts,  deposit  your  savings,  or  withdraw 
your  money  by  mail.  $1  opens  an  account. 
Interest  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  Ac¬ 
counts  can  be  opened  in  one  name  or  as  a 
joint  account  in  two  names.  Banking  by  mail 
with  V.  I  is  safe,  easy.  Quick,  private. 

Wrfte  for  folder  “Banking  by  Mail” 

Institution  for  Savings  in 
Roxbury  and  Its  Vicinity 

2345  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Good  Styles  for  the  Year 


/Grow  oar  Giant  Zinnias — We  offer  «  Rainbow 
Collection  of  orcr  20  dszzlinsr  colors  acd  many 
pastel  ehsdes,  which  make  a  gorg-eoas  color  display. 
«  .  Pkt.  (over  200  seeds)  XOc,  3  pkts.  2SC, 

Packet  Giant  Asters  WilUResistant  {8  colors)  free  with  each  order » 
1936  Seed  Book  free — 166  kinds  Vegetables  &  Flowers  in  colors. 
F.  B«  MILLS  Seed  Grower.  Box  75^  ROSE  H1LL»  N.  V. 


Make  Steady  Income  oiis^c 

farmers  and  auto  owners  on  long  credit.  You  re¬ 
ceive  the  profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment,  no 
experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  AU  or  your 
spare  time.  If  income  of  $25.00  to  $60.00  weekly 
interests  you.  write  Quirk.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY,  Dept.  300.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


NERVOUS  PEOPLE  and  people  who  suffer  from  Asthma 
or  Bronchitis,  should  sleep  on  Balsam  Fir  Pillows. 
Helps  to  bring  .soothing,  refreshing  sleep. 

BRIGGS  AND  COMPANY,  LEBANON,  CONNECTICUT. 


CLIP  THE  COUPON 

Almost  every  day,  questions 
have  to  be  faced  of  how  to  buy 
things  needed  for  farm  and  home 
most  profitably  and  economically. 
Getting  full  value  for  every  cent 
you  spend  becomes  an  easier  mat¬ 
ter  when  you  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST.  The  advertisements  tell 
you  what  changes  are  being  made 
to  better  the  products,  where  you 
can  get  them  and  how  much  you 
should  pay.  Only  advertisements  of 
dependable  manufacturers  are  ac¬ 
cepted  by  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST.  They  contain  helpful  in¬ 
formation  on  almost  any  phase  of 
farming  and  homemaking.  Make  use 
of  them — it  will  cost  you  little  or 
nothing  to  make  inquiries  and  the 
knowledge  you  gain  will  prove  a 
great  savings  in  time  and  money. 
And  when  you  write  advertisers, 
clip  the  coupon  and  say  you  saw 
the  ad  in 


AMOCTCAR  AGKICULTTmiRT 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2633  has  style  features  which  give  it  a  soft 
and  dressy  look,  yet  it  is  so  planned  as  to  disguise  the  lines  of  a  fuller 
lignre.  The  soft  jabot  collar  of  the  black  crepe  dress  and  flattering  white 
satin  vestee  make  it  very  becoming.  The  bias  lines  of  the  bodice  and 
the  front  panelled  skirt  with  low  flaring  pleats  combine  to  complete  an 
ideal  afternoon  or  semi-formal  frock,  for  those  who  wear  pattern  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46  and  48  inches  bust.  Size  36  requires  4%  yards  of 
39-inch  material  with  yard  of  35-inch  contrasting. 

BROTHER  AND  SISTER  SUITS  PATTERN  NO.  2879  emphasize  the 
present  fad  for  British  clothes  for  children.  Furthermore,  the  sailor 
collars  are  unusually  appealing.  Wool  jersey  or  other  similar  weight 
woolens  or  sturdy  cottons  are  wonderfully  well  adapted  to  this  style. 
Dark  red  wool-like  cotton  with  plain  navy  collar  and  sleeves  edged  with 
red  braid  made  the  originals.  Sleeves  may  be  long  if  preferred.  Pattern 
sizes  are  2,  4,  and  6  years.  The  pattern  set  includes  both  models  of  the 
same  size.  If  different  sizes  are  wanted,  two  patterns  will  have  to  be 
ordered  and  will  cost  15c  extra. 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2603  is  a  stimning  model  with  its  charming 
new  lines.  The  new  skirt  is  gored  and  flared,  the  neckline  is  soft  and 
flowing,  with  bow  at  the  throat.  The  bodice  buttons  down  the  back.  Pat¬ 
tern  sizes  are  12,  14,  16,  18  and  20  years.  Size  16  requires  314  yards  of 
39-inch  material. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address  and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps.  Address  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y.  Send  12  cents  more 
if  you  want  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  Pattern  book. 


Aunt  Janefs  Favorite  Recipe 

Molasses  Cookies 

A  good  neighbor  gave  me  this  recipe  which  a  friend  of  hers  gave  her. 
Probably  this  friend  had  gotten  it  from  another  friend  and  so  on  and  so 
on.  Anyhow  it  is  my  favorite  recipe  for  soft  rolled  molasses  cookies. 

Cream  1  cup  shortening  with  1  cup  light  brown  sugar.  Add  two  cups 
molasses,  2  tablespoons  soda  dissolved  in  1  cup  buttermilk.  Sift  1  tea¬ 
spoon  ginger  and  1  teaspoon  cinnamon  into  1  quart  of  flour  and  add  to 
the  liquid  mixture.  Add  enough  more  flour  (probably  3  1/3  cups)  to  make 
a  stiff  dough.  Let  stand  over  night.  Roll,  cut,  sprinkle  with  sugar,  bake 
in  a  quick  oven.  This  makes  a  large  batch  of  cookies. 


For  Bad  Cough, 

Mix  This  Better 
Remedy,  at  Home 


Ne«ds  No  Cooking! 


Big  Saving! 


You'll  be  pleasantly  surprised  when  you 
make  up  this  home  mixture  and  try  it  for 
a  distressing  cough.  It’s  no  trouble  to 
mix,  and  costs  but  a  trifle,  yet  it  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  give  quick  and  lasting  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  for 
a  few  moments  until  dissolved.  No  cook¬ 
ing  needed.  Get  2V2  ounces  of  Pinex  from 
any  druggist,  put  it  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
fill  up  with  your  sugar  syrup.  The  pint 
thus  made  gives  you  four  times  as  much 
cough  remedy  for  your  money,  yet  it  is  far 
more  effective  than  ready-made  medicine. 
Keeps  perfectly  and  tastes  fine. 

This  splendid  remedy  has  a  remarkable 
three-fold  action.  It  soothes  the  irritated 
membranes,  loosens  the  phlegm,  and  helps 
clear  air  passages.  Thus  it  makes  breath¬ 
ing  easy,  and  lets  you  get  restful  sleep. 

Pinex  is  a  compound  of  Norway  Pine, 
in  concentrated  form,  famous  for  its  effect 
in  stopping  coughs  quickly.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  it  doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 


WHENv 


BEGINS 


^  A  new  life  will  be¬ 

gin  when  you  discard  the  old  wash¬ 
board  and  use  a  modem  power  washer. 


You  will  b«  freed  forever  of 
hard  work  on  washday  when 
you  insist  that  the  motor 
be  a  Briggs  dC  Stratton. 
These  motors  start  in¬ 
stantly,  are  easy  to  oper¬ 
ate,  absolutely  dependable 
and  endorsed  by  over  a 
half  million  farm  women 
,  .  .  See  your  washer  dealer 


EASY  STARTING  DEPENDABLE 

GASOLINE  MOTORS 


MILWAUKEE  •  WISCONSIN 


GIVE  YOUR  CHILD 
advantages  DENIED  toYOU 


YOUR  dearest  possessions  are  your 
children.  What  does  the  future  hold 
for  them  ?  Our  Juvenile  Policy  is  plan¬ 
ned  to  meet  any  special  need.  It  guar¬ 
antees  death  benefits,  cash  and  paid-up 
values.  An  easy  way  to  save  for  the 
child  —  or  for  yourself,  if  you  should 
need  cash. 

Get  the  facts.  Write  us  today. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Room  432-A,  State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracase,  N.Y. 


^sihsiESneed,- 

^ticuraSoap 

To  Keep  ta  ia  good  Condi^ 
t.i^J'free  fim  local  Irrito^ 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charlLv  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendles.s.  tle-serving  hoy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  RF.AL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  soiirit  the  eo-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  Wtate  only.)  .\ddre,ss  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandniff-Stops  Hair  Falliag 
Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Heut 
6cc.  and  $i.oo  at  Droggists. 
HiscoxChem.  Wks.  Patchogue.N.Y. 


J 


BUI*p 

SFFnlci 


All  best  flowers  and  vegetables.  BRBB 
I  Guaranteed  Seeds.  Write  today.  FREE 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co..  444  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
It  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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YOU  don’t  need  to  be  a  Crystal  Gazer 
to  leam  that  accidents  DO  or  WILL  hap¬ 
pen.  All  about  you  —  all  over  the  United 
States  —  they  are  happening. 


Every  day,  newspapers  have  headings 
such  as  you  sec  in  this  advertisement — 
and  either  such  accidents  have  become  so 
commonplace  —  or  their  details  are  so 
revolting  —  that  we  “pass  them  u{>,’ 
with  the  consolation  that  it  was  “some 


The  fact  that  we  cannot  bring  our¬ 
selves  to  the  realization  that  accidents 
DO  happen  —  or  that  we  DO  need  pro¬ 
tection  against  them  —  does  not  alter  the 
situation. 


Don’t  imagine  that  YOU  are  immune 
from  such  accidents.  No  one  is  !  Yet 
everyone  ^can  secure  protection  against 
them — for  less  than  one- half  cent  per 
day. 


PROOF 

THAT  # 
AUTO  ACCIDENTS 


HAPPEN 


/v  A'  Ci 


This  policy  as  provided  pays  $10.00  a  week  for 


Authorized  agents  of  American  Agriculturist 
are  also  licensed  agents  of  North  American  Acci¬ 
dent  Insurance  Company.  They  carry  policy  ap¬ 
plications  and  will  help  you  secure  this  protection. 


as  many  as  13  weeks  while  you  are  totally  dis¬ 
abled  or  pays  $1000.00  for  loss  of  life  resulting 
from  injuries  received  in  an  aufomobile  accident. 

A.  A.  Associates,  Inc., 

Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


$10,000 

ACaOENT  and  SICKNESS 

For  No  Dues  or 

Only  w«  y  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight. 
Many  unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Week¬ 
ly  benefits,  pays  doctor  and  hospital  hills. 
Covers  Automobile,  Travel,  Pedestrian  and 
many  common  accidents.  Covers  many  com¬ 
mon  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice, 
cancer,  lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest 
and  oldest  exclusive  Health  and  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Company.  Don’t  delay,  you  may  be 
next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 

NorthAmerican  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Name _ 

P.  O.  _ _ _ 


Ago  - - State 


I 


DON’T  TAKE  A 
CHANCE 


i 

Buy  the  goods  you  see  adver¬ 
tised  in  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  in  preference  to  other 
brands.  There  is  no  need  to  take 
chances  with  other  merchandise  for 
you  know  goods  advertised  here  are 
j  as  represented.  AMERICAN  AGRI- 

!  CULTURIST  accepts  only  “ads”  of 

dependable  manufacturers  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

* 

j  When  you  write  advertisers  be 

sure  to  say  “1  saw  your  ad  in 

American 

agriculturist 


JtxaiMyWt 
A^ncy 

i  Investment  Required 

I  want  an  ambitious,  ener¬ 
getic  man  in  every  county  to 
join  me  in  the  oil  business.  I’ll 
furnish  everything  needed  to 
do  a  big  business  and  help  you 

make  a  real  success.  We  have  been  in  business  a  quarter 
of  a  century  and  I  have  hundreds  of  men  now  with 
me— am  ready  for  a  hundred  more,  full  or  part  time. 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

Wengerd,  in  Penna.,  with  me  over  15  years,  has  made 
as  high  as  $430  in  one  week.  Montgomery,  in  Iowa, 
made  $216  the  first  week  he  started.  Hundreds  are 
making  big  money  every  month  the  year  ’round.  It’s 
a  great  business.  Everybody  buys  oil.  You  simply  take  orders 
on  Easy  Credit  Terms  for  nationally  known  lines — Cen-Pe-Co 
Motor  Oils  —  Columbia  Paints  and  Roofing.  We  ship  direct 
from  nearby  warehouse  and  collect.  Pay  you  every  week. 

WpiTC  fllllPK  If’®  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get  into 
Iini  1 1.  quiwn  a  big,  permanent  money-making  busi¬ 
ness  of  your  own.  Send  name,  address  and  county  today  for  all 
particulars.  First  applications  get  the  preference.  Act  Now! 
R  T.  Webster,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Central  Petroleum  Co.  c1.VvIund';‘'o% 


GIIARANTFFH-  chewing.  Smoking  or  Cigarette 
tobacco.  Five  pounds  $l.00. 
Ten  $2.00.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  box  cigars  Free. 

Carlton  Tobacco  Company  - 


lO  POUNDS  OF  CHEWING  or  Smoking,  Clav  pipe, 
$1.25.  UNITED  TOBACCO  CO.,  MAYFIELD,  KY. 
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FarminglJnder  the  Sea 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
ing  more  than  $200,000.  A  little  over 
half  of  this  was  loaned  through  the 
I  Providence  association  which  serves 
oyster  growers  along  the  coast  from 
New  York  to  Maine  as  well  as  dry  land 
farmers  in  Rhode  Island.  The  re¬ 
mainder  was  advanced  by  the  Bridge- 
ton  association  which  operates  in  four 
counties  on  the  southern  tip  of  New 
Jersey  and  serves  the  oyster  business 
all  along  the  Jersey  coast. 

Of  12  Production  Credit  Associations 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  New 
Jersey  to  Maine,  only  these  two  have 
made  loans  to  oyster  men  because,  like 
other  specialized  types  of  crop  produc¬ 
tion,  specialized  knowledge  is  needed 
and  special  care  must  be  exercised  in 
granting  the  loans.  Funds  loaned  by 
the  Production  Credit  Associations  are 
obtained  indirectly  from  private  inve.st- 
ors  by  rediscounting  the  oyster  grow¬ 
ers’  notes  with  the  Federal  Intermedi¬ 
ate  Credit  Bank.  The  credit  bank,  in 
turn,  .sells  its  debenture  bonds  to  the 
public,  the  bonds  being  backed  by  the 
notes  of  the  original  borrowers. 

Most  of  the  funds  advanced  were  us¬ 
ed  to  buy  seed  oysters,  to  cover  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  planting  and  harvesting,  or  for 
the  purchase  of  equipment.  Although 
most  of  the  loans  are  for  one  year, 
some  extend  over  a  longer  period.  Col¬ 
lateral,  when  required  by  the  Associa¬ 
tions  in  the  form  of  mortgages,  cover 
primarily  the  oysters  themselves. 

I  Today  m  p 

I  Aunt  Janet’s  Garden  i 

S)  ^ 


The  Plants  Get  a  Bath 

My  houseplants  look  as  if  they  need 
a  bath  more  than  anything  else 
in  the  world.  This  is  easy  enough  with 
the  broad  leaves  of  aspidistra  and  san- 
sevaria,  a  wet  rag  answering  the  pur¬ 
pose  very  well. 

But  when  it  comes  to  ferns  and  oth¬ 
er  small  leaved  plants  I  have  to  con¬ 
trive  an  arrangement  of  my  own  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  have  a  bulb  sprinkler. 
However,  I  do  have  a  bath  spray  with 
a  sprinkling  arrangement  similar  to 
that  of  a  sprinkling  can.  It  has  about 
two  yards  of  small  rubber  hose  which 
plugs  in  to  the  bathroom  faucet.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  wash  thoroughly 
the  plants  which  become  dull  and  life¬ 
less  because  of  their  accumulation  of 
dust.  Since  they  do  not  have  to  be 
washed  often,  this  cumbersome  ar¬ 
rangement  is  not  too  much  of  a  chore. 
I  should  like  it  better  if  I  had  the  pots 
on  metal  pans  filled  with  one  or  two 
inches  of  fine  gravel.  Then  I  could 
spray  water  directly  over  them  without 
having  to  lift  the  pots.  I  find  that  my 
spray  gun  makes  too  fine  a  mist  rather 
than  the  small  flowing  streams  from 
the  bath  spray  which  carry  off 'the  soil 
to  better  advantage. 


My  Kitchen 

By  EDITH  HORTON 

Once  more  my  kitchen  gleams  im¬ 
maculate. 

The  floor  clean-scrubbed,  and  every 
blue-rimmed  plate 

And  shining  glass  safe  in  its  cupboard 
space. 

The  silver  pot  in  its  accustomed  place, 

The  kettle  on  the  stove  hinns  softly  on, 

The  clock  ticks  happily,  my  work  is 
done, 

And  still  I  turn  to  look  at  it  once  more, 

And  see  the  sunshine  splashing  on  the 
floor, 

Through  windows  framed  in  red  ger¬ 
aniums. 

And  feel  the  little  breeze  that  softly 
comes 

To  stir  the  curtains  hanging  whitely 
there. 

And  am  content  because  it  is  so  fair. 
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Century  Heater 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  Ca,  Mfrs, 

801  Rochester  Are., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  your 
FREE  Catalog. 

Check  articles  In  which  you  are 
interested. 

CoalA  Wood  Ranees  □  Heaters  □  Oil  Stoves  □ 
Combination  Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  Ranges  □ 


Furnaces  □ 


President 
Coal  and 
Wood 
Range 


A  Kalama:^.. 


Nam*.... 


Address... 


(please  Print  Name  Plainly) 


Trade  Mark 
Rc|ister«d 


Direct  to  You” 


City . ■' . State.. 


l^ight  Up/ 

(Continued  from  Page  20) 

der  the  bulb,  which  diffuses  the  light 
and  eliminates  glare,  and  a  parchment 
shade  lined  with  white  to  reflect  light. 

These  I.E.S.  lamps  throw  60  per  cent 
of  the  light  down  and  40  per  cent  up. 
They  give  a  perfect  light  for  reading 
and  other  work,  and  can  be  bought  at 
reasonable  prices.  They  require  a 
strong  bulb  (100  to  150  watts  for  home 
use),  as  the  light  is  diffused  through 
the  glass  globe.  The  light  which  they 
give  is  adequate,  soft,  and  restful  to  the 


Good  Lights: 

1.  Illuminate  without  glare  and 
without  throwing  shadows. 

2.  Are  at  the  proper  height. 

3.  Are  evenly  distributed.  Surround¬ 
ings  are  not  too  dark  as  com¬ 
pared  with  light  near  the  lamp. 

i.  Have  switches  readily  accessible. 

5.  Require  walls  that  reflect  light 
without  glare. 

6.  Require  shades  lined  with  white 
and  open  at  the  top. 

7.  Are  placed  where  needed  most : 
at  steps,  corners,  at  an  angle 
that  throws  a  light  into  closets ; 
at  points  to  shine  on  the  whole 
face  before  a  mirror;  over  work¬ 
ing  centers  in  the  kitchen  and 
laundry. 

8.  Need  good  bulbs,  frosted  inside. 
Throw  away  unfrosted  old  car¬ 
bon  bulbs.  They  use  just  as 
much  electricity  and  give  less 
light. 


eyes.  Special  features  of  the  lamp  are 
its  height  (28  inches  for  the  table 
lamps)  and  the  width  of  the  shade, 
being  scientifically  designed  to  spread 
the  light  over  the  normal  working  area 
without  shining  into  the  eyes.  Ordi¬ 
nary  lamps  are  too  low  to  throw  light 
directly  on  a  book  or  other  work.  If 
you  do  not  have  electricity,  you  will 
find  it  beneficial  to  try  to  give  such 
lamps  as  you  are  using  the  benefit  of 
I.E.S.  ideas.  If  your  lamps  are  low, 
try  setting  them  up  higher,  so  that  they 
are  from  23  to  28  inches  high.  Lining 
the  shades  with  white  will  also  produce 
more  light.  One  type  of  lamp  which 
nearly  everyone  now  agrees  is  harmful 
to  eyes  is  the  gooseneck  lamp,  as  it 
gives  a  glaring  light  in  one  spot. 

The  living  room  is  not  the  only  room 
that  needs  careful  consideration.  In¬ 
sufficient  light  in  other  parts  of  the 
house  constantly  strains  eyes.  The 
kitchen,  which  is  probably  the  most 
used  room  in  the  house  and  often  the 
worst  lighted,  needs  a  large  enough 
lamp  to  light  every  corner  of  the  room. 
If  you  have  electricity,  the  ideal  for 
this  room  is  an  enclosed  ceiling  fixture 
of  translucent  glass,  with  a  100  watt 
bulb.  Side  lights,  either  with  a  totally 
enclosing  globe  or  an  inverted  bowl, 
are  wonderful  for  lighting  up  sink  and 
stove. 

If  a  ceiling  fixture  is  used  in  the  din¬ 
ingroom,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  form  of 
a  drop  fixture  and  well  shaded  so  that 
it  does  not  strike  the  eyes  of  persons 
seated  at  the  table.  Overhead  illumina¬ 
tion  is  advisable  in  the  bedroom,  with 
other  parts  of  the  room  lighted  for 
special  purposes.  Lights  on  both  sides 
of  a  mirror  make  hair  combing  and 
powdering  easier.  The  new  “pin-up 
lamps’’  are  especially  convenient  in 
bedrooms  and  are  a  boon  to  those  who 
like  to  read  in  bed,  as  they  can  be  plac¬ 
ed  in  exactly  the  right  position  to 
throw  light  on  book  or  sewing. 

Bathrooms  call  for  an  overhead  light, 
if  only  one  light  can  be  had.  It  is  best, 
however,  as  in  the  bedroom  to  have 
both  sides  of  the  mirror  lighted,  so  as 
to  throw  light  on  the  face.  The  more 
light,  the  fewer  shaving  cuts  for  the 
of  the  house. 


In  connection  with  this  new  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  field  of  indoor  lighting  and 
eye  health,  a  fascinating  exhibit  is  be¬ 
ing  prepared  by  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Home  Economics  for  Farm 
and  Home  Week,  February  10-15.  The 
exhibit  will  show  a  large  living  room, 
with  furnishings  and  lamps  arranged  to 
the  best  advantage  for  a  fairly  large 
family.  Two  smaller  rooms  will  con¬ 
trast  good  and  bad  lighting  arrange¬ 
ments.  There  will  also  be  a  schoolroom 
set  up  to  show  model  lighting  and 
special  home-made  book  racks  for 
reading.  An  especially  interesting  part 
of  the  exhibit  will  be  a  collection  of  an¬ 
tique  lamps,  showing  the  historic  de¬ 
velopment  of  lighting  in  this  country 
since  colonial  days.  Be  sure  to  read  the 
editorial  on  page  4,  this  issue,  announc¬ 
ing  the  American  Agriculturist  “Old 
Lamp  Contest,’’  which  we  are  sponsor¬ 
ing  in  cooperation  with  the  College  of 
Home  Economics. 


Garter  Griswold  Gets  Life 
Saving  Award 

UICK  thinking  in  an  emergency  is 
a  qualification  always  present  in 
those  who  save  another’s  life,  even  at 
the  risk  of  their  own.  Particularly 
alert  was  nine  year  old  Carter  Gris¬ 
wold  of  Stephentown  when  he  dragged 
his  cousin,  two  year  old  Mary  Ann 
Wershing,  from  a  pool  of  dirty  water 
in  a  brook  near  his  home. 

Mary  Ann,  along  with  several  other 
children,  including  Carter,  and  accom- 
pajiied  by  a  lady  friend  of  her  moth¬ 
er’s,  went  for  a  walk  one  day  last 


summer  which  led  them  across  a  brook. 
Somehow  Mary  Ann  lost  her  balance 
and  fell  from  the  bridge  into  the  brook, 
about  twelve  feet  below.  Slightly  stun¬ 
ned  because  she  hit  a  rock  in  landing, 
Mary  Ann  lay  face  down  in  a  pool  of 
dirty  water. 

Hardly  had  she  fallen,  when  Carter 
jumped  off  the  bridge  after  her. 
Luckily  he  landed  right  side  up  and 
uninjured  and  carried  the  child  from 
the  water. 

Witnesses  all  agree  that  by  the  time 
the  lady  accompanying  the  children 
had  placed  the  baby  she  was  carrying 
in  a  safe  place,  the  little  girl  woifid 
have  suffocated.  As  it  was,  Mary  Ann 
escaped  with  a  lump  about  the  size  of 
an  egg  between  her  eyes,  and  a  muddy 
bath.  ' 

For  his  quick  action,  without  thought 
of  the  risk  to  himself,  in  saving  his 
small  cousin  from  drowning.  Carter  is 
given  this  American  Agriculturist  Life 
Saving  Award: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
LIFE  SAVING  AWARD 
Presented  to  Carter  Griswold 
who  dropped  twelve  feet  into  a  muddy  creek 
and  pulled  out  his  young  cousin,  Mary  Ann 
Wershing,  who  had  fallen  from  the  bridge 
above.  Stunned  by  the  fall,  she  would  have 
drowned  without  prompt  aid.  Believing  such 
quick  thought  and  action  unusual  and  prause- 
worthy  in  a  9  year  old  boy,  the  editors  of 
American  Agriculturist  on  December  1,  1935, 
presented  him  with  this  Life  Saving  Award. 

(Seal)  (Signed)  E.  R.  Eastman, 

Editor. 
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If  you  are  out  of  work  or  on  part  time  and  need  cash 
at  once  to  pay  your  bills  and  live  on,  you  are  just  the 
person  I  am  looking  for.  I  have  a  good  offer  for  you 
right  now — a  wonderful  opportunity  to  start  right  in 
making  up  to  $10.00  in  a  day  and  qtiickly  advance  your 
earnings  as  you  become  established. 

I  SEND  EVERYTHING  YOU  NEED 

Experience  or  previous  training  unnecessary.  I  send  you 
everything  you  need,  and  I  give  you  a  brand  new  Ford 
Tudor  Sedan  a,s  a  bonus  for  producing.  You  handle  the 
money  and  keep  a  big  share  of  every  dollar  you  take  in 
as  your  pay.  There  is  nothing  difficult  about  my  plans. 

$96.00  IN  A  WEEK 

You  may  wonder  at  making  so  much  money  in  such  a 
pleasant,  simple  manner.  Clare  C.  Wellman,  N.  .T,,  cleared 
$96.00  in  a  week.  Hans  Coordes,  Neb.,  made  $27.95  in  a 
day;  $96.40  in  a  week.  W’ilbiu-  Whitcomb,  Ohio,  made 
$146.00  in  a  single  week,  and  $30.00  in  one  day.  Ruby  C. 
Hannen.  W.  Va.,  netted  $73.00  in  a  week.  I  have  scores 
of  reports  of  exceptional  earnings  like  these  as  po.sitive 
evidence  of  the  amazing  possibilities  of  my  offer  to  you. 

^  TART  EARNING  AT  ONCE 

My  plan  provides  Immediate  earnings.  You  simply  follow 
instructions  I  send.  Spend  only  four  days  a  week  picking 
up  orders  from  your  regular  customers.  Make  your  deliv¬ 
eries  on  Friday,  collect  your  profits  and  then  you  have  all 


y  A  PTffC  Rugs  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
K  aRIxO  prices.  Samples  and  Knitting  directions 

FREE.  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills.  Box  R.  Harmony,  Maine. 
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day  Saturday  and  Sunday  for  vacation  or  rest.  There  is  no 
red-tape  about  this  plan — if  you  are  honest  and  reliable 
I  will  risk  my  own  money  to  demon.strate  how  you  can  make 
a  good  living,  up  to, $60.00  in  a  five-day  week. 

SEND  NO  MONEY-JUST  NAME 

I  don’t  need  your  money — I  need  you.  Send  me  your  name 
so  I  can  lay  the  facts  before  you.  then  you  can  decide  if 
the  earning  possibilities  are  satisfactory.  Don’t  miss  this 

chance.  It  doesn’t  cost  you  anytliing  to  investigate.  You 
can’t  lose  by  mailing  the  coupon  or  a  penny  postcard 
for  free  details.  Do  it  today  —  NOW. 

ALBERT  MILLS,  President 
1579  Monmouth  Ave.  _ Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Send  for  Free  Facts — NOW!  j 

ALBERT  MILLS,  Pres.  ( 

1579  Monmouth  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  I 

Send  me  the  free  facts.  Tell  me  how  I  can  make  up  I 
to  $60.00  in  a  five-day  week  and  get  a  new  Ford  Tudor  | 
SiKlan  in  addition  to  my  regular  cash  earnings.  ■ 

Name _  I 

Addre.ss _  I 


(Plea.se  Print  or  Write  Plainly) 


8  guaranteed  glistening  prints.  2  enlargements,  25c. 
American  Photo  Ser.,  2946-D  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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American  Agriculturist,  January  4,  1936 


Sambo  the 

"VITTIICH  is  the  most  intelligrent  of  our 

VV  birds?  This  question  was  asked 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  a  club  of  yoimg 
naturalists,  and  claims  to  that  distinc¬ 
tion  were  at  once  put  forward  for  the 
bald  eagle,  wild  goose,  crow,  robin, 
kingbird,  and  several  others,  all  of 
which  were  argued  with  youthful  ani¬ 
mation. 

I  chanced  to  be  an  invited  guest  of 
the  club  that  day;  and  finally,  when 
each  member  had  had  his  say,  my 
opinion  was  asked,  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy;  but  when  I  pamed  the  raven, 
there  was  a  strong  dissent. 

Being  respectfully  challenged  to  back 
up  the  claim  of  the  raven,  I  attempted 
to  do  so  by  giving  an  account  of  one 
of  those  birds  that  became  a  notorious 
character  in  our  home  neighborhood, 
in  Maine. 

Willis  Murch,  a  boyhood  friend  of 
mine,  brought  the  bird  home  one  spring 
from  a  trapping  trip  up  near  the 
Boundary.  He  had  secured  it  three 
months  previously  under  odd  circum¬ 
stances.  While  preparing  his  breakfast 
one  morning  over  a  fire  just  outside 
the  door  of  his  little  log  cafnp,  he  had 
heard  a  queer  note  like  nothing  so 
much  as  the  harsh  soimd  that  issues 
from  a  sawmill  when  the  saw-teeth  are 
sharpened  with  a  file  —  craik-craik- 
craAk! 

He  had  never  before  heard  that  note 
in  the  woods.  It  puzzled  him,  for  he 
thought  he  knew  the  cries  made  by 
most  of  the  animaMs  and  birds  in  Maine. 
The  sound  seemed  to  come  from  the 
direction  of  a  high  crag  that  bordered 
a  brook  a  few  hundred  yards  away.  He 
continued  to  hear  it,  and  after  eating 
his  breakfast  he  went  out  toward  the 
foot  of  the  crag,  to  see  if  he  could 
discover  what  it  was.  Presently  he 
espied  a  large  bird,  which  at  first  he 
took  to  be  a  crow,  sitting  on  a  rock  up 
the  side  of  the  cliff,  with  one  wing  out¬ 
stretched  as  if  injured. 

Presently  it  uttered  the  same  harsh 
“craiking”  note  he  had  been  hearing, 
and  immediately  another  large  black 
bird  came  flying  thither  with  something 
in  its  beak  with  which  it  fed  the  dis¬ 
abled  one.  Soon  afterward  a  second 
came,  also  fetching  a  morsel. 

Willis  had  never  heard  crows  make 
a  noise  like  that,  and,  looking  more 
closely,  he  saw  that  the  birds  were 
really  much  larger  than  crows  —  three 
times  as  large.  Then  he  guessed  they 
were  ravens,  which  he  had  never  seen 
before.  Ravens,  in  fact,  rarely  came 
so  far  south  in  Maine  as  the  forty-fifth 
parallel  of  latitude.  Occasionally  one 
is  seen  or  heard  on.  the  headwaters  of 
the  Allagash  and  the  St.  John;  but  at 
this  time  Willis  had  never  been  so  far 
north  as  that. 

After  watching  the  bird  awhile,  he 
climbed  up  the  crag  for  a  nearer  view, 
but  before  he  got  very  close  it  gave  a 
sudden  flop  of  its  wings  in  a  vain  ef¬ 
fort  to  fly,  slid  off  the  rock,  “craiking” 
dismally,  and  fell  into  a  crevice  below, 
where  Willis  at  length  captured  it  af¬ 
ter  having  his  hands  pinched  hard  by 
snaps  from  its  strong  beak.  The  oth¬ 
ers  came  about,  but  did  not  venture  to 
attack  him;  and  getting  down  from 
the  crag,  Willis  carried  his  catch  back 
to  camp,  the  injured  wing  trailing. 

Ravens  are  pugnacious;  this  one  had, 
perhaps,  been  fighting  with  some  wild 
animal;  for  bits  of  its  black  plumage 
appeared  to  have  been  tom  but  in  spots 
Willis  thought  it  was  a  young  bird,  or 
at  least  not  more  than  a  year  or  two 
old. 

He  tied  it  by  one  leg  with  a  long 
snowshoe  thong,  made  fast  to  a  root 
in  the  ground  near  his  camp  door,  and 
offered  it  bits  of  venison  from  the  car¬ 
cass  of  a  deer  he  had  shot  two  days 
previous.  The  raven  ate  greedily  and 
from  the  first  appeared  very  little 
afraid,  though  for  a  time  it  would  bite 
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him  if  it  got  a  chance.  Its  legs  were 
of  a  steely  black  hue;  so,  too,  was  its 
strong  beak;  and  its  plumage  was 
glossy  and  jet-black  save  for  a  single 
white  feather  in  that  trailing  wing.  It 
had  a  large,  rounded  head  and  full  eyes, 
red-glinting,  that  measured  boldly  all 
Willis’s  movements. 

The  other  ravens  remained  for  an 
hour  or  two.  Willis  thought  that  these 
were  perhaps  brood-mates.  Once  that 
day,  while  he  was  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  camp,  they  returned  as  if  to 
give  aid  to  the  captive;  and  he  discov¬ 
ered  that  they  had  chewed  the  thong 
with  their  beaks,  nearly  severing  it  in 
places. 

Curiously  enough,  too,  these  same 
ravens  came  again  early  the  following 
morning,  and  attacked  the  tethered 
one.  Willis  was  wakened  by  fierce 
squalling  at  the  camp  door.  The  free 
ravens  were  biting  and  flogging  the 
wounded  bird,  with  their  beaks  and 
wings,  as  if  bent  on  killing  it.  Willis 
conjectured  that,  failing  to  liberate 
their  fellow  bird,  they  were  trying  to 
kill  it,  as  if  death  were  better  than  cap¬ 
tivity.  They  flew  hastily  away  when 
he  ran  out,  and  he  saw  no  more  of 
them  for  a  day  or  two.  The  captive 
still  ate  well  and  soon  called  vocifer¬ 
ously  for  its  ration  of  venison  when¬ 
ever  it  caught  sight  of  Willis  returning 
to  camp. 

Snowstorms  were  now  coming,  and 
Willis  rigged  a  roost  inside  the  camp 
for  his  bird.  It  could  hop  down,  but 
for  a  number  of  weeks  was  unable  to 
fly  up.  The  injured  wing  gained 
strength,  however,  and  by  the  middle 
of  December  the  raven  could  use  it  a 
little.  The  other  ravens  came  round 
several  times,  reappearing  after  being 
gone  a  week  or  more,  but  always  to 
attack  the  captive.  At  last  Willis  took 
off  the  thong  and  let  it  go  free.  He 
supposed  it  would  rejoin  its  fellows; 
but  it  showed  no  inclination  to  do  so, 
and  if  it  heard  or  saw  the  others  com¬ 
ing  it  would  take  refuge  inside  the 
camp.  In  fact  it  had  adopted  Willis 
as  its  feeder,  protector  and  patron 
saint.  Perhaps  the  other  ravens  deem¬ 
ed  their  brother  bird  a  renegade  from 
proper  ravendom. 

At  first  Willis  would  have  been  glad 
enough  if  the  bird  had  flown  away,  for 
it  was  a  great  pest  about  his  camp, 
overhaiiling  everything  with  a  kind  of 
insatiable  curiosity,  all  the  while  caw¬ 


ing  to  itself  in  wholly  indescribable 
tones.  It  was  as  mischievpus  as  a 
puppy,  worrying  Willis’s  boots,  socks 
or  mittens;  but  presently  he  broke  it 
of  these  tricks  and,  indeed,  found  that 
he  was  able  to  teach  it  almost  any¬ 
thing,  by  taking  pains  for  a  day  or  so. 
If  he  cuffed  it  for  mischief,  it  would 
hop  to  a  dark  corner  of  the  camp  un¬ 
der  the  bunk  and  remain  there  for  an 
hour  or  two,  making  all  kinds  of  re¬ 
marks,  now  very  low,  then  again  loud 
and  vainglorious.  Willis  had  rarely  to 
give  it  more  than  one  cuffing  for  the 
same  offense  in  camp. 

Every  third  day  Willis  made  the 
roimds  of  his  mink  traps  along  the 
brooks  and  of  the  towlines  of  his  mar¬ 
ten  traps  through  the  spruce  woods 
round  Roachback  Mountain;  and  as  its 
wing  got  stronger  Sambo  went  with 
him.  For  a  while  Willis  had  shut  him 
up  in  camp,  having  a  notion  the  raven 
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might  alarm  the  fur-bearers,  but  ere¬ 
long  came  to  let  him  go  as  he  pleased, 
now  hopping  ahead,  nearly  imderfoot, 
“talking”  all  the  while  to  him  in  the 
raven  tongue,  then  flying  on  to  explore 
fallen  tree  tnmks,  or  upward  into  the 
spruce  tree  tops.  He  seemed  to  know 
that  Willis  was  hunting.  So  he  hunt¬ 
ed;  and,  as  a  raven  is  keen-sighted  and 
has  a  good  nose  for  scents,  hO'  often 
discovered  game  that  Willis  himself 
would  have  passed  by. 

Moreover,  he  soon  remembered  where 
the  traps  were  located  and,  flying 
ahead,  notified  Willis  whether  marten 
or  mink  had  been  taken,  by  exultant 
yells  if  one  was  in  the  trap,  or  low 
disgusted  croaks  if  nothing  had  been 
caught.  He  also  learned  to  follow 
tracks  in  the  snow;  and  in  fact  Willis’s 
greatest  difficulty  lay  in  calling  him 
off  and  preventing  him  from  following 
deer  or  hare  for  miles. 

Willis  told  me  that  the  raven  wets 
better  than  a  dog  for  hunting  and 
would  follow  scent  quite  as  well.  In 
truth,  a  volume  would  be  required  to 
record  all  that  Willis  related  of  Sambo 
—  as  he  named  him.  His  most  notable 
battles  that  winter  were  with  the 
porcupines  which  were  very  numerous 
thereabouts.  He  slew  numbers  of 
them  and,  unlike  a  dog,  he  did  not  get 
their  quills  in  his  nose.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  usually  plucked  out  every 
quill  on  the  creature’s  back,  screaming 
with  delight  all  the  while. 


The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Corner 


Consolation 

So  proudly  now  TH  hold  my  head 
As  each  tomorrow  comes. 

That  those  who  look  at  me  will  think 
I  walk  to  singing  drums. 

And  maybe  some  of  them  will  say 
They  wish  that  life  would  be 
Just  half  as  gay  and  nice  to  them 
As  it  has  been  to  me. 

If  they  should  bring  me  little  griefs 
And  little  dreams  to  heal, 

I  think  that  I  could  help  because 
I’ll  know  the  way  they  feel. 

Helen  Kuyawski, 

Bay  Avenue,  Peconic,  L.  I. 

Editor^s  Note  :  The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Corner  belongs  to  our  readers.  When 
space  permits,  we  will  print  in  each  issue 
what  in  our  judgment  is  the  best  amateur 
poem  received  during  the  preceding  two 
weeks.  The  author  of  each  poem  printed 
will  receive  $2.00.  No  poem  will  be  re¬ 
turned.  Send  to  Poetry  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


Quite  naturally  Willis  became  not  a 
little  attached  to  his  protege ;  and  when 
he  came  home  with  his  sled-load  oi 
furs  Sambo  refused  to  stay  behind;  ha 
had  come  to  regard  Willis  as  his  prop 
erty. 

It  was  then  that  we  made  his  a/ 
quaintance,  or  rather  he  made  ours,  IL. 
Sambo  soon  put  in  an  appearance  at 
all  the  neighboring  farmhouses,  and 
thenceforth  life  thereabouts  was  en¬ 
livened  by  an  imbroken  series  of  epi¬ 
sodes  in  which  the  raven  figures  large¬ 
ly.  He  rode  on  the  backs  of  staid  old 
cows  and  horses  out  in  the  pastures, 
putting  them  to  gallop,  squalling  with 
glee.  He  was  surprised  leading  indig¬ 
nant  old  hens  roimd  by  their  cropple- 
crowns,  saying  scandalous  things  to 
them.  He  fought  and  vanquished  every 
rooster  and  every  turkey  gobbler  with¬ 
in  a  mile  or  two  of  the  Murches.  He 
was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  district 
schoolhouse  and  had  serious  misunder¬ 
standings  with  the  schoolmistress  and 
her  broom.  He  was  also  accused  of 
pulling  up  Elder  Witham’s  garden. 

Nothing  was  more  common  than  for 
us  to  hear  Sambo  “craiking”  on  the 
roof  of  the  farmhouse  long  before  sun¬ 
rise.  One  May  morning  while  we  were 
at  breakfast,  a  frightful  squalling  out 
at  the  goose  pond  called  us  forth  in 
haste.  Sambo  was  there  and  had  in¬ 
truded  on  the  privacy  of  Grandmother 
Ruth’s  geese,  each  in  a  little  goose 
house,  sitting  on  eggs.  Sambo  had 
been  attempting  to  haul  them  off  their 
nests  and  in  consequence  was  having 
a  battle-royal  with  old  Jim,  the  gander. 
They  had  each  other  by  the  bill,  both 
pulling  hard,  but  the  gander  was  flog¬ 
ging  his  assailant  tremendously  with 
his  powerful  wings.  For  once  Sambo 
had  the  worst  of  it,  but  he  got  what 
satisfaction  he  could  by  sitting  in  a 
dead  pear  tree  near  by  for  half  an 
hour  afterward,  reviling  Jim  and 
stumping  him  to  come  up  there. 

Up  at  the  Murches’  Sambo  literally 
ran  the  farm  that  season.  Neither 
Neighbor  Murch  nor  his  sons  were 
model  farmers;  they  took  life  easy  and 
often  lay  in  bed  late  of  a  morning;  but 
that  summer  Sambo  took  it  upon  him¬ 
self  to  get  them  up  at  simrise.  With 
the  first  rays  of  the  rising  luminary 
he  began  “craiking”  boisterously  from 
the  housetop  and  continued  his  outcries 
till  the  boys  turned  out  to  milk  the 
cows.  Much  the  same  thing  occurred 
at  night  when  it  came  time  for  the 
cows  to  be  driven  home  from  the  pas¬ 
ture.  A  shepherd  dog  could  have  been 
no  more  useful  for  rounding  up  the 
herd  and  driving  it  to  the  bam.  Sambo 
appeared  to  know  at  once  if  an  animal 
were  missing  from  the  herd  and  would 
go  flapping  about  the  pasture  till  the 
delinquent  was  found  and  started  for 
the  barnyard.  But  he  could  never  be 
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The  New  Year’s  here,  all 
full  of  pep,  and  I’m  resolv¬ 
ed  to  keep  in  step,  this  ain’t 
no  time  for  hangin’  back,  but 
jump  in  and  take  up  the  slack, 
it’s  time  to  pull  with  might 
and  main  for  we’ve  got  better 
times  again.  It  ain’t  no  time 
for  feelin’  blue,  the  new  year 
is  the  time  to  do,  to  take  right 
hold  and  make  things  hum,  to 
look  fate  in  the  eye,  by  gum, 
to  tackle  tasks  and  see  ’em 
through,  that  there’s  the  job 
for  me  and  you.  Although 
we’ve  been  in  quite  a  fix,  in 
this  year  1936  prospects  ahead 
are  mighty  good  if  we’ll  quit 
howlin’  and  saw  wood,  we’ve 
never  had  a  better  chance  to 
put  some  money  in  our  pants 
than  we’ll  have  in  this  here 
new  year  so  let’s  start  at  it 
with  a  cheer. 

Mirandy  says  I  won’t  hold 
out.  that  in  a  month  or  two, 
about  the  time  the  sap  begins 
to  run.  I’ll  go  off  huntin’  with 
my  gun.  forgit  my  good  re¬ 
solves  and  go  a-fishin’  when  I 
ought  to  ^sow  my  oats,  or  put 
the  corn  to  test;  she  says  I’ll 
want  a  good  long  rest  when 
spring  work  starts,  the  hired 
man  will  have  to  do  it  if  he 


can  but  he  won’t  git  no  help  from  me  because  I’ll  be  asleep,  by  gee.  I  s’pose 
Mirandy  Jane  is  right,  before  spring  my  ambition  might  evaporate  and  leave 
me  flat,  it  never  was  too  strong  at  that,  but  New  Year’s  prospects  don’t  look 
dim  just  now,  I’m  full  of  pep  and  vim ! 


A-mericain  Agriculturist,  January  4,  1936 


wholly  broken  of  pulling  wool  from 
the  backs  of  the  cosset  sheep  that  were 
pastured  with  the  cows. 

Aunt  Sarah  Murch  told  our  folks 
that  when  the  week’s  washing  of 
clothes  was  dry  on  the  line,  and  she 
went  out  with  the  clothes  basket  to 
take  it  in,  Sambo  loved  to  accompany 
her  and  assist  by  pulling  the  clothes¬ 
pins  and  dropping  them  in  the  basket. 

But  although  so  imdeniably  intelli¬ 
gent,  it  has  to  be  confessed  that  Sambo 
was  woefully  deficient  in  ethics.  He 
was  not  only  mischievous  but  vastly 
acquisitive,  not  to  say  thievish.  As 
the  season  passed  frequent  complaints 
were  made  of  missing  articles,  alleged 
to  have  been  taken  by  him  through 
open  windows  —  spoons,  napkin  rings 
even  teacups.  'The  caches  he  made  of 
such  loot  continued  to  be  discovered, 
in  secret  nooks,  for  several  years  there¬ 
after.  Sambo’s  exploits  in  purloining 
Grandmother  Ruth’s  gold  beads  was 
one  of  his  many  escapades.  The  old 
lady  had  placed  her  beads  in  a  little 
china  saucer  on  her  dressing  table. 
One  night.  Sambo  entered  through  the 
window,  carried  them  off  and  hid  them 
in  the  martin  house,  where  they  were 
not  found  till  long  afterward. 

IT  need  not  be  supposed  that  Sambo’s 
career  passed  without  reprisal  on  the 
part  of  indignant  neighbors.  He  was 
stoned,  chased  with  bean-poles,  and 
shot  at  more  than  once,  yet  he  always 
got  away,  though  sometimes  the  worse 
for  wear;  and  then  Willis  would  dis¬ 
cover  him  perched  very  quiet  in  an 
apple  tree  with  the  blue-white  inner 
lid  drooping  over  his  eye  and  the  mer¬ 
est  little  croak  when  he  was  spoken  to. 

To  Willis’  credit  it  should  be  said 
that  he  made  constant  efforts  to  keep 
his  raven  shut  in  the  barn;  but  Sambo 
was  likely  to  slip  out  unperceived 
when  a  door  was  opened,  then  set  off 
on  a  raid  to  square  accoimts  with  his 
enemies,  and  open  new  ones. 

Altogether  it  was  a  boisterous  sum¬ 
mer  in  that  vicinity;  and  when  late  in 
the  fall  Willis  was  known  to  have  gone 
on  another  trapping  trip  to  Boundary 
Camp,  the  first  question  was,  “Did  he 
take  Sambo  with  him?”  And  there 
was  a  general  sigh  of  relief  when  it 
was  found  that  he  had  done  so. 

Sambo  never  came  back.  Tragedy 
for  him  and  trouble  for  Willis  were  in 
store  that  winter.  Willis  told  me  of  it 
rather  briefiy;  he  was  always  reticent 
about  things  which  had  greatly  disturb¬ 
ed  him.  I  conclude  that  he  and  Sambo 
went  on  together  much  as  during  the 
previous  winter  — ■  better  perhaps,  for 
now  they  were  used  to  each  other’s 
ways,  and  the  bird  by  this'  time  had 
learned  a  great  deal  about  traps  and 
trapping.  I  suppose  Willis  had  really 
grown  fond  of  him.  Even  to  this  day 
he  is  apt  to  wax  enthusiastic  over  what 
that  raven  knew  and  what  good  com¬ 
pany  he  was  in  the  woods. 

T  P  Sambo  heard  any  unusual  noise 
A  outside  the  camp  at  night,  he  was  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  alert  and  uttered  a 
guttural  sound  that  usually  at  once 
wakened  Willis.  If  it  did  not.  Sambo 
■would  come  and  give  his  sleeve  a  pull. 

Once  Willis  was  somewhat  disturbed 
to  discover  that  while  he  and  Sambo 
were  off  visiting  traps  one  day,  two 
snowshoe  trails  had  come  to  his  camp 
from  the  Border  side,  beyond  the  moun¬ 
tain.  He  surmised  that  these  were 
tracks  of  French  Canadian  hunters 
who  had  seen  his  smoke  above  the  tree 
tops  and  were  curious.  They  apparent¬ 
ly  lingered  about  for  a  while.  If  they 
were  friendly,  he  wondered  why  they 
had  not  waited  to  see  him. 

Once  after  that,  during  a  snowstorm, 
while  they  were  in  the  camp  with  the 
door  shut.  Sambo  gave  Willis  to  under¬ 
stand  by  certain  low  sounds  in  his 
throat  that  there  was  something  or 
some  one  not  far  away.  Willis  went 
Out  but  discovered  nothing  suspicious. 
Late  in  February  a  thaw  occurred, 
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with  rain,  followed  by  a  cold  wave  ’ 
which  crusted  the  snow  so  firmly  that 
Willis  visited  his  traps  without  snow- 
shoes;  the  snow  crust  bore  his  weight. 
In  fact,  walking  was  so  good  that  he 
got  back  to  camp  an  hour  or  two  earlier  i 
than  usual  —  fetching  three  mink,  but  j 
no  marten.  Mink  were  abundant  that 
season,  marten  rare.  He  had  over : 
sixty  mink  skins,  worth  nearly  four  i 
himdred  dollars,  but  no  more  than 
eleven  marten. 

As  usual  when  returning  to  camp 
from  a  trip  Sambo  flew  on  ahead  of 
him;  and  while  he  was  several  hundred 
yards  away  Willis  heard  him  squall  | 
savagely,  as  if  raising  an  alarm.  He  j 
ran  to  the  camp  and  foimd  the  door  ] 
open,  with  everything  inside  upset.  His  ! 
first  glance  showed  him  that  his  entire 
winter  catch  of  fur  was  gone!  The 
camp  had  been  robbed.  Sambo  was 
flapping  about,  squalling  fiercely,  pull¬ 
ing  at  his  sleeves.  He  appeared  to 
know  quite  as  well  as  Willis  what  had 
happened. 

It  had  been  done  while  they  were 
away,  seemingly  not  an  hour  before 
their  return.  In  great  excitement  Wil¬ 
lis  replaced  the  light  charges  in  his 
double-barreled  gim  with  buckshot 
cartridges  and  dashed  out  to  look  for 
traces  of  the  thieves.  Very  soon  he 
discovered  slight  marks  and  scratches 
on  the  snow  crust  and,  keeping  his  eye 
on  these,  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  in 
pursuit,  with  Sambo  close  after  him. 
Sambo  in  fact  soon  flew  ahead,  follow¬ 
ing  the  marks  in  the  snow,  or  the  scent, 
as  readily  as  a  hound.  Three  or  four 
times  he  came  back  to  meet  Willis, 
then  flew  on  again, 

IT  was  nearing  sunset,  but  was  still 
light  in  the  woods.  Willis  ran  on  up 
past  Roachback  Mountain,  for  four  or 
five  miles,  in  the  general  direction  of 
Lake  Megantic.  All  the  while  he  could 
hear  Sambo  squalling  not  far  off,  and 
presently  he  sighted  the  rogues  hurry¬ 
ing  forward,  drawing  a  loaded  scgot 
sled,  with  Sambo  hovering  close  over 
them,  dabbing  at  their  heads  with  his 
bill.  They  were  running  rapidly,  and 
for  a  time  Willis  lost  sight  of  them  in 
the  thick  forest,  but  shortly  afterward 
he  heard  a  shot  fired. 

Thereupon  he  set  his  teeth  and, 
though  out  of  breath,  ran  faster,  cock¬ 
ing  one  barrel  of  his  gun  as  he  went. 
A  little  farther  on  he  came  upon  Sam¬ 
bo  lying  in  the  snow,  shot,  faintly  flap¬ 
ping,  bleeding  to  death. 

Again  he  gave  chase  and  caught 
sight  of  the  two  woodsmen,  drawing 
the  scoot  with  his  pack  of  furs  on  it. 
Willis  now  ran  even  faster  and,  gain¬ 
ing  on  them,  shouted,  “Stop!”  in  no 
gentle  tones. 

With  that  they  both  let  go  of  the 
sled,  and  one  of  them  raised  a  gun  as 
if  to  fire.  Willis  jumped  behind  a  tree 
trunk,  raising  his  own  gun.  Seeing 
this,  both  thieves  abandoned  the  sled 
and  decamped.  Dragging  the  scoot 
with  his  recovered  furs,  Willis  hastened 
back  where  he  had  passed  Sambo,  but 
found  him  quite  dead,  his  left  wing 
with  its  one  white  feather,  outstretched 
on  the  snow  crust. 

The  fracas  had  so  disturbed  Willis 
that  he  took  up  his  traps  next  day  and 
came  home  three  weeks  sooner  than  he 
had  intended. 

“I’m  mighty  glad,  now,  that  those 
scamps  ran,”  he  confessed  when  telling 
me  of  his  adventure.  “I  was  so  mad 
over  what  they  had  done  that,  if  they 
had  fired  on  me  and  started  a  fight,  I’m 
afraid  I  should  have  shot  both  of 
them!” 

I  wonder  how  far  this  little  biography 
of  Sambo  fully  convinced  my  young 
naturalist  friends  that  the  raven  is  the 
wisest  of  birds.  Of  course  they  might 
allege  that  Sambo  may  have  been  gift¬ 
ed  beyond  the  average  raven. 


Have  you  read  the  announcement  of 
the  old  lamp  contest  on  the  editorial 
page  of  this  issue? 


BUT  THE 

TELEPHONE  ROAD 
WAS  OPEN 

“We  live  on  a  cross-road  and  in  bad  weather  we 
are  sometimes  shut  in  for  a  week.  During  one  of 
these  storms,  my  sister  was  very  sick.  If  it  weren’t 
for  the  telephone,  she  probably  wouldn’t  be 
alive  today.”  ^ 

“One  day  it  snowed  until  traveling  became  very 
difficult.  A  neighbor  of  ours  started  for  the  city. 
Some  time  later,  his  anxious  wife  was  notified  by 
telephone  that  he  had  not  reached  town  but  had 
found  comfortable  shelter  on  the  way.” 

• 

The  telephone  is  your  road  to  others  when  ill¬ 
ness  or  quarantine  keeps  you  at  home.  It  is  the 
open  road  to  help  in  time  of  emergency  when 
you  need  some  one  in  a  hurry.  And  a  willing 
hand  in  helping  to  locate  the  best  market,  the 
highest  price,  a  harvest  crew,  advice 
from  the  county  agent,  or  to  bring 
the  friendly  voice  of  a  neighbor. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Do  your  FARM  WORK 
with  your^d 

FORD  ^ 

PLOW  5  ACRES  A 

PULXiFORD  equipment  turns  your  Ford  into 
a  practical  farm  tractor.  Gives  power  instead 
of  speed.  No  harder  on  engine  than  ordinary 
use*  No  expense  for  feed  when  idle.  A  Pull- 
ford  does  the  work,  of  3  or  4t  horses  in  less 
time.  H.  F«,  Roseyille,  Ohio,  writes:  “Have 
used  Pullford  3  years  on  Model  T  Ford.  Does 
all  you  say  with  ease.”  Low  prices  save  you 
money.  Write  for  catalog  today m 

PULLFORD  CO.  2836  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  IH. 


TRACTOR  LUGS  :: 

and  tractor  parts.  All  brand  new.  Five  inch  Spade 
Lugs,  all  models,  John  Deere,  25c  each:  six  inch.  35c; 
McCormick  Deering  10-20.  15-30  and  Farmall,  35c: 
Hart-Parr.  Oliver  Row  Crop,  45c:  Jc*n  Deere  Belt  Pul¬ 
leys,  $19.50,  Flywheels,  close  type,  $19.50;  Case  12-20 
Belt  Pulleys,  $19.50;  8-16  International  Large  Sprock¬ 
ets,  $11.00:  10-20  McCormick  Deering  Axle  Carrier 

Housings.  $10.00;  F-20  Farmall  Rear  Axle  Housing, 
$15.00.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  and  save 
money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  „  . . 

Irving’s  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  Illinois.' 


—  LET  US 

TAN  YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

Send  for  Catalog 
THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

560  Lyell  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


When  writina  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
It  In  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Patchwork  and  Rug  Making  Materials 

MiU-to-you  purchasing  results  In  greater  savings  and 
superior  assortments. 

PATCHWORK  BUNDLE  — 5  lbs.  98c.  —  Many  pieces 
large  Miough  for  aprons,  pillow  covers,  garments,  etc. 
SILK  RUG  STRIPS  —  5  lbs.  89c.  —  Selvedge  to  Selv¬ 
edge  strips  in  print  and  pa.stel  shades  for  the  new 
Afghan  hooked  and  crocheted  rugs. 

Beacon  Mills,  Chelsea,  Mass. 


WTO  AVIATION 

Earn  $2000  to  $7000  a  Year  as  Mechanic  or  Pilot. 
This  Government  Approved  School  will  train 
yon  for  an  interesting  career  which  offeaa 
quick  promotion  with  good  pay.  Write  today. 
LINCOLN  AIRPLANE  &  FLYING  SCHOOL, 
131  Aircraft  Boilding,  Lincoln.  Nebraska 


Address  Depf» 


Send 

coupon  for  this 

BIG  CLEARANCE 
SALE  BOOK.  It  will 
save  yoa  a  lot  of  mon¬ 
ey  on  everything  to 
wear  for  all  the  nun- 
ily.  Save  this  year 
on  all  your  fanuly’s 
apparel  needs 
&nd  coupon  tat 
this  Big  Free  Sale 
Book  .  .  .  NOW. 


ORDER  CO. 

C  h  I  c  o  q  O 


I  Please  send  me,  FREE,  your  BIG  Clearance  Sale 
I  Book  of  “Stylo  Queen”  Fashions  and  Every- 
I  thing  to  Wear  at  the  World’s  Lowest  Prices. 

.  Print 

■  Name _ 

■  Print 

I  Address.. - -  - 

I  Print  Print 

I  P.  O.. _  State . F-343 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


As  WE  SWING  into  1936,  we 
farmers  of  the  Northeast,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  New  York  State,  find 
ourselves  in  a  strategically  important 
political  position.  We  should  real¬ 
ize  this  and  use  our  heads. 

A  Free  People 

For  one  thing  the  northeastern 
farmer  is  practically  the  only  inde¬ 
pendent  citizen  left  in  the  United 
States.  Taken  as  a  group  we  are 
solvent,  and  we  have  not  had  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  government  subsidy 
through  the  AAA  to  achieve  this 
position.  In  fact,  many  of  us  have 
kept  our  heads  above  water  in  spite 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  the 
AAA  rather  than  because  of  them. 

Furthermore  we  are  not  cowed, 
as  are  the  executives  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  so  many  corporations, 
by  the  fear  of  public  opinion  and 
crippling  legislation.  We  have  both 
the  courage  and  the  freedom  to 
speak  our  minds. 

Can  Afford  to  Wait 

Being  in  this  fortunate  position, 
we  can  afford  to  wait  until  the  po¬ 
litical  leadership  of  the  country  de¬ 
clares  itself.  As  they  stand  today, 
neither  of  the  major  political  par¬ 
ties  represents  any  clear  cut  po¬ 
litical  program. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  doubtful  if  either  party  will 
succeed  by  election  time  in  working 
out  any  definite  philosophy  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  trouble  is  that  both 
are  out  of  date.  People  in  this 
country  are  no  longer  thinking 
along  the  lines  of  traditional  Dem¬ 
ocratic  and  Republican  philos¬ 
ophy. 

That  there  is  no  such  party  phi¬ 
losophy  today  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  men  as  opposite  in  their  political 
*ideals  as  Hoover  and  Borah  call 
themselves  Republicans ;  while  in  the 
Democratic  party,  Roosevelt  has  to 
attempt  a  balance  between  two  Radi¬ 
cals  like  Tugwell  and  General  John¬ 
son,  and  Reactionaries  like  Glass  and 
A1  Smith.* 

'New  Party  Line-ZJp 

If  the  voters  of  the  United  States 
are  to  have  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves  intelligently, 
there  must  be  a  new  party  line-up. 
We  should  have  a  chance  to  vote  for 
a  Radical  administration  to  carry 
out  the  ideas  of  Frankfurter  and 
Tugwell ;  or  to  vote  for  a  Liberal 
party  to  put  into  effect  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  Borah  and  Norris;  or  even 
elect,  if  we  so  desire,  to  go  back  to 
“the  good  old  days”  of  Hoover,  Mel¬ 
lon,  and  Mills. 

My  guess  is  that  should  there  be 
such  a  party  line-up,  we  northeast¬ 
ern  farmers  would  iwte  pre¬ 
dominantly  for  a  Liberal  party.  It 
would  suit  our  ideas  of  avoiding 
wars,  of  regulating  monopolies,  of 
using  the  English  type  of  managed 
currency,  and  of  limiting  government 


interference  with  business  and  agri¬ 
culture.  This,  however,  is  only  my 
personal  conclusion  —  I  may  be 
wrong. 

The  Important  Consideration 

Since  we  do  not  have  such  a  party 
line-up  and  therefore  can  only  watch 
the  internal  struggles  of  the  major 
parties  as  their  leaders  attempt  to 
harmonize  Radicals,  Liberals,  and 
Conservatives  within  their  ranks, 
the  smart  thing  for  us  northeastern 
farmers  is  to  play  a  waiting  game 
politically.  As  far  as  our  business 
of  agriculture  is  concerned,  we 
know  from  bitter  experience  that 
political  interference  with  it  or 
political  plans  for  improving  it 
will  net  us  only  disappointment 
and  disaster.  What  we  really  want 
is  a  political  administration  which 
will  protect  us  against  wild  inflation, 
and  just  as  important,  a  reoccurrence 
of  the  deflation  which  we  experienc¬ 
ed  because  of  the  ri.se  in  the  value 
of  gold  —  in’  short  a  government 
which  will  meet  its  constitutional  re¬ 
sponsibility  “of  coining  money  and 
regulating  the  value  thereof”  in  the 
interests  of  all  the  people  and,  ex¬ 
cept  for  making  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  fair  conduct  of  business,  will 
withdraw  from  the  fields  of  private 
and  corporative  initiative. 

In  contrast  to  this,  the  average 
traditional  Republican  wants  only  to 
beat  Roosevelt ;  while  the  average 
Democrat  wants  only  to  remain  in 
power  no  matter  what  he  may  have 
to  promise  in  order  to  do  so. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Grass  Farming  and 
Depressions 

Several  letters  have  been  received  in 
which  the  writers  tell  of  their  plans  for 
100  per  cent  grass  farming.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  one  farmer  has  reported  that  next 
year  he  will  have  his  farm  100  per  cent 
in  legumes.  He  will  grow  white  clover 
in  superphosphated-treated  pastures, 
alfalfa,  and  soy  beans.  This  is  what 
we  plan  to  do  at  Sunnygables. 

All  of  these  correspondents,  how¬ 
ever,  are  more  or  less  recent  converts 
to  the  idea.  It  is  reassuring,  therefore, 
to  hear  from  a  man  who  has  been  rim- 
ning  a  100  per  cent  grass  farm  since 
1927.  He  is  Raymond  Ackerly  of  Crys¬ 
tal  Run,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  Here 
is  what  Raymond  says: 

“In  1927  I  decided  that  no  more 
plowing  would  be  done  on  my  farm. 
None  has  been  done  from  that  year  to 
the  present  time.  It  must  have  been 
in  1928  or  1929  that  you  started  to 
drive  for  the  greater  use  of  super¬ 
phosphate  in  stables.  I  have  used  it  in 
the  stable  ever  since.  This  year  I  am 
planning  to  add  ground  limestone, 
probably  about  100  pounds  per  day.  I 
have  twenty  cows  and  enough  hay.  In 
1930  I  sold  70  acres  off  my  farm.  I 
have  135  acres  left.  Previously  I  kept 
about  thirty  co'^s,  so  that  the  propor¬ 
tionate  number  is  about  the  same.  In 
other  words,  I  am  satisfied  with  the 
results.  I  have  only  one  man  and  an 
extra  milker  to  pay  all  the  year 
arormd.  He  needs  to  be  and  is  mainly 


a  good  dairyman.  All  fields  are  in 
fair  to  good  sod.  Hay  harvesting  is 
simplified,  no  extra  heavy  crops  to  be 
cured.” 

Since  I  know  Mr.  Ackerly  well,  I 
wrote  him  to  verify  what  he  had  said. 
In  his  reply  he '  made  this  siguificant 
statement:  "J  know  that  during  those 
periods  when  no  one  could  make  any 
money,  I  lost  less  with  my  100  per  cent 
grass  farming  than  I  would  have  if  I 
had  farmed  any  other  way.” 

Personally,  I  think  the  above  state¬ 
ment  is  the  meat  in  the  coconut.  If 
the  powers  which  control  money  con¬ 
tinue  their  system  of  running  up  a 
business  boom  based  on  infiation  and 
then  putting  the  coimtry  through  the 
wringer  by  deflation,  we  farmers  of 
the  Northeast  must  develop  some  tech¬ 
nique  of  our  own  for  going  through 
depressions.  This  technique,  without 
any  question  in  my  mind,  is  for  us  to 
quit  plowing  at  the  first  signs  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  price  decline  and.  to  take  refuge  in 
our  great  natural  heritage,  grass  and 
legumes. 

Better  teach  this  to  the  boy  now.  It 
may  help  him  to  save  the  farmstead 
and  even  his  shirt  in  the  forties. 

*  *  * 

The  Cover  is  Off 

Well,  we  have  gotten  into  the  alfalfa 
ensilage  and  here  is  the  first  report: 

To  be  strictly  accurate,  it  is  incorrect 
to  say  that  we  have  gotten  into  the 
ensilage  —  we  have  merely  opened  the 
silo.  Inside,  on  top,  we  foimd  perhaps 
3  feet  of  bone-dry  mouldy  chopped  al¬ 
falfa  which  made  excellent  bedding. 
We  have  been  feeding  a  layer  of  stuff 
beneath  this,  which  is  just  the  color  of 
Dad’s  old  fine-cut  chewing  tobacco.  To 
add  to  the  resemblance,  it  is  slightly 
moist  and  smells  sweet.  The  older  cattle 
like  it;  the  calves  and  yearlings 
haven’t  much  use  for  it.  By  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  does  it  resemble  en¬ 
silage,  yet  it  is  too  moist  to  be  brown 
chopped  hay.  It’s  in  a  class  all  by 
itself. 

Summing  up,  to  date  we  have  taken 
out  of  the  silo  3  feet  of  bedding  and  3 
feet  of  this  brown  feed  which  has  not 
been  a  loss.  Now  every  inch  we  go 
down,  the  brown  material  is  becoming 
more  moist.  I  rather  expect  that  in 
a  foot  or  two,  it  will  bec^jme  wet;  per¬ 
haps  the  color  will  change  to  a  green¬ 
ish  hue  —  at  least  I  hope  so ;  and  then 
we  will  have  the  alfalfa  ensilage  which 
I  expected  to  find. 

We  called  Professor  Savage  out  to 
look  at  the  brown  stuff.  We  are  hav¬ 
ing  an  analysis  made.  Til  report  this 
analysis  later. 

My  conclusion  to-date  is  that  despite 
the  fact  that  we  had  a  small  stream 
of  water  running  into  the  silo  all  the 
time,  we  did  not  add  enough  moisture 
to  the  over-ripe  first-cutting  alfalfa  and 
weeds  which  we  last  put  into  the  silo. 

On  January  first,  we  plan  to  have  a 
little  party  at  Sunnygables.  At  this 
party  will  be  those  persons  in  the 
Northeast  who  have  had  the  most  ob¬ 
servation,  either  direct  or  indirect,  of 
the  various  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  date  to  make  satisfactory  le¬ 
gume  ensilage.  I’ll  report  anything  in¬ 
teresting  which  comes  out  of  this  con¬ 
ference. 

*  *  * 

A  White  Cross-Bred 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Call,  wife  of  Master  Farm¬ 
er  “Bob”  Call  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  writes 
me  the  following  about  a  cross-bred 
hen  which  she  says  is  big  and  white 
and  which  lays  an  acceptable  market 
egg.  Their  first-hand  experience  is 
very  interesting: 

“In  your  paragraphs  about  cross¬ 
breds,  you  say,  ‘This  evidence  *  *  * 
does  not  bring  out  whether  the  hybrids 
laid  eggs  of  the  required  size,  shape, 
and  color  to  bring  top  market  prices.’ 

“Several  years  ago  I  studied  very 
carefully  the  bulletin  describing  the  in¬ 
vestigations  at  the  Kansas  Experiment 
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Station.  As  I  remember  it,  few  if  any 
of  their  experiments  did  include  hybrids 
which  would  lay  eggs  that  would  bring 
top  -prices  in  the  New  York  City  mar¬ 
ket,  as  most  of  the  experiments  includ¬ 
ed  at  least  one  parent  strain  from  one 
of  the  brown-egg  breeds.  This  would 
result  in  a  brown  or  tinted  egg. 

“At  that  time  I  made  quite  an  in¬ 
vestigation  (mostly  by  mail,  but  partly 
by  first-hand  experience)  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  possibility  of  producing  a  sex- 
linked  hybrid  that  would  lay  white 
eggs.  I  finally  gave  it  up  because  I 
could  not  find  strains  of  White-egg 
birds  which  had  the  necessary  color 
characters  to  permit  distinguishing  sex 
of  chicks,  and  which  were  at  the  same 
time  well  enough  bred  for  production  to 
make  the  hybrids  a  probable  success 
commercially. 

“I  am  now  having  my  first  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  hybrid  which,  while 
not  sex-linked,  does  seem  to  have  a  lot 
in  its  favor,  and  which  does  produce 
eggs  that  will  bring  top  prices  in  New 
York.  This  is  the  Lamona-Leghom 
cross  which  produces  big  white  birds 
(five  pound  pullets  at  5  2/3  months) 
with  bright  yellow  legs,  and  which  lays 
large  white-shelled  eggs. 

“We  recently  shipped  John  Huttar 
12  dozen  eggs  from  these  hybrid  pul¬ 
lets,  and  he  said,  ‘I  must  admit  the  eggs 
from  the  Hybrid  Lamona  cross  looked 
very  good.  I  can’t  see  but  what  they 
look  just  about  the  same  color  as  the 
Leghorns.’ 

“About  a  month  ago  I  compared  ten 
dozen  hybrid  eggs  with  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  from  a  pen  of  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets,  a  little  older  than  the  hybrids, 
and  found  that  as  these  eggs  graded 
out  for  size,  the  hybrid  eggs  were 
worth  2.7c  per  dozen  more  than  the 
Leghorn  eggs  at  prices  then  prevailing. 
We  have  not  had  a  single  blow-out  or 
pick-out  in  a  pen  of  about  230  hybrids, 
and  only  one  bird  has  died  from  natural 
causes  since  we  put  them  into  laying 
quarters  about  August  20th.  They  did 
not  come  into  production  quite  as  early 
as  the  Leghorns,  but,  so  far,  they  are 
holding  up  better  than  the  Leghorns.** 
*  *  * 

Slant  on  Chickens 

To  appreciate  this  story  you  really 
need  to  know  Joe  Uzernus.  Joe  is  an 
Ukrainian  with  whom  I  first  came  in 
contact  when  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
calf  bam  on  the  David  Harum  farm 
at  Homer,  N.  Y.  I  think  that  this  was 
in  1919.  Since  then  Joe  has  worked 
for  me  for  a  number  of  years  and  has 
spent  the  balance  of  the  time  employed 
in  the  neighborhood.  He  is  now  back 
at  Sunnygables. 

Ten  years  ago  Joe  had  the  strongest 
back  and  the  most  tender  heart  of  any 
man  I  have  ever  known.  The  last  ten 
years  seem  to  have  made  hardly  any 
impression  on  him.  He  is  yet  as  rugged 
as  a  bear.  He  told  me  the  other  day 
that  he  had  never  lost  an  hour  from 
his  work  because  of  a  cold.  His  un¬ 
bounded  affection  and  tenderness  for  all 
sorts  of  animals,  particularly  little 
calves  and  colts  and  pigs,  are  as  fresh 
as  ever.  He  will  sit  up  half  the  night 
with  a  sick  calf’s  head  in  his  lap,  the 
tears  occasionally  streaming  down  his 
cheeks  —  but  Joe  doesn’t  like  hens. 

The  other  morning  it  fell  to  Joe’s  lot 
to  help  me  clean  out  the  brooder  pens 
in  which  we  are  rearing  500  Red-Rock 
cross-breds.  Now  these  cross-breds 
may  have  all  the  fine  qualities  which 
are  claimed  for  them,  but  they  are  the 
dumbest  acting,  most  tmder-foot  nuis¬ 
ances  that  we  have  ever  had  on  the 
place.  Furthermore,  the  pullets  are 
about  the  homeliest  appearing  birds 
you  ever  saw. 

Well,  Joe  pitched  and  scraped  and 
sweated  and  pushed  birds  out  of  his 
way  with  his  foot  for  about  fifteen 
minutes;  then  he  stopped,  leaned  on 
his  shovel,  and  said,  “Mr.  Bobcock, 
please,  you  got  nice  barns,  nice  horses, 
nice  heifers,  nice  sheeps,  why  you  bod- 
der  with  these - things?” 
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(25.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMERICAN  AGIIJCUETDHIST  will  nay  $2.>.(W  .'or 
eridence  Ifiding  lo  the  arrest,  conviction  and  impri.sonment  for  at  least  30 
days  of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the 
premises  an  A5IEU1CAN  AGRICULTURIST  Subscriber  who  has  ITotective  Service 
Bureau  Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim 
for  the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction. 
Reward  does  NOT  apply  to  conviction  for  theft. 

Menibershlp  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Subscribers.  Free 
>ervice  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collections  of  obll- 
gaiions  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  include  obligations 
between  individuals  or  any  claim  that  Is  more  than  6  months  old) :  and  any  in¬ 
quiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  making. 
Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau.  American  Agriculturist.  Savings  Bank 


Uidg..  Ithaca.  N.  T. 


Civil  Service  Coaching 

JUST  yeste relay  a  man  from  one  of 
the  more  reliable  civil  serviqe  schools 
indicated  to  us  that  within  the  past 
seven  or  eight  months  as  many  as  four¬ 
teen  or  sixteen  new  civil  service  coach¬ 
ing  schools  had  come  into  existence, 
most  of  them  started  by  the  salesmen 
of  some  long-established  civil  service 
school. 

While  it  is  probable  that  a  reliable 
school  can  help  you  pass  a  civil  service 
exam  with  a  higher  mark,  no  school 
can  guarantee  you  a  job  and  few  or 
none  will  return  your  money.  We  urge 
very  careful  consideration  before  you 
part  with  your  money. 

*  *  » 

Finoleuni  Switchers 

“Yc.sterday  two  men,  claiming  that  they 
ha.ri  inst  completed  a  linoleum  job  and 
tha.t  they  needed  gas  money,  offered  to 
sell  their  remaining  linoleum  for  a  very 
reasonable  price.  Somehow  after  the  deal 
was  closed  they  switched  the  rugs  and 
left  a  piece  about  one-half  of  the  stated 
size. 

Tt  so  happened  that  as  they  left  I  noted 
their  license  plates  which  were  Mass. 
700972.  Unless  it  was  a  stolen  car,  I  don’t 
think  it  should  be  impossible  to  locate 
them.  They  swindled  us  out  of  $6.00 
worth  of  eggs.  I  would  tiS».grateful  if  you 
could  assist  in  locating  them,  and  to  help 
stra.ighten  things  out.  They  had  a  black 
roadster  but  I  forgot  to  note  the  make 
of  car.  Please  send  us  as  much  informa¬ 
tion  as  you  can,  and  I  will  be  very  grate¬ 
ful.  We  can  ill  afford  to  lose  this  money.” 

This  apparently  is  the  old  linoleum 
game  that  has  been  worked  time  and 
time  again.  We  are  trying  to  locate 
them  and  will  do  our  best  to  get  the 
money  returned.  If  you  have  had  a 
similar  experience  tell  us  about  it. 

* 

“Recently  a  man  saying  his  name  was 
Bliss,  came  to  our  place  selling  linoleum. 
We  traded  him  some  hens  for  it.  When 
we  came  to  put  down  the  linoleum,  a 
few  days  later,  we  found  that  there  was 
only  enough  to  cover  one-half  the  floor 
space.  Fortunately,  I  had  taken  his  car 
license  number  and  reported  it  to  the 
police.” 

If  the  information  our  subscriber 
gave  to  the  police  results  in  a  prison 
sentence  for  this  man  who  sold  the 
linoleum,  our  subscriber  is  due  the 
$25.00  reward  as  explained  at  the  top 
of  this  page. 

*  *  ♦ 

What  Is  It  Worth? 

“Is  the  Media  Research  Bureau  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  reliable?  They  adver¬ 
tise  to  send  you  information  on  your 
family  history  for  $2.00.” 

We  understand  that  the  information 
sent  does  not  represent  original  re¬ 
search,  but  is  assembled  from  books 
already  written.  The  question  therefore 
is  whether  or  not  the  subscriber  feels 
that  the  information  he  will  get  is 
worth  $2.00. 

*  *  S: 

Pay  What  Receipt  Galls  For 

“About  the  18th  of  September,  a  large 
light  complexioned  man  about  60  years 
of  age  with  one  defective  eye  came  to 
my  home  in  Skowhegan,  Maine,  and  took 
an  order  for  two  pair  of  shoes  to  be  made 
by  the  George  Merritt  Company  of  Brock¬ 
ton,  Mass.  To  this  order  he  signed  his 
name  as  George  Gray.  I  paid  him  in  full 
to  save  the  C.  O.  D.  I  paid  him  $11.50. 
In  due  time  the  shoes  came  with  a  C.  O. 
U.  of  $7.50  which  I  refused  to  take,  and 
they  are  still  in  the  Postoffice.  I  have 
written  the  Company  repeatedly,  but  all 
the  reply  I  get  is  to  write  Gray  at  Old- 
town,  Maine.  They  say  Gray  only  turned 
in  $4.00,  just  enough  to  put  the  order 
through.  I  have  written  Gray  too,  but  all 
the  reply  I  get  is  that  he  is  sorry  for 
the  mistake,  and  thEit  the  C.  O.  D.  will 


be  released  soon.  It  has  been  three  weeks 
or  more  since  I  received  the  last  letter.” 

Never  pay  the  agent  more  than  the 
receipt  calls  for.  The  common  prac¬ 
tice  is  that  the  first  payment  is  the 
agent’s  commission,  and  to  give  him 
more  than  this  is  to  tempt  him  to  be 
dishonest,  and  increases  the  chances 
for  unsatisfactory  experiences  such  as 
this  subscriber  has  had.  The  company 
is  not  liable  in  this  case.  We  trust 
the  agent  will  straighten  this  out  with 
our  subscriber  soon. 

V  ^ 

Cow  Dealer’.s  License 

“I  have  been  buying  and  selling  a  few 
cows.  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  have  a 
state  license  in  New  York?” 

A  law  passed  in  1935  requires  a  cat¬ 
tle  dealer  to  get  a  license  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  of  the  State  of  New  York  if  he 
handles  more  than  50  cows  a  year. 
Copy  of  the  law  can  be  secured  by 
writing  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  at  Albany,  asking  for  reprint 
of  Chapter  700  of  the  Laws  of  1935. 

^ 

Tall  Potato  Tax  Story 

“A  farm  producer  dealer  claims  he  has 
to  reduce  the  price  he  pays  for  potatoes 
as  he  has  to  pay  a  big  tax  on  the  1935 
crop  which  he  handles.  He  claims  he  has 
a  lot  on  hand  for  which  he  paid  60  cents 
a  bushel  and  will  lose  money  because  of 
this  tax.  He  is  trying  to  buy  potatoes 
below  market  price  on  account  of  the 
tax.” 

This  bedtime  story  about  the  potato 
tax  is  amusing  if  it  were  not  so  irrita¬ 
ting.  Doubtless  there  will  be  many  such 
stories  circulated  in  the  near  future. 
There  is  no  truth  in  it.  The  law  goes 
into  effect  on  potatoes  harvested  after 
December  1  and  there  is  no  tax  that 
must  be  paid  unless  a  producer  tries 
to  sell  more  than  his  individual  allot¬ 
ment,  which  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  be  for  the  1936  crop.  When  a 
producer  does  sell  more  than  his  allot¬ 
ment,  the  producer  himself  must  pay  a 
tax  of  45  cents  a  bushel.  This  dealer 
and  doubtless  others  are  just  using 
this  cock  and  bull  story  in  an  attempt 
to  buy  potatoes  more  cheaply  and 
make  more  money  for  themselves. 

Such  attempts  to  beat  down  prices 
are  a  by-product  of  unsound  federal 
legislation. 

^ 

No  Reply 

“Can  you  tell  me  of  the  reliability  of 
the  Fuel  Savings  Products  Co.,  of  Ro¬ 
chester?  On  October  25th,  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  this  company  was  through  here 
selling  products  for  furnaces  and  we  or¬ 
dered  two,  amounting  to  $22.50  but  as 
yet  we  have  heard  nothing  from  him,  al¬ 
though  he  said  they  would  be  right  along. 
Now  I  begin  to  question  his  reliability.” 

We  have  called  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  company,  but  have  received  no 
reply.  In  our  opinion,  the  circum¬ 
stances  warrant  caution  in  dealing 
with  agents  of  this  company. 

^ 

Subscribers  Gome  First 

Have  not  been  taking  the  paper  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  but  get  it  from  my  neighbor. 
You  collected  a  bill  for  me  some  time  ago 
which  I  would  not  have  been  able  to  get. 
Now  I’m  wondering  if  you  could  help  me 
out  of  trouble  again. 

In  all  fairness  what  should  we  do 
about  a  request  like  this?  The  Service 
Bureau  is  for  the  service  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  American  Agriculturist  sub¬ 
scribers,  yet  we  want  to  be  of  help  in 
every  case  possible.  Is  this  a  fair  re¬ 
quest?  Wbat  do  you  say? 


SMOKE  SALT 


WITH  THE  PUREST 


Protect  the  quality 

t 

of  your  CURED  MEATS 


Your  winter  supply  of  cured 
meat  is  highly  valuable.  It  will 
pay  you  to  insure  its  quality  by  using 
the  best  smoke  salt.  The  formula 
for  Sterling  Sugar  Curing  Smoke 
Salt  was  developed,  and  the  quality 
is  maintained  by  International  Salt 
Research  Laboratory  —  outstanding 
authority  in  the  industry.  It  is  made 
and  packed  by  International  Salt 
Company,  producers  of  farm  salt 
for  every  use. 

Try  this  blend  of  meat  salts  and 
refined  smoke  from  dry,  hard  wood. 
See  how  fine  your  home-cured  meats 
can  be.  Taste  how  good  they  are. 
Learn  how  well  the  flavor  and  color 
of  your  meat  are  preserved  by  this 
balanced  blend. 

The  10  pound  can  of  smoke  salt 
cures  about  100  pounds  of  meat. 
For  curing  smaller  quantities,  use 
the  2  lb.,  2  oz.  can.  Be  sure  that  your 
meat  supply  loses  none  of  its  fine 
flavor  and  quality.  Use  Sterling 
Sugar  Curing  Smoke  Salt. 


PREMIUMS  In  every  10  lb.  can  of 
Sterling  Smoke  Salt  is  packed  a  coupon 
that  entitles  you  to  two  fine  butchering 
tools  at  a  saving  of  more  than  one -half 
their  usual  cost.  The  bell  scraper,  handy 
for  removing  pig  bristles,  is  of  blued 
tool  steel  that  holds  its  edge.  The  heavy 
knife  is  made  of  carbon  steel  and  is 
correctly  balanced  for  butchering. 


STERLING  SEASONING  When  you 
buy  Smoke  Salt,  try  a  can  of  Sterling 
Seasoning  —  fine  for  sausages,  all  ground 
meats,  roasts  and  poultry.  It  is  packed 
in  3oz.,  10  02.,  and  7)4  lb.  cans. Formula  is 
approved  by  Good  HousekeepingBureau, 


FREE  BOOK  Write  for  “The 
Farmers’  Salt  Book”.  It  gives 
detailed  instructions  for 
butchering  and  curing  meats. 
It  contains  helpful  directions 
for  using  all  grades  of  Inter¬ 
national  Salt  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  farm  home. 


PURE  TABLE  SALT  Packed  plain 
or  iodized  in  the  handy  carton  with 
metal  pouring  spout  on  side.  Free 
running.steam -sterilized  for  purity. 
Sterling  Salt  is  full  value  at  its  5c 
price.  Quality  is  approved  by 
Good  Housekeeping. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  Inc.  Dept.  AA  136,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  send  a  free  sample  of  Sterling  Qualitv  Seasoning 
for  Sausage  and  a  copy  of  “The  Farmers'  Sale  Book”  to  : 

Name 

[Print  Plainly) - — 

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No - — 

City  or  Town _ State - 

My  Dealer  is — — - 


”I*ve  fed  more  than 
6,000  bags  of  G,L#F#  Dairy  Feeds 
in  the  past  eleven  years,  mostly 
Exchange  Dairy  and  Fitting  Ration, 
and  they  have  always  done  a  good 


job  for  me 


» 


so  says  J.  L.  ATWOOD,  Plattshurg,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  J.  L.  Atwood  with  his  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  entry 
at  the  1934  New  York  State  Fair.  To  be  eligible  for  this 
class  a  cow  mast  have  produced  at  least  400  lbs.  butter- 
fat  in  a  year.  The  cow  Emeline  (next  to  Mr.  Atwood) 
has  produced  in  4^  years  43,000  lbs.  milk  containing 
1,860  lbs.  batterfat.  Nina  of  Atwood  Orchards  (extreme 
left)  has  produced  in  4^^  years  more  than  50,000  lbs. 
milk  and  1,990  lbs.  butterfat.  Ellen  of  Atwood  Orchards 
(second  from  left)  has  produced  in  3  years  29,850  lbs. 
milk  containing  1,272  lbs.  butterfat. 


AS  a  purebred  Ayrshire  breeder  and 
L  dairyman,  J.  L.  Atwood  has  done 
some  mighty  constructive  work  in  herd 
improvement.  He  is  a  co-owner  of  Pens- 
hurst  Red  Star,  the  highest  transmitting 
Ayrshire  bull  among  the  proved  sires  of 
New  York  State.  Sixteen  of  his  daughters 


have  averaged  11,336  pounds  of  milk  and 
475  pounds  of  butterfat,  which  is  27% 
more  milk  and  33%  more  butterfat  than 
their  dams.  The  Atwood  herd  is  unusual 
in  that  the  present  milking  string  of  20 
cows  is  composed  entirely  of  Penshurst 
Red  Sti^r’s  daughters. 

Mr.  Atwood  has  completed  eight  years 
in  herd  improvement  association  work 
with  the  following  herd  average  butterfat 
production : 


1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 


340  lbs. 
309  lbs. 
329  lbs. 
316  lbs. 
359  lbs. 
367  lbs. 
427  lbs. 
382  lbs. 


Through  these  years  of  increasing  pro¬ 
duction,  the  butterfat  percentage  has 
remained  at  a  consistently  high  level. 


The  first  year  the  test  was  4.23%  fat;  for 
the  year  just  finished  the  average  was 
4.2%.  Ayrshire  breeders  and  all  other 
dairymen  will  recognize  in  the  Atwood 
herd  a  splendid  demonstration  in  herd 
improvement.  It  is  a  tribute  to  G.L.F. 
open  formula  dairy  feeds  that  Mr.  Atwood 
has  found  these  feeds  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  he  could  buy  during  the  past 
eleven  years. 

“I  buy  my  feed  on  the  basis  of  digesti¬ 
bility,  palatability,  cost  of  digestible  feed, 
results,”  says  Mr.  Atwood.  The  fact  that 
he  has  fed  more  than  6,000  bags  of 
G.L.F.  Dairy  Feeds  qualifies  Mr.  Atwood 
to  speak  for  these  feeds.  He  has  known 
the  satisfaction  of  breeding  cows  with 
productive  capacity  greater  than  their 
dams  and  he  has  seen  the  important  part 
that  G.L.F.  Dairy  Feeds  have  had  in 
getting  the  full  inherited  production  from 
his  herd.  No  feeds  could  have  finer 
recommendation. 


USE  G.L.F.  DAIRY  FEEDS 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.,  ITHACA.  N.Y. 


IsThere  a  future 

f 

for  Apples  f 


By  DR.  U.  P.  HEDRICK 

Director  New  York  State  Experiment  Station. 


Editor^s  Note;  Few  men  have  added 
as  much  to  the  sum  total  of  knowledge 
about  fruits  as  has  Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick, 
director  of  the  New  York  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva.  Out  of  a  life¬ 
time  of  research,  experimentation  and 
teaching  about  apples,  he  writes  for 
you  the  following  article  on  the  future 
of  the  apple  business! 


The  present  is  only  one  of  many  un¬ 
happy  times  for  the  apple ;  between 
times  there  have  been  not  a  few  happy 
and  prosperous  years.  Eruit  growers  who  go 
back  to  the  90’s  will  remember  that  some  or¬ 
chard  owners  asked  that  taxes  be  remitted  on 
orchard  land  because  the  trees  were  a  heavy 
liability.  Not  so  many  years  ago,  an  apple 
dealer  friend  of  mine  lost  a  shipload  of  apples 
in  the  upper  lakes.  He  was  much  pleased  that 
he  did  not  have  to  pay  the  freight,  and  when 
the  insurance  company  asked  what  he  wanted 
done  with  the  apples  that  had  been  salvaged 
he  telegraphed  back  “Eat  ’em.”  These  are  but 
two  incidents  out  of  several  that  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  when  the  going  was  bad  for  the  apple. 

Hope,  deceitful  as  it  sometimes  is,  serves  to 
lead  us  along  the  most  agreeable  paths  in  life 
and  in  the  present  discomfiture  let  us  remem¬ 
ber  that  history  repeats  itself  and  let  us  con¬ 
template  apples  for,  say,  the  last  fifty  years 
and  so  awaken  hope  : 

Reflect  how  greatly  the  industry  has  grown ! 
How  much  better  the  varieties !  How  many 
more  the  regions  where  apples  are  grown ! 
How  much  greater  the  breadth  of  acres !  How 
tremendous  the  business  of  buying  and  selling! 
How  storage  and  transportation  have  improv¬ 
ed  !  How  much  better  pests  are  controlled ! 

Having  thus  reflected  on  the  past,  who  can 
believe  that  the  apple  industry  of  the  present 
is  now  so  badly  off  that  it  is  past  recovery? 
Who  can  say  that  we  will  not  have  as  great 
progress  in  the  next  fifty  years? 

During  the  fifty  years  we  have  been  con¬ 
templating,  older  men  will  call  to  mind  that 
about  every  ten  years  we  have  had  a  “gold 
rush”  in  planting  apples.  Lawyers,  preachers. 


This  is  the  Kendall,  latest  of  the  McIntosh  strains. 
Of  this  apple  and  the  early  McIntosh,  picture  of  which 
is  at  the  left.  Dr.  Hedrick  says:  “None  of  the  new 
apples  introduced  by  this  station,  or  by  anybody 
else  for  that  matter,  is  attracting  quite  as  much  at¬ 
tention  as  these  two,  and  I  feel  sure  a  good  many 
of  your  readers  will  be  glad  to  see  them.” 


In  America,  choice  of  rootstocks  is  now 
chiefly  governed  by  ease  of  propagation.  Soon, 
let  us  hope,  an  apple  grower  can  choose  trees 
grafted  on  a  root  stock  which  will  give  long 
life  to  the  tree,  great  hardiness,  productive¬ 
ness,  resistance  to  pests,  and  the  best  possible 
fruits  of  a  variety.  We  all  know  that  there  is 
some  subtle  influence  of  the  stock  active  in  the 
production  of  most  of  these  qualities. 

A  second  indispensible  requirement  for 
northern  apple  regions  is  trees  of  greater 
hardiness.  The  losses  suffered  from  winter- 
killing  during  the  last  few  years  threaten  the 
existence  of  commercial  apple  growing  in 
several  northern  States.  Everyone  who  plants 
apples  in  the  north  must  face  the  problem  of 
how  to  avoid  winter-killing.  It  seems  to  me* 
that  the  problem  is  best  solved : 

First,  by  the  selection  of  hardy  varieties. 
The  hardiest  apples  need  not  be  named — every 
f-ruit  grower  knows  them;  Second,  apples  are 
hardiest  *on  warm,  well-drained  soils  which 
produce  trees  with  firm  wood  in  the  late  au¬ 
tumn ;  Third,  either  extreme  of  moisture — ex¬ 
cessive  wetness  or  excessive  dryness — favors 
winter-killing;  Fourth,  apple  trees  are  more 
apt  to  suffer  from  winter-killing  if  under- fed 
than  well-fed  ;  Fifth,  cover  crops  probably  pro¬ 
tect  trees  somewhat  from  winter-killing; 
Sixth,  low-headed  trees  are  {Turn  to  Page  10) 


teachers,  storekeepers,  and  “who  not”  have 
gone  into  apple  growing.  These  booms  have 
been  hard  on  those  who  have  been  brought  up 
in  orchards  and  trained  in  fruit  growing.  There 
will  be  fewer  and  fewer  “forty-niners”  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past,  since  the  new  lands 
where  untrained  enthusiasts  chiefly  planted 
are  mostly  settled.  The  business  of  growing 
fruits  should  become  more  stable  than  when 
there  were  many  frontiers  for  apple  growing. 

A  happy  future  for  apples  can  be  assured 
only  if  those  who  plant  will  consider  well  cer¬ 
tain  fundamentals.  Readers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of 
the  ABC’s  of  apple  growing.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  a  few  fundamentals  to  which  greater  im¬ 
portance  must  be  attached  in  plantings  for  the 
future  if  apple  growing  is  to  become  a  stable 
and  continuously  prosperous  industry. 

Chief  of  these,,  it  seems  to  me,  is  better 
rootstocks.  The  most  important  experimental 
work  being  done  for  apple  growers  is  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  standardization  of  rootstocks.  In 
America  this  field  of  investigation  has  hardly 
been  touched,  the  Europeans  being  far  ahead 
of  us  in  research  on  rootstocks  for  all  fruits. 


American  Agrriculturist,  January  18,  1936 
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'E  best  New  Yearns  resolution 
you  can  make  is  to  put  your  car,  truck, 
tractor,  and  all  your  farm  vehicles  on 
Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires, 

These  remarkable  tires  make  their 
own  road  —  wherever  they  go.  That  is 
why  they  will  take  your  car  or  truck 
through  mud,  snow,  or  over  unimproved 
roads — and  you  will  not  need  chains. 


4.40/4.50/4.75-21 . $7*85 

4.75/5.00-19 .  8.50 

4.50/4.75/5.00-20 .  8.35 

5.25/5.50-17 . 10.55 

5.25/5.50-18 .  10.65 

6.00-16 . 11*95 


HEAVY  DUTY 


4.40/4.50/4.75-21...,.$  9.80 


4.75/5.00-19 .  10.60 

4.50/4.75/5.00-20...  10.35 

5.25/5.50-17 .  1Z.50 

5.25/5.50-18 .  12.75 

6.00-16 .  14*15 


Other  Sizes  Priced  Proportionately  Low 


On  tractors  and  farm  implements. 
Ground  Grip  Tires  enable  you  to  do 
more  work  in  less  time  at  a  considerable 
saving  in  fuel.  The  great  flexibility  of 
the  Gum -Dipped  cord  body  cushions 
the  shocks  of  rough  going  and  protects 
costly  equipment  against  vibration  and 
breakage.  They  make  equipment  roll 
easier,  reducing  draft  more  than  50%. 


FOR  TRUCKS 


32x6  Truck  Type . $27*85 

32x6  H.D .  36*25 

6.00-20 . T .  16*95 

6.50- 20 .  21*95 

7.00-20 .  29*10 

7.50- 20 .  35*20 

7.50- 24 .  39*00 

8.25- 20 .  49*50 

8.25- 24 .  54*75 

9.00-20  .  60.75 


Other  Sizes  Priced  Proportionately  Low 


No  farmer  can  afford  to  be  without 
Ground  Grip  Tires.  See  your  nearby 
Firestone  Auto  Supply  and  Service 
Store  or  Firestone  Tire  Dealer  today 
and  resolve  to  end  your  traction  troubles 
with  Ground  Grip  Tires. 

•  •  • 

Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  featuring  Richard 
Crooks  or  Nelson  Eddy — with  VLargaretSpeaks,  M  onday 
evenings  over  Nationwide  N.  B.  C. — WE AF  Network 
©  1936,  F.  T.  &  R.  Co. 


FOR  TRACTORS 

GROUND  GRIP  TYPE 

5.50-16. 

.  $11*05 

7.50-18. 

. .  17.45 

9.00-36. 

.  73*95 

11.25-24. 

.  66*60 

CHEVRON  TYPE 

5.50-16. 

.  $  9*40 

7.50-18. 

.  14.85 

9.00-36. 

.  62*85 

11.25-24. 

56*60 

Other  Sizes 

Priced  Proportionately  Low 

Sass  and  Applesass 


Is  Four  Day  Calm  a  Legal 
Excuse  ? 


ONE  rainy  morning  last  autumn  while 
traveling  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  I 
overtook  five  children  walking  along  the 
highway  to  school.  Four  of  them  were 
quite  small  and  probably  w'ere  in  the  low¬ 
er  grades  while  the  fifth  was  a  girl  per¬ 
haps  in  the  eighth  grade  or  a  freshman 
in  high  school. 

As  it  was  raining  hard  I  ventured  to 
ask  the  children  if  they  had  far  to  go. 

The  oldest,  seeming  to  be  the  spokesman 
for  the  group,  immediately  related  that 
they  had  missed  the  school-bus  and  would 
have  to  walk  about  two  miles  to  the 
school. 

They  gladly  climbed  into  the  rear  seat 
out  of  the  pouring  rain  and  with  the 
jingling  of  tin  lunch  pails  and  the  drop¬ 
ping  of  a  book  or  two,  all  five  managed 
to  find  seat  room  and  we  rode  along  to¬ 
ward  the  school. 

After  inquiring  how  they  were  so  un¬ 
fortunate  as  to  miss  the  bus  on  such  a 
rainy  mornipg,  the  oldest  girl  gave  the 
following  explanation : 

“You  see  it  was  like  this.  Out  here  in 
the  country  we  do  not  have  electric  cur¬ 
rent  but  we  do  have  a  battery-set  radio. 

My  father  bought  one  of  these  wind-mill 
things  that  they  put  on  top  of  the  house  j 

and  the  wind  turns  the  wheel  and  that  j 

charges  the  battery  for  the  radio. 

“Now  for  the  last  four  days  it  has  I 

rained  every  day  and  the  wind  hasn’t  j 

blown  at  all  to  turn  the  wind-mill  so  the  | 

radio  battery  has  run  down  and  that  stops  | 

us  from  getting  the  correct  time  over  the  S 

radio  so  we  can  set  our  clocks.  That’s 
why  the  clocks  became  slow  and  we  miss¬ 
ed  the  bus  this  morning.’’ — S.  G.,  New 
York. 

... 


Should  Wives  Get  Checks? 

I  wish  to  say  there  should  be  some¬ 
thing  done  about  these  fellows  on  relief 
or  the  WPA,  which  is  all  the  same.  A 
lot  of  them  have  families  that  need  the 
money  they  earn  —  I  mean  get  —  and  they 
take  the  money  and  spend  it  for  booze. 
In  most  cases,  why  don’t  they  make  the 
checks  out  to  their  wives? — J.  F.  S.,  New 
York. 

*  *  • 

Trees  Not  Free 

I  am  sending  you  a  few  thoughts  of 
an  old  Farmer.  I  have  planted  trees 
along  the  road  to  prevent  the  snow  from 
drifting  the  roads  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Traveling  Public. 

When  the  trees  were  small,  people  stole 
them  for  their  own  use;  now  they  are 
larger  and  they  steal  them  for  Christmas 
trees  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Some  people  seem  to  think  anything  on 
a  man’s  farm  is  theirs  if  they  can  get 
it  without  getting  caught. 

In  regard  to  stealing  trees,  shrubs  and 
bushes  on  the  farm,  there  is  a  severe 
penalty  of  $500  fine  or  one  year  imprison¬ 
ment  or  both  and  the  land  does  not  have 
to  be  posted  either.  What  a  law  that  a 
farmer  has  to  post  his  land !  If  one 
of  the  farmers  were  to  drive  in  town  and 
park  on  someone’s  la,wn,  what  would 
happen? — W.  C.  R.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 


Nice  for  Us,  Too 

It  was  a  lucky  day  for  us,  when  we 
subscribed  for  your  excellent  paper.  All 
the  family  enjoy  it. — Mrs.  L.  D.  C.,  Ohio. 


‘‘Fire!  Fixe!” — ^JUDCB. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  18,  1936 
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S  trawberries 

14,000  Quarts  per  Acre 


JACOB  S.  LONG  of  Edgebrook  Farm,  Ridgely, 

Maryland,  has  made  strawberry  culture  his  job 
and  has  mastered  it  so  thoroughly  that  he  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  successful  berry'producers  in 
the  country.  A  few  years  ago  the  editor  of  a  farm 
paper  boasted  of  having  reached  his  goal — a  quart 
of  berries  for  every  plant  set  out.  A  laudable 
achievement,  ,yet  one  year  Mr.  Long  produced,  from 
an  acre  of  4840  plants,  the  surprising  total  of  14,000 
quarts  of  marketable  berries!  And  did  it  on  both 
acres — a  grand  total  of  28,000  quarts  for  the  year! 

Having  decided  to  raise  strawberries,  Mr.  Long 
set  out  his  first  patch.  Naturally  he  adopted  the 
customary  method  of  cultivation,  which  is  still  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  majority  of  east¬ 
ern  growers  today.  The 

plants  were  set  in  four  foot  ¥rank  H.  ¥^essler 

rows,  about  eighteen  inches 
apart  in  the  row,  and  allow¬ 
ed  to  grow  practically  unhindered.  The  cultivator 
was  run  down  between  the  rows  often  enough  to 
keep  the  runners  pulled  in,  and  the  heavier  the  row, 
the  more  promising  the  prospect  was  considered. 

When  he  picked  the  first  crop,  Mr.  Long  noticed 
that  the  berries  on  the  outside  of  the  row  were 
large  and  firm,  while  those  in  the  center  tended  to 
be  small  and  decayed  easily.  This  was  enough  to 
challenge  his  thoughts.  It  was  fairly  obvious  that 
the  outer  plants,  being  less  crowded,  could  draw 
food  and  moisture  from  a  greater  area  of  soil.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  centers  of  this  “matted”  row  must 
be  too  congested  to  produce  efficiently. 

There  was  but  one  answer — thinning.  Mr.  Long 
decided  to  experiment  with  a  part  of  the  newly-set 
patch  that  year.  He  kept  the  runners  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  down  and  limited  the  number  of  new  plants. 

It  seemed  that  this  should  be  of  considerable  help 
in  the  right  direction,  but  he  was  not  satisfied.  The 
next  spring  would  show  the  results,  but  plants  for 
the  following  year’s  crop  would  already  be  in  the 
ground.  Mr.  Long  decided  to  try  some  innovations 
in  the  setting  of  those  plants. 

When  planting  time  rolled  around  again,  his  plans 
Were  made.  Deviating  from  the  customary  four-foot 
row,  he  tried  various  widths  and  various  distances 
between  plants.  Always  a  painstaking,  methodical 
Worker,  he  set  good  plants  and  he  set  them  right. 

They  got  off  to  a  good  start. 

The  harvesting  season  got  under  way  and  the 
yield  on  the  thinned  patch  set  the  previous  year 
showed  some  improvement  over  the  others,  but  not 
enough.  Mr.  Long  determined  to  have  all  his  berries 


Pickers  like  to  work  for  Afr. 
Long.  Who  can  blame  them 
when  he  grows  14,000  quarts 
on  an  acre?  Note  how  com¬ 
pletely  the  relatively  few  plants 
cover  the  ground. 


— or  the  greater  share  of  them — 
good  berries.  To  do  so  he  decided  he 
would  have  to  practice  more  than 
mere  restriction  of  runner  growth 
on  the  new  patch. 

Then  he  started  his  experiments 
in  the  spacing  of  strawberry  plants. 

He  did  not  allow  the  new  plants  to 
catch  root  as  they  pleased.  The  run¬ 
ners  were  trained  in  the  desired  di¬ 
rection  and  the  new  plants  rooted  the 
desired  distances  apart.  The  task  was  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  various  varieties  differed  radically 
in  their  growing  habits.  Some  had  fast  growing 
runners  and  heavy  foliage,  tending 
to  overcrowd  greatly  unless  serious¬ 
ly  restricted,  while  others  were  slow 
and  sparing  in  runner  growth.  Some 
varieties  had  heavier  fruiting  habits 
than  others.  Many  different  testing  rows  were  re¬ 
quired,  with  the  plants  spaced  at  different  distances 
along  the  rows. 

The  next  picking  season  proved  conclusively  that 
the  result  of  spacing  was  high  yield  and  quality 
fruit. 

The  foundation  work  for  a  new  patch  is  started 
at  least  a  year  before  the  plants  are  set.  A  good 
cover  crop  is  sown — soybeans,  rye,  wheat  or  scarlet 
clover.  Turned  under  in  the  spring,  these  supply 
humus  and  quickly  available  plant  food.  Good  barn¬ 
yard  manure  is  used,  if  available,  and  cannery  tomato 
skins  have  also  proved  high  in  potash  content.  If 
extra  phosphorus  seems  desirable,  an  application  of 
bonemeal,  possibly  800  pounds  per  acre,  is  applied 
after  the  ground  is  plowed. 

After  the  ground  is  harrowed  into  good  condition, 
the  plants  are  set  in  rows  three  feet  apart  each  way. 


These  are  cultivated  both  ways  until 
the  middle  of  June,  when  vigorous 
runner  growth  begins.  These  runners 
are  then  trained  in  the  desired  direc¬ 
tion.  Here  is  where  the  work  begins 
— the  real  hard  labor  of  the  back- 
bending  variety. 

A  double  spaced  row  is  used.  'Two 
runners  are  trained  from  each  side  of 
the  mother  row,  in  parallel  rows  about 
eight  inches  apart.  The  new  plants  are 
spaced  six  inches  apart  in  these  rows, 
as  nearly  as  possible  allowing  two  or 
three  to  the  runner,  or  a  total  of  five 
per  row  between  each  two  mother 
plants.  This  makes  ten  new  plants  per 
three  feet  of  rov/  and  all  subsequent 
runner  growth  is  removed  frequently. 
Incidentally,  Mr.  Long  hires  little  help 
at  this  task.  He  has  found  it  hard  to 
get  ordinary  help  to  do  the  work 
correctly. 

As  soon  as  the  first  freeze  appears, 
two  inches  of  good  mulch  is  applied 
all  over.  Mr.  Long  has  found  soybean 
straw  and  scarlet  clover  straw  the 
best  substances  for  the  purpose.  They 
cling  together  tightly  and  make  a 
warm,  compact  bed.  Wheat  or  rye 
straw  or  wild  hay  are  too  loose  and 
blow  off  too  easily. 

The  benefits  of  mulching  are  three-fold;  protec¬ 
tion  from  freezing  and  thawing,  the  conservation  of 
moisture  in  a  dry  spring  and  last  but  not  least,  the 
production  of  clean,  grit-free  berries.  Mulching  also 
smothers  weed  growth  to  some  extent. 

With  the  arrival  of  spring,  the  mulch  is  raked 
back  from  the  tops  of  the  berries  into  the  middles 
of  the  rows  and  left  there.  Any  weed  growth  is  re¬ 
moved  by  hand.  Soon  the  harvesting  begins.  The 
pickers  in  the  Long  patch  must  pick  thoroughly  and 
well.  Mr.  Long  will  not  tolerate  any  work  beneath 
his  standards.  Good  berries  of  the  proper  ripeness 
must  be  well  placed  into  the  cups,  and  none  must 
be  left  in  the  patch,  yet  he  has  no  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  pickers.  Often  more  than  fifty  can  be  seen 
scattered  over  an  acre  of  berries.  Picking  in  a  weed- 
free,  heavily  fruited  patch  is  a  joy  for  the  pickers. 
Express  trucks  drive  right  up  to  the  packing  shed 
and  haul  each  picking  direct  to  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Long  makes  his  arrangements  with  a  repu¬ 
table  commission  house  before  the  harvest.  As  soon 
as  a  shipment  leaves  the  farm,  a  telegram  is  sent  to 
the  dealer,  stating  the  number  of  crates  of  each  var¬ 
iety  shipped.  The  consignee,  in  turn,  notifies  by  tele¬ 
graph  the  prices  obtained  (Continued  on  Page  10) 


This  is  how  a  row  looks  after  thin- 
aing  and  training  the  new  plants. 


A  crate  of  Dorsetts, 

ready  for  market. 


Thinning  and  spacing  plants  is  a  slow,  laborious  pro¬ 
cess  and  Mr.  Long  spends  hour  after  hour  at  the  job. 
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A  Return  to  Commonsense  * 

MPORTANT  as  agriculture  is,  much  more 
than  farmers  and  their  interests  were  involv¬ 
ed  in  the  decision  of  United  States  Supreme 
Court  declaring  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
unconstitutional.  The  AAA  decision,  together 
with  that  against  the  NRA  and  some  other  New 
Deal  legislation,  may  determine  the  form  of 
government  which  American  people  will  have 
in  the  future. 

The  fundamental  question  involved  in  all  of 
this  legislation  is :  “Shall  we  depart  fromi  old- 
established  principles  which  have  made  America, 
with  all  of  its  faults,  the  best  country  in  the  world 
for  common  people,  or  shall  we  travel  new  and 
untried  roads  which  may  or  may  not  be  success¬ 
ful  ?” 

The  Supreme  Court  answered  this  question,  at 
least  temporarily,  by  saying  that  we  shall  continue 
on  principles  of  government  established  by  the 
Constitution,  and  that  the  new  laws  are  con¬ 
trary  to  those  principles  and  therefore  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  That  decision  is  a  return  to  com¬ 
monsense  and  will  be  in  accord  with  the  majority 
opinion  of  the  American  people. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  AAA  we  have 
stated  that  fundamental  principles  and  perma¬ 
nent  good  were  being  sacrificed  for  very  ques¬ 
tionable  temporary  gain.  And  the  gains  which 
AAA  have  made  for  agriculture,  even  in  the 
South  and  the  West,  have  been  questionable.  Ad¬ 
vance  in  farm  prices,  for  which  AAA  received 
credit,  was  instead  the  result,  first,  of  dollar  de¬ 
valuation  and,  second,  of  natural  conditions  like 
the  drought.  To  be  sure,  farmers  who  received 
direct  cash  payments  from  the  AAA  for  making 
things  scarce  were  benefited  to  the  amount  of 
cash  received.  But  the  Supreme  Court  very 
logically  points  out  that  it  is  unconstitutional  to 
take  money  in  the  form  of  taxes  from  citizens 
of  one  section  for  the  direct  benefit  of  citizens 
in  another.  Northeastern  farmers,  having  their 
own  hard-times  struggle,  were  forced  by  AAA  to 
help  pay  the  processing  taxes  which  in  turn  were 
paid  in  the  form  of  benefits  mostly  to  Southern 
and  Western  farmers. 

In  spite  of  this  extra  handicap  and  without  the 
aid  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion,  Northeastern  agriculture  is  making  a  slow 
but  sound  recovery.  How  thankful  farmers  of 
the  Northeast  should  be  now  that  they  do  not 
have  to  readjust  their  whole  business  because  of 
their  dependence  upon  AAA!  Such  readjust¬ 
ment  had  to  come  sooner  or  later  for  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  South  and  West.  Therefore  the  soon¬ 
er  they  make  their  adjustments  the  better. 

New  York  Times,  independent  Democratic 
newspaper,  sympathetic  to  the  Administration, 
said  in  an  editorial  after  AAA  decision :  “Boun¬ 
ties,  therefore,  have  actually  furnished  less  than 
6  per  cent  of  the  farmers’  earnings  since  the 
Roosevelt  administration  entered  office.  The 
really  important  factor  in  the  increase  of  farm 
income  has  not  been  government  subsidies  but 
higher  prices  in  the  open  market  for  goods  the 
farmers  grow  and  sell  ....  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  Supreme  Court  has  pronounced  judg¬ 
ment  on  an  agency  whose  best  work  lies  behind 
it  —  an  agency  which  served  its  essential  purpose 
of  tiding  American  agriculture  over  an  emerg¬ 
ency  whose  critical  phase  has  passed.” 

When  NRA  (the  AAA  of  business)  was  de¬ 
clared  unconstitutional  we  were  told  that  with¬ 
out  all  of  this  government  machinery  and  con¬ 
trol  business  would  go  to  the  bow-wows  and  all 
recovery  would  be  set  back.  What  happened  ? 
Nothing  —  except  that  business  has  forged  ahead 
much  faster  since  NRA  was  forced  to  quit  than 
it  did  before.  You  cannot  find  anyone  today, 
unless  it  be  a  government  employee,  who  would 
like  to  see  NRA  back.  So  will  it  be  with  AAA, 


if  only  we  can  get  a  little  time  before  a  bad 
substitute  is  forced  on  the  country.  AAA  is 
dead.  The  emergency  that  it  was  supposed  to 
help  is  over.  Let  us  bury  it.  Let  us  call  it  a 
day,  and  give  the  forces  of  natural  recovery, 
which  have  been  trying  to  help  for  months,  a 
real  chance  to  work. 

*  For  a  full  report  and  further  comment  on  Su¬ 
preme  Court  AAA  decision,  see  Northeastern  Slants, 
page  14  of  this  issue,  and  Kernels,  Screenings  & 
Chaff,  page  30. 

Better  Times  for  Fruit  Growers 

N  THIS  ISSUE  we  have  tried  to  express  our 
belief  that  good  years  lie  ahead  for  fruit  grow¬ 
ers.  No  one  can  be  a  sure  prophet,  but  as  Frank 
App  says  on  Page  6,  “Facts  speak  for  them¬ 
selves,”  and  there  are  facts  to  indicate  that  fruit 
growers  who  follow  right  practices  can  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  future  with  confidence.  This  is  the 
belief  also  of  Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  director  of  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station,  and  if  there  is  any¬ 
body  who  knows  the  facts  about  apples  it  is  Dr. 
Hedrick.  Be  sure  to  read  his  article  on  Page  i 
of  this  issue. 

Seed  Catalogs  Are  Interesting 

“When  the  days  begin  to  lengthen 
The  cold  begins  to  strengthen.” 

SO  GOES  the  old  saw,  and  it  is  true.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  lengthening  days  are  a  promise 
that  the  old  sun  is  on  his  return  journey  to  warm 
and  start  the  plant  life  of  all  the  Northland  into 
another  growing  season. 

Spring  will  be  here  before  we  know  it.  That’s 
the  reason,  perhaps,  why  we  study  the  farm  paper 
advertisements  and  read  the  seed  catalogs  with 
so  mujch  interest  at  this  time  of  year.  It  seems 
to  us  that  never  before  in  our  experience  of  edit¬ 
ing  a  farm  paper  have  the  advertisements  in 
American  Agriculturist  been  so  full  of  valuable 
information  and  so  worth  reading  as  they  are  in 
our  present  issues.  This  is  a  period  of  change, 
especially  in  agriculture  —  changing  methods, 
new  and  better  kinds  of  machinery  and  new  va¬ 
rieties  —  and  in  no  other  place  are  these  changes 
so  evident  as  in  the  advertisements  of  a  reliable 
farm  paper. 

When  you  deal  with  our  advertisers,  American 
Agriculturist  guarantees  you  a  square  deal  if  you 
mention  that  you  saw  the  advertisement  in  this 
publication.  Therefore,  we  commend  our  ad¬ 
vertisements  to  you,  suggest  that  you  read  them 
as  thoroughly  as  you  do  the  editorial  columns, 
and  that  you  feel  free  to  write  the  advertisers 
for  bulletins,  seed  catalogs,  or  any  further  infor¬ 
mation  that  you  wish.  We  predict  that  you  will 
get  a  lot  of  fun  and  profit  out  of  studying,  especi¬ 
ally  at  this  time  of  year,  the  seed  catalogs' and 
other  bulletins  put  out  by  advertisers  as  well  as 
by  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

A  Good  Marketing  Plan 

FRIEND  outlined  for  us  recently  a  plan 
which  he  and  his  neighbors  are  putting  in¬ 
to  effect  for  growing  and  marketing  raspberries 
which  we  think  is  worth  consideration.  These 
farmers  first  found  a  raspberry  which  was  adapt¬ 
ed  to  their  soils  and  growing  conditions,  and 
what  is  more  important,  was  of  such  high  quality 
as  would  attract  immediate  attention  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Then  these  neighbors  agreed  to  grow  a 
large  enough  acreage  of  this  variety  so  that  it 
will  be  a  big  enough  factor  in  the  market  to  be 
worth  the  while  of  the  buyers  to  give  it  special 
attention. 

It  will  take  two  or  three  years,  of  course,  to 
get  such  a  plan  under  way  and  to  show  the  trade 
that  this  community  is  a  dependable  source  of 
high  quality  berries.  But  when  that  idea  is  once 


established,  it  is  almost  certain  to  result  in  bet¬ 
ter  than  average  prices  to  the  growers. 

Some  Wisconsin  dairymen  have  practiced  a 
similar  plan  in  making  their  community  or  coun¬ 
ty  famous  the  country  over  for  high  quality 
dairy  cows.  Why  is  such  a  plan  not  practical  for 
many  other  farm  products  and  for  almost  any 
neighborhood  ? 

Help  Eradicate  Common  Barberry 

ROBABLY  the  most  destructive  weed  in  the 
United  States  is  the  common  barberry.  This 
bush  is  the  host  for  black  stem  rust,  which  de¬ 
stroys  in  some  years  as  much  as  200,000,000 
bushels  of  small  grain.  Without  barberry,  black 
stem  rust  could  be  controlled,  for  it  cannot  start 
in  the  spring  without  the  aid  of  this  bush. 

Since  1918  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  'has  been  carrying  on  a  campaign  to 
eradicate  common  barberry  and  many  States  now 
have  laws  requiring  its  destruction.  The  best 
way  to  kill  this  shrub  is  to  apply  crushed  rock 
salt  to  the  crown  of  the  bush.  Rock  salt,  by  the 
way,  can  be  used  in  the  same  way  to  kill  many 
other  weeds. 

It  is  a  public  service  to  destroy  barberry 
wherever  it  can  be  found,  but  be  sure  you  learn 
how  to  recognize  the  common  barberry,  as  Jap¬ 
anese  barberry  is  a  beautiful  ornamental  plant 
entirely  harmless.  One  way  to  tell  the  difference 
between  the  two  is  by  their  spines  and  berries. 
On  the  common  barberry  the  spines  usually 
grow  in  threes  and  the  red  berries  hang  in 
bunches,  while  with  the  Japanese  barberry  the 
spines  usually  come  singly  and  the  berries  hang 
singly  or  in  pairs.  Common  barberry  is  a  shrub 
averaging  about  four  to  five  feet.  It  sometimes 
grows  as  high  as  twelve  feet. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

ONE  of  the  things  that  has  tickled  me  most  in  a 
long  time  is  Mark  Twain’s  account  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  as  an  editor  of  a  farm  paper.  It  is  too 
long  to  give  all  of  it  this  time,  so  we  will  divide  it 
into  instalments.  Mark  said; 

The  regular  editor  of  the  paper  was  going  off 
for  a  holiday,  and  I  accepted  the  terms  he  offered, 
and  took  his  place. 

Towards  sundown  on  the  day  after  we  went  to 
press,  an  old  gentleman,  with  a  flowing  beard  and 
a  fine  but  rather  austere  face,  entered  and  sat  down 
at  my  invitation. 

“Are  you  the  new  editor?” 

I  said  I  was. 

“Have  you  ever  edited  an  agricultural  paper  be¬ 
fore?” 

“No,”  I  said,  “this  is  my  first  attempt.” 

“Very  likely.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in 
agriculture  practically  ?  ’  ’ 

“No,  I  believe  I  have  not.” 

“Some  instinct  told  me  so,”  said  the  old  gentle¬ 
man,  putting  on  his  spectacles  and  looking  over 
them  at  me.  “I  wish  to  read  you  what  must  have 
made  me  have  that  instinct.  It  was  this  editorial: 
‘Turnips  should  never  be  pulled,  it  injures  them. 
It  is  much  better  to  send  a  boy  up  and  let  him 
shake  the  tree.’  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that?” 

“Think  of  it?  Why,  I  think  it  is  good.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  every  year  millions  and  millions  of 
bushels  of  turnips  are  spoiled  in  this  township  alone 
by  being  pulled  in  a  half-ripe  condition,  when,  if 

they  had  sent  a  boy  up  to  shake  the  tree  - ” 

“Shake  your  grandmother!  Turnips  don’t  grow 
on  trees!” 

“Oh,  they  don’t  don’t  they?  Well,  who  said  they 
did?  The  language  was  intended  to  be  figurative 
—  wholly  figurative.  Anybody  that  knows  anything 
will  know  that  I  meant  that  the  boy  should  shake 
the  vine.” 

Then  this  old  person  got  up  and  tore  his  paper 
all  into  small  shreds,  and  stamped  on  them,  and 
broke  several  things  with  his  cane,  and  then  went 
out  in  such  a  way  that  I  fancied  he  was  displeased 
about  something. 
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« 

N  ortheas  t  F arming 

I,y  \jOoking  Up 


The  Two  Most  Important  Sources  of 
Income  Are  Cows  and  Hens.  The  Outlook  for  them 
is  Especially  Encouraging— and  Here  is  the  Proof 

By  Editor  Ed 


Grow  Your  Own  Pork 

HOGS:  Number  of  hogs  decreased  60  per  cent  in 
the  two  years  ending  1935.  Increase  in  number  of 
pigs  may  be  expected  for  1936. 

The  writer  believes  that  more  eastern  farmers 
could  well  raise  their  own  pork  instead  of  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  markets  for  it. 


GRASS  SEED  SITUATION:  Timothy  seed  was  a 
short  crop  in  1934  but  sufficient  was  grown  in  1935 
to  meet  normal  demand  for  coming  season.  On  hand 
also  are  large  supplies  of  Sudan  grass  and  millet 
seed,  and  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover  seed  supplies 
will  be  sufficient.  Some  shortage  of  red  and  alsike 
clover  seed  may  be  expected. 

Summed  up,  this  means  that  grass  seed  prices  as 
a  whole  may  be  below  those  of  last  season  and  pro¬ 
bably  below  five-year  average. 


POTATOES:  Potato  production  in  the  United 
States  was  about  8  per  cent  below  the  1934  crop, 
but  equal  to  five-year  aver-  ( Continued  on  Page  29) 


WHAT  LIES  AHEAD  of  Northeast  farmers  in 
1936?  Will  the  gains  of  the  past  year  be 
continued?  Following  is  an  attempt  to  give  busy 
men  answers  to  these  questions  in  a  few  moments’ 
reading : 

IN  GENERAL:  Relationship  between  farmer’s 
costs  of  production  and  sale  prices  of  his  products 
in  1936  will  be  best  in  years,  but  such  costs  as 
transportation,  taxes,  and  certain  manufactured 
products  are  still  out  of  line  with  prices  farmers  re¬ 
ceive.  Business  activity  is  increasing,  which  means 
larger  consumer  purchasing  power  and  better  de¬ 
mand  for  farm  products.  Prices  paid  to  farmers  have 
about  doubled  since  February,  1933,  but  are  still  too 
low.  Credit  for  this  upping  of  prices  must  be  given 
almost  entirely  to  raising  price  of  gold.  Says  Dr. 
Warren  of  Cornell:  “Prices  of  farm  products  and 
other  raw  materials  in  the  United  States  have  risen 
about  as  much  as  increase  in  price  of  gold.  Further 
increases  in  prices  of  raw  materials  can  result  only 
from  a  further  increase  in  gold  prices  or  from  a 
general  rise  in  world  prices.  All  factors  considered, 
general  price  level  will  probably  be  stable  or  rising 
slightly  in  the  next  few  years.’’ 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  for  the  first  time 
since  early  years  of  the  depression  farmers  may 
resume  normal  plans  and  operations  with  reason¬ 
able  chances  of  getting  paid  for  their  work.  And 
once  again  it  is  a  good  time  to  own  good  farm 
property. 

DAIRY  OUTLOOK:  Rise  in  general  price  level 
during  last  three  years  has  increased  consumer  de¬ 
mand  for  milk  and  upped  milk  prices  somewhat. 
Increasing  business  activity  and  employment  in 
cities  may  be  expected  to  cause  some  increase  in 
milk  consumption  in  1936.  Number  of  dairy  cows  is 
about  halfway  between  high  and  low  points  of  the 
previous  cycle,  and  will  probably  not  increase  in 
1936.  Feed  supplies  for  this  winter  season  are  about 
average.  Therefore,  we  may  conclude  that  with  milk 
production  likely  to  continue  about  normal  and  de- 


Footnote :  Credit  for  much  of  the  information  in  the  article 
on  this  page  is  given  to  the  Agricultural  Outlook  for  1936,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm 
Management  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  and 
to  the  Agricultural  Situation,  published  by  the  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculttire. 


mand  for  milk  and  dairy  products  showing  some 
increase,  dairy  income  should  be  some  higher  in  1936. 

AAA  Court  Decision  May  Eliminate  Milk  Control 

Dairy  situation  is  complicated  by  some  bad  fac¬ 
tors.  One  of  these  is  uncertainty  regarding  govern¬ 
ment  control  of  milk  prices.  An  important  question 
to  be  decided  during  coming  year  is  whether  control 
will  be  continued,  strengthened,  or  largely  eliminat¬ 
ed.  Whatever  is  done,  uncertainty  will  not  help  the 
industry.  Eventually  farmers  will  be  better  off  if 
State  and  Federal  control  of  milk  prices  is  eliminat¬ 
ed.  New  plans  and  legislation  should  be  watched  to 
prevent  fastening  permanent  government  price  con¬ 
trol,  either  State  or  National,  on  industry.  Supreme 
Court  decision  against  AAA  shows  folly  of  govern¬ 
ment  trying  to  fix  milk  or  other  prices.  Any  elimi¬ 
nation  of  government  control,  however,  should  not 
be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  surplus  period. 

Another  important  factor  in  milk  prices  is  the 
increasing  use  of  oleomargarine.  About  one-eighth 
as  much  oleo  as  butter  was  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  1934.  Imagine  what  would  happen  to  dairy 
products  surpluses  if  butter  could  be  used  in  place 
of  this  substitute!  Increasing  consumer  demand  for 
evaporated  milk  in  place  of  fluid  milk  is  also  some¬ 
thing  that  is  giving  concern  to  informed  fluid  milk 
producers.  Consumption  of  evaporated  milk  in  1935 
was  only  a  little  below  1925-1929  level,  having  de¬ 
clined  much  less  during  the  depression  than  the 
consumption  of  butter  and  cheese. 

DAIRY  FEEDS:  Feed  grain  supply  for  1935-36 
farm  feeding  season  is  about  13  per  cent  below 
1926-33  average.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  in 
whole  country  14  per  cent  less  animals  to  feed. 
Feed  prices  are  lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago, 
and  are  likely  to  continue  so  throughout  this  winter 
feeding  season. 

POULTRY:  Poultry  situation  is  good  and  is  ex¬ 


Below:  Boatilliere’s  Lad,  owned  by  J.  B.  Armstrong 
of  Ogdensbarg,  N.  Y.,  is  a  silver  medal  ball.  Seven 
of  his  twenty  producing  daughters  have  ivon  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Silver  Medal  Award. 


Lee  Weaver,  our  New  York  poultry  editor,  is 
on  friendly  terms  with  his  dock.  This  is  one 
of  the  crossbreds  about  which  he  has  written. 

pected  so  to  continue.  Favorable  factors  are: 

1.  Increase  in  consumption. 

2.  Feed  prices  below  a  year  ago. 

3.  Production  of  eggs  above  a  year  ago  but  below 
five-year  average. 

4.  Short  storage  stocks  of  eggs  and  poultry. 

5.  Cycles  during  last  75  years  indicate  that  rise 
in  chicken  and  egg  prices  in  relation  to  prices  of 
other  commodities  will  probably  continue  without 
serious  drop  until  1938. 

Nearness  to  great  markets,  increased  skill  and 
other  factors  make  poultry  an  increasingly  profi¬ 
table  enterprise  on  Northeast  farms.  In  New  York, 
in  only  one  year — 1917 — during  last  twenty  has 
poultry  failed  to  pay,  on  the  average,  some  return 
for  time  spent  on  it  on  farms  where  cost  account 
records  have  been  kept. 

6.  Number  of  turkeys  was  13  per  cent  smaller  in 
1935  than  in  1934,  but  an  increase  can  be  expected 
in  1936.  Prices  of  turkeys  change  in  accord  with 
price  of  chickens. 

SHEEP:  Number  of  sheep  increased  in  United 
States  45  per  cent  from  1923  to  1932.  Since  1932 
trend  in  numbers  has  been  downward,  but  it  still 
is  comparatively  large,  with  little  decrease  in  North¬ 
east.  Sheep  growing  was  profitable  from  1922  to 
1929,  but  in  the  next  four  years  crashed  to  lowest 
point  in  a  quarter  century.  Since  1933  sheep  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  improving,  but  number  of  sheep  is 
still  comparatively  high. 

Lamb  crop  was  7  per  cent  smaller  in  1935  than 
in  1934. 

Production  of  wool  decreased  a  little  in  1935.  Con¬ 
sumption  of  wool  has  rapidly  increased  in  recent 
months,  and  total  1935  consumption  was  largest  in 
many  years.  Prices  paid  Northeast  producers  de¬ 
clined  from  28  cents  a  pound  in  April  1934  to  18 
cents  a  pound  in  April  1935.  Since  then  wool  prices 
have  increased. 


Covering  your  land  is  a  quicker,  easier  job  with  the  Oliver 
Superior  75-A  Spreader.  You  have  the  widest  spreading  range 
—4  to  28  loads  per  acre — with  this  really  superior  spreader  that 
costs  no  more  but  does  a  better,  speedier  job. 

There  are  7  different  rates  of  spread — from  the  lightest  top 
dressing  to  the  heaviest  —  with  quick  change  from  the  driver’s 
seat.  The  manure  is  distributed  evenly  and  finely  cut. 

A  2 -horse  team  pulls  the  75-A  easily  and  it  turns  around  in 
a  14J^-foot  circle.  Built  to  last  of  quality  steel  and  wood,  it  gets 
spreading  done  well  and  in  a  hurry.  It  gives  you  more  time  for 
other  farm  jobs,  extra  hours  for  pleasure  and 
recreation.  See  your  Oliver  Dealer  today 
mail  the  coupon  below. 


or 


OLIVE  R 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  SALES  COMPANY 


See  your  Oliver  dealer  or 
check  and  moil  the  cou¬ 
pon  to  Oliver,  1 3  Verona 
St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
1420  Mayflower  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Name. 


R.  D. 


-City. 


-Stole. 


□  Row  Crop  "70"  Tractor 

□  Standard  Row  Crop  Tractor 

□  1 8-28  or  28-44  Tractor 


□  Sulky  Plow 

□  Walking  Plow 

□  Harrow 


□  Spreader^ 

□  Corn  Planter 

□  Hay  Tools 

AA-1-18-36 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

IF  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  NOTIFIED  THAT  YOUR 
POLICY  IS  TO  RUN  OUT  SOON,  RENEW  IT 
RIGHT  AWAY  WITH  AN  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  AGENT  OR  DIRECT  TO 

A.  A.  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


nil  AR  ANTFFn  •  Chewing,  Smoking  or  Cigarette 
•  Tobacco,  Five  pounds  $1.00, 
Ten  $2.00.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  box  cigars  Free. 

Carlton  Tobacco  Company  -  KE^NTucitY. 


et  Your  Seeds  Now 

A 


WE’LL  IhUSTi  YOU! 

,  For  3  years,  thousands  of  farmer.s 
have  u.sed  ilaule’s  popular  Easy- 
Payment  Plan — get  all  the  seeds 
^you  want  and  let  your  crops  help 
pay  for  them  thlsfall.  No  interest 
Maule’s  tested,  guaranteed 
seeds  for  prize  vegetables  and 
flowers,  low  prices.  r)o\\n 
payment  with  order,  noth-i 
ing  more  till  September. 


JMaulels 

FAMOUS 

Easy- 
Payment 
Plan 


SEND  TODAY  for  this  FREE  BOOK 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
635  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Send  Maule’s  Seed  Book  free  and 
convenient  Easy-Payment  Plan. 


Send 

Tow 


tjr^ec 


BURPEE'S  vegetables 


R.  D.  or  St _ 

P.  O.  &  State. 


Sensational  offer.  .I  full  .sized 
packets  postpaid  10c:  Early 
Wonder  Beet,  Goldinhart 
Carrot,  Rapid  Red  Radish, 
Wayahead  Lettuce,  Marglobe 
Tomato.  50c  value  for  10c. 

Send  dime  today  for  seeds. 
Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  Free.  ^ 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

647  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Packets  Postpaid 

i04 

(Value  504) 


Rhubarb 

HORSERADISH 

ROOTS 


ASPARAGUS 

One  and  Two  Years  Old  --  Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

CERTIFIED  —  Kaspberry,  (Including  Latham)  Black¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  and  Strawberry  plants.  Ail  leading 
varieties  at  ’’DIRECT  FROM  GROWER”  Prices.  In¬ 
teresting,  descriptive  price  list  sent  Free.  Write  — 

L.  &  F.  DONDEkO  R  4,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

IVhen  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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OUT  ON  A  LIMB  ..  BY  FRANK  APP 


Popple  ^Aarket  Prospects 


I 


HAVE  had  a 
great  many  peo¬ 
ple  ask  me  what  I 
thought  of  the 
prospects  for  apple 
prices,  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  year. 
No  one’s  opinion  is 
worth  more  than 
the  facts  upon  which  it  is  based.  A 
young  man  asked  the  great  philosopher, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  how  he  made  such 
sound  decisions.  Franklin  replied  he 
did  not 'make  decisions  at  all;  he  let 
the  facts  decide  for  him. 

Cold  storage  holdings  are  7  percent 
heavier  than  last  year.  Combining  cold 
storage  of  the  United  States  and  both 
common  and  cold  storage  of  Canada, 
the  two  countries  together  have  3  per 

THE  FACTS 


1935  1934 

UNITED  STATES  (Thousands  of  Bushels) 

Commercial  Crop  _  91,701  73,534 

Storage  Holdings  . 33,019  30,983 

CANADA 

Cold  - 1,738  1,650 

Common  _  2.795  4,032 


S  yr.  aver. 
1928-32 

97,895 


Cold  storage  holdings. 

United  States,  are 

7%  above 

last  year. 

All 

storage  holdings,  i 

Canada  are  21%  under  la.st  year. 

U. 

S.  and  Canada  holdings  are  3%  above 

last  year. 

Year 

Commercial 

Holdings-Dec.  1 

Bushels 

Per  cent  left 

Prodaction 

Cold  storage 

Exported 

for  sale  Dec.  1 

(Thousands  of  Bushels) 

1935 

91,701 

33,019 

7 

36.0% 

1934 

75,160 

30,983 

10,070 

40.6% 

1933 

74,962 

25,128 

11,029 

33.0% 

1932 

85,575 

29,433 

16,919 

34.4% 

1931 

106,028 

34,197 

17,785 

32.2% 

1930 

102.058 

32.580 

15,850 

31.9% 

1929 

87,955 

28,139 

16,856 

32.0% 

llmetlccCA  /coding  yOiTowbe/t/ti^booK 

Tully  illustrated  in  colors  and  describes  the  newer  and 
butter  paying  varieties.  Strawberrim*,  RaapbarHaa, 
Blackberries,  Grapes,  FruH  Trees,  Etc.  Giving  com* 
piete  culture  directions,  and  tells  how  our  customers  are 
petting  larger  yields  of  fancy  fruit. 
Many  of  them  making  $500.  per 
acre  from  Townsend^s  Selected 
Strain  plants  of  approved  varies 
ties.  Lvery  fruit  grower  and  gar- 
tiener  should  have  this  book.  Your 
Free  Copy  Is  Ready. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS 
I  93  Vine  St.  Salisbury,Marylanii 


DEPENDABLE  QUALITY  -  APPROVED  VARIETIES 


cent  more  than  last  year.  A  comparison 
of  the  rate  of  consumption  measured 
by  per  cent  of  crop  in  cold  storage 
holdings,  shows  a  better  movement 
than  last  season  but  not  so  good  as  the 
average  for  past  seven  years.  Four  of 
past  seven  years  had  but  32  to  33  per 
cent  of  total  crop  in  storage  December 
1st.  An  examination  of  prices  of  these 
four  years  shows  a  sustained  market 
from  beginning  to  end  of  the  season, 
except  for  the  slow  movement  in 
January. 

An  examination  of  prices  for  eastern 
apples  for  1932  and  1934,  when  over 
a  third  of  the  apples 
remained  December  1st, 
indicates  little  encourage¬ 
ment  for  high  prices  this 
season.  If  prices 
strengthen  it  will  be  on 
those  varieties  that  will 
keep  well  and  late. 

A  strong  export  mar¬ 
ket  for  balance  of  year 
is  likely  to  make  some 
varieties  sell  much  high¬ 
er,  for  export,  than  can 
be  realized  on  domestic 
market.  Up  to  January, 
about  75  per  cent  more 
apples  have  been  export¬ 
ed  this  year  over  last. 

This  heavy  movement 
will  greatly  help  to 


quotas  of  Winesaps.  From  then  on, 
market  strengthened  for  most  varieties. 

Prices 

On  December  1,  eastern  southern  ap¬ 
ples  were  about  25  per  cent  lower  in 
New  York  City  than  last  year.  Prices 
for  western  fruit  were  about  same. 
Larger  quantities  of  McIntosh,  York 
Imperials,  Baldwins  and  Staymans  are 
depressing  prices  of  eastern  apples  at 
present  time.  Most  of  trade  are  pes¬ 
simistic.  They  believe  there  are  more 
common  storage  holdings  than  esti¬ 


mates  indicate.  These  reports  come 
from  both  the  East  and  Northwest.  If 
this  is  true,  heavy  movement  from 
common  storage,  for  January,  will  have 
a  depressing  effect  on  prices.  There 
are  very  heavy  holdings  of  large  size 
Yorks.  I  also  hear  rumors  of  apples 
not  keeping  well  because  of  large  water 
content.  The  heavier  midwest  crop  will 
force  more  northeastern  boxes  on  east¬ 
ern  markets.  An  optimistic  note  is  war¬ 
ranted,  however,  because  of  two  factors 
which  will  help  sustain  prices  better 
than  last  year.  Competing  fruits, 
grapefruit  and  oranges,  are  about  15 
per  cent  less  than  a  year  ago.  Buying 
power,  for  this  season,  is  above  last 
year,  also  above  1932,  when  there  were 
still  40  per  cent  of  the  apples  in  stor¬ 
age  December  1st.  Nevertheless  I  was 
disappointed  to  see  that 
percentage  of  crop  left 
in  storage  was  larger 
than  four  out  of  past 
seven  years.  This  is  true 
in  spite  of  fact  that  we 
have  had  good  export 
movement.  It  looks  as 
though  our  domestic 
market  is  not  consuming 
apples  in  keeping  with 
expectations. 

A  friend  gave  me  a 
list  of  his  apple  holdings, 
with  prices  he  was  ask¬ 
ing.  I  told  him  if  the 
market  did  reach  these 
prices  I  did  not  believe 
it  would  be  until  late  in 
the  season.  As  season 
advances,  shortages  de¬ 
velop  for  some  varieties.  Growers  who 
have  good  packs  of  such  varieties, 
sometimes  win  out  by  holding. 

Vegetable  Outlook 

Vegetable  growers  indicate  heavier 
plantings  for  1936.  This  is  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  fifteen  year  trend,  during 
which  acreage  has  expanded  every 
year  excepting  one.  It  is  true  that 
from  1922  to  1931  yields  per  acre,  for 
the  17  most  important  vegetable  crops, 
had  declined  16  per  cent,  but  since  1931 
this  decline  has  been  checked. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 

MORE  FACTS 


New  York  City  Prlc 

es  of  U.  S.  No.  1  Eastern 

Apples 

Month 

New  York' 

Eastern 

Virginia 

New  York 

1932 

Greenings 

McIntosh 

Yorks 

Baldwins 

Dec.  1, 

$.90-1.13 

I.00-I.I3 

.75-  .88 

1933 

Jan.  I, 

.90-1.13 

1. 10-1.25 

.75-1.00 

Feb.  1. 

.75-1.00 

1. 13-1.25 

1.00- 

IV1  ar.  1 , 

1.00- 

1.00-1.25 

.90-1.00 

Apr.  1, 

1. 13-1.25 

1.25-1.50 

1.08-1.25 

1.00- 

May  1, 

1. 13-1.43 

1.25- 

I.00-I.I3 

June  1, 

1934 

Dec.  1, 

1.40-1.75 

1.75-2.25 

1.25-1.33 

1.38-1.50 

1935 

Jan.  1, 

1.35-1.60 

1.75-2.13 

1.28-1.43 

Feb.  1, 

1.35-1.65 

1.75-2.13 

1. 18-1. 28 

1.40-1.50 

Mar.  I, 

1.30-1.60 

1.88-2.13 

1.25-1.28 

1.50- 

Apr.  1, 

1. 18-1.28 

1.50-1.75 

1. 18-1.28 

May  1, 

1.50-2.00 

1.50- 

June  1, 

1.65-1.75 

Last 

year,  vegetable  markets. 

for  nearby 

vege- 

tables  in  particular,  will  consume  much 
more  than  in  1935.  Labor  is  not  return¬ 
ing  to  work  very  rapidly.  We  can  not 
expect  more  than  a  moderate  increase 
in  purchasing  power  so  long  as  we  have 
so  much  unemployment. 

Supplies  of  Canned  Vegetables  Heavy 

Most  canned  vegetables,  including  to¬ 
matoes,  peas  and  beans,  show  heavy 
supplies  on  hand  at  present  time.  Ex¬ 
panding  acreage  of  these  crops  hardly 
seems  possible  with  increased  labor  and 
fertilizer  costs. 
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NEW  CHEVROLET  TRUCKS 

FOR  1936 


New  Power*  • 


New  Economy 


New  Dependability 


NEW  PERFECTED  HYDRAULIC  RRAKES 

always  equalized  for  quick,  unswerving, 
"straight  line”  stops 


NEW  FULL-TRIMMED 
DE  LUXE  CABS 

with  dear-vision 
instrument  panel 


You  are  looking  at  the  most  powerful  truck  in 
all  Chevrolet  history  .  . .  and  the  most  economical 
truck  for  all-round  duty  .  .  .  Chevrolet  for  1936! 

Chevrolet  has  made  three  major  improvements  in  these  new  1936 
Chevrolet  trucks:  (1)  It  has  increased  power.  (2)  It  has  reduced 
operating  costs  to  a  new  record  low.  And  (3)  it  has  modernized 
truckdesign  and  constructionineveryimportant  part  andfeature. 

The  brakes  on  these  hig,  husky  Chevrolet  trucks  are  New 
Perfected  Hydraulic  Brakes — the  safest  ever  developed.  The 
engine  is  Chevrolet’s  High-Compression  Valve-in-Head  Engine 
— giving  an  unmatched  combination  of  power  and  economy. 
The  rear  axle  is  a  Full-Floating  Rear  Axle  of  maximum  rugged¬ 
ness  and  reliability.  And  the  cab  is  a  New  Full-Trimmed 
De  Luxe  Cab  with  dear-vision  instrument  panel — combining 
every  advantage  of  comfort  and  convenience  for  the  driver. 

Buy  one  of  these  1936  Chevrolet  trucks,  and  up  will  go  power 
and  down  will  come  costs  on  your  delivery  or  haulage  jobs. 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


NEW  GREATLY  REDUCED  G.M.A.C.  TIME 
PAYMENT  PLAN 

The  lowest  financing  cost  in  G.M.A.C.  history.  Compare 
Chevrolet’s  low  delivered  prices. 


NEW  HIGH-COMPRESSION  VALVE-IN¬ 
HEAD  ENGINE 

with  increased  horsepower,  increased  torque, 
greater  economy  in  gas  and  oil 


FULL-FLOATING  REAR  AXLE 

with  barrel  type  wheel  bearings 
exclusive  to  Chevrolet 


(36)  8 
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Orchard  Brand 
Lime  Sulphur  So¬ 
lution,  Dry  Lime 
Sulphur,  and  Oil 
Emulsion  83  are 
economy  products  by  rea¬ 
son  of  their  quality  and 
uniformity.  You  will  do 
well  to  get  Orchard  Brand 
prices  before  placing  any 
spray  material  contracts. 
Dealers  and  Company  of¬ 
fices  from  coast  to  coast. 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 

40  Rector  St.,  New  York 


A  Worden  grape  vine  trained  on  the  garden  fence. 


NO  “FISH  STORIES” 
HERE 


Advertisers  in  American 

AGRICULTURIST  know  that  it 
doesn’t  pay  to  tell  “fish  stories’’ 
about  the  products  they  sell.  Only 
advertisements  of  dependable  manu¬ 
facturers  are  accepted  for  publi¬ 
cation  here  and  only  reliable  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  take  pride  in  what 
they  make  and  sell  can  afford  to 
advertise  regularly.  Only  goods 
which  are  as  represented  can  be 
successfully  “spotlighted”  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  advertising 
policy  of  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  safeguards  your  dollars — 
mention  its  name  when  you  answer 
the  “ads.” 


::  TRACTOR  LUGS  :: 


Strawberries 


51  years’  experience  behind 
our  1936  Berry-Book  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair¬ 
fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  is  Ready.  Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Mark«t  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Kvery  Grower  .should  have  Ila'hci’s 
New  Berry  Book.  Contains  really 
valuable  information  on  how  to  pet 
the  most  from  your  berries.  Fully  de¬ 
scribes  Dorsett,  Fairfax  and  other 
new  and  standard  varieties.  It’s 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS,  Box  7,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


DEPENDABLE  QUALITY-APPROVED  VARIETIES 


Do  You  Know  Tho  Boot 

Variotioo  '  G  rapes.  Slrawln*rrit*M. 
Riispbt  rrics.  Hlackhcrries'^  Got  our 

40poffe  catalogue,  it»  /roe.  Giv¬ 
ing  full  information  on  varieties 
ami  cultural  ilirections.  Its 
America’s  leaiiing  plant  guiile, 

C.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS 
77  Vino  St.  Soliobury, Maryland 


Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubbery 

Free  64-page  catalog  full 
of  bargain  prices. 

New  Experiment  Station  Varieties 
Save  money  and  get  better 
stock.  Write  today. 
Allen’s  Nursery  &.  Seed  House, 
Box  30.  Geneva,  Ohio 


and  tractor  parts.  All  brand  new.  Five  inch  Spade 
Lugs,  all  models,  .Tohn  Deere,  25c  each;  six  inch,  35c: 
McCormick  Deering  10-20.  15-30  and  Farmall,  35c: 
Hart-Parr,  Oliver  Bow  Crop,  45c;  John  Deere  Belt  Pul¬ 
leys,  $19.50,  Flywheels,  close  type,  $19.50;  Case  12-20 
Belt  Pulleys,  $19.50;  8-16  International  Large  Sprock¬ 
ets,  $11.00;  10-20  McCormick  Deering  Axle  Carrier 

Housings,  $10.00;  F-20  I'annall  Rear  Axle  Housing, 
$15.00.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  and  save 
money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Irving's  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  ^^urn^s® 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per  meas¬ 
ured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  exceptionally 
low  prices  for  1936.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these 
Oats.  Also  Barley,  Soy  Beans,  Seed  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Med¬ 
ium  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike.  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy  Seed 
and  Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  85,  MELROSE,  OHIO. 


1200  TO  I  BEAN 

An  enormous  fielder  •—  over  260  Pods 
(14(X)  Beans;  have  been  grown  on  one  plant. 
It’s  a  wonder.  Beans  white,  best  goality. 
'Pkt-  (60  beans)  10c,  3  pkts.  25c. 

With  every  &oc  Bean  Order  u>e  send  free: 
1  Pkt-  (600  seeds)  IS-Day  Radish 
I  Pkt.  (1000  seeds)  30-Day  Lettuce 
Seed  Book  with  Discount  Coupons  free. 
MILLS  SEED  HOUSE,  ROSE  HILL,  N.  Y. 


DREEES 

1936 

GARDEN 

BOOK 


I 


Sent  free  to  anyone 
interested  in  gardening. 
Contains  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  finest 
Flowers,  Vegetables, 
Bulbs,  Roses,  etc. 
Dreer’s  Garden  Book,  is 
more  than  a  catalog  — 
it  is  a  valuable  garden¬ 
ing  guide.  Reasonable 
prices  —  many  novelties 
and  special  values. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

1  Dreer  Bldg.  Phiia.,  Pa. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  qtlALIXV^ 


Get  Our  Prices 
on  Bushel  or  Carload 

OATS,  CORN,  BARLEY,  POTATOES,  GRASS  SLL..' 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 


BOX  C  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Wm. 


aide*sBeets-2oz.  Seeds 

Detroit  Dark  Red,  and  Crosby’s 
Early  Egyptian — enough  for  100-ft. 
row  of  each — to  get  acquainted.  Send 
'dime  today  1  Maule’s  Seed  Book  Free,  w  nrtrUf 

Henry  Maule,  634  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  preferred,  to  take  orders  for 
guaranteed,  highest  quality  fruit  trees,  .shrubs,  roses, 
etc.  No  delivering  or  collecting.  Pay  weekly.  Fair 
and  square  prices.  BURR,  MANCHESTER,  CONN. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


brBIGCER,BETrEKYiel<lf 
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SALESMEN  WANTED 

®  For  Unassigned  Territory 

SEEDSI 
SINCE 

AMBROSE  ST.,  ROCHESTER.  N. 


P.  GUNSON  &  CO. 


Grapes  for  the  Backyard 


The  other  evening  at  my  home  we 
had  a  discussion  about  the  best 
grape  for  all  around  enjoyment;  that 
is,  for  grape  juice,  jellies,  and  con¬ 
serves,  as  well  as  a  grape  to  eat  out  of 
the  hand.  It  so  happened  that  we  had 
several  different  varieties  on  hand  and 
so  we  discussed  their  merits  as  we 
sampled  them. 

New  varieties  are  being  constantly 
introduced.  Some  of  them  fall  by  the 
way,  but  some  of  them  stay  with  us 
and  soon  become  popular.  This  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  discussion  of  the  new¬ 
est  varieties,  but  of  those  that  are 
most  satisfactory. 

One  of  my  neighbors  asked,  “If  you 
were  planting  grapes,  what  varieties 
would  you  plant?  What  varieties  do 
you  think  would  give  the  best  and  most 
usable  fruit  and  yet  be  perfectly 
hardy?”  That  last  is  an  important 
question. 

The  Blue  Concord  is  probably  one  of 
the  best  known  of  the  blue  grapes.  I 
am  not  saying  that  it  is  the  best  grape. 
It  does  have  a  good,  hardy,  vigorous 
vine,  is  very  productive  and  is  com¬ 
paratively  free  from  attacks  of  plant 
pests,  but  the  fruit,  while  it  is  good, 
cannot  be  considered  excellent.  It  has 
the  habit  of  shedding  its  berries  rela¬ 
tively  early  and  the  berries  which  re¬ 
main  on  the  clusters  are  subject  to 
cracking.  But,  because  it  is  so  com¬ 
mon,  Concord  might  be  considered  the 
standard  of  comparison. 

Worden,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  best 
varieties.  It  has  larger  berries  than 
the  Concord  and  the  bunches  are  better 
formed.  Also  it  ripens  a  week  to  ten 
days  earlier  than  Concord.  The  vine 
is  hardy,  healthy,  and  vigorous,  but  for 
best  results  it  requires  a  good,  fertile, 
well-drained  soil.  The  skins  of  the 
Worden  are  comparatively  tender  so 
that  in  years  when  we  have  dry  spells 
followed  by  wet  spells  there  is  a  tend¬ 
ency  for  them  to  crack  open.  Cn  the 
other  hand,  from  the  standpoint  of 
quality  and  flavor,  Worden  is  hard  to 
surpass.  It  makes  an  excellent  grape 
for  the  home  vineyard  or  for  local 
markets  or  a  good  roadside  stand. 

Brighton  is  another  grape  which  I 
think  is  outstandingly  good.  It  is  a 
reddish  colored  grape  which  produces  a 
healthy,  vigorous  vine  with  large  full 
clusters  of  fruit.  It  comes  along  a 
little  earlier  than  Concord  but  it  is  self- 
sterile;  you  should  have  in  the  vine¬ 
yard  not  too  far  away,  grapes  of  an¬ 
other  variety  to  furnish  pollen  for  fer¬ 
tilizing  the  flowers  of  this  particular 
variety. 

Delaware  is  one  of  the  old  grapes  and 
in  my  opinion,  from  the  standpoint  of 


By  A.  M.  DAVIS 

flavor,  is  the  flnest  grape  that  grows. 
The  fruits  are  small  and  the  plant  is 
quite  susceptible  to  mildew  and  brown 
rot.  For  these  reasons  unless  you 
prune  and  spray  carefully,  it  is  not  too 
satisfactory. 

Cne  of  the  newer  varieties  of  grapes 
which  promises  to  make  a  deflnite 
name  for  itself,  is  Fredonia.  Predonia 
is  a  blue  grape  of  excellent  quality  and 
has  a  good,  healthy,  hardy,  vigorous 
vine.  The  flavor  is  characteristic  and 
anyone  trying  it  for  the  first  time 
wants  to  know  its  name. 

Most  people  are  interested  in  the 
green  or  so-called  white  grape.  There 
is  to  date  only  one  standard  variety 
which  I  think  is  really  dependable  and 
that  is  the  Niagara.  It  is  a  large  and 
handsome  grape,  producing  a  Arm 
cluster  from  vines  that  are  vigorous 
and  very  productive,  and  at  roadside 
stands  it  is  sure  to  create  quite  a  de¬ 
mand.  It  doesn’t  have  the  quality  or 
flavor  that  some  of  the  blue  or  red 
grapes  have  but  it  certainly  has  the 
appearance. 

I  am  interested  in  propagating  my 
own  varieties  and  since  I  think  that 
many  of  you  are  too,  plan,  sometime, 
to  discuss  the  practical  propagation  of 
grape  varieties. 

*  Ji: 

Recommended  Varieties  of  Grapes 

The  following  varieties  of  grapes  are 
recommended  by  the  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
Station  in  Circular  103 : 

**Seneca — white,  very  early,  ciu.ster  and  berry  mediiuii, 
liigh  quality,  not  unlike  the  European  grape  in 
flavor  and  appearance;  keep.s  through  a  long  .sea.son. 
‘Portland — white,  very  early,  elu-ster  medium,  hern 
large,  good  quality,  very  hardy,  vigorou.s  and  pro¬ 
ductive. 

‘Ontario — golden  yellow,  berry  medium,  very  early, 
excellent  and  e.specially  good  for  jelly;  local  and 
roadside  markets  and  tnick  trarle;  prime  shorter 
than  Concord. 

‘Fredonia — black,  with  heavy  bloom,  cluster  above 
medimn,  txq-ry  large,  very  early,  good  quality:  new 
and  very  promising. 

Worden — hlar'k,  early,  tender  skin,  very  good;  home 
and  local  markets. 

‘Delaware — red,  cluster  and  berry  small,  very  sweet, 
even  in  production;  standard  of  good  quality. 
‘Niagara — white,  cluster  and  berry  large,  sweet;  a 
standard  commerelal  variety. 

‘Concord — lilack,  large,  .sweet,  good  quality:  the  stand¬ 
ard  eommercial  grape. 

“Concord  Seedless — color  and  flavor  of  Concord,  cluster 
and  heriT  slightly  larger  than  Delaware,  skin 
tender,  very  good  for  jam,  jelly,  and  pie  stock; 
ripens  with  Concord  hut  less  productive;  hardy. 
Brocton — white,  cluster  large,  berry  medium,  excel 
lent;  European  type;  home  use. 

Sheridan — black,  elu-ster  and  berry  large,  sweet,  very 
good,  mo.st  proeluctlve,  requires  close  jiruning:  a 
promising  long-keeping  variety. 

“Golden  Muscat — golden  yellow,  cluster  large,  musca' 
flavor:  new  European  type  for  home  use;  requires 
long  season  and  close  pruning. 

“Keuka — red.  late,  keeper,  high  quality;  European 
type,  home  u.se. 

“Urbana — reel,  large,  firm  flesh,  excellent,  productive 
matures  late,  requires  clo.se  pruning;  European  type’, 
Keuka  Bake  and  Lower  Htidson. 

Catawba — reel,  very  good,  requires  long  season  and 
clo.se  pruning:  .standard  late  variety;  Keuka  Lake 
a  nd  Lower  Hudson. 

‘  Varieties  recommended  especially  for  commercial 
plantings. 

“  New  varieties  recommended  for  trial. 


0  The  bargains,  listed  below,  are  just  appetizing  whiffs  from  the  oven  to  start  your  mouth 
watering  for  the  feast  of  rib-sticking  values  that  awaits  you  in  your  new  Sears  Midwinter  Sale 
Book.  Never  have  Sears  gone  to  such  lengths  to  give  you  “better  goods  for  less  money”  ...  for 
it’s  our  Golden  Jubilee,  and  we  are  cdebrating  it  with  the  biggest  bargains  in  Sears  history. 
Seeing  is  beheving.  Turn  to  your  Sears  Midwinter  Sale  Book  NOW. 


MEN’S  SHIRTS 

Double  fabric  where  if  counts.  Sturdy 
Chambray.  Also  in  Gray.  Order  from 
Page  1  Sears  Midwinter  Sale  Book.o 
33  X  685-Blue . 2 


value 

$100 


value 


BLEACHED  SHEETING 

Snowy  white.  81 -inch  width.  Bargain 
Sensation!  Order  from  Page  25  Sears 
Midwinter  Sale  Book. 

97  X  1995 . 


^  yards 


$|09 


value 


CHILDREN’S  HOSE 

Reinforced  toes  and  heels.  Seamless 
feet.  Full  length.  Order  from  Page  61 
Sears  Midwinter  Sale  Book. 

86  X  4509 . 3  P*"'* 


35' 


value 


GASOLINE  WASHER 

$54’5 


Big  Vz  H.P.  Engine.  Costs  only  2c 
per  hour  to  run.  Order  from  Page 
123  Sears  Midwinter  Sale  Book. 
22  XM  3024— Big  6-sheet  size. . 


WITH  HUNDREDS 
OF  TIMELY  BARGAINS 


STRAIGHT-  LINE 

DISTRIBUTION 

f§-a^eA 


^  Sears  merchandise  comes  to  you  straight  from  the  makers  mth 
just  one  stop-over i  one  handling  and  one  profit  .  .  .  thereby  greatly 
reducing  the  price  you  pay.  Never  before  has  the  money -saving  power 
of  the  Sears  system  been  more  definitely  shown  than  in  this  bargain 
book.  If  you  don’t  have  a  Sears  Midwinter  Sale  Book,  drop  us  a 
postal  card  and  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  one. 


ASPIRIN  TABLETS 

Standard  5-grain  tablets.  Unheard  of 
price.  Order  from  Page  141  Sears 
Midwinter  Sale  Book.  O  i.  m 

8  X  9020—200  tablets A 


LADIES’  OXFORDS 


Smooth  comfort.  Smart 
Also  in  White  or  Patent. 

Page  158  Sears  Midwinter  Sale  Book. 
15  X  2957— Black.... 


(^pearance. 
Order  from 


value 

X 

$|24 


©  1936  S.  R.  &  Co. 


SEARS/  ROEBUCK  AND  CO*  Philadelphia  . .  .  boston 


! 
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Tests  made  by  users  prove  it  takes  about  2  lbs.  of  NOPCO  XX  to  raise  a 
calf  to  6  months  (%  lb.  in  the  milk — 1 lbs.  in  the  calf  meal  or  grain  ration). 
Total  cost  90c  or  about  Vzz  per  calf  per  day  to  6  months.  Cost  to  2  years  is  less 
than  i/4c  per  dairy  calf  per  day.  Based  on  average  conditions  you  can  save  at 
least  20%  per  calf  raised  by  feeding  NOPCO  XX  daily. 

In  addition  to  its  economy  NOPCO  XX  in  your  feeds  will  increase  rate  of 
growth  in  calves,  giving  them  more 
vigor  and  health;  prevent,  and  in  most 
cases  cure,  nutritional  scours; give  you 
greater  returns  in  veal  calves.  Enable 
you  to  breed  your  heifers  2  months 
sooner,  giving  you  2  more  months  of 
milk  production.  Make  it  practical  to 
feed  calves  on  skim-milk  instead  of 
whole  milk — ^you  save  money. 

Don’t  take  our  word  for  it .  .  .  make 
your  own  tests.  Feed  one  group  of 
calves  NOPCO  XX  and  another  group 
the  old  way.  Note  the  difference. 


Measuring  tape  —  Esti¬ 
mates  growth  records  of 
livestock  with  ease.  Send  for  it  today. 


Jf  FREE 

livestock  w 

NATIONAL  OIL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC. 


Why  It  Pays  to  Buy  Feeds 

Mixed  with  Nopco  XX 

1.  NOPCO  XX  is  a  scientific  blend  of  vitamin  A 
and  D  concentrate  (manufactured  under  U.  S. 
Patent  No.  1,678,454)  and  cod  liver  oil,  assuring  a 
uniform ,  standardized  vitamin  A  and  D  feeding  value. 

2.  Natural  cod  liver  and  fish  oils  are  not  produced 
primarily  to  meet  specific  vitamin  feeding  require¬ 
ments,  and  vary  greatly  in  vitamin  content. 
NOPCO  XX  is  made  solely  to  produce  the  most 
profit  possible  when  fed  to  poultry  and  animals. 

3.  When  sufficient  natural  cod  liver  and  fish  oils 
are  used  to  supply  the  newly  discovered  vitamin 
intake  required  for  maximum  profit  over  feed  costs, 
a  large  percentage  'of  harmful,  unsaturated  fatty 
acids  are  added  to  the  ration.  NOPCO  XX  sup¬ 
plies  maximum  vitamin  content  without  these  ex¬ 
cessive  amounts  of  harmful  fatty  acids. 

4.  NOPCO  XX  is  safe,  uniform,  dependable;  which 
makes  it  a  profitable  prod¬ 
uct  to  feed.  .  .  .  mixed  and 
sold  by  more  than  6,000 
dealers  and  mills. 


676?  ESSEX  ST. 

HARRISON,  N.  J. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  NOPCO  XX  RED-TOP  GUARANTEE 

TAG  ON  FEEDS  SOLD  BY  THESE  DEALERS 


NEW  YORK 

Albany:  Barber  &  Bennett 

(Arch  &  Church  Sts.) 
Amenia :  Wilson  &  Eaton  Co. 
Baldwinsville : 

Mercer  Milling  Co. 
Belmont:  Cyrus  Gray  &  Son 

The  Red  MiU 
Brisben:  Ed.  Barton 

Brooktondale :  H.  C.  Whitlock 
Buffalo:  Vita-Vim  Millers 

(35-39  East  Market  St.) 
Burke :  W.C.  Sherwell&Co.,  Inc. 
Candor:  Ward  and  Van  Scoy 
Castleton:Schodack  Valley  Mills 
Catatunk:  Arthur  Hollenbeck 
CatskiU:  Catskill  Valley  Mills 
Caughdenoy: 

Community  Feed  Mill 
Chemung,  John  I.  Ford  &  Son 
Chittenango:  E.  H.  Cook  &  Co. 
Claverack :  J.  L.  Lampman  &  Co. 
Clintondale:  C.  D.  Wilhamson 
Clyde :  Clyde  Renco  Milling  Co. 
Cobleskill :  Cobleskill  MillingCo. 
Cochecton:  Cochecton  Mills 

Delmar:  Schnurr  &  Wood 

Deposit:  Tri-County  Mills,  Inc. 
Eaton:  Moses  Bros. 

Florida:  Roe  Brothers 

Fort  Plain:  Russell  J.  Ehle 

Frankfort: 

Geo.  Corrado  Milling  Co. 
Fulton:  Geo.  V.  Roberts,  Jr. 

Glens  FaUs:H.B.&H.M.Parks 
Granville:  Race  Milling  Co. 

Greene:  Maxon  Feed  Co. 

Greenwich:  Jos.  Lyttle  &  Son 
Hankins:  P.  Gottschalk 

Hayt  Comers :  Bean  Brothers 
Hyde  Park :  Sterling  Dickinson 
Jamesville:  JamesvilleFeedCo. 
Jeffersonville:  G.  C.  Segar 

Lake  Katrine:  Brink  Brothers 


Locke : 

Marion: 

Milford: 

Modena: 

Mt.  Upton: 

Munnsville: 


The  Atwater  Co. 
Chas.  L.  Seybold 
S.  S.  Harrison 
W.  E.  Harcourt 
H.  B.  Curtis 
W.  J.  Hollenbeck 


Narrowsburg :  J.C.  Branning  Co. 
Newark  Valley:  Bert  Bliss 

Odessa:  Odessa  Mills 

Otego:  Redington  &  Palmer 

Owego:  Holmes  &  Watkins 


Owego:  Owego  Feed  Mills,  Inc. 
Painted  Post : 

Hodgman  Milling  Co. 
Palmyra:  Barnhart  &  Tack 

PennYan:  Ole  Pallesen 

Port  Byron:  I.  R.  Warren 

Port  J'efferson,LX:  Remz  Bros. 
Port  Jervis:  K.  M.  Depuy 

Portlandville : 

West-Nesbitt,  Inc. 

Rochester: 

Newman  Bros.  Grain  Co. 
Salem:  Wilham  J.  Chambers 
Schenevus:  L.  A.Wyckoff&  Co. 
Shushan:  Peck  Brothers 

Union:  Union  Milling  Co. 

Utica :  Ogden  Grain  Co. 

VorheesviUe:  O.  B.VunckA  Co. 
Warsaw :  Montgomery  Bros.  Inc. 
West  Winfield: 

J.  H.  Watkins  &  Son 
Westtown:  C.  G.  Clark  &  Son 
Williamson : 

Farmers  Feed  &  Grain  Co. 
NEW  JERSEY 

Bridgeton:  Serata  &  Sons 

Flemington  :Berkaw  &  Mathews 
Franklinville:  Norman  Brown 
Hackettstown :  Alvah  Thomas 
Charles  Wiseburn 
Hawthorne:  A.  J.  Van  Den  Berg 
(146  Florence  Ave.) 
Lambertville :  C.  A.  Niece 

Laurel  Springs:  Jno.E.  Strafford 
Lawrenceville:  Mercer  Feed  Co. 
Long  Branch : 

H.  B.  Sherman  &  Sons 
Moimt  Holly: 

Schaerer  Farm  Supplies 
Neshanic  Station: 

Lester  Shurts  &  Son 
Norma:  Berkowitz  Feed  Co. 

Port  Murray:  Adam  Wandling 
Thorofare:  C.  Pappus  &  Sons 
Toms  River:  United  Feed  Co. 
Tuckahoe: 

James  DeSantis  &  Sons 
Washington:  Miller  Feed  Store 
Washington  Feed  Store 
Windsor:  Golden  Rule  Mills 

Wyckoff :  A.  J.  Mowerson  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Apollo:  West  Apollo  Milling  Co. 


Bellefonte:  C.  Y.  Wagner 

Bryn  Mawr: 

Paoh  Coal  &  Supply  Co. 
Canton:  Preston  Mills,  Inc. 

H.  Rockwell  &  Son 
Carbondale :  T horpe  Baker  &  Co. 
Carlisle:  Wm.  B.  Bamitz 

Chalf  ont : 

F.  D.  Hartzel  &  Sons  Co. 
Doylestown : 

Pine  Run  Farm  Supply  Co. 
Dublin:  Dublin  Milling  Co. 

Elizabethtown  :Grubb  &Madeira 
East  Greenville: 

I.  B.  Heimbach  &  Son 
Easton:  Bushkill  Milling  Co. 

GlenvLlle :  Codorus  &  Manheim 
FarmersAssn. 
Homer  City:  Thomas  K.  George 
Indiana :  Lewis-Steel  Feed  Co. 
Knoxville:  R.  A.  Bates  &  Son 
Kunkletown:  Flory  Milling  Co. 
Laceyville:  Floyd  Vandervort 
Linfield:  Jacob  Trinley  &  Son 
Lititz:  Elmer  Eby 

Lock  Haven:  E.E.  Wentz  &  Son 
Macimgie : 

D.  D.  Fritch  Milling  Co. 
Mehoopany:  Kintner  MillingCo. 
Midway : 

D.  G.  Bamford  Milling  Co. 
Montoursville:  Herman  Keebler 
Mt.  Joy:  Reist  Seed  Co. 

Muncy:  City  Flouring  Mills 

Monsey  Milling  Co. 
Nazareth:  Flory  Milling  Co. 

Newberry:  Lycoming  Mills 

Northampton: 

R.  A.  Smith  Milling  Co. 
Paoli:  Paoli  Coal  &  Supply  Co. 
Phoenixville : 

Paoli  Coal  &  Supply  Co. 
Salladasburg:  M.  S.  Thomas  Co. 
Scotland :  Isaac  Horst 

Towanda:  Dayton  Milling  Co. 
Tunkhannock:  Brown  &  Fasset 
Ulster:  -  H.  O.  Ayer 

Warren:  Warren  City  Mills 

Wellsboro:  R.  J.  Dunham 

West  Chester: 

Paoli  Coal  &  Supply  Co. 
West  Willow: 

West  Willow  Farmers  Ass’n. 
Willow  Street :  H.  S.  Hunsecker 
Wyalusing:  Welles  Milling  Co. 


"The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers” 

High  germination  seed  corn  for  grain  or  ensilage 

See  our  Salesman  or  Write 

55  DEWEY  AVE.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Besixizisible  Salesmen  wanted. 


GARDNER 

SEED  CO..  Inc 


HINMAN  MILKER 


Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET  of  our  latest 
10  Star  Milker.  Many  exclusive  features. 
New  sensational  power  unit.  Over  100,000 
Hinmans  sold.  .  27  years  of  service.  Buy 
Now.  Save  money.  EASY  TERilS. 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  20.  Oneida,  New  York 


\s  There  a  future  for  \pples 
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hardier  than  high-headed  ones.  • 

Opportunities  in  apple  growing  are 
bound  up  with  the  likes  and  dislikes 
of  consumers,  and  there  must  be  a 
happy  balance  between  the  two.  The 
consumer  appreciates  the  apple  through 
three  of  the  five  senses  —  taste,  sight, 
and  smell,  although  the  last  is  of  but 
little  importance,  being  so  intimately 
connected  with  taste  as  to  be  almost 
a  part  of  it.  We  grow  fruit  to  eat, 
and  it  would  seem  that  taste  should 
set  the  seal  of  approval. 

Apple  lovers  do  judge  fruit  by  the 
taste,  but  the  average  person,  personi¬ 
fication  of  the  public,  uses  the  eye  more 
than  the  tongue  in  measuring  the 
merits  of  an  apple.  Most  apple  buyers 
prefer  to  pay  for  size  and  color.  Apple 
growers  have  given  too  much  attention 
to  this  preference.  In  an  apple  for  the 
kitchen,  fair  or  large  size  is  distinctly 
meritorious,  one  color  is  £is  good  as 
another. 

Red  is  more  attractive  to  the  eye  of 
most  people,  some  of  whom,  no  doubt, 
think  that  red  is  correlated  with  high 


The  famous  Hitchings  sod  mulch  orchards  near 
Syracuse.  Dr.  Hedrick  says:  “Sod  mulch 
probably  helps  to  prevent  winter  killing.” 


quality.  At  any  rate,  red  apples  have 
becorde  the  fashion  with  consumers. 
There  are,  of  course,  no  correlations 
between  color  and  quality,  and  a  man 
who  knows  his  apples  should  enjoy  a 
Golden  Delicious,  a  Grimes’  Golden  or 
a  Green  Newton  quite  as  much  as  he 
would  a  Jonathan,  a  Spitzenberg,  or  a 
McIntosh. 

The  present  tendency  to  plant  noth¬ 
ing  but  red  apples  seems  to  me  to  be 
over  done,  and  the  time  may  come  when 
the  fashion  will  change  —  at  least  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  time  will  come 
when  good  green,  yellow  and  russet 
apples  will  be  as  much  in  demand  as 
red  varieties.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  to 
me  an  apple  grower  planting  a  new 
orchard  now'  would  not  go  far  astray 
in  planting  some  apples  of  other  colors 
than  red. 

Every  apple  grower  in  a  thickly 
populated  part  of  the  country  has  an 
opportunity  to  plant  varieties  for  local 
markets,  roadside  stands  and  truckers. 
If  he  is  to  cater  to  these  outlets  instead 
of  the  general  market,  he  must,  of 
course,  plant  a  far  greater  diversity  of 
varieties.  It  is  for  such  growers  that 
the  Geneva  Station  has  tried  to  develop 
strains  of  the  McIntosh,  now  the  most 
popular  apple  in  the  Northeastern 
States.  In  the  Paradise  that  is  to  be, 
we  are  told  that  “the  Tree  of  Life  bears 
twelve  manner  of  fruits  and  yields  her 
fruits  every  month”.  He  who  grows 
apples  for  roadside  stands  or  for  truck¬ 
ers  must  try  to  realize  this  happy 
vision  as  well  as  may  be.  The  Mc¬ 
Intosh  strains  from  the  Geneva  Station 
—  Early  McIntosh,  Milton,  Cortland, 
Macoun  and  Kendall  —  pretty  nearly 
give  us  a  Tree  of  Life,  and  sooner  or 
later  we  shall  have  it,  a  McIntosh  sort 
for  every  month  in  the  year. 

This  leads  us  to  the  matter  of  new 
varieties.  Everyone  who  knows  any¬ 
thing  about  fruits  knows  that  it  is  es¬ 
sential  that  new  varieties  be  continu¬ 
ally  bred  to  meet  new  demands;  that 
no  apple  we  now  have  is  anyway  near 
perfect;  that  there  will  be  no  perfect 
sorts  in  all  time  to  come;  and  that  pro¬ 


ducing  new  apples  must  go  on  con¬ 
tinually  ,and  without  intermission  for 
there  is  no  finality  in  the  capacities 
for  improvement. 

A  new  insight  into  the  need  of  di¬ 
versity  of  varieties  was  given  me  last 
week  when  I  offered  an  old  friend  a 
choice  between  Northern  Spy  and  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  He  chose  the  McIntosh,  not,  he 
said,  because  he  liked  it  better  than 
the  Northern  Spy,  but  because  his  teeth 
were  defective  and  he  could  now  eat 
with  pleasure  only  tender-fieshed  ap¬ 
ples.  I  can  see  at  once  that  old  people 
and  invalids  may  like  the  firm,  crisp- 
fleshed  Spies,  Spitzenbergs  and  Jona¬ 
thans  best,  but  may  be  able  to  eat  only 
the  tender-fleshed  McIntosh  sorts.  I 
can  see,  too,  that  stomachs  of  some 
people  may  not  be  able  to  make  proper 
headway  with  the  firm-fleshed  sorts. 
Those  of  us  who  have  good  stomachs, 
by  the  way,  mostly  find  that  we  can 
eat  two  or  three  Mclntoshes  without 
cloying  the  appetite,  whereas  one  good 
Northern  Spy  is  about  enough.  This  is 
a  refinement  worth  attention. 

There  is  still  another  refinement  that 
is  worth  mentioning.  One  of  the  new 
discoveries  of  station  workers  is  that 
fruits  vary  greatly  in  vitamin  content. 
They  have  found  that  triploid  fruits 
(ask  someone  from  an  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  what  a  “triploid”  is)  have  the 
highest  vitamin  content.  As  you  all 
know,  dietitians  for  the  moment  make 
a  good  deal  of  the  vitamin  content  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Possibly  the  old 
slogan  about  “an  apple  a  day”  should 
be  amended  to  read  “a  triploid  a  day 
keeps  the  doctor  away”.  Baldwin, 
Gravenstein,  R.  I.  Greening,  Stark,  and 
Tompkins  King  are  a  few  of  many  tri- 
ploids.  Unfortunately,  triploids  are 
poor  pollenizers. 

Diploids,  Station  workers  tell  us,  do 
not  have  quite  so  high  a  vitamin  con¬ 
tent,  but  to  offset  this  they  are  better 
pollenizers  and  the  trees  are  usually 
hardier  than  the  triploids.  McIntosh 
and  all  of  its  many  strains  are  di¬ 
ploids.  All  of  the  Delicious  group  of 
apples  are  also  diploids. 

I  end  as  I  began  with  the  statement 
that  the  apple  at  the  moment  is  in  a 
bad  way.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
it  must  of  necessity  stay  in  a  bad  way. 
Apple  growers  have  added  greatly  to 
the  wealth  of  agriculture  in  the  past, 
and  many  men  have  made  good  money 
in  growing  apples.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  due  course,  with  industry,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  scientific  knowledge,  and 
good  training  in  the  art,  apple  growing 
will  bring  prosperity  to  those  whose 
hopes  rest  in  orchards.  Apple  growing 
is  as  worth  while  now  as  ever,  as  good 
a  venture  as  may  be  found  in  any 
field  of  agriculture. 


Strawberries 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 
that  day.  Thus  the  dealer  knows  what 
to  expect  and  Mr.  Long  is  always  kept 
posted  on  market  conditions. 

Interesting  is  Mr.  Long’s  experience 
with  the  new  Fairfax  strawberry,  the 
variety  which  has  created  so  much  in¬ 
terest  in  the  past  season.  Formerly  he 
cultivated  mostly  Premiers,  switching 
to  the  popular  Blackmore  in  the  last 
few  years.  He  was,  as  usual,  one  of  the 
first  to  set  out  a  trial  row  of  Fairfax, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  Dorsett,  introduc¬ 
ed  at  the  same  time.  The  Fairfax  es¬ 
pecially,  seems  to  be  proving  itself  a 
superior  berry.  It  is  firm  and  very 
sweet,  while  the  Blakemore,  though 
also  a  good  shipper,  is  acid  in  flavor. 
The  Fairfax  is  not  very  prolific 
in  runner  growth,  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  Blakemore,  one  of  the  heav¬ 
iest  growers.  Consequently  the  Fair¬ 
fax  requires  less  restriction.  All  things 
considered,  Mr.  Long  is  enthusiastic 
over  the  new  berry. 
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The 

Inside 

of  a 

Cow 

By  Elmer  B.  Powell 

SOME  TIME  AGO  I  was  invited  to 
visit  a  prominent  eastern  dairyman 
who  was  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
with  his  milking  herd.  He  had  too 
many  “e very-other-year”  cows  and  too 
many  cases  of  poor  breeding  as  well  as 
contagious  abortion  in  his  herd. 

Unfortunately,  the  night  before  my 
arrival  he  had  a  very  disastrous  fire  in 
his  modern  brick  home.  Almost  simul¬ 
taneous  with  my  arrival  was  that  of 
the  fire  insurance  agent.  As  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  house  we  could  see  very 
little  evidence  of  any  damage.  There 
were  three  windows  broken,  a  hole  in 
the  roof,  and  some  scratches  and  scars 
on  the  front  porch.  A  comment  was 
made  to  the  effect  that  the  fire  had 
evidently  been  controlled  before  much 
damage  was  done,  but  the  dairyman 
remarked,  “It  will  be  necessary  to  go 
inside  to  see  the  extent  of  the  dam¬ 
age.”  A  brief  inside  inspection  told 
us  that  the  house  was  a  complete 
wreck,  and  the  insurance  adjuster 
stated  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  re¬ 
build  the  house  than  to  repair  it. 

We  Go  Inside  the  Cow 

That  afternoon  w'e  spent  several 
hours  with  his  dairy  herd.  Here  was 
a  cow  that  was  drying  off  at  the  end 
of  five  months  of  production;  here  was 
a  second  calf  heifer  that  was  not  pro¬ 
ducing  any  more  milk  than  she  had 
with  her  first  calf;  here  was  a  cow 
that  he  was  unable  to  get  settled.  The 
cows  did  not  show  the  best  of  condi¬ 
tion  as  their  hair  was  slightly  rough 
and  their  eyes  were  not  sparkling,  but 
they  were  carrying  ample  flesh  and 
there  was  very  little  indication  of  their 
true  condition.  Remembering  h  i  s 
house  after  the  fire,  we  decided  to  go 
inside  the  cow,  so  to  speak,  to  see  ex¬ 
actly  what  had  happened. 

Here  was  a  six-year-old  cow  which 
last  year  had  produced  12,500  pounds 
of  milk  in  ten  months.  This  year  she 
had  already  been  in  production  10 
months  and  14  days  and  had  produced 
only  8,300  pounds  of  milk  and  not  yet 
been  settled  for  the  next  calf.  She  was 
an  “every-other-year  cow”,  and  because 
she  was  not  yet  settled,  would  not  be 
worth  keeping  over.  Let’s  see  what 
had  gone  on  inside  this  cow. 

In  the  past  two  years  she  had  pro- 


When  producing  heavily,  a  cow  must 
draw  on  her  body  for  certain  elements. 
When  she  is  dry  is  the  time  to  replace 
them. 


duced  more  than  20,000  pounds  of  milk, 
which,  of  course,  is  not  phenomenal, 
but  she  did  this  while  receiving  a  de¬ 
ficient  ration.  She  had  not  been  fed 
according  to  her  needs.  We  can  ap¬ 
preciate  what  this  means  when  we  real¬ 
ize  that  8,000  poimds  of  four  per  cent 
milk  contains  56  per  cent  more  pro¬ 
tein,  30  per  cent  more  non-nitrogenous 
nutrients,  and  19  per  cent  more  min¬ 
eral  matter  than  is  contained  in  the 
entire  body  of  a  fat  two-year-old  steer 
weighing  1,200  pounds. 

Where  did  this  20,000  pounds  of  milk 
come  from?  It  did  not  come  from  her 
feed  during  the  last  two  years.  It  was 
produced  by  her  feed  plus  her  own 
body,  and  as  a  result,  she,  like  the 
house,  was  a  complete  wreck.  It  would 
be  cheaper  to  replace  her  than  to  re¬ 
pair  her. 

Now  the  question  is,  how  shall  we 
replace  her?  We  recommend  that  she 
be  replaced  with  a  heifer  whose  breed¬ 
ing  is  known  and  which  has  been  grown 
and  developed  for  a  prolonged  life  of 
maximum  milk  production. 

Last  winter  17  heifers  at  our  ex¬ 
perimental  farm  completed  one  year’s 
lactation  in  our  herd  with  an  average 
of  9,840.8  pounds  of  milk  and  349 
pounds  of  fat.  They  averaged  to  weigh 
1,226  poimds  just  previous  to  freshen¬ 
ing  at  an  average  age  of  approximately 
25  months. 

Our  experience  with  many  of  these 
heifers  over  a  series  of  years  has  shown 
that  these  well-developed,  early-ma¬ 
tured,  properly-fed  heifers  will  produce 
an  average  of  1,500  pounds  more  milk 
their  first  lactation  than  their  sisters 


which  are  developed  more  slowly  and 
reach  the  same  stage  of  development 
approximately  three  to  four  months 
later.  These  early-developed,  well- 
grown  heifers  also  reach  their  mature 
equivalent  in  milk  production  sooner. 
They  are  in  a  position  to  produce 
10,000  pounds  of  milk  the  first  lacta¬ 
tion. 

We  Cannot  Cheat  Nature 

What  will  the  future  of  such  heifers 
be?  We  know  they  are  bred  to  pro¬ 
duce,  as  mature  cows,  15,000  pounds 
of  milk  in  ten  months  throughout  a 
normal  life  span.  They  have  been  fed 
to  date  in  a  manner  that  will  bring 
out  that  ability. 

We  can’t  cheat  Nature!  The  heifer 
is  born  and  bred  to  reach  a  definite 
mature  size.  Unless  she  is  positively 
stunted,  she  will  eventually  approach 
that  body  size.  If  she  is  not  permitted 
to  reach  that  stage  of  development 
before  she  freshens,  she  will  do  so  at 
the  expense  of  the  production  ration 
after  she  freshens.  She  must  consume 
a  growing  ration  sooner  or  later.  It 
is  more  economical  to  permit  her  to  do 
it  sooner  rather  than  later. 

Frequently  the  dairyman  may  feed 
liberally  through  the  milking  period 
and  in  some  cases  he  is  very  conscien¬ 
tious  about  attempting  to  supply  what 
he  thinks  the  cow  needs  during  that 
period,  but  considers  her  dry  period  a 
rest  period.  This  is  a  mistake,  and 
often  a  fatal  one. 

A  high  producing  cow  cannot  con¬ 
sume  during  her  lactation  all  of  the 
nutrients  that  are  contained  in  the  milk 
which  she  produced  during  that  lacta¬ 
tion.  'The  logical  time  to  rebuild  this 
cow’s  system  is  during  her  dry  period. 

At  our  Experimental  Farm  we  have 
found  that  each  pound  of  condition 
which  we  build  into  our  cows  during  the 
60  days’  dry  period,  will  produce  25 
pounds  of  extra  milk  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lactation.  W’e  must  remember 
that  this  dry  period  is  the  opportune 
time  to  restore  any  body  loss  which 
has  occurred  during  milk  production, 
to  build  62  per  cent  of  that  unborn  calf, 
and  to  regenerate  the  16  or  more 
pounds  of  new  blood  which  will  be  re¬ 
quired  when  the  cow  freshens.  Re¬ 
member,  “As  a  cow  freshens,  she  also 
milks”. 

The  next  important  stage  in  the  life 
cycle  of  the  cow  is  the  period  immedi¬ 
ately  after  freshening.  Too  many 
dairymen  attempt  to  force  the  cow  at 
this  period.  That  is  a  mistake.  Nature 
has  stimulated  the  cow  at  this  period 
and  she  needs  no  artificial  stimulant. 
She  needs  a  ration  which  is  cooling  and 
laxative,  one  that  is  appetizing,  and 
one  that  carries  plenty  of  minerals, 
especially  calcium,  because  there  is 
quite  a  drain  on  the  cow’s  system  dur¬ 
ing  this  period.  She  has  a  tendency  to 
be  feverish,  sluggish,  and  restless.  By 
feeding  to  her  needs  during  this  period, 
she  can  get  off  to  a  good  start  in  milk 
production  without  incurring  undue  risk 
to  her  future  usefulness. 

Grow  Your  Own 

Don’t  blame  the  cow!  She  can’t 
make  something  for  nothing.  Milk  is 
just  feed,  or  feed  plus  body.  When  the 
outgo  is  more  than  the  intake  for  any 
prolonged  period  of  time,  breakdown  is 
inevitable. 

Cow  replacement  is  one  of  the  most 
vital  problems  confronting  the  dairy¬ 
man  today.  According  to  the  most 
reliable  figures  available,  the  average 
dairyman  loses  approximately  90  to 
94  per  cent  of  his  milking  cows  pre¬ 
maturely.  This  means  that  not  more 
than  six  to  ten  per  cent  live  out  their 
normal  lives  of  usefulness. 

Let’s  work  WITH  Nature,  not 
AGAINST  her!  As  proof  of  the  pud¬ 
ding  is  in  the  eating,  the  proof  of  the 
program  is  in  the  results.  Grow  your 
own  to  improve  your  herd  and  to  re¬ 
duce  to  a  minimum  disease  hazards. 
Feed  to  meet  the  animals’  needs  and 
reduce  to  a  minimum  necessary  re¬ 
placements. 
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From  now  forward  to  late  spring 
you  fight  an  uphill  battle  in  the  dairy 
barn.  Long  weeks  and  months  of 
barn  confinement  and  heavy  diet  lay 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  cow’s  organs 
of  digestion  and  assimilation.  Deep 
in  the  winter  season  as  we  now  are, 
economical  feed-conversion  requires 
a  supplement  to  fortify  the  over¬ 
worked  milk-making  organs  and  to 
ward  off  expensive  ailments.  Good 
dairy  feeders  are  now  regularly  add¬ 
ing  Kow-Kare  to  the  winter  feed- 
program  to  improve  the  milk-making 
function,  reduce  breeding  troubles 
and  procure  stronger,  healthier 
calves. 


A  Valuable  Conditioner  Now 
Improved  by  Adding  Iodine 


In  addition  to  its 
time-tested  content  of 
Iron,  the  great  blood 
tonic,  medicinal  herbs 
and  minerals,  Kov/- 
Kare  now  provides  as¬ 
similable  Iodine  as  an 
added  help  in  putting 
body-building  proteins 
and  minerals  in  the  ra¬ 
tion  to  work,  and  bal¬ 
ance  an  iodine  defi¬ 
ciency  known  to  exist 
in  most  areas  of  the 
country. 


FRESHENING  COWS  need  this 
vital  aid  for  at  least  a  month  before, 
during  and  after  calf-birth.  So  many 
of 'the  ills  directly  traceable  to  fresh¬ 
ening  can  be  avoided  by  promoting 
top-notch  health  and  vigor.  Kow- 
Kare  is  sold  by  general  stores,  feed 
dealers,  druggists  —  $1.25  and  65c 
sizes.  If  dealer  is  not  supplied,  order 
direct. 


FREE  BOOK  — “First  Aid  for 
Dairy  Cows,”  mailed  on  request. 
Chapters  on  all  common  cow  ail¬ 
ments. 


Dairy  AssociaHon  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  12,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  STAVE  or 
LEROY  WOOD  STAVE  TILE  or 
COPPERIZED  METAL  SILOS 

THEY  LEAD  ALL  OTHERS 
AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 
January  Prices  Make  the  above  sav¬ 
ing  possible.  Get  the  facts  for  your¬ 
self  by  writing  now  for  Catalog  and 
prices.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


R|B*StONE  Con/oftyriON 


LeRoy.N.Y 
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HOLSTEINS 

from  our  accredited  and 
r r  C  L/llcl  negative  herds  a  few 
young  females  heavy  with  calf  by  our 
best  bulls  at  real  bargain  prices.  An 
excellent  foundation  herd. 

High  class  young  bulls  $100.00  and  up. 

RIVER  MEADOW  FARMS 

MC  LAUKY  BROS. 

Portlandville  Otsego  County  New  York 


BULL _ 

Son  of  Femco  Golden 
Ormsby  No.  641132. 

Bom,  Aug.,  1935.  More 
white  than  black,  straight 
top  line,  broad  hips,  deep  body, 
in  fact  an  exceptionally  good  in¬ 
dividual,  out  of  a  3.8  dam.  Ready 
for  service.  The  first  check  for  i 
$125.00  nets  this  bull.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative. 

C.  L.  BANKS,  New  Berlin.  N.  Y. 


Winfarm  HOLSTEINS 

BULL  CALF  •  BORN  JAN.  3.  1935 

SIRE:  Son  of  King  Kerk.  Colanthus  from  608  lb. 

Class  B  dam  with  3.8  test. 

DAM;  435  lb.  fat  as  Sr.  3  year  old  in  C.T.A. 
This  calf’s  maternal  sisters  were  winners  at  Dutchess 
County  Fair  in  1934  and  1935. 

Hunttinq  C.  Winans,  Pine  Plains,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

SIRED  BY  MAN  0’  WAR  KING  OF  CLUBS  - 
whose  4  nearest  dams  average  in  365  days  22  07  lbs. 
milk,  825.8  lbs.  fat  from  dams  with  herd  average  as 
follows  in  C.T.A.  Strictly  twice  a  day  milking: 


1931 -’32 

13799 

lbs. 

milk, 

442.8 

lbs. 

fat. 

l932-’33 

12293 

lbs. 

milk, 

423.6 

lbs. 

fat. 

l933-’34 

12940 

lbs. 

milk, 

458.6 

lbs. 

fat. 

l934-’35 

13357 

lbs. 

milk,  465.4 

lbs. 

fat. 

Accredited 

—  Approved. 

FRANK  G.  ELLIOTT  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Calves 

Bull  or  Heifer,  ten  days  old,  from  good  dams. 
Herd  Sire:  Sir  Inka  Ormsby  Veeman  638469. 
Dam:  1181  lbs.  butter  —  27235.8  lbs.  milk. 

Could  spare  a  few  cows. 


Breeding  Better  Livestock  Brings  Profits 

Bj?  Karl  Musser 

Secretary,  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 


Northeastern  United  states, 
including  Pennsylvania,  has  cradled 
the  majority  of  the  breeds  now  leading 
in  their  influence  upon  the  character  of 
dairy  herds  in  America.  This  condi¬ 
tion,  aside  from  nearness  to  the  lands 
of  origin  of  each  breed,  has  developed 
through  economic  causes.  When  the 

western  frontier,  with  its  cheaper  and 

more  fertile  soil, 
brought  competi¬ 
tion  to  the  North¬ 
east,  it  was  early 
recognized  that  ef- 
flcient  and  increas¬ 
ed  production  per 
unit  must  be  ac¬ 

complished  or  fail¬ 
ure  would  be  its 

lot.  It  was  thus 
that  an  early  and 
creditable  program 
of  crop  and  stock 
improvement  was 
started. 

Northeastern 
United  States,  be¬ 
cause  of  large  population  and  nearness 
of  available  markets,  it  is  a  dairy  sec¬ 
tion.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  till¬ 
ers  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  country  gen¬ 
tlemen  should  turn  to  the  development 
of  purebred  dairy  stock. 

There  is  a  pull  toward  the  land  in 
all  mankind.  The  lad  who  leaves  his 
country  home  to  seek  his  fortune,  often 
returns  as  soon  as  he  has  succeeded. 
This  same  lad  immediately  seeks  the 
soil,  if  misfortune  overtakes  him. 


Kart  Musser 


Seemingly,  there  is  comfort  and  in¬ 
spiration  in  the  soil  that  is  a  major 
factor  in  the  actions  of  us  humans. 

Two  types  of  men  are  responsible  for 
the  improvement  in  livestock  today : 
the  returned  son  of  the  soil  (the  gentle¬ 
man  farmer),  and  the  son  who  chooses 
to  keep  his  energies  and  abilities  on  the 
land.  Both  of  these  sons  have  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  the  development  of 
our  purebred  dairy  cattle  today. 

Thus  the  cradle  of  purebred  livestock 
has  quite  often  been  rocked  by  the  re¬ 
turned  son  of  the  soil.  There  has  been 
considerable  discussion  to  the  effect 
that  his  contributions  to  livestock  im¬ 
provement  constituted  the  only  prog¬ 
ress  made.  However,  equal  credit  must 
go  to  the  sons  who  remained  upon  the 
soil  and  steadily  proved  the  soundness, 
under  practical  conditions,  of  much  of 
the  research  and  sound  observation  of 
experipient  stations.  The  well  inform¬ 
ed  historian  knows  that  no  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  livestock  industry  is  worthy 
of  the  name  until  it  has  proved  its 
stability  and  economic  value  among 
those  who  toil  and  till  for  a  living. 

Since  the  Northeast  is  a  dairy  sec¬ 
tion,  improvements  in  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  have  followed 
the  course  of  better  purebred  livestock. 
Time  brings  not  only  improvement  in 
methods  of  production  and  distribution, 
but  also  a  marked  improvement  in  con¬ 
sumption.  No  field  of  endeavor  has 
greater  possibilities  than  the  consum¬ 
ing  phase  of  the  trinity  of  production, 
distribution  and  consumption.  America 


Pine  Grove  Farms 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Lack  of  room  obliges  us  to  sell 
twenty  head  of  registered  Guern¬ 
sey  cattle,  bred  and  open,  attrac¬ 
tive  farmers’  prices;  these  cows 
are  going  fast,  so  make  your 
selections  early.  Also  a  few  bull 
calves.  Visitors  always  welcome. 


FORGE 

HILL 


Noted  for  Production 
and  Size.  Rich  in 
Bell  Buoy  and  May 
Royal  Breeding. 

(BULL  CALVES  ONLY) 
APPROVED  AND  ACCREDITED. 

Chas.  A.  Slater,  Mgr.  Newburgh,  N,  Y, 


TARBELL  FARMS 

Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative. 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmers’  prices. 
Also  a  few  females.  Write  or  come  to  see  us. 

Tarbell  Farms  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


WALDORF  FARMS 


Guernsey 


BULL  CALVES  FROM 
SON  OF 


OUR 


Bournedale  Rex  159247  and  from 
King’s  Advocator  126310, 

two  outstanding  sires. 

Accredited  —  OVER  100  HEAD  —  Blood-tested. 
Clifford  E.  Greene,  Mgr.  NORTH  CHATHAM,  N,  Y. 


Valley  Mead 

GUERNSEYS 

ACCREDiTED  —  NEGATIVE  —  MASTITIS  FREE 
Herd  average  410  lbs.  fat. 

Stocks  priced  according  to  dam’s  production. 

L  M.  RIPLEY 


C.  S.  Harvey  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


SALTLAND  FARMS 

WE  ARE  OFFERING 

Sons  of  King  Ormsby  Ideal  Jr. 

from  good  C.T.A.  record  daughters  of  our  Proven 
Sire  King  Pietertje  Ormsby  Piebe  Bess  37th 
AT  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

RAY  F.  SALTSMAN  &  SON 
Cortland  R.  F.  D.  3  New  York 


OLSTEINS 

BRED  TO  FRESHEN  DUR- 
ING  WINTER  AND  SPRING, 
II  NOT  BRED. 

TB  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

J.  C.  Reagan,  Tully,  N.Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

SONS  OF  KING  BESSIE  ORMSBY  PIETERTJE  27th 
SIR  INKA  MAY  32nd. 

Herd  fully  accredited:  entirely  negative. 
Records  kept  for  the  past  12  years. 

JAMES  A.  YOUNG 
Angelica  R.  F.  D.  X  New  York 


YOUNG  COWS 

15  Guernseys  and  Holsteins 

MOSTLY  DUE  WINTER  AND 
SPRING.  A  FEW  FRESH. 

2  Registered  Ayrshires 

HIGH  TESTERS. 

MRS.  M.  E.  LIND  R.  F.  D.  6  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


$90 

to 

$125 


Cows  For  Sale 

T.B.  TirSTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS. 
IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  day  retest  GUARANTEED. 

E.  C.  TALBOT 

Leonardlsville,  New  York 


Watch  This  Space 

The  following  are  changing  their  ads 
in  this  issue: 

PAGE  12 

Vallyvu  Fann,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

PAGE  13 

Kutschbach  &  Son.  Sherburne,  N.  T. 

Bobert  C.  Church.  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


Winter  time  is  planning  time.  If  you  have  a  fine  concrete  watering  trough, 
unprotected  and  surrounded  by  mud  like  the  one  shown  above,  now  is  a 
good  time  to  plan  to  put  in  concrete  for  the  cows  to  stand  on  and  a  railing 
to  prevent  untimely  baths.  The  picture  below  sho^vs  the  im->rovement. 


ABERDEEN- 

Angus  cattle 


4  short- legged,  thickset, 
young  bulls,  very  well  bred. 

Also  a  few  females. 
Herd  has  passed  two  clean 
tests  for  Bang  Disease. 


Clayton  C.  Taylor 

Lawtons  -  New  York 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  for  BEEF 

ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  quality  cattle. 
They  are  of  the  most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the  best  producing 
blood  of  the  breed. 

BULLS  AND  FEMALES  ALWAYS  FOR  SALE. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc. 

W.  Alan  McGregor,  Mgr.  Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  Phone,  Owasco,  N.  Y. 


Vallyvu  Farm  Guernseys 

Home  of  Valor’s  Improver  146504,  in  many  respects 
the  greatest  living  Guernsey  sire. 

FOR  SALE;  Fresh  cows,  2  to  7  years  old,  milking 
to  55  lbs.,  daily  (15  to  select  from). 
Herd  entirely  free  of  T.B.  and  Bang  abortion. 

«J.  EARL  SCOXT,  Owner 
Dansvriiie,  New  York 

One  Registered  Guernsey,  4  yrs.  old 
Three  Grade  Guernseys,  3  and  4  yrs. 
Six  Registered  Holstein  Heifers, 

three  months  old,  from  blood  tested  cows. 

Sire,  King  Bessie  Ormsby  Pieterje  the  59th. 

Five  Registered  Holstein  Cows, 

fresh  and  good  producers. 

L.  J.  LOIMERGAIM,  Homer.  M.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS  Wanted 

GRADE  OR  PUREBRED. 

12  2-year-oId  Guernsey  heifers  to  freshen  within  six 
months;  8  of  them  to  freshen  within  four  months. 
Must  be  from  C.T.A.  Dams  that  give  at  least  5% 
milk  and  are  TB,  abortion,  and  Mastitis  free. 

Bull  calf  from  dam  that  gives  6%  milk,  ready  for 
service  now  or  within  four  months. 

S.  F.  BURTON  ERIE  CO.  CLARENCE,  N.  Y. 


HOBBY  FARMS 

Guernseys 

SPECIALLY  PRICED  TO  SELL 
Bull  Calf  —  Son  of  Langwater  Victor. 
Bull  Calf  —  Son  of  Cornell  Master¬ 
piece  Golden  Rod. 

Bull  Calf  —  Grandson  Imported  sire 
Imp.  Financier  of  Myrtle  Place. 
Accredited  —  Negative 

E.  J.  BARRETT 

154  East  State  Street  Ithaca,  New  York 

looking  for  Guemscys? 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  DESIRABLE  GUERNSEYS, 
ALL  AGES,  OFFERED  FROM  ACCREDITED, 
NEGATIVE  HERDS. 

N.  Y.  STATE  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  CO-OP.,  Inc. 

305  Fayette  Park  Building 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 
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VALLEYVIEW  FARM 

Thetford  Center,  Vt. 

offers  two  year  old  Owl  Interest  St.  Mawes  Jersey 
bull  that  has  an  own  sister  just  finishing  test,  with 
approximately  625  lbs.  fat,  11,000  lbs.  milk,  (on  three 
teats).  His  dam  a  Silver  Medal  two  year  old, 
564  lbs.  fat,  9,751  lbs.  milk.  Milked  50  lbs.  with 
second  caif.  His  sire’s  3  nearest  dams  average  834 
lbs.  fat.  16,000  lbs.  milk.  Fine  individual,  ready 
for  heavy  service.  Price  $150.  Yearling  bulls  from 
Medal  cows  $100  and  up.  Accredited. 

Raise  Your  Test . . . . 

WITH  BULLS  FROM  THE  BLOOD  OF 
THE  TWO  HIGHEST  PROVEN  JERSEY 
SIRES  IN  THE  STATE. 

ACCREDITED  —  BLOOD  TESTED. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ludlowville,  -  -  New  York 

Ayrshires . . . 

Seven  good  producing  cows  due  January  and  February. 
In  type  and  breeding  they  wili  piease  anyone. 
PRICE  $150.00. 

THREE  CHOICE  YOUNG  BULLS. 

Federally  Accredited  and  Blood  Tested. 

Euy  D,  Power  &  Son,  W.  Eenesee  Rd.,  Auburn,  N.Y. 

Ayrshires 


REGISTERED  AND  FULLY  ACCREDITED 
BEST  OF  BREEDING,  ALL  AGES  EITHER  SEX 
FOR  SALE. 

C.  J.  Hartnett 


Truxton,  N.  Y. 


Test  Type  Production 

Bull  Calves  sired  by  our  1110  ib.  Strathmore  Bull 
and  out  of  our  high  C.T.A.  Record  Proven  Founda¬ 
tion  cows.  Will  transmit  these  quaiities. 

BABY  CALVES  — $25  AND  UP. 

One  March  Calf  nearly  ready  for  service  from  our 
best  family. 

ED6EWOOD  FARMS 

Robert  C.  Chorch  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION 

American  Agriculturist 

BROWN  SWISS 

3  PRODUCTION  BRED  BULLS. 

15,  5  and  3  months  old. 

Dams  each  have  records  of  675  lbs.  of  fat. 

Blood  Tested  —  Individuality. 

ALSO  SMOOTH  RURAL  CERTIFIED  SEED. 

FOREST  FARMS  County,  New  York 


Dual  Purpose  Shorthorn  Bulls 

OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE,  OUT  OF  COWS  THAT 
MILK  8,000  TO  10,000  LBS.,  TEST  4.2%  TO 
4.8%  BUTTERFAT.  WITH  GOOD  SHORTHORN 
CHARACTER  AND  COLORS. 

W.  J.  BREW  &  SONS  Bergen,  N.  Y. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

COBBLER  AND  SMOOTH  RURAL. 
Prices  quoted  on  any  quantity  or  grade. 
Order  now  for  spring  delivery. 

J.  R.  Padget  Tully,  New  York 


Cayuga  Soy  Beans 

CERTIFIED 

Cornell  DOUBLE-CROSSED  seed  corn. 
place  your  order  early  — limited  supply. 

HALSEY  FARM 

B.  H.  Duddleston  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Cornell  11  and  Westbranch  Sweep- 
stakes  Seed  Corn 

Certified  Cayuga  Soy  Beans  and  Upright  Oats 
Prize  Winning  Guernsey  Bulls  $40  to  $90  Each 

Percheron  Brood  Mares  -  1700  lbs.-  $150 

JAMES  S.  MORSE  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Early  Cobblers  and  White  Russets. 
Carlots  or  truckloads. 

Also  Danish  Cabbage. 

Robert  D.  Knapp,  Ph.  Homer  20  F  3 1,  Preble,  N.  Y.  | 


has  always  been  looking  for  more  qual¬ 
ity  in  the  products  she  consumes. 

The  pace  is  set  today  by  the  con¬ 
sumer.  All  American  agriculture  has 
to  do  is  keep  up  with  the  desires  of 
consumers  and  great  things  await  her. 
This  fact  has  made  purebred  cattle 
breeders  numerous  among  dairymen. 
Time  was  when  purebreds  were  less 
important,  but  now  their  advantages 
are  a  necessity  to  progress. 

Breeding  good  livestock  is  creative 
and  when  done  in  full  recognition  of 
economic  requirements  —  it  is  profit¬ 
able. 


FARM  MEETINGS 

Jan.  21  — Annual  Meeting  of  Pennsyl¬ 

vania  Jersey  Cattle  Club, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

21  — Annual  Meeting  of  Pennsyl¬ 

vania  Federation  of  Holstein- 
Friesian  Clubs,  Harrisburg, Pa. 

20-24  —20th  Annual  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
— N.  Y.  S.  Agricultural  Society, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

—A  n  n  u  a  1  Meeting,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Guernsey  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
—Annual  Meeting,  Pennsylvan¬ 
ia  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Farm  Show  Bldg., 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

— Annual  Meeting,  New  Jersey 
Holstein-Friesian  Association, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

^-31  — Eastern  Meeting,  N.  Y.  S. 
Horticultural  Society,  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 

29-Feb.  1  —11th  Annual  Exposition,  Poul¬ 
try,  Dairy  and  Commercial. 


22 


22 


22 


23 


Willimantic,  Conn. 

Feb.  4-8  — Poultry  Industries  Exposition, 
Commerce  Hall,  Port  Author¬ 
ity  Bldg.,  Eighth  Ave.,N.Y.C. 

10- 15  — Farm  and  Home  Week, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

-13  — Eighth  Annual  Master  Farm¬ 
er  Banquet,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

11- 12  — N.  Y.  S.  Dairymen’s  Associli- 

tion  Meeting,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
11-12  — N.  Y.  S.  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  Meeting,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

-27  — A  n  n  u  a  1  Meeting,  Maryland 
Ayrshire  Club,  Towson,  Md. 

CATTLE  SALES 
Holsteins 

Jan.  -22 — Earlville,  N.  Y.  68th  Earlville 

Sale,  R.  Austin  Backus,  Sale 
Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  -20— Earlville,  N.  Y.  69th  Earlville 

Sale. 

Mar.  -18— Earlville,  N.  Y.  70th  Earlville 
Sale. 

Apr.  -15 — Earlville,  N.  Y.  71st  Earlville 

Sale. 

May  13-14 — Earlville,  N.  Y.  72nd  Earlville 
Sale. 

May  -18 — Wrightsville,  Pa.,  Lauxmont 
Farms,  Royal  Brentwood  Sale. 

Guernseys 

May  -  S^Dispersal  Sale,  Meadowbrook 
Farm,  Nazareth,  Pa.  Dunn  & 
Harwood,  Sale  Mgrs. 

-19 — Chester  County,  Pa.,  Sale. 

-23 — Grassland  Farms  Dispersal 
Sale,  Taconic,  Conn.  Dunn  & 
Harwood,  Sale  Mgrs. 

Jerseys 

May  -30 — Chester,  N.Y.,  Edmond  Butler. 
June  -  4 — Morristown,  N.  J.  Gubelman 
&  Spann. 

-  6 — Titusville,  Pa.,  Trio  Sale. 
O  a  k  w  o  o  d,  Clearview  and 
Cranberry  Run  Farms. 


Langston 

Farm 


Pure  Bred 


Belgians 


Through  our  connection  with  Holbert  Horse  Im¬ 
porting  Company  of  Greeley,  Iowa,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  furnish  imported  and  native  bred  stal¬ 
lions  and  mares  of  highest  quality. 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME. 


LANGSTON  FARM 

Alden,  New  York. 

HORSES  for  SALE 

Good  farm  and  draft  horses  on  hand  at  all  times. 

Pure  bred  Belgians  supplied  on  order. 

Have  at  present  a  high  class  pair  of  sorrel  geldings. 


weight  3600. 


Ray  C.  Baldwin 


Tully,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale — 

Registered 

Belgian 

Stallion 


ROMEO  13280, 
chestnut  with  silver 
mane  and  tail,  proven 
sire.  Won  many  first 
prizes  in  Show  Ring. 
Gentle  and  a  beauty. 

KEENOOK  FARM 

Bedford,  New  Hampshire 


SADDLE  HORSES 

LIVELY  LADY  —  Saddle-bred  mare,  4  years  old,  brown, 
!5.3  hands.  Foaled  in  Kentucky.  Suitable  for 
lady  to  ride. 

YANKEE  BOY  —  Standard-bred  gelding.  10  years  old, 
black,  15  hands.  Stylish,  lots  of  life;  is  a 
trick  horse. 

For  appointment  to  see  the  above  horses,  write  or  phone 

D.  R.  FREESTONE,  Phone  148-J,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

HONE  Kc-j 

Best  Clover,  10  lbs.,  $1.60. 

Buckwheat,  10  lbs.,  $1.40,  5  lbs.,  90c. 

OTHER  PRICES  ON  REQUEST. 

C.  N.  Ballard  Valois,  New  York 


Extra  Good  Quality 

Baled  Hay 


Harrison  J.  Wilcox  &  Son 


Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


Leghorns 


Hanson 

Strain 


Breeding  since  1926  with  foundation  stock  from 
Hanson’s  300  Double  Pedigree  Matings.  Paying 
Layers  —  Our  W.  N.  Y.  pen  last  year  averaged 
264  eggs  with  our  high  bird  319  eggs. 


Reds 


Parmenters 
R.  f.  Reds 


Superior  foundation  Breeders  recently  added  from 
their  Double  Pedigree  Mating  Select  Group. 
Sire’s  dam’s  records  from  240-300  eggs. 
ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD. 


Send  for  1936  Circular. 


s 


PRING 

BROOK 


Poultry  Farm 

WEBSTER  A.  J.  KUNEY 

Seneca  Falls,  New  York 


Four  Week  Old 
Leghorn  Pullets  in  Season 

The  Rogers  Farms,  Bergen,  N.Y. 

Woods’  White  Leghorn  Farm 

R.  O.  F».  —  CERXIFIEO 

COCKERELS  FOR  SALE 

At  the  1934  New  York  State  Fair  Woods’  White 
Leghorns  won  five  firsts,  seven  seconds,  two  thirds. 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  detailed  information. 
BOOK  YOUR  ORDERS  NOW  FOR  1936  DELIVERY. 


ROBERT  WOODS 


BALDWINSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


HIGHLAND  POULTRY  FARM 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

PRODUCTION  BRED  for  large  size  chalk  white  eggs. 
Cornell  supervised  flock.  Egg  breeding  up  to  310  eggs. 
B.W.D.  stained  antigen  tested  for  past  5  years. 
Place  your  orders  early. 

HERBERT  T.  TILLOTSON 

BOX  A  KING  FERRY,  N.  Y. 


Honey 


60  lbs.  white  extracted  $5.00, 
28  lbs.,  $2.50,  Amber  $4.20, 
Buckwheat  $4.20.  Not  prepaid. 
10  lbs.  white  extracted  post  paid 
$1.50.  Money-back  guarantee. 
Honey  is  the  real  health  sweet. 


F.  W.  Lesser  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Certified  cockerels  of  exceptio 

Holstein  Bull  Calves  po"v’en  “sires^^o? 

A&vauwvaaa  vuaa  vMa  ,  w  Carnation  breed¬ 
ing  and  from  dams  with  over  400  lbs.  fat,  C.T.A.  records. 

Kutschbach  &  Son,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


Certified  15  years. 
Always  clean  on 
blood  test. 

Certified  cockerels  of  exceptional  breeding  for  sale. 


^PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


HIGHEST  LEGHORN  PEN 
All  U,  S.  Egg  Contests 


Average  -  293  Eggs;  308  Pts.  per  Hen 

ALSO,  Highest  Pen,  Vineland  Hen  Contest  for  two  years 
lay.  100%  LIVABILITY.  Highest  average  for  10  Pens 
(100  birds)  in  all  U.  S.  (Contests  —  258  Eggs;  269 
Points.  Official  Livability  92.04%.  Kauder's  Strain  has 
a  PROVEN  RECORD.  IT  IS  one  of  the  outstanding 
Strains  of  the  U.  S. 

Greatly  Reduced  Prices  for  1936 
EGGS  for  HATCHING 

Early  Order  Discount — New  FREE  Catalog. 

KAUDER'S  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 

Box  106  New  Paltz,  New  York 


Large  Laying  Leghorns 

N.  Y.  Officially  Banded  Breeding  Males 
10%  discount  on  early  orders. 

Write  for  our  1936  Matings. 

EGG  AMD  AF»F»LE  FARM 

JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS 

Box  A.,  Trumansburg,  New  York 


ERTIFIED  Leghorns 


BREEDING  UP  TO  355  EGGS. 

During  the  past  18  years  we  have  had  more 
birds  Certified  than  any  other  poultryman  in 
New  York  State. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  1911 
"Thr  Sfratn  Brtd  jor  Lar^e  Vnijorm  WbtU  Alwdjs'*' 

j  B,W.  D,  Stained  Antigen  Tested  C,ofC.  181  | 

*  Pedigreed  Breeding  Cockerels  that  have  all  good  ' 
Production  qualities.  If  you  want  birds  to  win  | 
in  Production  shows  or  eggs  scoring  98  points  or 
better,  you  must  have  Cloverdale  type  and  egg 
quality.  Bred  24  years  by  a  man  who  knows 
Leghorns  and  how  to  breed  them.  Breeding  Stock, 
Hatching  Eggs. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST. 

I  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 


F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red 

Hatching  Eggs 

B.W.D.  —  Clean  —  Prices  reasonable. 

Webster  Poultry  Farm 

Clark  St.  Road  R.  F.  D.  3  Auburn,  New  York 


Martivicl^  Quality 
S.  C.  White  I^ezhorns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  BY  LAB.  TU^  METHOD. 

All  males  used  are  from  R.O.P.  Dams  who  have 
laid  225  eggs  or  better. 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  1936  DELIVERY. 

HARTWICK  HATCHERY,  Hartwick,  N.Y. 


Cockerels 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Parmenter  Strain 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 


Gove  Strain 

For  Flock  Improvement.  Reasonable. 

Homer  S.  Kuney 

R.  F.  D.  2,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


RICHQUALITY 

Certified  Leghorns* 

ESTABLISHED  IN  I9ll  . 


WALLACE  H  RICH 


Largest  Certified  Flock 
in  New  York  State 
Real  production  poultry  —  write  us  your  needs. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  HOBART,  N.Y. 


Pedigreed 


White  Leghorns 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 

Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

or  write  for  prices,  etc. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  BREEDING  COCKERELS 
AT  THIS  TIME. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 


(42)  14 
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^SATISFACTION 

Oil  etmq  kind  PUMP 

TJAND  pumps  for  well  or  cistern 
use;  Power  Pumps  for  deep  or  shal¬ 
low  wells;  Pump  Jacks  for  use  with 
windmills,  engines  or  motors;  Self-Oil¬ 
ing  Power  Pumps;  Centrifugal  Pumps; 
Sump  Pumps;  complete  Water  Systems 
operated  by  hand,  windmill,  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  or  electricity;  Spray  Pumps  of  every 
kind,  from  the  smallest  hand  outfits  to 
the  biggest  power  rigs — no  matter  which 
you  may  need,  insist  on  the  MYERS 
label  and  you  will  be  sure  of  satisfaction. 
The  name  MYERS  on  any  pump  means 
absolute  reliability. 
There’s  a  MYERS 
dealer  somewhere 
near  you.  Mail  the 
coupon  today  for  the 
free  books  that  in¬ 
terest  you. 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 

867  Fourth  Street  Ashland,  Ohio 

“Pump  Builders  Since  1870” 

Send  the  books  checked  below  and  name  of 
your  nearest  dealer: 

Hand  Pumps  . 

Water  Systems 
Power  Pumps . 

Pump  Jacks  .  . 

Sump  Pumps  . 


VOUn  FAMILY 
DESERVES  IT 

111 


D  Centrifugal  Pumps  .  □ 

□  Hand  Sprayers  .  .  .  □ 

□  Power  Sprayers  .  .  .  □ 

□  Hay  Tools . □ 

□  Door  Hangers  .  .  .  □ 


Nam«_ 


Address- 

[P-1] 
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pULTRY  TRIBUNE  tVSfWii 

of  money-making  Ideas.  Learn  how  others  succeed. 
Five  years  $1.00;  one  year  trial  25c  In  U.  S.  A. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  60,  Mount  Morris,  III. 


An  amazing  improve¬ 
ment — excl  usi  ve  with 
Starli  ne — actually 
doubles  the  life  of  Star¬ 
line  Stalls.  Get  the 
facts  abo  ut  thi  s  m  on  ey 
saving  feature  before  you 
build,  remodel  or  equip  your 
bam.  .  .  .  Starline  Stalls, 
Stanchions,  Pens,  Litter 
and  Feed  Carriers,  Water 
Bowls  and  Ventilating  Sys¬ 
tems  are  the  results  of  over 
50  years’  experience  in  de¬ 
signing  and  manufacturing 
America’s  finest  barn  equip¬ 
ment.  But  remember  this — 
A  you  don’t  have  to 
P^y  more 

..  forStarlincGuar- 
anteed  Quality! 


tt 


.Q 


Send  today  for  free  Proved  Bam  Plan  Book 
and  complete  story  about  amazing  Star¬ 
line  Features, 


Starline  Inc., 

Dept.  17,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

YES  I  Send  Proved  Bam  Plan  Book  and 
information  about  Starline  Money-Saving 
Features  .lam  planning  to  DBuild  DRemodel 
□  Equip  my  bam.  I  have _ cows. 

Name  . 


HIGHEST  COURT 


declares  AAA 


UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


Address 


Long  awaited  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  came  down 
on  January  6  like  thunderclap  on  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  and  all  of  its 
works.  Decision  was  6-3  declaring 
AAA  xmconstitutional  and  throwing  its 
program  out  of  window. 

So  completely  was  whole  program 
wrecked  that  previously  planned  sub¬ 
stitutes  were  useless.  All  processing 
tax  collection,  benefit  checks,  and  funds 
for  administration  purposes  were  tem¬ 
porarily  halted  by  Treasury.  This 
even  included  salary  checks  of  AAA 
employees. 

Other  New  Laws  in  Doubt. 

Not  only  killed  was  AAA  program, 
but  decision  threw  a  cloud  over  much 
other  New  Deal  legislation,  including 
Cotton  Control  Act,  Kerr-Smith  To¬ 
bacco  Law,  Potato  Control  Act,  new 
Social  Security  legislation,  Guffey  Coal 
control,  and  Wagner  Labor  laws. 

AAA  lawyers  have  stated  that  de¬ 
cision  would  not  affect  milk  control 
work,  but  impartial  opinion  is  that  de¬ 
cision  casts  doubt  on  all  government 
control  measures  affecting  prices,  and 
that  now  emergency  is  over  tendency 
should  be  for  less — and  not  more — milk 
control  both  by  State  and  Federal  gov¬ 
ernments. 

Inasmuch  as  this  decision  affects  the 
life  of  every  farmer  and  every  other 
citizen,  you  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  high  spots  of  decision: 

Taxes  Cannot  Be  Used  for  Special  Sec¬ 
tions  Alone 

About  processing  taxes.  Justice  Rob¬ 
erts  said:  “A  tax  in  the  general  under¬ 
standing  of  the  term  and  as  used  in  the 
Constitution  signifies  an  exaction  for 
the  support  of  the  government.  It  has 
never  been  thought  to  connote  the  ex¬ 
propriation  (taking  away)  of  money 
from  one  group  for  the  benefit  of  an¬ 
other.” 

SLANT:  American  Agriculturist  has 
said  repeatedly  that  AAA  had  no  right 
to  take  money  from  one  section  of  the 
country  for  benefit  of  another. 

Constitution  is  Supreme 

‘‘The  Constitution,”  said  Justice  Rob¬ 
erts,  ‘‘is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
ordained  and  established  by  the  people. 
All  legislation  must  conform  to  the 
principles  it  lays  down.  When  an  act 
of  Congress  is  appropriately  challeng¬ 
ed  in  the  courts  as  not  conforming  to 
constitutional  mandate,  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  government  has  only  one 
duty  —  to  lay  the  article  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  which  is  invoked  beside  the 
statute  which  is  challenged  and  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  the  latter  squares  with 
the  former.  .  .  . 

‘‘It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  reiter¬ 
ate  that  ours'is  a  dual  form  of  govern¬ 
ment;  that  in  every  State  there  are  two 
governments  —  the  State  and  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  Each  State  has  all  govern¬ 
mental  powers  save  such  as  the  people 
by  their  Constitution  have  conferred 
upon  the  United  States,  denied  to  the 


States,  or  reserved  to  themselves.  The 
Federal  Union  is  a  government  of  dele¬ 
gated  powers. 

“It  has  only  such  as  are  expressly 
conferred  upon  it  and  such  as  are  rea¬ 
sonably  to  be  implied  from  those  grant¬ 
ed.  In  this  respect  we  differ  radically 
from  nations  where  all  legislative  pow- 


would  be  that  every  business  group 
which  thought  itself  under-privileged 
might  demand  that  a  tax  be  laid  on  its 
vendors  or  vendees,  the  proceeds  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  redress  of  its  de¬ 
ficiency  of  income. 

Regimentation  Condemned 

“The  expression  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  will  be  searched  in  vain 
for  any  suggestion  that  there  exists  in 
the  Constitution  authority  whereby 
every  provision  and  every  fair  implica¬ 
tion  from  that  instrument  may  be  sub¬ 
verted,  the  independen  ce  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  States  obliterated,  and  the 
United  States  converted  into  a  central 
government  exercising  uncontrolled 
police  power  in  every  State  of  the 
Union,  superseding  all  local  control  or 
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UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT  JUDGES 
Thetr  decisions  on  AAA,  NRA,  and  other  new  legislation  may  determine  Am¬ 
erica’s  future  form  of  government.  Justices  are  nominated  by  thb  President 
and  confirmed  or  rejected  by  the  Senate.  The  appointment  is  for  life  or  dur¬ 
ing  good  behaviour.  From  left  to  right  in  picture  their  names  are:  Standing: 
Associate  Justices  Roberts,  Butler,  Stone  and  Cardozo.  Seated:  Associate  Jus¬ 
tices  Brand eis.  Van  Devanter,  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  Associate  Justices  Mc- 

Reynolds,  Sutherland. 


er,  without  restriction  or  limitation,  is 
vested  in  a  parliament  or  other  legisla¬ 
tive  body  subject  to  no  restrictions  ex¬ 
cept  the  discretion  of  its  members.” 

Crop  Regulation  Is  Individual  or  Local 
Right 

Decision  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
such  acts  as  the  regulation  of  crop  pro¬ 
duction  are  distinctly  an  individual,  lo¬ 
cal,  or  State  right  which  has  never  been 
delegated  to  Congress,  and  therefore 
all  congressional  legislation  to  control 
farm  production  is  unconstitutional. 

Reads  the  decision:  “The  act  invades 
the  reserved  rights  of  the  States.  It  is 
a  statutory  plan  to  regnilate  and  con¬ 
trol  agricultural  production,  a  matter 
beyond  the  powers  delegated  to  the 
Federal  government.  The  tax  (pro¬ 
cessing  tax),  the  appropriation  of  the 
funds  raised,  and  the  direction  for  their 
disbursement,  are  but  parts  of  the  plan. 
They  are  but  means  to  an  unconsti¬ 
tutional  end.  Powers  not  granted  to 
Federal  government  are  prohibited. 
None  to  regulate  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  is  given  and  therefore  legislation 
by  Congress  for  that  purpose  is  forbid¬ 
den.” 

Decision  states  that  if  fair  for  agri¬ 
culture,  similar  measures  might  be 
passed  for  any  or  all  other  industries. 
We  quote:  “A  possible  result  of  sus¬ 
taining  the  claimed  Federal  power 


regulation  of  the  affairs  or  concerns  of 
the  States. 

“Hamilton  himself,  leading  advocate 
of  broad  interpretation  of  the  powers  to 
tax  and  to  appropriate  for  general  wel¬ 
fare,  never  suggested  that  any  power 
granted  by  the  Constitution  could  be 
used  for  destruction  of  local  self-gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  States.  It  seems  never 
to  have  occurred  to  them  or  to  those 
who  have  agreed  with  them,  that  the 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States 
(which  has  aptly  been  termed  ‘an  in¬ 
destructible  Union,  composed  of  inde¬ 
structible  States’)  might  be  served  by 
obliterating  the  constituent  members 
of  the  Union.” 

AAA  officials  have  stated  repeatedly 
that  cooperation  of  farmers  was  volun¬ 
tary,  but,  said  Supreme  Court  on  this 
point:  “The  regulation  is  not  in  fact 
voluntary,  but  if  the  plan  were  one 
for  purely  voluntary  cooperation,  it 
would  stand  no  better  so  far  as  Federal 
power  is  concerned.  It  bases  its  claim 
for  purchasing  with  Federal  funds  sub¬ 
mission  to  Federal  regulation  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  reserved  to  the  States.” 

SLANT :  American  Agriculturist  has 
stated  from  beginning  of  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  that  far  more  was  in¬ 
volved  than  questionable  temporary 
gain,  that  centralization  of  power  in 
Federal  government  witli  loss  of  in- 
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dividual  rights  and  local  control  —  in 
other  words  regimentation  —  was  en¬ 
tirely  contrary  to  principles  of  Ameri¬ 
can  government. 

Two  days  after  AAA  decision  was 
rendered.  President  Roosevelt  spoke  at 
a  Democratic  political  dinner  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  attended  by  2100  persons  who 
paid  $50  each  for  tickets,  $5  for  the 
dinner  and  $45  as  a  contribution  to 
Democratic  party.  His  speech  was 
broadcast  over  nation.  Dinner  is  an 
annual  affair,  known  as  the  Jackson 
dinner,  and  among  other  things  Presi¬ 
dent  compared  his  own  problems  with 
those  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  found 
them  alike.  He  emphasized  campaign 
that  Jackson  waged  against  “haughty 

and  sterile  intellectualism,  musty  re¬ 
action,  and  hollow  and  outworn  tra¬ 
ditionalism/’  Many  believe  President 
was  hitting  indirectly  at  members  of 
Supreme  Court.  When  unanimous  court 
decision  declared  NR  A  (the  AAA  of 
business)  unconstitutional.  President 
Roosevelt  then  declared  that  “it  was  a 
step  back  to  horse  and  buggy  days”, 
and  that  Constitution  must  be  amended. 
His  associates  claimed  that  without 
NRA  recovery  would  be  held  up.  But 
it  wasn’t.  In  fact,  industrial  progress 
has  speeded  up  faster  since  government 
control  was  removed. 

Watch  Out  for  AAA  Substitutes 

•Immediately  following  decision,  AAA 
officials  sent  out  emergency  call  to  70 
farm  leaders  to  help  frame  AAA  sub¬ 
stitute.  Conspicuously  absent  in  group 
invited  were  most  of  those  leaders  who 
have  opposed  AAA  work.  Announce¬ 
ment  is  made  that  government  officials 
already  have  another  grand  scheme  to 
slap  upon  agriculture  of  America,  in 
order  to  keep  control  of  it.  One  such 
proposal  would  exercise  government 
crop  control  by  operating  through  State 
boards. 

When  court  decision  was  announced 
on  January  6,  Ed  O’Neal,  president  of 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
said  immediately  that  control  must  go 
on  and  that  if  necessary  United  States 
Constitution  must  be  amended.  Even 
before  AAA  court  decision,  President 
0‘Neal^  who  is  a  southern  Democrat, 
had  enthusiastically  committed  farm¬ 
ers  of  his  large  organization  to  New 
Deal  program.  The  AFBF  is  the  only 
large  organization  to  get  itself  so  far 
removed  from  an  independent  position. 

SLANT:  We  know  of  no  quicker 
way  to  i*uin  a  farm  organization  than 
to  put  it  so  strongly  into  politics.  We 
don’t  believe  that  even  those  farmers 
of  the  South  and  West  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  benefit  payments  will  go  along 
with  Mr.  O’Neal  in  wanting  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Constitution  amended.  Neith¬ 
er  do  we  believe  that  majority  of  the 
members  of  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  will  be  pleased  with  Mr. 
O’Neal’s  over-enthusiastic  support  of  a 
scheme  which  highest  court  in  land  has 
condemned.  Most  certainly  he  is  not 
voicing  sentiments  of  Northeast  farm¬ 
ers.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion  is  doing  too  great  a  work  and  is 
too  important  to  agriculture  of  Am¬ 
erica  to  permit  its  future  usefulness 
to  be  endangered  by  entanglement  with 
a  scheme  more  or  less  political  and  of 
no  permanent  value. 

State  farm  bureau  federations  and 
all  county  farm  bureaus  of  Northeast 
are  not  in  sympathy  with  over-central¬ 
ized  government  control  on  a  perma¬ 
nent  basis.  They  want  to  be  free  to 
go  ahead  with  the  splendid  agricul¬ 
tural,  educational  extension  work  on 
production  and  marketing  problems, 
which  has  made  them  so  indispensable 
to  Northeastern  agriculture. 


W ar  News 


«oPRING  MANEUVERS”  of  British 
^  and  French  fleets  this  year  include 
a  cruise  of  special  interest  to  Italy. 


'Two  of  Greac  Britain’s  costliest  and 
most  modern  battleships,  as  well  as  11 
other  war  craft,  will  head  for  Gibralter 
and  the  Mediterranean  within  a  few 
days.  Seventy  French  ships  of  war 
have  also  been  ordered  to  take  Medi¬ 
terranean  cruise.  Both  British  and 
French  ships  are  timed  to  be  on  hand 
to  reinforce  existing  British  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fleet  on  January  20th  —  the  day 
when  League  of  Nations  is  to  consider 
oil  embargo  against  Italy.  Mussolini 
has  already  declared  that  Italy  will 
look  upon  an  oil  sanction  as  an  “act 
of  war.” 

Besides  an  oil  embargo  in  the  offing, 
and  Big  Powers’  warships  in  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  Mussolini  has  other  troubles. 
Hard  rains  are  handicapping  his  forces 
in  Ethiopia  north  of  Dessye,  by  wash¬ 
ing  out  roads  and  bogging  motor 
trucks.  300,000  Ethiopian  troops  are 
said  to  be  preparing  for  wide  advance 
against  Italians  from  west,  north,  and 
south  of  Makale  (captured  by  Italians 
many  weeks  ago).  In  southern  Ethi¬ 
opia,  Italian  drive  has  been  slowed 
down,  but  new  one  is  expected  soon. 

On  both  fronts,  Italian  airplanes  have 
bombarded  Ethiopians,  but  land  forces 
have  not  been  able  to  take  advantage 
of  these  gains.  A  rain  of  bombs  on  a 
native  camp  struck  a  Swedish  ambu¬ 
lance  unit,  despite  fact  that  Red  Cross 
emblem  was  in  plain  sight.  Swedish 
Dr.  Hylander,  who  was  wounded,  call¬ 
ed  attack  “an  utterly  deliberate  act.” 
Twenty-eight  native  patients  were  kill¬ 
ed.  Italians  answered  reproaches  of  a 
shocked  world  by  saying  bombing  was 
to  revenge  beheading  of  an  Italian  air¬ 
man  by  Ethiopians. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  his  message 
to  Congress  January  3rd,  asked  that 
our  present  neutrality  policy  be  con¬ 
tinued.  By  this  policy,  United  States 
embargoes  shipments  to  warring  na¬ 
tions  of  arms,  ammunition  or  imple¬ 
ments  of  war,  and  frowns  on  exports 
of  materials  of  any  sort  that  facilitate 
carrying  on  of  war.  A  new  neutrality 
bill  was  introduced  same  day  into  Con¬ 
gress,  which  would  give  President  pow¬ 
er  to  prevent  export  of  war  supplies  in 
excess  of  our  “normal”  shipments  — 
that  is,  would  prohibit  not  only  ship¬ 
ments  of  arms,  etc.,  but  of  all  ma¬ 
terials  used  to  wage  war.  SLANT: 
Present  and  proposed  neutrality  poli¬ 
cies  attempt  to  isolate  United  States  in 
case  of  war  between  other  nations,  and 
would  make  us  treat  both  the  aggressor 
nation  and  the  victim  alike,  rather  than 
allow  us  to  use  our  influence  to  make 
war  impossible  or  unlikely.  A  great 
nation  like  the  United  States  has  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  helping  other  nations  of 
the  world  to  curb  aggression,  and 
should  have  a  permanent  neutrality 
policy  which  will  permit  it  to  throw  its 
weight  on  the  side  of  peace. 


Good  Books  to  Read 


Robinson  Crusoe  Daniel  Defoe 

Get  out  the  old  copy  you  probably  read 
in  childhood  and  re-read  it,  and  see  what 
a  fine  piece  of  writing  it  is. 

The  Rabble  in  Arms  Joseph  Conrad 

Tale  of  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  cen¬ 
tering  around  the  American  army,  that 
“rabble  in  arms,”  and  its  resistance  to 
Burgoyne’-s  march. 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  Fenimore  Cooper 
An  interesting  tale  of  the  early  days 
in  America,  which  has  the  added  advant¬ 
age  of  local  interest  for  farm  people  of 
the  Northeast. 

A  Visit  to  America  A.  G.  MacDonell 

The  author  of  “England,  Their  Eng¬ 
land”  turns  his  friendly  wit  on  America 
and  tells  his  impressions  of  New  York 
and  other  places  he  visited  here.  His  im¬ 
pressions  are  unlike  any  recorded  by 
other  visitors  from  across  the  ocean  and 
will  give  an  amusing  evening’s  reading. 

On  page  28  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
prints  showing  farm  scenes  of  nearly 
a  hundred  years  ago. 
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68th  SALE  at  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

WednesdaYi  danuarY  22,  1936,  at  lO  a.  m.,  heated  sale  pa'vllion 


100  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

tested  ‘ .  .  .  sold  to  he  as  represented. 


Consigned  from  30  well  known  herds  of  New  York  Stat^.  Mostly  fresh  and  nearby  springers  .  .  .  . 

many  with  proven  records. 

A  DOZEN  BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE,  WITH  RICH  PEDIGREES. 

These  cattle  will  sell  cheaper  than  you  can  buy  them  at  private  sale  .  .  .  Join  the  ranks  of  hundreds  of 
satisfied  buyers  at  these  nationally  known  sales  .  .  .  truckman  available  reasonable. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  Sales  Manager  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


^^mo^j^iedicated 
Teat  Dilators 


The  only  so/t  surface  dilators.  Fit 
large  or  small  teats,  do  not  over¬ 
stretch  or  tear.  Dr.  Naylor  dilators 
are  sterilized,  medicated,  saturated 
with  healing  ointment.  They  carry 
the  medication  INTO  teat  canal, 
keep  teat  OPEN  while  tissues  heal. 
\  dependable  for  Spider, 

Scab  Teats,  Cut  and  Bruised 
Teats,  Obstructions.  Accept  only 
genuine  Dr.  Naylor  dilators. 
LARGE  PKG.  (48  Dilators)  $1.00 
TRIAL  PKG.  (18  Dilators)  .50 
Ask  dealer  or  write  for  folder  of  other  Dr. 
Naylor  Dependable  Veterinary  Products. 

H.W.  NAYLOR  CO.  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


PARTS  FOR  DELCOS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES.  JAY 
OREHER  CORP.,  Ill  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


GOOD  138  ACRE  DAIRY,  GENERAL  CROP  FARM 

on  gravel  road.  Convenient  to  village.  Near  Lake  On¬ 
tario.  80  acres  tillage.  12  room  dwelling,  furnace. 
60  ft.  barn.  11  cow  concrete  stable,  running  water. 
$5,500.  20-33  year  payment  plan. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


SWINE 


PIGS'^PIGS'-PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  and 
white,  6  to  7  wk.  old,  @  $4.00  each;  7  to  8  wk.  old 
@  $4.50  each.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.,  F.O.B. 
Woburn,  Mass.  No  charge  for  crating.  Vermont  orders 
rettuire  inoculation  with  extra  cost  of  25c  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn.  Mas*.  Tel.  0230 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Tel.  1085. 

DUALITY  PIGS!  —  CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  — 
Berkshire  &.  0.  1.  C.  crossed,  6-7  wks.,  $4.00; 
8-9  wks.,  $4.25  each.  Shipped  C.O.D.  Young 
Boars,  90-125  lbs.,  above  Breeds,  $20.00  each. 
Kindly  remit  with  order. 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS5  ! 

Chester- Yorkshire  Crossed  —  Chester- Berkshire  Crossed. 
6-8-10-12  weeks  old.  (Ship  2  or  more  on  approval)  at 
$3.75-$4-$4.50-$5-$5.50-$6  each.  Discount  on  8  or  more. 
Select^  boars  and  fancy  gilts  3-4  months  old  $7-$7.50- 
$8-$IO;  5-6  months  old  $l5-$l8-$20-$25-$30-$3S.  ^usra 
Deal  Guaranteed. 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  c/o  Old  Battle  Ground,  Concord,  Mass. 


HORSES 


FARM  WORK  HORSES;  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  Fred  Chandler,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


Modern  One-Man  Farm 

Near  city;  54  acres,  excellent  5-room  home,  steam  heat, 
shower,  electricity  available,  basement  barn;  $2500.  part 
down.  Including  cows,  implements,  hay,  vegetables,  etc.; 
pg.  25  big  WINTER  catalog.  PllEE, 

STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave..  New  York  City. 


DOGS 


SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Heel-drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 


Before\bu  Build,Remodel  I 
Equip  0/*  Ventilate  ij 
Any  Farm  Building  Ji 


Stalls,  Stanchions  a 


Get  the  Benefit  of  Expert  Service 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Jamesway  has  been 
designing  better  buildings  for  housing  farm  animals  and  building 
better  labor  saving  equipment  to  make  the  owners  work  easier. 

You  can  have  the  benefit  of  this  valuable  experience  on  any  Re¬ 
modeling,  Building,  Ventilating  or  Equipment  job.  A  Jamesway 
planned  job  is  always  the  last  word  in  convenience  and  economy. 
We  save  you  money  on  material  and  constmetion.  We  plan  your 
building  or  remodeling  job  so  that  it  is  practical  and  as  handy 
pocket  in  a  shirt.” 


Write  for  Free  Literature 

Fill  out  coupon  —  tell  us  what  you  are  interested  in  —  Get  oxir  money 
saving  proposition  without  any  obligations  on  your  part.  Also  grt  our 
low  prices  on  any  hind  of  equipment  you  need  for  cow  bams,  horse  bams, 
.hog  and  Poultry  houses  —  Use  Jamesway  complete  service.  It  costs  less 
*  and  you’ll  never  regret  it  later  on.  Send  coupon  to  office  nearest  you. 

-  ,  .  *  JAMES  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  13X5,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  { 

Uomplcte  n  Atkinson,  Wis. — Minneapolis,  Minn.  J 

Line  of  ■  Chickasha.  Okla.— Oakland,  Calif.  * 

Poultry  ■  Send  me  literature  and  prices  on  □  Building.  □  Rern^el-  j 

Equipment  ®  ing,  □  Equipping,  □  Ventilating,  □  Cow  Bam,  □  Horse  I 

Brooders  ■  Barn,  □  Hog  House,  □  Poultry  House.  j 

Nests,  ■  ,,  j 

Feeders.  S  . .  I 

Waterers,  ■  p  . .  j 

Etc.  B  I 

(20)  ■  R.  F,  D . State .  j 
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LET  THE 


BE  YOUR  GUIDE  TO 
BETTER  FOOTWEAR 


Whether  father  needs  rugged  leather 
work  shoes  or  rubber  boots;  or  mother 
wants  a  pairofstylishgaiters... whether 
sister  wants  smart,  lightweight  Ariel 
rubbers;or  brother  craves  a  pair  of  fast, 
long-wearing  canvas  sport  shoes  —  the 
Red  Ball  is  your  safest  guide  to  better 
footwear.  Everywhere  people  know 
that  you  just  can’t  beat  Ball- Band  for 
style  —  fit — comfort — long  wear . . .  all 
the  things  you  look  for  when  you 
choose  the  best.  And  people  know  that 
it  pays  to  buy  the  best!  Why  not  see 
your  Ball-Band  dealer  today?  If  you 
do  not  know  his  name,  write  to  us  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you. 


Mishawaka  Rubber&'Woolen  Mfg.  Co. 
331  Water  Street,  Mishawaka,  jnd. 


BALL 

BAND 


Genesee  County  Jottings 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 


IN  mid-December  I  attended  the  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  of  the  Farm  and  Home 
Bureau  of  Genesee  County  and  this 
fact  may  serve  as  an  excuse  for  setting 
down  a  few  comments  concerning  the 
County  and  certain  observations  on  the 
rural  scene  in  Western  New  York. 
First  and  last  I  have  attended  a  good 

many  meetings  in 
Genesee  County 
but  I  have  not 
been  there  for 
some  years — per¬ 
haps  longer  than 
I  realize,  for  time 
flies. 

I  noted  that 
within  a  very  few 
moments  after 
my  arrival  I  was 
happily  taking 
part  in  the  old 
debate  as  to 
whether  or  not 
Genesee  is  really 
the  very  best  county  in  the  State.  It 
is  merely  rethreshing  old  straw  but 
none  the  less  any  where  I  always  en¬ 
joy  stirring  up  this  particular  brand  of 
local  patriotism.  Pressed  to  give  an 
unqualified  endorsement  of  the  claims 
of  Genesee  or  any  neighboring  county, 
I  take  refuge  in  the  perfectly  true  and 
conservative  statement  —  to  wit  —  that 
the  largest  continuous  area  of  natur¬ 
ally  fertile  and  highly  developed  agri¬ 
cultural  land  east  of  the  Alleganies  is 
found  in  west-central  New  York  and 
that  some  of  the  very  best  of  this  fa¬ 
vored  region  is  in  Genesee  County. 
Such  a  diplomatic  reply  offends  no  one 
and  moreover  the  statement  cannot 
well  be  challenged  or  debated. 


Jared  Van  Wagenen 


College  Graduates  Are  Farming 

I  think  that  if  I  were  to  attempt  a 
special  boosting  of  Genesee  County  I 
would  base  it  upon  the  fact  that  it  has 
upon  its  farms  more  graduates  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  than  any 
other  county  in  the  State.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  College  itself  vouches 
for  this  statement.  There  are  two  ex¬ 
cellent  reasons  why  this  may  well  be 
the  case.  To  begin  with,  in  a  fat  farm¬ 
ing  coimtry  such  as  this  ther^  are  more 
farm  fathers  who  are  financially  able 
to  send  their  sons  for  four  years  to  be 
exposed  to  agricultural  knowledge  at 
Ithaca.  And  the  second  reason  is  that 
at  the  end  of  that  period  when  the  boy 
has  duly  received  his  sheepskin  cer¬ 
tifying  that  he  is  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Agriculture  and  comes  back  home, 
he  finds  a  great  deal  more  incentive  to 
remain  than  if  an  unkindly  fate  had 
brought  him  into  the  world  on  a  farm 
which  was  steep  and  thin  and  stony 
and  sour  as  are  some  localities  which 
I  shall  forbear  to  mention. 

Just  let  me  remark  in  passing  that 
I  have  never  fully  subscribed  to  the 
idea  that  sending  a  boy  to  college  will 
enable  him  to  make  a  lot  more  money 
when  he  goes  farming.  Indeed  I  am 
inclined  to  say  that  four  years  at  col¬ 
lege  will  quite  likely  teach  him  new 
and  entirely  proper  uses  for  money 
which  will  fully  offset  any  extra 
knowledge  which  he  may  gain  in  pro¬ 
duction  or  marketing.  But  I  am  glad 
:  to  believe  that  a  college  education  ought 
to  give  a  maji  wider  conceptions  and 
finer  ambitions — that  it  ought  to  make 
him  a  better  family  man  and  a  more 
;  desirable  neighbor  beside  whom  to  live 
1  so  that  he  will  be  more  useful  while 
he  is  alive  and  more  regretted  when  he 
lays  him  down  at  the  last  and  if  this  be; 
so  I  do  not  pffopose  to  ask  how  much 
inheritance  tax  was  paid  by  his  estate. 

Feeding  Winter  Lambs 

Genesee  County  carries  on  a  lot  of 
different  agricultural  activities.  Wheat, 
fruit,  cash  crops  and  dairying  all  have 


an  important  place.  While  not  the 
most  important,  probably  the  most 
unique  enterprise  of  the  cormty  is  feed¬ 
ing  or  fattening  lambs.  Master  Farmer 
Gilbert  Prole  tells  me  that  about  thirty- 
five  thousand  lambs  will  be  fed  this 
winter.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  west¬ 
ern  range  lambs  bought  in  Chicago,  fed 
for  from  twelve  to  sixteen  weeks,  during 
which  period  they  ought  to  put  on 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  pounds  of  gain, 
and  then  sold  to  slaughterers  in  Buf¬ 
falo.  Profit  comes  not  only  from  gain 
in  weight  but  also  because  original 
weight  is  made  more  valuable  by  virtue 
of  being  fat.  The  most  desirable 
weight  for  the  finished  lamb  is  from 
eighty-five  to  ninety  pounds. 

Successful  feeding  is  a  job  calling  for 
a  high  degree  of  skill  and  experience. 
Of  course  like  everything  else  it  is  not 
always  profitable  but  through  a  series 
of  years  it  has  made  some  money  for 
the  men  who  understand  the  game.  Mr. 
Prole  told  me  that  he  once  fed  a  bunch 
of  lambs  that  after  they  had  eaten  up 
his  hay  and  grain  and  were  finished 
and  ready  for  market  sold  in  Buffalo  for 
$142.00  less  than  they  had  cost  him 
in  Chicago,  and  then  he  added  ruefully 
that  the  best  place  to  look  for  your 
money  was  right  where  you  dropped  it. 
Only  one  winter  during  the  last  thirty- 
three  years  has  he  failed  to  feed  lambs. 
It  is  persistence  such  as  this  that  finally 
wins  out  because  no  man  is  wise 
enough  or  agile  enough  to  chase  mar¬ 
kets  successfully. 

May  I  make  one  more  observation — 
something  which  is  surely  true  of*  the 
northeastern  states  and  I  am  afraid  of 
the  farm  country  in  general.  After  the 
completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825, 
western  New  York  enjoyed  a  long 
period  of  great  agricultural  prosperity 
which  continued  down  until  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War.  The  canal  afforded 
the  best  system  of  low  cost  transpor¬ 
tation  in  the  world  and  gave  the  region 
an  outstanding  advantage  over  any 
other  section.  Not  until  after  the  war 
did  the  'competition  of  the  Corn  Belt 
become  a  serious  menace  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  favored  region  that  lay 
close  to  the  canal  or  its  branches  or 
along  the  Finger  Lakes.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  this  long  sunburst  of  prosperity 
that  the  region  built  some  splendid 
farm  .  homes  —  great,  square  mansions 
—  many  of  which  still  remain. 

“Living  On  Our  Old  Fat” 

It  comes  to  me  with  a  feeling  of  sor¬ 
row  that  the  depression  has  borne  very 
heavily  upon  this  splendid  country.  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  mean  that  farm¬ 
ing  has  broken  down  or  gone  to  pieces 
under  the  strain.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
I  suppose  the  region  as  a  whole  is 
growing  as  good  or  better  crops  than 
at  any  time  in  what  men  think  of  as 
the  Golden  Age.  But  no  observer  can 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in  very 
many  cases  there  has  not  been  money 
to  keep  the  buildings  painted  and  the 
fence  rows  cleaned  up  and  to  maintain 
the  many  little  touches  of  nice  farming 
that  might  be  indulged  in  under  more 
prosperous  conditions.  The  owner  has 
carried  on  but  he  has  done  it  at  the 
expense  of  cutting  labor  costs  to  the  ir¬ 
reducible  minimum.  Over  so  much  of 
our  farm  country  there  is  a  flavor  of 
mild  decay.  As  Lew  Shaffer,  our  local 
butcher,  used  to  say  they  are  “living 
on  their  old  fat.’’  Everybody  seems  to 
feel  certain  that  economically  we  have 
come  to  the  turn  of  the  road  and  that 
happier  days  are  ahead.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  new  day  may  come 
strongly  and  unmistakably  before  the 
decay,  which  is  now  nibbling  around 
the  edges,  gets  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
farm.  We  need  a  more  remunerative 
agriculture  if  we  are  to  have  a  more 
abundant  rural  life. 


\ 


^^Why  Not 


Act  Quickly  and 
Save  Double!  De¬ 
spite  rising  lumber  and 
materials  prices,  we 
offer  prices  based  on 
last  year’s  “low”  plus 
year’s  biggest  dis¬ 
counts. 

Write  NOW. 

State  size  and  style 
WOOD  STAVE —  wanted. 

CONCRETE  STAVE 

—TILE  SILOS—  Protect  yourself. 

TANKS 

— RELINERS —  Write  for  Folder  A,  now. 


Grange  Silo  Co, 


THE  STOVER 
HAMMER  MILL 


Cuts  Feeding  Cost  35%  By  Avoiding 
Waste  and  Converting  Roughage  and 
Stalks  Into  More  Meat,  Milk  and  Eggs 


]|  STOVER'. 
Burr  and  }p 
,  Hammer 
Mills 
from 
SlOUp 


Helps  you  feed  3  cattle  on  what  you 
formerly  used  for  2.  Every  pound  of 
homegrown  feed  can  be  made  to  deliver 
its  full  fattening  value.  The  best  way 
to  do  this  is  to  mix  and  grind  grains, 
roughage  and  stalks  with  a  Stover 
Hammer  Mill.  All-Steel  construction. 
Swing  hammers.  Easily  changed  screens. 
Operated  by  farm  tractor. 


Grinds  for  less  \ 
than  custom  mills. ' 

Saves  its  cost  theL 
first  year,  feeding' 

15  cattle.  Earns 
you  money  grinding 
feed  for  neighbors. 

STOVER  MFG  &  ENGfFTETO.,  Freeport,  III.,  Dept.AT-1 


^SENDPOST 
: CARD  FOR 
_ ;  FREE  BOOKS 

That  tellTibw,  when  and  why 
to  grind  feed.  Contain  101 
feeding  formulas  and  hints  for 
balancing  rations  and  making 
the  most  money  from  crops. 


i 


;5ave  uouuie.  i$uy  uctore  prices  go  up  —  anii  get 
substantial  discount  for  early  orders!  Greatest 
silo  opportunity  in  years.  Write  for  literature 
showing  all  types,  to  help  you  decide  what’s  best 
for  your  farm.  Get  lowest  direct-from-factory 
prices  on  Dependable  Graine  Quality.  Write  today 
CRAINE,  Inc.,  29  Pine  St.,  NORWICH,  N  Y 


CASE  SILOS 

will  not  twist,  lean  or  blow  down. 
Properly  erected  will  make  and  keep  silage 
in  best  condition.  Extra  thick  Douglas  bir 
Staves  and  doors  will  be  good  for  30  years. 
My  delivered  and  erected  prices  are  low. 
Write  your  silo  wants  today. 

JAMES  CASE, 


CATTLE 


- SHORXHORNSJ - 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e.,  produce  prime  beef  and 
an  abundance  of  milk. 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  ■  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  nave  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  t.\pes,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  I'eHed. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  t- 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.  address 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


JERSEYS 

Are  Economical  Producers 

Jersey  cows  produce  milk  averaging 
5.36%  fat  at  lowest  feed  cost.  Intelligent 
breeding  for  countless  generations  has 
established  their  production  efficiency. 

Their  early  maturity,  longevity,  adapt¬ 
ability,  are  profit-making  characteristics 
which  particularly  fit  Jerseys  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  dauryman’s  herd.  You  can  buy  Jer¬ 
seys  with  confidence. 


Write  for  “Jersey  Facts”. 


The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324-G  West  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


\ 


IT’S  OKLY  a  matter  of  hours  before  the  newly  hatched  chicks  begin 
to  think  about  food.  The  chicks  in  the  picture  are  getting  their 
lirst  meal,  and  it’s  the  same  first  meal  that  millions  of  chicks  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  farms  will  eat  this  year — G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash. 

This  mash  has  everything  the  chick  needs — with  some  to  spare. 
It  contains,  in  proper  balance,  carefully  measured  but  liberal  quanti¬ 
ties  of  proteins,  minerals,  vitamins,  and  energy-producing  foods. 
Quickly  and  highly  digestible,  palatable  and  fresh,  it  is  a  mash  that 
chicks  like  and  thrive  on. 

Outstanding  results  have  made  G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash 
the  leading  chick  mash  in  G.L.F.  territory.  Old  users  have  contin¬ 
ued  to  feed  it  year  after  year,  and  new  users  are  agreeably  surprised 
at  the  way  it  maintains  health  while  building  weight  and  strength. 

No  secrets  about  this  feed!  The  formula  is  public.  Your  neighbors 
use  it  and  can  tell  you  what  it  will  do.  It’s  easy  to  get — always  in 
stock  at  your  nearest  Service  Agency.  Order  a  supply  today. 
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Potato  and  \ egetable  Growers 
Oppose  Grop  Gontrol—Qack 
Monetary  Re/orm 


COMING  just  before  joint  annual 
meetings  of  state  vegetable  grow¬ 
ers  and  Empire  State  Potato  Club, 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  AAA  threw 
an  element  of  uncertainty  into  discus¬ 
sions.  Before  he  left  Thursday  night 
for  Washington,  Roy  Porter,  potato 
club  president,  sounded  out  sentiment 
of  growers  present  to  guide  him  as  a 
representative  of  New  York  State  agri¬ 
culture  at  the  Washington  conference 
of  leaders  from  all  over  the  country. 
Asked  their  stand  on  possible  new  leg¬ 
islation,  growers  were  unanimously  op¬ 
posed  to  any  new  legislation  designed 
to  control  production. 

Prof.  H.  C.  Thompson  outlined  pos¬ 
sible  proposals  that  might  be  made  at 
Washington.  They  were: 

1.  A  domestic  allotment  plan  where 
no  production  control  would  be  at¬ 
tempted  but  definite  allotments,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  each  producer’s  share  of 
the  domestic  market,  would  be  assign¬ 
ed; 

2.  The  old  export  debenture  plan  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  bounty  on  exports; 

3.  Federal  appropriations  to  states 
on  provision  that  states  themselves 
carry  out  AAA  plans; 

4.  Taking  land  out  of  production  by 
the  government  by  leasing  it  under  a 
soil  conservation  program; 

5.  Federal  appropriations  to  individ¬ 
ual  growers  for  production  control. 

When  asked  which  of  these  plans 
they  would  consider  least  injurious  to 
northeastern  agriculture,  assuming 
that  some  one  of  them  seemed  inevi¬ 
table,  growers  practically  refused  to 
vote  and  began  to  discuss  monetary  re¬ 
form.  A  vote  was  taken,  showing  an 
8  to  1  approval  of  monetary  reform  as 
advocated  by  Dr.  Warren  and  endorsed 
by  all  state  farm  organizations.  Presi¬ 
dent  already  has  power  to  raise  price 
of  gold  from  present  price  of  $35.00  an 
ounce  to  $41.34  without  additional  leg¬ 
islation.  Enactment  by  Congress  of  the 
Goldsborough  bill,  turned  down  by 
Congress  last  year,  would  allow  also 
a  commodity  dollar,  gold  content  of 
which  might  be  adjusted  from  time  to 
time  as  prices  of  all  basic  commodities 
moved  up  or  down. 

New  Officers 

Henry  Marquart,  Orchard  Park.  N. 
Y.,  is  new  president  of  the  market 
growers,  succeeding  A.  G.  Waldo  of 
Canistota  who  has  served  the  associa¬ 
tion  well  for  several  years.  W.  H. 
Stoney  of  Albion  is  1st  vice-president; 
Walter  Hess  of  Rochester,  2nd  vice- 
president;  W.  Van  Sanford  of  Oswego, 
3rd  vice-president;  Fred  Mielke  of 
Schenectady,  4th  vice-president.  L.  H. 
Gaspar  of  Geneva  was  reelected  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer. 

Only  change  in  potato  club  officers 
was  election  of  Howard  Eldridge  of 
Porterville,  Erie  County,  as  director  to 
succeed  Gilbert  Prole  of  Batavia.-  Other 
officers  are  Roy  Porter  of  Elba,  presi¬ 
dent;  Earl  Merrill  of  Webster,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer;  and  as  directors,  Lee 
Edmonds.  Cohocton,  Alonzo  Allen, 
Waterville,  Elmer  Adams,  Williamson, 
Frank  Hobart,  Gabriels  and  L.  E. 
Simonson,  Riverhead,  carry  over  as 
directors. 

Of  interest  at  an;,  state-wide  meet¬ 
ing  is  number  of  Master  Farmers  pres¬ 
ent.  Those  attending  the  meetings  at 
Oswego  were  H  D.  Forward  of  Camil- 
lus:  Harold  Simonson  of  Glen  Head; 
Peter  Vercrouso.  Oswego;  Walter 
Emerich,  Watervliet;  W.  C.  Hubbard, 
Fulton;  Henry  Marquart,  Orchard 
Park;  Charles  Riley,  Sennett;  J.  D. 
Ameele,  Williamson;  and  George  Tor- 
rey  of  StaTord.  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  representatives  attending  included 
Associate  Editor  H.  L.  Cosline  and  con¬ 
tributing  editors  Paul  Work,  Frank 
App  and  L.  B.  Skeffington. 

Resolutions 

Resolutions  passed  by  potato  grow¬ 
ers  favored: 

1.  Furni.shing  by  state  and  federal  de¬ 
partments  of  most  timely  and  accurate 
crop  information  possible : 

2.  Rigid  enforcement  of  the  New  York 
State  grading  law; 


3.  Continuance  of  the  joint  committee 
on  potato  industry  which  has  been  laying 
out  program  for  potato  industry ; 

4.  Continuance  and  strengthening  of 
tariff  walls  on  farm  products ; 

5.  Representation  of  the  Empire  State 
Potato  Club  on  the  conference  board  of 
farm  organizations ; 

6.  Provision  for  official  inspection  of  less 
than  carlot  shipments  of  potatoes  at  sev¬ 
eral  points. 

Vegetable  growers,  by  resolution 
favored: 

1.  State  legislation  to  terminate  the  Al¬ 
bany  Market  Authority  set  up  by  law 
last  year  and  which  has  been  contem¬ 
plating  formation  of  a  second  regional 
market  for  the  Albany  district; 

2.  Ar-  larger  share  of  state  highway 
funds  for  secondary  roads ; 

3.  A  sliding  scale  of  motor  truck  license 
fees  favoring  light  trucks,  and  that  car 
owners  be  allowed  to  take  out  licenses 
at  any  time  for  balance  of  year  at  re¬ 
duced  fee ; 

4.  Formation  of  a  Northeastern  Vege¬ 
table  Growers  Council. 

Both  organizations  attacked  curtail¬ 
ment  of  research  funds  and  facilities 
and  asked  that  funds  be  provided  for 
research  on  potato  and  vegetable  prob¬ 
lems. 

Trade  show  was  excellent.  There 
were  a  large  number  of  exhibitors 
showing  farm  machinery,  fertilizers 
and  seeds.  With  all  respect  to  their 
elders,  most  interesting  part  of  the 
product  show  was  that  of  4-H  club 
members.  For  4-H  county  exhibits, 
cups  went  to  Livingston  County,  first; 
Schoharie  County,  second;  Franklin 
County,  third.  Chenango  County  won 
a  cup  for  winning  first  in  vegetable 
grading,  judging  and  identification  con¬ 
test.  Shields  to  be  held  by  county  4-H 
offices  went  to  Chemung  County  for 
judging  and  to  Genesee  County  for 
grading.  Cup  to  the  winner  of  the 
sweepstakes  in  the  32  tuber  class  went 
to  Frank  Holbrook.  A  number  of  con¬ 
tests  were  held  but  we  cannot  omit 
mention  of  one,  the  vegetable  seed  iden¬ 
tification  contest,  in  which  Roland  Kel¬ 
ly  of  Tompkins  County  scored  100  per 
cent. 


The  Boston  Plan — Speaking  of  market¬ 
ing  pacts  or  agreements  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  getting  the .  Seven  States 
plan  into  operation,  the  AAA  trotted 
out  the  Boston  agreement  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  this  type  of  regulation 
can  do  for  the  dairy  industry.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  New  England  producers,  the 
Boston  plan  has  worked  in  that  area, 
but  there  was  no  one  at  this  confer¬ 
ence  who  convinced  the  Middle  States 
producers  that  it  would  work  in  New 
York  or  Philadelphia. 

Regardless  of  the  political  turmoil 
and  the  ’  Supreme  Court  decisions  at 
Washington,  the  Northeastern  Dairy 
Conference  dug  in  deeper  and  prepared 
for  a  long-drawn-out  fight  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  the  industry.  They  reelected 
their  former  banner  bearer,  H.  E.  Car- 
rigan,  Burlington,  Vt.,  as  President  to 
succeed  himself;  A.  H.  Lauterbach, 
Philadelphia,  as  vice-president;  A.  H. 
Packard,  Montpelier,  Vt.,  treasurer,  and 
Roger  H:  Corbett,  Washington,  D.  C., 
as  secretary.  — Amos  Kirby. 


Northeastern  Dairy  Conference 

The  third  session  of  the  Northeast¬ 
ern  Dairy  Conference,  held  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  January  7-8,  might  be  term¬ 
ed  successful  from  the  standpoint  of 
attendance  and  interest,  progressive 
from  the  standpoint  of  good-fellowship 
and  desire  to  do  something  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  dairy  industry,  but 
abortive  as  far  as  results  secured. 

The  AAA  Decision — Every  thought  and 
idea  on  the  program  had  to  pass  under 
the  spotlight  of  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision,  and  every  suggestion  was  quali¬ 
fied,  depending  on  future  Washington 
policies.  Every  important  question  on 
the  program  was  identified  in  one  way 
or  another  with  interstate  commerce  or 
the  AAA.  Washington,  represented  by 
J.  W.  Tapp,  had  nothing  to  offer  for 
the  immediate  future  other  than  that 
something  would  be  undertaken. 

The  Next  Step — Viewing  the  two-day 
session  from  a  practical  standpoint,  the 
dairy  industry  still  has  one  agency  left 
to  operate  under,  and  that  is  super¬ 
vision  by  milk  control  boards. 

William  B.  Duryee  presented  a  pro¬ 
gram,  applicable  to  other  States,  in 
which  he  placed  eight  cardinal  points 
that  the  New  Jersey  Board  expects  to 
follow  until  the  Federal  plan  is  estab¬ 
lished  or  milk  boards  are  washed  out. 

The  Seven  States  Governors’  plan 
was  considered  “out”  at  the  present 
time,  especially  in  view  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  which  prevails  in  Washington. 
It  will  apparentlv  remain  in  storage 
until  something  definite  is  decided  by 
Congress.  »The  Seven  States  plan  is  al¬ 
so  running  into  difficulties  because  of 
a  lack  of  information  from  the  AAA 
as  to  how  it  will  actually  be  put  into 
effect,  and  there  is  a  growing  opposi¬ 
tion  to  it  from  producers  who  are  fear¬ 
ful  that  they  may  lose  whatever  bene¬ 
fits  they  have  had  from  milk  control. 


State  Holstein  Association  Meets 
at  Poughkeepsie 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Holstein  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  at  Poughkeepsie,  January  8, 
Edward  J.  Chaffee  of  Wassaic  was  re¬ 
elected  president.  Other  officers  named 
were:  Carl  Woocester  of  Union  Hill,  1st 
vice-president;  Carl  Randall  of  Gouver- 
neur,  2nd  vice-president;  Frank  Wavle 
of  Cortland,  treasurer;  Stanley  J. 
Brownell  of  N.  Y.  S.  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  secretary.  Directors  elected  in¬ 
cluded  the  officers,  except  the  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Carl  Hartshorne,  Lebanon; 
James  Young,  Angelica;  Elliott  Spring- 
stead,  Cobleskill;  Clarence  J.  Collins, 
Malone;  Walter  Thompson,  Holland 
Patent;  Bert  J.  Butts,  Sherburne;  and 
Harold  Cowles,  Ashville. 

Principal  speakers  were  A.  J.  Glover, 
president  of  the  national  association, 
who  told  members  not  to  worry  about 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  AAA  and 
pointed  out  that  AAA  processing  taxes 
accounted  for  only  6  per  cent  of  farm¬ 
ers’  income  during  period  paid,  and  Dr. 
F.  B.  Morrison  of  Cornell  who  talked 
on  feeds  and  feeding. 

Prizes  were  awarded  for  two  con¬ 
tests  among  local  clubs  making  up  the 
state  association — a  publicity  contest 
and  the  4-H  club  promotion  contest. 
Cash  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows: 

Allegheny-Steuben  county  club,  $43 
4-H  club  prize,  $33.50  contest  prize;  Chau¬ 
tauqua  county  club,  $38  contest  prize ; 
Chemung  county  club,  $44  contest  prize, 
$6  club  prize ;  Chenango  county  club,  $102 
contest  prize,  $20  club  prize ;  Cortland 
club.  $140  contest  prize,  $19.50  club  prize ; 
Eastern  New  York  club,  $32  contest  prize, 
$13  club  prize;  Finger  Lakes  club,  $48 
contest  prize,  $3  club  prize ;  Franklin  coun¬ 
ty  club,  $26  contest  prize;  Cattaraugus 
county  club,  $25  contest  prize;  Jefferson 
county  club,  $33  contest  prize,  $2  club 
prize ;  Lewis  county  club,  $13  contest 
prize ;  Madison  county  club,  $48  contest 
prize,  $1  club  prize ;  Oneida  county  club, 
$31  contest  prize,  $40  club  prize ;  Onon¬ 
daga  county  club,  $66  contest  prize,  $23 
club  prize ;  Oswego  county  club,  $25  con¬ 
test  prize ;  Otsego-Herkimer  county  club, 
$68  contest  prize ;  St.  Lawrence  county 
club,  $74  contest  prize :  Schoharie  county 
club,  $6.50  contest  prize;  Ulster  county 
club,  $24  contest  prize,  $14  club  prize ; 
Wa.shington  county  club,  $4  contest  prize, 
$8  club  prize ;  Broome  county  club,  $6 
contest  prize ;  Delaware  county  club,  $6 
contest  prize ;  Genesee  county  club,  $3  con¬ 
test  prize ;  Fulton  county  club,  $7  contest 
prize. 

Prof.  Stanley  Brownell,  secretary  of 
the  state  association,  presented  Miss 
Norma  Weller  of  Liverpool,  Onondaga 
County,  and  James  Young  Jr.  of  An¬ 
gelica,  Allegany  County,  as  champion 
Holstein  4-H  girl  and  boy  of  New  York 
State.  These  two  will  represent  the 
state  in  a  national  contest. 

Cattle  Sale  Closes  Meeting 

On  Thursday,  beginning  at  noon,  the 
cattle  sale  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
annual  meeting  attracted  between  600 
and  700  persons.  At  first  bidding  was 
slow  and  close.  In  the  case  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fine  individuals  it  was  a  real 
bargain  day.  However,  when  Lathrop 
Sue  Star  consigned  by  Jesse  Deyo  of 
New  Paltz,  was  brought  in  buyers 
noticeably  sat  up.  She  brought  $335.  be¬ 
ing  bid  in  by  Gifford  C.  Ewing  of 
Amenia.  This  price  was  high  until 
Clove  Valley  Donsegis  Josie  entered 
the  ring.  She  was  consigned  by  Gor¬ 
don  S.  V,  Andrews  of  Lagrangeville, 


George  Grathier  of  Watertown  won 
first  prize  at  the  State  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Speaking  Contest  during  State 
Grange  sessions.  Representing  the 
Canton  School,  he  spoke  on  what 
young  people  expect  in  rural  life. 
George  is  a  member  of  Star  Grange 
in  Jefferson  County  and  is  the  holder 
of  a  $50.00  scholarship  at  Canton, 
offered  by  the  Jefferson  County  Po¬ 
mona  Grange.  His  talk  demonstrated 
that  he  is  making  full  use  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  the  grange  has  given  him. 


Dutchess  County.  She  brought  $430., 
price  bid  by  F.  Murray  Wigsten  of 
Poughkeepsie. 

In  all  fifty-one  animals  entered  the 
ring,  including  a  large  number  of  very 
young  calves.  The  total  receipts  of  the 
sale  amounted  to  $8,927.00,  or  an 
average  of  approximately  $175.05. 


Production  Credit  Assns.  Meeting 

Annual  meetings  of  30  Production 
Credit  Associations  in  Northeast¬ 
ern  states  are  scheduled  between  Janu¬ 
ary  14  and  February  19.  At  each  meet¬ 
ing,  reports  on  last  year’s  activities  will 
be  made  to  stockholders  and  interested 
farmers,  and  plans  for  coming  season 
will  be  discussed.  A  representative  of 
the  Production  Credit  Corporation, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  will  speak  at  each 
session. 

Dates  and  places  of  meetings  are: 
January  14,  Auburn,  Me.,  and  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.;  January  15,  Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J.;  January  16,  Moorestown,  N. 
J.;  January  17,  Bangor,  Me.,  and  North 
Jersey  (Morristown)  N.  J.;  January  18, 
Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

January  21,  Canton,  N.  Y. ;  January 
22,  White  River  (Jet.),  Vt. ;  January 
23,  Burlington  and  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.; 
January  24,  Concord,  N.  H.;.  January 
25,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

January  27,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  January 
28,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  Providence,  R.  I.; 
January  30,  Geneva  and  Sidney,  N.  Y.; 
January  31,  Glean,  N.  Y. 

February  3,  Albion,  N.  Y.;  February 
4,  Batavia  and  Schenectady,  N.  Y.; 
February  5,  Lowell,  Mass.;  February 

6.  Worcester,  Mass.;  February  7, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Taunton,  Mass.; 
February  12,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.: 
February  13,  Northampton,  Mass.; 
February  14,  Hartford,  Conn.;  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  19,  Aroostook,  Me. 


School  for  M'ssionaries 

Seventh  Annual  Cornell  School  for 
Missionaries,  to  be  held  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  January  21  to  Febru¬ 
ary  15,  has  27,  largest  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  of  any  year  of  its  existence,  plan¬ 
ning  to  attend.  School  is  in  charge  of 
Mark  Rich,  former  head  of  the  Groton, 
N.  Y.,  Larger  Parish,  and  at  present 
field  representative  of  the  Rural  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Religious  Workers.  School  is 
designed  principally  for  rural  mission¬ 
aries  a,nd  courses  in  various  phases  of 
rural  life  are  given  by  the  departments 
of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
Last  year  there  were  22  in  attendance, 
representing  8  denominations. 
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The  Market  Barometer 


DAIRY 
Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League.  Dairymen’s  League 
members  will  receive  a  net  pool  price 
(cash  plus  certificates)  for  December  of 
$1.79  for  Grade  B,  3.5  milk.  This  is  1  cent 
more  than  the  November  price  and  10 
cents  more  than  December  a  year  ago. 
Members  delivering  to  volume  plants  get, 
in  addition  to  net  pool  price,  premiums 
ranging  from  8  to  12  cents  a  hundred. 
Prices  are  subject  to  freight  and  butterfat 
differentials. 

Sheffield  Producers.  Net  cash  price  re¬ 
ceived  by  Sheffield  Producers  for  Decem¬ 
ber  milk  is  $2,005  per  hundred  pounds  for 
Grade  B,  3.5  milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone, 
with  usual  differentials  for  freight,  grade 
and  butterfat.  This  is  V2  cent  less  than 
November  and  5  cents  higher  than  Decem¬ 


as  to  color  will  bring  better  prices ;  that 
is,  keep  eggs  in  each  flat  as  near  the  same 
shade  of  brown  as  you  possibly  can. 


New  York  Egg  Auctions 

Po’keeosic  Albanv  l.  islanrt 
Jan.  7  Jan.  7  Jan.  7 


N.  Y. 

Fey.  Lge - 

31  -36 

30 

-34 

31 

-36'/2 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Lge _ 

30  -321/2 

29 

-33 

N.  Y. 

Fey.  Med _ 

27  -31 

26 1/2 

-30'/2 

26'/2-32 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Med _ 

261/2-30 

26 

-30 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Pullet.. 

24  -27 

23 

-25 

24 

-261/2 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Peewee.. 

23  - 

22 

-23 

Brown 

Fey.  Lge _ 

30  -33 

29 

-33 

31 

-33 

Brown 

Gr.  A  Lge 

291/2-311/2 

Brown 

Fey.  Med... 

27  -29 

26 

-27 

"rirown 

Gr.  A  Med _ 

26'/2 -281/2 

Potato  Market  Firmer 

With  the  turn  of  the  year,  the  white 
potato  market  became  much  firmer  and 
prices  recorded  the  first  gain  in  nearly 
four  weeks.  While  there  is  a  general  im- 


- US.  PRICES  FOR  FARM  PRODUCTS 

-  NEW  YORK  PRICES  FOR  FARM  PRODUCTS 


This  graph  shows  the  trend  in  prices  of  farm  products  in  New  York  State  as  compared  with  those  in  the  en¬ 
tire  country  for  the  past  severai  years.  One  of  the  big  factors  in  the  iatest  upturn  in  prices  on  New  York  farms 
is  the  reiativeiy  good  outiook  for  both  miik  and  eggs,  the  two  biggest  sources  of  farm  income.  (See  Page  5). 


ber  a  year  ago. 

December  Control  Board  Prices.  The 
December  schedule  of  New  York  State 
Control  Board  prices  shows  a  number  of 
increa.ses  in  lower  classes.  Following  table 
showing  class  prices  for  3.5  milk  gives 
comparison  with  previous  month  and  with 
December  a  year  ago. 


Ciass 


Dec.  i935  Nov.  i935  Dec.  i934 


I  (fluid  miik)  $2.45 

2A  (fluid  cream)  1.80 

2B  (piain  condensed  miik)  1.80 

2C  (ice  cream,  N.  Y.  City)  i.80 

2D  (upstate  ice  cream)  i.37 

2E  (cream  cheese)  i.32 

3  (evaporated  miik)  1.675 

4A  (butter)  1.22 

4B  (American  cheese)  i.395 


$2.45 

$2.45 

1.55-1.80 

1.55 

1.55-1.80 

1.55 

1.55-1.80 

1.55 

1.295 

1.245 

1.245 

1.195 

1.58 

1.45 

1.145 

1.095 

1.22 

1.00 

Figures  show  that  for  November,  milk 
sales  in  metropolitan  area  were  better 
than  3,(X)0,()(X)  quarts  higher  than  Novem¬ 
ber  a  year  ago.  November  is  the  fourth 
consecutive  month  with  fiuid  milk  sales 
better  than  the  same  month  in  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  year.  While  figures  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  indications  that  consumption  in¬ 
creases  in  upstate  markets  are  com¬ 
parable. 

1935  Review.  Prepared  by  Loomis-Pirtle 
Dairy  Service  is  a  preliminary  survey 
from  which  following  figures  are  taken : 

For  first  7  months  of  1935,  feed  prices 
were  10  to  20  per  cent  above  dairy  product 
prices.  In  August  they  were  about  com¬ 
parable  and  since  that  time  the  level  of 
feed  prices  has  been  from  6  to  30  per 
cent  below  dairy  products. 

Total  milk  produced  in  U.  S.  during  first 
11  months  of  1935  was  1,100,000,000  pounds 
less  than  1934,  including  that  used  for 
manufactured  products.  There  has  been 
about  a  5  .per  cent  increase  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction  per  cow,  pointing  to  a  decrease 
in  total  number  of  cows  compared  to  1934. 

In  1935  butter  production  was  3.75  per 
cent  below  1934. 

Production  of  condensed  milk  was  7.3 
per  cent  and  evaporated  milk  9.1  per 
cent  above  1934.  In  November  over  twice 
as  much  evaporated  milk  was  manufac¬ 
tured  as  in  November,  1934. 

Cheese  produced  in  1935  was  1.6  per 
cent  above  previous  year ;  cheese  con¬ 
sumption  was  4.7  per  cent  better;  butter 
consumption  was  5.7  per  cent  under  pre¬ 
vious  year. 


Butter  Imports.  Butter  is  imported 
when  difference  between  New  York  and 
London  price  is  more  than  14  cents, 
amount  of  the  tariff  wall.  There  were 
heavy  imports  of  butter  early  part  of 
year,  which  dropped  off  rather  suddenly, 
but  recently,  spread  between  New  York 
and  London  prices  widened  to  the  point 
where  there  are  likely  to  be  heavier  im¬ 
ports.  December  imports  of  butter  were 
approximately  167,320  pounds. 


Butter  in  Storage.  The  American 
Creamery  and  Poultry  Produce  Review 
estimates  that  storage  holdings  on  Jan- 
u^y  1  were  36,250,000  pounds  as  compared 
with  47,175,000  on  the  same  date  a  year 
ago. 

EGGS 

Figures  indicate  that  egg  production 
has  been  considerably  above  a  year  ago. 
Consumption  has  increased  also  under 
the  influence  of  lower  retail  prices  but 
consumption  has  hardly  been  good  enough 
to  handle  increased  production.  However 
the  storage  situation  is  better  than  it 
as  eggs  in  storage  are  being  reduced 
about  as  rapidly  as  a  year  ago.  The 
American  Creamery  and  Poultry  Produce 
Review  estimates  that  on  January  4  there 
Were  886,000  cases  of  eggs  in  storage  as 
against  533,000  cases  on  same  date  a  year 
ago. 

Elgg  prices  are  likely  to  be  an  up  and 
uown  proposition  for  the  next  few  weeks, 
epending  largely  on  weather.  At  this 
riting  we  have  had  considerable  snow 
ut  without  unduly  cold  temperatures. 
There  is, an  increase  in  the  number  of 
Drown  eggs  being  sent  to  the  New  York 
hy  northeastern  poultrymen.  In 
dition  to  the  same  care  given  to  white 
®8g8,  it  is  suggested  that  some  grading 


provement  in  prices  in  the  East,  there  is 
cause  for  concern  from  the  west  where 
the  bulk  of  holdings  are  to  be  found. 

Judging  from  the  trend  in  shipments 
and  prices,  the  country  can  be  divided  in¬ 
to  two  districts,  one,  Maine-New  York- 
Michigan,  where  growers  are  holding 
firm  and  selling  for  better  prices  than 
thirty  days  ago.  In  the  other  area,  in¬ 
cluding  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  sell. 

There  is  a  question  in  the  minds  of 
dealers  as  to  whether  or  not  present 
prices  can  be  maintained  while  the  west¬ 
ern  market  is  in  a  bearish  position.  Cold 
weather  has  helped  to  maintain  the  pre¬ 
vailing  level  in  most  markets.  It  has 
been  too  cold  to  move  potatoes  in  any 
quantity  and  for  long  distances. 

This  hand  to  mouth  dealing  has  result¬ 
ed  in  track  holdings  relatively  light  for 
this  time  of  the  year  and  with  continued 
cold  weather  the  situation  may  continue 
for  some  time. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  which 
wrecks  the  diversion  plan  for  Maine  may 
result  in  heavier  supplies  in  that  several 
hundred  cars  intended  for  the  starch  fac¬ 
tories  may  now  find  their  way  into  the 
markets. 

The  prevailing  market  in  New  York  is 
on  the  basis  of  $1.75  @  $1.85  on  Maine 
Green  Mountains,  with  Long  Island  and 
New  York  marks  being  about  the  same. 

— Amos  Kirby. 

Onion  Prices  Hold 

Midwestern  and  eastern  producing  sec¬ 
tions  still  quote  onion  prices  about  steady 
from  95c  to  $1.20  per  50  pounds.  Receipts 
in  city  markets  are  of  moderate  volume 
and  prices  of  New  York  yellows  range 
from  $1.20  to  $1.35.  Fifty  pound  sacks  of 
midwestern  yellows  bring  $1.10  to  $1.35. — 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics. 

Apple  Markets  Slow 

Shipments  of  eastern  apples  are  heavier 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  but  de¬ 
mand  is  only  moderate.  Supplies  move 
slowly  at  prices  slightly  lower.  New  York 
McIntosh  brought  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  bushel, 
and  Greenings  $1.12%  to  $1.25  in  New 
York.  New  England  fruit  has  held  prices 


better  than  other  eastern  apples.  Demand 
in  the  Rochester  district  continues  slow 
and  markets  dull  at  a  price  range  of  90c 
to  $1. — U.  S.  D.  A.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

Prices 

U.  S.  index  price  of  farm  products  went 
up  2  points  between  Nov.  15  and  Dec.  15 
and  on  the  latter  date  was  9  points  higher 
than  Dec.  15,  1934.  Purchasing  power  of 
farm  products,  i.  e.  relation  between  what 
farmers  get  and  what  they  pay,  was  90 
per  cent  of  prewar  compared  with  80  per 
cent  on  Dec.  15,  1934  and  as  compared 
with  50  per  cent  at  the  bottom  of  the  de¬ 
pression  in  the  summer  of  1932. 


What  Makes  Cabbage  Price 

What  determines  the  price  of  cabbage 
to  the  producer? 

Five  things,  says  Dr.  F.  A.  Harper  of 
the  New  York  state  college  of  agriculture. 
First,  the  price  of  gold.  It  has  not  chang¬ 
ed  from  $35  an  ounce  since  a  year  ago 
in  the  United  States. 

Second,  the  supply  of  gold,  and  third, 
the  demand  for  gold.  Their  combined  in¬ 
fluences  on  prices  indicate  little  change 
from  a  year  ago.  It  anything,  they  are 
slightly  more  favorable  for  higher  prices. 

Fourth,  the  demand  for  cabbage.  Little 
is  known  about  this  because  no  way  has 
been  devised  to  measure  it.  The  price  of 
market  cabbage  is  influenced  by  the  de¬ 
mand  for  cabbage  to  be  used  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  kraut.  The  demand  from 
kraut  manufacturers  is  starting  slowly 
because  of  reported  heavy  carry-over. 

Fifth,  the  supply  of  cabbage.  New  York 
state  shows  a  decrease  of  twenty-five  per 
cent  in  late  Danish  cabbage  as  compared 
with  1934,  according  to  latest  reports.  The 
amount  this  year  is  estimated  at  157,000 
tons.  Last  year  209,200  tons  were  pro¬ 
duced. 

The  total  estimated  crop  of  cabbage  for 
the  entire  country  is  nineteen  per  cent 
below  the  harvest  of  1934. 


WGY  Form 
PROGRAMS 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  20 

12:35 — "Thanksgiving  Dinners  That  Won’t  Come  Out 
of  Their  Shell.s.’’  Professor  E.  Y,  Smith. 

12:45 — "Stormy  Weather,"  Laura  Wing,  Home  Econom¬ 
ist. 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  21 

12:35 — "Riding  the  Cow-cycle,”  J.  A.  McKee. 

12:45— New  York  State  Department  of  Education. 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  22 

12:35 — "How  a  Poultryman  Can  Win  at  the  Shell 
Game.’’ 

12:45 — "Superstition,”  Bristow  Adams  ( Ck)imtryside 

Talk) 

THURSDAY,'  JANUARY  23 

12:35 — "Grains  for  Gains  from  Dairy  Cows,”  C.  M. 
Siaok. 

12:45 — "Indigestion  in  the  Horse,”  Dr.  A.  L.  Smith. 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  24 

12:35 — New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets. 

12:45 — "The  Women’s  Comer.”  May  Foley. 

SATURDAY.  JANUARY  25 

12:30— WGY  4-H  Fellowship  —  "On  the  Search  for  Bet¬ 
ter  Things.”  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.,  4-H 
Clubs. 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  27 

12:35 — "’Two  Blades  of  Grass.”  Prof.  .lohn  Barron. 

12:45 — "The  Little  Red  Schoolhou.se,  'Twelve  to  One,” 
I^aura  Wing. 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  28 

12:35 — "Land.scaping  the  Farm,”  Clarence  .lohnsnn. 

12:45 — New  York  State  Department  of  Education. 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  29 

12:35— "Lamplighting  Time  in  the  Barnyard.” 

12:45 — "Warm  Chimneys.”  Itay  F.  Pollard  (Country¬ 
side  Talk). 

THURSDAY.  JANUARY  30 

12:35 — "Getting  Handy  with  New  Tools.”  .T.  D.  King. 

12:45— Farm  Credit  Administration  of  Springfield. 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  31 

12:35 — “The  Department  at  Work.”  Emerson  Markham. 

12:45 — "The  Women’s  Comer,”  Gladys  Adams. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  I 

12:30— WGY  4-H  Fellowship  —  "A  Change  of  Pace.’* 
Berkshire  County.  Mass.,  4-H  Clubs. 

12:45 — "The  Tmth  About  Jerseys,”  Ira  G.  Payne. 


We  need  quality: 

Will  pay  big  prices 
for  quality  eggs. 

MARKETING  IN  BUSINESS  107  YEARS. 

Reliable  -  Responsible  -  Respectable 

HUlfTER,  WALTON  &  CO.,  164  Chamber.  St.,  N.  T- 
Send  Postal  for  Egg  Pamphlet,  Free- 


it  takes  good  material  to  make  good  feed.  The  quality  of  the  ingredients 
used  in  Larro  Feeds  is  guarded  as  carefully  as  if  they  were  for  human  food. 
Inspectors  enter  each  incoming  car  and  take  representative  samples.  These 
are  thoroughly  examined  and  analyzed  by  experienced  chemists.  If  the 
carload  conforms  in  every  way  to  the  high  Larro  standard  of  quality,  it  iS| 
accepted.  If  hot,  the  shipper  must  find  a  new  buyer.  Off-gVade  materials 
are  never  even  unloaded  at  the  Larro  Mill.  That's  another  reason  why 
Larro  .feeds  are  clean,  wholesome  and  safe  .  .  ,  and  why  Larro-fed  cows, 
hogs  and  poultry  are  healthier  and  more  profitable  for  their  owners. 
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WHIT^^aOCK 


cwciu....^l2*  100 

EGGS  FOR  i*m 
HATCHING.../  #• 


PER 

100 


All  EGGS  used  are  from  MY  OWN 
BREEDERS.  100%  STATE  LABORA¬ 
TORY  BLOOD-TESTED  for  Pullorum 
Disease  (B.W.D.)  Free  (Tube  Ag¬ 
glutination  Method.) 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing, 
make  QUICK  GROWTH  on  Broilers 
and  Capons.  Write  for  special  prices 
on  large  orders. 

/  SPECIALIZE.  ONE  BREED, 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


DEPT.  B 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


i.'i’.Wliiinj: 


GOLD  BAND  MATINGS 
SPECIAL 


$SO  To  $150 
MORE  PROFIT 

2  to  4  dozen  extra 
eggs  per  hen  means 
$50.00  to  $150.00 
more  profit  from 
100  hens  at  NO 
EXTRA  Cost  to 
YOU! 


For  the  1st  time  wo 
offer  poultry  raisers  chicks 
from  our  Gold  Hand  Mat¬ 
ings  at  prices  all  can  af¬ 
ford.  Tliey’re  a  revelation 
for  premium  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Send  at  once  for  our 
llig  4  Coior  Poultry  Hook 

- and  special  price  offer.  We 

have  18  leading  breeds,  ali  Hioodtested.  Hatched 
in  world’s  largest  incubators. 

THORNWOOD,  Inc.,  101-A  Snead  Bldg,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

(Formerly  Crandall,  Indiana) 


TEN  DAY 

LIVABILITX  GUARANTEE 


The^ive^he^rowand^they  make  your  \ 
poultry  checks  bigger.  Choose  from  20 
highly  developed  breeds.  All  stock  backed 
by  1 7  years  careful  breeding. 

ALL  STOCK  B.W.O.  BLoODTESTED 
Culling  done  by  men  that  have 
passed  state  examination.  A  U.  S.  ap 
proved  hatchery.  lO-day  Livability  Guar¬ 
antee.  Low  1936  prices  make  it  especi¬ 
ally  profitable  to  order  PAY  DAY 
chicks  now.  F  R  E  E  —  2-weeks  supply 
Purina  Startena  with  each  100  chicks. 

Write  for  FREE  descriptive  folder. 

S.  W.  HAYES  HATCHERIES,  —m 
Box  D,  Bloomington.  IH.| 


SEXED  CHICKS 


Also  Regular 
Day  Old  Chicks 

FROM  U.  S.  APPROVED  STOCK. 

All  breeders  B.W.D.  hioodtested.  Chick  losses 
during  first  14  days  replaced  at  one-half 
original  cost.  Get  our  illustrated  catalog — all 
leading  breeds — bred  to  make  you  profits. 
Also  turkey  poults.  Write 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 

BOX  40,  .COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO. 


NEUHAUSER  GOOD  LUCK  CHICKS 


25  lbs.  Purina  Chick  Startena  FREE 
with  Each  100  “Good  Luck”  Chicks 

Think  of  it ...  25  lb«.  of  Food  FREE  with  100  chicks ...  50 
lbs.  FRQ  with  200  chicks,  stc.,  by  bookincr  ordor  3  wooks 
in  advanc*.  Rll  broodozs  bloodtsstod.  Low  Pricos. 
SEXED  CHICKS  .  .  .  oithor  day-old  pidUts  or  cockorols 
90%  Sox  Guarantos.  , 

SEX'LINKEO  Hyl»rids...fast  9rew«n,  mako  ^ 
good  loyors  or  capons. 

Box  f05.  Napoleon.  Ohio. 

Neuhauser  Chick  Hatcheries 


14^ 

LtVABlUlTY 

Guarantee 


Crandall  Hatchi^ 

Healthy-Hardy  CnlC^SV  Dept,  a 

From  Select  5lood-Tested  Flocks 

Send  for  dGScrlptlve  Cataloi^ue  &  Prices 

OfFtR  WITH  Each  Order 


w 

CENTURY 

BABY  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PROFITS 


Ejfg  price*  are  higher  -  •  raise  20th  Century 
Chicks  and  make  money.  Thousands  know 
their  true  value.  12  Breed*  -  Wh.  Leghorns, 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  R.  1. 
Whites,  N.  H.  Reds,  Wyandotte*,  Wh.  &  Bl. 
Giants,  Buff  Orps,  Brahmas  &  Pekin  Ducks. 

DAY-OLD  SEXED  CHICKS 
Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  low  prices 
TODAY  Code  955 


CU  I  ^  I#  ^  $1.50  per  100  or  $15.00  per  1000  less 
■  1  I  w  rVS  than  list  prices  if  ordered  soon  for 
January.  February,  March  and  April.  ROCKS.  REDS 
and  LEGHORNS.  Established  1910.  Write  today. 

THE  KEYSTONE  FARM  &.  HATCHERY 
Box  28,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


layers  d/d  lay, 


At  Georgia.  At  Hunterdon  Co.  At  Passaic  Co. 

At  Vineland.  Poultry  Item  Trophy  Contest. 

High  R.  I.  Red  pen  in  one  contest.  Also  high  R.  I. 
Red  hen  with  313.6  points.  At  another,  high  Barred 
Rock  pen  and  hen.  W.  Leghorn  hen  laid  313  eggs. 
Kerr's  five  high  pens  laid  11.439  eggs,  average 
weight  24.07  ounces  per  dozen.  All  contest  birds 
bred  and  reared  on  Kerr's  own  breeding  farm. 
This  shows  ancestry  of  Kerr's  Lively  Chicks,  bred 
to  lay.  120,000  breeders  carefully  culled,  banded 
and  blood-tested.  28  years'  experience  and  fair 
dealing  guarantee  satisfaction.  Write  for  free 
Kerr  Chick  Book  and  advance  order  discount  offer. 

KERR  CHiCKERIES,  Inc. 

21  Railroad  Avenue  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Branch  Offices:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton.  Camden:  N.  Y.— Bing¬ 
hamton,  Middletown,  Schenectady,  East  Syracuse  Kingston;  Penna. 
— Lancaster.  Scranton:  Mass.— West  Springfield.  Lowell;  Conn. — 
Danbury,  Norwich;  Del.— Selbyvillc.  (Address  Dept. 2le  •) 


BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Hatches  Every  Mon.  &  Thur. 


White  Leghorns.  White  Wyandotte.s,  I 
Rrown  U'ghoms.  R.  1.  Reds.  Rarred  > 

Rocks.  White  Rocks.  Ruff  Rocks _  J 

Rlack  Minorcas  &  Anconas  _ 

White  Minorcas  &  N.  H.  Re<ls  _ 

W’hite  &  Black  Giants,  Ruff  Minorcas  _ 

Assorted  _ _ _ 


Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

A 

AA 

AAA 

100 

100 

100 

$8.00 

$  9.00 

$10.00 

8.50 

9.50 

10.50 

9.00 

10.00 

11.00 

9.50 

10.50 

11.50 

_  $7.00-100 

All  Rreeders  Rlood-Tested  by  antigen  method.  100%  live  arrival  pastpaid.  You  can  pay  more  .  .  .  but  you 
can’t  buy  better  Chicks  at  any  price.  ORDKR  NOW’  OR  WRITE  FOR  24  PAGE  CATALOG. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  T.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FREE  Chick  Feed  With 
WOLF  CHICKS 


Order  Your  Chicks  3  Weeks  in  Advance 

find  get  25  lbs.  (a  two  weeks'  supply)  of  Purina  STARTENA  free  with 
each  lOO  Wolf  Farmers’  Friend  Chicks.  Order  chicks  now. 

Wolf  “Formers'  Friend’’  Chicks  from  flocks  inspected  by  A.  P.  A.  are 
the  choice  of  thousands.  My  Big  FREE  Catalog  tells  you  the  complete 
story  about  our  11  profitable  breeds  and  how  we  have  improved 
our  Breeding  Flocks  by  purchases  of  R.  O.  P.  Stock.  Blood*testing 
^  with  Antigen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  American  Poultry  Association  flock  inspector. 

B  All  reactors  removed.  We  guarantee  100  per  cent  live  delivery.  Get  my  Big  FREE  Catalog 
•  •  .  it  is  full  of  facts  you  should  know.  Simply  mail  a  post  card,  or  write  TODAY  ! 

■  WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Gibsonburg,  Ohio,  Box  6 

■  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 


m  A«F.A«  Inspected  Flocks 


CAREFULLY  CULLED  BLOOD-TESTED  CHIX 

FULL  BRED  SELECTED  BREEDERS,  EXCELLENT  QUALITY,  SAFE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED.  ORDER 
NOW.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 

WHITE  OR  BROWN  LEGHORNS  - . — . . . . $2.25 

BUFF  OR  BLACK  LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS  - 2.25 

BARRED  — WHITE  OR  BUFF  ROCKS  - - 2.50 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  OR  R.  I.  REDS  - - 2.50 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  guaranteed  livability  - 3.00 

WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  - 4.00 

WHITE  OR  BLACK  GIANTS  - - - - - 2.75 

HEAVY  ASSORTED  - 2.25 

LIGHT  ASSORTED  - 2.00 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Box  A, 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

.$2.25 

$4.25 

9  8.00 

$38.75 

$  75.00 

.  2.25 

4.50 

8.50 

41.25 

80.00 

.  2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

.  2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43/75 

85.00 

.  3.00 

5.75 

11.00 

53.75 

105.00 

.  4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

73.75 

145.00 

.  2.75 

5.50 

10.50 

51.25 

100.00 

.  2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

38.75 

75.00 

.  2.00 

4.00 

7.50 

36.75 

70.00 

PORT  TREVORTON,  PENNA. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  BABY  CHICKS  —  hatched  from  rigidly  culled  —  properly 
mated — blood  tested  breeders  (antigen  method  used)  under  our  personal  supervision. 
’I'lipusands  of  chicks  hatching  for  prompt  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Utility  grade 
Large  'Type  ’Wnite  IjCghorms — Ruff  Legliorns — Rrown  I^x^ghorns — Ancona.s — Rlack  Minorca,s 
50  chicks  $4.25 — 100  chicks  $7.5()  —  New  Ilampshires — Barred-’White-Buff  Rocks — Beds- 
White  Wvandottes — Buff  Orpingtons  50  chicks  $4.75 — 100  chicks  $8.00.  Special  Sunnyfield 
Rlack  Minorcas — Pedigreed  Mated  Cloverdale  Wtiite  Leghorns — New  Hampshires  direct  from 
New  Hampshire  50  chicks  $6.50 — 100  chicks  $12.00.  Sexed  day  old  pullets  90%  guaranteed 
Utility  grade  heavy  breed  $12.00  hundred — light  breeds  $15.00  hundred— cockerels  heavy 
$10.00  hundred — white  leghorns  $5.00  hundred — assorted  light  cockerels  $4.00  hundred. 

Write  for  catalogue  —  complete  price  list. 


AMERICAN  CHICKERIES, 


Grampian,  Pa. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD  -  TESTED  CHICKS 

(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD.)  Electric  hatched. 

Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per  50 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  ..$4.75 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS . ...4.75 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  RED  ROCK  CROSS  - - - 5.25 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  - 6.25 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

.$4.75 

$9.00 

$43.00 

$85.00 

.  4.75 

9.00 

43.00 

85.00 

.  5.25 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

.  6.25 

12.00 

55.00 

115.00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed, 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS. 


10%  books  order. 

BOX  A. 


Can  ship  C.O.I).  Catalog  free.  CC  4849. 

SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


All  BreedersBIood  Tested  (CashorC.O.D.)  100  500  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $8.00  $40.00  $80. 

Bar.  Rocks  &,.Wh.  Rocks _  8.00  40.00  80. 

R.  I.  Reds  &  Wh.  Wyand _  8.00  40.00  80. 

N.  Hampshires  &  Wh.  Minorcas _  9.00  45.00  90. 

H.  Mix  $7;  Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thur.  100%  live  del. 
prepaid.  Literature  FREE. 

THE  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


p  C-la  Hollywood  Strain  White  Leghorn  Chicks, 
ror  ijalc  froiu  R.w.Ii  tested  stock.  Write  for  circu¬ 
lar  and  prices.  Rice's  Poultry  Farm,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 


NEW  HAIMPSHIPE  RED  CHICKS 

All  breeding  flocks  blood-tested  by  the  agglutination 
method.  Personal  supervision  with  every  order. 

THE  hISCLCK  HATwhERY,  L  kanei  tel  s,  N.  Y. 


Sch>veislers™°f°ffi?‘’CHrCK 


s 


“CUSTOMER  PROVEN’’— 84%  of  our  orders 
from  old  customers.  THEY  KNOW  from  ex¬ 
perience  our  chicks  are  best.  Here  are  the 
reasons  — 

Every  Breeder  Blood  Tested. 

19  years  selective  breed  improvement  pro¬ 
gram. 

Our  big,  husky  northern  grown  chicks  are 
bred  for  livability,  fast  growth  and  high 
egg  production. 

'  Supervised  breeders  with  over  500  pedigree 
cockerels  from  R.O.P.  sires  and  dams  with  records  from 
240  to  317  eggs. 

Over  100  OHieial  Contest  Ilecords  up  to  301  eggs  in 
contest  ending  1935. 

Rated  higliest  breeder  (with  4  different  breetls)  in 
Poultiy  Item  Breeder  Award.  50  pullets  averaged  232.6 
eggs  per  bird  —  24.37  oz.  per  dozen. 

Our  1936  chicks  in  14  popular  breeds  are  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  high  record  pens.  Straight  or  sex-separated  chicks. 
Blood-Tested  Breeder  Quality  at  Low  Prices. 
Send  for  our  new  1936  Free  Catalog 
and  big  early  order  discotmt. 

208  Northampton. 
BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


Schwegler’s  Hatchery, 


Mil ®''  started  Chicks,  hatch- 
I J  Ing  eggs,  growing  pullets — New  Hampshire 

'Jr  State  Accredited  flock.  All  breeders  100%  State 
tested  BWD  free,  no  reactors.  Money  back  satisfac¬ 
tion  guarantee.  Free  Catalog.  Write  MELVIN  MOUL, 
BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire 

MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  Rig  W.  I.,eg- 
homs,  $8.00-100.  H.  Mixed  $7.00.  Safe  delivery  P.P. 
M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  6,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


ygjtCen^  Cf\A/x\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED.CashorC.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Large  'Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $8.00  $40.00  $80.00 

Barred  &  W.  PbTnouth  Rocks _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Beds _  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  - ^ _  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  Breedei-s  Blood-Tested  for  RWD  by  the  stained  an¬ 
tigen  method,  culled  for  egg  production.  100%  live  del. 
postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  FREE  cir.  giv¬ 
ing  full  description  of  hatchery  and  breeders. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


JUNIATA  CHICKS.  Order  your  chicks  now  for  Feb.. 
Mar.  &  April  from  the  oldest,  largest,  and  best 
equipped  Leghorn  Farm  in  this  section,  direct  im¬ 
porters  of  large  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN.  Photos  of 
Farm  and  Stock  sent  FREE.  Write  today. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  r.ch  nko  pa 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatched  entirely  in  Electric'  Incubators. 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  1936  OFFER  SHOWN  ON  LATEST 
FREE  CATALOG.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. .$8. 00  $40.00  $80.00 
Barred  or  White  Rocks  _ 8.00 

B.  1.  Reds  _ _ _ 

New  Hamp.shlre  Beds  _ 9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _ 7.00 

All  breedt^s  RIood-Te.sted  for  R.W.I).  by  ; 
method.  100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Order  direct 
from  this  ad  if  you  so  desire. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A.  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 
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40.00 

80.00 

8.00 
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80.00 
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7.00 
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by 

Stained 

antigen 

CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


100 


Electric  Hatched : 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $8.  $40.  $80. 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Beds .  8.  40.  80. 

Bed-RocksCross.N.H.Reds.Wh.&Bl.Min.  9.  45.  90. 

Assorted  $7.00-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWI) 
Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled,  under 
my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  &  Thursday 
of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash  or  COD. 
Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our  Breeds, 
Farm  and  Hatchery.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LEGHORN  CHICKS,  large  and  low  prices.  TOM 
BARRON  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


“KERLIN-QUALiTY’ 
DAY-OLD 
PULLETS 


36  years  developing 
Money-Making  S.C.,W. 
Leghorns.  Big,  beautiful 
white  birds.  Lay  big,  white 
eggs  and  lots  of  them. 
Mountain  reared.  Trap- 
nested  breeders.  All  breeders  bloodtested  for 
B.W.  D.  by  licensed  Vets.  Allreactors  removed.  90%  Sex  Guar¬ 
antee.  Baby  chicks— both  sexes.  Low  Priced.  Big  catalog  free. 
KERLIN  POULTRY  FARM,  211  Walnut  Rd.,  Centre  HaU,  PS. 


BIG  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

Bloodtested  (Official  Pa.  State  Aggluti¬ 
nation  Method ) .  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Reserve  order  now  at  these  low  prices. 
^U||^|fiC$9  per  100;  $43  per  500;  $85  per  1000. 

Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guar.  10% 
books  order.  Catalog  Free. 

MARVIN  F.  NOLL,  Box  1,  KLLINr  bLTbKSVILLE,  PA- 


NOLL 


MEN  and  WOMEN  c^rs. 

No  investment.  Write  for  Particulars. 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY, 


for 


Box  25, 
Columbus  Grove.  0. 


A  MTC  Jersey  White.  Sexed  Chicks.  'Tb® 
I I  /\  [\  I  J  Pound  Cockerels  six  mo.  (lat.  Free. 
'“•*■**  Goshen  Poultry  Farm,  Goshen,  Indiana. 


Hollywood 


leghorn 

CHICKS 

Hollywood  Single  Comb  White  Tyeghom  CTiick*, 
Bred  for  size  and  egg  production.  W’rite  for  Free 
Circular. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  22,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


CHICKS  AND  PULLETS — Large  Tvoe  Leghorn 
H.  Beds.  MILLER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Myerstown,  P*- 
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redbird  farm 

R.  I.  Reds,  Rock-Red  Cross 

Profitable  for  Broilers  and  Eggs 

Customers  report  a  good  i)ercentage  of  3  lb.  broilers 
at  10  weeks  from  our  stock.  Pullets  start  laying 
at  about  4^^  months,  and  are  usually  in  50% 
production  of  standard-size  eggs  at  6  months. 

98%  LIVABILITY 
GUARANTEED 

first  4  weeks 

Chicks  lost  in  excess  of  2%  during  first  4  weeks 
will  be  replaced  free  Or  purchase  price  refunded. 
Chistomers  habitually  raise  98%  or  better.  RED- 
BIRD  FARM  CHICKS,  shipi^  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
by  air  mail,  arrive  100%  alive. 

44,000  Pullonim  Tested  Breeders 

Largest  R.  I.  Red  flock  In  the  United  States  tested 
for  pullorum  and  found  100%  FREE.  Tests  were 
made  by  the  Mass.  Agricultural  College.  This  strain 
has  made  steady  progress  for  25  years  —  from  45 
hens  to  44.000  breeders.  Generations  of  scientific 
breeding  have  given  our  strain  outstanding  vigor, 
large  size  and  heavy  egg  production.  Every  egg 
entering  om-  Incubators  is  produced  on  our  own  farm. 
REDBIRD  FARM  REDS  are  making  money  for 
thousands  of  our  customers.  Give  them  a  trial; 
they  H'itl  do  as  well  for  you. 

Make  Reservations  NOW 

and  benefit  by  our  Early  Order  Discount.  Write 
today  for  details  and  copy  of  our  1936  CATALOG. 

Redbird  Farm,  WRE  NTH  AM, "’mass. 


Why  be  satisfied  with  small  birds  and  small 
eggs.  Many  of  our  pullets  weigh  from  41/2 
to  5  lbs.  Cockerels  SYz  to  7  lbs.  We  pedi¬ 
gree  hatch  only  chicks  from  hens  250  eggs 
and  over.  Every  egg  incubated  produced  on 
the  farm. 

Write  for  free  circular. 

Box  90, 

CAMBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


Content  Farms, 


FBErRANCL 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
(Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen  Method.) 
Extra  ciuaJity  chicks  at  $10.00  per  1 00:  $48.50  per  500, 
$95  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  10% 
books  order. 


Box  P,  j 

Kleinf*lt«r}vill»,Ri. 

PEDIGREED  LECHORMS 


Highest  Leghorn  Pen  rU  U.  S. 
Contest— 293  Eggs;  306  Pts. 

ben.  Proven  Livability^  Long 
LvHe.  Ftne  Body  Type.  Redttced 
Prices.  Chicks.  Eggs.  Eariy 
order  discount. 

KAUDEirS  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 

Box  106,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


MAPU 'TilDril 

CHICKS  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS.  CERTIFIED 
„  Barred  Rocks  and  New  Hampshires. 

supenor  Quality  with  vigor,  livability,  fast  growth, 
good  production  of  large  eggs  bred  into  them. 
RED-ROCK  pullets  AND  COCKERELS. 

Wonderful  for  Layers  or  for 
LROSS-RRFnQ  barred  broilers  or  roa-sters. 

^  Qgt  Om.  Polder  and  Prices  Now. 

william  S.  MAPES,  Box  A,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


keystone  CHICK&— Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns. 

Established  1910— Penna.'s  pioneer  hatchery 
>  lias  furnished  the  foundation  stock  for  thou- 
,  . sands  of  the  largest  and  mo.st  profitable  poul- 
^try  farms  in  the  eastern  U.  S.  for  many  years. 
K...  “  .  ,  fitialtliy  and  vigorous,  blood  te.sted  stock, 

utdsuiiable  prices.  Write  THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS 
4  HATCHERY.  Box  28.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


rrBLACK  l.e:ghorim  chicks— 

ay.  pay.  No  pickouts  in  puflots.  Circular  free. 
^  E  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Chicks  ;  ^1  kinds,  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood-test- 
Nrvn,  .  ,..®“  breeding  flocks.  (Early  order  discount). 
HATrurD^i)“®'  .  ^’atalog  free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY 
III  Manchester  Rd.,  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 

I^lien  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.WD.)  by  the 
Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutinatioii  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 

WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


1911 


When  you  buy  Hall’s  Chicks  you  get 
more  than  just  chicks 


1936 


With  and  behind  every  chick  is  the  accumulated  experience  of 

25  YEARS 

as  a  poultry  farm,  a  breeding  plant,  a  hatchery,  and  a  service  organization. 
We  started  selling  baby  chicks  in  191 1,  and  1 936  is  our 

SILVER  ANNIVERSARY 

We  have  always  done  the  best  job  we  knew  how  to  do,  but  each  year  has 
taught  us  something  new.  Year  by  year  we  have  improved  the  quality  of  our 
hatchery  flocks;  through  the  years  we  have  learned  to  hatch  a  better  chick. 

We  do  not  have  to  guess,  we  do  not  have  to  follow  methods  and  policies 
which  have  proved  successful  to  others  —  WE  KNOW,  because  we  have 
learned  through  25  years  of  hatching,  brooding,  rearing,  housing,  care  — 
25  years  exploring,  experimenting,  studying  pure  breeds  and  crossbreeds 
to  find  the  MOST  PROFITABLE  chicks  for  our  continually  growing 
army  of  customers. 

For  more  than  7  years  every  single  egg  that  has  gone  into  our  mammoth 
incubators  has  been  from  flocks 

Officially  found  Free  from  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.) 

—  no  wonder  Hall’s  Chicks  have  a  great  reputation  of  livability! 

We  pioneered  In  Introducing  the  Rock-Red  cross  —  “Barred  Hallcross” 
—  in  1 93 1,  and  now  nearly  everyone  is  doing  it! 

But  crosses  between  two  breeds  vary  in  quality  just  as  the  two  parent  stocks 
vary  in  quality,  and  we  believe  our  flocks  of  Rocks  and  the  Reds,  as  well  as  of 
New  Hampshires,  Leghorns,  and  Wyandottes,  have  no  superiors. 

Each  year  our  business  grows  because  more 
and  more  poultry  raisers  discover  the 

EXTRA  PROFITABLENESS 

of  Hall’s  Chicks 

It  has  taken  25  years  to  assure  all  this  extra  profitableness, 
and  we  offer  it  to  you  without  extra  charge. 

Get  Hall’s  Chicks  in  1936,  and  prove  for 
yourself  this  extra  profitableness 


Free  Catalog 

“Never  a  week 
without  a  hatch,” 
Since  1927 

We  ship  Prepaid  and 
Guarantee  Safe  Delivery. 

Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


VanDuzc» 

CIUcU 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  ROCKS 

95%  livability  to  3  weeks  guaran¬ 
teed.  Business-like  birds  for  large 
and  small  flocks.  Big  broilers,  husky, 
persistent  layers  —  famous  for  health 
and  production  of  large  eggs.  Get 
in  on  the  profits  with  a  Van 
Duzer  flock.  W’rite  for  folder  and  prices. 

VAN  DUZER  POULTRY  FARM— New  York  State’s 
Largest  Certified  Hatchery,  Box27,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.Y. 


I 


■AYLOR’S  CHICKS 

— Dependable  layers — Past  growing,  12  popular 
varieties.  Blood-tested.  Also  Cross  Breeds  and 
day  old  pullets.  FREE  CATALOG. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  Box  12,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


UBOIS 


fSplS 


I  I  Official  Laying  Contests  show  splendid  results 
■  I  for  this  wonder  breed  that  combines  rapid 
broiler  development  with  heavy  production  of 
■■MHI  large  eggs.  Plenty  of  meat  on  a  sturdy  frame. 
The  “All  Purpose’’  fowl.  DuBois  Baby  Chicks  come 
from  flocks  bred  for  Livability.  'They  PAY 
W’rite  for  folder,  prices. 

Box  A, 

NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


DuBois  Poultry  Farm, 


Banker’s  Quality 


Baby  chicks  and  pullets 
from  carefully  selected, 
blood  te.sted  breeders.  Large  type  White  Leghorns.  Bar¬ 
ron  Strain.  New  Hampshire  Uetls.  Hubbard  .strain.  Bar¬ 
red  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Bun- 
ner  and  White  Pekin  ducklings.  Write  for  prices,  GOOD- 
FLOX  POULTRY  FARM,  Earle  Banker.  Dansville,  N.Y. 


HILLPOTa-jSi^CHICKS 


QUICK  MATURING— HEAVY  LAYERS 

Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 
Standard — Special— Super  Mating;s 
You’ll  take  a  Leghorns — Rocks — Reds 
lively  interest  in  FROM  MASTER  BRED  STRAINS 

these  beauties  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns:  Hollywood — Tancred — 
Oakdale  Strains.  Barred  Rocks:  Thompson — 
BishopStrains.  R.  I.  Reds:Tompkins — Knicker¬ 
bocker  Strains.  New  Hampshires. 
Hillpot-Quality  are  bred  for  high  livability  and 
I  rapid  growth.  Real  money  makers. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  129  Milford  Rd. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

l?hl=l.li«!IH.'.l.l!ia'J.'.H!4l!MJ.' - 


Day  Old  Chicks  — 

3  Weeks  Old  Chicks 

4  to  12  Weeks  Old 

Pullets 

100%  Live  Delivery 
Write  quick  for  low 
1936  prices 


SEVEN  STAR  REASONS  WHY  YOU  SHOULD  BUY 
AVERY’S  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS! 

(1)  ALL  Eggs  set  are  Large  Size  —  from  breeders  on 
our  own  three  farms  ONLY.  (2)  Not  a  single  reactor 
in  16  years  BWD  State  Testing  (tube  agglut. ).  (3)  Bred 
for  profitable  flock  averages.  (4)  Large  uniform  brown 
eggs  —  even  color  and  shape.  (5)  Uniform  RED  colored 
flock.  (6)  Unusual  Vigor  and  Low  Mortality.  (7)  We 
replace  or  reftmd  losses  first  2  weeks. 

8.000  "home  farm’’  breeders.  Fine  catalog  now  ready 
tells  about  customer  results.  Write  today  for  hatches 
«_  available.  Have  been  persistently  oversold. 
—  Satisfaction  euarauteed. 

C.  T.  AVERT  &  SON 

Route  7t  Colrain,  Mass. 


C  H  Rl  STI ES  vreumampshires 

Abg’ffi'SPIZZERINKTUM 


VilVI,  VITALITY,  VIGOR 

which  means  high  livability  in 
chicks :  low  mortality  in  layers. 

Authentic  Native  Strain 

Our  SPIZZERINKTUM  strain  has 
turned  the  tide  toward  success  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  poultry  raisers.  It  will  pay  you 
to  investigate. 

Straight  New  Hampshires  for  both  eggs  and  meat 
Chris-Cross  Chicks  tor  Barred  broilers 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List, 

Andrew  Christie 

BOX  55,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


IOeneMChicks 

BROILERS— ROASTERS— EGGS 


Bred  14  years  for  Big  eggs  and  Extra- Profit  Broilers. 
Customers  report  flock  ave.  up  to  260  eggs  and  3 
lb.  broilers  at  9  weeks.  WENE  1934-35  Storrs  Con¬ 
test  Pen  layed  eggs  ave.  25  oz.  per  doz.  Big  FREE 
catalog  gives  prices,  tells  how  you  save  2c  per  chick 
by  ordering  early.  10  Breeds,  including  our  Famous 
^^6116“  Cross. 

IMMEDIATE  OR  FUTURE  DELIVERY. 

$A.90 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

Dept.  603  VINELAND,  N.  J.  Phone  123 


6 


per 

100 

up. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


'  HUBBARD'S  ^ 

(Puj{'d-(htsjA. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


YOU,  TOO,  can  make  bigger  poultry  profits  if 
you  select  chicks  of  balanced  breeding.  For  18 
years  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  havebeen  scieno 
tifically  developed  with  an 
8  Point  Program  with  the 
sole  idea  of  making  more 
money  for  poultrymen. 

Not  a  single  trapnested 
pedigreed  bird  is  ever  sold. 

Every  Hubbard  chick  you 
buy  is  free  from  Pullorum 
Disease  (B.W.D.),  is  big- 
bodied,  inheriting  rugged 
health  and  vitality.  They 
grow  fast,  provide  early  in¬ 
come,  and  stand  up  under 
heavy  egg  production. 

Mail  coupon  for  a  copy 
of  our  free  money-making 
catalog.  Full  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

HuUkarJ  Fanns 

WALPOLE,  N.H. 

Branch  Plants:  Ransomville,  N.  Y.  —  Ephrata,  Pa. 

PI 


BALANCED 

BREEDING 

FEATURES 

1  Low  Mortality 

2  Freedom  from 
Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease  IB.  W.  D.) 

3  Fast,  Uniform 

Growth 

4  Outstanding 

Vigor 

5  Rapid,  Full 
Feat  h  ering 

6  Early  Maturity 

7  Good  Egg 
Production 

8  Large  Egg  Size 


HUBBARD  FARMS 
Walpole,  N.  H.,  BoxNo.  >21-6 
Please  mail  a  free  copy  of  your  1936  catalog. 

Name _ 

Address - 


City.. 


.State.. 
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Ringoes,  N.  J. 

Thanks  for  the  $85.71  check  received  today. 
It  will  help  towards  paying  doctor  bills. 

The  policy  we  took  out  with  Mr.  Herdman 
went  into  effect  at  noon  September  20th  and  my 
accident  happened  at  10:30  a.  m.,  September  21st, 
just  a  few  hours  after  the  policy  was  effective. 

We  certainly  appreciate  the  prompt  and  cour¬ 
teous  settlement  made  by  the  North  American 
Accident  Insurance  Company. 

Anton  Cvetan- 


Recent  Payments 

Paid  Policyholders  to  December  1,  1935 .  $420,799.60 

Paid  Policyholders  during  December  .  2,740.68 


N.  B.  Smith,  Williamstown,  Vt.  - - $  51.43 


Wagon  accident — sprains  and  bruises 

G.  P.  Hazeltine,  Burnham.  Me.  -  15.00 

Struck  by  auto — inj.  hand  and  thigh 

Anton  Cvetan,  R.  I,  Ringoes,  N.  J -  85.71 

Thrown  from  truck — frac.  clavicie 
Maud  E.  Hayes,  East  Worcester,  N.  Y.._  20.00 

Struck  by  car— bruised  flip  and  wrist 
Mrs.  Helen  Crosby,  Patterson,  N.  Y._.  _  20.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  ribs,  shock  &  contusions 

Mrs.  Ethel  Wilkes,  R.  3,  Cato,  N.  Y -  40.00 

Auto  accident — spinal  concussion,  sprain¬ 
ed  neck 

Mrs.  Carrie  E.  Read,  Westminster,  Vt -  30.00 

Struck  by  auto— inj.  shoulder,  chest, 
spinal  cord 

Vida  B.  Harris,  Williamstown,  N.  Y. -  92.86 

Auto  accident — frac.  hip  and  leg 
F.  L.  Weaver,  Jr.,  Deposit,  N.  Y -  27.14 

Auto  overturned — injuries 

F.  H.  Yager,  R.  I,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y.  71.43 
Auto  collision — fnac.  ribs  and  femur 
F.  G.  Ludden,  R.  I,  No.  Dixmont,  Me -  17.86 

Struck  by  truck— frac.  ribs  and  bruises 

Peter  Lenk,  Jamesburg,  N.  J - -  4.28 

Auto  accident — lacerations  and  bruises 

Hida  Frampton,  Elmer,  N.  J -  34.28 

Auto  collision— frac.  metatarsal 

Anthony  Kraeger,  Constableville,  N.  Y -  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — injuries 

Paul  Marecek,  Castle  Creek,  N.  Y - -  30.00 

Auto  overturned — fiac.  shoulder  &  ribs 

E.  G.  Boisvert.  Lebanon,  N.  H. -  30.00 

Auto  overturned — frac.  rib 

Oliver  Perry,  Massena,  N.  Y _  58.57 

Auto  collision — frac.  wrist 

Willis  Demarest.  Red  Creek,  N.  Y -  64.28 

Auto  collision- frac.  humeins  and  ulna 

Olive  K.  W.  Green,  Hamburg.  N.  J -  30.00 

Auto  accident — cut  lip,  contused  knee 

Mrs.  Ida  Beayon,  Castleton,  Vt -  115.71 

Auto  accident— frac.  ribs,  inj.  back 

Erie  H.  Wilson,  R.  I,  Campbell,  N.  Y -  20.00 

Auto  collision— bruised  knee 

B.  H.  Hitchings,  West  Valley,  N.  Y -  78.57 

Auto  collision — sprains,  abrasions 

Victor  Brenon,  R.  I,  Carthage,  li.  Y -  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — frac.  leg 

C.  J.  Hanlon,  Chicopee,  Mass -  107.14 

Auto  collision — frac.  nose  &  jaw,  cuts 

Paul  Kralovich,  Andover,  Conn -  30.00 

Travel  accident — fiac.  leg 

Nadine  Weller,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y _  20.00 

Auto  accident — inj.  arm  &  leg  &  lameness 

Virginia  C.  Hurd,  Berwick,  Maine _  72.86 

Auto  accident — inj.  chest,  neck  arm  &  spine 


$423,540.28 


John  Wonoski,  Woodstock  Valley,  Conn _  500.00 

Auto  collision — loss  of  sight  of  eye 

Nelson  Mitchell,  Jutland,  N.  J . 30.00 

Auto  accident— lacerated  foot 
Mrs.  Alice  M.  Burton,  R.2,  Springfield,  Vt.  37.14 
Auto  accident — strained  leg 

R.  F.  Oonner,  Lockport,  N.  Y _  50.00 

Auto  accident — injuries 

H.  F.  Gaines.  R.  I,  Poultney,  Vt _  130.00 

Auto  collision — injuries 

Camille  Thibault,  Beecher  Falls,  Vt _  35.71 

Thrown  from  wagon — frac.  rib,  bruised  knee 

George  S.  Brown,  Drury,  Mass _  30.00 

Hit  by  car — injuries 

E.  L.  Gatchell,  Andover,  Conn _  40.00 

Auto  overturned — frac.  wrist 

Celia  D.  White.  Fishkill,  N.  Y _  30.00 

Struck  by  bus — lacerations  &  contusions 

W.  F.  Maeck,  Shelburne,  Vt _  40.00 

Sled  tipped  over — frac.  rib,  injuries 

G.  W.  Williams,  R.  I,  Federalsburg,  Md _  30.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  head  and  side 

William  Ryan,  Burlington,  Vt _  50.00 

Auto  accident — cuts  &  contusions  wrist 

Nellie  F.  Waller,  Windsor,  N.  Y. _  15.00 

Struck  by  auto — bruises 

Bruno  Zaboga,  Aquebogue,  L.  I. _  50.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  ribs 

L.  T.  Hazard,  R.  I,  Laconia,  N.  H _  20.00 

Auto  hit  tree — cuts,  .sprains 

Archie  Place,  R.  I,  Richmond,  Vt _  10.00 

Wagon  accident — frac.  ribs 

W.  R.  Parker,  Deposit.  N.  Y _ _  60.00 

Auto  overturned — frac.  collarbone  &  ribs, 
bniises 

John  Kozlowsky,  R.  I,  Scottsville.  N.  Y _  20.00 

Wagon  accident — bruised  leg  and  arm 

Cosmo  Muffoletto,  Brant,  N.  Y _  50.00 

Auto  overturned— frac.  rib  &  contusions 

Mrs.  Bessie  M.  Worden,  Goffstown,  N.  H...  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — frac.  pelvis 

R.  B.  Dickerson,  Sussex,  N.  J _  30.00 

Auto  collision — inj.  forehead,  legs  &  chest 

Harold  Lewis.  R.  I,  Lisle,  N.  Y _  40.00 

Auto  accident. — inj.  scalp,  bruised  body 

J.  H.  Connolly,  R.  I,  Winthrop,  N.  Y _  10.00 

Auto  collision — lacerated  face 

Mrs.  Nora  S.  Burdick.  R.  I,  DeRuyter.  N.Y.  10.00 

Auto  collision — cut  scalp,  contu.sions 

Joseph  Kelich,  R.  3.  Cranbury,  N.  J _  20.00 

Auto  collision — burned  arm  and  chest 

Mrs.  May  Taylor.  Herkimer,  N.  Y. _  85.71 

Auto  collision — injuries 

Emilie  R.  Pratt,  Pownal,  Vt -  70.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — sprained  ankle 


To  date  5,430  policyholders  have  received  weekly  or  death  indemnities. 

Keep  your  policy  renewed 


A,  A,  Associates,  Inc. 


HORTH 
AMEKICAM 

UCENSED  AGENTS  FOR  (,nsurSco( 

CHICAGO 
ILL. 


10  North  Cherry  St. 


LIMITED  $1.00  POLICIES 


Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y. 


*  NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


The  Poultry  Industry  on  Parade 


By  James  E.  Rice,  Trumansburg,  New  York. 

Emeritus  Professor  Poultry  Husbandry,  Cornell  Univ. 
President,  Northeastern  Poultry  Producers  Council. 


ON  February  4-8,  1936,  there  will  be 
held  in  New  York  City  in  the  Port 
of  Authority  Building,  a  Poultry  Indus¬ 
tries  Exposition.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  United  States  all  branches  of  the 
poultry  industry  will  be  assembled  un¬ 
der  one  roof.  Actually  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  on  parade.  The  pro¬ 
cession  of  poultrymen,  poultrywomen 
and  city  people,  old  and  young,  will 
march  “round  and  round”  an  exposition 
room  containing  nearly  four  acres  of 
floor  space.  Here  it  is  intended  to  pfS- 
vide  something  of  human  interest  to 
everyone.  Witness  the  large  number 
and  variety  of  events.  They  cover  the 
widest  possible  scope. 

Backbone  of  the  exposition  will  be 
the  13  states’  exhibits.  These  will  be 
the  states’  headquarters.  Here  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  will  stage  educational,  re¬ 
search  and  regulatory  exhibits.  About 
these  will  be  grouped  nearly  50  booths 
of  individual  breeders  and  hatchery- 
men,  and  poultry  breeder  and  turkey 
associations.  In  these  booths  will  be 
displayed  stock,  eggs,  chicks  and  photo¬ 
graphs,  charts,  breeding  records,  meth¬ 
ods  of  management,  etc.,  which  the 
owner  may  desire  to  use  in  sale  of  his 
products. 

Many  tours  are  being  arranged  by 
county  agricultural  agents  and  home 
demonstration  agents  and  others  in 
the  13  states  to  spend  several  days  in 
New  York  City  to  attend  the  NEPPCO 
meetings,  see  the  exposition,  and  visit 
the  markets.  Here  is  a  splendid  4-in-l 
opportunity  to  combine  business  with 
pleasure. 

There  will  also  be  displayed  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  standard  bred  poultry,  a  turkey 
show,  an  egg  show,  a  baby  chick  show, 
and  a  show  of  many  classes  and  grades 
of  dressed  poultry.  There  will  tje  sev¬ 
eral  judging  contests  including  the  long 
established  eastern  college  contest,  a 
4-H  club  contest  and  an  essay  contest 
by  vocational  agriculture  students. 
All  of  the  above  is  primarily  a  show  for 
producers  and  students. 

This  exposition  goes  one  important 
step  forward  in  conducting  events  of 
this  character.  It  undertakes  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  strong  educational  appeal  to  the 
consumers  of  poultry  and  eggs.  Ex¬ 
position  will  dramatize  to  the  public 
superior  value  of  eggs  and  poultry  as 
hmnan  food;  how  to  buy  and  sell  on  a 
quality  basis,  and  how  to  cook  and 
serve  these  products  in  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  scientific  manner.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  large  representative  consumers’ 
committee  is  at  work  preparing  an 
elaborate  program,  demonstrations  and 


exhibits  of  consumer  education.  Key¬ 
word  of  the  exposition  spelled  in  capi¬ 
tal  letters  is  QUALITY,  QUALITY, 
QUALITY. 

Through  the  center  of  the  exposition 
hall  will  be  booths  of  more  than  60  of 
the  commercial  and  allied  industries. 
Here  will  be  assembled  latest  equip¬ 
ment  for  hatching,  rearing,  feeding,  lay¬ 
ing,  grading,  packing,  and  transporting 
eggs  and  poultry. 

The  poultry  and  agricultural  press 
will  be  largely  represented.  The 
World’s  Poultry  Congress  Organization 
and  Tour  Committee  will  occupy  a 
booth,  as  will  also  the  International 
Baby  Chick  Association.  The  Mercan¬ 
tile  Exchange  will  have  a  graphic  ex¬ 
hibit  showing  how  it  operates.  Fed¬ 
eral  Department  of  Agriculture  will  ex¬ 
hibit  the  famous  “Mechanical  Hen”. 
This  alone  is  worth  going  many  miles 
to  see.  It  consists  of  a  large  mannikin 
model  which  shows  vividly  the  compli¬ 
cated  process  of  digestion,  assimilation, 
and  circulation  in  the  making  of  an  egg. 

Educational  program  in  connection 
with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  Poultry  Producers  Council  will 
depart  from  the  usual  custom  by  sub¬ 
stituting  numerous  round  table  discus¬ 
sions  on  the  most  vital  subjects  of  im¬ 
mediate  interest  instead  of  customary 
set  addresses.  Each  meeting  will  be 
led  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Experts  in  that  field  will  be  present  to 
lead  in  the  discussion  by  the  question 
and  answer  method.  For  this  purpose, 
suitable  meeting  rooms  will  be  provid¬ 
ed  on  same  floor  as  the  exposition. 
Here  is  the  place  to  bring  your  diffi¬ 
cult  questions. 

Recognizing  the  convenience  and 
great  advantage  of  large  groups  meet¬ 
ing  together  socially  on  such  occasions 
NEPPCC  has  reserved  one  entire  floor 
in  Hotel  New  Yorker,  (or  as  much  as 
may  be  required),  for  persons  attend¬ 
ing  the  meetings  and  Exposition. 

In  further  carrying  out  this  policy  of 
“know  thy  neighbor”,  NEPPCC  mem¬ 
bers,  guests  and  visitors  at  the  exposi¬ 
tion  will  have  a  general  convention 
luncheon  at  12.30  P.  M.  at  Hotel  New 
Yorker. 

Port  of  Authority  building  is  ideally 
located  from  standpoint  of  accessabil- 
ity,  since,  like  Rome,  practically  all 
transportation  routes  lead  to  it.  Special 
rates  have  been  secured  on  all  of  the 
railroads. 

Whoever  cooperates  with  the  North¬ 
eastern  Poultry,  Producers  Council  in 
making  the  exposition  a  success  either 
by  exhibiting  or  attending  will  receive 
not  only  immediate  benefit  but  will 
{Continued  on  opposite  page) 


This  group  includes  a  large  part  of  those  men  who  are  managing  the  Poultry  Industries  Exposi¬ 
tion.  From  left  to  right  they  are:  front  row,  Wallace  Moreland,  Paul  Ives,  Saul  Poliak,  Hiram 
Merriman,  T.  L.  Clapp,  Oscar  Harrison,  R.  C.  Bradley,  J.  C.  Taylor;  second  row,  Evelyn  Kalisch, 
F.  R.  Hazard,  Sidney  A.  Edwards,  Mrs.  Frances  Foley  Gannon,  James  E.  Rice,  Grant  Jasper,  H- 
D.  Copeland,  J.  C.  Weisel;  back  row,  Roy  Jones,  E.  Y.  Smith,  H.  0.  Sampson,  H.  E.  Botsford, 
Paul  Raper,  Harold  Rotzel,  Howard  Whalen,  Alben  E.  Jones,  Hugh  Thompson,  IT.  H.  Allen- 
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A  Good  Start 

Although  we  are  already  well 
started  on  a  new  calendar  year  we 
usually  think  of  the  beginning  of  the 
poultry  year  as  the  time  when  baby 
chicks  appear  on  the  farm. 

I’ve  gotten  around  on  a  lot  of  poul¬ 
try  farms  in  the  Northeast,  especially 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  While 
a  student  and  an 
instructor  at  Cor¬ 
nell  I  spent  seven 
summer  vacations 
culling  flocks  in 
nineteen  coun¬ 
ties  of  New  York 
State.  I  don’t 
know  how  many 
farms  I’ve  been  on 
but  probably  over 
two  thousand.  This 
is  a  fairly  good 
sample  of  the 
Northeast,  as  I’ve 
handled  flocks  as 
small  as  four  hens 
and  as  big  as  9,000. 
I  got  a  whale  of 
a  lot  of  experience 
out  of  all  this,  a 
lot  of  fun  and  some  very  deflnite  im¬ 
pressions. 

I  used  to  tell  my  friend,  Farley  Por¬ 
ter  of  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  that  I  would  some 
day  write  a  book  on  the  “Memoirs  of 
a  Poultry  Culler.”  At  the  time  when 
it  was  fresher  in  my  mind  I  could  have 
filled  a  good  sized  book  with  true, 
humorous  incidents.  This  is  not  the 
place  for  poultry  culling  stories,  how¬ 
ever,  so  I’ll  tell  only  one. 

In  early  days  of  poultry  culling  work, 
much  less  was  known  about  what  it 
takes  to  make  hens  profitable.  Colleges 
were  just  starting  to  send  out  recom¬ 
mendations  and  advice  based  on  ex¬ 
perimental  work.  But  the  average  keep¬ 
er  of  a  small  flock  didn’t  believe  any  of 
this  stuff  and  only  had  the  poultry 
culler  come  so  that  he  could  show  this 
“smart  aleck”  from  college  how  little 
he  really  knew  about  farming.  Well, 
they  never  had  any  difficulty  proving 
that  to  me.  After  a  while  though,  they 
began  to  know  what  was  right  and 
what  was  wrong  and  after  we  got  on 
less  hostile  terms  I  used  to  scold  some 
of  these  producers  for  doing  things 
wrong.  They  always  took  it  in  a  friend¬ 
ly  way  and  if  I  went  back  to  the  same 
farms  the  following  summer,  they  us¬ 
ually  greeted  me  either  by  pointing 
with  pride  or  apologizing  for  not  hav¬ 
ing  corrected  what  I  scolded  them  for 
a  year  earlier. 

One  man  in  southern  Wayne  County 
made  his  explanations  the  very  first 
year.  The  flock  was  out  of  production 
in  mid- August.  I  told  him  there  was  no 
excuse  for  it  and  asked  if  he  was  feed¬ 
ing  any  mash.  “I  was  rmtil  about  a 
month  ago,”  he  said.  “But,”  he  con¬ 
tinued  “you  see  the  bull  we  have  in 
the  barnyard?  Well,  he  smelled  the 
mash  and  crashed  right  through  the 
end  of  the  hen  house  to  get  it,  so  I 
had  to  quit  feeding  the  birds  mash.’* 

I  looked  over  to  where  he  pointed  and 
sure  enough  a  ragged  hole  that  would 
admit  a  one-ton  bull  had  been  patched 
over  with  some  rough  lumber. 

Stock 

The  strongest  impression  that  I  carry 
mind  as  a  result  of  my  farm 
visits  is  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  stock 
I  found  on  these  places.  After  all,  a 
poultry  culler  ought  to  have  a  fair 
idea  of  the  quality  of  stock  he  handles. 

During  the  time  I  managed  two 
iarge  poultry  farms  in  New  Jersey,  I 
^so  learned  a  lot.  But  the  strongest 
Impression  that  stays  with  me  regard¬ 
ing  this  period  of  my  experience  is 
quality  of  stock.  We  also  raised  two 


By  J.  C.  HUTTAR 

large  batches  of  broiler  chicks  in  bat¬ 
teries.  We  got  them  from  two  differ¬ 
ent  places.  There  were  2600  in  each 
batch  plus  20  extras.  From  the  one 
batch  we  marketed  arovmd  1200 — the 
rest  died.  From  the  other  batch  we 
marketed  2002.  The  answer — kind  of 
stock. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  egg 
marketing  ?  Simply  this.  The  things 
about  an  egg  which  a  pullet  inherits 
from  her  parents  and  grand-parents 
are  these; 

1.  Interior  quality. 

2.  Size — not  only  the  average  size  of  her 
year’s  lay,  but  the  length  of  time  be¬ 
tween  her  first  egg  and  the  time  she 
regularly  lays  eggs  weighing  24  ounces, 
or  more,  per  dozen. 

3.  Color — whether  she  lays  white  or 
brown  eggs. 

4.  Shape. 

5.  Shell  texture — feeding  may  correct 
some  inherited  faults  but  not  in  every 
case. 

Now,  the  things  about  an  egg  which 
decide  how  much  it  is  worth  on  the 
market  are : 

1.  Interior  Quality. 

2.  Size. 

3.  Color— whether  white  or  brown. 

4.  Shape — to  a  small  degree. 

5.  Shell  texture— this  often  determines 
whether  an  egg  is  whole  or  broken 
when  it  gets  to  the  market.  It  also 
has  a  lot  to  do  with  interior  quality. 

How  much  do  you  know  about  the 
stock  that  is  going  to  produce  this 
year’s  chicks  for  you?  How  does  it 
measure  up  in  these  thing  that  will 
have  so  much  to  do  with  what  your 
eggs  will  be  worth? 

I’m  a  great  believer  in  patronizing 
northeastern  industries.  I  don’t  know 
of  any  commodity  where  it  makes  more 
sense  than  in  buying  this  year’s  baby 
chicks,  and  the  more  you  know  about 
the  stock,  the  better  satisfaction  you 
are  likely  to  get.  If  you  take  your 
chickens  seriously  you  ought  to  make 
it  your  business  to  find  out  a  few 
things. 

You  might  not  be  able  to  get  much 
information  about  interior  quality,  but 
if  you  can  visit  the  hatchery  and  if 
you  know  what  you’re  looking  at  when 
you  candle  an  egg,  you  ought  to  ask 
the  man  who  is  going  to  sell  you  chicks 
to  let  you  candle  some  eggs  just  as 
they  come  from  the  nest. 

On  size  you  have  two  guides.  The 
best  one  is  the  size  of  the  birds  in  the 
breeding  flock.  Leghorns  should  weigh 
at  least  4  lbs.  and  heavy  breeds  5. 
Weigh  the  birds  in  your  own  flock  un¬ 
til  you  know  a  4  or  5  lb.  bird  when  you 
see  one.  Then  you  have  the  eggs  them¬ 
selves.  Look  both  in  the  nests  and  in 
the  incubator.  If  breeders  have  been  in 
production  for  a  month  or  more  they 
should  be  laying  mostly  large  eggs. 
In  the  incubator  every  egg  should 
weigh  over  24  ounces. 

Color,  shape  and  shell  texture  are 
best  judged  in  the  incubator  although 
feather  color  on  the  hens  may  give 
some  clues.  Remember  white  eggs 
should  not  be  creamy,  brown  or  green¬ 
ish  and  the  ideal  in  brown  eggs  is  a 
uniformly  dark  shade. 

Good  breeders,  who  have  nothing  to 
hide,  should  invite  their  prospective 
chick  customers  to  make  such  an  in¬ 
spection. 


The  Poultry  Industry  on  Parade 

{Continued  from  opposite  page) 
assist  Council  to  better  serve  the  en¬ 
tire  poultry  industry.  Profits  will  be 
used  exclusively  in  financing  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  many  other  activities.  It  is  your 
Council  and  your  exposition.  Here  is 
where  you  can  have  your  egg  and  eat 
it  too.  Help  the  council  to  help  you. 

The  NEPPCO  motto,  “The  Northeast 
is  Host  to  the  Nation,”  soon  will  be  a 
reality  as  well  as  a  slogan. 


IDOESTHATMASHI  Wisc  Poultrymcn  Know  the 
IcoNTAiN^^^^  J  Yalue  of  Mashes  Containing 


KRACO 


MILK  SUGAR  FEED 


Concentrated,  Body -Building,  Health- 
Protecting  Elements  of  Milk,  a  needed 
Ingredient  for  Poultry  Mashes 

KRACO,  Milk  Sugar  Feed,  is  a  most  economical 
.  source  of  vitamin  G.  Kraco,  in  the  mash,  supplies 
this  growth  vitamin  in  ample  quantity  for  growth  and  high 
hatchability.  Kraco  also  assures  the  Milk  Sugar  essential 
to  guard  intestinal  health  and  help  ward  off  disease.  The 
milk  mineral  elements  in  Kraco  are  bone  builders.  Elraco 
also  promotes  assimilation  of  all  nutrients  in  the  feed. 

To  protect  flock  health,  increase  production  and  build 


'  pr< 

profits  always  use  mashes  containing  Kraco. 
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KRAFT-PHENIX  CHEESE  CORPORATION,  Dept.  A  ,  Chicago,  IIL 

INSIST  ON  STARTING,  GROWING  AND 
LAYING  MASHES  THAT  CONTAIN  KRACO 


ON  YOUR 
DELOUSING 
C'OSTS- 


use  .  . 


CAP-BRUSH 

ROOST  APPLICATOR 


•  Our  “Cap-Brush”  Roost  Applicator  (one 
packed  in  every  package)  makes  “Black  Leaf 
40”  go  four  times  as  far — delouse  four  times 
as  many  birds. 

PLENTY  OF  RESERVE  STRENGTH 

You  use  full  strength  “Black  Leaf  40”  but 
less  of  it.  “Black  Leaf  40”  has  plenty  of  re¬ 
serve  strength  and  the  “cap-brush”  employs  it 
economically.  For  individual 
bird  treatment  apply  a  drop  in 
the  feathers  two  inches  below 
the  vent  to  kill  body  lice  and  a 
drop  on  the  back  of  the  birds’ 
necks  for  head  lice. 

"Black  Leaf  40"  is  sold  by  dealers 
everywhere — in  original  factory- 
sealed  packages  to  assure  full 
strength  always, 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  & 

CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

INCORPORATED 

Louisville,  Kentucky  3614 


TAP  ALONG  ROOST-THEN  SMEAR 


BIGGER 

HOG  AND  POULTRY 

PROFITS 

0  If  you  want  to  make  more  money  from 
hogs  and  poultry,  send  today  for  free  book¬ 
let  telling  what  remarkable  results  you  can 
get  by  adding  a  little  ANIMAL-POULTRY 
YEAST  FOAM  to  your  regular  feeds.  This  inex¬ 
pensive  supplement  improves  digestibility  and 
assimilation  amazingly.  Thus  birds  and  stock 
derive  far  greater  benefits  from  their  rations. 

^  Users  find  that  this  yeast  steps  up  egg 
production,  gives  bigger  eggs  and  a  longer 
laying  season,  improves  hatchability,  promotes 
sturdier  chicks,  makes  young  stock  grow  fast¬ 
er.  To  hog  raisers  it  gives  faster  gains,  hogs 
of  higher  quality,  saves  on  feed  costs,  checks 
necro ! 

•  Let  this  tonic  food  help  you  make  more 
money  from  your  operations.  Write  today 
for  FREE  booklets.  Northwestern  Yeast  Co., 
Dept.  AA-1,  1750  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Animal -Poultry  Yeast  Foam 


Baby  Chicks 


I  Antigen  Tested  CHICKS 

I  Brown  or  White  Leghorns _ $  8.50 

Reds,  Barred  &.  White  Rocks..  9.00 
White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes _ iO.OO 

■  kIvV  Brahmas,  Wh.  or  BIk.  Giants _ 13.00 

White  and  Black  Minorcas _ 12.00 

■  Started  Chicks,  I  wk..  $12-100;  2  wks., 

B  $16;  3  wks.,  $20;  4  wks.,  $25;  5  wks., 

■  J32.  We  hatch  every  week,  all  year  round. 

I  Lakeview  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 

^■■■BOX  D,  MADISON,  NEW  JERSEY 


Large  Type  White  I.eghorns  &  New  Hamp- 
shire  lleds  from  Pedigreed  stock.  State 
Blood-Tested  and  supervised.  Circular  FREE.  E.  L. 

BEAVER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


1  UIvIVI-i  1  O  Large  or  small  quantities.  None 
too  early  to  make  your  spring  reservations.  List  Free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM,  SELLERSVI LLE,  PENNA. 


A  mean  heavier  egg  production 
through  the  winter  months,  but  it 
also  insures  healthier,  more  vigorous 
birds,  faster  growth,  lower  mor¬ 
tality  and  a  longer  laying  season. 
CLO-TRATE,  the  concentrated  cod 
liver  oil,  is  rich  in  vitamin  A  (and 
in  vitamin  D, too).  Buy  CLO-TRATED 
feeds,  make  greater  poultry  profits. 
See  Our  Booth  No.  SH  at  the  New  York 
Poultry  Industries  Exposition. 

HEALTH  PRODUCTS  CORP. 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Sub  Men  Wanted  —  Poultiy  Paper 

America’s  leading  poxiltry  magazine  has  openings  for  ex¬ 
perienced  subscription  salesmen.  Full  time  or  sideline. 
Every  farmer  a  prospect.  Special  Eastern  Edition, 

Write  to  POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  Mount  Morris,  lllinoi*. 


—  LET  US  - . . 

TAN  YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

Send  for  Catalog 
THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 
560  Lyell  Avenue  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Post  YourFarm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 


POST  YOURSELF  1  It  pays!  I  paid 
J.  D.  Martin,  Virginia,  $200  for  a 
single  copper  cent.  Mr.Manning,  New 
York,  $2,600  for  one  silver  dollar.  Mrs.  G. 
Adams  $740  for  a  few  old  coins.  I  want 
kinds  of  old  coins,  medals,  bills  and 
1  pay  big  cash  premiums. 

.PAY  $100  FOR  A  DIME 

1894  S.  Mint ;  $60  for  1913  Liberty  Head 
Nickel  ( not  buffalo)  and  hundreds  of 
other  amazing  prices  for  coins.  Get  in 
touch  with  me.  Send  4c  for  Large  Ulus- 
trated  C^in  Folder  and  furtherparticulars.  It 
may  mean  much  profit  to  yoa.  Write  today  to 

B.MAXMEHL,137Mehl  Bldg.,  FORT  WORTH, TEXAS 

(Largest  Rare  Coin  Establishment  in  U.  S  J 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  MW 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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At  the  left: — Flowers  of  Nastartiam  Sun  Gleam  are  lemon  yellow, 
sweetly  scented,  large  and  double.  The  plants  are  semi-dwarf. 


Below: — This  new  variety  of  sweet  pea  is  RaM- 
ed  Exquisite,  sabnon-cerise  in  color,  and  sunproof. 


l^ewYarieties  &  Old  Standbys 


& 

/Vp,?.  QRQCL  W/lT^iAS  wcmj 


The  new  marigold,  Dixie  Sunshine,  is  decidedly  outstand¬ 
ing  among  the  1936  introductions.  Tall-growing,  prolific 
late  bloomer,  luxuriant,  beautiful  foliage,  and  flowers  prac¬ 
tically  odorless  are  some  of  the  terms  used  to  describe  it. 

explained  to  me,  the  competition  is  open  to  any¬ 
one,  anywhere,  providing  they  live  up  to  the  rules 
furnished  by  the  committee.  This  year’s  contest 
is  the  fourth  since  the  first  one  initiated  by  W. 
Ray  Hastings  of  Georgia.  Some  outstanding  rec¬ 
ommendations  from  the  All-America  Selections 
committee  of  other  years  are  Golden  Gleam  Nas¬ 
turtium,  Guinea  Gold  and  Lemon  Supreme  Mari¬ 
gold,  Orange  Shaggy  Calendula,  Chrysantha  Cal¬ 
endula  and  Orange  Flare  Cosmos,  some  of  these 
having  won  international  recognition. 

Besides  these  new  and  recent  introductions, 
there  are  many  old  and  tried  favorites  of  the 
flower  gardens.  Even  these  have  improved  varie¬ 
ties  which  are  a  great  refinement  over  the  original 
stock.  Good  seedsmen  and  hybridizers  every¬ 
where  are  always  trying  to  make  the  best  better 
when  it  comes  to  plants  of  all  sorts.  They  try  to 
develop  earlier  flowering  varieties  or  those  that 
will  stand  the  cold  better  or,  if  there  is  any  ad¬ 
vantage,  to  develop  low  growing  ones  rather  than 
tall  lanky  plants  which  tend  to  fall  over.  They 
also  aim  to  breed  disease-resistant  varieties  such 
as  a  snapdragon  which  is  not  aflfected  by  rust, 
and  asters  which  do  not  have  wilt.  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  have  been  developed  which  begin  bloom¬ 
ing  in  August,  at  least  two  or  three  weeks  earlier 
than  the  old  varieties. 

Ageratum  is  an  old  and  well-known  flower ;  its 
variety  “Blue  Ball”  is  a  very  £*jperior  strain  and 
particularly  good  for  use  as,  a  border. 

Alyssum,  Carpet  of  Snow,  a  white  variety  is 
another  excellent  border  plant  and  is  especially 
nice  if  used  in  combination  with  the  taller  alys¬ 
sum,  Lilac  Queen.  Four  of  the  white  to  one  of 
the  tall  lilac  plants  give  a  very  pretty  effect  as 
an  edge  to  a  border.  {Turn  to  Page  27) 


F  lowers- 


OUR  GOOD  garden 
friend  Petunia  appears 
four  times  on  the  1936  list  of 
honors,  being  the  annual  flow¬ 
er  selected  as  of  greatest  out¬ 
standing  merit  by  the  judges 
for  All-America  Selections. 

The  gold  medal  was  awarded 
to  a  large  and  brilliant  velvety 
blood-red  or  crimson  petunia 
which  is  outstanding  for  its 
color,  type  and  uniformity.  It 
also  has  the  good  feature  of 
running  true  to  color  with 
very  few  off-colors.  It  w’as 
originated  by  a  Holland  firm. 

Petunia  Dainty  Lady,  given 
an  award  of  merit,  is  new  in 
the  petunia  world,  being  a 
delicate  golden  yellow  with 
beautifully  fringed  petals. 

Plants  are  compact,  half 
dwarf  and  free-flowering  throughout  the  sum¬ 
mer.  This  variety  has  been  developed  through  10 
years  of  selection.  Think  of  the  patience  that 
took ! 

Petunia  Rose  Gem,  also  an  award  of  merit,  is 
a  dwarf  compact  type  similar  to  Pink  Gem,  but 
is  a  rich  rose-pink  color  rather  than  the  lighter 
pink.  Flowers  may  not  run  exactly  true  but  the 
majority  of  plants  are  beautiful. 

Petunia  Improved  Rose  Queen,  given  special 
mention,  is  a  large  free-flowering  rose-colored 
variety  of  loose  habit.  Colors  run  fairly  true. 

Every  garden  must  have  cosmos.  The  new 
variety.  Cosmos  Sensation  Mixed,  took  second 
highest  place  given  annually,  being  given  an 
award  of  merit.  It  now  comes  in  tones  of  pink 
and  white,  with  a  new  red  variety  promised  for 
another  year.  The  plants  grow  four  to  six  feet 
high,  flowers  very  early  and  blooms  average  four 
to  six  inches  across.  The  plants  should  be  placed 
three  or  four  feet  apart  and  in  order  to  get  speci¬ 
men  blooms  on  long  stems,  side  buds  should  be 
pinched  off,  leaving  only  the  terminal  flower. 

The  new  dwarf  double  nasturtium.  Golden 
Glow,  award  of  merit,  is  a  dwarf  double  type 
growing  9  to  12  inches  high.  This  variety  is  a 
sport  from  Golden  Gleam  and,  like  it,  the  flowers 
are  sweetly  scented,  semi-double  and  golden  yel¬ 


low.  Its  low-growing  habit  is 
a  distinct  advantage  over  its 
parent. 

An  entirely  new  and  out- 
standing  introduction,  the 
Dixie  Sunlight  Marigold,  award 
of  merit,  has  fully  double 
golden  yellow  blooms  which 
look  like  fringed  chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  borne  in  great  profu¬ 
sion.  It  is  tall  and  stately  with 
especially  fine  foliage.  Fur¬ 
thermore  the  flower  does  not 
have  the  marigold  odor  to 
which  many  people  object.  It 
flowers  two  weeks  later  than 
the  famous  Yellow  Supreme 
and  Guinea  Gold  varieties  and 
therefore  should  be  started 
indoors  or  in  the  cold  frame. 

Two  snapdragons.  Royal 
Rose  and  St.  George,  were 
given  special  mention.  These  are  not  rust  proof, 
but  have  especially  fine  color,  being  rose  cerise 
and  bronze  rose  respectively.  These  are  English 
introductions. 

An  aster,  El  Monte  by  name,  was  given  special 
mention.  It  is  a  glowing  red  or  crimson,  in  form 
like  the  fine  shell-pink  Los  Angeles.  It  is  early 
blooming,  the  flowers  having  dainty,  interlacing 
plumy  petals. 

These  1936  All-America  Annuals  were  chosen 
after  being  planted  on  10  trial-grounds  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  country,  each  under  the 
supervision  of  a  member  or  judge  composing  the 
All- America  Committee.  The  flowers  are  judged, 
taking  into  consideration  newness  of  introduc¬ 
tion,  adaptability  over  the  widest  planting  terri¬ 
tory,  and  merit  of  the  flower  as  compared  to 
similar  varieties  already  existing. 

These  selections  are  of  distinct  advantage  to 
the  home  flower  grower  because  they  help  to  pre¬ 
vent  her  from  buying  something  totally  unsuited 
for  her  purpose.  The  flowers  recommended  have 
been  tested  in  her  part  of  the  country  and  would 
not  appear  on  the  list  unless  they  had  proved 
satisfactory. 

You  will  notice  from  the  list  that  growers  from 
other  countries  have  not  only  entered  the  com¬ 
petition,  but  have  also  done  well  in  it.  As  was 


Eschscholtzia  (California  Poppy)  grows 
about  18”  tall,  has  orange  colored  flowers 
nearly  4”  across,  and  a  lacy  foliage. 
This  is  variety  erecta  Golden  Rod. 
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IF  THERE  are  ap¬ 
ples  in  the  cellar, 
the  housewife  is 
never  really  at  a  loss 
in  preparing  a  meal, 
as  she  knows  that 
this  good  old  stand¬ 
by  can  be  fitted  into 
the  menu  at  any 
point  from  fruit  cup 
to  dessert.  Besides 
their  appeal  to  the 
palate,  they  have 
great  value  because 
of  their  vitamin  C 
content  and  their 
mineral  salts.  That 
is,  most  varieties  of 
apples  when  eaten 
with  their  skins  on  are  rich  in  vitamin 
C,  a  few  being  the  exception  to  this 
rule,  but  all  are  important  for  their 
fruit  acids,  their  roughage  and  as  ap¬ 
petizers. 

Apple  in  Fruit  Cup 

Apples  are  invaluable  when  used  in 
small  quantities  in  fruit  cups  made  of 
canned  fruits  or  fresh  citrus  fruits.  Ap¬ 
ple  should  be  scrubbed,  cored,  sliced  thinly 
crosswise,  then  cut  into  small 
wedge  shaped  pieces.  The  bit 
of  bright  colored  skin  adds 
to  the  color  of  the  dish  while 
the  crunchiness  of  the  apple 
makes  up  for  the  rather  soft 
or  pulpy  nature  of  some  oth¬ 
er  fruits.  It  is  important  not 
to  add  too  much  apple  —  not 
over  l/5th  of  the  whole  mix¬ 
ture.  A  suggestive  proportion 
of  fruits,  as  a  sample,  might 
be :  1  cup  canned  white  cher¬ 
ries,  pitted;  1  cup  orange  sec¬ 
tions  with  skin  and  white 
part  removed  entirely;  %  cup 
raw  apple  cut  in  bits  with 
skin  left  on ;  sugar  to  taste. 

This  may  be  altered  in 
many  ways,  —  grapefruit,  pineapple, 
peaches  and  pears,  all  canned  or  fresh, 
may  be  used  instead  of,  or  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  fruits  suggested  in  the 
sample  recipe.  All  should  be  cut  In  small 
pieces,  being  careful  to  keep  them  firm 
and  not  mushy.  To  give  a  bit  of  color 
to  each  serving  of  fruit  cup,  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  colored  candied  apple,  chopped  fine, 
may  be  sprinkled  on  the  top. 

The  recipe  for  candied  apple  is :  2  cups 
sugar,  1  cup  hot  water,  5  medium  apples. 
Heat  water  and  sugar  to  boiling  point. 
Flavor  as  desired.  Pare,  quarter  and  core 
each  apple.  Cut  each  quarter  in  three 
pieces.  Cook  the  apples  in  the  syrup,  a 
few  pieces  at  a  time  until  transparent. 
Drain  and  place  on  waxed  paper.  Let 
stand  and  dry  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Roll  in  granulated  sugar.  Divide  the 
batch  of  syrup  and  color  part  green  and 
part  red  to  get  variety.  If  candied  ap¬ 
ple  is  dried  sufficiently  it  may  be  kept 
in  covered  jars  in  a  cool  place  for 
months  and  is  handy  for  garnishing  fruit 
salads  or  for  giving  a  bit  of  color  to 
cakes,  cookies  or  candies. 

Apples  in  Main  Dishes 

Apple  and  Ham  Casserole 

Rub  1"  thick  slice  of  ham  well  with 
brown  sugar  and  place  in  baking  dish. 
Stick  2  cloves  into  the  ham  and  sprinkle 
over  it  1  tablespoon  of  onion  juice.  Cover 
the  ham  with  tart  apples  which  have  been 
pared,  cored  and  quartered.  Sprinkle  the 
apples  with  4  tablespoons  brown  sugar ; 
dot  with  1  tablespoon  butter  cut  into  bits ; 
add  1  cup  boiling  water  and  bake  until 
meat  is  tender. 

Apple  Stuffed  with  Sausage 

Remove  core  and  part  of  the  pulp  from 
red  baking  apples.  Mix  the  scooped  out 
pulp  with  sausage  meat  and  stuff  the 
holes  of  the  apples.  Sprinkle  top  with 
brown  sugar.  Bake  until  apple  is  tender. 

Apples  and  Sweet  Potatoes 

Cover  bottom  of  baking  dish  with 
thick  slices  of  barboiled  sweet  potatoes, 
sprinkle  with  light  brown  sugar  and  dash 
of  salt.  Cover  sweet  potatoes  with  layer 
of  tart  apples  which  have  been  pared, 
cored  and  cut  into  eighths.  Sprinkle  with 


suga.r  and  salt,  and 
dot  with  butter.  Re¬ 
peat  the  process  us¬ 
ing  another  layer  of 
sweet  potatoes  and 
apples,  and  cook  in 
the  oven  until  sweet 
potatoes  are  tender. 
For  each  quart  of 
sweet  potatoes  allow 
1  pt.  apples,  %  cup 
light  brown  sugar,  % 
cup  butter  and  1  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt. 

Apple  Rings 

Slice  apples  thick 
crosswise  without  par¬ 
ing.  Fry  until  brown 
in  bacon  or  sausage 
fat.  Serve  as  a  garn¬ 
ish  around  broiled 
bacon  or  sausage.  If  apples  are  desired 
sweeter,  sprinkle  sugar  thinly  on  the 
slices  when  in  the  frying  pan. 

Apples  in  Salads 

For  attractive  individual  salads,  use 
medium-sized  bright  red  apples.  Cut  off 
a  thick  slice  from  the  stem  end.  With  a 
spoon,  scoop  out  the  contents  of  the  ap¬ 
ple,  being  careful  not  to  puncture  the 
skin.  Mix  the  scooped-out  apple  with 
an  equal  amount  of  chopped 
celery  and  allow  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  chopped  nuts  for  each 
apple.  Mix  with  just  enough 
salad  dressing  to  flavor  and 
hold  together.  Refill  apples 
with  mixture  and  put  on 
“lid”.  Serve  on  lettuce  leaves 
with  a  tablespoon  of  mayon¬ 
naise  at  the  side.  Apple  cases 
may  be  kept  crisp  in  cold  wa¬ 
ter  until  ready  to  use.  Drain 
thoroughly.  Juice  of  a  lemon 
will  help  to  keep  the  salad 
mixture  from  turning  dark, 
besides  adding  flavor. 

Waldorf  Salad 

1^/2  cups  cubed  apple,  1  cup 
celery  sliced  fine,  1  cup  English  walnuts 
cut  or  broken  small.  Mix  with  mayon¬ 
naise.  Leave  skins  on  part  of  the  apples 
to  lend  color  to  the  mixture.  Serve  on 
green  salad  leaf.  Coarsely  cut  dates  may 
be  substituted  for  the  nuts.  If  English 
walnuts  are  lacking  use  black  walnuts 
or  hickory  nuts. 

Cabbage  and  Apple  Salad 

1(4  cups  finely  shredded  cabbage,  %  cup 
diced  pineapple,  %  cup  chopped  apple  with 
skin  on,  4  marshmallows,  mayonnaise 
dressing.  Vary  this  recipe  by  omitting 
pineapple  and  marshmallows  and  doubl¬ 
ing  quantity  of  apple ;  then  use  %  cup 
plumped  raisins. 

Apples  in  Desserts 

'  Plain  Baked  Apples 

Wash  apples,  core  them  without  cut¬ 
ting  through  the  blossom  end.  Put  them 
in  the  baking  pan  with  just  enough  water 
to  keep  them  from  sticking.  Fill  the 
holes  with  sugar,  butter  and  raisins  if 
desired.  The  juice  that  comes  out  of  a 
Winesap,  Jonathan,  or  Northern  Spy  will 
make  a  beautiful  red  jelly  around  the 
apple  when  cool.  If  other  apples  are  us¬ 
ed,  the  juice  that  is  left  in  the  pan  after 
the  apples  are  baked,  may  be  cooked  down 
and  poured  over  the  apples  to  make  jelly. 

This  recipe  may  be  varied,  by  using  cin¬ 
namon  candies  instead  of  sugar  for  filling 
the  holes.  This  adds  both  flavor  and  col¬ 
or.  Another  variation  may  be  had  by 
placing  marshmallows  in  the  opening  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  baking.  They  will 
puff  and  brown  quickly,  so  apples  should 
be  tender  before  marshmallows  are 
added. 

Another  variation  may  be  made  by  al¬ 
lowing  two  eggs  for  each  six  baked  ap¬ 
ples.  Beat  the  egg  whites  and  add  6 
tablespoons  sugar  to  them.  Pile  this 
meringue  on  the  six  baked  apples  and 
bake  at  300°  F.  (slow  oven)  until  the 
meringue  is  a  delicate  brown.  Use  the 
yolks  for  a  soft  custard  made  by  beating 
the  yolks  and  adding  1  cup  of  milk,  two 
tablespoons  of  sugar  and  a  pinch  of  salt. 
Cook  this  in  the  top  of  a  double  boiler  un¬ 
til  the  mixture  coats  a  spoon ;  cool  and 
pour  around  the  apples  just  before  serv¬ 
ing. 


— Photo  by  Ewing  Galloway. 


When  all  is  said  and  done,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  that  can  quite  take  the  place  of 
apple  pie  and  cheese. 


These 

Tested 

Recipes 

Tse 

Apples 


— ■  BRER  RABBIT,  yoUR. 
GING-ERBREAD  !$■  JU^T  'LICIOU?  j 


Children  love  old-fashioned 


Only  plantation 
molasses  gives  that 
taste  they  adore 


Great-Grandmother’s 
GINGERBREAD  RECIPE 
(Over  100  years  old) 

14  cup  sugar,  14  cup  butter  and  lard 
mixed,  1  egg,  1  cup  Brer  Rabbit  Mo¬ 
lasses,  2 14  cups  sifted  flour,  114  teaspoons 
soda,  1  teaspoon  cinnamon,  1  teaspoon 
ginger,  14  teaspoon  cloves,  14  teaspoon  salt, 
1  cup  hot  water 

Cream  shortening  and  sugar.  Add  beaten  egg, 
molasses,  then  dry  ingredients  which  have 
been  sifted  together.  Add  hot  water  last  and 
beat  until  smooth.  Bake  in  greased  shal¬ 
low  pan  40-45  minutes  in  moderate 
oven  (350°  F.).  Makes  15  por¬ 
tions.  Good  old-fashioned 
gingerbread. 


A  PARTY  at  which  there  are  no 
“don’ts”  about  the  good  things  to  eat! 
•What  could  be  more  thrilling  to  a  little 
girl? 

That’s  why  molasses  gingerbread  is  a 
favorite  with  mothers  as  well  as  the  little 
folks.  Molasses  gingerbread  is  a  whole¬ 
some  food — you  can  let  the  children  eat 
as  much  of  it  as  they  want. 

And  remember — it’s  that  real  planta¬ 
tion  molasses  that  gives  it  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  taste  and  fine  texture  they  love. 
Ginger  and  spices  alone  won’t  give  that 
rich,  full-bodied  Southern  taste. 

When  you  make  your  next  batch  of 
gingerbread,  try  full-flavored  Brer  Rab¬ 
bit  plantation  molasses.  It’s  made  from 
selected  grades  of  freshly  crushed  Louisi¬ 
ana  sugar  cane — sweet  and  wholesome. 

Use  THE  RECIPE  at  the  left  .  .  . 
It’s  a  splendid  old  recipe  that’s  been 
handed  down  in  one  family  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation  for  a  hundred  years! 
Your  family  will  quickly  make  it  theirs! 
. . .  And  when  you’re  having  Baked  Beans 
sometime,  just  add  three  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses  to  the  can 
before  heating.  That’s  another  real  treat! 

Brisk,  Rabbit 


RECIPE  BOOK 


Penick  86  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc. 
Dept.  AA22.  New  Orleans,  La. 
Please  send  me  free  Brer  Rabbit 
booklet  with  94  recipes  for  gin¬ 
gerbread,  cookies,  muffins,  etc. 


Name- 


State 


Wm. 


I  3  kinds,  all  colors — dwarf  Bed- 
ding:  large-flowered  Balcony: 
velvety  Star  of  California:  a  pkt. 
of  each!  Send  10c  today  ^ 

Maule’s  Seed  Book  free. 

Henry  Mauie,  633  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Rnllc  beautiful,  double-weight 

ivuiia  L/cvciupcU.  professional  enlargements  and 
8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  Prints.  25c  coin. 
RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crosse.  Wisconsin. 


When  writino  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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BID  THAT 

COLD 

BE  GONE! 

Oust  it  Promptly  with  This 
Fourfold  Treatment! 


Beware  of  a  cold — even  a  slight  cold 
— any  cold!  A  cold  can  quickly  take  a 
serious  turn.  Many  a  case  of  bronchial  pneu¬ 
monia  has  started  with  a  “slight”  cold. 

What  you  want  to  do  is  treat  a  cold 
promptly  and  treat  it  seriously.  Makeshift 
remedies — mere  externals  and  “cure-alls” 
may  temporarily  relieve  the  symptoms,  but 
they  won’t  hit  a  cold  where  it  lives — in  the 
system! 

Expressly  for  Colds 

A  cold  is  an  internal  infeaion.  Keep  that 
in  mind.  As  an  internal  infection,  it  calls  for 
internal  treatment.  A  cold,  moreover,  calls 
for  a  coU  treatment  and  not  for  a  preparation 
only  incidentally  good  for  a  cold. 

Grove’s  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  is  what  a 
cold  requires.  First,  because  it’s  expressly  a 
cold  tablet.  Secondly,  because  it’s  internal  in 
effect  and  does  four  vital  things: 

First,  Grove’s  Bromo  Quinine  opens  the 
bowels. 

Second,  it  checks  the  infection  in  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

Third,  it  relieves  the  headache  and  fever. 
Fourth,  it  tones  the  system  and  helps  for¬ 
tify  against  further  attack. 

This  fourfold  effect  assures  the  speedy  re¬ 
lief  you  want. 

Take  No  Chances 


Take  no  chances  with  any  cold.  At  the 
first  chill  or  sneeze  go  right  to  your  druggist 
for  a  package  of  Grove’s  Laxative  Bromo 
Quinine.  Taken  promptly  it  will  usually 
give  relief  in  24  hours. 

All  drug  stores  sell  Grove’s  Laxative  Bro¬ 
mo  Quinine  and 
the  few  pennies’ 
cost  may  save  you  a 
lot  in  woe.  Ask  for 
this  famous  prepa¬ 
ration  by  full  name 
and  let  no  one 
switch  you  to  any¬ 
thing  else. 


A  Cold  is  an 
Internal  Infection 
and  Requires 
internal 
Treatment 

J 


GROVE’S  LAXATIVE 


QUININE 


Fashion  Features 

]V[i7rYary  T  rimness 

BROTHER  AND  SISTER  PATTERN  NO.  2813  is  lovely  for  little  folks 
in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  ,  Broadcloth  print  with  plain  color  for  contrast 
or  wool  jersey  with  collar  and  cuffs  of  white  pique  or  linen  would  make 
up  beautifully  in  these  attractive  little  garments.  The  set  includes  both 
models  in  the  same  size.  If  different  sizes  are  wanted  two  patterns  will 
have  to  be  ordered  and  will  cost  15c  extra.  Size  4  requires  1%  yards  of 
35-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  35-inch  contrasting  with  9-inch  square 
of  material  for  appliqued  trim  for  either  model. 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3364  has  the  smart  military  air  which  is  the 
vogue  of  the  moment.  The  lines  are  becoming  to  any  figure.  Plain  or 
printed  crepe  silk  or  thin  woolens  with  braid  frog  trim  would  make  up 
in  a  very  fascinating  manner.  Pattern  sizes  are  14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38 
and  40  inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch  material  with 
%  yard  of  35  inch  bodice  lining. 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3265  also  emphasizes  the  military  note  with  its 
buttoned  drape  drawn  diagonally  across  the  bodice.  Made  of  dark  ground 
crepe  silk  print,  a  decidedly  “springy”  look  is  given,  making  it  just  the 
thing  to  wear  now  under  winter  coats.  Neutral  gray  wool  crepe  would 
also  be  stunning.  This  pattern  comes  in  sizes  14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38 
and  40  inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch  material. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address  and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps.  Address  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturi<ft.  10  N.  Cherrv  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  12  cents  more 
t  you  want  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  new  Spring  nn‘^8iog. 


End  Bad  Cough 
Quickly,  at  One 
Fourth  the  Cost 

Home-Mixed!  No  Cooking!  Easy! 

Millions  of  housewives  have  found  that, 
by  mixing  their  own  cough  medicine,  they 
get  a  much  more  effective  remedy.  They 
use  a  recipe  which  costs  only  one-fourth 
as  much  as  ready-made  medicine,  but 
which  really  has  no  equal  for  breaking  up 
distressing  coughs. 

From  any  druggist,  get  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex.  Pour  this  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  add 
granulated  sugar  syrup  to  fill  up  the  pint. 
The  syrup  is  easily  made  with  2  cups  sugar 
and  one  cup  water,  stirred  a  few  moments 
until  dissolved.  No  cooking  needed.  It’s  no 
trouble  at  all,  and  makes  the  most  effective 
remedy  that  money  could  buy.  Keeps  per¬ 
fectly,  and  children  love  its  taste. 

Its  quick  action  in  loosening  the  phlegm, 
helping  clear  the  air  passages,  and  sooth¬ 
ing  away  the  irritation,  has  caused  it  to 
be  used  in  more  homes  than  any  other 
cough  remedy. 

Pinex  is  a  concentrated  compound  of 
Norway  Pine,  famous  for  its  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  on  throat  membranes.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  if  it  doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 


This  year 
many  thousands 
of  thrifty  farm  fami¬ 
lies  will  join  our 
five  million  cus¬ 
tomers  and  save 
more  money  than 
ever  before  .  .  .  be¬ 
cause  they  will  buy 
everything  to  wear 
for  all  the  family 
from  The  Chicago 
Mail  Order  Co.  • 
If  you  wish  to  save  a 
lot  of  money  on  Women’s  and 
Misses’  Hats,  Coats,  Dresses,  and  on  Men’s 
and  Children’s  Clothing,  Shoes,  Dry  Goods 

and  things  for  the  home . 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  SALE  BOOK 


A  POSTAL  CARD  BRINGS  IT 


WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 


CHICAGO  MAIL  ORDER  CO. 

Address  Dept.  W3SEEM  Chico  go 


PATENTS 

other  men  have  read  and  profited  by  our 
free  books  “Patent  Protection”  and  “Sell¬ 
ing  an  Invention.”  Fully  explain  many 
interesting  points  to  inventors  and  illus¬ 
trate  important  mechanical  principles.  „ 

With  books  we  also  send  free  “Evidence  of  Invention 
form.  Prompt  service,  reasonable  fees,  deferred  PJi' 
ments.  Write  immediately  to:  Victor  J.  Evans  &  9°" 
Registered  Patent  Attorneys.  747-A  Victor  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 


WTO  AVIATION 

Earn  $2000  to  $7000  a  Y ear  as  Mechanic  or  Pilot. 
This  Government  Approved  School  will  train 
you  for  an  interesting  career  which  offers 
quick  promotion  with  good  pay.  Write  today. 
UNCOLN  AIRPLANE  &  FLYING  SCHOOL, 
13Z  Aircraft  BuUding,  Lincoln.  Nebraslsa 


Aunt  Janefs  Favorite  Recipe 

Corn  Pudding 

2  cups  corn — green,  canned  or  dried —  1  green  pepper  minced  (if  desired) 

(Csoaked)  1  egg,  beaten 

1)4  cups  hot  milk  2  tablespoons  fat 

3  tablespoons  corn  meal  or  flour  1  tablespoon  salt 

Pour  hot  milk  over  com  meal,  or  flour  dissolved  in  14  cup  of  the  cold 
milk.  Add  other  ingredients  and  blend  well.  Pour  into  a  greased  bak¬ 
ing  dish  and  cook  in  a  slow  oven  one  hour.  Stir  well  at  the  end  of 
30  minutes. 


Make  Steady  Income 


selling  Double  Rc' 
fined  Motor  Oils  to 
farmers  and  auto  owners  on  long  credit.  You  re¬ 
ceive  t4  the  profit.s — paid  weekly.  No  investment,  nu 
experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  yo 
spare  time.  If  income  of  $io.00  to  560.00  %yeeU. 
interests  vou.  write  (juick.  SOLAR  PRODUCT 
COMPANY.  Dept.  301,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


tUTlFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS,  Roll  Rf/eloiiert 

guaranteed  glistening  prints.  2 

^rinan  Photo  Scr..  2946-D  Nicollet,  Minneapolis.  Mi 


GIANT  SNAPDRAGONS  Effll 

Three  best  eolors,  red.  yellow,  and  rose. 

3  pkts.  (1  each,  value  430  postpaid  lOc.  IIX'j 
Burpee’s  Garden  Book  FREE.  Write  today. 

W.  Atleo  Burpee  Co.,  648  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphi* 
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>3500.00 

Cash  &  Merchandise  Prizes! 


WIN  A  BIG  PRIZE! 

•  $250.00  cash  or  any  of  291  other  big  prizes  . . .  for  simply  checking 
off  some  of  the  many  valuable  farm  and  home  uses  of  a  BABBITT 
Brand  of  Lye.  Millions  of  owners  of  farms  and  homes  testify  that  a 
BABBITT  Brand  of  Lye  is  far  more  effective,  more  economical  — 
because  it  is  full  strength,  100%  active  right  down  to  the  last  power¬ 
ful  particle.  Study  the  all-around  usefulness  of  BABBITT  Brands 
of  Lye  on  the  list  shown.  Cut  out  the  convenient  Entry  Blank  . . .  fill 
in,  send  off,  today.  Ask  your  Dealer  for  free  additional  Entry  Blanks, 
Mail  your  entry  at  once  ! 

SIMPLE  RULES 


flowers— 


New  Varieties — Old  Standbys 

{Continued  from  Page  24) 

Snapdragons  are  not  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  grow,  but  they  flower 
at  a  time  when  other  flowers  are  scarce 
and  with  a  little  protection  would  even 
last  through  the  winter  and  bloom  next 
summer.  The  rust-resistant  varieties, 
developed  through  years  of  experimen¬ 
tation  at  the  University  of  California, 
were  introduced  to  the  public  in  1935. 
Perhaps  the  colors  were  not  so  good, 
but  they  are  being  improved  and  it  is 
certainly  an  advantage  to  have  snap¬ 
dragons  that  do  not  curl  up  with  rust 
about  the  middle  of  the  season. 

As  much  as  I  like  asters  and  covet 
the  beautiful  colors  for  my  flower 
bowls,  I  have  had  to  give  up  growing 
them  because  of  “yellows”,  a  disease 
which  is  becoming  increasingly  prev¬ 
alent.  The  seedsmen  licked  the  wilt 
through  their  new  wilt-resistant  strains, 
but  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  con¬ 
trol  yellows. 

Another  lovely  annual  which  I  have 
had  to  check  off  my  list  is  the  sweet 
pea,  much  to  my  regret.  With  the 
proper  attention  of  planting  early  about 
6  inches  deep  and  gradually  filling  the 
trench  after  the  plants  grow,  or  by 
sowing  in  the  fall,  sweet  peas  may  be 
grown  satisfactorily.  Yet  I  have  not 
mastered  the  trick  well  enough.  They 
certainly  provide  an  exquisite  atmos¬ 
phere  when  used  as  decoration,  and  I 
envy  those  who  make  them  thrive. 

Annual  phlox  (Drummondii)  has 
been  developed  in  ravishing  colors  and 
is  one  of  the  two  most  useful  annuals 
for  general  use,  where  time  to  care  for 
flowers  is  much  limited.  The  petunia 
is  the  other,  I  consider.  There  is  the 
story  about  the  old  professor  at  Cornell 
who  asked  the  young  student  if  he 
knew  what  was  the  most  useful  flower. 
The  student  was  not  sure  that  he 
knew,  so  the  old  professor  took  him  on 
a  rambling  walk  over  the  campus  and 
finally  brought  him  to  a  petunia  bed. 

Scabiosa,  alias  Mourning  Bride,  alias 
Pincushion  flower,  deserves  much 
greater  attention  than  it  now  gets.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  grow  and  comes  in 
such  charming  colors  that  it  is  invalu¬ 
able  as  a  cut  flower.  Furthermore,  it 
has  clean  long  slender  stems  which 
make  it  very  graceful  in  arrangements. 

Our  old  friend  the  verbena  now  comes 
in  a  fascinating  range  of  colors.  The 
variety  Helen  Wilmott  is  a  rich  rose 
pink.  The  Beauty  of  Oxford  hybrids 
are  also  welcomed  for  their  unusual 
bright  colors. 

Zinnias  have  been  developed  almost 
past  the  recognition  point.  They  range 
from  the  little  pompoms  and  light  deli¬ 
cate  colors  to  the  huge  giants  and  most 
vivid  of  reds.  Perhaps  I  should  have 
added  the  zinnias  to  the  list  of  most 
useful  flowers  for  farm  gardens  for 
they,  too,  manage  to  get  along  without 
too  much  attention  and  in  spite  of  dry 
weather.  The  zinnia  Fantasy  was  one 
of  the  all-America  selections  of  a  previ¬ 
ous  year.  It  is  unique,  with  its  twist¬ 
ed,  curled  petals  which  give  it  a  more 
airy  look  than  appears  in  the  large, 
heavy-headed  kinds. 

Another  marigold  suggested  by  sev¬ 
eral  is  Harmony.  It  is  a  dwarf,  French 
double  type,  with  golden  orange 
cushion-like  center,  edged  by  four  or 
five  rows  of  reddish-brown  outside 
petals.  It  flowers  early. 


This  Recipe  Won  Third  in 
Cookie  Contest 

Here  is  the  recipe  which  won  third 
prize  in  the  Grange- American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Molasses  Cookie  Contest  at  One- 
onta.  The  winner,  as  you  may  remem¬ 
ber,  was  Mrs.  Anna  Henderson  of  Par¬ 
ish,  Oswego  County: 


I  cup  molasses 
%  cup  sugar 
Vi  cup  lard 


Vi  cup  hot  coffee  'A  tsp.  ginger 
2  tsp.  soda  I  tsp.  cinnamon 

I  tsp.  salt  I  egg 

enough  flour  to  make  a  soft  dough,  mix  and  lei 
stand  over  pight 


BE  SURE  TO  USE  A 
BABBtTT  BRAND  OF  LYE  TO  CLEAR 
CLOGGED  DRAIN  PIPES 


1st  PrIze-CASH . $250.00 

2nd  and  5rd  Prizes— 2  Elec¬ 
trolux  Refrigerators  at  $250  500.00 
4lh  Prize— E  uropean  Trip, 
American  Scantic  Line....  250.00 
5th  Prize— I.  J.  Fox  Fur  Coat.  200.00 

6th  Prize— CASH  .  100.00 

7th  to  lllh— S  Kalamazoo 

President  Kitchen  Ranges.  500.00 

12th  Prize-CASH .  50.00 

15th  to  17th-S  Everite 

Kitchen  Ranges  .  250.00 

18th  and  19th-CASH-$25.00 

each  .  50.00 

20th  to  $9th  — 20  Bourjois 

Toilet  Sets  at  $7.50 .  150.00 

40th  to  43rd  — 4  Dowell  Pres¬ 
sure  Cookers . 70.00 

44th  to  47th  — 4  Dowell  Pres¬ 
sure  Can  Sealers  ....  70.00 
48th  to  57th— 10  Admiral  Byrd 
Men’s  Leather  Cossack 

Coats  .  150.00 

58th  to  72nd— 15  Syroco  Tab- 

orette  Tables  .  180.00 

75rd  to  92nd-CASH-$5  each  100.00 
95rd  to  292nd— 200  Fairway 

Bathroom  Scales  .  500.00 

14  Prizes-to  Grocers-CASH  150.00 


0  This  contest  is  open  to  all  except  B.  T. 
Babbitt  employees  and  their  families. 

Use  Entry  Blank.  Select  10  best  HOME  Or 
FARM  uses  for  a  BABBITT  Brand  of  Lye. 
Number  them  from  1  to  10  in  the  order  of 
their  importance. 


PRIZES  FOR  DEALERS 

Special  Cash  Prizes  of  $130.00  will  also  be 
awarded  to  Dealers  whose  customers  win  any 
of  the  first  17  prizes  , .  .  for  co-opera'tion  in  dis¬ 
playing  BABBITT  Brands  of  Lye  and  for  dis¬ 
tributing  Entry  Blanks. 


'All  members  of  your  family  can  enter.  Each 
may  send  as  many  entries  as  desired.  Each 
entry  must  be  accompanied  by  the  front  part  of 
one  label  from  any  BABBITT  Brand  of  Lye 
(excepting  that  portion  containing  “Poison 
Caution”  and  “Antidote  Instructions”)  or  fac¬ 
simile  .  .  .  and  mail  to  B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc., 
Dept.  3,  386  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Decision  of  three  impartial  Household  Eco¬ 
nomic  Judges  will  be  final.  In  case  of  tie,  dupli¬ 
cate  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

For  additional  FREE  Entry  Blanks  ask  your 
Dealer ...  or  obtain  them  FREE  by  writing 
B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc. 

Contest  closes  April  30,  1936. 
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concentrated 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 


SELECT 
1  or  BOTH 


VALUES 
50ff  to  $1 


Yours,  post¬ 
paid,  for  only 


EACH 

AND  2  LABELS 


2-PC.  FOWL  SET. 
Stainless  Steel.  Stag¬ 
horn-type  handles. 


CAKE  SER¬ 
VER.  Silver 
Plate. 


B.  T.  BABBITT,  INC..  Dept.  ‘'3”,  386 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  T.  Please 
send  the  checked  item(s)  postpaid. 

I  enclose  . c  and  front  parts  of . 

Babbitt  Brand  Bye  Babels  (excepting  por¬ 
tions  relating  to  "Poison  Caution”  and 
"Antidote  Instructions”). 


Name. .  . 
Address. 


CUTOUT  ENTRY  BLANK  AND  MAIL  TODAY! 


B.  T.  BABBITT,  INC.,  Lye  Contest  Dept.  3  —  386  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Having  used  a  BABBITT  Brand  of  Lye,  I  herewith  submit  my 
entry  in  the  Babbitt  Lye  $3500  Cash  and  Merchandise  Prize  Contest. 


Name . . . . 

City . 

Grocer’s  Name  and  Address- 


Address.. 
State . 


SUGGESTED  USES  FOR  BABBITT  BRANDS  OF  LYE 


IN  THE  HOME  .  .  .  (number  10  best  uses  in  the 
order  of  importance) 


ON  THE  FARM  .  .  .  (number  10  best  uses  In  the 
order  of  Importance) 


□  Softening-  water 
for  washing. 

□  Cleaning  toilet 
bowls. 

□  Making  soft 
soap. 

□  Making  hard 
soap. 

□  Home  canning. 

□  Cleaninggarages. 

□  Cleaning  pots 
and  pans  (not 
aluminum). 

□  Clearing  clogged 
drains. 


□  Scrubbing  floors 
and  cellar  walls. 

□  Cleaning  refrig¬ 
erators. 

□  Cleaning  gar¬ 
bage  pails. 

□  Washing  fluid. 

□  Clearing  frozen 
drains. 

O  Removing  old 
paint  and  var¬ 
nish. 

□  Cleaning  gas 
burners  and 
lamps. 


□  Cleaning  ma¬ 
chinery. 

□  Fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  spray. 

□  Cleaning  stables 
•  and  dog-kennels. 

□  Cattle  dip. 

□  Bye  hominy. 

□  Sterilizing  milk¬ 
ing  machines. 

□  Cleaning  out¬ 
houses. 


□  Making  fertil¬ 
izer. 

□  Cleaning  hog- 
houses. 

□  Insecticide. 

□  Poultry -house 
sanitation. 

□  Cleaning  dairies. 

□  Sheep-pen  sani¬ 
tation. 

□  Sweetens  hog- 
swlll. 

□  For  cesspools. 


IMPORTANT  !  CONTEST  CLOSES  APRIL  50,  1956.  Send  this  Blank  together  with  the  front  part 
of  a  label  from  any  BABBITT  Brand  of  Lye  (excepting  that  portion  containing  the 
“Poison  Caution”  and  “Antidote  Instruction”)  or  facsimile,  to  B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc.,  Lye 
I  City . State . i  Contest  Dept.3,  386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Cash  for  Furnishings,  art  works,  merchandise,  fbcture.s, 
etc.  Buy  anything,  anywhere,  anytime.  J.  EDWARD 
BREUER,  Auctioneer,.  Realyo,  L.  1.  Telephone  Roslyn  44. 


Y  AnjffC  For  Rugs  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
A  AAA^  9  prices.  Samples  and  Knitting  directions 

FRKE.  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  R,  Harmony.  Maloa. 


NERVOUS  PEOPLE  and  people  who  suffer  from  Asthma 
or  Bronchitis,  should  sleep  on  Balsam  Fir  Pillows. 
Helps  to  bring  soothing,  refreshing  sleep. 

BRIGGS  AND  COMPANY.  LEBANON,  CONNECTICUT. 


BABBITT’S  &  RED  SEAL  LYE 
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Then  and  Now 


This  old-time  wood-cut  was  first  published  in 
1854,  eighty-two  years  ago.  With  it  was  print¬ 
ed  this  quaint  description  of  a  farmer’s  life  in 
January : 

“This  is  the  season  of  comparative 
rest  and  quiet  for  the  farmer,  and 
the  care  of  his  cattle  is  the  only  ac¬ 
tive  outdoor  employment  that  he  us¬ 
ually  attempts.  These  are  his  days 
of  rest  and  the  long  evenings  are 
passed  in  the  happy  domestic  circle, 
with  hia  paper,  from  which  some  one 
of  the  family  reads  aloud,  while  the 
mother  and  sisters  spin,  or  knit,  or 
sew.  Such  are  the  winter  evenings 
of  a  New  England  household,  and 
charming  and  happy  they  are.  We 
have  often  thought  of  this  period  of 
the  farmer’s  life  with  feelings  of 
envy;  the  consciousness  that  possess¬ 
es  him  of  quiet  competence,  of  leisure 
for  study  and  reading,  of  ample  time 
for  arranging  his  labors  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season,  of  snug  and  tangible  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  ponderous  .fireplace, 
where  blaze  and  crackle  the  huge 
logs.  No  occupation  on  earth  is  more 
independent,  honorable,  or  enjoyable 
than  that  of  the  true  farmer,  and 
enjoyment  is  almost  sure  to  perch 
over  his  hearthstone.  This  scene  is 
purely  American,  particularly  illus¬ 
trative  of  New  England  winter 
scenery  in  the  country.’’ 

How  farming,  like  everything 
else,  differs  in  this  January  from 
that  winter  of  long  ago!  Farms 


were  self-sustaining  then.  Nearly  everything  need¬ 
ed  for  the  family  was  produced  on  the  farm  and 
finished  in  that  greatest  of  all  laboratories,  the  old¬ 


time  farm  kitchen.  Today  farming  has  become  a 
business,  and  with  the  change  no  doubt  something 
fine  in  real  living  has  been  lost. 

But  let  no  one  tell  you  that  we 
have  lost  more  than  we  have  gain¬ 
ed.  Today  all  common  folks, 
whether  they  live  in  the  country 
or  city,  have  more  to  enjoy  than 
ever  before.  If  we  are  not  as  happy 
in  country  or  town  as  our  fathers 
were,  then  the  cause  lies  in  our 
own  hearts,  in  our  own  ability  to 
live  right,  to  imderstand  and  ap¬ 
preciate  our  environment  and  our 
blessings. 

Let  us  dream  of  the  past  occas¬ 
ionally  if  you  wish,  but  let  us  also 
thank  God  for  the  present,  and,  in 
the  words  of  Bulwer  Lytton,  let 
us  at  the  beginning  of  1936  resolve : 

“Let  the  past  perish  ....  Our 
fathers  forbid  us  to  recede;  they 
teach  us  what  is  our  rightful  herit¬ 
age;  they  bid  Us  reclaim,  they  bid 
us  augment  that  heritage,  preserve 
their  virtues,  and  avoid  their 
errors.” 

❖ 

Footnotb:  The  illustration  on  this 
page  is  one  of  a  series  we  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  give  you  in  1936.  One  for 
each  month  of  the  year,  they  show 
timely  farm  scenes  of  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  For  a  time  they  will  make 
it  necessary  to  omit,  occasionally, 
the  story  by  C.  A.  Stephens.  We  will 
be  glad  to  hear  which  you,  as  read¬ 
ers,  prefer,  pictures  like  the  one  on 
this  page  or  stories  by  C.  A. 
Stephens- 


Snowbound 

The  old-time  picture  on  this  page  brings  to  mind  one  of  the  finest  farm  poems  ever 
written,  “Snowbound”  by  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  At  least  once  every  winter 
every  farm  family  ought  to  read  this  aloud  around  the  family  hearthstone.  Here’s  just 
a  little  of  it,  given  with  the  hope  that  you  will  secure  and  read  the  entire  poem: 


“Meanwhile  we  did  our  nightly  chores. 
Brought  in  the  wood  from  out  of  doors, 
Littered  the  stalls,  and  from  the  mows 
Raked  down  the  herd’s-grass  for  the  cows ; 
Heard  the  horse  whinnying  for  his  corn; 

Shut  in  from  all  the  world  without. 

We  sat  the  clean-winged  hearth  about. 
Content  to  let  the  north-wind  roar 
In  baflled  rage  at  pane  and  door. 

While  the  red  logs  before  us  beat 
The  frost-line  back  with  tropic  heat; 

And  ever,  when  a  louder  blast 
Shook  beam  and  rafter  as  it  passed. 

The  merrier  up  its  roaring  draught 
The  great  throat  of  the  chimney  laughed; 
The  house-dog  on  his  paws  outspread 
Laid  to  the  fire  his  drowsy  head. 

The  cat’s  dark  silhouette  on  the  wall 
A  couchant  tiger’s  seemed  to  fall ; 

And,  for  the  winter  fireside  meet. 

Between  the  andirons’  straddling  feet. 

The  mug  of  cider  simmered  slow. 

The  apples  sputtered  in  a  row. 

And,  close  .^t  hand,  the  basket  stood 
With  nuts  from  brown  October’s  wood. 

What  matter  how  the  night  behaved? 
What  matter  how  the  north-wind  raved? 
Blow  high,  blow  low,  not  all  its  snow 
Could  quench  our  hearth-fire’s  ruddy  glow. 
O  Time  and  Change !  —  with  hair  as  gray 


As  was  my  sire’s  that  winter  day. 

How  strange  it  seems,  with  so  much  gone 
Of  life  and  love,  to  still  live  on ! 

Ah,  brother !  only  I  and  thou 
Are  left  of  all  that  circle  now,  — 

The  dear  home  faces  whereupon 
That  fitful  firelight  paled  and  shone. 
Henceforward,  listen  as  we  will. 

The  voices  of  that  hearth  are  still ; 

Look  where  we  may,  the  wide  earth  o’er. 
Those  lighted  faces  smile  no  more. 

We  tread  the  paths  their  feet  have  worn. 
We  sit  beneath  their  orchard  trees. 

We  hear,  like  them,  the  hum  of  bees 
And  rustle  of  the  bladed  corn; 

We  turn  the  pages  that  they  read. 

Their  written  words  we  linger  o’er. 
But  in  the  sun  they  cast  no  shade. 

No  voice  is  heard,  no  sign  is  made 
No  step  is  on  the  conscious  floor ! 

Yet  Love  will  dream,  and  Faith  will  trust 
(Since  He  who  knows  our  needs  is  just). 
That  somehow,  somewhere,  meet  we  must. 
Alas  for  him  who  never  sees 
The  stars  shine  through'  his  cypress-trees  ! 
Who,  hopeless,  lays  his  dead  away. 

Nor  looks  to  see  the  breaking  day 
Across  the  mournful  marbles  play ! 

Who  hath  not  learned,  in  hours  of  faith. 
The  truth  to  flesh  and  sense  unknown. 
That  Life  is  ever  lord  of  Death, 

And  Love  can  never  lose  its  own!” 
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Northeast  farming  \s  l^ooking  \Jp 

{Continued  from  Page  5) 


age  from  1930-34.  Production  in  30 
late  potato  States  was  10  per  cent 
under  last  year,  and  5  per  cent  below 
five-year  average. 

In  eastern  States  1935  production  was 
one-third  smaller  than  1934  and  17  per 
cent  rmder  five-year  average. 

Lower  production  figures  naturally 
influence  prices.  In  northeastern  States 
potato  prices  are  approximately  double 
those  of  1934,  but  still  too  low. 

POTATO  OUTLOOK:  Low  prices  in¬ 
dicate  that  plantings  of  late  potatoes 
in  1936  will  be  smaller  than  in  1934  or 
1935.  This  prediction  may  be  offset  by 
new  control  law  with  its  potato  crop 
allotment.  All  predictions  are  off  when 
government  goes  to  fooling  with  natur¬ 
al  laws. 

Over  a  long-time  period  potatoes 
have  beep  profitable  for  skilled  grow¬ 
ers.  Farmers  keeping  cost  accounts  in 
New  York  have  had  an  average  return 
of  60  cents  per  hour  for  past  twenty 
years,  with  an  average  yield  from  1918 
to  1931  of  152  bushels  per  acre,  com¬ 
pared  with  an  average  for  the  whole 
State  of  82  bushels.  We  hope  that  this 
hereto  profitable  crop  will  not  be  made 
unprofitable  by  too  much  government 
control.  However,  potato  control  may 
be  out  the  window  because  of  AAA 
Supreme  Court  decision. 

CABBAGE:  Cabbage  crop  in  1935 
was  23  per  cent  less  than  1934,  but 
very  little  below  five-year  average. 
Much  of  the  decrease  was  caused  by 
frosts  in  the  early  cabbage  States. 
Therefore,  prices  in  those  States  were 
much  higher  than  in  1934  and  40  per 
cent  above  the  five-year  average.  With¬ 
out  doubt,  cabbage  acreage  in  these 
early  and  second  early  States  will  be 
greatly  increased  in  1936.  This  will 
mean  serious  competition  for  the  late 
cabbage  States  like  New  York. 

DRY  BEANS:  Bean  acreage  was  in¬ 
creased  16  per  cent  in  1935,  resulting 
in  the  second  largest  crop  on  record. 
This  means  a  large  carry-over  with  an 
unfavorable  outlook  for  1936. 

Favorable  factors  are  improved  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  and  high  meat  prices, 
with  low  bean  prices,  which  ought  to 
increase  consumption.  New  York  is  one 
of  the  leading  bean  States,  planting 
something  like  100,000  acres  annually. 
It  is  not  a  particularly  profitable  crop. 
Cost  account  farm  records  for  past  15 
years  show  an  average  return  of  8 
cents  an  hour  from  beans. 

VEGETABLES:  The  outlook  for 
vegetable  industry  in  the  Northeast  is 
a  matter  of  great  concern  because  of 
rapid  growth  of  the  industry  in  recent 
years.  Total  production  of  17  important 
vegetables  for  fresh  market  shipment 
was  in  1935  three  per  cent  above  the 
large  production  of  1934,  and  a  new 
high  record  for  all  time.  Without  doubt, 
regimentation  of  other  crops  by  AAA 
has  increased  production  of  vegetables. 
Bright  side  of  the  picture  is  change 
in  consumer  food  habits  and  constant¬ 
ly  increasing  use  of  more  vegetables. 

Another  optimistic  side  of  vegetable 
picture  is  that  high  cost  of  meats  and 
other  concentrates  is  turning  people 
toward  lower-cost  vegetables.  How¬ 
ever,  production  in  most  vegetable 
crops  is  dangerously  high  and  probably 
beyond  what  normal  consumption  is 
likely  to  take  care  of. 

APPLES:  1935  production  was  high, 
resulting  in  lower  prices.  Improving 
business  conditions  and  higher  com¬ 
modity  prices  in  general  make  outlook 
for  apples  and  other  fruits  fair  to  good. 
Be  sure  to  read  Dr.  Hedrick’s  article 
on  this  subject  on  Page  1  of  this  issue 
and  Frank  App’s  comments  on  Page  6. 

CONCLUSION:  What  Northeast 
farm  enterprises  can  be  emphasized  in 
1936  ?  Best  answer  to  this  is  to  stick 


to  the  crop  and  the  business  you  know 
best,  those  best  adapted  to  your  farm, 
and  be  careful  about  radical  changes. 
In  judging  returns  from  any  crop  or 
animal  enterprise,  it  is  not  the  returns 
from  one  year  but  the  long-time  re¬ 
cord  that  gives  a  farmer  his  real 
answer. 

Enterprises  that  pay  Northeastern 
farmers  best,  according  to  those  who 
have  studied  large  numbers  of  cost  ac¬ 
count  records,  are  milk,  eggs,  potatoes, 
cabbage,  apples,  alfalfa  hay,  and  other 
bulky  and  perishable  products. 

Whatever  your  enterprises  may  be, 
the  staff  of  American  Agriculturist 
hopes  that  1936  may  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  best  years  for  you  in  your  farm 
experience. 

I  Today  in  I 

I  Aunt  Janet’s  Garden  | 

Winter  House  Plant  Care 

Those  house  plants  of  mine  are  not 
the  source  of  pride  which  they 
might  be.  I  blame  the  lack  of  a  sunny 
window  for  most  of  the  trouble.  How¬ 
ever,  they  would  do  better  if  I  were  a 
little  more  careful  about  turning  the 
plants  often  in  order  to  expose  all 
sides  evenly  to  such  sunlight  as  they 
do  get.  Then,  too,  the  watering  has  not 
been  watched  carefully  enough.  They 
have  been  getting  frequent  light 
waterings  at  the  top  of  the  pot  in¬ 
stead  of  the  thorough  weekly  soakings 
which  they  deserve.  The'  result  is  that 
the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  too 
often  is  dry  even  though  the  top  sur¬ 
face  looks  moist. 

I  shall  have  to  make  some  arrange¬ 
ment  whereby  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  drag  the  pots  from  the  window  in 
the  front  room  to  the  sink  in  the  back 
of  the  house  every  time  I  want  to  give 
them  a  soaking.  Perhaps  a  small  tub 
with  good  handles  will  not  jje  too 
heavy  when  partly  filled  with  water; 
then  I  can  take  it  near  the  window  and 
set  it  down  on  newspapers  so  that  the 
floor  will  not  be  spoiled  when  the 
plants  are  given  their  weekly  or  semi¬ 
weekly  soaking.  This  is  not  enough  for 
the  umbrella  plant  which  requires  a 
tremendous  amount  of  water.  I  keep 
that  pot  in  a  saucer  with  water  which 
I  replenish  as  often  as  it  seems  dry. 

Aphids  are  covering  the  tender  tips 
of  my  trailing  ivy.  I  made  up  a  strong 
soapsuds  and  held  the  tips  of  the  ivy 
in  it  for  a  few  minutes,  sloshing  them 
around  to  aid  further  in  removing  the 
pests.  Then  to  remove  the  soapsuds  I 
used  clean  water. 

If  it  had  been  the  main  stems  of  pot 
plants  which  were  infested  with  aphids 
or  mealy  bugs,  or  red  spider,  I  should 
have  been  obliged  to  spray  them  with 
a  pyrethrum  or  oil  spray  with  consid¬ 
erable  pressure  in  order  to  touch  the 
undersides  of  the  leaves  and  the 
crotches  of  the  stems. 

For  root  lice  or  maggots  in  the  soil 
I  simply  sprinkle  on  a  light  dressing  of 
tobacco  dust  or  tobacco  stems.  I  have 
not  found  earth  worms  troublesome, 
but  if  they  were,  a  light  coating  of 
lime  watered  in  would  hold  them  in 
check. 


Home  gardeners  will  enjoy  the  Radio 
Garden  Club  program  which  comes 
over  station  WOR  at  3:30  P.  M.  Mon¬ 
days  and  Fridays.  Extension  Service  of 
New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture, 
Federated  Garden  Clubs  of  New  York 
State,  Federated  Garden  Clubs  of  Ber¬ 
gen  County,  New  Jersey,  Brooklyn  Bo¬ 
tanic  Garden  and  the  New  York  Botan¬ 
ical  Garden  cooperate  in  sponsoring 
this  really  very  fine  series  of  talks 
given  by  garden  experts. 
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•  Living  without  drudgery  is  an  American 
ideal  and  a  worthy  one.  Self -punishment 
never  brings  a  reward. 

A  host  of  farm  women  enjoy  Maytag  help¬ 
fulness  every  week — enjoy  the  convenience 
of  the  one-piece,  cast-aluminum  tub  and  the 
Gyratator  washing  action,  originated  by 
Maytag.  There  are  a  score  of  other  reasons 
why  Maytag  is  the  favorite  farm  washer. 
Learn  about  them  from  your  nearest  dealer. 
There  is  an  easy  payment  plan. 

GASOLINE  OR  ELECTRIC  POWER 

The  famous  Maytag  gasoline  Multi-Motor 
is  a  simple,  dependable,  modern  engine  built 
for  the  woman  to  operate.  Electric  Maytags 
for  homes  with  electricity. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  MANUFACTURERS 
FOUNDED  1893  •  NEWTON,  IOWA 


k 


KEMPS 
BALSAM _ 


INVENTORS 

Write  for  new  FKEK  book  "Patent  Guide  for  the  In¬ 
ventor”  and  "Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge  for 
preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  &  Hyman 
Berman,  Registered  Patent  Attorneys  in  U.  S.  Patent 
Office,  73-0,  Adams  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 


SAVE 

MONEY 


GIT  OIL 
CM  Cuilit 


PAY 

UVTER 


Order  your  Auto.  Truck  or  Tractor  Oil  direct  for 
LESS  on  CREDIT.  We’ll  sliip  you  all  the  Oil 
you’ll  need  for  the  next  six  months.  Send  no 
money.  Try  it  our  risk.  Guaranteed  best  quality 
yofi’ve  used  and  to  COST  YOU  LESS.  We 
stand  freight  charges. 

SATISFACTION  OR  NO  PAY! 

Valley  Oil  is  refined  from  100%  pure  paraffin 
base  crudes,  best  that  can  be  made.  That’s  why 
this  62  year  rated  firm  can  ship  to  you  ON 
LONG  CREDIT  and  on  NO-RISK  TRLVL. 

Write  for  information  —  no  obligation. 

VALLEY  OIL  CO. 

Dept  104,  1370  Ontario  St.,  J  U™'! 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO.C'W®); 


AKalama^, 

R«^isfer«4  Direct  to  You’ 


City.., . . . .St&tc . . 
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Kernels, 

Screenings 

and  Chaff 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


1  PRESUME  that  I  might  with 
propriety,  considering  what  I  have 
had  to  say  about  the  AAA  in  the 
past,  join  in  the  general  hilarity  over 
its  passing.  I  am  perfectly  frank 
to  say,  however,  that  /  have  no 
such  re-action. 


An  Emergency  Job 

I  am  going  to  repeat  here  what  I 
have  said  before  —  that  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  its  acts  were  constitu¬ 
tional,  the  AAA  did  an  emergency 
job  at  a  time  when  the  doing  of  that 
job  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
maintain  internal  law  and  order  in 
large  sections  of  this  country.  I  re¬ 
fer  to  the  checks  which  were  rushed 
to  farmers  in  the  Northwest,  the 
Mid-west,  and  the  South  at  a  time 
when  they  were  so  desperate  that 
they  were  beginning  to  challenge  the 
very  authority  of  the  government 
and  the  rights  of  private  property. 

The  men  who  did  this  job  were 
not  responsible  for  the  situation 
that  had  to  be  met.  That  situa¬ 
tion  was  the  direct  result  of  years 
of  a  relentless,  ruthless  policy  of 
deflation  pursued  by  the  re-action- 
aries  in  power  during  the  Hoover 
administration.  During  the  drought, 
the  AAA  also  performed  some  vit¬ 
ally  important  services  in  aiding 
farmers  and  protecting  the  interests 
of  consumers  in  food  stocks  which 
might  have  been  totally  dissipated. 

Oversold  and  Unsound 

I  have  never  quarreled  with  or 
criticized  the  aims  of  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  handful  of  farm  leaders 
who  originated  the  idea  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration. 
I  did  not  like  the  way  their  ideas 
were  distorted  by  the  Tugw^ells  and 
Franks  in  the  final  legislation,  but 
they  were  sincere  in  what  they  were 
attempting.  Their  sincerity  merits 
your  respect  and  mine.  Further¬ 
more  I  take  off  my  hat  to  Wallace, 
and  particularly  to  Chester  Davis, 
for  the  way  they  handled  an  admini¬ 
strative  job  too  big  for  mortal  man. 

For  the  propaganda  section  of  the 
AAA  and  for  the  extravagant  sup¬ 
port  which  was  given  it  by  the  Am¬ 
erican  Farm  P>ureau  Federation, 
however,  I  have  never  had  much  re¬ 


Above  are  the  experts  who  inspected  the  alfalfa  en¬ 
silage  at  Sunnygables  on  Friday,  January  3rd.  Reading 
from  left  to  right:  Professors  E.  S.  Savage  and  L.  A. 
Maynard  of  Cornell;  Mr.  Lacey  of  the  Associated  Gas  & 
Electric  Company;  Zur  Craine  and  Mr.  Horton  of  the 
Craine  Silo  Company;  J.  A.  McConnell,  Vice-President  of 
Commercial  Molasses  Company;  Frank  Hamlin,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Papac  Machine  Co.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y.;  and  on  the 
end,  without  a  hat  as  usual,  H.  E.  Babcock,  Jr.,  who 
helped  fill  the  s:lo  last  summer. 

The  men  are  standing  in  the  north  barn-yard  at  Sunny¬ 
gables.  The  p  cture  shows  the  main  barn,  140  feet  long, 
and  at  the  left  the  new  wing,  100  feet  long.  This  wing 
is  not  completed.  In  the  far  corner  of  the  basement  just 
back  of  the  third  man  from  the  left,  you  may  be  able  to 
make  out  a  door  leading  into  the  egg  cellar.  Above  the 


basement  in  this  wing  will  be  a  deck  of  cattle  and  above 
that  a  deck  of  hens.  This  will  make  three  decks  of  hens, 
total  capacity  2500,  which  comer  on  a  feed  room,  an  egg 
grading  room,  and  an  egg  cellar.  The  barn  lofts  are  filled 
with  chopped  dry  hay  or  bedding  which  was  blown  in 
through  the  dormer  windows  shown  in  the  picture.  The 
plan  next  summer  is  to  use  two  sets  of  filler  pipe,  having 
one  run  into  the  silo,  and  the  other  into  one  of  the  dormer 
windows.  When  we  have  dry  alfalfa  to  chop,  the  cutter 
will  be  cormected  up  to  the  pipe  leading  into  the  barn. 
When  the  weather  prevents  our  making  dry  alfalfa  hay, 
we  will  chop  green  alfalfa  into  the  silo.  By  this  plan, 
it  is  hoped  to  secure  a  continuous  harvesting  of  first-cut¬ 
ting  alfalfa  regardless  of  the  weather.  Second  and  third- 
cutting  alfalfa  will  be  stored  in  the  barns  by  means  of 
hay  forks  through  openings  at  the  gable  ends. 


spect.  These  agencies  continually 
oversold  to  the  participating  farm¬ 
er  and  the  public  at  large  both  the 
program  of  the  AAA  and  what  it 
was  accomplishing.  For  a  time  I 
kept  a  record  of  what  I  considered 
their  misrepresentation  of  facts  un¬ 
til  T  sickened  of  the  whole  business. 

The  above  experience  with  the 
propaganda  of  a  great  government 
bureau  has  convinced  me  for  all  time 
that  we  do  not  want  bureaucratic 
government  in  these  United  States. 
In  the  long  run,  such  government 
is  inefficient,  and  incapable  of  sus¬ 
taining  itself  except  by  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  truth  and  our  liberties. 

Still  a  Waiting  Game 

While  I  have  been  dictating  this 
article,  I  have  had  two  long-distance 
telephone  calls  asking  me  to  attend 
conferences  to  consider  the  agricul¬ 
tural  situation  which  exists  as  a  re- 
» 

suit  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  AAA 
decision.  I  refused  both  invitations. 

As  emphatically  as  I  can,  I  want 
to  point  out  that  it  is  altogether  too 
early  for  us  northeastern  farmers 


to  line  up  politically.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  during  the  next  few 
weeks  by  both  major  parties  to  stam¬ 
pede  us. 

It  will  be  well  for  us  to  remember, 
along  with  the  shortcomings  and  the 
foolishness  of  the  New  Deal,  where 
the  Republican  party’s  monetary 
policy  landed  agriculture  in  1932. 

Let  us  hope  that  before  election 
time  some  party  will  come  forward 
with  a  program  which  will  limit  the 
activities  of  the  government  to  its 
constitutional  function  of  "coining 
money  and  regulating  the  value 
thereof”  in  the  interests  of  all  the 
people,  and  to  making  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  fair  conduct  of 
business.  After  the  Farm  Board, 
the  NRA,  and  the  AAA,  what  a  re¬ 
lief  ! 

*  *  * 

Cold  and  Dry 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  cold  weather. 
At  Sunnygables  the  mercury  has  gone 
down  near  the  zero  mark  several  nights. 
It  happens  that  I  have  been  coming 
home  quite  late  during  this  period. 

Whenever  I  come  home  late  at  night, 
I  always  drive  to  the  bam  and  make 
an  inspection  before  going  to  the  house. 


In  making  this  inspection  during  these 
cold  nights,  I  have  been  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  a  well-fed,  hardy  heifer 
or  hen  regards  bitter  cold  much  differ¬ 
ently  from  the  way  I  do.  Our  Angus 
heifers  are  wintering  imder  a  shed 
which  is  almost  half  open  to  the  weath¬ 
er.  Now  if  I  were  to  sleep  in  this  shed, 
I  am  sure  that  I  would  choose  the  most 
protected  part.  The  heifers,  however, 
have  been  bedding  down  right  in  front 
of  the  opening  which  leads  out  of  doors. 
The  same  is  true  of  some  of  the  hens 
which  are  roosting  in  the  coldest  and 
most  inhospitable  places  in  the  hen 
houses,  instead  of  snuggling  up  with 
their  neighbors  on  the  perches  which 
have  been  provided  for  them. 

I  have  also  noted  that  three  horses 
which  are  running  loose  are  just  as  apt 
to  be  out  of  doors,  if  the  weather  is 
dry,  as  in  their  shed.  These  observa¬ 
tions  lead  me  to  believe  that  nine- 
tenths  of  our  horses,  young  cattle,  and 
hens  are  kept  too  closely  confined  in 
places  which  are  too  damp  and  too 
warm. 

*  *  * 

My  Error 

In  the  last  issue,  I  quoted  from  a 
letter  by  C.  A.  Call,  manager  of  My-T- 
Acres  Poultry  Farm,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  I 
mistakingly  referred  to  him  as  the  wife 
of  R.  V.  Call.  I  knew  better  at  the 
time,  but  the  mistake  slipped  through. 
Mr.  Call  has  politely  called  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  it,  and  I  am  hastening  to  correct 
my  mistake. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  18,  1936 
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Protective 
Service  Bureau 


^  MEMBER 

American  , 

AGRiailTHRlST 


PROTECTIVE  SERVICE 


Conducted  by  H.  L.  GOSLINE 

I25.P0  TRAUD  REWARD  —  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  pa>  $25.00  for 
evldeuce  leading  lo  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at  least  30 
da.ts  of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the 
piemises  an  AJIERICAN  AGRiCULTUJtlST  Subscriber  who  has  I’rotective  Service 
Rureau  Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim 
tor  the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  convictioiL 
Reward  does  NOT  apply  to  conviction  for  theft. 


.Membership  in  the  I’rotective  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Subscribers.  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claim's,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  include  obligations 
between  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old)  ;  and  any  in- 
juirles  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  making. 
Address  all  letters  to  bervlco  Bureau.  American  Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank 
liiug..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Gets  Settlement  —  Withdraws 
Charges 

Last  March  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Voght,  from  Canada,  came  here  trying  to 
sell  some  oil  leases  in  Oklahoma.  I  had 
no  money  but  finally  let  him  take  some 
stock  to  sell  for  not  less  than  $200  and 
finally  gave  him  $95.00  as  part  payment 
on  the  lease.  He  was  to  return  it  if  the 
deal  did  not  go  through.  He  returned  all 
the  stock  but  fifty  shares  but  did  not  re¬ 
turn  the  money. 

Later  I  went  to  Wellsville  to  check  up 
on  him  and  was  not  pleased  with  what  I 
learned.  What  can  I  do  to  get  my  money 
back? 

This  letter  arrived  some  time  ago. 
We  advised  our  subscriber  that  in  our 
opinion  he  would  be  justified  in  serving 
a  warrant.  At  the  same  time  we  noti¬ 
fied  the  New  York  State  Police  of  the 
facts  in  the  case.  Later  our  subscriber 
wrote  that  the  state  troopers  had  call¬ 
ed  and  were  given  all  possible  infor¬ 
mation. 

Soon  after  our  subscriber  had  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Voght  saying  he  would  send 
a  draft  which,  however,  did  not  arrive. 
A  recent  letter  from  our  subscriber 
states  that  warrant  had  been  sworn 
out,  following  which  a  Buffalo  attorney 
said  the  claim  would  be  settled  in  full 
if  the  charge  were  withdrawn,  which 
our  subscriber,  after  receiving  the 
money,  did. 

While  we  cannot  blame  our  subscrib¬ 
er  for  this  action,  we  do  want  to  point 
out  that  occasionally  persons  whose 
business  practices  might  be  questioned 
count  on  this  willingness  to  withdraw 
charges  if  the  money  is  returned.  Ap¬ 
parently  they  figure  that  out  of  100 
people,  two  will  have  the  perseverence 
to  follow  it  through  and  by  returning 
money  to  those  two  they  continue  mer- 


Service  Bureau  Claims 
Recently  Settled 


NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Roy  Larkins,  Watertown  _ $  5.00 

(payment  of  account) 

William  t-ox,  Avooa  _  ...  1.23 

(payment  for  feed  bag.s) 

William  R.  Montross,  Bombay  _  .42 

....(.P.art  settlement  of  account) 

William  Gifford,  Deposit  _  16.00 

(e.ypfess  paid  on  livestock) 

Towner  Farm  Service,  Monticello  _  4.25 

(part  payment  on  account) 

Clarence  Skeals,  Ellicottville  _  11.25 

(payment  for  fumigating  barn) 

Mrs.  -  ,  Leicester  _  101.30 

(ref mid  of  casli  outlay  and  restitution  of 
■stoi  k ) 

Mrs.  Theodore  Schmitt,  King  Ferry  _  6.00 

(refund  on  order  of  baby  chicks) 

Wm.  H.  Danforfh,  Constantia  _  4.00 

(retuiKl  on  order  for  stove-top) 

Kussell  j,  Leavy,  Rbinebeck  _  45.00 

(checks  corrected  on  luoduce  sold) 

Et)iel  M’Lauglilin.  Alden  _  20.25 

(relmid  on  mail  order) 

Harry  Kuzmich,  Greenwich  _  .  5.21 

' 'Tif Pfid  of  express  charges  on  order) 

Mrs.  Burt  Coltsen,  Redffeld  _  6.50 

(retund  on  order  lor  spectacles) 

MAINE 

Lloyd  A.  Burr,  Clinton  _  18.50 

(refund  on  mail  order) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

J.  A.  Roy,  Walpole  _  1.00 

(adjustment  on  magazine  subscription! 

OcHIa  J.  Wald.  Nor.  Haverhill  __  .  _  15,03 

...UfiuPd  on  plav-coaclung  services) 

Walter  Koson.  Walpole  _ 5.00 

(refund  on  order  livestock) 

C.  B.  Averin.  Warren  _  5.63 

(pavinent  on  account) 

John  Furlong.  Franklin  _  4.00 

retund  of  deposit  on  order) 


TOTAI _  _ $2  5.54 

Adjustments  Involving  No  Money 

NEW  YORK 
Loyella  Miner,  Locke 
( adju.stment  on  magazine  subscription) 

Tobias  Mickel,  Seward 

magazine  subscription) 
miss  Olania  Birnbaum,  Ticonderoga 
(team  of  horses  exchanged) 

Mrs.  Jewell  Gould,  Port  Jervis 
ipai^rs  and  bill  of  sale  for  car  obtained) 

.Roy  Lane,  Franklinville 
i  adjinstment  on  mail  order) 

Sharpe,  South  Kortright 
Urc  ofi  magazine  subscription) 

•irs.  Sherman  Munger,  Windham 
(adjustment  on  magazine  subscription) 


rily  in  business.  Perhaps  this  $95.00 
our  subscriber  got  was  money  which 
someone  else  will  lose. 

^ 

Why  Pay  in  Advance? 

On  November  20,  1934,  a  party  by  the 
name  of  Alexander  M.  Bonis,  giving  his 
address  as  the  Hotel  Park  Lane,  New¬ 
ark,  New  Jersey,  and  representing  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  real  estate  broker,  called  on 
me  and  listed  my  farm  for  sale,  advising 
me  that  he  had  listed  several  farms  in 
this  vicinity,  and  requesting  that  I  pay 
him  $21.50  so  he  could  advertise  the  farm. 

In  the  past,  we  have  advised  our 
readers  never  to  pay  an  advance  fee  to 
a  real  estate  agent.  We  are  sorry  that 
our  subscriber  didn’t  read  and  heed. 

Real  estate  agents  should  be  and 
usually  are  willing  to  take  the  fee 
after  they  have  earned  it.  Incidentally, 
we  have  found  that  most  agents  taking 
a  fee  in  advance  are  more  interested 
in  the  fee  than  they  are  in  a  sale. 

^  iti 

Used  Short  Yardstick 

On  checking  up  on  the  registration 
number  taken  by  a  subscriber,  we  find 
that  one  of  the  linoleum  agents  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  January  4  issue  is  B.  J. 
Koren,  whose  address  is  given  as  Wal¬ 
nut  Park,  Roxbury,  Mass.  We  have 
been  unable  to  locate  him  at  this  ad¬ 
dress,  but  we  have  the  cooperation  of 
local  authorities  and  hope  he  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  explain  this 
deal. 

K:  «  4: 

Sold  Hay  —  No  Pay 

Can  you  help  me  get  my  pay  for  hay 
sold  to  W.  H.  Dean  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.  ? 

Our  efforts  to  date  have  been  un¬ 
successful.  We  hope  our  subscriber 
will  get  his  money  soon  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  report  settlement  when  he 
does.  It  is  tough  to  grow  a  crop 
and  then  have  to  wait  for  pay. 

❖ 

Write  —  Then  Pay 

Here’s  another  to  add  to  your  collection 
of  “rackets”.  The  cost  was  $3.00  and 
nothing  came.  Being  curious  and  willing 
to  keep  a  copy  of  my  own  verse  in  a 
book,  I  bit,  although  I  knew  perfectly 
well  that  the  effusion  in  their  letter  was 
too  generous. 

Our  reader  does  not  deserve  to  be 
censured  too  harshly.  Pretty  near  all 
of  us  have  bit  on  similar  bait  at  least 
once.  Besides,  the  letter  from  the 
company,  which  our  subscriber  sent 
to  us,  is  a  gem  of  persuasive  eloquence. 
The  bait  was  an  offer  to  get  her  poem 
published  and  to  send  a  copy  of  the 
book  for  $3.00.  As  a  suggestion,  our 
reader  might  “versify”  about  her  ex¬ 
perience.  Perhaps  she  might  sell  her 
efforts  for  $3.00  and  so  break  even. 

^  * 

What’s  a  Lease  Without  Oil? 

What  can  you  tell  me  of  G.  W.  Wash-  ' 
ington  of  Syracuse,  who  has  been  in  this  ! 
section  selling  oil  leases  and  mineral  | 
deeds?  ! 

An  oil  lease  or  a  mineral  deed  is  no  ; 
good  to  anybody  unless  a  well  is  drilled  j 
Or  a  mine  opened.  Even  then  returns  ; 
are  zero  if  the  well  proves  to  be  a  dry 
hole  or  the  land  has  no  valuable  min-  j 
erals.  We  are  informed  that  in  some  : 
cases  investors  have  bought  five  or  ten  i 
year  leases  and  when  during  that 
period  no  wells  were  drilled  or  mines 
dug,  the  same  property  was  resold  to 
another  individual  for  another  five  or 
ten  years. 

It  would  seem  to  be  fair,  before  in¬ 
vesting,  to  ask  Mr.  Washington,  or  the 
salesman,  to  refer  you  to  past  investors 
who  were  satisfied  with  their  bargain. 


The  McCORMICK-DEERING  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

is  the  closest-skimming  machine  on  the  market.  Its 
ball  bearings  and  stainless  steel  discs  assure  you  years 
and  years  of  such  efficiency.  These  discs  are  made  of 
tough,  strong,  closely  grained  metal  that  is  absolutely 
rustproof  all  the  way  through.  The  McCormick- 
Deering  bowl  will  remain  in  balance  and  give  you 
good,  clean,  sanitary  service  much  longer  than  any 
bowl  using  tinned  carbon-steel  discs. 

The  McCORMICK-DEERING  MILKER 


has  a  great  reputation  for  its  features  of  sanitation 
which  make  it  possible  to  produce  a  high  grade  of 
milk  with  low  bacteria  count.  It  has  many  other  val¬ 
uable  points  which  make  it  outstanding.  Visit  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer’s  store  and  see  this  modern, 
money-saving  McCormick-Deering  dairy  equipment. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


(incorporated) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

Cream  Separators .  • .  Milkers 


USED  TRACTOR  PARTS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

World’s  largest  wreckers;  22  acres,  tractors,  trucks,  cars. 
Also,  will  buy  all  makes  tractors.  Write,  wire,  phone. 

Elmwood  Auto  Wrecking  Company,  Inc. 
Galesburg,  -  -  Illinois. 


iBui- 


S  E  C  D  ■  C  AXA.  to  a 

All  best  flowers  and  vegetables, 
lOUBiA  Guaranteed  Seeds.  Write  today.  PKB  B 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co..  444  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


MM  VITAL  TO 

fWM  DAIRY  ECONOMY 

Safe  remedies  for  ills  and 
injuries  that  hold  up  milk-flow  are 
BAG  BALM  and  Bag  Balm  Dilators. 
For  treating  Caked  Bag,  Inflammation, 
cracks,  chaps,  soreness,  there  is  nothing 
like  Bag  Balm,  No  mere  substitute,  no 
imitation  can  give  its  exclusive  double¬ 
action  of  ointment-protection  and  heal¬ 
ing,  its  liniment-like  penetration  that 
quickly  reaches  and  soothes  delicate  tis¬ 
sues.  Clean,  pleasant  to  use  for  ALL 
farm  healing.  Big  10-oz.  package  60c 
at  stores  everywhere. 

For  Spider,  Scabs,  Hard  Milkers,  use  smooth, 
ivory-like  Bag  Balm  Dilators  which  hold  teat 
canal  correctly,  carry  healing  ointment  inside, 
cannot  absorb  pus  infection. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO..  Inc. 

Dept.  12  A  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


‘‘Z 

BAG 

BAI 

LI 

r  '  '■  * 

25  PACKED  IN 
•  BAG  BALM  -  60c 

dilators 

P»*V  \ 
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The  tug  of  the  **Surging”  Surge  Pail 

.  .  .  just  like  the  natural  tug  of  a  calf  ...  is  only  one  of  the  many  patented  fea¬ 
tures  enabling  THE  SURGE  MILKER  to  do  its  job  quicker  .  .  .  cleaner  .  .  . 
cheaper  AND  BETTER!  And  the  Surge  replaces  four  feet  of  Bacteria  Breeding 
Rubber  Tubes  with  four  short  inches!  Thousands  now  in  use  on  farms  replac¬ 
ing  other  milkers.  It  is  milking  Champions  of  all  breeds!  Certified  and  grade 
“A”  producers  are  using  this  new  “Surging”  Surge  Method  because  it  is  the  BEST. 


The 


Send  today  for  the  interesting  story  in  book  form  telling  how  we  got  rid  of  long 
milk  tubes,  how  the  “Surging  Surge”  TUGS  like  a  calf  .  .  .  how  you  can  have 
a  Surge  NOW  and  pay  a  little  each  month  out  of  your  milk  checks.  Remember 
—  the  Surge  Pail  is  Pure,  Solid  Nickel!  No  tinning  —  no  corrosion!  Stronger, 
more  durable.  The  BEST  metal  milk  container.  WRITE  for  Free  Catalog, 
prices.  Easy  Terms  offer. 

MAIL  COUPON  NOW  ! 


Suige  Milker 


Dealers  ! 
Agents ! 

Good  Territory 
just  opened  to 
Dealers  and 
Agents.  Write 
on  letter-head 
for  details. 


The  Surge  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Eastern  Office,  466  Spencer  St., 

Dept.  90-61,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Send  your  Free  Surge  Book, 
prices  and  “20  Months  to  Pay”  Easy 
Terms  Offer. 


I  Name  .  | 


I 


I 


I  Address  . . .  | 

j^- . No.  Cows  Milked .  I 


New  Sur^e  Parlor 

If  You  Retail  Your  Own  Milk,  you  can  increase  profits  by  installing  a  New  Surge 
Milking  Parlor.  Ask  for  Milk  Parlor  Circular  and  Surge  Milker  information. 

WRITE  for  Catalog,  Special  Offers ! 

Don’t  buy  any  milking  machine  until  you  read  all  about  the  marvelous  1936 
“Surging”  Surge  Milker.  Mail  coupon  now  or  write  for  FREE  Surge  Catalog, 
rock-bottom  prices  and  our  great  “20  Months  to  Pay”  Easy  Terms  Offer! 

Get  the  FREE  FACTS  NOW!  Mail  coupon ! 

The  SURBE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMNWY 

Eastern  Office,  466  Spencer  St.,  Dept.  90-61,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


New 

Double  Service 
Inflation 

Our  new  Green  Surge 
Inflation  gives  you 
Double  Service  —  Cut 
your  inflation  cost  in 
two.  For  Your  Pro¬ 
tection  Our  New  In¬ 
flation  has  Surge  trade¬ 
mark  vulcanized  on  the 
stem.  Buy  only  the 
Genuine  Surge. 


Top  photo 
shows  Haven 
Milk  Cooling 
Unit  —  supplied 
complete  with  in¬ 
sulated  steel  cabinet, 
sizes  1  to  16  cans. 

Lower  photo  shows  Haven 
Unit — ready  for  use  in  your 
own  insulated  concrete  or 
steel  tanks  —  electric  or  gas 
engine  power. 


[SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO 
I  (Eastern  Distributors) 

I  Dept.  3061,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  me  without  obligation  complete 
I  information  on  Haven  Milk  Cooling  Units  and 
J  your  Easy  Terms  offer. 


COOLS  MILK 

CHEAPER-QUICKER* 

EASIER/ 

Why  worry  along  with  cutting,  storing  and  “toting”  ice  when  a  Haven  Milk  Cooler  Snp 
plies  it  easier,  quicker,  and  at  a  lower  cost?  Why  risk  having  your  milk  rejected  becausi 
of  inferior  or  haphazard  refrigeration?  The  Haven  Milk  Cooling  Unit  saves  you  time 
labor  and  money  —  just  as  it  is  doing  for  others.  Read  these  10  Quick  Haven  Facts: 

10  QUICK  FACTS 


1.  Exclusive  patented  device  eliminates 
troublesome  expansion  valve. 

3.  Builds  and  maintains  large  cake  of  ice. 

3.  Factory  charged  and  adjusted — ready 

for  operation. 

4.  Few  wearing  parts — longer  life. 

5.  Direct  Drive — no  belts. 


6.  Easily  and  quickly  installed. 

7.  Quicker  cooling  with  Ice  Reserve. 

8.  Low  initial  and  operating  cost. 

9.  No  more  milk  rejection. 

10.  Eliminates  costly  and  troublesome 
handling  of  ice. 


Number  of  Cans  cooled,  night . morning . . 

Type  of  Power . . 

Name  _ 


Address _ 


Dealers  Wanted! 

Tke  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  interest  in  milk 
cooling  makes  tbe 
Haven  Milk  Cooler 
a  fast  seller  to 
farmers.  We  have 
good  territory  open 
for  live  dealers. 


Send  coupon  or  write  for  ‘‘Easy  Terms"  offer  ! 

I  DON’T  fill  your  ice  house  until  you  learn  about  the  Haven  system  of  milk  cooling— write  today. 

■^MAIL  THE  COVP07V  A/OWf 

Send  the  coupon  now  for  full  Free  details  on  the  Haven  Milk  Cooler  and  our  special,  convenient  “EASY 
TERMS”  Offer.  Costs  you  nothing  to  find  out  how  a  Haven  will  save  you  time,  labor  and  trouble. 

Rush  Coupon  now,  or  write !  ■ 

THE  HAVEN  COMPANY 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN. 

SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BOUND  VOLS, 


(growing 

About  ^Northeastern 
Poultry  Farms 


Four  hundred  thousand  northeastern  farms  own  fifty 
million  hens  valued  at  $37,000,000  .  .  .  produce  around 
fifteen  million  eggs  a  day  .  .  .  buy  fifty  million  baby 
chicks  a  year  .  .  .  produce  poultry  products  worth  ap¬ 
proximately  $150,000,000  a  year  .  .  .  ship  to  New 
York  City  yearly  about  a  million  and  a  half 
cases  of  eggs.  In  the  last  two  years.  New  York 
City’s  receipts  from  northeastern  states  have  in- 
creased  20  per  cent.  For  all  these  chicks,  pullets  and 
A  hens,  around  two  million  tons  of 

poultry  feed  are  bought  each  year. 


vmmasim 


tacft  year  northeastern  farmers  pay  ahotd  $5,000,000 
^  hfty  million  baby  chicks,  many  of  which  are 
k^hed  on  northeastern  farms.  At  the  right  a  a 
Modern  three-story  poultry  house  on  the  farm  of 
Grant  Jasper  of  Hudson,  New  Hampshire. 


“All  modem  coiaeniences” ,  including  electric  lights, 
naming  water  and  fresh  air,  are  demanded  by  the 
modem  biddy.  Above  the  circle  15  an  alfalfa  mnge, 
ideal  for  raising  the  25,000/100  pullets  groom  each 
year  on  northeastern  farms. 


See  Page  1 6  for  Announcement  of  Master  Farmers  for  1 935. 
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100^  BAGPAK  BAG 

FOR  FERTILIZER 


Each  year  more  and  more  farmers  are  ordering 
their  fertilizer  packed  in  modern  Bagpak  paper 
bags.  They  are  telling  their  neighbors  that  this  is 
the  best  fertilizer  container  on  the  market.  They 
like  its  toughness,  the  way  it  stands  rough  handling^ 
They  like  it  because  it  is  clean  and  sift-proof. 

And  this  Bagpak  bag  saves  you  money,  too.  There 
is  no  loss  of  fertilizer  from  sifting  or  leaking;  in  ad¬ 
dition,  many  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  offering  fertilizer  in 
Bagpak  bags  at  a  lower 
price  than  in  textile  bags. 

Four  strong  walls  of  special, 
tough  paper  and  a  remarkable 
new  principle  in  bag  closing  are 
'the  secret.  No  fertilizer  can  get 
out  through  the  four  separate 
layers,  and  no  moisture  can  get 
in.  Fertilizer  in  these  bags  can  be 
left  outdoors  for  days  if  neces¬ 
sary;  even  a  shower  won’t  affect 
its  drillability  The  superior 
Cushion  Stitch  that  closes  the  bag 
is  stronger  than  the  bag  itself.  It 
will  not  tear  out,  yet  it  opens  in 
a  jiffy 

The  Bagpak  paper  bag  is  rug¬ 
ged  enough  to  stand  hard  knocks, 
clean  enough  to  handle  in  your  best  clothes. 

The  10011  size  eliminates  the  back-breaking 
labor  of  lifting  and  carrying  big,  clumsy 
bags.  Tell  your  dealer  you  want  your  ferti¬ 
lizer  this  Spring  delivered  in  Bagpak  paper 
bags;  if  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 

Remember  the  name — Bagpak. 


NOTE  THESE 

3  FEATURES 

1.  EASY  TO  HANDLE. 
The  b^  that  spares  your 
back.  This  100#  bag  can  be 
handled  easily  be  one  man. 

2.  NO  SIFTING.  Four 
separate  thicknesses  of 
heavy,  specially  made  kraft 
paper  make  the  Bagpak  bag 
tough,  moisture-resistant, 
sift-proOf. 

3.  CUSHION  STITCH 
CLOSURE.  The  unique 
Bagpak  Cushion  Stitch  will 
not  tear  out.  No  fertilizer 
can  leak  from  this  closure, 
yet  it  opens  easily. 


LOOK  FOR  THIS 
CUSHION  STITCH. 

IT  WON’T  TEAR  OUT 


220  E.  42ND  ST., 
NEW  YORK 


niTAR  ANTPFn  •  Chewing,  Smoking  or  Cigarette 
UU/\lvrVll  1  .  Tobacco,  Five  pounds  $1.00, 

Ten  $1.75.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  box  cigars  Free. 

Carlton  Tobacco  Company  -  k’e^n^KV. 


Prime  Electric  Fence  Controller 

costs.  Original  and 
oniy  safe  way  to  electrify  farm  fence.  Free  literature. 
0.  H.  Benedict,  District  Representative,  Jamestown  or 
Weedsport,  N,  Y, 


Sass  and  Applesass 


The  Thin  Edge  of  Regimentation 

CANNOT  repre.ss  a  sort  of  crow  of 
triumph  over  the  Supreme  Court  and 
AAA.  I  only  wish  it  had  come  through 
unanimously.  As  you  know  I  am  a  parti¬ 
cularly  ardent  individualist  and  to  me  all 
these  governmental  efforts  to  restrict  pro¬ 
duction  and  make  things  scarce  is  ana¬ 
thema.  Plowing  under  cotton  and  paying 
farmers  not  to  grow  pigs  is  revolting. 
Probably  I  go  a  little  further  than  you 
in  my  antipathy  toward  the  measures 
which  to  me  smack  of  repression. 

I  do  not  include  the  Farm  Credit  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  this  category.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Federal  Land  Bank  and  its 
several  affiliates  are  proper  governmental 
activities,  being  in  essence  the  effort  to 
bring  less  onerous  terms  for  borrowing 
to  a  class  of  our  citizens,  who  (on  the 
plea  that  their  assets  are  non-liquid)  have 
not  been  too  favorably  regarded  by  most 
bankers.  Locally  the  farm  credit  situation 
seems  to  be  very  good.  By  this  I  mean 
that  our  local  banks — one  of  them  espec¬ 
ially — is  very  friendly  to  farmers  and  I 
think  gives  to  responsible  farm  borrowers 
every  courtesy  that  they  would  extend 
to  the  village  business  man.  None-the-less 
I  am  glad  that  our  governmental  loaning 
agencies  are  in  the  field. 

I  believe  in  Government  giving  to  farm¬ 
ers  every  opportunity  to  acquire  techni¬ 
cal  knowledge  concerning  their  business. 
I  believe  it  is  a  proper  governmental  ac¬ 
tivity  to  make  every  effort  to  develop  a 
foreign  market  for  our  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts.  But  we  have  at  present  in  our  land 
the  thin  edge  of  regimentation,  and  I  fear 
lest  the  time  come  when  somebody  in 
Wa.shington  will  presume  to  tell  me  how 
and  when  and  what  I  may  produce  on  the 
acres  which  I  have  fondly  believed  to  be 
my  own.  I  say  advisedly  that  the  Bank- 
head  Cotton  Act  is  at  least  as  tyrannous 
as  any  thing  over  which  we  once  fought 
England. — Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 

Editor's  Note  : — To  Jared’s  comments, 
we  say  “Amen.” 

*  *  * 

Won^t  Fall 

I  have  enjoyed  the  two  articles  by 
Romeyn  Berry  in  the  A.griculturist  re¬ 
cently.  Several  of  my  friends  here  in 
Fort  Plain  subscribe  and  they  also  have 
liked  “Geraniums  in  the  Window”  and 
“Buckwheat.” 

In  speaking  of  his  stories,  one  friend 
called  my  attention  to  a  letter  published 
in  your  December  issue  about  “Gerani¬ 
ums”  and  on  reading  it,  I  find  the  lady 
bursts  into  rhyme.  This  man  must  have 
something  to  inspire  us  this  way.  I  hope 
you  have  a  lot  more  of  his  stuff. 

It  interested  me  to  know  buckwheat 
had  so  many  different  phases.  I  didn’t 
know  it.  Now  I  know  that  I  like  it  when 
it  is  that  pale  green,  and  when  it’s  white. 

As  for  the  cakes — delicious  as  they  are 
— even  Mr.  Berry  shan’t  tempt  me,  good 
as  his  writing  is.  Not  for  us  fat  ones ! 

— L.  G.,  New  York. 

if:  * 

Approves  CCC  Camps 

My  son,  home  from  the  CCC  camp  for 
Christmas  holidays,  called  my  attention 
to  L.  M.  W.’s  letter  disapproving  CCC 
camps.  Now  I  would  like  to  write  in  favor 
of  them. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  some  trouble 
with  the  enrollment  of  that  town.  First, 
those  who  can  find  no  other  occupation 
and  whose  families  need  their  help  are 
taken,  and  last  those  that  are  not  needed 
at  home.  This  latter  was  a  new  ruling 
last  fall  and  was  used  in  this  town  to  fill 
up  the  town’s  quota  the  last  thing. 

In  regard  to  farm  help  lost,  a  single 
young  man  gets  practically  no  work  here 
except  in  haying  time.  Most  farmers  that 
can  hire  help  have  married  men.  The 
others  have  help  in  their  own  families  or 
go  without. 

Are  CCC  camps  any  worse  places  to 
spend  money  than  the  cities  or  towns 
most  farm  youths  go  to  at  least  once  a 
week?  Five  dollars  a  month  doesn’t  per¬ 
mit  much  spending  money  after  laundry, 
haircuts,  cigarettes  and  a  few  other 
necessary  items  are  attended  to. 

Maybe  they  don’t  work  as  some  of 
these  old  “16  hour”  farmers  do,  but  their 
fine  parks,  beaches  and  bath  houses  show 


some  work,  all  right.  There  is  a  much 
needed  and  appreciated  bath  house  and 
beach  on  Lake  Champlain,  about  20  miles 
from  here,  the  work  of  CCC  boys  where 
there  was  a  mosquito  infested  marsh. 
Did  that  mean  work  and  are  they  proud 
of  it?  Well,  I  guess! 

Last,  but  not  least,  are  these  camps 
beneficial  to  the  boys?  I  say  yes.  They 
have  a  chance  to  learn  sportsmanship,  so¬ 
ciability,  tolerance  and,  in  many  cases, 
cleanliness  and  honesty.  Also  those  that 
show  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and 
want  to  amount  to  something  are  ad¬ 
vanced  to  cook,  mess  steward,  or  to  var¬ 
ious  jobs  that  are  available  in  CCC  camps 
for  them. — Mrs.  A.  T.  N.,  Vermont 

«  *  * 

Saved  a  Life 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  my  life  saving 
award.  It  will  serve  as  a  reminder  in  the 
future.  I  hope  and  pray  that  I  shall  never 
have  to  go  through  such  an  experience 
again.  However  I  shall  never  hesitate  to 
do  my  best,  should  the  occasion  arise. 

— Carter  Griswold,  Stephentown,  N.  T. 

Editor's  Note  :  The  story  of  how  Carter 
Griswold  won  the  American  Agriculturist 
Life  Saving  Award  appeared  on  page  23 
of  the  January  4  issue.  If  you  know  of  a 
farm  boy  or  girl  who  has  saved  a  life  re¬ 
cently,  why  not  make  application  for  the 
award?  Write  to  American  Agriculturist, 
Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Other  Side 

In  the  December  21  issue  of  your  fine 
paper  is  an  article  “The  Dairyman’s 
Worst  Enemy.”  I  read  it  with  much  in¬ 
terest.  But  the  tone  of  it  seems  to  imply 
that  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  choice 
whether  to  use  real  butter  or  oleo.  So  it 
is  with  many  people,  but  does  the  writer 
realize  that  there  is  a  vast  number  of 
people  who  have  no  choice,  except  the 
choice  of  oleo  or  nothing?  I  think  that 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  include  them  in  the 
article  referred  to. — C.  P.  S.,  Maine. 

Editor's  Note  :  There  is  much  evidence 
that  the  consumer  who  buys  butter  gets 
more  for  his  money  than  the  one  who 
buys  oleo.  The  poorer  a  person  is,  the 
more  important  it  is  to  get  his  money’s 
worth. 

•  «  * 

Poetry  at  Eighty 

My  mother,  who  is  80  years  old  March 
31,  1936,  wrote  the  following  poem  as  she 
sat  writing  and  addressing  her  Christmas 
cards  the  9th  of  December.  I  thought  it 
was  very  good  and  am  sending  it  to  you 
without  telling  her.— Mrs.  E.  G.,  New 
York. 

Memories  of  Mv  Childhood  Home 

’Tis  a  bonny,  bonny  warl 
We  are  living  in  the  noo 
And  sweet  are  the  roses 
All  covered  o’er  with  dew. 

And  the  lowing  of  the  kine 
And  the  murmur  of  the  stream 
Come  back  into  my  memory 
Like  some  old  sweet  dream. 

And  the  music  of  the  birds 
And  the  singing  of  the  mill 
Now  are  company  with  the  sinking 
Of  the  sun  behind  the  hill. 

— Mrs.  Clarissa  Phinney,  Delevan,  N.  ?• 


"J  won’t  be  home  for  dinner  tonighi> 
dear.  Pm  breaJdng  in  a  new  tncai  « 
the  banJc.” — JUDGE. 
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Fullorum  Disease  Can  Be 


Controlled 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


Left  —  The  ovary  of  a  healthy  hen. 

Right  —  A  n  ovary  from  a  carrier  of  pullorum  disease. 


When  chicks  a  few  days  old  look  like  this, 
the  first  thing  to  suspect  is  pullorum  disease. 
Overheating  or  chilling  will  produce  similar 
symptoms  and  the  only  positive  diagnosis  is 
a  bacteriological  test  made  by  a  veterinarian. 

to  decide  whether  or  not  he  cares  to  pay  the  extra 
cost  of  pullorum- free  chicks.  They  are  worth 
more ;  it  costs  money  to  produce  them  and  natur¬ 
ally  they  sell  at  a  higher  price  than  “just  chicks”. 

It  will  do  no  harm  to  have  all  possible  facts 
about  pullorum  blood  testing.  It  is  applied  in  two 
ways  —  a  quicker,  less  expensive  method  called 
the  “stained  antigen”  test,  which  can  be  applied 
right  on  the  farm,  and  a  slower,  more  costly 
laboratory  test  known  officially  as  the  “tube  ag¬ 
glutination”  method.  Either  test  applied  by  a 
well-trained,  conscientious  worker  will  deliver 
good  results,  although  many  authorities  feel  that 
the  percentage  of  error  is  likely  to  be  smaller 
where  the  tube  agglutination  method  is  used. 

To  sum  up,  if  you  plan  to  hatch  from  your 
own  flock  and  want  chicks  free  from  puhorum 
disease,  you  will  need  to  have  the  blood  testing 
work  done  soon.  You  will  not  have  time  enough 
for  several  tests  but  even  one  test  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  If  you  have  questions,  write 
to  the  Poultry  Editor,  American  Agriculturist, 
Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Box  3,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

If  you  plan  to  buy  chicks,  decide  what  grade 
will  be  most  profitable  to  you,  then  take  all  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  be  sure  you  really  get  that  grade. 
And  remember  —  no  hatchery  can  be  expected  to 
sell  the  highest  grade  of  chicks  at  the  lovv^est  price ! 


WHEN  BABY  CHICKS  less  than  a  week  or  ten  days  old  begin  to  act 
dumpy,  “paste  up”  behind,  and  die  off  like  flies,  the  usual  diagnosis 
is -pullorum  disease,  formerly  called  (B.W.D.)  bacillary  white  diarrhea. 
More  than  likely  the  diagnosis  is  correct,  yet  the  only  accurate  way  to  tell 
the  disease  is  a  laboratory  examination  made  by  a  competent  veterinarian. 
Symptoms  almost  identical  often  show  up  in  pullorum-free  chicks  either 
from  overheating  or  chilling  the  chicks.  However,  if  pullorum  disease  is 
present,  wrong  temperature  in  the  brooder  house  aggravates  the  trouble. 

Prevention  is  the  best  way  to  handle  pullorum  disease  but  it’s  too  late 
after  they  begin  to  die,  although  losses  can  be  cut  to  a  minimum  by  the  best 
possible  care  and  feeding.  Remove  and  destroy  chicks  as  soon  as  symptoms 
develop  as  this  will  lessen  the  danger  of  spread  to  chicks  not  already  in¬ 
fected.  Dividing  the  chicks  in¬ 
to  small  flocks  may  help,  as  well 
as  frequent  changes  of  litter  and 
other  sanitary  measures. 

Chicks  that  recover  and  turn 
out  to  be  pullets  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  carry  the  })ullorum  organ¬ 
ism  in  their  ovaries  and  the  eggs 
they  lay  can  contain  the  disease 
germs.  If  these  eggs  are  hatched, 
the  chicks  have  the  disease  the 
day  they  are  hatched.  That’s  the 
chief  way  in  which  the  disease  is 
spread  although  diseased  chicks 
can  spread  the  organism  to  clean 
chicks  in  the  incubator,  in  chick 
boxes  and  in  the  brooder  house. 

Proper  fumigation  of  the  incu¬ 
bator  at  hatching  time  great¬ 
ly  reduces  chances  for  tl\e  disease  to  spread. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  most  logical  way 
to  prevent  the  disease  is  to  hatch  no  eggs  except 
from  breeders  known  to  be  free  from  pullorum 
disease.  These  hens  can  be  located  by  pullorum 
blood  testing  if  you  plan  to  hatch  from  your  own 
flock  or  sell  eggs  to  a  hatchery.  You  can  have  your 
local  veterinarian  do  the  work,  or  you  can  apply 
to  the  College  of  Agriculture  or  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  whichever  has  charge  of 
pullorum  disease  eradication  in  your  state,  and 
put  your  flock  under  official  supervision. 

Put  suppose  you  are  buying  chicks.  How  can 
you  be  sure  that  they  are  pullorum  free?  The 
^swer  is :  buy  from  a  hatchery  or  breeder  where 


LL 


Adapted  from  Connecticut  bulletin  No.  68,  this  diagram  shows 
the  cycle  by  which  pullorum  disease  is  spread.  The  only  way  to 
break  the  cycle  is  to  apply  the  pullorum  blood  test  to  breeders. 


the  blood  testing  has  been  applied  to  all  breeders 
by  a  careful,  competent  veterinarian  who  found 
no  reactors. 

Bloodtesting  for  pullorum  disease  may  not  be 
100  per  cent  accurate.  A  hatchery  where  breed¬ 
ers  are  bloodtested  and  reactors  removed  can 
truthfully  say  that  chicks  are  from  bloodtested 
stock,  but  if  one  test  only  has  been  applied,  the 
chances  are  that  a  few  diseased  birds  are  left  and 
therefore  that  a  few  chicks  may  have  pullorum 
disease  and  spread  it  to  other  chicks  in  the  flock. 
To  eradicate  the  disease  completely,  the  test 
should  be  applied  at  six  or  eight  week  intervals 
until  NO  REACTORS  ARE  FOUND. 

With  this  information  it  is  up  to  the  individual 
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AAA  Under  New  Name  Will  Fool 
No  One 

“We  have  been  paying  cotton  farmers  to  let  weeds 
grow  on  part  of  their  land,  while  they  sit  in  the 
shade  and  have  largely  lost  the  world’s  cotton  mar¬ 
ket.  We  have  paid  two  prices  for  flour  and  import¬ 
ed  wheat,  so  as  to  pay  farmers  to  let  the  weeds  grow 
on  a  part  of  their  wheat  land.  We  have  paid  others 
to  sit  still,  instead  of  caring  for  hogs,  and  now  we 
cannot  buy  a  pork  chop  or  a  piece  of  ham.  The 
man  who  gathers  the  refuse  in  the  village  near  me 
gets  $1800  a  year  for  only  keeping  half  as  many 
hogs  as  he  did,  and  he  says  that  is  the  only  easy 
money  he  ever  got.” — E.  A.,  New  York. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
branded  the  AAA  unconstitutional.  Im¬ 
mediately  AAA  officials  sent  out  emergency  tele¬ 
grams  to  farm  leaders  known  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  AAA  schemes,  inviting  them  to  a  conference 
on  how  to  carry  on  AAA  in  spite  of  the  man¬ 
dates  of  the  people  as  laid  down  in  the  United 
States  Constitution.  As  the  result,  another  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  developed,  explained  in  full  in 
our  Northeastern  Slants  this  time.  The  new 
program  has  a  different  name,  but  for  the  most 
part  it  is  the  same  old  scheme  of  crop  control, 
centralized  power,  and  regimentation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers.  Bureaucrats,  once  in  control,  never 
give  up  their  bulldog  hold  while  there  is  anything 
left  on  which  to  hang. 

The  National  Grange  is  to  be  highly  praised 
for  its  courageous  refusal  to  go  along  with  these 
political  efforts  to  continue  the  AAA  under  an¬ 
other  name. 

Woodrow  Wilson  Opposed 
^  Centralization 

F  ALL  our  Presidents,  Woodrow  Wilson 
probably  had  the  best  understanding  of  Am¬ 
erican  government  set-up.  Before  being  elect¬ 
ed  President,  he  was  for  many  years  a  teacher 
of  American  history  and  was  a  noted  author  on 
this  subject.  What  he  had  to  say  about  what 
Congress  may  and  may  not  regulate  is  extremely 
interesting  in  view  of  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cisions  against  NRA  and  AAA,  and  of  continued 
efforts  to  centralize  power »  in  Washington. 
Woodrow  Wilson  said : 

“What  part  of  this  complex  thing  (State  and 
interstate  commerce)  may  Congress  regiflate? 

“Clearly  Congress  may  regulate  any  part  of  the 
actual  movement  of  merchandise  and  persons  from 
State  to  State.  May  it  also  regulate  the  conditions 
under  which  the  merchandise  is  produced  which  is 
presently  to  become  the  subject  matter  of  interstate 
commerce?  May  it  regulate  the  conditions  of  labor 
in  fleld  and  factory?  Clearly  ndt,  I  should  say,  for 
that  would  be  to  destroy  all  lines  of  division  between 
the  field  of  State  legislation  and  the  field  of  federal 
legislation.  Back  of  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the 
field  and  in  the  factory  lie  all  the  intimate  matters 
of  morals  and  of  domestic  and  business  relationship 
which  have  always  been  recognized  as  the  undis¬ 
puted  field  of  state  law.  .  .  If  the  Federal  power  does 
not  end  with  the  regifiation  of  actual  movement  of 
trade,  it  ends  nowhere,  and  the  line  between  State 
and  Federal  jurisdiction  is  obliterated.  .  . 

“It  w’ould  be  fatal  to  our  political  vitality  really 
to  strip  the  States  of  their  powers  and  transfer 
them  to  the  federal  government.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated  that  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  in¬ 
dependent  local  opinion  and  individual  conviction 
which  has  given  speed,  facility,  vigor,  and  cer¬ 
tainty  to  the  processes  of  our  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  growth.  To  buy  temporary  ease  and  con¬ 
venience  for  the  performance  of  a  few  great  tasks 
of  the  hour  at  the  expense  of  that  would  be  to  pay 
too  great  a  price  and  to  cheat  all  generations  for 
the  sake  of  one.” 

This  is  just  another  way  of  saying  that  j^ve 
must  not  sacrifice  permanent  principles  for  ques¬ 
tionable  temporary  gain.  The  safeguard  of  dem¬ 


ocracy  rests  on  the  principle  of  local  control,  of 
keeping  government  close  to  the  people.  Nothing 
is  worth  sacrificing  that  principle  for. 

If  we  can  just  hold  steady  for  a  few  months 
longer  and  prevent  the  politicians  from  fastening 
more  schemes  on  us,  natural  recovery  will  be  so 
far  advanced  that  every  sincere  person  will  throw 
such  schemes  out  of  the  window.  One  of  the  wis¬ 
est  provisions  of  the  Constitution  is  that  while  it 
can  be  amended,  it  takes  a  long  time  to  do  it. 
Before  a  proposed  amendment  can  be  finally 
passed,  people  have  time  to  see  in  some  cases 
that  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  and  are  glad  after¬ 
wards  that  they  did  not  get  it. 

Cooperation  Necessary  to  Get 
Rights-of-Way 

MERicAN  Agriculturist,  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  colleges  of  agriculture,  and  local  coun¬ 
ty  committees  have  been  cooperating  with  power 
companies  to  get  hundreds  of  new  power  lines 
built,  to  bring  advantages  of  electricity  to  many 
more  thousands  of  farm  families.  It  is  unfair 
and  shortsighted  for  one  or  two  farmers  in  a 
neighborhood  to  hold  up,  or  possibly  entirely  pre¬ 
vent,  the  coming  of  this  service  into  their  neigh¬ 
borhood  by  trying  to  make  a  good  thing  out  of 
selling  a  right-of-way.  The  utilities  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  these  rights-of-way  will  be  granted 
free  of  charge.  If  they  are  obliged  to  pay  for 
them,  the  extra  charge  must  go  into  the  rate 
which  the  neighbors  will  have  to  pay. 

Whoa! 

IN  1874  the  Travelers  Record  published  this 
picture  of  a  device  to  stop  runaway  horses, 
and  offered  a  discount  of  25  per  cent  to  policy- 
holders  of  five  years  standing  in  the  Travelers 


Insurance  Company  who  used  the  invention.  In 
1891  the  Rocky  Mountain  Herald  contained  the 
following  news  item : 

“Police  officers  have  been  stationed  at  16th  and 
Curtis  streets  to  enforce  the  ordinance  against  driv¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  more  than  four  miles  an  hour. 
The  deadly  horse  and  buggy  catastrophes  have  piled 
up  several  serious,  if  not  fatal,  cases  during  the 
past  week.  Meanwhile  a  whole  family  was  hurled 
to  destruction,  in  a  southern  State,  by  a  team  of 
runaway  oxen.” 

In  this  year  of  our  Lord  1936  (which  is  only 
45  years  since  1891),  New  York  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Motor  Vehicles,  Charles  A.  Harnett, 
deploring  the  many  automobile  accidents  and 
fatalities,  urges  a  law  to  limit  the  speed  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  to  50  miles  an  hour. 

Times  do  change!  Wonder  what  speed  limit 
they  will  be  worrying  about  45  years  from  now? 

Coming!  Coming!  Coming! 

WANT  to  learn  something  new  about  the 
tough  jobs  of  running  a  farm  and  a 
home?  Would  you  like  a  change  for  a  few  days 
from  the  old  routine?  Think  you  are  entitled 
to  a  little  fun?  Would  you  like  some  inspiration 
to  meet  the  irritating  problems  of  everyday  exist¬ 
ence?  Well,  we  think  you  might  get  some  or 
all  of  these  things  by  attending  the  Farm  and 
Home  Week  of  the  New  York  State  Colleges  of 


Agriculture  and  Home  Economics,  at  Ithaca 
Dates  this  year  are  Monday  to  Saturday,  Feb. 
10-15,  inclusive. 

It  is  dangerous  to  prophqsy,  nevertheless  we 
predict  that  the  attendance  at  Farmers’  Week 
this  year  will  be  the  best  since  hard  times  began, 
and  the  people  who  attend  will  go  away  feeling 
better  than  they  have  in  a  long,  long  time. 

Do  you  like  lectures  and  speeches?  You  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  hear  Governor  Herbert 
H.  Lehman,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Fred  Sex- 
auer,  Frank  Gannett,  Harper  Sibley,  Berne 
Pyrke,  E.  H.  Thompson,  H.  M.  Munger,  besides 
nearly  every  member  of  the  staffs  of  the  Vet¬ 
erinary  College,  College  of  Agriculture,  and  Col¬ 
lege  of  Home  Economics.  Just  to  hear  Dr.  War¬ 
ren  is  worth  a  trip  to  Ithaca  any  time. 

Do  you  like  exhibits?  Then  you  can  see  some 
interesting  ones  —  on  soil  erosion  control,  on 
milk  publicity,  a  wild-life  show,  an  exhibit  and 
parade  of  livestock,  an  egg-grading  demonstra¬ 
tion,  and  many  others. 

Plenty  of  entertainment  has  been  arranged,  in¬ 
cluding  a  Home  Bureau  banquet,  an  Alumni 
banquet,  the  American  Agricidturist  Master 
Farmer  banquet,  Eastman’s  Stage  and  other 
speaking  contests,  and  lots  of  music,  with  a  con¬ 
cert  by  Cornell  University  orchestra.  It’s  going 
to  be  a  great  show.  Don’t  miss  it. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

AST  WEEK  I  gave  you  here  one  of  Mark 
Twain’s  editorials  for  an  agricultural  paper, 
supposed  to  have  been  written  when  he  was  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  temporary  editor  while  the  real  one  was 
on  a  vacation.  If  ^ou  didn’t  happen  to  see  it, 
turn  back  to  the  January  18  issue.  Read  it,  and 
then  laugh  with  me  over  this  one,  as  told  by 
Mark  himself: 

Pretty  soon  after  this  a  long  cadaverous  creature, 
a  week’s  stubble  bristling  from  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  his  face,  came  elaborately  tip-toeing  toward  me. 
He  stopped,  and  after  scanning  my  face  with  intense 
interest  for  a  while,  drew  a  folded  copy  of  our  paper 
from  his  bosom,  and  said: 

“There,  you  wrote  that.  Read  it  to  me,  quick! 
Relieve  me.  I  suffer.” 

I  read  as  follows,  and  as  the  sentences  fell  from 
my  lips  I  could  see  the  relief  come,  I  could  see  the 
drawn  muscles  relax,  and  the  anxiety  go  out  of  the 
face,  and  rest  and  peace  steal  over  the  features  like 
the  merciful  moonlight  over  a  desolate  landscape: 

“Concerning  the  Pumpkin.  —  This  berry  is  a  fa¬ 
vourite  with  the  natives  of  the  interior  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  who  prefer  it  to  the  gooseberry  for  the  making 
of  fruit  cake,  and  who  likewise  give  it  the  preference 
over  the  raspberry  for  feeding  cows,  as  being  more 
filling  and  fully  as  satisfying.  The  pumpkin  is  the 
only  esculent  of  the  orange  family  that  will  thrive 
in  the  North,  except  the  gourd  and  one  or  two  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  squash.  But  the  custom  of  planting  it 
in  the  front  yard  with  the  shrubbery  is  fast  going 
out  of  vogue,  for  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that 
the  pumpkin  as  a  shade  tree  is  a  failure. 

“Now,  as  the  warm  weather  approaches,  and  the 
ganders  begin  to  spawn  — ” 

The  excited  listener  sprang  toward  me  to  shake 
hands  and  said: 

“There,  there,  that  will  do!  I  know  I  am  all  right 
now,  because  you  have  read  it  just  as  I  did,  word 
for  word.  But,  stranger,  when  I  first  read  it  this 
morning,  I  said  to  myself,  I  believe  I  am  crazy;  I 
read  one  of  the  paragraphs  over  again,  so  as  to  be 
certain,  and  then  I  burned  my  house  down  and 
started.  I  have  crippled  several  people,  and  have 
got  one  fellow  up  a  tree,  where  I  can  get  him  if  I 
want  him.  But  I  thought  I  would  call  in  here  as  I 
passed  along  and  make  the  thing  perfectly  certain; 
and  now  it  is  certain,  and  I  tell  you  it  is’  lucky  for 
the  chap  that  is  in  the  tree.  I  should  have  killed 
him,  sure,  as  I  went  back.  Good-bye,  sir,  good-bye: 
you  have  taken  a  great  load  off  my  mind.  My  rea¬ 
son  has  stood  the  strain  of  one  of  your  agricultural 
articles,  and  I  know  that  nothing  can  ever  imseat  it 
now.  Good-hye,  sir!” 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST^  Constructive  and  Progressive  Since  18 lt2.  ’Volume  133.  No.  3. 
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Government  Milk  Frice  Control 


Must  Find 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


Editor’s  Note  :  This  article  is  written  primari¬ 
ly  from  the  standpoint  of  milk  controTin  New 
York  State,  but  the  same  prineiples  apply  more 
or  less  to  every  other  State  in  the  Northeast. 
Some  milk  control  laws  in  other  States  may  seem 
to  be  zuorking  more  sueeessfidly,  but  if  so  it  is 
beeause  they  do  not  attempt  so  much  control  and 
put  more  responsibility  on  the  industry. 

New  YORK  Conference  Board  of  Farm 
organizations,  representing  all  State-v\  ide 
farm  organizations,  meeting  in  Albany,  January 
22,  voted  unanimously  for  the  ending,  on  July  i, 
of  State  control  of  milk  prices.  Milk  dealers 
and  representatives  of 
producers’  organizations 
in  Syracuse,  on  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  adopted  practically 
the  same  resolution.  Only 
reservation  is  that  adjust¬ 
ment  should  be  after  not 
before  the  surplus  period. 

When  the  New  York 
State  Milk  Control  Act 
was  passed  on  April  to, 

1933.  Ihe  dairy  industry 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
depression.  Prices  were 
the  lowest  in  a  generation, 
and  there  was  no  question 
about  there  being  an  em¬ 
ergency.  Governor  Leh¬ 
man  and  the  Legislature 
left  no  stone  unturned  to 
do  everything  possible  to 
meet  that  emergency.  As 
a  result  the  Milk  Control 
Law  was  passed,  and  the 
Milk  Control  Board  set 
up.  Milk  prices  were 
plunging,  and  State  price¬ 
fixing  undoubtedly  helped 
to  get  milk  prices  started 
upward  when  advance  in 
prices  of  milk  was  lagging 
behind  other  prices  rises. 

But  not  all  of  the  credit 
for  the  upward  swing  of 

milk  prices  is  due  to  milk  control.  Much  of  it 
was  the  result  of  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar, 
which  was  taking  place  during  the  first  few 
rnonths  that  the  AJilk  Control  Act  was  in  opera¬ 
tion.  (The  Milk  Control  L  aw  was  passed  April 
W33»  devaluation  began  April  19,  1933.) 
H owever,  even  though  milk  control  law 
brought  more  money  to  dairymen  at  first,  it 
is  now  true  that  benefits  from  milk  control 
have  ceased.  In  fact,  many  believe  that  milk 
Prices  to  most  farmers  would  now  be  much 
higher  were  it  not  for  the  attempt  States  are 
making  to  control  prices.  Retail  prices  of  Class 
I  milk  have  been  kept  high  but  dealers  and  store¬ 
keepers,  not  farmers,  have  got  most  of  the  bene¬ 
fit,  and  possibly  consumption  has  been  retarded 
by  too  high  retail  prices. 

Cannot  Be  Enforced 


in  an  emergency  to  keep  prices  from  slumping, 
for  the  same  reason  it  acts  as  a  brake  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  natural  rise  in  priqes.  It  is  doing  so  now. 

The  Milk  Control  Act  partly  succeeded  at  first 
because  most  of  the  dealers  wanted  to  cooperate, 
and  those  who  did  not  obeyed  the  law  fairly  well 
at  first  because  they  thought  it  could  be  enforced. 
Unscrupulous  dealers,  however,  soon  began  to 
find  ways  of  beating  the  law.  They  bought  milk 
for  less  than  control  prices  in  the  country  and 
sold  it  at  cut  prices  in  the  city. 

Then  came  various  court  decisions  greatly 
weakening  the  State  Control  Act,  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  making  it  possible  to  buy  milk  in  States 


The  time  has  come  to  return  responsibility  of  fixing  milk  prices  to  the  farmers  and 

buyers,  who  comprise  the  industry. 


oiitside  of  New  York  and  to  extend  still  further 
the  price-cutting  racket  in  New  York  City. 
Reputable  dealers  were  thereby  forced  to  one  of 
two  alternatives  —  either  they  could  obey  the  law 
and  lose  their  customers,  thus  throwing  their 
dairymen  patrons  entirely  out  of  the  market,  or 
they  could  rneet  the  price-cutting  racket  by  cut¬ 
ting  their  own  prices.  We  give  you  one  guess  as 
to  what  they  did  and  are  still  doing.  You  would 
do  the  same ! 

Another  trouble  with  the  law  is  that  it  cannot 
control  cream  and  butter  and  cheese  manufac¬ 
tured  outside  the  State.  This  leads  to  a  too-wide 
spread  between  the  price  of  Class  I  milk  and 
those  for  manufactured  dairy  by-products.  Re¬ 
sult  more  price-cutting  of  Qass  I  milk.- 


No  one  could  work  harder  or  be  more  sincere 
in  efforts  to  make  the  Alilk  Control  Act  effective 
for  dairymen  than  Commissioner  Ten  Eyck  and 


Troubles  Within  the  State 

Rut  even  with  markets  entirely  within  the 
State,  Jike  some  of  those  of  the  larger  cities  up¬ 
state  where  there  is  no  inter-state  problem,  it 

_  has  been  difficult  —  in  some  cases  impossible  — 

his  associates  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  adequately  to  enforce  the  law.  The  harder  State 

and  Alarkets.  But  he  has  an  impossible  job,  officials  work  to  make  the  Milk  Control  Act  ef- 

just  as  the  AAA’s  task  was  impossible.  The  fective  and  to  force  dealers  to  pay  farmers  Milk 

present  Alilk  Control  Act  cannot  be  fairly  and  Control  prices,  the  more  some  of  these  dealers 

uniformly  enforced.  It  is  making  law-breakers  seek  other  sources  for  milk,  thus  throwing  their 

of  both  farmers  and  dealers  who  want  to  be  regular  patrons  entirely  out  of  the  market;  or 

honest.  Just  as  government  control  may  be.  used  if  those  dealers  continue  to  buy  from  the  same 


patrons  they  greatly  reduce  the  price  by  putting 
formerly  Class  I  milk  into  surplus  classes. 

Realizing  that  some  of  the  difficulties  of  en¬ 
forcement  at  least  were  due  to  interstate  milk. 
Governor  Lehman,  Commissioner  Ten  Eyck,  and 
many  others  in  the  milk  industry  itself  have  given 
no  end  of  personal  time  and  hard  work  to  the 
effort  of  trying  to  find  some  kind  of  a  coopera¬ 
tive  arrangement  for  milk  control  with  other 
nearby  States  and  with  the  Federal  government. 
Several  cooperative  plans  with  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  have  been  proposed,  but  after  years  of 
talking  and  working  on  them,  these  have  received 
practically  no  response  from  the  dairymen  them¬ 
selves.  The  industry  owes  much  to  Governor 
Lehman  and  Commissioner  Ten  Eyck  for  all  thev 
have  done  to  try  to  find  a  solution  for  a  difficult 
problem.  Milk  control  officials  of  other  states 
have  been  equally  sincere  and  hardworking  in 
trying  to  help.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  dairy¬ 
men  of  the  Northeast  are 
very  fearful  of  tying 
themselves  up  with  anv 
permanent  government 
price-fixing  plan  for  milk. 
They  fear  that  any  tem¬ 
porary  gain  will  be  far 
outweighed  by  permanent 
loss.  The  milk  busi¬ 
ness  is  too  technical,  too 
complicated,  too  many- 
sided,  to  be  government 
managed.  Control  the  fire 
in  one  place  and  it  will 
break  out  in  others. 
Enough  control  to  be  ef¬ 
fective  would  be  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  Dairymen  fear 
that  Federal  control  means 
more  laws,  more  govern¬ 
ment  officials  in  their  cow 
stables,  and  eventually 
complete  regimentation. 

What  the  States  Can  Do 
Permanently 

Now,  this  does  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  the  State 
should  abandon  all  of  the 
good  features  of  milk  con¬ 
trol  that  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  years  seem  to 
have  permanent  value. 
The  system  of  detailed  re¬ 
ports  made  by  dealers  regularly  to  the  State 
makes  available  valuable  data  and^  other  informa¬ 
tion  that  should  be  helpful  to  the  industry  as  a 
whole  when  it  is  reported  back.  Possibly  some 
system  of  dealer  licensing  and  reports  to  the 
State  should  be  continued.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
separate  law  providing  for  this  on  a  permanent 
basis,  which  need  not  be  repealed  when  price 
control  ceases. 

For  years  the  States  have  done  a  good  job  in 
supervising  the  butterfat  testing  of  milk  to  insure 
a  square  deal  to  dairymen.  Such  work  should 
be  continued  and  should  be  improved.  States’ 
functions  relating  to  the  sanitary  requirements  of 
milk  are  well  known  and  are  helpful  to  the  whole 
industry  when  the  sanitary  requirements  are  rea¬ 
sonably  and  practically  enforced.  Also  some  plan 
whereby  the  States  can  cooperate  with  groups  of 
dealers  and  producers  to  insure  fair  trade  prac¬ 
tices  might  be  helpful. 

But  as  a  general  principle,  it  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  evident  that  what  milk  prices  need  is 
a  chance  to  seek  their  own  level  in  the  rising  mar¬ 
kets,  and  that  what  dairymen  want  is  a  chance 
to  work  out  their  own  salvation  as  individuals 
and  through  their  own  organizations.  The  time 
has  now  come  to  place  responsibility  for  milk 
marketing,  so  far  as  price-fixing  is  concerned, 
back  on  the  industry  where  it  belongs. 
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Dl  B  B  LE  S  FaimSeed Cafaloa 


Get  this  Beautifully  Colored 

1936  BOOK -FREE 

Every  year  thousands  of  America’s  most 
successful  farmers  wait  for  this  big 
DIBBLE  GUIDE — they  depend  on  it  for 
their  purchases  because  it  is  full  of  hon¬ 
est  information,  real  facts  and  the  latest 
Plain  Truth  about  the  Farm  Seed  Situation. 

Complete  Details  and  Description  of 
all  that  is  Newest  and  Best  About 

ALFALFA,  CLOVER,  GRASS  SEED,  OATS, 
HARLEY,  PEAS,  SPRING  WHEAT, 

SOY  BEANS,  CORN,  POTATOES 

Forget  your  Seed  Problems  until  you  have 
seen  this  book !  It  will  solve  them  for  you. 
You  can  have  your  copy  at  once.  Your  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  it  —  by 
Return  Maul  —  FREE. 

One  Quality  Only — The  Best  It  Is  Possible  to  Grow ! 


This  Book  FREE  •  Write 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 

Seed  grower 

Box  C  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


Stra> 

A^berriesl 

PAY 

51  years’  experience  behind 
our  1936  Berry-Book  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair- 

fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  is  Ready.  Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubbery 

■  Free  64 -page  catalog  full 
of  bargain  prices. 

New  Experiment  Station  Varieties 
Save  money  and  get  better 
stock.  Write  today. 
Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House, 
Box  30,  Geneva.  Ohio 


RAYNER 


Kvery  ttiouer  .saoalU  u.r. ii.-.  ;; 

New  Berry  Book.  Cont.ain.s  realh 
valuable  information  on  how  to  get 
the  mo.st  from  your  berries.  Fully  de¬ 
scribes  Dorsett,  Fairfax  and  other 
new  and  standard  varieties.  It’s 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 
BROTHERS,  Box  7,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


w\ 

Burpee§  Turnips 
3  Ozs.  for  IO4 

A  sensational  bargain  to  enable  you  to 
prove  for  yourself  that  Burpee’s  Seeds 

are  the  best  that  grow.  Special  Offer:  3  ozs.  of  Turnip 
Seed — 1  oz.  each  of  Purple  Top  White  Globe,  Snow¬ 
ball,  and  Purple  Top  Yellow  Globe  Rutabaga  (Regu¬ 
lar  value  45c),  sent  postpaid  for  only  10c.  Burpee  s 
Seed  Catalog  FREE.  All  best  vegetables  and  flowers. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  813  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per  meas¬ 
ured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  exceptionally 
low  prices  for  1936.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these 
Oats.  Also  Barley.  Soy  Beans,  Seed  Corn,  Alfalfa.  Med¬ 
ium  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike.  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy  Seed 
and  Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  85.  MELROSE.  OHIO. 


World’s  most  popular  I 
Cabbage,  enough  seeds  fori 
250  plants.  FREE  withl 
Maule’s  Seed  Book.  Send! 

Sc  for  po.slage.  Or,  send  $1' 
for.i/a  lb.  postpaid.  You’Uj 
’  grow  prize  vegetables  and 
flowers  with  Maule’s  tested 
grvaranteed  seeds.  You  may  want  to  use 
Maule’s  famous  Easy-Payment  Plan. 

V  M.  HENRY  MAULE.636  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,Pa. 


A  JOB  AWAITS  YOU— reduced 

wages,  or  unpleasant  working  conditions.  Be  your  own 
boss.  Govern  your  eaniings.  Our  line  guaranteed  and 
priced  to  sell.  Conn.  Valley  Nurseries,  Manchester,  Conn. 


OIL  EMULSION  20c;  Lime-Sulfur,  Dry  Mix,  Rotenone. 
List  Free.  ALLEN  CO.,  PITTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY. 


ASPARAGUS 


Rhubarb 

HORSERADISH 

ROOXS 


One  and  Two  Years  Old  —  Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

CERTIFIED  —  Raspberry,  (including  Latham)  Black¬ 
berry.  Dewberry,  and  Strawberry  plants.  All  leading 
varieties  at  ’’DIRECT  FROM  GROWER”  Prices.  In¬ 
teresting,  descriptive  price  list  sent  Free.  Write  — 

L.  &  F.  OONDERO  R  4.  VINELAND,  N.  J. 
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WRITE  TODAY  FOR  ^ 
LEAFLETS  F-1I8  and  F-)I9  / 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

PRODUCERS  OF  GRANULAR  FERTILIZERS 

’Aero*  Cyanamid~’Ammo  Phos’*— 32%  'Aero*  Super  Phosphate 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  BEllOWS  FAllS,  VT. 


The  NITROGEN  *  LIME  FERTILIZER  that  MAKES  GRASS  GROW 


OUT  ON  A  LIMB 


BY  FRANK  APP 


'Three  Tesky  Tests 


CODLING  moth, 
spider  mites, 
and  San  Jose  scale 
are  the  three  most 
destructive  pests 
of  the  eastern  or¬ 
chards.  The  cod¬ 
ling  moth  destroys 
the  fruit,  spider 


foliage  and  weaken  the  tree,  while  San 
Jose  scale  is  parasitic  upon  the  tender 
bark  of  the  twigs. 

Codling  Moth 

Real  progress  has  been  made  in 
moth  control  since  five  years  ago. 
Lead  arsenate  can  be  made  much  more 
effective  through  the  use  of  proper 
sprevders  and  stickers,  and  nicotine 
sulphate  and  bentonite  is  a  splendid 
second  line  defense  for  moth.  It  is  not 
so  long  ago  that  heavily  infested  or¬ 
chards  were  considered  impossible  to 
place  under  satisfactory  commercial 
control.  Sum¬ 
mer  oil  has  some 
additional  advant¬ 
age  to  use  with 
lead  arsenate.  I  am 
fully  convinced, 
however,  that  nico¬ 
tine  and  bentonite 
clay  is  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  light 
summer  oils  with 
nicotine  tannate.  I 
would  commend 
this  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  anyone 
who  has  a  serious 
moth  problem,  par- 
ticularly  if  he 
wishes  to  avoid 
washing  the  fruit. 

Several  years  ago 
we  used  two  appli¬ 
cations  of  nicotine 
and  bentonite,  on 
part  of  the  or¬ 
chard,  as  well  as 
lead  arsenate. 

There  was  almost 
no  trace  of  moth  injury  so  far  as  the 
second  application  was  applied.  The 
balance  of  the  orchard  had  but  one  ap¬ 
plication  of  nicotine  and  bentonite  clay, 
and  this  portion  showed  a  trace  of 
moth.  Both  blocks,  in  every  other  re¬ 
spect,  had  the  same  amount  of  lead. 
More  extensive  trials  of  this  combina¬ 
tion  have  proved  its  value  with  other 
growers. 

A  thorough  application  of  the  spray¬ 
ing  program  for  the  control  of  moth, 
will  avoid  the  expensive  operation  of 
scraping  the  trees  and  should  eliminate 
late  spraying  for  second  brood. 
Thoroughness  in  the  early  applications 
not  only  cuts  the  cost  of  the  entire 
spraying  program,  but  will  furnish  a 
clean  pack  of  fruit. 

Spider  Mites 

We  find  spider  mites  are  the  second 
most  serious  insect  pests  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  Although  they  do  not  injure  the 
fruit  so  much  as  codUng  moth,  they 
do  injure  the  tree  and  foliage,  and 
can  materially  reduce  size  and  quality 
of  the  crop.  There  are  several  types  of 
spider  mites,  with  several  names.  Red 
spider  and  two-spotted  mites  are  the 
same;  brown  mite  and  clover  mite  are 
the  same.  Last  year  an  entomologist, 
who  had  a  flare  for  mathematics, 
claimed  to  have  estimated,  accurately, 
that  62,000  two-spotted  mites  were  go¬ 
ing  up  one  apple  tree  on  the  12th  of 
April.  He  calculated  from  this  that  the 
preceding  summer  at  least  a  hundred 
thousand  mites  were  living  on  th(;  tree. 


These  spider  mites  had  for  company 
also,  15,000  brown  mites  and  35,000 
European  red  mites — three  happy  fami¬ 
lies  of  mites.  If  you  can  imagine  this 
many  mites  crawling  up  your  system, 
you  can  appreciate  the  condition  of  the 
tree.  No  wonder  the  leaves  became 
bronzed  and  leathery,  the  fruit  spurs 
light,  and  the  apples  small  and  with¬ 
out  color.  When  such  conditions  occur, 
the  commercial  value  of  the  crop  is 
greatly  reduced.  It  also  reduces  the 
vitality  of  the  tree,  and  threatens  next 
year’s  crop.  Trees,  at  the  height  of 
their  infestation,  will  frequently  have 
from  200,000  to  250,000  spider  mites 
living  upon  them. 

How  Mites  are  Controlled 

We  hope  to  control  the  mite  with  an 
application  of  an  oil  emulsion  in  the 
dormant  or  the  late  dormant  period. 
This  is  followed  by  the  application  of 
lime  sulphur  up  imtil  the  petal  fall 
stage,  which  also  will  control  scab.  Un¬ 
der  most  condi- 
t  i  o  n  s  oil  follow¬ 
ed  by  concentrated 
lime  sulphur  for 
the  pre-b  1  o  s  s  o  m 
sprays  will  control 
red  mite  satisfac¬ 
torily.  Last  year 
we  had  an  infes¬ 
tation  late  in  the 
summer  in  some 
of  our  blocks, 
not  heavy  enough 
to  do  much  dam¬ 
age  but  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  large  number 
to  have  escaped 
from  the  oil  and 
lime  sulphur  appli¬ 
cations  earlier  in 
the  season.  When 
spider  becomes 
serious  late  in  the 
season,  light  sum¬ 
mer  oil  can  be  us¬ 
ed  with  satisfac¬ 
tory  results,  pro¬ 
viding  no  sulphur 
has  been  used  for  about  three  weeks 
or  a  month  preceding  the  oil  applica¬ 
tion.  Some  g^rowers  have  had  successful 
control  by  using  a  2  percent  lime  sul¬ 
phur  solution,  late  in  the  season,  in¬ 
stead  of  oil.  If  you  have  no  fear  of 
burning,  this  is  much  less  expensive 
than  oil  and  probably  more  satisfactory 
to  apply. 

It  seems  as  though  some  of  these 
pests  develop  in  cycles.  We  appear  to 
be  in  the  cycle  of  heavy  infestation  at 
this  time.  It  is  well  for  orchardists 
who  noticed  the  bronzing  effect  last 
year  to  plan  a  spraying  program  to 
control  this  condition  for  1936. 

San  Jose  Scale 

The  importance  of  scale  as  a  pest  is 
greater  than  most  growers  anticipate, 
because  of  the  strict  export  regulations 
from  those  countries  that  demand  a 
scale  free  certificate.  When  we  made 
our  first  shipment  of  apples  to  France 
this  year,  the  federal  authorities  stated 
there  were  no  eastern  apples  free  from 
scale.  When  our  fruit  arrived  in  New 
York  they  took  samples  and  searched 
them  carefully  with  a  microscope  be¬ 
fore  they  would  allow  them  to  be  plac¬ 
ed  aboard  the  steamer.  Fortunately, 
they  found  no  trace  of  scale.  This  has 
furnished  us  an  outlet  during  a  time 
when  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  sell 
these  apples  on  the  domestic  market, 
or  on  foreign  markets  not  demanding 
scale  free  certificates.  The  same  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  control  of  reij  mite,  name- 

{ Continued  on  Page  15) 


A  dormant  spray  of  oil  keeps  the  orchard 
free  of  scale,  helps  control  red  mite,  and  al¬ 
lows  as  to  export  to  all  foreign  markets. 


17  DAYS  OLD...AND 

QwfWim 

This  is  one  of  the  chicks  you  saw  in  the  G.L.F.  ad  two 
weeks  ago.  How  she  has  grown!  She’s  17  days  old  and 
weighs  nearly  half  a  pound.  And  look  at  the  excellent 
feather  development!  Careful  feeding  with  a  complete 
mash  is  enabling  this  sturdy  New  Hampshire  Red  to  live 
up  to  her  fine  inheritance.  What  mash?  Why — 


HOW  TO  FEED 

Chicks  are  ready  for  food  as  soon  as  they  come  out 
of  the  incubator.  While  they  can  wait  36  to  48  hours 
or  longer,  it  is  best  to  feed  them  earlier. 

Keep  a  clean  fresh  supply  of  G.L.F.  Starting  & 
Growing  Mash  constantly  before  the  chicks  from  the 
first  feeding.  Use  shallow  pans  or  hoppers  at  first 
and  increase  the  size  of  hopper  as  the  birds  grow 
older.  Provide  enough  feeding  space  so  that  most  of 
the  birds  can  eat  at  the  same  time. 

Feed  mash  alone  (without  scratch  grains)  for  4  to 
6  weeks ;  then  begin  grain  feeding  in  small  quantities, 
increasing  gradually  until  at  12  weeks  of  age  the 
chicks  are  eating  equal  parts  of  grain  and  mash. 
Supply  plenty  of  clean  drinking  water  at  all  times. 
Grit  of  proper  size  may  be  fed  as  soon  as  scratch 
grains  are  provided. 

During  the  first  4  to  6  weeks,  chicks  need  17%  to 
18%  protein  of  good  quality  along  with  all  the  vita¬ 
mins  and  minerals  that  the  mash  contains,  but 
scratch  grains  do  not  provide.  From  6  to  12  weeks, 
the  chicks  are  eating  more  and  more  feed  and  the 
protein  requirement  gradually  lowers  to  14%.  By 
feeding  Starting  &  Growing  Mash  as  directed  this 
changing  protein  requirement  is  accurately  supplied. 

How  This  Feed  Supplies  What 
Your  Chicks  Need 

This  chart  shows  how  each  ingredient  supplies  the 
various  essential  nutrients.  Calcium,  phosphorus, 
and  salt  (sodium  chloride)  are  the  only  minerals 
listed,  since  these  minerals  are  required  in  largest 
amounts.  This  feed  contains  all  necessary  minerals 
m  sufficient  quantity  except  for  additional  calcium 
carbonate  (limestone  grit  or  oyster  shells)  required 
as  the  pxdlets  approach  egg  laying  maturity. 

Only  Selected  Ingredients  Are  Used 

Because  of  the  great  demand  for  G.L.F.  Starting 
&  Growing  Mash  the  ingredients  move  quickly  from 
me  plants  where  they  are  produced  through  the  feed 
mill  to  the  user.  Freshness  is  a  big  factor  in  palatabil- 


ity,  food  consumption,  and  rate  of  growth.  But  fresh¬ 
ness  is  only  one  of  the  specifications  used  in  select¬ 
ing  these  ingredients. 

Machine  dried  alfalfa  meal  made  from  immature 
plants  is  used  for  its  greater  Vitamin  A  and  G  con¬ 
tent;  fancy  yellow  corn  meal  (the  entire  kernel)  in¬ 
sures  the  full  vitamin  and  energy  value  of  good  corn; 
vacuum  dried  or  steam  dried  fish  meal  supplies  more 
Vitamin  G  and  higher  protein  quality;  55%  protein 
selected  meatscraps  supply  superior  protein.  Only 
low- fiber  oats  are  used;  and  flour  middlings  rather 
than  standard  middlings  because  of  lower  fiber  and 
corresponding  higher  food  value. 

Both  dried  skim  milk  and  dried  whey  are  used. 
Research  has  established  that  these  milk  products 
may  be  used  interchangeably,  1  lb.  dried  whey  re¬ 
placing  1  Vz  lbs.  dried  skim  milk  in  every  respect  ex¬ 
cept  quantity  of  protein,  which  may  be  made  up  from 
other  sources.  Vegetable  protein  of  highest  quality 
is  supplied  by  domestic  soybean  oil  meal.  Rein¬ 
forced  cod  liver  oil  is  used  for  its  high  standardized 
Vitamin  A  and  D  potency,  as  well  as  its  economy. 

Proved  by  Experiment  and  Practice 

G.L.F.  had  at  its  command  all  the  experiment 
station  evidence  when  Starting  &  Growing  Mash 
was  first  formulated.  As  new  facts  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  they  have  been  promptly  incorporated.  The 
outstanding  record  this  feed  has  made  is  only  natural. 


G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash  has  had  a  rapid 
increase  in  tonnage  each  year  since  it  was  first 
offered.  1935  showed  a  30%  increase  over  1934. 
Poultrymen  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Northern 
Pennsylvania  have  used  this  mash  to  brood  more 
than  60,000,000  chicks  in  the  past  ten  years. 

For  Broilers,  for  Pullets,  for  Battery 
or  Colony  Brooding 

Because  this  mash  is  complete,  containing  all  the 
essential  nutrients  with  something  to  spare,  it  is 
adapted  to  both  broiler  and  pullet  rearing.  Quick 
growth  means  cheap  growth.  This  carefully  balanced 
complete  feed  gives  healthy,  normal  development 
along  with  rapid  growth. 

Figure  it  either  way — this  mash  costs  less  per  bag 
and  less  per  pound  of  growth.  Seven  to  7^/2  lbs.  of 
the  mash  will  on  the  average  produce  an  excellent 
broiler;  14  to  15  lbs.  of  this  mash  with  9  to  10  lbs.  of 
scratch  grains  will  bring  a  pullet  to  rugged  egg  lay¬ 
ing  maturity  at  six  months  of  age.  ' 

Made  by  Your  Own  Organization 

To  a  very  large  extent  the  G.L.F.  is  owned  by  the 
people  who  use  it.  G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash 
is  purchased,  milled,  and  shipped  into  your  com¬ 
munity  by  your  own  organization.  This  cooperative 
service  has  combined  in  this  feed  the  economy  of 
low  cost  with  the  economy  of  outstanding  results. 


PROTEIN  {minimum)  17.5%  FAT  (minimum)  4.0%  FIBER  (maximum)  6.0% 


INGREDIENTS 

PROTEIN 

C.\RBOHVDR.\TES 

FAT 

MINERALS 

VITAMINS 

Sugar, 

Starch 

Fiber 

Calcium 

Phos¬ 

phorus 

Salt 

A 

B 

D 

• 

E 

G 

200  lbs. — Wheat  Bran . 

★  ★ 

★  ★ 

★  ★  ★ 

★ 

— 

★  ★ 

— 

— 

★  ★ 

Cf 

★  ★ 

_ 

500  lbs. — Wheat  Flour  Middlings 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

★  ★  ★ 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

★  ★  ★ 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

— 

_ 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

□ 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

★ 

645  lbs. — Yellow  Com  Meal . 

★  ★  ★ 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

★  ★  ★ 

★  ★  ★ 

_ 

★  ★ 

— 

★  ★  ★ 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

□ 

★  ★  ★ 

_ 

100  lbs. — Fine  Ground,  Low  Fiber  Oats _ 

★ 

★ 

★  ★ 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

★ 

□ 

★ 

_ 

100  lbs. — Alfalfa  Meal,  Low  Fiber . 

★ 

★ 

★  ★  ★ 

— 

★ 

_ 

_ 

★  ★ 

★  ★ 

★  ★ 

100  lbs. — Soybean  Oil  Meal 

★  ★  ★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

_ 

_ 

■X- 

□ 

_ 

★ 

60  lbs. — Meat  Scraps — 55'^ 

★  ★ 

— 

□ 

— 

★  ★ 

★  ★ 

— 

— 

_ 

□ 

— 

★ 

80  lbs. — Fish  Meal . 

H*-k 

— 

□ 

— 

★  ★ 

★  ★ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

★  ★ 

80  lbs. — Dried  Skimmed  Milk  . 

★  ★ 

★ 

□ 

★ 

★ 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Ar  ★  ★ 

80  lbs. — Dried  Whev 

★ 

★  ★ 

□ 

— 

★ 

★ 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

40  lbs. — Ground  Limestone.. . 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

★  ★  -A- 

— 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

10  lbs. — Salt . - . 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

★  ★ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

n 

□ 

5  lbs. — Cod  Liver  Oil  reinforced  in  Vitamin  D 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

□ 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

□ 

□ 

★  Indicates  proportion  of  total  supplied  by  each  ingredient.  —  Contributes  no  appreciable  amount.  □  Contributes  none. 
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HOLSTEINS 

117  from  our  accredited  and 

tw  €  \JTT Cf  negative  herds  a  few 
young  females  heavy  with  calf  by  our 
best  bulls  at  real  bargain  prices.  An 
excellent  foundation  herd. 

High  class  young  bulls  $100.00  and  up. 

RIVER  MEADOW  FARMS 

MC  LAURY  BROS. 

Portlandville  ttsego  County  f  ew  York 


BULL - 

Son  of  Femco  Golden 
Ormsby  No.  641132. 

Bom,  Aug.,  1935.  More  v 
white  than  black,  straighi 
top  line,  broad  hips,  deep  body 
in  fact  an  exceptionally  good  m 
dividual,  out  of  a  3.8  dam.  Bcadt 
for  service.  The  first  check  for  > 
$125.00  oets  this  bull.  Herd  ac 
credited  and  negative. 

C.  L.  BANKS,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y 


Winfarm  HOLSTEINS 

BULL  CALF  -  BORN  JAN.  3,  1935 

SIRE:  Son  of  King  Kerk.  Colanthus  from  608  lb. 

Class  B  dam  with  3.8  test. 

DAM:  435  lb.  fat  as  Sr.  3  year  old  in  C.T.A. 
This  calf’s  maternal  sisters  were  winners  at  Dutchess 
County  Fair  in  1934  and  i935. 

Hunttinq  C.  Winans,  Pine  Plains,  N.Y. 

Fnr  Five  Young  Registered 

I  m  UulP  Holstein  Cows  to  freshen  soon. 

Five  Holstein  Heifers,  to  freshen  in  Spring. 
One  Yearling  I’oistein  Bull-All  TB  and  Blood  Tesftd. 

A  Few  Holstein  Calves  sons  and  Daughters 
cf  a  King  Bessie  Bull  with  4  Per  Cent  Ancestors. 

SixYoung  Grade  Guernsey  Cows,  to  freshen  in  Spring 
L.  «J.  LOIMERGA-IV,  Homer,  N.Y. 

Holstein  Calves 

Bull  or  Hoifer,  ten  days  old,  from  good  dams. 
Herd  Sire:  Sir  Inka  Ormsby  Veeman  638469. 
Dam:  il8l  lbs.  butter  —  27235.8  lbs.  milk. 

Could  spare  a  few  cows. 

C.  S.  Harvey  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

Holstein  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

SONS  OF  KING  BESSIE  ORMSBY  PIETERTJE  27th 
SIR  INKA  MAY  32nd. 

Herd  fully  accredited:  entirely  negative. 
Records  kept  for  the  past  12  years. 

JAMES  A.  YOUNG 
Angelica  R.  F.  D.  2  New  York 

ELCO  DAIRY  EARMS 

HERD  ACCREDITED  AND  NEGATIVE 


Offer 


November  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

Brother  to  All-American  1934  and  1935.  Dam  2  year 
old  A.R.  record  516.25  lbs.  butter  in  Class  B.  3.6%  test. 

F*rice  STS.OO 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Lind,  Grant  Ave.  City  Line,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
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OLSTEIN 

EIFERS 

TB.  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 
$65.00  TO  $85.00  EACH. 
PHONE  68R  OR  129, 
TULLY,  N.  Y. 

High 

Grade 

J.  C.  Reagan,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

BULL  CALF  Born  September  27, 1935 

Dam  —  2  year,  |  month — 347  days — 10,447  lbs.  milk — 
373  lbs.  fat. 

Granddam — 5  years,  10  months — 305  days — 14,391  lbs. 
milk — 506.5  lbs.  fat. 

Sire — Inbred  son  of  Man  O’  War.  backed  by  high 
test — good  type  and  plenty  of  production. 

This  calf  is  as  straight  as  a  string  and  will  do  some 
dairyman  a  world  of  good. 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  accepted. 

FRANK  G.  ELLIOTT  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 

Test  Type  Production 

Holstein  Bull  Calves  sired  by  our  1(10  lb.  Strath¬ 
more  Bull  and  out  of  our  high  C.T.A.  Record  Proven 
Foundation  cows.  Will  transmit  these  qualities. 

BABY  CALVES  — $25  AND  UP. 

One  March  Calf  nearly  ready  for  service  from  our 
best  family. 

EDGEWOOD  FARMS 
Robert  C.  Chnrch  Baldwinsville,  N.  T. 


Certified  1 5  years. 
Always  clean  on 
blood  test. 

Certified  cockerels  of  exceptional  breeding  tor  sale. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Certified  cockerels  of  exceptio 

Holstein  Bull  Calves 

ing  and  from  dams  with  over  400  lbs.  fat,  C.T.A.  records. 

Kutschbach  &  Son,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


Some  of  the  Shorthorns  exhibited  by  A.  H.  Schmidt  at  the  American  Royal,  the  Ak-Sar-Ben  and 
International  Shows.  Uniformity  is  a  big  factor  in  putting  them  near  the  top  in  Shorthorn  competition. 


Shorthorn  Cattle  Situation  Good 

B:V  F.  W.  Harding, 

Secretary,  American  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Association. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE  have,  during 
1935,  come  in  for  a  share  of  the 
high  honors  that  breeds  of  cattle  com¬ 
pete  for.  I  will  not  undertake  to  men¬ 
tion  here  more  than  a  few  of  the 
breed’s  victories  that  include  the  Junior 
Feeding  Contest  Grand  Champion  at 
the  International  Live  Stock  Exposi¬ 
tion;  the  Grand  Champion,  and  Reserve 
Champion  as  well,  at  the  Pacific  Inter¬ 


Mr.  F.  W.  Harding,  secretaty,  Ameri¬ 
can  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Association,  is 
our  guest  livestock  editor  for  this  issue. 
Last  issue,  the  story  was  by  Karl  Musser, 
secretary  of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club,  and  in  coming  issues  other  guest 
editors,  well-known  in  the  livestock  world, 
will  give  their  thoughts  on  up-to-the-min¬ 
ute  livestock  problems.  Watch  for  them. 


national;  the  Grand  Champion  at  the 
Ohio  State  Fair;  the  Junior  Feeding 
Contest  Grand  Champion  at  Hutchin¬ 
son,  Kansas;  the  Reserve  Open  Grand 
Champion  at  the  American  Royal. 
Also  numerous  4-H  Club  Champion¬ 
ships  and  Reserves  were  won. 

In  the  Fat  Carload  shows  Shorthorns 
possibly  made  the  best  show  in  the  last 
decade,  but  were  not  so  successful  in 
interbreed  contests  as  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  singles. 

Generally,  Shorthorns  are  the  farm-i 
er’s  popular  breed,  and  often  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  small  herds,  so  that  frequent¬ 
ly  when  it  comes  to  carlot  exhibits  all 
or  nearly  all  of  one  man’s  productions 
are  represented  in  one  carload  or  two. 
Consequently,  we  lack  the  advantage 
possessed  by  other  beef  breeds  of  large 
numbers  to  select  from,  and  the  bear¬ 
ing  which  color  has  in  producing  an 
impression  of  uniformity.  That  color 
sometimes  does  produce  this  effect  was 


realized  in  the  case  of  the  loads  of  all 
white  Shorthorns,  fed  and  exhibited  by 
A.  H.  Schmidt  at  the  American  Royal, 
the  Ak-Sar-Ben  and  the  International. 
We  located  and  purchased  these  white 
steers  as  calves  —  46  head  —  and  they 
came  from  no  less  than  ten  herds.  Each 
load,  comprising  fifteen  head,  when 
shown  stood  up  near  the  top  in  the 
Shorthorn  compietition.  The  average 
spectator’s  comment  was:  “How  unique 
and  how  uniform.” 

Auction  sales  of  Shorthorns  during 
the  year  roughly  indicate  a  50%  ad¬ 
vance  in  prices  paid  over  last  year. 
The  Association  receipts  were  nearly 
40%  greater,  and  two  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  our  Association  sales  of,  the 
year  —  the  International  Sale  of  Short¬ 
horns,  and  the  International  Sale  of 
Milking  Shorthorns—  which  averaged 
$324.00  and  $214.00  respectively,  were 
the  highest  since  1929. 

Representations  made  through  ad¬ 
vertising  contacts  and  in  other  ways  in 
foreign  countries  have  produced  results 
encouraging  to  breeders  of  Shorthorns 
and  Milking  Shorthorns,  but  particu¬ 
larly  to  Polled  Shorthorn  breeders. 
Witliin  the  year  65  head  have  been  sold 
abroad  and  a  good  many  to  Mexico  and 
Canada.  Cattle  which  can  be  sold  to 
leave  the  continent  must  necessarily 
be  of  very  good  type  and  quality,  be¬ 
cause  they  must  bear  a  shipping  ex¬ 
pense  of  $200.00  to  $250.00  per  head, 
exclusive  of  cost  of  insurance,  gener¬ 
ally  7  per  cent  or  8  per  cent.  Sale 
prices  realized  for  Shorthorns  sold  for 
export  ranged  from  $250.00  to  $1000.00 
each,  with  a  general  average  of  $400.00. 

It  has  required  a  good  deal  of  the 
best  stuff  that  man  is  made  of  to  carry 
on  through  many  years  of  low  prices 
and  now,  fortunately,  there  is  some 
improvement  in  the  business  of  produc 
ing  Shorthorn  cattle. 


BROWN  SWISS 

TWO  FINE  PRODUCTION  BRED  BULLS 

5  and  18  months  old  —  Blood  tested.  Dams  have 
records  of  675  pounds  of  fat.  The  kind  that  will 
build  type  and  production  into  any  herd. 

FOREST  FARMS  SSj’rN.H'?,™ 

Dual  Purpose  ShOfthOm  BUllS 

OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE,  OUT  OF  COWS  THAT 
MILK  8,000  TO  10,000  LBS.,  TEST  4.2%  TO 
4.8%  BUITERFAT.  WITH  GOOD  SHORTHORN 
CHARACTER  AND  COLORS. 

W.  j.  BREW  &  SONS  Bergen,  N.  Y. 

For  Advertising  Rates  pall'fLte  American  Agriculturist 

- - - - 

Pine  Grove  Farms 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Lack  of  room  obliges  us  to  sell 
twenty  head  of  registered  Guern¬ 
sey  cattle,  bred  and  open,  attrac¬ 
tive  farmers’  prices;  these  cows 
are  going  fast,  so  make  your 
selections  early.  Also  a  few  bull 
calves.  Visitors  always  welcome. 


FORGE 

HILL 


ei 


Noted  for  Production 
and  Size.  Rich  in 
Bell  Buoy  and  May 
9 ^  Royal  Breeding. 

(BULL  CALVES  ONLY) 
APPROVED  AND  ACCREDITED. 

Chas.  A.  Slater,  Mgr.  Newburgh,  N,  Y, 


TARBELL  FARMS 

GuernseyS 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative. 
Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmers’  prices. 
Also  a  few  females.  Write  or  come  to  see  us. 

Tarbell  Farms  Smithvilie  Flats,  N.  Y. 


WALDORF  FARMS 


Guernsey 


BULL  CALVES  FROM  OUR 
SON  OF 

Eonrnedale  Rex  139247  and  from 
King’s  Advocator  126310, 

two  outstanding  sires. 

Accredited  —  OVER  100  HEAD  —  Blood-tested. 
CHHord  E.  Greene,  Mgr.  NORTH  CHATHAM.  N.  ¥. 


Valley  Mead 

GUERNSEYS 

ACCREDITED  —  NEGATIVE  —  MASTITIS  FREE 
Herd  average  410  lbs.  fat. 

Stocks  priced  according  to  dam’s  production. 

L  M.  RIPLEY 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  Phone,  Owasco,  N.  Y. 


Vallyvu  Farm  Guernseys 

Herd  Sire,  Valor’s  Improver  146504.  He  by  Langwater 
Valor  79775,  A.R.  sold  for  $10,000  at  the  National 
Sale  in  1923. 

“Improver’s”  sires  for  five  unbroken  generations  have 
been  the  leading  Guernsey  sires  of  their  time.  Many  of 
the  great  cows  of  the  breed  are  found  close  up  in 
“Improver’s”  pedigree. 

STOCK  USUALLY  FOR  SALE. 

J.  EARL  SCOTT  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 

GUERNSEYS  Wanted 

GRADE  OR  PUREBRED. 

12  2-year-ofd  Guernsey  heifers  to  freshen  within  six 
months;  8  of  them  to  freshen  within  four  months. 
Must  be  from  C.T.A.  Dams  that  give  at  least  5% 
milk  and  are  TB,  abortion,  and  Mastitis  free. 

Bull  calf  from  dam  that  gives  6%  milk,  ready  for 
service  now  or  within  four  months. 

S.  F.  BURTON  ERIE  CO.  CLARENCE,  N.  Y. 

HOBBY  FARMS 

Guernseys 

SPECIALLY  PRICED  TO  SELL 
Bull  Calf  —  Son  of  Langwater  Victor. 
Bull  Calf  —  Son  of  Cornell  Master¬ 
piece  Golden  Rod. 

Bull  Calf  —  Grandson  Imported  sire 
Imp.  Financier  of  Myrtle  Place. 

Accredited  —  Negative 

E.  J.  BARRETT 

154  East  State  Street  Ithaca,  New  York 

- - A 

looking  for  Guemseys; 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  DESIRABLE  GUERNSEYS, 
ALL  AGES,  OFFERED  FROM  ACCREDITED. 
NEGATIVE  HERDS. 

N.  Y.  STATE  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  CO-OP.,  Inc. 

305  Fayette  Park  Building 
SYRACUSE. _ NEW  YORK 

Cows  For  Sale 

T.B.  TESTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS. 

IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED. 

E.  C.  TALBOT 

LeonartUrville,  New  York 
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LLEYVIEW  FARM 

_  Thetford  Center,  Vt. 

offers  yearling  Owl  Interest  Jersey  bull.  Dam  twice  a 
Silver  Medal  winner.  10.294  lbs.  milk,  656  lbs.  butter 
at  two  years:  11,190  lbs.  milk,  744  lbs.  butter  at  three 
years.  Granddaughter  of  the  Gold  Medal  bull  Upwey 
Interested  Owl.  This  young  bull’s  sire  a  Silver  Medal 
bull  with  two  Gold  Medal  daughters,  he  by  the  Gold 
Medal  bull.  Owl  Interest  Termisian.  Solid  color.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individual.  Price  $200.  Other  yearling  bulls 
from  Medal  cows,  $100  and  up.  Accredited. 

Raise  Your  Test . . . . 

WITH  BULLS  FROM  THE  BLOOD  OF 
THE  TWO  HIGHEST  PROVEN  JERSEY 
SIRES  IN  THE  STATE. 

ACCREDITED  —  BLOOD  TESTED. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ludlowville,  -  -  New  York 

Ayrshires . . . 

Seven  good  producing  cows  due  January  and  February. 
In  type  and  breeding  they  will  please  anyone. 
PRICE  $150.00. 

THREE  CHOICE  YOUNG  BULLS. 

Federally  Accredited  and  Biood  Tested. 

Guy  D.  Power  &  Son,  W.  Genesee  Rd.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Ayrshires 

REGISTERED  AND  FULLY  ACCREDITED 
BEST  OF  BREEDING,  ALL  AGES  EITHER  SEX 
FOR  SALE. 

C.  J.  Hartnett  Truxton,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen 


Field  Farrm 

ANGUS  CATTLE 

ONE  AND  TWO  YEAR  OLD  REGISTERED 
HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

KENNETH  B.  SCHLEY,  EDMUND  C.  FIELD, 

Owner.  Mgr. 

North  Branch,  N.  J.  Tel.  389  F  6 

ABERDEEN-AtfGUS  for  BEEF 

ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  quality  cattle. 
They  are  of  the  most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the  best  producing 
blood  of  the  breed. 

BULLS  AND  FEMALES  ALWAYS  FOR  SALE. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc. 

W.  Alan  McGregor,  Mgr.  Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


A' 


BERDEEN- 
NGUS  CATTLE 


4  short-legged,  thickset, 
young  bulls,  very  well  bred. 

Also  a  few  females. 
Herd  has  passed  two  clean 
tests  for  Bang  Disease. 


Clayton  C.  Taylor 

Lawtons  -  New  York 


Seed  Potatoes 


EARLY  ROSE 
BURBANK’S 
PEACHBLOWS 
RURAL  RUSSETS 


GOLD  COIN 
GREEN  MOUNTAINS 
IRISH  COBBLERS 
BEAUTY  OF  HEBRON 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  20  VARIETIES. 

ROY  C.  HASTINGS 
R.  F.  D.  3 _ Malone,  N.  Y. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Early  Cobblers  and  White  Russets. 
Carlots  or  truckloads. 

Also  Danish  Cabbage. 

Robert  D.  Knapp,  Ph.  Homer  20  F  31,  Preble,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

COBBLER  AND  SMOOTH  RURAL. 
Prices  quoted  on  any  quantity  or  grade. 

Order  now  for  spring  delivery. 

J.  R.  Padgel  Tully,  New  York 


Cayuga  Soy  Beans 

CERTIFIED 

Cornell  DOUBLE-CROSSED  seed  corn. 
place  your  order  early  — limited  SUPPLY. 

HALSEY  FARM 

B-  H.  Duddleston  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Extra  Good  Quality 

Baled  Hay 


J.  Wilcox  &  Son 


Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


Livestock  Sales  and  Events 


Guernseys 


April  20  M.  T.  Phillips  Dispersal  Sale,  Maple  Shade 
Farm,  Pomeroy.  Pa. 

Dispersal  Sale.  Meadow  Brook  Farm,  .Naz¬ 
areth,  Pa.  Dunn  &  Harwood,  Sale  Mgrs. 
Western  New  York  Consignment  Sale,  Marion, 
N.  Y.  John  S.  Rich,  Sale  Mgr. 

Coventry- Florham  Sale.  Herrick- Merrym  an. 
Sale  Mgrs.,  Sparks,  Md. 

Chester  County,  Pa.,  Guernsey  Sale. 

Complete  dispersal  of  Joseph  G.  Kennel  Guern¬ 
sey  herd,  Atglen,  Pa.  H.  M.  Pate,  Chadds 
Ford  Jet.,  Pa.,  Sale  Mgr. 

Grassland  Farms  Dispersal,  Taconic,  Conn. 
New  York  Guernsey  Sale,  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Syracuse.  N.  Y.  Dunn  &  Harwood,  Sale  Mgrs. 


May  8 

May  9 

May  18 

May  19 
May  20 


May  23 
June  6 


Jerseys 


May  30  Jersey  Sale,  Chester.  N.  Y. 

June  4  Jersey  Sale,  Morristown.  N.  J. 

June  6  Trio  Sale,  Oakwood.  Clearview  and  Cranberry 
Run  Farms. 

Holsteins 

Feb.  20  The  69th  Eariville  Sale.  Eariville.  N.  Y.  R. 

Austin  Backus,  Sale  Mgr..  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Mar.  18  The  70th  Eariville  Sale.  Eariville,  N.  Y.  R. 

Austin  Backus.  Sale  Mgr..  Mexico.  N.  Y. 

April  15  The  71st  Eariville  Sale,  Eariville.  N.  Y.  R. 

Austin  Backus,  Sale  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

May  13-14  The  72nd  Eariville  Sale,  Eariville,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Sale  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 
May  18  Royal  Brentwood  Holstein  Sale,  Lauxmont 

Farms,  Wrightsville,  Pa. 

FARM  MEETINGS 

Feb.  3-8  Poultry  Industries  Exposition,  Commerce 
Hall,  Port  Authority  Building,  N.  Y.  City. 


Langston 

Farm 


Pure  Bred 


Belgians 


Through  our  connection  with  Holbert  Horse  Im¬ 
porting  Company  of  Greeley,  Iowa,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  furnish  imported  and  native  bred  stal¬ 
lions  and  mares  of  highest  quality. 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME. 


LANGSTON  FARM 

Alden,  New  York. 

SADDLE  HORSES 

LIVELY  LADY  —  Saddle-bred  mare,  4  years  old,  brown. 

15.3  hands.  Foaled  in  Kentucky.  Suitable  for 
lady  to  ride. 

YANKEE  BOY  —  Standard-bred  gelding.  10  years  old, 
black,  15  hands.  Stylish,  lots  of  life;  is  a 
trick  horse. 

For  appointment  to  see  the  above  horses,  write  or  phona 

D.  R.  FREESTONE,  Phone  148-J,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

Pair  of  thick,  rugged,  purebred  a 

PERCHERON  FILLIES  $400 

coming  I  year  old.  Sang  and  Carnot  breeding — $400.00. 

Dark  Gray  Yearling  Stallion 

Large  registered  Durham  cow, 
sound,  will  freshen  in  Spring. 


VERNON  LAFLER 


Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  for  SALE 

Good  farm  and  draft  horses  on  hand  at  all  times. 

Purebred  Belgians  supplied  on  order. 

Will  have  a  fresh  load  of  horses  January  20, 
several  pair  of  young  mares  included. 


Ray  C.  Baldwin 


Tully,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 


Berlishires 

THEY  ARE  NICE  ONES. 
ELIGIBLE  TO  REGISTRY. 

William  J.  Haines  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


For 

Safe 


Berkshires 

BRED  SOWS.  BOAR  AND  SOW  PIGS. 
Large  type  and  litters.  Quality  guaranteed. 

Triangle  Farms  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 

WHEN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION 

American  Agriculturist 


Leghorns 


Hanson 

Strain 


Breeding  since  (926  with  foundation  stock  from 
Hanson’s  300  Double  Pedigree  Matings.  Paying 
Layers  —  Our  W.  N.  Y.  pen  last  year  averaged 
264  eggs  with  our  high  bird  319  eggs. 


Reds 


Parmenters 
R.  I.  Reds 


Superior  foundation  Breeders  recently  added  from 
their  Double  Pedigree  Mating  Select  Group. 
Sire’s  dam’s  records  from  240-300  eggs. 

ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD. 

Send  for  1936  Circular. 

Box  G  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Barred  F»lymoutli  Rocks 
New  Hampsliires 

INDIVIDUAL  RECORDS  UP  TO  326  EGGS. 
CONTEST  PEN— 239  EGGS— 250  POINTS  AVERAGE. 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

ABORTION  FREE. 

THE  GLEN  SPRINGS  CORPORATION 

Watkins  Glen,  New  York 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  Bred  for  their  Early  Develop¬ 
ment,  and  Heavy  Production  of  Large  Eggs. 
BARRED  ROCKS  —  Heavy  layers  of  Large  Eggs. 

Breeders  B.W.D.  tested.  Send  for  Circular. 
Seneca  Falls  R.  D.  2 


Box  255 


New  York 


Silver 

Laced 


Wyandottes 

WINNERS  EVERYWHERE.  CONTEST  PEN. 

Mated  Trio  $15.00 

D.  C.  Chandler  New  Gloucester,  Me. 


TRAPNE5TED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  19a 
"TAr  Strain  Brtd  for  Larp  Umform  Whitt  Always.'*' 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested 

Our  past  literature  proves  that  we  have  pioneered 
the  method  of  breeding  from  strong  families  rather 
than  a  few  phenomenal  individuals.  Now  years 
ahead  on  longevity,  type  and  egg  quality.  Bred  24 
years  by  a  man  who  knows  leghorns  and  how  to 
breed  them.  Get  this  advance  breeding  in  Clover- 
dale  Breeding  Stock.  Price  List  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


j  F.  J.  DeHart  8 


Four  Week  Old 
Leghorn  Pullets  in  Season 

The  Rogers  Farms,  Bergen,  N.Y. 

Woods’  White  Leghorn  Farm 

B.  O.  F».  —  CERTIFIED 

COCKERELS  FOR  SALE 

At  the  1934  New  York  State  Fair  Woods’  White 
Leghorns  won  five  firsts,  seven  seconds,  two  thirds. 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  detailed  information. 
BOOK  YOUR  ORDERS  NOW  FOR  1936  DELIVERY. 


ROBERT  WOODS 


BALDWINSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


HIGHLAND  POULTRY  FARM 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

PRODUCTION  BRED  for  large  size  chalk  white  eggs. 
Cornell  supervised  flock.  Egg  breeding  up  to  310  eggs. 
B.W.D.  stained  antigen  tested  for  past  5  years. 
Place  your  orders  early. 

HERBERT  T.  TILLOTSON 

BOX  A  KING  FERRY,  N.  Y. 


HONE 

Best  Clover,  10  lbs.,  $1.50. 
Buckwheat,  10  lbs.,  $1.40,  5  lbs.,  90c. 

OTHER  PRICES  ON  REDDEST. 

C.  N.  Ballard  Valois,  New  York 


Honey 


60  lbs.  white  extracted  $5.00. 
28  lbs.,  $2.50,  Amber  $4.20, 
Buckwheat  $4.20.  Not  prepaid. 
10  ibs.  white  extracted  post  paid 
$1.50.  Money-back  guarantee. 
Honey  is  the  real  health  sweet 


F.  W.  Lesser  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


HIGHEST  LEGHORN  PEN 

All  U.  S.  Contests  in  1934,  in  1935 

Our  Stoirs  Contests  t’en.s  won  Nation¬ 
al  Honors,  two  consecutive  years.  Av. 
293  Kgg.s;  308  Pts.  per  Hen.  Highest 
Pen,  all  Hreecls,  Georgia  and  Vine- 
land  Hen  Contest.  Poultry  Item 
Trophy  Winner. 

5  Generations,  Progeny  Tested 
Breeding  back  of  every  Male. 
270-342  EGG  DAMS 
300-342  EGG  SIRES. 

One  of  out.standing  Proven  Strains  of 
U.  S.  (,'u.stomeiR  make  higli  average 
Livability  and  Egg  Prntiuction  Rec¬ 
ords  with  Kauder  3>ghorn.s. 

Discount  on  February  Orders. 


PROGENY 
TESTED 
MALE  833 
176  Daughters 
Averaged ; 
264  Eggs 
Egg  Weight 
25.8  oz. 
per  dozen. 
LIVABILITY 


12  mo.  90.9% 

Hander's  Pedigreed  Leghorns,  BoxlOB,  New  Paltz,  N.Y 


Barred  Rocks 


White  Leghorns 


Mrs.  Shoemaker’s 

Contest  Winning 

II  1935  Official  Contest  Records  to  297  Big 
j  Eggs.  Early  feathering,  yellow  legged, 
I  big  birds. 

Seidel  -Tancred 
Big  Type 

All  matings  headed  by  males  purchased 
direct  from  W.  A.  Seidel  from  hens  laying 
240-282  chalk  white  eggs.  Large  egg  size 
proven  officially  by  our  own  contest  pens. 

ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD. 
Send  at  once  for  our  descriptive  price  list. 

B.  F.  Kahler  &  Son 

Hnghesville  R.  D.  1  Pennsylvania 


Large  Laying  Leghorns 

N.  Y.  Officially  Banded  Breeding  Males 
10%  discount  on  early  orders. 

Write  for  our  1936  Matings. 

FGG  AIMD  AFFLE  FARM 

JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS^ 

BoxzA,  Trumansburg,  New  York 


ERTIFIED  Leghorns 


BREEDING  UP  TO  355  EGGS. 

During  the  past  18  years  we  have  had  more 
birds  Certified  than  any  other  poultryman  in 
New  York  State. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red 

Hatching  Eggs 

B.W.D.  —  Clean  —  Prices  reasonable. 

Webster  Poultry  Farm 

Clark  St.  Road  R.  F.  D.  3  Auburn,  New  York 


Hartu/ic1{  Quality 
S.  C.  White  "LezHorns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  BY  LAB.  TUBE  METHOD. 

All  males  used  are  from  R.O.P.  Dams  who  have 
laid  225  eggs  or  better. 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  1936  DELIVERY. 

HARTWICK  HATCHERY,  Hartwick,  N.Y. 


White^Egg  CrosS'Breds 

Lamona-Leghorn  Cross  makes  big  white  birds  that 
have  Hybrid  Vigor  and  that  lay  big  white  eggs. 
See  “Kernels,  Screenings  &  Chaff’’  in  Jan.  4,  A. A. 
or  write  for  complete  information. 

We  can  also  supply  purebred  Lamonas. 

C.  A.  Call 

Lewiston  Road  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


RICHQUALITY 

Certified  Leghorns 

KSTABUISHEO  IN  I9M 


WALLACE:  H.RICH 


Largest  Certified  Flock 
in  New  York  State 
Real  production  poultry  —  write  us  your  needs. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed 


White  Leghorns 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 

Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

or  write  for  prices,  etc. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  BREEDING  COCKERELS 
AT  THIS  TIME. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 


(70'  10 
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Unanimous  for 
Monetary  Program 


T  T  NANIMOUS  was  favorable  vote  on 
following  resolution,  adopted  by 
Northeastern  Dairy  Conference  at 
Philadelphia  on  January  7: 

“WHEREAS  recent  governmental 
assistance  to  farmers  in  the  United 
States  with  the  specific  purpose  of  rais¬ 
ing  prices  and  purchasing  power  of 
agricultural  products  has  been  of  two 
types,  namely;  1.  The  program  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion;  2.  The  revaluation  of  the  dollar, 
and 

“WHEREAS  the  first  of  these,  name¬ 
ly  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin¬ 
istration  program,  has  been  largely  in¬ 
validated  on  the  basis  of  constitution¬ 
ality,  the  replacement  of  which  bill  will 
probably  require  many  months  of  de¬ 
lay,  and 

“WHEREAS  the  second  type  of  as- 
sistence,  namely  revalution  of  the  dol¬ 
lar,  has  proved  its  e.ffectiveness  in  ac¬ 
complishing  independently  the  purpose 
of  raising  prices  and  purchasing  power 
of  agricultural  and  other  basic  com¬ 
modities  as  well  as  industrial  employ¬ 
ment,  the  evidence  for  which  is  that, 
from  March  to  August,  1933,  prior  to 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis¬ 
tration,  during  which  time  the  price  of 
gold  increased  from  $20.67  per  ounce 
to  $28.32  per  ounce,  the  farm  price  of 
corn  increased  from  21c  to  49c  per 
bushel;  wheat  from  34c  to  75c  per 
bushel;  cotton  from  6c  to  9c  per  pound; 
the  index  of  prices  of  all  farm  products 
from  51  to  76,  and  the  index  of  prices 
of  things  farmers  buy  from  100  to  on¬ 
ly  about  110;  and  at  the  same  time  em¬ 
ployment  increased  from  44  to  60  per 
cent  of  the  1923-1925  average, 

“THEREFORE  be  it  resolved  that 
we,  the  Northeastern  Dairy  Conference, 
composed  of  representatives  of  the 
GRANGE,  THE  FARM  BUREAU 
FEDERATION,  DAIRYMEN’S  ASSO¬ 
CIATIONS,  COOPERATIVE  ASSO¬ 
CIATIONS  MARKETING  MILK  AND 
C?0  OPERATIVE  ASSOCIA¬ 
TIONS  PURCHASING  SUPPLIES 
FOR  FARMERS,  representing  an  in¬ 
dustry  accounting  for  more  than  half 
of  the  agricultural  income  of  these 
twelve  northeastern  States,  urge  the 
National  Farm  Organizations  and  Con¬ 
gress  to  give  their  full,  immediate  sup¬ 
port  to  a  program  of  currency  manage¬ 
ment  through  control  of  the  price  of 
gold  as  a  means  of  giving  immediate 
support  to  prices  and  purchasing  power 
of  agricultural  products  and  that  this 
means  be  used  to  raise  and  stabilize 
the  price  level  resulting  in  a  mutual 
benefit  to  agriculture  and  industrial 
workers  as  was  demonstrated  in  this 
country  in  1933,  as  well  as  in  other 
countries  now  operating  systems  of 
currency  management.” 


New  AAA  Bill  on  W ay 
Through  Congress 


request  to  make  it  constitutional.  Re¬ 
sult  is  that  plan  for  forty-eight  per¬ 
manent  “Little  A  A  As”  has  been  tacked 
onto  bill,  idea  being  to  get  each  State 
to  pass  legislation  authorizing  Federal 
government  to  regiment  its  farmers. 

“Little  A  A  As”  are  not  supposed  to 
be  in  full  blast  imtil  January  1,  1938, 
and  until  that  date  AAA  would  keep 
its  grip  on  farmers  by  means  of  the 
stop-gap  bill,  which  by  broad  interpre¬ 
tation  of  soil  conservation,  manages  to 
embrace  several  of  most  important  fea¬ 
tures  of  old  AAA — benefit  payments  to 
farmers,  acreage  curtailment,  and  pro¬ 
duction  control.  To  pay  benefits,  bill 
proposes  direct  appropriations  by  Con¬ 
gress  instead  of  processing  taxes,  im¬ 
position  of  limited  processing  taxes  on 
livestock  and  dairy  products,  to  be  us¬ 
ed  for  extending  foreign  and  domestic 
markets  for  these  commodities,  re-en¬ 


Hey  Fellers,  Look  Who’s  Here! 


— Elderman  in  Washington  Post. 


UT  UST  beating  the  devil  around  the 
J  stump”  said  Iowa’s  Senator 
Murphy  of  new  AAA  stop-gap  bill 
which,  imder  guise  of  amendment  to 
Soil  Conservation  Act  passed  last  April, 
gives  more  czar-like  powers  than  ever 
to  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Bill  went 
to  Senate  sub-committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  January  22,  and  same  day  was 
Bent  back  to  Secretary  Wallace,  with 


actment  of  all  valid  provisions  of  AAA, 
including  marketing  agreements,  and 
control  of  production  by  payment  of 
rentals  to  farmers  for  right  conserva¬ 
tion  of  soil  fertility. 

Unanimous?  Not  Quite! 

Following  conference  called  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Wallace  after  Supreme  Court 
decision  knocked  out  AAA,  Secretary 
announced  that  all  leaders  of  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  who  attended  meeting  (in¬ 
vitations  were  sent  for  most  part  to 
those  known  to  be  in  favor  of  AAA) 
had  unanimously  agreed  to  new  AAA 
proposals.  But  a  few  days  later,  both 
National  Grange  and  National  Coopera¬ 
tive  Council  declared  they  could  not  go 
along  with  planks  in  new  AAA  pro¬ 
gram,  and  they  put  forward  plans  of 
their  own. 

In  announcing  Grange  program. 
Grange  executive  committee  said:  “We 
do  not  agree  with  those  who  believe 
that  it  is  possible  to  revive  legislation 
that  has  been  declared  imconstitutional 
by  simply  re-stating  its  purpose.” 

Grange  program 

1.  Appropriations  to  pay  balances 
due  on  1936  adjustment  contracts. 
SLANT:  Right.  Farmers  entered  into 
these  contracts  in  good  faith  and  have 
right  to  expect  government  to  carry 
them  through. 

2.  Soil  conservation  program  with 
governmental  rental  of  land. 

3.  Retire  more  submarginal  acres 


from  commercial  crop  production. 

4.  Use  export  debentures  and  other 
measures  to  handle  export  surpluses. 

5.  Develop  new  industrial  uses  of 
farm  products;  also,  develop  new  crops 
and  markets. 

6.  Furnish  relief  supplies. 

7.  Curb  imports  to  actual  need  and 
limit  to  non-competitive  products. 

8.  Eliminate  most  of  agricultural 
free  import  list. 

9.  Provide  honest  dollar,  preventing 
uncontrolled  infiation  or  defiation. 

10.  Support  farmer-owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  cooperatives. 

11.  Maintain  ample  rural  credit  fa¬ 
cilities. 

Cooperatives  Want  Honest  Dollar 

National  Cooperative  Coimcil  repre¬ 
senting  million  and  a  quarter  farmer 
members  also  adopted  constructive 
farm  program,  including: 

1.  Principle  that  American  market 
for  agricultural  products  should  be 
given  primarily  to  American  agricul¬ 
ture. 

2.  Creation  of  centralized  surplus 
pool  to  handle  seasonal  surpluses,  and 
thus  preserve  prices. 

3.  Next,  and  most  important,  crea¬ 
tion  of  monetary  authority  by  Congress 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  unit  of 
value  (the  dollar)  with  constant  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  a  monetary  currency  re¬ 
gulated  by  an  index  of  world  prices  of 
basic  commodities,  considering  gold 
and  silver  as  commodities,  also,  and 
dealing  with  them  in  terms  of  their 
market  value. 

Must  Return  Processing  Taxes 

Supreme  Court  rendered  on  January 
13th  another  adverse  decision,  unani¬ 
mous  this  time,  ordering  return  to  pro¬ 
cessors  of  $200,000,000  of  impounded 
AAA  processing  taxes.  Status  of  $1,- 
000,000,000  in  such  taxes  already  paid 
into  Treasury  was  left  in  doubt. 

At  same  time.  Court  decided  not  to 
pass  now  on  Bankhead  Control  Act. 
No  view  was  expressed  on  constitution¬ 
ality  of  this  law,  neither  did  Justices 
come  through  with  expected  decision  on 
legality  of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act.  That  may  be  expected  soon. 

SLANT:  Since  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision  against  AAA,  prices  to  farmers 
for  their  products,  with  exception  of 
cotton,  continue  to  hold  stable  or  move 
upward — helping  to  prove  point  believ¬ 
ed  by  more  and  more  farmers  that 
what  agriculture  most  needs  is  a  good 
letting  alone  by  government  regimen- 
ters. 


Bonus  Bond  Bill  Passed 


being  willing  “to  throw  principles  to 
the  four  winds  and  open  the  flood  gates 
to  demands  of  predatory  minorities  who 
have  now  amply  demonstrated  their 
coercive  power.” 

SLANT :  Everyone  wants  to  see  the 
veterans  get  a  square  deal,  particular¬ 
ly  those  veterans  who  are  suffering 
■privation  now  as  a  result  of  the  depres¬ 
sion.  We  believe,  however,  that  veter¬ 
ans  should  take  their  chances  with  oth¬ 
er  citizens  —  that  is,  seek  aid  through 
regular  channels  of  work-relief,  etc. 
and  not  force  prepayment  of  bonus  now 
when  country  is  already  carrying  a 
staggering  load  of  debt.  To  do  so  in¬ 
vites  bigger  taxes  (which  veterans  as 
well  as  other  citizens  will  have  to  pay), 
or,  even  worse,  wild  inflation  which  will 
skyrocket  the  cost  of  living. 


Wanted:  Eleven  Billions 


itXJ  ARD  UP”  is  Uncle  Sam  these 
“'^days.  Secretary  of  Treasury  Mor- 
genthau  recently  told  Senate  Finance 
Committee  that  it  looks  as  if  Treasury 
will  have  to  raise  $11,300,000,000  with¬ 
in  next  year  and  a  half.  Asked  by  one 
of  committee  members  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  if  Treasury  tried  to  raise  that  vast 
sum  and  failed,  Mr.  Morgenthau  said: 
“The  minute  I  cannot  raise  the  money 
required  to  finance  the  government, 
that  minute  you  will  have  complete 
chaos.” 

The  deficit  set  forth  in  ^President’s 
budget  message  to  Congress  on  Janu¬ 
ary  6th  was  $1,500,000,000,  and  that 
without  adding  in  three  huge  expenses 
which  now  loom  on  the  horizon:  Bonufi, 
relief,  and  processing  tax  refunds.  For 
bonus  and  relief  alone,  Mr.  Morgenthau 
estimates  that  around  four  billions  will 
be  needed.  Prospects  are  for  a  gross 
public  debt  of  $35,000,000,000  at  the 
end  of  1937  fiscal  year. 

SLANT:  Congress’  spending  jag  is 
something  to  lie  awake  nights  about 
Spending  money  “hand  over  fist,”  with¬ 
out  appropriating  necessary  taxes  to 
provide  it,  is  to  invite  uncontrolled  in¬ 
flation  which  will  be  disastrous  for  all 
classes  of  people.  In  presenting  his 
budget  message  to  Congress,  President 
warned  that  if  additional  charges  were 
added,  new  taxes  must  be  imposed  to 
cover  them.  This  being  election  year. 
Congress  is  soft-pedalling  taxes.  How¬ 
ever,  evil  day  is  only  being  put  off. 


Relief  Puzzle 


By  the  time  this  is  in  print,  the 
“baby  bond”  Soldiers’  Bonus  Bill 
will  doubtless  be  law.  Vetoed  on  Janu¬ 
ary  24  by  President,  it  was  immedi¬ 
ately  repassed  by  House,  and  Senate 
will  follow  suit.  Measure  calls  for  $50 
“demand  notes”,  dated  June  15,  1936. 
Veterans  may  then  cash  them  at  any 
post  office,  or  keep  them,  at  3  per 
cent  interest,  until  1945.  Total  cost  of 
bonus  payment  is  guessed  to  be  from 
two  to  two-and-a-half  billions. 

Not  all  veterans  are  in  favor  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  bonus  now,  nine  years  before 
it  is  due.  American  Veterans’  Associa¬ 
tion  published  a  statement  declaring 
that  prepayment  of  bonus  will  threaten 
security  structure  of  United  States. 
Commander  Hobart  of  National  Veter¬ 
ans  Association  criticizes  Congress  for 


TD  ELIEF  continues  to  be  thorn  in 
nation’s  side.  Many  WPA  workers 
are  refusing  to  budge  from  work-relief 
rolls,  because  they  can  make  better 
money  working  for  Uncle  Sam  than 
they  can  on  private  jobs.  Here  is 
comparison  of  WPA  and  private  wage 
scales,  based  on  salaries  paid  by  three 
big  New  York  City  corporations: 

Normal  Scale  WPA  Wages 

Junior  clerks  _  $15.00  $20.00 

Secretaries  _  26.00  28.00 

Comptometer  operators  _  19.50  22.00 

Experienced  stenographers _  19.00  24.00 

Average,  office  help  -  17.00  20.00 

SLANT:  When  President  Roosevelt 
recommended  work-relief,  he  stressed 
importance  of  keeping  wages  below 
“prevailing  wage  scale”,  in  order  to 
make  reliefers  glad  of  chance  to  got 
back  into  private  employment, 
labor  interests  insisted  on  governments 
paying  prevailing  wage.  Present  situa¬ 
tion  shows  who  was  right. 


Land  Bank 
Loaning  Millions 


Borrowed  by  lOOO  northeastern 
farmers  in  last  half  of  1935 
$2,500,000  on  Land  Bank  loans  at 
per  cent — lowest  rate  ever  availab 
r»rnintrv-ovp.r  nn  lone’-term.  noncance 
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lable  contracts  free  from  future  inter¬ 
est  increases. 

Borrowing  chiefly  to  refinance  old 
high-rate  short-term  or  demand  mort¬ 
gages,  applications  for  loans  to  buy  or 
make  improvements  are  on  increase. 
Of  $350,000  requested  in  December  ap¬ 
plications,  $300,000  was  to  finance  pur¬ 
chases. 

Most  of  its  loans  for  33  years,  some 
for  20,  Land  Bank  farm  mortgages 
made  now  at  4  per  cent  will  never  in¬ 
crease  during  entire  period  loans  run. 
Amortization  feature  assures  loans  will 
be  fully  repaid  by  time  they  expire. 
Thirty-three  year  loans  need  not  run 
that  long;  may  be  paid  off  sooner  if 
desired. 

SLANT:  Economy  of  low  rate  and 
protection  against  uncertainties  of 
short-term  or  demand  mortgages  are 
essential  to  established  farmers  or  be¬ 
ginners. 


*  ''Long  Live  the  King!” 


the  passing  of  Great  Britain’s 
*  ^  good  King  George,  a  new  king  is 
added  to  long  line  of  British  rulers  — 
Edward  VIII.  As  Prince  of  Wales,  he 
automatically  succeeds  to  the  crown, 
that  symbol  which  links  the  people  of 
far-fiung  British  Eknpire.  New  king  is 
first  bachelor  (he  is  aged  41)  to  ascend 
English  throne  since  days  of  George  III, 
under  whom  American  colonists  revolt¬ 
ed  and  fought  for  independence. 

Throughout  world,  British  subjects 
feel  a  genuine  sense  of  sorrow  at  the 
death  of  George  V.  During  his  reign  of 
25  years,  he  did  his  best  to  contribute 
to  the  intelligent  handling  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  affairs  and  had  a  real  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  Men  and  wo¬ 
men  everywhere  regret  the  passing  of 
this  upright  English  gentleman,  who 
was  the  embodiment  of  the  British  tra¬ 
dition  of  liberalism  and  sanity. 


*  R  lid  yard  Kipling 
Is  Dead 

'T'O  THE  END  of  the  long  trail  came 
Rudyard  Kipling  other  day  in  his 
quiet  English  country  home.  Kipling 
was  born  1865  in  Bombay,  India,  and 
educated  in  England,  but  was  a  citizen 
of  the  world,  living  both  in  the  East 
and  the  West,  in  Asia  for  a  time  and 
for  years  in  our  own  New  England. 
His  wife  was  an  American  girl. 

At  10  years  of  age  his  eyesight  fail¬ 
ed  and  it  bothered  him  so  much  to  see 
clearly  all  the  rest  of  his  life  that  he 
constantly  stumbled  when  he  walked, 
which  won  him  as  a  boy  the  nickname 
of  “Beetle.” 

SLANT:  Thus  a  man  half  blind  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  men 
of  letters.  Seems  sometimes  as  if  a 
physical  handicap  was  an  aid  and  not 
a  hindrance  to  great  success.  Kipling 
was  a  soldiers’  poet.  His  “Johnny  At¬ 
kins”  will  live  as  long  as  men  march. 
Others  of  his  famous  classics  which  we 
like  best  are:  “Sergeant  Mulvaney”, 
“Kim”,  “Gunga  Din”,  “L’Envoi”,  “If”, 
“Mandalay,”  and  “The  Ballad  of  East 
and  West” : 

East  is  East_.  and  West  is  West, 
W-d  never  the  twain  shall  meet, 

TUI  Earth  and  Sky  stand  presently  at 
God’s  great  Judgment  Seat; 

^ut  there  is  neither  East  nor  West, 
Border,  nor  Breed,  nor  Birth, 

'When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to 
face,  tho’  they  come  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth! 


Japan  Quits  Naval  T alks 


'J'HE  five-power  naval  conference, 
which  began  in  London  on  Decem- 
^r  9th,  is  minus  one  member.  On 
anuary  15th  Japan  walked  out  because 


of  refusal  of  other  delegates  (repre¬ 
senting  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy)  to  permit  Japan  to 
have  a  navy  as  big  as  the  biggest. 
After  Japan’s  exit,  delegates  of  four 
remaining  powers  continued  their  talks. 

Japan,  in  quitting  conference,  said 
she  had  no  desire  to  start  naval  build¬ 
ing  race.  Judging  by  Japanese  tactics 
in  East,  however,  only  thing  between 
her  and  a  powerful  navy  is  expense. 


Russia  Prepares 


A  FRAID  of  Germany  on  West  and 
Japan  on  East,  Russia  has  increas¬ 
ed  her  1936  military  budget  57  per  cent. 
She  is  rushing  to  build  up  her  air  force 
with  modern  bombers,  increase  her 
submarines  and  surface  ships,  and  or¬ 
ganize  tank  corps  and  gas  warfare 
units.  Her  Red  Army  now  numbers  one 
and  a  third  million  men. 


*  Mud  Hampering 
Italians 

A  LTHOUGH  both  Italians  and  Ethio- 
pians  are  still  claiming  victories 
and  advances,  the  war  seems  due  for 
six  months’  recess.  Slashing  rains  are 
said  to  be  halting  all  transportation 
except  by  mules  in  northern  part  of 
country.  These  “little  rains”  (little 
mly  by  contrast)  will  last  some  time 
and  be  followed  in  April  by  “big  rains”. 


Good  Luck  to  You,  Young  Fellow! 


during  which  as  much  water  may  fall 
in  a  day  as  ordinarily  falls  here  during 
a  rainy  month. 

League  of  Nations’  Council,  meeting 
in  Geneva  week  of  January  19th,  de¬ 
cided  for  present  to  shelve  efforts  to 
make  peace  between  Italy  and  Ethiopia, 
and  stated  that  first  peace  move  must 
now  come  from  belligerents.  Question 
of  oil  sanction  against  Italy  is  being 
studied  as  this  is  written,  but  chances 
are  that  no  oil  sanction  will  be  ap¬ 
plied  now  for  several  reasons: 

1.  League  is  not  yet  sure  that  Unit¬ 
ed  States  neutrality  legislation  will 
guarantee  our  cooperation  in  enforcing 
such  a  sanction. 

2.  Italy  has  had  time  in  last  two 
months  to  stock  up  on  enough  oil  so 
that  sanction  might  be  futile. 

3.  Ethiopian  rains  are  stalling  Italian 
army ,  anyway,  and  military  experts 
estimate  that  at  present  rate  of  prog¬ 
ress,  it  will  take  Italy  at  least  2  years 
to  conquer  Ethiopia.  Belief  is  that 
Italian  government  could  not  hold  out 
financially  that  length  of  time. 

On  Jan.  22,  Anthony  Eden,  British 
Foreign  Secretary,  stated  that  Great 


Britain  has  been  given  gpiarantees  of 
armed  support  by  four  countries  — 
France,  Yugoslavia,  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key —  in  event  of  attack  by  Italy  on 
Britain’s  Mediterranean  fleet. 


This  and  That 


Her  Hat  in  Bing 

Small,  gray-haired,  energetic  Mrs. 
Margaret  Schall,  widow  of  blind  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  killed  by  hit-run 
auto  last  month,  has  announced  that 
she  will  be  a  candidate  for  seat  for¬ 
merly  held  by  her  husband.  If  she  gets 
it,  she  will  be  third  woman  to  sit  in 
Senate.  Mrs.  Schall  has  had  plenty  of 
training  for  job  of  Senator,  as  she  was 
her  blind  husband’s  right-hand  man  for 
twenty-eight  years. 

Glass  Frying  Pans 

It  may  not  be  long  before  we  are 
using  transparent  skillets  and  pots  and 
pans.  A  new  type  of  glass  which  direct 
heat  cannot  break  has  been  developed 
by  Coming  Glass  Works,  after  three 
years  of  research. 

Air  Mystery 

On  January  14th,  seventeen  persons 
lost  their  lives  in  one  of  worst  air  dis- 
.asters  in  history  of  American  commer¬ 
cial  aviation.  An  airliner,  bound  from 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles,  flying  in 
good  weather  with  visibility  of  15  miles, 
crashed  into  swamp  within  200  yards 
of  a  cleared  cotton  field  on  which  safe 
landing  might  have  been  made.  Cause 
of  disaster  bids  fair  to  remain  forever 
shrouded  in  mystery,  as  no  one  aboard 
lived  to  tell  the  tale. 


Good  Bocks  to  Read 


Silas  Crockett  Mary  Ellen  Chase 

One  hundred  years  of  life  on  the  Maine 
seacoast,  showing  the  change  that  took 
place  in  the  life  of  one  family  during  four 
generations,  from  a  captain  of  the  Can¬ 
ton  trade  in  1830  to  a  packer  of  herring 
in  1930. 

The  Romance  ol  the  Patch-  Carrie  A.  Hall  and 

work  Quilt  in  America  Rose  G.  Kretsinger 

A  book  that  will  appeal  to  nearly  all 
women.  Has  photographs  of  patches  and 
completed  quilts. 

Murder  on  the  Aphrodite  Rath  Barr  Sanborn 

First-rate  mystery,  with  an  extremely 
clever  plot,  good  characterization,  and  ex¬ 
citement  from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 

Youth  Uncharted  Stephen  Law  ford 

The  author  of  this  book  has  held  Im¬ 
portant  government  positions.  Here  he 
describes  his  amazing  adventures  on  four 
continents.  The  story  has  the  charm  and 
excitement  of  the  incredible. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  an  error  in  last 
issue.  “Rabble  In  Arms”  was  given  as 
written  by  Joseph  Conrad.  The  author  is 
Kenneth  Roberts. 


Good  Movies  to  See 


Fang  and  Claw 

■  Frank  Buck’s  tale  of  his  search  through 
the  Asiatic  jungle  for  animals  to  bring 
back  alive  to  American  zoos.  If  you  are 
interested  in  seeing  wild  animals,  you 
should  not  miss  .  the  movie,  for  the 
methods  by  which  the  animals  are  cap¬ 
tured  alive  are  keenly  interesting. 

Mr.  Hobo 

George  Arliss  in  a  less  romantic  role 
than  usual,  but  with  a  homely  philosophy 
which  moves  to  admiration — a  lovable 
vagabond. 

I  Dream  Too  Much 

Delightful  musical  photoplay,  with  Lily 
Pons  and  Henry  Fonda  as  her  tempera¬ 
mental  composer  husband.  Excellent 
movie  for  all  ages,  with  a  world  of  en¬ 
joyment  in  the  music. 

Ah  Wilderness 

Eugene  O’Neill’s  story  of  an  American 
family  in  horse  and  buggy  days,  with 
intimate  glimpses  of  family  life,  some 
funny,  all  endearingly  human.  Starring 
Wallace  Beery,  Lionel  Barrymore,  and 
Eric  Linden. 


Plowing  Contest  Winner 


Just  as  Allis-Chalmers  plows  won 
the  major  plowing  matches  of  1935 
.  .  this  MODERN  plow  will  please 
you  with  its  fine  work.  Simple, 
strong,  light  draft  .  .  built  for  fast 
plowing.  Extra  high  clearance  between 
beams  and  points  .  .  extra  wide  clear¬ 
ance  between  bottoms.  High  Lift.  Finer 
depth  adjustment.  Spring  release  hitch. 
Quick  detachable  shares.  Finest  plow 
built  — for  FREE  catalog  write  Dept.  34. 


One  of  the  plow* 
ing  trophiee  won 
by  Allit'Chatmen' 
plows  in  1935. 
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•  TRACTOR  DIVISION  MILWAUKEE.  U.  S.  A 


S  E-E  D 

*The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers*' 


high  germination  seed  com  for  grain  or  ensilage 

See  our  Salesman  or  Write 

55  DEWEY  AVE.,  ROCHESIER,  N.  Y. 

Responsible  Salesmen  wanted. 


GARDNER 

SEED  CO..  Inc 


All  strong  sturdy  plants.  Geneva  station  says 
“In  busii  and  fruit  —  the  best  red  rasp-  — ^ 

berry  under  cultivation.''  Disea.se  resistant — hartly — pro¬ 
ductive — fruit  large,  firm,  no  crumble,  excels  for  home 
use  or  shipping.  FREK  (.'ATAL(.)G  gives  reduced  prices 

on  15  other  varietie.s - Latham,  Chief,  June,  C!olumbian, 

etc.;  also  on  STRAWRERIUES.  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs.  Roses,  Evergreens,  etc. 

BAKER’S  NURSERY,  Box  A,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y, 


VPlief^b^e  PlantSl  Tomato,  Peppers,  Potatoes. 

Catalos  free.  Frostproof  oabbapte  and  onion.s,  500-60C, 
I000-$l.00,  5000-$4.50.  Will  ship  C.  0.  D.  Prompt 
shipment  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

OMEGA  PLANT  FARMS,  Omega,  Ga. 


PARTS  for  Delco  and  Westinchou.se  Plants.  JAY  DRE- 
HER  CORPORATION,  III  Eighth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


HONEST  FIRM  OFFERS  SPECIAL  BARGAIN,  in 

pounds  superline,  Irright.  Redleaf  Chewing  or  mild 
smoking  with  full  box  sueet  Moonshine  Twist,  all  for 
$1.0U  STERLING  TOBACCO  CO.,  FULTON,  KY. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


Desirable  Cortland  Valley  Grade  A 

DAIRY  AND  CASH  CROP  FARM.  200  acres:  S3  valley 
tillage,  70  pasture,  47  woods.  8  room  house,  84  ft 
barn,  30  cow  concrete  stable.  Electricity  and  running 
water.  $8,500.  Easy  purchase  plan. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


150  Acre  Dairy  Farm 


and  gentleman’s  estate, 
cnnoretc  stable  for  thirty 
cows;  15  room  colonial  hou.se  overlooking  Seneca  Lake, 
15  minutes  from  (Icneva,  X.  Y. ;  private  swimming  bea<^’h; 
electricity  and  modern  conveniences;  price  .«15,000,  terni.s 
Address  owner,  GEORGE  S.  TEALL, 

201  MAIN  STREET.  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


134  Acres,  Crops,  18  Cattle 

Horses,  implements,  crops  included:  10  miles  city:  good 
7-room  hou.se,  running  viater  and  furnar'e;  plenty  wood, 
fruit  and  water:  onlv  $:inoo,  part  down;  pg.  2.':  big 
WINTER  catalog  FREE. 

STROUT  AGENCY.  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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With  \he  Surging 

■Surge  ^ 

Mi  Ik  Travels  Only 


-■4 

■€, 


Replaces  fonr  feet  of  Bacteria  Breeding  Robber 
Tube  with  foor  short  inches.  That’s  onl;r  ONE  of 
the  many  reasons  why  thoosands  of  leading  dairy¬ 
men  are  nsing  this  simple,  common  sense  way  of 
milking.  The  Surge  is  the  first  and  only  milker 
with  tiO  long  tviea — NO  claws!  No  wonder  we  can 
guarantee  clean  milk  ...  no  wonder  milk  inspec¬ 
tors  and  farmers  everywhere  welcome  the  Surge! 

PURE,  SOLID,  NICKEL  PAIL! 

No  tinning— no  corrosionl  Stronger,  more  durable. 
The  BEST  metal  milk 


For 

"»p?H 


container.  WRITE  for 
prices  and  oar  Easy  Terms 
Plan.  Get  the  Free  Saree 
Catalog:.  Learn  why  the 
Surse  milks  cows  faster, 
cleaner  and  better  than  has 
ever  been  possible  before. 
Write  today!  Good  territory 
open  to  Dealers  and  Agents. 

THE  SURGE  MILKING 
MACHINE  COMPANY,  InC. 

Eastern  Offices 
466  Soencer  St.,  ^ 
Dept. 3062Syracu8e,N.Y. 


EMPIRE 

MILK  COOLERS 
and 

MILKING  MACHINES 

Send  for  Information  on  efficient 
and  quick  way  of  cooling  milk. 
Comply  with  latest  milk  regula¬ 
tions  and  save  rejections. 

Also  complete  information  on 
sanitary  milking  machines,  vacu¬ 
um  pumps,  vacuum  clippers,  sani¬ 
tary  rubber  goods  and  solution 
racks. 

40  vears  manufacturing  dairy 
equipment. 

A  few  good  territories  open  for 
dealers. 

EMPIRE  MILKllVG  MACHINE,  INC. 

100  Humboldt  St.  .  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LAST  CALL! 

FOR  ROCK  BOTTOM 

1936  Silo  Prices! 

If  there’s  any  chance  whatever 
of  your  needing  a  silo  this  year, 
by  all  means  let  us  protect  you 
at  present  low  prices — no  obli¬ 
gation  to  buy ! 


Get  our  “Giant’  CONCRETE  STAVE 

folder  with  silo 
pictures  nearly  2  ft.  high  —  all 
deteuls  illustrated  —  including 
newest  dormer  in  silos. 

Write  today, 

BOX  A  PFD  CRPFK.  N.  Y. 


Grarge  Silo  C? 


Feeding  Dairy  Cows 


B.V  E.  S.  HARRISON 


Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  stories  on  feeding  dairy  cows. 
The  second  will  appear  in  an  early 
issue. 

Economical  production  of  miik 
and  butterfat  is  the  only  key  to 
successful  dairying.  Therefore  the  in¬ 
dividual  dairyman’s  chief  concern 
should  be,  “How  can  I  secure  economi¬ 
cal  production?” 

High  herd  production  is  the  most 
important  single  factor  in  economical 
production  because  many  of  the  costs  ^ 


concentrate  mixture  because  it  caused 
mastitis.  If  the  infection  is  present,  the 
development  of  the  disease  may  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  ration  and  the  feeding 
practices.  The  rate  of  feeding  is  pro¬ 
bably  of  much  greater  signiflcance  than 
the  particular  ration  being  fed.  Certain 
feeds  are  advertised  as  a  preventative 
of  and  cure  for  mastitis.  There  is  ab¬ 
solutely  no  foundation  for  such  claims. 
Mastitis  is  an  infectious  disease. 

Good  Roughage  Is  Basis  of  Ration 
To  be  a  successful  dairyman  one 
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duce  poor  roughage  unless  we  use  good 
seed  mixtures  and  harvest  the  crop  at 
the  proper  time. 

On  many  farms  a  great  deal  could 
be  accomplished  by  giving  more  study 
to  the  seed  mixture  used.  This  is  espec¬ 
ially  true  on  farms  where  alfalfa  is  a 
rather  uncertain  crop,  as  is  the  case 
on  our  experimental  dairy  farm.  On 
this  farm  the  following  mixture  seems 
to  have  solved  our  problem: 


of  producing  100  pounds  of  milk  are/  must  also  be  a  good  farmer,  because 


C  R  A  I  N  E 

Money  Saving  Silo  Values -HiSW 


Now’s  the  time  to  beat  higher  prices.  Our  present 
low  direct-from-factory  prices  will  hold  until  ma¬ 
terial  on  hand  is  gone.  BIG  savings  for  the 
EARLY  buyer.  Write  today  for  prices  and  litera- 
turp  showing  all  eight  types  of  Craine  Quality  Silos. 
CRAINE,  INC.,  30  Pine  St.,  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


fixed  costs;  that  is,  they  are  practically 
independent  of  the  yield  of  milk  or  but¬ 
terfat.  For  example,  a  1200  pound  cow 
producing  5,000  pounds  of  milk  in  one 
year  requires  just  as  much  food  nutri¬ 
ents  for  body  maintenance  as  a  cow  of 
equal  weight  producing  10,000  pounds 
of  milk  per  year.  Many  dair3rmen  do 
not  realize  the  importance  of 
this  fact.  At  present  feed  prices, 
the  feed  cost  of  maintaining  a 
1200  pound  cow  for  one  year  will 
be  approximately  $30.00.  With  a 
yield  of  5,000  poimds  of  milk, 
the  maintenance  cost  per  100 
pounds  of  milk  is  60  cents  com¬ 
pared  to  30  cents  per  hundred 
for  10,000  pound  production. 

The  cost  of  housing  and  car¬ 
ing  for  a  cow  will  vary  widely 
under  different  conditions  but 
on  the  average  will  be  roughly 
about  $45.00,  regardless  of  her 
production.  Therefore  the  fixed 
cost  of  producing  100  pounds  of 
milk  from  a  5,000  pound  cow  is 
90  cents  against  45  cents  for  a 
10,000  pound  cow.  Thus  a  dairy¬ 
man  with  a  5,000  pound  herd 
faces  a  handicap  of  75  cents  for 
feed  and  overhead  in  the  cost 
of  producing  100  pounds  of  milk, 
compared  to  the  dairyman  with 
a  10,000  pound  herd. 


quality  feed  is  indispensible  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  quality  livestock.  I  wonder 
how  many  dair5Tnen  appreciate  the 
fact  that  approximately  65  per  cent  of 
all  the  total  digestible  nutrients  con¬ 
sumed  by  dairy  cows  in  the  winter  ra¬ 
tion  come  from  home  grown  rough- 
ages?  High  quality  roughage  goes  a 


Taktn  in  a  hilly,  Sallivan  County,  New  York,  pasture,  this  pic¬ 
ture  shows  what  poultry  manure  will  do  for  a  poor  pasture.  But 
if  you  have  more  profitable  uses  for  manure,  fertilizer  will  do 
the  trick  at  a  profit. 


5  pounds  of  medium  red  clover 

3  pounds  of  alsike  clover 

8  pounds  of  Grimm  alfalfa 

6  pounds  of  timothy. 

The  above  mixture  has  never  failed 
to  produce  a  high  yield  of  excellent  hay 
the  first  year,  even  on  some  rather  un¬ 
favorable  fields.  The  alfalfa,  while  an 
uncertain  crop  when  seeded  alone,  is 
highly  desirable  in  the  mixture  because 
it  increases  the  yield  of  second  cutting 
hay  and  greatly  improves  the  quality 
of  the  mixture  the  second  year.  It  is 
true  that  the  seed  cost  per  acre  is 
rather  high;  however,  I  believe  that  it 
is  false  economy  to  skimp  on  seed.  I 
look  at  it  this  way:  the  cost  of  seed 
is  actually  only  a  small  part  of  the 
total  seeding  cost  and  therefore  I  can¬ 
not  afford  to  use  an  inadequate 
seed  mixture.  With  this  high 
rate  of  seeding  per  acre,  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
plants  per  square  foot  of  land, 
thus  tending  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  stems  and  increase  the 
proportion  of  leaves.  The  small¬ 
er  stems  not  only  increase  the 
palatability  of  the  hay  but  also 
simplify  the  curing  problem. 

Recent  experimental  work  has 
shown  clearly  that  the  stage  of 
maturity  at  which  hay  is  cut 
and  the  method  of  harvesting 
are  of  equal  importance  as  is 
the  kind  of  hay.  Alfalfa  cut 
late  and  handled  in  such  a  way 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
leaves  are  lost  is  at  best  a  poor 
hay.  On  the  other  hand,  tim¬ 
othy  cut  early  and  cured  so  as 
to  preserve  the  green  color 
makes  a  fairly  satisfactory  hay- 
Early  cut  hay  is  more  palatable, 
is  higher  in  protein  and  low- 


A  fact  that  we,  as  dairymen,  should  long  way  towards  guaranteeing  a  sat-  er  in  fiber  than  late  cut  hay.  Early  cut- 
keen  in  mind  is  that  a  saving  in  the  isfactory  ration  and  with  poor  quality  ting  is  also  an  important  factor  in  se- 

1^  a  . _ r.  iHolH  nf  ."apprinfl  CllT.tinS 
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cost  of  production  is  as  valuable  in  de¬ 
termining  the  profit  in  our  business  as 
an  equal  increase  in  the  price  of  milk. 

The  production  that  can  be  obtained 
from  a  cow  is  influenced  first  by  her 
breeding  and  second  by  the  opportunity 
she  is  given  to  develop  in  accordance 
with  her  inherited  ability  to  produce. 
Inheritance  fixes  the  upper  limits  of  a 
cow’s  ability  to  produce.  If  the  inheri¬ 
tance  is  for  low,  which  means  unpro¬ 
fitable,  production,  there  is  no  known 
feeding  method  that  will  develop  her 
into  a  high  producer.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  that  a  cow  is  bred  for 
high  production  is  not  a  positive  guar¬ 
antee  of  profitable  production.  She 
must  be  grown  right  and  get  plenty 
of  the  right  feed. 

Health  Is  First  Essential 

All  herd  improvement  must  be  pre¬ 
ceded  or  accompanied  by  disease  con¬ 
trol.  Regardless  of  how  well  bred  a 
herd  is  or  how  nearly  correct  are  the 
feeding  and  management  practices  fol¬ 
lowed,  little  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
badly  diseased  herd.  There  are  plenty 
of  cases  on  record  where  disease  has 
lowered  the  efficiency  of  a  herd  a,s 
much  as  50  per  cent. 

In  general  disease  is  not  a  nutrition¬ 
al  problem.  Disease  is  the  result  of  a 
specific  infection.  Poor  feeding  and 
management  practices  may  influence 
the  course  of  a  disease,  but  are  seldom 
responsible  for  its  occurrence.  The  lack 
of  progress  in  the  control  of  some  of 
the  most  serious  dairy  cattle  diseases 
can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  many 
dairymen  have  considered  their  disease 
problem  a  nutritional  problem.  During 
the  past  year  I  have  had  dairymen  tell 
me  that  they  quit  feeding  a  particular 


roughage  it  is  impossible  to  build  an 
ideal  ration. 

History  reveals  the  fact  that  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  improvement  of  the  live¬ 
stock  in  a  country  has  been  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  feeding  conditions.  The 
same  relationship  exists  in  this  country 
today.  If  you  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  get  into  your  car  and  make 
a  tour  of  your  own  county.  A  good  cow 
just  doesn’t  seem  to  associate  with  a 
dairyman  who  is  a  poor  farmer  and 
producing  poor  crops.  Notice,  I  say  a 
poor  farmer,  rather  than  a  poor  farm. 
Experiment  stations  have  definitely 
proven  that  the  productivity  of  a  farm 
is  more  closely  associated  with  prac¬ 
tices  than  with  soil  type.  Of  course  cer¬ 
tain  soil  types  respond  more  rapidly  to 
good  management  and  proper  fertiliza¬ 
tion  than  others.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
can  show  you  good  yields  of  high  qual¬ 
ity  hay  and  excellent  pasture  being 
produced  on  land  that  a  few  years  ago 
was  just  one  step  from  abandonment. 
It  is  significant  that  this  transforma¬ 
tion  has  been  brought  about  at  a  very 
moderate  cost  and  by  practices  which 
are  within  the  range  of  any  dairyman. 


curing  a  large  yield  of  second  cutting 
hay. 

Boarder  Cows  Sold 

Members  of  dairy  herd  improvement 
associations  in  New  York  State  elimi¬ 
nated  168  low  producers  in  December 
through  the  records  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  produced  to  prove  that  these  cows 
made  no  profit  for  their  owners.  Fimc- 
tion  of  finding  out  low  producers  is  one 
of  the  main  duties  of  associations. 
Through  the  work  of  all  the  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States,  records 
show  that  herds  under  their  supervision 
in  1934  produced  164  pounds  more  of 
butterfat  than  the  158  pounds  of  all 
cows  milked  in  the  United  States. 

High  herd  for  butterfat  in  New  York 
State  for  herds  of  1-10  cows  went  to 
H.  E.  Brownell  of  the  Hub  associations. 
Mr.  Brownell’s  nine  registered  Holsteins 
produced  55.8  pounds.  Harold  Tripp,  of 
the  same  association,  showed  53.8 
pounds  for  his  16  registered  Guernseys 
in  the  11-25  cows  class.  In  the  26  cows 


or  over  class,  the  Hub  association  again 

...  ....  w.  _  led  with  the  herd  of  R.  C.  Albright.  His 

In  other  words,  a  dairyman  who  will  49  cows  produced  48.9  pounds  for  tne 
follow  a  few  rather  simple  but  funda-  month.  Herds  which  produce  an  ave 


mental  principles  can  produce  large 
yields  of  superior  quality  roughage.  It 
is  largely  up  to  the  individual. 

Seeding  for  Hay 

There  is,  however,  more  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  good  hay  than  correct  fer¬ 
tilization  practices.  I  think  that  we  are 
sometimes  inclined  to  emphasize  a 
single  phase  of  our  business  and  sadly 
neglect  others  equally  important.  For 
example,  we  can  build  up  the  producti¬ 
vity  of  our  farm  but  continue  to  pro¬ 


age  production  like  those  above  should 
make  any  owner  proud. 

Henry  Card,  East  Chautauqua  asso¬ 
ciation,  owns  the  high,  registered  Hol¬ 
stein.  She  produced  104.2  pounds  of  but¬ 
terfat  with  2513  poimds  of  milk  in  De¬ 
cember.  In  South  Chenango  No.  1  aS‘ 
sociation,  a  registered  Holstein  owned 
by  Harold  Davis  came  second  with 
101.5  pounds  of  butterfat  and  2985 
pounds  of  milk.  Both  of  these  cows 
were  re-tested  in  December. 

— Howard  E.  Babcoch,  Jr- 
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Maple  Syrup— 

Yintage  of  1936 

By  J.  A.  Cope 

The  sap  season  will  soon  be  here 
and  the  perennial  question  will 
have  to  be  answered.  Shall  we  tap 
this  year?  Evidently  during  the  past 
decade  this  question  has  been  answer¬ 
ed  in  the  negative  by  a  considerable 
number  of  sugar  bush  pwners.  In  1919 
there  were  produced  on  the  farms  of 
New  York  State  the  equivalent  of 
1,332,125  gallons  of  syrup,  while  the 
census  records  for  1929  indicate  only 
650,000  gallons  produced. 

In  the  decade  of  the  twenties,  low 
prices  for  syrup  caused  many  sugar 
bush  owners  to  yield  to  the  temptation 
of  selling  their  producing  trees  to  the 
last  block  factory,  the  veneer  mill  or 
the  furniture  factory.  Other  thousands 
of  sugar  maple  trees  have  remained 
untapped  and  thereby  laid  on  new  vigor 
and  growth.  In  fact,  whether  tapped 
or  not,  the  sugar  bushes  of  the  state 
may  be  considered  to  be  in  good  shape, 
in  spite  of  the  drought  years  and  the 
severe  winter  of  1933-34.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  where'owners  have  been 
far-sighted  enough  to  exclude  cows 
from  the  sugar  bushes. 

Aside  from  the  matter  of  general 
health,  there  are  other  reasons  why 
farmers  of  New  York  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  answer  the  tapping  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  affirmative  this  year.  Maple 
syrup  should  profit  by  the  general  up¬ 
ward  svying  of  farm  prices.  During  the 
last  five  year  period,  the  price  of  syrup 
per  gallon  received  by  New  York  pro¬ 
ducers  has  been  as  follows: 


1931 

$1.51 


1932 

$1.38 


1933 

$1.18 


1934 

$1.31 


1935 

$1.36 


This  is  an  average  price  for  syrup 
sold  both  at  retail  and  wholesale.  Since 
the  extreme  low  of  1933,  the  trend  has 
^en  markedly  upward.  It  is  not  be- 
11‘Wed  that  the  reduction  of  two  cents  a 
and  on  maple  sugar  imported  from 
nada,  under  the  recently  enacted 
t’’  ide  agreement,  will  seriously  affect 
;  price  of  maple  syrup  in  the  state. 
i:"ractically  all  of  the  bumper  crop  of 
1935,  the  largest  since  1930,  has  been 
disposed  of,  according  to  reports  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  large  producing  centers 
■f  the  state. 

Looking  ahead,  our  Maple  Producer’s 
Cooperative  at  Gouverneur,  has  on  its 
books  for  1936  delivery,  orders  which 
’re  the  equivalent  of  over  50,000  gal¬ 
as  of  syrup.  Every  indication  is  that 
ibor,  which  is  almost  one-half  of  the 
total  of  all  costs  involved  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  maple  syrup,  is  plentiful  and 
reasonably  inexpensive.  Yes,  if  the 
evaporator  is  still  in  good  shape,  and 
all  that  is  needed  is  a  few  new  buckets 
(with  covers  please),  it  would  seem  to 
be  a  good  idea  to  tap  this  year. 

The  Matter  of  Grades 

We  have  at  last  gotten  around  to  the 
consideration  of  official  grades  for 
Maple  syrup  in  New  York  State,  though 
buyers  of  syrup  in  bulk  have  been  using 
Federal  grades  for  years.  Last  winter 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
are  and  Markets  conducted  hearings 
OQ  the  proposed  grades  in  the  various 
producing  centers  of  the  state.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  among  producers 
tending  these  hearings  was  that  it 
“a  step  in  the  right  direction.” 
Consequently,  on  March  1st,  1935,  Com- 
issioner  Ten  Eyck,  officially  declared 
O'!  the  grades  for  maple  syrup  estab- 
^shed  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of 
®  ^ited  States  Department  of  Agri- 
Olture  were  official  for  New  York 
.  Use  of  these  grades,  however, 
^optional.  For  the  producer  who  sells 
bulk  to  the  large  processing  com- 
Ms,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  consid- 
Mble  protection. 


Empire 

State 


Pure 
Maple  Syrup 


ONE  GALLON 

Produced  by 

{Name  and  Address  of 
Producer  Goes  Here) 


Labels  like  this  cost  little 
and  are  good  advertising. 

The  lightest  colored  syrup  is  called 
Fancy;  the  next  grade  No.  1,  the  next 
grade  No.  2  and  the  rest  is  classified 
as  No.  3.  Grading  is  chiefly  on  a  basis 
of  color  and  clearness,  because  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  grade  flavor.  All  the 
regulations  can  say  is  that  the  syrup 
must  be  of  a  good  flavor.  Complete 
information  in  regard  to  the  grading 
rules  may  be  obtained  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  at 
Albany.  Extension  Bulletin  No.  167, 
The  Production  of  Maple  Syrup  in  New 
York  State,  has  been  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date  by  the  inclusion  of 
these  grading  specifications.  A  copy  of 
this  bulletin  may  be  secured  by  drop¬ 
ping  a  post  ca#d  to  the  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Sets  of  “color  standards”  by  which 
the  producer  may  grade  his  own  syrup 
can  be  obtained  post  paid  by  sending 
fifty  cents  to  Dr.  L.  J.  Cross,  State 
Chemist  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Such  a  standard  set  of  grades 
is  invaluable  to  any  producer  in  check¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  his  product  whether 
he  sells  on  grade  or  not.  Last  year  two 
hundred  producers  took  advantage  of 
this  opportunity. 

It  Pays  to  Advertise 

As  a  further  aid  in  advertising  New 
York  Maple  Syrup,  the  attractive  label 
shown  on  this  page  has  been  developed 
at  the  College.  Mats  of  the  original  en¬ 
graving  have  been  distributed  through 
the  offices  of  the  Farm  Bureau  to  print¬ 
ers  in  the  important  producing  regions, 
for  the  convenience  of  producers.  These 
labels  in  lots  of  five  himdred  or  more 
with  the  producer’s  name  and  address 
as  shown  in  the  cut,  cost  less  than  one- 
half  cent  apiece. 

Exit  Tin 

The  writer  is  glad  to  add  a  few  re¬ 
marks  at  the  funeral  of  “tin  as  a  con¬ 
tainer  of  maple  syrup.”  There  is  no 
question  but  what  it  is  on  its  way  out. 
For  long  distance  shipping  in  retail 
packages,  tin  unquestionably  will  be  re¬ 
quired  because  of  its  lighter  weight  and 
lack  of  loss  through  breakage.  But 
for  all  other  retail  sales,  glass  jugs 
from  a  pint  up  to  a  gallon,  are  coming 
rapidly  into  popularity.  No  longer  wiU 
the  unscrupulous  producer  be  able  to 
palm  off  some  vile  black  stuff  on  the 
unsuspecting  public,  in  the  name  of 
maple  syrup,  and  thus  put  the  whole 
maple  syrup-malcing  fraternity  in  dis¬ 
repute,  and  often  spoil  the  local  market 
for  high  grade  syrup. 

One  producer  who  changed  to  glass 
for  the  first  time  last  year  reported 
that  he  sold  his  entire  crop  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  fifty  gallons  at  his  roadside  stand 
within  a  period  of  one  month  after  the 
syrup  was  manufactured.  His  neighbor 
across  the  way,  who  also  had  a  roadside 
stand,  put  his  product  up  in  the  usual 
unattractive  tin  can.  As  a  result,  he 
did  not  sell  a  single  gallon  until  the 


competing  glass  package  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  disposed  of. 

Of  course,  one  must  be  reasonably 
careful  in  filling  glass  jars  with  hot 
syrup,  but  so  must  the  housewife  when 
she  cans  her  fruit.  It  certainly  would 
not  be  advisable  to  fill  a  glass  jug  to 
the  very  top  with  cold  syrup  and  then 
seal  it.  You  can  well  imagine  what 
would  happen  if  the  jug  were  placed  in 
a  warm  room.  Tin  will  buckle  under 
similar  circumstances,  but  glass!  ! 
This  again  is  not  a  serious  drawback 
because  our  emphatic  recommendations 
are  that  syrup  be  canned  hot.  Of  course, 
there  will  be  a  small  vacuum  directly 
under  the  tightly  sealed  cap  after  the 
syrup  has  cooled.  But  that  need  cause 
no  concern  about  under  weight  if  you 
have  tested  your  syrup  for  standard 
weight  by  means  of  a  thermometer  or 
hydrometer. 

Finally,  glass  costs  no  more  than  tin, 
and  in  local  trade  can  be  used  over  and 
over  again  —  something  that  could 
never  happen  in  the  case  of  tin. 

Here’s  hoping  for  a  good  season,  say 
with  about  “seven  runs”,  with  enough 
time  between  runs  to  enable  the  pro¬ 
ducer  to  keep  things  clean  and  fresh. 
The  sugar  maple  is  New  York’s  most 
distinctive  forest  tree.  Last  year  three 
and  one-half  million  of  them  were  tap¬ 
ped  for  sap.  It  is  the  keen  desire  of 
the  Extension  Service  to  assist  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  syrup  as  distinctive  in  this  state 
and  beyond  its  borders  as  the  tree  itself. 


Three  Pesky  Pests 

(Contimied  from  Page  6) 
ly  oil  emulsion  or  concentrated  lime 
sulphur,  will  likewise  control  San  Jose 
scale. 

Selecting  Materials  for  the  Spraying 
Program 

The  types  of  insect  pests,  the  most 
serious  orchard  diseases,  and  the  de¬ 
gree  of  infestation  will  determine  the 
materials  and  methods  of  application 
for  the  successful  spraying  program. 
Orchards  where  scab  is  of  secondary 
importance  may  do  well  to  eliminate 
concentrated  lime  sulphur  and  substi¬ 
tute  a  wettable  sulphur  entirely.  With¬ 
out  question,  many  of  us  are  greatly 
reducing  the  size  of  our  crop  through 
the  application  of  concentrated  lime 
sulphur,  either  during  the  pre-blossom 
spraying  period  or  in  the  petal  fall  and 
later  periods.  Last  year  -old-fashioned 
winesaps  showed  a  tremendous  lot  of 
lime  sulphur  injury,  applied  in  the  pre- 
blossom  sprays.  I  wonder  whether  we 
are  not  just  beginning  to  look  more  for 
spraying  injury.  Probably  we  have  had 
just  as  much,  if  not  more,  years  ago 
but  did  not  appreciate  its  significance. 

Spreaders 

We  expect  to  continue  with  the  use 
of  fish  oil  soap.  I  consider  it  the  most 
satisfactory  spreader  we  have  used.  It 
is  relatively  inexpensive  and  probably 
will  kill  some  eggs.  I  appreciate  this 
spreader  is  not  used  much  in  the  East; 
nevertheless,  I  believe  it  merits  much 
more  consideration  than  its  use  would 
indicate.  Another  spreader  very  com¬ 
monly  used  is  goulack,  a  product  of 
the  wood  pulp  industry.  This  is  one  of 
the  popular  ones  and,  I  believe,  merits 
popularity.  I  question  whether  spread¬ 
ers  such  as  milk  powder  are  very  de¬ 
sirable. 

Stickers 

We  are  in  need  of  an  agent  that  will 
bind  the  fungicide  or  the  wettable  sul¬ 
phur  and  the  lead  arsenate  to  the  foli¬ 
age,  and  the  surface  of  the  fruit,  eli¬ 
minate  excessive  runoff,  and  hold  it 
there  for  better  and  longer  protection 
against  diseases,  spores,  and  insects. 
Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  no 
sticker  manxifactured  for  that  purpose 
alone.  Some  fungicides  can  be  used  as 
stickers.  We  should  find  materials  that 
will  serve  as  binding  agents  and  make 
our  spraying  applications  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  they  are  as  usually  manufac¬ 
tured. 


THE 

193  6  MASSEY-HARRIS 

CATALOG 

•  Every  kind  of  a  farm  implement  you^ 
could  ever  want,  horse  or  tractor  powered, 
is  illustrated  and  described  in  this  book. 
Use  it  as  a  reference  and  buyer’s  guide.  You 
will  discover  that  every  Massey -Harris 
implement  gives  you  extra  features,  extra 
advantages,  e'xtra  value — the  result  of  over 
three  generations  of  world -wide  experience 
in  building  quality  farm  equipment. 

This  free  book  contains  the  complete 
Massey -Harris  line — labor  and  money- 
saving  tillage,  planting,  cultivating  and 
harvesting  equipment,  including  tractors — 
the  new  1936,  2-3  plow  Row -Crop  Type 
Tractor,  as  well  as  a  type  of  tractor  for 
any  and  all  field  conditions. 

There’s  a  dealer  and  service  agent  near 
you — we  will  tell  you  his  address  when  you 
mail  the  coupon  for  your  free  copy  of  the 
book.  Make  the  catalog  your  buying  guide. 

THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  CO. 

General  Offices: . . .  Racine,  Wisconsin 
Factories:  Racine,  WIs.  •  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

For  nearly  a  century,  makers  of  horse 
and  tractor  operated  farm  equipment 
— a  complete  quality  line. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 

The  Masset-Harbis  Co.. 

Racine,  Wia.  Dept.  A-3 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  new  1936  complete 

and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


Leok  for  the  *  ‘  Plow- 
in-Hand”  a  Aiark  of 

genuine  Maaaey- 
arris  quality. 


Name. 


Address . . . 


BUY  NOW—SA  VE  MONEY! 


Economy  offers  the  best  value  in 
silos.  Unusually  low  prices.  Thirty- 
three  years*  silo  building  experience 
and  our  famou.s  exclusive  Patented 
Features  make  ours  an  outstanding 
silo  value.  No  nails  —  no  rust !  A 
card  will  bring  you  quotations. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  B,  Frederick,  Maryland 


CAS  E  “ Eastern  States’’ S I  LOS 

Made  in  New  York  and  New  England. 
Shipments  made  from  factory  to  farm. 
Staves  2"  Douglas  Fir  or  White  Pine. 

Hoops  Standard  Size  and  number. 

Metal  ladder,  15"  steps  on  doorframe. 

Mail  order  prices  for  Febraary,  1936. 
14x28,  $224.  16x32,  $288.  18x36,  $360. 
Buy  now.  Can  ship  any  time. 

Write  your  silo  wants  today. 

James  Case.  72  Main  St.,  Colchester,  Conn. 


STANDARD  GARDEN  TRACTORS  iM 


Plow  Powerful  GasTractorsforsmaUfarnis, 
Seed  U  gardeners,  florists,  nurseries. 

Cultivate  growers  &  poultrymen. 

MowHavV  1,3”“  2  Cylinders 
Aui  TaurwciAr  walk  ornde-Do  belt  work 
•na  J.awns'y  wheels-Free  Catalog  > 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  NewYork,  N.  Y. 
3207  Como  Ave.  ,  3484  Market  St.  334  Cedar  St. 
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44^  I  ■'HE  obvious  program  for  New 
X  York  fruit  growers  is  not  to  re¬ 
duce  production,  but  to  grow  twice  as 
many  apples  —  four  or  five  times  as 
many  Fancy  and  A  grade,  but  only  a 
quarter  as  many  B  grade  and  culls.” 
This  was  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  V.  R. 
Gardner,  director  of  the  Michigan  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society  in  Rochester.  Doctor  Gardner’s 
suggestion  was  built  up  so  logically 
that  it  made  a  profound  impression  up¬ 
on  growers  who  through  the  week  had 
been  devoting  a  major  share  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  marketing  problems. 

Better  fruit,  more  of  it;  better  grad¬ 
ing  and  rigid  enforcement  of  the  grad¬ 
ing  law;  more  attractive  packing  and 
support  of  a  promotional  campaign  to 
increase  demand  for  New  York  apples, 
may  be  said  to  be  main  ideas  impress¬ 
ed  upon  growers. 

Hincher  New  President 

Millard  F.  Hincher  of  Morton  was 
elected  president  to  succeed  Lawrence 
Howard  of  Kinderhook.  Herbert  P. 
King  of  Trumansburg  declined  ad¬ 
vancement  from  first  vice-president  be¬ 
cause  of  his  many  duties  as  president 
of  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Others  elected  vice-presidents  were 
Halloran  H.  Brown  of  Monsey,  George 
A.  Morse  of  Williamson  and  J.  Roe 
Stevenson  of  Cayuga.  Roy  P.  McPher¬ 
son  of  LeRoy  was  re-elected  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Mr.  Howard  was  elected 
and  Albert  E.  Weirich  of  Adams  Basin 
re-elected  to  the  executive  committee. 
Ewart  G.  Cowper  of  Newfane,  Wessel 
TenBroeck  Jr.  of  Hudson,  Jay  Gelder 
of  Chazy  and  Bruce  P.  Jones  of  Hall 
continue  on  committee. 

Resolutions  Adopted 

Resolutions  adopted  include; 

Asked  $7,000  for  additional  bee  in¬ 
spectors  to  control  foulbrood.  Cited  bee 
population  has  decreased  two  per  cent 
annually  for  30  years  and  increase 
necessary  to  produce  good  crops  of 

fruit.  . ' 

Asked  $10,000  for  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  to  conduct  research  in 
scab  control  in  Hudson  Valley  and 
Western  New  York. 

Asked  enforcement  of  grading  and 
packing  law  in  retail  markets.  Said 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  doing  good  job  in  wholesale  mar¬ 
kets,  but  there  are  cases  of  flagrant 
misrepresentation  and  deceiving  of  con¬ 
sumers  in  retail  markets.  Request  ad¬ 
ditional  $5,000  for  this  work. 

Declared  there  is  no  need  to  lower 
toleranpe  on  spray  residue;  commended 
state  department  for  helpful  service  on 
residue  problem. 

President’s  Address  Gives  Objectives 

“Objectives”  in  President  Howard’s 
address  were: 

Provide  uniform  volume  pack  of 
fruit. 

Eliminate  bruises,  stem  punctjires, 
breaking  skin,  etc.,  on  farm,  in  hand¬ 
ling,  and  in  stores. 

Limit  low  grade  apples  to  channels 
that  can  use  them  to  advantage,  remov¬ 
ing  a  menace  to  sale  of  good  apples. 

Educate  consumers  on  varieties,  us¬ 
es  and  qualities  of  apples. 

Educate  wholesalers  and  retailers  so 
they  may  increase  their  handling  of 
New  York  apples. 

Conduct  a  campaign  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  apples  throughout  season. 

Support  National  Apple  Institute  and 
New  York  and  New  England  Apple  In¬ 
stitute. 

Excerpts  from  talks  by  speakers  in¬ 
clude  : 

Commissioner  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck,  “A 
function  of  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  is  to  give  you  necessary 
information  so  you  can  meet  demand 


for  farm  products. 

“Marketing  is  principal  problem  of 
the  department  and  of  New  York  agri¬ 
culture.  Department  has  more  compli¬ 
cated  problems  presented  to  it  daily 
than  any  other  department  of  state 
government. 

“In  New  York  we  can  grow  anything 
that  climatic  conditions  permit.  We 
have  best  markets  in  the  world.  Our 
great  problem  is  to  sell  those  markets 
at  a  price  that  will  give  farmers  a  fair 
return. 

“One  trouble  is  we  do  not  meet  re¬ 
quirements  of  public.  Growers  in  other 
states  have  realized  this  more  than  we 
have.  Farmers  throughout  United 
States  are  looking  to  our  markets.  ^We 
have  best  tasting  apples  in  the  world, 
but  we  have  let  the  other  fellow  get 
away  with  our  markets.  Only  reason 
we  have  been  able  to  get  away  with  a 
poor  pack  is  because  we  were  close  to 
market.  If  we  grade  our  fruit  carefully 
and  pack  it  attractively,  the  great 
nearby  markets  will  demand  our  pro¬ 
duct.” 

W.  J.  Birdsall,  director.  State  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Markets— “Apple  storage  report 
for  Dec.  1  shows  the  trend  away  from 
barrels.  In  1933  apples  in  storage  show¬ 
ed  five  per  cent  in  barrels,  75  per  cent 
in  bushel  baskets  and  20  per  cent  in 
boxes.  In  1934  percentages  were  three 
for  barrels,  72  for  bushels  and  25  for 
boxes.  Percentages  Dec.  1,  1935  were: 
Barrels,  one  per  cent;  bushel  baskets, 
22;  boxes,  77.  I  advise  all  growers  and 
packers  of  apples  to  study  these  figures 
carefully.  They  indicate  that  box  pack¬ 
age  is  dominant  thing  in  shipping  our 
New  York  apples.” 

H.  S.  Duncan,  director  of  farm  pro- 
d  u  c  e  inspection — “Inspection  of  91 
packages  of  fruit  secured  in  the  open 
market  for  the  Rochester  meeting 
shows  70  packages  or  77  per  cent,  in 
grade  as  marked.  In  1935  average  was 
a  little  higher,  88  per  cent  of  72  pack¬ 
ages  being  found  in  grade.  This  year  we 
had  46  baskets,  with  33  or  72  per  cent  in 
grade;  45  boxes,  with  37  or  77  per  cent 
in  grade.  This  might  indicate  the  box 
is  packing  a  little  better  grade,  possibly 
because  packers  are  putting  more 
salesmanship  into  the  box  package.  For 
past  two  years  we  have  not  bothered 
with  barrels  for  the  exhibit.” 

P.  J.  Parrott,  vice-director  of  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station — “After  a 
strenuous  fight  of  four  years  we  can  re¬ 
cord  a  high  degree  of  codling  moth  con¬ 
trol  in  centers  of  heavy  infestation. 
The  attempt  to  dodge  difficulties  with 
spray  residue  by  modifying  spray  pro¬ 
grams  according  to  one’s  own  choosing 
is  making  for  conditions  that  are  con¬ 
genial  to  certain  pests. 

“Failure  to  spray  thoroughly  and  to 
follow  a  spray  program  that  is  properly 
adapted  to  orchard’s  needs  probably  ex¬ 
plains  abundance  in  certain  orchards 
and  fruit  sections  of  San  Jose  scale, 
oystershell  scale,  red  mite,  leafroller 
etc.  Control  of  these  constitute  prob¬ 
lems  of  major  importance  in  many  or¬ 
chards.” 

Dr,  A.  J.  Heinicke,  Cornell — “Theore¬ 
tically,  thinning  Baldwins  should  help 
to  make  them  annual  bearers,  but  we 
have  not  had  much  success  along  that 
line. 

“If  we  pick  Cortlands  too  early,  we 
are  going  to  have  poor  color  and  other 
difficulties.  Best  time  to  pick  Cortlands 
is  same  time  as  McIntosh,  but  the 
Cortlands  will  hang  on  the  trees  longer. 
Growers  usually  leave  Cortlands  and 
pick  McIntosh  first.  Some  of  our 
troubles  with  Cortlands  are  due  to  not 
picking  them  at  the  right  time.” 

K.  G.  Phillips,  secretary  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Apple  Association — “We  are  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  not  too  many  good  apples. 


Master  Farmers  for  1935  Named 

Meeting  in  Albany,  January  21,  the  judges  named  four  Master  Farm¬ 
ers  and  8  Four-A  winners  for  1935.  Medals  will  be  presented  by  Amer-i- 
oan  Agriculturist  at  the  annual  Master  Farmer  Banquet  at  Ithaca  on 
Thursday,  February  13,  during  Farm  and  Home  Week. 

Judges  present  were  E.  R.  Eastman,  H.  L.  Cosline,  Dean  Carl  Ladd, 
Fred  Freestone,  Berne  Pyrke,  Charles  Baldwin,  L.  R.  Simons  and  Maurice 
Burritt.  Also  present  were  State  4-H  Club  Leader  W.  J.  Wright,  and 
A.  K.  Getman  and  W.  J.  Weaver,  in  charge  of  High  School  Vocational 
Agriculture.  Winners  named  were: 

MASTER  FARMERS 

Walter  Lowden,  Hempstead,  Nassau  County. 

Lewis  F.  Allen,  Macedon,  Ontario  County. 

Frank  Beneway,  Ontario,  Wayne  County. 

James  Arnold,  Hagamans,  Saratoga  County. 

FOUR-A  WINNERS 
Juvenile  Grangers 

Dorothy  Kleis,  Dackavyanna,  Erie  Co. 

Arthur  Emmick,  Oxford,  Chenango  County. 

Four-H  Club  Members 

Rena  Nichols',  Watertown,  Jefferson  County.  * 

Robert  Blatchley,  Ithaca,  Tompkins  County. 

Boy  Scouts  on  Farms 

Howard  Ross,  Lowville,  Lewis  County. 

Ralph  Gould,  Hobart,  Delaware  County. 

Students  in  Vocational  Agriculture 

Lynford  Gregory,  Cattaraugus,  Cattaraugus  County. 

Lynn  Tracy,  Massena,  St.  Lawrence  County. 

The  annual  Master  Farmer  Banquet,  to  be  held  this  year  in  Willard- 
Straight  Hall,  Cornell  University,  on  February  13,  is  open  to  the  public 
so  long  as  tickets  are  available.  Make  reservations  by  sending  $1.50  to 
American  Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


but  too  many  good  and  poor  apples.” 

Sheldon  W.  Funk,  Boyer  town.  Pa., 
grower — “I  am  not  interested  in  price 
,  but  in  cost  of  a  bushel  of  apples.  Price 
will  vary,  but  big  question  is  how 
much  money  will  I  have  at  end  of  the 
season.  We  must  have  economic  pro¬ 
duction,  not  to  grow  cheap  'apples  but 
to  grow  good  apples  cheaply.  We  must 
have  plenty  of  fertility.  I  am  feeding 
40  or  50  cows  to  make  manure  to  feed 
poor  spots  in  the  orchards  and  I  put 
on  fertilizer  with  a  duster  between  the 
rows.” 

Awards  Made 

Donald  Nesbitt  of  Albion,  speaking 
on  “An  Apple  a  Day,”  was  awarded 
first  prize  at  the  speaking  contest  for 
boys  from  rural  high  schools.  Second 
and  third  awards  went  to  Robert  Mc¬ 
Donald  of  Geneva  and  Harold  DeBrine 
of  Williamson.  The  judges,  Ernest  R. 
Clark  of  Spencerport,  Perley  M.  East¬ 
man  of  Albany  and  Nelson  Peet  of 
Webster,  reported  their  decisions  ex¬ 
tremely  close. 

Spencer  G.  Duncan,  senior  market¬ 
ing  specialist  of  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Albany,  was  toast¬ 
master  at  the  annual  dinner.  He  did 
himself  proud  with  his  alarm  clock  “to 
ring  speakers  down.” 

North  Rose  High  School  won  two  of 
three  cups  offered  in  contests,  taking 
the  lead  in  points  for  fruit  exhibited 
and  in  apple  judging.  Geneva  High 
School  was  first  in  disease  and  insect 
identification  and  recommendation  of 
control  measures. 


Hedrick  Heads  Agricultural 
Society 

EWLY  elected  as  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  at  its  104th  annual  meeting  is 
Director  U.  P.  Hedrick  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva.  Vice  Presidents 
elected  are  H.  B.  Knapp,  Millard  Davis, 
Van  Whittemore,  E.  J.  Walrath,  Harry 
Bull,  Walter  Emerich,  and  Leon  Chap¬ 
in,  and  as  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  Miss  Flora  Rose,  Jared 
Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  Leigh  Kirkland, 
Halsey  Knapp,  Herbert  King  and 
Frank  Smith. 

Resolutions  passed  favored: 

1.  The  idea  that  the  chief  hope  of  Agri¬ 
culture  lies  in  the  accomplishment  of 
individuals  rather  than  in  govern¬ 
ment  action. 

2.  Development  of  a  permanent  pro- 
grarq  for  a  hard  surfaced  road  to 
all  New  York  farms  that  are  likely 
to  be  cultivated  permanently,  and 
the  restoration  of  state  aid  to  the 
extent  formerly  given  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 


3.  Legislation  as  necessary  to  repeal 
the  Albany  Regional  Market  Author¬ 
ity  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  need¬ 
less  duplication  of  the  Menands 
Market. 

4.  The  development  of  a  long  time  plan 
for  more  equipment  and  a  larger 
staff  at  the  State  College  of  Home 
Economics. 

5.  A  state  tax  of  5  cents  a  pound  on  all 
oleomargarine  sold  in  New  York 
State. 

6.  Additional  funds  to  the  College  of 
Agriculture  for  research  in  non- 
poisonous  fruit  sprays,  vegetable 
diseases,  poultry  diseases,  and  other 
important  problems. 

7.  An  appropriation  of  $2,500,000  to 
partially  indemnify  dairymen  for 
cows  condemned  by  Health  Depart¬ 
ments  because  of  Bangf’s  disease  or 
Mastitis. 

At  the  annual  banquet.  Harper  Sib¬ 
ley  of  Rochester,  president  of  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  pointed  out 
some  of  the  disadvantages  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  business  and  reminded  his  list¬ 
eners  that  no  government  can  continue 
to  spend  more  than  it  takes  in.  “Be¬ 
fore  we  put  government  too  much  into 
business,”  he  intimated,  “we  should 
work  out  a  system  whereby  appoint-? 
ments  are  based  less  on  politics  and 
more  on  merit.  While  Congress  talks 
economy,  it  seems  bent  on  further 
spending.  The  public  needs  to  demand 
economy  and  a  trend  toward  a  balanc¬ 
ed  budget.” 

Governor  Lehman  drew  a  picture  of 
prices  of  New  York  farm  products  as 
compared  to  pre-war  and  to  the  low 
point  in  the  depression.  Although 
much  improved,  the  Governor  pointed 
out  that  farmers  are  yet  buying  sup¬ 
plies  at  a  higher  level  than  they  get 
for  milk,  eggs,  potatoes,  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables. 

While  admitting  the  necessity  of  em¬ 
ergency  legislation,  he  approved  the 
idea  of  the  solution  of  their  problems 
by  farmers  and  stated  that,  in  normal 
times,  the  state  government  should  aid 
agriculture  by  regulation,  teaching, 
and  research. 


Tompkins  County  4-H  Vegetable 
Judges  Top 

Nosing  out  Chemung  county  by  three 
points,  Roland  and  George  Kelly  and 
Robert  Blatchley  of  Tompkins  county 
vegetable  judging  team  won  identifi¬ 
cation  contest  held  in  connection  with 
New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association  meeting  at  Oswego.  Team 
had  a  score  of  292  out  of  a  possible  300. 
Cup  for  best  county  exhibit  went  to 
Livingston  county,  with  Schoharie  and 
Franklin  coimties  placing  second  and 
third. — Howard  E.  Babcock,  Jr. 
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The  Market  Barometer 


New  York  Dairy  Farm  Report 

Milk  production  per  cow  in  New 
York  on  January  1  was  at  about 
the  same  level  as  a  year  earlier.  Grain 
feeding  per  cow  was  above  the  same 
date  in  1934  and  1935,  on  a  level  with 
January  1,  1933,  and  lower  than  1931 
or  1932.  While  hay  has  generally  been 
abundant  in  supply,  the  quality  of  much 
of  it  has  been  poor,  due  to  late  cutting 
or  to  rain  damage  during  harvest.  Feed 
prices  are  about  23  per  cent  lovO-er  than 
a  year  ago,  milk  prices  (in  December) 
were  about  6  per  cent  higher,  and  the 
highest  for  any  month  since  February, 
1931.  Farm  wages,  though  increasing 
slightly  since  last  January,  are  less 
than  two-thirds  as  much  as  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1931. 

Milk  Production:  Milk  production  in 
the  United  States  is  still  rather  low 
in  most  parts  of  the  country.  Dairy 
herds  are  being  rather  closely  culled 
and  appear  to  include  less  than  the 
usual  proportion  of  heifers  and  heifer 
calves  because  of  the  high  price  of  veal, 
last  year’s  adjustments  to  the  shortage 
of  feed,  and  the  more  favorable  return 
being  secured  from  other  classes  of 
livestock.  Shift  in  freshening  dates, 
has  caused  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  cows  that  are  fresh  or  will  freshen 
before  spring.  These  factors  tend  to 
reduce  current  milk  production  and  to 
support  the  price  of  dairy  products. 

Milk  Prices:  The  following  prices 
were  reported  by  dairy  reporters  as  be¬ 
ing  received  by  them  for  milk  having 
the  average  test  as  given.  They  relate 
to  milk  delivered  to  plants  using  it 
mainly  for  shipment  or  sale  as  milk 
or  cream,  and  include  such  premiums 
as  may  have  been  received. 


MILK 

PRICE  PER 

CWT. 

Dollars 

per  100 

Pounds 

1933 

1934 

1935 

January 

—  $1.17 

$1.75 

$1.96 

February  .. 

—  1.12 

1.71 

1.96 

March 

.  .  I.OI 

1.58 

1.93 

Aoril 

—  .99 

1.50 

1.86 

Mav 

--  1.18 

1.49 

1.72 

June  _ 

—  1.37 

1.56 

1.58 

July  _ 

1.55 

1.64 

1.62 

August  _ 

1.79 

1.74 

1.71 

Seotember 

—  1.77 

1.73 

1.77 

October 

1.70 

1.80 

1.92 

November 

1.83 

1.95 

2.13 

December 

1.79 

2.01 

Cattle  Prices:  The  price  Of  milk 
cows  has  risen  sharply.  About  $20. 
per  head  of  the  increase  appears  to  be 
due  to  increased  beef  value. 

AVERAGE  PRICES  PAID  FOR  MILK  COWS 
ABOUT  JANUARY  I 


T.B.  Tested  Not  T,B.  Tested 


Fresh  milk  cows: 

Purebred 

Grade 

Purebred 

Grade 

Jan.  1.  19.3.3 

$  81 

$57 

$56 

$44 

”  1,  1934 _ 

81 

60 

61 

47 

”  1.  1935 _ 

87 

64 

57 

48 

”  1.  1936 

121 

90 

79 

81 

Other  milking  cows: 

Jan.  1,  1933 _ 

54 

39 

38 

31 

”  1.  1934 . 

58 

42 

43 

33 

’’  1.  1935 _ 

64 

47 

49 

39 

”  1.  1936 

94 

65 

61 

45 

Dry  Cows: 

Jan.  1.  1933 

48 

35 

32 

24 

’’  1.  1934,  _ 

50 

37 

33 

21 

”  1.  1935 _ 

56 

40 

46 

29 

”  1.  1936 _ 

90 

59 

47 

45 

Lows  sold  for 

slaughter: 

Jan.  1.  1933 

17* 

15* 

*(Not  specified 
as  to  tested  or 

”  1,  1934 

16* 

15* 

not  tested. 

These 

”  1,  1935 _ 

17* 

16* 

are  culls 

and 

”  1.  19.36 

39* 

35* 

discards.) 

* 

Highlights  of  1935  U.  S.  dairy  situa¬ 
tion  include,  as  compared  with  1934 
hgures :  A  5%  increase  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction  per  cow;  a  material  decrease 
in  dairy  cow  numbers;  an  increase  in 
consumption  of  11.5%  for  condensed 
milk,  13.3%  for  evaporated  milk,  and 
for  cheese;  a  decrease  in  butter 
consumption  of  5.7%;  an  improvement 
in  the  milk-feed  ratio  brought  about  by 
better  prices  for  dairy  products  and 
lower  feed  costs. 

Prediction  is  that  slightly  lower  but¬ 
ter  prices  will  increase  consumption 
and  decrease  imports. 

Storage  holdings  of  butter  on  Jan.  1 
were  40,169,000  lbs.,  7,006,000  less  lbs. 
On  Jan.  1,  1935,  but  about  4,000,000 
greater  than  had  been  predicted. 

^  :fc  4; 

The  Egg  Outlook 

^8g  Production:  The  production  Of 
ogfg's  per  100  hens  on  the  farms  of  crop 
reporters  was  the  highest  on  January 
1.  for  which  we  have  a  record,  as  it  al¬ 


so  the  number  of  hens  and  pullets  per 

flock.  January  I 

Syr,  1934  1935  1936 

No.  hens  (incl.  pullets  of 

laying  age)  per  farm  130  137  133  144 

Eggs  per  lOO  hens.  I  day  25.1  26.7  28.1  31.7 

4:  H:  * 

Farm  Wages  and  Labor 

The  reported  wages  on  January  1  of 
$22.00  per  month  with  board  and  $37.00 
per  month  without  board  represent  in¬ 
creases  of  $1.00  and  $1.25  respectively 
over  January,  1935.  Day  wages  are 
up  5  cents.  By  the  day,  with  board, 
$1.30;  by  the  day,  without  board,  $1.90. 
The  supply  of  farm  labor  at  96  per  cent 
of  normal  is  the  lowest  for  this  date 
since  1930,  when  it  was  93.  The  de¬ 
mand,  at  80  per  cent,  is  the  highest 
since  1930,  when  it  was  82. 

4:  4=  f: 

Farm  Prices,  1935:  December  farm 
prices  in  New  York,  generally  speaking, 
declined  slightly  between  November  15 
and  December  15,  milk  cows,  veal 
calves,  lambs  and  wool  being  the  most 
notable  exception.  The  preliminary  in¬ 
dex  of  all  New  York  items  for  Decem¬ 
ber  15  stood  at  97,  compared  with  101 
a  month  earlier.  As  of  December  15 
in  recent  years,  the  index  has  been  as 
follows : 

Year  1935  1934  1933  1932  1931  1930  1929  1928 
Index  97  91  81  61  78  113  150  147 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  3 

12  35 — “High  Points  in  the  1936  Farmer’s  Week  Pro¬ 
gram."  C.  M.  Austin. 

12:45 — “Winter  Fuel  For  Us  Humans,”  Laura  Wing. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  4 

12:35 — “Some  Interesting  Items  from  the  Oswego  Po¬ 
tato  Convention."  Dr.  E.  V.  Hardenburg. 

12:45 — New  York  State  Department  of  Education. 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  5 

12:35 — “Getting  in  Line  for  High-line  Service.” 

12:45 — “Gentlemen  of  the  .luiy,”  Jared  van  Wagenen, 
Jr.,  (Countrjside  Talk). 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  6 

1235 — “Maintaining  a  Market  for  Nearby  Eggs,"  Sher¬ 
burne  H.  Fogg. 

12:45 — “The  Next  Lamb  Crop,"  Dr.  C.  E.  Hayden. 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  7 

12:35 — “Between  You  and  Me,"  H.  R.  Waugh. 

12:45 — “The  Women's  Comer,"  Beatrice  Billings. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  8 

12:30 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship — “Ever  a  Song."  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y.,  4-H  Clubs. 

12:45 — “Sir  William  Johnson  —  Soldier,”  Arch  D.  An¬ 
derson,  Custodian.  Old  Fort  Johnson. 

MONDAY.  FEBRUARY  10 

12:35 — "Utilizing  Y'our  Horsepower.”  .1.  A.  McKee. 

12:45— “What  to  Put  On  the  Spot,"  Laura  Wing. 

TUESDAY.  FEBRUARY  II 

12:35 — "Super  Gemrplasm  Studies.”  Clifford  J.  Faw¬ 
cett. 

12:45 — New  York  State  Department  of  Education. 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  12 

12:35 — “Being  Motor-Wise  About  Your  Business." 

I2:45^“01d  Rafting  Days  on  the  Delaware,  and  Some 
Rafters,”  Prof.  Harold  Thompson.  (Countryside 
Talk). 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  13 

12:35 — “Harvest  Time  in  the  Sugar  Bush,"  H.  W.  Soule. 


Storage  holdings  of  eggs  on  Jan.  1 
were  955,000  cases,  307,000  more  than 
on  Jan.  1,  1935.  Estimated  loss  of  10 
cents  a  dozen  to  those  who  stored  eggs 
will  slow  down  purchases  for  storage 
this  spring.  Logical  expectation  now 
is  for  seasonal  downward  trend  in  egg 
prices  proceeding  irregularly  as  storms 
affect  production.  Prediction  is  that 
prices  will  be  slightly  lower  than  for 
corresponding  dates  a  year  ago. 

4:  *  * 

Potatoes 

Potato  markets  of  country  have  weak¬ 
ened  slightly  since  first  of  the  year,  with 
price  about  10  to  15  cents  per  hundred¬ 
weight  lower.  Weakness  is  due  largely  to 
a  hand  to  mouth  buying  policy  adopted 
by  the  trade  who  appear  to  be  laboring 
under  a  wave  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
January  ’crop  report  and  status  of  crop 
control  program.  Maine  Green  Mountains 
have  been  selling  from  $1.55  to  $1.60  per 
hundred  pounds  on  basis  of  New  York 
deliveries.  This  compares  with  a  price  of 
$1.70  to  $1.75  prevailing  three  weeks  ago. 
There  appears  to  be  little  encouragement 
at  this  time  that  potato  prices  will  ad¬ 
vance  duringv  next  few  weeks,  although 
there  is  likewise  nothing  to  indicate  that 
prices  are  going  to  decline. 

On  a  comparative  basis,  potatoes  are 
still  bringing  about  double  the  price  that 
prevailed  last  year  but  about  the  same 
as  two  years  ago.  An  indication  of 
strength  of  future  potato  prices  can  be 
judged  by  sales  on  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change  which  has  within  the  last  few 
day  sold  potatoes  for  March  delivery  on 
basis  of  present  prices.  There  appears  to 


FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  14 

12:35— “Some  Facts  and  Figures,”  (Division  of  Milk 
Controi.  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
&  Markets. 

12:45 — “The  Women’s  Comer,"  Everice  Parsons. 
SATURDAY.  FEBRUARY  15 

12:30 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship  —  "Wind,  I/i.se  or  Draw,** 
Washington  County.  N.  T.,  4-H  Clubs. 

12:45 — “Goldft.sh,"  Rene  Rix,  Naturalist. 


be  a  piling  up  of  supplies  on  the  tracks 
in  larger  markets  Indicating  that  there 
is  no  abnormal  consumption  of  potatoes, 
although  movement  is  not  considered 
much  below  average  for  this  time  of  the 
year. 

Carlot  shipments  continue  to  lag  behind 
last  year,  indicating  that  present  level 
may  be  maintained  throughout  balance 
of  season.  Attitude  of  growers  through¬ 
out  producing  sections  is  to  hold  at  pre¬ 
vailing  prices,  with  considerable  reluc¬ 
tance  to  cut  prices,  feeling  that  present 
market  can  be  maintained  if  there  is  no 
dumping  during  next  two  or  three  months. 

— Amos  Kirby. 


Syracuse  Modifies  Milk 
Regulations 

Following  producer  protests,  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Health  Department  has  modified  its 
milk  cooling  requirements. 

Cooling  milk  to  45°  F,  required  for  about 
a  year  has  been  rescinded  and  50°  adopt¬ 
ed  as  the  standard. 

Slant :  Dairymen  will  approve  every 
reasonable  regulation  need  to  safeguard 
health  but  45°  degree  reguirement  work¬ 
ed  decided  hardships  on  producers.  In 
principle,  consumers  should  be  willing  to 


Costs  and  Profits  in  a  Quart  of  Milk 

By  LELAND  SPENCER 


Milk  dealers’  profits  reported  in  the 
previous  article  were  derived  from  all 
branches  of  the  business,  including  retail 
and  wholesale  milk ;  retail  and  wholesale 
cream ;  by-products  such  as  buttermilk, 
cottage  cheese:  and  surplus  converted  in¬ 
to  evaporated  milk,  cheese,  butter,  and 
the  like.  In  most  markets  retail  milk  con¬ 
stitutes  less  than  half  the  total  volume, 
and  this  is  often  split  into  two  or  more 
grades  which  sell  at  different  prices. 
Nevertheless  public  attention  is  fixed  on 
the  retail  price  of  milk.  Our  present  job  is 
to  show  how  much  of  this  retail  price 
goes  to  the  farmer,  how  much  goes  to 
cover  the  dealers’  costs  of  operation,  and 
how  much  is  left  as  the  dealers’  profit. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  spread,  costs,  and 
profits  on  Grade  B  retail  milk  is  not  ex¬ 
act,  but  the  estimates  given  in  the  table 
are  thought  to  be  reasonably  accurate. 
For  a  year  or  more  consumers  in  New 
York  City  have  been  paying  13  cents  a 
quart  for  milk  delivered  to  the  doorstep. 
Those  in  most  upstate  cities  have  been 
paying  12  cents.  Prices  paid  by  dealers 
for  fluid  milk  have  varied  considerably, 
but  probably  have  averaged  about  5  cents 
a  quart  at  country  plants  shipping  to  New 
York,  and  5.2  cents  a  quart  at  upstate 
city  plants. 


Costs  incurred  by  dealers  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  their  business  probably  averaged 
about  7.5  cents  a  quart  for  milk  distribut¬ 
ed  in  New  Yoi-k  City,  and  6.1  cents  a 
quart  for  milk  retailed  upstate.  Upstate 
dealers  have  the  advantage  of  direct  de¬ 
livery  from  the  farms ;  also  the  advant¬ 
age  of  lower  wages,  lower  real  estate 
values,  and  lower  taxes.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  smaller  volume  of  business 
tends  to  cause  a  higher  cost  per  quart, 
especially  for  administration.  The  esti¬ 
mated  profit  of  %  to  %  of  a  cent  a  quart 
would  yield  a  very  satisfactory  return  on 
the  dealers’  investment. 


Make-Up  of  Retail  Prices  for  Grade 
B  Milk,  1935 


N.  Y.  City 

Upstate  cities 

Cents  per  qt. 

Cents  per  qt. 

Price  paid  by  dealer 

5.00 

5.20 

Dealers’  costs  of  operation: 


Country  plant 

0.40 

— 

Freight 

0.75 

— 

City  pasteurizing  plant 

1.20 

1.30 

Containers 

0.20 

0.20 

Selling,  delivery,  collections 

4.80 

4.30 

General,  administrative 

O.iS 

0.30 

Total 

7.50 

6.10 

Dealers'  profit 

0.50 

0.70 

Retail  price 

13.00 

12.00 

WGY  Farm 
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pay  more  as  added  requirements  raise 
production  costs. 


Truck  Racket  Gets  Rap 

New  York  City  truckers,  whose  ef¬ 
forts  to  force  unloading  of  eggs  and 
other  produce  trucked  into  New  York 
City  and  delivery  at  a  price  by  union 
trucks  have  been  reported  by  American 
Agriculturist  from  time  to  time,  have 
come  to  grief.  Following  a  Federal 
Grand  Jury  investigation,  18  concerns 
and  individuals  have  been  indicted  on 
charges  of  attempted  coercion.  Local 
202,  Teamsters  and  Chauffeurs  Union, 
is  on  list,  as  well  as  several  officers, 
including  Martin  Thompson,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 


Farm  and  Home  Week  Program 

Nearly  500  varied  events  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  visitors  at  New  York  State’s 
Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  Everybody  in  family  will  find 
events  of  interest  on  each  of  the  six 
days’  programs.  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Home  Economics  will  offer 
many  displays,  demonstrations,  and  lec¬ 
tures  of  interest  to  the  ladies  of  the 
family.  The  menfolk  will  be  interested 
in  the  many  offerings  of  the  various  de¬ 
partments,  ranging  from  a  pulling  con¬ 
test  to  a  demonstration  on  grafting 
trees.  Farm  and  Home  Week  will  be 
held  February  9-15.  Programs  may  be 
obtained  in  advance  by  writing  to  the 
Mailing  Room,  Roberts  Hall,  Ithaca, 
N,  Y.  — Howard  E.  Babcock,  Jr. 


Horses  can’t  tell  yon 
what  relief  Absorbine 
brings.  But  they  can 
show  you  by  the  way  they  work. 
Nothing  like  it  for  sprains,  strains, 
swelUngs.  Never  blisters — never  re¬ 
moves  hair.  And  horse  can  work 
while  you  use  it.  Great  antiseptic 
for  cuts,  boils,  sores.  $2.50  at  all 
druggists.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


THIS  GREAT  ROOK 


lover  of  hor'seflesL 
ebould  have  a  copy  of  it.  This  amaz¬ 
ing  book  teiis  how  to  know  horses — 
how  to  break  them  —  how  to  train 
them  —  how  to  make  money  as  a 
master  horseman.  Write  /or  it  today 
—  FREE,  together  with  my  speciai 
offer  of  a  course  in  Animai  Breeding 
without  cost  to  you.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested  in  Gaiting  and  Riding  the 
saddle  horse,  check  here  □  Doit  today — now.  You'll 
never  regret  it. 

Beery  School  of  Horsemanship 

DEPT.  162  -  -  PLEASANT  HILL.  OHIO. 


HORSES 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  Fred  Chandler.  Chariton,  Iowa. 


PATENTS 

other  men  have  read  and  proflted  by  our 
free  books  “Patent  Protection”  and  “Sell¬ 
ing  an  Invention.”  Fully  explain  many 
interesting  points  to  inventors  and  illus¬ 
trate  important  mechanical  principles. 

With  books  we  also  send  free  “Evidence  of  Invention” 
form.  Prompt  service,  rea,sonabie  fees,  deferred  pay¬ 
ments.  Write  immediately  to:  Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co., 
Registered  Patent  Attorneys,  747-B  Victor  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Save  Money  on  Tractor  Parts, 

Lugs,  pulleys,  flywheels,  all  other  tractor  parts. 
Brand  new.  Average  saving  50%.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  for  32  page  free  catalog. 

Irving’s  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  ‘Illinois'. 


USED  TRACTOR  PARTS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

World’s  largest  wreckers;  22  acres,  tractors,  trucks,  cars. 
Also,  will  buy  all  makes  tractors.  Write,  wire,  phone. 

Elmwood  Auto  Wrecking  Company,  Inc. 
Galesburg,  -  -  Illinois. 
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WHIT^4iDCK 
*11. 


BABY 
CHICKS 

EGGS  FOR  &  "W 
HATCHING....^  #• 


PER 

ioo 

PER 

IOO 


All  EGGS  used  are  from  MY  OWN 
BREEDERS.  100%  STATE  LABORA¬ 
TORY  BLOOD-TESTED  for  Pullorum 
Disease  (B.W.D.)  Free  (Tube  Ag¬ 
glutination  Method.) 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing, 
make  QUICK  GROWTH  on  Broilers 
and  Capons.  Write  for  special  prices 
on  large  orders. 

I  SPECIALIZE.  ONE  BREED, 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 


JOSEPH 


TOLHAM 


DEPT.  B 

ROCKLAMD 

MASS. 


Why?  They’re  skillfully  bred,  vigorous,  high  liva¬ 
bility,  above  average  quality  and  reasonably  priced. 
We’ve  been  hatching  chicks  for  30  years  .  . .  Ought 
to  know  something  about  it .  . .  We  do. 

Following  is  choice  of  11  breeds:  White  Leghorns, 
White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Partridge  Rocks,  S.  C. 
Reds,  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Col.  Wyan- 
dottes.  White  Giants  Black  Giants,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

All  flocks  B.W.D.  tosted.  1(X)  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Reference:  Any  bank  inT^flSb.  Catalog  Free.  Buy  from  reliable  firm. 

Lantz  Hatchery  Box  73  Tiffin,  Ohio 


SEXED  CHICKS 


Also  Regular 
Day  Old  Chicks 

FROM  U.  S.  APPROVED  STOCK. 

All  breeders  B.^V.D.  bloodtested.  Chick  losses 
during  first  14  days  replaced  at  one-half 
original  cost.  Get  our  illustrated  catalog — all 
leading  breeds — bred  to  make  you  profits. 
Also  turkey  poults.  Write 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 

BOX  40,  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO. 


NEUHAUSER  good  LUCK’  CHICKS 


25  lbs.  Purina  Chick  Startena  FREE 
with  Each  100  “Good  Luck”  Chicks 

Think  of  it ...  2S  lb«.  of  Pood  FREE  with  100  chicks  ...  50 
lha.  FRBE  with  200  chieka,  ate.,  by  booking  ordar  3  waaka 
in  odvenca.  Rll  braadaza  bloodtaalad.  Low  Pricas. 
SeXEO  CHICKS  .  .  .  aithar  day-old  pullata  or  cockaraU 
90%  Sax  Guaxantaa. 

SCX^LINKED  Hybrids. .  .foat  growara.  iruika  ^ 
good  layars  or  coporta.  ^ 

Box  105.  Naooleon.  Ohio. 

Neuhauser  Chick  Hatcheries 


aeF 

CENTURY 

BABY  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PROFITS 


Egg  prices  are  higher  •  -  raise  20th  Century 
Chicks  and  make  money.  Thousands  know 
their  true  value.  12  Breeds  -  Wh.  Leghorns, 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  R.  I. 
Whites,  N,  H.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Wh.  &  Bl. 
Giants,  Buff  Orps,  Brahmas  &  Pekin  Ducks. 

DAY'OLD  SEXED  CHICKS 
Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  low  prices 
TODAY  Code  955 


BABY  CHICKS 

Thousands  weekly  all  year.  Finest  Q^lalit^ 
anti  Layers  in  40  breeds  and  Hybrid  Babj 
Ihillets  and  Cockerels.  B.W.D.  Tested. 
Ducklings,  Goslings,  Baby  Turkeys,  Guineas. 
Mature  Breeders  priced  right.  Catalog  free. 
NABOB  HATCHERIES,  Box  T,  GAMBIER,  OHIO. 


HELM'SC»^  CHICKS 

Ilighe.st  White  Bocks,  Barred  Rocks.  Illinoi.s 
Egg  ‘Contest.  5-yr.  av.  Leghorn  I*eus.  252-205 
Kggs  per  lien.  Customers  won  ,$2S5S  in  Cbi'’k 
Contests.  600  U.O.B. .  Pedigreed  Males  in  1936 
Matings.  U.  S.  Approved  Hatchery.  Otficially 
Ihilloruin  Tested.  Discount  on  February  orders. 
Free  Catalog. 

Illinois  Hatchery,  Box  125,  Metropolis,  Illinois 

BOS  QUALITY  CHICKS  &  PULLETS 

Hanson  and  R.O.P.  Mated  Special  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Browns,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks.  Blood 
tested.  Big  husky  chicks  from  heavy  laying  strains. 
Early  order  discounts.  C.O.D.  Catalogue  free. 
BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


KEYSTONE  CHICKS — Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns. 
Established  1910 — Penna.’s  pioneer  hatchery 
lias  furnished  the  fotindation  stock  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  largest  and  most  profitable  poul¬ 
try  farms  in  the  ea.stern  U.  S.  for  many  year.s. 
Healthy  and  vigorous,  blood  te.sted  stock. 
Bea.sonablc  prices.  Write  THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS 
A.  HATCHERY,  Box  28,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


GIANTS 


JERSEY  WHITE.  Largest  Fowl 
bred.  Make  10  lb.  Cockerels  6  mo. 
Heavv  IToducers  large  brown  eggs. 
Cat.  free.  GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Goshen,  Ind. 

piJipifC  Tom  Barron  Leghorns.  New  Hampshires, 
LllILIviij  |_  Reds  and  Bar.  Rocks.  Low  Prices. 
WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS.  Box  B.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


MAPLE  LAWN  LARGE  CHICKS 

BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


A 

100 


Hatches  Every  Mon.  &  Thur. 

White  Iveghorns.  WTiite  Wyandottes.  ) 

Brown  I>eghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  >  $8.00 

Rocks,  White  Rocks.  Buff  Rocks _  .1 

Black  Minorcas  &  Anconas  _  8.50 

White  Minorcas  &  N.  H.  Reds  _  9.00 

White  <k  Black  Giants.  Buff  Minorcas _  9.50 

A.s.sorted  _  _ 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  by  antigen  method.  100%  live  arrival  po.stpaid.  You  can  pay  more  .  .  .  but  you 
can't  buy  better  Chicks  at  any  price.  ORDER  NOW  OR  WRI’l’E  FOR  24  PAGE  CATALOG. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  T.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Grade 

Grade 

AA 

AAA 

100 

100 

$  9.00 

$10.00 

9.50 

10.50 

10.00 

1 1.00 

10.50 

1 1.50 

_  $7.00-100 

FREE  Chick  Feed  With 
WOLF  CHICKS 


Fuama  , 

|CHi^^W  ri 

^ARTWr 


A.P.A.  Inspected  Flocks 


Order  Your  Chicks  3  Weeks  in  Advance 

find  get  25  lbs.  (a  two  weeks’  supply)  of  Purina  STflRTENH  free  with 
each  100  Wolf  Formers*  Friend  Chicks.  Order  chicks  now. 

Wolf  “Formere’  Friend*’  Chicks  from  flocks  inspected  by  ft.  P.  ft.  are 
the  choice  of  thousands.  My  Big  FREE  Catalog  tells  you  the  complete 
story  obout  our  1 1  profitable  breeds  and  how  we  have  improved 
our  Breeding  Flocks  by  purchases  of  R.  O.  P.  Stock.  Blood>testing 
^  with  ftntigen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  ftmerican  Poult^  ftssociation  flock  inspector. 

■  ftll  reactors  removed.  We  guarantee  100  per  cent  live  delivery.  Gel  my  Big  FT^EE  Catalog 
...  it  is  full  of  facts  you  should  know.  Simply  mail  a  post  cord,  or  write  TODftY  ! 

■  WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Gibsonburg,  Ohio,  Box  6 

■  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 

CAREFULLY  CULLED  BLOOD-TESTED  CHIX 


FULL  BRED  SELECTED  BREEDERS,  EXCELLENT  QUALITY,  SAFE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED. 
NOW.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 

WHITE  OR  BROWN  LEGHORNS  _ _ _ $2.25 

BUFF  OR  BLACK  LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS  - 2.25 

BARKED  — WHITE  OR  BUFF  ROCKS  _ _ _ 2.50 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  OR  R.  I.  REDS  -  . - - - - 2.50 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  guaranteed  livability  _ 3.00 

WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  _ 4.00 

WHITE  OR  BLACK  GIANTS  _ 2.75 

HEAVY  ASSORTED  _ 2.25 

LIGHT  ASSORTED  _ 2.00 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Box  A. 


ORDER 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

-_$2.25 

$4.25 

$  8.00 

$38.75 

$  75.00 

--  2.25 

4.50 

8.50 

41.25 

80.00 

2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

..  2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

.  3.00 

5.75 

11.00 

53.75 

105.00 

..  4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

73.75 

145.00 

..  2.75 

5.50 

10.50 

51.25 

100.00 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

38.75 

75.00 

-  2.00 

4.00 

7.50 

36.75 

70.00 

PORT 

TREVORTON. 

PENNA. 

.A.  SIMS 


THORNWODD  BLOODED  CHICKS 


Hatched  in  World’s  Largest  Incubators  —  All  Bloodtested 

Back  of  our  Blooded  Chicks  are  the  Famous  Tancred,  Wyckoff,  Flshel.'Thompson,  Holter- 
......  on/I  nthpr  world’s  finest  bloodlines.  Sensational  egg  production  and  large,  quick 


man  and  other  world’s  uuN^st.  uil/vzahauco.  tyA,**®***.*--^*-— •  — 

maturing  broilers  guarantee  highest  profits.*  Order  now  or  send  lor  our 


AAA^Exhlbition 


Bi^^REE  4^S>lor"Poultry  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed 

AA-Select 

PRICES  PREPAID— PROMPT  DELIVERY 
Wh.,  Bf.,  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Heavy  Mixed..  .$ 

Bd  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Wh.  Wyandottes. 

Bf.  Orps.,  Jersey  Bl.  Giants,  White  Minorcas . 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Jersey  White  Giants - 

^^ssorted  w  w 

THORNWOODJNC.,  BOX  HI-  A,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  (Formerly  Crandall,  Ind.) 


100 

600 

100 

500 

7-00  S34.50 

$  8  00  $38-00 

8.00 

38  00 

900 

4400 

9-00 

44-00 

10  00 

48-00 

1000 

48-00 

1 1  00 

52-00 

6  00 

30  0,0 

$50  to  $150 

MORE  PROFIT 

2  to  4  dozen  extra 
eggs  per  hen  means 
$50.00  to  $150.00 
more  profit  from  100 
hens  at  NO  EX¬ 
TRA  Cost  to  YOU! 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  BABY  CHICKS  —  hatched  from  rigidly  culled  —  properly 
mated — blood  tested  breeders  (antigen  metliod  used)  under  our  personai  supervision. 
Thousands  of  chicks  liatching  for  prompt  .sliipment.  Sat  i.sf action  guaranteed.  Utility  grade 
J/arge  Type  M^iiite  Ix-gliorns — Buff  Leghorits — Brown  Ix-ghorus — Anconas — Black  Minorcas 
50  chicks  $4.25 — 100  chicks  $7.50  —  New  Hampshires — Barred-White-Buff  Bocks — Beds — 
White  Wvandotte.s— Buff  Orpingtons  50  chicks  $4.75 — 100  chicks  $8.00.  Special  Sunnyfield 
Black  Minorcas — Pedigreed  Mated  (Toverdale  Wliite  l.g‘ghorns — New  Ilamiwhires  direct  from 
New  Hampshire  50  chicks  $6.50 — 100  chicks  $12.00.  Sexed  day  old  pullets  90%  guaranteed 
Utility  grade  heavv  breed  $12.00  hundred — light  breeds  $15.00  hundred — cockerels  heavy 
$10.00  hundred — white  leghoiTLs  $5.00  hundred — assorteti  light  cockereLs  $4.00  hundred. 

Write  for  catalogue  —  complete  price  list. 


AMERICAN  CHICKERIESy 


Grampian,  Pa. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD  -  TESTED  CHICKS 

(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD.)  Electric  hatched. 

Qualltv.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per  ! 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  __$4.75 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  RED  ROCK  CROSS 
MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  ( 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C^O.D.  Catalog  free.  CC  4849. 


Per  50 

100 

500 

1000 

each)  __$4.75 

$9.00 

$43.00 

$85.00 

_ 4.75 

9.00 

43.00 

85.00 

_ 5.25 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

. 6.25 

12.00 

53.00 

1 15.00 

SfKICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS, 


BOX  A. 


SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


100%  livearnvaipu.sipatti,  c,abu ui  V/.u.i-/,  luu  aou  loot) 
Large  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. .$8.00  $40.00  $80. 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rox-R.  I.  Reds& Wh.  Wyand.  8.00  40.00  80. 
N.  Hampshire  Reds  &  Wh.  Minorcas..  9.00  45.00  90. 
H.  Mix  $7.  Hatehe.s  every  MON.  &  THUB.  All  Breetlers 
on  Free  range.  Blood  tested  by  whole  Blood  antigen 
method,  oarefully  culled,  under  my  personal  .supervi.sion. 
Write  for  free  catalog  or  order  direct  from  ad. 
THE  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner.  Box  A,  McAlisteville,  Pa. 


JUNIATA  CHICKS.  Order  .vour  chicks  now  for  Feb.. 

Mar.  &  April  from  the  oldest,  largest,  and  best 
eouipped  Tjcghorn  Farm  in  this  section,  rlirect  im¬ 
porters  of  large  TOM  BABBON  STBAIN.  Photos  of 
Farm  and  Stock  sent  FBEE.  AVrite  today. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARIVI  RICHF°EL^’.  PA. 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  CHICKS  .^art^g 

my  21st  year  of  hatching  the  l>cst  utility  Bed  chicks  of 
which  I  know.  Thousands  of  .\-l  chicks  weekly  at  $12 
per  100 — 102%  live  prepaid  delivery.  25  lbs.  Ihirina 
Startena  Feed  free  with  each  lOt)  chicks.  Circular  free. 
ARTHUR  B.  COLBY.  559  So.  Main,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Electric  Hatched : 


100 

500 

lonn 

- $8. 

$40. 

$80. 

_ 8. 

41). 

80. 

Min.  9. 

45. 

90. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

We  are  direct  importers  of  TOM  BARRON  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  CHICK  prices  $8.50  per  100. 
ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM,  Box  2,  Richfield,  Pa. 


HILLPOT 

QujiliWCHICKS 


QUICK  MATURING— HEAVY  LAYERS 
Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 
Standard— Special — Super  Matings 
MASTER  BRED  STRAINS!  BARRED  ROCKS: 

Thompson — Bishop  Strains;  LEGHORNS:  Holly¬ 
wood — Tancred — Oakdale  Strains;  R.  I.  REDS: 
Tompkins — Knickerbocker  Strains;  N.  H.  REDS. 
All  Breeders  Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Day  Old  Chicks— 3  Weeks  Old  Chicks 
—4  to  12  Weeks  Old  Pullets 
Valuable  Pouttry  Book  Free.  Low  1936  prices. 
100%  live  delivery  g^uaranteed.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  129  Milford  Rd.,Frenchtowii,  N.L 


r 


For  CHICK  LEADERSHIP 

and  PROFITS 

Longenecker's  quality  chicks  are 
backed  by  20  years  of  careful  breed¬ 
ing  for  egg  size  and  production. 

Strong,  healthy  chicks  from  money¬ 
making  breeders.  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks, 

New  Hampshire  Reds  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Try  our  high  quality 
chicks  this  year.  They  will  please 
you.  Order  early  and  save.  DIS¬ 
COUNT  allowed  on  advance  orders. 

PRICES  $8.50  AND  UP. 

Write  for  free  circular  today. 

C.M.Lomoenecker 
Box  60.  EuzabbtHtxwoi.  P*_ 


BUY 


mm 


yajtCeAj  Cfu/xX 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED. CashorC.O.D.  100  500  lOOO 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $8.00  $40.00  $80.00 

Barred  &  W.  Plymouth  Bocks _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

S.  ('.  Bhode  Island  Beds _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

S.  0.  New  Hampshire  Beds _  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Te.sted  for  BWD  by  the  stained  an 
tigen  method,  culled  for  egg  production.  100%  live  del. 
postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  FBEE  cir.  giv¬ 
ing  full  description  ofjfhatchery  and  breeders. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchefy,  Box  A,  McAlisferviils.  Pa. 


FRCriUNCLJ 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
(Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen  Method.) 
Extra  quality  chicks  at  $10.00  per  lOO;  $48.50  per  500, 
$95  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  10% 
books  order.  Catalog  free. 


CSSB3EB3L 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  B.W.D.  Stained  antigen  method 
HANSON  Foundation  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns  - $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

Evei-pay  Str.  Brown  Leghorns _ 7.50 

Barred  &  Wliite  Bocks  - 8.00 

B,  I.  &  New  Hampshire  Beds  _ 8.00 

White  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Orps _ 8.00 

Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed - 7.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery  guar.  Cir.  FREK. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
Box  A,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


-  7.50 

37.50 

75. 

.  8.00 

40.00 

80. 

-  8.00 

40.00 

80. 

.  8.00 

40.00 

80. 

7.00 

35.00 

70. 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


Hatched  entirely  in  Electric  Incubators. 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  1936  OFFER  SHOWN  ON  LATEST 

FREE  CATALOG.  100  500  1000 

Ijarge  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. .$8. 00  $40.00  $80.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

R,  I.  Reds  _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

New  Hamp.shire  Reds  _  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  by  Stained  antigen 
method.  100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Order  direct 
from  this  ad  if  you  .so  desire. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 


Assorted  $7.00-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD 
Whole  Blood  Antigen  Methotl.  carefully  culled,  under 
my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  &  Thursday 
of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash  or  COD. 
Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our  Breed.s. 
Farm  and  Hatchery.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop..  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


Hollywood 

Hollywood  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Chicks. 
Bretl  for  size  and  egg  production.  Write  for  Free 
Circular. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  22.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


p  14 1  /-'If  C  f  rom  Blood  -Tested  Stocks.  Anti 
gen  Test  B.W.D.  100  500  lOflO 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Ig.  type  $7.50  $37,50  $75. 
Elsasser’s  Sp.  W.  Leghorns 

and  N.  H.  Reds  _  8.50  42.50  85. 

Wh.  and  Barred  Ply.  Rucks  8.00  40.00  80. 
R.l.  Reds& Black  Minorcas  8.00  40.00  80. 
Order  from  ad  or  write  for  FREE  Catalog. 

R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


TAKE  NOTICE 


RICHFIELD  HATCHERY’S 
Quality  Chicks — Antigen  Test 
Womer’s  English  Strain  50  100  500  100(1 

S.  c.  W.  U*ghoms  - $3.75  $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

Bar.  Bocks  &  B.  I.  Reds _  4.00  8.00  40.00  80. 

As.st’d  Breeds  _  3.15  6.30  31.50  63. 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns,  $8 — 100:  Grade  A  Bocks  & 
Betls,  $8.50.  Hatched  from  healthy  briieders.  Free 
Illu.strated  Circular.  100%  delivery, 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  20,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


,,  .  ,1, ,  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

H  Bloodte.sted  (Official  Pa.  State  Aggluri- 
nation  Method).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  Ib.s. 
■  Be.serve  order  now  at  these  low  pricas. 

^U|^|#i£$9  per  100:  $43  per  500;  $85  per  1000. 

delivery  guar.  10% 
books  order.  Catalog  Frea 

MARVIN  F.  NOLL,  Box  1,  KLEINFELTERSVILLE,  PA- 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  RED  CHICKS 

All  breeding  flocks  hlood-tested  by  the  tube  agglutina¬ 
tion  method.  Personal  supervision  with  every  order. 

THE  HISCOCK  HATCHERY,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yoa 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Trapnested,  Pedigreed 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Leaders  at  LAYING  CONTEST 

Our  pen  led  breed  at  N.  Y.  State  (Farmlnsdale) . 
1933-34.  and  a  Redbird  Farm  pullet  led  All 
Breeds  in  production  first  four  months.  1934-35. 

44,000  Pullorum  Tested 
Breeders  On  Our  Own  Farm 

Not  one  reactor.  Testa  made  by  Mass.  Aftricultural 
College.  The  largest  officially  tested  flock  in  the 
U.  S.  found  100%  freeT”^ 
from  reactors. 

31b.  Broilers 
at  10  weeks 

50%  Production 
at  6  months 

Customers  report  a  good 
percentage  of  3  lb.  broilers 
at  10  weeks  from  our  stock. 

Pullets  start  laying  at  4V4 
months,  and  are  usually  in 
50%  production  of  .stand¬ 
ard-size  eggs  at  6  months. 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  for  meat  and  eggs. 
Rock- Red  Cross  for  BARRKD  Broilers. 
Write  for  new  Catalog,  just  off  the  press. 

ROUTE  M, 
WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


98% 

LIVABILITY 
GUARANTEED 
FIRST  4  WEEKS 

Any  chicks  lost  in 
excess  of  2%  dur¬ 
ing  first  4  weeks 
will  be  replaced 
free,  or  we  will  re¬ 
fund  the  purchase 
price  if  desired. 


REDBIRD  FARM 


wFAIRPORT  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Get  the  PACTS  .  .  .  how  you 
can  make  more  money  with 
Fairport  Chicks.  Our  strict 
breeding  and  bloodtesting  pro¬ 
gram  is  your  profit  insurance 
.  .  .  because  Fairport  breed¬ 
ers  are  bred  for  size  and  egg 
production.  9  Profitable  breeds. 
Before  you  invest  ...  In¬ 
vestigate! 

NEW  CATALOG 

FREE 

Write  today  for 
Big  FREE  Catalog 
and  low  prices. 

Box  44. 


FREE 


a  TWO 
WEEKS 
SUPPLY  OF  FEED 
BY  OROBRING 
YOUR  CHICKS  3 
WEEKS  IN  AD¬ 
VANCE. 


FAIRPORT  HATCHERY'^«ffi 


C  H  Rl  SllES^^wWa/npshires 

Ab^-/;?SPIZZERINKTUM 


25,000  Pullorum-Tested  Breeders 
The  world’s  largest  flock  of  this  breed, 
rigorousls-  selected,  then  tested  for  B.W.D. 
by  N.  H.  State  authorities.  The  SPIZ- 
ZERINKTUM  strain  is  sweeping  America 
like  a  tide.  Ride  on  this  tide  to  pros¬ 
perity.  Hatches  Daily.  Write  for  prices. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  55.  KINGSTON 


MAPS 


POULTRY 

FARM 


II 


CHICKS  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS.  CERTIFIED 
Barred  Rocks  and  New  Hampshlres. 
Superior  Quality  with  vigor,  livability,  fast  growth, 
extra  good  production  of  large  eggs  bred  into  them. 
RFD-Rfirif  PULLETS  AND  COCKERELS. 

AWAV^IV  Wonderful  for  Layers  or  for 
CROSS  RRFOS  barred  broilers  or  roa-sters. 
vroO'OlVlIil/O  Get  Our  Folder  and  Prices  Now. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  A,  MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 


Antigen  Tested  CHICKS  loo 

Brown  or  White  Leghorns _ J  8.50 

Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks,.  9.00 
White  and  St  L.  Wyandottes..  10.00 
Brahmas,  Wh.  or  BIk.  Giants..  13.00 

White  and  Black  Minorcas _ 12.00 

White  Pekin  Ducklings  _ 17.00 

Bronze  Turkey  Poults  _ 45.00 

Started  Chicks,  I  wk..  $12-100;  2  wks., 
$16;  3  wks.,  $20;  4  wks.,  $25;  5  wks.. 
$32.  We  hatch  every  week,  all  year  round. 

Lakeview  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 

|BOX  D.  MADISON,  NEW  JERSEY 


Banker’s  Quality 


Baby  chicks  and  pullets 
from  carefully  .selected, 
blood  tested  breeders.  Large  type  Wliite  Leghorns,  Bar¬ 
ron  Strain.  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Hubbard  .strain.  Bar¬ 
red  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Run¬ 
ner  and  White  Pekin  ducklings.  Write  for  prices.  GOOD- 
FLOX  POULTRY  FARM,  Earle  Banker,  Dansville,  N.Y. 
■ - f - 

—BLACK  LEGHORIV  CHICKS— 

LIVE.  LAY.  PAY.  No  picfcoats  in  pallets.  Circular  free. 
A.  E  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

Chicks* — kinds,  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood-test- 
.  g,}  breeding  flocks.  (Early  order  discount). 

Now  hatching.  Catalog  free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY 
HATCHERY,  III  Manchester  Rd.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


AYLOR’S  CHICKS 


-Dependable  layers — Fast  growing,  12  popular 
varieties.  Blood-tested.  Also  Cross  Breeds  and 
day  old  pullets.  FREE  CATALOG. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  Box  12,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


lERTIFISB 


95%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED  To  3  WKS. 

Pullorum  Bloodtesteci — All  Breeding  Flocks 
Must  Pass  At  Least  One  Test  Without  Any 
Reactors  —  Agglutination  and  Antigen  Tests. 

Bred  for  Livability  and  High  Flock  Averages 
Babcock  Chicks  Will  Boost  Your  Labor  Income. 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORNS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

S.  C.R.  I.  REDS  CROSS  BREDS 

HYBRID  BABY  PULLETS  &  COCKERELS 

State  Certified  Leghorns  and  Reds — Supervised 
New  Hampshlres.  Sex-Linked  Chicks — 95% 
Sexing  Accuracy  Guaranteed.  Also  Barred 
Cross  and  White  Cross  Chicks.  Write  for  Cata¬ 
log  and  Prices. 

•  ESABCOCK'S  certified  hatchery 

BOX  A,  539  WEST  STATE  ST.,  ITHACA.  N.Y. 


WENE'^CHICKS 

BROILERS— ROASTERS— EGGS 


Bred  14  years  for  Big  eggs  and  Extra-Profit  Broilers. 
Customers  report  flock  ave.  up  to  260  eggs  and  3 
Ib.  broilers  at  9  weeks.  WENE  1934-35  Storrs  Con¬ 
test  Pen  layed  eggs  ave.  25  oz.  per  doz.  Big  FREE 
catalog  gives  prices,  tells  how  you  save  2c  per  chick 
by  ordering  early.  10  Breeds,  including  our  Famous 
W  6116  ”  Cross 

IMMEDIATE  OB  FUTURE  DELIVERY. 

.90 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS  ^ 

Dept.  603  VINELAND,  N.  J.  Phone  123 


7 


per 

100 

up. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
It  In  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


CNDIltC 


Progeny 

TESTED 


eirilis 


I  S.  C.  WHITE  LEOHOPNS 

Why  be  satisfied  with  small  birds  aijd  small 
eggs.  Many  of  our  pullets  weigh  from  dVz 
to  5  lbs.  Cockerels  SVz  to  7  lbs.  We  pedi¬ 
gree  hatch  only  chicks  from  hens  250  eggs 
and  over.  Every  egg  incubated  produced  on 
the  farm. 

Write  for  free  circular. 

Content  Farms,  cambridg^,’  n.  y. 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


Highest  L«ghom  Pen  <11  U«  Sn 
Coiitest-‘*293  E|^s$  308  Pts. 
per  hen.  Proves  LivabiUty*  Loss 
Life.  Fine  Body  Type,  Reduced 
Prices.  Chicks.  Early 

order  discount. 

KAUDER’S  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 

Box  106,  New  Paitz,  N.  Y. 


FREE 
CATALOG 


^  Day  old  or  Started  Chicks,  hatch- 

ing  eggs,  growing  pullets — New  Hampshire 
'Jr  State  Accredited  flock.  All  breeders  100%  State 
tested  BWD  free,  no  reactors.  Money  back  satisfac¬ 
tion  guarantee.  Free  Catalog.  Write  MELVIN  MOUL, 
BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire 


Leghorns  -Reds  ~ Rocks  ~  Wyandottes 

New  Hampshlres -Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


J  $  OAT  ore 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.WD. )  by  the 
Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 

WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS”) 


What  have  been  the  important  changes  in 
the  poultry  business  during  the  past  26 
years? 

When  were  New  Hampshires  first 
advertised?  Under  what  name? 

YHien  did  crossbred  chicks 
first  become  popular? 

Which  breeds  are  gaining,  and  which  are 
losing  in  popularity  in  northeastern 
United  States?  * 

These  and  other  interesting  facts  are  found 
in  our  new  1936  Silver  Anniversary  cat¬ 
alog.  You’ll  find  it  decidedly  different,  and 
very  interesting, 

A  copy  is  being  reserved  for 
you.  Send  the  coupon  or  a 
postal  for  your  copy  now. 

It  will  help  you  decide  just  which  kind  of  chickens  will 
make  the  most  money  for  you. 


Hall  Bros.  Box  59,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Please  send  my  copy  of  your  1 936  catalog  to 


ANCESTOHS^ 


CHICKS 


LAY  THIS  WAY 

At  Vineland,  Kerr's  W.  Leghorn  pen  of  13  aver¬ 
aged  445.4  eggs  in  two  years.  Note  the  record. 
Same  birds  laying  two  straight  yeorsl  Other 
high  honors  at  Passaic  Co.,  Georgia,  etc.  Pre¬ 
vious  year,  Kerr  won  Central  N.  Y.  contest  — 
average  261  eggs.  All  contest  winners  bred 
and  raised  on  our  own  farm.  Order  Kerr's 
Lively  Chicks  and  get  quality.  All  breeders 
blood-tested.  28  years  of  up-bree<hng  and  fair, 
square  dealing.  Write  for  free  Chick  Book  and 
advance  order  discount  offer. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

21  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES;  N.  J.  —  Paterson.  Trenton,  Cam¬ 
den;  N.Y.  —  Binghamton.  Middletown,  Schenectady, 
East  Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. — Lancaster,  Scranton; 
Mass.  —  West  Springfleld,  Lowell;  Conn.  —  Danbury, 
Norwich;  Del. — Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.  21.) 


SEVEN  STAR  REASONS  WHY  YOU  SHOULD  BUY 
AVERY’S  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS! 

(I)  ALL  Eggs  set  are  Large  Size  —  from  breeders  on 
our  own  three  farms  ONLY.  (2)  Not  a  single  reactor 
in  16  years  BWD  State  Testing  (tube  agglut.i.  (3)  Bred 
for  profitable  flock  averages.  (4)  Large  uniform  brown 
eggs  —  even  color  and  shape.  (5)  Uniform  RED  colored 
flock.  (6)  Unusual  Vigor  and  Low  Mortality.  (7)  We 
replace  or  refund  losses  first  2  weeks. 

8,000  "home  farm”  breeders.  Fine  catalog  now  ready 
tells  about  customer  results.  Write  today  for  hatches 
available.  Have  been  persistently  oversold 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

C.  T.  AVERY  &  SON 

Route  7.  Colrain,  Mass. 


t'll;'  ■  lillir:  t.lf  'illll  i'li  illl  ^  il^  Ul 


—■IP— 11— . . :  - , 

I  ■  Official  Laying  Contests  show  splendid  results 
®  I  for  this  wonder  breed  that  combines  rapid 
broiler  development  with  heavy  production  of 
■M  large  eggs.  Plenty  of  meat  on  a  sturdy  frame. 
'The  "All  Purpose"  fowl.  DuBois  Baby  Chicks  come 
from  flocks  bred  for  Livability.  They  PAY 
Write  for  folder,  prices. 

DuBois  Poultry  Farm,  NEW  PALTZ,'  N.  Y. 


.  HUBBARDS  ^ 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


BALANCED 

BREEDING 

FEATURES 

1  Low  Mortality 

2  Freedom  from 
Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease  IB.  W.  O.i 

3  Fast.  Uniform 

Growth 

4  Outstanding 

Vigor 

5  Rapid,  Fu  1 1 
Feathering 

6  Early  Maturity 


THIS  SEASON’S  CHICKS  will  largely  determine 
your  future  poultry  profits.  So  why  take  chances? 
This  year  buy  your  chicks 
direct  from  a  reliable  breed¬ 
ing  source.  Hubbard  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  re¬ 
spected  breeders  of  New 
Hampshires. 

18  years  of  scientific 
breeding  have  made  Hub¬ 
bard’s  New  Hampshires 
outstanding  profit-makers. 

No  trapnested,  pedigreed 
stock  is  ever  sold.  Each 
chick  you  buy  inherits  gen¬ 
erations  of  proved  blood— 
the  real  foundation  of 
poultry  profits.  Investigate. 

Send  for  free  catalog.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

HuUarJ  Farms 

WALPOLE,  N.H. 

See  Booth  146,  Poultry  Exposition,  New  York. 


THIS  VALUABLE! 

CATALOG  ; 


HUBBARD  FARMS 
Walpole,  N.  H.,  Box  No.  122-A 
Please  mail  a  free  copy  of  your  1936  catalog. 
Name.  .  — 


Address- 

City. 


.Sfafe.. 


(80)  20 
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36.400 


3 

This,  according  to  the 
best  estimates,  is  the 
number  of  persons 
killed  in  auto  accidents 
during  the  year  1935. 


Question 

Tyn  you  believe  that  State 
Legislatures  should  take 
action  requiring  automo¬ 
bile  manufacturers  to  equip 
their  cars  with,  governors, 
fixing  maximum  speed 

at  50  miles  per  hour? 


MY  VOTE 

On  the  above  suggestion  I  vote 

NO _  YES _ 


Signed- 


Address 


Mail  this  to 

E.  C.  WEATHERBY 

A.  A.  Associates,  Inc.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

When  and  How  Many  ? 

By  J.  G.  HUTTAR 

IN  the  last  issue,  you  will  remember,  charts  again  you  will  see  that  “medi- 
I  had  my  say  about  the  kind  of  um”  grade  eggs  hit  their  peak  in  price 
chicks  to  buy  or  hatch.  You  might  get  early  in  October.  The  past  five  years 
that  article  and  the  one  in  the  January  average  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line 
4  issue  out  and  have  them  before  you  illustrates  this.  And  you’ll  also  see 
while  you  read  this  one  because  you  that  large  eggs  hit  their  price  peak 
may  want  to  refer  a  little  to  the  price  early  in  November.  So  it’s  ideal  to 
charts.  I  haven’t  time  to  draw  you  an-  time  your  chicks  so  that  they  are  lay- 

other  set.  And  be-  ing  medium  sized  eggs  in  September 
fore  I  leave  that  and  large  eggs  in  October.  This  means 
subject  entirely,  I’d  that  birds  should  be  about  six  months 


like  to  quote  from 
Bob  Treat’s  “Woo¬ 
ster  Auction  News” 
of  December  1935. 


old  in  the  beginning  of  September. 
'Therefore  I  would  say  February  or 
early  March  hatch  would  be  the  time. 
In  Wayne  County,  New  York,  where 
Bob,  you  know,  is  they  certainly  have  an  active  group  of 
auction  master  of  poultrymen,  records  were  kept  on  ten 
the  very  successful  farms  in  1933  and  1934.  These  records 
cooperative  egg  showed  grades  marketed  each  month  in 
auction  at  Wooster,  the  year.  I  have  a  copy  of  these  rec- 
Ohio.  ords  which  were  compiled  by  E.  J. 

“Get  Good  Chicks !”  Mortimer,  Assistant  County  Agent,  and 

Professor  L.  M.  Hurd  of  the  Cornell 
“Last  year  chick  Extension  Staff.  I  averaged  up  the 
prices  ran  from  6  percentage  large,  medium  and  small 

eggs  marketed  by  the  10  farms  and 
here  it  is: 


J.  C.  Httitar 


to  15c  each,  de- 
pending  upon 
breeding.  Let’s  do 
some  figuring :  To 
make  it  easy  let’s  say  that  Poultryman 
A  purchased  6c  chicks;  Poultryman  B 
was  accused  of  being  extravagant  be¬ 
cause  he  paid  twice  as  much  —  12c ;  his 
pullets,  as  day  old  chicks,  cost  exactly  ]uiy 
6c  more  than  producer  A’s. 

“Producer  B  stands  a  better  chance 
of  raising  a  higher  percentage  because 
more  than  likely,  the  parent  stock  had 
been  blood-tested.  At  any  rate,  it 
would  take  3  eggs  at  24c  per  dozen  to 
pay 


MONTH 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Year 


%  LARGE 
58 

73 
75 

79 

80 
78 

74 
69 
56 

39 

40 

41 
67 


%  MEDIUM 
38 
26 

24 
21 
20 
22 

'  25 

23 
21 

25 
42 
51 

26 


%  SMALL 
4 
I 
I 

0 

0 

0 

I 

8 

23 

36 

18 

8 

7 


_  I  would  say  that  birds  in  these  flocks 

thrdifeerencI““one  can  add  the  laid  pretty  good  sized  eggs,  with  two- 


value  of  2  more  eggs  to  offset  the  loss 
of  Producer  B’s  cockerels  which  were 
worth  no  more  than  Producer  A’s  for 
meat  purposes. 

“You  be  the  judge  —  isn’t  it  worth 
several  times  5  eggs  to  you  in  the  way 
of  possible  increased  egg  production 
from  well  bred  stock?” 


thirds  of  the  year’s  lay  marketed  as 
large.  But  time  of  hatching  was  just 
a  little  late  to  take  the  best  advantage 
of  market  prices.  Of  course  I  realize 
there  are  other  things  to  consider  too. 


How  Many? 

Now  as  to  the  number  of  chicks  to 
rear. 

When?  From  a  market  standpoint  it  is  ideal 

^  i  XV,.  ,  to  be  able  to  ship  at  least  one  case  in 

every  week  of  the  year,  and  better  yet 
twice  a  week.  Since  October  is  the 
lowest  month  let’s  see  how  many  birds 
you  have  to  have  to  ship  two  cases  per 
week  in  that  month. 

Two  cases  hold  720  eggs  or  about  100 


eggs  a  day.  If  the  birds  are  only  lay¬ 
ing  20%  you  must  have  at  least  500 
laying  birds  in  that  month.  Now 
count  njimbers  of  layers  you  have  right 
Then  figure  that  you’ll  only 


now. 


about  in  planning  your  1936-37  egg  lay¬ 
ing  flock.  They  are ;  how  many  chicks 
to  rear  and  when  to  start  them  off. 

Boy,  I’m  getting  right  down  to  prac¬ 
tically  running  your  poultry  business 
for  you.  But  this  is  free  advice,  you 
know,  so  if  you  don’t  take  it  you’re  not 
out  anything. 

To  answer  the  second  of  these  ques¬ 
tions,  first  let’s  take  a  look  at  the  two 
tables  of  figures  below  and  study  them  flock  next  October, 

for  just  a  minute.  They’re  simple  and  when  you  have  figured  this  out  sub- 
you’ll  get  the  idea  quickly.  As  you  the  number  from  500  and  that’s 

know,  your  hens  don’t  lay  the  same  nvunber  of  pullets  you  have  to  rear, 
number  of  eggs  each  month.  They  lay  Tflen  allow  2V2  chicks  for  every  pjfilet 
most  in  the  spring  and  least  in  the  are  going  to  put  into  the  laying 

fall.  First  table  shows  the  per  cent  tiouse  and  take  good  care  of  them, 
production  which  can  be  expected  from  allows  you  20%  for  culling  out  the 

the  average  flock  each  month.  poor  pullets  and  for  mortality.  Then 

PER  CENT  PRODUCTION  you’ll  havc  a  good  business  flock  which 

is  not  so  big  as  to  interfere  with  your 
other  farm  work  and  yet  big  enough 
to  pay  attention  to,  and  to  insure  a 
good  weekly  egg  check. 

I’ve  only  talked  about  the  minimum 
flock.  How  many  more  you  keep  will 
depend  on  your  buildings,  your  land, 
your  help  and  other  farm  work. 

My  formula,  then,  for  a  good  market 
egg  flock  is: 

1.  Get  good  stock. 

2.  Start  your  chicks  in  March  or 
earlier.  (You’ll  get  more  for  your 
broilers,  too) . , 

3.  Have  at  least  500  in  your  laying 
flock  in  October. 


MONTH 
January  _ 
February  . 
March  -- 
April  -  — 

M  ay  - 

June - 

July  - 

August  - 
September 
October  _ 
November 
December 


50 

SO 

55 

60 

65 

55 

50 

40 

30 

20 

25 

40 


Are  yours  doing  better?  ! 

Now  look  at  the  price  charts  in  the 
January  4  issue  and  see  why  prices  are 
high  when  they  are  and  low  when 
they  are. 

Another  thing  that’s  important  is 
sizes  of  eggs  laid  in  the  different 
months.  If  you  will  look  at  the  price 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

Ice  W ater  N  o  Help 

By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


m- 

If  you  have  no  electricity  now,  write  tor  full  details 
of  this  amazing  new  outfit. 

Jay  Dreher  Corporation 

III  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  WATKINS  9-1140 


Complete 
Electric 
Light  Plar 


CATTLE 


HEAD  YOUR  HERD 

- with - 

A  Good  Jersey  Bull 


OUR  36  by  60  poultry  house  is 
double  boarded  with  paper  be¬ 
tween.  It  is  not  supplied  with  artificial 
heat.  It  is  warm  enough  so  that  per¬ 
haps  three  out  of  four  nights  in  the 
winter  the  water  does  not  freeze  in  the 
drinking  troughs.  It  does  freeze  though 
when  we  have  zero  spells  like  the  one 

just  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  Also  a  good 
deal  of  the  time, 
even  though  the 
water  is  not  freez¬ 
ing,  it  is  still  so 
cold  that  the  hens 
won’t  drink  their 
normal  supply, 
thus  easily  caus¬ 
ing  a  drop  in  egg 
production.  Less 
raw  material 
makes  less  finished 
product.  Eggs  are 
three-  quarters 
water.  Then  too, 
when  a  bird  drinks 
less  she  also  eats 
less,  and  that 
makes  another 
shortage  of  raw  material. 

The  above  is  not  all  theory,  we  have 
figures  to  prove  it.  Tests  at  the  Oregon 
Experiment  Station  showed  that  on 
days  when  unheated  water  was  frozen 
over  in  the  early  morning  hours  25  per 
cent  more  water  was  consumed  in  pens 
with  warmed  water.  During  ordinary 
winter  weather  each  pullet  drank  5  per 
cent  more  water  and  laid  4.2  per  cent 
more  eggs  when  water  was  warmed.  In 
Idaho  during  the  month  of  December 
the  temperature  in  the  pens  went  be¬ 
low  freezing  and  stayed  there  24  hours 
or  more  several  times  during  the  test. 
Birds  in  pens  with  warmed  water 
drank  20  per  cent  more  water  than 
those  getting  unwarmed  water.  Egg 
production  had  been  running  at  60  per 
cent.  It  dropped  to  57  during  the  cold 
spell  in  the  pens  with  warmed  water. 
It  dropped  to  40  per  cent  in  the  ice 
water  pens,  and  it  was  very  hard  to 
get  it  back  up.  In  a  Connecticut  test, 
water  was  kept  at  about  50  degrees. 
Pullets  in  these  pens  drank  about  a 
third  more  water  than  those  in  the 
other  pens. 

Wet  Mash  Reduces  Demand  for  Water 

A  test  run  at  Cornell  a  number  of 
years  ago  showed  that  when  wet  mash 
is  fed  the  birds  drink  less  water.  In 
this  case  the  failure  to  drink  did  not  re¬ 
sult  in  lower  production.  Of  course  it 
should  not,  because  then  the  birds  were 
getting  water  from  two 
sources.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  reason  that  two  wet 
mashes  a  day  in  cold 
weather  help  to  hold  up 
production. 

Solving  the  Problem 

Since  our  poultry  house 
is  wired  and  we  have  a 
low  rate  for  current  we 
have  looked  around  for 
an  electric  water  warm¬ 
er.  We  have  used  kero¬ 
sene-heated  fountains. 

Many  people  use  them 
and  they  work  well  but 
that  would  have  meant 
purchasing  new  foun¬ 
tains  and  we  figured  it 
would  cost  less  to  stick 
to  our  old  troughs  and 
use  electric  heat.  This 
could  have  been  done  by 
constructing  a  box  of 
boards  around  the  trough 
with  space  beneath  the 
trough  large  enough  to 


hold  several  bulbs  or  a  regular  flat 
heater.  What  we  did  was  to  get  warm¬ 
ers  that  are  placed  directly  in  the  wa¬ 
ter.  They  are  economical  in  the  use  of 
current.  A  thermostat  inside  the 
warmer  cuts  off  the  juice  when  the 
temperature  of  the  water  gets  a  little 
above  forty.  These  warmers  are  built 
in  only  one  size  and  are  intended  for 
use  in  pails  or  other  small  containers. 
So  we  are  using  two  in  each  trough 
and  so  far  they  have  worked  well. 

A  Hot  Line  is  Necessary 

Our  problem  was  not  yet  entirely  j 
solved.  If  we  plugged  these  warmers  I 
into  the  circuit  with  the  lights  they 
would  be  cut  off  when  the  lights  were 
turned  off  at  night,  and  the  troughs 
might  be  covered  with  ice  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Either  we  must  drain  out  the 
water  at  night  or  we  must  run  another 
line  for  the  heaters.  We  chose  the  hot 
line.  We  didn’t  like  the  idea  of  get¬ 
ting  up  so  early  to  fill  the  troughs.  If 
we  had  been  using  all-night  lights  we 
would  not  have  needed  the  extra  line. 

Brown  Eggs 

Last  week  I  put  in  three  days  at 
Durham  helping  to  judge  the  eggs  en¬ 
tered  in  the  New  Hampshire  Chick  and 
Egg  Show.  Most  of  them  were  brown 
eggs.  I  never  realized  before  what  a 
wide  variation  in  color  exists  in  brown 
eggs,  and  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  pick 
out  a  dozen  all  of  an  identical  shade. 

Anything  not  chalk  white  is  rated 
brown.  Some  dozens  were  a  pinkish 
cream;  others  almost  a  dark  walnut. 
Some  eggs  were  freckled  all  over  with 
darker  spots.  Some  were  freckled  only 
at  the  big  end.  A  few  were  a  nice  rich 
brown  at  one  end  and  faded  off  to  a 
weakly  sort  of  yellow  at  the  other  end. 

Now  how  can  anyone  be  expected  to 
pack  a  “uniform  looking  case  of  eggs” 
with  taste  appeal  from  such  a  motley 
assortment  of  colors?  I  wonder  if  we  | 
should  get  together  as  an  industry  and  j 
set  a  standard  shade  of  brown  as  “offi-  | 
cial’’  and  then  everybody  try  to  breed 
and  select  for  that  shade,  or  shall  we 
each  set  our  own  standards?  For  a 
time  at  least,  I  expect  we  will  go  on 
just  producing  brown  eggs. 

Someone  Must  Buy  Outside 

New  York  in  particular,  and  the 
whole  Northeast  in  general,  buys  more 
chicks,  thousands  more,  than  are  pro¬ 
duced  here.  Someone  must  get  chicks 
from  distant  hatcheries.  Wherever  they 
plan  to  buy  them,  the  wise  will  do  their 
chick  shopping  early. 


How  we  keep  the  hens’  drinking  water  from  freezing.  The 
electric  unit  is  pat  directly  into  the  water  and  the  carrent  is 
automatically  tamed  off  when  the  water  gets  warm  enough. 
For  use  where  current  is  not  available,  other  types  of  water 
fountain  warmers  are  on  the  market. 


Baby  Chicks 


r;  M  I  11  K  ^  luuorjis.uu  per  lOOO  le.ss 

T'""  ■  tt'an  list  prices  if  ordered  soon  for 

January,  February,  March  and  April.  ROCKS,  REDS 
and  LEGHORNS.  Establi.shed  1910.  Write  today 

D  KEYSTONE  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

^8, _ _ _ RICHFIELD,  PA. 

MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Barred  &  White  Rock.s,  New  Hampsliire.s,  Big  W.  Leg- 
horns,  $8.00-100,  H.  Mixed  $7.00.  Safe  delivery  P 1^ 
M,  F.  MATTERN,  R.  6,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  Pa! 

rgjprnCT'Z^  Large  Type  White  Leghom.s  &  New  Hamp- 
ahire  Reds  from  Pedigreed  .stock.  State 
Blood-Tested  and  supervised.  Circular  FREE.  E.  L. 
BEAVER'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 

For  Sale  Hollywood  Strain  White  Leghorn  Chicks, 
a  ui  oaic  trom  B.W.D.  tested  stock.  Write  for  circu¬ 
lar  and  prices.  Rice’s  Poultry  Farm,  South  Dayton.  N.  Y. 

LEGHORN  CHICKS,  large  and  low  prices.  TOM 
BARRON  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


PARDEE’S 
EKI  N 

World’s  best. 


DUCKLINGS  ”!vorer 

Eeres  $11 

Circular.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


Ducklings : 


High  producing  runners,  $7  per  50, 
Harry  Burnham,  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEYS  _  Bronze  Poults.  Hatching  Eggs. 

a  az  Large  or  small  Quantities.  None 
too  early  to  make  your  spring  reservations.  List  Free 

HIGHLAND  FARM,  SELLERSV I LLE,  PENNA. 


P 


OULTRY  TRIBUNE  try  magazinef  full 

of  money-making  ideas.  Learn  how  others  succeed. 
Five  years  $1.00;  one  year  trial  25c  In  U.  S.  A. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  60,  Mount  Morris.  III. 


CASH  CROP 

raising  PR  Royal  birds.  Orders  waiting  for 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Easy  to  raise.  Tou 
get  your  money  for  them  when  only  25  days 
old.  Particulars  and  picture  book  for  stamp. 

PR  COMPANY.  206  H.  Street,  Melrose,  Mass. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Select  the  best  Jersey  sire  possible  to 
head  your  herd.  Then  enter  your  herd 
on  Herd  Improvement  Registry  test, 
prove  out  your  bull  and  get  published 
lactation  records  on  all  your  cows  at 
small  expense.  Information  on  Jersey 
bulls  and  Herd  Testing  free  on  request. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324-G  West  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


- ISHORTHORIMS - 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e.,  produce  prime  beef  and 
an  abundance  of  milk. 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows*^  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  aveiiaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  nave  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  type.s,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

Tliese  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  n 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  ofiiers. 

B'or  literature,  rules,  etc.  addre.S3 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


SWINE 


PIGS"PIGS"PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cro.ss.  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  Wlilte  eros.s,  color  black  and 
white.  6  to  7  wk.  old,  @  $4.00  each;  7  to  8  wk.  old 
@  $4.50  each.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D..  F.O.B. 
Woburn.  Mass.  No  charge  for  crating.  Vermont  orders 
require  inoculation  with  extra  cost  of  25o  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS ! 

Chester-Yorkshire  Crossed  —  Chester- Berkshire  Crossed. 
6-8-10-12  weeks  old.  (Ship  2  or  more  on  approval)  at 
$3.75-$4-$4.50-$5-$5.50-$6  each.  Discount  on  8  or  more. 
Selected  boars  and  fancy  gilts  3-4  months  old  $7-$7.50- 
$8-$IO;  5-6  months  old  $l5-$l8-$20-$25-$30-$35.  Square 
Deal  Guaranteed. 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  c/0  Old  Battle  Ground,  Concord,  Mass. 


DOGS 


Pni  I  IFQ  Shep  —  Spaniels  —  $5;  rat  dogs  —  $4. 

MULLEN,  Tuckerton,  New  Jersey. 


SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Heel-drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT.  East  Thettord.  VL 


Are  yon  smart?  Here’s  a  pnzzle  that  will  test  your 
wits.  The  Scrambled  Letters  below,  when  properly 

re-arranged,  will  spell  the  name  of  a  Famous  Movie  Star. 


Probably  you  know  the  names  of  most  of  the  Famous  Movie  Stars,  but 
just  to  refresh  your  memory  we  mention  a  few;  Greta  Garbo.  John  Gilbert 
Joan  Crawford,  Shirley  Temple,  Wallace  Beery,  Clark 
Gable,  Jean  Harlow,  Dick  Powell,  Warner  Baxter 
and  Kay  Francis. 


'These  scrambled  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  a 
Famous  Movie  Star  when  they  are  properly  re¬ 
arranged.  Start  switching  the  letters  around;  see  if  you  can  figure  it  out.  If 
your  answer  is  correct,  you  will  receive  at  once,  A  LARGE  SIZE  PICTURE, 
OF  THIS  MOVIE  STAR  FREE! — beautifully  colored  and  suitable  for  fram¬ 
ing — and  the  opportnnitv  to  win  a  FORD  V-8  SEDAN  or  the  cash.  EVERY¬ 
ONE  WINS  A  PRIZE. 


Be  The  Big  Winner.  First  Prize  Winner  gets  Ford  V-8  Sedan; 
2nd,  $300  in  Cash;  3rd,  $200  in  Cash;  4th,  $100  in  Cash;  and 
many  other  Cash  Prizes.  Duplicate  prizes  in  case  of  ties. 


SEND  NO  MONEY!  Just  your 
answer  to  the  Movie  Scramble 
above.  USE  THE  COUPON. 
HURRY!  DON’T  DELAY! 

Kadio  Station 

WEEK 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


COUPON 

RADIO  STATION  WEBR 
STUDIO  No.  7 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

My  answer  . . . 

N atne  . . . 

Street  . 

City  . State  ... 

Send  me  the  Free  Picture 
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Winter  Greens 


Remember  how  Ma  used  to  line  up  the  family,  at 
the  tag  end  of  winter,  for  the  annual  sulphur  and 
molasses  tonic?  Canned  and  shipped-in  greens  are 
now  taking  the  place  of  this  traditional  remedy. 


Is  Your  Family  Getting  Its  Share  of  Minerals 
And  Vitamins  ?  You  Need  Them  the  Year  Around. 


Cabbage  is  a  real  winter  stand-by. 
T ry  making  some  of  the  crisp  appe¬ 
tizing  salads  described  in  this  article. 


WHEN  THE  GARDEN  is  frozen  tight  or  buried 
inches  deep  under  snow,  it  may  seem  a  little 
out  of  place  to  talk  about  winter  greens,  unless  you’re 
one  of  those  far-sighted  women  who  planned  their 
last  summer’s  garden  to  meet  winter’s  lack  of  fresh 
greens.  If  so,  then  you  grew  in  your  garden  beet 
and  turnip  tops,  spinach,  and  chard,  and  you  col¬ 
lected  cowslip  and  dandelions,  and  canned  all  of 
these  vegetables  for  wintry  days. 

But  if  you  failed  to  get  this  healthful  stock  of 
canned  greens  onto  your  cellar  shelves,  you  will  now 
have  to  depend  entirely  on  raw  greens.  Certainly 
cabbage,  which  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the 
number,  is  both  plentiful  and  cheap.  Raw  carrots, 
which  can  hardly  be  called  a  green,  might  be  put  on 
the  list  because  of  their  crispness  plus  their  mineral 
and  vitamin  content.  Celery  and  lettuce,  if  bought 
at  least  once  a  week,  should  not  be  considered  an 
extravagance,  but  as  one  form  of  insurance  against 
colds.  Kale,  broccoli,  and  brussels  sprouts  are  ship¬ 
ped  vegetables  at  this  time  of  year,  and  may  rightly 
be  considered  somewhat  of  a  luxury  because  the 
more  common  cabbage  affords  practically  all  the 
nutritional  values  supplied  by  its  aristocratic  kin. 
But  they  do  afford  variety,  and  variety  is  the  spice 
of  life.  In  whatever  way  the  greens  are  added  to 
the  winter  diet,  they  are  needed  there.  Incidently, 
when  canning  greens  or  other  non-acid  vegetables 
without  pressure,  don’t  forget  that  they  must  be 
boiled  thoroicghly  12  to  15  minutes  before  using. 
This  is  to  avoid  any  risk  from  certain  organisms 
which  it  takes  a  pressure  cooker  to  destroy. 

Here  are  some  simple  recipes  for  winter  greens 
which  will  give  a  June  flavor  to  any  meal: 

Spinach  with  Onion  —  Melt  2  tablespoons  butter  in 
kettle  or  heavy  frying-pan.  Lightly  cook  in  it  one 
meditun  onion  finely  chopped.  Add  cooked  spinach 
which  has  been  drained  or  cooked  dry  and  shredded. 
Cook  imtil  seasoning  is  well  blended  and  serve  hot. 
Hard-cooked  egg  yolk  crumbled  and  sprinkled  over 


Dandelion  3  in  1  — To  1  pint 
Get  ready  in  summer  for  “greenless”  winter  days.  canned  dandelion  greens  add  1% 

cups  cold  cooked  meat  cut  in  bits. 


the  top  adds  to  its  attractiveness  as  well  as  to  its 
food  value. — J.  B.  D. 

Panned  Cabbage  —  Wash  the  crisp  leaves  thorough¬ 
ly,  drain  and  cut  in  small  pieces.  Melt  two  table¬ 
spoons  butter  or  other  fat  in  a  frying  pan.  Add  a 
quart  of  the  chopped  greens.  Cover  to  keep  in  the 
steam  and  cook  slowly  for  15  to  20  minutes.  Sift  a 
teaspoon  of  flour  over  the  cabbage,  mix  well,  pour 
in  V2  cup  of  milk  or  cream  and  cook  until  thickened, 
stirring  to  keep  smooth.  Season  with  salt  or  pepper. 
The  same  method  may  be  used  with  kale  or  collards. 

Greens  in  Ramekins  —  Season  the  cooked  greens  as 
desired  with  salt,  pepper,  and  butter.  Fill  the  greas¬ 
ed  ramekins  or  baking  dishes  two-thirds  full  with 
cooked  greens.  On  top  of  each  filled  ramekin  drop 
a  freshly  broken  egg.  Add  salt  and  paprika  and 
sprinkle  with  grated  cheese.  Set  the  ramekins  in 
pan  of  hot  water  and  bake  them  in  an  oven  heated 
from  350°  to  400®  (a  moderate  oven)  until  the  egg 
has  set  and  the  cheese  has  melted.  This  may  be 
baked  in  one  large  dish  for  family  use. 

Canned  Green  Croquettes  —  With  3  cups  well  sea¬ 
soned  mashed  potatoes,  mix  1  cup  chopped  greens 
(any  variety).  Add  1  beaten  egg.  Form  into  cro- 


(Ham  or  bacon  are  extra  good  but  any  leftovers  can 
be  used ) .  Beat  4  eggs  slightly,  combine  with  greens 
and  meat.  Season  to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Turn  into  greased  casserole,  cover  with  1  ciip 
bread  crumbs  mixed  with  2  tablespoons  ham  or 
bacon  fat,  or  butter.  Bake  15  minutes  in  moderate 
oven. — H.  R. 

Stuffed  Chard  “Roast”  —  Pat  down  1  pint  canned 
Swiss  chard  into  well  greased  baking  tin.  The  layer 
of  greens  should  be  about  IV2  inches  thick.  Cover 
with  layer  of  stuffing  made  by  combining  1  cup 
sausage  with  2  cups  bread  crumbs,  2  chopped  onions, 
and  hot  water  to  barely  moisten.  Upon  stuffing  pat 
out  1  pint  Swiss  chard.  Cover  with  buttered  crumbs 
and  bake  45  minutes. — H.  R. 

Cabbage  Does  Its  Part  in  Salads 
We  cannot  emphasize  too  much  the  value  of 
crisp,  appetizing  salads  at  this  time  of  year  when 
the  diet  is  apt  to  miss  that  one  quality  more 
than  anything  else.  Well  stocked  farm  cellars 
have  on  hand  most  of  the  materials;  it  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  matter  of  combining  them  in  the  right  way. 
Here  are  some  suggestions  for  combining  cab¬ 
bage  with  several  other  ma-  (Turn  to  Page  25) 


quettes  or  patties,  adding  a  few 
bread  crumbs  if  too  soft  to  handle 
easily.  Dip  in  beaten  egg  and  fry 
slowly  in  drippings  until  golden 
brown.  Serve  with  catsup. — H.  R. 

Spinach-Tomato  Toast  —  Boil 
pint  canned  spinach  in  1  pint  to¬ 
matoes  for  10  minutes.  Remove 
from  fire,  add  2  tablespoons  butter, 
sugar,  salt  and  pepper.  Serve 
poured  over  slices  of  freshly  but¬ 
tered  toast.  Makes  12  good  slices. 

—H.  R. 

Canned  Spinach  Soup  —  Chop 
coarsely  with  cutter  14  pint  canned 
spinach.  Add  3  cups  rich  milk,  1 
tablespoon  onion  juice  and  3  table¬ 
spoons  butter.  Boil  for  10  minutes, 
add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. — H.R. 
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UNITED  STATES 
SAVINGS  BONDS 

9 

/ 

You  Can  Provide  Money  for  the  Future: 

•  TO  EDUCATE  CHILDREN 

•  TO  SET  UP  A  RETIREMENT  FUND 

« 

•  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  DEPENDENTS 

•  TO  CREATE  A  CASH  ESTATE 

•  TO  ACCUMULATE  FUNDS  FOR  TRAVEL 
AND  RECREATION 


»18.75  .  . 
*37.50  . 
*75.00  . 
*375.00 


T_Jnited  States  Government  Bonds 
for  many  years  have  been  the  prime 
investment  for  banks,  corporations 
and  other  purchasers  of  securities. 

United  States  Savings  Bonds  are 
direct  obligations  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  combine  safety  with  cer¬ 
tain  provisions  designed  to  meet 
special  requirements  of  investors. 

They  offer  a  fair  return  for  those 
who  seek  investment  of  funds  on  hand  and  for  those  who  wish,^ 
during  their  productive  years,  to  put  aside  regularly  some  of 
their  income  at  compound  interest  for  future  use,  whether  for 
themselves  or  as  gifts  to  others. 

United  States  Savings  Bonds  are  sold  on  a  discount  basis  — 
for  example,  a  bond  worth  $100  at  maturity  can  be  bought 
today  for  $75.  Unlike  coupon  bonds  or  other  Government 
obligations,  these  bonds  do  not  pay  immediate  interest,  but 
constantly  increase  in  guaranteed  cash  surrender  value  from 
the  first  year  until  they  mature  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  when 
their  face  value  will  be  paid  in  cash.  They  may  be  redeemed 
at  any  time  after  sixty  days  from  date  of  purchase  at  fixed  prices. 
They  are,  therefore,  not  affected  in  dollar  value  by  market  con¬ 
ditions  and  are  free  from  fluctuation.  These  bonds  are  es¬ 
sentially  savings  bonds.  A  maturity  value  of  $10,000  of  these 


Your  Investment  Increases 
55%%  in  10  Years 


increases  in  10  years  to  .  .  .  ^25 
increases  in  10  years  to'.  .  .  ^50 
increases  in  10  years  to  .  .  $100 
increases  in  10  years  to  .  .  $500 
$750.00 . .  increases  in  10  years  to . .  $1000 

Redeemable  in  cash  at  any  time  after  60  days  from  date  issued 


bonds  issued  in  any  one  calendar 
year  is  the  maximum  amount  which 
may  be  held  under  one  ownership. 

Approximately  997,000  United 
States  Savings  Bonds  have  been 
issued  since  they  became  available 
on  March  1,  1935.  The  sales  total 
to  January  1  of  this  year  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $270,000,000  maturity 


PURCHASE  AT  YOUR  POST  OFFICE 
OR  IF  YOU  PREFER,  ORDER  BY  MAIL 

☆  ☆  ☆  ☆  ik  ☆ 


value — an  average  sale  of  more 
than  $1,000,000  for  every  business  day. 

The  Treasury  Department  seeks  to  extend  the  ownership 
of  this  form  of  security  in  the  belief  that  the  purchasers  will 
benefit  from  their  investment  and  the  Government  itself  will 
benefit  through  a  wider  distribution  of  its  obligations. 

United  States  Savings  Bonds  may  be  bought  at  any  post 
office,  or  direct-by-mail  from.the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 


. TO  ORDER  BY  MAIL . 

TREASURER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  DEPARTMENT  226  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Enclosed  find  check,  draft  or  money  order  for — 


NUMBER 


Register  in 
the  name  of 
and  send  to 


$25  United  States  Savings  Bonds  at  $18.75  $. 
$50  United  States  Savings  Bonds  at  $37.50  $. 
$100  United  States  Savings  Bonds  at  $75.00  $. 
$500  United  States  Savings  Bonds  at  $375.00  $. 
$1000  United  States  Savings  Bonds  at  $7  50.00  $. 

Total  $ . 

Name _ 


Street  Address _ 
City _ 


State_ 


Your  personal  check  will  b?  accepted,  subject  to  collection,  or  you  may  send 
bank  draft  or  money  order.  Do  not  send  currency  by  mail.  Make  checks  payable 

to  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 


(84)  24. 
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For  Bad  Winter 
I  Coughs,  Mix  This  | 
Remedy  Y  ourself 

)  Saves  Good  Money!  No  Cooking!  } 

If  you  want  the  best  cough  remedy  that 
money  can  buy,  mix  it  at  home.  It  costs 
very  little,  yet  it’s  the  most  reliable,  quick¬ 
acting  medicine  you  ever  used.  The  way 
it  takes  hold  of  distressing  coughs,  giving 
immediate  relief,  is  astonishing. 

Any  druggist  can  supply  you  with 
ounces  of  Pinex.  Pour  this  into  a  pint 
bottle,  and  add  granulated  sugar  syrup, 
to  make  a  full  pint.  To  make  syrup,  use  2 
cups  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water,  and 
stir  a  few  moments  until  dissolved.  No 
cooking  needed.  It’s  no  trouble  at  all,  and 
gives  you  four  times  as  much  cough  medi¬ 
cine  for  your  money — a  real  family  sup¬ 
ply.  Keeps  perfectly  and  tastes  fine. 

It  is  surprising  how  quickly  this  loosen.s 
the  phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated  mem¬ 
branes,  helps  clear  the  air  passages,  and 
thus  ends  a  bad  cough  in  a  hurry. 

Pinex  is  a  compound  of  Norway  Pine, 
in  concentrated  form,  famous  for  its  effect 
in  stopping  coughs  quickly.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  if  it  doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way, 


A  STEADY  INCOME  for 
the  REST  of  your  LIFE 


Would  you  like  a  check  coming 
to  you  every  month,  commencing 
when  you  retire  at  55,  60  or  65  ? 
Our  Special  Retirement  Income 
Life  Insurance  Policy,  paid  for  in 
yearly  deposits,  guarantees  you  a 
peaceful,  enjoyable  old  age.  Write 
today  for  all  the  facts. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Room  433*A 

STATE  TOWER  BtDGc  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


,4  GiantZinnias  lOt 

Lovely  Giant  Dahlia -Flowered  Zinnias 
4  colors,  Scarlet,  Yellow,  Lavender,  Rose 
1  pkt.  each  (value  60e)  for  10c  postpaid. 
Burpee’s  Garden  Book  FREE.  Write  today. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.  812  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAIj  ClIAIUTY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  Tork  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Vti  4 1  h  1 

3  kinds,  all  colors — dwarf  Bed-3'’*^-*' 
ding;  large-flowered  Balcony; 
velvety  Star  of  California;  a  pkt. 
of  each!  Send  10c  today 
Maule’s  Seed  Book  free. 


PKTS.  C 


Wm.  Henry  Maule,  633  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dantlruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 

to  Gray  and  F  aded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $i.oo  at  Druggists. 

HiscoiChcm.  Wks.  Patchoguc.N.Y. 

Rnllc  n^vpInriArl  beautiful,  double-weight 

a\uiia  aycTciu|xcu.  profc.ssional  enlargements  and 
8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  Prints,  25c  coin. 
BAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS,  Roll  Developed. 
8  guaranteed  glistening  prints.  2  enlargements.  25c. 
American  Photo  Ser.,  2946-D  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3288  is  a  clever  coat  type  frock.  The  original 
model  was  of  sheer  gold  wool  crepe,  but  plain  or  printed  crepe  silk  would 
also  be  adorable.  The  soft  neck  line  is  flattering  to  one  and  all,  while 
the  raglan  sleeves  cut  in  one  with  the  shoulders  are  exceedingly  easj’’  to 
put  in.  Pattern  sizes  are  14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 
Size  16  requires  4  yards  of  39-inch  material. 

TWO-PIECE  DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3383  is  a  real  And  for  most  day¬ 
time  occasions.  The  blouse  is  soft  and  flattering  and  is  simple  to  make. 
The  original  was  of  coral  shade  wool  crepe  combined  with  Dubonnet  red, 
but  a  complete  dress  effect  could  easily  be  achieved  by  using  crepe  silk 
print  for  both  blouse  and  skirt.  This  pattern  is  available  in  sizes  14,  16, 
18  years,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  2  Vs  yards  of  39- 
inch  material  for  blouse  with  2%  yards  of  35-inch  material  for  skirt  and 
1  yard  of  35-inch  lining  for  bodice. 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3297  is  ideal  for  the  fuller  flgure  because  it  is 
softly  flattering  while  its  lines  are  designed  to  conceal  difficult  features. 
Crepe  silk  print  with  collar  of  plain  toning  crepe  is  one  suggestion  for 
this  delightful  model.  However,  black  crepe  silk  with  white  crepe  collar 
is  a  suggestion  that  goes  anywhere  for  this  very  useful  and  becoming 
jacket  frock.  Pattern  sizes  are  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46  and  48  inches  bust. 
Size  36  requires  5%  yards  of  39-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  39- inch 
contrasting  and  1%  yards  of  39-inch  jacket  lining. 


FREE  TRIAL  PROOF 

To  Show  You  Thai 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address  and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps.  Addres^  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  12  cents  more 
if  you  want  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  new  Spring  Catalog. 


That’s  what  every 
farm  woman  can  do  with 
”  a  modem  washer  powered  ^ 
with  a  famous  easy-to-operate 
Briggs  &  Stratton  4-cycle  Gasoline 
Motor.  And  it  does  all  of  the  hard 
work,  too.  Needed  in  every  non-elec¬ 
tric  home.  Endorsed  by  a  half  million 
woman  and  most  washer  manufactur¬ 
ers.  Ask  dealer  for  demonstration^ 


EASY  STARTINO 


DEPE  NOABLE 


GASOLINE  MOTORS 


MILWAUKEE  •  V/ISCONSiN 


,^^GIANT  ZINNIAS>il)< 


Grow  onr  Giant  Zinnias — ^We  offer  a  Rainbow 
Collection  of  over  20  dazzling  colors  and  many 
' Pastol  shadoo,  which  make  a  grorsreooa  color  display. 

Largre  Pkt.  (over  2(X)  seeds)  lOc,  3  pkts.  25c, 
Packet  Giant  Aetere  Wilt-Re^tant  (8  colors)  free  with  each  order. 
1936  Seed  Book  free — 155  kinds  Vegetables  &  Flowers  in  colors. 
F.  B.  MILLS  Seed  Grower.  Box  75y  ROSE  HILL.  N.  Y. 


\r  t  lY  bin  Highest  grade  and  lowest  price  .vams  in 
Y  A  n  Ml\  America.  Sendfor 400  FREE  samples.  Yarn 
1/lIVllU  Novelty  Co.  (42-BR)  N.  9th  St..  Phila.  Pa. 


NERVOUS  PEOPLE  and  people  who  suffer  from  Asthma 
or  Bronchitis,  should  sleep  on  Balsam  Fir  Pillows, 
Help.-?  to  bring  soothing,  refreshing  sleep. 

BRIGGS  AND  COMPANY,  LEBANON,  CONNECTICUT. 


Spring! 

Fashions! 
and  You! 


tons 


SFPdNG 
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If  You  Love  Clothes... 


CONSTIPATION 


Can  Be  Relieved 


We  know  from  70  years’  experience  that  all  that  is  neces- 
nry  to  convince  people  of  the  benefits  of  Lane’s  Tea  for 
constipation  is  to  get  them  to  try  it.  So  please  mail  your 
name  and  address  on  a  post  card  or  letter  now,  and  we’llsend 
you  a  10  day  treatment  FREE. 


_  Try  it.  Notice  its  gentle  action  on  the  colon  which  is  the 
site  of  most  constipation  troubles.  It  helps  stimulate  the 
bowel  muscles  to  normal  activity.  Made  of  herbs.  Pleasant 
tasting  and  harmless.  Contains  no  habit  forming  dru^ 
FRFF  Don’t  delay.  Write  now  while 

•  you  think  of  it.  Let  us  help  you  today. 

LANE’S  TEA,  40  Erie  St.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


LANE'S  TEA 

THE  FAMILY  LAXATIVE  FOR  70  YEARS 


Aunt  Janefs  favorite  Recipe 

IN  MID- WINTER  when  fresh  fruits  are  scarce,  dried  and  canned  fruits 
are  the  main  resource  on  the  farm  for  desserts.  A  fruit  whip,  some¬ 
times  called  fruit  foam,  fluff  or  snow,  is  an  appealing  way  of  using  these 
fruits.  It  is  especially  good  where  there  are  children  or  elderly  people 
who  are  not  allowed  many  pastries  or  rich  foods. 

1  esig  vi’hite  beaten  %  cup  fruit  pulp  (prune,  apple,  apricot, 

Dash  of  salt  peach,  berries). 

cup  sugar  %  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

Soak  and  cook  dried  fruit,  then  strain.  Canned  fruits  or  berries  may  be 
simply  drained  and  strained.  Beat  the  egg  white  until  stiff,  fold  in  the 
sugar,  then  the  fruit  pulp  which  should  not  be  too  liquid.  Pile  lightly  in 
a  bowl  or  in  individual  serving  dishes  and  chill.  Serve  within  2  or  3 
hours  after  mixing.  Cold  soft  custard  is  a  good  sauce  to  serve  around 
the  fruit  whip  if  any  sauce  is  desired. 


The  SPRING  FASHION  MAG¬ 
AZINE  means  more  charming 
clothes  for  YOU.  You’ll  find  it 
crowded  with  STYLES  for  every 
type  and  age.  There  are  CLOTHES 
for  every  occasion  in  your  busy 
existence.  There  is  page  after  page 
of  designs  so  amazingly  simple  that 
even  if  you  have  never  sewn  in  youf 
life,  you  can  make  any  of  these  with 
ease  and  satisfaction.  In  It  the 
HOLLYWOOD  STARS  reveal  many 
of  their  closely-guarded  BEAUTY 
SECRETS. 

Address  your  order  today,  enclos¬ 
ing  twelve  (12)  cents  to: — 

PATTERN  DEPARTMENT, 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y. 
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Buckwheat 

Cakes 

Rym  Berry  certainly  started  some¬ 
thing  with  his  article  on  “The  Im¬ 
portance  of  Buckwheat”  in  our  Decem¬ 
ber  21st  issue.  Letters  have  been  pour¬ 
ing  in  from  readers  who  were  dis¬ 
appointed  because  Mr.  Berry  didn’t  in¬ 
clude  his  recipe  for  those  old-fashioned 
buckwheat  cakes  upon  which  he  says 
our  American  democracy  was  founded. 

“Along  with  that  article  on  buck¬ 
wheat,”  writes  Mrs.  C.  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  “why  weren’t  there  some  tried 
and  tested  recipes?  I  was  delighted 
when  I  saw  the  topic  —  then  looked  in 
vain  to  find  ways  to  use  buckwheat.  I 
had  a  dear  Aunt  (now  gone)  who  made 
the  most  delicious  buckwheat  cakes.  I 
asked  her  years  after  how  she  did  it, 
and  got  the  usual  answer  from  the 
older  generation  of  cooks :  ‘Oh,  I  took 
a  cup  of  this,  a  little  of  that,  and  a 
teaspoon  or  so  of  something  else.’ 
Couldn’t  you  have  some  recipes  pub¬ 
lished  in  your  paper?  My  Aunt’s  cakes 
were  as  light  as  light  could  be.” 

This  letter  and  the  others  that  came 
in  started  us  on  a  search  for  a  real 
old-fashioned  buckwheat  pancake 
recipe.  We  tried  Rym  first,  and  he 
had  to  admit  that  owing  to  his  excess 
weight  the  family  had  .destroyed  all 
pancake  recipes  and  put  him  on  a  diet. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  secret  of  mak¬ 
ing  good  buckwheat  cakes  seems  to  be 
passing  from  the  land  with  the  older 
generation.  Most  young  cooks  say  they 
have  no  success  with  their  mother’s 
recipe.  What  was  the  secret  of  those 
older  cooks?  Did  it  lie  in  the  way  the 
batter  was  mixed,  or  in  the  way  it  was 
kept  warm  of  nights,  or  in  the  griddle, 
or  do  we  just  imagine  that  they  were 
better  ? 

In  order  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
matter,  we  have  decided  to  offer  $1.00 
for  the  best  letter  about  old-fashioned 
buckwheat  pancakes  (the  kind  that 
Mother  kept  going  all  winter).  Letters 
should  give  accurate  measurements 
and  clear-cut  directions  for  making  the 
pancakes,  as  well  as  any  human  inter¬ 
est  comments  which  you  may  be  able 
to  add.  Address  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist,  Box  3,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and 
send  your  letter  in  not  later  than  Feb¬ 
ruary  15th. 

In  the  meantime,  we  print  below 
what  our  Household  Editor  has  to  say 


about  buckwheat  cakes,  which  she  di¬ 
vides  into  three  classes  —  raised,  quick, 
and  “quicker” : 


Raised  Buckwheat  Cakes 


“Many  persons  prefer  old-fashioned 
raised  buckwheat  cakes  and  keep  over 
part  of  the  batter  each  time  as  ‘seed’. 
A  reason  for  preferring  the  ‘seed’  (or 
‘emptins’  as  it  was  called  in  some  parts 
of  the  country)  is  that  it  gives  a  riper- 
fiavored  pancake  than  when  the  yeast 
is  used  at  first : 


2'A  cups  boiling  water 
V2  yeast  cake 
2  tbsp.  warm  water 
11/2  cups  buckwheat  flour 
(water-ground  buck¬ 
wheat  flour  is  best) 


I  tsp.  salt 
4  tsp.  sugar  or  I 
tbsp.  molasses 
'/j  cup  wheat  flour 
'A  tsp.  soda 


Use  only  2  cups  boiling  water  at  the 
first  mixing.  While  it  is  cooling  to 
lukewarm,  dissolve  yeast  in  lukewarm 
water.  Reserve  also  the  soda  and  3 
tsp.  of  the  sugar.  Add  rest  of  ingredi¬ 
ents  to  lukewarm  water,  let  stand  in 
fairly  warm  place  12  hours  (over¬ 
night).  Then  add  another  %  cup  of 
boiling  water  (cooled  to  lukewarm), 
with  soda  and  sugar  dissolved  in  it. 
Bake  at  once,  like  any  cakes,  hav¬ 
ing  saved  out  about  V2  cup  of  batter 
as  ‘seed’  before  adding  sugar  and  soda. 
When  using  ‘seed’,  V2  tsp.  soda  to  2 
tbsp.  of  boiling  water  should  be  beaten 
thoroughly  into  the  dough  before  bak¬ 
ing. 

“When  cakes  are  desired  frequently 
(say,  three  times  a  week),  V2  pint  or 
more  of  batter  may  be  reserved  each 
time  and  kept  in  a  cool  place  to  be 
used  instead  of  yeast.  This  process 
can  be  continued  indefinitely.  If  ‘seed’ 
begins  to  soiir,  cover  it  with  cold  water, 
let  it  stand  24  hours,  pour  off  water, 
and  proceed  as  usual.  Molasses,  used 
instead  of  sugar  in  buckwheat  cakes, 
helps  to  give  them  a  good  color  in  fry¬ 
ing.  Without  it,  they  may  be  rather 
gray  and  less  attractive. 


Quick  Buckwheat  Pancake 

A  cup  corn  meal  A  tsp.  soda 

A  cup  white  flour  I  tsp.  baking  powder 

A  cup  buckwheat  flour  I  cup  sour  milk 

I  egg  A  tsp.  salt 

Break  egg  into  bowl,  add  sour  milk, 
then  dry  ingredients  sifted  together. 
Beat  just  enough  to  mix  well.  Over¬ 
heating  makes  pancakes  tough. 

“Quicker”  Buckwheat  Pancakes 
“Modern  inventions  have  brought  us 
many  time  savers,  and  among  these  are 
the  prepared  flours.  And  even  while 
we  bemoan  the  passing  of  old  ways, 
we  have  to  admit  the  advantages  of  the 
new.  There’s  a  lot  to  be  said  for  the 
buckwheat  pancakes  that  can  be  turn¬ 
ed  out  in  a  jiffy  from  a  good  buck¬ 
wheat  prepared  flour.  So  you  can  take 
your  choice  of  these  three  ways.” 


is  a  sign  of 
low  Alkaline  Reserve 


REMEMBER 


MILK  HAS  AN  ALKALINE  EFFECT 


Why  dose  and  drug  yourself  before  you  try  the  natur¬ 
al  way  to  overcome  fatigue?  Have  a  glass  of  fresh, 
cool  milk,  and  build  up  your  alkaline  reserve  naturally. 

Milk  has  an  alkaline  effect  and  helps  to  counteract 
harmful  acids  in  your  blood.  A  glass  of  milk  when 
you  feel  too  tired  gives  you  the  helpful  alkali  and  sup¬ 
plies  the  energy  you  need  to  snap  back  to  normal. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet,  “Milk — the  Alkalizer”  — 

Shows  you  the  natural  way  to  clear  heads,  steady 
nerves,  new  energy  in  business.  Send  your  name  and 
address :  Bureau  of  Milk  Publicity,  Albany,  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

hews  MILK 

“Alkalize  with  milk”  is  only  one  of  the  5 
scientifically  sound  appeals  featured  in  the  1935-1936 
New  York  State  Milk  Publicity  Campaign. 

Practically  Yz  of  the  population  of  New  York  State 
is  over  20  years  of  age.  This  is  a  tremendous  potential 
market  for  increased  milk  consumption  provided  the 
direct  interest  of  this  market  can  be  tapped. 

Alkalizing — so  necessary  after  over-indulgence,  over¬ 
work,  or  loss  of  sleep — is  a  natural,  and  sound  appeal 
because  milk  is  a  natural  alkalizer. 


inter  Greens 

{Continued  from  Page  22) 


terials  for  delicious  and  healthful 
salads : 

1 — 1)4  cups  shredded  cabbage,  1)4 
cups  diced  pineapple,  1)4  cups 
diced  apple  with  skins  on,  4 
marshmallows.  Mayonnaise  dress¬ 
ing  to  mix. 

2  —  1  )4  cups  cabbage,  1  )4  cups  celery, 

)4  green  pepper  ( we  trust  you 
put  some' up  last  summer),  1/3  cup 
peanuts;  French  or  boiled  dressing 
to  mix. 

3  — 1)4  cups  shredded  cabbage,  1)4 

cups  shredded  carrots,  1/3  cup 
raisins,  )4  cup  nutmeats.  Mix  with 
French  dressing. 

4  —  2  cups  shredded  carrots,  1  cup 

peanuts,  1  cup  raisins  or  1  cup  cel¬ 
ery. 

5  —  2  cups  carrots,  1/3  cup  nuts,  1 

green  pepper  chopped,  few  drops 
onion  juice.  Garnish  with  olives 
Or  sliced  pickle.  Serve  with  may¬ 
onnaise. 

®  — ■  Serve  cooked  asparagus  with 


French  dressing.  Put  strips  of  red 
pimento  over  the  asparagus.  Garn¬ 
ish  with  hard  cooked  eggs. 

Golden  Salad  Dressing 

This  dressing  is  particularly  good 
with  cabbage,  apple  and  pineapple,  or 
any  fruit  salad; 

A  cup  of  pineapple,  apple  A  cup  of  lemon  juice 
or  other  light-colored  A  cup  sugar 

fruit  juice  2  eggs 

Beat  the  eggs  enough  to  blend  the 
yolks  and  the  whites,  but  not  until  they 
are  foamy.  Add  the  fruit  juices  and 
the  sugar.  Cook  the  mixture  slowly, 
and  stir  constantly  until  it  thickens. 
Cool  to  serve. 

Hot  Green  Salad 

Boil  1  pint  greens  10  minutes  in  their 
own  liquor.  Remove  from  direct  heat, 
thicken  with  two  tablespoons  flour  | 
which  has  been  stirred  smooth  in  )4 
cup  sour  cream.  Season  with  1  table¬ 
spoon  sharp  vinegar,  about  1  teaspoon 
sugar  (more  or  less  may  be  needed), 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste. — H.  B. 


THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


DID  YOU  EVER  EAT  AN  ORANGE 
RIGHT  FROM  THE  TREE? 

They  taste  different.  Full  of  juice.  Supply  you  with 
needed  vitamin.s  in  winter.  Famou.s  “INDIAN 
RIVER’’  tree-ripened  fruit  shipped  to  you  direct 
from  our  groves  as  tree-fresh  as  if  you  picked  them 
yourself.  Get  this  extra  flavor.  Cost  you  no  more  than 
you  pay  your  grocer.  Oranges  for  juice  or  assorted, 
^apefruit,  tangerines,  kumquats,  $3.00  a  bushel  de¬ 
livered  by  express.  Shipment  guaranteed.  Bonded 
growers  and  shippers. 

CHESTER  GROVES.  CITY  POINT.  FLORIDA. 


Patchwork  and  Rug  Making  Materials 

Mlll-to-you  purcha-sing  results  in  greater  savings  and 
superior  assortments. 

PATCHWORK  BUNDLE  — 5  lbs.  98c.  —  Many  pieces 
large  enough  for  aprons,  pillow  covers,  garments,  etc. 
SILK  RUG  STRIPS  — 5  lbs.  89c.  —  Selvedge  to  Selv¬ 
edge  strips  in  print  and  pastel  shades  for  the  new 
Afghan  hooked  and  crocheted  rugs. 

Beacon  Mills,  Chelsea,  Mass. 


aide*$Beets-2Qi,  Seeds 

Detroit  Dark  Red,  and  Crosby’s 
Early  Egyptian— enough  for  100-ft. 

..  row  of  each— to  get  acquainted.  Send 
dime  tod&y  I  Maule’s  Seed  BookFree.  _  _ 

Henrv  Maule.  634  Maule  Bids..  Philadelbhia.  Pa. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

IF  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  NOTIFIED  THAT  YOUR 
POLICY  IS  TO  RUN  OUT  SOON.  RENEW  IT 
RIGHT  AWAY  WITH  AN  AMERICAN  AGRI- 
CULTURIST  AGENT  OR  DIRECT  TO 

A.  A.  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Buy  OIL  on  CREDIT 

SAVE 


S  MONTHS  TO  PAY  1 

Wo  rilip  OIL  DIREOt  to  YOU  wt  azaaztnsr, 
mooey-Mvinfir  prices!  F^eigrbt  paid.  Get  hi«:b*  ^ 
est  quality  Lubricants  fat  Aato»  '^ock  or  Trac¬ 
tor  at  cot  prices.  Send  no  money. 

We’ll  Send  You  Supply  on  Trial 


MONEY 


Satisfaction  vnarantesd.  Take  6  months  to  pay»  wo 
you.  If  notsatiafied,  return  at  our  ejgpense. 
^ Alley  oil  refined  from  100^  pure  parafim  base 
.crudes.  Leak-proof  steel  contaioere  and  faucets 
free. We  pay  Federal  Ofl  Tax.  Over  100,000  sat¬ 
isfied  customers.  Write  today.  No  oblicadoa. 

VALLEY  OIL  COMPANY,  Dept  202 

1370  Ontario  Street,  Cievelaiid,  Ohio 


(86)  26 


ArAerican  Agriculturist,  February  1,  1936 

HERE  IS  ANOTHER  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  Little  Bis -Heart  TALES 


A  Savage  hiittle  M.other 


ONE  spring  Mr.  Kennard,  preceptor 
at  the  academy  where  we  young 
folks  at  the  old  squire’s  attended  school, 
told  us  that  there  was  a  call  from 
medical  schools  and  colleges  for  Can¬ 
ada  balsam  —  as  the  viscous,  fluid  pitch 
of  the  balsam  fir  is  called  in  com¬ 
mercial  language.  The  microscope  was 
then  just  coming  into  use  for  practical 
work  in  some  of  the  courses,  in  which 
some  of  the  objects  examined  needed 
to  be  preserved.  For  that  purpose 
Canada  balsam  served  admirably,  but 
the  schools  and  colleges  were  having 
some  trouble  in  getting  enough  of  it 
and  so  had  offered  fifty  cents  a  fluid 
ounce  for  it  —  for  lots  of  fifty  ounces 
or  more. 

To  Addison  and  myself,  who  were  on 
the  lookout  for  chances  to  earn  money 
for  our  expenses  when  we  should  go 
away  to  college,  the  news  brought 
visions  of  large  and  immediate  profits; 
for  on  the  bottoms  of  Lurvey’s  Stream, 
just  below  Boundary  Camp,  grew  thou¬ 
sands  on  thousands  of  balsam  firs.  We 
should  have  little  trouble,  we  thought, 
in  collecting  several  hundred  ounces  of 
the  stuff. 

We  had  two  small  tin  cups  made  at 
the  village  hardware  store  for  gather¬ 
ing  the  pitch;  each  held  about  a  pint 
and  had  a  sharp  brim  that  sloped  in¬ 
ward  on  one  side,  so  that  we  could 
press  it  close  to  the  bark  of  the  fir 
directly  xmder  the  little  bolls,  or  blist¬ 
ers.  Then  we  would  prick  the  boll  with 
a  knife  and  squeeze  it  with  the  back 
of  the  blade,  and  in  that  way  we  coifid 
very  quickly  press  out  the  contents  of 
the  blister  into  the  cup. 

The  fattest  bolls,  however,  are  usu¬ 
ally  out  of  reach  —  eight,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  above  the  ground;  and  so  we  made 
short,  light  ladders,  not  more  than  six 
pounds  in  weight,  to  set  against  the 
tree  trunk.  Those  little  ladders,  the 
tin  cups  and  the  knives,  together  with 
several  quart  bottles  into  which  we 
could  empty  the  contents  of  the  cups, 
made  up  our  equipment  for  gathering 
balsam. 

The  first  time  we  went  up  to  the  fir 
bottoms  was  on  one  of  those  early  days 
of  May  that  after  the  raw  weather  of 
April  has  always  seemed  so  hot.  There 
in  the  woods  not  a  breath  of  air  stir¬ 
red.  The  raw  smell  of  the  balsam  was 
in  the  air;  along  the  mucky  bank  of 
the  stream  lush-green  bunches  of  In¬ 
dian  poke  were  springing  up;  the  early- 
blossoming  mooseberry  had  already 
opened  its  flat,  white  clusters;  and  here 
and  there  appeared  the  deep  red  of  the 
wake-robin.  Gathering  the  liquid  pitch 
of  the  balsam  firs  is  not  exactly  an  easy 
task.  A  single  blister  contains  very 
little;  indeed,  we  had  to  work  very 
diligently  in  order  to  collect  twenty 
ounces. 

While  we  were  among  the  balsams 
that  first  day  we  several  times  heard  a 
singular  sound  some  little  distance  west 
of  the  stream,  where  the  bottoms  end¬ 
ed  at  the  foot  of  the  craggy  hills. 
Neither  Addison  nor  I  had  ever  heard 
anything  like  it,  and  we  were  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  it  was  made  by  an  animal 
or  by  a  bird. 

The  next  forenoon  when  we  return¬ 
ed  to  our  task  we  heard  the  sound 
again,  this  time  repeated  quite  per¬ 
sistently,  —  Crake,  crake,  crake!  —  a 
harsh,  dissonant  cry.  Our  curiosity 
was  so  much  aroused  that  at  last  we 
set  down  our  cups  and  went  to  see 
what  we  could  discover.  We  easily 
followed  the  direction  of  the  sounds 
and,  coming  to  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
hUls,  saw  two  jet-black  birds  almost 
three  times  as  large  as  crows,  flapping 
about  a  great  rock. 


“Those  must  be  ravens,”  Addison 
said.  “Maybe  they  have  a  nest  here.” 

Ravens  are  rarely  seen  south  of  the 
45th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  which 
is .  near  the  northern  boundary  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont.  We  had 
never  seen  one  at  the  old  farm  in  Maine, 
or  up  in  the  great  woods,  but  once  or 
twice  afterwards  we  saw  and  heard 
them  at  Boundary  Camp. 

This  pair  appeared  to  be  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  something  in  a  hole  near 
the  root  of  a  large,  old  yellow  birch 
tree  that  leaned  outward  from  the  foot 
of  the  rocks.  First  one  and  then  the 
other  of  the  pair  woifid  flap  down  from 
the  top  of  the  rocks  and,  lighting  on 
the  tips  of  its  toes,  would  dance  up 
to  that  hole  and  squall  into  it. 

By  the  time  they  had  done  this  once 
or  twice  there  would  be  a  response 
from  within  the  hole  in  the  form  of 
low,  ugly  growls  and  the  sudden  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  nearly  black  head  and 
snapping  teeth.  The  raven,  still  crak- 
ing  obstreperously,  would  dance  back 
out  of  reach  and,  with  two  flaps  of  its 
big  black  wings,  would  mount  the  rock. 

Concealed  by  the  fir  trunks  a  little 
way  behind  the  birch,  we  watched  them 
for  some  time.  During  the  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  that  we  stood  there  the 
animal,  whatever  it  was,  never  once 
emerged  wholly  from  its  hole  but  con¬ 
tented  itself  with  darting  out  its  head 
and  ferociously  gnashing  its  white 
teeth. 

Thinking  that  the  animal  was  a  wol¬ 
verene,  I  went  back  to  the  buckboard 
for  our  gun,  while  Addison  watched 
the  hole.  The  skin  of  a  wolverene  is 
worth  something,  even  as  late  as  May; 
and  in  any  case  it  is  always  well  to 
make  an  end  of  a  wolverene. 

The  fun — on  the  ravens’  part — was 
still  going  on  when  I  got  back.  Addi¬ 
son  took  the  gim  and,  watching  his 
chance  when  the  head  appeared  at  the 
hole  again,  fired  a  charge  of  shot  at  it. 
The  ravens  went  flapping  out  of  sight, 
with  dismal  squalls,  but  the  shot  evi¬ 
dently  did  not  reach  its  mark,  for  when 
we  ran  up  to  the  hole  we  found  no 
trace  of  the  supposed  wolverene.  The 
animal  appeared  to  have  retreated  up 


inside  the  trunk  of  the  hollow  birch 
tree,  and  as  we  had  no  axe  that  day 
with  which  to  cut  the  tree  down  we 
returned  to  our  work  of  collecting 
balsam. 

When  we  got  home  we  told  Willis 
Murch,  a  young  neighbor  of  ours  who 
had  done  a  good  deal  of  trapping,  that 
we  had  seen  a  wolverene;  and  on  the 
following  day  he  took  an  axe  and  a 
fox  trap  and  accompanied  us  to  the 
bottoms. 

The  ravens  had  left  the  place;  and 
we  thought  it  quite  likely  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  with  the  black  head  had  gone;  but 
on  thumping  the  birch  trxmk  we  heard 
fitful  low  growls  from  inside. 

A  moment  later  the  creature  thrust 


By  C.  A.  STEPHENS 


out  its  head  and  clicked  its  teeth  so 
savagely  that  we  jumped  back  out  of 
reach.  Before  Willis  could  fire,  the 
animal  drew  back;  and  neither  by 
throwing  stones  nor  by  any  other 
means  could  we  provoke  it  to  show 
itself  again. 

As  I  have  said,  the  old  birch  tree  was 
very  large,  almost  three  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter,  and  it  leaned  outward  at  a 
considerable  slant.  After  we  had 
brought  stones  and  blocked  the  hole  at 
the  ground,  so  that  the  animal  could 
not  get  out  if  it  tried,  Willis  took  the 
axe  and  began  to  chop  into  the  tree. 
Addison  meanwhile  stood  by  with  the 
gun,  and  I  armed  myself  with  a  club. 
The  tree  trunk  proved  to  be  merely  a 
hollow  shell,  and  Willis  soon  cut  into  the 
cavity.  We  coifid  hear  the  animal  in¬ 
side  growling  fiercely. 

When  Willis  had  cut  the  birch  half¬ 
way  asunder,  it  suddenly  fell  with  a 
crash.  We  all  sprang  away.  As  the 
trunk  struck  the  earth,  dust  and  punk- 
flew  from  the  cavity,  and  almost  in  the 
same  instant  the  imprisoned  animal, 
covered  with  the  yellow  dust,  dashed 
forth,  spitting,  growling  and  snarling. 

Bang!  went  Addison’s  gun;  but  he 
missed.  Willis  hurled  the  axe  at  the 
beast  and  ran.  In  fact,  we  all  re- 
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Scandal 

Scandal,  like  downy  thistle  seed 
Will  float  afar,  to  light  and  breed; 

A  whispered  breath  however  slight. 
Will  start  it  on  corrupting  flight; 
Minds,  like  uncultivated  soil,  , 

Will  give  it  growth  with  little  toil 
And  there  it  multiplies  and  breeds, 

As  fast  as  vile  and  noxious  weeds. 
When  whispered  into  willing  ears, 

Its  venom  causes  evil  fears; 

It  poisons  truth  and  sets  up  dreads. 
That  with  each  telling  wider  spreads. 
Restrain  the  breath,  so  that  it  may 
Not  start  these  vile  seeds  on  their  way; 
Let  seeds  of  scandal  pass  you  by. 

Or  give  them  only  place  to  die. 

— Spencer  B.  Pope, 
New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

Editor^s  Note  :  The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Corner  belongs  to  our  readers.  When 
.space  permits,  we  will  print  in  each  issue 
what  in  our  judgment  is  the  best  amateur 
poem  received  during  the  preceding  two 
weeks.  The  author  of  each  poem  printed 
will  receive  $2.00.  No  poem  will  be  re¬ 
turned.  Send  to  Poetry  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca. 
N.  Y. 

Correction  and  Apology 

We  regret  that  the  poem  “Consolation” 
in  the  Amateur  Poet’s  Corner,  January  4 
issue,  was  not  an  original  poem  but 
rather  is  the  work  of  Helen  Welshimer 
and  was  printed  in  Good  Housekeeping. 
This  was  not  intentional  on  the  part  of 
the  person  sending  it.  It  was  a  misunder¬ 
standing. 

We  greatly  regret  the  error  and  in  order 
that  it  may  not  be  repeated,  we  empha¬ 
size  that  poems  sent  for  this  corner  must 
be  the  original  work  of  an  amateur. 


treated;  and  before  the  gun  smoke  and 
dust  cleared,  the  creature,  instead  of 
running  away,  had  gone  back  inside  the 
hollow  tree. 

Willis  glanced  at  Addison,  who  laugh¬ 
ed  sheepishly.  All  three  of  us  felt  a 
little  ashamed  at  having  shown  the 
white  feather,  but  the  beast  had  look¬ 
ed  uncommonly  savage.  The  air  was 
still  charged  with  the  venomous  effluvia 
that  it  had  spit  forth. 

“Look  here,  now,  that  creature  has 
got  some  young  ones  in  that  tree!” 
were  Willis’s  first  words.  “It  would 
have  run  away  if  it  hadn’t.  And  that’s 
no  wolverene,”  he  added,  picking  up 
the  axe  as  Addison  stood  reloading  the 
gun.  “A  wolverene  always  has  a  yel¬ 
lowish  stripe  along  each  side  of  its 
back.  That’s  a  pekan.” 

“What!  A  black  cat,  a  fisher?”  ex¬ 
claimed  Addison. 

“Yes,  siree,  it  is,  and  a  big  one, 
too,”  replied  Willis.  “Keep  quiet,  now, 
and  I’ll  catch  it. 

He  bent  the  springs  of  the  fox  trap 
with  his  knee,  attached  the  chain  to  a 
pole,  and  then,  venturing  up  to  the  old 
birch  trunk,  placed  the  trap  just  with¬ 
in  the  hole  at  the  butt  of  the  tree, 
where  it  was  cut  off.  He  strewed  a 
few  handfuls  of  pimk  on  the  trap. 
Then,  taking  the  axe,  he  began  to  strike 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  farther  up  near 
the  top. 

After  a  few  blows  the  animal  dashed 
out  again.  It  scuffled  over  the  trap, 
which  sprang  with  a  click  and  caught 
one  of  its  hind  feet  in  an  unyielding 
grip. 

Such  a  flurry  as  went  on  for  a  few 
moments  we  had  never  before  witness¬ 
ed:  trap,  pole,  punk  and  black  beast 
whirled  in  indistinguishable  confusion; 
first  over  the  tree  trunk,  then  round 
and  about  the  splintered  stump  and  the 
big  rock  behind.  We  stood  amazed; 
it  seemed  impossible  that  so  many 
growls,  snarls  and  hisses  could  come 
from  one  throat  at  once. 

Snatching  the  alder  club  from  my 
hands,  Willis  dashed  up,  dealing  vigor- 


/T3  i 
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-^Song  Q?»^theLazij 

IN  winter  time  the  rabbits 
tease  me  half  to  death,  my 
apple  trees  ain’t  safe  a  mo¬ 
ment  from  them  pests,  when 
one  of  them  gits  tired  and 
rests,  a  substitute  just  takes 
his  place  and  chews  my  trees 
and  fills  his  face  with  bark 
from  off  those  high-priced 
trees.  Though  I  git  down  upon 
my  knees  and  aim  my  gun  and 
blaze  away  them  rabbits  won’t 
go  off  to  stay;  they  wave  their 
sassy  tails  at  me,  but  they 
won’t  let  my  apples  be.  When 
snow  is  thick  upon  the  gj-ound 
them  rabbits  like  to  come 
around,  my  orchard’s  where 
they  love  to  park,  they’ve  got 
a  yen  for  apple  bark.  They 
work  in  daytime  and  in  night, 
them  apple  trees  is  sure  a 
sight,  they  bark  them  apples, 
one  and  each,  as  high  and  far 
as  they  can  reach. 

Mirandy  says  a  piece  of 
screen  around  each  tree  would 
help  to  wean  them  rabbits 
off’n  apple  bark,  they  wouldn’t 
think  it  such  a  lark  a-chew- 
in’  on  that  wire,  for  their 
mouth  and  gums  would  soon 
git  sore.  I  should  of  got  down 
on  my  knees  last  fall  and  wir¬ 
ed  up  them  trees,  but  I  remem¬ 
ber  once  when  I  did  just  that  thing,  it  drifted  high  and  I  just  watched  them 
rabbits  go  a-walkin’  on  the  drifted  snow,  and  chew  my  trees  above  that  wire 
because  the  snow  was  drifted  higher.  I  reckon  that  there  ain’t  no  way  to  make 
the  apple  business  pay,  the  rabbits  and  the  codling  moths  just  wade  right  in 
like  they  was  boss,  there  ain’t  no  apples  left  for  me  when  they  have  et  their 
fill,  by  gee ! 
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ous  blows;  he  finally  landed  one  on  the 
beast’s  head  that  ended  the  fracas.  The 
animal  lay  limp.  Willis  lifted  it  by 
the  trap  and  then  took  the  trap  off  its 
foot.  Addison  and  I  both  lifted  the 
animal.  It  was  not  so  very  heavy,  not 
more  than  sixteen  or  seventeen  pounds. 
The  outer  coat  of  hair  was  long,  and, 
luilike  most  fur-bearing  animals,  it  was 
blacker  on  the  under  parts  of  its  body 
than  on  its  back  or  along  its  sides. 
On  the  breast,  fore  shoulders  and 
all  the  forward  parts  of  its  body  the 
black  hairs  were  sparsely  interspersed 
with  white  ones. 

We  had  never  seen  a  pekan  before. 
It  is  indifferently  called  a  fisher.  Pen¬ 
nant’s  marten  and  sometimes  “black 
cat”  and  “fish  cat.”  The  animal’s  furi¬ 
ous  spitting  and  hissing  and  its  en¬ 
venomed  breath  have  given  trappers 
some  reason  for  terming  it  a  cat.  As 
nearly  as  we  could  estimate  without  a 
tape,  this  female  was  not  less  than 
thirty-two  inches  in  length  from  the 
tip  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail, 
which  was  more  than  a  foot  long  and 
rather  bushy. 

As  this  was  May,  —  a  month  with¬ 
out  the  trappers’  magic,  — •  Willis  did 
not  think  that  the  skin  was  worth  re¬ 
moving;  but  he  felt  quite  sure  that 
there  were  young  pekans  in  the  hollow 
tree  and  accordingly  began  to  cut 
through  the  outer  shell  of  the  old  trunk 
to  find  them. 

Meanwhile  Addison  and  I  went  back 
to  our  work  of  gathering  balsam.  We 
had  lost  two  hours  already  and  could 
afford  to  waste  no  more. 

Before  long,  however,  we  heard  Wil¬ 
lis  shouting  to  us  that  he  had  found  the 
fisher  kittens,  and  we  returned  to  the 
birch  tree.  He  had  chopped  not  less 
than  ten  holes  in  the  log,  but  had  fin¬ 
ally  come  upon  the  kittens  far  up  to¬ 
ward  the  top,  where  a  limb  branched 
off  and  made  the  interior  cavity  larger. 

There  were  three  of  them,  not  much 
if  any  larger  than  house-cat  kittens, 
but  with  bigger,  blunt  noses.  Those 
little  snouts,  indeed,  seemed  the  big¬ 
gest  part  of  them.  The  kittens  had 
little  hair  on  them  as  yet;  indeed  they 
were  so  helpless  that  Willis  judged 
them  to  be  less  than  a  week  old. 

“We’ve  got  a  cat  at  home  that  has 
kittens,”  said  he.  “I’m  going  to  take 
these  little  pekans  to  her.  I’ll  drown 
the  kittens  and  let  her  raise  these.” 

“Do  you  think  she’ll  own  them?” 
Addison  asked  him. 

“Father  coaxed  a  cat  to  raise  a  fox 
cub  once,”  said  Willis.  “And  another 
time  the  same  cat  mothered  two  little 
otters  that  father  had  found  under  a 
log  jam.  I  don’t  see  why  a  cat  should 
object  to  pekans.” 

Willis  put  a  handful  of  moss  into  his 
hat  and,  laying  the  squirming  black 
kittens  on  it,  carried  them  to  the  buck- 
board.  We  had  a  box  that  we  used  for 
giving  the  horse  its  corn;  Willis  put 
them  into  that  box,  set  it  on  the  buck- 
board  and  covered  it  with  the  corn 
sack. 

Addison  and  I  returned  to  work, 
and  Willis,  making  himself  a  lit¬ 
tle  cup  of  birch  bark,  joined  us  at  our 
task.  We  worked  until  about  half  past 
four  o’clock  and  then  returned  to  the 
buckboard. 

To  our  amazement  we  found  the  box 
in  which  Willis  had  put  the  kittens  up¬ 
set,  and  one  of  them  missing. 

“A  fox  has  been  here  and  got  one 
of  the  kittens!”  Willis  exclaimed. 
“Either  a  fox  or  a  bobcat!” 

While  Addison  and  I  were  hitching 
up,  Willis  made  the  box  fast  on  the 
buckboard  and  put  the  two  remaining 
kittens  into  it.  As  we  were  about  to 
start,  however,  we  heard  growls  and 
saw  a  black  creature — -the  fisher — com¬ 
ing  slowly  toward  us  through  the  firs. 

“Great  Scott!”  Willis  exclaimed.  “It’s 
that  pekan!  She’s  come  to  life  and  is 
after  her  kits!  She’s  been  here  and  got 


one  and  carried  it  off!” 

Addison  thought  at  first  that  it  might 
be  the  mate  of  the  one  Willis  had 
knocked  on  the  head;  but  it  proved 
to  be  the  little  mother  herself. 

Like  the  wolverene,  the  fisher  pos¬ 
sesses  truly  amazing  vitality  and  a 
skull  that  defies  hard  blows.  This  one 
had  recovered  sufficiently  to  come  in 
quest  of  her  young  and  now  stood 
there,  fifty  feet  away,  growling  furi¬ 
ously  and  showing  a  marked  determi¬ 
nation  to  approach  and  fight  for  pos¬ 
session  of  them. 

We  were  all  thinking  the  same 
thought,  and  when  Willis  turned  to  us 
and  said,  “It  would  be  a  shame  to  keep 
them  now;  I  think  she’s  earned  them,” 
Addison  and  I  agreed  with  him. 

Willis  carried  the  box  a  few  steps 
toward  the  snarling  fisher  and,  setting 
it  down  on  the  ground,  drew  back. 
Instantly  the  savage  little  mother  dart¬ 
ed  forward,  seized  one  of  her  kittens 
in  her  mouth  and  ran  away  with  it. 

“She  will  be  back  for  the  other  one,” 
Willis  said  as  we  started  on;  and  later 
on  the  homeward  journey  he  remark¬ 
ed  that  he  hoped  the  poor  beast  would 
not  have  too  much  of  a  headache  that 
night,  and  that  anyway  it  is  always 
foolish  to  kill  fur-bearing  animals  in 
any  month  that  does  not  have  an  “r” 
in  it. 


I  Today  in  | 

I  Aunt  Janet’s  Garden  I 


Correcting  Past  Mistakes 

Before  I  make  out  my  seed  and 
plant  orders  I  must  plan  what  I 
shall  do  with  them  besides  mapping  out 
the  exact  location  for  such  plants  as 
I  must  move. 

I  have  decided  that  the  Butterfly 
bush  (Buddleia)  has  no  place  near  the 
foundation.  It  gets  too  leggy  and 
looks  better  when  at  a  distance  and 
combined  with  low  growing  shrubs 
which  would  hide  its  ugly  base.  So  it 
has  to  be  moved.  This  will  give  the 
Spirea  Thunbergii,  which  has  a  more 
graceful  habit  of  growth,  a  chance  to 
spread  and  take  the  place  of  the  larger 
butterfly  bush  which  was  crowding  it. 

Then  there  is  that  blue  spruce  which 
in  misguided  enthusiasm  I  planted 
near  the  house  a  few  years  ago.  This 
will  have  to  take  its  place  where  it 
has  room  enough  to  grow  to  its  pos¬ 
sible  height  of  50  to  100  feet.  Further¬ 
more,  blue  spruces  need  a  permanent 
background  of  green  evergreens  if  they 
are  to  show  off  best.  There  are  several 
other  major  changes  in  the  plantings 
which  have  to  be  made,  due  to  planting 
trees  of  ultimate  forest  size  where  on-  j 
ly  dwarf  shrubs  should  have  gone  in.  j 
Nobody  told  me  and  I  had  to  learn 
from  experience. 

Another  time  I  should  consult  a  re¬ 
liable  plant  encyclopedia  before  allow¬ 
ing  any  permanent  planting  to  go  in. 

When  these  large  items  have  been 
located,  then  it  will  be  easy  enough  to 
group  my  perennials  according  to  color, 
height  and  season  of  bloom;  later  the 
annuals  will  fill  in  the  spaces  left  by 
the  perennials.  For  cut  fiowers  for  the 
house  I  shall  depend  upon  rows  in  the 
vegetable  garden  where  perfect  blooms 
can  be  grown. 

*  *  * 

Among  garden  flowers  the  bearded 
iris  has  few  rivals  in  wealth  of  color. 

A  new  Cornell  bulletin,  E-324,  tells  how 
to  grow  it  successfully.  Write  to  the 
New  York  state  college  of  agriculture 
at  Ithaca,  New  York,  for  a  copy. 


Is  Yours  a  Prize  Recipe? 

Be  sure  to  read  “Buckwheat  Cakes” 
on  page  25  of  this  issue.  Note  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “in  order  to  get  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  matter,  we  have  decided  to 
offer  $1.00  for  the  best  letter  about  old- 
fashioned  buckwheat  cakes 


to  the  Farm  Conference  at  Ithaca,  Feb.  10-15 


ROUND  TRIP  FOR 

VA 

TIMES  THE  LOW 
ONE-WAY  FARE 


OOD  NEWS  for  those  who  plan  to  attend  the 
Farm  Conference  at  Ithaca !  Greyhound  has  re-' 
duced  its  usual  low  fares  to  an  even  smaller  figure 
for  the  round  trip  from  many  New  York  cities.  Ex¬ 
cursion  rates  will  be  in  effect  February  8-16.  Final 
limit  on  the  return  trip  is  midnight,  February  20. 
Greyhound  departures  are  frequent  and  well  timed. 
Coaches  are  easy-riding  and  comfortably  heated. 

SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  GREYHOUND  AGENT 
TODAY  FOR  LOW  FARES  AND  FULL  DETAILS. 


GRE^OUND 


If 

You 
Love 
Clothes 


spring! 

Fashions! 
and  You! 


The  Spring  Fashion 
Magazine  means  more 
charming  clothes  for 
YOU  and  YOUR  FAMILY 
this  season  for  less  money. 

See  the  enchanting  DATE 
DRESSES  in  the  new  street 
length  that  permits  wearing 
them  to  the  office  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  without  their  jackets  for 
dinner  and  informal  dancing  after 
five.  Learn  what  wonders  you  can 
accomplish  with  one  simple  frock  and 
a  variety  of  accessories.  There’s  page 
after  page  of  designs  so  amazingly 
simple  that  even  if  you  have  never  sewn 
a  stitch  in  your  life,  you  can  accomplish 
any  of  these  with  ease  and  satisfaction.  The 
HOLLYWOOD  STARS  reveal  many  of  their 
closely-guarded  BEAUTY  SECRETS.  There 
are  many  practical  and  charming  frocks  for  home 
wear  that  will  make  your  family  realize  you  are 
still  a  most  attractive  person.  Pretty  clothes  for 
the  children  that  can  be  made  quickly  and  inexpen¬ 
sively.  In  fact  you’ll  find  the  new  FASHION  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  crowded  with  STYLES  for  every  type  and  age 
and  every  occasion  in  your  busy  existence. 


Mail  your  order,  enclosing  only  twelve  cents,  to  the 

Pattern  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Name 


Address 
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Kernels, 

Screenings 

and  Chaff 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


1  SPENT  last  week  in  Washington. 

I  attended  an  endless  round  of 
meetings  which  decided  nothing.  I 
sat  in  on  a  few  hotel-bedroom  con¬ 
ferences  which  did.  Like  nearly 
everyone  else  I  ate  too  much  heavy 
.food,  breathed  too  much  smoke-filled 
air,  got  too  little  sleep,  and  took  no 
exercise. 

It  is  not  only  a  physical  but  a 
spiritual  relief  to  be  back  on  the 
farm.  I  wish  I  had  the  power  to 
portray  to  those  of  you  who  think 
that  the  government  can  solve  your 
personal  problems  the  waste,  the  in¬ 
efficiency,  and  the  downright  danger 
of  such  great  centralizations  of  pow¬ 
er  as  have  taken  place  under  the 
present  administration.  Washington 
hotels  are  packed.  The  streets  teem 
with  taxis.  Government  offices  over¬ 
flow  into  private  residences.  The 
closer  you  come  to  the  picture,  the 
more  you  are  impressed  with  the 
hopelessness  of  anything  that  is  fair 
or  constructive  for  agriculture  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Federal  Government 
except  as  it  deals  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  agriculture  in  the  broadest 
and  most  general  terms. 

A  Changed  Atmosphere 

Yet  I  would  not  be  drawing  an 
accurate  picture  if  I  should  give  you 
the  impression  that  the  atmosphere 
in  Washington  has  not  changed.  It 
distinctly  has.  At  one  end  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Avenue  sits  a  Congress  that 
resembles  nothing  quite  so  much  as 
a  bunch  of  kids  who  have  been 
caught  swimming  in  a  forbidden  pool 
without  bathing  suits.  They  are  a 
surprised,  an  embarrassed,  and  a 
slightly  sore  lot.  Somehow,  some 
way,  they  feel  that  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  at  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  the  nine  old  men  who 
sit  in  the  new  Supreme  Court  build¬ 
ing  have  made  them  out  a  bunch  of 
suckers  before  the  nation.  This 
hurts  their  pride.  Nothing  is  quite 
so  vital  to  a  true  Congressman  as 
his  pride. 

You  may  put  it  down  as  a  fact 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  going  to  be  darn  careful 
about  the  legislation  it  passes  in 
the  future.  This  is  the  healthiest 
situation  in  Washington  today. 

Nothing  to  Worry  About 

Not  on  the  basis  of  what  I  heard 
—  because  you  can  hear  plenty  in 
Washington  today- — but  because  of 
what  T  felt,  T  am  reasonabl}^  certain 
that  northeastern  farmers  have  little 
to  fear  in  the  way  of  national  legis¬ 
lation  affecting  agriculture  this  win¬ 
ter.  I,  of  course,  reserve  the  right 


For  two  reasons  I  am  showing  you  this  picture  of  some  Dorset  lambs  coming 
through  a  gate:  /  thought  you  might  like  to  see  what  our  high-grade  Dorset  lambs 
look  like  at  one  year  of  age.  They  will  be  bred  next  spring  to  drop  fall  lambs. 
Also  I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  the  device  of  a  “gate  within  a  gate*'. 
JVe  find  this  arrangement  quite  useful  in  separating  calves  from  cows,  and  in 
straining  a  flock  of  sheep  out  of  a  bunch  of  cattle.  As  we  get  time  at  Sunny- 
gables,  we  are  building  heavy  permanent  gates  out  of  home-sawed  oak  planks. 


to  change  this  opinion  at  any  time. 

I  draw  my  conclusions  not  only 
because  of  the  changed  attitude  of 
Congress,  which  I  have  reported 
above,  but  also  because  of  the  way 
farmers  are  feeling  throughout  the 
nation  and  because  of  the  changed 
temper  of  the  general  public. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
the  AAA  was  just  what  was  needed 
to  bring  a  lot  of  people,  including 
some  of  the  most  ardent  New  Deal¬ 
ers,  to  their  senses.  It  furnished  an 
"out”  for  officials  who  had  promised 
farmers  more  than  they  could  possi¬ 
bly  deliver  to  them.  At  the  same 
time,  it  gave  opportunity  for  a  pause 
and  an  inventory.  This  inventory 
discloses  an  agriculture  through¬ 
out  the  nation  which  has  made  a 
surprising  recovery  in  two  and  a 
half  years'. 

(1)  Because  of  devaluation  of  the 
dollar,  prices  which  basic  agricultur¬ 
al  commodities  bring  are  up  better 
than  6o  per  cent. 

(2)  Through  the  agency  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  have 
re-financed  at  substantial  savings  in 
capital  commitments  and  interest 
rates. 

(3)  Because  of  improved  con¬ 
sumption  and  the  drought,  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses  have  largely  disap¬ 
peared. 

(4)  Through  the  AAA  an  emerg¬ 
ency  was  met  and  some  real  experi¬ 
ence  gained  in  the  handling  of  sur¬ 
pluses  through  such  operations  as 
“The  Surplus  Commodities  Corpora¬ 
tion”,  which  was  not  knocked  out  by 
the  Supreme  Court  decision. 

(5)  The  leadership  which  help¬ 
ed  to  bring  about  this  remarkable 
recovery  is  still  available.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  it  is  chastened 
by  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  is 
more  experienced,  and  is  much  more 
appreciative  of  its  limitations. 

As  a  northeastern  farmer,  I  am 
content  to  let  the  two  political  par¬ 
ties  work  the  situation  out.  I  am 
convinced  that  there  are  many 


things  under  my  own  control 
which  are  going  to  be  much  more 
effective  in  determining  my  farm 
income  next  year  than  anything 
which  will  be  done  in  Washington 
this  winter. 

HP  *  ^ 

Sunnygables  Notes 

As  we  go  down  in  the  silo,  the  al¬ 
falfa  ensilage  gets  better.  It  is  now 
quite  moist,  olive  green  in  color,  and 
has  the  smell  of  good  com  ensilage. 
There  is  no  noticeable  trace  of  the 
characteristic  odor  of  straight  pea  vine 
or  clover  ensilage.  I  am  delaying 
sending  out  samples  imtil  we  get  to 
about 'the  middle  of  the  silo.  There  is 
still  considerable  spoilage  around  the 
sides  and  doors. 

*  *  * 

From  preliminary  figures  it  would 
appear,  after  taking  into  consideration 
the  cost  of  chicks,  the  cost  of  fuel  and 
bedding,  and  the  cost  of  feed,  and  de¬ 
ducting  receipts  from  cockerels  and  cull 
pullets,  that  we  will  raise  a  five  months 
old  cross-bred  Red-Rock  pullet  this 
winter  cheaper  than  we  raised  a  five 
months  old  Leghorn  pullet  last  summer. 
*  *  * 

In  letting  our  loose  horses  run  vmder 

a  shed  to  feed,  we  have  found  that  it 
pays  to  build  some  rough  stalls;  other¬ 
wise  the  boss  of  the  bunch  makes  life 
miserable  for  the  others  when  they  try 
to  feed. 

^  m  * 

We  are  getting  the  best  production 

from  our  yearling  hens  this  winter  that 
we  have  ever  had.  We  force-moulted 
them  early  in  the  fall,  gave  them  a 
short  rest,  and  then  put  them  under 
all-night  lights.  Before  the  lights  are 
put  on  at  night,  however,  the 'house  is 
allowed  to  grow  dark  enough  so  that 
all  the  birds  seek  the  roosts  and  rest 
for  an  hour  or  so.  The  lights  are  then 
turned  on  and  a  light  feeding  of  scratch 
is  fed.  For  three  nights  in  succession, 
not  more  than  three  hens  have  remain¬ 
ed  on  the  roost  when  the  scratch  was 
fed.  One  night  every  bird  got  off. 

*  *  * 

Mineral  Deficiency 

Our  experimental  flock  of  Red-Rock 
chicks  has  come  through  their  first 
fourteen  weeks  of  life  with  little 
trouble.  They  seem  to  have  grown 
faster  than  any  chicks  we  have  had 


Sitting  on  the  fence,  where  they  are 
obviously  scared  and  uncomfortable 
because  they  have  not  yet  learned  to 
perch,  are  three  Red-Rock  cross-breds. 
We  put  these  chicks  in  the  brooder 
house  around  the  first  of  October.  At 
fourteen  weeks  the  cockerels,  which 
look  like  Plymouth  Rocks,  averaged 
41^  pounds  and  sold  locally  as  fryers 
for  22c.  The  pullets,  most  of  which 
are  black  with  golden  red  markings  — 
see  the  bird  in  the  center  —  act  as 
though  they  were  going  to  start  laying 
at  a  little  over  four  months  old.  Per¬ 
haps,  however,  we  are  not  reading  the 
signs  correctly.  The  bird  at  the  left 
should  be  a  cockerel  because  of  its 
markings,  but  it  looks  like  a  pullet.  / 
have  a  bet  up  with  Dr.  Hutt,  head  of 
the  poultry  Department  at  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  as 
to  what  it  will  turn  out  to  be. 


before.  Recently  we  decided  to  keep 
the  pullets  as  layers  and  sell  the  cock¬ 
erels.  We  have  continued  to  feed  the 
pullets  their  regular  ration  of  all  the 
mash  they  will  eat  and  a  small  amoimt 
of  corn.  We  then  set  about  finding  the 
cheapest  fattening  ration  for  the  cock¬ 
erels. 

A  ration  was  set  up  for  the  cockerels 
that  consisted  of  a  wet  corn  meal  mash 
at  noon,  cracked  com  night  and  morn¬ 
ing,  and  a  minimum  of  mash.  This 
was  supplemented  with  about  two 
quarts  of  cod  liver  oil  to  100  povmds 
of  cracked  corn.  The  cockerels  have 
been  fed  this  way  for  two  weeks.  A 
few  cases  of  slipped  tendon  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  last  few  days.  These, 
with  one  exception,  have  been  cock¬ 
erels.  The  one  pullet  is  a  cull  that  was 
kept  with  the  cockerels. 

These  cases  were  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Dr.  H.  S.  Wilgus,  Jr.,  of  the 
poultry  nutrition  department  at  Cornell. 
He  expressed  the  opinion  that  our  cock¬ 
erel  ration  was  too  low  in  minerals  for 
the  age  and  development  of  the  birds. 
We  are  now  going  to  add  four  per  cent 
ground  limestone  to-  the  com  meal.  By 
doing  this.  Dr.  Wilgus  believes  that  we 
will  be  adding  enough  calcium  to  the 
ration.  This  experience  has  shown  us 
that  we  cannot  neglect  minerals  in 
grrowing  birds. — H.  E.  Babcock,  Jr. 


AiXierican  Agriculturi^st,  February  1,  1936 
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Conducted  by  H.  L.  GOSLINE 


»25.00  TRAUD  REWARD  —  AMKRICAN  AGIUCULTTJRKST  will  pay  $25.00  for 
evidence  leading  lo  the  arrest,  conriction  and  Imprisonment  for  at  least  30 
days  of  any  person  or  pcrson.s  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the 
premises  an  AMERICAN  AGUICULTURIST  Subscriber  who  has  I’rotective  Service 
Bureau  Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim 
for  the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction. 
Reward  does  NOT  apply  to  conviction  for  theft. 

Menibership  in  the  I’rotectite  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Subscribers.  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  suppo-sedly  reliable  bu.siness  concerns  (does  not  include  obligations 
between  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old)  ;  and  any  in¬ 
quiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  making. 
Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau.  American  Agrictilturist.  Savings  Rank 
RiUg..  Ithaca.  N.  Y 


All  That  Glitters  is  Not  Gold 

Nine  individuals,  alleged  to  have  been 
associated  with  efforts  to  sell  shares  in 
the  Coronado  Gold  Mine,  Inc.,  by  a  New 
York  brokerage  concern,  have  been  in¬ 
dicted  on  charges  of  using  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud.  Among  the 
men  was  Clayton 
Morse,  head  of  both 
concerns.  It  is 
claimed  that  quo¬ 
tations  were  boost¬ 
ed  from  $1.48  a 
share  to  $4.25  and 
100,000  shares  unloaded  on  the  public. 
We  mention  this  as  warning  against 
investing  in  any  stock  until  you  have 
checked  reliability  with  someone  you 
know  and  in  whom  you  have  absolute 
confidence. 


Law  Catches  Up 

During  the  past  several  months, 
many  subscribers  have  asked  the  re¬ 
liability  of  the  American  Automobile 
Service  League  and  the  U.  S.  Motorists’ 
Association,  organizations  which  put 
out  a  membership  service  contract 
which  was  claimed  to  be  an  advantage 
to  automobile  owners.  Strangely 
enough,  many  of  our  subscribers  got 
the  idea  they  were  buying  automobile 
liability  insurance. 

Attorney-General  John  Bennett,  Jr., 
of  New  York  State  reports  indictment 
of  19  persons  connected  with  these  two 
organizations,  7  of  whom  have  already 
been  arrested,  including  Steve  Miller, 
president  of  both  companies.  The  at¬ 
torney-general  characterizes  it  as  an 
automobile  club  racket  which  has  cost 
motorists  two  million  dollars  in  three 
years.  Hundreds  of  Amei'ican  Agricul¬ 
turist  subscribers  who  wrote  the  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  before  they  invested  saved 
their  money.  Many  other  similar  con¬ 
cerns  are  still  doing  business. 

*  *  * 

Sounds  Good,  But  — 

A  representative  of  the  Creditors  Secur¬ 
ity  Corporation  of  New  York  came  here 
in  January.  I  gave  him  some  bills  to  col¬ 
lect.  He  claimed  he  would  have  most  of 
them  in  30  days.  At  different  times,  they 
asked  to  have  itemized  bills,  which 
I  sent.  I  then  heard  no  more  from  them, 
so  I  sent  them  a  registered  letter  which 
was  returned.  Can  you  help  me  locate 
them? 

The  one  letter-head  from  the  Credi¬ 
tors  Security  Corporation  which  our 
subscriber  enclosed,  listed  as  one  of 
their  services,  “Skips  Located.”  How¬ 
ever,  there  was  no  suggestion  as  to 
what  to  do  when  the  locator  skips!  It 
is  our  opinion  that  no  reputable  col¬ 
lection  agency  can  afford  to  send  agents 
axound  the  country  drumming  up  trade. 
It  is  too  costly.  Dozens  of  collection 
agencies  do  send  agents  around,  and 
our  files  are  cluttered  with  letters  from 
subscribers  who  wished  they  hadn't 
signed  up. 

The  usual  result  is  that  the  collection 
agency  keeps  most  or  all  of  what  they 
collect,  and  their  customer  gets  all  the 
ill  will.  Do  your  own  collecting  or  let 
Us  check  the  reliability  of  the  agency 
before  you  sign  a  contract. 
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anywhere  about  the  home  or  on  its 
premises;  that  the  cultivation  is  easy; 
and  that  as  much  as  540  per  cent  profit 
can  be  obtained  in  the  business.  The 
stipulation  points  out  that  Rowe’s  ad¬ 
vertisements  were  also  deceptive  and 
misleading  because  they  omitted  the 
material  fact  that  the  business  of  grow¬ 
ing  mushrooms  for  the  market  is  one 
of  great  difficulty,  involving  intricate 
processes  which  must  be  carefully  fol¬ 
lowed  to  make  the  venture  commercial¬ 
ly  profitable. 

Perhaps  these  statements  might  ap¬ 
ply  equally  to  any  concern  that  makes 
similar  claims  about  mushrooms. 

* 

Some  “Mark  Up” 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  Na¬ 
tional  Mechanical  Training  School  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio?  I  am  considering  a  cor¬ 
respondence  course  in  Diesel  Engines. 

It  appears  that  the  lessons  in  the 
course  come  from  a  book  called  “The 
DeLuxe  Eldition  of  the  Diesel  Engin¬ 
eering  Handbook”  which  can  be  pur-  1 
chased  by  anyone  for  $5.00.  Inasmuch 
as  the  course  which,  in  addition  to  the 
lessons,  includes  a  few  mimeographed 
questions  on  each  lesson,  is  sold  for 
$147,  it  is  up  to  the  individual  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  or  not  the  questions  are 
worth  the  difference  between  $147  and 
$5.00.  Perhaps  the  student  could  get 
the  same  approximate  results  by  buying 
the  book,  working  out  the  questions 
and  correcting  them  by  referring  to  the 
text! 

2|:  ;|t  jJ: 

Foretell  Future  from  Past  Record  j 

Are  shares  in  the  New  England  Lamp  I 
Works  a  good  investment? 

It  appears  that  the  New  Ekigland 
Lamp  Works  is  a  consolidation  of  com-  ' 
panics  in  which  the  president,  Harry  A. 
Brinkerhoff,  has  previously  been  inter¬ 
ested. 

On  November  26,  1930,  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Stevens  of  New  Jersey  issued  an 
order  permanently  restraining  Harry 
A.  Brinkerhoff,  the 
Brinkerhoff  Electric 
Company,  from  sell¬ 
ing  any  securities 
whatsoever  in  the 
state  of  New  Jersey. 

Brinkerhoff  himself, 
in  1933,  spent  some 
time  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Prison, 
after  a  conviction  on  charges  of  obtain¬ 
ing  money  under  false  pretenses. 

We  know  of  no  promotion  of  Brink- 
erhoff’s  that  has  been  profitable  to  in¬ 
vestors. 

*  *  * 

References 

Last  fall  the  'Peter  Pan  Confectionery 
Company  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  asked  me 
to  ship  them  ten  cases  of  honey.  They 
gave  several  references.  The  bill  amount¬ 
ed  to  $43.20.  Though  we  have  written 
them  several  times,  we  can  get  no  re¬ 
sponse.  I  have  just  been  informed  that 
there  is  no  Peter  Pan  Confectionery  Co. 
listed  in  the  telephone  book  and  that  the 
address  given  me  is  a  three  floor  tene¬ 
ment  house,  empty  except  for  one  family. 
The  Peter  Pan  Company,  so  I  am  told, 
has  failed  two  or  three  times  and  has  no 
assets. 


Mushroom  Growing  Not  Easy 

C.  L.  Rowe,  trading  under  the  name 
of  Interstate  Mushroom  Industries,  has 
®|p3ed  a  stipulation  with  the  Federal 
^ade  Commission.  Engaged  in  the 
sale  of  mushroom  spawn,  and  instruc¬ 
tions  for  growing  mushrooms,  he 
agrees  to  discontinue  advertising  that 
oiushrooms  can  be  successfully  grown 


We  publish  this  letter  for  our  read¬ 
ers’  information.  References  are 
sometimes  given  on  the  supposition 
that  the  customer  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  check  on  them.  Sometimes, 
too,  references  given  are  confederates 
who  have  been  coached  to  tell  a  good 
story.  The  only  absolutely  safe  way 
is  to  check  the  credit  rating  of  un¬ 
known  firms  before  shipping. 


The  Features  You  Can’t  See 
in  a  Plow  Are  as  Important  as 
Those  You  Can 


McCormick-Deerir^g  3-bottom  Little  Genius  Plow  pulled  by  the  McCormick-Deering  W-30  Tractor. 


•  The  reputation  of  McCormick- 
Deering  Plowss  is  based  on  the 
features  that  don’t  show  up  on  the 
surface  just  as  much  as  on  those 
you  can  see.  Years  of  experience 
designing  plows,  precision  manu¬ 
facturing  methods,  skilled  work¬ 
manship,  and  careful  selection  and 
treatment  of  materials  make  up 
the  "hidden  quality”  you  get  in 
McCormick-Deering  Plows. 

Whether  you  want  a  walking 
plow  or  a  multiple-bottom  tractor 


plow  your  safest  investment  is 
McCormick-Deering.  This  is  the 
line  that  has  plows  of  every  type 
and  bottoms  for  every  soil.  Be¬ 
sides  walking  and  tractor  plows 
there  are  sulky  and  gang  plows, 
two-way  plows,  and  various  sizes 
and  types  of  disk  plows. 

The  McCormick-Deering  dealer 
can  provide  plows  built  especially 
for  your  kind  of  conditions.  See 
him  when  you  are  in  the  market 
for  a  plow. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


(incorporated) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


Famous  GLECKNER  Oak  Tan  Harness 
NOW  $39.95  and  up 


DOUBLE  WEAR— NO  EXTRA  COSY 

Take  advantage  of  these  new  low  prices  forGIJCGKNBR 
Quality.  With  a  Gleckner  Oak-Tan  har- 
nes.s  your  horse.s  will  work  better.  Pat¬ 
ented  leather  re-enf orcers  give  double  wear 
to  straps  and  prevent  costly  break-downs. 

Write  at  once  for  latest  price  li.st  de¬ 
scribing  all  models.  Give  name  of  your 
harness  or  implement  dealer. 

W.  W.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  CO.,  SigiTof  the 
_  Canton,  Pa.  Gleckner 

57  Ytart  In  tie  Harness  Basiness.  dealer 

Member  of  Horse  a)id  Mule  Association  of  America. 


luaranteed  hlehest  quality  at  lowest 
prices.  (lopper-Blend Steel,  99  92/100% 
pure  zinc  galvanized.  Horse-high, 
Bull-strong,  Pig-tight  Farm  Fence : 
Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence,  Steel 
Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Paints,  Roof¬ 
ing.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT. 
KITSELMAN  BROTHERS 
Box  203  Muncie,  Indiana. 


—  LET  US  . . 

TAN  YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

Send  for  CataioQ 
THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

560  Lyeil  Avenue  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 

Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that  your  policy  is  to  run  out 
soon,  renew  it  right  away  with  an  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  agent  or  direct  to  A.  A.  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

10  NORTH  CHERRY  ST.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

. . . . . 


INVENTORS 

Write  for  new  FREK  book  “Patent  Guide  for  the  In¬ 
ventor”  and  "Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge  for 
preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  &  Hyman 
Berman,  73-E  Adams  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Reg¬ 
istered  Patent  Attorneys  Before  U.  S.  Patent  Office.) 


SAVES 


i 


MEAT  PIE  . . .  family  style 

DELICIOUS,  ECONOMICAL 


ihe  simplest  way  to  make  a  family 
happier  is  to  give  them  something  a 
little  different  to  eat.  Get  the  folder 
of  "balanced"  recipes  packed  in 
Pillsbury's  Best  Flour.  Try  the  Meat  Pie 
recipe — then  each  of  the  others.  You'll 
find  all  these  dishes  just  as  appetizing 
as  the  Meat  Pie. 

Pillsbury's  Best  will  work  perfectly 
for  all  your  baking — not  just  for 
bread.  It  makes  not  only  light,  golden- 
brown  rich-flavored  bread  but  also 


prize-winning  cakes,  cookies  and 
pies. 

Pillsbury's  Best  never  causes  a  baking 
failure.  Such  failures  waste  all  the  in¬ 
gredients  and  can  cost  you  far  more 
than  you  could  ever  save  on  undepend¬ 
able  cheap  flour. 

Pillsbury's  Best  is  milled  from  a 
"balanced"  blend  of  carefully  selected 
wheats.  It  is  right  for  everything  you 
bake,  and  it  is  always  the  same— 
always  dependable. 


WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  THE  STORE,  REMEMBER-PILLSBURY’S  BEST 
FLOUR  IS  MORE  ECONOMICAL  BECAUSE  IT’S  A  BETTER  FLOUR 


'  o.  T  T  ^ 
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Getting  Up  X/ie  Woo^/  m  1854 


(  HE  GROUND  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
-■-  is  covered  with  snow  and  yonder  build¬ 
ings  ai*e  completely  thatched  with  a  fleecy 
covering  —  but  it  is  a  good  and  truthful  New 
England  scene,  and  the  good  flesh  in  which  the 
cattle  appear;  the  independent  aspect  of  the 
farmers,  and  even  the  pertness  and  spirit  of  the 
little  terrier  dog,  all  tell  a  story  of  ample 
competence. 

“Those  hickory  logs  are  tough  and  will  re¬ 
quire  labor  to  reduce  them  to  the  proper  di¬ 
mensions  for  the  bright  and  cheerful  fireplace 
of  the  farmer’s  kitchen.  Once  there,  how  they 
will  blaze,  and  smoke,  and  crackle,  and  sing 
while  the  bleak  winds  whistle  without,  and 
glad  faces  are  lit  up  not  only  by  the  flashing 


blaze  of  the  wood  but  by  honest  and  loving 
domestic  hearts  within.” 

Thus  wrote  an  editor  in  1854  when  first  pub¬ 
lishing  the  above  picture  —  No.  2  in  our  series 
of  old  time  scenes.  There  is  something  about 
these  old-time  pictures  (see  Page  28  in  our 
January  18  issue  for  the  January  one)  that 
gives  one  a  feeling  that  people  were  more  com¬ 
fortable  and  contented  long  ago,  when  life 
seemed  to  be  less  complex.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  fathers  had  their  own  problems  and 
they  were  just  as  difficult  as  ours.  In  an  issue 
of  American  Agricidturist  published  in  1873, 
during  the  hard  times  following  the  Civil  War, 
the  editor  said: 

“There  is  at  the  present  time  a  widespread 
dissatisfaction  among  farmers  in  regard  to  the 


conditions  and  prospects  of  our  agriculture. 
High  wages,  exorbitant  freights,  and  low 
prices  for  our  products  have  a  depressing  ef¬ 
fect.  Many  farmers  think  we  shall  never  see 
good  times  again.  They  are  propo.sing  all 
sorts  of  remedies  —  some  good  and  some  bad. 
What  we  propose  to  do,  and  to  recommend  to 
the  farmer  readers  of  American  Agriculturist, 
is  to  stick  to  the  farm.  The  darkest  hour  of  the 
night  is  often  just  before  daybreak.  Agncul- 
ture  will  be  profitable  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  and  we  believe  more  so.  Let  us  take 
good  care  of  the  stock  this  winter  and  get 
everything  ready  for  a  vigorous  push  at  farm 
work  in  the  spring.  Now  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  another  season,  let  us  make  up  our 
minds  to  be  better  men  and  better  farmers.” 


Want  to  Keep  Posted  on  National  News  ?  Read  Pages  14  and  15. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  15,  1936 


Sciss  and  Applesass 


Farm  **Beauty  Helps*’ 

The  other  day  I  read  about  some  wo¬ 
man  who  wants  farm  wives  to  start 
a  husband’s  shave-every-day  campaign.  I 
believe  this  shaving  business  can  be  hand¬ 
led  better  by  us  wives  snapping  out  of 
the  old  rut  ourselves.  If  we  look  nice,  it 
will  put  the  idea  into  their  heads  to  clean 
up  and  we  can  leave  off  the  nagging.  I 
think  lots  of  us  farm  wives  need  jacking 
up  on  our  appearance  once  in  a  while, 
and  we  have  the  best  chance  in  the  world 
to  fix  ourselves  up  at  very  little  cost,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  so  many  beauty  helps 
right  at  home  on  our  pantry  shelves. 
Here  are  some  cheap  and  good  beauty 
hints : 

For  dark  or  dry  hair,  use  vinegar  in 
the  next  to  the  last  rinse  water;  for 
blonde  hair,  use  juice  of  one  lemon  in  the 
next  to  the  last  rinse ;  use  salt  on  the 
scalp  for  dandruff  or  oily  hair.  You  may 
use  soda  in  the  rinse  water  to  soften 
hard  water  if  you  are  a  blonde,  and  the 
white  of  an  egg  well  beaten  for  a  wave 
set.  An  egg  well  beaten  and  used  as  a 
shampoo  is  an  ideal  method  to  bring  the 
high  lights  out  in  brown  hair.  A  few 
drops  of  bluing  in  the  rinse  water  makes 
white  hair  look  like  spun  silver.  If  you 
use  soap  in  washing  the  hair,  be  sure 
and  use  the  kind  that  agrees  with  your 
complexion,  as  that  is  a  safe  rule.  Rinse 
the  hair  until  it  squeaks  between  the 
fingers ;  then  you  will  know  that  all  the 
soap  or  shampoo  is  out. 

Brushing  Helps  Permanents 

Then  there  is  the  hot  oil  treatment  that 
we  can  give  ourselves  at  home.  Take  two 
tablespoons  of  warm  olive  oil  and  mas¬ 
sage  it  well  into  the  scalp  and  leave  it  on 
over  night.  Steam  in  the  oil  the  next 
morning  and  then  wash  the  hair.  These 
oil  treatments  can  be  given  about  10  days 
apart.  Brush  the  hair  every  day  between 
these  oil  treatments.  Brushing  is  good  for 
permanents.  Where  the  hair  is  fine,  comb 
it  over  the  head,  bending  at  the  waist 
and  brush  it  from  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
lifting  it  up  from  the  scalp.  If  the  hair  is 
coarse,  brush  it  downward.  At  night  after 
you  are  ready  for  bed,  place  your  elbows 
on  the  table  and  press  the  fingertips  to 
the  back  of  the  head  just  where  the  hair 
line  begins  and  work  the  scalp  in  circles 
to  the  front  of  the  head. 

Every  woman  and  girl,  in  country  or 
city,  wants  a  lovely  skin,  one  free  from 
blemishes,  tan,  or  freckles.  Fall  and  win- 


JlARMERS  everywhere  are  enthusiastic  in  their 
praises  of  the  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tire  —  they 
say  it’s  the  greatest  traction  tire  ever  built,  and  so 
economicah  How  was  it  possible  for  Firestone  to  build 
such  a  remarkable  tire?  Firestone  patented  construction 
features  are  the  answer.  Gum-Dipping,  a  process  that 
soaks  every  cotton  fiber  in  every  cord  with  pure  liquid 
rubber,  prevents  internal  friction  and  heat  and  gives 
the  cord  body  greater  strength  to  withstand  the  stresses 
and  strains  of  heavy  pulling  at  low  air  pressures. 

The  patented  feature  of  two  extra  layers  of  Gum- 
Dipped  cords  under  the  tread  locks  the  massive  super 
traction  tread  securely  to  the  body  of  the  tire.  This 
patented  Ground  Grip  tread  is  made  wider,  heavier 
and  deeper,  with  scientific  spacing  between  the  bars 
so  that  the  tire  is  self-cleaning,  yet  rides  smoothly  on 
improved  roads.  These  patented  construction  features 
are  used  only  in  Firestone  Tires.  This  is  why  you  get 
greatest  traction,  longest  life  and  outstanding 
performance  in  Ground  Grip  Tires.  They  are  the  best 
investment  a  farmer  can  make. 

Equip  your  car,  truck,  tractor  and  farm  implements 
with  new  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  and  save 
yourself  time,  money  and  hard  work.  See  this 
remarkable  tire  at  your  nearby  Firestone  Auto  Supply 
and  Service  Store,  at  your  Tire  Dealer,  or  at  your 
Implement  Dealer.  Remember,  when  buying  farm 
equipment  specify  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  for 
greatest  efficiency  and  economy. 

Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  featuring  Richard 
Crooks  or  Nelson  Eddy — with  Margaret  Speaks,  Monday 
Nationwide  N.  B.  C. — WEAF  Network 


With  firesteme  Grounti  Grip  Tifes  oh 
your  truckyou  can  go  through  mow,.miJc}/ 
sandf  gravel  or  over  unimproved  roatls. 
'^Ott  save  the  cost  and  bother  of  chains 


On  your  car,  firestone  Ground  Grip 
Tires  wifi  enable  you  to  go  through-' 
road  or  no  road,  regardless  of  weather 


xtround  tarip  rires  on  farm 
implements  reduce  shocks  and 
vibration;  YOU  Save  on  repair  biffs 


evenings  over 


On  your  tractor, 
Fi  re  s  ton  e  Gro  und 
Grip  Tires  will  save 
you  time  and  fuel 
and  give  you  more 
drawbar  pull 
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Nezjy  inkles  in 


firing  for  Electricity 


A  three  wire  entrance  and  distribution,  giving  both 
no  and  220  volts.  The  handy  pole  meter  and  yard 
light  increase  the  usefulness  of  this  installation  on 
a  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.,  farm. 


dition  to  their  regular  work,  will  check  the  job 
against  the  layout  and  tell  you  whether  or  not  you 
are  getting  what  you  paid  for. 

By  no  means  pay  the  contractor  until  you  have  a 
fire  underwriter’s  certificate.  The  contractor  may  tell 
you  how  badly  he  needs  the  money,  but  if  you  pay 
him  and  then  do  not  get  your  certificate,  you  are  on 
the  wrong  end  of  the  argument. 

Many  northeastern  counties  have  Rural  Electrifi¬ 
cation  Committees  and  where  there  are  such  com¬ 
mittees,  they  are  likely  to  have  a  list  of  reliable  con¬ 
tractors.  The  aim  of  the  farm  owner  should  be  to  get 
an  adequate,  safe  job  for  as  little  money  as  possible. 
An  important  factor  in  providing  safety  and  economy 
is  the  use  of  approved  non-metallic  sheathed  cable. 


water  for  from  2  to  4  cents  a 
day.  Can  you  afford  to  work  for  that? 


At  the  right:  Note  the  rigid  conduit  in 
the  center  just  above  the  light.  That  was 
the  original  wiring.  Later  found  inade¬ 
quate,  the  original  job  was  supplemented 
by  the  non-metallic  sheathed  cable  shown 
above  and  below. 


WHEN  a  power  line  is  built  to  your  farm,  how 
can  you  know  what  kind  of  a  wiring  job  you 
need  for  the  buildings  and  how  can  you  be  sure  that 
you  get  what  you  pay  for?  There  are  several  agen¬ 
cies  actively  interested  in  giving  help  on  these  prob¬ 
lems  at  the  present  time;  one  is  your  own  local 
Farm  Electric  Light  and  Power  Committee  of 
which  the  Pomona  Grange  Master  is  either  chair¬ 
man  or  knows  who  is  chairman;  another  is  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Department  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
functioning  through  your  Coun¬ 
ty  Farm  Bureau  or  Home  Bur¬ 
eau  office;  still  another  is  the 
Rural  Service  Department  of 
the  local  Power  Company;  and 
last,  but  not  by  any  means 
least,  are  the  experienced  repu¬ 
table  wiring  contractors  of  your 
region.  The  representatives  of 
the  local  power  company  are 
especially  well  equipped  with 
special  forms  on  which  to  pre¬ 
pare  systematic  layout  plans 
that  will  be  very  useful  in  se¬ 
curing  bids  and  for  inspection 
purposes  after  the  job  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

These  agencies  can  help  you 
plan  a  wiring  job  that  is  low 
in  cost  for  what  you  get,  ade¬ 
quate  and  safe,  and  they  will 
help  you  plan  to  have  some 
money  left  with  which  to  buy 
appliances. 

When  you  get  a  complete 
plan  made  out,  you  may  con¬ 
clude  at  first  glance  that  it  is 
much  more  elaborate  than  you 
will  ever  need  but  experience 
has  shown  that  many  men  pro¬ 
vide  an  inadequate  “entrance,” 
too  few  outlets,  (very  seldom 
does  a  man  have  too  many), 
and  too  often  many  wires  are 
too  small.  Anyway  you  are  not 
obligated  to  follow  the  layout 
as  first  made  but  our  sugges¬ 
tion  is,  if  you  cannot  stand  the 
expense  of  the  entire  job,  get 
as  much  of  it  done  as  you  can 
according  to  specifications  and 
leave  the  balance  until  later. 

Do  not  try  to  skimp  and  do 

the  entire  job  cheaply  but,  if  necessary,  do  only  a 
part,  having  that  part  correct. 

If  you  insist,  there  will  be  plenty  of  contractors 
glad  to  cut  comers  to  lower  the  price.  One  thing 
they  might  do  is  to  figure  on  a  two-wire  instead 
of  a  three-wire  entrance.  While  a  small  two-wire 
entrance  furnishing  only  110  volts  may  be  adequate 
for  a  small  house  without  a  range,  it  will  not  handle 
satisfactorily  a  range,  milking  machine  and  milk 
cooler  in  addition  to  the  house,  and  you  should  in¬ 


sist  on  having  a  three-wire  entrance  of  ample 
capacity  which  will  give  you  both  110  and  220  volts. 

Another  way  a  contractor  might  lower  the  price 
is  to  skimp  on  the  number  of  outlets  but  if  you  let 
him  do  it,  you  will  be  sorry  later. 

There  has  recently  been  an  important  change  in 
the  kind  of  wiring  considered  best  for  installing  in 
stables  and  barns.  In  the  past  it  has  been  customary 
to  use  metal  conduit  containing  separate  wires  for 
this  service  but  experience  has  shown  that  this 

msts  seriously  inside  and  out 
and  moisture  tends  to  accumu¬ 
late  inside  it  and  cause  trouble. 
To  meet  this  difficulty  there  has 
been  developed  what  is  known 
as  non-metallic  sheathed  cable 
in  which  the  wires  are  solidly 
enclosed  in  a  non-metallic  pro¬ 
tection  that  resists  moisture 
and  stable  fumes  perfectly  and 
it  can  be  mounted  directly  on 
the  walls  or  timbers  in  most 
parts  of  the  stable  or  bam.  It 
has  the  added  advantage  of 
costing  only  about  one-third  as 
much  as  the  conduit  and  wires 
and  the  labor  of  installation  is 
very  much  less.  As  has  been 
said,  this,  can  be  installed  in 
most  locations  without  special 
protection  but  where  the  liabil¬ 
ity  of  mechanical  injury  is  con- 
s  i  d  e  r  a  b  1  e,  the  nopi-metallic 
sheathed  cable  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  either  by  wooden  strips 
or  by  slipping  a  piece  of  pipe 
over  it.  In  very  rare  instances, 
if  this  cable  is  drawn  through 
a  rat  hole  so  as  to  interfere 
with  the  use  of  the  hole  as  a 
mnway,  or  if  it  otherwise 
comes  very  much  in  their  way, 
it  is  possible  that  rats  may 
gnaw  the  cable  and  therefore 
it  should  be  installed  with  judg¬ 
ment,  kept  out  of  possible  mn- 
ways  or  protected  with  short 
sections  of  metal  tubing,  if 
necessary  to  pass  it  through  a 
runway.  Some  wiremen  are  un¬ 
familiar  with  this  material  and 
opposed  to  its  use  but  its  re¬ 
sistance  to  moisture  and  fumes 
more  than  offsets  the  occasional  necessity  for 
special  protection. 

When  the  job  is  complete,  how  can  you  know 
that  you  are  getting  what  you  paid  for?  The  ans¬ 
wer  to  that  is  one  reason  why  you  should  have  a 
definite  layout  plan,  carefully  prepared  on  paper. 
You  yourself  could  do  a  lot  of  checking  to  see  that 
the  job  agrees  with  the  plan  but  in  addition  to  that, 
in  New  York  State  farm  areas  at  least,  the  fire  un¬ 
derwriters  have  agreed  that  their  inspectors,  in  ad¬ 


By  H.  W.  Riley 

Head,  Dept,  of  Agricultural 
Engineering,  Cornell 


From  left  to  right.  (I)  A  two  wire  No.  14 
lead  covered  armored  cable,  usually  called 
BXL.  (2)  A  three  wire  No.  14  armored  cable, 
usually  called  BX.  (3)  A  three  wire  No.  14 
approved  non-metallic  sheathed  cable.  (4)  A 
two  wire  No.  14  approved  non-metallic 
sheathed  cable.  Although  less  expensive,  non- 
metallic  sheathed  cable  is  safe  anywhere  on 
the  farm  except  outdoors,  in  water  or  in  the 
ground. 
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Washington  Loved  the  Farm 

“To  see  plants  rise  from  the  earth  and  flourish 
by  the  superior  skill  and  bounty  of  the  laborer  Alls 
a  contemplative  mind  with  ideas  which  are  more 
easy  to  be  conceived  than  expressed.”— Georpe 
Washington. 

WASHINGTON  was  a  great  soldier  and  a 
statesman,  but  his  first  interest  was  his 
Virginia  farm,  and  after  the  turmoil  of  war  and 
the  bitter  criticism  of  public  office,  farmers  can 
realize  better  than  an3mne  else  how  happy  and 
relieved  he  was  to  get  back  to  Mount  Vernon 
and  to  his  growing  crops  and  animals. 

Failed  Because  Too  Big 

“What  has  been  attempted  under  NR  A  and  AAA 
is  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil.  But  the  attempt  to 
regulate  the  whole  agriculture,  manufacturing, 
transportation,  and  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
was  beyond  the  powers,  the  capacity,  and  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  any  central  government  administered  by 
mortal  men.  It  was  bound  to  break  down.  It  has 
broken  down.  And  the  courts  will  do  an  historic 
service  not  only  to  the  nation  as  a  whole  but  to 
recovery  and  reform,  to  the  President  and  his  party, 
if  they  liquidate  a  major  part  of  the  centralized  regu¬ 
lation  to  which  the  New  Deal  has  committed  it¬ 
self.  ‘Our  country,’  as  Jefferson  said,  ‘is  too  large, 
to  have  its  affairs  directed  by  a  single  government,’ 
and  that  is  as  true  today  as  when  he  wrote  it.” 

The  above  was  written  by  Walter  Lippmann, 
one  of  the  best  thinkers  and  editorial  writ¬ 
ers  of  these  times,  a  man  who  is  friendly  to  the 
present  administration  at  Washington.  His  re¬ 
marks  are  especially  interesting  now  because  they 
were  written  before  the  Supreme  Court  decis¬ 
ions  against  NRA  and  AAA. 

Why  are  the  President  and  Secretary  Wal¬ 
lace  persisting  in  forcing  another  AAA,  under  a 
different  name,  upon  the  country?  Both  AAA 
and  NRA  have  proved  to  be  not  only  unconsti¬ 
tutional,  but  were  already  tottering  as  permanent 
government  activities  before  the  Supreme  Court 
put  them  out  of  their  misery. 

In  fairness  it  should  be  said  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  associates  that  they  faced  an 
almost  impossible  situation  when  they  took  office. 
They  tackled  new  responsibilities  with  courage 
and  some  of  their  work,  like  that  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  the  strengthening  of  the 
banks,  and  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  was  suc¬ 
cessful.  Rut  the  President  insisted  on  going  too 
far  and  many  of  the  New  Deal  policies  have 
fallen  or  are  doomed  to  fall  b}'  the  wayside,  as 
in  the  case  of  NRA  and  AAA.  The  President 
would  be  wise  to  let  these  rest.  He  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  are  unwise  when  they  talk  of  upsetting 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  order 
to  centralize  more  power  in  Federal  government. 
Even  the  best  and  most  well-intentioned  of  men 
are  not  wise  enough  m  exercise  extreme  powers 
in  such  a  large  country.  And  there  is  always  the 
danger  that  we  will  get  a  President  and  an  ad¬ 
ministration  who  will  not  be  sincere,  and  who 
will  use  too  much  power  to  the  grave  disadvant¬ 
age  of  the  people.  In  an  over-centralized  gov¬ 
ernment  the  gap  is  a  short  one  between  a  Presi¬ 
dent  responsible  to  the  people  and  a  dictator  re¬ 
sponsible  to  no  one. 

Indemnities  for  Bovine  Disease 
Control 

OR  many  a  long  year  dairymen  have  been 
fighting  bovine  tuberculosis.  It  has  been  a  dis¬ 
couraging  battle.  The  states  and  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  have  been  generous  in  paying  indemnities, 
but  of  course  they  have  not  been  able  to  pay  for 
the  loss  of  entire  herds  which  have  taken  a  life¬ 
time  to  develop. 


At  last,  however,  the  battle  against  tuberculosis 
is  about  won.  It  will  always  be  necessary  to  use 
control  measures,  but  most  of  the  dairy  states 
are  now  modified  accredited. 

But  the  fight  against  bovine  disease  fs  by  no 
means  over,  for  mastitis  and  abortion  continue 
to  rear  their  ugly  heads,  causing  even  more  loss 
to  dairymen  than  tuberculosis  ever  did.  Certain 
health  boards  are  already  beginning  to  refuse 
milk  from  cows  having  Bang  disease.  After 
January  i,  1937,  producers  of  raw  milk  in  New 
York  must  have  all  Bang  reactors  removed  from 
their  herds. 

This  matter  of  disease  control  is  not  only  the 
farmer’s  problem.  It  is  a  public  one.  If  consum¬ 
ers  through  the  health  boards  continue  to  de¬ 
mand  milk  from  disease-free  cows,  of  course 
farmers  will  cooperate,  but  they  must  insist  that 
the  consumer  pay  for  the  cost  of  these  added 
restrictions.  The  price  of  milk  at  present  is  not 
high  enough  to  cover  increased  costs  of  disease 
•  control.  Both  Federal  and  some  state  govern¬ 
ments  are  recognizing  the  dairymen’s  plight  by 
making  appropriations  to  control  mastitis  and 
abortion  on  the  same  principle  that  appropria¬ 
tions  have  been  made  for  tuberculosis  control  in 
the  past.  In  New  York  State  the  Conference  of 
Farm  Organizations  recommends  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  the  Fegislature  that  an  appropriation  of 
$2,500,000  be  made  this  year  to  complete  tuber¬ 
culosis  eradicati(m  and  to  help  eradicate  Bang’s 
disease  and  mastitis. 


Five  Thomases 
379  Years  Old 

All  Have  Passed  Three  Score  and  Ten. 


Standing:  Daniel  W.,  71;  Frederick,  73;  and  Albert, 
78.  Seated:  Granville,  83;  and  Josephine,  74. 


These  four  sturdy  brothers  and  their 
equally  sturdy  sister  have  lived  61  years  in 
Walpole,  Massachusetts.  In  1867,  instead  of 
obeying  Horace  Greeley’s  injunction  to  “go 
West,”  the  Thomases  came  East  with  their  par¬ 
ents,  in  a  covered  wagon,  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Do  you  know  of  a  family  of  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters,  all  still  living,  who  can  equal  or  beat  this 
record?  If  so,  send  us  a  good  clear  picture,  with 
full  information  as,  to  ages  and  any  other  hu¬ 
man  interest  details.  We  will  pay  $3  for  every 
good  clear-cut  picture  of  such  a  group  that  we 
can  use.  Address  Editor,  Box  A,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Pictures  must  be  received  before  April  15th. 

Electric  Service  for  You 

N  S])ite  of  a  hard  winter,  construction  of  new 
electric  light  lines  is  already  started  in  many 
rural  counties.  As  we  have  before  pointed  out, 
literally  thousands  of  miles  of  new  power  lines 


will  be  built  within  the  next  year  or  two  under 
the  new  and  much  more  liberal  plans  which  most 
of  the  power  companies  have  now  adopted. 

Most  rural  counties  now  have  rural  electrifi¬ 
cation  committees,  organized  for  your  benefit, 
and  composed  of  officers  of  your  farm  organiza¬ 
tions.  Also,  somewhere  near  you  is  an  office  of 
the  local  power  company.  We  suggest  that  you 
get  in  touch  either  with  the  farmers’  committee 
or  with  your  power  company,  or  both,  and  find 
out  what  steps  to  take.  Then  call  a  meeting  or 
otherwise  discuss  the  matter  with  your  neighbors. 
Now  is  the  time  to  act  if  you  want  to  get  this 
great  labor-saving  service.  See  also  article  on 
wiring,  page  3  this  issue. 

Some  Hen  Resolutions 

ERE  is  Johnny  Huttar’s  1936  program  for 
success  ^Xdth  poultry.  Johnny,  you  know, - 
is  just  about  the  best  poultry  man  there  is.  Do 
you  read  his  regular  chats  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist? 

1.  I  shall  improve  my  stock  in  1936. 

2.  I  shall  feed  not  only  for  egg  production  and 
health  but  for  egg  quality  as  well. 

3.  I  shall  not  ruin  the  nice  fresh  ( but  perishable ) 
product  my  hens  lay  for  me  while  it  is  in  mj 
possession. 

4.  I  shall  ship  as  often  as  I  can. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

IN  the  last  two  issues  I  have  printed  here  Mark 
Twain’s  stories  of  his  experiences  when  substitu¬ 
ting  for  the  regular  editor  of  a  farm  paper.  This  is 
Mark’s  account  of  how  the  regular  editor  felt  when 
he  got  back.  I  suppose  I  like  it  for  one  reason,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  sure  that  some  readers  of  American 
Agriculturist  feel  the  same  way  about  me: 

Then  the  regular  editor  walked  in!  He  was  looking 
sad  and  dejected. 

He  surveyed  the  wreck  which  the  old  rioter  had 
made,  and  then  said:  “This  is  a  sad  business — a  verjf 
sad  business.  The  reputation  of  the  paper  is  injured, 
and  permanently,  I  fear.  True,  we  never  sold  such 
a  large  edition  or  soared  to  such  celebrity.  But  does 
one  want  to  be  famous  for  lunacy,  and  prosper 
upon  the  infirmities  of  his  mind?  My  friend,  as  I 
am  an  honest  man,  the  street  out  there  is  full  of 
people,  and  others  are  roosting  on  the  fences  wait¬ 
ing  to  get  a  glimpse  of  you,  because  they  think  you 
are  crazy.  And  well  they  might  after  reading  your 
editorials.  They  are  a  disgrace  to  journalism.  Why, 
what  put  it  into  your  head  that  you  could  .edit  a 
paper  of  this  nature?  You  do  not  seem  to  know 
the  first  rudiments  of  agriculture.  You  speak  of 
furrow  and  a  harrow  as  being  the  same  thing;  you 
talk  of  the  moulting  season  for  cows;  and  you  re¬ 
commend  the  domestication  of  the  polecat  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  playfulness  and  its  excellence  as  a  rat¬ 
ter.  Your  observation  that  the  horse-chestnut  as 
an  article  of  commerce  is  steadily  gaining  in  favor 
is  simply  calculated  to  destroy  this  journal.  It  makes 
me  lose  all  patience  every  time  I  think  of  your  dis¬ 
cussing  oyster  beds  under  the  head  of  ‘Landscape 
Gardening.’  I  want  you  to  go.  Nothing  on  earth 
could  persuade  me  to  take  another  holiday.  Oh,  why 
didn’t  you  tell  me  you  didn’t  know  anything  about 
agriculture?” 

“Tell  you,  you  cornstalk,  you  cabbage,  you  son  of 
a  cauliflower!  It’s  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  such 
an  unfeeling  remark.  I  have  fulfilled  my  contract, 
as  far  as  I  was  permitted  to  do  it.  I  said  I  could 
make  your  paper  of  interest  to  all  classes,  and  I 
have.  I’d  have  given  you  the  best  class  of  readers 
that  ever  an  agricultural  paper  had — not  a  farmer 
in  it,  nor  a  solitary  individual  who  could  tell  a 
water-melon  from  a  peach-vine  to  save  his  life.  You 
are  the  loser  by  this  rupture,  not  me,  Pie-plant 
Adios.” 

I  then  left. 
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'HewThings  in  Farm  Machinery 


This  Insert  is  an  interesting  old 
drawing  which  appeared  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  sixty- 
three  years  ago,  along  with  a 
story  on  training  oxen.  In  com¬ 
parison  We  have  the  latest  in  a 
small  one-plow  rubber-tired  trac¬ 
tor.  In  these  three  score  and 
three  years  farm  machinery  has 
changed  more  than  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  nineteen  hundred! 


The  Seed  Catalogue 


By  ROMEYN  (RYM)  BERRY 


possibly  have  used  a  few^ 
years  ago. 

Tractors  are  now  made 
for  longer  life  because 
greater  precaution  is 
taken  not  only  in  the 
selection  of  materials  and  the  use  of  anti-friction 
bearings,  but  also  in  excluding  dirt  from  the 
motor  by  double  air  cleaning,  fuel  and  oil  filter¬ 
ing,  and  the  sealing  of  every  part  of  the  motor  to 
guard  against  the  entrance  of  dust  and  dirt  into 
its  working  parts,  as  well  as  to  prevent  oil  leakage. 

With  the  perfection  of  the  power  unit,  manu¬ 
facturers  have  likewise  given  greater  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  machinery  to  be  used  with 
the  tractor.  Power  lifts,  which  require  only  a 
touch  of  the  toe  to  raise  or  lower  the  equipment 
at  the  ends  of  the  field,  have  proven  popular 
with  farmers.  Progress  has  also  been  made  in 
ease  and  quickness  of  attaching  equipment  to 
tractors.' 

Rubber  tires  have  been  mounted  recently  on 
some  of  the  heavier  field  machinery  as  well  as  on 
such  equipment  as  buskers  and  shredders  and 
corn  shellers,  which  often  must  be  moved  over 
paved  highways. 

That  the  practice  of  baling  hay  from  the  wind¬ 
row  is  to  be  extended,  is  indicated  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  more  combine  hay  balers  this  season. 

The  more  profitable  results  obtained  through 
the  right  use  of  fertilizer,  justifies  the  careful  at¬ 
tention  that  has  been  given  by  machinery  manu¬ 
facturers  in  designing  equipment  for  controlled 
side  and  depth  application  in  proper  relation  to 
seed. 

The  side  placement  of  fertilizer  in  bands  on 
corn  planted  in  hills,  compared  with  broadcast¬ 
ing  under  average  condi-  {Turn  to  Page  i6) 


A  modern  pick-up  baler  saves  labor  where  hay  is  to  be  sold  and  saves 
storage  space  where  it  is  to  be  fed.  Where  conditions  are  right  we  look 
for  an  increase  in  its  use  on  northeastern  farms. 


nients;  further  development  of  the  small  com¬ 
bine  for  use  in  the  diversified  sections  of  the 
country ;  extended  use  of  rubber  tires  on  tractors 
and  heavier  machines  which  sometimes  must  be 
transported  over  public  highways ;  and  the  en¬ 
closing  of  gear  assemblies  of  some  machines  to 
cun  in  a  bath  of  oil. 

With  nearly  1,200,000  tractors  on  American 
farms,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  greatest  progress 
should  be  recorded  in  the  improvement  of  trac¬ 
tors  and  machines  to  be  used  with  them.  There 
was  a  curtailment  in  buying  of  tractors  during 
the  period  when  prices  of  farm  produce  were  at 
Jow  ebb,  but  manufacturers  kept  their  engineer¬ 
ing  stafifs  busy  seeking  to  improve  existing  models 
oc  develop  new  machines  that  would  more  com¬ 
pletely  meet  the  varied  demands  of  agriculture. 

Wheel  tractors  have  evolved  from  the  slow 
going,  bulkier  machines  to  the  lighter  and  more 
mobile  types  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  mod¬ 
erate  sized  and  smaller  farms.  The  adaption  of 
tobber  tires  to  the  tractor  had  a  most  important 


TO  be  frank  about  it,  our  gar¬ 
den  was  something  of  a  disap¬ 
pointment  last  year.  To  be  even 
franker,  it  always  is.  Along  toward 
the  end  of  August  the  weeds  got 
a  little  ahead  of  us — and  stayed 
there.  They  always  do.  Once  again 
the  Giant  Ponder osas  turned  out  to  be  just  toma¬ 
toes.  Tn  spite  of  conscientious  spraying  the  roses 
had  bugs  on  them  and  'a  mole  ate  through  the 
roots  of  the  delphinium  just  before  the  blos¬ 
soms  should  have  burst.  Last  week,  indeed,  it 
had  become  our  settled  conviction,  after  years  of 
fighting  bugs  and  vainly  struggling  to  achieve 
one  perfect  plant,  that  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
if  it  isn’t  one  thing,  it’s  pretty  apt  to  be  something 
else  much  worse.  To  tell  the  truth,  we’d  just 
about  decided  to  break  faith  and  stop  struggling. 

But  bless  your  heart,  those  morbid  fancies  did 
not  long  survive  the  coming  of  the  new  seed 
catalogue.  Ours  arrived  one  day  last  week,  borne 
by  a  steaming  postman  through  the  whirling 
drifts,  and  on  that  day  the  world  started  all  over 
again  for  us.  Once  again  we  believed  every  word 
the  thing  said  about  the  Mrs.  Frank  Pendleton, 
Jr.  gladiolus  (“gigantic  spikes  and  blooms  of 
bright  Regonia-rose,  striped  soft  orange-scar- 
let”).  Once  again  we  looked  at  the  picture  of  the 
old  gentleman  with  his  wheelbarrow  filled  and 


running  over  with  prize-winning  vegetable  mon¬ 
strosities  from  his  own  garden.  Once  again  the 
hope  was  born  that  it  might  yet  be  possible  for 
even  us  to  become  that  man.  (Mieered  by  the 
colored  pictures  of  gay  borders  and  the  exciting 
description  of  lush  squash — and  T  hate  squash — 
we  forgot  what  the  mole  did  to  the  delphinium 
last  year  just  as  completely  as  we  did  the  whine 
of  the  wind  around  the  eaves  and  the  increasing 
ridge  of  powdered  snow  inside  the  storm  door. 
Last  year  was  last  year.  This  year  is  another  and 
you  must  plan  surely  to  come  around  and  see 
the  garden  we  shall  have  this  year.  This  year  the 
garden  will  look  just  like  the  one  on  the  cover. 

Whether  it  is  good  luck  or  good  management 
I  do  not  know,  but  the  seed  catalogue  always 
seems  to  get  itself  delivered  on  the  coldest  day  of 
the  winter  just  in  time  to  save  the  discouraged 
farmer,  or  gardener,  from  ending  it  all  by  buying 
himself  a  filling-station  business  in  the  village. 
And  save  the  situation  it  always  does,  for,  if  the 
seed  catalogue  comes,  can  spring  be  far  behind? 
As  a  harbinger  of  Nature’s  reawakening  the 
robin  is  a  flighty  bird  given  to  misrepresentation 
and  the  crocus  is  unduly  credulous.  But  you  can’t 
fool  a  seedsman.  The  seedsman  knows  more 
surely  than  the  robin  that  the  world  is  born  again 
the  first  of  every  April  and  next  year  will  be  a 
far,  far  better  year  for  every  {Turn  to  Page  ii) 


By  E.  T.  Leavitt 


IMPROVED  buying  power  of  agriculture  was 
reflected  in  more  purchases  of  farm  equipment 
1935  than  in  any  year  since  1930,  according  to 
estimates  of  the  Farm  Equipment  Institute,  and 
gave  farmers  an  opportunity  to  study  the  numer¬ 
ous  improvements  in  quality  and  design  of  ma¬ 
chines  which  had  been  going  through  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  development  in  implement  factories. 

Among  the  more  notable  improvements  of  the 
past  year  have  been  extensions  in  the  field  of  the 
small,  or  so-called  one-plow  tractor  through  the 
development  of  auxiliary  machines  and  attach- 


effect  in  adding  extra  speed,  and  a  large  number 
of  tractors  so  equipped  moved  to  the  farms.  Al¬ 
though  the  initial  purchase  price  of  a  rubber  tired 
tractor  is  higher,  the  substantial  saving  in  fuel 
cost  and  in  time  of  operation  compensates*  for 
the  higher  investment. 

The  desire  for  maximum  economy,  together 
with  efficient  operation,  has  result¬ 
ed  in  developing  the  manifold  and 
carburetor  to  make  possible  the 
economical  use  of  lower  priced 
fuels.  It  is  now  possible  for  a 
farmer  to  operate  his  tractor  with 
a  low  grade  fuel  that  he  could  not 
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The  new  1936  Ford  V-8  Stake  Truck  on  the  157-inch  wheelbase 


The  greatest  line  of  farm 
trucks  Ford  has  ever  huilt 


In  the  old  four-cylinder  days, 
farmers  relied  upon  their  Ford 
trucks  as  their  most  dependable 
farm  implements.  With  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  V-8,  farmers  soon 
found  out  that  here  was  a  power¬ 
ful,  rugged  modem  tmck  as  easy 
on  the  pocketbook  as  the  old 
four-cylinder  Ford. 

The  1936  Ford  V-8  Trucks 
are  the  greatest  farm  trucks  that 
ever  bore  the  Ford  name.  There 
are  no  experiments,  no  untried 
features  in  them.  They  have 
been  PROVED  BY  THE  PAST  in 
millions  of  miles  of  farm  haul¬ 
ing,  over  all  kinds  of  roads,  in 
all  kinds  of  weather.  And  farmers 

THE 


now  acknowledge  them  outstand¬ 
ing  in  economy  and  reliability, 
as  well  as  in  performance. 

This  year,  they  have  been  IM¬ 
PROVED  FOR  THE  FUTURE.  See 
the  1936  Ford  V-8  Trucks.  Ac¬ 
cept  your  Ford  dealer’s  invita¬ 
tion  for  an  “on-the-job”  test  on 
your  own  farm,  with  your  own 
loads  .  .  .  and  find  out  what  V-8 
Performance  and  V-8  Economy 
will  do  for  you.  That’s  the  test 
that  tells  the  tale. 


•  A  special  farmer  credit  service 
is  available  through  the  Au¬ 
thorized  Ford  Finance  Plans  of 
the  Universal  Credit  Company, 

1936 


TRUCKS  AND  COMMERCIAL  CARS 
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OUT  ON  A  LIMB  ..  BY  FRANK  APP 

Housewives  W  illing 
to  Pay  for  “IBooks” 

FRIEND  of 


A 


mine  recently 
made  it  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  learn  why 
people  were  buying 
fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  store.  He  visit¬ 
ed  a  store  which 
was  successful  in  handling  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  asked  the  customers, 
“Why  do  you  buy  here?”  Eighty  per 
cent  replied,  “Variety  and  quality,”  and 
the  other  twenty  per  cent  said,  “Price”. 
He  checked  the  car  licenses  with  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Bureau,  and  found  they 
came  as  much  as  fifteen  miles,  with 
an  average  of  five,  from  rural  sections, 
small  towns  and  cities,  because  they 
could  get  at  this  store  a  variety  and 
quality  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
He  asked  them  what  was  the  most  ap¬ 
pealing  feature  of  the  store,  and  the 
answers  were  100  per  cent  “Quality  and 
not  price”. 

My  friend  was  unconvinced  and  be¬ 
gan  experimenting  in  busy  stores  sell¬ 
ing  large  volumes  of  groceries,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  as  well  as  in  a  less 
active  store  with  a  lazy-minded  sales 
manager.  He  would  pick  out  two  boxes 
of  oranges  from  the  same  lot.  One 
box  was  placed  on  display  and  marked 
up  2  cents  a  dozen,  and  the  other  was 
left  as  usual.  He  repeated  this  at  a 
great  many  stores  and  in  every  case 
found  that,  by  far,  the  larger  number 
of  oranges  were  sold  from  the  32  cent 
pile.  Results  with  the  other  commodi¬ 
ties,  such  as  lettuce,  potatoes,  apples 
and  other  vegetables,  were  the  same. 
Today,  he  says  he  can  judge  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  store  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  are  displayed, 
and  the  amount  of  space  allotted  to 
them. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  attract  the 
customers;  then  they  buy  other  gro¬ 
ceries.  A  few  of  the  chain  stores  have 
learned  this  principle  and  are  develop¬ 
ing  their  fruit  and  vegetable  business 
on  a  high  plane  because  it  helps  sales, 
but  many  buyers  do  not  know  how  to 
obtain  such  a  supply  or  handle  it  prop¬ 
erly  after  it  is  received. 

I  mention  these  things  because  we 
growers  will  never  receive  the  most 
for  our  products  until  we  control  our 
marketing  through  to  the  retailer.  Re¬ 
gional  auction  and  farmers’  markets 
are  fine,  so  far  as  they  go.  They  are 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  the 
rest  of  the  distance  to  the  retailer  is  a 
dark  room  for  most  everybody.  We 
had  better  turn  on  the  light  and  com¬ 
plete  our  business  of  production  and 
marketing,  with  intelligent  control. 

*  ^ 

Cold  January  Cuts  Apple  Appetites 


week  and,  as  I  expected,  foimd  buyers, 
brokers  and  commission  men,  almost 
without  exception,  extremely  pessimis¬ 
tic. 

I  question  whether  we  will  move 
more  apples  this  January  than  a  year 
ago.  Prices  are  lower,  but  there  are  a 
great  many  things  beside  price  which 
influence  marketing.  This  slow  move¬ 
ment  of  apples  for  January  will  post¬ 
pone  any  possible  strengthening  of  the 
market  later  in  the  season.  If  we  have 
a  long  cool  spring,  this  will  sustain  a 
better  consumption  of  apples  for  the 
latter  part  of  the  season.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  if  the  hold-over  is  too  great,  even 
then  we  can  expect  but  little  strength. 

Some  of  the  most  prominent  chain 
stores  are  beginning  active  advertising 
campaigns  for  the  purpose  of  distribut¬ 
ing  McIntosh,  York  Irnperials  and  some 
of  the  other  varieties.  They  were  re¬ 
porting  a  reasonably  fair  movement  of 
apples. 

Export  Movement 

The  export  buyers  were  gloomy.  I 
found  only  one  who  had  had  even  as 
much  as  an  inquiry  from  European 
trade,  revival  of  which  is  very  essen¬ 
tial.  The  quotas  to  France  have  been 
filled,  and  some  purchases  have  been 
made  that  cannot  be  moved  until  ad¬ 
ditional  quotas  are  granted.  The  de¬ 
mand  exists  but  political  restrictions 
make  it  impossible  to  fulfill  the  de¬ 
mands.  A  fruit  grower  pays  dearly 
for  the  tariff  barriers  raised  against 
our  fruit  crop.  If  it  were  possible  to 
use  the  united  strength  of  all  the  grow¬ 
ers,  I  believe  this  situation  could  be 
corrected.  As  a  group  with  a  common 
interest,  we  are  paying  a  high  price 
for  our  lack  of  coherence. 


The  Wrong  Answer 

Several  weeks  ago  I  was  anproached 
by  a  salesman  who  wished  to  furnish 
us  with  a  sticker  and  spreader  for  use 
in  our  spraying  program.  I  asked  him 
the  relative  efficiency  of  his  material, 
compared  to  any  spreader.  He  was 
frank  enough  to  admit  that  he  had  no 
data,  but  quoted  an  investigator  who 
said  that  this  spreader  was  as  good  as 
a  certain  other  one  on  the  market.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  I  considered  the  one  he 
mentioned  as  having  practically  no 
value  and  told  him  so.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  that  we  have  a  definite  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  value  of  spreaders,  stickers 
and  fungicides,  if  we  are  to  invest  our 
money  intelligently. 

We  buy  our  feeds  with  a  guaranteed 
amoxmt  of  protein  and  digestible  nutri¬ 
ment;  we  buy  our  fertilizers  with  a 
guaranteed  amoimt  of  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus,  and  potash,  and  furthermore. 
Weather  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  buy  them  with  a  guarantee  as  to  the 
the  apple  market.  Although  it  is  still  source  of  nitrogen.  So  long  as  we  fruit 
too  early  to  get  government  figures  on  growers  seem  content  to  buy  our  spr^ 
the  movement  of  apples  to  market,  we  materials  without  any  guarantee  of 
know  that  extremes  of  temperature  their  relative  values,  those  who  supply 
limit  the  consumption  of  apples.  I  these  materials  will  have  no  encourage- 
spent  some  time  on  the  markets  last  ment  to  give  us  something  better. 


Designed  as  an  open  package,  the  standard  apple  crate  as 
by  Northeastern  apple  growers  has  largely  replaced  both  bushe 
baskets  and  barrels.  Above  is  shown  three  different  methods 
reenforcine.  each  of  which  has  its  advocates  among  growers. 


BOOK  YOUR  CHICK  ORDER 

3  weeks  or  more  in  advance  . . . 

with  any  one  of  the  Breeders  listed 
below,  and  they  will  give  you 

A  Two  Weeks  Supply  of 

PURINA  CHM  STARTENA 


By  placing  your  chick  order  in  advance  you  get  25  lbs.  of  PURINA  Chick 
STARTENA  with  each  100  chicks.  This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  see  for 
yourself  the  fine  results  STARTENA  really  gives.  Write  today  to  any  of  the 
Breeders  listed  below  for  their  literature  and  chick  prices.  Then  place  your  chick 
order  three  weeks  or  more  in  advance  and  get  enough  STARTENA  free  to  feed 
your  chicks  for  the  first  two  weeks. 


NEW  YORK 

Top-of-the-World  Farm,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

Lone  Elm  Farm,  Roy  Rider,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 
Maple  Home  Farm,  Leonard  Blood,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 
Webb’s  Hatchery,  J.  J.  Webb,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  S.  Rock  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Mapes  Poultry  Farm,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Ace  Farm,  A.  Etzel,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

Deanin’s  Poultry  Farm,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Staehle  &  Dallave,  Walkill,  N.  Y. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Clayton  Coons,  Madalin,  N.  Y. 

August  Keri,  Stephentown,  N.  Y. 

Carley’s  Hatchery,  Milford,  N.  Y, 

Hart'W’ick  Hatchery,  Hartwick,  N.  Y. 

L.  D.  Tuller  Hatchery,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 

Elam  Sprunger,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  212  Northampton  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Hamblin  Hatchery,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

McArthur  Brothers,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Fairport  Hatcheries,  Fairport,  N.  Y, 

Peter  Van  Roo,  R.  D.  6,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  R,  E.  Lee,  Genesee,  N.  Y. 

W.  D.  Van  Fleet  Breeder  Hatchery,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 
Hillview  Poultry  Farm  Breeder  Hatchery,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 
Maple  Lodge  Hatchery,  Walworth,  N.  Y. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

Waites  Hatchery,  Alexander,  N.  Y. 

Clark’s  Hatchery,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

My-T-Acres,  Lewiston  Road,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm,  Strykersville,  N.  Y. 
Springville  Hatchery,  Springville,  N.  Y. 

White’s  Poultry  Farm,  Morristown,  N.  Y. 

Werner  Brothers,  Mt.  Marion,  N.  Y. 

1.  J.  Kauder,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Van  Syckle,  N  ew  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

Homeland  Farm,  Rosendale,  N.  Y.  . 

Chas.  Fowler,  Walkill,  N.  Y. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Arthur  B.  Colby,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 
Ralph  Cass,  Short  Falls,  New  Hampshire. 

Brettson’s  Poultry  Farm,  Tamworth,  N.  H. 

Zabrick’s  Poultry  Farm,  Dover,  New  Hampshire. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Kalerok  Farm,  Concord,  Mass. 

S.  R.  Ackerman,  Salisbury,  Mass. 

Wahema  Hatchery,  Amesbury,  Mass. 

B.  &  C.  Hatchery,  Methuen,  Mass. 

A.  L,  Dion,  Methuen,  Mass. 

Dickerman  Poultry  Plant,  Billerica,  Mass. 

L.  S.  Simpson,  Reading,  Mass. 

Norman  Eishauer,  No.  Reading,  Meiss. 

Oak  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Rehobeth,  Mass. 

Adams  Poultry  Farm,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Paul  Sanford,  R.  D.  No.  Adams,  Mass. 

Steep  Acres  Poultry  Farm,  Williamstown,  Mass. 
Unique  Poultry  Farm,  Feeding  Hills,  Mass. 

Silver  Birch  Poultry  Farm,  Westfield,  Mass. 
Belchertown  Chick  Hatchery,  R.  D.,  Belchertown,  Mass. 
Lake  Ellis  Poultry  Farm,  Athol,  Mass. 

W.  D.  Kerlin  &  Son,  Spencer,  Mass. 

Sharron  Poultry  Farm,  Spencer,  Mass. 

Geo.  Plouff,  Spencer,  Mass. 

CONNECTICUT 

Twin  Oak  Farm,  Chester,  Conn. 

Geo.  Overstrum,  E.  Berlin,  Conn. 

Blue  Spruce  Poultry  Farm,  Lisbon,  Conn. 

David  T.  Cohen,  Guilford,  Conn. 

C.  S.  Roberts  &  Son,  Winsted,  Conn. 

Karl's  Poultry  Farm,  Milford,  Conn. 

Mills  Baby  Chick  Farm,  Ridge  Rd,  No.  Haven,  Conn. 
Andrew  Fair,  Shelton,  Conn. 

VERMONT 

Ralph  Miles,  South  Royalton,  Vermont. 

Claude  Rodgers,  W.  Pawlet,  Vermont.  .  , 

Wm.  A.  Blanchard,  Pownal,  Vermont. 

MAINE 

Merrillhaven  Farm,  H.  D.  Hatch,  Auburn,  Maine. 
New  Meadows  Poultry  Farm,  Brunswick,  Maine. 
Clements  Brothers,  Winterport,  Maine. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Brightman’s  Poultry  Farm,  Bradford,  R.  I. 


r 


CHICK 

fTARTEU 


25  lbs.  with  100  Chicks 
50  lbs.  "  200  Chicks 

75  lbs.  "  300  Chicks 

25  lbs.  "  500  Chicks 

50  lbs.  "  1000  Chicks 

W  FREE!  '  Ji 


- 

Breeders  and  Hatchery  men  Everywhere  are 
offering  25  lbs.  of  Startena  with  chick  orders. 


The  above  list  of  Breeders  are  located  in  New  York  State  (except 
Long  Island)  and  New  England.  Hatcheries  and  Breeders  every¬ 
where  are  offering  STARTENA  with  advance  chick  orders.  Take 
advantage  of  this  special  offer  when  you  purchase  your  baby  chicks. 


PURINA  MILLS  -  -  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WTH  twenty-five  or  fifty  thousand 
other  people — such  a  jam — I 
went  up  to  Iowa  “where  the  tall  com 
grows”,  and  witnessed  the  State  Com- 
husking  Contest  at  Davenport.  I  had  seen 
a  picture  of  Elmer  Carlson  of  Audubon 
County  who  was  his  county’s  champion. 
Then  I  was  told  that  he  shucked  com  so 
fast  that  his  shirt,  which  was  whole  at  the 
start,  was  in  shreds  at  the  finish.  A  fellow 
who  tears  his  shirt  to  win  is  one  that  I’m 
willing  to  back. 

But  before  picking  my  winner  I  decided 
to  look  over  all  the  contestants.  There  they 
were.  Each  local  winner  standing  beside  a 
tractor  hitched  to  a  wagon  with  high  bang- 
boards.  I  walked  between  the  long  rows 
of  tractors  and  sized  up  the  men  waiting 
for  the  contest  to  begin.  I  looked  them  in 
the  eye,  shook  their  homy  hands,  and  tried 
to  decide  which  one  I  would  back. 

The  signal  to  start  sounded.  Elmer  peeled 
off  his  overcoat,  his  blue  blouse,  his  shirt 
and  then  his  undershirt;  this  time  Elmer 
wasn’t  going  to  let  even  his  shirt  get  in  the 
way.  Then  with  a  swift  hitch  in  his  belt 
and  with  nothing  on  from  the  waist  up, 
not  even  a  hat,  he  was  off  Hke  “imchained 
lightning”.  For  eighty  long,  gruelling 
minutes  Elmer  husked  com — and  I  mean 
HUSKED  it.  He  never  took  his  eyes  off 
the  stalks,  but  aimed  with  definite  pre¬ 
cision  so  that  each  ear  hit  the  bangboards 
of  the  wagon  that  kept  up  the  pace  beside 
him.  Gleaners  walked  behind  to  pick  up 
any  ears  that  might  be  missed  or  which 
failed  to  land  in  the  wagon.  The  weight  of 
these  ears  was  deducted  from  the  con¬ 
testant’s  total. 

Elmer  won:  shucking  37  bushels  in  80 
minutes  in  a  wet  field,  which  made  him 
eligible  for  the  National  Contest.  I  told 
Elmer  I  would  back  him,  but  first  he  must 
go  home,  get  plenty  of  rest,  and  watch 
his  diet.  He  told  me  not  to  worry,  that 
he’d  get  plenty  of  sleep,  cut  out  pies  and 
smoking  which  get  the  wind,  and  keep 
on  shucking  in  his  dad’s  cornfield  to  im¬ 
prove  his  speed.  He  told  me  he  proposed 
to  break  a  world’s  record. 


Now  the  scene  shifts  to  Attica,  Indiana, 
where  more  than  100,000  people  are 
gathered  for  the  National  event.  There  are 
eighteen  cornhusking  contestants.  Elmer 
again  strips  to  the  waist.  He  puts  on  more 
speed.  Sixty  ears  a  minute  beat  a  rat-tat- 
tat  symphony  as  they  hit  the  bangboards. 
And  our  26-year  old,  6-ft.,  178-pound  Iowa 
boy  became  World’s  Champion  with  a 
record  of  41.52  bushels  in  80  minutes. 

Frank  G.  Menke’s  All-Sports  Book  for 
1935  says:  “Cornhusking  is  a  sport  only 
for  red-blooded  gentlemen  with  lightning 
fast  and  sinewy  hands” — and  he  advises 
those  who  would  compete  to  “first  spend 
three  years  wrestling  with  grizzly  bears  to 
acquire  proper  training.” 

Football  is  child’s  play  compared  to 
cornhusking  contests.  One  hour  and  twenty 
minutes  without  a  breathing  spell.  No  time 
out  or  between  periods.  No  attendants  to 
rub  liniment  on  tired  muscles. 


Elmer  Carlson  had  a  will  to  win.  He 
coordinated  mind  and  muscle.  He  made 
play  out  of  work.  As  a  result  he  threw  the 
golden  ears  of  corn  into  the  wagon  faster 
than  any  Jiving  man  had  ever  done  before. 

What  kind  of  Championship  stuff  have 
you  in  your  makeup?  What  advantages  has 
Elmer  Carlson  over  you?  what  are  you 
going  to  do  to  become  a  winner  in  some 
activity  down  on  your  farm?  My  money 
is  on  the  type  that  tears  his  shirt  to  win. 
If  I  lived  in  your  neighborhood  I’d  like  to 
see  you  have  the  stuff  that  would  challenge 
my  backing.  You  have  the  stuff,  all  right — 
now  DARE  to  be  a  CHAMPION. 


Wm.  H.  Danforth 
Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  Offices 

898  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 
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American  Agriculturist,  February  15,  1936 


Among  the  millions  of  hens  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  today,  the  blue  ribbon  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion  goes  to  only  one.  She  earns  first  prize  with 
324  eggs  a  year  for  two  consecutive  years — more 
than  four  times  the  national  average  of  70. 

Suppose  every  hen  did  that.  Think  what 
the  profits  would  be.  But  most  hens  are  just 
hens,  common,  ordinary  hens.  To  one  single 
hen.  Nature  gives  the  vital  spark — perfect 
natural  balance  of  all  the  elements  that  go  to 
make  a  champion. 


QUEEN 

of  all 


THE  HENS 


The  champion  hen  is  Mother  Nature  at  her 
best — one  of  Nature’s  rare  masterpieces.  Be¬ 
cause  she  does  things  that  other  hens  can’t  do, 
she  is  worth  her  weight  in  gold,  while  the  rest  of 
the  flock  is  worth  just  about  two  bits  a  pound — 
dead  or  alive. 

And  here  is  another  of  Nature’s  masterpieces 


— Natural  Chilean  Soda.  Like  the  champion 
hen,  Chilean  has  Nature’s  priceless  gift — 
natural  blend  and  balance  of  many  fertilizer 
elements — vital  impurities.  The  vital  spark 
the  secret  of  every  champion — is  in  Chilean 
Nitrate,  born  there,  and  kept  alive  through  cen¬ 
turies  of  aging  and  mellowing  in  the  ground. 


Natural  Chilean  contains  almost  two  ^core  of  major  and  minor  elements 
such  as  horon,  magnesium,  manganese,  iodine,  calcium,  potassium,  etc* 
each  a  vital  element  in  growth  and  healthy  development  of  plants. 


lEAN  NITRATE 


OF  SODA 

WITH  VITAL  IMPURITIES  IN  NATURE'S  OWN  BALANCE  AND  BLEND 


^Urge  WAY  OF  MILKING 
that  proved  to  be  a  BETTER  WAY 


The  Surge  Method  la  the  aeeepUd  method  berause  it  milka 
eowB  quvcker  than  any  other  machine  ever  milked  tows  te- 
fore  .  . ,  AND  .  .  .  because  It  has  NO  long  tu^,  NO  dawa— 
it  is  easier  to  clean  and  KEEP  clean,  MiGket 

P3U!  WRITE  for  Free  Surge  Catalog  prices,  and  20  Months 
to  Pay”  Easy  Terms  Offer  I 

NEW  SURGE  MILKING  PARLOR! 

increase  profits  by  installing  a  New  Surge  Milking  Parlor.  Send 
for  Special  Milking  Parlor  circular  I  _ _ 

HI  CIA#  1936  TEAT  CUP 
NfciW  AND  INFLATION 

The  NEW  1936  triple-cured  Surge  infla- 
tioo  and  the  NEW  Surge  Teat  Cup  gives 

Ionger  life  to  the  rubber  inflation— longer 
ife  than  ever  possible  before -and— we  be¬ 
lieve  we  can  now  boast  of  the  loieeet  cost 
of  upkeep — a  cost  so  low  it’s  insigniflcant. 

WRITE  TODAY.  .  .  .  Good  territory  open 
to  dealers  and  agents! 

The  Surge  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc.  , 

Eastern  Office:  466  Spencer  Sta  j 
Dept.  90*62  Syr^  cuse,  N.  Y. 


It  has  shown  consistently 
superior  effectiveness  in 
sections  where  codling 
moth  infestation  was  most 
severe.  You  heard  growers’ 
own  reports  at  the  winter 
horticultural  meetings.  It 
costs  no  more  than  stan¬ 
dard  lead  arsenate— and 
is  15%  to  30%  more  effici¬ 
ent.  Dealers  and  Company 
offices  from  coast  to  coast. 


SPRAYS  AND 
DUSTS 


GfNERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


•  40  RECTOR  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  Strand  (the  one  in  the  white  shirt)  looks  over  the 
completed  spray  rig  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction. 


From  Junk  Pile 
to  Spray  Rig 

44  J  HAD  to  get  a  better  spray  rig,  but 


By  JOHN  HANDY 


didn’t  have  the  money  to  buy  a 
new  one.  So  I  bought  a  new,  20  gallon 
per  minute  pump  for  $215.  Then  I 
hooked  it  up  to  a  used  automobile  en¬ 
gine,  and  mounted  the  assembly  on  my 
old  spray  wagon.  The  complete  outfit 
cost  me  $300  cash  and  3  or  4  days 
labor.  It  has  worked  perfectly  for  two 
seasons.  I  use  two  spray  guns  or  an 
eight  nozzle  rod  at  500  lbs.  pressure,  de¬ 
livering  about  16  gallons  per  minute.” 

That  is  the  story  of  the  home-made 
spray  rig  of  M.  G.  Strand,  Sudbury, 
Mass.  Mr.  Strand  has  apple  trees  35 
feet  high.  His  old  rig  could  not  reach 
the  tops  and  took  4  days  to  cover  the 
orchard. 

New  spray  outfits  of  the  right  size 
would  cost  $800  to  $1000,  Mr.  Strand 
discovered.  The  model  he  particularly 
wanted  cost  $945.  It  was  powered  by 
a  4  cylinder  engine,  and  had  a  20  gal¬ 
lon  per  minute  pump. 

Back  home  in  the  barn  lot  was  an 
Overland  car  with  a  serviceable  engine. 
The  tank  of  the  old  spray  rig  was  in 
good  shape,  and  the  wagon  was  sturdy. 
Mr.  Strand  found  he  could  buy  the 
pump  he  liked  for  $215.  The  frame 
of  the  automobile  was  cut  back  of  the 
transmission,  and  stripped  clean  ex¬ 
cept  for  radiator  and  engine.  Then  it 
was  mounted  in  the  place  of  the  old 
engine  and  pump  on  the  spray  rig. 

All  tralnsmission  gears  were  remov¬ 
ed,  and  a  new  gear  for  roller  chain  was 
keyed  on  the  engine  drive  shaft.  The 
new  pump  was  bolted  on  the  car  frame 
directly  above  the  transmission  and 
connection  made  by  roller  chain.  After 
hooking  up  the  agitator  and  the  suc¬ 
tion  hose,  the  rig  was  ready  to  go. 

“Gas  consumption  is  less  than  5  gal¬ 
lons  a  day,  compared  with  a  little  over 
2  gallons  for  the  old  one  cylinder  en¬ 
gine,”  says  Mr.  Strand.  “The  big  en¬ 
gine  carries  500  lbs.  pressure  at  idling 
speed,  and  the  pump  delivers  more  than 
twice  as  many  gallons  per  day.  I  figure 
I’m  using  less  gas  with  my  new  outfit.” 

A  storage  battery  provided  starting 
and  lights.  The  gasoline  tank  was 
hung  under  the  radiator.  A  throttle 
governor  taken  from  an  old  truck  was 
installed  to  regulate  engine  speed. 

Nathan  Smith  of  Waltham  assembled 
his  spray  rig  at  a  cost  of  $105,  starting 
at  scratch.  Mr.  Smith  bought  a  steel 
wagon  truck  for  $30,  a  200  gallon  spray 
tank  for  $40,  an  old  car  with  a  good 
engine  for  $10,  and  went  shopping  for 
a  pump.  He  made  the  questionable 
purchase  of  a  used  pump,  10  gallon  a 
minute  capacity,  for  $5.  However,  new 
leathers  and  new  valve  seats  were  all 
that  was  needed  to  rejuvenate  the  pump. 

The  motor  was  taken  out  of  the  car 
frame  and  mounted  on  wood  blocks  on 
the  wagon.  Connection  between  motor 
and  pump  was  made  with  gears  from 
an  ordinary  pump  jack.  The  large 
gear  was  keyed  on  the  spray  pump. 

It  was  found  that  the  end  of  a 


Chevrolet  axle  fitted  in  the  splined  end 
of  the  motor  crankshaft.  The  axle  was 
cut  to  leave  a  two  irtch  projection,  and 
the  small  pump  jack  gear  was  fitted 
on  this.  Lining  up  the  engine  and 
pump  was  an  easy  job.  Upon  trial,  a 
motor  speed  comparable  to  15  miles  an 
hour  on  the  road  operated  the  spray 
pump  at  capacity. 

R.  C.  Cobb,  on  Old  Pickard  Farm 
in  Littleton,  diversifies  his  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  with  an  orchard  of  2500  trees.  A 
large  4  cylinder  pump  on  his  spray  rig 
took  every  ounce  of  power  delivered 
by  the  engine  at  100%  efficiency.  Sev¬ 
eral  bad  breakdowns  caused  Foreman 
Bell  to  look  for  a  better  engine. 

A  new  engine  was  priced  at  $180. 
Mr.  Bell  is  no  mechanic,  but  he  decided 
he  could  engineer  the  placing  of  an 
automobile  motor  on  the  spray  rig. 

An  old  Chevrolet  car  was  bought  for 
$40.  The  motor  was  removed  in  the 
garage,  new  rings  installed  and  the 
clutch  assembly  taken  out  of  the  fly 
wheel.  Then  holes  were  bored  in  the 
fly  wheel  to  take  one  spider  of  the 
direct  flexible  coupling  used  on  the 
original  spray  engine.  Centering  the 
holes  was  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
whole  job. 

Transferring  the  engine  to  the  spray 
rig  was  done  on  the  farm.  Special 
iron  cross  pieces  were  forged  to  sup¬ 
port  the  motor  at  the  right  height. 
Battery,  starter,  and  instrument  panel 
were  moved  with  the  motor.  Engine 
speed  was  regulated  with  the  idling 
screw  on  the  carburetor.  Total  cost  of 
the  motor  installed  was  $60. 

“The  Chevrolet  motor  has  twice  the 
power  of  the  old  engine,”  Mr.  Bell  says. 
“It  delivers  whatever  we  ask.  The  only 
thing  I’d  change  is  the  radiator.  Extra 
cooling  capacity  is  needed,  so  I’m  going 
to  take  a  radiator  from  an  old  truck 
and  put  it  on  the  spray  rig.” 

The  spray  pump  is  the  heart  of  the 
rig.  Any  fruit  grower  can  afford  to 
buy  the  best  pump  available.  From 
that  point  on  he  can  assemble  his  own 
spray  rig. 


!klr.  Handy  is  associate  county  aKricultui-al 
igcnt  of  Middlesex  County,  Massachusetts. 


A  close-up  showing  how  Mr.  Strand 
arranged  throttle  and  spark  adjustmen 
and  the  roller  chain  to  carry  pou>er 
from  engine  to  spray  pump. 


V 
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★Fifty  years  ago  a  man  bought  a  watch. 

It  was  a  GOOD  watch  .  .  .  better  than  he 
ever  expected  to  own,  at  a  lower  price 
than  he  ever  expected  to  pay. 

The  man  who  bought  the  watch  was 
LEWIS  LiNDEMAN  of  North  Redwood, 
Minnesota;  and  the  man  he  bought  it 
from  was  richard  w.  sears  of  North 
Redwood,  Minnesota. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  other  day  we  got  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Lindeman  .  .  .  from  the  man  who  really 
STARTED  this  Company  in  business  . . ,  the 
man  who  set  the  example  which  50  million 
other  Americans  have  followed  .  .  .  the 
man  who  took  the  first  step  toward  mak¬ 
ing  SEARS  the  BUY  word  of  the  nation. 

LEWIS  lindeman!  On  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Co.’s  golden  jubilee,' fifty  thousand 
Sears  employes,  the  profitably-employed 
men  and  women  in  6,000  factories  mak¬ 
ing  Sears  merchandise,  together  with  12 
million  families  throughout  the  land  who 
today  are  Saving  at  Sears,  join  in  nation¬ 


wide  tribute  to  the  first  sears  cus¬ 
tomer! 

★  ★  ★  . 

Things  have  changed  a  lot,  haven’t 
they,  Mr.  Lindeman,  since  the  day  you 
bought  that  watch?  Fifty  years  ago  it 
seemed  impossible  ever  to  put  the  jig¬ 
saw  pieces  together.  “E  Pluribus  Unum” 
was  just  an  empty  phrase.  The  Texan 
laughed  at  the  New  Yorker’s  spats.  The 
New  Yorker  laughed  at  the  Texan’s  ten- 
gallon  hat.  The  farmer  wouldn’t  open 
his  door  more  than  an  inch  to  “the  city 
slicker.”  And  city  people  didn’t  yet 
realize  how  little  their  poor  lives  would  be 
worth,  but  for  the  gnarled  hands  that 
reach  across  “the  corporation  line”  to 
FEED  THEM. 

★  ★  ★ 

You  and  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
KNOW,  Mr.  Lindeman,  how  far  this 
country  has  really  come!  We  can  remem¬ 
ber  when  people  used  to  say:  “You  can’t 
any  more  do  that  than  you  can  fly”; 
when  the  fastest  thing  on  rails  was  the 


old  “Cannonball  Special”;  and  when  the 
nearest  we  had  to  an  automobile  was  a 
high-wheel  bicycle. 

★  ★  ★ 

Across  the  years,  we  caress  the  memory 
of  it  ALL.  Men  in  jeans  pants,  stuffed 
into  wood-pegged  boots!  Women  in 
ruffles,  high-topped  button  shoes  and 
home-made  yarn  stockings!  Give  thanks 
that  the  blood  of  such  pioneers  still  runs 
in  our  veins  .  .  .  something  tells  us  we 
are  going  to  need  it  .  .  .  always. 

★  ★ 

Mr.  Lindeman,  what  time  is  it?  Is  it 
NIGHTFALL  .  .  .  Or  just  THE  DAWN?  Tick, 
tick,  tick  .  .  .  on!  On!  The  Cavalcade  of 
America!  Marching  into  a  new  day! 
Grander  . .  .  more  beautiful  than  we  have 
ever  known  before!  Marching!  Marching 
...  to  the  music  of  the  spheres,  and  .  .  , 

THE  TICK  OF  A  WATCH. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 
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Tested  Farm  Seeds 

ALFALFA  -  GRASS  SEED  -  CORN  ■  SOY  BEANS 
CLOVER  ■  OATS  .  BARLEY  -  SEED  POTATOES 

Successful  money-making  farming  depends  first  of  all  on 
using  the  BEST  FARM  SEEDS  OBTAINABLE.  That  has 
been  Dibble’s  goal  from  the  start  —  to  have  nothing  but  the 
Best.  We  KNOW  farm  seeds.  We  GROW  them.  Dibble 
Farms  for  growth,  experiment  and  test,  cover  over  1000 
acres.  And  every  bushel  is  Northern  Grown  and  acclimated 
to  Middle  and  Eastern  States. 

D.  B.  TIMOTHY,  ALFALFA  -  'Medium  and  Mammoth  Clover. 

Guaranteed  99.5%  pure  or  better.  Prices  that  are  right. 
DIBBLE’S  HEAVYWEIGHT  OATS  -  ■The  most  productive  Ameri¬ 
can  oat.  40-42  lbs.  per  bushel. 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  CORN — Germination  95%  or  better.  Test  it 
yourself.  All  the  leading  varieties. 

Save  money.  Don’t  buy  your  seed  until  you’ve  seen  the 
Dibble  Catalog  and  Price  List — FREE.  Send  your  name  and 
address  on  Ic  post  card. 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  c,  Honeoye  Fails,  n.y. 


Recapturing  Nearby 
Potato  Markets 


Bv  PAUL  WORK 


Stra> 

A'bernesl 

PAY 

51  years’  experience  behind 
our  1936  Berry-Book  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair- 

fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  'Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  is  Ready.  Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Marktt  St.,  Salisbnry,  Md. 


DREEItS 

1936 

GARDEN 

BOOK 


Sent  free  to  anyone 
interested  in  g^ening. 
Contains  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  finest 
Flowers,  Vegetables, 
Bulbs,  Roses,  etc. 
Dreer’s  Garden  Book  is 
more  than  a  catalog  — 
it  is  a  valuable  garden¬ 
ing  guide.  Reasonable 
prices  —  many  novelties 
and  special  values. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

2  Dreer  Bldg.  Phila.,  Pa. 


All  Strong  sturdy  plants.  Geneva  station  says 
“Jn  bush  and  fruit  —  the  be-st  red  ra.sp- 
berry  under  cultivation.”  Disease  resistant — hardy — pro¬ 
ductive — fruit  large,  firm,  no  crumble,  excels  for  home 
use  or  shipping.  FREE  CATALOG  gives  reduced  prices 

on  15  other  varieties - Latham,  Chief,  .Tune,  Columbian, 

etc. ;  also  on  STRAWBERRIES,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Evergreens,  etc. 

BAKER’S  NURSERY,  Box  A,  HOOStCK  FALLS,  N.Y. 


[j  Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubbery 

Free  64-page  catalog  full 
of  bargain  prices. 

Ne'.*  Experiment  Station  Varieties 
Save  money  and  get  better 
stock.  Write  today. 
Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House, 
Box  30.  Geneva.  Ohio 


SUl^^STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Ita.Miei's 
New  Berry  Rook.  Contains  really 
valuable  information  on  how  to  get 
the  most  from  your  berries.  Fully  de¬ 
scribes  Dorsett,  Fairfax  and  other 
new  and  standard  varieties.  It’s 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 
BROTHERS,  Box  7,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


OFFERS  WANTED— 8  vear  Evergreen.s  xx  4  ft.  Samples 
50c.  Au.strian,  Red,  Scotch,  White  Bine.  Norway  Spruce. 
Hedges — Barberry  2  ft.  Spireas,  Lilacs  2-3  ft.  lOc.  Stock 
1>/.  ft. — Daphne.  Hemlocks  25c.  Azaleas,  FL.  Dogwood 
Hfue — White  Spruce  50c.  Mt.  Laurel.  Rhododendron  75c. 
.lapan  Yew  1  ft.  50c.  Lilac.s  4  ft.  50c.  Sat.  Guaranteed. 
UNADILLA  NURSERIES,  INC.,  UNADILLA,  N,  Y. 


Now  is  the  Time 


to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor. 
Good  pay  weekly.  No  experience 
necessary.  l>ow  prices  will  help  you  book  orders  for 
guaranteed  nur.sery  .stock.  BURR.  Manchester,  Conn. 


Burpees  Turnips 
3  0zs.for  104 

A  sensational  bargain  to  enable  you  to 
prove  for  yourself  that  Burpee’s  Seeds 

Seed — 1  oz.  each  of  Purple  Top  White  Globe,  Snow¬ 
ball,  and  Purple  Top  Yellow  Globe  Rutabaga  (Regu¬ 
lar  value  45c),  sent  postpaid  for  only  10c.  Burpee’s 
Seed  Catalog  FREE.  All  best  vegetables  and  flowers. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  813  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


'The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers” 

high  germination  seed  corn  for  grain  or  ensilage 

See  our  Salesman  or  Write 

55  DEWEY  AYE.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Responsible  Salesmen  wanted 


GARDNER 

SEED  CO..  Inc. 


Seed! 


HENRY 


Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet 
Danvers  Half-Long  Carrot 
Big  Boston  Lettuce 
Purple  Top  Wh.  GlobeT urn  ip 
Bloomsdale  Spinach 
’’Scarlet  Globe  Radish 
Send  10c  today  1 
■  Maule’s  Seed  Book  Free,  and 
*S.asy  Payment  Plan.ljow  price; 

MAULE,  638  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila., 


The  New  York  potato  growers  have 
viewed  the  potato  situation  with 
care,  have  decided  what  they  think  is 
best  to  be  done,  and  are  stepping  out 
to  do  it. 

Some  utterances  of  the  past  few 
years  either  declare  or  imply  that 
planning  is  something  new,  only  dis¬ 
covered  and  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  fellow 
who  is  doing  the 
talking.  That  is 
not  so ;  planning 
has  long  been  ad-  ’ 
vocated  and  plan¬ 
ning  has  long  been 
done. 

Potato  growers 
of  New  York  have 
not  quit  planning 
just  because  some¬ 
body  else  pushes  a 
plan.  The  Empire 
State  Potato 
Club,  whose  presi¬ 
dent  is  Roy  Porter 
of  Elba,  and  the 
Potato  Committee 

Haul  Work  Qf  NcW  York 

Farm  Bureau  Federation  have  been  at 
work  for  a  year.  They  have  made  care¬ 
ful  observations,  have  pooled  the  views 
of  many,  and  they  have  adopted  a 
long-time  program. 

New  York  Slips  Back 

The  Potato  Committee  went  back 
over  the  records  of  several  decades  and 
they  found  that  New  York,  until  com¬ 
paratively  recently,  was  the  leading 
potato  state  in  the  union.  In  spite  of 
good  conditions  for  growing  potatoes, 
good  channels  for  marketing  at  low 
cost  and  a  vast  consuming  population. 
New  York  is  no  longer  first.  Moreover, 
New  York  has  lost  a  considerable  share 
of  its  own  home  markets  and  many 
of  our  potatoes  now  go  to  the  South. 
It  is  concluded  that  exacting  consumer 
standards  have  made  many  of  our  po¬ 
tatoes  imacceptable  on  our  markets 
and  we  have  had  to  sell  elsewhere. 

Another  well  established  fact  is  that 
over  a  period  of  years,  potato  produc¬ 
tion  has  given  New  York  farmers  about 
as  good  returns  per  hour  of  labor  as 
any  major  crop  they  can  grow,  and 
much  better  returns  than  some.  The 
committee  has  felt  that  these  facts 
would  hardly  justify  allowing  the  pres- 


Book  FREE 


ent  situation  to  be  frozen  as  it  stands. 
They  feel  that  New  York  can  and 
should  restore  itself  in  its  o-wn  mar¬ 
kets,  and  their  studies  have  indicated 
to  them  the  ways  in  which  they  think 
they  can  do  it. 

Sub-committees  have  taken  up  the 
subjects  of  tuber  quality,  cultural  prac¬ 
tices,  marketing,  seed  and  varieties, 
and  utilization. 

Quality  to  be  Studied 

It  is  believed  that  the  quality  of  the 
potatoes  themselves  has  had  much  to 
do  with  the  capture  of  our  home  mar¬ 
kets  by  potatoes  shipped  much  greater 
distances.  Quality  includes  not  only 
appearance,  smoothness  and  waste  in 
preparation,  but  also  interior  quality. 
Research  and  extensiczn  workers  are 
asked  to  find  just  what  is  the  nature 
of  interior  quality  and  what  causes 
good  results  in  cooking.  Breeding  ex¬ 
perts  are  asked  also  to  look  toward  the 
development  of  a  type  which  will  be 
as  suitable  for  marketing  as  Green 
Mountain  yet  as  satisfactory  in  produc¬ 
tion  as  the  Rural.  The  influence  of 
virus  diseases  upon  tuber  defects  and 
yields  and  the  control  of  mechanical 
defects  are  also  to  be  considered. 
Other  lines  of  study  and  promotion  in¬ 
clude  improved  cultural  practices,  the 
development  of  advertising  and  other 
publicity,  consideration  of  grading 
practices  and  laws,  and  improvements 
in  Governmental  Crop  and  Market  Re¬ 
porting  service. 

The  committee  has  asked  the  state 
to  appropriate  $41,000  for  this  research 
program.  Of  this,  $30,000  would  be  a 
permanent  investment  in  greenhouses. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  interest 
that  the  potato  growers  themselves  in 
making  their  own  program  have  turn¬ 
ed  from  regulatory  activities  to  re¬ 
search  and  education — a  process  that 
is  much  slower  in  action  but  much 
more  dependable  and  doubtless  more 
promising  for  the  long  pull.  {Editor’s 
Note — Paul  Work  is  right  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  laid  out  by  potato  groupers  could 
well  be  copied  by  other  groups.  North¬ 
eastern  apple  groxcers  have  already 
done  it.) 

'The  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  took  action  at  its 
Oswego  meeting  for  a  similar  study 
and  planning  job  to  help  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  vegetable  growers  of  the  state. 


A  Homemade  Device  for  Dusting  Two  Rows  of  Plants  at  a  Time 


Rhubarb 

HORSERADISH 

ROOXS 


SEED  OATS! 

SENSATION — On.’  nf  tho  mo-V.,  pvonuttWe  OaU  m  ci;l  1 
livation.  75  hu.  and  upward  par  anie  are  freijuejit  with 
iaree  white  mi'aty  grains  weighirs'  42-44  lbs.  per  mo.vs-  j 
nred  lui.shel  nf  the  'nlRliest  (luali!'.  Get  our  e.tcepl innaliv  I 
low  prices  for  19,36.  You  should  bv  all  nicaius  try,  iJis-se  . 
Oats.  Also  Barley.  Soy  Beans.  Seed  Corn.  .Vlfalfa,  M(Ki 
ium  Reri,  Maiiuuoth,  .\l.si.ke.  Sweet  Clover.  Timothy  Seed  j 
and  Binder  Twine.  Write  for  eat.aioRue.  samples  and  prices. 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS.  Box  85.  MELROSE,  OHIO.' 


ASPARAGUS 

One  and  Two  Years  Old  --  Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

CERTIFIED  —  Ra.sT)berry,  (including  Latham)  Rlaek- 
beiTv,  Iie.wberry.  and  Strawberry  plants.  All  leading 
varieties  at.  •’DIRECT  FROM  GROWER”  Prices.  In- 
•uire.£,ting.  descriptive  price  list  sent  Free.  Write  — 

L.  &  K.  DONDENO  R  4,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


^MOON'S  GIANT  AVA 

.  .  EVERBEARING  I  UMAI  U 


Schroer’s  Better  Plants :  ^r‘wn(is"''of  vlTetabTe 

Plants.  SCHROER  PLANT  FARMS,  VALDOSTA.  GA. 


’FREE 


EARLY  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  — Open  fleld  grown 
Cabbage,  Onion.  Lettiire,  Beet,  Cauliflower.  Broccoli, 
Tomato.  Pepper.  Potato  I'lants.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Box  914,  ALBANY.  GA. 

Kng  '“UrS  VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

F.  W.  Schroer,  Jr.,  Growerof  Quality  Plants,  Valdosta,  Ga. 

When  writinn  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
It  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Learn  how  to  save  time  and  labor  plowing, 
seeding,  cultivating,  spraying,  field  mowing, 
etc.  With  the  AU'Purpose 

BOLENS  Tractors 

Eight  po'werful  models— 22  attachment*  *11  inter* 

changeable — simple  tool  control,  power  turn,  high 

plant  clearance — boy  or  girl  can  operate — thousands  in  U$e»  Write  lor 

GILSON  BOLENS  MEG.  COn  Port  Wathington,  Wi*.  (U  catalog. 

762  Park  St. 

Nme  . . - . . 


*QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET.'*Big  MoneyMaker. 
Large,  solid  fruit;  excellent  canner.  To 
‘ .  introduce  to  yoa  oor  Northern  Grown  Live 
\Seed8  and  Plants,  weWill  mail  you  125  seeds 
|ofCondon’sGiantEverbearing| 
jTomato  and  ourbbr  1936Catalog| 
rot  Seeds.  Plants,  Shrubs.  Over® 

*^600  illuBtratioDS,  100  in  natural  color.  Write 
now  for  big:  Helpful  Catalog  and  Free  Seeds* 
S*fnd  Sc  Stamp  to  Cover  Postaoc, 

CONDON  BROS.,  SEEDSMEN  Rockford.  Illinois 


1200  TO  1  BEAN 

An  enormooB  yielder  —  over  250  Pods 
( 1400  Beans)  have  been  grown  on  one  plant. 
It's  a  wonder.  Beans  white,  best  quality. 
Pkt.  (60  beans)  lOc,  3  pkta.  25c« 

With  every  25c  Bean  Order  we  send  free: 
1  Pkt.  (500  seeds)  IS-Day  Radish 
1  Pkt.  (1000  seeds)  30-Day  Lettuce 
Seed  Book  with  Discount  Gonpons  free. 
MILLS  ^ED  HOUSE.  ROSE  HILL,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  CARDEN  TRACTORS  J 


P 1 OW  Po werf u  1  Ga.sT ractors forsmallf arms , , 

Seed  gardeners,  florists,  nurseries. 

Cultivate  m  growers  &  poultrymen.  / 

WnwlTav  «  1  a'lU  2  Cylinders 

...  r  awn.* orride-Do  belt  work  1 
l-awns-y  wheels-Free  CalaloA 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO.. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Mew  York,  N.  Y. 
3207  Como  Ave.  2181  Market  St.  221  Cedar  St. 


Alight  but  rigid  frame  for  carry¬ 
ing  two  bags  of  poison  powder  for 
dusting  two  rows  of  plants  at  a  time 
can  be  easily  made  in  the  farm  work¬ 
shop.  The  rigid  and  braced  ends  where 
the  bags  are  fastened  keep  them  from 
swinging  so  that  the  dust  is  shaken 
out  directly  above  the  plants. 

Two-thirds  of  a  yard  of  cloth,  thirty- 
six  inches  wide,  will  make  two  bags 
about  ten  inches  wide  and  eighteen 
inches  long.  Stand  the  pole  frame  on 
end  and  lay  the  bag  along  the  end 
piece  so  it  hangs  down  evenly  on  each 


side.  The  middle  of  the  bottom  of  the 
bag  is  tied  firmly  to  the  end  piece  an 
inch  above  the  bottom.  The  inner  half 
of  the  bag  is  gathered  at  the  top  so 
that  it  is  tied  to  and  around  the  end 
and  the  top  sticks  and  yet  allow  the 
outer  half  to  remain  open  for  putting 
in  the  poison.  This  part  does  not  need 
to  be  closed  when  full  and  in  use. 

When  in  place  the  two  bags  hang 
down  and  enclose  the  end  piece  which 
gently  taps  the  two  halves  of  the  dust 
filled  bag  as  it  is  operated.  A  slight 
wrist 'movement  makes  possible  a  fine, 
even  distribution. 
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The  Seed  Catalogue 

{Contiyiued  from  Page  5) 
growing  thing  than  ever  came  before. 
He  sends  his  book  out  in  the  January 
storm  in  that  great  faith  and  all  true 
men  whose  roots  are  in  the  soil  believe 
the  sweet  gospel  of  the  seed  catalogue 
and  stick  forever  to  the  land  through 
every  disappointment. 

Take  last  week!  Five  minutes  after 
the  postman  had  disappeared  around 
the  bend  in  the  road  we  were  knee  deep 
in  Snapdragon — the  Fire  King  mostly 
and  the  Gigantic  Superba.  This  year 
we  shall  have  more  Canterbury  Bells 
-and  it’s  impossible  to  have  too  much 
Sweet  William.  If  we  could  get  through 


Though  winter  winds  may  blow,  spring 
is  not  far  away  when  seed  catalogues 
arrive. 


one  more  summer  without  a  new  screen 
door  on  the  kitchen  (and,  by  George, 
we  must  and  shall)  there  would  be 
that  much  more  money  to  put  into 
Scabiosa  Blue  Cocade  and  the  Improv¬ 
ed  Giant  Sweet  Sultan  Centaurea  that 
defies  bugs  and  slugs  and  every  creep¬ 
ing  thing. 

When  scholars  come  to  rate  the 
great  books  of  the  .world  in  terms  of 
their  contribution  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  they  have  a  tendency,  I  think, 
to  underrate  the  importance  of  the 
seed  catalogue.  It’s  a  lowly  publication, 
to  be  sure,  and  one  not  listed  as  re¬ 
quired  reading  for  adolescents  or 
among  the  week’s  best  sellers.  But  on 
the  basis  of  its  usefulness  to  man,  I 
am  not  sure  it  doesn’t  stand  as  second 
only  to  The  Book,  itself, — surely  as  a 
builder  up  of  shaking  faith.  Who  can 
withstand  unmoved  its  creed  of  the  at¬ 
tainability  of  perfection  or  fail  to  find 
new  strength  in  its  promise  of  bug- 
proof  potatoes  ?  It  exhalts  the  spirit  of 
man  and  keeps  him  steadfast  in  his 
task.  What  though  your  crop  failed  last 
year  and  the  mole  ate  our  delphinium 
We  shall  both  be  at  it  again  next 
spring  because  of  just  one  hopeful 
Whisper  from  the  new  seed  catalogue. 

We  shall  be  at  it  again  with  our 
hopes  aflame  because  the  postman 
brought  us  each  this  book  through  the 
January  storm.  You,  my  agricultural 
brother,  will  be  at  your  proud  respon¬ 
sibility  of  helping  the  Holy  Earth  again 
to  fill  a  hundred  million  hungry  mouths 
^nd  I,  in  my  small  way,  will  be  at  it 
confident  of  achieving  at  last  an  Im¬ 
perial  Scarlet  Champion  Sweet  Pea 
that  bears  some  slight  resemblance 
to  the  one  on  page  68. 


Fruits  suitable  for  jelly-making  and 
recipes  for  a  variety  of  jams  that  use 
strawberries  and  rhubarb  are  given  in 
Cornell  bulletin  E-267.  Single  copies 
of  this  bulletin  are  sent  free  on  request 
^om  the  office  of  publication,  Roberts 
Hall,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


Planting  time  will  soon  be  here.  Most 
of  the  seedsmen  and  nurseries  who  are 
regular  advertisers  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  have  catalogues  which  they  will  be 
glad  to  send  on  request.  Get  them  and 
do  your  shopping  at  home. 
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>  ON  OR  OFF  J 
in  a  Jiffy 

Moldboard  and  Disk 
Plows 

Middlebusters  •  Listers 
Corn  Planters 
Cotton  Planters 
Cultivators  •  Mowers 
^  Beet  Pullers  ^ 


The  most  complete  line  of 

QUICK-DETACHABLE 


machines  is  now  available  for  the 

FARMALL  12  TRACTOR 


XiVERY  FARMER  wants 
the  utmost  utility  and  flexibility  in 
the  tractor  he  buys.  He  wants  it  to 
be  the  master  of  all  jobs  and  crops, 
the  year  around. 

The  perfect  answer  to  this  need  is 
the  Farmall  12.  This  popular  row- 
crop  and  general-purpose  tractor 
now  can  be  fitted  with  the  most 
complete  line  of  quick-detachable 
machines  on  the  market — on  or  off" 
in  2  to  8  minutes,  each  one  adding 
to  the  Farmall  12’s  value.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  you  can  attach  a  No.  90  plow 
to  the  Farmall  12  in  about  4  min¬ 
utes,  do  whatever  plowing  you  have 
to  do,  and  remove  the  plow  in  3 
minutes.  The  drawbar  slips  into 


place  in  1  minute  or  less,  ready  to 
hitch  to  a  disk  harrow  or  other 
drawbar  tool.  Later  on,  1  minute’s 
work  removes  the  drawbar, and  the 
quick-detachable  2-row  planter  goes 
on  in  5  minutes.  The  planting  done, 
off  comes  the  planter  in  less  than  5 
minutes.  At  cultivating  time,  on 
goes  the  2 -row  quick -detachable 
cultivator  in  4  minutes,  and  the 
outfit  is  ready  for  the  field. 

See  the  list  above.  Be  sure  you  get 
acquainted  with  this  new  improve¬ 
ment  in  tractor  farming.  Try  your 
own  hand  at  putting  on  and  taking 
off  the  Farmall  equipment  before 
you  make  your  power  investment. 
Ask  the  dealer  about  it. 


International  Harvester  Company 

..  ...  L,  .  (incorporated) 

606  So.  Michigan  Avo.  Chicago,  Illinois 


M  M‘=CORMICK-DEERING 

TRACTOR  POWER 


NEWS 


ur Seeds Now 


WELL  TRUST  YOU./ 


.O'or  3  year.s,  rhoiusands 
haveusedSIaulp’.s  Easv 
I’avment  Plan  —  qet 
all  the  seeds  you 
want,  send  onlv 
down  navment 
nothing  more  till 
Sept.  No  interest. 
ivJaule’n  Seed  Hnok  Free. 
ind  Ea.sy  Payment  Plan — 
e.sted.  guaranteed  seeds  for 
'prize,  vesetaliles,  flowers. 

-  WM.  HENRY  MAULE^.y, 

639  L.auie  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.uM 


07iy 

I  FAMOUS 

j  Easy- 
i  Payment 
'  Plan 


TOiviATO*SEED  RUTGERS 

This  new  variety  wa.s  developed  and  introduced  bv 
Lyman  G.  Schermerhom  of  the  New  Jer.se-.  Aari- 
eultural  Experiment  Station.  The  fruit  is  simi¬ 
lar  in  siiape  to  the  Marglobe.  hut  larger,  firmer 
and  a  heavier  cropper.  Thi.s  nill  l)e  the  leading 
variety  of  Tomato  in  the  future.  Pkg.  20c;  Oz. 
50c:  '/,)  Lb.  $1.50;  Lb.  $5.00,  postage  prepaid. 

Send  For  1936  Catalog  Of  Seeds  And  Plants 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS  -  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

SEEDSMEN  FOR  OVER  30  YEARS  —  LA  RG  EST 
GROWERS  OF  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  N.  J. 


CIDER 


Presses,  Graters,  Pumps, 
Screens,  Filters  and  100 
other  article,s  for  cider  mills, 
liooklet  -‘A’'  free,  tells  how 
one  man  made  $400.00  with  road.side  mill  and  how  to 
keep  cider  sweet  and  make  vinegar  (iiiicklv. 

PALMER  BROS.,  COS  COB,  CONNECTICUT. 


(NOT  THE 

r 

[NEWEST! 

BUT  ONE  OF 
THE  NICEST! 


PLENTY  OF  • 
ROOMS  WfTH 
BATH  AT 


SINGLE 


DOUBLE 


1000  ROOMS  WITH  BATH 

Three  blocks  from  largest  deportnient 
stores,  Empire  State  Building. Two  auto 
entrances.  Nightly  concerts.  Conser¬ 
vative  clientele.  Special  weekly  rotes. 
No  charge  for  cribs  or  cots  for  little  tots. 

Alburn  M  Gutlerson,  Manager 


PRINCE  GEORGE  HOTEL 


14  EAST  28TII  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


Save  Money  on  Tractor  Parts, 

Lugs,  pulleys,  flywheels,  all  other  tractor  parts. 
Brand  new.  Average  saving  50%.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  for  32  page  free  catalog. 

Irving’s  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  ‘^^‘iLtfil/ois’ 


PATENTS 

other  men  have  read  and  profited  by  our 
free  books  “Patent  Protection”  and  “Sell¬ 
ing  an  Invention.”  Fully  explain  manv 
interesting  points  to  inventors  and  illus¬ 
trate  important  mechanical  principle.s 
With  books  we  ai.so  send  free  “Evidence  ot  Invention” 
form.  Prompt  service,  rea.sonable  fees,  tleferred  pay¬ 
ments.  Write  immediately  to:  Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co 
Registered  Patent  Attorneys.  747- B  Victor  Building’ 
Washington.  D.  C. 


SWINE 


PIGS  "PIGS "PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cro.s.s,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  riiester  Wlilte  cross,  color  black  and 
white,  6  to  7  wk.  old,  @  $4.00  each;  7  to  8  wk.  old 
@  $4.50  each.  Will  sliip  2  or  more  C.O.D.,  F.O.B. 
Woburn,  Mass.  No  charge  for  crating.  Vermont  ordW 
require  inoculation  with  extra  cost  of  25c  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn.  Mass.  •  Tel.  0230 


OEPENDABLE  F*IGS  ! 

Chester-Yorkshire  Crossed  —  Chester-Berkshirc  Crossed 
6-8-10-12  weeks  old.  (Ship  2  or  more  on  approvall  at 
$3.75-$4-$4.50-$5-$5.50-$6  each.  Discount  on  8  or  more. 
Selected  boars  and  fancy  gilts  3-4  months  old  $7-$7.50- 
$8-$l0:  5-6  months  old  $l5-$l8-$20-$25-$30-$35.  Square 
Deal  Guaranteed. 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  c/o  Old  Battle  Ground,  Concord.  Mass. 


POLAND— CHINA— DUROC— PIGS  $5.  Collies— Shep  $5 
Rat  Dogs  $4.  MULLEN,  TUCKERTON,  NEW  lERSEY. 


HORSES 


OIL  EMULSION  20c:  Lime-Sulfur,  Dry  Mix.  Rotenone. 
List  Free.  ALLEN  CO.,  PITTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY. 


HORSE.  COW  AND  SHEEP  CLIPPERS  GROUND. 
Mail  to  F.  H.  DICKENS,  MECKLENBURG,  N.  Y.. 
with  50c.  We  will  grind  and  return  same. 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  Fred  Cbandler,  Chariton.  Iowa. 


HOLSTEINS 


accredited  and 
It  €  v/r I  Cl  negative  herds  a  few 
young  females  heavy  with  calf  by  our 
best  bulls  at  real  bargain  prices.  An 
excellent  foundation  herd. 

High  class  young  bulls  $100.00  and  up. 

RIVER  MEADOW  FARMS 

MC  LAIJRY  BKOS. 

Portlandville  Otsego  County  New  York 


BULL _ 

Son  of  Fetneo  Golden 
Ormsby  No.  641132. 

Bom.  Aug..  1935.  More 
while  than  black,  straight 
top  line,  bioad  hips,  deep  body, 
in  fact  an  exceptionally  good  in¬ 
dividual.  out  of  a  3.8  dam.  Ready 


credited  and  negative. 


C.  L.  BANKS,  New  Berlin, 


Winfarm  HOLSTEINS 

BULL  CALF  -  BORN  JAN.  3,  1935 

SIRE:  Son  of  King  Kerk.  Colanthus  from  608  lb. 

Class  B  dam  with  3.8  test. 

DAM:  435  lb.  fat  as  Sr.  3  year  old  in  C.T.A. 
This  calf’s  maternal  sisters  were  winners  at  Dutchass 
County  Fair  in  1934  and  1935. 

Hunttinq  C.  Winans,  Pine  Plains,  N.Y. 


One  Registered  Holstein  Bull 

One  Year  Old 

Ten  Registered  Holstein  Cows 

T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested 

One  Registered  Guernsey  Cow 

Five  Grade  Guernsey  Cows 

L.  J.  LONERGAIM,  Homer,  ISI.  Y. 

Holstein  Calves 

Bull  or  Heifer,  ten  days  old,  from  good  dams. 
Herd  Sire:  Sir  Inka  Ormsby  Veeman  638469. 
0am:  1181  lbs.  butter  —  27235.8  lbs.  milk. 

Could  spare  a  few  cows. 

C.  S.  Harvey  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

SONS  OF  KING  BESSIE  ORMSBY  PIETERTJE  27th 
SIR  INKA  MAY  32nd. 

\ 

Herd  fully  accredited;  entirely  negative. 
Records  kept  for  the  past  12  years. 

JAMES  A.  YOUNG 
Angelica  R.  F.  D.  X  New  York 


ELCO  DAIRY  FARMS 

HERD  ACCREDITED  AND  NEGATIVE 

Offer  November  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

Brather  to  All-American  1934  and  1935.  Dam  2  year 
•id  A.R.  record  516.25  lbs.  butter  in  Class  B.  3.6%  test. 

F*rlce  $75.00 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Lind,  Grant  Ave.  City  Line,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALF  Born  September  27, 1935 

Dam — 2  year,  |  month — 347  days — 10,447  lbs.  milk — 
373  lbs.  fat. 

Granddam  —  5  years,  10  months — 305  days — 14,391  lbs. 
milk — 506.5  lbs.  fat. 

Sire — Inbred,  son  of  Man  0’  War,  backed  by  high 
test — good  type  and  plenty  of  production. 

This  calf  is  as  straight  as  a  string  and  will  do  some 
dairyman  a  world  of  good. 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  accepted. 

FRANK  G.  ELLIOTT  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


Test  Type  Production 

Holstein  Bull  Calves  sired  by  our  1110  lb.  Strath¬ 
more  Bull  and  out  of  our  high  C.T.A.  Record  Proven 
Foundation  cows.  Will  transmit  these  qualities. 

BABY  CALVES --J25  AND  UP. 

One  March  Calf  nearly  ready  for  service  from  our 
best  family. 

EDGEWOOD  FARMS 

Robert  C.  Church  -  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


S.C.W.  Leghorns 

Certified  cockerels  of  exceptional  breeding  for  sale. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves 

ing  and  from  dams  with  over  400  lbs.  fat,  C.T.A.  records. 


Kutschbach  &  Son,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


Buying?  —  Selling? 

READ  THESE  PAGES 
REGULARLY 
EACH  ISSUE 


These  percherons,  owned  by  Charles  Matthews  of  Calgary,  Alberta, 
were  winners  at  the  Royal  Winter  Fair  at  Toronto  last  November. 


barnyard  Gossip 


Chance  to  Buy  Aberdeen  Angus.  On 
Monday,  March  30,  the  fine  Aberdeen 
Angus  herd  of  Homstead  Farm,  Pine 
Plains,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  will  be 
sold  at  auction.  Herd,  owned  by 
Henry  H.  Jackson,  was  founded  about 
eight  years  ago  from  Briarcliff  bred 
stock. 

The  present  herd  sires,  Briarcliff 
Barbarian  8th  was  1st  prize,  senior 
yearling  bull  at  the  1934  International 
and  Briarcliff  Barbarian  12th  was  the 
first  prize  senior  bull  calf  the  same 
year.  There  will  be  about  35  head  of 
females  in  calf  to  these  two  bulls  and 
about  10  head  of  1935  open  heifers  that 
are  a  particularly  attractive  lot. 

Briarcliff  Farms  will  consign  six 
head.,of  top  selections  of  the  1935  bull 
calf  crop,  every  one  of  which  is  an 
outstanding  herd  bull  prospect.  Other 
consignments  will  probably  come  from 
the  herds  of  Myron  M.  Fuerst,  Pine 
Plains,  Senator  Frederic  H.  Bontecou, 
Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  John  H.  Baker,  Dover 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  Schoonhoven  Farm,  Mill- 
brook,  N.  Y.,  Robert  Rymph,  La- 
Grangeville,  N.  Y.,  and  possibly  a  few 
other  herds  will  be  represented. 

The  catalogue  will  be  ready  for 
mailing  in  due  time.  Those  requesting 
a  copy  should  drop  a  card  immediately 
to  Frank  Richards,  Manager  of  Bethel 
Farm  Inc.,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

*  # 

Holstein  Prices  Up.  Holstein  Friesian 
World  reports  30  per  cent  better  prices 
at  1935  auctions  than  in  1934  and  about 
twice  as  many  cows  sold.  Increase  was 
general  with  only  14  of  51  sales  report¬ 
ing  an  average  price  of  less  than  $100. 

Nice  Ayrshire  Records.  Twelve  cows 
in  Hutchby  and  Cooper’s  herd,  Newark, 
N.  "Y.,  averaged  for  year  8,146  pounds 
of  4.57  per  cent  milk  and  372  pounds 
of  butterfat  on  twice  a  day  milking. 
Ten  of  the  cows  were  sired  by  proven 
bull.  King  Henry  Star. 

Twenty-one  cows  owned  by  Arnold 
Bros.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  made  year’s 
average  of  8,963  pounds  milk  testing 
4.12  per  cent,  making  369  pounds  taut- 
terfat  on  twice  a  day  milking.  They  re¬ 
ceived  a  pound  of  grain  for  each  4 
pounds  of  milk. 

'Twenty-one  cows  at  Iroquois  Farm, 
Gooperstown,  N.  Y.,  made  average  for 
year  of  8,168  pounds  of  4.17  per  cent 
milk  and  341  pounds  of  butterfat.  Herd 
average  for  past  5  years  has  exceeded 
340  pounds  fat. 

*  Hi 

Guernsey  Prices.  During  1935,  2,280 
purebred  Gtiernseys  were  sold  at  41 
auctions  for  an  average  price  of 
$222.54,  an  average  increase  of  $22.73 
a  head  over  1934  and  $59.60  per  head 
better  than  the  low  of  1932.  Something 


to  think  about  is  analysis  of  prices 
showing  that  advanced  registry  records 
about  double  the  price  buyers  will  pay. 


With 

American  Agriculturist 
Advertisers 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Company  is  justly 
proud  of  a  solid  train  load  of  feed  ship¬ 
ped  last  fall  into  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 
Containing  more  than  a  million  pounds  of 
Larro  Feed,  the  shipment  was  consigned 
to  18  of  the  company’s  dealers  in  the 
county. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Inc.,  DuPont 
Bldg.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  have  just  issued 
several  new  booklets  on  seed  treatment 
to  prevent  disease.  If  you  will  drop  a  card 
and  tell  what  crops  you  are  interested 
in,  they  will  be  glad  to  send  you  those 
that  will  help. 

♦  ♦  » 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  is  offering  big 
prizes  for  the  7th  National  Fur  Show. 
Prizes  include  two  Plymouth  automobiles 
and  cash  awards  to  bring  the  total  up  to 
$4,750.  Complete  details  about  prizes  are 
given  in  Johnny  Muskrat’s  new  edition 
of  Tips  to  Trappers,  which  you  can  get 
without  cost  by  sending  postcard  to  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

♦  *  * 

J.  B.  Sedberry,  Inc.,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  has 
moved  its  sales  offices  to  Franklin,  Tenn. 
The  plant  will  remain  at  Utica. 

♦  *  $ 

B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc.,  Dept.  3,  384  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  City,  is  running  a  new 
contest,  with  $3,500  in  cash  and  merchan¬ 
dise  prizes.  See  page  27,  January  18  is¬ 
sue,  for  rules. 

♦  ♦  * 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  12, 
Lyndonville,  Vt.,  will  send  you  a  free 

book  “First  Aid  for  Dairy  Cows,’’  if  you 
will  drop  them  a  card.  It  contains  chap¬ 
ters  on  all  common  cow  ailments. 

*  *  « 

National  Oil  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  6762 
Essex  St.,  Harrison,  N.  J.,  have  a  val¬ 
uable  measuring  tape  which  they  will 
send  to  American  Agriculturist  readers 
who  request  it.  With  it  you  can  measure 
the  girth  of  cows  and  estimate  very  close¬ 
ly  their  weight. 

*  *  ♦ 

If  you  have  missed  the  old  time  farm 
almanac  and  would  like  a  copy  like  the 
one  that  used  to  hang  under  the  kitchen 
mirror,  write  to  your  nearest  Ford  dealer 
or  to  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich¬ 
igan,  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  the  Ford 
Farm  Almanac  and  Facts  Book  for  1936. 

»  *  » 

Just  off  the  press  is  “Producing  Profits 
with  Animal-Poultry  Yeast  Foam,’’  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Northwestern  Yeast  Co., 
1750  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  Post¬ 
card  to  them  will  bring  a  copy  to  you. 

$  $  $ 

If  you  have  not  developed  the  coupon 
clipping  habit,  you  are  missing  much  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  information. 


Pine  Grove  Farms 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Lack  of  room  obliges  us  to  sell 
twenty  head  of  registered  Guern¬ 
sey  cattle,  bred  and  open,  attrac¬ 
tive  farmers’  prices;  these  cows 
are  going  fast,  so  make  your 
selections  early.  Also  a  few  bull 
calves.  Visitors  always  welcome. 


FORGE 

HILL 


Noted  for  Production 
and  Size.  Rich  in 
Bell  Buoy  and  May 
Royal  Breeding. 

(BULL  CALVES  ONLY) 
APPROVED  AND  ACCREDITED. 

Chas.  A.  Slater,  Mgr.  Newburgh,  N,  Y, 


TARBELL  FARMS 

Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative. 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmers’  prices. 
Also  a  few  females.  Write  or  come  to  see  us. 

Tarbeil  Farms  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


WALDORF  FARMS 


Guernsey 


BULL  CALVES  FROM  OUR 
SON  OF 

Bournedale  Rex  159247  and  from 
,  King’s  Advocator  126310, 

two  outstanding  sires. 

Accredited—  OVER  100  HEAD  -Blood-tested. 
Clilford  E.  Greene,  Mgr.  NORTH  CHATHAM,  N,  Y. 


Valley  Mead 

GUERNSEYS 

ACCREDITED  —  NEGATIVE  —  MASTITIS  FREE 
Herd  average  410  lbs.  fat. 

Stocks  priced  according  to  dam’s  production. 

L  M.  RIPLEY 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  Phone,  Owasco,  N.  Y. 


Vallyvu  Farm  Guernseys 

Herd  Sire,  Valor’s  Improver  146504.  He  by  Langwater 
Valor  79775,  A.R.  sold  for  $10,000  at  the  National 
Sale  in  1923. 

“Improver’s”  sires  for  five  unbroken  generations  have 
been  the  leading  Guernsey  sires  of  their  time.  Many  of 
the  great  cows  of  the  breed  are  found  close  up  in 
“Improver’s”  pedigree. 

STOCK  USUALLY  FOR  SALE. 

J.  EARL  SCOTT  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 


HOBBY  FARMS 

Guernseys 

SPECIALLY  PRICED  TO  SELL 
Bull  Calf  —  Son  of  Langwater  Victor. 

Bull  Calf  —  Sen  of  Cornell  Master¬ 
piece  Golden  Rod. 

Bull  Calf  —  Grandson  Imported  sire 
Imp.  Financier  of  Myrtle  Place. 
Accredited  —  Negative 

E.  J.  BARRETT 

154  East  State  Street  Ithaca,  New  York 

looking  for  Guemseys/ 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  DESIRABLE  GUERNSEYS. 
ALL  AGES.  OFFERED  FROM  ACCREDITED, 
NEGATIVE  HERDS. 

N.  Y.  STATE  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  CO-OP.,  Ina 

305  Fayette  Park  Building 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


Dual  Purpose  Shorthorn  Bulls 

OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE.  OUT  OF  COWS  THAT 
MILK  8,000  TO  10,000  LBS.,  TEST  4.2%  TO 
4.8%  BUTTERFAT.  WITH  GOOD  SHORTHORN 
CHARACTER  AND  COLORS. 

W.  J.  BREW  &  SONS  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


Watch  This  Space 

The  following  are  changing  their  ada 
in  this  issue: 

PAGE  12 

L.  J.  Lonergan,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

PAGE  13 

Forest  Farms,  Webster.  N.  Y. 

C.  A,  Call.  Batavia,  K.  T. 
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LLEYVIEW  FARM 

_  Thetford  Center,  Vt. 

offers  yearling  Owl  Interest  Jersey  bull.  Dam  twice  a 
Silver  Medal  winner.  10,294  lbs.  milk,  656  lbs.  butter 
at  two  years;  11,190  lbs.  milk,  744  lbs.  butter  at  three 
years.  Granddaughter  of  the  Gold  Medal  bull  Upwey 
Interested  Owl.  This  young  bull’s  sire  a  Silver  Medal 
bull  with  two  Gold  Medal  daughters,  he  by  the  Gold 
Medal  bull.  Owl  Interest  Termisian.  Solid  color.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individual.  Price  $200.  Other  yearling  bulls 
from  Medal  cows,  $100  and  up.  Accredited. 

Raise  Your  Test . . . . 

WITH  BULLS  FROM  THE  BLOOD  OF 
THE  TWO  HIGHEST  PROVEN  JERSEY 
SIRES  IN  THE  STATE. 

ACCREDITED  —  BLOOD  TESTED. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ludlowville,  -  -  New  York 

Ayrshires . . . 

Seven  good  producing  cows  due  January  and  February. 
In  type  and  breeding  they  will  please  anyone. 
PRICE  $150.00. 

THREE  CHOICE  YOUNG  BULLS. 

Federally  Accredited  and  Blood  Tested. 

£iiy  0.  Power  &  Son,  W.  Genesee  Rd.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

^^rtnett  fabms 

Ayrshires 

REGISTERED  AND  FULLY  ACCREDITED 
BEST  OF  BREEDING,  ALL  AGES  EITHER  SEX 
FOR  SALE. 

C.  J.  Hartnett  Truxion,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen- 


Field  Farm 

ANGUS  CATTLE 

ONE  AND  TWO  YEAR  OLD  REGISTERED 
HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

KENNETH  B.  SCHLEY,  EDMUND  C.  FIELD. 

Owner.  Mgr. 

North  Branch,  N.  J.  Tel.  389  F  6 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  for  BEEF 

ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  quality  cattle. 
They  are  of  the  most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the  best  producing 
blood  of  the  breed. 

BULLS  AND  FEMALES  ALWAYS  FOR  SALE. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc. 

W.  Alan  McGregor,  Mgr. _ Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 

ABERDEEN- 

Angus  cattle 


4  short-legged,  thickset, 
young  bulls,  very  well  bred. 

Also  a  few  females. 
Herd  has  passed  two  clean 
tests  for  Bang  Disease. 


Clayton  C.  Taylor 

Lawtons  -  New  York 


Seed  Potatoes 

GOLD  COIN  EARLY  ROSE 

GREEN  MOUNTAINS  BURBANK’S 

IRISH  COBBLERS  PEACHBLOWS 

BEAUTY  OF  HEBRON  RURAL  RUSSETS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  20  VARIETIES. 

ROY  C.  HASTINGS 
R.  F.  D.  3  Malone,  N.  Y- 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Early  Cobblers  and  White  Russets. 
Carlots  or  truckloads. 

Also  Danish  Cabbage. 

Robert  D.  Knapp,  Ph.  Homer  20  F  31,  Preble,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

COBBLER  AND  SMOOTH  RURAL. 

Prices  quoted  on  any  quantity  or  grade. 
Order  now  for  spring  delivery. 

J.  R.  Padget  Tully,  New  York 


Cayuga  Soy  Beans 

CERTIFIED 

Cornell  DOUBLE-CROSSED  seed  corn. 

place  your  order  EARLY— limited  SUPPLY. 

HALSEY  FARM 

B.  H.  Duddleston  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Corn 


West  Branch 
Sweepstakes 

Shelled  and  graded,  germination  better 
than  90%.  $1.75  per  bushel,  or  will  sell 
entire  crop,  not  shelled,  $1.35  per  bu. 
F.O.B.  here. 

O.  A.  SHIREY,  Linden,  Pa. 


Livestock  Sales  and  Events 

Guernseys 

April  20  M.  T.  Phillips  Dispersal  Sale,  Maple  Shade 
Farm,  Pomeroy,  Pa. 

May  8  Dispersal  Sale.  Meadow  Brook  Farm.  Naz¬ 

areth,  Pa.  Dunn  &  Harwood.  Sale  Mgrs. 
May  9  Western  New  York  Consignment  Sale,  Marion, 
N.  Y.  John  S.  Rich,  Sale  Mgr. 

May  18  Coventry- Florham  Sale.  Herrick- Merryman, 
Sale  Mgrs.,  Sparks.  Md. 

May  19  Chester  County,  Pa.,  Guernsey  Sale. 

May  20  Complete  dispersal  of  Joseph  G.  Kennel  Guern¬ 
sey  herd,  Atglen.  Pa.  H.  M.  Pate.  Chadds 
Ford  Jet..  Pa..  Sale  Mgr. 

May  23  Grassland  Farms  Dispersal,  Taconic,  Conn. 

June  6  New  York  Guernsey  Sale.  State  Fair  Grounds. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Dunn  &  Harwood,  Sale  Mgrs. 

Jerseys 

May  30  Jersey  Sale.  Chester.  N.  Y. 

June  4  Jersey  Sale.  Morristown,  N.  J. 

June  6  Trio  Sale.  Oakwood,  Clearview  and  Cranberry 
Run  Farms. 

Holsteins 

Feb.  20  The  69th  Eariville  Sale,  Eariville,  N.  Y.  R. 

Austin  Backus.  Sale  Mgr..  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Mar.  18  The  70th  Eariville  Sale.  Eariville,  N.  Y.  R. 

Austin  Backus.  Sale  Mgr..  Mexico.  N.  Y. 

April  15  The  71st  Eariville  Sale,  Eariville,  N.  Y.  R. 

Austin  Backus,  Sale  Mgr.,  Mexico.  N.  Y. 

May  13-14  The  72nd  Eariville  Sale.  Eariville.  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Sale  Mgr..  Mexico.  N.  Y. 
May  18  Royal  Brentwood  Holstein  S.le,  Lauxmont 
Farms,  Wrightsville.  Pa. 

Aberdeen  Angus 

Mar.  30  Homestead  Farm  Dispersal  Sale.  Pine  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

FARM  MEETINGS 

Feb.  15  Annual  meeting.  Connecticut  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  Hartford. 

Feb.  25  Eastern  States  Farmers  Exchange.  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Mar.  4-6  Connecticut  Baby  Chick  Show.  Middletown, 
Conn. 

Mar.  14-22  National  Flower  Show.  Baltimore.  Md. 
Mar.  16-21  International  Flower  Show.  New  York  City. 


Cows  For  Sale 

T.B.  TirSTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS. 
IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED. 

E.  C.  TALBOT 

Leonarclsville,  New  York 


Langston 

Farm 


Pure  Bred 


Belgians 


Through  our  connection  with  Holbert  Horse  Im¬ 
porting  Company  of  Greeley,  Iowa,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  furnish  imported  and  native  bred  stal¬ 
lions  and  mares  of  highest  quality. 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME. 


LANGSTON  FARM 

Alden,  New  York. 

SADDLE  HORSES 

LIVELY  LADY  —  Saddle-bred  mare,  4  years  old,  brown, 
15.3  hands.  Foaled  in  Kentucky.  Suitable  for 
lady  to  ride. 

YANKEE  BOY  —  Standard-bred  gelding,  lO  years  old, 
black,  15  hands.  Stylish,  lots  of  life;  is  a 
trick  horse. 

For  appointment  to  see  the  above  horses,  write  or  phone 

D.  R.  FREESTONE,  Phone  148-J,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

Pair  of  thick,  rugged,  purebred  dik 

PERCHERON  FILLIES  $400 

coming  I  year  old.  Sang  and  Carnot  breeding — $400.00. 

Dark  Gray  Yearling  Stallion 

Large  registered  Durham  cow, 
sound,  will  freshen  in  Spring. 


VERNON  LAFLER 


Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  for  SALE 

Good  farm  and  draft  horses  on  hand  at  all  times. 

Purebred  Belgians  supplied  on  order. 

Will  have  a  fresh  load  of  horses  January  2D, 
several  pair  of  young  mares  included. 


Ray  C.  Baldwin 


Tully,  N.  Y, 


Extra  Good  Quality 

Baled  Hay 


Harrison  J.  Wilcox  &  Son 


Smyrna,  N.  Y, 


Leghorns 


Hanson 

Strain 


Breeding  since  1926  with  foundation  stock  from 
Hanson’s  300  Double  Pedigree  Matings.  Paying 
Layers  —  Our  W.  N.  Y.  pen  last  year  averaged 
264  eggs  with  our  high  bird  319  eggs. 


Reds 


Parmenters 
R.  I.  Reds 


Superior  foundation  Breeders  recently  added  from 
their  Double  Pedigree  Mating  Select  Group. 
Sire’s  dam's  records  from  240-300  eggs. 

ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD. 

Send  for  1936  Circular. 

Box  G  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Barred  F*lymoutt»  Rocks 
IVcw  Hampsliircs 

INDIVIDUAL  RECORDS  UP  TO  326  EGGS. 
CONTEST  PEN— 239  EGGS— 250  POINTS  AVERAGE. 

Guemsey  Bull  Cal’vcs 

ABORTION  FREE. 

THE  GLEN  SPRINGS  CORPORATION 

Watkins  Glen,  New  York 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  Bred  for  their  Early  Develop¬ 
ment.  and  Heavy  Production  of  Large  Eggs. 
BARRED  ROCKS  —  Heavy  tayers  of  Large  Eggs. 
Breeders  B.W.D.  tested.  Send  for  Circular. 

Seneca  Falls  R.  D.  2  Box  255  New  York 


HIGHLAND  POULTRY  FARM 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

PRODUCTION  BRED  for  large  size  chalk  white  eggs. 
Cornell  supeyvised  flock.  Egg  breeding  up  to  310  eggs. 
B.W.D.  stained  antigen  tested  for  past  5  years. 
Place  your  orders  early. 

HERBERT  T.  TILLOTSON 

BOX  A  KING  FERRY,  N.  Y. 


TRAPNE3TED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  lOa 
Stratn  Brtd  for  Lar^e  Untjorm  White  Always!*' 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested 

Our  past  literature  proves  that  we  have  pioneered 
the  method  of  breeding  from  strong  families  rather 
than  a  few  phenomenal  individuals.  Now  years 
ahead  on  longevity,  type  and  egg  quality.  Bred  24 
years  by  a  man  who  knows  leghorns  and  how  to 

I  breed  them.  Get  this  advance  breeding  in  Clover- 
dale  Breeding  Stock.  Price  List  free. 

I  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  J.  DeHart  S  Sons  R.D.1  Cortland,  N.V. 


Four  Week  Old 
LeghornPulIets  in  Season 

The  Rogers  Farms,  Bergen,  N.Y. 

Woods’  White  Leghorn  Farm 

R.  O.  F*.  —  CERTIFIED 

COCKERELS  FOR  SALE 

At  the  1934  New  York  State  Fair  Woods’  White 
Leghorns  won  five  firsts,  seven  seconds,  two  thirds. 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  detailed  information. 
BOOK  YOUR  ORDERS  NOW  FOR  1936  DELIVERY. 

ROBERT  WOODS  BALDWINSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


X  U  R  K  E  Y  S 


I  I  BronsEe  and  Bourbon  Red 

Breeding  Toms.  Our  Bronze  are  from 
Bird  Brothers  Goldbank  Strain. 

F*riee  $S.OO 

mDrQT  TADMC  Webster,  Monroe 
rUKtol  PAKIYlO  county,  New  York 


For 

Sale 


Berkshires 

BRED  SOWS.  BOAR  AND  SOW  PIGS. 
Large  type  and  litters.  Quality  guaranteed. 

Triangle  Farms  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 


Honey 


60  lbs.  white  extracted  $5.00, 
28  Ihs.,  $2.50,  Amber  $4.20, 
Buckwheat  $4.20.  Not  prepaid. 
10  lbs.  white  extracted  post  paid 
$1.50.  Money-back  guarantee. 
Honey  is  the  real  health  sweet. 


F.  W.  Lesser  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


IflUDEl’S 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


HIGHEST  LEGHORN  PEN 

All  U.  S.  Contests  in  1934,  in  1935 

Our  Storrs  CoiUe.sts  Pens  won  Nation¬ 
al  Honors,  two  consecutive  years.  Av. 
29.3  Kggs;  ;ii),s  Pts.  per  Hen.  Highe.st 
Pen,  ail  lireeds,  Georgia  and  Vine- 
land  Hen  Contest.  I’oultry  Item 
Trophy  Winner.  l!i::4. 

5  Generations,  Progeny  Tested 
Breeding  back  of  every  Male. 
270-342  EGG  DAMS 
300-342  EGG  SIRES. 

One  of  ouf.standing  Proven  Strains  of 
U.  S.  Customers  make  tiigh  average 
Livability  and  Kgg  Production  Rec¬ 
ords  with  Kauder  Ix'giiorns. 

Discount  on  February  Orders. 


PROGENY 
TESTED 
MALE  833 
176  Daughters 
Averaged ; 
264  Eggs 
Egg  Weight 
25.8  oz. 
per  dozen. 
LIVABILITY 
12  mo.  90.9% 


Kauder's  Pedigreed  Leghorns,  Box106,  New  Paltz,  N.Y. 


Barred  Rocks 


White  Leghorns 


Mrs.  Shoemaker’s 
Contest  Winning 

II  1935  Official  Contest  Records  to  297  Big 
Eggs.  Early  feathering,  yellow  legged, 
I  big  birds. 

Seidel  -  Tancred 
Big  Type 

All  matings  headed  by  males  purchased 
direct  from  W.  A.  Seidel  from  hens  laying 
240-282  chalk  white  eggs.  Large  egg  size 
proven  officially  by  our  own  contest  pens. 

ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD. 
Send  at  once  for  our  descriptive  price  list. 

B.  F.  Kahler  &  Son 

Hnghesville  R.  D.  1  Pennsylvania 


Large  Laying  Leghorns 

N.  Y.  Officially  Banded  Breeding  Males 
10%  discount  on  early  orders. 

Write  for  our  1936  Matings. 

EGG  AIVD  AF»F»LE  FARM 

JAMES  E.  RICE  &.  SONS 

Box  A.,  Xruruansburg,  New  York 


ERTIFIED  Leghorns 

BREEDING  UP  TO  355  EGGS. 

During  the  past  18  years  we  have  had  mor# 
birds  Certified  than  any  other  poultryman  in 
New  York  State. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red 

Hatching  Eggs 

B.W.D.  —  Clean  —  Prices  reasonable. 

Webster  Poultry  Farm 

Clark  St  Road  R.  F.  D.  3  Auburn,  New  York 


Hartuiicii  Quality 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  BY  LAB.  TUBE  METHOD. 

All  males  used  are  from  R.O.P.  Dams  who  have 
laid  225  eggs  or  bettor. 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  1936  DELIVERY. 

HARTWICK  HATCHERY,  Hartwiek,  N.  Y. 


White  -  Egg  Cross  -  Breds 

Lamona-Leghorn  Cross  makes  big  white  birds 
that  have  Hybrid  Vigor  and  that  lay  big  white 
eggs.  See  “Kernels,  Screenings  &  Chaff”  in 
Jan.  4,  A.A.  or  write  for  complete  information. 
We  can  also  supply  purebred  Lamonas  and 
Production-bred  Leghorns.  Order  early  and 
get  Purina  Startena  feed  for  two  weeks,  free. 

C.  A.  CALL  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


RICHQUALITY 

Certified  Leghorns 

E.STABI-ISHED  IN  1911 


L.argest  Certified  Flock 
in  New  York  State 
Real  production  poultry  —  write  us  your  needs. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


Bedigreed 


White  Leghorns 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bilify  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Offlcial 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 

Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

or  write  for  prices,  etc. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  BREEDING  COCKERELS 
AT  THIS  TIME. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 
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UNINTERRUPTED 

DIVIDENDS 


•  •  •! 


Second  Oldest 
Savings  Bank 
in  Boston. 


Open  a  Savings  Account 

BY  MAIL 

In  this  Mutual  Savings  Bank.  Operated  under 
strict  Massachusetts  laws.  We  have  no  stock¬ 
holders  to  share  in  profits.  Ail  dividends  go 
to  depositors.  Wherever  you  live,  you  can  open 
accounts,  deposit  your  savings,  or  withdraw 
your  money  by  mall.  $1  opens  an  account. 
Interest  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  Ac¬ 
counts  can  be  opened  in  one  name  or  as  a 
Joint  account  in  two  names.  Banking  by  mail 
with  us  is  safe.  easy,  (luick,  private. 

Write  for  folder  “Banking  by  Mail” 

Institution  for  Savings  in 
Roxbury  and  Its  Vicinity 

2345  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


AND 


The  Servel  Kerosene  refrigerator 

ELECXROLUX 

Write  for  prices  and  details 

HAVERLY  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc. 

East  Syracuse,  New  York. 


Potato 

Planter 


Increases  Yield — Lowers  Labor  Cost 


Pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  One  man  and  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilizer  (if  desired)  .covers  up,  marks  next  row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
sight.  Does  not  Injure  seed.  Has  long  life,  neecfe  few 
repairs.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows.  Preteets  yeu  against 
uncertain  labor  and  season.  In  stock  sear  you.  Inves¬ 
tigate  Now. 

Write 
for 

Catalog 

Eureka 
Mower  Co. 

Box  80C 
Utica,  N.Y. 


THE  LEADER  EVAPORATOR 

Warner  Sap  Spout 


Over  40  Years  in  the  lead.  Write  for  Free  Sugar  Makers  Guide 


THE  LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

BURLINGTON,  VERMONT 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


Good,  Seneca  County  Dairy  and  Poultry  Farm. 

202  acres;  142  productive  tillage.  1-2  room  house.  78  ft. 
gambrel  roof  barn.  Concrete  stable.  Double  deck  hen 
house.  18x66.  Pine  opportunity.  $6,500.  Easv  payment  plan. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


112  Acre  Producing  Farm 

Near  city;  valuable  timber,  pleasant  C-room  house,  60  ft. 
bam;  $2500  Includes  good  team.  5  yoimg  cows,  tools, 
crops;  part  down.  pg.  17  big  WINTEK  catalog.  FREE. 

STROUT  AGENCIY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


For  Sale:  145  Acre  Dairy  Farm. 

Good  buildings,  improvements  in  bouse.  100  thousand 
feet  standing  oak  and  pine.  %  mile  on  concrete  from 
Oneonta  Educational  Center.  Write 

F.  D.  ORR,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


r  I  n  1 1  O  25th  anniversary  catalog  200  farms  and 

f  11  If  M  A  village  homes.  Finger  Lakes  Region. 

■  ri  II  ill  w  New  low  prices.  Real  opportunities. 

W.  C.  McCARTY,  R.  5,  AUBURN,  N,  Y. 


Political  Free-for-All 
Is  On 


TWr  UCH  political  wind  has  roared 
across  America  past  fortnight. 
First  blast  came  from  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
in  speech  before  Liberty  League  on 
January  25.  Said  the  former  Demo¬ 
cratic  governor  of  New  York  and  presi¬ 
dential  candidate  in  1928 :  “I  love  Am¬ 
erica  for  what  I  know  it  has  meant  to 
mankind  since  the  day  of  its  institu¬ 
tion;  I  love  it  because  I  feel  that  it 
has  grown  to  be  a  great  stabilizing 
force  in  world  civilization;  I  love  it 
above  everything  else  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  it  offers  to  every  man  and 
every  woman  who  desires  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.”  Mr.  Smith  referred  to 
his  personal  history,  emphasizing  op¬ 
portunity  that  America  had  given  to 
him,  a  poor  boy,  and  demanded  that 
gate  of  opportunity  be  kept  open  for 
future  generations. 

Promises  and  Performance 

Taking  up  Democratic  platform  plank 
by  plank,  former  governor  Smith  point¬ 
ed  to  record  of  present  Administration 
to  show  that  it  has  not  carried  out  its 
promises.  Example,  first  plank:  “We 
advocate  an  immediate  drastic  reduc- 
I  tion  of  government  expenditures  by 
I  abolishing  useless  commissions  and 
;  offices  and  eliminating  extravagance  to 
accomplish  a  saving  of  not  less  than 
25  per  cent  in  cost  of  Federal  govern¬ 
ment.” 

Mr.  Smith’s  comment:  “No  bureaus 
were  elirpinated,  the  alphabet  was  ex¬ 
hausted  in  creation  of  new  depart¬ 
ments,  cost  over  and  above  all  emerg¬ 
encies  is  greater  today  than  it  has  been 
:  any  time  in  history  of  the  Republic.” 


wrong,  whether  $200  a  month,  $60  a 
month,  or  10c  a  year. 

Governor  Talmadge  and  States’  Rights 

Governor  Etigene  Talmadge,  Demo¬ 
crat  governor  of  Florida,  took  a  couple 
of  shots  at  New  Deal.  Said  he:  “Fed¬ 
eral  government  has  worked  consist¬ 
ently  to  tear  down  states’  rights.” 
(Democratic  Georgia  and  sister  Con¬ 
federate  States  spent  four  years  in 
Civil  War  advocating  states’  rights). 
Also  said  Talmadge:  “AAA  set  out 
to  bring  back  prosperity  through  scarc¬ 
ity,  with  result  that  these  same  farm 
products  were  imported  in  greater 


LAYING  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 
HUMPTY  DUMPTY 


After  comparing  actual  performance 
with  nearly  every  promise  and  plank  in 
Democratic  platform,  the  speaker  said 
in  conclusion  that  Administration  had 
followed  not  the  Democratic  platform 
but  instead  the  principles  of  Socialist 
party  platform. 

Senator  Robinson  Replies 


—Cartoonist  Warren  in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 


quantities  than  ever  before.  Before 
their  crazy  dream  of  ‘prosperity 
through  scarcity’  will  ever  work,  they 
will  have  to  invent  some  ointment  to 
take  the  place  of  sweat.” 


Worried  were  New’  Dealers  by 
Smith’s  speech  and  designated  Demo¬ 
cratic  Senator  Joseph  Robinson  to  re¬ 
ply.  Senator  Robinson  made  little  at¬ 
tempt  to  defend  New  Deal,  but  attack¬ 
ed  Mr.  Smith  as  a  political  turncoat, 
and  attempted  to  show  that  many  of 
the  very  principles  now  attacked  by 
the  former  Governor  were  once  en¬ 
thusiastically  advocated  by  him.  Said 
Senator  Robinson  regarding  Mr. 
Smith’s  accusation  that  public  money 
was  being  wasted:  “When  the  depres¬ 
sion  was  at  its  worst,  Mr.  Smith  made 
speech  after  speech  urging  a  public 
bond  issue  to  provide  employment.” 

Borah  Against  Usurpation  of  Power 

Into  the  fight  came  William  Edgar 
Borah,  Senator  from  Idaho,  with  ad¬ 
dress  to  Brooklyn  audience.  O  n 
amending  the  Constitution,  Mr.  Borah 
said  that  when  people  do  it  in  the  man¬ 
ner  prescribed  by  Constitution,  there 
is  no  danger  from  amendments.  They 
may  be  needed.  Danger  to  Constitu¬ 
tion  comes  through  usurpation  of  pow¬ 
er  by  Congress  or  executive  depart¬ 
ment. 

On  neutrality  Borah  said :  “Keep  out 
of  foreign  entanglements  by  complete 
aloofness.” 

Of  old-age  pensions.  Senator  Borah 
said  that  workers  over  60  should  re¬ 
ceive  $60  a  month  from  government; 
and  that  Townsend  scheme  requiring 
each  recipient  to  spend  $200  a  month 
was  wrong.  SLANT:  Government 
handouts  except  in  actual  need  are 


Is  Landon  Presidential  Timber? 

Up  rose  Governor  Alfred  Landon  in 
Kansas  to  state  that  Constitution  “is 
not  an  obstacle  to  progress;  it  is  the 
balance  wheel  of  progress.” 

GENERAL  SLANT:  So  the  political 
battle  rages,  and  it  promises  to  be  the 
battle  of  the  century.  Watch  our  North¬ 
eastern  Slants  for  accurate  reports  on 
the  scrap  as  viewed  from  sidelines  and 
as  it  may  affect  Northeastern  agricul¬ 
ture. 


®  New  AAA  Being  Rush¬ 
ed  Through  Congress 

TN  1934  AAA’s  making-scarce  policy 
paid  farmers  to  withdraw  35,000,000 
acres  from  cultivation  of  cotton,  wheat, 
corn,  and  tobacco.  New  camouflaged 
AAA,  now  being  considered  by  Con¬ 
gress,  would  pay  farmers  to  plant 
grasses  and  legumes  on  30,000,000  acres 
to  prevent  them  from  growing  cotton, 
wheat,  corn,  and  tobacco.  Estimated 
cost  of  new  program  would  be  from  4  to 
5  hundred  million  dollars  a  year,  which 
would  have  to  be  raised  by  taxation. 
Arguments  for  program  are: 

Grasses  bind  soil,  preventing  erosion. 
Legumes  enrich  soil. 

George  N.  Peek,  former  AAA  ad¬ 
ministrator,  denounced  new  farm  bill. 
Said  he:  “Above  all  things  I  want 
farmers  to  get  a  square  deal.  They 
should  not  be  subjected  to  another  dis¬ 


appointment.  Soil  conservation  is  good, 
but  it  is  not  complete  answer.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  orderly  soil  conservation  pro¬ 
gram,  there  should  be  a  shutting  dowm 
on  competitive  agricultural  imports  and 
an  expansion  in  domestic  and  foreign 
markets  for  farm  products.  These 
don’t  require  additional  laws  but  in¬ 
stead  more  sympathetic  administration 
of  existing  laws.  Administration  has 
consistently  shied  away  from  this 
course  in  favor  of  a  policy  of  crop  re¬ 
striction  which  is  bankrupt  economic¬ 
ally  and  constitutionally.  It  is  time  to 
take  agricultural  question  out  of  poli¬ 
tics  and  to  adopt  a  practical  and  eco¬ 
nomic  solution.” 

Chester  C.  Davis,  farm  administrator, 
said:  “It  is  the  Administration’s  in¬ 
tention  to  rely  entirely  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  States’  rights  in  carrying  out 
its  program  of  agricultural  recovery.” 

Following  President  Roosevelt’s  spec¬ 
ial  message  to  Congress  on  February 
3rd,  urging  repeal  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  potato  control  laws.  House  voted 
351  to  10  for  their  repeal. 

SLANT:  President  realized  that  if 
AAA  is  unconstitutional,  these  similar 
laws  are  also;  so  he  has  demanded  their 
repeal  in  order  to  clear  decks  for  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  new  farm  program. 
President  is  right  in  asking  Congress 
to  repeal  these  three  control  laws  which 
are  even  worse  in  principle  than  the 
AAA;  but  he  is  wrong  in  his  efforts  to 
force  on  the  coimtry  new  farm  control 
laws,  which  aim  to  perpetuate  the  old 
scheme  of  making  things  scarce  and 
to  keep  the  iron  hand  of  government  in 
control  of  agriculture. 


*  Inflation  and  Tax 
Dangers 

NOCKED  far  into'  future  is  any 
hope  of  balancing  Federal  budget 
by  recently  added  costs  of  bonus  and 
old  and  new  farm  relief  programs. 
Here  are  items : 


Bonus  : _ _ _ $2,249,000,000 

Old  Farm  relief  program  (Must  be 
paid  out  of  Treasury  since  process¬ 
ing  taxes  declared  illegal)  _  236,000.000 

New  farm  relief  program  _  500,000,000 


Since  money  does  not  grow  on  trees. 
Administration  says  that  new  demands 
must  be  met  by  new  taxes,  but  poli¬ 
ticians  abhor  new  taxes  in  election 
year.  So  infiation  group  in  Congress 
would  meet  new  expenditures  by  print¬ 
ing  more  paper  money  (greenbacks). 

SLANT:  If  wild  inflationists  have 
their  way  you  can  kiss  goodbye  to  any 
savings  you  may  have  left.  Farm  or¬ 
ganizations  offer  constructive  answer 
to  inflation  problem  with  their  program 
for  an  honest  dollar  —  that  is,  for  a 
managed  currency  through  a  mcinetary 
supreme  court,  which  would  use  as  a 
guide  not  gold  alone,  as  at  present,  but 
many  basic  commodities. 


Wants  Independent 
Credit  Sendee 


AS  DEPRESSION  passes,  says  Gov- 
ernor  W.  I.  Myers,  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  is  “liquidating  its  em¬ 
ergency  farm  loans  and  developing  co¬ 
operative  farm  credit  on  a  sound  and 
permanent  basis.”  Goal:  to  give  farm¬ 
ers  complete  and  adequate  credit  ser¬ 
vice  through  credit  cooperatives,  free 
of  Federal  subsidy.  These  agencies 
reach  investment  markets  to  get  funds 
for  farmers  at  lowest  possible  cost. 

Keystone  of  farm  credit  plan  is  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Banks,  now  in  their  nine¬ 
teenth  year.  In  past  2^2  years.  Spring- 
field  Land  Bank  received  36,000  appli¬ 
cations  representing  nearly  one-third 
of  all  mortgaged  farms  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  New 
loans  through  Land  Bank  dropped  from 
a  million  dollars  a  week  a  year  ago  to 
less  than  one-fifth  that  figure  now. 
Emergency  has  passed  but  4%  rate  on 
first  mortgage  Land  Bank  loans  stimiH 
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lates  steady  flow  of  applications. 

For  time  being.  Land  Bank  also 
handles  Commissioner  loans,  made  from 
special  funds  provided  by  United 
States.  Lending  on  first  or  second 
mortgages,  $28,700,000  of  Commission¬ 
er  money  has  been  used  to  pay  up  and 
refinance  debts  of  Northeastern  farm¬ 
ers  since  May  1933. 

Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  Albany  —  another  stop-gap 
credit  set-up  —  has  quit  lending;  has 
collected  92%  of  some  6  millions  loan¬ 
ed  mainly  to  take  place  of  dried-up 
bank  credit.  Over  70%  of  some  $2,500,- 
000  advanced  on  small  Emergency 
Crop  and  Feed  loans  has  also  been  re¬ 
paid. 

SLANT:  With  emergency  loans  on 
way  out.  Land  Bank  and  Production 
Credit  —  both  permanent,  independent, 
and  cooperative  —  are  here  to  take  up 
slack  where  local  banks  don’t  or  can’t 
do  the  job.  While  new  Land  Bank 
loans  decrease,  production  credit  grows. 
Now  in  their  third  year,  30  Production 
Credit  associations  in  New  England, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey  had  11,310 
members  at  close  of  1935;  a  year  ago 
had  8300.  Lending  on  sound  credit 
basis,  production  credit  allows  6  to  12 
months  to  grow  crops,  longer  for  live¬ 
stock  and  equipment.  Associations  are 
cooperative  farmer  banks,  run  by  farm¬ 
ers  for  farmers.  'Their  slogan  is;  Bor¬ 
row  from  production  credit,  pay  cash 
for  what  you  buy,  and  pocket  the  dif¬ 
ference. 


•  New  FRB  Has 
Strong  Powers 

Banking  law  of  1935  went  into 
force  with  New  Federal  Reserve 
Board  on  February  1.  Reappointed  on 
Board  were  most  of  members  of  old 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

New  Board,  headed  by  Marriner 
Eccles  of  Utah,  has  almost  absolute 
power  over  Federal  Reserve  set-up, 
which  includes  most  of  America’s  bank¬ 
ing  system.  Reserve  system  takes  in 
800  state  banks  and  trust  companies, 
all  national  banks,  and  besides  has  in¬ 
direct  control  of  other  banks.  Board 
has  power  to  determine  how  much  re¬ 
serve  shall  be  maintained  by  particu¬ 
lar  banks,  and  thus  can  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  regulate  speculation.  Also 
under  its  control  is  buying  and  selling 
of  government  securities,  which  will 
enable  it  to  control  automatically 
amount  of  currency  in  circulation. 

SLANT:  Few  persons  realize  how 
their  lives  and  fortunes  are  governed 
by  monetary  policies.  This  banking  act 
is  another  example  of  centralization  of 
greater  power  in  Federal  government. 
It  may  turn  out  to  be  helpful.  All  will 
hope  so;  but  monetary  situation  will 
never  be  mended  very  much  while  dol¬ 
lar  is  backed  by  a  single  commodity — 
gold  —  which  permits  purchasing  pow¬ 
er  of  dollar  to  fluctuate  violently,  just 
as  value  of  gold  itself  does.  A  mone¬ 
tary  authority  to  fix  purchasing  power 
of  dollar  on  basis  of  several  basic 
commodities,  instead  of  one,  would 
solve  this  complex,  perplexing,  and  dan¬ 
gerous  monetary  problem. 


I  Better  Times 


T^^HILE  politicians  fight  to  be  or 
W  or  not  to  be,  or  to  allow  some¬ 
body  else  to  be,  new  evidence  develops 
every  day  that  America '  is  recovering 
from  her  long  sickness. 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
reports  2%  per  cent  decrease  in  un¬ 
employment  in  December  over  preced¬ 
ing  month,  and  9.3  per  cent  less  im- 
employment  in  December  1935  over 
December  1934.  Estimated  number  of 
hien  out  of  work  in  December  was 
8,979,000  as  compared  with  13,496,000 
in  March  1933.  Index  of  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  in  December  1935  was  103  per 


cent  of  1923-25  average  and  is  highest 
since  1930.  Wholesale  buying  upped 
8.9  per  cent  in  December;  chain  stores 
reported  4.3  per  cent  more  business. 

General  Motors  earned  net  profits  of 
$167,226,000  in  1935,  about  twice  1934 
profits,  and  largest  in  company’s  his¬ 
tory  except  for  years  1926-29. 

Fair  Dairy  Outlook 

Not  much  increase  in  number  of 
dairy  cows  is  expected  in  next  two 
years.  Number  in  United  States  de¬ 
creased  about  600,000  last  year,  and  de¬ 
creases  in  number  of  cows  in  recent 
years  bring  average  down  to  about 
normal  for  last  ten  years. 

Production  of  milk,  however,  in  1935, 
was  a  little  higher  and  may  be  expected 
to  increase  4  or  5  per  cent  in  1936. 
Stocks  of  dairy  products  are  slightly 
larger  than  a  year  ago.  On  other  hand, 
consumption  is  improving  and  farm 
prices  of  dairy  products  are  higher  in 
relation  to  feeds  than  year  ago,  and 
this  favorable  relationship  for  dairy¬ 
men  will  continue  probably  during  1936. 


Italy  s  War  to  Continue 


During  past  fortnight,  Italian 
forces  in  Southern  Ethiopia  pushed 
ahead  200  miles,  bringing  them  that 
much  closer  to  Addis  Ababa,  capital  of 
Ethiopia.  Coming  rains  are  expected'' 
to  halt  further  advances  for  several 
months.  Italy  is  planning  to  use  the 
rainy  season  to  build  better  quarters 
for  her  soldiers  and  to  construct  good 
roads.  On  January  30th,  in  Rome, 
Mussolini  informed  his  Cabinet  that  an¬ 
other  winter  of  war  was  in  prospect. 

*  Townsend  Plan 

Would  Ruin  Business 


UPON  SHOULDERS  of  millions  of 
wage-earners,  farmers  and  owners 
of  small  businesses  would  fall  heaviest 
part  of  burden  of  paying  for  Townsend 
pension  plan,  should  that  scheme  ever 
be  passed  by  Congress.  The  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  has  been 
going  over  the  plan  with  fine  tooth 
comb  and  finds  that  the  2  per  cent 
gross  transactions  tax,  which  system 
calls  for,  would  be  ruinous  to  coimtry, 
whether  paid  out  of  capital,  or  by  re¬ 
ducing  costs  of  production,  or  by  in¬ 
creasing  prices.  Payment  of  tax  out  of 
capital  would  mean  bankruptcies.  Cut¬ 
ting  of  costs  would  be  largely  at  ex¬ 
pense  of  labor,  and  passing  tax  on  to 
consumers  would  send  living  costs  skv- 
ward. 

SLANT:  It  is  estimated  that  under 
Townsend  plan  40  per  cent  of  national 
income  would  be  transferred  to  some 
8,000,000  old  persons,  leaving  only  60 
per  cent  for  118,000,000  other  persons 
in  country.  On  basis  of  1935  national 
income,  this  would  mean  an  income 
of  $2,400  a  year  (plan  calls  for  $200 
per  month  for  each  person  over  60 
years)  for  6.3  per  cent  of  population, 
while  remaining  93.7  woxfid  average 
around  $250  a  year  per  person.  Would 
be  hard  on  fathers  of  growing  families. 


This  and  That 


Leap  Year  is  Here 

This  is  first  February  in  164  years 
to  contain  5  Saturdays.  Being  leap 
year,  this  February  has  an  extra  day 
and  it  happens  to  fall  on  Saturday  — 
something  that  will  happen  only  twice 
more  before  the  end  of  the  century,  in 
1964  and  1992. 

Leap  year  folks  are  getting  ready  to 
celebrate  their  birthday  on  the  29th. 
When  you  only  get  one  every  four 
years,  it  is  quite  an  event.  'There’s 
some  advantage  in  not  having  them  add 
up  so  fast,  however. 


69th  EARLVILLE  SALE 

featured  by  complete  dispersal 
COWLES  BROS.,  OXFORD,  N.  Y. 

GOOD  HERD  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS. 

100  head  will  be  sold.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  mastitis 
and  vaccinated.  Majority  fresh  or  close  springers. 
SEVERAL  BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE. 
Heated  sale  pavilion,  closed  trucks,  satisfaction,  and 
you  will  buy  these  animals  at  little  more  than  you 
would  pay  for  good  gradea 
THURSDAY.  FEBRUARY  20,  1936, 
EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO..  NEW  .YORK. 
Write  for  more  details. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


USED  TRACTOR  PARTS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

World’s  largest  wreckers:  22  acres,  tractors,  trucks,  cars. 
Also,  will  buy  all  makes  tractors.  Write,  wire,  phone. 

Elmwood  Auto  Wrecking  Company,  Inc. 
Galesburg,  -  -  Illinois. 


Don^t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  an 
American  Agriculturist  agent 
or  direct  to, 

A.  A.  Associates 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


BUILD  FOR  GREATER 
DAIRY  PROFITS 


Free  plans  show  how  to  build 
sanitary  improvements  of  Concrete 


Concrete  plays  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  making  your 
dairy  pay.  A  concrete  floor 
keeps  cows  healthier;  is  easier 
to  clean  and  disinfect;  doesn’t 
absorb  odors;  is  wear-proof, 
fire-proof  and  vermin-proof. 


Build  at  low  cost  with  concrete, 
and  you  know  it  will  last  for  a 
lifetime.  Do  the  work  yourself 
or  ask  your  cement  dealer  to 
recommend  a  concrete  contrac¬ 
tor.  Let  us  help  by  sending  free 
plans  and  suggestions.  Check 
list  below. 


Concrete  milk  houses  and  cool¬ 
ing  tanks  make  it  easy  to  keep 
milk  clean  to  handle  it  effi¬ 
ciently— prevent  the  losses  that 
result  when  milk  is  graded 
down. 

Or  perhaps  you  need  a  new 
feeding  floor,  poultry  house, 
grain  bin,  storage  cellar,  or 
other  modern  improvements. 


I  (Paste  on  penny  postal  and  mail  today)  —  —  —  — —  — — - 1 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

j  Dept.  K2b-1.  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  j 

j  Please  send  booklets  on  subjects  checked.  ' 

I  Name .  | 

I  Address .  | 

I  City... . . . State .  I 

I  □  Dairy  Barn  Floors  □  Milk  Houses  p  Milk  Cooling  Tanks  □  Poultry  Houses  ■ 

I  □  Feeding  Floors  □  Silos  □  Soil  Saving  Dams  □  Septic  Tanks  □  Foundations  | 

I  °  Walks  and  Drives  □  Fireproof  Homes  □  Making  Concrete.  ■ 
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These 

FEATURES 

Made  Them 

FAMOUS! 

Unadilla  door  and  door -front 
construction  is  a  whole  bag  of 
patented  features.  Tighten  and 
loosen  hoops;  open  and  close 
up  doors  and  shove  out  silage 
at  door  level;  walk  up  and  down 
with  ease  and  safety.  Write  at 
once  for  Unadilla  Catalog,  low 
prices  and  name  of  nearestagent. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 


EASY  ‘ 
DOOR 
FRONT 
IflDOER^l, 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


HERD  INFECTION 


If  your  cows  fail  to  breed, 
lose  calves,  retain  after¬ 
birth,  have  udder  trouble 
or  shortage  of  milk,  write 
us.  No  obligation. 

Send  25c  for  Uterine  Cap¬ 
sule  for  slow  breeding  cows. 


DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO. 
Box  197  ....  Waukesha,  VYisconsin 


COOLS  Milk 
CHEAPER 


Quicker-Easier 


Top  photo 
shi  u  (  H.iven 
Milk  Cool 
ing  Unit — 
supplied 

complete  ,  .  .  ,  ,  . 

with  insulated  steel  cabinet,  sizes  1  to  16  cans. 
Lower  photo  shows  Haven  Unit— ready  for  use  in 
your  own  insulated  concrete  or  steel  tanks— electric 
or  gas  engine  power.  _ 

10  QUICK  FACTS 


1.  Exclusive  patented  device  elimi¬ 

nates  troublesome  expansion  valve. 

2.  Builds  and  maintains  large  cake  of  ice. 

3.  Factory  charged  and  adjusted — ready 

for  operation. 

4.  Few  wearing  parts — longer  life. 

5.  Direct  Drive — no  belts. 

6.  Easily  and  quickly  installed. 

7.  Quicker  cooling  with  Ice  Reserve. 

8.  Low  initial  and  operating  cost. 

9.  No  more  milk  rejection, 

10.  Eliminates  costly  and  troublesome 
handling  of  ice. 

Send  coupon  or  write  for  "Easy  Terms"  offer! 

DON’T  fill  your  ice  house  until  you  learn  about 
the  Haven  system  of  milk  cooling — write  today. 


DEALERS  WANTED!  The  rapidly 

growing  interest 
in  milk  cooling  makes  the  Haven  Milk  Cooler 
a  fast  seller  to  farmers.  We  have  good  terri¬ 
tory  open  for  live  dealers. 


THE  HAVEN  COMPANY 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,Syracuse,N.Y. 
JMail  Cou^njor  Full 

""mCE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.  (Eastern 
Distributors)  Dept.  a(H;2  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  without  obligation  complete 
information  on  Haven  Milk  Cooling  Units  and 
your  Easy  Terms  oflfer. 


Number  of  Cans  cooled,  night - morning - 


Type  of  Power 

Name _ 

Address - 
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The  1935  Dutchess  County  4-H  dairy  club  which  won  the  New  York  4-H  dairy 
club  contest.  Four-H  farm  boys  and  girls  carried  on  2782  dairy  projects  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year. 

Y>utchess  County  4-lTers 
Take  the  head 

Bj;  H.  A.  WILLMAN 


The  Dutchess  County  4-H  dairy  club, 
under  leadership  of  H.  H.  Tozier, 
4-H  Club  Agent,  took  lead  in  New  York 
dairy  club  contest  with  a  score  of  94.1 
points.  Thirty-nine  members  own  120 
head  of  registered  cattle.  All  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  which  are  in  production  are  on  test 
and  those  which  have  completed  records 
made  361  pounds  of  fat  at  an  average 
age  of  3.2  years.  Chemung  County 
was  second ;  Broome  —  third ;  Cortland 
—  fourth;  Ulster  — fifth;  Chenango  — 
sixtti;  Allegany  —  seventh,  and  Onon¬ 
daga — eighth.  All  of  above  clubs  made 
splendid  records  in  terms  of  records 
and  record  keeping  and  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  their  work  even  though 
they  did  not  win  first.  After  all,  there 
is  only  one  first  and  in  defeat,  we  must 
ask  ourselves:  how  hard  did  we  try, 
what  did  we  learn  and  how  may  I  im¬ 
prove  upon  my  work  and  records  next 
year? 

Purpose  of  a  4-H  dairy  club  is  to  de¬ 
velop  boys  and  girls  for  problems  which 
they  will  meet  in  later  life.  It  is  to 
help  a  member  select  a  good  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  future  herd.  It  is  to  give 
club  member  experience  which  he  will 
need  in  meeting  problems  of  a  livestock 
farmer.  In  fact,  it  is  to  help  him  to  be 
a  progressive,  successful  farmer  and 
business  man. 

The  committee  in  awarding  the 
prizes  used  a  definite  scale  of  points 
and  considered  the  following: 

Per  cent  of  members  who  owned 
purebred  cattle  which  were  reg¬ 
istered  in  their  names;  per  cent  of 
members  owning  cattle  which  were 
selected  from  dams  of  known  pro¬ 
duction;  per  cent  of  members  who 
kept  milk  and  fat  records;  number 
of  members  in  club;  number  of 
meetings  held ;  per  cent  attend¬ 
ance;  minutes  and  publicity  of  club 
meetings;  and  county  4-H  dairy 
program. 

A  summary  of  reports  of  the  four 
best  clubs  showed  that  115  members 
owned  360  head  of  cattle,  all  of  which 
were  registered.  Forty  per  cent  of 
these  animals  are  in  production  and  79 
head  have  completed  one  or  more  rec¬ 
ords.  Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  cattle 
in  production  are  on  test  and  those 
which  have  completed  records  made 
342  pounds  of  fat  at  an  average  of -3% 
years  of  age.  When  these  figures  are 
compared  with  •general  averages  which 
apply  to  entire  dairy  industry,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  believe  that  efforts  of 
our  young  dairy  workers  will  reflect 
considerable  improvement  in  dairying 
and  cattle  breeding  in  future.  Enroll¬ 
ments  in  dairy  projects  have  increased 
from  865  in  1927  to  2,782  in  1935  in 


spite  of  higher  standards  of  cattle  se¬ 
lection  and  record  keeping  require¬ 
ments  for  dairy  projects  in  many  coun¬ 
tries. 


New  Things  in  Farm  Machinery 

{Continued  from  Page  5) 

tions  has  given  increased  yields  of  from 
eight  to  ten  bushels  an  acre. 

An  eastern  grower  of  snap  beans  re¬ 
ported  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  in 
production  by  applying  fertilizer  at  the 
time  of  planting  with  the  latest  type 
of  equipment,  as  compared  to  his  for¬ 
mer  method  of  applying  fertilizer  on 
top  of  the  rows  just  as  the  beans  were 
cracking  the  ground.  Another  grower, 
who  applied  800  pounds  the  controlled 
way  obtained  the  same  results  as  when 
he  used  1,500  pounds  of  the  same  fer¬ 
tilizer  broadcast. 

Since  timeliness  is  being  recognized 
as  the  most  important  factor  in  dust¬ 
ing  and  spraying,  more  attention  is  be¬ 
ing  paid  to  power  machines  for  this 
use.  In  order  to  minimize  the  damage 
to  vines,  caused  by  wheels,  there  is  a 
tendency  toward  those  machines  which 
cover  more  rows  at  a  time. 

Truck  growers  are  now  making  use 
of  multiple  row  planters  and  there  is 
available  a  multiple  row  cultivator  for 
use  with  tractor  power.  There  is  no 
longer  any  excuse  for  dirty  spuds  when 
a  cleaner  is  available,  which  both 
brushes  and  polishes  potatoes  with  a 
capacity  of  1,000  bushels  or  more  a  day. 

With  butter  fat  prices  in  better  posi¬ 
tion  and  the  feeding  value  of  skim  milk 
recognized  as  never  before,  greater  em¬ 
phasis  is  being  placed  on  more  efficient 
cream  separation.  Milking  machines 
have  been  improved  as  to  pulsator  de¬ 
sign  and  rubber  linings  for  teat  cups 
have  longer  life. 

Improved  ventilated  steel  buildings 
are  vermin  proof  and  are  now  offered 
with  the  windows  of  material  which 
allows  penetration  of  the  ultra  violet 
rays  from^  the  sun,  which  is  so  bene¬ 
ficial  to  young  poultry  and  growing 
livestock. 


Trading;  Milk  for  Lunches 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  or  not  milk 
can  be  taken  from  a  farmer  in  exchange 
for  school  lunch  tickets  for  his  children? 

We  have  the  following  information 
from  Kenneth  F.  Fee  of  the  Division 
of  Milk  Control  on  the  above  question: 
“In  my  opinion,  if  school  lunch  tickets 
are  regularly  sold  at  a  fixed  price  so 
that  they  have  a  definite  value  in 
money,  it  would  be  permissible  to  ac¬ 
cept  such  tickets  in  payment  for  milk.” 


LAST  CALL! 

FOR  ROCK  BOTTOM 

1936  Silo  Prices! 

If  there’s  any  chance  whatever 
of  your  needini;  a  silo  this  year, 
hy  all  means  let  us  protect  you 
at  present  low  prices — no  obli¬ 
gation  to  buy ! 


Uet  our  'Jiant  CONCRETE  S1AVI 

folder  with  silo 
pictures  nearly  2  ft.  high  —  all 
details  illustrated  —  including 
newest  dormer  in  silos. 

Write  today. 

BOX  A  RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


Grarge  Silo  C? 


Get  10%  more  wool  from  same  sheep  or  goats  with  the 
fast,  easy-to-use  Shearmaster.  Has  78%  more  powerful 
ball-bearing,  fan-cooled  motor  Inside  the  special  EASY- 
G  R I P  handle — diameter  barely  2  inches.  Extra  power¬ 
ful.  New  professional  type  Tension  Control.  Removes 
fleece  from  sheep  In  a  few  minutes.  No  second  cuts. 
Longer  fibre  wool  grades  better — brings  more  money. 
Saves  time — work.  Shearmaster  only  $21.50  at  your 
dealer’s  or  send  us  $2.00.  Pay  balance  on  arrival. 
Slightly  higher  west  of  Denver.  Write  for  FREE  catalog 
of  Stewart  electric  and  hand-power  Clipping  and  Shear¬ 
ing  machines.  Made  and  guaranteed  by  Chicago  Flexible 
Shaft  Company,  5664  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
46  years  mating  Quality  proditcts. 


CASE  ‘^Standard”  SILOS 

ALL  SHIPMENTS  FACTORY  TO  FARM. 
Standard  Staves,  Hoops,  Doorfronts  &  Doors. 

Buy  now.  Can  ship  anytime. 

Mail  Order  prices  at  factory:  10x20,  $110: 
10x30,  $165;  12x20,  $130;  12x30,  $190. 

Good  Value  guaranteed.  Write  today. 

JAMES  CASE, 


They  cost  so  little,  compared  with  pipe  line 
machmes,  that  band  milking  doesn’t  pay.  Spe¬ 
cial  low-cost  model  for  small  herds  (8  to  15 
cows).  No  valves;  visible  milking.  Hand,  elec¬ 
tric,  or  gasoline  motor.  Dairymen  agents 
(nsera  only)  wanted  for  county  territories;  lib¬ 
eral  discount.  Act  now  before  prices  advance. 


PIONEER  MFC.  CO.,  DEPT.  BB26,  WEST  ALLIS,  Wis. 


Buy  the  finest  SILO — yet  save  $20 
to  $50!  Thirty-three  years’  expe¬ 
rience  plus  exclusive  patented  fea¬ 
tures  yields  outstanding  value. 
Quotations  on  request.  Act  quickly ! 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  B  Frederick,  Md. 


CATTLE 


HEAD  YOUR  HERD 

- with - 

A  Good  Jersey  Bull 


Select  the  best  Jersey  sire  possible  to 
bead  your  herd.  Then  enter  your  herd 
on  Herd  Improvement  Registry  test, 
prove  out  your  bull  and  get  published 
lactation  records  on  all  your  cows  at 
small  expense.  Information  on  Jersey 
bulls  and  Herd  Testing  free  on  request. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324-G  West  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


-JSHORTHORNTS- 


THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e.,  produce  prime  beef  and 
an  abundance  of  milk. 

Beef  Shorthorn  cow.s  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
quality  beef.  ^  , 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content 
Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readiiy  and 
make  good  beef.  ....  ,  .l. 

Polled  Shorthorns  nave  the  charactenstlcs  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  ano 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  r 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.  address 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS- 
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The  secret  of  avoiding  costly  interrup¬ 
tion  of  milk-flow  lies  in  being  PRE¬ 
PARED  at  all  times  with  reliable  first 
aid.  Bag  Balm,  the  time-tested  reliance 
of  dairymen  the  country  over,  makes 
quick  work  of  clearing  up  most  of  the 
troublesome  ills  of  udder  and  teats. 
Caked  Bag,  Chaps,  Cuts,  Bruises,  In¬ 
flammation  yield  readily  to  the  soften¬ 
ing,  stimulating,  healing  action  of  this 
famous  application.  Bag  Balm  provides 
double  action — ointment  protection  and 
healing;  liniment  softening  and  pene¬ 
tration.  Exclusive  distilled-oil  ingre¬ 
dient  brings  results  that  make  users  ' 
say:  “There’s  nothing  like  Bag  Balm.” 
Big  10-oz.  package  only  60c  at  stores. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO..  Inc. 
Dept.  12  A,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Bag  Balm  Dilators  maintain  correct  normal 
position  of  teat  canal  while  healing.  Molded 
of  smooth,  tough,  ivory-like  composition 
that  will  not  absorb  pus  infection.  2  5 
packed  in  special  Bag  Balm,  60c. 


mmo^j^edicctkd  . 
Teat  Dilators  i 


H.  w. 


The  only  so/t  surface  dilators.  Fit 
large  or  small  teats,  do  not  over¬ 
stretch  or  tear.  Dr.  Naylor  dilators 
are  sterilized,  medicated,  saturated 
with  healing  ointment.  They  carry 
the  medication  INTO  teat  canal, 
keep  teat  OPEN  while  tissues  heal. 
Safe  and  dependable  for  Spider, 
Scab  Teats,  Cut  and  Bruised 
Teats,  Obstructions.  Accept  only 
genuine  Dr.  Naylor  dilators. 
LARGE  PKG.  (48  Dilators)  $1.00 
TRIAL  PKG.  (18  Dilators)  .50 
Ask  dealer  or  write  for  folder  of  other  Dr. 
Naylor  Dependable  Veterinary  Products. 

NAYLOR  CO.  MORRIS.  N.Y. 


I 


Save  Double.  Huy  before  priee.s  go  up  —  and  get 
substantial  discount  for  early  orders!  Creatcst 
silo  opportunity  in  years.  Write  for  literature 
showing  all  types,  to  help  you  decide  what’s  best 
for  your  farm.  Get  lowest  direct -from -factory 
prices  on  Dependable  (Taine  Quality.  Write  today. 
CRAINE,  Inc.,  31  Pine  St,  NORWICH.  N.  Y. 


BALED  SHAVINGS— 

griffin  LBR.  Co..  Box  C.  HUDSON  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


INVENTORS 

Write  for  new  FREE  book  “Patent  Guide  for  the  In¬ 
ventor”  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge  for 
preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  &  Hyman 
Berman.  73-E  Adams  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Reg¬ 
istered  Patent  Attorneys  Before  U.  S.  Patent  Office.) 


bottle  business 


Two  years  ago  I  walked  into  the 
railroad  restaurant  at  Basel,  Swit¬ 
zerland.  I  ordered  some  hot  chocolate 
for  myself  and  a  cup  of  cold,  unboiled 
milk  for  my  little  daughter.  She  was 
fimny  that  way,  about  wanting  her 
milk  unboiled  in  Europe  as  at  home. 

But  what  consternation  that  unboil¬ 
ed  milk  caused!  The  waitress  consulted 
the  manager,  the  manager  went  into  a 
huddle  with  the  cook,  and  the  cook 
may  have  called  the  mayor  for  permis¬ 
sion,  for  all  I  know.  Deciding  finally 
that  the  customer  is  always  right,  they 
delivered  the  glass  of  unboiled  milk  in 
great  fear  and  trepidation. 

Later,  on  a  train  bound  for  Lucerne, 
I  asked  a  young  Swiss  traveling  com¬ 
panion  what  might  have  caused  the 
excitement  over  a  trivial  milk  order. 
After  I  finished  he  said,  “We  think  you 
did  very  wrong  to  give  your  daughter 
raw  milk.  Shp  might  get  tuberculosis.” 

She  did  not.  But  his  statement  gave 
me  pause.  Perhaps  milk  was  not  hand¬ 
led  in  Europe  as  it  was  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
I  began  to  notice  how  it  was  done  in 
Switzerland.  At  Thun,  the  milk  boy 
consented  to  pose  for  a  picture.  Nary  a 
bottle  of  milk  was  visible  as  he  went 
his  rounds  of  milk  delivery  to  his  Thun 
constituency.  In  fact,  he  was  delivering 
his  wares  in  the  same  kind  of  a  con¬ 
tainer  we  used  to  see  back  in  1903 
when  our  milk  man  would  pull  out  his 
quart  measure  from  the  top  of  his  can 
to  pour  our  daily  three  quarts. 

The  milk  of  other  European  countries 
is  marketed  similarly  today.  Even  in 
London  bulk  milk  is  decidedly  in  the 
running  in  house-to-house  delivery. 

In  metropolitan  Berlin,  milk  is  gen¬ 
erally  peddled  by  little  dealers,  who 
emerge  daily  from  little  sub-basement 
delicatessen  stores  to  pack  their  milk 
cans  on  hand  carts.  The  dealer  starts 


They  do  it  a  bit  differently  in 
Switzerland.  Bring  yoar  own 
container  and  have  the  milk 
dipped  into  it. 


out  with  several  cans  and  a  very  few 
empty  bottles.  If  you  are  one  of  the 
customers  willing  to  pay  extra  for  the 
luxury  of  bottled  milk,  the  dealer  bot¬ 
tles  it  for  you  right  under  your  window 
while  you  wait.  Being  uninitiated,  I 
bought  that  way  for  awhile. 

For  those  not  demanding  bottled 
milk — and  this  includes  most  Germans 
-milk  is  delivered,  in  bulk,  into  ket¬ 
tles  and  pans  from  the  dealer’s  cans. 
When  one  can  is  empty,  the  milkman 
blithely  pours  the  left-over  supplies 
together. 

Observing  this  I  decided  my  daughter 


By  ESTHER  SELKE 


would  drink  boiled  milk.  She  simply 
drank  none  at  all. 

While  being  examined  by  a  great 
Heidelberg  specialist  on  nutritional 
diseases,  I  asked  him  for  advice  on  my 
particular  milk  problem.  He  said, 
“Don’t  use  unboiled  milk.  I  have  the 
milk  for  my  own  children  boiled  in¬ 
variably.  But  if  you  want  unboiled  milk 
you  can  get  it  at  a  high  price  at  the 
hospital  each  day,  if  you  call  for  it 
yourself.”  That  is  what  I  did. 

Of  course,  the  German  milk  dealers’ 
associations  are  trying  constantly  to 
improve  the  handling  of  milk.  But  the 
rules  they  post  are  often  amusingly 
inadequate  to  American  tastes.  For 
example,  posted  on  the  tall  portals  of 
the  walled  city  of  Dillsberg.  Baden, 
were  injunctions:  to  wash  hands  before 
milking,  wash  containers  at  least  once 
a  day,  have  cattle  inspected,  to  use 
clean  clothing  while  milking,  and  to 
air  cans. 

In  the  Black  Forest  the  same  rules 
must  have  been  in  force.  For  as  we 
walked  along  the  footpaths  of  the  hills 
we  saw  six  milk  cans  carefully  airing 
On  a  counter — right  smack  over  the 
dung  heap!  No  doubt  German  flies  read 
the  “Forbidden”  signs,  ,  and  like  the 
rest  of  the  Germans  who  obey  “Keep 
Off  the  Grass  Signs”  even  during  re¬ 
volutions,  they  keep  off  the  cans!  At 
least  one  hopes  so. 

Not  nearly  so  much  milk  is  drunk 
publicly  in  Europe  as  in  America.  I 
saw  nary  a  tray  of  bottled  milk  in  any 
German  restaurant  while  I  was  there. 
But  Germany  is  campaigning  for  her 
citizens  to  use  more  milk.  Posters  on 
prominent  street  corners  say,  “Milk  is 
White  Blood,  Drink  More  of  It.” 

Nor  is  the  ice  cream  “bizz”  what  it 
might  become  in  Europe.  What  do  we 
care  if  the  American  physicians  some¬ 
times  say  that  all  one  can  get  in  a 
drugstore  nowadays  is  ice-cream  ? 
Ice  cream  has  bought  many  a  Cadillac 
for  a  druggist  courting  bankruptcy  on 
prescription  filling.  Some  enterprising 
druggist  should  really  teach  Europeans 
how  to  make  and  how  to  serve  ice 
cream.  The  Norwegians  serve  it  too 
mushy,  too  rich,  too  nutmeggy.  Ger¬ 
mans  stick  pretty  much  to  ices,  and 
sundaes  are  almost  unobtainable.  In 
fact,  you  do  not  see  ice  cream  adver¬ 
tised  in  winter  at  all.  In  season  one 
can  get  it  at  the  dime  stores  and  spec¬ 
ial  ice  cream  stores.  I  saw  no  ice  cream 
cones.  It  ought  to  be  clear  velvet  for 
some  one  able  to  “sell”  ice  cream  to 
Europe.  The  Continent  is  whipped 
cream  minded.  They  serve  everything 
except  pickles  simply  swathed  in  whip¬ 
ped  cream.  So  why  not  a  nice  banana 
split  with  heavy  whipped  cream? 


A  London  milk  wagon.  Bottles  are  empty 
but  if  you  must  have  yoar  milk  bottled, 
it  is  done  in  a  jiffy  from  can  hanging  at 
side.  One  big  reason  why  milk  con¬ 
sumption  is  heavier  in  U.  S.  than  in 
Europe  is  that  oar  milk  is  better. 


Open-Air 

Complete 

Windows 


□ 


Sash,  frame  and  wings  of  heavy 
steel  construction.  Easy  to  ad¬ 
just,  ventilation  without  drafts. 

Finest  barn  window  made, 

$5.60  to  $9.40. 

Stanchions  . .  Stalls 

line  of  modern  barn  equipment  includ- 
ing  the  famous  Clay  Lever 
Stalls.  Check  for  details. 

Water  Bowls  .  .  .  Patented  brass 
valve.  Galvanized,  rust  proof, 
steel  bowl.  Can’t  break.  More 

than  10  improvements.  -  ' 

A  $5.00  value  at  $2.95. 

Steel  Gates . .  aii  styles 

of  Farm  Gates  .  .  Walk 
Gates,  Ornamental 
Fence  and  Gates.  More 
than  2,500,000  sold. 

Ventilators . . 

A  complete  and  up-to-date 
line  for  Barns  □  ,  Hop: 

Houses  □.  Poultry  Houses  □ 
Ventilation  catalog  free. 


nTTi 


Roof  Windows 

35%  more  light  for  same  glass 
area  ;  throw  light  farther  back 
in  building.  Cost  less.  Leak- 
proof  construction.  i — | 

Check  for  details.  ■ — I 

Ultra  Violet  Glass  .  Real  glass 
...  not  a  substitute.  Perma¬ 
nent  transmission  of  health 
and  germ  killing  rays  from  the  sun  to  poultry 
and  farm  animals.  Get  free  booklet.  □ 

Litter  Carriers  □  Hog  House  Equipment  n 
Steel  Barn  Columns  □  Hay  Tools  □ 

PLANS  for  Barns  □  Plans  for  Hog  Houses  □ 
Plans  for  Poultry  Houses  □ 

Check  squares  □  for  circulars  wanted.  Tear  out 
advertisement,  PRINT  your  name  and  address 
on  margin  and  mail  today.  No  obligation. 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Dept.  “A”-236,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Branch  127  Solar  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  highest  quality  at  lowest 
prices.  Copper-Blend  Steel,  99  92/100% 
pure  zinc  galvanized.  Horse-high, 
Bull-strong,  Pig-tightFarm  Fence; 
Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence,  Steel 
Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Paints,  Roof¬ 
ing.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT. 
KITSELIUAN  BROTHERS 
Box  203  Muncie,  IntHaaa, 


I 


BARN 
EQUIPMENT 


Costs  No  More 


!  Starline  has  been  manufacturing  America’s 
finest  bam  equipment  for  over  50  years  .  .  .  and 
is  the  originator  of  the  outstanding  improve¬ 
ments  in  bam  equipment.  Yet  Starline  Stalls, 
Stanchions,  Pens,  Litter  Carriers,  Water  Bowls 
and  Ventilating  Systems  cost  no  more. 

For  years.  Starline’s  Plan  Depart¬ 
ment  has  been  helping  dairymen 
solve  their  farm  building  and 
equipment  problems.  You  can  get 
this  same  help  —  free. 

Send  for  This 

PLAN  BOOK 

Starline  Inc.,  Dept.  27.  Albany, N.Y. 

YES !  Send  Proved  Bam  Plan  Book  and  other 
helpful  information  today.  I  am  planning  to 
□  Build  □  Remodel  □  Equip  my  bam.  I  have 
_ cows. 


I  Name 


Address 
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"The  Market  Barometer 


January  Milk  Prices  Yield  More  in  3 
Milk  Classes 

New  York  State  dairymen  will  receive 
more  money  in  three  classifications  for 
milk  delivered  in  January  than  they  were 
paid  in  December,  and  less  in  the  cheese 
classification,  according  to  the  January 
schedule  of  minimum  beuse  prices  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets. 

Except  for  class  1  fluid  milk,  the  prices 
in  all  classifications  are  higher  than  in 
January  1935. 

Class  prices  to  producers  for  100  pounds 


of  3.5  percent  milk  for  January 

1936,  De- 

cember  1935  and 

January 

1935  follow: 

Class 

Jan.  1936 

Dec.  1935 

Jan.  1935 

1  (fluid  milk) 

$2.45 

$2.45 

$2.45 

2A  (fluid  cream) 

1.80 

1.80 

1.55 

2B  (plain  condensed  milk)  1.80 

1.80 

1.55 

2C  (ice  cream,  N.Y.  City)  1.80 

1.80 

1.55 

2D  (upstate  ice  cream)  1.39 

1.37 

1 .37'/2 

2E  (cream  cheese) 

1.34 

1.32 

1.32'/* 

3  (evaporated  milk) 

1.65* 

I.67'/2 

1.59 

4A  (butter) 

1.24 

1.22 

I.22'/2 

4B  (American  cheese) 

1.29 

1.391/2 

1.17 

*  Estimated 

Congress  Considers  Dairy  Protection 

Move  has  been  started  for  some  sort  of 
Federal  legislation  to  protect  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  from  unfair  competition  from  sub¬ 
stitutes.  A  bill  introduced  by  Congress¬ 
man  Culkin  of  New  York  proposes  a 
flat  10  cents  a  pound  tax  on  all  butter 
substitutes.  Congressman  Boileau  of  Wis¬ 
consin  has  introduced  a  bill  calling  for  a 
flat  tax  of  5  cents  a  pound  on  oleomar¬ 
garine.  While  believed  by  some  to  be  too 

WANTED: 

Eggs  and  Live  Poultry 

Good  results,  prompt  returns, 
all  year  round. 

Trial  shipment  appreciated. 

S.  MEYER  &  SON,  INC. 

300  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


The  BIG  MONEY 
TODAY-is  in 
AUTO  PRODUCTS  ! 

“Loyd’s  Offers  Best  Opportunity” 

“For  15  years  I  have  been  a  direct  sales¬ 
man.  I  have  handled  a  great  many  lines 
but  I  find  Loyd’s  is  the  biggest  money 
maker.  I  have  a  big  repeat  business  now 
which  I  couldn’t  get  with  ‘one  time’  spec¬ 
ialties.  Every  customer  is  a  booster  for 
Loyd’s  quality.’’ 

W.  B.  Jones,  Oxford,  Pa. 

Make  Your  Future 
With  This  100 
Year  Old 
Company 

Openings  available 
for  intelligent,  ambi¬ 
tious  men  to  build 
big  profits  with  fast 
selling  auto  prod¬ 
ucts,  premium  motor 
oils,  etc.  Products 
guaranteed  —  priced 
low  for  volume  busi¬ 
ness.  Credit  backing 


IXIYD’S  OF  AMERICA 
Camden,  New  Jersey. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  full  details 
of  the  Loyd’s  Profit  Plan. 

Name - 

Address - - - 

City  _  State . . 


low,  it  would  narrow  the  price  spread 
between  butter  and  oleo.  Oleo  consump¬ 
tion  last  year  was  43  per  cent  above  1934 
and  100,000,000  pounds  of  butter  were  dis¬ 
placed.  ’ 

The  Boileau  measure  bears  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Grange,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Creamery  Butter 
Manufacturers,  the  National  Association 
of  Local  Creameries,  the  Wisconsin  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Agriculture,  and  numerous  other 
state  and  regional  dairy  organizations. 
The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
favors  a  five  cent  tax,  with  an  additional 
five  cents  imposed  upon  oleomargarine 
containing  foreign  fats  or  oils. 

Other  proposals  that  have  been  consid¬ 
ered  by  congressmen  for  dairying  include : 

1.  A  bill  to  require  all  domestic  dairy 
products  moving  in  interstate  commerce 
and  all  dairy  products  imported  to  come 
from  herds  that  are  officially  under 
test  for  bovine  tuberculosis. 

2.  An  amendment  to  the  present  Internal 
Revenue  Act  to  protect  the  excise  tax 
on  imported  oils  and  fats  which  is  un¬ 
der  attack  in  the  lower  courts. 

3.  Exemption  from  postage  payment  or 
milk  and  cream  checks  distributed  to 
farmers  by  handlers. 

4.  Protection  of  dairying  with  respect  to 
the  utilization  of  grasses  and  other 
cover  crops  under  the  proposed  new 
soil  conservation  program  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

5.  The  establishment  of  a  federal  system 
of  milk  mediation  in  addition  to  the 
marketing  agreements  and  orders  un¬ 
der  the  AAA. 

Congressman  Sautoff  of  Wisconsin  has 
proposed  resolution  requesting  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  terminate  concessions  to  Canada 
and  other  countries  on  dairy  products  as 
contained  in  trade  agreements. 

Costly  Investigations 

Federal  Trade  Commission  has  asked 
for  $150,000  to  complete  market  milk  in¬ 
vestigation.  It  ha£  been  charged  that 
past  activities,  particularly  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  were  biased  and  unfair  to  coopera¬ 
tives.  Few  new  facts  were  uncovered  and 
many  feel  new  appropriation  not  justified. 

Milk  Shortage  Averted 

“Nothing  like  it  since  1888,’’  said  old 
timers  about  blizzard  of  January  19-22. 
In  spite  of  old  man  weather,  essential 
milk  needs  of  metropolitan  area  were  sup¬ 
plied,  though  not  every  consumer  had 
full  supply.  Deliveries  on  two  days  were 
60  per  cent  of  normal. 

FEED  COSTS 

According  to  USDA  figures,  feedstuff 
prices  at  the  middle  of  January  were  at 
the  lowest  point  in  two  months  and  only 
5  per  cent  above  the  season’s  low  which 
occurred  the  first  part  of  September.  The 
index  of  feedstuff  prices,  the  middle  of 
January,  stood  at  69.9  per  cent  of  the 


The  first  step  in  marketing  milk  for 
a  large  city  like  New  York  is  the  de¬ 
livery  to  a  country  plant  or  receiving  sta¬ 
tion.  These  plants  are  maintained  at  con¬ 
siderable  expense  in  order  to  protect  the 
quality  of  the  milk  by  prompt  cooling  to 
a  uniformly  low  temperature ;  to  provide 
for  convenient  weighing  and  sampling 
near  the  farms ;  and  to  simplify  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  transportation  to  the  city.  Some 
country  milk  plants  are  equipped  to  make 
cream  or  manufactured  products,  thus 
saving  the  transportation  expense  on  skim 
milk  or  water,  which  otherwise  would  be 
shipped  to  the  city  but  not  needed  there. 
A  few  of  the  country  fluid  milk  plants 
are  equipped  to  pasteurize  and  bottle  milk 
before  shipment,  but  in  most  of  them  the 
operations  consist  of  inspecting,  weighing 
and  sampling  the  milk  as  received  from 
the  farms;  washing  and  sterilizing  the 
farmers’  cans ;  cooling  the  milk  promptly 
to  a  temperature  below  50  degrees ;  load¬ 
ing  the  milk  into  cars  or  trucks  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  the  city;  washing  the  cans  or 
tanks  returned  from  the  city;  and  the 
like. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating 
this  simple  type  of  country  milk  plant 
varies  from  as  low  as  10  cents  to  30  cents 
or  more  per  hundredweight  of  milk.  The 
average  cost  is  around  20  cents  a  hun¬ 
dredweight  or  4/10  of  a  cent  per  quart. 
Wages  amount  to  one  third  or  more  of  the 
total  expense.  Other  important  items  are 
coal,  electric  power,  washing  powder,  and 


1926  level  compared  with  73.2  the  middle 
of  December.  A  year  ago  the  index  stood 
at  109.6. 

BUTTER 

Zero  weather  bolstered  butter  markets, 
but  possible  imports,  none-too-good  con¬ 
sumption,  and  storage  stocks,  which  on 
January  25  were  about  909,000  pounds 
ahead  of  last  year,  make  permanent  mar¬ 
ket  improvement  improbable. 

EGGS 

Weather  has  been  the  big  factor  in  the 
egg  market.  Storms  held  up  receipts,  and 
the  market,  including  cold  storage  eggs, 
strengthened.  Trouble  is  that  mild  weath¬ 
er  is  likely  to  bring  a  reaction  as  pro¬ 
duction  appears  to  be  much  ahead  of  ISLSt 
year. 

Here  is  a  recent  comparison  of  prices 
on  the  same  date  this  year  and  last : 

White  Spec.  White  Med.  Brown  Spec.  Ducks 

1935  301/2C  291/4C  3l%c  29'/4C 

1936  27  c  25  c  271/4C  30  c 

There  were  3  per  cent  more  hens  on  U. 

S.  farms  January  1,  1936  than  a  year  ago 
but  still  about  9  per  cent  less  than  the 
1928-32  average.  Increased  demand  will 
only  partially  offset  increased  production 
and  receivers  predict  that  prices  this 
spring  will  be  somewhat  below  last  year. 


New  York  Egg  Auctions 


Po’kecjMc 

Albanv 

L.  Is 

;l  'nd 

Feb.  3. 

Feb.  4. 

Jan. 

29. 

N.  Y. 

Fey.  Lge _ _ 

27  -30 

25-30 

28'/2 

-33'/4 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Lge.-  .. 

26  -281/2 

24-30 

N.  Y. 

Fey.  Med _ 

251/2-28 

23-281/2 

25 

-28 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Med _ 

24'/2-27 

22-27 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Pullet— 

23 

-26'/4 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Peewee.. 

22 

-23 

Brown 

Fey.  Lge. _ 

28  -29 

24-30 

28 

-301/2 

Brown 

Gr.  A  Lge _ 

27  -281/2 

Brown 

Fey.  Med _ _ 

25  -26 

24 

-25'/i 

^1  uv«  n 

Gr.  A  Med _ 

24  -25 

New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions  / 
Flemington — January  28,  1936 — Number 
of  cases  sold — 1,105.  Hennery  Whites,  N. 
J.  Fey.  28-33C;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  25%-28%c; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  28-32c ;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med. 
25%-28%c;  Pullets  23i/4-25%c;  Pewees  21c: 
Hennery  Browns,  N.  J.  Grade  A  28-30%c; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  Med.  24-27c ;  Pullets  22- 
22%c;  Pewees  I9I/2C:  Ducks  25^-27%c. 

Vineland — January  27,  1936 — Number  of 
cases  sold — 1,008.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  29%-31%c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  26ya- 
28y2C;  N.  J.  Grade  A  29-31%c;  N.  J.  Grade 
A  Med.  26y2-28%c;  Producers  Grade  28- 
29y,c;  Producers  Grade  Med.  26-26%c; 
Pullets  24-25%c;  Pewees  20-21%c:  Hennery 
Browns,  N.  J.  Grade  A  29-30%c;  N.  J. 
Grade  A  Med.  26-27c;  Pullets  23-24c: 
Pewees  21%c;  Ducks  30c. 

Paterson — January  24  &  28,  1936 — Num¬ 
ber  of  cases  sold — 474  (two  sales).  Quo¬ 
tations  as  of  January  28.  Hennery  Whites, 
N.  J.  Fey.  30yL-31c:  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  27%- 
28y3C ;  N.  J.  Grade  A  29-32%c ;  N.  J.  Grade 
A  Med.  26-29%c;  Creams  29-29%c;  Creams, 
Med.  26-27%c;  Pullets  24-26^c;  Ducks 
28c;  Hennery  Browns,  N.  J.  Grade  A  28%- 
30c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med.  25-26%c;  Pul¬ 
lets  21c. 

Hightstown — January  23  &  27,  1936— 
Number  of  cases  sold — 450  (two  sales). 


property  expenses  including  depreciation, 
repairs  and  taxes. 

If  all  the  plants  could  be  operated  at 
as  low  a  cost  as  the  25  per  cent  which 
are  most  efficient,  a  great  deal  of  money 
would  be  saved  in  this  branch  of  the 
business.  In  most  plants  the  cost  per 
hundredweight  would  be  lower  if  more 
milk  were  handled.  In  other  words,  in¬ 
creasing  the  volume  of  business  would  not 
require  a  corresponding  increase  in  ex¬ 
pense.  This  is  why  the  milk  companies 
have  been  consolidating  plants.  This  is 
a  good  thing  up  to  the  point  where  the 
disadvantage  of  increased  hauling  cost 
and  inconvenience  to  the  farmers  become 
greater  than  the  saving  in  costs  of  plant 
operation. 

A  more  nearly  uniform  quantity  of  milk 
throughout  the  year  would  also  make  for 
lower  costs,  but  this  will  come  about 
rather  slowly.  .  In  some  plants,  consider¬ 
able  labor  could  be  saved  by  rearranging 
the  layout,  and  some  further  economies 
might  result  from  the  use  of  more  labor- 
saving  equipment.  'The  substitution  of 
tanks  for  40-quart  cans  in  shipping  milk 
has  simplified  the  operation  of  country 
plants  considerably.  Much  labor  formerly 
required  for  washing  and  filling  cans, 
loading  cars,  and  handling  ice,  is  saved 
when  tank  cars  or  tank  trucks  are  used. 

In  the  past  10  years,  costs  of  handling 
fluid  milk  in  country  plants  probably  has 
been  reduced  as  much  as  30  per  cent. 


Quotations  as  of  January  27.  Hennery 
Whites,  N.  J.  Fey.  29-31  VaC;  N.  J.  Fey. 
Med.  25%-28i,4c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  28-30%c; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  Med.  25-28%c ;  Producers 
Grades,  Tints  25-27%c;  Tints,  Med.  23^c; 
Pullets  23-25C ;  Pewees  20-22c ;  Hennery 
Browns,  N.  J.  Fey.  28-30c ;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med. 
24y2-27c;  Crax  20-21  VaC. 

4:  t*  * 

Crop  Prospects  and  Holdings 

Potatoes 

The  potato  crop  of  1935  well  illustrated 
the  importance  of  where  the  potatoes  are 
as  well  as  the  importance  of  how  many 
there  are.  Here  are  a  few  figures : 


1934  1935 

million  bush,  price  million  bush,  price 


3  eastern  states 

122 

32 

83 

58 

5  central  states 

96 

35 

91 

45 

1 0  western  states 

54 

56 

69 

61 

18  late  surplus  states 

272 

38 

244 

54 

Storage  stocks 

of 

potatoes 

in 

18  late 

surplus  states  are  lower  than  last  year, 
85  million  bushels  against  112  million 
bushels  on  January  1,  1935.  New  York 
Maine  and  Pennsylvania  have  little  more 
than  half  as  many  as  a  year  ago. 

Planting  plans  for  the  early  and  inter¬ 
mediate  crops  of  1936  point  to  three  per¬ 
cent  smaller  acreage  than  last  year  and 
12%  lower  acreage  than  the  five  year 
average.  This  indicates  healthy  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  situation  and  little  danger  of 
southern  potatoes  seriously  crowding  the 
tail  end  of  northern  storage  shipments. 
Latest  potato  news  is  heavy  frost  in 
Hastings,  Florida  area  on  Jan.  30.  One 
fifth  of  acreage  (3000  acres)  were  frozen 
to  ground  which  will  delay  digging  from 
2  to  3  weeks. 

Cabbage 

Storage  stocks  of  cabbage  in  the  United 
States  amount  to  about  70, (XK)  tons  against 
76,000  tons  a  year  ago.  About  51,000  tons 
of  this  is  in  New  York  and  16,000  tons  in 
Wisconsin.  The  ratio  was  approximately 
the  same  last  year. 

The  early  cabbage  crop  in  Texas  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  209,000  tons  against  44,- 
000  tons  last  year  and  212,000  tons  in  1934. 
Heavy  freezing  greatly  reduced  the  yield 
last  season. 

Onions 

Onions  in  storage  January  1  were  es¬ 
timated  at  about  3,250,000  sacks  of  100 
pounds  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  This 
compares  with  2,925,000  sacks  a  year  ago. 
New  York  has  ten  per  cent  fewer  than  a 
year  ago  and  Michigan  about  twelve  per¬ 
cent  more.  Shrinkage  is  reported  heavier 
than  usual  in  the  country  as  a  whole  but 
lower  in  New  York  than  elsewhere. 

Early  states  plan  to  break  records  with 
plantings  of  e.arly  onions,  27%  over  1935 
acreage  being  predicted.  Of  course  the 
Northern  storage  crop  will  be  pretty  well 
out  of  the  way  before  shipments  become 
heavy. — Paul  Work. 

*  *  * 

Apples — No  Better;  No  Worse 

Severe  cold  weather  may  be  credited  in 
part  for  unchanged  condition  of  apple 
market.  Calls  for  inspection  for  export 
have  been  few.  Total  exports  are  far 
ahead  of  a  year  a’go.  Just  now  Nova 
Scotia  is  reported  sending  over  consider¬ 
able  volume. 

The  New  York  market  reports  best  No. 
1  McIntosh  2)4  inch  minimum  at  $1.25  to 
$1.50,  with  others  quoted  $1  to  $1.15,  Bald¬ 
wins  No.  1  at  85  cents  to  $1.12  for  2)4 
inch  and  $1  to  $1.25  for  2%  inch;  Green¬ 
ings  2)4  inch  at  $1.25  and  2%  inch  up  to 
$1.50. 

Public  market  offerings  have  been  mod¬ 
erate,  due  to  cold,  with  prices  ranging 
75  cents  to  $1.25  bushel. 

Two  lots  of  about  1,000  bushels  each  of 
tree-run  McIntosh  were  sold  recently  In 
a  Western  New  York  storage  at  85  cents 
per  bushel.  With  15  cents  out  for  stor¬ 
age,  this  returns  growers  70  cents  and 
the  buyer  will  truck  to  New  York.  A 
Canadian  buyer  purchased  10  carloads  of 
ciders  recently  for  shipment  to  Ontario, 
despite  fact  Canadian  government  reports 
say  there  are  enough  local  supplies  for 
some  time. 

Some  of  these  things  have  apple  men 
guessing.  Bright  spots  on  the  horizon  are 
Hudson  Valley  and  Massachusetts  reports 
that  apple  merchandizing  campaign  is 
moving  considerable  McIntosh  at  $1.35  to 
$1.50  per  bushel  and  helping  along  some 
other  varieties.  Milder  temperatures  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  spur  the  truck  movement. 
It  is  possible  death  of  King  George  slow¬ 
ed  down  business  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  may  have  some  bearing  on  failure  of 
export  market  to  pick  up  after  holiday 
lull. 

B 

Editor’s  Note  : — Read  page  6  for  more 
information  on  apple  markets. 
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The  Kingston  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society 
was  successful  and  inspiring.  Despite 
below-zero  temperatures,  attendance 
was  good  on  all  three  days.  While  dis¬ 
ease  and  insect  control  received  a  good 
share  of  attention,  discussion  of  mar¬ 
keting  was  the  highlight  of  the  ses¬ 
sions. 

Millard  F.  Hincher  of  Hamlin,  elected 
president  at  the  recent  Rochester 
meeting,  started  the  discussion  by  cit¬ 
ing  his  belief  in  the  need  for  a  uni¬ 
formly  good  pack.  He  said  in  previous 
years  presidents  had  reviewed  the  past 
season,  but  he  considered  it  far  more 
important  to  look  ahead. 

“Not  only  lack  of  uniformity  in  pack, 
but  lack  of  uniformity  in  our  ideas  of 
value  are  injurious  to  us,”  he  said. 

Wrong  Kind  of  Competition 

Mr.  Hincher  said  things  that  needed 
to  be  said.  “How  often  after  spending 
a  year  raising  a  crop  of  apples  have  we 
considered  ourselves  too  busy  with  the 
harvest  to  bother  with  marketing?”  he 
asked.  “How  often  have  we  competed 
among  ourselves,  growers  in  the  same 
community  cutting  prices  on  their 
neighbors  ?” 

Instead  of  this,  he  said,  there  is  need 
for  co-operation.  As  a  step  forward, 
he  suggested  growers  in  a  community 
might  co-operate  in  packing  and  mar¬ 
keting  their  fruit.  “It  is  not  difficult 
for  a  community  to  establish  a  good 
name  for  its  pack,”  he  said,  “and  in 
time  we  might  have  a  confederacy  of 
these  local  groups.” 

Advertising  Pays 

The  campaign  to  •  increase  demand 
for  eastern  apples  was  discussed  from 
all  angles.  It  appeared  the  work  of 
the  New  York  and  New  England  Ap¬ 
ple  Institute  is  proving  a  very  effective 
in  acquainting  dealers  and  consumers 
with  the  quality  of  eastern  apples.  The 
field  force  of  the  institute  told  details 
of  their  everyday  work  which  were  a 
revelation  to  growers  who  apparently 
have  been  eager  to  promote  a  consump¬ 
tion  of  their  apples  but  did  not  have 
the  proper  organized  effort. 

E.  Stuart  Hubbard  of  Poughkeepsie, 
chairman  of  the  institute’s  publicity 
committee,  explained  successful  con¬ 
tacts  with  chain  store  heads.  With  a 
few  thousand  dollars  to  be  spread  thin¬ 
ly  in  an  advertising  campaign,  the  in¬ 
stitute  has  been  successful  in  getting 
several  of  the  big  chains  to  push  east¬ 
ern  apples.  A  current  result,  he  said, 
was  that  eastern  McIntosh  and  other 
apples  were  replacing  shipments  from 
Virginia  in  New  England  markets. 

What  About  Next  Year? 

After  listening  to  all  of  the  speeches 
and  reports  about  the  apple  campaign, 
I  moved  around  and  talked  to  about 
20  men.  In  a  season  when  apple  sup¬ 
plies  are  plentiful  and  prices  low,  some 
said  the  campaign  has  been  a  greater 
success  than  may  appear  to  many 
growers.  They  agreed  generally  that 
without  it  their  market  might  be  more 
sluggish. 

But  the  thoughts  many  of  them  ex¬ 
pressed  may  be  summarized: 

First,  will  growers  support  the  in¬ 
stitute  in  coming  years? 

Second,  can  we  get  a  more  uniform 
volume  pack  to  supply  the  demand  be¬ 
ing  created  ? 

I  know  that  a  grower  who  con¬ 
tributes  a  sum  of  money  this  season 
niay  wonder  at  the  end  of  the  season 
if  he  individually  is  any  farther  ahead 
because  of  that  subscription.  I  think 
he  is.  Next  season  there  ought  to  be 
niore  subscribers,  more  money  and  a 
hiore  extensive  campaign. 

Apple  Brand  Suggested 

Onfe  of  the  problems  bothering  many 
persons  is  how  those  who  subscribe 


may  get  a  larger  share  of  benefits 
than  thbse  who  do  not.  Lawrence 
Howard  of  Kinderhook,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  society,  touched  upon  this 
when  he  introduced  a  resolution  for  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  committee  to  report  on 
a  brand  or  trade  mark  plan. 

This  would  be  usea  oy  packers  on  a 
pack  of  high  uniform  quality,  with  use 
of  the  brand  restricted  to  those  who 
pay  license  fees.  Whether  it  should 
be  a  state  administered  brand,  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  growers,  or  a  co-operative 
affair  with  growers  in  adjoining  states 
will  be  studied  by  the  committee. 

Such  a  good  start  has  been  made 
with  the  promotion  campaign  this  sea¬ 
son  that  the  whole  subject  is  worthy 
of  intensive  study  —  and  action. 

Thumbs  Down  on  Commission 

This  recalls  that  the  New  York  State 
Perishable  Fruit  Commission  has  been 
talking  about  brands  for  three  years. 
I  could  find  few  who  took  the  commis¬ 
sion  seriously.  In  fact,  several  asked 
me  what  it  had  done  to  justify  its  ex¬ 
istence  in  its  three  years.  I  am  a  bit 
hazy  on  that. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  com¬ 
mission  last  year  got  the  Legislature 
to  appropriate  $50,000  for  a  revolving 
fund  to  start  an  advertising  campaign. 
The  Governor  vetoed  it.  I  have  heard 
no  regrets. 

Now  I  am  told  the  commission  has 
prepared  a  bill  which  would  provide  for 
a  perishable  fruits  administration  in 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  with  an  assistant  com- 
missionership  to  be  created  to  head  it. 
I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  joking 
about  this.  Anyway,  I  am  told  there 
is  not  much  liklihood  a  Republican  As¬ 
sembly  will  vote  to  give  the  commis¬ 
sion  another  year  of  life. 

A  Better  Way 

There  imdoubtedly  is  need  for  more 
men  and  money  for  the  department, 
but  I  have  heard  better  suggestions. 

They  go  back  to  several  years  ago 
when  a  committee  of  the  Coimcil  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  was  appointed 
to  make  recommendations  for  reorgan¬ 
izing  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  One  of 
the  members  was  kind  enough  to  ask 
my  opinion.  I  said:  “My  idea  is  that 
the  function  of  the  bureau  should  be  to 
assist  in  selling  New  York  produce;  in 
other  words,  it  should  be  a  sales  bu¬ 
reau.”  I  stick  to  that. 

I  do  not  mean  it  should  make  actual 
sales,  but  that  it  should  be  on  the  job 
to  do  general  work  of  that  nature.  Of 
course,  it  is  doing  that  now,  within 
limitations  of  men  and  money.  I  think 
if  the  bureau  could  have  several  mar¬ 
keting  specialists  —  say  one  for  apples, 
one  for  potatoes,  etc.,  —  it  might  be 
more  in  accordance  with  possibilities 
than  a  division  of  perishables.  Many 
farmers  tell  me  they  agree. 

And  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea 
to  provide  more  money  for  the  shipping 
point  inspection  service  and  for  grad¬ 
ing  law  enforcement.  Until  this  is  done 
any  state  marketing  program  is  handi¬ 
capped. 

Prize  Winners  at  Kingston 

E.  Stuart  Wells,  student  at  the  State 
School  of  Applied  Agriculture  at  Farm- 
ingdale,  representing  the  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  of  America,  won  first  prize  in  the 
annual  speaking  contest  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  at  Kingston.  His 
topic  was  “Let  Our  Light  Shine.”  Eben 
King  of  Rifton,  Greene  County,  junior 
horticulturist,  was  second  with  “Is 
There  a  Future  for  Fruit  Growing?” 
Nathaniel  Phillips  of  Athens,  Ulster 
County,  4-H  Club  member,  was  third 
with  “Thinning  of  Fruit.” 

Judges  were  Earl  A.  Flansburgh  of 


An  Appreciation 

LEE  W.  CRITTENDEN 

Lee  W.  Crittenden,  Director  of 
the  New  York  State  School  of 
Ag-riculture  at  Cobleskill  died  at 
his  home  on  the  first  day  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  The  end  of  his  life  came 
with  tragic  suddenness.  On  Friday 
his  day  had  been  packed  with  his 
usual  multiform  activities  and 
with  plans  for  the  future  of  the 
school.  In  the  evening  he  attended 
a  basket-ball  game  at  his  institu¬ 
tion  and  only  a  little  past  that 
midnight  he  went  out  from  the 
companionship  of  men.  In  his  going 
a  splendid  figure  of  a  man  and  a 
noteworthy  agricultural  educator 
is  lost  to  the  life  of  our  state. 

Born  fifty  one  years  ago  on  a 
Pennsylvania  farm,  he  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  in  the  class 
of  1911.  Following  graduation  he 
taught  in  the  Cortland  Normal, 
then  in  the  old  Randolph  Academy 
in  Chautauqua  County,  then  he  be¬ 
came  Farm  Bureau  Manager  of 
Middlesex  County,  N.  J.  and  from 
here  he  went  to  become  head  of  the 
Albany  County  Farm  Bureau. 
Finally  thirteen  years  ago  he  took 
over  the  Directorship  of  the  New 
York  State  School  of  Agriculture  at 
Cobleskill.  This  last  was  really  his 
life  work  and  upon  what  he  did 
there  his  reputation  securely  rests. 

The  passing  of  this  good  man  is 
a  great  loss  not  only  to  his  School 
and  his  local  community  but  to  the 
wider,  community  of  the  state  as  a 
whole.  We  who  knew  him  and  were 
often  with  him  remember  him  as  a 
man  of  genial,  sunny  presence,  of 
unflinching  courage  and  honesty 
and  of  devout  and  righteous  life. 
For  the  hundreds  of  students  who 
came  under  his  care  and  influence 
he  was  ambitious  that  they  learn 
not  only  the  things  which  were 
written  in  their  books  but  more 
than  that  he  coveted  for  them  that 
better  part  of  clean-living  and 
loyalty  and  honor. 

In  his  walk  among  us  he  proved 
himself  a  very  noble  and  unselfish 
gentleman  and  in  that  Country 
whither  he  has  gone  I  know  that 
he  will  stand  unafraid  and  un¬ 
ashamed. — Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 


Cornell,  A.  B.  Buckholz  of  Albany  and 
Harold  R  Tukey  of  Geneva. 

Chester  C.  DuMond  of  Ulster  Park, 
chairman  of  the  Ulster  County  Farm 
Bureau,  presented  a  long  list  of  prizes. 
High  schools  scoring  most  points  in 
apple  exhibits  were :  Highland  Falls, 
Catskill,  Pine  Plains,  New  Paltz, 
Goshen. 

Other  winners:  Senior  4-H  apple  va¬ 
riety  judging — Catskill  first;  High¬ 
land  second;  junior  4-H,  Greene  Coun¬ 
ty,  first,  Dutchess  County,  second. 

Fruit  insect  injury  and  disease  iden¬ 
tification:  Senior  4-H — Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty,  first,  Ulster  Coirnty,  second.  Junior 
4-H — Ulster  County,  first;  Dutchess, 
second.  Junior  horticulturists — Dutch¬ 
ess  County,  first,  Ulster,  second.  Schools 
— Highland  Falls,  first.  Pine  Plains, 
second. 


Essay  Contest  for  Juvenile 
Grangers 

The  New  York  State  Council  of  Ru¬ 
ral  Women  is  cooperating  with  the  col¬ 
lege  extension  service,  cmmty  home 
bureaus  and  the  women  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  to  sponsor  an  essay  con¬ 
test  on  the  subject,  “Butter  a  Protec¬ 
tive  Food.”  The  contest  is  open  to 
members  of  juvenile  granges. 

Essays  must  not  be  over  1000  words 
and  must  be  ready  for  the  judges 
April  1.  Prizes  are  as  follows:  $25.00 
for  first  prize  in  the  entire  state;  $15.00 
for  second;  $10.00  for  third;  and  $1.00 
prizes  for  the  first  prize  winner  in 
each  juvenile  grange.  Statewide  judges 
are  E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  of  American 
Agriculturist',  Miss  Elizabeth  Mc¬ 
Donald,  president  of  the  Council  of  Ru¬ 
ral  Women;  and  Mrs.  Martha  Eddy  of 
the  College  of  Home  Economics. 


Here’s  Easy  Way  to  Get 

BIGGER  HATCHES 

O  YOU  WANT  to  get  bigger  hatches  of 
sturdier  faster-growing  chicks  this  spring 
than  last?  The  experience  of  hundreds  of 
poultrymen  shows  you  can  get  them  simply 
by  fermenting  your  regular  mash  with  Animal- 
Poultry  Yeast  Foam  before  feeding. 

These  reports  are  typical:  “Several  settings 
hatched  100%.”  (Mich.)  “We  have  raised  a 
much  greater  percent  of  the  chicks  than  in 
years  past.”  (Minn.)  “Our  customers  report 
95%  to  100%  hatches.”  (Calif.) 

Yeast-fermented  mash  is  more  easily  digested, 
more  completely  assimilated.  Getting  more 
nutrients  from  her  rations,  the  yeast-fed  hen 
has  greater  vitality  to  put  into  the  egg  to 
grow  the  chick  in  the  shell. 

Begin  feeding  Animal-Poultry  Yeast  Foam  now. 
4-lb.  box,  enough  to  ferment  300  lbs.  of  mash, 
only  $1  at  your  dealer's.  Or  sent  direct  on 
receipt  of  check  or  money  order.  Send  card 
for  free  booklet.  NORTHWESTERN  YEAST 
CO.,  Dept.  AA,  Chicago. 


PAINT  mOUT  OIL 

Remarkable  Discovery  Cuts 
Painting  Cost  More  Than  Half 

TRIAL  PACKAGE  FREE 


A.  h.  Rice,  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  discovered  a  process  for  making  a  new  kind  of 
paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  named  it  POWDRl'A IXT. 
It  comes  in  tlie  form  of  dry  powder.  You  just  mix  it 
with  cold  water  to  make  a  liigh  uuality  paint — weather 
proof,  fire  resistant,  sanitary  and  durable  for  outside 
or  in.side  painting.  It  is  the  cement  principle  applied  to 
paint,  covers  with  one  coat  and  sticks  to  any  surface., 
wood,  .stone,  hrick,  stucco,  insulating  board.  Gives  a 
fine  fint.sh  that  lasts  for  years,  is  easy  to  mix,  dries 
quickly,  spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  IeK.s 
than  half.  This  is  the  ideal  money  and  time  saving 
paint  for  farm  houses,  bams,  slteds,  silos,  dairies,  iKttil- 
try  honses.  engine  rooms,  etc.  Improves  appearance  100 
per  cent. 

Write  to  A,  L.  Rice,  Inc.. 

2.Y1-E  North  St.,  Adams,  N.  "i..  for  free  trial  package 
with  Color  Carr!  and  full  information  proving  how  you 
can  save  many  dollars  in  paint  bills.  Write  todav. 


Patchwork  and  Rug  Making  Materials 

Mill-to-you  purcha,sing  results  in  greater  .savings  and 
superior  assortments. 

PATCHWORK  BUNDLE  —  5  lbs.  98c.  —  ^lany  pieces 
large  enough  for  aprons,  pillow  covers,  garments,  etc. 
SILK  RUG  STRIPS  — 5  lbs.  89c.  —  Selvedge  to  Selv¬ 
edge  strips  in  print  and  pastel  shades  for  the  new 
Afghan  hooked  and  crocheted  rugs. 

Beacon  Mills,  Dept.  110,  Chelsea,  Mass. 


32  VOLT  IRON  $3.50,  TOASTER  $3.50.  JAY  DRE- 
HER  CORP.,  Ill  EIGHTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


DOGS 


SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Heel-drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford.  Vt. 


TURKEYS 


T^ITP^CVg  Bronze  Poults.  Hatching  Eggs. 
A  v.'ivrvi-i  1  Large  or  small  quantities.  None 

too  early  to  make  your  spring  reservations.  List  Free. 
HIGHLAND  FARM,  SELLERSV I LLE.  PENNA. 

T|  I  n  I#  p  W  Cl  White  Holland,  Choice  Toms. 

W  I»  ■»  t  1  Kgg.s.  Poiilts.  Catalog  free. 
GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM.  GOSHEN,  INDIANA. 


$10,000 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 


For 

Only 


No  Dues  at 
Assessments 


$10.  year 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 


Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight. 
Many  unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Week¬ 
ly  benefits,  pays  doctor  and  hospital  bills- 
Covers  Automobile,  Travel,  Pedestrian  and 
many  common  accidents.  Covers  many  com¬ 
mon  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice, 
cancer,  lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest 
and  oldest  exclusive  Health  and  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Company.  Don’t  delay,  you  may  be 
next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 

NorthAmerican  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Name 


P.  O. 


Age 


State  _ 


(110)  20 
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1.  CHOOSE  breeders  carefully. 
Males  should  be  strong  and  vigorous;  hens 
healthy  and  full-bodied,  laying  50%  or 
better. 

2.  FEED  breeders  all  they  will  eat  of 
a  mash  rich  in  minerals  and  in  Vitamins  A 
and  D.  Mashes  mixed  with  Nopco  XX 
are  guaranteed  to  contain  a  plentiful 
supply  of  both  these  important  vitamins. 

3.  SET  only  eggs  of  normal  shape  and 
color,  weighing  at  least  24  oz.  per  dozen. 

4.  START  your  chicks  on  a  mill- 
mixed  or  home-mixed  mash  containing 
Nopco  XX  to  supply  the  Vitamins  A  and 
D  they  need  for  fast,  sound  growth, 
straight  legs,  health  and  vigor. 

5.  WRITE  today  for  your  free  copy 
of  valuable  new  booklet,  “25  Profitable 
Chick  Brooding  Suggestions.” 

NATIONAL.  OIL  PRODUCTS,  CO.,  INC. 

6763  ESSEX  STREET,  HARRISON,  N.  J. 


Why  It  pays  to  Insist  on  Feeds 
Containing  Nopco  XX 

•  All  birds  and  animals  need  Vitamins  A  and  D. 
Grains  and  roughages  contain  practically  no 
vitamin  D  and  vary  widely  in  vitamin  A. 

•  Nopco  XX  is  a  scientific  blend  of  Vitamin  A 
and  D  Concentrate  (U.  S.  Patent  No.  1,678,454) 
and  cod  liver  oil,  assuring  uniform,  standardized 
vitamin  A  and  D  feeding  values. 

•  When  enough  natural  cod  liver  or  fish  oils  are 
used  to  supply  the  vitamin  intake  required  for 
maximum  profit,  harmful  unsaturated  fatty 
acids  are  added  t9  the  ration.  Nopco  XX  sup¬ 
plies  maximum  vitamin  A  and  D  content  with¬ 
out  excessive  amounts  of  these  acids. 

•  Nopco  XX  is  safe,  uniform,  dependable — 
a  profitable  product  to  feed.  Mixed  and  sold 
by  more  than  6000  dealers  and  mills. 

★  CUT  CALF-RAISING  COSTS 

by  feeding  a  calf  meal  containing  Nopco  XX, 
or  Nopco  XX  in  skim  milk,  instead  of  whole 
milk.  Folder  “A  New  Way  to  Raise  Thriftier 
Calves”  tells  how.  Write  for  your  free  copy. 
We  will  also  send  you  abso¬ 
lutely  free  a  handy  tape  for 
estimating  live  weight  of 
calves  and  cows. 


THESE  DEALERS  SELL  MASHES  CONTAINING  GENUINE 
NOPCO  XX— IDENTIFIED  BY  THE  RED-TOP  TAG 


NEW  YORK 


■DWIVrSVT  VA  WTA 


Albany:  Barber  &  Bennett 

(Arch  &  Church  Sts.) 
Amenia :  Wilson  &  Eaton  Co. 
Baldwinsville : 

Mercer  Milling  Co. 
Belmont:  Cyrus  Gray  &  Son 

The  Red  Mill 
Brisben:  Ed.  Barton 

Brooktondale :  H.  C.  Whitlock 
Buffalo:  Vita-Vim  Millers 

(35-39  East  Market  St.) 
Burke:  W.C.  Sherwell  &Co.,Inc. 
Candor:  Ward  and  Van  Sony 

Castleton :  Schodack  V alley  Mills 
Catatunk:  Arthur  Hollenbeck 
Catskill:  Catskill  Valley  Mills 
Caughdenoy: 

Community  Feed  Mill 
Chemung:  John  I.  Ford  &  Son 
Chittenango:  E.  H.  Cook  &Co. 
Claverack;  J.  L.  Lamprnan&Co. 
Clintondale:  C.  D.  Williamson 
Clyde:  Clyde  Renco  Milling  Co. 
Cobleskill  :Cobleskill  Millingf^o. 
Cochecton:  Cochecton  Mills 

Delmar:  Schnurr  &  Wood 

Deposit:  Tri-County  Mills,  Inc. 

Hinman  Bros. 
Eaton:  Moses  Bros. 

Florida:  Roe  Brothers 

Fort  Plain:  Russell  J.  Ehle 

Frankfort: 

Geo.  Corrado  Milling  Co. 
Fulton:  Geo.  V.  Roberts,  Jr. 

Glens  Falls: II. B. &H.M. Parks 
Granville:  Race  Milling  Co. 

Greene:  Maxon  Feed  Co. 

Greenwich:  Jos.  Lyttle  &  Son 
Hankins:  P.  Gottschalk 

Hayt  Corners:  Bean  Brothers 
Hyde  Park:  Sterling  Dickinson 
Jamesville :  Jamesville  Feed  Co. 
Jeffersonville:  G.  C.  Segar 

Lake  Katrine:  Brink  Brothers 
Locke:  The  Atwater  Co. 

Marion:  Chas.  L.  Seybold 

Milford:  S.  S.  Harrison 

Modena:  W.  E.  Harcourt 

Mt.  Upton:  H.  B.  Curtis 

Munnsville:  W.  J.  Hollenbeck 
Narrowsburg :  J.C.  Branning  Co. 
Newark  Valley:  Bert  Bliss 

Odessa:  Odessa  Mills 

Otego:  Redington  &  Palmer 

O'^ego:  Holmes  &  Watkins 

Owego:  Owego  Feed  Mills,  Inc. 


Painted  Post: 

Hodgman  Milling  Co. 
Palmyra:  Barnhart  &  Tack 

Penn  Yan:  Ole  Pallesen 

Port  Byron:  I.  R.  Warren 

Port  Jefferson,  L.I.:  Remz  Bros. 
Port  Jervis:  K.  M.  Depuy 

Portlandville : 

West-Nesbitt,  Inc. 

Rochester: 

Newman  Bros.  Grain  Co. 
Salem:  William  J.  Chambers 
Schenevus:  L.  A.Wyckoff&  Co. 
Shushan :  Peck  Brothers 

Ueion:  Union  Milling  Co. 

Utica:  Ogden  Grain  Co. 

Vorheesville:  O.B.Vunek&  Co. 
Warsaw :  Montgomery  Bros.  Inc. 
West  Winfield: 

J.  H.  Watkins  &  Son 
Westtown:  C.  G.  Clark  &  Son 
Williamson : 

Farmers  Feed  &  Grain  Co. 
NEW  JERSEY 

Bridgeton:  Serata  &  Sons 

Clinton:  Little,  Wilson  &  Deals 
Flemington :  Berkaw  &  Mathews 
Little,  Wilson  &  Deats 
Franklinville:  Norman  Brown 
Hackettstown :  Alvah  Thomas 
Charles  Wiseburn 
Hawthorne:  A.  J.  Van  Den  Berg 
(146  Florence  Ave.) 
Lambertville :  C.  A.  Niece 

Laurel  Springs:  Jno.E.  Strafford 
Lawrenceville :  Mercer  Feed  Co. 
Long  Branch: 

H.  B.  Sherman  &  Sons 
Milford :  Little,  Wilson  &  Deats 
Moimt  Holly : 

Schaerer  Farm  Supplies 
Neshanic  Station: 

Lester  Shurts  &  Son 
Norma:  Berkowitz  Feed  Co. 

Pittstown: 

Little,  Wilson  &  Deats 
Port  Murray:  Adam  Wandling 
Thorofare:  C.  Pappus  &  Sons 
Toms  River:  United  Feed  Co. 
Tuckahoe: 

James  DeSantis  &  Sons 
Washington:  Miller  Feed  Store 
Washington  Feed  Store 
Windsor:  Golden  Rule  Mills 

Wyckoff:  A.  J.  Mowerson  Co. 


Apollo:  West  Apollo  Milling  Co. 
Bellefonte:  C.  Y.  Wagner 

Bryn  Mawr: 

Paoli  Coal  &  Supply  Co. 
Canton:  Preston  Mills,  Inc. 

H.  Rockwell  &  Son 
Carbondale  :Thorpe  Baker  &  Co. 
Carlisle:  Wm.  B.  Barnitz 

Chalfont: 

F.  D.  Hartzeh  &  Sons  Co. 
Doylestown : 

Pine  Run  Farm  Supply  Co. 
Dublin:  Dublin  Milling  Co. 

Elizabethtown  :Grubb  &Madeira 
East  Greenville : 

I.  B.  Heimbach  &  Son 
Easton:  Bushkill  Milling  Co. 

GlenvUle:  Codorus  &  Manheira 
FarmersAssn. 
Homer  City:  Thomas  K.  George 
Indiana:  Lewis-Steel  Feed  Co. 
Knoxville:  R.  A.  Bates  &  Son 
Kunkletown:  Flory  Milling  Co. 
Lacey ville:  Floyd  Vandervort 
Linf ield :  Jacob  Trinley  &  Son 
Lititz :  Elmer  Eby 

Lock  Haven:  E.E.  Wentz  &  Son 
Macungie: 

l3.  D.  Fritch  Milling  Co. 
Mehoopany :  KintnerMillingCo. 
Midway : 

D.  G.  Bamford  Milling  Co. 
Montoursville:  Herman  Keebler 
Mt.  Joy:  Reist  Seed  Co. 

Muncy:  City  Flouring  Mills 

Monsey  Milling  Co. 
Nazareth:  Flory  Milling  Co. 

Newberry:  Lycoming  Mills 

Northampton: 

R.  A.  Smith  Milling  Co. 
Paoli :  Paoli  Coal  &  Supply  Co. 
Phoenixville: 

Paoli  Coal  &  Supply  Co. 
Salladasburg:  M.  S.  Thomas  Co. 
Scotland :  Isaac  Horst 

Towanda:  Dayton  Milling  Co. 
Tunkhannock:  Brown  &  Fasset 
Ulster:  H.  O.  Ayer 

Warren:  Warren  City  Mills 

Wellsboro:  R.  J.  Dunham 

West  Chester: 

Paoli  Coal  &  Supply  Co. , 
West  Willow: 

West  Willow  Farmers  Ass’n. 
Willow  Street:  H.  S.  Hunsecker 
Wyalusing:  Welles  Milling  Co. 


Make  Steady  Income  oiis^m 

farmers  and  auto  owners  on  long  credit.  Tou  re¬ 
ceive  %  the  profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment,  no 
experience  necessary.  Free  seliing  outfit.  All  or  your 
spare  time.  If  income  of  $25.00  to  $60.00  weekl.v 
interests  you,  write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY.  Dept.  302,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


HONEST  FIRM  OFFERS  SPECIAL  BARGAIN,  10 
pounds  superfine,  bright,  Redleaf  Chewing  or  mild 
smoking  with  full  box  .sweet  Moonshine  Twist,  all  for 

$1.00  STERLING  TOBACCO  CO..  FULTON,  KY. 


PIPE  SMOKERS 


for  economy  use 
our  pure  cigar 
clippings,  sample  3c.  PERKIOMEN  CIGAR 
CO..  AA48.  COLLEGEVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


GUARANTEED  BEST  CH  EW I NG  OR  SMO  K I  NG  LEAF. 
Five  poimds  $1.00,  ten  $1.75.  Pay  when  received. 
I’ipe  and  box  cigars  free. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS,  SEDALIA,  KENTUCKY. 


GUARANTEED: 


Chewing,  Smoking  or  Cigarette 
Tobacco,  Five  pounds  $1.00, 
Ten  $1.75.  Pay  w  hen  received.  Pipe  and  box  cigars  Free. 

Carlton  Tobacco  Company  ■  K^^NTUC^Y. 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

New  York  and  Your  Grades 


JUDGING  from  my  correspondence 
and  personal  conversations  with 
producers,  I  should  say  that  one  of  the 
most  confused  things  in  their  minds 
is  the  system  of  quoting  egg  prices 
here  in  New  York  City.  I  shall  try  to 
interpret  the  grade  names  under  which 
prices  are  quoted  in  terms  of  the  way 
you  grade  and  sell  your  eggs. 

The  most  widely  used  and  circulated 
price  sheet  on  this  market  is  published 
by  the  Urner-Barry  Company  and  is 
known  as  The  Producers’  Price  Cur¬ 
rent.  The  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  also 
publishes  egg  prices.  The  reports  of 
these  two  agencies  are  just  about  alike 
so  I  shall  use  a  copy  of  the  Producers’ 
Price  Current  which  I  have  handy  as 
an  example. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  the  egg  price  quo- 
tions  of  the  Producers’  Price  Current 
of  December  30,  1935 : 

MIXED  COLORS  (See  note) 


Special  pack.s  and  knowix  marks 

.store  sale.s  on  credit  _ 31  @  32*4 

Standard.s  (65%  No.  1 — 45  lbs.) - 30  @ 

Firsts  (45%  No.  1 — 43  Ih-s.  net)  -  @  28 

Oirtie.s  No.  1 — 42  Ib.s.  (See  below) -  @ 

Av.  check  (See  below)  -  @ 

Kefi-igerator  .specials  _ 23%  @ 

Refrigerator  standards  _ 22%  @)  23 

Refrigerator  firsts  _ 22  @ 

Refrigerator  seconds  _ 21  @ 

Refrigerator  medUmis  _ 17%  @  18 

Refrigerator  checks  _ 16  @  16% 


WHITE  EGGS 

(Resales  of  certain  premium 
marks:  sales  to  jobbeis  or 

equivalent)  _ * - 37  @  38 

Nearby  and  mid-wn.  premium 
marks;  representing  prices  iiaid 
most  producers  of  extra  large 
and  close  selections  of  nearby 


light  yolkers  _ 35  @  36 

Nearby  and  mid-wn.,  E.xohange 

and  commercial  specials  - - 34  @ 

Mid-western  standards  - 30  @ 

Nearliy  and  itid-western  marked 

mediums  (See  *  below)  - 27%  (®  28% 

Neai'by  and  Mid. -wn..  pullets  - 25  @  20 

l^acific  C'oa.st,  fresh  sh.  tr.  or 

liners,  fancy  _ 34%(a)35’4i 

I’aeific  Coast,  standards  _ 34%  @  35% 

Pacific.  Coast,  shell  tieated  or 

liners,  mediums  _ 29  @  29% 

Pacific  Coast,  pullets  _ 26  (ffi  26% 

Refrig.  P.  C.  large  _ _ _ 28  @  29% 

Refiig.  nearby  and  wn.,  fancy  - 24%  @  26 

Refrig,  wn.,  good  to  prime  _ 22  @  24 

BROWN  EGGS 

Resale  of  extra  fancy  browns -  (®  34% 

Neai-by  and  western,  special 

packs  _ 32%  @  33% 

Western  standards,  less  than 

carlots — 45  lbs.  avg.  _ 30  @  31 

Refrig,  wn.,  naturals  _ . - 23  @  24 

Duck  Eggs,  avg.  best  N.  Y.  State - 32  @  34 


*  Known  marks  of  marked  mediums,  including  .ler- 
sey.  bring  1  (®  2c  premium  over  (piotation,  being  sold 
on  a  premium  basis  at  20%  @  30  %c  and  higher  on  a 
resale  in  small  lots. 

t  Certain  sales  Pacific  Coast.s  reported  at  1  @  8%c 
premium  as  to  size  and  selection,  including  1  mark 
Utahs  at  Ic  over  and  some  other  extra  large  P.  C.  at 
42%  @  43%c. 

You  will  note  that  market  eggs  are 
first  divided  into  four  major  divisions: 
white,  brown,  mixed  colors,  and  ducks. 
Around  Easter  time  goose  eggs  are  also 
quoted.  From  about  August  1st  to 
February  1st,  when  storage  eggs  are 
being  sold  in  large  quantities,  there  is 
a  further  division  of  the  white  and  mix¬ 
ed  color  groups  into  “fresh”  and  “re¬ 
frigerators”.  The  mixed  color  eggs 
practically  all  come  from  the  Mid-west. 
Most  of  them  are  assembled,  candled 
and  uniformly  packed  hy._egg  dealers, 
packers,  or  shippers. 

White  egg  quotations  are  divided  into 
two  groups  according  to  where  the  eggs 
were  produced.  One  group  includes  the 
eggs  produced  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  and  you  find  it  designated  above 
as  “Nearby  and  Mid-western”.  The 
other  is  for  eggs  laid  west  of  the 
Rockies  and  is  called  “Pacific  Coast”. 

All  brown  egg  quotations  refer  to 
eggs  laid  east  of  the  Rockies  as  only  a 
very  few  come  in  from  the  Pacific 
Coast.  However,  the  highest  quotation 
on  Browns  is  practically  limited  to 
“Nearbys”,  especially  New  England 
produced  eggs. 

Duck  eggs  are  also  quoted  under 
point  of  origin  names,  whenever  there 
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are  eggs  coming  in  from  such  places 
as  New  York  State,  Long  Island, 
Southern,  western,  Finger  Lakes,  etc. 

Quality  and  Size 

Before  discussing  the  various  grades 
quoted  above,  the  following  publisher’s 
statement  as  to  prices,  which  is  print¬ 
ed  in  each  issue  of  the  price  sheet,  is 
important : 

“The  quotations  given  in  this  publica¬ 
tion  represent,  to  the  best  of  our  re¬ 
porters’  judgment  after  careful  inves¬ 
tigation,  prevailing  values  of  the  com¬ 
modities  and  grades  specified,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  sales  from  receivers  to  whole¬ 
sale  distributors,  or  by  willingness  and 
ability  to  sell,  and  by  willingness  and 
ability  to  buy.  At  times  reported  sales 
when  at  variance  with  prevailing  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  included.  The  quota¬ 
tions  are  based  upon  information  receiv¬ 
ed  up  to  11:00  a.  m.  to  1:00  p.  m.  in 
respect  to  different  commodities. 

“As  the  sales  of  butter,  cheese  and 
eggs  are  chiefiy  made  without  official 
inspection,  lots  sold  are  placed  in  an 
appropriate  grade  on  the  best  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  reporters.” 

The  underlying  base  of  all  grades  us¬ 
ed  in  trading  and  price  quoting  on  hens’ 
eggs  are  the  specifications  of  the  New 
York  Mercantile  Exchange.  These 
specifications  for  fresh  eggs  are  quoted 
below : 

PACIFIC  COAST  WHITES 


Fresh 

No.  Is 

Shrink¬ 

age 

Loss 

Per  Case 

Color 

Ave,  Net 
Weight 

Specials 

80% 

\I2 

80% 

46 

lbs. 

Standards 

80% 

12 

80% 

46 

lbs. 

Firsts 

50o/o 

18 

70% 

44 

lbs. 

Mediums 

70% 

'4" 

12 

80% 

38'/2  lbs. 

WESTERN  AND  NEARBY  WHITES 


Fresh 


Specials  80% 

4" 

12 

80% 

46  lbs. 

Standards  65% 

4" 

18 

70% 

45  lbs. 

Firsts  50% 

4" 

18 

70% 

44  lbs. 

Mediums  70% 

4" 

12 

80% 

38%  lbs. 

MIXED  COLORS 

AND 

BROWNS 

Shrink- 

Loss 

Avg.  Net 

No.  Is 

age 

Per  Case 

Weight 

Fresh  Standards _ 

65% 

4" 

18 

45  lbs. 

Stor.  Packed  Firsts.. 

55% 

4" 

18 

44  lbs. 

Fresh  Gath’d  Firsts.. 

45% 

4" 

24 

43  lbs. 

Fresh  Seconds.  _ 

35% 

4" 

36 

42  lbs. 

Fresh  Mediums _ 

45% 

4" 

24 

40  lbs. 

Dirties.  _ _  _ 

65% 

%" 

24 

42  lbs. 

Roughly  the  definition  for  No.  ui  about  the 
same  as  Nero  York  State  Grade  A.  The  “Shrink¬ 
age”  listed  I'efers  to  the  greatest  depth  allorved 
in  the  air-cell  as  seen  before  the  candle.  Loss 
refers  to  blood  spots,  inedible  eggs  and  cracks. 

Now  if  you  will  look  at  the  specifica¬ 
tions  for  “Specials”  you  will  see  what 
is  quoted  under  “Specials”,  “Commer¬ 
cial  Specials”,  or  “Special  Packs”  in 
the  Urner-Barry  Quotations  above. 

Nearbys  Only 

From  now  on  I’ll  talk  about  Near¬ 
bys  only  as  they  are  the  ones  you  are 
most  interested  in  and  I  don’t  have 
time  and  space  for  a  complete  explana¬ 
tion  of  all  grades. 

In  large  white  eggs  we  must  start 
with  “Specials”  which  is  the  top  grade 
in  the  Exchange  specifications.  In 
1934  a  group  of  poultrymen  in  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.,  formed  a  club  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  collective  bargaining'  in  selling 
their  market  eggs.  In  this  club  the 
members  agreed  to  take  good  care  of 
and  to  pack  and  grade  their  eggs  prop¬ 
erly.  A  market  manager  was  hired  to 
check  up  on  the  members  to  see  that 
this  was  done.  They  identified  their 
eggs  with  a  registered  trade-mark  and 
label  and  made  agreements  with  cer¬ 
tain  wholesale  receivers  and  jobbers  to 
buy  these  eggs  at  certain  agreed  prices 
according  to  quotations.  For  the  large 
white  eggs  the  receivers  were  to  pay 
the  producers  an  agreed  premium  over 
the  top  quoted  price  on  “Specials”  and 
for  medium  and  pullet  sized  eggs  the 
producer  was  to  receive  the  top  quoted 
price  F.O.B.  New  York.  These  trans¬ 
actions  received  recognition  in  the 
(Continued  on  opposite  page) 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


Stop  Hen-Business 

Leaks  B37  F.  H.  Branch 


No  set  of  rules  ever  figured  out  will 
insure  profits  to  every  poultry- 
man  but  studying  reasons  why  some 
hen  owners  make  money  while  others  do 
not  should  help  us  all  to  plug  some  of 
the  holes  through  which  profits  leak. 

Here  are  some  questions  that  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  you  to  answer; 

1.  Will  my  hens  lay  the  most  eggs 
when  eggs  are  highest? 

Late  fall  and  early  winter  is  the  time 
when  eggs  bring  most  money.  For 
profit,  chicks  intended  for  layers  should 
be  hatched  early  enough  to  get  into 
production  before  egg  prices  drop. 
Some  poultrymen  find  it  profitable  to 
keep  the  best  yearlings  through  the 
fall  months,  forcing  them  for  produc¬ 
tion  and  then  selling  them  as  fast  as 
they  stop  laying. 

2.  Am  I  keeping  too  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  old  hens? 

There  may  be  danger  that  you  are 
if  more  than  20  per  cent  of  your  laying 
birds  are  old  hens  held  over  from  the 
year  before.  Pullets,  as  egg  produc¬ 
ers,  are  more  profitable  than  old  hens 
but  keeping  up  to  20  per  cent  yearling 
hens  has  no  serious  effect  on  profits. 

3.  Am  /  keeping  my  plant  up  to  ca¬ 
pacity  ? 

If  you  are  not  maintaining  a  fairly 
constant  number  of  laying  birds 
throughout  the  ye^r  your  labor  and 
overhead  costs  per  dozen  of  eggs  are 
higher  than  need  be.  Hatching  a  part 
of  the  pullets  yearly  and  keeping  the 
best  of  the  yearling  layers  for  three  or 
four  months  after  these  pullets  have 
started  to  lay  will  do  much  toward  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  layers  and  egg 
production  during  the  slack  season. 

4.  Is  my  flock  large  enough? 

With  fewer  than  1,000  hens,  a  poul- 
tryman  will  find  it  difficult  to  make 
much  money  if  dependent  on  poultry 
alone  and  with  only  a  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket  for  his  eggs.  Where  hens  are  a 


sideline,  properly-managed  smaller 
flocks  should  give  good  returns  for  the 
time  spent  on  them. 

5.  Are  my  labor  costs  reasonable? 

A  two  man  poultry  farm  should 

be  big  enough  to  keep  two  men  busy 
without  taking  it  too  easy.  Usually 
some  thought  will  show  you  how  cer¬ 
tain  jobs  can  be  done  more  easily  and 
in  less  time,  thus  making  it  possible 
for  each  man  to  care  for  more  hens. 
Handy  houses  save  many  steps. 

6.  Is  my  egg  production  per  hen  per 
year  satisfactory? 

Assuming  good  feed  and  care,  the 
most  important  point  in  high  produc¬ 
tion  is  to  breed  or  buy  chicks  with  the 
inherited  capacity  to  produce  heavily. 

7.  Am  /  controlling  diseases  and 
parasites  ? 

Buying  healthy  chicks,  using  reason¬ 
able  sanitary  measures  and  precautions 
to  prevent  infection  should  do  the  trick. 

8.  Am  I  wasting  feed? 

The  answer  is  yes  if  you  (a)  keep 
stock  for  market  after  weight  gains 
have  stopped,  (b)  keep  hens  after  they 
stop  laying,  (c)  use  feed  hoppers  that 
perihit  waste,  (d)  buy  small  quantities 
of  feed  when  you  can  get  discounts  on 
larger  orders. 

9.  Do  I  know  how  much  I  am  mak¬ 
ing  or  losing? 

The  surest  way  to  know  profits  is  to 
keep  a  few  simple  records.  A  simple 
receipt  and  expense  account,  an  egg 
production  record,  a  record  of  deaths 
and  sales,  and  an  annual  inventory  will 
give  you  the  figures  you  need. 

There  is  never  a  time  when  all  poul¬ 
trymen  make  satisfactory  incomes. 
Right  now  the  situation  is  relatively 
favorable  but  it  may  not  continue  so 
indefinitely.  Therefore,  now  is  the  cor¬ 
rect  time  for  good  poultrymen  to  plug 
leaks  and  get  things  in  shape  to  weath¬ 
er  any  situation,  good  or  bad,  that  may 
be  ahead  of  them. 


New  York  and  Your  Grades 

(Continued  from  opposite  page) 

Price  Current  in  the  form  of  a  premium 
quotation  above  “Specials”.  Since  1924 
the  wording  of  this  premium  quotation 
was  changed  many  times  as  conditions 
changed.  In  time  other  eggs  beside 
these  Vineland  Club  eggs  were  recog¬ 
nized  as  dependable  and  of  greater 
value  than  “Specials”.  In  the  main 
this  has  remained  a  buying  quotation 
for  well  graded  fancy  quality  eggs,  but 
today  a  few  fine  packs  of  Mid-western 
eggs  are  also  sold  on  this  basis. 

Then  came  the  problem  of  quoting 
the  prices  at  which  these  premium- 
bought  eggs  were  sold  in  the  wholesale 
market.  And  so  we  have  the  top  quo¬ 
tation  now  listed  under  white  eggs. 

In  brown  eggs  the  top  quotation  rep¬ 
resents  the  wholesale  sale  of  the  finest 
packs  of  large  brown  eggs  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  quotation  which  usually  shows  a 
broad  range  in  price  covers  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  both  “Specials”  and  premium 
packs  in  the  white  eggs. 

The  next  lower  quality  or  size  grade 
is  quoted  as  “Standards”  both  in  whites 
and  browns.  If  the  quality  of  a  case 
is  below  “Standards”  the  eggs  are  usu¬ 
ally  sold  on  the  basis  of  the  mixed-color 
grade  which  most  nearly  fits  them. 

In  the  case  of  the  smaller  sizes  there 
is  only  one  quotation  for  each  but  the 
price  range  is  usually  large  enough  to 
take  care  of  the  selling  of  diiferent 
quality  eggs.  In  the  quotation  for 
mediiun  whites  yon  will  also  find  a 


notation  that  established  packs  of  fine 
quality  and  size  sell  for  a  Ic  to  2c  pre¬ 
mium  over  the  top  quotation.  The 
smaller  sizes  of  brown  eggs  are  not 
quoted  but  usually  sell  at  a  small  dis¬ 
count  under  the  white  egg  quotations. 

Weights  and  Quotations 

Aside  from  the  regular  specifications 
for  both  quality  and  size  there  are 
some  definite  unwritten  standards  of 
total  case  weights  which  are  recogniz¬ 
ed  by  both  the  buyers  and  sellers  of 
eggs.  As  near  as  I  can  interpret  them 
they  are  as  follows : 


Grots  Net  Weight 

Grade  Weight  lbs.  Weight  lbs.  per  Dos.  oz. 

Fancy  large _  59  or  over  47  or  over  24  or  over 

Specials  _  58  ”  ”  46  ”  ”  23'/2  ”  ” 

Standards _  57  ”  ”  45  ”  ”  23  ”  ” 

Fancy  Mediums.  53-56  41-44  21-23 

Avg.  _  52-56  40-44  20-23 

Pullets  _  47-51  35-39  18-20 

Peewees _  42-46  30-34  16-18 


The  dealer’s  handling  charge,  profit 
or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it  and 
the  cost  of  transportation  to  his  place 
of  business  must  be  deducted  from  the 
total  selling  prices  to  get  the  producer’s 
net  return. 


The  Auld  Sod. 'Visitors  at  last  week’s 
Poultry  Industries  Exposition  in  New 
York  City  saw  66-foot  reproduction  of 
old  New  Hampshire — pine-clad  moun¬ 
tains,  “old  man’s”  profile,  stone  wall, 
country  road,  and  typical  commercial 
poultry  farm.  Banner  line  over  all  pro¬ 
claimed  dawn  of  new  poultry  day.  Live 
birds  paraded  in  foreground  of  exhibit, 
housed  in  laying  pen,  range  shelters, 
and  brooder  house.  Prof  T.  B.  Charles, 
poultry  head  at  university,  steered 
work  of  exhibit  committee. 


GIVE  YOUR  CHICKS 
A  BETTER  CHANCE 

to  live 


I 


HOW  many  of  your  chicks  will  you  raise 
this  spring?  Don’t  be  satisfied  with  ordi¬ 
nary  results.  Cut  down  mortality  and  leg- 
weakness.  Raise  healthy^  husky^  vigorous 
chicks.  Give  them  every  chance  to  come 
through  the  dreaded  first  ten  weeks  of  brood¬ 
ing.  Cel-O-Glass*  will  help  you. 

Cel-O-Glass  will  flood  your  brooder  houses 
with  the  life-giving  ultra-violet  rays  of  sun¬ 
light.  These  rays  are  all-important.  They  pro¬ 
mote  the  building  of  bone  and  body  tissue, 
help  prevent  leg-weakness  and  keep  the  house 
free  from  disease.  They  cause  the  chick’s  blood 
to  manufacture  Vitamin  D,  which  means  faster 
growth  and  healthier  chicks.  And  the  chicks 
are  kept  warm  and  dry  and  free  from  draughts. 

You  can  very  easUy  remodel  your  brooders 
into  Cel-O-GIass  health  brooders.  Just  remove 
the  glass  or  soiled  cloth  curtains  which  bar 
out  the  ultra-violet  rays  and  install  Cel-0- 
Glass.  Or,  if  you  are  building  new  brooders, 
write  for  free  blue  print  giving  complete  ma¬ 
terial  lists  for  an  approved  brooder  house 
with  Cel-O-GIass  windows. 

Cel-O-Glass  is  flexible,  light  in  weight,  easy 
to  install.  Can’t  break  like  glass  or  tear  like 
cloth.  Guaranteed  for  5  years,  should  last 
years  longer.  Use  it  on  laying  and  brooder 
houses,  on  cold  frames  and  hot  beds,  on 
porches,  storm  doors  and  windows.  Your  lum¬ 
ber,  hardware,  feed  or  seed  dealer  can  supply 
you.  Write  for  the  new  free  booklet  about 
baby  chicks,  “Will  They  Live  or 
Die.”  It  is  timely,  interesting 
and  full  of  valuable  information. 


*REG.  U.  S.  PAT  OFF. 


€EI:0-GI.A$$ 

U,  S  PATS.  1.580.287  A  1.933.616 

B.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company,  Inc., 
Organic  Chemicals  Dept. 

Section  AA-2,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Get  Into  Portable 
Feed  Grinding  N ow 


This  Proved  Money  Maker  grinds  every  grain- 
roughage  grown.  Converts  home  grown  crops  into 
rich,  palatable  feeds  that  go  3B%  to  50%  far¬ 
ther.  We  show  you  how  to  establish  good  paying 
farm-tO'farm  grinding  routes. 

“JAY  BEE’»  PORTABLE 

Over  18,000‘‘JAY  BEE” mills  in  use  making  them 
World’s  Standard  Grinder  for  capacity— econ¬ 
omy— durability.  All  steel  construction. 
Many  exclusive  features.  Mount  on 
any  IV^  ton  truck.  Small 
down  payment.  Liberal 
terms.  Write 
quick  for 
money-making 
facts  —  and 
demonstration. 

I.  B.  SEDBERRY,  Inc.,  Dept.  51,  Franklin,  Tenn. 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


Proven  Exterminator  that  Won*t 
Kill  Livestbck,  Poultry,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Baby  Chicks— Gets  Rats  Every  Time 


K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home,  barn  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  the  strongest  and 
most  effective  Squill,  as  recognized  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Oven-dried, 
process  which  insures  maximum  strength.  Used 
by  County  Agents  in  most  rat-killing  campieigns. 
Sold  by  druggists,  seed  merchants,  poultry  supply 
dealers.  Remember,  every  rat  on  your  place  costs 
you  at  least  $2  a  year.  Kill  Uiem  sure  with 
original,  genuine  K-R-O.  Ready-Mixed  35)i,  $1.00; 
Powder  75^.  Results  or  money  back*  Don’t 
waste  time,  mon^  on  useless  imitations. 

K-R-O-Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


KILLS- RATS-ONLY 


"CAP- 
•^BRUSH 


ROOST  APPLICATOR 


goes  4  times  as  far  as 
Old  Paint  Brush  Method 

Our  new  “Cap-Brush”  Roost  Appli¬ 
cator  with  no  bristles  to  absorb  and 
waste  liquid— spreads''Black Leaf 40” 
thinner— makes  it  go  four  times  as  far. 

KILLS  LICE  AND  FEATHER  MITES 

You  use  the  full  strength  "Black  Leaf  40” 
but  less  of  it.  "Black  Leaf  40”  has  plenty 
of  reserve  strength,  and  the  "Cap-Brush” 
employs  it  economically. 

For  individual  bird  treatment  use  mis 

"Cap-Brush”  to  place  a  drop  in 

feathers  two  inches  below  vent  _ 

for  body  lice — on  back  of  birds’ 
necks  for  head  lice. 

Insist  on  original,  factory-seeded 
packages  for  full  strength.  Sold 
by  dealers  everywhere, 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  & 

CHEMICAL  CORPORATION. 

Incorporated 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


Concentrated,  Body  -  Building, 
Health-Protecting  Elements  of 
Milk.  A  Needed  Ingredient 
FOR  POULTRY  MASHES 


I KBACO,  Milk  Sugar  Feed  is  a  most 
j  economical  source  of  vitamin  G,  essen- 
I  tial  to  growth  and  to  high  hatchahility. 

!  KRACO  has  a  70  %  milk  sugar  content 
and  an  8%  to  9%  milk  mineral  content. 
Milk  sugar  (lactose)  guards  intestinal 
I  health  and  helps  ward  off  disease.  Milk 
minerals  are  bone  builders. 

KRACO  in  poultry  mashes  aids  assimi¬ 
lation  of  all  nutrients  in  the  feed. 


Kraft-Phenix  Cheese  Corporation 
Dept.  A,  Chicago,  III. 


KRACO 


fMSfSr  DM  STARTIMC,  GftOWfMC  AND 
LAYIMQ  MASHES  THAT  COHTAfN  KRACO 


P 


OULTRY  TRIBUNE  try  magazlneffull 

of  money-making  ideas.  Learn  how  others  succeed. 
Five  years  $1.00;  one  year  trial  25c  in  tJ.  8.  A. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  60,  Mount  Marria,  IIL 


beoutifvl  guide  mop  A 
of  Neui  Ybrk  City. 

Rates  from  for  Hue 

Hotel  €mPIPJ€ 

BROAOUIAV  of  63^  STREET,  N.Y. 


BUILD  YOUR  OWN 

Slow  Speed  Wind  Charger 

from  old  auto  generator.  We  show  you  how 
Make  money  building  forothers.  Light  your  build¬ 
ings  and  play  radio.  Dime  brings  complete  plans 
and  catalog,  with  20  other  generator  changes. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  dime  refunded. 
LEJAV  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

1 462W.  Lake  St.,  Mina«apolls,  MinoaMta 
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MOTHER  MILLER 

CHICKS 

t‘>in>irovs  iLArmnif  s/ivc£  tstx 


Let  me  Send  You  a  Flock  of 


CHICKS 

My  Famous  Layer  Sexed  chicks  are  your 
Big  opportunity.  Separate  brooding  al¬ 
lows  feeding  of  pullets  for  eggs,  cockerels 
for  broilers,  securing  definite  results 
without  waste  of  time  or  feed. 

100  100 

Quality  Matings  Pallets  Cockerels 

White  Leghorns . $15.95  $4.00 

Special  Matings 

White  Leghorns _ $19.95  $6.00 

From  carefully  culled  White 
Leghorn  females,  and  sired  by 
R.O.P.  Cockerels. 

Royal  Matings 

Whi^e  Leghorns _ $25.95  $9.00 

From  our  choicest  large  type 
R.O.P.  males  and  R.O.P.  super¬ 
vised  females. 

90%  ACCURACY  GUARANTEED 

Privately-controlled  breeding  flocks.  U.  S. 
approved  and  LI.  S.  blood-tested.  Order 
from  this  ad,  or  send  postal  for  descrip¬ 
tive  folder. 

The  Miller  Hatchery, 

Dept.  200. 


Bloomington, 


Why?  They’re  skillfully  bred,  vigorous,  high  liva¬ 
bility,  above  average  quality  and  reasonably  priced. 
We’ve  been  hatching  chicks  for  30  years  . . .  Ought 
to  know  something  about  it .  . .  We  do. 

Following  is  choice  of  11  breeds:  White  Leghorns, 
White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Partridge  Rocks,  S.  C. 
Reds,  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Col.  Wyan- 
dottes,  White  Giants  Black  Giants,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

All  flocks  B.W.D.  tested.  100  per  cent  live  delivery  euaranteed. 
Reference:  Any  bank  in  Tiffin.  Catalog  ftee.  Bay  from  reliable  firm. 

Ljintz  Hatchery  B®*  73  Tiffin,  Ohio 


SEXED  CHICKS 


A /so  Regular 
Day  Old  Chicks 

FROM  U.  S.  APPROVED  STOCK. 

All  breeders  B.W.D.  bloodtested.  Chick  losses 
during  first  14  days  replaced  at  one-half 
original  cost.  Get  our  illustrated  catalog — all 
leading  breeds — bred  to  make  you  profits. 
Also  turkey  poults.  Write 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 

BOX  40,  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO. 


NEUHAUSER  GOOD  LUCK  CHICKS 


.25  lbs.  Purina  Chick  Startena  FREE 
)  with  Each  100  “Good  Luck”  Chicks 

TKink  of  it ...  25  lb*,  of  Food  with  100  chicks ...  50 

lbs.  FREX  with  200  chicks,  etc.,  by  booking  order  3  weeks 
in  advance.  All  breeders  bloodtested.  Liow  Prices. 

SCXCD  CHICKS  .  .  .  either  day>eld  puUete  or  cockerels 
d0%  Sex  Guorontee. 

SEX-LINKEOH,bridl...fa,lgTnw«ra.  mok, 
good  layers  ox  copons. 

Box  105,  Napoleon.  Ohio 

Neuhauser  Chick  Hatcheries 


CENTURY 

BABY  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PROFITS 


Ej(g  prices  are  higher  -  •  raise  20th  Century 
Chicks  and  make  money.  Thousands  know 
their  true  value.  12  Breeds  -Wh.  Leghorns, 
^rred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  R.  1. 
Whiles,  N.  H.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Wh.  &  Bl. 
Giants,  Buff  Orps,  Brahmas  &  Pekin  Ducks. 

DAY-OLD  SEXED  CHICKS 
Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  low  prices 
TODAY  Code  955 


20/aCENTURY  HATCHERY 


BABY  CHICKS 

Thousand.s  weekly  all  year.  Finest  Quality 
and  Layers  in  40  breeds  and  Hybrid  Baby 
Pullets  and  Cockerels,  B.W.D.  Tested. 
DueklinRS.  Goslings,  Baby  Turkeys,  Guinea-s. 
Mature  Breeders  priced  right.  Catalog  free. 
NABOB  HATCHERIES.  Box  T,  GAMBIER,  OHIO. 


BOS  QUALITY  CHICKS  &  PULLETS 

Hanson  and  R.O.P.  Mated  Special  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Browns,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks.  Blood 
tested.  Big  husky  chicks  from  heavy  laying  strains. 
Early  order  discounts.  C.O.D.  Catalogue  free. 
BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A,  ZEELAND.  MICH. 


;;  F*ULLEXS  :: 

Healthy  well  sized  pullets.  fi-S-lO  week^;  old.  Hanson 
Pedigreed  and  K.O.I*.  Mated  English  White  Iveghonis. 
Sbipp^  on  approval.  Speeiai  early  order  discount. 
Free  Cartelog. 

Northern  Hatchery,  zeelan^”,'  m^'ch. 


FREE  Chick  Feed  With 
WOLF  CHICKS 


Order  Your  (.hicks  3  Weeks  in  Advance 

find  get  25  lbs.  (a  two  weeks’  supply)  of  Purina  STfiRTENfl  free  with 
each  100  Wolf  Farmers’  Friend  Chicks.  Order  chicks  now. 

Wolf  “Formers’  Friend”  Chicks  from  flocks  inspected  by  fi.  P.  fi.  are 
the  choice  of  thousands.  My  Big  FREE  Catalog  tells  you  the  complete 
story  about  our  11  profitable  breeds  and  how  we  have  improved 
our  Breeding  Flocks  by  purchases  of  R.  O.  P.  Stock.  Blood-testing 
—  with  fintigen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  fimerican  Poult^  fissociation  flock  inspector. 

B  fill  reactors  removed.  We  guarantee  100  per  cent  live  delivery.  Get  my  Big  FREE  Catolog 
...  it  is  full  of  facts  you  should  know.  Simply  mail  a  post  cord,  or  write  TODfiY  ! 

*  WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Gibsonburg,  Ohio,  Box  6 


chick  W  i 


m  A.PJL.  Inspected  Flocks 


THORNWDOD  BLDDDED  CHICKS 


Hatched  in  World’s  Largest  Incubators  —  All  Bloodtested 

Back  of  our  Blooded  Chicks  are  the  Famous  Tancred,  Wyckoff,  Flshel.'Thompson,  Holter- 
man  and  other  world’s  finest  bloodlines.  Sensational  egg  production  and  large,  quick 
maturing  broilers  guarantee  highest  profits.*  Order  now  or  send  for  our 


AAA-Exhlbltlon 


Big  FREE  4-Color  Poultry  Book..  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

'  AA-Select 

PRICES  PREPAID — PROMPT  DELIVERY 
Wh.,  Bf.,  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Heavy  MLxed..  .$ 

Bd.,  W’h.,  Bf.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes. 

Bf.  Orps.,  Jersey  Bl.  Giants,  W’hite  Minorcas . 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Jersey  White  Giants - 

Aborted . 

THORNWOOD,  INC.,  BOX  101-  A,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  (Formerly  Crandall,  Ind.) 


100 

500 

100 

500 

7.00 

$34-50 

S  8  00  : 

$3800 

8. 00 

3800 

9  00 

4400 

9-00 

4400 

10  00 

48-00 

10  00 

4800 

1 100 

52  00 

6  00 

3000 

$50  to  $150 

MORE  PROFIT 

2  to  4  dozen  extra 
eggs  per  hen  means 
$50.00  to  $150.00 
more  profltfrom  100 
hens  at  NO  EX¬ 
TRA  Cost  to  YOU! 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS — 23  years  of  breeding  back  of  these  large  Leghom.s.  They  are  bred  for  .size, 
type  and  egg  production.  Our  farm  is  the  oldest,  the  largest  and  the  best  equipped  in  this  section, 
wny  buy  just  common  Jjeghorns  when  you  can  get  JUNIATA  Leghorn  chicks  at  the  same  price.  Write 
today  for  photos  of  our  farm — they  are  free.  We  will  have  chicks  for  sale  during  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr., 
May’ and  June.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Keystone  Vitality  Chicks.  BloodTested  Stock. 


They  are  hatched  for  Livability  in  chick.s  and  liongevity  In  Layers.  Big  chicks  from  Big  Eggs. 
Many  of  the  eggs  we  hatch  weigh  25  to  28  oz.  per  doz.  R.O.P.  males,  and  mostly  old  hen 
Breeders,  insuring  Big  Chicks,  easy  to  raise,  record  layers.  More  than  75%  of  orders  from  old 
castomers.  Have  supplied  some  of  the  largest  farms  with  chicks  for  years.  14  day  livability  guar¬ 
antee  '' 

Big  open  range  for  our  breeding  flocks,  insures  extra  vim,  vigor  and  vitality  in  our  chicks. 
All  flocks  carefully  culled  and  Bloodtested  for  B.W.D. — they  are  easy  to  raise  or  we  could 

not  guarantee  them  for  14  days  after  you  receive 
them.  Hatches  weekly . —  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed  prepaid  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express. 
Established  in  1910.  $1.00  per  100  will  book  your 

order,  bal.  10  days  before  date  of  delivery,  cash 
in  full  or  C.O.D. 

Reference  —  Richfield  State  Bank,  or  hundreds  of 
old  customers  everywhere. 


Special  Prices:  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  _ $8.50  $40.00  $75.00 


S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  -  8.50 

Barred  Rocks  - -' -  9.50 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  -  9.50 

New  Hamp.  Reds,  S.  C.  Black  Min., 

BIk.  Giants,  Wh.  Wyan.,  Wh.  Rocks  10.50 

Heavy  Breeds  Mixed  _  8.50 

Light  Breeds  Mixed  _  7.50 

May  prices  f/gc  per  chick  less. 


40.00 

45.00 

45.00 


75.00 

85.00 

85.00 


51.25  100.00 
40.0U  75.00 
35.00  65.00 


ORDER  TODAY.  BOOKLET  FREE. 


THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS  &  HATCHERY, 

Box  28,  D.  W.  Goodling,  Mgr.,  Richfield,  Pa. 


ya££eAi  CJuoc\ | 

■  I  I  —■ 

1  GLeCTRICALLV  HATCHCD  I 


YIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED. CashorC.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $8.00  $40.00  $80.00 

Barred  &  W.  Plymouth  Rocks _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Itol.s _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds _  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BW’D  by  the  stained  an¬ 
tigen  method,  culled  for  egg  production.  100%  live  del. 
I)ostpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  FREE  cir.  giv¬ 
ing  full  description  of  hatchery  and  breeders. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY- 

CHICKS 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  B.W.D.  Stained  antigen  method. 
HANSON  Foundation  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns  - $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

Everpay  Str.  Brown  Leghorns -  7.50  37.50  75. 

Barred  &  White  Rocks  -  8.00  40.00  80. 

R.  I.  &  New  Hampshire  Reds  -  8.00  40.00  80. 

White  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Orps -  8.00  40.00  80. 

Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed -  7.00  35.00  70. 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery  guar.  Cir.  FREE. 

j.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
Box  A,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatched  entirely  in  Electric  Incubators. 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  1936  OFFER  SHOWN  ON  LATEST 
FREE  CATALOG.  100  500  1000 

Large  Tvpe  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. ,$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  -  8.00  40.00  80. M 

R.  I.  Reds  J _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

New  Hamp.shire  Reds  -  9.00  45.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _ -  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  breeders  Blood-Tes'ert  for  B.W.D.  by  Stained  antigen 
methotl.  100%  live  deliveD'-  Ca,sh  or  C.O.D.  Order  direct 
from  this  ad  if  you  so  desire. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McALISTE R VI LLE,  PA. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 

saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


oasn  or  C.  U.  D.  i0o%  live  del.  100  500  1000 

Large  Tyme  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. .$8.00  $40.00  $80. 
Barred  &  White  Roi,  R.  ' 

New  Hampshire  Beds _ 

Heavy  Mixed  _ 

Hatch  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Cat.  on  Special  Matings,  etc.  FREE, 
SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY, BoxA,  Cocolamus.Pa. 


Beds..  8.00 

40.00 

80. 

_ 9.00 

45.00 

90. 

_ 7.00 

35.00 

70. 

TAVF  lUnTiri?  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY’S 

IlUllLI-i  Quality  Chicks — Antigen  Test 

Women’s  English  Strain  50  IflO  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  _ $3.75  $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds _  4.00  8.00  40.00  80. 

Asst'd  Breeds  _ 3.15  6.30  31.50  63. 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns,  $8 — 100:  Grade  A  Rocks  & 
Reds,  $8.50.  Hatched  from  healthy  breeders.  Free 

Illustrated  Circular.  100%  delivery. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  20,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


pilf/'V'Cfrom  Blood-Tested  Stocks.Anti- 
gen  Test  B.W.D.  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Ig.  type  $7.50  $37.50  $75. 
Elsasser’s  Sp.  W.  Leghorns 

and  N.  H.  Reds  _  8.50  42.50  85. 

Wh.  and  Barred  Ply.  Rocks  8.00  40.00  80. 
R.l.  Reds& Black  Minorcas  8.00  40.00  80. 
100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Order  now  or  write  for 
FREE  Cat.  R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Rir;  CHERRY  HILL 

*-^*^*-*  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chick.s  Cash  or  C.O.D.  $7.50  per  100:  $75.00-1000. 
Blood  Te.sted  for  B.W.D.  Foundation  Bred  on  our 
Farm.  Parcel  Po.st  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  circular  and  prices  on  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


GIANTS 


Cat.  free. 


JERSEY  WHITE.  Largest  Fowl 
bred.  .Make  10  lb.  Cockerels  (!  mo. 
Mammoth  Baby  Chicks  For  Sale. 
GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Goshen,  Ind. 


piiipirc  Tom  Barron  Leghorns.  New  Hampshires, 
UniLIViJ  R.  I.  Reds  and  Bar.  Rocks.  Low  Prices, 
WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  B,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


ANCESTORS 


\  ^  " 


!:5^i.lVELY  CHICKS 
LAY  THIS  WAY 


Al  Vineland,  Kerr's  W.  Leghorn  pen  of  13  aver¬ 
aged  445.4  eggs  in  two  years.  Note  the  record. 
Same  birds  laying  two  straight  years  1  Other 
high  honors  at  Passaic  Co.,  Georgia,  etc.  Pre¬ 
vious  year,  Kerr  won  Central  N.  Y.  contest  -- 
average  261  eggs.  All  contest  winners  bred 
and  raised  on  our  own  farm.  Order  Kerr's 
Lively  Chicks  and  get  quality.  All  breeders 
blood-tested.  28  years  of  up-breethng  and  lair, 
square  dealing.  Write  for  free  Chick  Book  and 
advance  order  discount  offer. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

21  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J.  —  Paterson,  Trenton,  Cam¬ 
den:  N.  Y.  —  Binghamton,  Middletown,  Schenectady, 
East  Syracuse,  Kingston:  Penna. — Lancaster,  Scranton: 
Mass.  —  West  Springfield,  Lowell;  Conn.  —  Danbury, 
Norwich:  Del. — Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.  21.) 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


CTRICALLY  HATCH  ED^ 


100%  livearrivaipostijajU.  (.asn or  iOU  ouu  lUUO 

Large  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns_.$8.00  $40.00  $80. 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rox-R.  I.  Reds&Wh.  Wyand.  8.00  40.00  80. 
N.  Hampshire  Reds  &  Wh.  Minorcas__  9.00  45.00  90. 
H.  Mix  $7.  Hatche.s  every  MON.  &  THUR.  All  Breeders 
on  Free  range.  Blood  te-sted  by  whole  Blood  antigen 
method,  carefully  culled,  under  my  personal  supervi.sion. 
Write  for  free  catalog  or  order  direct  from  ad. 
THE  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner.  Box  A,  McAlisteville,  Pa. 


IlARCIE  ENGLISH 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 


We  are  direct  Importers 
of  TOM  BARRON 
White.  Leghorns.  Our 
Breeders  are  on  moun¬ 
tain  range. 

CHICK  PRICES  ARE  $8.50  per  100. 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM  RICHF°ELD,  PA. 


CHICKS 


CASH  OR 
C.  0.  D. 

Large  English  Type  188 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  _ *8.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds - $8.00 

White  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires  $9.00 

H.  Mix  _ $7.00 

Special  discount  on  large  lots.  Write  for  catalog. 
PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  3.  Richfield,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  mo 

New  IIamp.shire  and  Rhotle  Island  Reds - 

Rarretl  and  White  Bocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes—  7.^5 

AA  Grade  White  Leghorns  -  7.75 

Utility  Grade  White  Leghorns  - 

Heavy  Mixed  _ b.5U 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

SHIRK'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  100  .500  im 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  - -$7.00  SM.OO  $70. 

S.  C.  Rar.  and  Wh.  Bocks,  B.  I.  ReTis  7.50  37.50  75. 

S.  (’.  New  Hamp.shire  Reds  -  8.00  40.00  80. 

Assorted  $6.50.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.W.D,  'Vnte 
for  Free  cir.  giving  full  details  of  our  breeders.  180%  hre 
del.  P.P.  CashorC.O.D.  SH  I R  K’S  POULTRY  FARM  & 
HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


B 


ARRON  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
EXCLUSIVELY.  Matings  sired  by  pedigreed  U.O.l  • 
males.  U.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum  tested.  Day-old 
pullets  and  cockerels.  Polder  free. 

ISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


SPRUNGER’S  SEXED  CHICKS 

<®  Buy  with  confidence  from  America’s  leading  sexer. 
Sexed  Chicks  from  my  own  Special  White  Leghorns. 
Ducklings  and  Poults.  Leghorn  Cockerels — 3c.  write 

ELAM  SPRUNGER,  Box  40,  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Barred  &  White  Bocks,  New  Hampshires,  Big  W.  I^' 
horns,  $8.00-100.  H.  Mixed  $7.00.  Safe  delivery  RP- 
M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  6.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA- 


rjglf  JPJ.J  Ijarge  Type  White  Leghorns  &  New  HmP 
»  .diire  Reds  from  Pedigreed  .stock.  Stam 
Blood-Tested  and  supervised.  Circular  FREE.  E.  • 
BEAVER’S  POULTRY  FARM.BoxA.McAlistervilie.ra- 

— Pannenters  R.  I.  Reds.  Quick 

New  H£unp«?hire.s.  I>arRe  egg  size*  a 
tracUve  prices.  RED-W-FARM,  WOLCOTT.  N.  t- 

When  writing  advertisers  be  1° 

it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


DUCKLINGS 


PARDEE’S 

EKIN 

World’s  best. 


$22-  — 

DUCKLINGS  "no 

Circular.  ROY  PARDEE,  Ulip,  L.  l-r  N-Y- 
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All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorum.  Disease  (B.W,  D.) 
by  tKe  Official  State  testing  agency 
"of  one  of  tKe  six:  NewEngland  States,>vitK‘' 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested 
r-  witKin  tKe  preceding  calendar  year. 


^ELL  BREDA^^^WELL  BREEDERS’ 

"Never  a  week  without  a  hatch.”  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Catalogue. 
25  years  shipping  Quality  Chicks. 

Kali  Erotliers  Box  59.  1^. ailingford,  Conn,  lel.645-5 


CERTIFIIB 


Supervised 


95%  LIVABILITY 
GUARANTEED 
TO  3  WEEKS 


B 


Pullorum  Bloodtested  — 
All  Breeding  Flocks 
Must  Pass  At  Least  One 
Test  Without  Any  Re¬ 
actors  —  Agglutination 
and  Antigen  Tests. 
Bred  for  Livability  and  High  Flock  Aver¬ 
ages.  Babcock  Chicks  Will  Boost  Your 
Labor  Income. 

CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
CERTIFIED  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 
SUPERVISED  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Sei-Llnked  Chick.s  —  95%  Sexlng  Accuracy  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Also  Barred  Cross  and  White  Cross  Chicks. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

ABCOCK'S  CERTIFIED  HATCHERY 

BOX  A,  539  WEST  STATE  ST.,  ITnACA,  N.  Y- 


Cwiltcilt' 

Kirill  s 


PROGENY 

TESTED 


isjcrwMrT^EOHoeNS 

Why  be  satisfied  with  small  birds  and  small 
eggs.  Many  of  our  pullets  weigh  from  41/2 
to  5  lbs.  Cockerels  SVi  to  7  lbs.  We  pedi¬ 
gree  hatch  only  chicks  from  hens  250  eggs 
and  over.  Every  egg  incubated  produced  on 
the  farm. 

Write  for  free  circular. 

Content  Farms,  Cambridge®,  n.  y. 


IflUDB 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


Highest  Leghorn  Pen  li  U.  S. 
Contest-  -293  Eggs;  308  Pts. 
per  ben.  Proven  Livability,  Long 
Life.  Fine  Body  Type.  Reduced 
Prices.  Chicks.  Eggs-  Early 
order  discount. 

KAUDER’S  pedigreed  leghorns 

Box  106,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


HILLPOToiiia^CHICKS 


QUICK  MATURING— HEAVY  LAYERS 

Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 

Standard — Special— Super  Matings 

You’ll  take  a  Leghorns — Rocks— Reds  _ 

lively  interest  in  FROM  MASTER  BRED  STRAINS 

these  beauties  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D. 

S.  C.  W.  Legtioms:  Hollywood — Tancred  — 
Oakdale  Strains.  Barred  Rocks:  Thompson — 
Bishop  Strains.  R.  I.  Reds:T ompkins— Knicker¬ 
bocker  Strains.  New  Hampshires. 
Hillpot-Quality  are  bred  for  high  livability  and 
rapid  growth.  Real  money  makers 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  129  Milford  Rd. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Day  Old  Chicks  — 

3  Weeks  Old  Chicks 

4  to  12  Weeks  Old 

Pullets 

100%  Live  Delivery 
Write  quick  for  low 
1936  prices 


SEND  FOR  THIS  MONEY  MAKING  P0ULTRY\^  A  BOOK  TODAY! 


maple  LAWN  LARGE  CHICKS 

BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


W 

Extra  Quality! 


100  500  1000 


HATCHES  EVERY  MON.&THURS. 

I  $8.00  $40.00  $80. 


Wh.  Leghorn-s,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Brown  Leghorns 
11.  I.  Beds,  Barred  Rocks,  Wh.  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks 

Black  Minorcas  and  Anconas  _ 8.50  42.50  85. 

Buff  A  White  Minorcas  &  N.  H.  Reds _  9.00  45.00  90. 

White  and  Black  Giants  _ 10.00  50.00  100. 

Assorted  _  7.00  33.00  65. 


'  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  bv  antigen  method.  100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  You  can  pay  more  .  .  .  but  you 
can’t  buy  better  Chicks  at  any  price.  WRITE  FOR  SPECIAl.  CASH  DISCOUNT  AND  24  PAGE  CATALOG. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  T.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CAREFULLY  CULLED  BLOOD-TESTED  CHIX 

FULL  BRED  SELECTED  BREEDERS,  EXCELLENT  QUALITY,  SAFE 
NOW.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 

WHITE  OR  BROWN  LEGHORNS  - 

BUFF  OR  BLACK  LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS  - - - - 

BARRED  — WHITE  OR  BUFF  ROCKS  — - - 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  OR  R.  I.  REDS - - - 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  guaranteed  livability  - 

WHITE  INDIAN"  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  - 

WHITE  OR  BLACK  GIANTS  - 

HEAVY  ASSORTED  - - - - - 

LIGHT  ASSORTED  - 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 


ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED. 

ORDER 

25 

50 

10(1 

500 

1000 

-$2.25 

$4.25 

$  8.00 

$38.75 

$  75.00 

-  2.25 

4.50 

8.50 

41.25 

80.00 

-  2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

.  2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

.  3.00 

5.75 

11.00 

53.75 

105.00 

..  4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

73.75 

145.00 

..  2.75 

5.50 

10.50 

51.25 

100.00 

..  2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

38.75 

75.00 

..  2.00 

4.00 

7.50 

36.75 

70.00 

Box  A. 


PORT  TREVORTON,  PENNA. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  BABY  CHICKS  —  hatched  from  rigidly  culled  —  properly 
mated — blood  tested  breeders  (antigen  method  used)  under  our  personal  .supervi.slon. 
Thoasands  of  chicks  hatching  for  prompt  shipment.  Sati.sfactiou  guaranteed.  Utility  grade 
l.arge  Type  White  IjCghorns — Buff  Leghorns — Brown  Leghorns — Ancona.s — Black  Jlinorcas 
50  chicks  $4.25 — 100  chicks  $7.50  —  New  Hampshires — Barred-White-Buff  Itock-s — Red.s — 
White  Wyandottes — Buff  Orpingtons  50  chicks  $4.75 — 100  chicks  $8.00.  Special  Sunnyfleld 
Black  Minorcas — Pedigreed  Mated  Cloverdale  White  Legliorn.s — New  Hampshires  direct  from 
New  Hampshire  50  chicks  $6.50 — 100  chicks  $12.00.  Seied  day  old  pullets  90%  guaranteed 
Utility  grade  heavy  breed  $12.00  hundred — light  breeds  $15.00  hundred — cockerels  heavy 
$10.00  hundred — white  leghorns  $5.00  hundred — a.ssorted  light  cockerels  $4.00  hundred. 

Write  for  catalogue  —  complete  price  list. 


AMERICAN  CHICKERIES, 


Grampian,  Pa. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD  -  TESTED  CHICKS 


TOLMAN  Plymouth  ROCKS 

BABY  CHICKS  -  $12.00  Per  100 
HATCHING  EGGS  -  $7.00  Per  100 

All  Eggs  used  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Testerl  (B.W.D.  free.)  Tube  Agglm. 

My  White  Ilock.s  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Special  prices  on  large 
orders.  SPECIALIZE— One  Breed.  One  Grarie  at  One 
Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  rockland.^'mass. 


Healthy  —  Vigorous — No  B.W.D.  Fully  Guaranteed. 
big  type  Trapnested  White  Leghorns  —  Fro.stproof 
BrOTO  Ijcghorns  —  Giant  Black  Minorca-s — Partridge. 
White  Barred  Ilocks  —  Columbian  &  Wliite  Wyandottes 
—  Reds  &  N.  H.  Reds  —  Sexed  chicks  —  Free  Catalog. 
CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  40.  WALLKILL,  N.Y. 


^  ’ '  Day  old  or  Started  Chicks,  hatch- 
ing  eggs,  growing  pullets — New  Hampshire 
State  Accredited  flock.  All  breeders  100%  State 
tested  BWD  free,  no  reactors.  Money  back  satisfac¬ 
tion  guarantee.  Free  Catalog.  Write  MELVIN  MOUL. 
BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire 


NEW  HAMPSHK^E  RED  CHICKS 

All  breeding  flocks  blood-tested  by  the  tube  agglutina¬ 
tion  method.  Personal  supervision  with  every  order. 

The  hISCOCK  hatchery,  bkaneatel.s,  N.  Y. 

LEGHORN  CHICKS,  large  and  low  prices.  TOM 
BARRON  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
It  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD.) 
Quality.  SatLsfaction  Guaranteed.  Per 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  Ibs^  each)  ..$4.75 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  RED  ROCK  CROSS  - - - 5.25 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  - 6.25 

100%  prepaid  live  deliverv  guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 

STKICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  A, 


Electric  hatched. 


50 

100 

,500 

1000 

.$4.75 

$9.00 

$43.00 

$85.00 

-  4.75 

9.00 

43.00 

85.00 

.  5.25 

10.00  . 

48.00 

95.00 

6.25 

12.00 

5B.00 

1 15.00 

Can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  free.  CC  4849. 

SHERIDAN.  PENNSYLVANIA. 


For  CHICK  LEADERSHIP 

and  PROFITS^ 


Longenecker’s  quality  chicks  are 
backed  by  20  years  of  careful  breed¬ 
ing  for  egg  size  and  production. 
Strong,  healthy  chicks  from  money¬ 
making  breeders.  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks, 
New  Hampshire  Reds  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Try  our  high  quality 
chicks  this  year.  They  will  please 
you.  Order  early  and  save.  DIS¬ 
COUNT  allowed  on  advance  orders. 

PRICES  $8.50  AND  UP. 

Write  for  free  circular  today. 

C.M.LONOENECKCa  .. 

Box  60.  Ei/lZA.BBTHTOWN.  pA-. 


BUY 


emm 


WeisieM  Chicks 

BROILERS:^I^OASTERS— EGGS 


Bred  14  years  for  Big  eggs  and  Extra-Profit  Broilers, 
(’ustomers  report  flock  ave.  up  to  260  eggs  and  3 
Ib.  broilers  at  9  weeks.  WENE  1934-.35  Storrs  Con¬ 
test  Pen  layed  eggs  ave.  25  oz.  per  doz.  Big  FBEB 
catalog  gives  prices,  tells  how  you  save  2c  per  chick 
by  ordering  early.  10  Breeds,  including  our  Famous 
Wene-Cro.s.s. 

IMMEDIATE  OR  FUTURE  DELn-ERT. 

90 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS  ^ 

Dept.  603  VINELAND,  N.  J.  Phone  123 


7 


per 

100 

up. 


Van  Duzei^ 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  ROCKS 

95%  livability  to  3  weeks  guaran¬ 
teed.  Bu.sine.s.s-like  birds  for  large 
and  small  flocks.  Big  broilers,  husky, 
persistent  layers  — famous  for  healtti 
and  production  of  large  eggs.  Get 
in  on  the  profits  with  a  Van 
Duzer  flock.  Write  for  folder  and  prices. 

VAN  DUZER  POULTRY  FARM— New  York  State’s 
Largest  Certified  Hatchery.  Box27.  Sugar  Loaf.  N.Y. 


Hollywood 


LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

Hollywood  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Chicks, 
Bred  for  size  and  egg  production.  Write  for  Free 
Circular. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  22.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BIG  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

Bloodte.sted  (Otflcial  Pa.  State  Aggluti¬ 
nation  Method).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Reserve  order  now  at  the,se  low  prices. 
$9  per  100:  $43  per  500:  $85  per  1000. 
Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guar.  10% 
books  order.  Catalog  Free. 

MARVIN  F.  NOLL,  Box  1,  KLbiNFk.LTbKSiVILLE.  PA. 


HOLL 

CHKKS 


n 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Electric  Hatched:  „„„ 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $8.  $40.  $80. 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  i.  Red.s _  8.  40.  80. 

Red-RocksCross.N.H.  Reds,  Wh.&Kl.  Min,  9.  45.  90. 

Assorted  $7.00-100.  All  Breeders  Bloorl-Tested  for  BWD 
Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  caretully  culled,  under 
my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  .Monday  &  Thursday 
of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  (5a.sh  or  COD. 
Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our  Breeds, 
Fann  and  Hatchery.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 
F.  B.  LEISTER.  Prop.,  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  i  Pa. 


from  _ 

mi  RANGE. 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  ueigh  up  to  7  lbs, 
( BloodtestiHl  for  BWD  Stained  .4ntigen  Method.) 
Extra  quality  chicks  at  $10.00  per  lOO:  $18.50  per  500. 
$95  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  10% 
books  order.  ( 'at -log  free. 


Robert  L.CIeuser. 


p  Cola  Hollywood  Strain  White  Leghorn  Chicks. 
aOroaic  from  B.W.D.  te.sted  .stock.  Write  for  circu¬ 
lar  and  prices.  Rice’s  Poultry  Farm.  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 


Trapnested,  Pedigreed 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
Leaders  at  LAYING  CONTEST 

Our  pen  led  breed  at  N.  Y.  State  (Farmingdale). 
1933-34.  and  a  Redbird  Farm  pullet  led  All 
Breeds  in  production  first  four  months,  1934-35. 

44,000  Pullorum  Tested 
Breeders  On  Our  Own  Farm 

Not  one  reactor.  Tests  made  bv  Mass.  Agricultural 
College.  Tlie  largest  officially  tested  flock  in  the 
U.  S.  found  100%  free 
from  reactors. 

31b.  Broilers 
at  10  weeks 

50%  Production 
at  6  months 


Customers  report  a  good 
percentage  of  Ib.  Iiroilers 
at  10  weeks  from  our  stock. 

Pullet.s  start  laying  at  414 
months,  and  are  usually  in 
50%  production  of  stand- 
ard-.size  eggs  at  0  months. 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  for  meat  and  eggs. 
Rock- Red  Cross  for  P.ARRED  Broilers, 
Write  for  new  Catalog,  just  off  the  press. 

REDBIRD  FARM  wRcrjI.,  "i,Ass 


98% 

LIVABILITY 
GUARANTEED 
FIRST  4  WEEKS 

Any  chicks  lost  in 
excess  of  2%  dur¬ 
ing  first  4  weeks 
will  be  replaced 
free,  or  we  will  re¬ 
fund  the  purchase 
price  if  desired. 


E 


i/i/FAIRPORT  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Get  the  FACTS  .  .  .  how  you 
can  make  more  money  with 
Fairport  Chicks.  Our  strict 
breeding  and  bloodtesting  pro¬ 
gram  is  your  profit  insurance 
.  .  .  becau.se  Fairport  breed¬ 
ers  are  bred  for  .size  and  egg 
production.  9  Profitable  breeds. 
Before  you  invest  ...  In¬ 
vestigate! 

NEW  CATALOG 

FREE 

Write  today  for 
Big  FREE  Catalog 
and  low  prices. 

Box  44. 


FREE 


a  TWO 
WEEKS 
SUPPLY  OF  FEED 
BY  ordering 
YOUR  (UirCKS  3 
WEEKS  IN  AD¬ 


VANCE. 


FAIRPORT  HATCHERYl?S!ra 


CHRlSllZS^ewyfa/np^res 

AboH-'SPIZZERINKTUM 


25,000  Pullorum-Tested  Breeders 
The  world’s  largest  flock  of  this  breed, 
rigoromsly  .selected,  then  tested  for  B.W.D, 
by  N,  H,  State  authorities.  The  SPIZ- 
ZERINKTUM  strain  is  sweeping  America 
like  a  tide.  Hide  on  this  tide  to  pros¬ 
perity.  Hatches  Daily.  Write  for  prices. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  55,  KINGSTON^ 


MAPS 

CHICKS  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS.  CERTIFIED 
Barred  Rocks  and  New  Hampshires. 
Superior  Quality  with  vigor.  livability,  fast  growth, 
extra  good  production  of  large  eggs  bred  into  them 
RFn.RnPK  PULLETS  AND  COCKERELS. 

ivvyv.iv  Wonderful  for  Layers  or  for 

fROS^  RRFTIQ  barred  broilers  or  roasters. 
V.tvv/tyo-lJlvl5iyiy  Qgj  Qjjr  Folder  and  Iriices  Now. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  A.  MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 


Antigen  Tested  CHICKS  too 

Brown  or  White  Leghorns _ $  8.50 

Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks..  9.00 
White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes..  10.00 
Brahmas,  Wh.  or  BIk.  Giants..  13.00 

White  and  Black  Minorcas _ 12.00 

White  Pekin  Ducklings  _ 17.00 

Bronze  Turkey  Poults  _ 45.00 

Started  Chicks,  I  wk..  $12-100:  2  wks., 
$16:  3  wks.,  $20:  4  wks.,  $25:  5  wks.. 
$32. 

Lakeview  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 

IBOX  0,  MADISON,  NEW  JERSEY 


Ranlzor’c  Oiialitv _  chicks  and  pullet.s 

Danner  S  V^uauiy  Crom  carefully  selecterl. 
bloo<l  tested  breeders.  I..arge  type  White  Leghom.s.  Bar¬ 
ron  Strain.  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Hubbard  strain.  Bar¬ 
red  Plymouth  Rooks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Run¬ 
ner  and  White  Pekin  ducklings.  Write  for  prices.  GOOD- 
FLOX  POULTRY  FARM,  Earle  Banker,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


■AYLOR’S  CHICKS 

— Dependable  layers — Fast  growing,  12  popular 
varieties.  Blood-tested.  Also  C'ros.s  Breeds  and 
day  old  pullet.s  E’REE  CATALOG. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  Box  12.  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

pi  -  I  ,  — All  kinds,  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood-test- 
^niCKS .  ed  breeding  flocks.  (Early  order  discount). 
Now  hatching.  Catalog  free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY 
HATCHERY,  III  Manchester  Rd.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


I 


FINE  S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCA  COCKERELS  $3.00. 
S.  C.  Reds,  Pearl  Guineas,  White  Muscovy  Ducks. 
G.  BROCK.  SOUTH  KORTRIGHT.  NEW  YORK. 
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Qooking  M.eat 
the  Modern  W ay 


QRQCL  liucoi 


There  is  nothing  that  goes  straight  to  the  heart  —  or  the 
famous  route  to  his  heart — of  a  man  so  much  as  a  juicy, 
tender  steak  done  to  the  proper  turn.  Serve  on  a  hot  plat¬ 
ter,  dot  with  batter,  garnish  with  celery  tips,  parsley  or 
lettuce,  (sliced  tomatoes,  if  in  season),  and  you  have  a 
dish  fit  for  a  king! 


baste  itself  and  require  no  attention.  When  fat  is 
lacking,  it  should  be  added.  Cooked  at  300°,  the 
roast  comes  out  of  the  oven  juicy  and  full  of  flavor. 
The  outside  will  not  be  so  crisp  or  brown  as  if  you 
seared  it,  and  there  will  be  less  drippings  for  gravy, 
as  the  flavor  and  juices  have  remained  inside  the 
meat.  But  you  will  have  a  roast  which  has  shrunk 
very  little  in  size,  and  with  a  flavor  so  delicious 
that  it  will  melt  in  your  mouth.  If  you  feel  that 
you  must  sear,  put  your  meat  in  at  400  degrees  for 
20  minutes,  and  then  reduce  the  heat  to  300. 

These  directions  also  go  for  other  roasts.  In  the 
case  of  fresh  pork,  oven  should  be  350  degrees,  but 
not  more.  Pork  must  be  thoroughly  cooked,  as  al¬ 
though  it  is  tender  to  start  with  there  is  danger  of 
bacterial  infection  when  not  cooked  enough.  Veal, 
as  mentioned  above,  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  of 
cooking  in  an  uncovered  pan.  Because  it  is  so  lean, 
veal  seems  to  dry  out  too  much  unless  covered. 

If  you  are  used  to  timing  your  roasts  according 
to  a  cook  book,  remember  that  roasts  Qooked  at 
300°  take  longer  than  when  cooked  at  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature.  A  4  lb.  rolled  rib  roast  will  probably  re¬ 
quire  at  least  20  min.  to  the  pound  to  be  rare,  25  to 
be  medium,  and  30  to  be  well  done.  The  meat  ther¬ 
mometer  would  time  your  roasts  to  a  second  for  you. 


Broiled  Steak 


A  steak  may  be  broiled  by  direct  heat  over  live 
coals,  or  under  a  gas  flame,  or  an  electric  grill,  but 
in  any  case  you  get  best  results  by  keeping  the 
temperature  moderate.  No  longer  do  we  broil  with 
scorching  heat  and  an  open  oven  door.  The  oven 
temperature  recommended  is  350°.  The  steak,  chops, 
or  broilers,  are  placed  3  inches  away  from  the  flame, 
cooked  half  done  before  turning  (instead  of  the  old 
way  of  turning  often),  salted  on  cooked  side,  and 
cooked  on  the  other  side  until  done.  The  oven  door 
is  kept  closed.  This  method  takes  nearly  twice  as 
long  as  the  old  way,  but  produces  more  tender  and 
more  evenly  cooked  meat. 

For  pan-broiling,  use  a  medium  hot  skillet  at  first 
and  flnish  the  cooking  at  a  moderate  temperature, 
turning  steak  or  chops  only  once  and  salting  cooked 
side  at  half  done  stage. 


Stuffed  Pork  Chops 

Have  pork  chops  cut  thick  and  gashed  to  the  bone 
to  make  a  pocket.  Fill  with  this  stuffing:  chop  an 
onion  and  two  or  three  stalks  of  celery  and  cook  in 
two  or  three  tablespoons  of  fat.  Add  1  pint  of  bread 
crumbs,  stir  lightly  together  and  season  to  taste 
with  salt,  pepper  and  savory  seasoning. 

If  you  prefer  a  sweet  potato  stuffing,  allow  half 
of  a  medium-sized  potato  to  each  chop.  Boil  po¬ 
tatoes  until  tender,  mash,  ad(f  butter  and  milk  as 
for  white  potatoes.  If  desired,  add  a  few  raisins  or 
nuts  or  both.  Fill  the  pockets  of  pork  chops  with 
the  mixture.  Fasten  the  edges  of  the  chops  with 
toothpicks,  bake  in  a  medium  oven  of  350°  until  the 
chops  are  tender  and  light  golden  brown. 

These  same  recipes  may  be  increased  in  amount 
and  used  for  stuffing  shoulder  of  pork.  The  bread 
stufflng  may  be  used  also  for  stuffing  shoulder  of 
lamb. 

Meu.t  Pie 

For  meat  pie,  use  a  stew  or  combine  canned  meat 
or  left-over  cooked  meat  and  (Turn  to  Page  27) 


OVER  FIVE  THOUSAND  cuts  of  meat  have  been 
cooked  in  experimental  tests  during  the  past  few 
years  in  an  effort  to  And  out  what  are  the  best  ways 
of  cooking  different  kinds  of  meat.  One  of  the  most 
important  discoveries  made  was  that  searing  meat 
at  a  high  temperature  does  not  keep  in  the  juices, 
but  on  the  contrary  by  contracting  the  surface  of 
the  meat  helps  to  squeeze  them  out  and  shrink  the 
meat.  Some  of  the  experts  still  recommend  searing, 
however,  as  it  does  improve  the  looks  of  a  roast  and 
gives  the  crisp,  brown  outside  which  we  like. 

The  modern  principles  of  meat  cookery  are  few 
and  simple.  Once  you  have  mastered  them,  you 
can  manage  almost  any  piece  of  meat: 

1.  Cook  meat  at  a  low  or  moderate  (300-325)  tem¬ 
perature  because  it  is  a  protein  food.  Meat  contains 
several  kinds  of  proteins.  Some  are  in  the  muscle 
flbres  which  make  up  the  lean  part.  Some  are  in 
the  connective  tissues  that  we  call  tendons  or 
“gristle”.  Those  in  the  lean  part,  when  heated  just 
enough,  remain  tender.  With  too  much  heat  they 
harden,  making  the  meat  tough. 

2.  Cook  tender  cuts  of  meat  (except  veal  roasts) 
with  dry  heat — that  is,  roast,  broil,  or  panbroil,  with¬ 
out  water  and  uncovered.  Tests  prove  that  meat 
cooked  in  steam  has  its  juices  drawn  out ;  this  makes 
a  roast  cooked  in  a  covered  pan,  with  or  without 
water  added,  much  drier  than  one  cooked  in  an 
open  pan. 

3.  Cook  tough  cuts  with  moist  heat  —  that  is, 
stew,  braise,  or  simmer. 

The  reason  why  tender  cuts  need  dry  heat,  and 
tough  cuts  moist  heat,  is  simple.  Both  kinds  require 
a  moderate  temperature  because  both  have  the  same 
proteins  which  strong  heat  would  toughen;  but  when 
it  comes  to  connective  tissue,  they  differ.  The  more 
connective  tissue,  the  tougher  the  meat.  A  full- 
grown  animal  has  more  than  a  young  animal.  Veal 
is  practically  all  tender  because  the  animal  is  young. 
So  is  lamb.  Most  pork  is  tender  because  it  is  main¬ 
ly  the  young  pigs  that  are  slaughtered.  But  in  the 
case  of  beef,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in 
the  tenderness  of  cuts.  Tender  beef  cuts  are  roasts 
and  steaks  from  the  rib  and  loin.  Tougher  beef  cuts 
are  chuck,  brisket,  plate,  rump,  round,  and  flank, 
where  there  is  more  connective  tissue. 

In  order  to  soften  connective  tissue,  and  make  the 
meat  tender,  you  must  have  moist  heat,  because 
moisture  causes  a  chemical  change  to  take  place  in 
the  tissue  which  transforms  it  into  gelatin.  This 
will  happen  faster  if  you  put  some  acid  in  the  water 
in  which  the  meat  is 
cooked — vinegar,  or  to¬ 
mato  juice,  for  ex¬ 
ample. 

Tougher  cuts  of  meat 
can  be  made,  by  proper 
cooking,  to  taste  just 
as  good  as  the  tender 
cuts,  and  they  have  the 
advantage  not  only  of 
costing  less  but  usually 
have  more  flavor,  be¬ 
cause  they  contain  more 
“extractives”  (sub¬ 
stances  in  meat  which 
give  flavor). 


Boast  Beef 
Wipe  meat,  rub  in  salt 
and  pepper,  and  flour  if 
you  like,  and  place  it, 
fat  side  up,  in  an  open 
pan  with  a  rack  under 
the  roast.  (Cake  rack 
will  do).  Do  not  add 
any  water  and  do  not 
cover.  Cook  meat  at 
a  moderate  tempera¬ 
ture  (300°-325°)  to  the  degree  you  like  it  —  rare, 
medium,  or  well-done.  The  best  guide  to  doneness 
is  a  special  meat  thermometer,  which  is  stuck  in  the 
roast  before  it  goes  into  the  oven.  Such  a  ther- 


SCIENGE 
SAYS  ABOUT 
MEAT: 


toughens  and 


1.  High  temperature 
shrinks  it. 

2.  Searing  does  not  keep  juices  in. 

3.  Tender  cuts  require  dry  heat.  Should 
be  cooked  in  uncovered  pan  and  without 
water. 

4.  Tougher  cuts  require  moist  heat — 
stewing,  braising,  simmering. 

5.  Meat  salted  before  cooked,  or  when 
half  cooked,  has  better  flavor. 

6.  Meat  in  moderation  is  good  for  you. 
Aids  growth,  keeps  body  in  repair,  pro¬ 
vides  fuel.  Contains  valuable  vitamins 
and  minerals  (especially  copper,  iron,  and 
phosphorous).  Is  easily  digested  when 
properly  cooked,  and  helps  to  digest  other 
foods  eaten  with  it  because  meat  makes 
the  juices  flow. 


Here  is  good  proof  that  strong  heat 
shrinks  meat.  These  three  prime  rib 
roasts  of  beef  all  weighed  the  same  be¬ 
fore  cooking  —  pounds.  No.  I, 

cooked  at  250  degrees,  shrunk  only  1^2 
lbs.  No.  2,  seared  20  min.  at  500  and 
then  cooked  at  300  until  done,  shrunk 
2  lbs.  No.  3,  cooked  at  450  degrees, 
shrunk  4  lbs. 

— Photos  eourtp-sy  Uureati  of  Home  Economics. 

United  States  Uepartment  of  Agriculture. 


mometer  can  be  bought  in  mail 
order  catalogues  for  less  than 
$1.50  and  is  well  worth  the  cost. 
The  bulb  is  pushed  to  the  center 
of  the  thickest  part  of  the  roast 
and  for  beef  should  read  about 
140°  F.  when  the  roast  is  rare, 
160°  for  medium,  and  180°  for  well-done.  (For  lamb, 
180°  F.  or  a  little  less;  for  fresh  pork,  185°  to  190°; 
for  cured  ham  170°  is  sufficient). 

If  the  roast  has  a  good  outside  strip  of  fat,  it  will 
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Stop  that 

COLD 

IN  ITS 
TRACKS! 

Don't  let  it  **Get  Goings' ! 

A  cold  is  noticing  to  “monkey  with.”  It  can 
take  hold  quickly  and  develop  seriously.  Take 
no  chances  on  i  nvitingserious  complications. 

Treat  a  cold  for  what  it  is — an  internal  infec¬ 
tion!  Take  a  preparation  that  is  internal  and 
one  that  is  expressly  for  colds,  and  not  for  a 
number  of  other  things  as  well. 

Grove’s  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  is  what 
you  want  for  a  cold.  It  is  no  “cure-all,”  but 
distinctly  a  cold  treatment  in  tablet  form.  It  is 
also  internal  in  effect  and  does  four  impor¬ 
tant  things. 

Four  Important  Things 

First  of  all,  it  opens  the  bowels,  an  admittedly 
wise  step  in  treating  a  cold.  Second,  it  checks 
the  infection  in  the  system.  Third,  it  relieves 
the  headache  and  fever.  Fourth,  it  tones  the 
system  and  helps  fortify  against  further  attack. 

This  is  the  fourfold  effect  you  want  for 
quick  and  definite  action. 

Be  Prudent! 

Neglect  no  cold!  The  momentyou  feel  a  cold 
coming  on,  don’t  dally — don’t  compromise. 
Go  right  to  your  druggist  and  get  a  package 
of  Grove’s  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine.  Start 
taking  the  tablets  at  once,  two  every  four 
hours.  Adopted  promptly,  this  treatment  will 
usually  check  the  cold  quickly. 

AlldrugstoressellGrove’sLaxativeBromo 
Quinine.  Accept  no  substitute  on  any  pretext. 
The  few  cents  investment  may  save  you  a  lot 
of  grief. 


GROVE’S  LAXATIVE 


BROMO 

QUININE 


of  Extra 
Service  in  eventf 


IrgC 


WATER  SVSTE/A 


NATURALLY  you 
want  a  water  sys¬ 
tem,  if  you  do  not 
already  have  running 
water  in  kitchen, 
bathroom,  laundry 
and  outbuildings. 
But  you  also  want  to 
make  sure  that  when 
you  do  purchase  this 
important  item,  you 
get  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  value  for  your 
money.  Investigate 
the  experiences  of 
thousands  of  others 
who  have  installed 
MYERS  Water  Sys¬ 
tems  and  you  will 
invariably  find  them 
happy  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  high  qual¬ 
ity,  trouble  free  unit 
that  gives  many  years 
of  reliable  service  at 
the  lowest  possible 
cost  for  maintenance 
and  operation. 
MYERS  Water  Sys¬ 
tems  are  noted  the 
world  around  for  the 
quality  of  their  per¬ 
formance.  Mail  the 


YOUB  FAMILY 
DESERVES  IT 


111 


coupon  today  for 
interesting  free  booklet  and  address  of 
our  nearest  dealer. 


MYERS  Water  Systems,  motor  or 
engine  powered,  are  made  in  both 
deep  and  shallow  well  models. 
Styles  and  sizes  to  suit  all  needs. 

'The  F.  E.  Myers  &.  Bro.  Co. 
860  Fourth  St.  Ashland,  Ohio 
"Pump  Builders  Since  1870" 


tW-»] 


Send  free  Water  System 
Booklet  and  name  of 
your  nearest  dealer. 


Name _ 

Address. 


^asy  to  Ma^e  —  Ea.yy  to  ^Vear 

FROCK  PATTERN  NO.  3414  spells  youth  in  every  line.  Its  shirt  col¬ 
lar  and  very  lovely  belt  have  huge  appeal  for  school,  college  and  office 
wear.  Neutral  gray  wool  crepe  gives  a  background  for  lively  accessories 
in  bright  red,  green,  rust  or  black.  This  charming  model  comes  in  pat¬ 
tern  sizes,  11,  13,  15,  17  and  19  years.  Size  15  requires  3%  yards  of  39- 
inch  material. 

PEPLUM  DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3434  will  register  at  once  with  those 
looking  for  the  newest  fashion  features,  for  its  neck  line  is  outstanding. 
Crepe  silk  print  in  bright  color  on  dark  ground  made  the  original  model, 
but  thin  woolens  and  plain  crepe  silks  could  also  be  made  up  most  charm- 
ingly.  The  raglan  sleeves  make  it  easy  to  construct  and  it  may  be  used 
with  or  without  the  peplum.  Pattern  sizes  are  11,  13,  15,  17  and  19  years. 
Size  15  requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch  material. 

SMOCK  PATTERN  NO.  2697  has  a  decidedly  new  air,  being  in  one 
piece  with  a  flare  and  easy  swing.  The  original  was  wine  red  sateen 
print  which  is  nice  for  office  or  home  wear.  Printed  linens  or  cottons  in 
bold  patterns  or  plain  colors  are  also  suggested  for  making  up  this  pat¬ 
tern,  which  may  be  had  in  sizes  11,  13,  15,  17  and  19  years.  Size  15  re¬ 
quires  3  yards  of  39-inch  material. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address  and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps.  Address  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  12  cents  more 
if  you  want  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  new  Spring  Catalog. 


For  Quick  Cough 
Relief,  Mix  This 
Remedy  at  Home 

No  Cooking!  No  Work!  Real  Saving! 

You’ll  never  know  how  quickly  a  bad 
winter  cough  can  be  relieved,  until  you  try 
this  famous  recipe.  It  is  used  in  more  homes 
than  any  other  cough  remedy,  because  it 
gives  more  prompt,  positive  results.  It’s  no 
trouble  at  all  to  mix  and  costs  but  a  trifle. 

Into  a  pint  bottle,  pour  ounces  of 
Pinex ;  then  add  granulated  sugar  syrup 
to  make  a  full  pint.  Syrup  is  easily  made 
with  2  cups  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water, 
stirred  a  few  moments  until  dissolved.  No 
cooking  needed.  This  gives  you  four  times 
as  much  cough  medicine  for  your  money, 
and  it’s  a  much  better  remedy.  It  never 
spoils,  and  tastes  fine. 

Instantly  you  feel  its  penetrating  effect. 
It  loosens  the  phlegm,  helps  clear  the  air 
passages,  and  soothes  the  irritated  mem¬ 
branes.  This  three-fold  action  explains 
why  it  brings  such  quick  relief  in  distress¬ 
ing  coughs. 

Pinex  is  a  concentrated  compound  of 
Norway  Pine,  famous  for  its  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  on  throat  membranes.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  if  it  doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 


Oiticnra  S 

^  for  the  y 

Da.ily  Care 
of  your  Hands 

It  wiLL  do  much  io 
keep  them  soft  and  smooth}^ 


'jWaiile's  Gladiolus 

Finest  varieties,  all  colors. RuaranteeU 


to  bloom.  10  Hulb.s  postpaid  for  lo< 
loo  PREP.MI)  FOR  $1.00.  Send  10 
or  $  1  toda.v !  Maule’s  Seed  Booki rec. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  637  Maule  Blrig.,Phila.rir 


Patchwork  Colorfast  Prints,  Li"vets"‘'or  liik?; 

3  pounds  $1.00  plus  postage.  NATION  ALTEXTI LES.  343A 
Shawmut,  Boston.  Mass.  Established  1917.  Agents  Wanted. 


While  others  play  they  must  toil  with  mother  to  earn  their  daily  bread* 


The  tragedy  of  a  fatal  accident  brings  untold  suffering  to 
the  family  that  is  left;  so  please  drive  carefully,  and  for  your 
family’s  sake,  carry  a  personal  travel  accident  insurance 
policy. 

Since  1886  the  North  American  has  been  helping  policy¬ 
holders  in  their  time  of  need.  This  is  our  50th  Anniversary. 

Be  Sure  to  Renew  Your  Policy! 


A.  A.  Associates,  Inc. 
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Make  Free  Use  of  Our 

Maple  Products 

4 


Baked  Tart  Apples 

First  wash  and  core  the  desired 
number  and  place  in  a  baking  dish. 
Wealthy  apples  are  particularly  good 
baked  this  way.  Fill  the  hole  in  each 
apple  with  maple  syrup.  This  makes 
the  apples  quitie  sweet  but  not  too 
sweet.  Sprinkle  lightly  with  cinnamon. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  the  ap¬ 
ples  start  to  crack  open  and  are  tender 
and  soft  when  pricked  with  a  fork. 
These  apples  are  delicious  hot  or  cold, 
served  with  part  of  the  syrup  from  the 
baking  pan  and  either 
with  or  without  cream. 

—F.  W. 

Butterscotch  Pie 

2  cups  milk  I  tbsp.  flour 

I  cup  maple  syrup  I  tbsp.  sugar 
2  eggs  I  tbsp.  butter 

Heat  the  milk  in  the  top 
of  a  double  boiler.  Mean¬ 
while  beat  the  egg  yolks 
well  and  then  mix  flour 
and  sugar  together  and 
stir  into  yolks.  When  the 
milk  is  hot  stir  the  maple 
syrup  into  it  and  then 
add  the  egg  yolk  mixture 
gradually,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  Continue  stirring 
until  it  thickens  and  just 
before  taking  from  the 
stove  add  the  butter. 

Pour  the  filling  into  a 
baked  pastry  shell  and 
cover  with  the  following 
meringue :  Sweeten  the 
stiffly  beaten  whites  of 
two  eggs  with  3  tbsps.  sugar  and  flavor 
with  V2  tsp.  vanilla.  Bake  pie  in  moder¬ 
ate  oven  until  the  meringue  is  a  rich 
golden  brown. — F.  W. 

Apple  Sauce  Cake 

I  cup  soft  maple  sugar  or  I  cup  unsweetened 

I  cup  white  sugar  applesauce 

•/a  oup  shortening  2  cups  flour 

I  egg  I  tsp.  nutmeg 

I  tsp.  cinnamon  I  tsp.  soda 

'4  tsp.  cloves  '/a  tsp.  salt 

Cream  together  the  sugar  and  shorten¬ 
ing  until  very  light  and  creamy.  Add 
the  egg  and  beat  up  vigorously.  Stir 
in  the  applesauce.  Sift  the  dry  in¬ 
gredients  together  3  or  4  times  and 
add  to  applesauce  batter.  Mix  together 
well  and  add  1  cup  raisins  or  1  cup 
dates  and  1  cup  nutmeats.  Pour  in 
buttered  pan  and  sprinkle  lightly  with 
granv’ated  sugar  on  the  top.  Bake  in 
a  moderate  oven.  Serve  hot  with 


sweetened  whipped  cream  flavored  with 
vanilla,  and  heaped  on  each  square  of 
cake.  If  preferred  it  may  be  iced  or 
eaten  plain.  It  is  a  nice  moist  cake 
and  keeps  well. — F.  W. 

Maple  Sugar  Candy 

3  cups  maple  syrup  I  tbsp.  butter 

Vz  cup  cream  or  rich  milk  I  cup  butternut  meats 

I  tsp.  vanilla 

Mix  syrup,  cream  and  butter  and  cook  | 
over  hot  stove  until  candy  will  form  a 
firm  soft  ball  when  dropped  in  cold 
water.  Take  from  stove  and  cool.  Add 
the  butternut  meats,  or 
other  nutmeats  if  butter¬ 
nuts  are  not  available, 
and  beat  vigorously  until 
it  begins  to  thicken.  Pour 
quickly  into  buttered  pan. 
Cut  in  squares.  The  nut¬ 
meats  flavor  it  better  if 
candy  is  kept  a  few  days. 

— F.  W. 

V  ^  ^ 

Vermont  Maple 
Recipes 

Fruit  Cobbler 

Measure  1  cup  sifted 
flour;  1  teaspoon  baking 
powder;  V2  cup  sugar;  14 
cup  milk  or  water;  1  egg; 

14  teaspoon  vanilla  flav¬ 
oring;  2  tablespoons  melt¬ 
ed  butter.  Beat  egg  un¬ 
til  very  light;  add  sugar 
gradually,  beating  until 
creamy.  Sift  flour  and 
baking  powder  and  add 
to  mixture  alternately  with  milk.  Beat 
until  batter  is  smooth,  then  add  melted 
butter.  Put  fruit  in  a  buttered  baking 
dish,  pour  batter  over  fruit,  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  about  half  an 
hour. 

The  sauce  (served  hot)  :  1  cup  maple 
sugar,  2/3  cup  of  hot  water,  1  table¬ 
spoon  of  flour,  2  tablespoons  butter. 
Let  come  to  a  boil,  then  pour  it  over  a 
well-beaten  egg,  stirring  the  egg.  ; 
Flavor. 

A*.  i 

Apple  Pudding 

One  layer  of  wheat  bread  sliced  thin, 

1  layer  of  sliced  apples;  put  on  another 
layer  of  bread  and  apple  and  so  on 
alternately  until  the  dish  is  full,  flavor 
with  lemon,  moisten  slightly  with 
water;  cover  and  bake  one-half  hour.  1 
Serve  with  maple  syrup.  I 


Cooking  M^eat  the  Modern  Way 

{Continued  from  Page  24) 


gravy  with  tomatoes  or  other  vege¬ 
tables.  Pour  this  meat  mixture  into  a 
shallow  pan  or  baking  dish  and  cover 
with  biscuit  dough  either  in  a  sheet  or 
cut  into  rounds.  Or,  use  mashed  po¬ 
tatoes  for  the  top.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven 
until  hot  all  the  way  through  and 
brown  on  the  top. 

Shepherd’s  Pie  is  made  by  using  a 
layer  of  mashed  potatoes  at  both  top 
and  bottom  of  the  baking  dish,  with 
chopped  meat,  vegetables  and  gravy 
in  between. 

Pot  Boast  of  Beef  or  Veal  With 
Vegetables 

For  a  pot  roast  select  a  piece  of  beef 
or  veal  weighing  three  to  five  pounds 
from  the  chuck,  shoulder,  rump  or 
round.  Sprinkle  the  meat  with  salt, 
pepper  and  flour  and  tie  or  skewer  into 
compact  form.  Brown  the  meat  in  a 
heavy  pot,  using  d  generous  quantity 
of  suet  if  the  meat  is  lean.  Then  slip  a 
low  rack  under  the  meat  to  keep  it 
from  sticking  to  the  pot.  Add  cup 
of  water,  cover  with  a  close-fitting  lid 
and  cook  slowly  over  a  low  fire  until 


the  meat  is  tender  when  pierced  with 
a  fork.  This  will  probably  take  2^2  to 
3  hrs.  Add  onions,  carrots,  or  potatoes 
about  an  hour  before  the  meat  is  done. 

Making  gravy:  Skim  the  fat  from 
the  liquid  in  the  pot,  add  about  3  table¬ 
spoons  of  flour  to  the  fat  and  combine 
with  the  rest  of  the  drippings.  Stir 
over  the  fire  until  smooth  and  season 
to  taste.  Serve  the  pot  roast  on  a  hot  1 
platter  with  the  vegetables.  j 

Meat  and  Vegetable  Stew  | 

Cut  up  from  one  to  two  lbs.  of  meat 
into  fairly  small  pieces  using  beef  or 
veal  neck,  plate,  brisket,  flank  or 
shank,  or.  lamb  breast  or  shoulder,  neck 
or  flank.  Sprinkle  the  meat  with  salt,  j 
pepper  and  flour,  brown  in  fat  and  add  j 
a  sliced  onion.  Add  water  to  cover,  j 
put  on  a  lid  and  cook  slowly  for  1  to  ■ 
IV2  hours.  Then  add  sliced  turnips, 
carrots,  and  potatoes  and  cook  until  | 
the  meat  gjid  vegetables  are  tender.  If  ' 
the  stew  is  not  thick  enough,  add  a  \ 
little  flour  mixed  smoothly  with  cold  | 
water  and  cook  for  a  few  minutes  long-  | 
er.  Season  to  taste.  1 


FARM  WASHINGS  END 
IN  THE  MORNING  — 
WHEN  YOU  OWN  A 

MAYTAG 


•  After  the  Maytag  comes,  farm  wash¬ 
day  changes  to  a  pleasant  hour  or  two, 
without  hand -rubbing,  without  boiling. 
Clothes  are  washed  quickly,  gently,  thor¬ 
oughly,  by  water  action  alone  in  the 
Maytag  one-piece,  cast-aluminum  tub. 

GASOLINE  OR  ELECTRIC  POWER 

The  Maytag  Gasoline  Multi-Motor  is 
a  simple,  modern,  dependable  washer 
engine.  Has  but  four  'working  parts. 
Built  for  the  woman  to  operate.  Elec¬ 
tric  models  for  homes  with  electricity. 

The  nearest  Maytag  dealer 
will  arrange  convenierU  terms. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
FOUNDED  1  893  •  NEWTON.  IOWA 
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TABLETS 
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3  kinds,  all  colors — dwarf  Bed- 3, 
ding;  large-flowered  Balcony; 
velvety  Star  of  California;  a  nkt. 
of  each!  Send  10c  today 
Maule’s  Seed  Book  free. 

Henry  Mauie,  633  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

yor  , 

ao' 


erage  room  with  liigh 
grade,  arti.stic  wall 
paper  for  as  little  as 
90  cents— bv  buying  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not  the 
usual  small  mail  order 
catalog  but  a  large  book 
showing  .scnres  of  artistic  designs  for  ceilings 
and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  totlay. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dspt.  76  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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\T  A  FI  LTO  Hifiltost  grade  and  lowest  price  yams  in 
¥  ll  K  |li\  America.  Send  for 400  FREE  samples.  Yarn 
*  4**^*'L>  Novelty  Co.  (42-BR)  N.  9th  St.,  Phila,  Pa. 


Save  at  Direct 


on  my  Kalamazoo  Ranee” 


Only  18c  a  Day 


in  celebration  of  our  ONE 
e  BIGGEST  YEAR  in  our 


FREE  —  Kalamazoo’s  great  new  Catal 
MILLIONTH  satisfied  customer  and 
36  year  history.  Coupon  Today 

Mail  coupon!  Don’t  miss  this  exciting,  colorful  Sale  Catalog.  Shop 
direct  at  the  factory.  Make  big  satfings  at  FACTORY  PRICES.  Get 
Kalamazoo  factory  terms — as  little  as  18c  a  day  on  stoves. 

24  Hour  Shipments— 30  Days'  Trial 

Orders  are  pouring  in.  24  hour  shipment  to  all  parts  of  U.  S.  A.  All  stoves 
and  furnaces  sold  on  30  Days  Trial— all  guaranteed — try  before  you  buy — U  not 
e^tis&edyourmoneyback.  „ 

Importantl  Costs  on  everything  are  still  rising.  Iron  and  steel,  too.  Con* 
sequenily,  we  cannot  guarantee  the  low  prices  in  this  catalog  for  long.  Send 
for  your  catalog  now.  _ 

Porcelain  Enamel  Stoves  2 

More  bargains  than  in  20  big  stores — in-  | 
eluding  new-style,  new-color  Porcelain  _ 

Enamel  Combination  Gas.  Coal  and  Wood  ■ 

Ranges,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  Porcelain  ■ 

Enamel  Heaters,  Oil  Ranges  and  Furnaces.  ■ 

Find  out  atx)ut  the  Kalamazoo  Oven  that  I 
“Floats  in  Flame,”  Ripple  Oven  Bottom,  ■ 

Copper  Reservoirs,  Non-Scorch  Lids,  ■ 

Enamded  Ovens,  etc.  Mail  coupon  I  | 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  MFRS.  ■ 

801  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  J 
Warehouses:  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Akron,  O.;  ■ 

Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Springfield,  Masa.  | 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COv,  Mfr*. 

801  Rochester  Ave.  .Kalamazoo.Mlch. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  your  FREE  Catalog. 
Check  articles  In  which  you  are  interested. 

Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  □  Heaters  □ 

^mbinatlon  Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  Ranges  Q 


on  StovM  □ 
Furnaces  Q 


Nam«.....„ 


{Please  Print  Name  Plainly) 


‘AKalamazoia 

Direct  to  You” 
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HERE  IS  ANOTHER  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  Little  Bis  -  Heart  TALES 


A  Cold  Snap 

In  Two  Parts. — PART  I 


Never,  as  it  seemed  to  me  then, 
had  there  been  such  a  snow-storm 
and  such  bitterly  cold  weather.  The 
thermometer  on  the  porch  marked 
twenty-six  degrees  below  zero.  The 
wind  had  blown  tempestuously  for  a 
week.  Snow  clouds  filled  the  air.  Drifts 
twelve  feet  deep  were  piled  up  on  all 
sides,  and  we  two  boys  were  alone  at 
the  farm  in  the  midst  of  the  hills,  with 
many  cattle  and  sheep  in  our  care,  and 
not  a  drop  of  water  to  give  them! 

It  was  the  winter  Uncle  Sydney 
Wood  went  to  the  legislature.  He  had 
been  expecting  the  honor  of  represent¬ 
ing  the  town  for  many  years,  but  party 
dissensions  and  defeats  had  prevented 
him  either  from  receiving  the  nomina¬ 
tion  or  being  elected. 

At  the  preliminary  caucus  that  fall 
obstacles  had  again  come  in  the  way 
of  his  nomination,  the  chief  of  which 
was  that  a  young  lawyer  had  laid  his 
plans  to  secure  it.  Uncle  Sydney  was 
then  sixty-five  years  old,  and  in  the 
caucus  which  he  attended  an  adherent 
to  the  lawyer  brought  forward  my 
uncle’s  age  as  an  objection  to  his  can¬ 
didacy.  In  a  moment  the  old  farmer 
was  on  his  feet. 

“You  seem  to  think  I’m  too  old,’’  he 
said.  “Wal,  gentlemen,  I  ain’t  growin’ 
any  younger.’’ 

That  was  all  the  reply  he  made.  It 
wajs  his  ultimatum.  A  smile  went 
around  the  hall  when  he  sat  down,  and 
his  nomination  followed. 

Uncle  Sydney  was  elected.  Aunt 
Sarah  went  with  him  to  Augusta  that 
winter,  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  my 
story  begins.  Their  large  farm  was 
to  be  cared  for  in  their  absence,  and 
there  were  also  thirty-one  head  of 
homed  cattle,  two  horses,  a  colt,  a  flock 
of  fifty-eight  sheep,  five  store  hogs, 
four  geese  and  a  hissing  old  gander, 
four  Guinea  fowls,  nine  turkeys,  eigh¬ 
teen  “Plymouth  Rock’’  pullets,  a  por¬ 
tentous  old  rooster  and  a  flock  of  eleven 
doves. 

The  farm  was  situated  on  a  broad 
ridge  of  good  plow-land.  Back  at  the 
north  was  a  rugged  moimtain,  wooded 
around  with  sugar  maples.  The  nearest 
neighbor  lived  half  a  mile  away. 

The  buildings  were  a  large  story- 
and-a-half  farm-house,  with  long  ell, 
woodshed,  wagon-house  and,  farther 
on,  an  eighty-foot  barn,  with  cellar 
open  on  the  south  side,  flanked  by  a 
smaller  bam  at  the  farther  end. 

It  was  supposed  that  Uncle  Sydney 
would  have  one  of  his  married  sons 
take  charge  of  the  farm  for  the  win¬ 
ter,  but  the  old  farmer  had  a  different 
purpose.  It  had  been  his  custom  to  keep 
a  hired  boy  summer  and  winter,  and 
he  was  very  sagacious  in  selecting 
trusty  and  industrious  lads.  He  liked 
boys,  although  he  had  the  reputation 
of  making  them  fully  earn  their  wages. 

That  season  he  had  hired  a  boy  about 
fifteen  years  old,  named  Theodore  Bis- 
bee,  a  short,  thick,  strong  young  fellow, 
who  came  from  one  of  the  back  towns. 
Uncle  Sydney  declared  he  was  “as 
tough  as  a  pitch  knot.’’  Uncle  Sydney 
was  a  good  judge  of  boys,  and  he  had 
found  Theodore  faithful  and  intelligent. 

“I  can  tmst  you  better  than  anybody 
else,’’  he  added.  “You  know  how  things 
go  here,  and  how  I  want  the  stock  fed. 
You  shall  have  your  eight  dollars  a 
month  right  through  the  winter.  What 
do  you  say?’’ 

The  boy  resolutely  declined  to  re¬ 
main  there  alone  through  the  winter, 
and  Uncle  Sydney,  after  a  visit  to  my 
parents,  arranged  to  have  me  go  and 
stay  with  Theodore,  and  help  him  with 
the  chores. 

As  an  inducement  I  was  to  have  my 


board  and  a  dollar  a  week,  and  if  we 
could  find  the  time,  we  were  both  to 
attend  the  district  school  from  ten 
o’clock  to  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  and 
from  two  until  four  in  the  afternoon; 
but  on  no  account  were  we  to  be  away 
from  the  farm  buildings  for  more  than 
two  or  three  hours  at  a  time. 

1WENT  to  the  farm  two  days  before 
Uncle  Sydney  and  Aunt  Sarah  left  for 
Augusta.  Those  two  days  Uncle  Syd¬ 
ney  occupied  chiefly  in  giving  us  our 
instructions — telling  us  exactly  how  we 
were  to  feed  the  cows,  the  oxen,  the 
young  cattle,  the  horses,  the  sheep,  the 
hogs  and  the  poultry. 

The  farm  was  well  arranged.  Every¬ 
thing  was  at  hand.  Water  came  into 
two  long  ^roughs  through  a  pipe  from 
the  brook  in  the  woodlot,  one  hundred 
rods  distant,  being  driven  up  by  a  hy¬ 
draulic  ram.  The  long  pipe  through 
which  the  water  was  forced  to  the 
barns  was  buried  three  feet  in  the 
earth  all  the  way  to  prevent  freezing. 
At  the  brook  in  the  woods,  where  were 
the  air-chamber,  valves  and  large, 
short  pipe  of  the  ram.  Uncle  Sydney 
had  built  a  low  house  to  cover  them, 
which  in  winter  was  banked  to  the 
eaves  with  leaves  and  earth. 

The  ram  had  worked  perfectly  for 
three  or  four  years.  Uncle  Sydney  had 
told  us  that  we  need  not  go  near  it, 
as  he  had  secured  it  for  the  winter, 
and  left  the  mechanism  in  good  order. 
A  branch  pipe  brought  water  into  the 
kitchen  of  the  farm-house. 

Another  especial  charge  to  us  was 
care  for  the  fire.  Uncle  Sydney  com¬ 
manded  us  never  to  leave  the  stove 
open  when  we  went  out.  He  put  zinc 
down  all  about  the  stove,  and  moved 
the  wood-box  to  another  comer  of  the 
room. 

An  abundant  supply  of  provisions 
was  left  us.  There  was  pork  and  a 
quarter  of  beef,  frozen  in  snow,  with 
potatoes  in  the  cellar  and  plenty  of  ap¬ 
ples.  Aunt  Sarah  placed  two  great  new- 
milch  cheeses  in  the  pantry  for  our  use, 
a  firkin  of  butter,  and  another  of  boil¬ 
ed  cider  apple-sauce.  She  had  arranged 
with  one  of  her  neighbors  to  bake  two 


loaves  of  wheat-bread  and  a  loaf  of 
brown-bread  for  us  every  week,  but  the 
potatoes  and  meat  we  were  to  bake, 
boil  and  fry  for  ourselves. 

On  Monday  morning,  December  30th, 
my  uncle  and  aunt  departed,  and  well 
do  I  remember  how  serious  were  the 
last  words  of  admonition  to  us,  as  one 
of  the  neighbors  drove  them  away  to 
the  station  in  his  sleigh. 

We  watched  them  till  they  disappear¬ 
ed,  and  then  turned  to  our  winter’s  task 
with  an  immense  sense  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  our  position,  and  not  a  little 
pride  in  it. 

“I  shall  write  to  ye,  boys,’’  Uncle 
Sydney  had  said,  “and  I  want  ye  to 
write  me  once  a  week  regular,  and  tell 


By  C.  A.  STEPHENS 

me  jest  how  things  is  goin’,  how  the 
stock  looks,  and  how  the  hay  is  holdin’ 
out.  Don’t  forget  to  card  the  oxen  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  and  keep  the 
horses  well  bedded  down.  The  orts  from 
the  cribs  will  do  for  that.  Ye  needn’t 
feed  till  daylight,  and  ye  needn’t  take 
a  lantern  to  the  bams  at  all  unless  ye 
hear  a  rumpus  out  there  in  the  night. 

ON  that  first  day,  as  we  looked  at  the 
cattle,  sheep  and  poultry,  and  laid 
our  plans  and  divided  off  the  work  be¬ 
tween  us,  we  felt  like  kings;  yet  as 
night  came  on,  we  were  lonesome  in 
the  dark  house,  no  part  of  which  we 
entered  except  the  kitchen  in  the  ell 
and  the  little  bedroom  over  it. 

Three  weeks  passed  slowly;  we  did 
the  chores  and  went  to  school.  One 
night  some  animal  came  into  the  bam 
cellar  and  killed  one  of  the  sheep.  We 
found  the  carcass  partly  eaten  next 
morning.  There  were  tracks,  showing 
where  the  beast  had  approached  the 
barn  from  the  direction  of  the  moun¬ 
tain — tracks  which  did  not  look  quite 
like  those  of  a  dog;  but  as  the  snow 
was  not  soft,  we  could  not  be  certain. 

After  this  we  shut  the  sheep  up  in 
the  south  barn  every  night,  and  set  a 
trap  in  the  barn-yard.  With  many  mis- 
gpvihgs  we  sent  the  particulars  in  a 
letter  to  Uncle  Sydney,  and  received 
a  reply  from  him,  saying  that  we  were 
not  to  blame,  and  that  we  had  done 
the  right  thing. 


The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Corner 


Song  For  My  Mother 

I’m  glad  my  mother  left  her  work 
To  draw  fat  pigs  with  curly  tails. 

And  make  an  ugly  wolf  to  lurk 
Outside  a  pen  of  toothy  pick  rails. 

I’m  glad  my  mother  took  the  time 
To  change  pea  pods  to  small  canoes 
And  then  make  war  with  martial 
rhyme 

On  Washtub  Lake  —  to  win  or  lose! 

I’m  glad  my  mother  always  sang! 

We  never  knew  when  days  were  gray, 
For  “Redwing”  and  “Juanita”  rang 
Above  the  storm  and  made  it  gay. 

— Inez  George  Gridley, 

Grahamsville^  New  York. 

Editor's  Note  :  The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Corner  belongs  to  our  readers.  When 
space  permits,  we  will  print  in  each  issue 
what  in  our  judgment  is  the  best  amateur 
poem  received  during  the  preceding  two 
weeks.  The  author  of  each  poem  printed 
will  receive  $2.00.  No  poem  will  be  re¬ 
turned.  Send  to  Poetry  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


Thus  far  only  a  few  inches  of  snow 
had  fallen,  but  presently  there  came  a 
prodigious  snow-storm.  Nearly  or 
quite  three  feet  of  light  snow  fell,  and 
immediately  there  followed  a  very 
severe  cold  snap,  with  high  winds. 

Never  have  I  seen  snow  fly  as  it  did 
then.  The  air  was  full  of  it,  and  the 
temperature  fell  till  one  could  scarcely 
stir  out-of-doors.  Before  daylight  of  the 
second  morning  there  was  a  drift  in 
front  of  the  house  ell  and  woodshed  as 
high  as  the  eaves.  It  was  quite  dark 
in  the  kitchen  till  we  broke  down  the 
snow  in  front  of  the  windows;  and  be¬ 
fore  the  barns  in  the  barn-yard  was  a 
drift  even  higher. 

The  cold  and  the  high  wind  continu¬ 
ed  throughout  the  next  day  and  the 
day  following.  We  made  no  attempt  to 
go  to  school — there  were  drifts  ten 
feet  deep  along  the  roads.  We  divided 
our  time  between  the  warm  kitchen 
and  the  bams,  caring  for  the  stock. 
We  had  enough  to  eat,  and  we  fed  the 
cattle  plentifully.  ALhough  weather¬ 
bound,  we  were  getting  on  all  right. 

Then  came  a  catastrophe.  When  he 
went  to  water  the  oxen  on  the  third 
morning,  Theodore  discovered  that  no 
water  was  running  into  the  troughs. 
He  rushed  into  the  bam. 

“Alf!”  he  shouted,  “the  water’s  stop¬ 
ped!” 

“No!”  I  exclaimed. 

“It  has!  I’m  afraid  it’s  frozen  in  the 
pipe.” 

I  went  with  him  to  the  bam  cellar. 
The  trough  was  nearly  empty.  Not  a 
drop  came  through  the  pipe.  The  other 
trough  was  in  the  same  condition. 

We  ran  in  to  look  at  the  kitchen 
tank.  The  water  had  stopped  coming 
in  there,  too,  and  what  was  a  little 
odd,  the  water  in  the  tank  there  was 
muddy. 

“We  could  melt  snow  for  what  we 
want  to  use  in  the  house,”  I  said. 

“Oh,  I  know  that,”  cried  Theodore. 
“But  the  stock!  How  shall  we  water 
them?  Why,  they  take  a  hundred  and 
fifty  bucketfuls  a  day!  We  couldn’t 
melt  thirty  buckets  over  this  stove,  and 
the  stock  won’t  eat  enough  snow  to 
keep  them  going.” 

“Isn’t  there  a  well?”  said  I. 

“They  have  never  taken  water  from 
any  well  since  I’ve  been  here,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “I  don’t  know  what  we  can  do, 
unless  we  drive  the  cattle  to  the  brook. 
But  we  couldn’t  get  them  through  the 
drifts.” 

Some  thirty  rods  to  the  southwest 
of  the  barns  was  a  swale,  containing  a 
water-hole.  We  thought  of  that,  and 


My  neighbor  says  there 
ain’t  no  way  to  make  the 
farmin’  business  pay,  except 
to  work  with  all  your  might, 
and  labor  hard  from  morn  till 
night.  We’ve  got  to  toil  for 
what  we  get,  and  earn  each 
dollar  by  our  sweat,  there  ain’t 
no  easy  road  to  wealth  in 
farmin’,  if  we’d  git  some  pelf 
to  store  away  for  later  years, 
we’ve  got  to  earn  it,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  by  toilin’  with  a  right 
good  will,  without  a  stop  for 
rest  until  our  work  is  done, 
the  slacker  is  soon  busted  in 
this  game,  gee  whiz.  Some 
folks  can  prosper  by  their  wit 
and  never  have  to  work  a  bit, 
but  not  us  farmers,  good 
strong  backs  are  what  we 
need  to  earn  our  tax,  the  Lord 
intended  folks  should  toil  to 
earn  a  livin’  off  the  soil. 

I  ’spose  perhaps  my  neigh¬ 
bor’s  right,  Mirandy  says  I’d 
be  a  sight  more  useful  if  I’d 
work  like  him  and  do  my 
chores  up  with  a  vim.  But 
after  all  it  can’t  be  wrong  to 
whistle  as  we  go  along,  and 
git  some  pleasure  out  of  life, 
although  it  may  annoy  your 
wife  to  see  you  restin’  in  the 
shade  just  when  she  wants 

the  garden  made.  I  git  my  work  done  up  some  way,  and  though  this  place  of 
mine  don’t  pay  as  much  as  neighbor’s,  I  enjoy  this  life  lots  more  than  that 
old  boy.  I  won’t  leave  much  when  I  am  dead  for  I’m  enjoyin’  life  instead,  and 
when  I’m  buried  ’neath  the  hill  no  one  will  quarrel  about  my  will ! 
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taking  shovel,  bar  and  axe,  wallowed 
to  it  through  the  drifts.  We  had  to 
shovel  away  six  feet  of  snow,  and  then 
break  the  ice  with  the  axe  and  bar. 
Despite  our  hard  work  and  much  rub¬ 
bing  of  our  fingers  and  ears,  we  were 
very  near  being  frost-bitten. 

Finally  we  cut  down  to  water,  and 
then,  beating  our  way  back  to  the 
barns,  turned  out  thirteen  of  the  young 
cattle  at  once,  and  attempted  to  drive 
them  to  the  water.  They  floundered 
about  in  the  snow,  shaking  their  heads 
as  the  gusts  swept  over  them.  We  could 
not  force  them  forward.  They  turned 
back  wildly,  and  after  a  struggle  and 
much  shouting  on  our  part,  we  were 
forced  to  give  up  driving  them  to 
water.  Nothing  remained  but  to  bring 
water  to  them  from  the  swale. 

We  took  each  two  tin  pails,  tied  up 
our  ears  and  set  at  work. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  wallow  thirty 
rods  through  deep  snow,  with  a  bucket 
of  water  in  each  hand.  The  gusts  struck 
us  hard  and  blew  the  water  out  of  the 
pails,  freezing  it  along  the  surface  of 
our  overalls.  The  snow  filled  our  tracks 
between  trips.  We  stuck  to  it  for  three 
hours,  and  made  twenty  trips  from  the 
water-hole  to  the  bams. 

I  was  never  more  nearly  exhausted; 
we  were  chilled,  despite  the  exercise, 
and  our  faces  were  touched  with  frost. 

We  worked  till  afternoon,  and  with 
all  our  exertions  there  was  not  half 
enough  water  to  satisfy  the  thirsty 
animals.  Never  before  had  I  realized 
what  a  quantity  of  water  cattle  drink, 
particularly  if  they  fear  there  is  not 
enough. 

“We  never  can  fetch  enough  to 
water  them!”  Theodore  said,  hopeless¬ 
ly.  “Plague  take  a  hydraulic  ram,  I 
say!  I  never  would  have  to  depend  on 
one,  if  I  had  a  farm.” 

“Shall  we  write  to  Uncle  Sydney?” 
said  I. 

“I  hate  to  do  that,”  replied  Theodore. 
“He  has  only  just  got  to  Augusta.  I 
didn’t  mean  that  anything  should  go 
wrong  all  winter.” 

We  entered  into  an  anxious  discus¬ 
sion  of  every  way  of  getting  water 
which  we  could  think  of,  from  melting 
snow  in  an  arch-kettle  to  digging  a 
well  through  frozen  ground;  for  we 
knew  that  before  night  next  day  we 
must  obtain  a  hundred  and  fifty 
bucketfuls  of  water  from  some  source, 
or  the  cattle  would  suffer. 

Still  the  wind  blew  and  the  snow 
flew,  and  the  cold  was  even  more  in¬ 
tense  than  on  the  previous  night.  With 
the  top  of  the  kitchen  stove  red-hot, 
we  were  obliged  to  draw  our  chairs 
up  to  it.  The  evening  drew  on,  and  al¬ 
though  it  was_  not  yet  eight  o’clock 
we  were  so  much  fatigued  that  we 
were  on  the  point  of  going  to  bed, 
when  we  heard  a  kind  of  shuffling  noise 
on  the  piazza  of  the  ell;  and  a  moment 
after,  a  strange,  high-pitched,  cracked 
voice  called  out: 

“Open  the  door  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord!”  (To  be  concluded  next  issue) 


‘'■It’s  that  hack  tooth,  apain.”— Judge. 
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BABBin  BRAND  OF  LYE 


TO  CLEAR  CLOGGED 


DRAIN  PIPES 


1“ 


SPECIAL 


OFFER! 


SELECT 
1  or  BOTH 


VALUES 
50^  to  $1 


Yours,  post¬ 
paid.  for  only 


EACH 


AND  2  LABELS 


Genuine  Marbloid 
Stainless  Kitchen 
Knives  —  Carver 
and  Paring  Knife. 


All-Purpose 
Knife  —  Heavy 
8"  blade.  Fine 
ha  rdwood 
handle. 

15.  T.  K.\BRITT.  INC.,  Dept.  P,  386 
Fourth  .New  Yorfe,  N.  Y.  Plea.se 

send  the  ehtvked  item(.s)  postpaid. 

I  enclose  _ c  and  upper  front  half 

part.s  of _ Hahbitt  Brand  h.ve  Labcd.s. 


Name. 


.-tddress. 


I  City. 


. Stale . 


MAIL  THIS  CONTEST 
ENTRY  BLANK  TODAY! 


B.  T.  BABBITT,  INC.,  Lye  Contest  Dept.  3  -386  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Having  used  a  BABBITT  Brand  of  Lye,  I  herewith  submit  my 
entry  in  the  Babbitt  Lye  $3500  Cash  and  Merchandise  Prize  Contest. 


Name- 
City _ 


Address. . 


Stjcte _ 


Grocer's  Name  and  Address..,. 


SUGGESTED  USES  FOR  BABBITT  BRANDS  OF  LYE 

Select  10  Best  Home  OR  Farm  Uses 


IN  THE  HOME  .  .  ,  (number  10  best  uses  in  Um 
order  of  importance) 


ON  THE  FARM  .  .  .  (number  10  beat  uaet  in  the 
order  of  importance) 


□  Softening  water 
for  washing. 

□  Cleaning  toilet 
bowls. 

□  Making  soft 

soap. 

□  Making  hard 
soap. 

□  Home  canning. 

□  Cleaning  garages. 

□  Cleaning  pots 
and  pans  (not 
aluminum). 

□  Clearing  clogged 
drains. 


□  Scrubbing  floors 
and  cellar  walls. 

□  Cleaning  refrig¬ 
erators. 

□  Cleaning  gar¬ 
bage  pails. 

□  Washing  fluid. 

□  Clearing  frozen 
drains. 

□  Removing  old 
paint  and  var¬ 
nish. 

□  Cleaning  gas 
burners  and 
lamps. 


□  Cleaning  ma¬ 
chinery. 

□  Fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  spray. 

□  Cleaning  stables 
and  dog-kennels. 

□  Cattle  dip. 

□  Lye  hominy. 

□  Sterilizing  milk¬ 
ing  machines. 

□  Cleaning  out¬ 
houses. 


□  Making  fertil¬ 
izer. 

□  Cleaning  bog- 
houses. 

□  Insecticide. 

n  Poultry-house 
sanitation. 

□  Cleaning  dairies. 

□  Sheep-pen  sani¬ 
tation. 

□  Sweetens  hog- 
swill, 

□  For  cesspools. 


IMPORTANT  !  CONTEST  CLOSES  APRIL  SO,  19S(.  Send  this  Blank  together  with  the  front  part  ^ 
of  a  label  from  any  BABBITT  Brand  of  Lye  (excepting  that  portion  containing  the  I 
"Poison  Caution”  and  "Antidote  Instruction”)  or  facsimile,  to  B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc.,  Lye  " 
Contest  Dept.  ,3,  386  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York. 


Giant  Zinnias  lOi 

Giant  Dahlia- Flowered  Zinnias 
colors.  Scarlet,  Yellow,  Lavender,  Rose 
1  pkt.  each  (value  6nc)  for  Kic  postpaid. 
Burpee’s  Garden  Book  FREE.  Write  today. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.  812  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  tay  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Rolls  Developed. 


Two  beautiful,  double-weight 
prorcs.sional  enlargements  and 
8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  Prints,  25c  coin. 
RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crosse.  Wisconsin. 


Y  AnVC  For  Rugs  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bap 
A  nJimn a  prices,  ttampies  and  Knitting  direct: 
FREE.  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills.  Box  R,  Harmony,  Ma 


BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRIfvTS,  Roll  Developed. 
8  guaranteed  glistening  prints.  2  enlargements.  25c. 
American  Photo  Sor.,  2946-D  Nicoliot,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SIMPLE  RULES 

G  This  contest  is  open  to  all  except  B.  T. 
Babbitt  employees  and  their  families. 

Use  Entry  Blank.  Select  10  best  HOME  or 
FARM  uses  for  a  BABBITT  Brand  of  Lye. 
Number  them  from  1  to  10  in  the  order  of 
their  importance. 

All  members  of  your  family  can  enter.  Each 
may  send  as  many  entries  as  desired.  Each 
entry  must  be  accompanied  by  the  upper  front 
half  part  of  one  label  from  any  BABBITT  Brand 
of  Lye  or  facsimile  . . .  and  mail  to  B.  T.  Babbitt, 
Inc.,  Dept,  3,  386  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Decision  of  three  impartial  Household  Eco¬ 
nomic  Judges  will  be  final.  In  case  of  tie,  dupli¬ 
cate  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

For  additional  FREE  Entry  Blanks  ask  your 
Dealer ...  or  obtain  them  FREE  by  writing 
B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc.  Contest  closes  April  30,  1936. 


ENTER  NOW! 

•  It’s  just  as  easy  to  qualify 
as  the  big  First  Prize  Winner 
of  this  interesting  contest  — 
as  it  is  to  understand  why 
BABBITT  Brands  of  Lye  are 
the  most  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  of  all  lyes  for  farm 
and  home  use.  You  can  always 
depend  on  a  BABBITT  Brand 
of  Lye  to  give  quicker  results, 
more  lasting  results . . .  because 
every  particle  of  it  is  full 
strength  —  full  of  ACTION. 
Now  for  action  on  this  great 
$3500  Prize  Contest !  Read 
the  simple  rules . . .  use  the  con¬ 
venient  Entry  Blank... (it  all 
takes  but  a  few  minutes  . . . 
and  mail  your  Entry  today ! 

292  PRIZES 

1st  Prize-CASH  $251.80 

2nd  and  Srd  Prizes— 2  Elec¬ 
trolux  Refrigerators  at  $250  500.68 
41  h  Prize— European  Trip, 

American  Scantic  Line...  250.88 
5th  Prize— I.  J.  Fox  Fur  Coat  208.00 
6th  Prize-CASH  100.80 

7th  to  11th  — 5  Kalamazoo 

President  Kitchen  Ranges  500.80 
12th  Prize-CASH  50.00 

ISlh  to  17th-5  Everite 

Kitchen  Ranges  .  250.00 

18th  and  19th-CASH-$2S.OO 

each  .  50.00 

20th  to  59th  — 20  Bourjois 

Toilet  Sets  at  $7.50 .  150.00 

40th  to  45rd  — 4  Dowell  Pres¬ 
sure  Cookers . 70.00 

44th  to  47th  — 4  Dowell  Pres¬ 
sure  Can  Sealers  ....  70.00 
48th  to  57th— 10  Admiral  Byrd 
Men’s  Leather  Cossack 

Coats  .  150.00 

58th  to  72nd— 15  SyroCo  Tab- 

orette  Tables  . 180.00 

75rd  to  92nd-CASH-$5  each  100.00 
95rd  to  292nd— 200  Fairway 

Bathroom  Scales  .  500.00 

17  Pr!zes-to  Grocers-CASH  158.00 

PRIZES  FOR  DEALERS 

Cash  Prizes  of  $130.00  awarded  to 
Dealers  whose  customers  win  any  of 
the  first  17  prizes... for  co-operation 
in  displaying  BABBITT  Brands  of 
Lye  and  distributing  Entry  Blanks. 


BABBITT’S  &  RED  SEAL  LYE 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


My  prediction  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  successor  to  the 
AAA  program  of  production  control 
would  have  a  difficult  course  through 
Congress  is  being  borne  out  by  the 
events  of  the  last  two  weeks.  Con¬ 
gress,  having  wandered  out  of  the 
constitutional  pasture  and  having 
been  returned  to  it  in  a  rather  force- 
able  manner  several  times  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  is  inclined  to  eye  the 
boundary  fences  with  more  respect. 
I  cannot  help  feeling  that  we  all  are 
in  a  safer  position  because  of  this 
chastened  attitude  upon  the  part  of 
our  legislative  bodies. 

Progress  ISeeded 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  why 
progress  in  solving  the  nation’s  agri¬ 
cultural  problems  should  entirely 
cease  just  because  in  an  emergency 
a  few  over-zealous  individuals  made 
some  bad  mistakes.  The  country 
should  take  advantage  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  which  we  have  gained  and  of 
the  outline  of  constitutional  limita¬ 
tions  which  has  been  determined,  and 
still  work  out  some  agricultural  ad¬ 
justments  on  nktional  lines.  For¬ 
tunately,  as  I  said  in  the  last  issue. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace 
and  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Davis,  who  made  such  a 
valiant  effort  to  benelit  agriculture 
with  the  AAA,  are  still  in  position 
where  they  can  exercise  leadership. 
Furthermore,  by  now  they  must  have 
a  little  experience  with  the  problems 
with  which  they  have  to  deal  and  a 
better  idea  of  their  own  limitations 
as  administrators. 

If  these  men  are  as  sincere  as  I 
honestly  believe  them  to  be,  they  will 
avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  old  AAA: 

( I )  They  will  seek  a  program  in 
which  all  farmers  can  participate  to 
advantage,  instead  of  a  program 
benefitting  only  the  farmers  of  the 
South  and  Mid-west. 

(2)  They  will  decentralize  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  whatever  plan  is  fin¬ 
ally  adopted,  and  hand  in  hand  with 
this  decentralization  they  will  remove 
from  taxpayers’  backs  the  expense 
of  the  enormous  bureaus  which  were 
being  built  up  on  the  revenues  from 
processing  taxes. 

(3)  They  will  curtail  the  propa¬ 
ganda  factory  which  was  being  built 
up  in  Washington  to  sell  the  old  AAA 
to  the  country  in  more  or  less  com¬ 
plete  disregard  of  both  fact  and 
reason.  I  honestly  believe  that  both 
Wallace  and  Davis  had  their  leader¬ 
ship  impaired,  if  not  considerably 
discredited,  by  AAA  propaganda. 
In  the  future,  they  should  depend 
upon  results  rather  than  claims  for 
the  support  of  their  programs. 

(4)  They  will  not  permit  Con¬ 
gress  to  “pass  the  buck”  to  the 
Land  Grant  Colleges  by  making 
them  responsible  for  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  any  agricultural  adjust¬ 
ment  programs  which  require  po¬ 
licing  and  the  supervision  of  finan¬ 


cial  transactions  between  govern¬ 
ment  and  farmers. 

Keep  Colleges  Educational 

I  can  speak  with  real  feeling  on 
point  “4^  above.  Washington  hav¬ 
ing  failed  with  the  old  AAA  pro¬ 
gram  not  only  because  it  was  uncon¬ 
stitutional  btit  also  because  it  was 
too  big  to  administer — a  fact  which 
would  have  resulted  in  its  ulti¬ 
mate  downfall  anyway — is  now 
playing  with  the  idea  of  48  little 
A  A  As  and  with  the  idea  of  making 
the  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  County 
Agents  in  each  State  the  administra¬ 
tors  of  whatever  is  attempted  along 
the  lines  of  agricultural  adjustment. 

I  can  think  of  no  arrangement 
which  could  be  worse  for  agricul¬ 
ture  than  to  involve  purely  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  which  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  research  and  the  resident 
and  extension  teaching  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  in  transactions  with  farmers  in 
which  money  passes  for  the  purchase 
of  land,  for  the  rental  of  land,  or 
for  any  purpose  whatsoever. 

Years  ago  along  with  others,  not¬ 
edly  M.  C.  Burritt  who  then  was  Ex¬ 
tension  Director  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  I  took 
the  same  position  concerning  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  Colleges  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Farm  Bureaus  in  business. 
I  insisted  then,  and  I  insist  now,  that 
educational  institutions  like  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations  and  Coun¬ 
ty  Farm  Bureaus  supporting  County 
Agricultural  Agents  should  keep  out 
of  business.  If  farmers  want  to  go 
into  business,  let  them  finance, 
equip,  and  man  their  own  coopera¬ 
tive  organizations.  A  program  of 
freedom  from  organic  association 
with  State  supported  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  is  also  best  for  cooperatives. 

Here’s  Hoping 

But  to  return  to  the  point  which  I 
started  out  to  make :  there  are  still 
a  lot  of  things  in  the  way  of  na¬ 
tional  adjustments  for  agriculture 
which  can  be  made  under  federal 
leadership  and  within  constitutional 
limits.  The  best  men  to  determine 
what  these  things  are,  provided  they 
have  learned  anything  from  their  ex¬ 
perience,  are  the  fellows  who  were 
responsible  for  the  old  Farm  Board 
program  and  for  the  AAA  program. 
I  can  pretty  nearly  name  them  on 
the  fingers  of  my  two  hands.  Most 
of  them  are  around  Washington  as 
I  am  writing  this.  They  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  few  additions  to  their  raaks, 
like  Tugwell,  who  haven’t  helped 
them  in  their  thinking  or  in  their 
practicability. 

To  my  mind  these  men  continue 
to  be  agriculture’s  best  bet  for  the 
program  which  will  be  most  effective 
in  bringing  about  agricultural  ad¬ 
justments  within  constitutional  lim¬ 
its.  Fortunately,  whatever  they  pro¬ 
pose  will  be  looked  over  with 
a  cold  and  fishy  eye  by  Congress. 
Congress,  however,  I  am  convinced, 
will  cooperate  by  passing  any  plan 
which  has  the  earmarks  of  constitu¬ 


This  is  one  of  the  Dorset-Merino  cross-bred  lambs  which  we  plan  to 
breed  this  spring,  when  she  will  be  about  a  year  old,  for  a  crop  of  fall 
lambs.  She  was  wild  and  badly  scared  when  the  picture  was  taken 
so  it  does  not  do  her,  or  her  flock  mates  who  look  like  her,  justice. 


tionality  and  which  appears  possible 
of  practical  administration.  Wallace, 
Davis,  et  al,  still  have  their  chance. 
I  am  not  for  condemning  them  be¬ 
cause  of  their  mistakes ;  I  am  for 
profiting  by  the  experience  which  I 
hope  they  have  gained. 


Silage  Notes 

Waldo  Roberts,  Valley  Side  Farm, 
Remsen,  N.  Y.,  has  sent  me  a  sample 
of  clover  ensilage.  Mr.  Roberts 
writes :  “I  put  this  in  the  silo  last  sum¬ 
mer  —  I  had  com  on  top  of  it  —  and 
have  just  gotten  down  to  it  now.  There 
is  some  spoilage  near  the  wall  of  the 
silo  pit.  I  used  no  molasses,  just  put 
the  clover  in  as  green  and  wet  as  I 
could.  The  cows  seem  to  like  it.” 

The  above  experience  of  Mr.  Roberts 
and  of  others  who  have  reported  to  me 
rather  convinces  me  that  it  is  practical 
to  mix  second-cutting  clover  and  alfalfa 
with  com  in  a  silo.  I  imagine  that 
there  is  sugar  enough  in  the  corn  to 
take  care  of  the  fermentation  which  is 
necessary  to  make  the  corn  into  good 
ensilage,  plus  some  excess  to  make  up 
for  the  lack  of  it  in  the  clover.  At  any 
rate,  I  am  sure  that  rather  than  let 
good  second-cutting  clover  and  ^Ifalfa 
spoil  because  of  wet  weather,  I  would 
put  it  in  a  silo,  pack  it  and  wet  it  down 
thoroughly,  and  mn  corn  either  in  with 
it  or  on  top  of  it. 

We  are  now  half  way  down  on  our 
tub  of  alfalfa  ensilage  which  was  made 
by  adding  2  per  cent  molasses  by 
weight  to  green  chopped  alfalfa.  There 
is  still  some  spoilage  around  the  rim 
of  the  silo  and  where  the  doors  have 
leaked  air.  We  are  sure  from  our  ex¬ 
perience  to  date  that  even  when  le¬ 
gumes  are  treated  with  molasses  in 
an  endeavor  to  make  ensilage,  it  is  al¬ 
so  going  to  be  necessary  to  pack  and 
wet  down  the  chopped  legume  more 
thoroughly  than  is  necessary  when 
making  corn  ensilage. 

Right  after  Farmers’  Week,  I  am 
going  to  mail  out  samples  of  our  alfalfa 
ensilage  at  Simnygables  to  a  list  of 
people  who  have  asked  for  these 
samples.  It  may  be  that  there  are 
other  readers  of  this  page  who  would 
like  to  see  what  the  stuff  looks  and 
smells  like.  If  you  are  such  a  person, 
let  me  have  your  name  at  once. 

I  think  I  have  already  tpjd  you  that 
at  Sunnygables  this  year,  we  plan  on 


growing  twenty  acres  of  soy  beans  to 
put  in  a  silo.  We  figure  on  doping  the 
chopped  soy  beans  with  the  same 
amount  of  molasses  we  used  in  making 
the  alfalfa  ensilage  which  we  are  now 
feeding.  Part  of  these  soy  beans  will 
be  planted  on  land  which  was  fiood 
swept,  so  we  are  not  too  sure  of  a  good 
crop.  We  intend  to  harvest  the  soy 
beans  in  August  and  seed  the  field  to 
alfalfa  without  plowing.  We  feel  pret¬ 
ty  sure  that  we  shall  be  able  to  make 
first  class  soy  bean  ensilage.  We  are 
not  so  sure  of  a  crop,  nor  of  getting  a 
good  stand  of  alfalfa.  Weather  will  be 
a  big  factor  in  determining  both  of 
these  results. 

*  »  * 

One  Feeding  a  Day 

This  winter,  quite  without  planning 
it,  we  have  an  excellent  test  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  feeding  a  herd  of 
beef  cattle  once  and  twice  a  day.  Our 
herd  of  positive  cows  is  being  wintered 
on  another  farm  where  their  only  shelt¬ 
er  is  an  old  hay  barn.  They  have  been 
there  about  two  months  now  and  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  they  have  been  fed  each 
afternoon  about  four  o’clock  on  hay 
and  a  poor  quality  of  com  stover.  We 
expected,  with  this  sort  of  rough  treat¬ 
ment,  that  they  would  grow  thin  in 
flesh.  They  may  have  lost  some 
weight  but,  if  they  have,  it  isn’t  very 
apparent.  They  seem  to  be  in  excel¬ 
lent  health  and  spirits,  despite  the  long 
stretch  of  sub-zero  weather. 

As  a  check  against  the  feeding  of 
this  positive  herd,  we  have  the  main 
breeding  herd  which  Ts  housed  in  a 
very  comfortable  basement  at  Sunny¬ 
gables.  Without  my  realizing  it,  the 
boys  — -  because  of  force  of  habit,  I 
suppose,  more  than  anything  else  — 
started  feeding  the  brewing  herd  al¬ 
falfa  ensilage  and  chopped  hay  twice 
a  day.  The  quality  of  feed  which  these 
cows  have  had  is  better  than  the  posi¬ 
tive  herd  has  received,  they  have  had 
more  of  it,  and  they  have  enjoyed  more 
comfortable  quarters.  Yet  the  con¬ 
census  of  opinion  is  that  the  positive 
cows  are  doing  a  little  better. 

While  we  have  fed  our  beef  cattle 
only  once  a  day  for  two  years  up  to 
this  present  winter,  we  have  never  had 
a  comparative  test  of  the  practice.  It 
is  my  definite  conclusion  that  it  is  a 
waste  of  labor  to  feed  a  breeding  herd 
of  beef  cattle  more  than  once  a  day, 
and  that  the  best  time  for  such  feeding 
is  in  the  late  afternoon. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  15,  1936 
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Conducted  by  H.  L.  COSLINE 

525.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  uav  .?25.nn  for 
evidence  leading  to  the  arre.st.  conviction  au<l  imprisonment  for  at  lea.st  .SO  days 
of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attemijt  to  defraud  on  the  premises 
an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Sub.scriber  who  lias  Protective  Service  Bureau 
Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim  for 
tile  reuarri  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction.  Reward 
does  NOT  apply  to  conviction  for  theft. 

.Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureati  is  contined  to  our  Subscribers.  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collection.s  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  include  obligations 
between  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  tliaii  ti  monttis  old)  ;  and  any  in- 
iiulries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  tlie  problems  of  farming  or  liome  mak¬ 
ing.  Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau,  American  Agriculturist.  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Ititaca,  N. 
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Indemnities 


Insurance  Against  What? 

A  month  ago  an  agent  from  an  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Automobilists  in  Newark.  N.  J., 
sold  my  father  and  mother  some  accident 
insurance  for  my  car.  About  ten  days 
later  we  received  a  letter  saying  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  company  would  bring  the 
policy.  We  have  not  heard  from  them 
since.  We  made  a  down  payment  of 
$10.00. 

We  suspect  that  our  subscriber  has 
purchased  membership  in  a  Motorists’ 
Association,  and  not  a  liability  insur¬ 
ance  policy  on  his  car.  Judging  from 
letters  we  have  received,  many  sub¬ 
scribers  have  been  fooled  like  that. 
The  agent  talks  glibly  of  insurance,  but 
truth  is  that  mem¬ 
bership  includes  a 
personal  accident 
^  policy  similar  to  the 
ones  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  salesmen 
sell  for  a  dollar.  It’s 
worth  the  dollar.  Question  is  —  are 
other  services  included  in  membership 
woi’th  $29,  or  whatever  membership 
costs  ?  Many  readers  who  thought 
they  were  buying  insurance  against 
property  damage  or  personal  injury 
done  by  their  own  car,  think  not. 

By  all  means  when  you  are  buying 
insurance  on  your  car,  deal  with  com¬ 
panies  licensed  to  do  business  in  the 
state  where  you  live.  Above  all,  before 
you  part  with  your  money,  know  what 
you  are  getting. 

*  *  * 

For  Bigger  and  Better  Lotteries 

I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to  the  NA¬ 
TIONAL  WOMEN’S  MODERATION 
UNION  FOR  LEGALIZING  LOTTERIES, 
INC.,  of  1819  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

I  sent  $1.00  for  membership.  Now  they 
have  sent  me  five  tickets  to  sell. 

Seems  to  me  some  danger  that  this 
country  is  getting  “lottery-mad.”  It 
is  a  matter  of  record  that  for  every 
winner,  there  must  be  many  losers,  and 
that  the  gullibility  of  the  people  has 
been  used  in  selling  tickets  by  some 
promoters  who  have  not  been  on  the 
square.  Perhaps  the  organization 
about  which  our  subscriber  is  inquiring 
is  more  interested  in  selling  tickets 
than  they  are  in  legalizing  lotteries. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  feel  that  the 
laws  are  plenty  loose  enough  already. 
^  * 

Sales  Promotion  Institute 

I  hold  an  overdue  note  for  a  consider¬ 
able  sum,  signed  by  William  Willard.  He 
was  president  of  the  National  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Institute  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

A  letter  to  Mr.  Willard  at  the  above 
address  came  back  unclaimed.  The 

National  Better 
Business  Bureau 
states  that  they 

have  had  no  word  of 
his  activities  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  We 
are  informed  that 

Willard  has,  in  the  past,  been  arrested 

on  several  occasions  for  passing  bad 
checks. 

If  any  reader  knows  his  present  ad¬ 
dress,  we  would  appreciate  the  infor¬ 
mation. 

*  *  * 

Daisy  and  Lionel  Stebbing 
Barred  fpom  Mails 

On  December  14,  1935,  a  postal  fraud 
order  was  issued  against  Daisy  Steb¬ 
bing,  Lionel  Stebbing  and  the  Stebbing 
System  at  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.  The  en¬ 
tire  enterprise  was  operated  from  an 
apartment  by  Mrs.  Daisy  Stebbing, 
wife  of  Lionel  Stebbing  of  London, 
England.  Under  the  latter  name,  Mrs. 
Stebbing  advertised  a  so-called  height 


Recently  Paid 


policyholders 


Paid  Policyholders  to  January  1,  1936 .  $423,540.28 

Paid  Policyholders  during  January  .  6,453.52 

$429,993.80 


increasing  course  whereby,  it  was  al¬ 
leged,  persons  could  increase  their 
height  by  several  inches.  Expert  testi¬ 
mony  was  adduced  that  this  course, 
consisting  essentially  of  calisthenics, 
was  worthless  for  the  purpose  intend¬ 
ed.  This  advertising  was  the  subject 
of  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  National 
Better  Business  Bureau  on  June  13, 
1934. 

Under  the  name  of  Daisy  Stebbing, 
there  was  sold  an  alleged  treatment  for 
the  reduction  of  weight  and  another 
to  increase  weight  and  develop  the 
form.  Both  “treatments”  consisted  es¬ 
sentially  of  a  cream  together  with 
recommendations  as  to  exercise  and 
diet. 

Chemical  analysis  showed  that  the 
alleged  reducing  cream  and  so-called 
developing  cream  were  of  practically 
the  same  composition.  It  was  also 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Postmaster  General  that  neither  “treat¬ 
ment”  would  accomplish  the  miraculous 
things  claimed  for  them. 

*  *  * 

Not  Published 

Tower  Magazine  Inc.,  went  into  re¬ 
ceivership  in  September,  1935,  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  still  pending.  Naturally, 
the  publication  of  the  various  maga¬ 
zines  put  out  by  this  firm  has  been  sus¬ 
pended,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  pub¬ 
lication  will  be  resumed.  Nor  do  we 
know  whether  any  refunds  will  be 
made  to  those  subscribers  whose  sub¬ 
scriptions  still  have  some  time  to  run. 

* 

No  Reply 

I  shipped  some  potatoes  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Produce  Company  in  Boston  for 
which  I  have  not  been  paid.  I  went  to 
Boston  to  see  them  but  could  not  get  the 
money. 

As  yet,  we  have  had  no  reply  to  the 
letter  we  wrote  the  company. 

*  *  ♦ 

Quite  an  Investment! 

I  have  had  several  requests  to  act  as  a 
branch  manager  for  a  FINANCE  EX¬ 
TENSION  CORPORATION,  HAMMOND, 
IND.  They  wish  me  to  put  up  $850.00  in 
the  form  of  a  draft  made  out  to  myself, 
to  be  used  as  office  expenses.  Can  you 
tell  me  how  substantial  this  company  is 
and  what  their  method  of  operation  Is  7 
They  wish  me  to  come  to  Chicago  and 
promise  to  pay  expenses  whether  they 
hire  me  or  not.  So  far,  they  have  given 
very  few  particulars  about  their  business. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  “branch 
manager”  BUYS  100  collection  sys¬ 
tems  at  $8.50  each  and  then  attempts 
to  sell  them  to  merchants  at  $30.00 
each.  That  sounds  more  like  going  in¬ 
to  business  for  oneself  than  it  does  like 
being  a  branch  manager.  Besides,  sup¬ 
pose  you  can’t  sell  them! 

❖  ♦  * 

Pennsylvania  Livestock  Dealers 
Must  Be  Licensed 

Pennsylvania  dealers  and  brokers  in 
livestock  who  handle  more  than  100 
head  of  animals  in  a  year  must  be 
licensed  by  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  law,  passed  by 
the  1931  General  Assembly,  also  pro¬ 
vides  that  applications  must  be  on  file 
by  December  1  of  each  calendar  year, 
thus  giving  the  department  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  investigate  the  applicant  be¬ 
fore  the  license  for  the  ensuing  year  is 
issued.  Nine  hundred  and  forty-four 
dealers  and  brokers  were  licensed  in 
1935.  No  license  fee  is  charged.  The 
purpose  of  the  law  is  to  give  the  State 
bureau  of  animal  industry  additional 
means  of  checking  transmissible  live¬ 
stock  diseases. 


Elizabeth  D.  LaBrie,  East  Jaffrey,  N.  H — $  18.57 


-Uuto  collision — injuries 

Russell  Covey,  Federalsburg,  Md.  -  42.86 

Auto  accident — frac.  jiuv 
W.  A.  Hogencamp,  Star  Route,  So.  Plym¬ 
outh,  N.  Y.  _ A - - -  60.00 

Auto  collision — inj.  eye,  arm,  wrist,  leg 
Marjorie  Perry.  W.  Stewarlstown,  N.  H...  8.57 

Auto  collision — lacerated  scalp  &  forehead 
Mrs.  Lillian  M.  Tobin.  West  Lebanon.  N.H.  20.00 
Auto  accident — -sprained  ankle 

W.  C.  Swayze,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. -  10.00 

Auto  collision — sprained  knee 
Mrs.  Flora  L.  Mallette,  Haverhill,  N.  H.--  37.14 

Thrown  from  load  of  wood — inj.  back  &  hip 


G.  0.  Donahue,  Est.,  R.  I,  Hampton.  Conn.  1000.00 

Auto  accident — mortuary 

William  Snyder,  Stage  Route.  Gilboa,  N.  Y.  50.00 

Auto  collision  -frac.  knee 


G.  W.  Sherman.  Mansfield,  Pa -  130.00 

Thrown  from  truck — Injuries 

James  Hildreth.  R.  5,  Bridgeton.  N.  J -  57.14 

Auto  collision — lacerations,  contusions 

W.  W.  Boyer,  Interlaken,  N.  Y -  130.00 

Auto  collision — inj.  sternum,  frac.  ribs 

Fred  Albone.  R.  I,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y -  100.00 

-Auto  colligion — f rac.  skull 

Lloyd  Smith.  R.  I.  Cassville.  N.  Y -  28.57 

Auto  hit  tree — strained  knee 

A.  T.  Miner.  R.  I,  Sheldon,  Vt .  130.00 

Auto  hit  stone  wall — frac.  pelvis  &  ribs 

Chelsia  Mason.  Albany.  Vt.  -  4.28 

Auto  accident— injuries 

0.  A.  Gilbert,  R.2,  East  Aurora.  N.  Y...  127.14 

Auto  hit  pole — frac.  skull 

C.  L.  Hadden,  R.  I,  Savannah.  N.  Y -  24.28 

Auto  collision — frac.  rib.s 

Phillip  Fleming.  Jr.,  Est.,  R.l.  CalifOR,  N.J.  1000.00 
Head  on  collision — mortuary 

Herrick  Lohnes,  R.  3,  Troy.  N.  Y -  500.00 

Auto  struck  tree — loss  of  eye 

Joseph  Sanok,  Maple  Ave.,  Goshen.  N.  Y. _  34.28 

Truck  hit  pole — cont.  knee 
Stephen  Charnick,  R.  I.  Sanborn.  N.  Y...  38.57 

-Auto  collision — contusions 

Bernard  Amo,  Est.,  Canastota.  N.  Y -  1000.00 

.Auto  collision — mortuary 

R.  L.  Merrick,  R.  I.  Farmingdale.  N.  J...  60.00 

Truck  collision — frac.  hand  bones 

Jefferson  Girard,  Modeltown,  N.  Y -  30.00 

Auto  accident— concussion  brain,  brui.ses 


P.  S.  Philhower,  Upper  Black  Eddy.  Pa...  5.00 

Stnick  by  auto— cont usions,  sprained  back 

Cora  VanSwall,  R.  2,  Canastota,  N.  Y. _  17.14 

Auto  overturned — contusions  &  bruises 

A.  H.  Mickel,  Carlisle,  N.  Y.  _ ^ -  10.00 

Auto  overturned — inj.  shoulder 

C.  T.  Reed.  Hanover,  N.  H.' _  130.00 

Auto  accident— brain  concu-ssion.  contusioms 

J.  H.  Benedict,  R.  I,  Wilson,  N.  Y -  20.00 

Auto  collision — cut  nose,  inj.  knee 

Alice  I.  Crysler,  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y _  10.00 

Auto  struck  culvert — brui.ses 

Homer  Gagnon,  R.  2,  Skowhegan,  Me.  _  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — sprained  ankle 

Edward  Colomy,  Vassalboro,  Me.  _  30.00 

Struck  by  atito — frac.  leg.  cuts 

M.  J.  Laliberte,  Hardwick,  Vt.  -  25.71 

Auto  overturned — ^sprkined  shoulder 

Bertha  M.  Glassey,  New  London.  N.  H -  22.86 

Auto  hit  pole — body  bniises 
Lambert  Rupell,  R.  I,  N.  Windham.  Conn.  20.00 

.Auto  accident — contusions  &  lacerations 

Ursula  B.  Tracey,  Canandaigua.  N.  Y _  7.14 

Auto  collision — contu.sipns 
Hattie  VanNamee.  R.  I,  Gouverneur.  N.  Y.  97.14 
Auto  accident — inj.  nose,  cheek,  thigh,  hand 

Max  Krug.  Little  Valley,  N.  Y.  _  40.00 

Auto  coHi.sion — inj.  hip 

Joseph  Kalet,  R.  I,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y. _  40.00 

•Auto  accident — frac.  ribs 

Bessie  T.  Ecker.  Herkimer.  N.  Y -  8.57 

Auto  collision — contusions 

C.  L.  Wickham,  Unionville,  N.  Y; _  114.28 

.Auto  hit  tree — lacerated  wrist,  Inj.  chest 

Blanche  Lawton,  Spencer.  N.  Y -  20.00 

Auto  accident — cuts,  bruises,  shock 

Elizabeth  Stiles,  Hamilton.  N.  Y -  40.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  rib.s 

B.  W.  Compher,  Burkittsville,  Md.  _  34.28 

Auto  accident — injuries 

Alcide  Parent.  Shoreham,  Vt.  _ _  40.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — frac.  ribs 

B.  C.  Toomey,  Canton.  N.  Y.  _  30.00 

Auto  hit  post — injuries 

David  Holland,  Candor,  N.  Y -  20.00 

Sleigh  overturned — sprained  ankle 

Carrie  B.  Herrington,  Hillsdale.  N.  Y -  10.00 

Auto  accident — ciihs,  bruises,  frac.  ribs 
Lawrence  E.  Clark,  Est.,  East  Granby.  Conn.  1000.00 
Auto  struck  tree —  mortuary 


To  date  5,480  policyholders  have  received  weekly  or  death  indemnities. 


Keep  your  policy  renewed 

A.  A.  Associates,  Inc, 


10  North  Cherry  St 


LICENSED  AGENTS  FOR  (ocSao)./  LIMITED  $1.00  POLICIES 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


A  long  step  F orward 


FEEDING 

PROGRAM^ 


Leave  calf  with  cow  for  at  least  one  day  but  not 
longer  than  four  days.  Teach  calf  to  drink,  and 
feed  not  to  exceed  8  pounds  whole  ipilk  daily 
to  the  seventh  day. 

Whole  Milk  —  Feed  Daily : 

2nd  week,  not  to  exceed .  9  lbs. 

3rd  week,  not  to  exceed . lO  lbs. 

4th  week,  not  to  exceed . 9  lbs. 

Sth  week,  not  to  exceed .  7  lbs. 

6th  week,  not  to  exceed .  6  lbs. 

7th  week,  not  to  exceed .  4  lbs. 

Total,  350  lbs.  whole  milk  not  including 
colostrum.  Always  feed  milk  in  clean  pads, 
regularly  twice  daily.  Feed  it  fresh  and  at  the 
same  temperature  at  each  feed,  preferably  at 
95  to  98  degrees  F. 

Feed  G.L.F.  Calf  Starter  to  calves  when 
two  weeks  of  age,  in  a  shallow  box  nailed  up 
on  one  side  of  the  pen.  Box  4  ft.  long,  8 
inches  wide  and  4  inches  deep  is  good  size  for 
4  or  5  calves.  Feed  them  all  they  will  eat  until 
the  calves  are  eating  an  average  of  4  lbs.  per  day. 

Feed  G.  L.  F.  Fitting  Ration  as  soon  as 
calves  are  eating  4  lbs.  per  day  of  Calf 
f^tarter,  and  gradually  change  from  Calf 
Starter  to  Fitting  Ration.  Discontinue  G.L.F. 
Calf  Starter  entirely  at  16  weeks  of  age.  , 

Hay:  When  calves  will  eat  hay,  let  them  have 
all  of  the  good  quality  timothy-clover  mixed 
hay  they  will  consume.  Ordinarily,  calves  will 
not  eat  much  hay  or  grain  before  they  are  three 
weeks  of  age.  Second  cutting  timothy-clover 
mixed  hay  is  best.  High  quality  clover  or 
alfalfa  hay  may  cause  scours. 

Water ;  Let  the  calves  have  access  to  water  at 
all  times  after  they  are  3  weeks  of  age. 

Salt;  G.L.F.  Calf  Starter  and  G.L.F.  Fitting 
Ration  contain  salt,  but  in  addition  a  block 
of  salt  where  the  calves  can  lick  it  is  desirable. 

It  should  never  be  necessary  to  feed  any  calf 
more  than  4  lbs.  of  dry  concentrate  before  6 
months  of  age.  After  6  months,  3  lbs.  should 
be  enough  where  the  roughage  is  of  recom¬ 
mended  quality. 

FEED  REQUIRED 
TO  SIX  MONTHS  OF  AGE 

350  pounds  Whole  Milk 
300  pounds  Calf  Starter 
300  pounds  Fitting  Ration 
600  pounds  Good  Hay 

*  *  * 

★  These  figures  are  based  on  Holstein  calves. 
.Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Ayrshire  calves  generally 
do  not  begin  to  eat  hay  and  concentrates  in 
large  quantities  as  soon  as  Holstein,  Brown 
Swiss  or  Shorthorn  calves.  They  should, 
therefore,  have  whole  milk  in  less  amount  at 
the  start  and  for  a  longer  time  (9  to  16  weeks), 
depending  on  the  size  and  vigor  of  the  calf. 


These  Calf  Starter  calves  weighed  237  lbs.  at  16  weeks.  Daily  gain  1.5  lbs. 


ai.F.  Cll  UlllEI 


A  concentrate  mixture  to  be  fed  dry — now  offered  for  the  first 
time  by  G.L.F.  as  the  basis  of  an  improved  feeding  program. 
Calves  raised  by  this  simple,  labor-saving  method  have  made 
better  than  average  gains  —  show  sleek  coats  and  freedom 
from  scours.  Formula  proved  by  long-time  tests. 


G.L.F.  now  offers  for  the  first  time  a  calf  starter  to 
be  fed  dry.  Safer  and  more  convenient  than  the 
gruel  rhethod  of  feeding,  this  feed  is  the  answer  to  the 
need  for  a  concentrate  mixture  that  calves  will  eat 
readily  at  an  early  age,  so  that  there  will  be  no  lag 
in  growth  when  whole  milk  is  discontinued  at  seven 
weeks. 

During  the  early  weeks  calves  make  cheaper  gains 
per  pound  of  feed  than  they  can  make  later  on.  This 
is  the  period  when  it  is  most  important  to  feed  calves 
well  for  most  efficient  use  of  feed,  cheapest  gains,  and 
best  development.  With  this  new  method  you  start 
»  calves  on  whole  milk,  gradually  replace  the  milk 
with  G.L.F.  Calf  Starter,  until  at  seven  weeks  the 
calves  are  on  dry  feed.  Excellent  growth  is  obtained 
at  less  than  the  cost  of  full  skim  milk  feeding. 

This  method  is  clean,  labor-saving,  economical. 
There  is  less  danger  of  the  calves  going  off  their  feed. 
Calves  raised  in  this  way  have  neither  scoured  nor 
been  constipated.  Average  gain  up  to  six  months  has 
been  over  1.5  lbs.  per  day  (normal  for  Holsteins,  1.44 
lbs.  per  day). 

G.L.F.  Calf  Starter  is  a  new  feed  only  in  the  sense 
that  it  has  never  before  been  placed  on  the  market. 


This  heifer  raised  on  the  Calf  Starter  plan  weighed  1390  lbs.  at  2  years 
9  months.  As  a  2-year  old  to  February  1,  1936  she  has  produced 
7868  lbs.  milk,  276  lbs.  butterfat  in  161  days. 

Experimental  work  has  been  carried  on  at  Cornell 
University  over  a  period  of  years,  and  cows  have  been 
grown  to  maturity  on  this  feeding  program.  The 
formula  has  been  public  property  for  a  full  year. 

In  offering  G.L.F.  Calf  Starter  to  dairymen, 
G.L.F.  is  merely  making  available  a  feed  and  a  feed¬ 
ing  program  proved  by  experiment  and  practice  to 
be  a  sound  and  successful  method  of  raising  calves. 


IN  CALF-REARING  METHODS 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.-ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


}\arper  Sibley  Elected  Chairman 

Kmerican  \griculturist  foundation 


A.  H,  Packard, 
yice-Chahman. 


IN  THE  October  26,  1935,  issue  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  announcement  was  made 
of  the  establishment  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  Research  Foundation.  On  Wednesday, 
February  12,  final  transfer  of  property  rights 
of  American  Agriculturist  was  made  to  the 
Foundation,  the  new  Board  of  Directors  or¬ 
ganized,  and  officers  elect¬ 
ed. 

At  the  Master  Farmer 
Banquet  on  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning,  February  13,  at 
Ithaca,  the  purposes  of  the 
Foundation  were  explained 
to  between  four  and  five 
hundred  readers  and 
friends  who  attended. 

In  brief,  the  former  own¬ 
ers  of  the  paper  have  estab¬ 
lished  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  Research  Founda¬ 
tion,  presenting  to  it  all  the  common  stock  of 
American  Agriculturist  Inc.,  in  order  that  the 
Foundation  may  devote  the  profits  of  the 
paper  to  the  service  of  agriculture  and  home 
economics.  In  turning  over  the  common  stock 
control  to  the  Foundation,  the  new  Board  of 
Directors  have  been  presented  with  a  balance 
sheet,  prepared  by  a  certified  public  account¬ 
ant,  showing  that  the  only  indebtedness  against 
the  publication  is  in  the  form  of  notes,  given 
in  order  that  the  paper  might  retire  all  its  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  and  purchase  its  printing  plant. 
These  notes  repre¬ 
sent  only  a  compara- 

victual  or  group  will 
have  a  dollar’s  intcr- 
("st  in.  this  great  puh- 

hcation.  The  holder  of  the  notes  has  no  con¬ 
trol  of  the  paper  or  its  policies. 

For  two  years  American  Agricidturist  has 
shown  a  profit.  In  advertising  lineage  it  has 
climbed  steadily  right  through  the  depression 
to  the  leadership  of  its  competition.  Cash 
subscription  receipts  for  months  have  been  the 


Harper  Sibley,  Chairman  or  Foandation  Board  of  Directors. 


E,  C.  Weatkerbf. 


David  H,  Agans. 


highest  in  the  history  of  the  paper.  Its  total 
circulation  is  now  approximately  170,000,  all 
in  the  northeastern  states,  and  the  financial 
future  of  the  paper  is  exceedingly  bright. 
This  valuable  property,  which  we  regard  as  an 

effective  educational 
institution,  is  being 

an  institution. 

The  setting  up  of 
American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Foundation  is  in  line  with  the  recent  ac¬ 
tion  taken  by  Mr.  Gannett,  when  he  announc¬ 
ed  the  establishment  of  the  Frank  E.  Gannett 
Newspaper  Foundation,  Inc.  His  Founda¬ 
tion  proposes  ultimately  to  devote  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  all  Gannett  newspaper  properties  to 
public,  charitable,  educational  and  general 


Irving  W.  IngallM. 


Miss  Elizabeth  MacDonald, 
Secretary- T  reasarer. 


His 


philanthropic  uses  in  the 
communities  in  which  the 
various  newspapers  are 
published. 

A  m  eric  an  Agricidturist 
now  has  two  Boards  of  Di¬ 
rectors,  one  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Research 
Foundation,  and  one  for 
the  actual  operation  of  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  itself. 

Mr.  Gannett  is  and  will 
continue  to  be  chairman  of 

the  Board  of  American  Agriculturist.  _ 

splendid  newspaper  experience  and  his  con¬ 
structive  attitude  toward  all  public  questions 
have  been  of  inestimable  value  to  our  publica¬ 
tion,  and  the  operating  staff  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
our  appreciation  of  Mr.  Gannett’s  help. 

The  certificate  of  American  Agriculturist 
Research  Foundation 
pledges  it  to  continue  to  de¬ 
velop  a  farm  journal  and 
agricultural  newspaper  that 
is  independent  of  politics, 
free  from  the  necessity  of 
earning  profits  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  individuals,  and  con¬ 
structive  in  attitude  and 
policies.  The  only  condi¬ 
tion  connected  w  ith  the  gift 
of  American  Agriculturist 
stock  to  the  Foundation  is 
that  the  publication  must 
never  be  permitted  to  accept  liquor  advertis¬ 
ing  in  any  form. 

The  Foundation,  after  necessary  improve¬ 
ments  for  the  magazine  have  been  provided, 
and  after  adequate  reserves  have  been  set  up, 
is  authorized  to  establish  fellowships  at  Land 
Grant  colleges  of  agriculture  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  to  aid  movements  in  the  interests  of 
the  farm  jmuth  of  America,  and  to  support,  as 
the  directors  may  see  fit,  any  other  enterprise 
for  improving  the  economic  condition  and  the 
social  wellbeing  and  happiness  of  those  who 
dwell  on  the  land. 

Seven  directors  are  provided  for  the  Foun¬ 
dation,  three  of  them  ex  officio  —  the  editor, 
circulation  manager,  and  advertising  manager 
of  American  Agriculturist.  Three,  at  the  rate 
of  one  a  year,  will  be  elected  from  nomina¬ 
tions  made  by  American  Agriculturist  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  seventh  will  {Turn  to  Page  22) 


E.  R.  Eastman. 


For  Spring  Style  Trends,  See  Pages  20  and  21 
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can  buy  many  tires  at  price? 
■*■  that  seem  to  promise  a  tidy  saving. 
But  a  tire  that  does  not  offer  safety 
often  proves  a  very  dear  bargain! 

That  is  why  the  famous  Goodyear 
Pathfinder  is  the  world’s  first-choice 
economy  tire.  Millions  say  it  excels 
many  higher  priced  tires  in  safety 
and  mileage.  Yet  it  sells  at  a  really 
thrifty  price! 

Look  at  these  advantages  — 
for  so  little  money 

Extra-thick  tread... wide,  flat,  tough 
...that  gives  you  surprising  mileage. 

Traction  in  the  center  of  the  tread... 
deep  cut  blocks  with  quick-stopping, 
life-saving  grip  .  .  .  that  give  you 
greater  safety. 

Patented  Supertwdst  Cord  in  every 
ply . . .  that  gives  maximum  blowout 
protection. 

More  shoulder  non-skid  andprismed 
sidewalls  that  give  you  extra  grip  on 
curves... more  grip  in  ruts  and  mud. 

Genuine  Goodyear  quality 

And  remember  you  get  all  this  in  a 
genuine  Goodyear — with  the  Good¬ 
year  name  and  house  flag  on  the 
sidewall  that  stands  the  world  over 
for  greatest  value  in  materials  and 
workmanship.  No  wonder  thrifty 
motorists  have  bought  more  than 
twenty-two  million  Pathfinders! 

Buy  no  tire  until  you  see  this 
amazing  value  that  only  the 
world’s  largest  tire  man- 
ufacturer  can  offer  at  8^"^^ 
prices  starting  as  low  as 


PASSENGER 
AND  TRUCK  TIRES 

>  • 

KLINGTITE  FARM  BELTS 
SPRAY  HOSE 


American  Agriculturist,  February  29,  1936 


“Those  CCC  guys  don^t  care  where  they 
plant  their  trees,  do  they.’’ — Judge. 


Sass  and  Applesass 


Save  the  Rolling  Pin! 

WE  enjoj^  the  American  Agriculturist 
a  great  deal.  Its  different  depart¬ 
ments  are  splendid  and  one  way  really  to 
get  all  its  value  is  to  make  your  own  filing 
system  from  it.  Clip  articles  each  week 
and  save  them  under  proper  headings. 
We  like  the  loose  leaf  notebook  system, 
pasting  the  clippings  on  the  paper.  Use 
a  notebook  for  a  subject;  that  is,  have 
one  notebook  for  horses,  one  for  recipes 
(the  “Mrs.”  subdivides  this  and  eventu¬ 
ally  weeds  out  those  which  do  not  hit 
the  spot),  one  foil  poultry  diseases,  one 
on  poultry  feeding,  etc. 

One  of  our  particular  hobbies  is  the 


woodlot.  More  farmers  and  their  wives 
should  do  things  together  on  their  farm. 
Perhaps  the  women  who  are  reading  this 
will  say,  “What !  He  wants  us  to  get  up 
the  winter  woodpile  in  addition  to  doing 
the  housework?” 

No,  good  women,  not  so.  (My  wife  says 
if  I  call  her  “My  good  woman”  again, 
she  is  going  to  test  the  rolling  pin  over 
my  head.  She  would  have  done  it  before 
this,  but  she  thinks  a  lot  of  her  rolling 
pin.)  Seriously,  on  a  bright  winter  day, 
leave  a  casserole  dish  or  pot  of  beans  in 
the  oven,  dress  in  some  old  clothes,  and 
both  go  into  the  woods. 

Choose  some  section  of  the  woods  and 
cultivate  it.  Make  it  into  a  beautiful 


grove.  While  the  man  cuts  out  surplus 
and  dead  trees,  the  wife  can  trim  off 
branches  and  decide  the  groupings  she 
would  like.  Clean  out  the  gray  birch, 
alders,  shoots  from  ol.d  stumps,  etc. 
Leave  the  maples,  oaks,  beeches  and 
white  pines,  well-spaced  or  in  groups. 

Nature  was  so  good  to  our  country  that 
we  don’t  half  appreciate  our  woods.  Some 
day  we  will  love  and  cherish  our  trees 
as  much  as  the  farmers  do  in  the  old 
countries  across  the  seas. 

— H.  J.,  Massachusetts. 
*  *  * 

Good  Memory 

Said  my  nephew  to  me  the  other  day : 
“Did  you  notice  the  picture  of  how  they 
fed  cows  a  hundred  years  ago?” 

“What  in?” 

“In  the  American  Agriculturist.” 

At  once  there  came  into  my  mind  a  pic¬ 
ture  I  remembered  seeing  in  my  child¬ 
hood  and  vaguely  wondered  if  it  were 


the  same  one,  reproduced  after  so  many 
years.  My  nephew  brought  me  the  Janu¬ 
ary  18  issue  and  showed  me  the  picture 
on  page  28.  It  was  the  same  old  picture 
and  it  gave  me  a  curious  feeling  to  see 
it  again,  for  the  one  we  had  went  with 
the  farm  buildings  when  they  were  burn¬ 
ed  in  J880. 

I  was  born  in  1855  but  father  and  moth¬ 
er  prized  the  papers  enough  to  sew  them 
together  and  I  as  a  child  enjoyed  looking 
at  the  pictures. — Vesta  A.  Harwood,  Dor- 
set,  Vt. 

*  *  * 

Kids  Will  Be  Kids 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  your 
article  on  “Horses  I  Have  Known.”  I  was 
born  and  brought  up  on  a  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  farm,  and  have  known  several 
horses,  young  and  old,  kind  and  other¬ 
wise.  There  was  Old  Bill  who  liked  to 
run  away  and  Beulah  who  was  so  kind 
and  gentle  that  we  loved  her  best  of  all. 
We  had  one  bad  actor,  Kitty,  a  small 
Morgan  mare,  deader  than  a  door  nail, 
with  evil  eyes  and  an  urge  to  do  nothing. 
My  sister  and  I  had  always  ridden 
Beulah  bareback,  but  Dad  warned  us 
against  Kitty.  However,  we  were  young 
and  nothing  seemed  too  hard  for  us, 
so  I  was  elected  to  try  her  out. 

Well,  Kitty  had  a  typical  sharp  pitched 
ridge  pole  back.  I  strapped  on  a  leather 
sleigh  seat  cushion  and  then  straddled 
that,  and  sister  tied  my  feet  together 
underneath.  Everything  went  well  on  the 
ride  away  from  the  barn.  Kitty  just  plod¬ 
ded  down  the  lane  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile :  but  when  she  turned  around  and 
headed  for  the  barn,  she  acted  as  if  the 
sooner  she  got  rid  of  the  contraption  on 
her  back  the  better.  I  fainted  when  we 
were  half  way  back  and  slid  down  under 
her  belly,  feet  tied  to  her,  while  she  gal¬ 
loped  home,  kicking  all  the  way.  Fortuna¬ 
tely  for  me.  Dad  had  removed  the  hind 
shoes  and  I  wore  a  heavy  woolen  dress 
and  tarn,  and  all  combined  to  keep  me 
from  getting  killed,  although  if  my  mother 
hadn’t  heard  Sis  cry  out,  and  Kitty  had 
managed  to  go  through  the  barn  door, 
my  neck  would  have  been  broken.  As  it 
was  I  got  a  beautiful  bruise  between  the 
eyes  so  that  you  couldn’t  tell  where  my 
nose  left  off  and  my  ears  began. — E.  Mo 
F.,  New  Hampshire. 

* 

More  Fun  with  Corn 

I  read  your  story about  “Fun  with 
Corn”  and  wish  to  say  that  I  have  had 
a  lot  of  that  kind  of  fun  in  the  past. 
At  one  time  or  another  I  have  tried  all 
of  the  different  varieties  listed  in  the 
original  article,  excepting  one  of  the  lat¬ 
est  introductions.  Now  I  have  settled 
down  to  three  or  four  of  these  varieties 
as  best  suited  for  my  use.  As  soon  as 
the  weather  is  suitable,  which  is  not  very 
soon  in  this  section,  I  make  my  first 
planting  of  Golden  Bantam.  Ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  days  later  I  make  another  planting, 
and  about  Decoration  Day  plant  for  the 
third  time.  This  is  usually  my  last  plant¬ 
ing,  but  if  conditions  seem  favorable  and 
if  I  have  the  ground  still  vacant  and  my 
gambling  spirit  is  sufficiently  active,  I 
make  another  planting.  One  must  have 
the  gambling  disposition  as  we  expect  a 
killing  frost  about  September  10th.  How¬ 
ever,  if  we  have  a  lot  of  ears  when  the 
first  killing  frost  looks  likely,  I  cut  the 
stalks  and  bundle  them  up  and  we  still 
have  green  corn  for  a  week  or  two  long¬ 
er. — A.  R.,  New  York. 
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A  Good  Harness 
Deserves  Good 


— Photos  oourtesy  Cornell 


By  IVAN  G. 

MORRISON 


Care 


A,  Repairing  the  end  of  a 
trace  with  a  Concord  clip. 


Repairing  a  trace  with  a  trace  splicer. 


A  hocard  about  six  feet  long 
and  a  stiff  bristle  brush  are 
big  helps  in  washing  a  harness. 


Assuming  that  you  used  g'ood  jud^ent 
when  you  bought  that  harness,  and  paid  a 
little  above  rather  than  a  little  below  the  average 
price,  good  care  should  make  it  last  just  as  long 
as  you  will  need  a  harness. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  take  a  good  look  at  it 
and  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  get  it  in  condi¬ 
tion  for  another  3^ear’s  hard  use.  The  job  is 
quite  simple  and  pa}’s  wonderful  dividends  in 
satisfaction,  appearance,  easy  handling,  and  long 
life. 

First,  take  the  harness  apart,  strap  by  strap, 
and  make  such  repairs  as  are  necessary.  Sew  up 
rips,  splice  broken  pieces,  put  in  new  rivets,  re¬ 
place  worn  snaps,  buckles  and  clips,  staples  and 
cockeyes.  While  stitching  is  the  most  satisfactory 
way  to  repair  rips,  it  does  take  time  and  if  you 
have  a  good  harness  repair  shop  handy  you  may 
prefer  to  hire  it  .done.  If  \mu  do  want  to  invest 
m  the  few  tools  necessary  to  do  the  job,  send  to 
Office  of  Publications,  Roberts  Hall,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  bul¬ 
letin  E225  on  Repairing  Harness.  It  will  give 
you  many  a  hint. 

Broken  traces  may  be  repaired  in  several  ways, 
depending  on  where  the  break  occurs.  If  broken 
at  the  cockeye  end  it  may  be  repaired  by  riveting 
a  Concord  clip  firmly  to  the  squared  end  of  the 
trace,  and  fastening  the  cockeye  into  the  Concord 
clip.  However,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  Con¬ 
cord  clip  is  gripped  tight  to  the  trace.  (See  il¬ 
lustration  A.)  If  the  break  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  trace,  one  way  to  do  the  job  is  with  a  trace 
splicer,  whicl\can  be  easily  made  from  a  piece  of 
flat  iron  about  one  inch  wide,  ^  inch  thick  and 
about  six  inches  long.  ( Illustration  B  shows  how 


it  is  done.)  Be  sure  that  the  rivets  are  all  put  in 
with  their  heads  next  to  the  horse.  1  f  the  break 
is  at  the  buckle  holes,  cut  the  ends  off  square  and 
rivet  a  hame  clip  to  each  end,  with  a  link  between 
them.  Insert  the  inside  prong  of  each  clip  inside 
the  trace  to  protect  the  side  of  the  horse.  Or  it 
may  be  more  convenient  to  use  two  Concord 
clips  and  a  trace  square  to  make  this  repair  and, 
if  you  do  a  good  job,  it  should  look  like  illustra¬ 
tion  C  or  D.  It  may  be  necessary  to  substitute 
heel  chains  for  the  cocke^'^e  if  the  trace  is  too 
short.  Or  the  trace  may  be  repaired  with  a 
stitched  splice  if  you  care  to  try  it. 

With  all  repairs  made,  you  are  ready  to  clean 
and  oil  the  harness.  To  clean  a  harness  properly 
one  should  have  a  tub  three-quarters  full  of  warm 
water  to  which  has  been  added  a  generous  hand¬ 
ful  of  washing  powder  or  sal  soda,  a  washing- 
board  five  or  six  feet  long,  and  a  stiff  bristle 
scrub  brush.  As  a  usual  thing  a  thorough  over¬ 
hauling,  washing  and  oiling  once  a  year  should 
do  the  trick  but  if  the  harness  gets  dry  and  hard, 
don’t  spare  the  oil.  Oiling  a  harness  really  lubri¬ 
cates  the  leather  and  makes  it  pliable,  thus  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  bend  instead  of  crack  and  greatly  pro¬ 
longing  its  life. 

Then  soak  the  harness  in  the  w^arm  water  and 
washing  powder  solution  for  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  As  each  piece  is  removed,  scrub  it 
thoroughly  on  the  board. 

After  the  pieces  have  all  been  scrubbed  and 
while  they  are  still  wet,  apply  warm  harness  oil 
or  neats  foot  -oil  to  each  piece.  The  pieces  may 
be  dipped  and  the  oil  worked  in  with  a  rag,  or  the 
oil  may  be  applied  and  worked  in  with  the  rag, 
without  dipping.  As  the  water  dries  out  of  the 
leather,  the  oil  will  work  in  to  take  its  place.  As 
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A  trace  square  and  two  Con¬ 
cord  clips  repaired  this  trace. 


^  Repairing  a  trace  with 
two  hame  clips  and  a  link. 


the  pieces  are  oiled,  pile  them  up  so  that  the  top 
pieces  will  drip  on  the  lower  pieces. 

Leave  the  harness  in  the  pile  until  the  oil  has 
all  dried  into  the  leather,  and  then  wipe  it  with 
a  clean  rag  and  add  a  coating  of  harness  dressing. 
Then  when  the  pieces  have  been  re-assembled, 
you  can  view  the  result  with  pride,  knowing  that 
in  this  case,  good  looks  and  good  performance 
go  together. 
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New  England  Dairymen  Unite 
On  Marketing  Plan 

WHAT  PROMISES  to  be  best  milk  mar¬ 
keting  program  ever  in  operation  in 
Northeast  has  just  been  put  in  force  in  New 
England.  All  of  the  leading  farmer  milk-market¬ 
ing  cooperatives,  including  most  independents 
and  representing  probably  95  per  cent  of  New 
England  milk,  have  agreed  to  the  program. 

Principal  feature  of  the  plan  is  pooling  and 
equalization.  Every  milk  producer  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  selling  market  milk  will  get  the  same  price 
for  the  same  quality,  allowing  for  usual  differ¬ 
entials.  V 

The  base  rate  plan  will  be  continued  and  will 
prevail  throughout  New  England  so  that  every 
farmer  will  be  on  the  same  base  rate  no  matter 
where  he  lives.  Variation  in  base  rates  in  differ¬ 
ent  sections  has  in  the  past  been  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  irritation. 

Plan  does  not  provide  for  the  fixing  of  resale 
prices  but  only  for  price  to  producers.  State 
Milk  Control  Hoards,  however,  may  continue  to 
fix  retail  or  resale  prices. 

The  new  program  will  be  enforced  by  a  milk 
administrator  representing  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  hut  paid  for  not  hy  the 
government  but  hy  the  milk  industry.  This  to 
our  mind  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  best 
features  of  the  plan. 

Working  with  the  administrator  will  be  ar 
advisory  council  representing  all  of  the  major 
cooperatives.  Hefore  any  important  policy  can 
be  put  in  force,  the  milk  administrator  must  call 
in  conference  the  heads  of  the  milk  marketing 
cooperatives  and  be  guided  largely  by  their  ad¬ 
vice. 

Under  the  milk  administrator  will  be  a  force 
of  inspectors  and  auditors,  empowered  to  inspect 
books  of  buyers  so  that  they  can  see  that  accur¬ 
ate  reports  are  made  as  to  the  disposal  of  mill< 
Our  congratulations  go  to  these  forward-look¬ 
ing  leaders  of  the  milk  industry  of  New  England, 
and  especially  to  officers  of  the  cooperative  as¬ 
sociations  who  have  buried  their  differences  and 
gotten  together  in  the  interests  of  New  England 
dairymen  and  consumers.  Great  credit  should 
go  also  to  J.  Ralph  Graham,  Boscawen,  New 
Hampshire,  who  with  others  for  man}^  months 
has  been  active  in  bringing  about  a  working 
agreement  so  that  New  England  dairymen  can 
get  the  most  for  their  milk.  The  new  plan,  with 
continued  cooperation  of  all  the  groups,  should 
mean  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  farmers  of 
New  England  and  is  something  for  daiiymen  in 
New  York  milk  shed  to  think  about. 


Farmers  Su;^gest  Plan  for  Fixing 
New  York  Milk  Prices 

IN  FEBRUARY  i  issue  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  we  reported  resolution  passed  by  the 
New  York  Conference  Board  of  Farm  Organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  ending  of  New  York  State  control 
of  milk  prices.  After  discussing  the  situation, 
we  concluded :  “The  time  has  now  come  to  place 
responsibility  for  milk  marketing,  so  far  as  price 
fixing  is  concerned,  back  on  the  industry  where 
it  belongs.” 

Since  then  several  meetings  of  representatives 
of  both  farmers  and  dealers  have  been  held.  The 
opinion  is  almost  unanimous  in  these  groups  that 
the  State  law  giving  Milk  Control  Board  the 
power  to  fix  prices  should  be  repealed.  The  only 
reservation  on  elimination  of  the  State  price  con¬ 
trol  was  that  it  should  not  be  done  until  the  in- 
dustr}.'  itself  could  take  over  responsibility  again 
on  some  plan  that  would  safeguard  dairymen’s 
interests.  A  plan  is  now  suggested  that  will  help 
to  do  this. 


During  Farmers’  Week  at  Ithaca,  another 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Conference  of  Farm 
Organizations  again  reiterated  the  need  of  elimi¬ 
nating  State  price  control  of  milk  and  suggested 
a  substitute  plan  to  bring  about  a  greater  degree 
of  industry  control  in  stabilizing  markets  and 
prices.  The  Conference  Board  favors  placing 
responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the  industry  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State.  Under  such  a  plan 
the  industry  itself  would  determine  prices,  with 
a  representative  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  sitting  in  the  conferences. 
Prices,  when  agreed  upon,  would  be  subject  to 
enforcement  by  the  State. 

In  practice  this  plan  would  mean  that  the  dif¬ 
ferent  cooperative  organizations  and  the  dealers 
in  any  market  area,  as,  for  example,  Syracuse, 


THE  FRISBIE  FAMILY— TOTAL  AGES  457  YEARS 

“I  read  your  piece  in  the  paper  about  the  five 
Thomases,  whose  ages  totaled  379  years.  I  am  en¬ 
closing  a  picture  of  six  Frisbies,  whose  ages  total 
457  years. 

“From  left  to  right,  are:  Elizabeth  Frisbie  Bull, 
81  years  old;  W.  Eaton  Frisbie,  83;  Laura  Frisbie 
Merkheiser,  72;  Levi  A.  Frisbie,  74;  Kate  Frisbie 
Ross,  69;  and  Stewart  Frisbie,  78.  Stewart  Frisbie 
lives  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  the  others  all  reside  in  Brad¬ 
ford  County,  Pa.” 

— Mrs.  Russell  Frtsbie, 

Rome,  Pa. 


would  meet  from  time  to  time  with  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  present  to  discuss  prices  for  that  particular 
market.  When  once  agreed  upon  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  would  assume 
the  responsibility  of  enforcement  of  the  price. 

It  is  plain  that  the  State  cannot  and  should  not 
continue  to  set  milk  prices.  The  milk  control 
law  helped  for  a  time,  but  it  was  a  temporary 
emergency  act  and  its  price  feature  should  be 
discontinued.  Plowever,  many,  including  Com¬ 
missioner  Ten  Eyck  himself,  have  hesitated  to 
return  the  control  of  prices  to  the  industry  with¬ 
out  some  plan  whereby  farmers  and  dealers  could 
get  together  on  prices  without  violating  anti-trust 
laws.  Milk  marketing  organizations  have  often 
been  criticized  because  they  did  not  work  to¬ 
gether.  One  reason  that  they  did  not  is  that 
under  present  legislation  it  is  illegal  for  them 
to  do  so. 

To  carry  out  the  above  plan  proposed  by  the 
farm  organizations,  it  is  suggested  that  the  State 
anti-trust  law,  called  the  Donnelly  Act,  should 
be  amended  to  permit  price  negotiations  for  milk 
among  farm  cooperative  groups  and  dealers,  yet 
still  be  under  the  control  of  the  State  through  its 
(Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

This  plan  for  the  industry  itself  to  handle  its 
own  business  seems  to  be  practical,  thereby  re¬ 
moving  the  last  excuse  for  continuing  State  price 
fixing  and  the  present  impossible  situation  where¬ 
by  the  law  is  being  continually  violated. 


Those  Necessary  Bees 

SOMEONE  tells  the  story  about  a  farmer  who 
wanted  to  produce  clover  seed  and  honey, 
tie  first  secured  a  long-suckered  queen  bee  who 
would  transmit  to  her  daughters  those  same  long 
suckers.  He  then  located  his  beehives  in  his 
clover  fields.  Result,  the  long  proboscides  of  the 
bees  fertilized  twice  as  many  clover  blossoms, 
and  the  resulting  crop  of  valuable  seed  was  twice 
as  heavy.  The  bees  had  to  fly  only  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  to  reach  the  blossoms,  so  they  gathered  a 
larger  amount  of  honey  per  hive.  This  little 
story  illustrates  how  much  agriculture  in  all  or 
any  of  its  fonps  is  based  on  scientific  research 
and  knowledge. 

One  of  the  fruit  grower’s  greatest  problems  is 
the  use  of  bees  in  the  fertilizing  of  the  blossoms. 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  because  bee¬ 
keeping  is  not  particularly  profitable  at  present, 
and  because  spraying  of  trees  often  kills  the 
bees.  It  is  a  problem  that  needs  the  closest  co¬ 
operation  between  bee-keepers  and  fruit  growers. 

Watch  American  Agriculturist  for  further  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  important  problem  in  an  early 
issue. 

Fun.  With  Sweet  Com 

TWO  YEARS  AGO  we  had  a  lot  of  fun 
bragging  about  how  early  we  were  going  to 
have  sweet  corn  to  eat.  We  secured  a  large 
number  of  different  varieties,  used  hot  caps  to 
get  them  started,  and  did  have  sweet  corn  earlier 
than  almost  anybody  else. 

When  we  announced  our  plans  it  set  others 
to  thinking  about  sweet  corn,  and  we  received 
dozens  of  letters  from  all  over  the  Northeast 
giving  the  experiences  of  our  friends  with  sweet 
corn,  describing  the  varieties  they  liked,  and  the 
best  early  and  late  maturing  kinds. 

East  year  we  planted  several  varieties  again, 
but  the  floods  here  in  central  New  York  washed 
them  out.  This  year  we  will  try  again. 

We  are  bringing  this  all  up  now  because  it  is 
time  to  make  plans  for  a  real  garden  for  1936, 
and  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the 
good  stuff  to  eat  that  comes  from  the  garden,  it 
is  real  fun  to  see  what  you  can  do  in  specializing 
with  something  like  sweet  corn.  One  thing  is 
certain;  a  garden  takes  planning.  Now  is  the 
time  to  get  out  the  seed  catalogues,  plan  the  va¬ 
rieties,  lay  out  the  garden  on  paper,  and  resolve 
that  this  year  you  are  going  to  make  the  garden 
worth  more  both  in  fun  and  in  dollars  than  any 
other  crop  on  the  farm. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

Hugh  COSLINE,  Associate  Editor  of  Am¬ 
erican  Agricxdturist,  and  myself  were  snow¬ 
bound  a  week  or  so  ago,  couldn’t  get  home,  so 
a  bunch  of  us  sat  around  in  a  hotel  lobby  telling 
stories.  The  best  ones  were  railroad  stories. 

The  one  that  I  remember  was  about  the  fellow 
who  was  very  noisy  and  boisterous  on  a  slow- 
moving  train,  until  finally  the  conductor  threat¬ 
ened  to  put  him  off’  and  make  him  walk.  “That 
will  be  all  right  by  me,”  said  the  passenger,  “ex¬ 
cept  that  I  don’t  want  to  get  home  before  this 
darned  train  does.” 

Down  in  Maine  they  tell  a  railroad  story  about 
the  old  lady  who  cautioned  the  conductor  to  be 
sure  to  tell  her  when  they  got  to  a  certain  place. 
The  place  in  question  was  a  little  crossroads 
where  the  train  only  stopped  on  signal.  The  con¬ 
ductor  got  interested  in  something  else  and  be¬ 
fore  he  knew  it,  the  train  was  several  miles  by 
the  crossroads;  He  stopped  the  train  and  back¬ 
ed  it  all  the  way  to  the  station,  and  then  said  to 
the  old  lady:  “PTere,  Madam,  here’s  your  sta¬ 
tion.”  “Oh,  thank  you,”  she  replied  graciously, 
“My  son  told  me  to  be  sure  to  take  a  pill  when  I 
came  to  this  place.” 
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Four  yiaster  Farmers . . .  Fight  4- A 

^^inners  in  1935  Class 


Never  before  in  the  seven  years  that  New  York 
Master  Farmers  have  been  named  has  there 
been  so  large  and  appreciative  an  audience  as  that 
which  gathered  to  witness  the  impressive  presenta¬ 
tion  ceremony  at  the  eighth  annual  banquet  on 
February  13.  In  fact,  so  many  were  the  requests 
for  tickets  that  a  second  dining  room  was  filled  and 
when,  after  the  banquet,  the  entire  group  assembled 
in  the  main  banquet  hall  of  Willard  Straight  at  Cor¬ 
nell,  450  heard  Governor  Lehman  read  the  citations 
and  present  medals  to  four  Master  Farmers  and  to 
eight  4-A  winners. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  kept  untarnished  her  record  for 
attendance.  Since  President  Roosevelt,  as  governor- 
elect  of  New  York  presented  medals  to  the  first 
Master  Farmers  in  1928,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  never 
missed  a  Master  Farmer  banquet.  The  President, 
so  long  as  he  was  governor,  personally  presented 
medals  each  year  and  this  year  wired  the  following 
greeting,  which  was  read  by  Toastmaster  Frank  E. 
Gannett,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist: 

“FARMERS,  IN  A  PECULIAR  AND  VITAL  SENSE, 
ARE  THE  CUSTODIANS  OF  THE  NATION’S  FU¬ 
TURE.  THE  FARMER’S  TASK,  AS  YOU  WELL 
KNOW,  IS  MANY-SIDED.  TO  YOU,  THE  MASTER 
FARMERS  OF  NEW  YORK,  WHO  IN  THE  OPIN¬ 
ION  OF  IMPARTIAL  JUDGES  HAVE  EXCELLED 
IN  YOUR  CALLING,  I  OFFER  MY  CONGRATULA¬ 
TIONS.  TO  YOU  AND  TO  ALL  OF  YOUR  FELLOW 
FARMERS  WHO  HAVE  FAITHFULLY  DISCHARG¬ 
ED  THEIR  TRUST,  THE  NATION  OWES  A 
NEVER-ENDING  DEBT  OF  GRATITUDE.’’ 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Morgen thau,  Jr., 
who  was  publisher  of  American  Agriculturist  when 
the  first  class  of  Master  Farmers  was  named,  wired 
as  follows: 

“IT  IS  IMPOSSIBLE  FOR  ME  TO  LEAVE  WASH¬ 
INGTON  TO  ATTEND  THE  MASTER  FARMER 
BANQUET.  I  SEND  BEST  WISHES  TO  ALL  THOSE 
PRESENT.’’ 

Several  other  telegrams  were  read  by  the  toast¬ 
master.  One  from  Mrs.  Lehman  expressed  regret 
because  a  trip  to  see  her  son  at  school  prevented  her 
attendance.  Governor  Bill  Myers  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  wired: 

“PLEASE  EXTEND  MY  CORDIAL  PERSONAL 
GREETINGS  TO  THE  MASTER  FARMERS  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  LEADERS  OF  NEW  YORK  WHO 
ARE  GATHERED  TONIGHT  TO  DO  HONOR  TO 
THE  MASTER  FARMERS  OF  1935.  IN  GIVING 
RECOGNITION  TO  THE  OUTSTANDING 


Pictured  Above  . . . 

The  two  boys  at  the  left  are:  stand¬ 
ing,  Lloyd  Tracy,  St.  Lawrence  County, 
and,  sitting,  Lynford  Gregory,  Cattar¬ 
augus  County,  both  students  of  vocation¬ 
al  agriculture.  Next  two  are  Howard 
Ross,  Lewis  County,  standing,  and  Ralph 
Gould,  Delaware  County,  who  are  Boy 
Scouts.  Next  are  Robert  Blatchley, 
Tompkins  County,  and  Rena  Nichols,  Jef¬ 
ferson  County,  4-H  club  members ;  then 
Arthur  Emmick,  Chenango,  and  Dorothy 
Kleis,  Erie,  juvenile  grange  members. 

In  the  center  are  Toastmaster  Frank 
E.  Gannett,  and  Governor  Herbert  Leh¬ 
man. 

Next,  from  left  to  right,  are  the  four 
Master  Farmers  and  their  wives.  They 
are:  Frank  Beneway,  Wayne  County: 
Lewis  F.  Allen,  Ontario  County;  William 
Lowden,  Nassau  County;  James  Arnold, 
Saratoga  County. 


ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THESE  INDIVIDUALS,  YOU 
ARE  HONORING  AGRICULTURE  AND  STIMU¬ 
LATING  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  HIGHER  OR¬ 
DER  OF  RURAL  CITIZENSHIP.’’ 

Aside  from  the  actual  presentation  of  the  medals, 
one  of  the  high  spots  of  the  evening  was  a  talk  by 
Editor  Ed  on  the  latest  developments  in  setting  up 
the  American  Agriculturist  Research  Foundation, 
details  of  which  you  will  find  on  page  1  of  this  issue. 
A  wire  from  Harper  Sibley,  newly  elected  chairman 
of  the  Foundation  directors,  read  as  follows: 

“I  DEEPLY  REGRET  MY  INABILITY  TO  JOIN  IN 
EXTENDING  CONGRATULATIONS  TO  EACH  OP 
THE  OUTSTANDING  FARMERS  YOU  ARE  HON¬ 
ORING  TONIGHT.  IN  ALL  THE  CONFUSION  OF 
THE  MOMENT,  ONE  THING  STILL  STANDS  OUT 
CLEARLY.  SUCCESS  IN  ANY  FIELD  OF  AMERI¬ 
CAN  LIFE  COMES  ONLY  THROUGH  HARD  WORK 
AND  THROUGH  HONEST  AND  EFFICIENT  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT.  ON  THESE  QUALITIES  STILL  DE¬ 
PENDS  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  NATION.’’ 

While  it  is  apparent  that  the  actual  presentation 
of  the  medals  is  the  magnet  which  draws  many  to 


the  banquet  year  after  year,  the  entertainment  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Cornell  Glee  Club,  under  the  direction 
of  Eric  Dudley,  was  received  enthusiastically,  as 
was  the  welcome  by  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  imiversity. 

Of  72  New  York  State  Master  Farmers,  32  were 
present  at  the  banquet  and  were  introduced  by  H. 
L.  Cosline,  associate  editor  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist.  Introduced  also  were  two  Master  Farmers  from 
other  states  —  Chester  Culver  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Clifford  Snyder  from  New  Jersey. 

In  order  to  come  to  the  banquet.  Governor  Leh¬ 
man  made  a  considerable  personal  sacrifice,  leaving 
Albany  late  in  the  afternoon  by  train  and  driving 
over  almost  impassable  roads  from  Syracuse  to 
Ithaca.  In  presenting  the  awards,  each  Master 
Farmer  and  his  wife  were  called  to  the  speakers’ 
table;  the  Governor  read  the  short  citation  giving 
just  the  high  spots  of  each  Master  Farmer’s  accomp¬ 
lishments;  and  then  each  Master  Farmer  made  a 
short  response. 

As  most  of  the  readers  know.  Master  Farmers 
are  not  chosen  for  excellence  in  farming  alone.  'The 
Master  Farmer  is  above  the  average  as  a  farmer 
and  must  have  made  a  reasonable  financial  success 
of  his  farm  business.  Equally  important,  however, 
are  his  accomplishments  as  a  community  worker 
and  as  a  homemaker,  and  last  but  not  least  the  man 
himself  must  be  one  in  whose  judgment  the  neigh¬ 
bors  have  confidence  and  whom  any  man  would  be 
glad  to  call  a  friend. 

In  a  general  way,  the  same  measurements  are 
used  in  choosing  4-A  winners.  Naturally  they  have 
not  had  time  to  do  so  much  community  work;  yet  it 
is  inspiring  to  see  what  progress  some  of  these 
young  people  have  made. 

To  the  editors  of  American  Agriculturist,  the  work 
connected  with  choosing  the  Master  Farmers  and 
awarding  medals  is  a  true  inspiration.  Judging  from 
dozens  of  comments  from  gjiests,  the  banquet  is 
equally  inspiring.  The  thought  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  many  present  was  that  so  long  as  such  men 
operate  farms  and  such  youngsters  are  growing  up, 
northeastern  agriculture  will  not  suffer.  True  it  is 
that  not  every  man  can  be  a  Master  Farmer,  nor 
every  boy  or  girl  a  4-A  winner,  yet  the  ideals  back  of 
the  movements  can  be  universally  adopted,  in  fact  are 
adopted  by  a  very  large  proportion  of  farm  people. 
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<iAnnouncing 


look  for  this  triangle  when 
buying  Linseed  Meal 


MEAL 


The  triangle  label  assures  uni¬ 
formly  high  quality  and  is  the 
mark  of  helpful  service, 

• 

Participating  Companies 

Archer-Daniels-Midland 

Company 

Minneapolis,  Minn, 
Brown  Linseed  Corporation 
Staten  Island,  N,  Y. 
California 

Cotton  Oil  Corporation 
Los  Angeles  Cal. 

El  Dorado  Oil  Works 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Minnesota  Linseed  Oil  Co. 
Minneapolis,  Minn, 
National  Lead  Company 
new  York,  N.  Y.  ■ 
Paopic  Vegetable  Oil 
Corporation 
San  Francisco,  Cal, 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Company 

Linseed  Oil  Division 
Milwaukee,  Wis, 
Producers  Cotton  Oil 
Company 
Fresno,  Cal. 

Spencer  Kellogg  and  Sons, 
Incorporated 
Buffalo,  N,  Y, 


A  CO-OPERATIVE 

SERVICE  TO  FEEDERS 

Why  should  linseed  meal  have  a  place  in  your  feed* 
ing  formulas? 

How,  where,  and  under  what  conditions  should  lin¬ 
seed  meal  be  used  in  place  of,  or  in  combination 
with,  other  protein  feeds? 

Whyis  linseed  meal  termed  the  universal  protein  feed? 

What  effect  does  protein  quality  have  on  the  cost 
of  your  protein  feeding?  How  should  linseed  meal 
be  used  in  feeding  Pigs  —  in  feeding  Dairy  Cows 
—  in  feeding  Beef  Cattle,  Sheep,  Horses,  Poultry? 

Quality  considered,  what  protein  feed  produces  the 
biggest  return  per  dollar  invested? 

In  response  to  a  wide  and  definite  demand  for  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  above  character,  the  linseed  meal  pro¬ 
ducing  companies  listed  in  this  advertisement  have 
joined  in  a  co-operative  effort  to  furnish  feeders,  feed 
dealers  and  feed  manufacturers  with  the  latest,  most 
authoritative  educational  data  on  protein  feeding. 

This  information,  timed  to  the  latest  market  and  scien¬ 
tific  developments,  will  be 
furnished  on  request  and 
without  charge  to  anyone 
interested.  Write  for  our 
new  edition  of  the  booklet 
"Practical  Feeding  for  Pro¬ 
fit”  and  our  "Linseed  Meal 
Master  Feeding  Chart.” 

LINSEED  MEAL  EDUCATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 

754  N.  Fourth  Street  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


LAST  CALL! 

FOR  ROCK  BOTTOM 

1936  Silo  Prices! 

If  there’s  any  chance  whatever 
of  your  needing  a  silo  this  year, 
hy  all  means  let  us  protect  you 
at  present  low  prices — no  obli¬ 
gation  to  buy  ! 


tOMCBETE  STAVI 

folder  with  silo 
pictures  nearly  2  ft.  high  —  all 
details  illustrated  —  including 
newest  dormer  in  silos. 

Write  today. 

BOX  A  RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


Grarge  Silo  C? 


CASE 


MONEY-SAVING  Q||  AQ 
are  priced  low  OILUv 

Staves  2  in.  Stock  Silo  tub  Complete.  Mail  order 
prices  February  1936:  10x24  $136,  12x24  $156, 

14x24  $176.  Every  silo  guaranteed  good  value. 
Write  for  price  delivered  and  erected. 

Buy  today.  Can  ship  anytime. 

James  Case,  72  Main  St,  Colchester,  Conn. 


PROSPECTS.  If  in  the 
market  for  silo  filler,  be 
sure  to  learn  about  mar¬ 
velous  new  193$  changes 
and  exclusive  features. 
Distributors  from  coast  to 
coast.  Ask  for  name  of 
nearest  one.  FREE  full 
color  catalog. 


To  BLIZZARD  OWNERS. 
New  repair  list  shows 
lower  prices.  Repair  now 
at  low  cost.  Better  still 
--1936  models  will  fit 
old  trucks  and  pipe— at 
big  saving.  Tell  us  sixe 
and  model  you  have~— no 
obligation. 


BLIZZARD  MFC.  CO.,  Box  I.  Canton,  Ohio. 


INMAN  MILKER 

•£aAut/L  io  C^aany 


Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET  of  our  latest 
10  Star  Milker.  Many  exclusive  features. 
New  sensational  power  unit.  Over  100.000 
Hinmans  sold.  27  years  of  service.,^  Buy 
Now.  Save  money.  EASY  T12RMS. 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  20,  Oneida,  New  York 


GUARANTEED  BEST  CH EW I  NG  OR SMO K I NG  LEAF. 
Five  pounds  $1.00,  ten  $1.75.  Pay  when  received. 
Pipe  and  box  cigars  free. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS,  SEDALIA,  KENTUCKY. 


Only  the 

UNADILLA 

HAS  THIS  FEATURE! 

Unadilla  door-front  ladders,  as 
easy  to  climb  as  stairs.  .  .  Best 
Oregon  Fir  including  this  fa¬ 
mous  feature  and  steel  doweled 
staves  can  now  be  purchased  at 
very  low  prices.  Send  for  our 
catalog,  terms  and  early  order 
discount. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO., 
BoxB,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


SerVeH 

OmW  P>  O  W  E,  R  E  O 

IVMERLY 


AND 

The  Servel  Kerosene  refrigerator 

ELECTROLUX 

Write  for  prices  and  details 

HAVERLY  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc. 

East  Syracuse,  New  York. 


USED  TRACTOR  PARTS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

World’s  largest  wreckers;  22  acres,  tractors,  trucks,  cars. 
Also,  will  buy  all  makes  tractors.  Write,  wire,  phone. 

Elmwood  Auto  Wrecking  Company,  Inc. 
Galesburg,  -  -  Illinois. 


OUT  ON  A  LIMB 


BY  FRANK  APP 


Gather  YYominates 
the  A,ppl^  Market 


February  is 
the  third  con¬ 
secutive  month  of 
abnormally  cold 
weather,  and  it  has 
retarded  the  move¬ 
ment  to  market. 
Many  local  ped¬ 
dlers,  who  buy  ap¬ 
ples  in  the  fall  and  peddle  them  through 
the  small  towns  and  country,  have 
been  unable  to  move  their  usual  sup¬ 
ply  and  are  still  holding  fruit  purchas¬ 
ed  last  fall,  which  they  expected  to  sell 
by  early  January.  In  discussing  sales 
with  me,  one  of  the  largest  operators 
in  the  East  says  that  cold  weather  has 
greatly  curtailed  the  quantity  of  apples 
he  usually  handles.  Prices  are  low; 
the  quality  of  apples  good,  but  ex¬ 
tremes  of  weather  do  not  favor  the 
apple  market. 

I  am  anxiously  waiting  for  the  cold 
storage  report  for  January  31st,  which 
usually  is  issued  on  the  10th  of  the 
following  month.  I  called  the  Market 
Bureau  today,  and  was  informed  that 
it  would  be  a  few  days  late.  Unless 
the  growers  are  favored  with  unfore¬ 
seen  circumstances,  such  as  extremely 
heavy  exports  or 
concerted  sales  ac¬ 
tion,  prices  will  con¬ 
tinue  depressed. 

Last  year  few  ap¬ 
ples  were  sold  on  the 
market  for  less  than 
a  dollar.  This  year 
the  price  range  be¬ 
gins  at  a  low  of  50 
cents,  and  goes  to  a 
high  of  $1.25  for 
most  Staymans  and 
Romes.  Red  Delici¬ 
ous  are  about  25 
cents  higher  per 
bushel.  The  lowest 
quotation,  this  year, 
is  about  half  that  of 
last  year. 


:\ 


We  Need  Bushel 
Customers 


While  I  was  rid¬ 
ing  on  the  train  with 
a  friend,  the  other 
day,  he  said  he 
would  like  to  get  a 
bushel  of  apples  grown  nearby,  pro¬ 
viding  it  came  from  a  grower  known 
to  have  a  good  pack.  His  neighbors, 
also  were  asking  him  where  they  could 
get  apples  by  the  bushel.  I  observed 
that  good  number  2  apples  in  our  local 
markets  are  retailed  at  4  quarts  for 
25c.  This  is  $2.00  a  bushel  for  an  ap¬ 
ple  that  would  sell,  in  New  York  or 
Philadelphia,  for  75  to  90c.  The  trouble 
with  our  apple  market  is  the  system 
of  retailing,  which  is  based  upon  a  fix¬ 
ed  margin  per  package.  A  bushel  of 
good  apples  could  be  retailed  for  $1.50 
to  $2.00  per  bushel,  while  utilities 
should  retail  for  about  $1.25. 

Fruit  properly  advertised,  displayed, 
and  handled  in  this  manner,  would 
rapidly  move  into  volume  consumption. 
Unfortunately,  the  grower  makes  little, 
if  any,  attempt  to  influence  the  system 
of  merchandising  followed  by  the  re¬ 
tailer.  So  long  as  loe  growers  allow 
our  merchandise  to  he  retailed  in  the 
interests  of  the  retailer  alone,  we  will 
not  stabilise  our  markets. 

A  Refreshing  Letter 

I  just  received  a  letter  from  the  man¬ 
ager  of  a  large  market  terminal,  in¬ 
quiring  about  the  plans  some  of  the 
New  Jersey  Auction  markets  are  con¬ 
sidering  for  selling  to  the  buyers  for 
large  organized  stoies.  Since  the  com¬ 
mission  men  sell  a  large  portion  of  our 


fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  smaller 
chain  stores,  they  could  well  afford  to 
furnish  these  stores  with  a  held  service 
that  would  teach  the  store  managers 
how  to  exhibit  and  sell  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  If  the  commission  merchant  is 
to  represent  the  grower  properly,  it  is 
his  duty  to  follow  his  sales  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  and  see  that  they  are  properly 
retailed  to  the  consumer.  Up  to  the 
present  time  this  has  not  been  done.. 
Growers  are  beginning  to  take  over  the 
functions  of  the  commission  merchant, 
because  they  can  handle  this  work  bet¬ 
ter,  or  at  less  cost. 

Foreign  Apple  Quotas 

France  gave  the  United  States  a 
quota  for  the  first  quarter  of  1936,  of 
82,282  quintals  (a  quintal  is  220.4  lbs.) 
Advance  import  licenses  issued  in  De¬ 
cember  of  last  year,  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  this  year  will  have  to  be 
curtailed.  Apples  are  being  held  in  the 
storages  of  France  now,  pending  the 
granting  of  a  supplementary  quota  of 
43,000  quintals  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1936.  France  uses  the  quota  system 
for  the  purpose  of  trading  something 
she  wants  to  sell  the  United  States,  for 
the  apples  the  Unit- 
ed  States  sells  her. 

Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements 

We  have  signed 
reciprocal  trade 
agreements  with  the 
following  countries: 
Cuba,  Brazil,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Haiti,  Sweden, 
Columbia,  Canada, 
Honduras,  The  Neth¬ 
erlands  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  Approximately 
100  specific  assur¬ 
ances  in  the  form  of 
duty  reductions, 
quota  increases,  duty 
bindings,  and  other¬ 
wise,  have  been 
given  by  foreign 
countries  to  Am¬ 
erica,  on  the  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables 
we  desire  to  ex¬ 
port.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  have 
given  between  25  and  30  specific  assur¬ 
ances  in  the  form  of  duty  reductions, 
or  duty  bindings,  on  foreign  fruits  and 
vegetables.  In  1929  we  exported  about 
79  million  dollars  and  imported  56  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  worth  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  By  1934  our  exports  had  drop¬ 
ped  to  37  million  and  our  imports  to  31 
million.  About  two-thirds  of  our  fruit 
and  vegetable  imports  in  1929  and 
three-quarters  in  1934,  were  bananas. 

Cuba:  We  reduced  the  duties  on 
Cuban  vegetables  imported  into  the 
United  States  during  the  winter  sea¬ 
son.  Tomatoes  were  reduced  25  per 
cent  beginning  December  1st  to  March 
1st.  Reductions  of  25  to  50  per  cent 
were  made  on  potatoes,  lima  beans,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  egg  plant,  peppers,  squash 
and  okra;  for  a  period  of  from  three 
months  for  potatoes  to  sik  months  in 
the  case  of  lima  beans.  We  reduced 
our  duties  on  pineapples  50  per  cent 
and  the  same  on  limes;  on  grapefruit 
we  reduced  our  duties  50  per  cent  for 
the  months  oT  Augrust  and  September 
only.  Cuba,  on  the  other  hand,  reduc¬ 
ed  the  duty  on  potatoes  from  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  50  per  cent  from  July 
through  October  and  37%  per  cent  on 
onions  from  June  to  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember.  We  have  a  guaranteed  pref¬ 
erence  of  50  per  cent  below  the  rates 
of  any  other  country  for  potatoes  and 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 


— Photo  by  Geneva,  N.  Y..  Station. 

A  wormy  apple  and  a  codling  moth  that 
lays  the  eggs.  Spray  time  will  soon  be  here. 
A  post  card  to  your  colleges  of  agriculture 
or  to  us  will  bring  the  latest  spray  recom¬ 
mendations  for  your  state. 
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Growing  a  Good 
Milk  Making  Machine 

By  E.  S.  HARRISON 


Editob^S  Note;  This  is  the  second 
of  a  series  of  articles  on  cow  feeding. 
The  first  one  appeared  on  page  12  of 
the  February  1  issue.  The  next  will 
appear  in  an  early  issue. 

There  are  two  general  reasons  for 
low  producing  and  unprofitable 
dairy  cows.  The  upper  limit  of  a  cow’s 
ability  to  produce  milk  and  butterfat  is 
fixed  by  breeding.  If  a  cow’s  inherit¬ 
ance  is  for  low  production,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  by  any  known  feeding  prac¬ 
tices  to  develop  her  into  a  profitable 
producer.  On  the  other  hand,  inherit¬ 
ance  for  high  production  is  no  guar¬ 
antee  of  what  a  cow  will  produce,  be¬ 
cause  she  must  be  given  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  develop  in  accordance  with  her 
inherited  ability  to  produce  milk  and 
butterfat.  If  this  opportunity  for  de¬ 
velopment  is  not  provided  from  the  day 
she  is  born  until  she  leaves  the  herd, 
the  advantage  of  good  breeding  is  lost. 

Dairy  heifers  should  be  grown  rapid¬ 
ly  and  continuously  from  birth  to  the 
freshening  age.  In  general  heifers  are 
grown  fairly  satisfactorily  up  to  six 
months  of  age  but  are  frequently  badly 
neglected  from  this  age  until  they  come 
into  milk.  Especially  is  this  true  dur¬ 
ing  the  pasture  season. 

We  have  had  excellent  success  in 
developing  our  fall-born  heifers  from 
six  months  of  age  until  freshening, 
with  the  following  feeding  system. 
From  approximately  six  months  to  one 
year,  the  heifers  are  on  pasture  that 
has  been  improved  by  fertilization  and 
management  so  as  to  provide  enough 
high-quality  feed  to  maintain  rapid 
growth.  If  the  pasture  becomes  short 
because  of  dry  weather,  supplemental 
feeding  is  used  to  keep  the  heifers 
growing. 

Grain  Mixture  for  Heifers 

From  one  year  to  18  months,  the 
heifers  receive  all  the  early  cut,  heavy 
mixed  hay  they  will  eat,  plus  three 
pounds  of  concentrates  per  day.  Any 
good  fitting  ration  is  satisfactory.  We 
like  the  following  mixture  when  we 
have  home  grown  grain  available:  600 
pounds  of  oats  and  barley,  300  pounds 
of  wheat  bran  and  100  pounds  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal.  Yearling  heifers  that  are  in 
good  growing  condition  when  they 
come  off  pasture  will  make  an  average 
^®ily  gain  on  this  ration  of  about  one 
and  one-half  pounds.  Heifers  that  have 
been  on  poor  pasture  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  will  require  much  larger  allow¬ 
ances  of  concentrates  to  produce  this 
type  of  growth. 

The  success  of  this  ration  depends 
entirely  upon  good  quality  hay.  One 
and  one-half  pounds  of  good  hay  will 
provide  about  the  same  amount  of  total 
digestible  nutrients  as  one  pound  of  a 
good  fitting  ration.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  yearling  heifers  will  con¬ 
sume  from  three  to  five  pounds  less  per 
day  of  late  cut,  low  quality  hay,  than 
the  type  of  hay  provided  our  heifers. 
Thus,  with  poor  quality  hay,  the  con¬ 


centrate  allowance  would  have  to  be  in¬ 
creased  by  two  or  three  pounds  per 
day  to  keep  the  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ent  intake  the  same. 

From  18  months  to  two  years  of 
age,  the  heifers  are  again  on  improv¬ 
ed  pasture.  If  the  heifers  are  not  bred 
to  freshen  until  the  last  part  of  No¬ 
vember,  they  are  allowed  to  remain  on 
pasture  throughout  the  season,  pro¬ 
viding  that  feeding  conditions  are  good. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  heif¬ 
ers  should  never  be  freshened  directly 
off  pasture.  Heifers  should  be  brought 
into  the  barn  at  least  once  a  day  for 
supplemental  feeding,  six  weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  calving,  to  insure  proper  con¬ 
dition. 

The  spring  born  heifers  present  a 
little  different  feeding  problem.  Calves 
are  not  able  to  make  much  use  of  pas¬ 
ture  until  after  six  months  of  age. 
We  turn  our  young  calves  into  small 
pasture  plots  near  the  barn  for  exer¬ 
cise  but  continue  to  feed  just  as  though 
they  were  not  on  pasture. 

Freshening  in  Good  Flesh 

It  is  desirable  to  have  both  cows  and 
heifers  in  good  flesh  at  freshening 
time,  because  they  freshen  more  easily 
and  get  off  to  a  quick  start.  The  body 
reserve  of  cows  freshening  in  good  con¬ 
dition  is  valuable  in  supplementing 
shortages  in  the  ration  and  therefore 
aids  in  maintaining  a  uniform  milk 
flow. 

The  production  of  18  mature  cows  in 
the  experimental  dairy  herd  shows 
definitely  the  importance  of  fitting  cows 
for  freshening.  These  18  cows  fresh¬ 
ened  so  soon  after  purchase  in  1928 
that  there  was  not  time  enough  prop¬ 
erly  to  fit  them  for  calving.  In  1929 
they  were  given  an  eight  week  rest 
period  and  were  on  the  average  112 
pounds  heavier  at  calving  time.  The 
average  increase  in  production  of  this 
group  of  cows  in  1929,  compared  to 
1928,  was  705  pounds  of  milk.  Since 
the  feeding  and  management  practices 
were  the  same  for  both  years,  this  in¬ 
crease  in  production  must  be  credited 
to  proper  fitting.  At  the  present  price 
of  milk,  the  gross  income  from  this 
group  of  cows  would  have  been  increas¬ 
ed  by  about  $225.00  and  more  than 
half  of  this  amount  would  be  net  in¬ 
come. 

Dry  Cow  Ration 

We  have  found  that  eight  weeks  is 
about  the  most  practical  rest  period. 
Feeding  during  the  dry  period  depends 
upon  the  length  of  the  period  and  the 
condition  of  the  cow.  If  a  cow  finishes 
her  lactation  period  in  thin  flesh,  it  is 
necessary  to  feed  larger  amounts  of 
concentrates  than  is  necessary  when 
a  cow  finishes  in  good  flesh.  Our  aim 
is  to  feed  just  enough  to  have  all  cows 
in  ideal  producing  condition  about  ten 
days  in  advance  to  calving.  It  is  not 
practical  to  depend  upon  putting  much 
flesh  on  a  cow  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  the  dry  period  because  the 
condition  of  the  udder 
frequently  requires  cer¬ 
tain  adjustments  in  the 
ration. 

It  is  difficult  to  state 
definitely  a  feeding  i 
schedule  for  dry  cows  | 
because  each  cow  rep¬ 
resents  an  individual 
problem.  Feed  all  the 
good  hay  the  cow  will 
consume.  Silage  is  a 
good  feed  and,  when 
available,  should  be  us¬ 
ed  to  replace  part  of 
the  hay.  Good  pasture 
will  replace  the  hay 

Continued  on  Page  9) 


A  cou)  properly  prepared  for  freshening. 


ALL-CROP  HARVESTER 


With  the  history-making  All-Crop 
Harvester  .  .  .  YOUR  farm  can 
realize  the  advantages  of  a  one-man 
harvest.  Without  extra  help,  you 
can  cut  and  thresh,  in  one  low-cost 
operation,  all  your  small  grains, 
seeds  and  beans  —  much  easier  and 
quicker,  and  at  far  lower  cost  than 
ever  before.  The  All-Crop  Harvester 
is  operated  by  any  good  2-plow 
tractor  with  power  take-off.  Saves 
down  and  tangled  crops  —  after 
binders  and  other  combines  fail. 


Big  capacity  —  5-foot  cylinder,  and 
separating  area  equal  to  10-foot 
combines.  Higher  speeds.  Rubber¬ 
faced  cylinder  bars  and  stripper 
plates  prevent  cracking  of  beans  or 
grains.  Straw,  unbroken,  can  be 
saved.  Easily  adjusted  for  variety 
of  crops.  Rubber  tires  and  light 
weight  —  goes  into  field  sooner  after 
rain.  Goes  through  gates.  Im¬ 
proved  quality  of  grain  —  threshed 
from  standing  cmp?*\  Send  coupon 
today  for  FRB^T  cat^og. 


1599 


TRACTOR  DIVISION— MIUWAU 

ALLIS-CHALMtRS  MFG.  CO. 

34  Tractor  Division 
'•%  Milwaukee,  Wis.  ( 

Gentlemen:  Send  FREE  catalotrs  on 
items  checked.  I  farm _ acres. 


NO  TWINE  NO  SHOCKING  NO  THRESHING  NO  EXTRA  MEN 


LEROV 


Delivered 

Erected 

GUARANTEED 


Rib-Stone  Concrete 
Le  Roy  Wood,  Tile, 


Prices  very  low  far  such  high 
Quality.  Free  Catalog.  Write 

RIB-STONE  CONCRETl  CORP. 
Box  A,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


Stave, 
Metal 

Convenient  Con¬ 
tinuous  Door 
Fro  nts.  other 
r  latest  improve¬ 
ments. 


SILOS 


Guaranteed  highest  quality  at  lowest 
prices.  Copper-Blend  Steel,  99  92/100'% 
pure  zinc  galvanized.  Horse-high, 
Bull-strong,  Pig-tight  Farm  Fence ; 
Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence,  Steel 
■  I,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Paints.Roof- 
ing.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT. 
KITSELMAN  BROTHERS 
Box  203  Mancie,  Indiana, 


Poultry  and  Hog  Houses 


Jamesway  Fuel  Oil  Brooder 

Send  for  literature  on 
this  and  other  Jamesway  f 
Poultry 

(27)  jmi  Equipment. 


Will  Help\^u  Build,  Remodel, 
Ventilate  or  Equip  any  Farm  Buildinq 

•  Every  farmer  knows  that  better  housing  of  his 
livestock  and  poultry,  means  increased  production 
with  less  feed,  less  waste  and  less  labor. 

Right  now  vfith  farm  conditions  so  much  better 
and  the  future  so  much  brighter,  premanent  im¬ 
provements  in  farm  buildings  means  EXTRA 
profits  now,  and  in  years  to  come. 

Before  you  build,  remodel  or  equip  any  farm  building, 
write  to  Jamesway  and  get  the  benefit  of  our  long  practic^ 
experience. 

We  will  show  you  how  to  do  the  job  right — how  to  r>lnn 
it  so  it  will  save  you  money  on  material  and  ccnstructdon 
costs.  How  to  make  it  conifortable  for  livestock  and  con¬ 
venient  for  you.  For  more  than  35  years  Jamesway  have 
been  helping  farmers  with  their  bousing  and  equipping 
problems.  This  expert  advice  can  be  yours  without  cost 
or  obligation.  Just  fiU  out  coupon  below— check  item  in¬ 
terested  in  and  mail  to  our  office  nearest  you. 


Janies  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  13X7  Elmira,  N.  T*  I 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. — Minneapolis,  Mlim.  _ 

Chlckasha,  Okla.— Oakland,  Calif.  | 

Send  me  literature  and  prices  on  □  Building,  □  Re-  I 
modeling,  □  Equipping,  □  Ventilating,  □  Cow  Bam,  J 

□  Horse  Bam,  □  Hog  House,  □  Poultry  House.  | 

□  Send  literature  on  Oil  Burning  Brooder.  | 

Name . | 

P.  O .  I 

R.  F.  D . State .  | 


When  writing  advertisers  he  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  agriculturist. 
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Wasted  Work 


Modern  methods  lighten  labor.  But 
seed  and  soil,  working  together,  must 
still  produce  the  crop. 

Be  sure  your  work  is  not  wasted. 
Thousands  of  farmers  everywhere  are 
learning  that  unprotected  seed  in 
fungus-infected  soil  can  result  in  nothing 
but  disaster.  Protect  your  seed  against 
damping-off  with  Cuprocide,  the  stand¬ 
ard  red  copper  oxide.  The  cost  is 
slight.  Farmers  everywhere  have  found 
the  results  unusually  gratifying. 

When  you  say  "Seed"  to  your  dealer, 
say  Cuprocide  too.  They  go  together- 
seed  and  seed  protection.  Make  sure 
to  get  both. 


Benefit  by  Cuprocide  protection  —  for  only  35c. 

The  new  4-oz.  package  of  Cupro¬ 
cide,  now  available  for  growers 
with,  limited  acreage,  puts  seed 
protection  well  within  every- 
one's  reach.  Do n ' 1 1 a k e  a 
chance  on  your  soil.  Protect 
your  seeds  with  Cuprocide. 

CUmOCIDE 


ROHM  &  HAAS  CO.,  Inc. 

222  W.  Washington  Sguare,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I  1  ^  Trees, 

I  I  Grape  Vines,  Berry 

"  Flowering  Shrubs, 

Evergreens  ard  Rose  Bushes 

NEW  Varieties  of  OUTSTANDING  Merit 

Cortland,  JIacoim,  Melba  Ajtple,  (lolden  .lubilee 
I’each,  Frcdonia,  Ontario.  Portland  Crapes. 

RED  RASPBERRIES 

Chief,  Latham,  Newburgh,  Viking. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG.  Let  ti.s  tell  you  more 
^  about  tbe.se  New  Varieties  introduced  by  the 
different  Kxperimental  Stations  in  United  States  and 
Canada.  Catalog  also  contains  Sjiecial  Hargain  list. 

A  splendid  assortment  of  Nursery 
Products  to  select  from.  Products 
you  can  plant  with  confidence, 
THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thoma.s  Mark.s  &  Co. 

WILSON  NEV'  YORK 

“THE  HOME  OF  GOOD  NURSERY  STOCK” 
Lncatcri  in  tlie  Center  of  the.  Famous 
Fniit  Kelt  of  Niagara  County. 

^  A  A,  A  A  A 


ol  years’  experience  behind 
our  1936  Berry-Book  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair¬ 
fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  is  Ready.  Wi'ite  today. 

The  V/.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


All  strong  sturdy  plants.  Ceneva  station 
"In  bush  and  fruit  —  the  best  red  rasp- 
beiTy  under  cultivation.”  Disea.se  resistant-  -liard.v-  -pro¬ 
ductive — fruit  large,  firm,  no  criimlile,  excels  for  home 
use  or  shipping.  FKKK  C.VTALOti  gives  reducetl  prices 

on  15  otlier  varieties - Latham,  Cliie;'.  .lime,  Columbian. 

etc.;  also  on  STKAWKIOKIUKS,  lilackherries.  (Jrapes. 
Fruit  Trees,  Slirubs,  Hoses,  Evergreens,  etc. 

BAKER’S  NURSERY,  Box  A.  HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


%  Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubbery 

^  Free  fit-page  catalog  fill 
y  of  bargain  prices. 

New  Fxperimeni  Station  Varieties 
ave  money  and  get  better 
stock.  Write  todav. 
Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House. 
Box  30,  Geneva,  P''ic 


RAYN 


Every  (trower  saouiu  nave  Kavner’s 
New  Kerry  Kook.  Contains  really 
valuable  information  on  how  to  get 
the  most  from  your  berries.  Fully  de- 
scriltes  Dorsett.  Fairfax  and  other 
new  and  st.andard  varieties.  It’s 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 
BROTHERS,  Box  7,  SALISBURY.  MD. 


QfrawKorrxr  Platifc  ^'*1  leading  varieties  including 
OuaWllcrry  1  iani.S.  (i,e  nevt  Dorsett  and  Fairfax. 
Catalog  free.  H.  H.  BENNING.  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK. 


OIL  EMULSION  20c;  Lime-Sulfur,  Dry  Mix,  Rotenone. 
List  Free.  ALLEN  CO..  PITTSTOWN.  NEW  JERSEY. 


preventing 
Plant  Diseases 
by 

Seed  Treatment 

By  P.  P.  PiRONE 

IN  1660,  a  grain-laden  vessel  sank  off 
the  coast  of  England-  The  wheat  was 
salvaged  and  planted,  and  the  resultant 
crop  was  unusually  free  of  the  disease 
known  as  stinking  smut  or  bunt.  Thus, 
as  the  result  of  an  accident,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  brining  seed  grain  became  gen¬ 
eral  throughdut  England. 

Today  nearly  every  kind  of  seed  is 
treated  with  chemicals,  heat,  or  other 
agents  to  destroy  certain  diseases 
which,  though  invisible,  are  present  on 
apparently  clean  seed.  Seed  treatment 
insures  the  healthy  start  which  is  half 
of  the  battle  in  successful  crop  produc¬ 
tion. 

Red  Copper  Oxide 

Coating  vegetable  seeds  with  red 
copper  oxide  dust  prevents  seed  decay 
and  damping-off  of  seedlings,  and  is  a 
common  seed  treatment  practice  of 
vegetable  growers  in  the  northeast.  Al¬ 
though  a  Frenchman  named  Prevost 
as  early  as  1706  showed  that  addition 
of  copper  to  seeds  was  beneficial,  it 
remained  for  Dr.  J.  G.  Horsfall  of  the 
Geneva,  New  York,  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  to  find  a  dust  that  was  cheap, 
practicable,  and  effective  in  combating 
our  most  prevalent  plant  disease.  He 
found  that  one  teaspoonful  of  red  cop¬ 
per  oxide  dust 
shaken  on  a 
pound  of  seed  be¬ 
fore  sowing  pre¬ 
vents  rotting  of 
the  seed  by  soil- 
borne  organisms. 

Moreover,  this 
chemical  pre¬ 
sents  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent 
the  damping-off 
or  falling  over  of 
young  seedlings. 

At  a  cost  of 
less  than  25 
cents,  the  writer 
obtained  increas¬ 
es  of  over  two 
hundred  crates  of 
spinach  per  acre 
on  Long  Island 
with  treated  seed 
as  compared  to 
the  u  n  t  r  e  a  t- 
ed.  Aside  from 
reducing  seed 
costs,  seed  treat¬ 
ment  results  in 
regular,  even 
stands  with  few 
missing  hills. 

During  1935, 
over  2000  pounds 
of  red  copper  oxide  were  used  by  New 
York  growers  on  forty  tons  of  vege¬ 
table  seeds,  including  spinach,  beet, 
tomato,  eggplant,  cucumber,  musk- 
melon,  pea,  and  other  vegetables. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  red  cop¬ 
per  oxide  seed  treatment  is  not  a  cure- 
all  for  all  diseases,  but  merely  protects 
the  plant  during  the  early  stages  of 
growth.  For  crop  protection  later,  a 
spray  or  dust  must  be  applied.  Nor  is 
red  copper  oxide  effective  on  all  seeds. 
It  works  best  on  the  vegetable  seeds 
already  mentioned  and  on  many  flower 
seeds. 

Hot  Water  Treatment 

The  seeds  of  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
broccoli,  and  related  plants  are  known 
to  carry  the  germs  and  molds  which 


The  seed  used  in  the  foreground  was 
not  treated  and  the  stand  was  poor. 
Spinach  grown  in  the  background  from 
treated  seed  grew  200  more  crates  to 
the  acre. 

cause  three  destructive  diseases  known 
as  black-rot,  black-leg,  and  Altemarla 
leaf-spot.  Since  red  oxide  does  not  de¬ 
stroy  these  germs,  these  seeds  must  be 
treated  with  hot  water  at  122  degrees 
Fahrenheit  for  at  least  15  minutes.  The 
treatment  requires  the  use  of  very  ac¬ 
curate  thermometers  since  exposure  to 
a  few  degrees  above  this  point  is  apt 
to  kill  the  seed,  while  treatment  a  few 
degrees  below  122  will  not  destroy  the 
germs.  Consequently  we  suggest  that 
growers  purchase  seed  which  is  al¬ 
ready  treated.  Many  seed  companies 
have  installed  the  proper  heating  equip¬ 
ment  and  are  thus  able  to  supply  hot- 
water  treated  seed.  If  the  grower  buys 
untreated  seed,  his  county  agricultural 
agent  will  help  him. 

Since  old  cab¬ 
bage  seed,  or  seed 
of  low  germina¬ 
tion  is  severely 
injured  by  hot 
water  treatment, 
I  suggest  that 
only  seed  of  high 
germina- 
tion  be  treated. 
With  good  seed, 
there  is  relatively 
little  decrease  in 
germination  and 
a  striking  in¬ 
crease  in  more 
uniform  and 
sturdier  plants. 

In  New  York 
State  last  year, 
seed  growers, 
dealers.  Farm 
Bureaus,  and  Col- 
1  e  g  e  specialists 
treated  more 
than  seven  tons 
of  cabbage  seed, 
and  a  ton  of 
c  a  u  1  i  f  1  o  w  - 
er,  broccoli,  kale, 
and  b  r  u  s  s  e  1  s 
sprouts  seed,  with 
hot  water.  This 
represents  about 
80  per  cent  of  these  crops  sown  in  New 
York  in  1935.  As  a  result  of  the  hot 
water  treatment,  three  serious  diseases 
of  cabbage  and  related  crops  are  disap¬ 
pearing  rapidly  in  New  York  where 
hundreds  of  acres  were  destroyed  only 
a  few  years  ago. 

Corrosive  Sublimate 
Corrosive  sublimate  is  used  exten¬ 
sively  for  treating  seeds  '  since  it,  too, 
is  capable  of  destroying  harmful  bac¬ 
teria  or  fungi  lurking  on  seemingly 
clean  seed.  Tomato  seeds,  for  example, 
carry  the  organisms  which  cause  leaf- 
blights,  canker,  and  fruit-spotting  later 
in  the  season.  These  germs  are  destroy¬ 
ed  by  soaking  the  seed  for  5  minutes 
in  a  1-3000  corrosive  sublimate  solution, 
made  by  dissolving  8  corrosive  subli- 


A  healthy  head  of  oats  on  the  left, 
compared  to  two  on  the  right  affected 
with  smut.  In  spite  of  fact  that  cost  of 
treating  is  small,  about  1400  carloads 
of  untreated  oats  will  be  sown  in  one 
northeastern  state  this  spring. 


mate  tablets  in  3  gallons  of  water. 

Melon  and  cucumber  seeds  carry  the 
germs  which  cause  scab  and  leaf-spot. 
These  parasites  can  be  destrpyed  by 
soaking  the  seed  for  5  minutes  in  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  three  times  the 
strength  used  for  tomato  seed  (24 
tablets  in  3  gallons  of  water).  After 
treating  in  the  sublimate,  the  seed 
should  be  rinsed  in  cold  running  water 
and  dried.  Then  dust  red  copper  oxide 
on  them  to  protect  them  from  rotting 
in  the  soil. 

Extreme  caution  should  be  exercised 
when  treating  with  corrosive  sublimate 
since  it  is  a  powerful  , poison.  This 
chemical  also  reacts  with  metals,  there¬ 
fore  solutions  should  be  made  up  only 
in  wooden  containers  or  crocks. 

Cereal  Seed  Treatments 

Many  cereal  diseases  are  known  to 
start  from  diseased  seed.  The  black, 
dusty,  or  greasy  heads  which  are  a 
common  sight  on  cereals  are  known  as 
smuts  and  these  diseases  are  effective¬ 
ly  controlled  by  any  one  of  several 
seed  treatments. 

The  old  brining  method  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  more  effective  chemicals. 
The  best  material  is  a  5  per  cent  ethyl- 
mercury-prosphate  dust  sold  under  the 
trade  name  of  New  Improved  Ceresan. 
This  dust  controls  smut  and  leaf  blight 
of  oats,  the  stinking  smut  of  wheat 
(bunt),  and  the  covered  smut  of  barley. 

One-half  ounce  of  dust  is  required 
for  each  bushel  of  grain  seed,  and  a 
barrel,  fitted  with  baffle  boards,  which 
can  be  rotated,  is  an  excellent  machine 
for  this  type  of  treatment.  The  seed 
should  be  treated  at  least  two  days  be¬ 
fore  planting  so  that  the  dust  fumes 
have  time  to  kill  the  smut  spores  on  the 
seed.  New  Improved  Ceresan  dust  is 
poisonous,  consequently  treated  seed 
should  never  be  fed  to  animals. 

Formaldehyde  Treatment 

Treating  with  formaldehyde  (formal¬ 
in)  is  another  method  of  controlling 
oat  smut.  Oats  thus  treated  may  be 
stored  indefinitely  and  the  surplus  may 
be  fed  to  animals  without  danger,  pro¬ 
vided  the  seed  has  been  well-aired  after 
treatment.  One  pint  of  40  per  cent  for¬ 
maldehyde  solution  mixed  with  one 
pint  of  water  will  treat  50  bushels  of 
oats.  Pile  the  oats  on  a  smooth  barn 
floor  and  spray  the  solution  on  as  they 
are  turned  over  several  times  with  a 
shovel.  The  treated  oats  are  then  cov¬ 
ered  with  blankets  or  canvas  for  at 
least  five  hours  and  not  more  than 
eight  hours  to  enable  the  fumes  to 
penetrate  and  destroy  the  smut  spores. 
After  this,  the  seed  may  be  bagged 
and  drilled. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  one-half 
(1700  carloads)  of  the  oats  and  barley 
seed  planted  is  treated  by  New  York 
farmers;  indications  are  that  300  ad¬ 
ditional  carloads  will  be  treated  by 
elevators.  In  all,  about  2000  carloads 
of  these  cereals  will  be  treated  and 
1400  will  be  planted  untreated  this 
year.  There  is  still  room  for  improve¬ 
ment. 

Certainly  increases  in  yields  obtained 
by  checking  diseases,  and  low  costs  in¬ 
volved  are  incentives  for  those  growers 
who  have  not  yet  jumped  on  the  band¬ 
wagon  in  the  seed  treatment  parade. 

Weather  Dominates  the  Apple 
Market 

{Continued  from  Page  6) 
onions  —  for  other  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  only  20  per  cent.  The  result  of 
this  agreement  for  the  first  year  of  the 
operation,  has  increased  the  shipment 
of  potatoes  and  onions  three  times  what 
it  was  under  the  higher  tariffs.  The 
increase  of  shipments  to  the  United 
States  was  not  so  great  as  the  increase 
from  the  United  States  into  Cuba. 

Brazil:  This  country  has  agreed  to 
assess  no  duty  whatever  on  such  things 
as  American  apples,  pears  and  citrus 
fruit. 

European  Countries:  Every  country 
with  which  we  have  made  trade  agree- 
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For  Patrons  Only 


SAVINGS 

SERVICE 

PROTECTION 


Automobile  Insurance  at  Cost 


Find  out  how  much  you  can 
save!  Mail  this  advertisement 
and  description  of  your  car 
(make,  type,  year,  list  price, 

“®®>-  to  the 

National  Grange  Mutual 
Liability  Company 

Keene  -  New  Hampshire 

or  see  your  local  Grange  agent,  at  once. 


GmeticiC^  /eadin^fyOitawbe/it^beoK 

Fully  illustrated  in  colors  and  describes  the  newer  and 
th-tti'f  pilvin);  varieties.  Sirawborrims,  Raapbarrias, 
Blackberries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Etc.  Giving  com- 
)t  i*‘  ••ultuiv  dil  oetions,  and  tells  how  our  customers  are 
getting  larger  yields  of  fancy  fruit. 
Many  of  them  making  $500.  per 
acre  from  Townsend*S  Selecied 
Strain  plants  of  approved  varies 
ties.  Every  fruit  grower  and  gar- 
tlcner  should  have  this  book.  Vour 
Free  Copy  Is  Ready, 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS 
99  Vino  St.  Salisbury,Maryland 


DEPENDABLE  QUALITY  -  APPROVED  VARIETIES 


ASPARAGUS 


Rhubarb 

HORSERADISH 

ROOXS 


One  and  Two  Years  Old  --  Guaranteed  True  to  Kame 

(’EKTIKIEU  —  Raspberry,  (includinft  Latham)  Black- 
beriy.  Dewberry,  and  Strawberry  plants.  All  leadintt 
varieties  at  "DIRECT  FROM  GROWER”  -Prices.  In¬ 
teresting,  descriptive  price  list  sent  Free.  Write  — 

,L.  &  F.  DONDEkO  R  4,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Paying 

btTru*s. 

KaspbiTrii*s.  HlacklHxries’^  Got  our 

40  page  catalogue,  its  free.  Giv¬ 
ing  full  informati<in  on  varioties 
andcultural  directions.  Its 
America's  leading  plant  guitle. 

C.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS 
77  Vine  St.  Salisbury, Maryland 


DEPENDABLE  QUALITY-APPROVtO  VARIETIES 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  In  cul¬ 
tivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  freciuent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per  meas¬ 
ured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  exceptionally 
Itiw  prices  for  1936.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these 
Oats.  Also  Barley,  Soy  Rcans,  Seed  Corn.  Alfalfa.  Med¬ 
ium  Red.  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy  Seed 
Md  Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  85,  MELROSE,  OHIO. 


Wm. 


a'iilG*$BeetS'2oz.  Seeds 

Detroit  Dark  Red,  and  Crosby’s 
Early  Egyptian — enough  for  100-ft. 
row  of  each — to  get  acquainted.  Send 
dime  today !  Maule’s  Seed  Book  Free,  w 
Henry  Maule,  634  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Will  send  nn^fnAld  ^  liartly  English  walnut  lS-24 
If  *11  acua  pOSipaiQ  in  fo,.  45c_  or  3  2-yr.  Grape 

for  35c,  or.  10  hardy  Pompon  Chrysanthemums 
lor  90c.  50  years  experience  growing. 

E-  H.  BURSON  NURSERY,  CLIFTON,  NEW  YORK. 

GROW  VEGETABLES  TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  WITH 
OUR  HARDY  FIELD-GROWN  PLANTS.  Cabbage  $1.00 
moused;  Onion,  60c;  Tomato,  $1.50.  Write  for  de- 
Largest  Individual  Grower. 

CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS.  VALDOSTA,  GEORGIA. 


Schroer’s  Rpffpr  Plnnfe*  Write  for  prices  on 
PI,  V  oeiier  rianis.  an  kinds  of  vegetable 
Plants.  SCHROER  PLANT  FARMS,  VALDOSTA,  GA. 


Sg'"larK  °o"f  VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

r*  w.Schroer,  Jr.,  Growerof  Quality  Plants,  Valdosta.Ga. 

CoUKlry  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  —  Open  field  grown 
Onion.  Lettuce,  Beet,  Cauliflower,  Broccoli. 
Picn Potato  Plants.  Illmstrated  catalog  free. 

piedmont  PLANT  CO.,  Box  914,  ALBANY,  GA. 


FREE:  for  "WHAT’S  W'RONG  WITH 

CARI  icT,-  ^OUTHKRA’  I'LAVr  GROWERS."  It’s  free. 
CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS.  VALDOSTA,  GEORGIA. 


Save  Money  on  Tractor  Parts, 

pulleys,  flywheels,  all  other  tractor  parts. 
®PP  new.  Average  saving  50%.  Satisfac- 
lion  guaranteed.  Write  for  32  page  free  catalog. 

Using’s  Tractor  Lug  Co., 


GALESBURG 
ILLINOIS 


Free  Cigars  PIPE  AND  CIGARETTE  ROLLER 

smokini,  ^  ’  "'tth  Goldleat  guaranteed  chewing 

tobacco,  5  lbs.  $1.00.  ten  $1.75 
ywhai  received.  RIVES  TOBACCO  CO..  Sedalia,  Ky 


''^***'’  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  sat 
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ments,  has  given  some  assurance  or 
concession  on  apples. 

Belgium:  Agreement  is  to  maintain 
a  lo-w  duty  of  about  20  cents  a  bushel 
on  our  apples  during  the  life  of  our 
agreement. 

Sweden:  Extension  of  period  of 

Sweden’s  last  assessment  rate  has  been 
made  as  to  cover  the  month  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  when  we  sell  most  of  our  apples 
to  them.  From  February  1  through 
April,  the  duty  is  55  cents  a  bushel  and 
for  the  balance  of  the  year  $1.10. 

The  Netherlands:  Duty  on  our  ap¬ 
ples  has  been  cut  50  per  cent  so  that 
the  tariff  is  2914  cents  a  bushel. 

Switzerland :  That  country  has 

agreed  to  maintain  a  quota  of  111,000 
bushels  during  the  life  of  this  agree¬ 
ment,  which  is  larger  than  we  have 
been  exporting  into  that  country. 

In  the  next  issue  I  will  comment  on 
the  trade  agreement  with  Canada. 


Growin"  a  Good  Milk  Making 
Machine 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
and  silage  of  the  winter  ration. 

If  a  cow  starts  the  dry  period  in 
good  flesh,  five  pounds  of  fitting  ration 
per  day  with  good  roughage  or  good 
pasture  are  enough  to  put  a  cow  in 
good  condition.  If  a  cow  is  thin,  eight 
to  ten  pounds  of  fitting  ration  are' fre¬ 
quently  required. 

The  udder  should  be  watched  closely 
and  if  it  begins  to  show  much  conges¬ 
tion,  reduce  the  concentrates.  The 
problem  of  starting  a  cow  on  feed  af¬ 
ter  freshening  is  greatly  simplified  if 
the  udder  is  in  good  condition.  With¬ 
holding  the  feed  before  freshening  is 
not  nearly  as  serious  as  it  is  when  the 
cow  is  in  milk. 

The  point  I  want  to  get  over  is  that 
it  is  necessary  to  produce  and  develop 
the  machine  before  you  can  operate  it. 


Fertilizinj;  Experiment 

William  L.  Brucker,  Penfield  farmer, 
last  ,  year  decided  to  cut  the  cost  of 
raising  tomatoes,  with  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  Always  he  plants  rye  as  soon  as 
he  gets  a  crop  off  the  land  and  then 
turns  it  under  in  the  spring.  His  usual 
practice  has  been  to  drill  in  about  a 
ton  of  phosphate  on  two  acres  before 
setting  out  tomatoes. 

Last  year  he  decided  to  apply  800 
pounds  of  phosphate  mixed  with  100 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  the  two 
acres  after  the  plants  were  set.  He 
apphed  it  by  hand  and  found  he  had 
about  250  pounds  left,  so  later  he  add¬ 
ed  another  100  pounds  of  nitrate  and 
used  it  for  later  top  dressing.  He  har¬ 
vested  about  15  tons  to  the  acre,  with 
the  crop  running  pretty  close  to  all  No. 
I’s.  His  experience  leads  him  to  believe 
shallower  cultivation  and  fertilizer  top 
dressed  is  much  more  effective  for  the 
shallow-rooted  vines — Paul  Work. 


Organic  Nitrogen  for  Potatoes 

Spending  extra  money  for  organic 
nitrogen  over  inorganic  did  not  show 
the  slightest  advantage  in  potato  ex¬ 
periments  reported  by  the  Suffolk 
County  Farm  Bureau  last  summer.  Dr. 
E.  V.  Hardenburg  says  no  single  New 
York  experiment  of  record  supports  the 
contention  of  countless  growers  that 
they  must  have  fish  scrap  or  other  ani¬ 
mal  nitrogen  for  potatoes.  Proportion¬ 
ate  amounts  of  4-8-4,  5-10-5,  and  8-16-8 
performed  alike  in  the  Suffolk  tests. 

— Paul  Work. 


Good  Hay  is  Left. — Because  of  good 
harvests  last  year,  farmers  are  finding 
that  “half  the  corn  and  half  the  hay 
was  left  to  feed  from\  Candlemas  Day.” 
Once  the  rhyme  in  this  old  saying  re¬ 
ferred  to  dry  yellow  corn.  Now  it 
might  better  apply  to  the  yellow  com 
in  the  silos  that  makes  such  good  feed 
for  dairy  cows.  Thrifty  farmers  have 
put  in  their  barns  better  quality  hay; 
cut  earlier,  thus  retaining  much  of  the 
protein.  'ITiis  hay  being  put  into  the 
barns 'first  is  now  coming  out  for  late 
winter  feed  and  increase  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction  is  noticeable. 


LAND  ROLLIRS 


FOTATO  ^LAimtS 


LIMI  SOWIRS 
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TEST-PROVEN 
HIGH  YIELDING  STRAINS 

Oats,  Barley,  Peas,  Potatoes,  Husking 
Corn,  Silage  Corn,  Cabbage,  Soy  Beans 
and  Field  Beans. 

Hardy  Alfalfas,  Clovers  and  Grasses, 
Millets,  Sorghum,  Sudan  Grass,  Rape,  etc. 

FARM  CHEMICALS 

To  Fertilize  soil.  Treat  Seed,  Protect  Crops. 


NEW,  EARLY 
HYBRID  SWEET  CORNS 

Yielding  25%  to  over  100%  better  than 
old  favorites,  more  uniform  in  ripening, 
better  type  and  quality.  Similar  to 
Golden  Cross  Bantam,  but  ripening  one 
to  nearly  three  weeks  earlier.  They 
catch  the  early  market  high  prices.  Our 
■  series  of  hybrids  planted  at  one  time 
produces  surprising  yields  of  delicious 
corn  over  a  four  weeks  period. 


Write  for  Further  Detauls.  Prices  Reasonable.  Discounts  on  Early  Orders. 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE 


Box  A. 


HOINEOVE  FALLS,  N.  V. 


CLOTH  PLANT  PROTECTORS 

For  growing  early  tomatoes, 
melons,  truck  crops  and  flowers. 
Admits  air  and  sunshine 
but  bug  and  beetle  proof. 
Wire  frames — cloth  covers 
— patented. 

Write  for  prices  and  full 
particulars. 

IJs  Plant  Protector  Co., 
Paces,  Va. 


‘Tfie  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers' 

High  germination  seed  corn  for  grain  or  ensilage 

See  our  Sale.sman  or  Write 

55  DEWEY  AVE.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Responsible  Salesmen  wanted. 


GARDNER 

SEED  CO..  Inc. 


E  Supplies  Plant  Food 
Makes  Clover  Sure 
Improves  Feeding  Value 

Liming  pays.  Buy  carloads.  Lime  and  Fertilizer 
spreaders  that  do  good  work,  can  be  attached  to 
any  farm  wagon  or  truck,  capacity  200  lbs.  to  3 
tons.  Work  well  when  wind  blows.  Price  $16.00, 
freight  paid.  Free  Folder. 

BUY  NOW.  CAN  SHIP  ANYTIME. 

JAMES  PA^P  72  Main  street 

COLCHESTER,  CONN. 

SYRUP  LABELS — One  or  two-color  combinations,  $1.20 
per  501)  up.  Sample.s!  HONESTY  PRESS,  Putney,  Vt. 


SILOS 


AN  EARLY  ORDER  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 


•  An  order  at  this  time  will 
save  you  money  on  a  patented 
Economy  Silo. 

We  guarantee  yon  a  worths 
tchile  saving  and  protect  you 
on  price  and  material  for  fu« 
ture  delivery* 

Thirty-three  years*  Silo 
building  experience  and  onr 
famous,  exclusive,  patented 
features  make  ours  an  out¬ 
standing  Silo  value. 

Our  low  price  now,  and  rea¬ 
sonable  terras,  will  meet  your 
pocketbook.  A  card  to  our 
nearest  Sales  Branch  will  bring 
you  quotations. 

J.  M.  Frawley,  800  State  Street 
Schenectady,  N.  Y, 

A.  A.  Hurd,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  B,  FREDERICK.  MD. 


Your  Spare  Time  is  Worth  Money — was”"  it 

We  have  many  men  who  are  adding  to  their  incomes 
selling  our  complete  and  guaranteed  line  of  fruit 
tree.s.  small  fruits,  ro.s&s,  etc.  Why  not  vou’f  Write 

CONN.  VALLEY  NURSERIES,  Manchester,  Conn. 


DIBBLE'S 


tested  Heavyweiqhi  Oats 

Heaviest,  Most  Productive 

American  Oat 

You  can’t  make  a  profit  growing  oats  with  30  bus. 
yields  (U.  S.  average).  Our  customers  make  good 
profits  because  they  get  2  to  3  times  this  average. 
You’ll  be  amazed  at  the  astounding  returns  of  this 
mammoth  oat.  Not  only  Big  Yields  but  heavier  in 
weight  per  bushel. 

AVERAGE  WEIGHT  40-42  lbs.  Per  Bu. 
Thoroughly  Cleaned— Screened— Graded 

Good  seed  oats  are  scarce  this  year  —  much  light 
weight  and  poor  quality.  You  can’t  make  PROFITS 
with  poor  seed.  Don’t  take  chances!  We  posi¬ 
tively  handle  nothing  but  QUALITY  seed — and 
our  prices  are  reasonable. 

HEADQUARTERS  EOR 
Seed  Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Clover, 
Grass  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes 

FREE  CATALOG,  PRICE  LIST,  SAMPLES.  WRITE 

EDWARD  F.DIBBLEySeedgrower 

Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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HOLSTEINS 

117  accredited  and 

If  €  \JTJ Cl  negative  herds  a  few 
young  females  heavy  with  calf  by  our 
best  bulls  at  real  bargain  prices.  An 
excellent  foundation  herd. 

High  class  young  bulls  $100.00  and  up. 

RIVER  MEADOW  FARMS 

MO  lAURY  BROS. 

Portlandville  Otsego  County  New  York 


Holstein 


BULL 
CALF 

BORN  NOVEMBER  8,  1935. 

Sire,  Sir  Daybreak  Prospect,  a  Carnation  bred 
proven  sire.  Dam,  412  fat  3.6%.  A  light  colored, 
straight  deep  bodied  calf. 

Kntschbach  &  Son,  Sherbnrne,  N.  Y. 

Winfarm  HOLSTEINS 

BULL  CALF  -  BORN  JAN.  3,  1935 

SIRE:  Son  of  King  Kerk.  Colanthus  from  608  lb. 

Class  B  dam  with  3.8  test. 

DAM:  435  lb.  fat  as  Sr.  3  year  old  in  C.T.A. 
This  calf’s  maternal  sisters  were  winners  at  Dutchess 
County  Fair  in  1934  and  1935. 

Hunttinq  C.  Winans,  Pine  Plains,  N.Y. 


Only  one  son  of  Femco 
Golden  Ormsby,  No.  641132 
left.  He  is  more  white 
than  black;  nice  imii- 
vidual.  Bom  April  1. 

1935.  His  dam  3.75  test.  H.  I 
a.  daughter  of  Locus  Waldorf  Se-  \ 
gis;  his  dam  at  two  ye^rs  old.  25  ' 
lbs.  butter  in  7  days;  100  Ib.s. 
butter  in  30  days.  First  check  for 
$100.00  secures  this  bargain. 

LOCUS  STOCK  FARM,  New  Berlin.  N.Y 


C.  L.  BANKS 


One  Registered  Holstein  Bull 

One  Year  Old 

Ten  Registered  Holstein  Cows 

T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested 

One  Registered  Guernsey  Cow 

Five  Grade  Guernsey  Cows 

L.  J.  LOIVERGAN,  Homer,  N.  V. 

Holstein  Calves 

Bull  or  Heifer,  ten  days  old,  from  good  dams. 
Herd  Sire:  Sir  Inka  Ormsby  Veeman  638469. 
Dam:  1181  lbs.  butter  —  27235.8  lbs.  milk. 

Could  spare  a  few  cows. 


C.  S.  Harvey 


Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

SONS  OF  KING  BESSIE  ORMSBY  PIETERTJE  27th 
SIR  INKA  MAY  32nd. 

Herd  fully  accredited;  entirely  negative. 
Records  kept  for  the  past  12  years. 

JAMES  A.  YOUNG 
Angelica  R.  F.  D.  2  New  York 

ELCO  DAIRY  EARMS 

HERD  ACCREDITED  AND  NEGATIVE 

Offer  November  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

Brother  to  All-American  1934  and  1935.  Dam  2  year 
old  A.R.  record  516.25  lbs.  butter  in  Class  B.  3.6%  test. 

F»rice  STS.OO 

Mrs.  M.  L  Lind,  Grant  Ave.  City  Line,  Auburn,  N.Y. 
BULL  CALF  Born  September  27, 1935 

Dam — 2  year,  |  month — 347  days — 10,447  lbs.  milk — 
373  lbs.  fat. 

Granddam  —  5  years,  10  months — 305  days — 14,391  lbs. 
milk — 506.5  lbs.  fat. 

Sire — Inbred,  son  of  Man  O’  War,  backed  by  high 
test — good  typo  and  plenty  of  production. 

This  calf  is  as  straight  as  a  string  and  will  do  some 
dairyman  a  world  of  good. 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  accepted. 

FRANK  G.  ELLIOTT  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 

Tuesday,  March  10th 

Noon  -  Public  Auction 

Vanalstyne  Herd,  Registered  Holsteins 

founded  1911  from  A.R.O.  stock,  raised  on  farm, 
owner  only  attendant  for  25  years.  22  head,  sire, 
heifers,  accredited,  negative  mastitis  charts,  records, 
guaranteed;  fresh  March  15  to  May  15. 

Farm,  120  Acres 

20  acres  medium  heavy  woods,  slightly  rolling; 
basement,  gambrel  root  barn  38  ft.  by  92  ft. ; 
basement  shed  annex,  good  house,  exclusive  dairy¬ 
ing.  Fertile,  excellent  potato  and  bean  soil.  In 
family  59  years.  Equipped  for  one  man  operation. 
Notes- mortgages  4%,  time. 

Route  20  Warsaw  -  East  Aurora  at  Sheldon,  N.  Y. 

Auethmeer-- MEAD.  Clerk— ROBERT  GEORGE. 

F.  W.  Kehl,  Prop.  Strykersville,  N.  Y. 


barnyard  Gossip 


Herd  Honor  RoU — Visitors  at  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture’s 
Farm  and  Home  Week  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  the  honor  roll  of  members 
in  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tions  for  the  period  July  1,  1934  to 
June  30,  1935.  At  beginning  of  year 
1936,  there  were  88  associations  active 
in  41  counties.  Honor  roll  listed  these 
herds  that  had  averaged  300  or  more 
pounds  of  butterfat  for  the  period. 

Also  distributed  at  same  time  was  a 
list  of  24  New  York  Cooperative  Bull 
Associations.  Members  of  these  asso¬ 
ciations  own  and  care  for  bulls  jointly. 
This  allows  them  to  buy  better  bulls 
for  use  in  their  herds. 

Records  of  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Association  allow  proving  of  sires.  A 
proved  sire  is  one  having  five  or  more 
unselected  daughters  whose  records  of 
production  have  been  compared  with 
records  of  their  dams.  Comparison  does 
not  necessarily  have  to  show  a  high 
producing  capacity  as  transmitted  by 
the  sire.  A  proved  sire  is  not  necessar¬ 
ily  valuable  but  merely  one  with  avail¬ 
able  production  records  of  his  daught¬ 
ers  and  their  dams.  A  new  National 
Program  for  Proving  Sires  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  so  that  all  proved  sires  will 
be  on  a  comparable  basis. — H.  E.  B.  Jr. 
*  *  * 

Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders  Hold  Ban¬ 
quet — Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breed¬ 
ers  Association  held  its  annual  banquet 
Feb.  12,  1936  at  Ithaca,  with  forty  at¬ 
tending.  Purpose  of  meeting  was  to 
discuss  the  question,  “Can  New  York 
consumers  use  New  York  State  beef?” 
A.  R.  Martin  of  the  Producers  Com¬ 
mission  Association  at  Buffalo  was  the 
principal  speaker. 

Mr.  Martin  showed  by  figures  that 
New  York  buyers  could  afford  to  pay 
one  cent  per  pound  more  for  New  York 
state  beef.  He  said  that  steers  brought 
into  Buffalo  from  Kansas  City  would 
shrink  ten  per  cent  of  their  original 
weight.  Native  or  New  York  beef  had 
much  less  shrinkage  and  also  lower 
handling  costs.  Western  calves  brought 
ihto  New  York  state  as  feeders  requir¬ 
ed  two  to  three  months  longer  feeding 
period  to  finish  than  did  native  calves. 

Gene  Porrestel,  prominent  steer  feed¬ 
er  of  Akron,  N.  Y.,  also  spoke.  He 
pointed  out  that  he  much  preferred  to 
buy  local  calves  as  feeders.  If  it  were 
necessary  to  go  out  of  the  state  to 
buy  his  feeders,  he  said  that  he  would 
buy  only  com  belt  calves.  Range  calves 
were  not  a  successful  proposition  as 


feeders,  he  added,  since  it  required 
nearly  a  month  for  them  to  become  ac¬ 
climated. — H.  E.  B.,  Jr. 


4-H  Baby  Beef  Well  Under  Way — Over 
100  beef  calves  have  been  placed  with 
4-H  boys  and  girls  in  seven  counties  of 
the  state  to  be  fitted  for  competition 
at  New  York  State  Fair  next  summer. 
Calves  run  about  half  Aberdeen-Angus 
and  half  Hereford  with  a  few  cross¬ 
bred  animals. 

Erie,  Allegany,  Livingston,  Onon¬ 
daga,  Cayuga,  Madison,  and  Dutchess 
counties  are  represented.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  baby  beef  from  Dutchess 
county  which  will  he  sold  at  the 
Dutchess  county  fair,  animals  will  be 
sold  at  auction  during  State  Fair.  Over 
fifty  baby  beef  were  sold  at  State  Fair 
last  year  and  more  than  eighty  will  be 
sold  this  year. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Willman  of  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Department  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell  has  prepared  feeding  schedules 
for  the  young  feeders.  Complete  cost 
accounts  will  be  kept  of  the  process  of 
fitting  the  baby  beef. — H.  E.  B.,  Jr. 


May  8 

May  9 

May  18 

May  19 
May  20 


May  23 
June  6 


Livestock  Sales  and  Events 

Guernseys 

April  20  M.  T.  Phillips  Dispersal  Sale,  Maple  Shade 
Farm,  Pomeroy,  Pa. 

Dispersal  Sale,  Meadow  Brook  Farm,  Naz¬ 
areth,  Pa.  Dunn  &  Harwood,  Sale  Mgrs. 
Western  New  York  Consignment  Sale,  Marion, 
N.  Y.  John  S.  Rich,  Sale  Mgr. 

Coventry- Florham  Sale.  Herrick- Merrym  an. 
Sale  Mgrs.,  Sparks,  Md. 

Chester  County,  Pa.,  Guernsey  Sale. 

Complete  dispersal  of  Joseph  G.  Kennel  Guern¬ 
sey  herd,  Atglen,  Pa.  H.  M.  Pate,  Chadds 
Ford  Jet.,  Pa.,  Sale  Mgr. 

Grassland  Farms  Dispersal,  Taconic,  Conn. 
New  York  Guernsey  Sale,  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Dunn  &  Harwood,  Sale  Mgrs. 

Jerseys 

May  30  Jersey  Sale,  Chester,  N.  Y. 

June  4  Jersey  Sale,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Holsteins 

Mar.  10  Vanalstyne  Herd,  Registered  and  Accredited 
Holsteins  for  sale  at  public  auction.  F.  W. 
Kehl,  Prop.,  Strykersville,  N.  Y. 

Mar.  18  The  70th  Eariville  Sale,  Eariville,  N.  Y.  R. 

Austin  Backus,  Sale  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

April  15  The  71st  Eariville  Sale,  Eariville,  N.  Y.  R. 

Austin  Backus,  Sale  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

May  13-14  The  72nd  Eariville  Sale,  Eariville,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Sale  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 
May  18  Royal  Brentwood  Holstein  Sale,  Lauxmont 

Farms,  Wrightsville,  Pa. 

Aberdeen-Angus 

Mar.  30  Dutchess  County  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders  As¬ 
sociation  Sale  at  Bethel  Farm,  Inc.,  Frank 
Richards,  Mgr.,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Test  Type  Production 

Holstein  Bull  Calves  sired  by  our  MIO  lb.  Strath¬ 
more  Bull  and  out  of  our  high  C.T.A.  Record  Proven 
Foundation  cows.  Will  transmit  th^  qualities. 

BABY  CALVES  — $25  AND  UP. 

One  March  Calf  nearly  ready  for  service  from  our 
best  family. 

EDGEWOOD  FARMS 
Robert  C.  Church  Bald-wituviUe.  N.  Y. 


CATTLE  ADVERTISED  SOLD 

On  or  about  March  20  will  have  T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested 

jerseys  and 


J.  C.  Reagan 

Tully,  New  York 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Close  Springers  -  For  Sale 


Pine  Grove  Farms 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Lack  of  room  obliges  us  to  sell 
twenty  head  of  registered  Guern< 
sey  cattle,  bred  and  open,  attrac¬ 
tive  farmers’  prices;  these  cows 
are  going  fast,  so  make  your 
selections  early.  Also  a  few  bull 
calves.  Visitors  always  welcome. 


FORGE 

HILL 


Noted  for  Production 
and  Size.  Rich  in 
Bell  Buoy  and  May 
Royal  Breeding. 

(BULL  CALVES  ONLY) 
APPROVED  AND  ACCREDITED. 

Chas.  A.  Slater,  Mgr.  Newburgh,  N,  Y, 


TARBELL  FARMS 

Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative, 
Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmers*  prices. 
Also  a  few  females.  Write  or  come  to  see  us. 

Tarbeli  Farms  Smithville  Fiats,  N.Y. 

WALDORF  FARIVIS 


Guernsey 


BULL  CALVES  FROM  OUR 
SON  OF 

Bonrnedale  Rex  159247  and  from 
King’s  Advocator  126310, 

two  outstanding  sires. 

Accredited  —  OVER  100  HEAD  —  Blood-tested. 
ClUlord  E.  Greene.  Mgr.  NORTH  CHATHAM.  N.  Y. 

Valley  Mead 

GUERNSEYS 

ACCREDITED  —  NEGATIVE  —  MASTITIS  FREE 
Herd  average  410  lbs.  fat. 

Stocks  priced  according  to  dam’s  production. 

L  IW.  RIPLEY 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  Phone,  Owasco,  N.  Y. 


Vallyvu  Farm  Guernseys 

FOR  SALE  —  Guernsey  Bull  ready  for  AA 

heavy  service,  bred  to  sire  production,  IL  |  /k  llll 

type  and  good  udders  _ price 

Two  nice  4  mo.  old  line  bred  Langwater  bull  calves, 
also  several  bull  calves  sired  by  Valor’s 
Improver  146504. 

Herd  entirely  free  of  T.B.  and  Bang  Abortion. 

J.  EARL  SCOTT  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 


HOBBY  FARMS 

Guernseys 

SPECIALLY  PRICED  TO  SELL 
Bull  Calf  —  Son  of  Langwater  Victor. 
Bull  Calf  —  Son  of  Cornell  Master¬ 
piece  Golden  Rod. 

Bull  Calf  —  Grandson  Imported  sire 
Imp.  Financier  of  Myrtle  Place. 

Accredited  —  Negative 

E.  J.  BARRETT 

154  East  State  Street  Ithaca,  New  York 


? 


looking  for  Guemseys/ 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  DESIRABLE  GUERNSEYS. 
ALL  AGES,  OFFERED  FROM  ACCREDITED, 
NEGATIVE  HERDS. 

N.  Y.  STATE  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  CO-OP-,  Inc. 

305  Fayette  Park  Building 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


Wontodr  Young  and  Heavy  Producing 
Grade  Guernsey  and  Holstem 
Cows,  T.B.  and  blood  tested. 
Preference  given  to  coivs 
having  official  records. 

HAXTON  CANNING  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Oakfield,  New  York 

Cows  For  Sale 

T.B.  TESTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS, 
IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED. 

E.  C.  TALBOT 

Leonardsville,  New  Yo 
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LLEYVIEW  FARM 

V  Thetford  Center,  Vt. 

offers  yearling  Owl  Interest  Jersey  bull.  Dam  twice  a 
Silver  Medal  winner.  10,294  lbs.  milk,  656  lbs.  butter 
at  two  years;  11,190  lbs.  milk,  744  lbs.  butter  at  three 
years.  Granddaughter  of  the  Gold  Medal  bull  Upwey 
Interested  Owl.  This  young  bull’s  sire  a  Silver  Medal 
bull  with  two  Gold  Medal  daughters,  he  by  the  Gold 
Medal  bull.  Owl  Interest  Termisian.  Solid  color.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individual.  Price  $200.  Other  yearling  bulls 
from  Medal  cows,  $100  and  up.  Accredited. 

Raise  Your  Test . . .  • 

WITH  BULLS  FROM  THE  BLOOD  OF 
THE  TWO  HIGHEST  PROVEN  JERSEY 
SIRES  IN  THE  STATE. 

ACCREDITED  —  BLOOD  TESTED. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ludlowville,  -  -  New  York 

Ayrshires . . . 

Seven  good  producing  cows  due  January  and  February. 
In  type  and  breeding  they  will  please  anyone. 
PRICE  $150.00. 

THREE  CHOICE  YOUNG  BULLS. 

Federally  Accredited  and  Blood  Tested. 

Guy  D.  Power  &  Son,  W.  Genesee  Rd.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Faj?jv,s 

Ayrshires 

REGISTERED  AND  FULLY  ACCREDITED 
BEST  OF  BREEDING,  ALL  AGES  EITHER  SEX 
FOR  SALE. 


C.  J.  Hartnett 


Truxton,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen- 


Field  Farm 


ANGUS  CATTLE 

ONE  AND  TWO  YEAR  OLD  REGISTERED 
HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

EDMUND  C.  FIELD, 
Mgr. 


KENNETH  B.  SCHLEY, 
Owner. 

North  Branch,  N.  J. 


Tel.  389  F  6 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  for  BEEF 

ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  quality  cattle. 
They  are  of  the  most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the  best  producing 
blood  of  the  breed. 

bulls  AND  FEMALES  ALWAYS  FOR  SALE. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc. 

W.  Alan  McGregor,  Mgr.  Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


Young,  Acclimated,  Thoroughly  Broken  Teams  of 

Heavy  Farm  Horses 

Four  Matched  Teams  of  Mares  in  Foal. 

Pair  of  3  yr.  old  gray  Percheron  Mares,  wt.  2700  lbs. 
Pair  of  4  and  5  yr.  old  black  Percheron  Mares, 
wt.  3100  lbs. 

Pair  of  Belgian  Mares,  wt.  3300  lbs. 

Pair  of  4  and  5  yr.  old  brown  Percheron  Mares, 
own  sisters,  wt.  3100  lbs. 

ALSO  SIX  OTHER  YOUNG  MARES  IN  FOAL. 

Pair  Large  Mules,  8  and  9  years  old. 

WT.  3100  LBS. 

Teams,  colts,  mules  —  over  45  head  to  choose  from. 

We  make  no  exaggerated  representations  or  guaran¬ 
tees.  Bring  your  own  veterinarian.  Groom,  harness, 
work  these  horses  yourself. 

EA  MORI  r  SENECA  CASTLE,  N.  Y. 
■  Phone  -  Geneva  21  F 23 

HORSES  for  SALE 

Good  farm  and  draft  horses  on  hand  at  all  times. 

Purebred  Belgians  supplied  on  order. 

Will  have  a  fresh  load  of  horses  January  20, 
several  pair  of  young  mares  included. 


Ray  C.  Baldwin 


Tally,  N.  Y. 


Saddle  Horses 

LIVELY  LADY  —  Saddlebred  mare,  4  yrs.  old, 
15.3,  dappled  brown.  Foaled  in  Kentucky,  sire 
Brilliant  Star.  Broken  to  drive.  Ideal  for  lady 
to  ride. 

YANKEE  BOY  —  Standard  bred  gelding,  10  yrs., 

15  hands,  black.  Lots  of  life  and  style.  Jumper 
and  trick  horse. 

D.  R.  Freestone  Phone  148-J  Interlaken,  N.Y. 


Pure  Bred 

Belgian 

Stallion 


Sorrel,  silver  mane  and 
tail.  Coming  three  years 
old.  Gentle,  broke  and  a 
beauty. 

Beaver  Dam  Farm 

Andrew  W.  Koonz  Selkirk,  N.Y. 


K 


BERDEEN- 
NGUS  CATTLE 


4  short-legged,  thickset, 
young  bulls,  very  well  bred. 

Also  a  few  females. 
Herd  has  passed  two  clean 
tests  for  Bang  Disease. 


Clayton  C.  Taylor 

Lawtons  -  New  York 


Dual  Pnrpose  Shorthom  Bulls 

OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE,  OUT  OF  COWS  THAT 
MILK  8,000  TO  10,000  LBS.,  TEST  4.2%  TO 
4.8%  BUTTERFAT.  WITH  GOOD  SHORTHORN 
CHARACTER  AND  COLORS. 

W.  J.  BREW  &  SONS  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


For 

Sale 


Berkshires 

BRED  SOWS,  BOAR  AND  SOW  PIGS.  REGISTERED. 

KRIS-CROSS  BRED  FEEDERS,  3  MONTHS  OLD. 
large  type  AND  LITTERS.  Quality  Guaranteed. 

Triangle  Farms  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 


Extra  Good  Quality 

Baled  Hay 


Harrison  J.  Wilcox  &  Son 


Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


^  Jacks 

Raise  Mules 

21  big  black  Spanish 
Jacks,  7  breeding  Jennys, 
Arabian  and  Draft  Stal¬ 
lions. 

Write  for  prices. 

Krekler’s  Stock  Farm 

West  Elkton,  Preble  Coanty,  Ohio 


Horses  for  Sale 

High  Quality  Belgian  farm  and  draft 
horses,  roans  and  sorrels. 

SOME  WELL  MATCHED  TEAMS. 

A  LARGE  NUMBER  TO  CHOOSE  FROM. 

James  Burns  Phone  2F22  Bath,  N.Y. 


For  A  Seven  Year  Old 
^Percheron  Stallion 

Gray  color —  Broken  to  harness  —  Works  either  side. 
Not  afraid  of  anything. 

CAN  BE  REGISTERED. 


Ralph  F.  Horn 


Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


Langston 

Farm 


Pure  Bred 


Belgians 


Through  our  connection  with  Holbert  Horse  Im¬ 
porting  Company  of  Greeley,  Iowa,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  furnish  imported  and  native  bred  stal¬ 
lions  and  mares  of  highest  quality. 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME. 


LANGSTON  FARM 

Alden,  New  York. 


Cayuga  Soy  Beans 

CERTIFIED 

Cornell  DOUBLE-CROSSED  seed  corn, 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY  — LI  MITED  SUPPLY. 

HALSEY  FARM 

B.  H.  Duddieston  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Corn 


West  Branch 
Sweepstakes 

Shelled  and  graded,  germination  better 
than  90%.  $1.75  per  bushel,  or  will  sell 
entire  crop,  not  shelled,  $1.35  per  bu. 
F.O.B.  here. 

O.  A.  SHIREY,  Linden,  Pa. 


Honey 


60  lbs.  white  extracted  $5.00, 
28  lbs.,  $2.50,  Amber  $4.20, 
Buckwheat  $4.20.  Not  prepaid. 
10  lbs.  white  extracted  post  paid 
$1.50.  Money-back  guarantee. 
Honey  is  the  real  health  sweet. 


F.  W.  Lesser  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Early  Cobblers  and  White  Russets. 
Carlots  or  truckloads. 

Also  Danish  Cabbage. 

Robert  D.  Knapp,  Ph.  Homer  20  F  31,  Preble,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes 

GOLD  COIN  EARLY  ROSE 

GREEN  MOUNTAINS  BURBANK’S 

IRISH  COBBLERS  PEACHBLOWS 

BEAUTY  OF  HEBRON  RURAL  RUSSETS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  20  VARIETIES. 

ROV  C.  HASTINGS 
R.  F.  D.  3  IVIalone,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

COBBLER  AND  SMOOTH  RURAL. 
Prices  quoted  on  any  quantity  or  grade. 
Order  now  for  spring  delivery. 

J.  R.  Padget  Tully,  New  York 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

GROWN  FROM  PIONEER  RURAL  STRAIN. 

The  top  yielding  Smooth  Rural  Strain  in  Official  Tests. 
DISEASE  FREE. 

The  crop  of  Certified  Rurals  is  Short. 

Order  now  before  the  good  lots  are  sold  out. 

m  D 17  CT  C  A  D  M  C  Webster,  Monroe 
r  UIVEO  1  r  AKlYlO  County,  New  York 


Leghorns 


Hanson 

Strain 


•  Breeding  since  1926  with  foundation  stock  from 
Hanson’s  300  Double  Pedigree  Matings.  Paying 
Layers  —  Our  W.  N.  Y.  pen  last  year  averaged 
264  eggs  with  our  high  bird  319  eggs. 


Reds 


Parmenters 
R.  f.  Reds 


Superior  foundation  Breeders  recently  added  from 
their  Double  Pedigree  Mating  Select  Group. 
Sire’s  dam’s  records  from  240-300  eggs. 

ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD. 

Send  for  1936  Circular. 

Box  G  SENECA  FALLS,  N.Y. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  Bred  for  thejr  Early  Develop¬ 
ment,  and  Heavy  Production  of  Large  Egg.s. 
BARRED  ROCKS  —  Heavy  layers  of  Large  Eggs. 

Breeders  B.W.D.  tested.  Send  for  Circular. 
Seneca  Falls  P.  D.  2  Box  255  New  Vori- 


Woods’  White  Leghorn  Farm 

R.  O.  F».  —  CERTIFIED 

COCKERELS  FOR  SALE 

At  the  1934  New  York  State  Fair  Woods’  White 
Leghorns  won  five  firsts,  seven  seconds,  two  thirds. 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  detailed  information. 
BOOK  YOUR  ORDERS  NOW  FOR  1936  DELIVERY. 


ROBERT  WOODS 


BALDWINS!  ILLE,  N.  Y. 


TRAPNE5TED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  19tl 
^Thc  Strain  Bred  for  Large  Untjorm  Whitt  Eggs  Always.’*' 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested 

Our  past  literature  proves  that  we  have  pioneered 
the  method  of  breeding  from  strong  families  rather 
than  a  few  phenomenal  individuals.  Now  years 
ahead  on  longevity,  type  and  egg  quality.  Bred  24 
years  by  a  man  who  knows  leghorns  and  how  to 
breed  them.  Get  this  advance  breeding  in  Clover- 
dale  Breeding  Stock.  Price  List  free. 


I 
I 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  | 

F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


,N.Y.  I 


Barred  Flymoutlx  Roelcs 
IVcw  Hampsliires 

INDIVIDUAL  RECORDS  UP  TO  326  EGGS. 
CONTEST  PEN— 239  EGGS— 250  POINTS  AVERAGE. 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

ABORTION  FREE. 

THE  GLEN  SPRINGS  CORPORATION 

Watkins  Glen,  New  York 


Four  Week  Old 
Leghorn  Pullets  in  Season 

The  Rogers  Farms,  Bergen,  N.Y. 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


HIGHEST  LEGHORN  PEN 

All  U.  S.  Contests  in  1934,  in  1935 

Our  Storrs  Contest.s  Pen.s  won  Nation¬ 
al  Honors,  two  consecutive  years.  Av. 
293  Lggs;  308  Pts.  per  Hen.  Highest 
1  en,  all  Breeds.  Georgia  and  Vine- 
land  Hen  (,'ontest.  Poultry  Item 
Trophy  Winner,  1934. 

5  Generations,  Progeny  Tested 
Breeding  back  of  every  Male. 
270-342  EGG  DAMS 
300-342  EGG  SIRES. 

One  of  outstanding  Proven  Strains  of 
U.  S.  Customers  make  high  average 
Livability  and  Egg  Production  Rec¬ 
ords  with  Kauder  Tjcghom.s. 

Send  for  New  FREE  Catalog 


PROGENY 
TESTED 
MALE  833 
176  Daughters 
Averaged : 
264  Eggs 
Egg  Weight 
25.8  02. 
per  dozen. 


LIVABILITY 
-  12  mo.  90.9% 

Kauderis  Pedigreed  Legborns,  Box  106,  New  Paitz,  N.Y. 


I 


White  Leghorns 


Mrs.  Shoemaker’s  n  J  D  L 

Contest  Winning  OaTVed  KOCRS 

1935  Official  Contest  Records  to  297  Big 
Eggs.  Early  feathering,  yellow  legged, 
big  birds. 

Seidel  -Tancred 
Big  Type 

All  matings  headed  by  males  purchased 
direct  from  W.  A.  Seidel  from  hens  laying 
240-282  chalk  white  eggs.  Large  egg  size 
proven  officially  by  our  own  contest  pens. 

ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD. 
Send  at  once  for  our  descriptive  price  list. 

B.  F.  Kahler  &  Son 

Hnghesville  R.  D.  1  Pennsylvania 

Large  Laying  Leghorns 

N.  ,Y.  Officially  Banded  Breeding  Males 
10%  discount  on  early  orders. 

Write  (or  our  1936  Matings. 

EGG  AND  AF*F»LE  FARM 

JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS 

Box  A,  Xrumansburg,  New  York 


ERTIFIED  Leghorns 


BREEDING  UP  TO  355  EGGS. 

During  the  past  18  years  we  have  had  more 
birds  Certified  than  any  other  poultryman  in 
New  York  State. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red 

Hatching  Eggs 

B.W.D.  —  Clean  —  Prices  reasonable, 

Webster  Poultry  Farm 

Clark  St.  Road  R.  F.  D.  3  Auburn,  New  York 


Hartu/icli  Quality 
S.  C.  White  'Leghorns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  BY  LAB.  TUBE  METHOD. 

All  males  used  are  from  R.O.P.  Dams  who  have 
laid  225  eggs  or  better. 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  1936  DELIVERY. 

HARTWICK  HATCHERY,  Harlwick,  N.Y. 


White -Egg  Cross -Breds 

Lamona-Leghorn  Cross  makes  big  white  birds 
that  have  Hybrid  Vigor  and  that  lay  big  white 
eggs.  See  “Kernels,  Screenings  &  Chaff’’  in 
Jan.  4,  A. A.  or  write  for  complete  information. 
We  can  also  supply  purebred  Lamonas  and 
Production-bred  Leghorns.  Order  early  and 
get  Purina  Startena  feed  for  two  weeks,  free- 

C.  A.  CALL  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


RICHQUALITY 

Certified  Leghorns 

ESTASUISHED  in  1911 


WALLACE H RICH 


Largest  Certified  Flock 
in  New  York  State 
Real  production  poultry  —  write  us  your  needs. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  HOBART.  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed 


White  Leghorns 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 

Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

or  write  for  prices,  ^tc. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  BREEDING  COCKERELS 
AT  THIS  TIME. 

OEROY  TAYLOR 


I 
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HOW  TO 
BUILD 


firesafe,  long-lasting 
concrete  farm  structures 


i 


'■"‘orZe 


Concrete  is  permanent  and 
firesafe;  improves  working 
conditions,  increases  produc¬ 
tiveness  and  gives  you  real 
pride  in  your  place. 

Our  7  2 -page  book,  for 

Concrete  Farm  Buildings,'* 
gives  detailed  information  on 
how  to  mix,  form,  reinforce  and 
place  concrete.  Shows  plans 
for  all  types  of  farm  buildings 
— dairy  and  cattle  barns,  hog 
and  poultry  houses,  grain  bins 
and  corn  cribs,  ice  houses  and 
smoke  houses  —  farm  houses, 
too.  Write  for  free  copy. 

You  can  build  these  improve¬ 
ments  yourself.  Or  get  a  con¬ 
crete  contractor.  Your  cement 
dealer  can  put  you  in  touch 
with  a  good  concrete  builder. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


Dept.  K2c-1 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Famous  GLECKNER  Oak  Tan  Harness 
NOW  $39.95  and  up 


OOUaLE  W^AR— NO  EXTRA  COST 

Take  advantage  of  these  new  low  prices  forGLBfKNKR 
Quality.  With  a  (Jlectoer  Oak-Tan  har¬ 
ness  your  horses  will  work  better.  Pat¬ 
ented  leather  re-enforcersgive  double  wear 
to  straps  and  prevent  costly  break-downs. 

Write  at  once  for  latest  price  li.st  de¬ 
scribing  all  models.  Give  name  of  your 
harness  or  implement  dealer. 

W.  W.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  CO.,  Signltf  the 
Canton,  Pa.  Gteckner 

57  Year$  in  the  Harness  Business.  dealer 

Member  of  Horse  and  Mule  Association  of  America. 


niT  AD  ANTPPn  .  Chewing,  Smoking  or  Cigarette 
,  VlOrUvAiv  1  .  Tobacco,  Five  pounds  $1.00, 

■  Ten  $1.75.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  box  cigars  Free. 

Carlton  Tobacco  Company  - 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Be  prepared — order  guaranteed 
Walsh  Harness  NOW.  Famous 
NO-BUCKLE  for  long,  low- 
cost  service.  New  CHAM¬ 
PION — black  or  natural  tan 
leather,  bronze  hardware. 
MATCHLESS  VALUE— 
$36.85.  FLEXIBLE  Collars 
— end  sores.  Terms.  Quick 
shipment  Write  for  FREE 
Harness  Book.  t 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO.  | 
Dept.  I,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Tl/hCiA  HARNESS 


Better  Times  At  Last 


BUILD  YOUR  OWN 

Slow  Speed  Wind  Charger 


from  old  auto  generator.  We  show  you  now 
Make  money  building  for  others.  Light  your  build¬ 
ings  and  play  radio.  Dime  brings  complete  plans 
and  catalog,  with  20  other  generator  changes. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  dime  refunded. 
LEJAY  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 
1462W.  Lake  St.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


SPEAKING  before  a  large  audience 
of  farmers  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  gathered  for  Farm 
and  Home  Week  of  New  York  State 
Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman 
said  that  he  believed  that  outlook  for 
farming  and  farmers  is  both  socially 
and  economically  better  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  for  those  who  love  the  country 
and  are  properly  trained  in  science  of 
agriculture. 

During  same  week,  Dr.  George  F. 
Warren,  advocate  of  gold  revaluation 
and  of  honest  dollar,  said  he  was  de¬ 
cidedly  optimistic  about  future  of 
farming.  “From  now  on,’’  said  Dr. 
Warren,  “there  is  very  little  likelihood 
that  the  general  level  of  prices  of  raw 
materials  will  decline  and  almost  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  a  rise  will  occur  in  the  next 
five  to  ten  years ;  so  that  whate-''^er  con¬ 
ditions  now  are,  there  is  almost  no 
chance  of  their  getting  worse,  and  a 
fair  degree  of  certainty  that  they  will 
improve.  Good  farms  again  promise  to 
be  good  property  to  own.’’ 

SLANT:  Best  indication  that  farm 
conditions  are  better  now  and  favorable 
for  future  is  way  farmers  themselves 
feel.  In  spite  of  worst  winter  in  years, 
attendance  at  Farm  Week  at  Cornell 
was  good,  and  attendance  at  other  win¬ 
ter  meetings  all  over  Northeast  has 
been  highest  in  years,  indicating  re¬ 
vival  of  interest  and  hope  in  the  old 
farm  and  home  again. 

Sad  fact  remains,  however,  that  we 
are  likely  to  come  out  of  this  depres¬ 
sion  without  doing  anything  to  correct 
the  monetary  system,  and  so  are  fore¬ 
doomed  to  go  through  another  depres¬ 
sion  when  cycle  swings  around. 


TV  A  Wins 
Partial  Victory 


erations  have  been  in  some  instances, 
operation  of  electric  power  business  by 
politicians  will  be  worse.  Same  prin¬ 
cipal  applies  here  as  in  other  industries, 
and  in  agriculture.  Safety  of  American 
people  lies  in  keeping  a  political  party 
out  of  actual  operation  of  either  busi¬ 
ness  or  agriculture.  It  may  do  no 
harm  for  government  to  operate  one 
or  two  comparatively  small  projects, 
to  show  its  efficiency  or  lack  of  it,  and 
it  is  right  for  government  through  pub¬ 
lic  service  commissions  to  force  private 
business  to  live  up  to  standards,  but 
from  there  on  keep  government  out  of 
operation.  Men  appointed  because  of 
their  political  faith  and  loyalty  can 
never  compare  in  efficiency  with  private 
operators  who  hold  their  jobs  because 
they  are  trained  for  them  by  education 
and  experience. 


Social  Security  Law 
Under  Way 


HE  first  social  security  checks 
were  drawn  and  put  in  the  mails  on 
February  13th,  shortly  after  President 
Roosevelt  signed  the  Deficiency  Appro- 


PITY  THE  POOR  SAnX)R  ON  A 
NIGHT  LIKE  THIS. 


T  N  AN  8  TO  1  decision,  United  States 

Supreme  Court  upheld  at  least  part 
of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority’s  power 
program  and  said  government  had  con¬ 
stitutional  right  to  sell  power  from 
Tennessee  River.  Power  companies  had 
contested  this  right  on  ground  that  it 
was  unconstitutional  for  government  to 
go  into  power  business  in  competition 
with  private  business  corporations. 

Court  ruled  only  on  situation  as  it 
applied  to  Wilson  Dam  at  Muscle 
Shoals,  and  made  it  plain  that  its  de¬ 
cision  did  not  apply  either  for  or 
against  other  activities  of  TV  A,  or  oth¬ 
er  government  contemplated  power 
dams  or  power  projects. 

WTldly  enthusiastic  were  government 
officials  who  think  decision  will  enable 
government  to  go  ahead  and  build 
dams  and  to  generate  and  sell  power  in 
other  parts  of  country,  and  thus  have  a 
yardsticl^  to  make  private  power  com¬ 
panies  deliver  current  at  low  prices. 
But  most  neutral  legal  opinion  says 
this  court  decision  gives  government 
no  such  unlimited  power  to  proceed. 
Undoubtedly  there  will  have  to  be  more 
litigation  and  decisions  before  rights 
of  government  are  made  plain. 

Shortly  before  this  Supreme  Court 
decision,  TVA  made  its  annual  report. 
Emphasis  is  on  construction  of  three 
great  dams,  demonstration  of  ways  of 
improving  land  by  soil  conservation 
methods  and  with  fertilizer,  develop¬ 
ment  of  local  business  in  areas  covered 
by  Authority,  and  last  and  most  im¬ 
portant  a  program  for  providing  low- 
priced  electricity. 

SLANT:  Bad  as  private  power  op- 


Froin  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 


priation  Act  which  untied  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  purse  strings  for  security  bill 
expenses.  Checks  totaling  about  four 
and  a  half  millions,  for  the  months  of 
February  and  March,  are  going  to 
States  having  Federally"  approved  plans 
for  assistance  to  needy  aged,  dependent 
children,  and  needy  blind. 

The  Social  Security  Act  was  passed 
last  August  but  payments  under  it  have 
been  held  up  for  lack  of  funds,  brought 
about  by  the  late  Senator  Huey  Long’s 
fillibuster  which  kept  the  appropriation 
for  it  from  being  passed  at  last  session 
of  Congress. 

Under  Security  Act,  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  cooperates  with  States  having 
approved  Security  plans  of  their  own, 
to  pay  two  types  of  old-age  pensions: 

1.  Free  Pensions:  Any  needy  person 
65  years  or  older,  who  has  been  living 
for  at  least  one  year  preceding  his  ap¬ 
plication  in  the  State  in  which  he  ap¬ 
plies  for  a  pension,  and  who  has  lived 
in  that  State  at  least  5  years  out  of 
the  preceding  9  years,  can  ask  for  a 
grant.  Federal  government  matches 
State  pension  payments  up  to  $15  a 
month  per  person. 

2.  Earned  pensions:  This  is  an  an¬ 
nuity  plan  under  which  workers  may 


be  pensioned  at  age  of  65,  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  being  made  to  them  then  from 
fund  built  up  by  joint  contributions  of 
employers  and  employees.  Farm  labor¬ 
ers  are  not  eligible  for  these  earned 
pensions.  Neither  are  domestic  ser¬ 
vants,  government  employees,  or  casual 
labor. 

Security  Act  also  provides  for  crea¬ 
tion  of  system  of  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance,  and  for  aid  to  needy  blind  per¬ 
sons  and  dependent  children. 


Farm  Plans 
For  Recovery 


Over  Half  Eastern 
Farms  Clear  of  Debt 


O  TEAM  ROLLING  all  opposition,  ad- 
^  ministration  is  shoving  its  farm 
program,  substitute  for  AAA,  through 
both  houses  of  Congress.  At  this  writ¬ 
ing  bill  has  passed  both  Senate  and 
House  with  heavy  majorities  and  will 
soon  be  law. 

Here  are  some  of  main  principles  of 
new  farm  bill: 

An  appropriation  of  $500,000,000  is 
made  to  pay  benefits.  Instead  of  pay¬ 
ing  benefits  to  farmers  for  direct  crop 
production  as  under  Triple  A,  new  bill 
would  pay  them  benefits  for  taking 
wheat,  cotton,  and  other  crops  out  of 
cultivation,  substituting  legumes  and 
other  grasses  instead.  SLANT:  Thus 
Tweedledee  is  substituted  for  Tweedle¬ 
dum. 

Bill  also  provides  that  States  will 
receive  direct  grants  upon  adopting 
control  programs  in  keeping  with  Fed¬ 
eral  policy.  Minority  reports  objecting 
to  bill  were  made  in  both  Houses.  One 
such  report  objects  to  absolute  and 
complete  authority  which  would  be  ■ 
given  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
carrying  out  law. 

Both  minority  reports  object  to  dan¬ 
ger  of  increasing  acreage  of  soil  con¬ 
servation  crops  like  pasture  and  clover 
which  will  surely  result  in  more  cattle 
raising  and  dairying  with  surplus  in 
these  commodities.  An  amendment 
to  protect  dairymen  was  defeated. 
SLANT:  Something  more  for  north¬ 
eastern  farmers  to  think  about! 

Officers  of  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  who  have  become  right- 
hand  men  of  Democratic  administra¬ 
tion,  are  bending  every  energy  to  get 
new  farm  bill  through  Congress. 
Meanwhile,  New  York  State  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation  Board  of  Directors, 
meeting  during  Farm  and  Home  Week 
at  Ithaca,  reiterated  its  strong  opposi¬ 
tion  to  government  crop  control 
schemes  in  any  form.  New  York  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  in  accord 
with  other  northeastern  farmers  and 
farm  organizations,  believes  of  course 
in  sound  soil  conservation,  but  does  not 
believe  in  using  this  to  camouflage 
more  government  control  and  regimen¬ 
tation. 

SLANT:  Entitled  to  high  commen¬ 
dation  is  New  York  State  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation  for  its  courageous 
stand  in  opposition  to  officers  of  Am¬ 
erican  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus, 
and  it  with  other  northeastern  farm 
groups  which  have  taken  a  similar 
stand  should  have  strong  enthusiastic 
support  of  all  northeastern  farmers. 
Something  for  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  to  think  about  is  that  his¬ 
tory  shows  that  in  practically  every 
case  where  a  farm  organization  has 
gone  political,  it  signed  its  own  death 
warrant. 


"DECENT  CREDIT  survey  of  farms 
in  3  New  York  counties  where  pow¬ 
er  companies  are  extending  electric 
lines  shows  over  70  per  cent  are  free 
of  all  mortgage  debt,  according  to  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank  of  Springfield.  For 
entire  State,  about  half  of  farms  are 
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owned  free  and  clear  by  their  oper¬ 
ators.  census  reports  say. 

.  Strong  financial  position  of  farmers 
in  areas  studied  is  all  the  more  remark¬ 
able  since  the  farms  are  located  in 
communities  of  Albany,  Schenectady, 
and  Schoharie  counties,  where  electric 
light  companies  have  not  felt  justified 
in  the  past  to  extend  their  lines. 

These  farms  are  well  established  with 
dairy,  poultry,  and  general  crops.  They 
are  not  large  nor  especially  productive 
but  are  operated  by  a  high  type  of 
thrifty  people.  Survey  covered  117 
farmers  of  whom  80  will  install  elec¬ 
tricity:  60  of  this  number  are  able  to 
pay  for  it  without  borrowing  money. 
There  is  a  very  distinct  reluctance  to 
incur  more  debts. 


•  Congress  Extends 
Our  N eutrality  Law 

/^N  February  18th  Senate  passed  re- 
^  solution  to  continue  for  another  14 
months  the  temporary  neutrality  meas¬ 
ure  voted  last  summer  to  try  to  keep 
United  States  out  of  Italian-Ethiopian 
tangle.  House  has  already  approved 
measure  and  President  is  expected  to 
sign.  In  addition  to  provision  of  origin¬ 
al  Act  prohibiting  sale  of  arms  to  bel¬ 
ligerents,  the  new  resolution  forbids 
warring  nations  to  carry  charge  ac¬ 
counts  with  us,  and  exempts  any  South 
American  republic  from  provisions  of 
the  act,  provided  it  is  engaged  in  a  war 
with  a  non-American  nation. 

A  new  and  better  neutrality  law  had 
been  hoped  for  in  many  quarters,  one 
which  would  at  least  prevent  this  coun¬ 
try  from  supplying  an  aggressor  nation 
with  important  raw  materials  for  car¬ 
rying  on  war.  League  of  Nations’  Com¬ 
mittee  which  has  been  studying  practi¬ 
cability  of  applying  an  oil  sanction 
against  Italy  recently  announced  that 
an  oil  embargo  would  put  Italian  war 
machine  out  of  commission  inside  of 
six  months — but  only  if  United  States 
would  cooperate. 

SLANT :  League  figures  that  it  won’t 
do  any  good  for  European  nations  to 
shut  down  on  Mussolini’s  oil  supplies, 
if  United  States  is  going  to  grab  mar¬ 
ket  and  let  him  have  all  he  needs.  Re¬ 
sult  is  that  probably  no  oil  sanction 
will  be  applied,  and  it  will  be  our  fault. 
America  has  a  grave  responsibility 
here.  We  are  now  shipping  twice  as 
much  oil  as  usual  to  Italy.  This  coun¬ 
try  should  at  least  keep  such  war  sup¬ 
plies  down  to  level  of  normal  ship¬ 
ments,  unless  we  want  to  stand  accused 
before  rest  of  world  of  greed  and  war 
promotion. 

Mussolini  Feeling  Chipper 

In  recent  weeks,  Mussolini’s  armies 
have  pushed  ahead  on  southern  front 
and  done,  some  damage  on  northern 
front;  but  weather,  transport  prob¬ 
lems,  and  native  guerilla  warfare  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  them  back  from  making 
any  more  really  important  gains. 

Callers  on  Mussolini  report  him  to  be 
feeling  cheerful,  despite  hard  sledding 
in  Ethiopia.  Asked  if  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  arm  children  from  time 
they  leave  cradle,  he  said  promptly: 
“Yes,  if  they  live  in  Europe.  In  Ameri¬ 
ca,  no.  Where  nothing  wins  respect  but 
power,  you  must  develop  power.” 

SLANT:  Power  and  military  might 
need  not  be  synonymous,  and  should 
not  be  unless  world  wants  one  war 
after  another. 

Naval  Parley  Ends 

“It  would  appear  that  the  mountain 
has  labored  and  brought  forth  a 
mouse,”  says  Correspondent  H.  W. 
Baldwin  of  New  York  Times,  speaking 
of  results  of  recent  London  Naval  con¬ 
ference,  in  which  France,  Italy,  United 
States,  and  Great  Britain  took  part. 
(Japan  came  to  meeting  but  walked 
out  in  a  huff).  Conference  failed  to 
draft  real  treaty  which  might  check 


naval  race,  but  did  agree  on  annual 
exchange  of  naval  building  programs 
between  participating  nations.  If  lived 
up  to,  this  will  at  least  prevent  spring¬ 
ing  of  unpleasant  surprises  on  each 
other,  such  as  sudden  construction  by 
one  nation,  all  unknown  to  other  na¬ 
tions,  of  an  advanc  d  and  revolutionary 
type  of  fighting  ship. 

Real  Estate 
Pays  Most  of  Taxes 

T  NTERESTED  are  farmers  in  de- 

cision  of  Supreme  Court  stating  that 
a  railroad  or  public  utility  has  a  right 
during  declining  price  levels  to  have 
its  valuation  lowered  for  taxation  pur¬ 
poses. 

SLANT:  Real  estate  pays  from  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  taxation 
but  constitutes  only  one-third  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  wealth.  Farmers  are  in¬ 
terested  in  this  decision  backing  the 
railroads  because  farmers’  property  is 
mostly  in  form  of  real  estate,  highest 
taxed  form  of  property  there  is. 


Brrr!  Brrr! 


HE  long  cold  spell  is  being  hard 
on  wood  piles  and  coal  bins.  Coal 
miners  in  several  States  recently  work¬ 
ed  overtime  to  keep  pits  in  operation 
^in  an  effort  to  relieve  coal  shortage 


SOMEBODY  MUST  HAVE  HURT  HIS 
FEELINGS  OR  SOMETHING 


Copyright  1935  by  Chicago  Tribune. 


brought  about  by  continued  zero 
weather.  SLANT:  This  is  one  winter 
when  you  don’t  hear  folks  grumbling 
about  not  having  any  “good  old-fash¬ 
ioned  winters”  any  more.  The  last  four 
weeks  have  been  cold  enough  for  any¬ 
body — even  an  Eskimo. 


It  Works  Both  Ways 


"D  EFORE  Congress  at  present  time 
is  bill  seeking  to  impose  fine  of 
$5000  on  any  corporation  which  at¬ 
tempts  to  influence  voters  by  fear  or 
intimidation.  Individual  employers  are 
also  enjoined  by  this  bill  from  using 
such  influence. 

Thought  back  of  bill  is  to  prevent 
employers  who  might  use  their  econom¬ 
ic  power  over  employees  to  induce  them 
to  favor  one  candidate  or  another. 

SLANT:  What’s  good  for  the  goose 
is  good  for  the  gander!  Never  in  Ameri¬ 
can  politics  has  an  administration  had 
such  economic  power  over  the  votes  of 
so  many  people  as  present  one  has. 
Wrong  it  is,  of  course,  for  employers 
to  try  to  influence  voters  who  fear  to 
lose  their  jobs,  but  it  is  equally  wrong 
and  more  dangerous  to  our  institutions 
for  so  many  government  employees  and 


receivers  of  government  benefits  to  be 
so  influenced.  Government  by  minori¬ 
ties  is  one  of  country’s  main  dangers. 


Comic  If  It  W  ere 
Not  Tragic! 


j  N  LOS  ANGELES  2000  WPA  work- 
ers  went  on  strike  recently  because 
some  of  them  demanded  to  be  paid  on 
Thursday  instead  of  Friday  in  order 
that  they  might  buy  automobile  li¬ 
censes.  They  won  strike! 

SLANT :  No  worker  on  relief  should 
be  paid  as  much  as  private  employers 
can  pay,  nor  should  such  workers  have 
more  than  enough  money  to  pay  for 
necessities.  “Priming  the  pump”  policy 
has  failed.  So  has  “spending  ourselves 
out  of  depression.” 


Good  Books  to  Read 


John  O’  The  Green  Jeffery  Farnol 

You  will  enjoy  journeying  with  John 
and  his  outlaw  companions  through  the 
forests,  and  fighting  with  them  in  their 
defense  of  the  Duchy  of  Pelynt  and  its 
beautiful  Duchess.  This  is  not  great  lit¬ 
erature,  but  easy  reading. 

The  Native’s  Return  Louis  Adamic 

Story  of  an  American  immigrant  who 
went  back  home  and  looked  over  his 
country  with  American  eyes  and  then 
described  it  in  this  interesting  book.  The 
Guggenheim  Foundation  gave  him  a 
year’s  study  abroad;  he  and  his  American 
wife  immediately  went  off  to  visit  his  na¬ 
tive  Jugo-Slavia,  the  language  of  which 
he  had  almost  forgotten,  and  the  result¬ 
ing  description  gives  the  reader  a  con¬ 
ception  of  a  new  Europe  of  which  most 
Americans  have  not  the  faintest  idea. 

Victorious  T roy  John  Masefield 

Another  exciting  novel  of  the  sea  by 
this  lover  of  deeds  of  bravery  at  sea. 
Masefield  was  himself  a  sailor  in  his  boy¬ 
hood,  and  the  events  in  this  book  are 
based  on  a  real  happening,  when  a  sailing 
ship  was  struck  by  a  storm  and  partially 
unmasted.  By  the  resourcefulness,  cour¬ 
age  and  skill  of  a  young  apprentice  the 
ship  was  brought  safely  to  port. 

«  *  * 

A  New  Book 

The  Book  I  Made  Myself 

By  Hannah  Fondiller  Barnes 

This  is  a  new  kind  of  cut-out  book 
which  provides  for  children  entertainment 
that  is  both  fascinating  and  educational. 
Contains  in  a  ‘‘Treasure  Chest”  en¬ 
velope  about  100  beautiful  colored  pic¬ 
tures  of  interesting  subjects,  including 
animals,  insects,  birds,  fruits,  and  vege¬ 
tables.  The  ‘‘Book”  designed  to  receive 
them  consists  only  of  blank  pages.  The 
pictures,  when  cut  out  and  pasted  in 
place  in  the  book,  form  a  complete  whole 
that  will  make  a  prized  and  permanent 
possession. 

Mrs.  Barnes,  the  designer  of  the  book, 
was  brought  up  on  a  New  Jersey  truck 
farm.  Using  one  of  her  father’s  discard¬ 
ed  farm  ledgers  for  a  scrap-book,  which 
she  prized  and  kept  to  show  to  her  own 
children,  gave  her  the  idea  for  The  Book 
I  Made  Myself. 


Good  Movies  to  See 

f 


Captain  Blood 

There’s  glamour  for  everybody  in  Ra¬ 
fael  Sabatini’s  swashbuckling  romance  of 
the  17th  century,  especially  for  the  boys 
and  men.  For  helping  wounded  rebels  a 
goodlooking  young  doctor  is  sold  into 
slavery,  from  which  he  escapes  to  sail 
the  seas  as  a  buccaneer. 

Dangerous 

Starring  Bette  Davis  and  Franchot 
Tone.  Story  of  a  young  architect’s  strug¬ 
gle  between  two  kinds  of  love,  with  good 
drama. 

The  Great  Impersonation 

Tale  opens  in  Africa  and  moves  to  Eng¬ 
land,  unfolding  international  spy  ring  in 
picturization  of  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim’s 
novel. 

Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate 

If  you  haven’t  already  seen  this  pic¬ 
ture,  you  will  enjoy  the  story  of  the 
author  who  entered  an  old  inn  on  a  winter 
night  in  search  of  a  plot  and,  because  six 
other  persons  also  had  keys  to  the  inn, 
came  out  with  his  mystery  yam  aull  ready 
for  publication. 


■minerals  and  vitamins 
of  the  WINTER  DIET 


The  milk-making  machinery  of  cows  on 
winter  feeding  and  barn  confinement  in  a 
majority  of  cases  is  unequal  to  the  task  of 
converting  ALL  the  milk-values  in  the  feed, 
without  waste.  Production  falls  off;  dis 
orders  creep  in.  Cows  that  ought  to  show 
a  profit  become  expensive  boarders.  Mod¬ 
ern  feeding  experience  with  the  winter  dairy 
shows  the  wisdom  of  adding  Kow-Kare  as 
a  feed  supplement.  Its  properly  propor¬ 
tioned  and  ample  sup¬ 
ply  of  Iron,  the  great 
blood  tonic,  plus  potent 
botanical  drugs  invig¬ 
orates  the  organs  of 
digestion  and  assim¬ 
ilation  to  a  marked 
and  visible  degree 
.  .  .  helps  put  the 
expensive  feeds  to 
work  and  fortifies 
the  system  against  the  ailments  that  ruin 
profitable  milk-flow.  In  like  manner  off-feed 
or  ailing  cows  ore  helped  back  to  health 
and  normal  production  by  this  time-tested 
medicinal  supplement. 

Invigorates  Cotvs  for  CALVING 

To  offset  the  extra  strain  in  producing  a  healthy 
calf,  and  to  reduce  the  hazard  from  breakdowns 
that  so  often  originate  at  Calving,  every  cow 
due  to  freshen  should  have  this  valuable  aid. 
It  is  the  cheapest  form  of  health  insurance. 
Thousands  of  cow  owners  feed  it  uniformly 
before,  during  and  after  the  freshening  period. 

Kow-Kare  on  your  winter-feeding  program 
will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over  in  better 
health,  better  yield,  and  less  worry.  $1.25  and 
65c  sizes  sold  by  general  stores,  feed  dealers, 
druggists.  Order  direct  if  dealer  is  not  supplied. 

FREE  "First  Aid”  BOOK 

New  Edition,  "First  Aid  for  Dairy  Cows,"  tells 
what  to  do  for  all  ordinary  cow  ailments,  and 
when  to  call  your  veterinarian.  Send  for  your 
copy  today. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  12,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


C  R  Al  N£\J 


Money  Saving  Silo  Values -NOW 


Save  Double.  Huy  before  pricer,  go  up  —  and  get 
sub.ttantial  discount  for  early  orders!  Greatest 
silo  opportunity  In  years.  Write  for  literature 
showing  all  types,  to  help  you  decide  what’s  best 
for  your  farm.  Get  iowe.st  direct-from-factory 
prices  on  Dependable  Craine,  Quality.  Write  today. 
CRAINE,  Inc.,  31  Pine  St..  NORWICH.  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
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IN  spite  of  a  drop  in  attendance  of  a 
few  hundred  from  high  mark  of  1935, 
Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  may  be  rated  as  unusually  suc¬ 
cessful.  Snow  storms  and  slippery  roads 
were  expected  to  materially  reduce  at¬ 
tendance  early  in  the  week,  yet  at  6 
p.  m.  Thursday  the  attendance  was 
some  200  ahead  of  a  year  ago.  A  sleet 
storm  Friday  cut  it. 

All  the  major  events  on  the  campus 
drew  record  crowds.  Dr.  George  F. 
Warren,  Governor  Lehman,  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt,  Frank  E.  Gannett,  Dr.  F.  A.  Pear¬ 
son,  Provost  A.  R.  Mann  and  Dean 
Carl  E.  Ladd  were  greeted  by  “full 
houses”  in  Bailey  Hall. 

New  Milk  Plan  Approved 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  lectures 
and  demonstrations,  many  of  the  farm 
groups  conducted  special  meetings. 
Among  these,  the  Conference  Board  of 
New  York  State  Farm  Organizations 
devoted  parts  of  two  days  to  a  study  of 
proposals  to  replace  state  price-fixing 
on  milk.  (See  editorial  page). 

Committee  Named 

Committee  to  present  matter  to  the 
commissioner  included  Fred  J.  Free¬ 
stone,  Conference  Board  chairman; 
Fred  L.  Porter,  GLF;  Carl  Wooster, 
Horticultural  Society;  J.  A.  Coulter, 
Dairymen’s  League;  Henry  Marquart, 
State  Vegetable  Growers’  Association; 
Raymond  Cooper,  State  Grange;  Mrs. 
Evalyn  GatcheU,  State  Home  Bureau 
Federation;  Herbert  P.  King,  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  E.  S. 
Foster,  secretary. 

Mr.  Freestone  said  he  was  impressed 
by  the  trend  toward  unity  in  the  dairy 
industry.  It  was  pointed  out  that  state 
milk  control  was  enacted  as  an  emer¬ 
gency  measure,  with  the  understanding 
that  responsibility  would  be  returned 
to  the  industry  as  soon  as  it  was  ready 
to  assume  it.  This  time,  the  board  be¬ 
lieved,  is  approaching. 

^  Hi 

Eastman  Prizes 

B.  F.  Goodrich  of  East  Otto  won  first 
prize  of  $100  in  Eastman  speaking  con¬ 
test  for  agricultural  college  students. 
His  topic  was  “The  Real  Solution  of 
the  Rural  Church  Problem.”  Second 
prize  of  $25  went  to  W.  F.  Kennaugh 
of  Richmond  Hill  for  “The  Truth  About 
Regimentation.”  Judges  were  Dr.  W.  A. 
Hagan,  dean  of  the  State  Veterinary 
College;  Fred  H.  Sexauer,  president  of 
Dairymen’s  League,  and  James  D. 
Luckett,  of  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station. 

* 

Axeman  Retains  Cup 
Walter  Reynolds,  1935  champion,  re¬ 
tains  his  title  as  state’s  champion 
woodchopper.  One  more  leg  on  the  cup 


will  entitle  him  to  permanent  posses¬ 
sion.  Frank  Bartlett  of  Baldwinsville 
stood  second,  Martin  Dinwiddy  of  Sher¬ 
burne,  third;  Edward  Wetfall  of  De- 
lanson,  fourth;  Irving  Amerigh  of 
Watkins  Glen,  fifth;  and  Russell  Smith 
of  Otego,  sixth. 

* 

Student  Judging 

Livestock  judging  contests  for  stu¬ 
dents  of  State  College  of  Agriculture 
resulted  as  follows: 

All  types  of  farm  animals — R.  M. 
Hopkins,  Marathon;  G.  V.  McBride, 
Slingerland;  Miss  C.  E.  Robinson,  Stan- 
fordville;  W.  K.  Hepburn,  Hopewell 
Junction;  F.  H.  Hedges,  Pine  Plains. 

Types  generally  in  use — Hopkins, 
first;  Robinson  and  McBride  tied  for 
second;  G.  E.  Johnson,  Caledonia;  F. 
F.  Kam,  Cuba;  A.  H.  Olson,  Eagle 
Bridge. 

Beef  cattle — P.  Lazoration,  Church- 
ville;  R.  M.  Mills,  Hornell;  Robinson. 


elected  officers  during  Farm  and  Home 
Week  as  follows: 

State  Dairymen’s  Association — Ira  D. 
Payne,  East  Schodack,  president; 
James  D.  Brew,  Ithaca,  vice-president; 
Dr.  J.  G.  Hucker,  Geneva,  secretary; 
C.  E.  Greene,  North  Chatham,  treas¬ 
urer. 

State  Draft  Horse  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion — E.  P.  Forestall,  Medina,  presi¬ 
dent;  A.  Horton,  Johnson  City,  vice- 
president;  R.  M.  Watt,  Ithaca,  R.  D.  2, 
secretary- treasurer. 

State  Co-operative  Bull  Association 
—Lloyd  A.  Sheldon,  Fulton,  president; 
Millard  Wadsworth,  Oswego,  vice- 
president;  LeRoy  Munro,  Elbridge, 
vice-president;  Frank  Hueston,  Mexico, 
L.  W.  Robinson,  Alfred,  G.  S.  V.  An¬ 
drews,  Lagrangeville,  Grant  Langdon, 
Copake,  A.  H.  Lyte,  Avoca,  directors; 
Stanley  Brownell,  Ithaca,  secretary. 

State  Breeders’  Association — M.  M. 
Fuerstel,  Pine  Plains,  president;  R.  D. 
Foley,  Buffalo,  vice-president;  Stanley 
Brownell,  Ithaca,  secretary-treasurer; 
directors:  D.  Beresford,  Delanson;  J.  B. 
Harris,  Watertown;  E.  L.  Moxey, 
Jamesville;  R.  W.  Duck,  Syracuse; 
Frank  Waule,  Cortland;  W.  J.  Hardy, 
Alton;  E.  P.  Forestall,  Medina;  F.  B. 
Morrison,  Ithaca. 


Farmers’  Week  Livestock 
Meetings 

Shropshire  Association. — 'Twenty-f  i  v  e 
breeders  and  friends  of  the  breed  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting  of  New  York  State 


Here  is  a  group  which  recently  gathered  at  WGY  radio  station  at  Schenectady  to  discuss  on 
the  Farm  Forum  the  topic,  “The  Partnership  of  the  Farmer  and  the  Food  Manufacturer.”  Both 
farming  and  business  are  beginning  to  realize  more  thap  they  ever  have  before  the  interde¬ 
pendence  of  industry  and  farming. 

From  left  to  right  they  are:  J.  E.  N.  Hume,  G-E  industrial  department  manager;  Ed.  W . 
Mitchell,  G-E  farm  advisor;  Mr.  John  L.  Haley,  vice-president  of  New  York  Power  &  Light  Corp.; 
G.  Emerson  Markham,  director  of  the  Farm  Forum;  Mr.  Colby  M.  Chester,  chairman  of  board  of 
General  Foods  Corp.  and  president  of  National  Association  of  Manufacturers;  and  Boyd  V/ .  Bul¬ 
lock  and  Chester  H.  Lang,  assistant  manager  and  manager,  respectively,  of  General  Electric’s 

publicity  department. 


Dairy  cattle — Hopkins,  Hodge,  Hep¬ 
burn. 

Horses — Hepburn;  D.  B.  Meade,  Ttm- 
nel;  Hopkins;  R.  L.  Rhodes,  Beaver 
Dams. 

Sheep — Robinson;  E.  N.  Leonard, 
Staten  Island;  Johnson. 

Swine — Hopkins;  E.  J.  Fletcher, 
Bainbridge;  Hepburn. 

*  *  * 

Officers  Elected 

A  number  of  farm  organizations 


MILK  COOLERS 


AT  A  PRICE  EVERY 
DAIRYMAN  CAN  AFFORD 


Gasoline 
or  Electric 
Motor 


Complete  with  3^  H.  P.  Electric  Motor  C  4  1 
or  3^  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine  .  .  .  Only 

Every  dairy  farmer,  with  or  without  electric  power  can  now  command 
top  prices  for  his  milk  because  with  a  NETCO  Milk  Cooler,  either 
Electric  or  Gasoline  Unit,  milk  can  be  reduced  from  udder  heat  to  50 
degrees  within  an  hour  or  less. 

The  NETCO  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  efficient  coolers  ever 
made.  These  units  were  designed  and  built  for  us  by  one  of  the  Imgest 
manufacturers  of  this  type  of  equipment.  Hundreds  are  in  use  in  all 
parts  of  the  coimtry  and  giving  exc^ent  satisfaction. 

Use  with  Any  Cooling  Tank 

Thfese  complete  units  come  charged  and  tested,  all  ready  to  use.  They 
are  portable  and  can  be  set  into  any  cooling  tank  for  instant  operation. 
They  supply  refrigeration  for  any  standard  tanks  of  four,  six,  or  eight 
10-gaUon  can  capacity.  Both  the  Electric  and  Gasoline 
Units  are  compact,  perfectly  balanced,  run  smoothly; 
automatically  controlled  with  thermostat.  Gasoline  Motor 
starts  easily  with  handy  ratchet  lever. 

Fully  Guaranteed — 30  Days  Trial 

Write  at  once  for  Complete  Descriptive  Folder,  which 
fully  illustrates  and  describes  these  marvelous  guaranteed 
Milk  Coolers.  Don’t  miss  this  oijportunity  to  learn  all 
about  them.  Send  no  money — ^just  a  postcard  or  letter  and 
free  descriptive  folder  will  be  sent  you  at  once.  Write  today. 

NATIONAL  ELECTRIC  TOOL  CO.  Dept.C.3 

S60  West  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Shropshire  Association  held  Wednes¬ 
day,  February  12,  at  Ithaca.  Officers 
elected  for  the  coming  year  were: 
president,  Lawrence  Van  Vleet  of  Lodi; 
vice-president,  Lewis  F.  Allen,  Mace-^ 
don;  secretary-treasurer^  John  Will- 
man. 

Tentative  plans  were  made  for  a  field 
day  for  Shropshire  breeders  and  other 
breeders  of  purebred  sheep  some  time 
this  summer. 

Swine  Breeders’  Association. — At  a 
business  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Swine  Breeders’  Association,  Feb¬ 
ruary  14,  at  Cornell  University,  Byrd 
Townsend  of  Interlaken  was  elected 
president.  Vice-president  is  L.  F.  Wiley 
of  Victor  and  secretary-treasurer,  John 
Willman.  Resolutions  were  passed  re¬ 
questing  an  improvement  in  facilities 
for  showing  swine  and  sheep  at  the 
State  Fair. 

After  discussions  on  swine  by  Prof. 
F.  B.  Morrison  and  John  Willman  of 
the  State  College,  those  attending  made 
a  trip  to  the  university  barns  to  see 
the  experimental  pigs  and  breeding 
herds. 

New  York  State  Sheep  Breeders  and 
Feeders. — The  luncheon  for  New  York 
State  Sheep  Breeders  and  Feeders, 
February  12,  attracted  about  100  per¬ 
sons  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  District  of  Columbia  and 
Virginia.  Toastmaster  was  DeWitt  C. 
Wing  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  speak¬ 
ers  included  Fred  L.  Porter  of  Crown 
Point;  Heaton  Manice  of  Preston  Hol¬ 
low,  sheep  herder;  H,  A.  Willman,  ex- 
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MONDAY.  MARCH  2 

12:35— -The  High  Cost  of  Farming,”  S.  W.  Colby. 
12:45 — ■•The  New  American  Idea  in  Home  Arrange¬ 
ment,”  Ijaura  Wing. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  3 

12:35 — "A  Prediction  of  the  Livestock  Market,”  Ur. 
M.  ('.  Pond. 

12:45 — "We,  Too,  Are  Antestors,”  Dr.  A.  C.  Flick. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  4 

12:35 — “Kvery  Man  His  Own  Jlechanic.” 

12:45— “The  Foreigner  Within  Our  Gate.s,”  Jared  van 
Wagenen,  Jr.  ( tiountr.vside  Talk). 

THURSDAY.  MARCH  5 

12:35 — "One  Kind  of  Graft  That  Pays.”  J.  A.  McKee. 
12:45 — ‘liang’s  Disease  Control,”  Dr.  K.  K.  Birch. 
FRIDAY,  MARCH  6 

12:35 — "Between  You  and  Me,”  H.  R.  Waugh. 

12:45 — “The  Women's  Comer.”  lieatrice  Fehr. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  7 

12:30 — WGY  4-11  Fellowsliip  —  "A  Wise  Man  and  a 
IToflt,"  Dutchess  County.  N.  Y.,  4-H  Cluha 
12:45 — "Gold  Standard  of  the  Guermsey  Cow,”  B.  W. 
Duck. 

MONDAY.  MARCH  9 

12:35— "Making  Up  For  I.,ost  Time,”  Prof.  Ernest  van 
Alstine. 

12:45 — “Tlie  Skeletons  in  Your  Clothes  Closet.”  Laura 
Wing. 

TUESDAY.  MARCH  10 

1235 — “Some  Cows  I  Have  Known.”  Mr.  E.  Thompson. 
12:45 — "(Iround  Water  and  Rural  Wells,”  Dr.  D.  H. 
Newland. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  II 
1235 — "Cows  and  Kilowat.s.” 

12:45 — "When  the  Irish  Came  to  York  State,”  Harold 
Thomp.son.  (Countryside  Talk). 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  12 

12:35 — “Fertilizer  Prescriptions,”  Ralph  W.  DonaULson. 
12:45 — "nie  Potato  ,ict  of  1935,”  Daniel  Dean,  Potato 
Raiser. 

FRIDAY.  MARCH  13 

12:35 — "Shnibs  —  Plans,  and  What  to  Buy.” 

12:45 — ”Tlie  Women's  Coi^Rr,”  Grace  B.  Gerard. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  14 

12:30— WGY  4-H  Fellowship  -  "The  .\rt  of  Being 
Spendthrifty,”  Albany  County,  N.  Y. .  4-H  Clubs, 
12:45 — “Jewels  That  Have  Made  History,”  .Jesse  Marv 
Hill. 
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tension  sheep  man  at  the  college; 
Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison,  on  lamb  feeding 
experiments;  and  others. 

Mr.  Otto  Moesch,  general  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Buffalo  and  Detroit  Stock- 
yards,  presented  the  cup,  awarded  by 
the  Buffalo  Stockyard  interests,  to 
Livingston  County,  winner  of  sheep  ex¬ 
tension  campaign  for  1935. 

Judging  Contest. — The  third  Livestock 
Judging  Contest  for  Farm  and  Home 
Week  Visitors  was  the  biggest  and  best 
ever  held.  Sixty-five  persons  competed 
and  the  contest  included  judging  of  one 
class  each  of  beef  cattle,  draft  horses, 
sheep  and  swine. 

The  gold  medal  to  be  presented  for 
first  place  will  go  to  Ward  O’Hara, 
King  Ferry.  Second  place  was  taken  by 
F.  R.  Sears,  county  club  agent  at  Au¬ 
burn,  and  third  place  went  to  J.  A. 
Pardee,  teacher  of  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture  at  Portville,  N.  Y. 

Four  men,  each  a  teacher  of  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture,  tied  for  fourth  place. 
They  were:  N.  Reno,  Cherry  Creek;  H. 
J.  Shoup,  Little  Valley;  F.  W.  Hill, 
Rush;  Russell  Hill,  Central  Square. 

Future  Farmer  Judging  Contests 

At  Farmers’  Week,  delegates  from 
high  school  departments  of  agriculture 
gathered  for  leadership  training.  Also, 
there  are  a  number  of  judging  con¬ 
tests,  prizes  for  which  were  presented 
at  a  big  banquet  held  at  Willard 
Straight  Hall,  Friday  evening. 

Following  are  winners  of  first  three 
places  in  each  contest.  In  some  cases, 
teams  were  composed  of  one  individual; 
in  some  cases,  of  several. 

Livestock  Judging:  Carl  House,  Cen¬ 
tral  Square;  Norbert  Simon,  Minoa; 
Conrad  Milks,  McGraw. 

Shop  Skills:  Paul  Van  Ostrind, 
Spencer;  Earl  Hawes,  Holland;  Law¬ 
rence  E.  Chapman,  Horseheads. 

Potato  Judging:  (By  schools)  Web¬ 
ster,  Wellsville,  Endicott.  (By  individ¬ 
uals)  G.  Nice,  Akron;  F.  DeWert, 
C.7.mpbell;  H.  Tripp,  Welaster. 

Apple  Judging:  (By  schools)  High¬ 
land,  Williamson,  North  Rose.  (By  in¬ 
dividuals)  Charles  Palmer,  Highland; 
Robert  Adams,  Williamson;  Stephen 
Rapport,  Webster. 

Milk  Judging:  Walter  Congdon,  Clin¬ 
ton  Central;  Burney  Taylor,  Mexico) 
John  Kolasa,  Boonville. 

Poultry  Judging:  George  Peterson, 
Geneva;  Floyd  Lockwood,  Unadilla; 
George  Fesczko,  Scott. 

Plant  Disease  Identification:  (By 
schools)  Geneva,  Endicott,  Newfane. 
(By  individuals)  Charles  Withiam, 
Geneva;  Robert  McDonald,  Geneva; 
William  Stedman,  Newfane. 
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The  Market  Barometer 


MILK 

January  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League — members  in  201- 
210  mile  zone  received  for  3.5  milk  a  net 
pool  price  of  $1.76.  Average  differentials, 
not  including  grade  A,  will  bring  average 
net  return  to  producers  up  to  $1.92  a 
hundred.  The  return  is  3  cents  below  De¬ 
cember  returns  but  11  cents  above  Jan¬ 
uary,  1935. 

Sheffield  Producers. —  N et  cash  return 
for  January  to  Sheffield  Producers  for  3.5 
milk  in  201-210  mile  zone  is  $1.96.  Price 
is  4^4  cents  below  Deceml^er  and  4  cents 
more  than  January,  1935. 

Advertised  Milk. —  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  by  vote  of  5  to  4,  upheld  New  York 
State  law  permitting  unadvertised  brands 
of  milk  to  be  sold  to  consumers  for  one 
cent  a  quart  less  than  well-advertised 
brands.  Suit  contesting  law  was  brought 
by  Borden’s  who  held  that  law  was  dis¬ 
criminatory. 

Milk  Production. —  On  February  1,  U.  S. 
milk  production  was  about  2  per  cent 
higher  than  low  level  of  last  year.  Two 
per  cent  fewer  cows  gave  4  per  cent  more 
milk  per  cow. 

The  February  crop  report  indicates  that 
30  per  cent  more  grain  is  being  fed  cows, 
compared  to  a  year  ago,  and  the  New 
York  report  states  that  more  grain  is 
being  fed  cows  than  on  the  same  date 
since  1932.  Recently,  dairy  feed  cost  67.2 
per  cent  as  much  as  in  1926;  a  year  ago 
is  was  106.5  per  cent  of  the  1926  level ; 
and  two  years  ago,  70.4  per  cent. 

Butter. —  Blizzards  have  resulted  in  in¬ 
crease  in  recent  butter  prices  of  from  one 
to  two  cents  but  the  trade  is  nervous,  as 
increase  will  certainly  be  temporary. 
Storage  stocks  in  ten  cities  on  February 
15  were  only  8,206,000  pounds.  At  New 
York  City  considerable  New  Zealand  and 
Argentine  butter  was  used. 

Ratio  Between  Milk  &  Feed  Prices  by 
Months 

(Computed  from  figures  contained  in  Farm  Economics 
published  by  the  New  York  State  Coliege  of 
Agriculture) 

Pounds  of  Grain  that 


1935 

Milk 

Amt.  Rcc’tl. 
(average) 

Feed 

Amt.  Pd. 

100  lbs. 

of  Milk  will  buy 

Jan. 

$1.87 

$2.04 

92 

Feb. 

-1.87 

1.97 

95 

Mar. 

1.84 

1.83 

100 

Apr. 

1.78 

1.82 

98 

May 

1.59 

1.80 

88 

June 

1.46 

1.69 

86 

July 

1.50 

1.59 

94 

Aug. 

1.56 

1.49 

105 

Sept. 

1.60 

1.43 

112 

Oct. 

1.73 

1.52 

114 

Nov. 

1.98 

1.48 

133 

Dec. 

1936 

1.98 

1.47 

133 

Jan. 

1.92 

1.45 

132 

For 

past  three 

months  the 

milk-feed  ratio  for  New 

York 

State  has 

been  more  favorable 

than  for  several 

years. 

Livestock  Census 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  following  U. 
S.  figures  on  dairy  cows  two  years  old  and  over. 

January  I  Thousand  Farm  value  Total  farm  value 


head  per  head 

thousand  dollars 

1936 

25,622 

$49.18 

$1,260,193 

1935 

26.236 

30.13 

790,386 

1934 

27,059 

26.97 

729,856 

1933 

26.030 

29.16 

759,094 

1932 

24,982 

39.49 

986,632 

1931 

23,885 

57.01 

1,361.624 

1930 

23,106 

82.65 

1,909,665 

New 

York  figures  for 

dairy  cows  two 

years  and  over 

are: 

Thousands 

Thousands 

1936 

-  1,347 

1932 

1.41 1 

1935 

1,321 

1931 

1,370 

1934 

1,416 

1930 

1,330 

1933 

1,438 

Other  New 

York  Liv'estock 

Horses  and 

Colts  (Thousands) 

1936 

321 

1934 

319 

1935 

314 

1933 

322 

Sheep  and  Lambs  (Thousands) 

1936 

355 

1934 

405 

1935 

370 

1933 

400 

1936 

Hogs 

(Thousands) 

209 

1934 

209 

1935 

190 

1933 

216 

EGGS  and  POULTRY 

Cold  and  snow  have  been  big  factors  in 
egg  market.  Cold  always  causes  drop  in 
production  as  well  as  slowing  movement 
to  market. 

Storage  stocks  on  February  1  were  159,- 
000  cases  compared  to  39,000  cases  a  year 
ago.  Blizzard  shoved  prices  up  where 
holders  made  profit — about  first  time  for 
season. 

During  shortage,  fresh  egg  prices  ad¬ 
vanced  temporarily  from  two  cents  to 
twelve  cents  a  dozen  in  various  marts  and 
on  different  grades. 

January  receipts  of  eggs  at  four  biggest 


markets  were  820,000  ca.ses.  Last  year 
figure  was  684,000,  and  five  year  average, 
849,000.  Recent  receipts  from  midwest 
have  been  low,  demand  for  fresh  eggs 
being  supplied  from  nearby  and  Pacific 
coast. 

When  weather  moderates,  spring  re¬ 
ceipts  will  be  heavier  than  year  ago.  De¬ 
mand  is  better,  too,  but  not  enough  bet¬ 
ter  to  balance  and  egg  prices  are  likely 
to  be  a  bit  lower  than  last  year. 

Marketing  of  poultry  is  likely  to  be 
light  until  May,  at  least,  thus  streng¬ 
thening  prices  and  creating  demand  for 
storage  poultry  stocks,  which  on  Febru¬ 
ary  1  were  104,000,(X)0  pounds  compared 
to  122,300,000  a  year  ago,  and  a  five  year 
average  of  112,000,000  pounds. 

New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington — February  11,  1936 — Number 
of  cases  sold — 845.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  34-36%c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  29-34iAc; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  32-35iic;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  31-34c;  Pullets  27%-30%c;  Pewees 
24%c;  Hennery  Browns,  N.  J.  Grade  A 
3I-3314C;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med.  29%-31%c: 
Pullets  27-28%c;  Ducks  25y2-29y2C. 

Vineland — February  10,  1936 — Number  of 
cases  sold — 812.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  29%-32%c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  28-31%c; 
N.  J  .Grade  A  29i4-31%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  28-30c;  Producers  Grade  29-29%c; 
Producers  Grade  Med.  27%-28%c;  Pullets 
27-28?4c;  Pewees  25c;  Hennery  Browns,  N. 
J.  Grade  A  29-31%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med. 
26^/^-29c;  Pullets  24%-25i4c;  Pewees  23- 
231/20;  Ducks  28y2-3iy2C. 

Paterson — February  7  &  11,  1936 — Num¬ 
ber  of  cases  sold — 316  (two  sales).  Quota¬ 
tions  as  of  February  11.  Hennery  Whites, 
N.  J.  Fey.  32%-33%c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med. 
30%-32i4c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  31M-38c;  N.  J. 
Grade  A  Med.  30%-32%c;  Creams  31^,- 
321/^c;  Creams,  Med.  30i4-31c;  Pullets  29- 
29%c;  Ducks  32i/4c;  Hennery  Browns,  N. 
J.  Grade  A  30i4-32%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  28?4-31%c. 

Hightstown — February  6  &  10,  1936 — 

Number  of  cases  sold — 351  (two  sales). 
Quotations  as  of  February  10.  Hennery 
Whites,  N.  J.  Fey.  30%-33c;  N.  J.  Fey. 
Med.  28-281/20;  N.  J.  Grade  A  28%-31%c; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  Med.  26%-28%c;  Produc¬ 
ers  Grade,  Tints  27-29i/4c;  Tints  Med. 
25%c;  Pullets  2214-23%^;  Hennery 
Browns,  N.  J.  Fey.  27%-30c;  N.  J.  Fey. 
Med.  26i4-28i/4c;  Pewees  18c. 

Mt.  February  11,  1936 — Number 

of  cases  sold — 140.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Grade  A  29?4-34iic;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med. 

27- 30i/4c;  Producers  Grade  29-32c;  Produc¬ 
ers  Grade  Med.  27c :  Hennery  Browns,  N. 
J.  Grade  A  29-34c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med. 

28- 301/2  c. 

POTATOES 

The  four  week  snow  and  ice  blockade 
has  reduced  carlot  holdings  of  potatoes 
to  almost  the  vanishing  point  and  prices 
have  advanced  from  10  to  20  cents  per 
hundred  in  nearly  all  of  the  major  mar¬ 
kets.  Only  two  states  have  been  able  to 
maintain  anything  like  a  normal  volume, 
— Maine  and  Colorado  and  the  growers 
have  been  realizing  higher  prices  on  those 
potatoes  th^t  have  been  shipped. 

Should  the  weather  continue  into  March 
with  roads  impassable,  it  can  be  called 
a  weather  market  and  prices  are  likely  to 
continue  very  firm.  With  the  track  hold¬ 
ings  at  a  low  ebb  and  the  markets  firm, 
a  heavy  movement  can  be  expected  when 
the  roads  are  again  passable.  Just  what 
effect  this  may  have  on  prices  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  cannot  be  accurately  predicted. 
When  the  spring  rush  does  start,  there 
are  two  important  factors  that  will  have 
an  influential  effect  in  holding  prices  at 
or  near  the  present  levels.  It  will  require 
considerable  time  for  the  track  holdings 
to  be  built  up  to  a  normal  late  February 
level.  It  will  require  several  hundred  cars 
to  stock  up  dealers’  and  retailers’  already 
sadly  depleted  stocks  and  a  large  volume 
will  be  needed  to  build  up  a  normal  track 
holding  to  meet  the  daily  demand. 

It  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  the  February  crop  report  shows  a 
30,000,000  drop  in  the  available  supply, 
which  immediately  clips  6,000  cars  from 
the  potential  supply.  Growing  conditions 
in  Florida  and  Texas  have  not  been  of 
the  best  as  rains,  disease  and  frosts,  have 
helped  to  reduce  their  potential  shipments. 
In  looking  at  future  potato  markets  the 
new  crop  must  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  as  they  compete  to  some  extent  with 


the  late  potato  stocks. 

There  seems  to  be  little  prospect  of  any 
higher  potato  prices  for  the  immediate 
future,  but  there  is  a  bright  outlook  in 
that  prices  may  hold  somewhere  near 
present  levels  unless  there  should  be  a 
record  breaking  movement  that  would  de¬ 
moralize  the  present  highly  satisfactory 
market. — Amos  Kirby. 

MARKET  BRIEFS 

Following  comments  are  gleaned  from 
recent  report  of  U.  S.  ,  Department  of 
Agriculture.  ’  4 

Price  Level. —  Indications  are  for  a 
slight  downward  trend  in  the  general 
price  level  till  mid-year.  U.  S.  wholesale 
price  level  of  all  commodities  on  January 
15  was  117  per  cent  of  prewar,  compared 
to  118  a  month  ago  and  115  a  year  ago. 
New  York  farmers  received  for  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  96  per  cent  of  prewar,  as  compared 
to  92  a  year  ago,  showing  that  farm  buy¬ 
ing  power  is  not  yet  up  to  prewar. 

Feed  Grains. —  Prices  of  feeds  for  next 
few  months  are  likely  to  be  steady  but 
somewhat  higher,  especially  on  better 
grades.  Until  recently,  price  trend  has 
been  slightly  downward  for  several 
months. 

Potatoes.—  Prospects  are  that  prices  will 
be  maintained  or  will  increase  slightly  up 
to  April.  Supply  of  the  old  crop  is  rela¬ 
tively  small  and  the  prospects  are  the 
early  southern  crop  is  below  average. 

Wool. —  Smaller  available  supplies  until 
the  next  clip  should  maintain  present 
wool  prices  for  the  next  few  months. 

PRICES 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  average 
prices  of  farm  products  as  follows: 
cheese  exchange) 

January  15  December  15  Year  ago 
(Prices  are  at  farm  unless 
otherwise  stated) 


Butterfat,  lb. 

33.5c 

33.0c 

30.5c 

Cheese,  lb. 

16.1c 

17.1c 

14.1c 

(Average  on  Wisconsin 
cheese  exchange) 

Eggs,  doz. 

22.8c 

— 

25.0c 

Chickens,  lb. 

16.5c 

lf>,0c 

12.4c 

Hogs,  cwt. 

$9.78 

— 

— 

(At  Chicago) 

Lambs,  cwt. 

$10.48 

$10.92 

$8.81 

(At  Chicago) 

Wheat,  bu. 

93c 

90.1c 

99.3c 

Corn,  bu. 

53.5c 

53c 

— 

Oats,  bu. 

25.9c 

25.5c 

— 

Barley,  bu. 

38.6c 

37.5c 

— 

With 
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B.  T.  BABBITT,  INC.,  386  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City,  has  announced  winners  in 
the  lye  contest  which  ended  November 
30,  1935.  First  prize  of  $250  went  to  Mrs. 
Mary  Kratzer,  830  S.  Front  St.,  Sunbury, 
Pa.  Second  to  fourth  prizes — Electrolux 
kerosene  refrigerators —  were  won  by 
Ella  C.  Maser,  Christiana,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  Alice 
S.  Calhoun,  Delhi,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Jennie  E. 
Powell,  Delmar,  Del.  Kitchenkook  ranges, 
5th  to  7th  prizes,  went  to  Mrs.  John  K. 
Miller,  Sterling,  Ohio ;  Mary  DiRoberto, 
New  Cumberland,  Pa. ;  S.  J.  Weibley, 
Newport,  Pa.  Winners  of  8th  and  9th 
prizes,  Kalamazoo  President  ranges, 
were  Mrs.  Patrick  Costello,  Bay  Shore, 
Dong  Island,  and  S.  Decker,  Albany,  N. 
Y.  There  were  63  prizes  in  all. 

♦  *  * 

Clay  Equipment  Corporation,  Dept. 
“A”-236,  Cedar  Falls,  la.,  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  catalogues  or  booklets  which  will  be 
sent  on  request ; 

Clay  Barn  Equipment  Catalog;  Clay 
Ventilation  Book  (ventilation  for  barns, 
hog  houses,  poultry  houses) ;  Clay  Water 
Bowl  Bulletin ;  Clay  Air-Flo  Window  Bul¬ 
letin  ;  Clay  Open-air  Window  Bulletin ; 

Clay  Ultra  Vita  Glass  Bulletin;  Clay 
Lever  Stall  Manual ;  Clay  Farm  Gate 

Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO.,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  City,  have 
numerous  booklets  on  the  use  of  Aero 
Cyanamid  for  fertilizing  crops.  A  card  to 
them,  indicating  the  crop  in  which  you 
are  interested,  will  bring  the  bulletins. 

^  ^ 

DIBBLE  SEED  CO.,  Honeoye  Falls,  N. 
Y.,  is  including  “The  Plain  Truth  about 
the  1936  Seed  Situation’’  in  their  1936 
catalog.  A  postcard  will  bring  a  copy. 


Mixing  fifty  pounds  of  superphos¬ 
phate  with  each  ton  of  manure  almost 
doubles  its  fertilizing  value. 


HOW  many  of  your  chicks  will  you  raise 
this  spring?  Don’t  be  satisfied  with  ordi¬ 
nary  results.  Cut  down  mortality  and  leg- 
weakness.  Raise  healthy,  husky,  vigorous 
chicks.  Give  them  every  chance  to  come 
through  the  dreaded  first  ten  weeks  of  brood¬ 
ing.  Cel-O-Glass*  will  help  you. 

Cel-O-Glass  will  flood  your  brooder  houses 
with  the  life-giving  ultra-violet  rays  of  sun¬ 
light.  These  rays  are  all-important.  They  pro¬ 
mote  the  building  of  bone  and  body  tissue, 
help  prevent  leg- weakness  and  keep  the  house 
free  from  disease.  They  cause  the  chick’s  blood 
to  manufacture  Vitamin  D,  which  means  faster 
growth  and  healthier  chicks.  And  the  chicks 
are  kept  warm  and  dry  and  free  from  draughts. 

You  can  very  easily  remodel  your  brooders 
into  Cel-O-Glass  health  brooders.  Just  remove 
the  glass  or  soiled  cloth  curtains  which  bar 
out  the  ultra-violet  rays  and  install  Cel-O- 
Glass.  Or,  if  you  are  building  new  brooders, 
write  for  free  blue  print  giving  complete  ma¬ 
terial  lists  for  an  approved  brooder  house 
with  Cel-O-Glass  windows. 

Cel-O-Glass  is  flexible,  light  in  weight,  easy 
to  install.  Can’t  break  like  glass  or  tear  like 
cloth.  Guaranteed  for  5  years,  should  last 
years  longer.  Use  it  on  laying  and  brooder 
houses,  on  cold  frames  and  hot  beds,  on 
porches,  storm  doors  and  windows.  Your  lum¬ 
ber,  hardware,  feed  or  seed  dealer  can  supply 
you.  Write  for  the  new  free  booklet  about 
baby  chicks,  '‘Will  They  Live  or 
Die.”  It  is  timely,  interesting 
and  full  of  valuable  information. 


'’REG.  U.  S.  PAT  OFF. 


Only  genuine-  - 


CEtO-GLASS 


U.  S.  PATS,  1.500.287  &  1,933.616 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company,  Inc., 
Organic  Chemicals  Dept. 

Section  AA-2,  Wilmington,  Del. 


BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS,  Roll  Developed. 
8  guaranteed  glistening  prints,  2  enlargements.  25c. 
American  Photo  Ser.,  2946-D  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


infi  Aerp  Niagara  County,  Dairy  and  Crop  Farm. 

rvtic,  ()„  ijoute  No.  104.  75  acres  tillage,  20 
pasture.  Excellent  marketing  facilities.  11-rooni  house, 
elTOtrioity.  50  ft.  barn,  concrete  .stable,  tile  .silo,  other 
buildings.  ,?6.500.  Long-term  ea.sy  paymenLs. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


STROUT'S  NEW  SPRING  CATALOG,  World’.s  greatest 
farm  list.  Many  pages  absolutely  new  bargains;  eauip- 
ped  farms,  cotmtry  homes,  highway  bu.sine.sses,  from 
Maine  to  California.  Sure,  money -saver ;  don’t  buy  with¬ 
out  It.  Card  today  brings  Free  copy. 

STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


F.  c.  McCarty, 


vuiage  nomes,  r 
New  low  prices. 

B.  5, 


uiser  ivaKe.s  negioi 
Real  opportunitie 

AUBURN.  N.  1 
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Extra  Qualify! 


HATCHES  EVERY  MON.&THURS.  ~ 

Wh.  Leghorns,  Wh.  Wyanclottes,  Brown  Leghorns  )  nn  tin  nn  tan 
IL  I,  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Wh.  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks  J  *  »w-uu  »nu. 

Black  Minorcas  and  Anconas  _  8.50  42.50  85. 

Buff  &  White  Minorcas  &  N.  H.  Reds  _  9.00  45.00  90. 

White  and  Black  Giants  _ 10.00  50.00  100. 

Assorted  _  7.00  33.00  65. 


14 

DAY 

GUAR¬ 

ANTEE 


All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  by  antigen  method.  100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  You  can  pay  more  .  .  .  but  you 
can’t  buy  better  (Uiicks  at  any  price.  WHITE  KOR  SPECIAL  CASH  DISCOUNT  AND  24  PAGE  CATALOG. 


MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  T.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS— 23  years  of  breeding  back  of  these  large  Ix-ghorns.  They  are  bred  for  size, 
type  and  egg  production.  Our  fanu  is  the  oldest,  tlie  largest  and  the  best  /equipped  in  this  section. 
vVhy  buy  just  common  L/eghorns  when  you  can  get  .lUNIAl  A  Ixighorn  chicks'  at  the  same  price.  Write 
twlav  for  photos  of  our  farm — they  are  free.  We  will  have  clucks  for  sale  during  Feb..  Mar.,  Apr., 
May'  and  .lune.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  A.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Keystone  Vital ity  Chicks,  BloodTested  Stock. 


BIG  CHICKS  FROM  BIG  EGGS.  14  DAY  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEE.  BIG  OPEN  RANGE 
FOR  OUR  BREEDING  FLOCKS,  INSURES  EXTRA  VIM,  VIGOR  AND  VITALITY  IN 
OUR  CHICKS.  ALL  FLOCKS  CAREFULLY  CULLED  AND  BLOODTESTED  FOR  B.W.D. 
HATCHES  WEEKLY— 100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED  PREPAID.  ESTABLISHED 
IN  1910.  $1.00  PER  100  WILL  BOOK  YOUR  ORDER!  ORDER  TODAY.  BOOKLET  FREE. 

25  YEARS  EXPERIENCE. 

Special  Prices:  100  500  1000  New  Hamp.  Reds,  S.  C.  Black  Min.,  100  500  lOOO 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  _ $8.50  $40.00  $75.00  BIk.  Giants,  Wh.  Wyan.,  Wh.  Rocks  10.50  51.25  100.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  _  8.50  40.00  75.00  Heavy  Breeds  Mixed  _  8.50  40.0O  75.00 

Barred  Rocks  _ ^ _  9.50  45.00  85.00  Light  Breeds  Mixed  _  7.50  35.00  65.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  _  9.50  45.00  85.00  May  prices  1/2O  per  chick  less. 

THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Box  28,  Richfield,  Pa. 


pOULTRy^ 


Mammoth  I’ekin, 
Ducklings:  12,  $2.65; 
Shipments  are 


All  breeders  closely  culled  and  blood -tested. 

A  careful  vitality  test  is  also  made  with 
chicks  and  ducklings  from  all  flocks. 

Heavy  English  White  Leghorns 
crossed  with  a  N.Y.  State  flock  50  100  500  1000 

of  highest  official  egg  records  $5.00  $9  $42  $85 

New  Hamp.  Reds  (Hubbard’s) 

Bar.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes 

Buff  Orpingtons  _  5.50  10  45  90 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  ..  6.00  II  50  95 

White  or  Fawn  and  Wliite  Indian  ilunner 
25,  $.5.25:  50,  $10.00;  100.  $19.00. 
prepaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


CAREFULLY  CULLED  BLOOD -TESTED  CHIX 


FULL  BRED  SELECTED  BREEDERS.  EXCELLENT  QUALITY,  SAFE 
NOW.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 

WHITE  OR  BROWN  LEGHORNS  _ 

BUFF  OR  BLACK  LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS  _  ..  _  ' 

BARRED  — WHITE  OR  BUFF  ROCKS  _ _ _  .'I'l  _ 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  OR  R.  I.  REDS  _ 

NEW  HAMP5HIRES,  guaranteed  livability  _ 

WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  _  .  .  "Z“Z 

WHITE  OR  BLACK  GIANTS  _  ..  '.ZZ' . 

HEAVY  ASSORTED  _ _ _ _  _  /'  __'Z 

LIGHT  ASSORTED  _  _  -'_Z'Z_.\ 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY.  Box  aZ 


ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED. 

25  50  ino  500 


$2.25 

$4.25 

$  8.00 

$38.75 

2.25 

4.50 

8.50 

41.25 

2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

3.00 

5.75 

11.00 

53.75 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

73.75 

2.75 

5.50 

10.50 

51.25 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

38.75 

2.00 

4.00 

7.50 

36.75 

PORT  TREVORTON, 


ORDER 
1000 
$  75.00 
80.00 
85.00 
85.00 
105.00 
145.00 
100.00 
75.00 
70.00 
PENNA. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  BABY  CHICKS  —  hatched  from  rigidly  culled  —  properh 
mated— blood  tested  hreetlers  (antigen  method  u.sed)  imder  our  personal  supervision 
'Ihousands  of  chicks  hatching  for  prompt  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  'Utility  grade 

JyCghorn.s — Brown  lycghorn.s — Anconas — Black  Minorcas 
S4-25— 100  chicks  $7.50  —  New  llamp.shire.s— Barred-White-Buft  Boek.s— Red.s— 
While  VVyandottes— jiuff  Orpingtons  50  chicks  $4.75—100  chicks  $8.00.  Special  Sunnyfleld 

White  Jjegliorns— New  Hampshires  direct  frorr 
chicks  $6.50 — 100  chicks  $12.00.  Bexed  day  old  pullets  90%  guaranteed 
i^in  n*/?'  I?''".®  heavy  breed  $12.00  hundred— light  breed.s  $15.00  hundred— cockerels  heavj 
$10.00  hundred — white  leghorns  $5.00  hundred — a.ssorted  light  cockerels  $4.00  hundred. 

Write  for  catalogue  —  complete  price  list. 


AMERICAN  CHICJKERIES, 


Grampian,  Pa. 


Time  Well  Spent 

Time  taken  to  read  the  ad- 
vertisements  in  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent — for  there  is  no 
better  way  to  keep  well  in¬ 
formed  on  new  things  on  the 
market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get 
what  you  want.  When  you 
answer  an  “ad,”  be  sure  to 
mention  the  name  of 

Agriculturist 


DUCKLINGS 


Pbkiu  ducklings 

E.  IV  I  ra  Eggs  $11 

World’s  best.  Circular.  ROY  PARDEE,  I  lip,  l..  I.,  N.Y. 


TURKEYS 


T*!  TPlx^CVC  Bronze  Poults.  Hatching  Eggs. 

*  VAixrvi-.  A  .J  Large  or  small  quantities.  None 

too  early  to  make  your  spring  re.servations.  List  Free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM.  SELLERSVI LLE,  PENNA. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Electric  Hatched ; 


I/arge  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorr 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I. 


100 

500 

1000 

- $8. 

$40. 

$80. 

. . 8. 

40. 

80. 

Min.  9. 

45. 

90. 

IVrT  ,  xiii  rjiuBuers  liiouu-resieu  ror  uw. 

Wliole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled,  undi 
my  own  supervision,  ilatclies  every  Monday  &  Thursds 
of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash  or  COI 
Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our  Breed: 
Farm  and  Hatchery.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHER) 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pi 


_ 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Bar 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
(Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen  Metho 
Extra  quality  chicks  at  $10.00  per  lOO;  $48.50  per  S 
$95  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  1 
books  ordnr.  ratnloc  free. 


Robert  L.CUufor. 


Box  P, 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FOUNDATION. 


Heavy  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $75.00  per  1000 

Barred  P.  Roefc?  &  White  Rocks _  80.00  per  1000 

Henvy  A.s,sorted  Breed  -  70.00  per  1000 


All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  E.W.Dfc  Free  Cir. 
100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Ca.sh  or  C.O.D. 

GREEN  FOREST  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


TURKEYS 

GOSHEN  POULTRY 


White  Holland,  Choice  Tonts, 
Eggs.  Poults,  CataJog  free. 
FARM,  GOSHEN.  INuIANa. 


— Parmenters  R.  I.  Reds.  Quick  maturing 
New  Hampshires.  I>arge  egg  size.  At¬ 
tractive  prices.  RED -W- FARM,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

Selling  Your  Live  Poultry 

By  OTTO  L.  WOLL 


IDO  NOT  THINK  that  I  presume 
too  much  when  I  call  this  column 
Pointers  on  Poultry.  The  fact  is  that 
producers  who  have  been  marketing 
their  surplus  poultry  in  New  York  have 
only  a  limited  knowledge  of  what  the 
trade  wants  and  when  they  want  it. 
They  sell  or  ship  when  they  have  live 
poultry  to  market  and  the  commission 
man  in  New  York  sells  it  on  arrival 
according  to  prevailing  prices. 

The  huckster  who  buys  on  the  farm 
generally  has  only  one  advantage  over 
the  producer.  He  is  better  posted  as 
to  prices  and  kind  of  poultry  that  is 
in  good  demand  through  information 
supplied  him  by 
the  commission 
merchant.  This 
information  he 
uses  for  his  own 
financial  benefit. 

However,  some  of 
our  larger  pro¬ 
ducers  who  ship 
or  sell  quantities 
of  live  poultry 
are  also  k  e  o  t 
posted  regarding 
market  changes. 

The  quantities 
shipped  or  truck¬ 
ed  into  New  York 
by  the  individual 
have  determined 
the  measure  of 
information 
voluntarily  offer¬ 
ed  by  New  York 
merchants.  The 
answer  for  the 
small  producer  is 
—  write  to  a  re¬ 
liable  firm  hand¬ 
ling  live  poultry 
in  New  York  for 
information  re¬ 
garding  prices  and  prevailing  condi¬ 
tions  before  you  are  ready  to  ship. 
Ask'for  the  best  arrival  dates  and  when 
shipping  always  send  a  card  or  letter 
invoicing  your  shipment  to  them. 

At  present  time,  the  outlook  for 
profitably  marketing  poultry  in  New 
York  seems  very  good.  The  industry 
was  recently  put  under  Federal  super¬ 
vision  by  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Live  Stock  Act  of  1921.  Through  this 
amendment  producers  are  assured 
proper  returns  for  their  shipments. 
Weights  and  prices,  as  sold,  less  the 
handling  charge  will  be  paid  without 
question.  There  will  be  no  clipping  or 
chiseling  at  the  expense  of  producer  or 

buyers  from  now  on. 

> 

Keep  Sick  Birds  Home 

Federal  inspection  of  live  poultry 
prevails  100%  in  the  New  York  market. 
Before  sale  all  poultry  must  be  inspect¬ 
ed  and  Department  of  Agriculture  in¬ 
spectors  condemn  and  destroy  any 
poultry  not  fit  to  eat.  Shipping  in¬ 
edible  culls  to  New  York  is  an  expen¬ 
sive  practice  as  it  reduces  the  net 
profit  on  a  shipment.  It  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  have  the  inspector  destroy  12 
to  18  birds  in  a  shipment  of  10  crates 
of  leghorn  fowl.  This  means  that  the 
producer  should  have  shipped  9  crates. 
He  paid  transportation  charges  for  1 
additional  crate  of  poultry,  including 
the  weight  of  the  crate,  from  which  he 
derived  no  revenue.  A  fowl  gone  light, 
roupy  poultry,  egg  bound  fowls,  those 
afflicted  with  botulism,  etc.,  had  bet¬ 
ter  be  left  out  of  the  shipment.  A 
bird  having  a  large  water  cyst  or  tumor 
in  the  abdomen  will  probably  not  sur¬ 
vive  the  trip  to  market.  If  it  should 
happen  to,  however,  the  inspector  will 
kill  it.  Most  of  the  fowl  which  are 


condemned  are  the  fowl  gone  light.  It 
is  easy  for  the  producer  to  detect  these 
birds  when  transferring  them  to  the 
shipping  crates.  And  since  he  would 
not  want  to  eat  such  a  bird  himself, 
why  expect  that  anyone  else  would? 

Here  is  a  timely  pointer  regarding 
roasters  and  pullets  from  last  year’s 
hatch  which  are  marketed  now.  Some 
of  them  are  seven  and  more  months 
old,  are  no  longer  soft-meated,  and  are 
not  very  desirable  for  roasting.  The 
cockerel  shows  this  condition  to  the 
buyer  in  New  York  when  the  spurs 
start  gro'wing  out  and  are  pointed.  He 
is  termed  a  stag  and  the  price  of  stags 

is  usually  two  or 
three  cents  a 
pound  less  than 
the  roaster.  Pro¬ 
ducers  usually  in¬ 
voice  them  as 
young  roosters, 
but  they  are  not 
young  enough  to 
command  much 
more  than  old 
roosters. 

When  is  a  pul¬ 
let  not  a  pullet? 
Pullets  are  only 
desirable  to  the 
buyer  when  soft- 
meated,  which  he 
determines  by 
the  bird’s  breast¬ 
bone.  When  the 
end  of  the  breast¬ 
bone  is  no  longer 
soft  but  has  hard¬ 
ened,  bird  is  class¬ 
ed  as  a  young 
fowl.  Pullets  usu¬ 
ally  can  be  profit¬ 
ably  marketed  as 
such  up  to  six 
months  of  age. 
Four  to  five  and  a  half  pounds  is  the 
usual  size  for  the  heavy  breeds.  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets  are  not  in  demand  as  pul¬ 
lets  at  any  time  after  they  have  pass¬ 
ed  broiler  weight. 

When  to  Ship 

A  good  rule  for  producers  to  follow 
in  regard  to  shipping  live  poultry  is  to 
ship  fowl  to  arrive  in  New  York  the 
forepart  of  the  week,  —  Monday,  Tues¬ 
day  and  Wednesday  —  and  broilers  and 
roasters  to  arrive  on  Thursday  and 
Friday.  This  system  will  bring  the 
birds  to  market  when  they  are  most 
likely  to  bring  good  prices  or  have  the 
most  ready  sale.  Do  not  ship  to  ar¬ 
rive  on  Saturday.  Poultry  arriving  on 
Saturday  must  be  carried  over  to  Mon¬ 
day  usually,  resulting  in  a  further 
shrinkage  in  weight  and  a  feeding  cost 
in  addition. 

There  is  considerable  shrinkage  on 
live  poultry  during  transit.  Extent  of 
the  shrink  depends  on  the  season  and 
the  time  the  poultry  is  on  the  road.  In 
ordinary  weather  poultry  on  the  road 
12  to  14  hours  •will  shrink  3  to  4  lbs.  on 
each  crate.  In  very  hot  weather  broil¬ 
ers  will  shrink  5  lbs.,  if  the  crates  are 
crowded.  'Two  poimd  broilers  should 
not  be  packed  more  than  20  birds  to 
the  crate,  leghorn  fowl  12  to  15  to  the 
crate,  depending  on  size,  and  heavy 
fowl  8  to  9.  Roasters  and,  in  fact,  all 
poultry  should  be  able  to  stand  up  in 
the  crate.  When  some  birds  are  forc¬ 
ed  to  lie  down,  crate  is  too  crowded. 
When  crates  are  too  crowded  birds  gen¬ 
erate  too  much  heat  and  will  conse¬ 
quently  shrink  more  than  if  properly 
packeil. 

Poultry  fed  before  weighed  for  ship¬ 
ment  will  shrink  the  additional  weight 
{Continued  on  Page  18) 


x  N  introducing  the  author  of  this 

X  article  I  want  to  mention  just  a 
few  points  regarding  his  back¬ 
ground  and  experience. 

Otto  has  spent  most  of  his  mature 
years  in  the  New  York  City  whole¬ 
sale  produce  markets,  where  his 
work  has  been  largely  confined  to 
handling  of  eggs  and  poultry.  As 
he  has  been  at  it  now  for  about  25 
years  he  feels  that  he  has  a  fair 
idea  of  what  it  is  all  about.  At 
present  he  is  the  manager  of  the 
Cooperative  G.L.F.  Live  Poultry 
Service,  Inc. 

He  hasn’t  spent  all  his  time  in 
New  York,  however.  For  a  number 
of  years  Otto  tried  his  hand  at  the 
country  end.  During  this  time  he 
bought  eggs  and  poultry  from  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  Chenango  Valley  and 
shipped  them  to  New  York.  Otto 
has  some  idea  therefore  of  how  the 
shipper  feels  when  he  consigns  his 
eggs  and  poultry  to  some  New  York 
City  commission  merchant. 

So  I  present  to  you  Otto  Woll  as 
a  man  who  knows  his  chickens. 

— J.  C.  Huttar. 
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Good  Males  Are  Scarce 

By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


L.  E.  Weaver 


IT  is  very  easy  at  this  time  of  year 
to  examine  a  pullet  that  has  been  lay¬ 
ing  several  months  and  to  tell  a  great 
deal  about  her  ability  as  an  egg  pro¬ 
ducer.  The  same  is  true  of  older  hens. 
The  color  of  the  beak  and  shanks,  the 
condition  of  the  abdomen,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  head — all  these  are  in¬ 
dications. 

No  one  has  dis¬ 
covered  similar  in- 
dicators  for 
males.  We  know 
that  the  roosters 
must  be  vigorous, 
healthy  and  active, 
and  that  they  must 
be  of  standard  size 
with  deep,  broad 
and  long  bodies. 
We  select  them  for 
these  points.  Then, 
too,  we  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  good  looks. 
We  discard  those 
with  twisted  and 
lopped  combs,  or 
with  high  tails, 
and  the  awkward 
long-legged  fellows.  That  is  right;  I 
think  most  poultrymen  should  pay 
more  attention  to  keeping  their  flock 
good-looking. 

What  we  can’t  do  with  males  is  to 
look  at  them,  as  we  do  with  hens,  and 
tell  how  many  eggs  their  daughters 
should  lay.  It  is  here  that  pedigrees 
are  extremely  valuable.  If  we  know 
that  a  hen  has  laid  a  large  number  of 
eggs  and  that  those  eggs  were 'of  good 
size,  we  know  that  the  chances  are  at 
least  even  that  her  son  can  pass  that 
ability  on  to  his  daughters.  If  we  have 
records  on  his  sisters  for  a  full  year 
or  even  a  few  months  and  they  all  show 
up  well,  that  makes  the  chances  still 
better.  If  it  is  an  older  rooster  and  he 
has  daughters  with  high  records,  then 
there  is  no  guess-work  about  it.  We 
know  he  is  good. 

Making  records  and  keeping  pedi¬ 
grees  involve^  trapnests  and  pedigree 
baskets  and  long  hours  of  bookkeeping. 
That  all  costs  a  lot  of  money.  That  is 
why  we  know  that  when  chicks  are  of¬ 
fered  for  6  or  7  cents  each,  it  is  not 
likely  that  accurate  production  records 
have  been  kept. 

This  year  there  has  been  an  unusual¬ 
ly  strong  demand  for  males  with  pedi¬ 
grees.  They  are  now  hard  to  find.  I 
take  that  to  mean  that  the  average 
quality  of  chicks  is  going  to  be  higher. 


I  think,  too,  that  for  many  of  us  it  will 
be  better  to  step  out  and  buy  chicks 
from  flocks  headed  by  pedigree  males 
than,  to  mate  up  our  own  flock  with 
just  ordinary  roosters. 

*  *  * 

Broody  Hens 

Off  and  on  this  winter  at  our  farm 
we  have  been  running  an  interesting 
test  with  ou'r  broody,  cross-bred  pul¬ 
lets.  We  are  not  certain  that  we  have 
proved  anything,  and  we  are  not  mak¬ 
ing  any  recommendations.  I  am  merely 
relating  here  what  we  have  done  and 
am  stating  that  it  rather  looks  as 
though  the  amount  of  broodiness  in  a 
flock  can  be  cut  down  considerably  by 
exposing  the  birds  to  red  light. 

In  a  later  issue  I  will  tell  of  some  of 
the  fine  qualities  of  the  cross-bred  pul¬ 
lets.  They  surely  have  them,  as  we 
have  found  out.  I  am  at  this  time  men¬ 
tioning  an  outstanding  disadvantage — 
broodiness.  Reds  and  Rocks  are  usual¬ 
ly  more  broody  than  Leghorns,  and 
when  the  two  breeds  are  crossed  this 
trait  seems  to  become  intensified.  Soon 
after  our  cross-breds  started  laying 
last  fall  they  began  going  broody  in 
bunches.  Most  of  the  time  the  broody 
coop  was  full.  It  holds  about  fifteen 
birds. 

So  much  time  out  cuts  into  the  egg 
record  and  it  bothered  the  young  Cor- 
nellian  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
pen  this  winter.  He  put  on  his  think¬ 
ing  cap  and  one  day  came  out  with  a 
novel  suggestion.  He  proposed  that  we 
get  two  red  electric  bulbs  and  put  one 
in  the  broody  coop,  the  other  in  the 
laying  room.  Behind  this  idea  was  the 
information  published  some  time  ago 
by  Professor  Dakan  of  the  Ohio  Poul¬ 
try  Department. 

Professor  Dakan  had  found  that  light 
actually  stimulates  the  hen  to  increas¬ 
ed  egg  production,  and  that  red  light 
has  a  greater  effect  on  the  bird  than 
other  colors  of  light.  “Brownie”  argued 
from  this  that  it  might  be  possible 
that  a  good  dose  of  red  light  would 
stimulate  the  pullets  out  of  their  de- 
i  Continued  on  Page  18) 


It  costs  money  to  keep  accurate  pedi¬ 
gree  records  on  breeders  but  it  is  the 
surest  way  of  knowing  that  the  chicks 
will  develop  into  high  producers. 


Measured  in  terms  of  protection, 
expert  handling  of  claims,  prompt  square 
settlement,  and  the  personal  service  and 
counsel  of  a  local  agent.  Merchants  Mutual 
is  the  best  and  most  economical  automobile 
insurance  you  can  purchase.  Ask  the  man 
who  has  had  an  accident. 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Morris  S.  Tremaine  C.  W.  Brown 

President  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Home  Office:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

SEE  THE  MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  AGENT  IN  YOUR  TOWN 


CATTLE 

HEAD  YOUR  HERD 

- with - 

A  Good  Jersey  Bull 

Select  the  best  Jersey  sire  possible  to 
head  your  herd.  Then  enter  your  herd 
on  Herd  Improvement  Registry  test, 
prove  out  your  bull  and  get  published 
lactation  records  on  all  your  cows  at 
small  expense.  Information  on  Jersey 
bulls  and  Herd  Testing  free  on  request. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324-G  West  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


- SHORXHORNliS - 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  j.e.,  produce  prime  beef  and 
an  abundance  of  milk. 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  nave  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  i 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.  address 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS' ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


SWINE 


DON’T  TAKE  A 
CHANCE 


Buy  the  goods  you  see  adver¬ 
tised  in  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  in  preference  to  other 
brands.  There  is  no  need  to  take 
chances  with  other  merchandise  for 
you  know  goods  advertised  here  are 
as  represented.  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  accepts  only  “ads”  of 
dependable  manufacturers  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

When  you  write  advertisers  be 
sure  to  say  “1  saw  your  ad  in 

J13IER1CAN 

AGRICULTURIST 

* 


OULTRY  TRIBUNE  try  magazlnef  full 

of  money-making  Ideas.  Learn  how  others  succeed. 
Five  years  $1.00;  one  year  trial  25c  In  U.  S.  A. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  60,  Mount  Morris,  III- 


PIGS  "PIGS "PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  crass,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  and 
white,  6  to  7  wk.  old,  @  $4.00  each:  7  to  8  wk.  old 
@  $4.50  each.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.,  F.O.B. 
Woburn,  Mass.  No  charge  for  crating.  Vermont  orders 
require  inoculation  with  extra  cost  of  25c  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


BALED  SHAVINGS— ‘'^f*5c°PER‘”’BALE‘"'’ 

GRIFFIN  LBR.  Co.,  Box  C,  HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y- 


HORSES 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  Fred  Chandler,  Chariton.  Iowa. 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS  ! 

Chester-Yorkshire  Crossed  —  Chester-Berkshire  Crossed. 
6-8-10-12  weeks  old.  tShip  2  or  more  on  approval)  at 
$3.75-$4-$4.50-$5-$5.50-$6  each.  Discount  on  8  or  more. 
Selected  boars  and  fancy  gilts  3-4  months  old  $7-$7.50- 
$8-$10:  5-6  months  old  $l5-$l8-$20-$25-$30-$35.  Square 
Deal  Guaranteed. 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  c/o  Old  Battle  Ground.  Concord,  Mass. 


DOGS 


SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Heel -drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 


PIIPC  from  Working  Collies  —  Natural  herders. 
*  ^  heelers.  PERLEY,  Enfield,  New  Hampshire. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


COLLIES  —  Shep  $5  —  rat  dogs  $3.  Bantams  5(fc. 
Toulouse  gander  $4.  MULLEN,  TUCKERTON,  N.  J. 
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^  MOTHER  MILLER 

§  CHICKS 


Let  me  Send  You  a  Flock  of 


CHICKS 

My  Famous  Layer  Sexed  chicks  are  your 
Big  opportunity.  Separate  brooding  al¬ 
lows  feeding  of  pullets  for  eggs,  cockerels 
for  broilers,  securing  definite  results 
without  waste  of  time  or  feed. 

100  100 

Quality  Matings  Pullets  Cockerels 

White  Leghorns _ $15.95  $4.00 

Special  Matings 

White  Leghorns _ $19.95  $6.00 

From  carefully  culled  White 
Leghorn  females,  and  sired  by 
R.O.P.  Cockerels. 

Royal  Matings 

White  Leghorns . $25.95  $9.00 

From  our  choicest  large  type 
R.O.P.  males  and  R.O.P.  super¬ 
vised  females. 

90%  ACCURACY  GUARANTEED 

Privately-controlled  breeding  flocks.  U.  S. 
approved  and  U.  S.  blood-tested.  Order 
from  this  ad,  or  send  postal  for  descrip¬ 
tive  folder. 

The  Miller  Hatchery, 

Bloomington,  Illinois, 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 

3'/l  MILLION  CHtCHS  jtiNMUALLr 


Why?  They’re  skillfully  bred,  vigorous,  high  liva¬ 
bility,  above  average  quality  and  reasonably  priced. 
We’ve  been  hatching  chicks  for  30  years  .  . .  Ought 
to  know  something  about  it .  . .  We  do. 

Following  is  choice  of  11  breeds:  White  Leghorns, 
White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Partridge  Rocks,  S.  C. 
Reds,  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Col.  Wyan- 
dottes.  White  Giants.  Black  Giants,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

All  flocks  B.W.D.  tested.  100  per  cent  live  delivery  uruaranteed. 
Reference:  Any  bank  in  7^'iRn.  Catalog  Free.  Buy  from  reliable  firm. 

Lantz  Hatchery  Box  73  Tiffin,  Ohio 


CCYCn  nUIPkC  AIso  Regular 
vLAlU  uniulVO  Day  Old  Chicks 

FROM  U.  S.  APPROVED  STOCK. 

All  breeders  B.W.D.  bloodtested.  Chick  losses 
during  first  14  days  replaced  at  one-half 
original  cost.  Get  our  illustrated  catalog — all 
leading  breeds — bred  to  make  you  profits. 
Also  turkey  poults.  Write 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 

BOX  40,  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO. 


NEUHAUSER  GOOD  LUCK  CHICKS 


25  lbs.  Purina  Chick  Startena  FREE 
with  Each  100  “Good  Luck”  Chicks 

Think  of  it ...  25  lb*,  of  Foad  FREE  with  100  chick* ...  50 
lb*.  FREE  with  200  chtcka,  ate. ,  by  booking  ordar  3  waaka 
in  adyonca.  All  braadars  bioodtastad.  Low  Prica*. 

$EXE0  CHtCKS  .  .  .  aithar  day-old  pu-ilaU  or  cockaraU 
90%  Sax  Guaxontaa. 

SEX-LINKEO  Hybrid*. .  .faat  giowar*.  make 

good  layars  or  capons. 

Box  105.  Napoleon.  Ohio. 

Neuhauser  Chick  Hatcheries 


CENTURY 

BABY  CHICKS 


fOMCENTURrilAKHERY 


FOR  EGG  PROFITS 


Egg  pricet  are  higher  >  •  raise  20th  Century 
Chicks  and  make  money.  Thousands  know 
their  true  value.  12  Breeds  -  Wh.  Leghorns, 
^rred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  R.  1. 
WWtes,  N.  H.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Wh.  &  Bl. 
Giants,  Buff  Orps,  Brahmas  &  Pekin  Ducks. 

DAY'OLD  S£X£D  CHICKS 
Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  low  prices 
TODAY  Code  955 


BABY  CHICKS 

Tlioiisand.s  weeklv  all  year.  Finest  Quality 
and  Layers  in  40  l)reeds  and  Hybrid  Baby 
Bullets  and  Cockerels.  B.W.D.  Tested. 
DucklinKs,  Goslings,  Baby  Turkeys.  Guineas. 
Mature  Breeders  priced  riglit.  Catalog  free. 


NABOB  HATCHERIES,  Box  T.  GAMBIER,  OHIO. 


B 

BOS 


OS  QUALITY  CHICKS  &  PULLETS 

Hanson  and  R.O.P.  Mated  Special  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Browns,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks.  Blood 
tested.  Big  husky  chicks  from  heavy  laying  strains. 
Early  order  discounts.  C.O.D.  Catalogue  free. 
HATCHERY,  B.  2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


::  F*ULLEXS  :: 

Healthy  well  sized  pullet.s.  6-R-lO  weeks  old.  Hanson 
Pedigreed  and  H.O.P.  Mated  Englksh  White  Ijeghonis. 
Shipped  on  approval.  Special  early  order  di.scoun;. 
Free  Catalog. 

Great  Northern  Hatchery,  zeelan'd,  m^ch. 


Selling  Your  Live  Poultry 

{Continued  from  Page  16) 

of  the  feed.  Do  not  put  any  wet  corn 
into  the  crates  when  shipping  leghorn 
poultry  as  it  tends  to  get  the  birds  wet 
and  they  arrive  in  a  dirty  condition  and 
suffer  in  price.  Naturally  the  buyers 
know  their  business  and  having  their 
choice  will  pick  clean-looking,  full- 
feathered,  healthy  birds  which  they  can 
tell  at  the  first  look.  For  a  producer 
to  be  in  the  preferred  class  this  is  the 
kind  of  poultry  he  must  ship.  His  re¬ 
turn  check  will  consequently  be  more 
prompt  in  delivery  and  his  price  will 
generally  be  satisfactory. 

All  the  above  is  just  a  matter  of 
common  sense.  You  know  what  grade 
of  poultry  you  are  shipping  and  also 
if  the  birds  are  too  crowded.  The  fact 
that  you  may  get  a  goog)  price  on  a 
shipment  of  ordinary  poultry  and  only 
a  fair  price  on  a  lot  of  fancy  poultry 
at  another  time  is  due  primarily  to 
market  conditions.  This  tends  to  make 
the  producer  careless.  Such  instances 
can  be  remedied  by  finding  out  pros¬ 
pective  prices  before  shipping.  The 
live  poultry  deal  will  then  be  more 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  Your 
New  York  dealer  should  feed  your 
poultry  on  arrival  and  before  sale  in 
order  to  recapture  the  transportation 
shrink  for  your  benefit.  Reliable  houses 
do  that.  However,  when  poultry  is  car¬ 
ried  over  to  the  following  day  this  is 
not  possible.  If  the  producer  will  real¬ 
ize  that  live  poultry  is  highly  perish¬ 
able  and  must  be  sold  quickly  after  it 
leaves  the  farm,  he  will  give  his  agent 
in  New  York  more  credit  than  he  has 


been  inclined  to  give  to  date.  In  the 
final  analysis,  if  he  ships  a  good  pack¬ 
age  of  any  produce  he  has  a  better 
chance  of  getting  a  good  price.  This 
is  especially  true  of  live  poultry.  New 
York  wants  the  best  and  will  pay  the 
most  for  what  it  wants. 


Broody  Hens 

{Continued  from  Page  17) 
sire  to  set,  and  back  into  production; 
further,  that  it  might  prevent  others 
from  going  broody  in  the  first  place. 

It  was  easy  to  give  the  theory  a  trial 
because  all  the  nests  are  in  a  laying- 
room  which  is  only  dimly  lighted.  We 
hung  a  bulb  in  the  laying  room  so  as 
to  cast  a  red  glow  over  as  many  pul¬ 
lets  as  possible  while  they  were  on  the 
nests.  We  kept  the  light  burning  dur¬ 
ing  the  day;  the  pullets  paid  no  at¬ 
tention  to  it.  We  put  the  other  bulb  in 
the  broody  coop  and  kept  it  burning  all 
the  time.  In  a  little  more  than  a  week 
there  were  only  two  or  three  birds  left 
in  the  broody  coop. 

Since  that  might  have  happened  if 
there  had  been  no  light,  Brownie  want¬ 
ed  to  turn  off  the  lights  again  and  see 
what  would  happen.  In  less  than  two 
weeks  the  pen  was  again  full  of  broody 
pullets.  So  he  turned  on  the  lights 
again  and  soon  had  again  thinned  out 
the  crowd.  Since  that  time  the  lights 
have  been  on  all  the  time  except  when 
I  forgot  to  get  new  bulbs  to  replace 
the  ones  that  burned  out.  We  have  at 
no  time  been  entirely  without  a  few 
broody  birds,  but  we  no  longer  have 
them  sticking  to  the  nests  by  the 
dozens. 


ilARnii4 


FREE  Chick  Feed  With 

WOLF  chicks 


Order  Your  Chicks  3  Weeks  in  Advance 

find  get  25  lbs.  (a  two  weeks’  supply)  of  Purina  STflRTENft  free  with 
each  100  Wolf  Formers*  Friend  Chicks,  Order  chicks  now. 

Wolf  “Farmers’  Friend’’  Chicks  from  flocks  inspected  by  R.  P.  fl.  are 
the  choice  of  thousands.  My  Big  FREE  Catalog  tells  you  the  compieh 
story  about  our  1 1  profitable  breeds  and  how  we  have  improved 
our  Breeding  Flocks  by  purchases  of  R.  O.  P.  Stock.  Blood-testing 
with  Antigen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  American  Poultary  Association  flock  inspector. 

All  reactors  removed.  We  guarantee  100  per  cent  live  delivery.  Get  my  Big  FREE  Catalog 
...  it  Is  full  of  facts  you  should  know.  Simply  mail  a  post  cord,  or  write  TODAY  ! 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Gibsonburg,  Ohio,  Box  6 

■  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 


M  A.PA.  Inspected  Flocks 


"yatCent  Ciu/K  j 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED. CashorC.O.D.  100  500  1000 


Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $8.00  $40.00  $80.00 

Barred  &  W.  Plymouth  Bocks _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

S.  C.  New  Harap.shlre  Reds _  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _ 7.00  35.00  70.00 


All  Breedens  Blood-Tested  for  BWT)  by  the  stained  an¬ 
tigen  method,  culled  for  egg  production.  100%  live  del. 
postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  FREE  cir.  giv¬ 
ing  full  description  of  hatchery  and  breeder.s. 


Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  te.sted  for  B.W.D.  Stained  antigen  method. 
HANSON  Foundation  100  500  1000 

Large  T.vpe  White  Leghorns  _ $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

Everpay  Str.  Brown  Leglioins _  7.50  37.50  75. 

Barred  &  White  Rocks  _  8.00  40.00  80. 

R.  I.  &  New  Hampshire  Reds  _  8.00  40.00  80. 

White  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Orps _  8.00  40.00  80. 

Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed _  7.00  35.00  70. 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery  guar.  Cir.  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
Box  A.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatched  entirely  in  Electric  Inciilrators. 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  1936  OFFER  SHOWN  ON  LATEST 
FREE  CATALOG.  100  500  lono 

Large  Type  S.  G.  White  IvCghoms _ $8.90  $40.00  $80.00 

Barred  or  White  Bocks  _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

K.  I.  Reds  _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

New  Ilamp.shire  Beds  _  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  breeders  Blood-Tes'ed  for  B.W.D.  by  Stainerl  antigen 
method.  100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  CkQ-H.  Order  direct 
from  this  ad  if  you  so  desire.  ^ 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVI LLE,  PA. 


reLeCTRICALLV  HATCHCD 


CH  ICKS 


Ga-sh  or  G.  O.  D.  100%  live  del.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns__$8.00  $40.00  $80. 

Barred  &  White  Rox,  R,  1.  Reds..  8.00  40.00  80. 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _  9.00  45.00  90. 

Heavy  Mixed  -  7.00  35.00  70. 

Hatch  Mon.  &  Tliurs.  Gat.  on  Special  Matings,  etc.  FREE. 
SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  H  ATCH  ER  Y,  Box  A,  Cocolamus.Pa. 


TAKF  NOTIPF  Richfield  hatchery’s 

Quality  Chicks— Antigen  Test 
Women’s  English  Strain  50  ino  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  - $3.75  $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds _  4.00  8.00  40.00  80 

A.s,sfd  Breeds  - 3.15  6.30  31.50  63. 

Grade  A  White  Legliorns,  $8—100;  Grade  A  Rocks  & 
Reds,  $8.50.  Hatched  from  healthy  breeders.  Free 

Illustrated  Circular.  100%  (ielivery. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  20.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


Rir;  CHERRY  HILL 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  Cash  or  C.O.D.  $7.50  per  100;  $75.00-1000. 
Blood  Tested  for  B.W.D.  Foundation  Bred  on  our 
Farm.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  circular  and  prices  on  Started  Chick.s. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McALISTERVI  LLE,  PA. 


GIANTS 

Cat.  free.  GOSHEN 


JERSEY  WHITE.  Largest  Fowl 
Itred.  .Make  10  lb.  Cockerels  0  mo. 
Mammoth  Baby  Chicks  For  Sale. 

POULTRY  FARM,  Goshen,  Ind. 


When  wrilins  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


poiplfC  Tom  Barron  Leghorns.  New  Hampshires, 
R  |_  Rg6s  and  Bar.  Rocks.  Low  Prices. 
WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS.  Box  B.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


ANCESTORS- Of; 


“  .  I..  .'S’ 


LIVELY  CHICKS 
LAY  THIS  WAY 


At  Vineland,  Kerr's  W.  Leghorn  pen  ol  13  aver¬ 
aged  445.4  eggs  in  two  years.  Note  the  record. 
Same  birds  laying  two  straight  years  I  Otoer 
high  honors  at  Passaic  Co.,  Georgia,  etc.  Ire- 
vious  year,  Kerr  won  Central  N.  Y,  cental 
average  281  eggs.  All  contest  winners  bred 
and  raised  on  our  own  farm.  Order  Kerr  s 
Lively  Chicks  and  get  quality.  All  breeders 
blood-tested.  28  years  of  up-bree<hng  and  loir, 
square  dealing.  Vfrite  for  free  Chick  Book  and 
advance  order  discount  offer. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 


21  Railroad  Ave. 


Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J.  —  Paterson,  Trenton,  Cam¬ 
den;  N.  Y.  —  Binghamton,  Middletown,  Schenectady, 
East  Syracuse,  Kingston:  Penna. — Lancaster,  Scranton; 
Mass.  —  West  Springfield,  Lowell;  Conn.  —  Danbury, 
Norwich:  Del. — Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.  21.) 


r 


For  CHICK  LEADERSHIP 

and  PROFITS 

Longenecker’s  '  quality  chicks  are 
backed  by  20  years  of  careful  breed 
ing  for  egg  size  and  production 
Strong,  healthy  chicks  from  money 
making  breeders.  S.  C.  W.  Leg 
horns.  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks, 

New  Hampshire  Reds  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Try  our  high  quality 
chicks  this  year.  They  will  please 
you.  Order  early  and  save.  DIS¬ 
COUNT  allowed  on  advance  order*. 

PRICES  $8.50  AND  UP. 

Write  for  free  circular  today. 

C.M.LONOENECKEn. 

Box  60.  Euzabbtmtoww.  Pa. 


BUY 
|C. 

Im 


I 


emm 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


100%  iivearrivalpostpaid.  CashorC.O.D.  lUO  500  1000 
Large  English  S.  C.  White  Lcghorns__$8.00  $40.00  $80. 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rox-R.  I.  Reds&Wh.  Wyand.  8.00  40.00  80. 
N.  Hampshire  Reds  &  Wh.  Minorcas-.  9.00  45.00  90. 
H.  Mix  $7.  Hatches  every  MON.  &  THUR.  Electric  Hatch¬ 
ed.  AH  Breeder.s  on  Free  range.  Blood  tested  by  antigen 
method,  carefully  culled,  under  my  personal  supervi.sion. 
Write  for  free  catalog  or  order  direct  from  ad. 


THE  McALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LARGE  ENGLISH 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

We  are  direct  importers 
of  TOM  BA  R  R  O  N 
White  Leghorns.  Our 
Breeders  are  on  moim- 
tain  range. 

CHICK  PRICES  ARE  $8.50  per  100. 


ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM  R.cHpr^L!,  pa 


CHICKS 


0  R 
D. 


CASH 
C.  0. 

Large  English  Type  ino 

S.  (’.  Wliite  Leghorns  _ $8.00 

Barred  Rocks  Sc  R.  I.  Reds.:...  $8.00 
White  Rock.s  &  New  Hampshires  $9.00 

.  H.  Mix  - S7.00 

Special  di-scount  on  large  lots.  Write  for  catalog. 
PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  loo 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds _ $7.25 

Barred  and  White  Rock.s  and  Wh.  Wyandottes _ 7.25 

A  A  Grade  White  Leghorns  _  7.75 

Utility  Grade  White  Leghorns  _  6.50 

Heavy  Jlixed  _  6.50 


Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


Hollywood  cmc^Ks 

Hollywood  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Chicks. 


Bred  for  size  and  egg  production.  Write  for  Free 
Circular.  $7.50  per  100;  $75.00  per  1000. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM. 
Box  22,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


SHIRK'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  _ $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

S.  0.  Bar.  and  Wh.  Bocks,  R.  L  Reds  7.50  37.50  75. 

S.  New  Hampshire  Reds  _  8.00  40.00  80. 

A.s.sorted  $6.50.  All lireeder.s  Bloodtesteri  forB.W.D.  Write 
tor  Free  cir.  giving  full  details  of  our  breeder.s.  100%  live 
del.  B.B.  Ga.sh  or  C.O.D,  SH I R K’S  PO U LTR Y  FAR M  & 
HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ARRON  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
EXCLUSIVELY.  Jlatings  sired  by  pedigreed  R.O.P. 
males.  U.  S.  Approved.  Pullorum  tested.  D.ay-old 
pullets  and  cockerels.  Foider  free. 

ISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  New  Hampsliires,  Big  W.  I^eg- 
horns,  $8.00-100.  H.  Mixed  $7.00.  Safe  delivery  B.P. 
M.  F.  MATTERN.  R.  6,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


rj||rjf2.j  Large  Typo  White  Leghorns  &  New  Hamp- 
L^laJUlTLtiSr J  .sliire  Reds  from  Pedigreed  stock.  State 
Blood-Tested  and  supervised.  Circular  FREE.  E.  L. 

BEAVER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  IHillorum  Disease  (B-W.  D.) 
by  tbe  Official  State  testing  agency 
of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States.with' ■ 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
;V-.  Tube  Agglutination  tested  : 

within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

4±a=  - - 


BRED//""WELL  BREEDER?* 

■'iNever  .1  week  without  a  hatch."  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Catalogue. 
25  years  shipping  Quality  Chicks. 

Kail  Brothers  Box  59.  hallingtord,  Conn.  lei. 645-5 


HUBBARD'S 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


MAKE  Bigger  Poultry 
Profits  this  year.  Buy 
chicks  of  Bala  need 
Breeding  inheriting 
generations  of  proved 
blood.  Full  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Free  cata' 
log  upon  request. 


Farms 


Box  No.  122 

WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


8  BALANCED 
BREEDING 
FEATURES 

1  Low  Mortality 

2rreedom  from 
Pullorum  Disease 
IB.W.D.) 

3  Fast. Uniform  Growth 

4  Outstanding  Vigor 

5  Rapid.  Full  Feather* 
mg 

6  Early  Maturity 
7  Good  Egg  Production 
8  Large  Egg  Size 


supervised 


Pullorurh  Bloodtestod  — 
All  Breeding  Flocks 
Must  Pass  At  Least  One 
Test  Without  Any  Re¬ 
actors  —  Agglutination 
and  Antigen  Tests. 
Bred  for  Livability  and  High  Flock  Aver¬ 
ages.  Babcock  Chicks  Will  Boost  Your 
Labor  Income. 


95%  LIVABILITY 
GUARANTEED 
TO  3  WEEKS 


CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
CERTIFIED  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 
SUPERVISED  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Sex-liinked  Chick.s  —  95%  Sexing  Accuracy  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Also  Harrcd  Cro.s.s  and  White  Cross  Chicks. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 


BABCOCK’S  CERTIFIED  HATCHERY 

BOX  A,  539  WEST  STATE  ST.,  ITHACA.  N.  Y. 


imteiiL 
^  l«iriiis 


PROGENY 

TESTED 


I  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Why  be  satisfied  with  small  birds  and  small 
eggs.  Many  of  our  pullets  weigh  from  4V2 
to  5  lbs.  Cockerels  SVi  to  7  lbs.  We  pedi¬ 
gree  hatch  only  chicks  from  hens  250  eggs 
and  over.  Every  egg  incubated  produced  on 
the  farm. 

Write  for  free  circular. 

Content  Farms,  cAMBmDGE”;  n  y 


Healthy  —  Vigorous  —  No  B.W.D.  Fully  Guaranteed. 
BIG  TYPE  Trapnested  White  Leghorns  —  Fro.stproof 
Brown  Leghorns  —  Giant  ]ila<'k  Minorca.s — Partridge, 
White  Barred  Rock.s  —  Columbian  &  White  Wyandottes 
—  Beds  &  N.  H.  Beds  —  Sexed  chicks  —  Free  Catalog. 
CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  40,  WALLKILL,  N.Y. 


izEimnm 


>1  it 3^  T  started  Chicks,  hatch 

ing  eggs,  growing  pullets — New  Hampshire 
State  Accredited  flock.  All  breeders  (00%  State 
tested  BWD  free,  no  reactors.  Money  back  satisfac¬ 
tion  guarantee.  Free  Catalog.  Write  MELVIN  MOUL, 
BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  Exeter,  New  H ampshire 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  RED  CHICKS 

All  breeding  flocks  blood-tested  by  the  tube  agglutina¬ 
tion  method.  Personal  supervision  with  every  order. 
THE  »ilSCOCK  HATCHERV.  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


LEGHORN  CHICKS,  large  and  low  prices.  TOM 
BARRON  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BARRnN  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  large  type, 
a'  av  11  cellent  layers.  Have  imported  ! 
this  strain  exclusively  for  21  years. 

David  h.  hammond.  cortland,  n. 


— I’hoto  courte.sy  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture. 


The  poultryman  who  is  on  the  job  keeps  an  eye  on  the  venti¬ 
lation  and  regulates  it  to  suit  weather  conditions.  In  general 
it  is  probable  that  more  hens  get  too  little  air  than  too  much. 


10  BREEDS 

00 

Per  100 
up. 
Immediate 
or  Future 
Delivery 


IVENC'^Vw'^CHICKS 


FAMOUS  FOR  BIGGER  EGGS—BETTER  BROILERS  and  ROASTERS 

For  15  years  WENE  Bloodtested  breeding  flocks  have  been  carefully  mated  and  bred 
for  egg  production,  health,  vigor  and  longlife.  We  have  constantly  added  the  finest 
blood  lines  in  the  U.  S.  by  purchasing  stock  from  the  Highest  Official  Contest  Record 
Layers.  Our  Super  Mating  Leghorn  Flocks  are  all  headed  by  260-300  egg  males. 
We  are  the  originators  Wyan-Rock  Breed  which  tests  show  reach  broiler  age  (2 1-2  lbs.) 
10  to  15  days  earlier  than  straight  breeds  with  flock  averages  over  200  eggs  reported. 
PROFITS  OF  $21.60  A  DAY— FLOCK  AVERAGES  UP  TO  260  EGGS 
That  WENE  layers  pay  big  is  shown  by  the  statements  of  our  customers. 

Meerwald  Bros.,  So.  Dennis,  N.  J.,  write:  “1266  Super  Mating  Wene 
Leghorns  are  making  $21.60  a  day  net.”  Mr.  Harry  W.  Staats  writes: 

“My  200  Wene  Super  Mating  Leghorns  averaged  260  eggs  the  past  year.” 

My  big  FREE  Cat^og  describes  my  breeding  program,  gives  prices  and 
discounts  and  the  story  of  thousands  of  satisfied  WENE  customers. 

SAVE  UP  TO  2c  PER  CHICK  BY  ORDERING  IN  ADVANCE 


FREE 


U/ENE  CHICK  FAROnS 


VINELAND,  N.J. 


Schweglers"^”°f;S  ®  H ICKS 


^Customer  -  Proven!  orders  are 

from  old  customers.  They  know  from  expe¬ 
rience  that  our  chicks  are  best. 

19  YEARS  selective  breed  improvement. 
Our  big.  husky  chicks  from  northern-grown 
.breeders  are  bred  for  livability,  fast  growth, 
llilgh  egg  production. 

Supervised  breeders  with  over  500  pedigree 
cockerels  head  our  matings — from  R.  O.  P. 
sires  and  dams  with  records  240  to  317  eggs. 

Over  100  Official  Egg-laying  Contest  Records  in  1935 
— N.  Y.,  Pa.,  B.  I.,  N.  J..  Me.— up  to  301  eggs. 

Rated  Highest  Breeder  (^*4 
Poultry  Item  Breeder  Award.  50  pullets  laid  11,633 
eggs- — 24.37  ounces  per  dozen. 

OUR  1936  CHICKS — 14  popular  breeds — are  directly 
related  to  high  egg-laying  record  pens.  Write  today 
for  interesting  new  catalog  of  Schwegler’s  blood-tested 
breeder  quality  chicks^at  low  prices. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  208  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FINE  TREE 


Get  Dependable  ehieks  from  the 
Oldest  llatehery  in  the  U.  S.  Six 
leading  lireeds.  blood-tested.  Prices 
lower  for  prompt  March.  .April  de¬ 
livery.  Select  your  ehieks  from  L'oim- 
try’s  Oldest  producer. 

1936  list  ready.  Write 
PINE  TREE  HATCHERY. 

Box  A,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 


VanDuzei^ 

CEAiaifa  ■ 

OicU 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  ROCKS 

95%  livability  to  3  weeks  guaran¬ 
teed.  Itusines.s-like  birds  for  large 
and  small  f!ock.s.  Big  broilers,  husky, 
persistent  la.vers  —  famous  for  lieeith 
and  production  of  large  eggs.  Get 
in  on  the  profits  with  a  Van 
Duzer  flock.  Write  for  folder  and  prices. 

VAN  DUZER  POULTRY  FARM — New  York  State’s 
Largest  Certified  Hatchery,  Box27,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.Y. 


p  C~lo  Hollywood  Strain  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
POr  Oalc  from  B.W.D.  tested  stock.  Write  for  circu¬ 
lar  and  prices.  Rice’s  Poultry  Farm,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y, 


HILLPOT 


Qusliac  HICKS 


QUICK  MATURING— HEAVY  LAYERS 
Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 
Standard — Special — Super  Matings 
MASTER  BRED  STRAINS!  BARRED  ROCKS: 

Thompson — Bishop  Strains;  LEGHORNS:  Holly¬ 
wood —^Tancred — Oakdale  Strains;  R.  I.  REDS: 
Tompkins — Knickerbocker,Strains;  N.  H.  REDS. 
All  Breeders  Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Day  Old  Chicks— 3  Weeks  Old  Chicks 
—4  to  12  Weeks  Old  Pullets 
Valuable  PouKry  Book  Free.  Low  1936  prices. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  129  Milford  Rd.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


Highest  Leghorn  Pen  All  U.  S. Contests. 
293  Eggs;  308  Pts  per  Hen.  High  liability. 
Long  life.  Fine  body  type.  270-342  Egg 
Sires.  Reduced  prices  on  Chicks.  Eggs. 

KAUDER’S  PED.GREtD  LEGHORNS 
Box  106  -  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


TOLMAN  Plymouth  ROCKS 

BABY  CHICKS  -  $12.00  Per  lOO 
HATCHING  EGGS  -  $7.00  Per  100 

All  Eggs  u.sed  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  ilt.W.I).  free.)  Tube  Agglut. 

My  White  Bocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  itroilers  and  Capons.  Special  prices  on  large 
orders.  SPIX’IALIZK — One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One 


l'*ric6. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 


BOX  B. 

ROCKLAND.  MASS. 


SPRUNGER’S  SEXED  CHICKS 

4  Buy  with  confidence  from  .America’s  loading  sexer, 
Sexe<i  (’hick.s  from  my  own  Special  White  Ijeghorms. 
Ducklings  and  Poults.  Ijeghorn  Cockerels — 3c.  Write 

ELAM  SPRUNGER,  Box  40,  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


Leaders  at  LAYING  CONTEST 

Our  pen  led  breed  at  N.  Y.  State  (Farmingdale) . 
1933-34,  and  a  Redbird  Farm  pullet  led  All 
Breeds  in  production  first  four  months,  1934-35. 

44,000  Pullorum  Tested 
Breeders  On  Our  Own  Farm 


Not  one  reactor.  Tests  made  by  Mass.  Agricultural 
College.  The  largest  officially  tested  flock  in  the 
U.  S.  found  100%  free 
from  reactors. 


31b.  Broilers 
at  10  weeks 

50%  Production 
at  6  months 

Customers  report  a  good 
percentage  of  3  lb.  broilers 
at  10  weeks  from  our  stock. 
Pullets  start  laying  at  4% 
months,  and  are  usually  in 
50%  production  of  stand¬ 
ard-size  eggs  at  C  months. 


98% 

LIVABILITY 
GUARANTEED 
HRST  4  WEEKS 

Any  chicks  lost  in 
excess  of  2%  dur¬ 
ing  first  4  weeks 
will  be  replaced 
free,  or  we  will  re¬ 
fund  the  purchase 
price  if  desired. 


Straight  R.  I.  Reds  for  meat  and  egg.s. 
Rock- Red  Cross  for  BARKED  Broilers. 
Write  for  new  Catalog,  just  off  the  press. 


REDBIRD  FARM 


ROUTE  II, 
WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


vvFAIRPORT  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Get  the  FAtTrS  ,  ,  .  how  you 
can  make  more  money  with 
Fairport  Chicks.  Our  strict 
breerUng  and  bloodtesting  pro¬ 
gram  i.s  your  profit  m.suranc.e 
.  becau.se  Fairport  breed¬ 
ers  are  bred  for  size  and  egg 
production.  9  Profitable  breeds. 
Before  you  invest  ...  In¬ 
vestigate  ! 

NEW  CATALOG 

FREE 

Write  today  for 
Big  FREE  Catalog 
and  low  prices. 

Box  44. 


FREE 


a  TWO 
WKKKS 
SUPPLY  OF  FEED 
BY  ORDRIIIXO 
YOUR  CHKKvS  3 


FAIRPORT  HATCHERY?«,5!S 


C  H  Rl  STIES  ZMswOianwmres 

Abo-ji-SPIZZERINKTUM 


25,000  Pullorum-Tested  Breeders 
The  world’s  largest  flock  of  this  breed, 
rigorously  selected,  then  tested  for  B.W.D. 
by  N.  H.  State  authorities.  The  SPIZ 
ZEKINKTUM  strain  is  sweeping  America 
like  a  tide.  Ride  on  this  tide  to  pros¬ 
perity.  Hatches  Daily.  Write  for  prices. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  55,  KINGSTON, 


MAP£5 


CHICKS 


POULTRY!  Ill 
FARM  nil 

CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS.  CERTIFIED 
Barred  Rocks  and  New  Hampshires. 
Superior  Quality  with  vigor.  livability,  fast  growth, 
extra  good  production  of  large  eggs  bred  into  them. 
RFH  RnriT  PULLETS  AND  COCKERETLS. 

Wonderful  for  Layers  or  for 
PDOQQ  RRFTYQ  barred  broilers  or  roasters, 
V^aVV/OO'DlVlIii/O  Get  Our  Polder  and  Prices  Now. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  A.  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


I  - 1 - in 

I  I  Official  Laying  Contests  show  splendid  restdta 
*  I  for  this  wonder  breed  that  combines  rapid 
broiler  development  with  heavy  production  of 
■■HI  large  eggs.  Plenty  of  meat  on  a  stm-dy  frame. 
The  “All  Purpose"  fowl.  DuBois  Baby  Chicks  come 
from  flocks  bre<l  for  Livability.  'They  I’AY 
Write  for  folder,  prices. 

Box  A, 

NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


’ll>}m’illllini'liilllll  Ij/in 


HAMRSHIRES 

•  'l/l. . . 


DuBois  Poulti7  Farm, 


BIG  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

Bloodtested  (Official  Pa.  State  Aggluti¬ 
nation  Method).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  Ifa. 
Re,serve  order  now  at  these  low  prices. 
$9  per  100;  $43  per  500;  $85  per  I00(L 
ITcpaid.  100%  live  delivery  guar.  10% 
books  order.  Catalog  Free, 

MARVIN  F.  NOLL.  Box  1.  KLEINKtLTeHSViLLE,  PA. 


RonL-or’c  DnaliHr _  chicks  and  pullets 

DaUlLcr  S  I^Udlliy  from  carefully  selected. 

blood  tested  hreetlers.  I^arge  type  White  Legimm.s.  fta’- 
ron  Strain.  New  Hampshire  Beds.  Hubbard  strain.  Bar¬ 
red  Plymouth  Kooks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Run¬ 
ner  and  White  Pekin  ducklings.  Write  for  prices.  GOOD- 
FLOX  POULTRY  FARM,  Earle  Banker,  Dansville.  N.Y. 


RULE 

CHKKS 


AYLOR’S  CHICKS 

—Dependable  layers — Past  growing,  12  popular 
varieties.  Blood-tested.  Al.so  Cross  Breed-s  and 
day  old  pullet-s.  FREE  CATALOG. 

Taylor's  Hatchery,  Box  12.  Liberty.  N.  Y. 
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Sports  dance  frock  of  white  waffle 
pique  trimmed  with  white  ric  rac 
braid. — Courtesy  Cotton  Textile  In¬ 
stitute 


checked  patterns.  The  slub  or  rough 
wool  effect  is  often  seen  and  surfaces 
are  nearly  always  irregular.  Smoother 
finishes  are  expected  later  in  the 
season. 

There  is  much  taffeta,  some  with 
hairline  or  obvious  checks  or  distinct¬ 
ly  patterned  appearance.  Crepes  are 
of  the  pebbly  sort.  Prints  have  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  new  note  in  that  there  is  much 
whose  figures  seenvto  be  painted  on 
with  a  varnished  effect.  Where  fiower 
designs  are  used  the  motif  is  a  large 
one  but  instead  of  a  flower  pattern, 
many  quaint  and  fanciful  themes  are 
being  introduced  into  prints,  such  as 
music  bars  and  notes,  fish  or  animal 
designs,  or  even  small  scenic,  aquatic 
or  maritime  patterns.  The  antelope  is 
a  favorite  pattern  among  the  animal 
prints.  Some  of  the  georgettes  are 
“thick  and  thin”  in  effect;  starched 
georgette  in  plain  and  light  shades 
offers  another  novelty  for  evening 
wear.  Lace  for  evening  is  important; 
some  of  it  is  also  starched.  Jerseys, 
especially  the  new  silk  ones  of  ex¬ 
ceedingly  light  weight  and  fineness, 
are  highly  regarded.  There  are  plain 
jerseys  and  others  with  painted 


Note,  at  the  left,  the  smart  accessories  which  distinguish  this  youthful  jacket  frock  of  rayon  knit  in  brown  and  white  stripe — 
white  felt  hat,  white  buck  shoes  with  tan  calf  trim,  brown  piggrain  gloves,  and  brown  alligator  bag.  The  shirtmaker  frock, 
at  the  right,  and  accompanying  jacket  of  a  new  rayon  fabric  make  a  costume  which  can  be  used  for  almost  any  occasion  except 

a  formal  one. — Courtesy  DuPont  Style  Service. 


New 


Colors  ... 

New  LINES 


The  woman  who  said  she  might 
as  well  be  dead  as  out  of  fashion, 
may  have  been  a  little  extreme,  but 
certainly  this  spring’s  new  styles  are 
enticing  enough  to  make  any  normal 
woman  want  to  keep  within  looking 
distance,  at  least. 

She  can  take  her  pick  of  colors,  and 
styles  are  varied  enough  that  she  can 
select  the  one  most  suited  to  her  own 
figure.  Furthermore,  hats  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  look  more  like  hats  and  not 
like  the  caricatures  that  some  have 
been  the  last  two  seasons. 

The  Breton  sailor  with  upward  roll¬ 
ing  brim  is  still  very  popular.  The 
Chinese  motif  in  the  spring  style  song 
is  emphasized  by  the  coolie  hat,  point¬ 
ed  up  in  the  middle  and  sloping  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  brim.  The  tendency 
towards  mannish  clothes  is  seen  in 
the  vogue  for  the  “derby”  hat,  not  a 
hard-boiled  one,  but  rather  soft  and 
crushed.  Since  veils  are  quite  the 
thing,  a  feminine  atmosphere  is 
achieved,  even  with  the  “derby.”  Be¬ 
cause  this  is  a  siiit  season  small, 
smart  hats  are  indicated. 

Styles  are  not  so  frilly  and  fem¬ 
inine,  perhaps:  they  are  very  tailored, 
even  to  the  evening  clothes.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  trend  in  the 
spring  styles  is  that  of  the  “casual” 
costume.  This  term  is  used  to  indicate 
sports  clothing,  which  is  not  extreme¬ 
ly  sports-like  nor  is  it  too  dressy.  The 
fabric  for  such  costumes  is  tweed 
with  bright  nubs  or  a  lacy  weave,  or 
perhaps  a  monotone  fabric  or  one  of 
the  new  two-tone  fabrics  such  as  a 


green  in  Chevron  weave  with  a  silver 
gray  over-tone  to  it.  A  casual  cos¬ 
tume  may  be  a  dress  and  one  of  the 
new  coats,  or  it  may  be  one  of  the 
highly  fashionable  coat  suits.  Such 
clothing  is  typically  British  in  flavor; 
the  English  women  are  noted  for 
their  love  of  the  outdoors  and  are 
equally  noted  for  their  excellent 
choice  of  clothing  suitable  for  it. 

Woolen  things  take  first  place  for 
early  spring.  Rugged  tweeds  with 
their  coarse  open  weaves,  the  softer 
angora  wools,  the  English  type  wool¬ 
ens,  the  smoother  covert  cloth  and 
broadcloth  or  the  fancy  novelty 
weaves  are  some  of  the  favored  wool¬ 
en  materials  for  early  spring  coats 
and  suits.  The  loose-fitting  swagger 
coat  of  fur  or  cloth  is  well  adapted  to 
wearing  over  coat  suits,  hence  their 
dual  popularity.  Suits  are  mannish 
both  in  cut  and  in  material;  such 
suits  “go  over  big’’  with  the  younger 
set.  Materials  especially  suited  for 
them  are  covert,  diagonals,  checks, 
sharkskin,  and  gray  flannel.  The  fine 
sheer  woolens  are  for  dresses  and 
elegant  costumes.  Mixtures  will  be 
featured  as  redingotes  with  silk 
dresses  for  costumes. 

Interest  in  fabric  weave  is  again 
parammmt.  Shantung-like  fabric  is 
much  used,  often  with  printed  figure 
or  printed  polka  dots  on  it.  Compar¬ 
atively  few  clockys  and  quilted  effects 
in  material  appear,  as  compared  with 
last  season.  Many  treebark  surfaces 
and  bouclettes  are  shown  over  loose 
etamine  weaves,  in  plain  and  in 


This  two-piece  spectator  sports  frock  is  of 
wool  and  rabbit’s  hair,  in  pastel  color,  with 
scarf  of  same  material.  It  is  useful  to  brighten 
winter  coats  now,  and  later  on  for  street  or 
vacation  wear. — Courtesy  Associated  Wool 
Industries 
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Aqna  corded  cotton  novelty,  below  at  the  right,  laced  together 
with  dttbonnet  ribbon.  Stitched  fabric  hat  and  gloves  are  smart 
accessories. — Courtesy  Cotton  Textile  Institute. 


The  Fred  Astaire  suit,  shown  above  at  the  left,  of  checked 
men’s  wear  worsted,  and  the  loose  panel  back  is  a  very  popu¬ 
lar  mannish  fashion  with  the  younger  group. — Courtesy  Asso¬ 
ciated  Wool  Industries. 


motifs  on  them.  Oftentimes,  fabrics  are 
combined,  plaids  with  plain  ones,  for 
instance. 

As  usual,  navy  blue  ranks  number 
one  in  spring  colors.  However,  there 
is  a  distinct  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
stylists  that  navy  blue  as  a  spring 
color  has  been  “done  to  death,’’  with 
the  result  that  gray  in  its  new  tones 
is  running  it  a  close  race.  The  blue 
which  has  been  adopted  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  for  navy  blue  is  called  Guardsman, 
really  a  light  navy  which  appears  blue 
in  all  lights.  It  is  much  combined  with 
a  lighter  blue  and  often  with  two  other 
colors.  All  blues  are  important.  Only 
the  lighter  shades  of  brown  are  im¬ 
portant,  especially  that  light  shade 
known  as  caramel.  Beige  is  a  standard 
spring  color.  Other  browns  tend  to 
have  a  reddish  cast.  A  certain  lavender 
cast  to  blues  and  pinks  is  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  new  colors.  Coral  tones,  rang¬ 
ing  down  to  tangerine,  are  also  in  high 
fashion.  Green,  especially  chartreuse, 
is  seen  chiefly  in  prints.  The  color-on- 
color  trend  in  prints  is  certainly  out¬ 
standing.  They  give  the  effect  of  hav¬ 
ing  one  or  two  colors  piled  one  on  the 
other  and  are  just  charming. 

The  newest  note  in  color  is  contrast 
between  the  dress  and  coat  or  skirt 
and  jacket,  such  as  old  rose  or  straw¬ 
berry  combined  with  faded  blue  or  in¬ 
digo;  black  with  beige;  navy  with 
white  or  red;  light  blue,  grege  (a  gray¬ 
ish  beige)  and  cyclamen;  black  with 
vivid  red;  or  black  with  vivid  red  and 
white.  Suit  colors  which  are  being  fea¬ 
tured  are  gray,  from  darkest  oxford 
to  the  palest  dove;  beige  and  natural;  a 
bright  navy;  postman  blue;  copper  (or 
saddle)  brown;  gold;  azure  blue;  green. 

The  favored  dress  colors  are  the  pas¬ 
tels  called  cloudy,  smoky,  or  “alfresco” 
tones.  The  outstanding  ones  are  rose- 
cloud,  aqua  and  chamois;  following 
these  are  grey,  green,  azure  blue,  beige, 
grege,  rose  and  spring  brick  (or  cora- 
lite). 

The  bright  colors  used  by  a  fashion¬ 
able  designer  of  sports  costumes  in  the 
Austrian  Tyrol  are  expected  to  be  re¬ 
peated  in  many  of  the  spring  styles. 


The  gay  and  colorful  peasant  em¬ 
broidery,  the  vivid  outdoor  green  and 
red  to  contrast  with  grey  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  on  bodice  and  jacket  which  will 
be  cut  short  in  this  truly  Tyrolean 
fashion.  Coin  buttons  also  feature  these 
Austrian  styles. 

Emphasizing  the  Early  Ninety  slant 
on  styles  are  the  close-fitting  jackets, 
finished  at  the  back  with  little  basques 
or  large  bows  attached  to  the  blouse  in 
bustle  effect.  The  really  corseted  look 
to  suit  jackets  may  be  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  this  period  of  pinched  waist 
and  full  peplum. 

Coats,  when  of  straight  line,  are  of 
full  length.  The  “pencil”  slender  sil¬ 
houette  is  the  idea  to  be  emphasized  in 
this  type  of  coat;  in  fact,  it  is  an  out¬ 
standing  spring  fashion.  The  “baby” 
reefer,  a  more  loosely  fitting  coat  is 
about  hip  length,  a  youthful,  boxy  coat 
for  wear  over  wool  frocks  and  suits, 
later  on  for  over  printed  dresses.  Many 
of  these  reefers  have  vents  at  the  back. 
The  casual  swagger  is  of  finger-tip 
length.  Little  jackets  or  boleros  some¬ 
times  are  replaced  by  coats  in  swagger 
styles  or  with  box  pleating  in  the  back, 
also  by  flared  three-quarter  length 
coats  with  snug  belts.  Wide  tuxedo  re- 
vers  are  especially  good  on  the  three- 
quarter  length  coats.  Back  fullness  in 
coats  is  moderate  and  flatter  than  it 
was.  Capes  of  all  lengths — full,  seven- 
eighths,  hip  and  waist  lengths,  are  due 
for  a  certain  amount  of  spring  popular¬ 
ity.  They  are  usually  seen  with  match¬ 
ing  skirts. 

Skirts  are  considerably  shorter  for 
morning  and  afternoon  wear.  Bodices 
are  close  fitting  with  trim  hipline. 
Sleeve  fullness  is  again  up  in  the 
shoulders  and  is  decidedly  a  spring 
note.  Extended  shoulder  lines  are  em¬ 
phasized  even  to  dropped  shoulders. 
This  added  width  at  the  shoulder 
makes  waist  and  hips  appear  slimmer 
— always  a  flattering  idea! 

Other  style  points  are  the  tucked 
fronts  of  the  dickey  type  which  are 
much  in  vogue  for  blouses.  In  fact 
tucking  is  used  in  many  ways.  Schia- 
perelli’s  colored  zippers  appear  every¬ 


where,  in  gloves,  as  neck  closings,  on 
pockets.  It  is  even  said  that  this 
famous  designer  uses  it  “by  the  yard” 
in  a  great  variety  of  colorings. 

In  hosiery,  the  new  tones  are  decid¬ 
edly  coppery. 

Novelty  buttons  continue  in  popular¬ 
ity  as  a  trim.  The  monogram  is  a  new 
note  and  is  more  important  than  ever. 

As  for  neckwear,  white  is  the  favor¬ 
ed  color  and  cotton  pique  the  material 
which  ranks  high.  There  are  some  taf¬ 
feta  scarfs  and  collars;  the  ascot  scarf 
is  highly  suitable  to  use  with  the  man¬ 
nish  suits  or  tailored  dresses.  Scarf 
and  belt  sets  to  match,  show  square 
scarfs  and  wider  belts  which  have  un¬ 
usual  buckles  or  slides.  Large  bib  ef¬ 
fects  in  neckwear  make  it  possible  to 
alter  the  entire  appearance  of  a  dress. 

If  we  were  to  summarize  the  parti¬ 
cular  trends  as  they  now  stand  in  im¬ 
portance,  we  should  place  first  the 
English  casual  clothes,  then  the  Chinese 
with  mandarin  collar  and  hat,  then  the 
Spanish  with  its  little  bolero  costumes 
and  its  vogue  for  sashes,  then  the 
Tyrolean  styles  in  little  jackets  and 
suits,  then  the  thoroughly  feminine 
modes. 

Later  in  the  season  we  can  expect 
greater  emphasis  on  silks  and  cottons 
whose  early  showings  look  very  tempt¬ 
ing.  These  are  tremendously  fashion¬ 
able  in  the  Southern  resorts  at  present 
which  means  that  they  will  be  our 
summer  styles  here. 


Today  in  | 

Aunt  Janet’s  Garden  i 


Catalogue  Time 

For  the  last  month  or  six  weeks  I 
have  devoted  an  unholy  amount  of 
time  to  poring  over  seed  catalogues. 
They  have  come  at  a  time  when  I  could 
use  them  most  because  outdoor  gar¬ 
dening  has  been  so  impossible — except 
in  my  mind.  I  made  out  a  list  of  all 
the  things  I  should  like  to  have,  some 
of  the  lovely  new  introductions  and  my 
old  standbys  which  I  feel  are  especial¬ 
ly  necessary. 

As  usual,  I  find  I  cannot  have  every¬ 
thing.  There  are  limitations  of  time, 
money,  space  and  labor,  so  I  shall  have 
to  stick  to  those  I  simply  cannot  do 
without  and  pick  from  the  list  of  new 
ones,  those  which  I  most  want  to  try. 
I  already  have  many  of  the  following 
perennials  and  shall  have  to  order  seed 
for  those  which  I  do  not  have  or  can¬ 
not  exchange  with  my  neighbors : 
sweet  rocket,  oriental  poppies,  phlox, 
peonies,  chrysanthemums,  gallardia, 
painted  daisy  (pyrethrum),  columbines, 
bee-balm,  anthemis  (yeUow  Marguer¬ 
ite),  baby’s  breath,  rudbeckia  and  yar¬ 
row. 

Last  year  I  planted  seed  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  biennials  and  the  plants  now 
seem  to  be  wintering  over  nicely: 
sweet  william,  fox  glove,  Canterbury 
bells  and  hollyhocks. 

But  I  shall  have  to  make  a  clean 
start  with  these  annuals:  asters,  nas¬ 
turtiums,  petimias,  larkspur,  phlox, 
cosmos,  marigold,  calendulas,  scabiosa, 
calliopsis,  snapdragons,  and  ageratum. 

I  most  certainly  shall  try  the  New 
Dixie  Sunshine  marigold  and  Dainty  j 
Lady  petunia.  I  have  already  grown  i 
the  petunia  awarded  the  Gold  Medal 
for  1936,  called  Flaming  Velvet  and  it ' 
surely  will  be  “among  those  present” 
in  my  garden. 

My  bulbous  plants  went  into  the 
winter  apparently  in  good  health  and 
I  expect  to  see  them  shoot  up  in 
due  season.  They  are  daffodils,  lilies  of 
many  kinds,  gladioli,  iris,  (German, 
Siberian,  Japanese),  and  lily-of-the-val- 
ley.  New  varieties  have  been  added 
each  year;  in  this  way  a  very  enjoyable 
garden  can  be  built  up  gradually,  with¬ 
out  having  to  start  from  scratch  every 
yeax. 


Something  a  man  can 
bite  into— Old-fashioned 


yOUR  GINGERBREAD 

wgga  jusrtopf 

OFF  T»B 

'dinngr! 


good  to  eat — 
real  food,  too 


Ifs  only  plantation  molasses 
that  gives  the  taste  men  love 

Luscious,  moist  gingerbread  ...  a 
man’s  idea  of  a  really  satisfying  way 
to  finish  off  a  meal!  It’s  sure-fire  every 
time  and  so  easy  to  make! 

Just  remember— when  you  make 
your  gingerbread— it’s  only  the  real 
plantation  molasses  that  gives  that 
rich,  old-fashioned  taste  men  enjoy. 

Use  ginger  and  spices  for  tang— but 
to  get  that  full-bodied,  old-fashioned 
flavor  and  fine  moist  texture,  try  mak¬ 
ing  your  gingerbread  with  Brer  Rabbit 
plantation  molasses.  Brer  Rabbit’s 
made  from  selected  grades  of  freshly 
crushed  Louisiana  sugar  cane — sweet 
and  wholesome  .  .  . 

Try  the  old-time  recipe  below! 
You’ll  be  proud  of  the  result! 

.  .  .  And  did  you  ever  try  molasses  in 
Baked  Beans?  Three  tablespoons 
of  Brer  Rabbit  to  a  can  before  heating. 
That’s  another  treat  that  will  bring  your 
husband’s  praise  .  .  .  his  friends’  tool 


Great-Grandmother’s  Gingerbread 
Recipe  {over  100  years  old) 

cup  sugar,  ]4  cup  butter  and  lard  mixed, 
1  egg,  1  cup  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses,  2}^  cups 
sifted  flour,  teaspoons  soda,  1  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  1  teaspoon  ginger,  teaspoon 
cloves,  H  teaspoon  salt,  1  cup  hot  water. 
Cream  shortening  and  sugar.  Add  beaten  egg, 
molasses,  then  dry  ingredients  which  have  been 
sifted  together.  Add  hot  water  last  and  beat 


until  smooth.  The 
batter  is  soft,  but  it 
makes  a  fine  cake. 
Bake  in  greased 
shallow  pan  40-45 
minutes  in  moder- 
Y  ate  oven  (350°  F.). 
Makes  15  portions. 
Good  old-fashioned 
gingerbread. 


Rabbit 


Recipe  Book 


Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc. 

AA23,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Please  send  me  free  Brer  Rabbit 
booklet  with  04  recipes  for  gin¬ 
gerbread,  cookies,  muffins,  etc. 


Name- 

Streets 

City 


State 


-Maule’s  Gladic^s 

Finest  varieties,  all  colors, guaranteed^*i^J^^ 
to  bloom.  10  Bulbs  postpaid  for  10c, 

100  PREl'.Vll)  FOB  $1.00  Send  10( 
or  $1  today  1  Maule’s  Seed  Book 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  637  Maule  Bldg.,Phila!F4^*'^ 
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I  To  End  Annoying 
Cough,  Mix  This 
Recipe,  at  Home 

S  Saving!  No  Cooking!  So  Easy!  ) 

Here  is  the  famous  old  recipe  which  mil¬ 
lions  of  housewives  have  found  to  be  the 
most  dependable  means  of  breaking  up 
winter  coughs.  It  takes  but  a  moment  to 
prepare,  and  costs  very  little,  but  it  posi¬ 
tively  has  no  equal  for  quick,  lasting  relief. 

From  any  druggist,  get  2)4  ounces  of 
Pinex.  Pour  this  into  a  pint  bottle  and  fill 
the  bottle  with  granulated  sugar  syrup, 
made  with  2  cups  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of 
water,  stirred  a  few  moments  until  dis¬ 
solved.  No  cooking  needed — it’s  so  easy! 
Thus  you  make  a  full  pint  of  better  rem¬ 
edy  than  you  could  buy  ready-made,  and 
you  get  four  times  as  much  for  your  money. 
It  never  spoils  and  children  love  its  taste. 

This  simple  mixture  soothes  the  irritated 
throat  membranes  with  surprising  ease.  It 
loosens  the  phlegm  and  eases  the  soreness 
in  a  way  that^is  really  astpnishing. 

Pinex  is  a  concentrated  compound  of 
Norway  Pine,  famous  for  its  effect  in  stop¬ 
ping  coughs  quickly.  Money  refunded  if 
it  doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 


PAPERYOVRHOME 

90^ 


Tou  can  Daoer  the  av¬ 
erage  room  mth  higli 
grade,  artistic  wal  1 
paper  for  as  Uttie  as 
yO  cents — bv  buving  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
l)ig  free  catalog.  Not  the 
usual  small  mail  order 
catalog  but  a  large  book 
showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceilings 
and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  76  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


:ie 
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^  Giant  Zinnias  lOt 

Lovely  Giant  Dahlia -Flowered  Zinnias 
4  colors.  Scarlet,  Yellow,  Lavender,  Rose 
1  pkt.  each  (value  60e)  for  10c  postpaid. 
Burpee’s  Garden  Book  FREE.  Write  today. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.  812  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


STOP 

ISIOHT  COUGHIISG 

A  Sip  of  KEMP’S  BALSAM  Relieves 
Tickling  Throat.  Pleasant  Tasting. 


KEMPS  BilSIM 


YARNS  For  Rugs  and  ITand-Knitting  at  bargain 


FREE. 


prices.  Samples  and  Knitting  directions 
Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  R.  Harmony,  Maine. 


Patchwork  Colorfast  Prints,  velvets"  m  liiks; 

3  pounds  $1.00  plus  postage.  N ATIO N  AL TEXTI LES,  343 A 
Shawmut,  Boston,  Mass.  Established  1917.  Agents  Wanted. 


Rftlle  npvplnnpfl  beautiful,  double-weight 

i-vuiis  profes.sional  enlargements  and 

8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  I’erfect  Tone  Prints.  25c  cola 
RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crosse.  Wisconsin. 


Kodak  Films. 


Trial  Offer.  Roll  developc-d  and  8 
prints  25c.  Prints  3c  each.  l)el..uxe 


enlargement  in  a  10-inch  Easel  Folder  30c.  Mail  its  your 
films.  Young  Photo  Service,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Fancy  Percale  pieces  10  lbs.  $1.00:  po.stage  extra;  silk.s. 
velvet,  woolens — cheap.  Joseph  Demenkow,  Abington,  Mass. 


NOT  THE 
NEWEST! 


SINGLE 


BUT  ONE  OF 
THE  NICEST! 


PLENTY  OF 
ROOMS  WITH 
BATH  AT 


DOUBLE 


1000  ROOMS  WITH  BATH 
Three  blocks  from  largest  deportment 
stores.  Empire  State  Building. Two  auto 
entrances.  Nightly  concerts.  Conser¬ 
vative  clientele.  Special  weekly  rotes. 
No  charge  for  cribs  or  cots  for  little  tots. 

Alburn  M.  Guttenon,  Manager 
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Irlarper  Sibley  Elected  (Chairman 

A.  A.  foundation 

{Continued  from  Page  1) 


be  chairman  of  the  Board  and  will  be 
elected  by  the  other  six.  No  elected 
director  may  succeed  himself  without 
an  intermission  of  at  least  one  year. 
All  subscribers  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  are  associate  members.  Charter 
members,  in  addition  to  the  incorpor¬ 
ators,  will  consist  of  all  Master  Farm¬ 
ers  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  who 
care  to  join.  The  Master  Farmer  pro¬ 
ject  has  not  been  carried  on  in  New 
England,  so  some  other  arrangement 
will  be  suggested  to  represent  New 
England  farmers  in  the  charter  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Foundation.  Announce¬ 
ment  of  this  will  be  made  later. 

Elected  members  of  the  Foundation 
Board  for  the  first  term  are  as  follows: 

Mr.  A.  H.  Packard,  Jericho,  Vermont, 
president  of  the  Vermont  Farm  Bur¬ 
eau  Association,  will  be  director  for  one 
year.  He  has  been  elected  vice-chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board. 

Miss  Elizabeth  MacDonald,  Delhi, 
New  York,  operator  of  a  large  farm, 
former  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Home  Bureau  Federation,  and  a 
rural  life  leader,  is  director  for  two 
years.  Miss  MacDonald  was  elected 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Foundation. 

David  H.  Agans,  Three  Bridges,  New 
Jersey,  Master  of  the  State  Grange  of 
New  Jersey,  member  of  ,the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis¬ 
tration  for  District  No  1,  which  covers 
the  Northeast,  is  director  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation  for  three  years. 

The  three  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Board  are: 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  American  Agriculturist,  I.  W. 
Ingalls,  advertising  manager  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  and  E.  R.  Eastman, 
editor  of  American  Agriculturist.  Inas¬ 
much  as  there  are  seven  members  of 
the  Board,  ex  officio  members  do  not 
have  a  majority  vote. 

We  are  very  happy  to  announce  that 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  on  February  12,  Mr.  Harper 
Sibley,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  elected 
as  the  seventh  director  and  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  for  the  term  of  one 
year.  Mr.  Sibley  i.s  one  of  the  largest 
farm  owners  in  America,  having  farms 
in  New  York  State,  in  the  Central  West, 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  in  the  Can¬ 
adian  Northwest.  He  has  been  interest¬ 
ed  and  active  in  farm  organization  af¬ 
fairs  for  years,  and  his  wide  holdings 
give  him  a  national  as  well  as  a  local 
point  of  view  on  farm  problems.  Mr. 
Sibley  is  a  trustee  of  Cornell  University, 
is  president  of  the  United  States  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  and  has  many  and 
varied  business  interests. 

The  need  of  a  better  understanding 
between  business  and  agriculture  can¬ 
not  be  over-emphasized.  They  are  in¬ 
terdependent.  Neither  can  succeed 
without  the  other.  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  stands  for  the  American  way  of 
doing  business.  The  capitalistic  sys¬ 
tem  needs  restraint.  Some  of  its  lead¬ 
ers  have  not  been  fair  nor  have  they 
done  right.  But  with  all  of  its  faults, 
the  capitalistic  way  has  come  nearer 
to  giving  the  common  man  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  and  to  every  man 
and  woman  better  opportunities  for  de¬ 
velopment  and  advancement  than  has 
any  other  system  that  society  has  yet 
been  able  to  invent.  Farmers  them¬ 
selves  are  owners  and  operators  of 
capital  in  the  form  of  farm  property. 
Mr.  Sibley  will  bring  to  the  Foundation 
Board  of  Directors  the  point  of  view 
of  both  business  and  agriculture. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  per¬ 
sonal  help  and  advice  of  H.  E.  BajDCock 
in  improving  American  Agriculturist 
have  been  invaluable,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  farm  writing  in  the  United 
States  is  more  widely  read  and  appre¬ 


ciated  than  is  Ed  Babcock’s  depart¬ 
ment  in  American  Agriculturist  which 
he  calls  “Kernels,  Screenings  and 
Chaff.”  The  staff  of  this  publication 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
pressing  our  appreciation  of  Mr.  Bab¬ 
cock’s  constructive  help. 

The  operating  staff  of  American 
Agriculturist  want  to  tell  you  also  how 
enthusiastic  we  are  over  the  setting  up 
of  this  Foundation.  It  is  probable  that 
no  other  editor  of  a  farm  paper 
in  America  will  have  as  free  a  hand 
editorially  as  those  of  us  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  edit¬ 
ing  American  Agriculturist.  The  new 
set-up  gives  farmer  readers,  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Foundation  who  represent 
the  farmers,  and  the  operating  staff  an 
unequalled  opportunity  to  support  the 
best  principles  for  the  advancement  of 
rural  life.  These  principles  will  continue 
under  the  Foundation  to  be  the  funda¬ 
mental  editorial  policies  of  this  pub¬ 
lication.  Some  of  them  include: 

1.  We  shall  continue  to  support  and 
promote  education  in  all  its  forms,  in¬ 
cluding  especially  agricultural  and 
home  economics  education  in  school  and 
college. 

2.  We  shall  aid  in  every  way  pos¬ 
sible  the  continuance  of  research  and 
science  in  agricultural  production  and 
marketing  problems,  without  which 
there  could  be  no  agriculture  as  we 
know  it  today.  Where,  for  example, 
would  dairying  or  fruit  and  vegetable 
growing,  or  any  other  farm  industry 
he  had  not  research  men,  aided  by  col¬ 
lege  and  State,  given  us  the  remedies 
with  which  to  fight  the  myriad  swarms 
of  disease  and  insect  pests  which  have 
developed  in  our  present  complex  form 
of  agriculture?  We  hold  it  to  be  the 
function  of  a  farm  journal  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  other  extension  forces  to  take 
the  results  discovered  by  the  research 
men,  interpret  them,  put  them  in  read¬ 
able  form,  and  carry  them  back  to  the 
farms  and  homes. 

3.  Editors  of  this  publication  realize 
that  knowledge  in  agriculture  comes 
from  two  main  sources :  First,  from 
the  practical  experience  of  generations 
of  farmers ;  second,  from  the  discov¬ 
eries  of  research  and  scientific  workers. 
We  shall  continue  to  search  out  and 
print  the  best  practices  and  experience 
of  farmers  themselves  in  order  that  all 
our  readers  may  have  the  benefit  of 
what  their  fellow  farmers  have  dis¬ 
covered. 

4.  It  has  been  and  will  be  more  than 


Aunt  Janet’s 

favorite  Rec/pe 

Southern  Fruit  Cake 

I  lb.  butter 

I  lb.  sugar 

I  lb.  flour  _ 

12  eggs  beaten  separately 

5  lbs.  seeded  raisins 

I'A  lbs.  citron 

1  glass  grape  jelly 

2  tsp.  chocolate 

I  lb.  crystallized  cherries 
I  lb.  crystallized  pineapple 
I  lb.  blanched  and  chopped  almonds 
I  tbsp.  cinnamon 
I  tbsp.  grated  nutmeg  (scant) 

'/a  tbsp.  allspice 
I  tsp.  powdered  cloves  (scant) 

1  glass  grape  juice 

2  tsps.  rose  water 

Soak  the  almonds  over  night  in 
rose  water  and  the  fruit  in  the 
grape  juice.  Cream  butter;  add 
sugar  and  cream  until  light.  Add 
yolks  beaten  until  thick  and  lem¬ 
on  colored,  spice,  jelly  and  choco¬ 
late  and  part  of  flour.  Dredge 
fruit  in  part  of  flour  and  add 
gradually  to  first  mixture.  Add 
nuts  last.  Steam  four  to  six 
hours.  Brown  )4  hr.  in  oven. 


ever  the  policy  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  to  support  organization  of  farm¬ 
ers.  We  believe  it  fundamental  that  the 
solving  of  .most  farm  problems  will 
eventually  have  to  be  done  by  farmers 
themselves  as  individuals  on  their  own 
farms  and  working  shoulder  to  shoulder 
in  their  organizations  on  marketing 
and  other  public  problems.  Much  of  the 
present  experimentation  in  government 
production  control  will  have  to  end  be¬ 
cause  it  is  unsound. 

5.  It  will  continue  to  be  our  editorial 
policy  to  interpret  the  news  of  interest 
to  farmers,  and  to  explain  and  support 
sound  proposals  for  the  good  of  agri¬ 
culture,  as,  for  example, .  correctihg  the 
present  inefficient  and  unfair  monetary 
system  by  making  the  dollar  honest. 
As  stated  above,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  while  keeping  itself  liberal  and 
lopenminded,  will  still  resist  the  throw¬ 
ing  out  of  tried  and  true  principles  un¬ 
til  there  is  certainty  that  the  new 
schemes  and  proposals  are  sound.  We 
shall  stand  for  thrift,  personal  initia¬ 
tive,  less  government  in  business  and 
agriculture,  less  taxation,  and,  as  stat¬ 
ed  above,  for  the  American  way  of  do¬ 
ing  business. 

6.  And  last,  but  not  least,  it  is  our 
editorial  aim  and  hope  to  give  you  peo¬ 
ple  who  read  American  Agriculturist 
some  help  in  the  difficult  art  of  living 
as  well  as  on  the  material  job  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  living.  After  all,  man  does  not 
live  by  bread  alone! 


“What  good  is  your  teaching  him  this  trick,  if  he  insists  on  bringing  home 

Chinese  payers!” — Judge. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  29,  1936 
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Old  Lamp  Exhibit 

Seen  by  Thousands 

OUAINT  old  Betty  lamps,  Paul  Revere  lanterns, 
lanterns  that  folded  up  like  prayer-books, 
wrought-iron  adjustable  candleholders,  Dolphin 
candlesticks,  brass  candlesticks,  pewter  candle¬ 
sticks,  fluid  lamps  of  all  descriptions,  early  kero¬ 
sene  lamps,  a  pine  knot,  and  even  an  old-time 
sparking  (courting)  lamp — these  and  dozens  of 
other  antique  lamps  came  to  us  in  response  to  our 
lamp  contest  announced  January  4th. 

During  the  week  of  February  2nd,  the  editorial 
offices  of  American  Agriculturist  looked  as  though 
Christmas  had  come  again.  Every  available  corner 
was  piled  high  with  small  boxes,  big  boxes,  and 
bigger  boxes.  When  it  came  time  to  take  the  lamps 
up  to  the  College  of  Home  Economics  to  be  ex¬ 
hibited  there  during  Farm  and  Home  Week,  Feb. 
10-15,  we  had  to  have  two  janitors,  an  elevator, 
and  a  large  truck  to  move  them.  The  exhibit,  when 
finally  set  up,  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  interesting  of  all  those  shown  dur¬ 
ing  Farmers’  Week.  Six  thousand  persons  stopped 
by  to  see  it  and  to  talk  “lamps”  with  Mr.  Albert 
Force,  who  was  in  charge.  The  remarkable  thing 
about  the  exhibit  was  its  completeness.  It  contain¬ 
ed  over  one  hundred  rare  lamps,  of  every  type 
used  in  this  country  since  Colonial  days. 

We  originally  offered  five  prizes,  but  at  the  last 
minute  we  added  a  sixth  because  of  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  interesting  lamps  received.  Illustrations  on 
this  page  are  numbered  so  you  may  identify  them. 


The  first  prize — an  I  E  S  floor  lamp — went 
Jane  Searing,  of  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
oldest  lamp.  Miss  Searing  entered  a  hand¬ 
some  wrought  iron  candlestand,  having  an 
adjustable  arm  holding  a  candle  at  either 
end.  One  odd  thing  about  this  old  candle- 
stand  is  its  resemblance  to  the  modern 
bridge  lamp  stand. 

Two  older  lighting  devices  than  Miss 
Searing’s  were  on  exhibition  but  did  not 
receive  a  prize  as  they  were  not  entered 
in  our  contest.  These  were  a  rush  light 
and  a  pine  knot.  The  pine  knot  came  from 
Wiggin’s  Old  Tavern,  Northampton,  Mass. 

The  other  winners  each  received  a 
handsome  I  E  S  table  lamp.  Second  prize 
went  to  Miss  Henrietta  D.  Francisco, 
Eden,  N.  Y.,  for  the  most  interesting 
Betty  lamp.  Many  were  sent  in,  but  Miss 
Francisco’s  was  particularly  well-made 
and  was  distinguished  by  the  silhouette 
of  a  rooster  on  the  lid. 

Third  prize  was  won  by  Mrs.  Andrew 
LaPolt,  Napanock,  N.  Y.,  for  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  candleholder — a  cobbler’s  candle¬ 
stick,  the  kind  which  workmen  used  to 
use.  These  candlesticks  were  made  to 
hang  on  the  wall  over  a  bench.  Mrs.  La- 
Polt’s  was  made  of  wrought-iron,  with  a 
jointed  arm  which  could  be  extended. 

Fourth  prize  went  to  Mrs.  Morgan  S. 
Myers,  Barnerville,  N.  Y.,  for  the  most 
interesting  lantern.  It  had  a  pine  frame, 
pegged  together  with  wooden  pegs,  and 
was  probably  used  a.s  a  barn  lantern. 

Fifth  prize  was  won  by  Mrs.  Harold 
Heaton,  of  Post  Mills,  Vermont,  who  sent 
in  a  beautiful  little  pewter  “sewing” 
lanip,  having  a  double  bull’s  eye. 

Sixth  prize  went  to  Mrs.  George  Pick¬ 
ens,  Lawtons,  N.  Y.,  for  an  early  Victor¬ 
ian  kerosene  table  lamp,  with  milk  glass 
base,  and  Nailsea  bowl  of  blown  glass 
with  an  overlay  of  loops  of  opaque  glass. 

The  lamps  were  judged  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  three:  Mrs.  Mary  Van 
Allen,  Ithaca;  Albert  Force, 

Ithaca;  and  Professor  E.  A. 

J.  Johnson,  Dryden.  During 
Farmers’  Week,  Mr.  Force 
gave  his  entire  time  to  the 
exhibit  and  answered  the 
thousands  of  questions  which 


to  Miss 


First  prize,  owned  by  Miss  Jane 
Searing  of  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


visitors  asked  about  the  lamps  on  dis¬ 
play.  Himdreds  of  farm  women  in  New 
York  State  already  know  Mr.  Force, 
who  during  the  past  three  years,  has 
often  lectured  to  Home  Bureau  mem¬ 
bers,  and  has  been  the  means  of  start¬ 
ing  many  antique  study  clubs. 

In  connection  with  our  own  exhibit 
of  old  lamps  were  two  other  interest¬ 
ing  displays — one  borrowed  from  the 
Syracuse  Lighting  Company,  which 
showed  the  development  of  lighting 
since  prehistoric  times,  and  another  ex¬ 
hibit  loaned  by  the  Dewitt  Historical 
Society  of  Tompkins  County. 

Judging  by  the  letters  which  are 
coming  in,  a  lot  of  interest  has  been 
aroused.  It  is  hoped  this  exhibit  will  be 
the  first  of  many.  Miss  Florence  Wright, 
Professor  of  Home  Economics  at  Cor¬ 
nell,  is  working  to  interest  local  histori¬ 
cal  societies  in  drawing  on  their  own 
neighborhoods  for  a  similar  exhibit. 

And  now  a  word  about  the  remark¬ 
ably  fine  modern  lighting  exhibit  put 
on  by  the  College  of  Home  Economics, 
under  Miss  Wright’s  direction.  This  ex¬ 
hibit,  of  which  our  lamp  contest  was  a 
part,  was  a  splendid  demonstration  of 
right  and  wrong  ways  to  light  a  living 
room.  Some  of  the  principles  which  it 
illustrated  were  discussed  in  our  Janu¬ 
ary  4th  issue,  in  Mrs.  Huckett’s  article 
“Light  Up,”  page  20. 


Adults 


are  drinking  more 

Milk 


BIG  INCREASE  IN  STATE  MILK 
CONSUMPTION  DUE  TO  GIVING 
GROWN-UPS  NEW,  INTERESTING 
REASONS  FOR  DRINKING  MILK 


Did  you  know  that  milk  helps  build  up  your  alkaline 
reserve  .  .  .  helps  keep  you  feeling  flit  and  up  to  par? 

Did  you  know  that  milk  helps  bring  about  clear  complex¬ 
ions  because  it  is  so  rich  in  calcium? 

Did  you  know  that  leading  athletes  like  Jack  Dempsey, 
Babe  Ruth,  all  drink  milk  in  a  big  way  .  .  .  college  stars 
train  on  milk  .  .  .  it’s  a  real  “he-man’s”  food! 

Did  you  know  that  milk  isn’t  necessarily  a  fattening  food? 
You  can  actually  reduce  with  milk.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  everybody  should  drink  plenty  of  milk  —  not  only  the 
children  but  grown-ups.  And  the  State  of  New  York  is 
giving  these  facts  to  the  public  in  the  advertising  campaign 
that  has  been  running  since  last  July. 

And  it  certainly  works.  The  metropolitan  area  of  New 
York  City  alone  (where  government  figures  are  available) 
shows  an  increase  of  21,970,320  quarts  of  milk  from  August 
through  December.  During  the  same  period  the  Philadelphia 
market  decreased  1,015,640  quarts  and  Boston  lost  585,400 
quarts. 

Yes,  it  pays  to  drink  more  milk.  It’s  helping  the  health  and 
welfare  of  all  the  people.  It  has  helped  the  producer  get 
the  highest  blended  price  for  his  milk  since  1931. 

Young  and  old,  men  and  women  are  better  off  as  more  milk 
is  consumed.  Drink  milk,  yourself.  Have  a  glass  today. 

FREE:  Book  of  fascinating  recipes,  “100  Ways  to  Get 
More  Milk  in  Your  Meals.”  Simply  send 
your  name  and  address  to  The  Bureau  of 
Milk  Publicity,  Albany. 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


AT  FIRST 
SMEFZE 


LANE'S ,  .‘fir,. 

Sugar  Coated  *  Easy  to  Take 
24  TABLETS  ...  25  CENTS 


beautiful  guide  map  A 
of  Neu(  'iferk  C  i+y. 

Rates  from  $260 

Hotel  €mPIR€ 

BROADUIAV  STREET.  N.Y. 


WANTFD  DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE 

”  1  lmsJ  cates,  all  saria!,.  Writa  n 


CERTIFI¬ 
CATES.  all  series.  Write  me  what  you 
have  to  soU.  M.  M.  SCOTT,  NEWARK  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 

Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that  your  poliey  is  to  run  Mrt 
soon,  renew  it  right  away  with  an  American  Agrient- 
turist  agent  or  direct  to  A.  A.  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

10  NORTH  CHERRY  ST..  POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 


INVENTORS 

Write  for  new  FREK  hook  "Patent  Guide  for  the  In¬ 
ventor"  and  “Record  of  Invention"  form.  No  charge  for 
preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  &  Hyman 
Berman,  73-E  Adams  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Reg¬ 
istered  Patent  Attorneys  Before  U.  S.  Patent  Office.) 


Make  Steady  Income  wStS^^oiis^o 

farmers  and  auto  owners  on  long  credit.  Tou  re¬ 
ceive  %  the  profits — paid  weekly.  No  Investment,  no 
experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your 
spare  time.  If  Income  of  $25.00  to  $60.00  weekly 
interests  you.  write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY.  Dept.  303.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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HERE  IS  ANOTHER  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  Little  Bis  -  Heart  TALES 


A  Cold  Snap 

In  Two  Parts. — PART  II 


4 4/^ PEN  in  the  name  of  the  Lord!” 

cried  the  high-pitched  voice  again 
outside  the  door. 

Theodore  jumped  from  his  chair.  The 
hail  at  the  door  startled  us  exceedingly. 
No  one  had  come  to  the  house  or  pass¬ 
ed  along  the  road  for  three  days.  The 
snowdrifts  were  ten  feet  deep,  and  the 
highway  blockaded. 

“Who’s  there?”  I  mustered  courage 
to  call  out. 

“It’s  me  —  Brother  Remmick  —  the 
sarvant  of  the  Lord,”  replied  the  same 
queer  voice. 

I  opened  the  door.  A  large  smooth¬ 
faced  man,  bundled  in  a  ragged  old 
blue  army  overcoat,  with  two  or  three 
knitted  “comforters”  tied  about  his 
neck  and  ears,  pressed  eagerly  in. 

He  was  covered  with  snow,  and  his 
face  was  nearly  as  red  as  a  lobster;  but 
he  did  not  appear  to  be  chilled  or  in 
bad  plight.  He  stamped  the  snow 
from  his  boots,  shut  the  door,  and  hur¬ 
ried  to  the  stove. 

“Whar’s  the  squire?  Whar’s  Sister 
Wood?”  he  cried. 

We  told  him  that  they  were  in  Au¬ 
gusta  for  the  winter,  and  that  the  house 
was  closed  save  the  ell  and  kitchen. 

“Strange!  strange!”  muttered  our 
singular  caller.  “I’ve  jarneyed  far  to 
meet  ’em  in  the  flesh  once  more,  and 
now  they’ve  gone.  And  now  they’re 
gone!” 

“Did  you  come  in  the  road?  Weren’t 
the  drifts  deep?”  Theodore  asked. 

“Nobody  can  go  in  the  road!”  cried 
the  stranger.  “I  walked  on  the  tops 
of  the  stone  walls  and  in  the  open 
fields,  and  in  the  pastures  wher^  the 
wind  blew  the  snow  off.  I  rolled  on 
the  tops  of  the  drifts.  Snow’s  clean 
stuff!  Snow’s  clean  stuff!” 

Theodore  and  I  looked  anxiously  at 
each  other.  We  were  sure  that  the 
man  was  crazy,  and  did  not  know  what 
to  expect  from  him.  For  some  time  he 
sat  humming  and  warming  himself. 
Theodore  then  said: 

“I  guess,  sir,  after  you  get  warm, 
you  had  better  go  down  to  Mr.  Bart¬ 
lett’s,  the  house  next  below  here.  The 
folks  who  live  here  are  away,  and 
wouldn’t  like  to  have  us  take  in  strang¬ 
ers.  ’Most  all  of  the  house  is  shut  up 
now.” 

He  looked  at  us  for  a  long  time, 
opening  his  mouth,  but  shutting  it  with¬ 
out  speaking.  Then  he  dropped  on  his 
knees,  and  in  a  loud  voice  began  to 
pray.  He  prayed  for  us  personally  — 
prayed  that  the  Lord  in  His  mercy 
would  soften  the  hard  hearts  of  these 
His  young  servants.  He  continued  at 
great  length. 

We  looked  at  each  other  in  speechless 
dismay.  It  seemed  as  if  he  would  never 
cease.  After  a  long  time  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  looked  at  us. 

Finally  Theodore  broke  the  silence. 
“If  you  are  a  minister,  I  guess  we  shall 
try  and  keep  you,”  said  he.  “We  want 
to  do  the  right  thing  by  Mr.  Wood  and 
you,  too.  Are  you  hungry,  sir?” 

“I  have  fasted  since  morning,”  the 
man  answered. 

We  fried  pork  and  potatoes,  and  plac¬ 
ed  on  the  table  all  that  was  left  of 
our  bread,  with  butter,  cheese  and 
apple-sauce.  The  man  ate  as  if  fam¬ 
ished,  talking  strangely  as  he  ate. 
Theodore  and  I  wondered  where  we 
should  lodge  him  for  the  night,  for  it 
was  growing  late.  We  decided  to  let 
him  sleep  in  our  bed  up-stairs,  and  lie 
on  the  kitchen  floor  ourselves ;  but  when 
we  broached  the  matter  to  him,  he  ex¬ 
claimed  : 

‘Til  sleep  in  the  spare-room.  I  al¬ 
ways  sleep  in  the  spare-room  here,  the 
one  off  the  sitting-room.” 


He  was  not  at  all  neat  in  appearance, 
and  I  had  grave  doubts  as  to  Aunt 
Sarah’s  opinion,  if  she  knew  of  it;  but 
we  did  not  dare  to  deny  his  request. 
After  he  had  retired  for  the  night, 
Theodore  and  I  sat  for  a  while  looking 
aghast  at  each  other. 

“He’s  crazy,  Alf,”  said  Theodore.  “I 
wish  we  were  rid  of  him.  What  shall 
we  do,  with  him  on  our  hands  tomor¬ 
row —  and  water  to  lug  all  day?” 

For  the  time.  Brother  Remmick  had 
quite  diverted  my  mind  from  the  water 
question.  Theodore’s  disconsolate  re¬ 
mark  brought  it  back  with  an  added 
anxiety,  and  with  these  two  bitter  cares 
on  our  minds  we  went  to  bed  and  fell 
asleep.  We  were  very  tired,  and  slept, 
as  boys  of  fifteen  are  apt  to  do,  sound¬ 
ly  and  long. 

At  length  I  dreamed  that  I  was  at  a 
prayer-meeting,  and  that  the  people 
were  singing.  They  sang  so  loudly  at 
last  that  I  waked  suddenly,  and  start¬ 
ed  up.  Somebody  was  really  singing. 

They  softly  lie 
And  sweetly  dream 
Low  in  the  ground. 

I  knew  it  must  be  Brother  Remmick. 
Just  then  the  house  was  shaken  by  a 
loud  jar,  accompanying  a  booming 
noise.  Theodore  woke.  “What’s 
that?”  he  cried.  “Has  the  bam  blown 
down?” 

“It’s  Remmick!”  I  exclaimed,  jump¬ 
ing  from  bed.  “He’s  up  ransacking!” 

We  dressed  in  haste,  and  then  stole 
down-stairs  on  tiptoe,  prepared,  if 
necessary,  to  grapple  with  a  powerful 
lunatic. 

Day  had  begun  to  dawn.  In  the 
kitchen  we  met  Remmick,  carrying  a 
huge  armful  of  wood  from  the  wood- 
house  to  the  sitting-room,  which  he  de¬ 
posited  with  a  crash  in  the  wood-box. 
He  had  kindled  a  roaring  fire  in  the 
fireplace,  and  the  sparks  and  cinders 
were  snapping  out  upon  Aunt  Sarah’s 
fine  rag-carpet  in  a  manner  that  would 
have  wrung  her  heart. 

“Look  here,  mister!”  said  Theodore, 
indignantly.  “I’m  sure  Mrs.  Wood 
wouldn’t  like  to  have  a  fire  here.  It’s 


dangerous.  You’ll  have  to  sit  by  the 
stove  in  the  kitchen.” 

“Yoimg  man,”  he  replied,  impressive¬ 
ly,  “this  is  sermon  day  with  me.  I  have 
my  sermon  to  prepare,  so  I’m  up  early. 
I  always  have  such  a  fire  on  sermon 
day.  Sister  Wood  never  refused  me 
that.” 

Theodore  looked  at  me  in  helpless 
perplexity. 

“Watch  the  sparks,  Alf,”  he  said  to 
me  finally.  “I’ll  go  out  and  feed  the 
cattle.” 

I  kept  an  eye  on  the  sparks,  and 
meantime  kindled  a  fire  in  the  kitchen 
stove  and  began  to  prepare  breakfast. 
Our  visitor  came  out. 

“Coffee!  coffee!”  he  cried.  “Make  me 
a  stiff  cup  of  coffee!  For  this  is  ser¬ 
mon  day!” 

Theodore  and  I  drank  water  at  our 
meals.  We  had  never  made  coffee.  I 
told  Remmick  so,  and  immediately  he 
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invaded  the  pantry  on  his  own  account. 
He  found  a  little  coffee,  which  he  pre¬ 
pared.  Theodore  came  in.  Being  des¬ 
titute  of  bread,  we  mixed  a  hasty  pud¬ 
ding  with  corn  meal,  to  eat  with  sugar 
and  butter,  and  fried  a  large  quantity 
of  beef,  to  all  of  which  Brother  Rem¬ 
mick  did  full  justice.  After  this  it  was 
necessary  that  both  of  us  should  go  to 
the  barns  and  the  cattle. 

“We  must  run  in  every  few  minutes 
and  see  what  ,  he’s  about,”  Theodore 
said.  “If  he  doesn’t  set  the  house  afire 
I  shall  be  glad!  How  long  do  you 
s’pose  he  means  to  stay?” 

That  was  more  than  I  could  guess. 

After  feeding  the  cattle  again,  we 
took  our  pails,  axe  and  shovel,  and  go¬ 
ing  to  the  water-hole,  cut  it  open  and 
began  to  carry  water  to  the  bams. 

The  wind  had  lulled,  but  the  cold  was 
intense.  The  hollows  were  completely 
filled.  To  drive  the  cattle  over  them 
would  have  been  impossible.  After 
each  trip  to  the  water-hole  either  Theo¬ 
dore  or  I  ran  into  the  house  as  far  as 
the  ^kitchen  to  listen,  sniff  for  smoke, 
and  reassure  ourselves  as  to  Brother 
Remmick. 

While  we  were  in  the  midst  of  these 
worries,  and  plowing  with  our  pails  of 
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Song  of  the  Modern  Kitchen 

(Inspired  by  the  kitchen  demonstrations 
during  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Cornell). 

My  cozy  kitchen  calls  to  me  in  gay 
and  joyful  mood, 

“Come!  hustle  now,  like  busy  bee;  pre- 
■  pare  the  family’s  food! 

Don’t  waste  a  step  from  stove  to  sink; 

don’t  stop  to  wash  a  dish. 

Stand  straight  and  look  out  windows 
bright  as  any  heart  could  wish.” 
No  prison  walls  entomb  me  here;  con¬ 
venient,  clean  and  neat. 

The  cupboards,  shelves  and  floors  are 
built  to  loose  my  fettered  feet. 
And  keep  me  happy  all  the  day  ’mid 
shining  pots  and  pans. 

Electric  mixers,  bowls  and  spoons,  and 
beaters,  irons  and  fans. 

My  little  kitchen  sings  a  song,  bright 
kettles  all  in  time. 

And  “Time  to  put  the  dinner  on”  comes 
not,  for  me,  too  soon! 

— Julie  Cooper  Fricke, 

310  Ithaca  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Editor’s  Note  :  The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Corner  belongs  to  our  readers.  When 
space  permits,  we  will  print  in  each  issue 
what  in  our  judgment  is  the  best  amateur 
poem  received  during  the  preceding  two 
weeks.  The  author  of  each  poem  printed 
will  receive  $2.00.  No  poem  will  be  re¬ 
turned.  Send  to  Poetry  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


water  over  the  great  drift  at  the  end 
of  the  south  barn,  and  wondering  if 
two  boys  were  ever  in  a  worse  scrape, 
we  heard  a  cheery  voice  call  out: 

“Hello,  boys!  What  are  you  doing?” 

We  turned  quickly.  It  was  our  school¬ 
master,  Mr.  Ames.  He  had  missed  us 
at  the  schoolhouse;  and  as  this  was 
Saturday,  he  had  come  through  the 
drifts  from  his  boarding-place  to  see 
if  anything  was  wrong  with  us.  We 
explained  the  situation  hastily. 

“Well,  well,”  he  said,  ‘‘you  are  in  a 
tight  place,  boys,  and  no  mistake!  And 
by  the  way,  who  is  it  that  you  have 
in  the  house  there?” 

“That’s  more  than  we  know,”  replied 
Theodore.  “He  came  along  last  night 
in  that  awful  gale  of  wind.  He  calls 
himself  ‘Brother  Remmick,’  and  he  says 
that  he  knows  Mr.  Wood  and  his  wife.” 

The  master  laughed  heartily.  “You 
two  boys  are  having  a  hard  time!”  he 
exclaimed.  “Where  can  I  get  a  couple 
of  buckets?  I’m  going  to  help  you.” 

The  master  worked  with  us  till  near 
noon,  and  we  brought  a  hundred  pail¬ 
fuls  —  enough  to  keep  the  animals  from 
suffering  for  the  day. 

“But  you  can  never  fetch  water 
enough  for  this  great  stock  of  cattle, 
in  this  way,”  the  master  exclaimed, 
when  at  last  we  left  off.  “Some  other 
way  will  have  to  be  provided.”  Then 
he  asked  us  concerning  the  hydraulic 
ram,  which  we  supposed  to  be  frozen 
hard  and  fast,  and  about  wells. 

“There  is  usually  a  well  about  a 
farm  like  this,”  he  added.  ‘T  am  go¬ 
ing  down  to  Bartlett’s  and  ask  them. 
They  will  be  likely  to  know  something 
about  it.” 

Before  two  o’clock  the  master  re¬ 
turned  with  neighbor  Bartlett,  who  as¬ 
serted  that  there  was  a  well,  from 
which  the  family  formerly  took  water, 
somewhere  in  front  of  the  ell  and  wood- 
house.  Uncle  Sydney  had  covered  it 
over  five  or  six  years  before.  Mr. 
Bartlett  mounted  the  drifts  and  indicat¬ 
ed  a  point  beneath  which  he  believed 
we  should  find  a  well. 

We  all  worked  resolutely  tc  dig  away 
the  snow  and  earth  and  fin  i  the  well, 
but  without  success.  Meantime  the 
wind  had  risen  again;  and  a.s  night  was 
at  hand,  we  were  forced  to  abandon  the 
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g.Song  of  the  Fai^j 


MIRANDY’S  got  a  hunch 
that  we  should  git  us  a 
new  car,  by  gee,  she  says  the 
bus  that  we  have  got  is  most 
worn  out,  it  ain’t  so  hot  no 
more,  it  ain’t  streamlined  a  bit, 
I  guess  that  she’s  ashamed  of 
it.  It  leaks  at  ev’ry  gasket  and 
acts  like  the  gears  was  full  of 
sand ;  two  cylinders  don’t  fire 
no  more,  I  step  the  throttle  to 
the  floor  and  yet  can  hardly 
climb  a  hill.  I  swore  I’d  keep 
that  car  until  my  bank  account 
was  nice  and  fat,  yet  it  don’t 
look  so  good  at  that,  and  runs 
still  worse,  Mirandy  said  some 
day  I’ll  find  the  motor  dead, 
and  then  we’ll  have  to  walk,  by 
gum,  or  else  just  sit  around 
to  hum. 

A  feller  ought  to  have  some 
pride  when  he  goes  out  to  take 
a  ride,  so  if  Mirandy  Jane  and 
me  came  out  in  a  new  car,  by 
gee,  the  neighbors  all  would 
think,  I  guess,  at  farmin’  we 
are  some  success.  They  make 
them  cars  so  pretty  now,  I’ll 
have  to  rustle  up,  somehow, 
enough  to  git  one,  it  will  pay. 
Instead  of  takin’  most  a  day 
to  git  to  town,  my  errands 


done  I’ll  git  back  home  befoi^  the  sun  is  very  high,  in  time  to  do  my  work 
before  the  day  is  through.  Oh  shucks,  why  argue  when  I  know  before  the 
week  is  out  I’ll  go  and  trade  in  this  old  boat  of  mine  for  one  a  million  times 
as  fine?  We  ain’t  so  old,  in  things  like  these  my  wife  and  I  have  young  ideas ! 
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search. 

“Keep  a  stiff  upper  lip.  Don’t  lose 
courage,  boys,”  said  the  master.  “To¬ 
morrow  is  Sunday,  but  this  is  work  of 
necessity  if  ever  there  was  one.  Water 
you  must  have  here.” 

Before  bidding  us  good-night  he  went 
indoors  for  a  few  moments  and  held 
some  conversation  with  Brother  Rem- 
mick,  who  was  still  at  work  on  his 
sermon. 

“Get  along  as  easily  as  you  can  with 
him,  boys,”  he  said  to  us,  when  he 
came  out.  “I  don’t  think  he  is  danger¬ 
ous.  He  seems  to  be  half-preacher, 
half-tramp.  It  would  not  be  humane 
to  turn  him  out-of-doors  in  such  weath¬ 
er  as  this.  Good-night.  I’ll  be  here  in 
the  morning.” 

Remmick  was  far  more  quiet  that 
evening  than  we  had  feared  he  might 
be.  He  sat  stolidly  before  the  sitting- 
room  fire.  He  was  astir  very  early  the 
following  morning.  The  first  we  heard 
from  him  was  the  sound  of  preaching 
in  the  sitting  room. 

By  eight  o’clock  Mr.  Ames  came 
again.  For  two  hours,  with  his  help, 
we  shovelled  and  searched  for  the  miss¬ 
ing  well.  We  could  not  find  it;  and  the 
urgent  wants  of  the  cattle  again  forced 
us  to  bring  water  over  the  drifts  from 
the  water-hole  in  the  swale. 

At  this  task  we  labored  for  three 
hours,  and  but  for  the  assistance  of. 
Master  Ames  we  should  certainly  have 
lost  courage  that  day.  He  remained 
and  lunched  with  us.  Meantime  Broth¬ 
er  Remmick  seemed  to  have  settled 
down  to  live  with  us  permanently. 
Master  Ames  now  suggested  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  hydraulic  ram  in  the 
woods. 

We  set  off  through  the  snow.  We 
found  the  brook  in  the  wood-lot  frozen 
over  solidly,  buried  in  snow.  The  low 
house  which  sheltered  the  “ram”  was 
almost  covered  over  with  a  drift.  It 
was  silent;  no  cheery  chug!  chug!  now 
issued  from  it. 

Uncle  Sydney  had  banked  the  house 
high  with  dry  leaves  and  earth,  and 
fastened  securely  the  little  door  on  the 
farm  side.  ,  We  shovelled  away  the 
drift  in  part,  and  then,  with  an  axe, 
Theodore  knocked  off  the  cleats,  nailed 
across  the  doorway. 

As  he  did  so  we  heard  a  querulous, 
low,  yapping  sound  inside,  followed  by 
a  rumble  and  a  scratching  noise. 

Master  Ames  and  I  went  hastily 
around  to  the  other  side,  and  were  in 
time  to  see  two  red  foxes  dash  out  at  a 
hole  through  the  drifted  snow,  on  the 
side  next  the  brook.  They  ran  away 
for  a  little  distance  into  the  woods, 
then  turned,  holding  up  each  a  foot,  and 
barked  at  us  saucily  again. 

“Why,  those  rogues  had  made  a  bur¬ 
row  of  this  aqueduct  house!”  exclaim¬ 
ed  the  schoolmaster. 

Theodore  meantime  had  opened  the 


door.  Entering,  we  found  feathers,  bits 
of  the  fur  of  hares,  and  bones  scattered 
about.  The  foxes  had  dug  a  hole 
through  the  banking  outside,  and  work¬ 
ed  their  way  in  beneath  the  sill. 

Where  the  waste  valve  of  the  ram 
was  located,  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
large,  short  pipe,  below  the  air-cham¬ 
ber,  were  traces  which  showed  that  the 
foxes  had  been  scratching  aside  the 
earth  and  overturning  the  covering  of 
boards  —  plainly  in  quest  of  the  water 
which  gushed  out  there  when  the  au¬ 
tomatic  valve  fell. 

Master  Ames  took  out  his  knife  and 
thrust  the  blade  down  into  the  end  of 
the  waste-pipe,  where  the  valve  was 
placed. 

“See  here,  boys!”  he  suddenly  ex¬ 
claimed.  “I  believe  it’s  those  foxes  that 
have  played  the  mischief  here.  You 
see  the  pipe  cannot  be  frozen  up,  for 
the  water  is  pouring  out  here  in  a  full 
stream.  Something  ails  the  valve.  It 
doesn’t  work  right.” 

He  thrust  down  the  blade  of  his 
knife  and  moved  it  around  beside  the 
valve,  when  the  force  of  the  water  sud¬ 
denly  threw  out  an  oblong  pebble.  In¬ 
stantly  the  valve  closed  properly,  and 
the  ram  resumed  its  “chug!  chug! 
chug!’’ 

The  long,'  small  pipe  under  ground 
leading  up  to  the  buildings  was  not 
frozen  at  all,  for  the  best  of  reasons  — 
it  had  been  empty  all  the  while.  As 
soon  as  the  ram  had  stopped  working, 
all  the  water  in  the  long  pipe  had  run 
back  out  of  it. 

“It’s  going  all  right!”  cried  the  mas¬ 
ter.  “Three  cheers!” 

Theodore  and  I  could  scarcely  believe 
it.  Hastily  closing  the  door  of  the 
aqueduct  house,  we  hurried  back  to  the 
barns.  Water  was  coming  into  both 
troughs  there,  as  usual,  when  we  reach¬ 
ed  them! 

We  were  so  delighted  that  we  could 
have  shed  tears  of  pure  joy.  We  hasti¬ 
ly  turned  out  the  cattle.  They  had 
been  on  short  allowance  for  four  days; 
and  were  still  so  thirsty  that  they  drank 
the  water  in  large  quantities. 

Before  he  went  back  to  his  boarding 
place  that  evening,  Master  Ames  said, 
“Get  on  as  easily  as  you  can  with 
Brother  Remmick.  I  am  going  to  send 
word  to  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  to  take  care  of  him. 
That  will  be  the  best  way,  I  think.” 

The  weather  had  now  begun  to  mod¬ 
erate.  The  road  surveyor  appeared  on 
the  highway  with  a  team  of  six  yokes 
of  oxen,  next  morning,  and  “broke  out” 
the  road;  and  at  noon  that  day' two  of 
the  selectmen  came  to  Uncle  Sydney’s 
place  with  a  sleigh,  and  induced  Broth¬ 
er  Remmick  to  take  a  trip  with  them 
to  the  town  farm.  He  was  entertained 
for  a  time  until  the  town  authorities  of 
his  native  place  could  be  notified  to 
take  charge  of  him. 

So  very  desirous  were  we  to  prove 
our  efliciency  to  Uncle 
Sydney  that,  in  our  next 
letter,  we  barely  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  “Brother 
Remmick”  had  been 
there,  and  that  the  foxes 
had  stopped  the  “ram” 
for  a  little  while.  We 
did  not  mention  the  holes  | 
in  the  carpet  at  all.  I 
“We  can  tell  her  about  | 
it  when  she  comes  i 
home,”  Theodore  said. 

Neither  Aunt  Sarah 
nor  Uncle  Sydney  ever  ! 
really  knew  how  much 
trouble  and  anxiety  we 
two  were  in,  during  : 
those  five  dreadful  days  j 
of  the  cold  snap,  with  no  | 
water  at  the  bams,  and  ! 
Brother  Remmick  on  our 
hands. 

I  may  add  that  Theo¬ 
dore  and  I  were  alone  at 
the  farm  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  March;  but  we 
had  no  more  unpleasant 
experiences. 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


Last  week  was  Farmers’  Week 
at  Cornell.  During  the  week 
nearly  200  readers  of  this  page  came 
out  to  Sunnygables.  Naturally,  we 
were  delighted  with  this  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  interest  and  friendliness.  1 
was  so  busy  with  my  regular  work 
and  with  extra  duties  imposed  by 
Farmers’  Week  appointments,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  was  impossible  person¬ 
ally  to  meet  all  of  you  who  came  to 
the  farm,  to  say  nothing  of  showing 
you  around  the  place.  To  those 
whom  I  missed.  I  take  this  means  of 
expressing  my  appreciation  of  your 
calling.  We  at  the  farm  invite  you 
to  call  again. 

Feeling  Our  Way 

Sunnygables  is  a  350  acre  farm 
with  close  to  150  acres  in  timber.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  open  land  is 
rough,  hilly,  or  cut  up  with-  creeks, 
which  makes  it  suitable  only  for  pas¬ 
ture.  What  tillable  land  we  have  is 
fairly  level  and  quite  fertile,  but 
much  of  it  is  gravelly  and  stony.  It 
would  support  a  dairy  of  from  60 
to  75  milking  cows  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  young  stock  to  keep  the  number 
of  milkers  good.  This  is  a  potenti¬ 
ality  that  we  always  keep  in  mind. 

All  of  our  pastures  are  so  laid  out 
and  our  barns  are  so  planned  that 
we  can  swing  the  farm  from  beef 
cattle  and  sheep  into  a  dairy  opera¬ 
tion  by  buying  the  cows  and  putting 
in  the  concrete  floors  and  stanchions 
necessary  for  modern  cow  stables. 

While  How'ard,  Jr.,  has  been  in 
college,  we  have  attempted  to  carry 
on  the  type  of  farm  operation  which 
puts  a  minimum  amount  of  strain 
and  responsibility  on  hired  labor.  It 
is  our  experience  with  this  kind  of 
farm  operation  which  apparently  in¬ 
terests  many  who  call  on  us. 

Chickens,  Beef  Cattle,  and  Sheep 

Roughly,  we  plan  on  brooding 
around  5,000  chicks  a  year  in  three 
lots,  running  a  laying  flock  of  around 
2,500  birds,  carrying  a  breeding  herd 
of  50  Angus  cows  and  a  breeding 
flock  of  between  50  and  75  ewes  for 
the  production  of  fall  lambs.  Most 
of  the  time  we  have  on  hand  between 
8  and  10  draft  and  saddle  horses. 
Our  horses  are  always  for  sale. 

ISot  a  Shoiv  Place 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  all  can  get 
profit  out  cf  this  page  only  when 
what  I  write  here  makes  me  think 
about  what  we  are  doing  and  makes 
you  think  about  what  you  are  doing. 

Emphatically,  Sunnygables  is  not 
a  show  place,  a  demonstration  farm, 
or  an  experiment  station.  It  does 
represent  a  sincere  effort  on  my  part 
to  operate  an  interesting  farm  as 
well  as  a  business-like  one. 

There  are  those  who  tell  us  that 
the  combination  of  hens,  beef  cattle, 
and  sheep  is  not  a  profitable  one. 
Frankly,  we  haven’t  been  trying  out 
the  combination  long  enc^ugh  to 
know.  Of  one  thing  we  are  certain, 
and  that  is  that  we  can  sell  off  the 


beef  cattle  and  sheep  and  put  on  a 
dairy  within  any  sixty  day  period. 

Barns 

In  laying  out  our  barns,  we  have 
given  a  lot  of  attention  to  planning 
them  so  that  one  man  can  care  for  the 
maximum  number  of  animals  and 
birds.  We  feel  that  we  have  been 
moderately  successful  in  this  plan. 
Our  plan  of  building  layout,  how¬ 
ever,  puts  us  in  a  position  where  our 
operation  could  be  entirely  wiped  out 
by  a  single  fire. 

We  have  also  tried  to  build  barns 
in  which  we  could  house  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  birds,  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep  under  a  shingle.  Our 
barns  are  four  stories  high,  being 
roughly  based  on  the  plan  of  a  deck 
of  cattle  in  an  unfinished  basement, 
two  decks  of  hens,  and  large  capac¬ 
ity  barn  lofts  for  hay  and  bedding. 

The  barns  are  so  constructed  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  manure 
which  has  to  be  hauled  drops  by 
gravity  into  a  manure  spreader.  We 
have  used  2  inch  cement  floors  on 
the  second  and  third  stories  of  our 
buildings,  and  as  a  result  we  have 
rat  proof  hen  houses. 

Lofts  may  be  filled  with  long  hay 
by  hay  forks  or  with  chopped  hay 
by  blowers.  The  location  of  stores 
of  hay  and  bedding  and  of  the  chutes 
leading  to  the  various  feeding  places 
has  been  carefully  studied.  When 
the  barns  are  finished  this  spring, 
they  will  house  three  decks  of  hens 
—  one  on  the  second  floor,  and  two 
on  the  third  cornering  on  a  small 
egg  room  which  is  so  insulated  that 
we  can  maintain  any  desired  tem¬ 
perature  with  a  small  electric  heater. 
This  room  is  equipped  with  electric¬ 
ally  heated  water  and  an  egg  grader. 
Below  it  will  be  an  egg  cellar  which 
in  time  may  contain  a  walk-in  meat 
refrigerator  and  which  also  provides 
for  vegetable  storage.  In  the  same 
corner  will  be  a  shop  and  storage  for 
coops,  a  small  slaughter  room,  and 
over  them  on  the  third  floor  a  large 
feed  room.  All  of  these  rooms  will 
be  rat  proof. 

]\Iuch  of  the  lumber  used  in  our 
barns  has  been  cut  off  the  farm  or 
represents  lumber  cut  on  the  farm 
which  was  traded  for  the  material 
used  in  finishing  the  buildings.  Un¬ 
finished  basements  with  no  floors  — 
in  fact,  one  will  be  left  open  on  the 
south  side  —  provide  ample  space  for 
TOO  head  of  beef  cattle,  100  sheep, 
and  a  few  horses,  all  running  loose. 
In  addition,  there  are  standing  and 
box  stalls  available  for  8  horses  and 
plenty  of  pen  room  for  sheep  and 
calves. 

Visitors  last  week  appeared  to  be 
much  interested  in  the  cement  floors 
on  the  second  and  third  floors  of  the 
barns.  We  like  these  floors  because 
they  cost  no  more  than  good  wood 
floors,  because  they  are  rat  proof, 
and  because  they  can  be  scrubbed 
clean  with  water  and  disinfectant.  I 
feel  sure,  however,  that  ta  be  suc¬ 
cessful  with  them  a  good  deal  of 


Is  this  a  good  horse?  Three  experienced  horse-buyers  say:  “He  is  a  very, 
Very  good  horse”;  “I  like  hinT’ ;  “He’s  not  much  of  a  horse”.  Here’s  how  we 
describe  him:  Appears  to  be  a  gelding;  color,  dark;  if  breeding  record  is  cor¬ 
rect,  should  be  six  years  old  this  spring;  acts  gentle;  apparently  will  work. 


attention  must  be  paid  to  the  foun¬ 
dations  and  supports  for  the  barns 
in  which  they  are  used,  and  that 
more  than  ordinary  skill  and  ex¬ 
perience  is  required  to  lay  them 
successfully  over  large  areas. 

Crops 

Pasture  grass  is  the  crop  which  we 
are  most  interested  in  raising.  We 
try  to  have  our  beef  cattle  on  pasture 
from  early  in  April  to  around  the 
first  of  December.  We  plan  to  bring 
our  ewes  into  the  barns  in  October, 
letting  them  run  during  the  day  in 
pastures  near  the  barn.  We  hope  tc 
have  most  of  the  lambing  out  of  the 
way  by  the  time  we  bring  the  cattle 
in. 

Next  to  pasture  grasses,  our  most 
important  crop  is  alfalfa.  If  we 
could  keep  every  acre  of  the  farm 
in  alfalfa,  we  would  be  content. 
Since  fields  run  out,  however,  we  are 
interested  in  reseeding  them  as  quick¬ 
ly  and  as  cheaply  as  possible.  This 
year  we  are  going  to  try  seeding  al¬ 
falfa  without  olowing  after  harvest¬ 
ing  soy  beans.  If  the  plan  works 
out,  considering  the  wild  white  clov¬ 
er  which  grows  in  our  pastures,  we 
will  have  a  100  per  cent  legume  acre¬ 
age. 

We  are  interested  in  harvesting 
methods  which  will  enable  us  to 
handle  our  forage  crops  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  number  of*  men.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  we  have  been  experimenting  for 
three  years  with  chopping  dry  al¬ 
falfa  hay,  and  we  now  think  we 
know  how  to  do  it  successfully.  We 
are  also  interested  in  making  alfalfa 
into  ensilage  and  have  had  some  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  this  year.  Next 
year  we  are  going  to  try  the  same 
stunt  with  soy  beans.  Our  ideal  is 
to  start  in  the  first  of  June  and  hay  it 
practically  every  day  through  to 
about  the  first  of  October  without 
having  to  bother  with  cultivated 
crops  or  to  rush  unduly  because  of 
weather.  This  means  that  we  are 
prepared  to  handle  both  dry  and 
green  alfalfa. 

Since  bedding  is  one  of  our  needs, 
we  don’t  feel  too  badly  if  we  have 
to  use  poor  chopped  alfalfa  hay  for 
bedding. 

Horses 

We  all  like  horses.  We  don’t  pre¬ 
tend  to  know  much  about  them,  but 
we  shall  depend  upon  them  for  all  of 
t9ur  farm  work.  We  plan  to  get  a 
certain  amount  of  fun  out  of  buying 
and  training  draft  horses,  saddle 
horses,  hunters,  and  polo  ponies. 


Our  idea  is  always  to  have  enough 
horses  on  hand  to  do  our  work  and 
a  few  extra  for  sale.  Our  method 
of  sale  is  to  put  a  cash  price  on  every 
animal  and  to  make  absolutely  no 
representations  about  it,  even  as  to 
such  obvious  characteristics  as  color 
and  sex.  Prospective  buyers  are 
urged  to  try  out  the  animals,  to  ex¬ 
amine  them  with  their  own  veteri¬ 
narians,  and  to  make  their  own  de- 
■  cisions  as  to  whether  they  want  to 
buy  without  being  subjected  to  any 
sales  pressure  or  dickering  as  to 
price. 

Egg  and  Meat  Products 

We  are  interested  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  production  of  top  quality  eggs. 
We  produce  some  eggs  for  hatching, 
but  we  don’t  intend  to  go  into  the 
production  of  baby  chicks.  While 
we  have  our  beef  cattle  and  sheep, 
we  are  particularly  interested  in  the 
production  of  high  quality  meats. 
We  may  eventually  install  a  walk-in 
refrigerator  and  do  much  of  our  own 
slaughtering.  For  two  years  we  have 
been  experimenting  with  slaughter¬ 
ing  and  cutting  up  meat  animals. 
Howard,  Jr.,  has  taken  some  courses 
in  meat  cutting  and  has  become  pret¬ 
ty  handy  at  it.  As  time  goes  on,  we 
may  brood  more  heavy  poultry  and 
*  pay  more  attention  to  the  production 
of  fryers  and  roasters,  killed  and 
dressed  on  the  farm.  We  kill  and 
dress  our  own  hothouse  lambs. 
Eventually,  we  may  slaughter  our 
own  Angus  baby-beeves.  To  date, 
we  have  been  unable  to  keep  any  on 
hand  long  enough  to  finish  them. 

Marketing 

We  buy  all  of  our  farm  supplies 
through  a  cooperative  retail  store, 
which  in  turn  buys  through  a  whole¬ 
sale  cooperative.  We  market  our 
eggs  cooperatively.  We  are  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  market  our  live  stock  co¬ 
operatively.  And,  of  course,  if  we 
go  into  the  production  of  milk,  we 
can  sell  it  through  a  cooperative. 

Conclusions 

t  believe  that  farming  is  a  “way 
of  living”,  as  well  as  a  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  living.  I  believe  that  farm 
work  can  be  the  most  interesting  as 
well  as  the  most  healthful  work  in 
which  a  boy  or  man  can  engage. 
Here  I  speak  from  both  observation 
and  first-hand  experience.  I  believe 
a  farm  is  a  place  for  some  fun  as 
well  as  for  hard  work,  and  that  the 
material  for  the  fun  is  right  at  hand 
on  the  farm. 
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Protective 
Service  Bureau 

Conducted  by  H.  L.  COSLINE 

525.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMKRICAX  AGlUClM/nr i;iST  will  pay  $25.00  for 
evitienciJ  leading  to  the  arre.st,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at  least  30  days 
of  •  any  person  or  person.s  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the  premises 
an  A.MKltlCAN  AGUlCUhTUKlST  Suh.scriber  v\ho  lias  protective  Service  Bureau 
Sign  po.sted  on  his  premises  at  tlie  time  sucli  fraud  is  committed.  Claim  for 
tile  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction.  Reward 
does  NOT  apply  to  conviction  for  theft. 

Memlier.ship  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Subscribers.  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  include  obligations 
betwiicn  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  tlian  (1  montlis  old)  ;  and  any  in- 
uuiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  mak¬ 
ing,  Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau,  American  Agriculturist.  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Government  Not  Responsible 

The  last  part  of  December  a  man  came 
here  representing  himself  to  be  a  buying 
agent  for  CCC  camps  at  Burke,  Vermont. 
He  bought  50  bushels  of  potatoes  and  took 
30,  as  he  was  coming  back  the  next  day 
for  the  rest  and  would  bring  a  govern¬ 
ment  check  to  pay  for  them.  We  haven’t 
seen  or  heard  from  him  since.  We  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  can  help  us,  as  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  the  price  of  the 
potatoes. 

We  are  trying  to  settle  this  but  wish 
to  point  out  that  the  Government  is 
not  responsible  for  purchases  made 
by  individuals  in  CCC  camps  and  we 
feel  that  it  will  be  worth  while  check¬ 
ing  to  be  sure  they  are  buying  for 
camp  purposes  and  not  their  own. 

#  *  * 


suit  we  would  suggest  that  action  be 
taken  at  once  in  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  j 

The  above  letter  is  from  a  reliable  ^ 
collection  agency,  to  which  we  referred 
a  subscriber’s  claim  for  potatoes  sold. 
Many  times  there  are  two  sides  to  a 
difference  of  opinion  like  this,  yet  this 
illustrates  how  arbitrary  a  buyer  of 
farm  produce  can  be,  and  often  is.  If 
he  makes  a  good  profit,  it  is  because  ! 
he  is  smart.  If  he  loses,  he  tries  to  put 
the  loss  back  on  the  seller.  Not  all, 
not  even  a  majority  of  buyers  take  this 
attitude,  as  most  of  them  are  honest 
and  fair  in  their  dealings.  The  impor¬ 
tant  thing  is  either  to  sell  for  cash 
or  to  find  a  reliable  man'  to  whom  to 
sell.  The  Service  Bureau  will  be  glad 
to  help  you  do  that. 


PHILIP  FLEMING 
FArUMOUNT.  New  JCRfCV 


* 


Subscribers  Business  Is  Ours 

I  do  not  intend  and  never  will  intend 
to  have  magazines  adjust  complaints  for 
me.  If  you  will  kindly  look  after  your 
business  and  keep  everything  working 
smoothly,  I  will  look  after  mine  and  take 
good  care  of  it. 

The  above  is  taken  from  a  letter 
written  us  by  William  Hussey  of 
Baltic,  Connecticut.  Fortunately  this 
illustrates  the  attitude  of  a  relatively 
few  firms.  Most  reliable  concerns  are 
glad  to  have  us  call  complaints  to  their 
attention.  The  complaint  concerned  a 
bundle  of  remnants  which,  our  sub¬ 
scriber  maintained,  were  not  the  size 
promised  in  the  ad.  Mr.  Hussey  states 
that  if  our  subscriber  will  take  this 
up  with  him,  he  will  handle  the  com¬ 
plaint.  We  hope  so. 

Hi  ^ 

Do  Your  Own  Picking 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  which  amused 
me  because  I  do  not  bite  on  that  sort  of 
bait. 

The  letter  enclosed  by  the  subscrib¬ 
er  was  hand  written  and  requested  the 
shipment  of  a  few  cases  of  eggs.  It 
said  that  the  writer  was  starting  a 
small  business  and  if  the  eggs  were  “all 
right,’’  more  would  be  purchased.  Al¬ 
though  the  writer’s  letter  indicated  he 
wanted  only  a  case,  our  subscriber 
found  an  identical  letter  on  the  table 
of  a  neighbor. 

Though  we  give  the  buyer  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  all  doubts  and  agree  that  he  pro¬ 
bably  intends  to  pay  for  the  eggs, 
nevertheless,  he  is  not  an  established 
buyer,  probably  lacks  financial  back¬ 
ing,  and  if  for  any  reason  he  fails  to 
make  returns  or  disappears,  the  ship¬ 
per  will  find  it  impossible  to  collect. 
The  best  way  is  to  pick  your  buyer 
for  reliability  instead  of  having  him 
pick  you. 

*  *  * 

No  Compromise 

We  personally  interviewed  the  debtor 
but  so  far  have  made  no  headway  what¬ 
soever.  He  is  of  the  type  that  is  always 
right  and  the  other  fellow  is  always 
Wrong. 

He  contends,  first,  that  the  potatoes 
which  are  represented  by  this  bill  were 
not  of  the  type  as  represented,  and, 
second,  they  were  not  deliverfed  to  him 
at  the  place  where  they  were  to  be  de¬ 
livered;  and  that  as  a  result  he  suffered 
a  considerable  loss  far  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  the  check. 

We  have  yet  to  come  across  a  single 
instance  where  the  debtor  has  paid  a  bill 
that  is  in  dispute. 

n-niount  involved  is  so  small  that 
whether  your  client  would  be 
Willing  to  enforce  their  claim  with  legal 
action.  The  debtor  would  certainly  take 
an  appeal  from  a  judgment  before  an 
^dennan.  This  would  mean  a  trial  in  our 
Bommon  Pleas  Court.  Your  client  would 
^ve  to  be  present.  The  costs  of  suit  in- 
ciMing  the  trial  would  be  considerable. 

■However,  if  your  client  desires  to  bring 


Money,  Money 

The  Service  Bureau  is  getting  a  flood 
of  inquiries  about  the  reliability  of  var¬ 
ious  companies  dealing  in  old  coins. 
Most  such  concerns  sell  catalogues  and 
in  some  cases  it  appears  to  be  the  chief 
business.  Catalogue  sales  are  boosted 
by  intimation  that  the  country  is  full 
of  valuable  old  coins.  That  is  not  so; 
coins  are  valuable  because  they  are 
scarce,  therefore  a  particular  coin  that 
has  many  duplicates  is  not  valuable. 

Coin  collecting  is  a  nice  hobby  and 
occasionally  you  may  find  one  that  is 
worth  real  money. 


Some  Recent  Claims  Settled 
By  Service  Bureau 


NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Burton  Archibald.  New  Kingston _ $  8.60 

(.settlement  for  eRtts  sold) 

Horace  Branner,  East  Branch  _  2.00 

(refund  on  mail  order) 

Russell  Livermore.  Harford  Mills  _  1.00 

(reftmd  on  mail  order) 

James  T.  Morrison,  Cambridge  _  1.43 

(refrmd  on  mail  order) 

Walter  DuMond,  Cincinnatus  _  30.44 

(balance  received  on  gasoline  Iiill) 

Mr.  and  Mrc  P"  nv  '  _  85.00 

(pai't  payment  for  produce  sold) 

Mrs.  Arthur  Potts,  Mecklenburg  _  3.00 

(returns  on  eggs  sold) 

John  Kuzmich,  Greenwich  _  2,25 

(balance  due  on  account) 

Peter  Siemenski,  Jamesport  _  7.00 

(na'-ment  received  for  produce) 

Burton  Gallent,  Cato  _  10.00 

(part  oavment  for  produce  .sold) 

Harry  Wasneck,  East  Bethany  _  2.41 

(refund  on  mail  order) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Walter  Fink.  Flemington  _  3.15 

(payment  for  prodtice  sold) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs.  James  Frawley,  Towanda  _  22.03 

(b.alance  received  on  eggs  sold) 

MARYLAND  , 

Henry  Dubbs.  Reisterstown  _  9.45 

(reftmd  on  in.surance  policy) 

VERMONT 

Walter  DiiFresne,  North  Williston  _  15.00 

(refund  on  mail  order) 


TOTAL _ $202.76 


Claims  Settled  Where  No  Money 

Was  Involved 

NEW  YORK 
J.  A.  Sharpe,  South  Kortright 

(adjustment  on  magazine  sub.scjiption) 

Mrs.  Ruth  Richards.  Boston 

(adju.stment  on  magazine  .snh.scription) 

J.  Ruth  Robinson.  Po'iglikeeosie 
(adjustment  on  n>nvs  reoorts) 

Frank  J.  Rathbiin.  Red  Creek 
(adjustment  on  contract  for  car) 

Mrs.  E.  M  Sh^.  Cobleskill 
(mail  order  adjusted) 

Willis  Aiichampaugh,  Deianson 

(adjustment  on  magazine  sub.scrijitinn) 

Colin  Reside.  Shavertown 

(ad’U.stment  on  magazine  .subscription) 

Eugene  Titus.  Chateaugay 

(adjustment  on  order  of  paint) 

NEW  JERSEY 
Forman  S.  Hunt,  Freehold 

(adjustment  on  life  m.surance  policy) 

Harry  Mad  ore,  Sewell 

(adjustment  on  mail  order) 

MARYLAND 

W.  E.  Brown,  Gbit 

(adjustment  on  mail  order) 

DELAWARE 

Thomas  Moore,  Wyoming 
(adjustment  on  mail  order) 

VERMONT 
Freda  G.  Thompson,  Starksboro 
(adjustment  on  magazine  subscription) 
CONNECTICUT 
Arthur  Bennett,  Pomfret  Center 
(adjustment  on  mail  order) 
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Motor  vehicle  deaths  in  the  United  States 
soared  to  new  heights  in  1935,  reaching  a 
total  of  36,400  as  compared  with  36,101 
for  the  previous  year. 


Be  sure  to  renew  your  policy 


A.  A.  Associates,  Inc. 


LIMITED  $1.00  POLICIES 


Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y. 


The  pullet  on  the  right  is  5  weeks  ol<L  In 
weight,  development,  and  feathering  she  is 
way  ahead  of  her  age.  The  breeding  program  that 
produces  birds  like  this  deserves  a  lot  of  credit. 
The  feeding  progr^  is  equally  important. 

Since  she  was  hatched,  this  puUet  has  had 
nothing  but  G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash  and 
water.  She  is  old  enough  now  to  eat  a  little  grain. 
By  giving  your  chicks  small  amounts  of  scratch 
grains  at  4  to  6  weeks,  and  gradually  increasing 
the  amount  until  at  12  weeks  they  are  eating  half 
grain  and  half  mash,  you  automatically  take  care 
of  the  changing  requirement  of  growing  birds 
for  protein  and  other  nutrients. 

G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash  is  built  to 
produce  rapid  gains  during  the  period  when  chicks 
can  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  their  feed.  Fine 


flavor  and  texture  encourage  them  to  eat  lots  of 
it  right  from  the  start.  The  minimum  of 
protein  is  carefully  selected  from  several  sources 
which  supplement  each  other  for  high  feeding 
efficiency.  Every  needed  mineral  is  present,  with 
special  attention  to  quantity  and  ratio  of  calcium 
and  phosphorus,  which  are  required  in  largest 
amounts.  Vitamins  A,  B,  D,  E  and  G — each  with 
a  definite  function — are  included  with  a  margin  of 
safety.  For  instance,  the  Vitamin  D  potency  of  the 
Cod  Liver  Oil  Concentrate  (used  at  of  the 


COOPERATIVE 
G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


mash)  is  checked  on  growing  chicks  at  levels  as 
low  as  1  /20%  of  the  ration. 

In  all,  more  than  twenty  tests  and  check-ups  are 
made  on  ingredients  and  finished  feed  to  make 
sure  that  the  mash  measures  up  to  the  high 
standards  set  for  it. 

The  recommended  feeding  program  with 
G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash  is  simple  and 
easy  to  follow.  Both  the  feed  and  the  feeding 
program  have  behind  them  years  of  observation 
and  testing  to  determine  the  exact  requirements 
of  growing  chicks.  The  accuracy  of  this  work  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  G.L.F.  Starting  & 
Growing  Mash  is  way  out  in  front  as  the  leading 
choice  of  poultrymen  in  this  territory.  Already 
more  than  twice  as  many  poultrymen  are  using 
this  feed  as  were  using  it  at  this  time  last  year. 


The  'Hortheast  Grows  Potatoes  and 


Planting  potatoes  in  Aroostook  County.  Northern  Maine 
grows  160,000  acres,  yielding  about  50  million  bushels.  New 
York  State  has  200,000  acres  of  spuds,  and  other  northeastern 
States  250,000  acres.  Better  quality  and  grading  will  be 
necessary  to  hold  markets  for  Northeastern  potatoes. 

Below — Harvesting  Long  Island  lettuce  grown  under  irrigation. 


Fresh  home-grown  vegetables,  well  displayed,  attract  consumers  to 
this  roadside  market  near  Rome,  N.  Y.  This  relatively  new  way  to 
sell  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  recent  years. 

In  the  circle  above  —  Celery  is  an  important  muck  land  crop. 

The  Northeast  ships  about  2,500  cars  each  year. 

In  the  circle  at  the  left  —  Cold  frames  on  the  farm  of  Christensen 
and  Rand  near  Hartford,  Conn.  John  Christensen  is  president  of 
the  National  Vegetable  Growers  Association. 

Below  —  An  onion  field  in  Wayne  County,  New  York.  New  York 
grows  9,000  acres,  Massachusetts  2,000,  and  New  Jersey  3,500. 


Other  Vegetables 


T^HESE  CROPS  are  the  third  most  import¬ 
ant  source  of  farm  income  for  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  readers  and  are  outranked 
only  by  milk  and  poultry  products.  Few  real¬ 
ize  the  rapidly  growing  importance  of  vege¬ 
table  crops,  caused  by  the  increasing  consum¬ 
er  demand  for  this  type  of  food. 


SPECIAL  SPRING  and  GARDEN  NUMBER  —  BEST  ISSUE  YET 
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Henry  Ford  pioneered  the  idea  of  low-cost  truck  transportation.  His 
idea  was  to  make  a  truck  so  low  in  price  and  so  economical  to  run  that 
every  farmer  could  afford  to  own  it.  Henry  Ford  knows  that  a  good 
farm  truck  must  be  reliable,  economical,  and  a  good  performer.  • 
These  ideas  of  Ford's  are  ideas  that  every  farmer  agrees  with.  •  Ford 
V-8  Trucks  have  been  proved  by  the  past  on  the  toughest  farm  haul¬ 
ing  jobs.  For  1936,  Ford  V-8  Trucks  have  been  improved  for  the 
FUTURE.  Every  part  is  made  to  match  the  high  quality  of  the  V-8  en¬ 
gine.  Your  Ford  dealer  invites  you  to  try  one  ...  on  your  own  farm. 
Get  in  touch  with  him  today  and  set  a  date  for  an  "on-the-job"  test. 


THE  OMU  TRUCK  AT  m  PRICE  THAT  GIVES  YOU  ^  THESE  FEATURES 

80-horsepower  V-8  truck  engine  .  .  .  full-floating  rear  axle  with  straddle-mounted  pinion 
.  .  .  full  torque-tube  and  radius-rod  drive  .  .  .  quick-action  safety  brakes  .  .  .  big,  11 -inch 
heavy-duty  clutch  .  .  .  truck-type  four-speed  transmission  .  .  .  deep,  rugged  frame  with  full- 
channel-depth  cross-members  .  .  .  durable  baked-enamel  finish.  You  need  ail  these  feature^ 
In  a  modern  farm  truck. 

•  Any  new  112-inch  wheelbase  Ford  V-8  Commercial  Car  can  be  purchased  for  $25  a  month, 
with  usual  low  down-payment.  Any  new  131  i^-'nch  or  157-inch  wheelbase  Ford  V-8  Truck  can 
be  purchased  with  the  usual  low  down-payment  on  the  new  UCC  per  month  Finance  Plans. 


Sass  and  Applesass 


Fruit  on  Every  Farm? 

"What  has  become  of  the  old-fashioned 
family  orchard?  Why  can’t  farmers  grow 
more  of  the  fruits  that  their  grandparents 
iid  on  these  northeastern  farms?’’ 

— R.  J.  K.,  Mass. 

Fruits  disappeared  off  from  most  of 
the  eastern  farms  outside  of  the  inten- 
:ive  fruit  growing  districts  because  of 
,he  rapid  increase  of  disease  and  insect 
pests.  Apples  and  other  fruits  for  home 
use  could  be  restored  to  these  farms  pro¬ 
viding  farmers  appreciate  them  enough 
to  be  willing  to  give  them  the  same  care 
that  they  would  give  any  other  crop.  Be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  apple  scab  and  a  dozen 
and  one  other  diseases  with  which  the 
modern  grower  now  contends,  good  apples 
could  be  grown  almost  anywhere  an  ap¬ 
ple  tree  would  grow.  All  you  did  was  to 
set  out  a  tree,  trim  it  a  little  and  wait. 
Today  fruit  trees  have  to  be  sprayed  sev¬ 
eral  times  during  the  season. 

No  single  practice  would  bring  more 
real  living  back  to  farms  than  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  more  fruits  for  home  use. 

— J.  M.  L.,  New  York. 

❖  ^5 

By  the  Case  or  the  Carton? 

Judging  from  the  trend  of  the  times, 
the  future  will  see  few  farmers  pro¬ 
fitably  retailing  their  own  produce.  Long 
haul  trucking,  better  refrigeration,  and 
the  chain  stores  have  made  fruits  and 
vegetables  "in  season’’  throughout  the 
year.  This  has  killed  the  farmer’s  "neai-- 
by’’  market.  He  now  must  compete  with 
the  Idaho  potato  grower,  the  California 
poultryman,  and  the  Texas  or  Florida 
trucker  though  he  sell  to  his  next  door 
neighbor. 

Competition  is  stiff.  These  men  are 
specialists  in  raising  crops  as  the  chain 
stores  are  at  selling.  It  costs  money  to 
deliver  produce — gas  for  the  truck  (or 
car),  egg  cartons,  retail  packages  for 
fruit  and  vegetables.  All  these  cut  the 
profits  even  if  a  man  is  willing  to  throw 
in  his  own  time  for  nothing. 

And  no  matter  how  good  your  product, 
the  average  customer  will  not  pay  more 
than  the  current  chain  store  price  for 
that  article.  It  makes  no  diffei'ence  if  the 
store  price  is  for  “storage"  eggs  while 
yours  are  candled  Grade  A,  fresh  from 
the  nests,  the  village  housewife  will  not 
dig  down  into  her  pocketbook  for  the  ex¬ 
tra  five  cents  you  must  charge  to  come 
out  even.  Price  is  what  she  looks  at  every 
time.  Yet,  if  we  send  a  case  of  these 
same  candled.  Grade  A  eggs  to  the  egg 
auction  in  the  city,  we  receive  more  net 
per  dozen  than  we  could  by  the  single 
dozen  here  in  the  village.  The  city  whole¬ 
sale  price  is  greater  than  the  local  re¬ 
tail  price.  The  same  is  true  of  potatoes. 
Evidently  the  local  trade  is  not  willing 
to  pay  the  price  for  quality.  But  this  is 
not  the  worst  feature. 

We  have  a  relative  who  peddles  out  his 
own  stuff  and  "gets  all  there  is  in  it,”  as 
he  says.  He  admits  the  credit  question 
is  hard  to  solve.  People  don’t  mind  if  the 
chain  store  refuses  credit  but  if  a  farm¬ 


er  asks  cash  on  delivery,  they  get  mad 
and  stop  buying.  They  seem  to  feel  an  in¬ 
dividual  is  bound  by'  some  law  of  na¬ 
ture  to  give  unlimited  credit.  Mr.  M.  told 
of  one  customer  who  told  him  frankly, 
"When  I  have  money  I  buy  of  the  chain 
stores:  when  1  haven’t  I  buy  of  you.”  A 
very  few  customers  like  that  can  take  all 
the  joy  out  of  retailing. 

Perhaps  the  time  is  soon  coming  when 
direot-to-the-customer  selling  will  be  out 
of  date  as  is  the  surrey  for  a  modern 
Sunday  joy-ride.  Economic  necessity  may 
force  farmers  to  market  their  produce 
wholesale.  We  may  soon  be  selling  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits  and  potatoes  at  cooperative 
auctions  patterned  on  the  egg  auction 
where  a,  man  who  puts  up  a  quality  pro¬ 
duct  gets  paid  for  his  extra  effort  and 
the  customer  is  also  satisfied. 

—Mrs.  H.  R.  B. 
^  * 

Farm  Electrification  in  Vermont 

There  is  considerable  active  interest  in 
rural  electrification  in  Vermont.  The 
County  Farm  Bureaus  have  established 
Rural  Electrification  Committees  to  aid 
in  working  out  the  local  problems,  and 
the  State  Farm  Bureau  has  put  on  a  man 
to  aid  in  coordinating  the  work  of  the 
county  committees.  My  position  as  Ex¬ 
tension  Engineer  is  new  since  August  this 
year,  and  I  am  attempting  to  take  care 
of  the  educational  side  of  rural  electrifi¬ 
cation.  There  can,  however,  be  no  sharp 
division.  Since  August  this  year,  several 
of  the  power  companies  have  put  on  ad¬ 
ditional  men  to  take  care  of  the  farm 
service. 

Figures  of  the  Vermont  Planning  Board 
and  the  Edison  Institute  indicate  that 
Vermont  is  already  32  per  cent  electrified, 
with  about  31  per  cent  of  the  farm  acre¬ 
age  as  based  on  average  figures.  Most 
of  the  main  highways,  except  through 
wooded  sections,  have  electric  lines.  We, 
in  Vermont,  feel  that  the  remainder  of 
the  rural  electrification  work  is  probably 
on  its  way,  and  that  a  few  years  should 
see  most  farms  connected  that  will  re¬ 
main  permanently  in  agriculture. 

The  three  largest  electric  companies 
are  seriously  endeavoring  to  devise  a  plan 
which  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  farmer 
at  the  present  time,  but  which  will  not 
seriously  handicap  the  companies  by  tak¬ 
ing  on  so  many  new  extensions  that  a 
proportion  of  them  will  not  be  self-sup¬ 
porting.  In  the  meantime  the  Farm  Bur¬ 
eau  and  the  Electrical  Association  will 
study  the  rural  plans  of  all  of  the  opera.t- 
ing  companies  and  the  ability  of  farmers 
to  use. electricity  in  their  operations  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  both  land  classification  and  the 
farm  credit  statement,  that  they  may  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  plan  applicable  to  most  of  the 
state.  We,  in  Vermont,  have  not  so  far 
planned  or  zoned  our  land  agriculturally, 
but  it  is  felt  that  there  are  probably  cer¬ 
tain  sections  which  should  never  be  serv¬ 
ed  by  high  line  because  of  the  added  bur¬ 
den,  and  neither  pressure  nor  optimism 
should  cause  these  lines  to  be  built. — H. 
N.  Stapleton,  Extension  Agricultural  En¬ 
gineer,  Burlington,  Vt, 
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By  PAUL  WORK 


At  the  right: — This  is  Golden  Cross.  Others  look  a  good 
deal  like  it,  some  considerably  earlier  and  still  with 
sizable  ears.  If  you  have  never  tried  the  FI  hybrid  in- 
breds,  it’s  high  time. 

Below: — Detroit  Dash  Red  is  the  standby  for  late  beets 
for  home  table,  cannery,  or  storage.  Round,  smooth, 
slender-tailed,  it  shows  a  very  deep  red  interior  color 
with  little  if  any  light  zoning. 


hit  but  it  is  not  as  easily  grown  and  blanched  as 
Golden  Self  Blanching.  So  we’ve  been  calling  for  a 
self -blanching  Pascal  for  a  long  time  and  here  it  is, 
or  at  least  a  good  start  toward  it.  It’s  called  Golden 
Pascal,  and  it  has  a  thick  leafstalk,  tenderness, 
flavor,  minimum  of  string  and  is  easily  blanched,  be¬ 
side  being  a  yellow  rather  than  a  green  variety. 

Straight  8  cucumber  has  eight  inches  of  length 
though  not  8  cylinders.  Here’s  where  the  breeders 
went  after  a  type  and  worked  till  they  got  it — it  is 
prolific,  with  lots  of  female  or  fruiting  blossoms, 
long,  of  medium  diameter,  well  filled  out  rather  than 
tapering  at  the  ends  and  of  fine  dark  green  color.  It 
looks  good  for  either  home  or  market. 

Earliness  is  a  perennial  goal  with  the  northern 
gardener.  Black  King  is  a  hybrid  eggplant  from 
Japan,  not  very  large  but  prolific  and  said  to  be  a 
couple  of  weeks  earlier  than  Black  Beauty. 

Early  Gilbo  is  a  trifle  earlier  than  the  peas  of  the 
Stride  group  mentioned  last  year  (Giant  Stride,  Mid¬ 
season  Giant,  Asgrow  40,  and 
others). 

Waltham  Beauty  from  the 
Market  Garden  Field  Station 
and  Windsor  A  from  the 
Connecticut  Experiment 
Station  are  steps  toward  an 
early  and  more  prolific  pep¬ 
per  with  the  plump  shape 
and  thick  flesh  of  California 
Wonder.  King  of  the  North 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 


Quest  for  Quality  in  Squash  reveals  Delicata  ( above ),  Buttercup, 
Quality,  Delicious,  Golden  Delicious,  Table  Queen.  Try  them 
and  see  which  offers  your  idea  of  richness,  bouquet,  aroma, 
smoothness,  and  dignity. 

Top  photo: — To  call  them  String  Beans  is  slander  nowadays 
for  most  snap  beans  are  stringless,  and  Pencil  Pad  above  is  one 
of  the  best  waxes.  Try  Tender  green  for  the  other  color. 

Below: — This  intimate  snapshot  of  a  “litter”  of  young  straight 
neck  squashes  rivals  Ed.  Harrisons  frankest  cow  photos  often 
found  on  this  page. 


Five  below  outside,  the  partner  in  a  big  plush 
chair  tries  to  read  with  a  blanket  all  around. 
Skipper  the  kitty  eyes  a  fly  that  flits  from  curtain 
to  ceiling  and  back  again,  and  I’m  trying  to  keep 
the  radiator  warm  by  leaning  against  it.  But  Rym 
Berry  has  received  a  seed  catalogue,  and  I  have 
forty.  Today  my  students  sowed  cabbage,  lettuce, 
celery  and  beets  in  the  greenhouse.  Like  the  trout 
fisherman  mending  his  rod  and  testing  his  line,  one 
waits  not  for  April.  Really  the  garden  season  is 
perennial. 

“Still  stand  by  the  old  standbys’’  is  good  advice 
but  also  coyly  plant  little  rows  of  the  new  suitors 
that  come  noisily  serenading  the  garden  gate. 

Disease  resistance  steps  forward.  Golden  Cross 
sweet  corn,  an  FI  hybrid  inbred,  resists  Stewart’s  dis¬ 
ease  and,  besides,  it  offers  quality  to  match  Bantam 
and  a  big  crop  of  well-filled  ears  with  very  uniform 
growth  habit  and  maturity.  It’s  cheap  enough  now 
for  any  one  to  use  at  home  or  commercially. 

Not  too  early  is  Golden  Cross.  So  breeders  are 
deep  in  the  quest  for  merit  to  arrive  a  week  or  two 
earlier.  Connecticut  Station  has  developed  (and  a 
seedsman  or  two  offer)  Bancross,  Spancross,  Sen- 
cross  and  Marcross,  all  top  crosses  with  one  inbred 
parent.  Seneca  Golden  is  a  promising  FI  hybrid,  with 
both  parents  inbred,  that  looks  promising,  only  a 
few  days  later  than  Golden  Early  Market,  with  good- 
sized  ears  and  other  merits. 

Canada  Gold  is  early  and  has  good-sized  ears  for 
first  marketing.  It  is  not  an  inbred. 

Coming  back  to  disease  resistance,  fusarium  or 
yellows  of  cabbage  seem  more  troublesome  than 
formerly,  as  it  has  been  for  years  in  Wisconsin.  The 
list  of  resistant  strains  is  now  fairly  complete  so 
you’d  better  try  some  if  you  are  beginning  to  be 
bothered. 

Jersey  Queen.  Jersey  Wakefield  type;  Resistant 
Detroit.  Early  Copenhagen  type;  Marion  Market. 
Second  early  Copenhagen  type;  Globe.  Glory  type. 

Wisconsin  Hollander.  Late.  This  still  needs  selec¬ 
tion  to  bring  it  into  line  with  better  strains  of  Dan¬ 
ish  or  with  resistant  strains  of  other  varieties. 

Fusarium  or  yellows  of  celery  is  giving  some  con¬ 
cern  on  New  York’s  muck  lands.  Michigan  Golden 
was  bred  at  the  Michigan  Experiment  Station.  In 
addition  to  being  fusarium  resistant,  it  is  vigorous 
in  growth,  of  medium  heart  and  a  little  later  than 
most  strains  of  Golden  Self  Blanching. 

The  toothsome  quality  of  Giant  Pascal  makes  a 
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Taxes  Will  Ruin  America 

OOK  AT  THESE  headlines  in  a  newspaper 
dated  March  4,  or  for  that  matter,  similar 
ones  in  any  newspaper : 

ROOSEVELT  ASKS  CONGRESS  FOR 
$1,600,000,000  TAX  ON  COR¬ 
PORATE  SURPLUSES. 

*  *  * 

ROOSEVELT  CALLS  FOR  MOST  DRAS¬ 
TIC  REVISION  OF  TAX  STRUC¬ 
TURE  SINCE  1913. 

*  *  * 

ROOSEVELT  PLANS  NEARLY  TWO 
BILLION  MORE  FOR  RELIEF. 

Says  a  recent  Washington  news  dispatch ; 
“The  Senate  broke  all  speed  records  for  appro¬ 
priation  bills  by  approving  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  a  $2,889,000,000  measure,  including  $1,- 
730,000,000  to  pay  bonus,  $440,000,000  for  new 
farm  subsidy  program,  and  $719,000,000  to  pay 
running  expenses  of  a  host  of  independent  extra¬ 
ordinary  government  agencies.”  Total  is  a  peace¬ 
time  record  for  a  regular  appropriation  bill. 

(jrovernment  is  now  spending  over  $2,000,000 
a  year  for  office  space  rented  in  Washington,  in 
addition  to  all  new  office  space  that  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  recently  by  government’s  new  building 
program. 

But  all  that  is  only  just  the  start.  It  considers 
not  the  huge  and  constantly  increasing  State  tax 
budget,  and  the  local  taxes  right  down  to  the  last 
school  district.  Don’t  get  it  into  your  head  either 
that  you  escape  some  of  these  taxes,  for  the  in¬ 
direct  taxes  of  the  Federal  government  are  in 
large  part  passed  on  to  the  ultimate  consumer, 
which  means  you.  In  payment  of  direct  taxes 
real  estate,  which  constitutes  most  of  farm  prop¬ 
erty,  pays  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  tax  bill 
but  is  only  30  per  cent  of  the  wealth.  More  than 
that,  we  of  this  generation  are  not  paying  all 
these  taxes.  They  would  put  all  of  us  out  of 
business.  So  we  are  doing  the  nice  job  of  pass¬ 
ing  the  buck  to  our  children  through  huge  bor¬ 
rowings.  What  a  fine  heritage !  How  proud  our 
children  will  be  of  the  spenders  of  their  father’s 
time. 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  is  not  a  spender  but  is  one  of  the 
few  conservative  business  men  in  Washington, 


This  family  has  always  been  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  agriculture  and  get  their  living 
by  tilling  the  soil.  They  live  near  Cohocton, 
New  York. 

These  pictures  of  older  family  groups  are 


was  asked  recently  by  a  Congressional  committee 
what  would  happen  if  at  any  time  the  United 
States  could  not  sell  her  securities  to  borrow 
money  from  the  future  with  which  to  carry  on. 
Said  Mr.  Morgenthau  in  efifect :  “The  moment 
the  United  States  cannot  sell  its  bonds,  that  mo¬ 
ment  this  nation  zvill  face  chaos.”  That  is  right, 
and  that  is  just  what  we  are  going  to  face  unless 
these  crazy,  irresponsible,  extravagant  govern¬ 
ment  spenders  can  be  stopped.  Most  of  them  do 
not  know  the  value  of  an  honest  dollar  gained 
through  hard  physical  toil,  which  is  the  only  real 
way  of  knowing  the  value  of  money. 

Look  around  you,  compare  the  spenders  with 
the  thrifty  in  your  neighborhood.  Who  are  the 
men  that  you  trust?  Is  it  the  ne’er-do-well  who 
has  six  broken  down  unpaid  for  cars  in  his  yard 
and  tries  to  plunge  more  and  more  into  debt,  or 
is  it  the  man  who  pays  as  he  goes?  Compare 
these  two  kinds  of  individuals  and  then  ask  your¬ 
self  if  government  is  any  different  from  an  in¬ 
dividual,  if  government  can  spend  its  way  out  of 
the  depression.  Many  people  in  this  country  be¬ 
lieve  that  “everybody  else  is  getting  his,  I  may 
as  well  get  mine.”  Unless  individual  citizens  will 
assume  more  responsibility,  unless  public  opinion 
can  be  aroused  to  the  danger  of  the  violation  of 
this  fundamental  principle  of  thrift,  the  savings 
of  individuals  will  soon  be  entirely  wiped  out  by 
taxation,  and  we  will  all  be  on  relief.  Who  will 
do  the  “reliefing”  then? 

Dairy  Prices  Go  Up  Without  State 

Control 

HERE  is  a  perfectly  natural  and  reasonable 
fear  on  the  part  of  dairymen  that  if  State 
milk  price  control  is  removed  prices  will  go  back 
to  where  they  were  in  1933  before  control. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record : 

In  the  Chicago  Milk  Shed,  milk  control  vfts 
discontinued  on  March  2,  1935,  at  the  request  of 
the  Dairymen’s  Cooperative  Association,  called 
the  Pure  Milk  Association.  This  organization 
wanted  the  opportunity  to  renew  collective  bar¬ 
gaining.  What  happened  ?  The  net  price  to 
farmers  in  Chicago  under 'milk  control  Decem¬ 
ber  1934  was  $1.66  a  hundred.  Without  control, 
in  Decerriber  1935,  a  year  later,  the  price  was 
$1.95  a  hundred,  or  29  cents  more.  During  the 


among  the  most  remarkable  ever  received  by 
American  Agriculturist.  Study  these  fine  faces, 
note  their  intelligence  and  high  character.  Such 
as 
try. 


same  period  in  the  New  York  milk  shed,  under 
milk  control,  farmers  in  December  1934  received 
an  average  of  $1.90;  and  in  December  1935, 
$1.98,  or  onlv  8  cents  more. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  Qiicago  for  r 
price  comparison.  Erom  1933,  when  price  con¬ 
trol  in  New  York  State  went  into  effect,  until 
January  1936,  the  average  price  of  milk  to  farm¬ 
ers  went  up  78  per  cent,  an  increase  for  which 
the  Milk  Control  Board  seems  to  take  credit.  But 
other  dairy  products,  prices  of  which  are  set  by 
competition  and  on  which  the  control  board  had 
no  effect,  went  up  approximately  equal  amounts. 

For  example,  during  the  same  period  from 
1933  to  1936,  the  wholesale  price  of  butter  at  j 
New  York  went  up  98  per  cent ;  cheese  at  New 
York  went  up  59  per  cent,  and  in  Wisconsin,  78 
per  cent.  Also,  the  price  of  western  cream  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  increased  88  per  cent  and  the 
prices  paid  by  condensaries  to  farmers  in  the 
north  central  area  went  up  66  per  cent. 

There  in  a  nutshell  you  have  the  reason  why 
farm  organizations  which  have  been  studying  1 
these  figures  carefully  wish  to  get  some  substi¬ 
tute  for  State  milk  price  control.  Statements 
that  prices  will  go  down  when  control  is  remov¬ 
ed  have  no  basis  in  fact,  for  quite  the  contrary 
is  true.  As  an  emergency  measure,  price  control 
helped  at  first.  It  is  not  helping  now,  and  the 
same  principle  applies  here  as  to  the  Triple  A. 

It  is  time  to  take  government  operation  out  of 
both  business  and  agriculture. 

Now,  that  does  not  mean  that  anybody  advo¬ 
cates  doing  away  with  all  control.  The  substi¬ 
tute  plan  which  has  been  suggested  by  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  places  the  responsibility  upon  the  in¬ 
dustry  itself  for  actual  price  fixing  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  markets  in  the  milk  shed,  but  in  full  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets.  -When  prices  are  to  be  agreed  upon 
for  any  market,  organizations  of  producers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  independents,  would  meet  with  the 
dealers  and  with  a  representative  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  sitting  in.  After  prices  are  agreed  to  under 
this  plan,  the  Department  would  coo])erate  with 
the  industry  to  enforce  them.  This  plan  would 
not  eliminate  price  control  but  would  put  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  it  on  the  people  who  make  and 
sell  milk.  All  other  features,  including  such 
things  as  licensing  of  dealers,  full  reports  to  the 
State,  etc.,  of  the  present  law,  would  be  retained. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  hope  dairymen  will  ^ 
get  what  they  want  in  the  way  of  a  new  milk 
control  law.  If  they  want  the  present  law  to  be 
continued,  that  is  their  privilege.  Our  only  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  make  sure  that  all  the  facts  are  under¬ 
stood  before  a  decision  is  made. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

The  other  day  I  was  telling  with  great  glee  a 
story  which  was  new  to  me.  When  I  got 
through,  a  friend  in  the  group  laughed  and  laugh¬ 
ed  and  laughed.  Much  pleased,  I  asked  him  why 
the  story  tickled  him  so,  to  which  he  replied :  “I 
was  just  thinking  about  how  I  kicked  the  slats 
off  my  cradle  the  first  time  I  heard  that  story! 

When  somebody  used  to  tell  my  brother, 
George  Duff,  an  old  wornout  wormy  chestnut,  he 
would  puU  a  little  card  out  of  his  pocket  and 
hand  it  to  the  would-be  story  teller.  On  the  card 
was  written,  “GRANDPA  USED  TO  TELL 
THAT  ONE.” 

My  sentiments  about  old  chestnuts  are  well  ex¬ 
pressed  by  this  jingle : 


Whatever  trouble  Adam  had, 

No  man  in  days  of  yore 
Couli  say  when  Adam  told  a  joke, 
“I’ve  heard  that  one  before.” 


THE  CAWARD  FAMILY 

iCight  members,  total  ages  626  years.  All  over  three  score  and  ten. 


Martha  E.,  70. 
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By  JAMES  S.  MORSE 


The  MUSKMELON  was  one  of  the  first 
plants  to  come  to  the  new  world  from 
Europe,  having  been  brought  by  Columbus  to 
Haiti  in  the  year  1494.  Being  a  semi-tropical 
plant  it  was  well  adapted  to  that  warm  climate, 

■  and  with  practically  no  diseases  to  attack  it  there 
at  that  time  its  culture  was  simple.  Obviously  its 
journey  northward  was  rather  slow  as  the  colder 
climates  were  not  favorable  to  this  plant  whose 
natural  environment  was  in 
the  sunny  south  on  the  hot 
sandy  soil.  Now  after  442 
years  the  melon  has  migrat¬ 
ed  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  even  the 
southern  shores  of  Canada 
grow  exceptionally  good 
crops  of  high  quality  mel¬ 
ons. 

However,  melon  culture 
has  not  become  easy  in  the 
north,  as  only  an  occasion¬ 
al  farmer  has  been  able  to 
make  a  success  of  growing 
them  except  in  some  of  the 
ideal  melon  sections  such  as 
are  found  around  Roches¬ 
ter,  New  York;  Benton 
Harbor,  Michigan,  and 
Rocky  Ford,  Colorado. 

While  one  farmer  makes  a 


EDITOR’S 

NOTE: 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
crops  we  have  seen  is  Mr. 
Morse’s  big  field  of  fine 
melons  at  Levanna,  Cayuga 
County  (Central  New  York). 
He  has  proved  that  they  can 
be  grown  and  sold  at  a 
profit  in  the  Northeast  and 
he  tells  us  how  he  does  it  in 
this  article.  Your  farm  may 
be  adapted  to  melons,  and 
there  is  a  market  for  good 
quality  ones  in  some  nearby 
city.  Bat  we  suggest  that 
you  try  it  oat  on  a  small 
scale  at  first. 


The  large  thick  meated  Bender’s  Sur¬ 
prise  is  the  only  variety  that  we  grow. 
There  is  no  danger  of  mixture  as  there  is 
no  other  melon  field  within  several  miles. 

mention  the  field  planting  of  seeds. 
Simply  mark  carefully  and  cover 
the  seeds  about  one  inch  deep  with 
very  fine  soil  in  checks  about  four 
by  six  feet,  placing  perhaps  eight  or 
ten  seeds  in  a  hill  about  May  25 
or  as  soon  as  the  ground  becomes 
warm. 

The  other  method  much  used  is  to 
start  the  plants  in  paper  pots  in  a 
green  house  or  hot  bed  about  April  15 
so  the  plant  will  be  ready  to  set  in  the 
field  June  first.  This  will  often  bring 
the  melons  slightly  earlier,  but  the 
real  success  of  melons,  there  are  perhaps  one  plant  may  be  less  hardy  and  less  resistant  to 

hundred  who  fail.  For  the  past  fourteen  years  disease.  While  this  can  be  and  is  practiced  large- 

we  have  never  failed  to  have  a  really  good  crop  ly  by  the  commercial  grower,  there  are  but  few 

on  about  one  acre ;  yet  on  nearly  two  hundred  busy  farmers  who  can  take  the  time  for  so  much 

acres  of  land  there  are  not  more  than  four  acres  hand  work  at  that  time  of  the  year, 

where  we  would  think  of  planting  this  crop.  As  soon  as  the  melon  plants  appear  above  the 

The  melon  plant  is  very  delicate  as  compared  ground  one  must  be  prepared  to  protect  them 
to  other  garden  plants.  The  roots  will  not  pene-  from  the  bugs  as  one  never  knows  when  the 

beetles  are  going  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  armies  of  mil- 


trate  any  soil  which  shows  much  resist¬ 
ance,  therefore  a  very  loose  soil  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  good  growth.  However,  looseness 
is  not  the  only  requisite.  No  matter  how 
loose  the  soil  may  be,  it  apparently  must 
contain  much  sand.  This  loose  sandy 
soil  mixed  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
fine  rotted  manure,  and  having  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  about  500  pounds  of  superphos¬ 
phate  per  acre,  seems  to  make  the  ideal 
soil  condition.  A  liberal  application  of 
hen  manure  will  often  help. 

Besides  having  a  suitable  soil,  the  cli¬ 
matic  condition  should  be  favorable  as 
even  a  light  frost  may  destroy  the  crop 
either  in  the  spring  or  fall.  Therefore, 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  try  to  grow  mel¬ 
ons  in  high  altitudes  or  in  the  valley 
where  early  frost  would  be  likely  to  de¬ 
stroy  them. 

As  it  is  essential  to  keep  the  soil  loose, 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  plow  the 
ground  until  well  on  toward  planting 
time.  The  more  thoroughly  the  humus 
and  phosphate  can  be  mixed  with  the  soil 
the  better.  I  prefer  deep  plowing  as  many  of 
the  fine  rootlets  will  penetrate  quite  deep  if  the 
soil  is  such  as  will  allow  it.  In  dry  seasons  it  is 
necessary  that  they  do  go  deep  to  secure  a  good 
water  supply.  With  a  well  prepared  soil  I  have 
never  known  a  season  when  it  was  so  dry  as  to 
harm  the  crop  seriously.  Moreover  dry  weather 
Js  less  favorable  for  the  development  of  such 
bacterial  diseases  as  attack  the  melon. 

There  are  several  methods  of  planting,  each 
of  which  has  its  advantages.  First,  I  would 


The  root  system  which  proves  conclusively 
that  this  plant  must  have  abundance  of  room. 


lions.  If  each  plant  is  kept  covered  with  a  dust 
which  contains  about  65  per  cent  carbonate  of 
lime,  20  per  cent  copper  sulphate,  and  15  per  cent 
calcium  lead  arsenate,  it  will  be  quite  safe  from 
either  insects  or  bacterial  diseases.  Such  dust  can 
be  bought  from  Farmers  Co-operatives  or  large 
drug  stores  at  about  five  cents  per  pound. 

Unless  the  conditions  for  germination  are  very 
favorable  the  beginner  will  be  surprised  to  find 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  seeds  will  have 
produced  plants,  and  he  will  be  fortunate  if  near¬ 
ly  every  hill  has  at  least  one  plant.  However, 
one  plant  is  all  that  is  needed.  Just  as  soon  as 
the  plants  are  well  started,  they  should  be  thinned 
to  one  in  a  hill.  Each  plant  should  produce  at 
least  four  or  five  good  sized  melons;  therefore, 
it  is  obvious  that  it  should  have  plenty  of  room 
and  soil  from  which  to  derive  plant  food. 

Cultivation 

On  land  that  is  so  heavily  fertilized  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  crop  of  melons  weeds  will  also  thrive 
equally  as  well  if  allowed  to  grow.  For  the  first 
month  they  may  be  cultivated  both  ways  with  a 
team,  or  even  a  tractor  if  a  little  hand  work  is 
done  around  the  plants.  But  after  that  time  it 
is  necessary  to  direct  the  vines  in  rows  one  way 
and  cultivate  with  a  narrower  machine. 

By  August  if  the  plants  have  grown  profusely 
it  may  be  necessary  to  discontinue  the  cultivator 
entirely.  Unless  the  ground  is  very  free  from 
weeds  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  a  considerable 
amount  of  work  with  the  hoe.  A  field  may  be 
kept  clean  until  August  first  and  even  then  prac¬ 
tically  ruined  by  weeds,  as  the  plants  must  not 
be  crowded  or  shaded  by  weeds. 


SAP 


—  By  "RYM”  BERRY 


o 


^UT  around  Tobey- 
town  they  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  hang  buckets 
on  the  maple  trees.  They 
do  that  every  year  out 
around  Tobeytown  and 
just  about  now. 

Some  winters  are  long 
and  cold.  Others  are  so 
mild  and  balmy  it’s 
hardly  possible  to  fill  the 
ice  house.  And  every 

time  the  season  runs  to 
extremes  in  either  direc¬ 
tion,  excitable  people  as¬ 
sert  that  our  climate  is  changing,  that  the  celes¬ 
tial  bodies  have  slipped  in  their  courses  or  that 
the  Gulf  Stream  has  moved  in  closer  to  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.  But  I  notice  that  neither  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  the  weather  nor  unverified  conclusions 
about  the  Gulf  Stream  have  much  effect  upon 
the  maples.  They  stick  to  the  regular  order  of 
business,  undisturbed  by  rumors.  When  the  days 
have  sufficiently  lengthened  and  the  mounting 
sun  has  attained  a  certain  altitude  over  Michigan 
Hill,  the  maple  trees  always  get  a  strange,  tickling 


sensation  and  something  has  to  be  done  about  it 
—  right  away  and  with  a  bucket. 

There  was  a  piece  in  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  about  the  first  of  February  that  said  maple 
syrup  had  been  so  cheap  in  recent  years  it  hardly 
paid  to  tap  the  trees,  but  that  things  looked  bet¬ 
ter  now  and  it  might  be  a  smart  idea  to  tap  this 
year  in  a  big  way  and  sell  syrup  in  bottles  with 
good  looking  labels.  That’s  a  good  sensible  way 
of  looking  at  the  subject  but,  bless  your  heart, 
there  is  still  another  way.  To  me  the  first  run 
of  sap  is  an  annual  mystic  ceremony  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  catching  yourself  a  mess  of  suckers, 
or  eating  dandelion  greens  to  thin  the  blood,  or 
going  trout  fishing  on  the  opening  day,  or  having 
green  peas  from  one’s  own  garden  on  the  Fourth 
of  July.  Whatever  the  market  price,  every  well 
conducted  family  ought  to  tap  at  least  one  maple 
every  year  and  boil  down  some  syrup  —  even 
though  it’s  only  a  cupful  —  just  as  a  gesture  of 
gratitude  for  the  free  gifts  of  the  good  earth. 
The  symbols  of  old  customs  should  be  retained 
even  though  the  necessities  have  departed.  And 
it’s  a  good  thing  to  use  that  one  cup  of  syrup  for 
demonstration  purposes.  It  may  have  become 
economically  sound  for  a  {Turn  to  Page  34) 


WLuskmelons  in 

the  Northeast 
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Manure  taken  directly  from  barn  to  field 

and  properly  applied,  has  a  proven  fertility  value  of  $5.50  ana 
more  per  ton.  That  value  should  be  pure  gain  for  you.  Leaching,  fer¬ 
menting  and  rotting  rapidly  steal  away  this  fertility.  You  can  prevent 
such  losses  by  spreading  at  more  frequent  intervals  with  a  NEW  IDEA 
—  the  one  spreader  which  has  proved  that  it  is  sturdy  enough  to 
handle  tough  unrotted  manure  under  all  conditions.  Other  losses  occur 
when  the  manure  is  not  scattered  evenly  or  shredded  and  pulverized 
finely  enough.  No  spreader  ever  excelled  the  NEW  IDEA  at  this  task. 


Hauling  costs,  too,  are  reduced  by 
the  NEW  IDEA  —  handy,  short 
turning,  easy  to  load  —  lightest  in 
draft  of  any  spreader  ever  built. 
And  finally,  when  it  comes  to 
durability  and  FREEDOM  FROM 
REPAIRS,  the  famous  NEW 
IDEA  quality  beats  the  world. 
Farmers  call  it  “the  lifetime 
spreader.”  That’s  why  NEW  IDEA 
makes  manure  management  PAY. 

Two  sizes.  Model  8  for  heavy 
users.  Model  9  for  the  average 
farm.  Mail  the  coupon  today  for 
complete  description. 


NEW  IDEA  Steel 
FARM  WAGON 


Replaces  the  sturdy 
wood  wheel  wagon 
of  older  days.  Better  made,  more  dur¬ 
able,  lighter  running,  safer,  handier. 
Equipped  with  the  famous  NEW  IDEA 
wheels,  which  have  stiff  staggered  spokes 
to  resist  severest  side  strain,  and  high 
carbon,  long  wearing  rims.  Twin  roller 
bearings,  renewable  sleeves. 


New  Idea,  Inc.  I 

Factories 

Coldwater,  Ohio  Sandwich.  III. 


NEW  IDEA,  Inc.,  Dept.  28  Coldwater,  Ohio  •’ 
Send  free  information  on  items  checked. 


KlEW  IDEA 

■  ^  INCORPOR  AT  E  D  W  ▼ 

Farm  Equtpmerrt 


I 


Manure  Spreaders  .  .  □ 
Steel  Farm  Wagons  .  □ 

Ha-y  Loaders . □ 

Side  Delivery  Rakes  .  □ 
Hand  Com  Shelters  .  □ 
Feed  Mixers . □ 


Transplanters  .  .  .  .  □ 
Gasoline  Engines  .  .  □ 

Com  Pickers . □ 

Portable  Elevators  .  .  □ 
Husker-Sh redder  s  .  .  □ 
Power  Com  Shelters  □ 


Name- 


Address- 


)  United 

States 

R  u 

bber  Company 

NICH 

COPPER  SULPHATE 

gives  best  results  in  home  mixed 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

Always  uniform — 99%  pure! 

Write  for  new  booklet,  “Bordeaux 
Mixture — Its  Preparation  and  Use.” 

NICHOLS  COPPER  CO. 

A  Unit  of  the  P helps  Dodge  Corporation 
40  WALL  ST..  N.  Y.  C.  •  230  N.  MICH.  AVE.,  CHICAGO 
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OUT  ON  A  LIMB  ..  BY  FRANK  APP 

buying  Spray  "Materials 


I  SUPPOSE  there 
is  no  commodity, 
handled  in  a  large 
way  and  OTld  to 
growers,  that 
varies  so  much  in 
value  as  the  ma¬ 
terials  w  e  pur- 
chase  for  the 
spraying  of  our 
fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  The  price  of  oil  emulsion  will  vary 
all  the  way  from  12  to  30  cents  a  gallon. 
Since  there  is  no  standard  other  than 
the  percentage  of  oil,  we  must  buy  on 
past  experience  and  the  agent’s  repre¬ 
sentation.  Some  of  the  larger  growers 
are  making  their  dwn  oil  emulsion. 
While  this  seems  to 
be  meeting  with 
satisfaction,  never¬ 
theless  the  kind  of 
oil  purchased,  or  the 
emulsifier,  differs 
since  standards  are 
too  indefinite.  In 
other  words,  we  still 
do  not  know  enough 
about  oils  ,to  limit 
their  selection  with 
a  definite  analysis 
or  a  specific  emulsi¬ 
fier. 

Some  growers  are 
using  a  light  lubri¬ 
cating  oil  with  a  sul- 
phonation  test  of 
about  80,  with  a  vis¬ 
cosity  of  108  to  113, 
and  boiling  range 
eSO^-TTO®  F.  The 
various  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  using  differ¬ 
ent  emulsifiers.  The 
amoimt  of  informa¬ 
tion  available  on  oils 
is  altogether  too 
limited.  I  should 
like  to  see  some  bright  young  research 
worker  prepare  a  good  bulletin  on  oils, 
emulsifiers,  stickers  and  spreaders, 
which  would  be  authentic,  reasonably 
cohiplete,  and  written  so  a  farmer 
could  understand  it. 

Cresylic  acid  prices  are  higher  than 
a  year  ago.  Manufacturers  claim  much 
of  this  stock  is  being  used  as  a  dis¬ 
infectant  by  Italy  in  its  war  with 
EJthiopia.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the 
higher  price  I  think  we  will  continue 
to  use  cresylic  acid  with  oil  emulsion. 
We  have  always  found  it  quite  effective 
as  a  first  control  for  aphis,  used  in  the 
delayed  dormant  application. 

Scab  and  Codling  Moth 

I  just  received  an  inquiry  from  a 
grower  who  tells  me  he  is  finding  it 
difficult  to  control  scab  and  codling 
moth.  Unfortimately,  he  has  not  given 
me  his  spraying  practice,  or  the  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  the  past.  I  have  found 
it  most  satisfactory  to  control  scab  by 
using  lime  sulphur  beginning  with  the 
delayed  dormant,  and  continuing  until 
the  petal  fall  spray  has  been  applied. 
For  orchards  heavily  infested  with 
scab  the  foliage  must  be  kept  covered 
continuously  throughout  this  period. 

Some  spraying  schedules  call  for  a 
lime  sulphur  spray  for  the  delayed 
dormant,  another  for  the  pre-pink,  an¬ 
other  for  the  pink,  and  then  one  for  the 
petal  fall.  We  start  our  sprayers  and 
keep  them  going  every  day,  with  only 
one  purpose  in  view,  ngmely,  keeping 
the  foliage  covered.  Some  seasons  that 
are  wet  and  cold  prolong  the  blossom 
period. 

•  The  interval  between  the  pink  spray, 
just  before  the  blossoms  open,  and"  the 
petal  fall  is  too  long  to  leave  without 
spraying.  The  leaves  keep  on  growing 


and  this  new  growth  will  be  infected 
by  the  shooting  scab  spores  if  it  is  a 
rainy,  wet  period.  All  of  the  good  work 
of  the  pre-blossom  sprays  can  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  waiting  too  long  for  the 
petal  fall  spray,  in  a  wet  season. 

For  orchards  badly  infected  with 
scab,  it  may  be  desirable  to  continue 
the  use  of  lime  sulphur  longer  than  the 
petal  fall  spray.  You  do  this,  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  risk  of  stimting  your  foli¬ 
age,  retarding  the  development  of  next 
year’s  buds,  and  producing  fruit  with  a 
dull  finish.  If  the  foliage  is  thoroughly 
covered  at  aU  times,  loith  wettable  sul¬ 
phurs  instead  of  lime  sulphur,  there  can 
be  no  infection  from  scab.  The  advant¬ 
age  of  lime  sulphur  is  that  it  will  kill 
scab  infections  as 
well  as  protect 
against  scab.  As 
soon  as  we  pull  over 
into  the  field  of  wet- 
table  sulphurs  we 
must  understand 
that  our  protection 
is  from  coverage, 
and  coverage  is 
made  possible  only  by 
thorough  spraying, 
at  intervals  not  too 
far  apart  and  with 
material  that  will 
stick  to  the  foliage 
instead  of  running 
to  the  ground.  Some 
of  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  stickers  and 
spreaders  make 
strong  claims  for 
the  value  of  the 
spreaders  as  stick¬ 
ers.  I  question 
whether  many  of 
them  have  great 
value  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  A  few  appear 
as  though  they 
might  have  merit  as  a  sticker  as  well 
as  a  spreader. 

Non-Poisons  for  Sodling  Moth 

Many  small  growers  of  fruit  wish  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  using  a  washer  to 
eliminate  arsenical  residues.  We  have 
found  it  possible  to  substitute  nicotine 
sulphate  with  bentonite  clay,  for  lead 
arsenate.  I  would  use  lead  arsenate  for 
the  petal  fall  and  the  first  few  cover 
sprays.  I  would  also  use  for  the  first 
cover  sprays,  nicotine  sulphate  and 
bentonite  clay  in  addition  to  the  lead 
arsenate.  This  will  kill  aphis  and  do  a 
most  thorough  job  of  eliminating  all 
codling  moth.  If  bentonite  clay  is  not 
available  it  is  possible  to  buy  wettable 
sulphurs  containing  about  two-thirds 
bentonite  clay.  The  amount  necessary 
to  use  is  not  large  and  the  cost  moder¬ 
ate.  I  much  prefer  to  use  this  material 
rather  than  risk  a  bentonite  clay  which 
has  not  been  thoroughly  tried. 

L,ess  Than  a  Bushel  Per  Family 
On  February  1st  we  had  twenty-four 
million  bushels  of  apples  in  storage, 
which  is  less  than  one  bushel  per  fami- 
This  is  a  small  number  of  apples, 
every  family  in  the  United  States 
consumed  fruit.  The  government  is 
buying  apples  for  relief  purposes.  I 
have  recommended  that  these  should  be 
distributed  direct  to  the  families  by 
truck,  in  bushel  lots.  In  some  states 
they  propose  to  pay  the  local  stores 
twenty  cents  a  hundred  weight,  for  dis¬ 
tributing  these  apples.  This  cost  would 
allow  the  delivery  in  bushel  lots,  from 
the  warehouses  or  the  freight  cars,  di¬ 
rect  to  the  family.  I  believe  this  is  the 
way  we  should  merchandise  apples, 
rather  than  a  few  pounds  at  a  time.  A 
bushel  of  apples  will  only  last  a  few 
weeks  in  a  family  of  moderate  size. 


On  February  1,  apples  in  storage  totaled 
less  than  a  bushel  per  family. 
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Purina 

STARTENA 

Now fortified  with 

PUR-A-TENE 

Protects  life  and  Health/ 

• 

This  is  a  year  when  you  can’t  aflFord  to  take  chances. 

Every  chick  you  raise  this  spring  means  twice  as  much 
profit  as  it  did  four  or  five  years  ago.  That’s  why  more 
poultry  raisers  than  ever  before  are  starting  their  chicks 
on  Purina  Startena. 

For  years  Startena  has  been  known  as  America’s  finest 
starting  feed.  Now  it  is  made  even  better  by  the  addition 
of  Pur-a-tene,  the  new  feeding  discovery  that  is  found  only 
in  Startena.  Pur-a-tene  is  a  vitamin  A  concentrate  that 
helps  fortify  chicks  against  disease  and  infections.  Enough 
Pur-a-tene  is  added  to  each  bag  of  Startena  to  step  it  up 
IVt.  times  in  vitamin  A  activity. 

«  Two  pounds  of  Startena  per  chick — that’s  all  it  takes 
to  give  you  the  kind  of  chicks  you  want  at  six  weeks. 
See  your  Purina  dealer  today  —  have  Startena  on  hand 
when  your  chicks  arrive! 
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Purina  Mills  - 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


A  "GROWING”  GAME 

WE  ALL  enjoy  playing  games.  I  want 
to  suggest  a  game — a  "growing” 
contest  in  which  every  member  of  your 
family  can  enter. 

Who  can  grow  the  tallest  wheat  m  Ten 
Days?  Yes,  I  mean  ten  days.  I  have  gotten 
together  a  litde  celluloid  tray  and  two  enve¬ 
lopes  filled  with  sand  and  wheat.  These, 
with  a  i2-page  booklet  on  GROWTH,  will 
be  sent  to  you  for  lo  cents,  which  is  less 
than  the  cost  of  postage,  printing,  and 
handling  charges. 

You  fill  the  tray  two-thirds  full  of  sand. 
Plant  the  grains  of  wheat  in  the  sand,  and 
moisten  with  water.  Place  the  tray  where 
all  the  family  can  watch  the  wheat  grow. 
Moisten  the  sand  each  day.  In  about  five 
days  the  wheat  will  sprout.  In  ten  da3^,  if 
you  are  a  good  wheat  grower,  you  wiU  have 
wheat  several  inches  high,  and  then  maybe 
Father  will  see  which  member  of  the  family 
has  the  tallest  and  healthiest  and  best 
wheat,  and  maybe,  too,  he  wUl  present  a 
nice  book  like  “I  Dare  You”  ($1.25  post¬ 
paid)  as  a  prize  for  the  one  who  wins. 

Now,  when  you  see  this  wheat  in  the 
little  tray  growing  right  before  your  eyes, 

I  want  you  to  imagine  that  tfiose  tiny  green 
shoots  are  you — your  Bigger  You.  You  plant 
and  grow  crops.  You  feed  and  grow  live¬ 
stock.  But  how  much  are  you  growing 
yourself? 

Personal  growth  means  strength  from 
your  physical  soil,  nourishment  from  your 
mind,  warmth  from  the  sunshine  of  your 
spiile,  and  roots  deep  down  in  the  spiritual 
fovmdation — and  creative  energy  at  your 
daily  tasks. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

The  booklet  I  will  send  you  outlines  a 
program  that  will  help  you  develop 
that  Bigger  You.  It  will  give  you  a  sugges¬ 
tion  which  my  good  friend.  Dr.  Charles  R- 
Brown,  Dean  Emeritus  of  Yale  Divinity 
School,  gave  to  our  Purina  employees 
recently.  He  told  us  to  “Grow  Wheat.” 
Stop  worrying  about  the  Tares.  Sin  and 
selfishness  and  troubles  will  always  grow 
side  by  side  with  the  wheat — but  “GROW 
WHEAT!”  Face  your  difiBculties.  Life  is 
an  up-hill  road.  Tares  are  everywhere.  The 
job  of  all  of  us  who  want  to  make  our  lives 
mean  something  in  building  a  better  world 
is  to  sow  charity,  love,  kindness,  gentleness, 
and  peace.  Then  when  the  harvest  comes, 
the  sins  and  troubles  and  selfish  Tares  will 
be  gone. 

You  have  no  idea  how  this  “Grow  Wheat” 
idea  will  solve  so  many  of  your  problems. 
If  you  are  going  to  m^e  four-square  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  days  ahead,  you  and  you  alone 
must  plant  and  grow  ph3reical,  mental, 
social,  and  spiritual  wheat.  For  the  ne^ 
month,  every  time  you  are  tempted  to  criti¬ 
cize  someone  else,  try  helping  him  instead. 
When  you  get  to  thinking  about  all  your 
troubles,  try  thinking  about  all  you  have 
to  be  thankful  for.  When  you  get  to  worry¬ 
ing  about  the  Tares,  go  out  and  grow  some 
more  Wheat.  It  wiU  change  your  whole 
outlook  on  Life. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

Not  only  in  your  home,  but  in  your 
school,  and  in  your  Sunday  School 
you  will  find  my  “Grow  Wheat”  game 
intensely  interesting.  It  will  illustrate 
in  a  new  emd  fascinating  manner,  to 
young  people  especially,  that  their  big¬ 
ger  selves  depend  on  growth — physical, 
mental,  social,  and  spiritual  growth. 
But  at  any  rate,  for  ten  cents  each,  1 
will  send  you  as  many  of  these  sets  as 
you  wish,  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 
My  purpose  in  doing  this  is  that  I  want 
you  to  meet  your  Bigger  You. 

Wm.  H.  Danforth, 

Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  Offices, 

898  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Homewood  FlirUUiotts,  White  and  Black  Pointer  Bitch,  oumed  hy  H.  M.  Curry,  Jr*,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


FLIRT  ”  Field  Champion 


Among  all  the  bird  dogs  in  America,  Home- 
wood  Flirtatious  (“Flirt”  for  short)  stands 
out  the  1935  champion.  At  the  National  Cham¬ 
pionship  Field  Trial  at  Grand  Junction,  Tenn., 
Flirt  proved  her  mettle.  Speed,  range,  bird  finds 
— Flirt  had  everything!  One  perfect  creature  in 
whom  Nature  put  that  delicate,  natural  bal¬ 
ance  of  all  the  elements  that  make  a  champion. 

The  champion  Flirt  is  Nature  at  her  best- 
one  of  Nature’s  rarest  masterpieces.  She  looks 
like  other  dogs — four  legs,  a  head,  a  body,  a 
tail,  but  she’s  not  just  a  dog.  She’s  a  proud  and 
proven  champion — a  champion  in  the  field. 


Another  dog  may  look  a  little  like  her — but  he’s 
still  just  a  dog. 

And  here’s  another  field  champion,  Namral 
Chilean  Nitrate — another  one  of  Nature’s 
rarest  masterpieces.  Like  the  champion  pointer. 
Natural  Chilean  has  that  proud  and  priceless 
gift — something  over  and  beyond  mere  nitroi, 
gen — natural  balance  of  the  many  fertilizer 
elements — the  vital  impurities — the  Natural 
blend  and  balance  that  make  a  champion. 
That’s  the  vital  spark.  That’s  why  “Flirt”  isn't 
just  a  dog.  That’s  why  Natural  Chilean  isn’t 
just  a  fertilizer. 


Natural  Chilean  contains  almost  tujo  score  of  major  and  minor  elements 
such  as  boron,  magnesium,  manganese,  iodine,  culctum,  potassium,  etc,— 
each  a  vital  element  in  growth  and  healthy  development  of  plants. 


,EAN  NITRATE 


OF  SODA 

WITH  VITAL  IMPURITIES  IN  NATURE'S  OWN  BALANCE  AND  BLEND 
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It  may  save 
you  time,  cash, 
and  a  lot  of 
grief 
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Each  tear,  more  and  more  farmers  are 
ordering  their  fertilizer  packed  in 
modem  Bagpak  paper  bags.  Try  them 
once  and  you’ll  see  why.  Your  back 
will  be  grateful — Bagpak  bags  weigh 
only  loo  pounds.  Your  clothes  will  be 
cleaner,  for  there  is  no  sifting  with 
Bagpak  bags.  All  the  fertilizer  you  buy 
goes  into  your  drill — ^not  on  your  over¬ 
alls  and  the  floor  of  your  truck. 

Four  thick  walls  of  tough,  specially 
made  kraft  paper  make  the  Bagpak  bag 
strong,  tight  and  clean.  Moisture  can’t  get 
in — ^fertiUzer  stays  in  drillable  condition. 
No  loss  from  sifting — you  get  all  the  ferti¬ 
lizer  you  pay  for,  a  saving  of  i%  to  2%. 


LOOK  roil  TMI» 
CUSHION  STITCH. 

IT  WON'T  TCAR  OUT 


B/IGP/TK- 


See  the  Bagpak  bag  at  your  dealer’s. 
Examine  its  tough  multi-wall  constme- 
tion.  Inspect  the  exclusive  Bagpak 
closure,  the  Cushion  Stitch  that  will  not 
tear  out,  yet  opens  in  a  jiffy.  Then  tell 
your  dealer  you  want  your  next  order  of 
fertilizer  delivered  in  these  sturdy  bags. 
After  one  trial,  no  other  bag  will  be 
good  enough  for  you. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write 


BAGPAK,  INC.- -220  EAST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Save  Money  on  Tractor  Parts, 

Lugs,  pulleys,  flywheels,  all  other  tractor  parts. 
Brand  new.  Average  saving  50%.  Satisfac- 
'  tion  guaranteed.  Write  for  32  page  free  catalog. 

Irving’s  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  ^'^‘iLufNo"is: 


USED  TRACTOR  PARTS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

World’s  largest  wreckers:  22  acres,  tractors,  trucks,  cars. 
Also,  will  buy  all  makes  tractors.  Write,  wire,  phone. 

Elmwood  Auto  Wrecking  Company,  Inc. 
Galesburg,  -  -  Illinois. 


Left:  Milton,  an  early  fall  apple  of  the  McIntosh  type,  has  all  the 
delectable  flavor  and  aroma  of  the  tribe.  Right:  the  Cortland 
ripens  later  than  the  McIntosh,  keeps  longer,  but  most  important, 

hangs  to  the  tree  better.  ' 


Some 

Cjood  ^^pples 


Ip  ADAM  had  “standardized”  the 
apple,  and  the  little  sour  crab  had 
come  down  to  us  with  Original  Sin,  I 
wonder  if  there  would  be  people,  as 
there  now  are,  who  would  say,  “The 
apples  we  have  are  good  enough!” 

At  an  apple  growers’  convention 
some  years  ago,  the  slogan  “Six  Sorts 
Sufficient”  was  advocated,  and,  if  I  re¬ 
member  rightly,  adopted.  Six  sorts  of 
apples  furnish  about  one-thousandth  of 
the  flavors,  aromas,  colors,  uses,  sizes, 
and  seasons  that  the  Creator  put  as 
potentialities  when  he  selected  the  ap¬ 
ple  as  the  fruit  of  fruits  to  tempt  Eve. 
I  do  not  see  how  the  apple  grower  who 
plants  the  varieties  his  father  planted 
can  lift  up  his  head  with  any  hope 
whatsoever  for  the  future.  I  should  look 
upon  a  nurseryman’s  catalog  which  does 
not  list  a  goodly  assortment  of  new 
fruits  as  of  interest  only  as  an  antique. 

Beginning  with  early  apples,  let  us 
consider  some  of  the  new  apples. 

The  best  early  apples  of  a  generation 
ago  were  Early  Harvest,  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent,  Primate,  Red  Astrachan,  and 
Williams  Red.  Some  of  these  might 
now  be  planted  for  the  sake  of  variety, 
but  there  are  several  new  sorts  better 
than  any  of  these. 

Early  McIntosh  is  the  old  McIntosh 
ready  to  eat  in  August,  an  apple  with 
the  most  alluring  flesh  and  flavor  to  he 
found  in  any  of  the  world’s  thousands 
of  apples.  Who  can  name  an  early 
apple  with  fewer  faults  of  fruit  than  a 
McIntosh  ready  to  eat  in  August? 

Lodi  is  in  tree  and  fruit  the  type  of 
Early  Transparent,  but  the  fruit  is 
larger,  better  for  dessert  or  cooking, 
and  the  tree  is  much  more  vigorous. 

Melba  is  similar  to  Early  McIntosh; 
the  fruit  is  of  just  as  high  quality  but 
lighter  in  color  and  with  a  slightly 
softer  flesh  which  bruises  easily. 

These  three  good  early  apples  will 
sell  well  in  any  market  but  are  par¬ 
ticularly  recommended  for  roadside 
stands  and  home  orchards. 

At  the  turn  of  the  present  century, 
one  would  probably  have  selected  for 
fall  apples  Alexander,  Wolf  River, 
Maiden  Blush,  Fall  Pippin,  Oldenburg, 
W  ea  1 1  h  y,  Gravenstein,  or  Twenty 
Ounce.  No  one  would  now  think  of 
planting  the  first  four  of  these  for  mar¬ 
ket  and  only  Fall  Pippin  for  home  use. 
Of  the  other  five,  red  strains  of  Graven¬ 
stein,  Twenty  Ounce,  and  Duchess 
ought  to  be  considered.  Wealthy  has 
long  been,  and  still  is,  the  best  early- 
bearing  variety  to  be  used  as  a  filler. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  not  many 
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new  fall  apples,  though  there  is  great 
and  urgent  need  for  better  sorts  for 
this  season  for  all  purposes.  Two  new 
ones  should  receive  consideration  in 
regions  where  McIntosh  strains  thrive: 

Milton  is  an  early  fall  apple  of  the 
McIntosh  type  with  the  delectable 
flavor  and  aroma  of  all  its  tribe.  The 
fruits  are  handsomer  than  those  of  any 
of  its  kind  and  the  tree  is  about  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

Loho,  another  of  the  McIntosh  tribe, 
bears  large  handsome  fruits,  but  comes 
in  season  with  McIntosh,  which  it  does 
not  guite  equal  in  either  fruit  or  tree. 

For  winter  apples,  the  Rip  Van 
Winkles  would  plant  Baldwin,  Northern 
Spy,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Rome 
Beauty,  or  perhaps  Yellow  Newtown 
or  Jonathan.  In  the  ten  or  twelve 
northern  apple  States,  Baldwin  ought 
never  to  be  planted  again  —  thousands 
of  orchards  in  which  every  Baldwin 
succumbed  to  cold  during  the  past  few 
years  is  sufficient  reason.  Rome  Beau¬ 
ty  is  too  poor  in  quality;  Northern  Spy 
is  standard  in  quality,  but  takes  too 
long  to  come  into  bearing;  the  fruits  of 
Jonathan  and  Yellow  Newton  are  of  the 
best,  but  run  small  and  the  trees  are 
shy  bearers.  In  this  lot  of  old  standards, 
Rhode  Island  Greening  is  still  by  far 
the  best  green  apple  for  the  north. 

For  the  great  northeastern  apple 
region,  McIntosh  is  almflst  a  universal 
favorite  for  home  and  market.  It  is 
the  nearest  to  an  all-round  apple  we 
have.  It  gives  the  apple  growers  in 
the  northeastern  States  an  opportunity 
to  specialize  in  a  distinctive  fruit  which 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  can  be  grown 
quite  so  well.  It  has  three  offspring 
which  may  surpass  it  for  some  char¬ 
acters  or  soils. 

Cortland  ripens  later  than  McIntosh, 
keeps  longer,  fruits  are  larger  and 
handsomer,  but  even  so  it  would  hardly 
be  worth  planting  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  it  hangs  better  to  the  tree 
than  McIntosh.  Some  like  it  better,  oth¬ 
ers  think  it  not  as  good  as  its  parent. 

Macoun  ripens  later  and  keeps  longer 
than  Cortland,  is  as  good  in  quality, 
the  apples  a  darker  red.  It  is  a  not¬ 
able  addition  to  the  red-skinned,  white- 
fleshed,  richly-flavored  apples  of  the 
McIntosh  family.  By  the  author  it  is  re¬ 
garded  affectionately  as  it  commemor¬ 
ates  the  name  of  the  late  W.  T.  Macoun, 
of  Ottowa,  Canada,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  North  American  pomologists. 

Kendall  is  later  than  Macoun,  dark 
solid  red  and  of  highest  quality.  Ken- 
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dall  seems  now  to  be  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  of  the  late-ripening  Mclntoshes.  It 
is  in  most  characters  of  fruit  an  im¬ 
proved  McIntosh. 

The  introduction  of  Delicious  is  one 
of  the  great  landmarks  in  American 
pomology.  Unfortunately,  the  apples 
of  this  splendid  variety  nm  a  little 
small  in  the  northeastern  States.  There 
are  three  hybrid  descendants  of  De¬ 
licious  in  which  the  fruits  are  larger: 

Medina,  Newfane,  and  Orleans,  all 
have  the  same  unique  shape,  the  same 
rich,  delectable  taste  which  is  the  chief 
asset  of  the  parent,  but  run  larger  in 
size,  keep  later,  and  have  better  tree 
characters.  Newfane  is  probably  the 
best  of  the  three.  Some  would  prefer 
the  parent  or  one  of  the  two  good  red 
strains,  Starking  and  Richared.  De¬ 
licious  apples  do  not  have  as  large  size 
nor  as  handsome  color  as  those  from 
the  West,but  are  even  better  in  quality. 

Golden  Delicious,  in  no  way  related 
to  the  Red  Delicious,  is  another  out¬ 
standing  landmark  —  the  very  best  ap¬ 
ple  of  its  color  introduced  in  the  last 
hundred  years.  The  fruits  are  golden 
yellow,  handsome  in  shape,  with  firm, 
juicy,  richly-fiavored  flesh.  When  well 
grown,  all  of  the  fruit  characters  are 
admirable  but  on  some  soils  in  the 
Northeast  the  apples  run  a  little  small 
and  shrivel  in  common  storage. 

A  generation  ago,  sweet  apples  were 
grown  in  every  orchard,  but  now  are 
scarcely  planted,  greatly  to  the  loss  of 
lovers  of  good  apples.  Two  new  sweet 
apples  are  better  than  any  of  the  old 
sorts: 

Sweet  McIntosh  and  Sweet  Delicious, 
both  accurately  described  by  their 
names,  ought  to  be  found  in  every 
home  orchard  and  ought  to  sell  particu¬ 
larly  well  at  roadside  stands. 

Nowadays  we  seldom  see  a  russet 
apple.  Russet  apples  have  a  flavor  to 
be  found  in  their  kind  only;  they  keep 
longer  than  any  other  apples ;  they 
make  the  best  cider;  and  their  tough- 
ish  skins  make  them  the  best  of  all 
shippers.  Here  are  four  good  reasons 
why  russet  apples  should  be  grown : 
All  russets  are  beautiful  fruits,  with 
their  yellow  skins  intermixed  with 
brown  and  tinged  with  a  rich,  dull  red 
on  the  cheek  to  the  sun.  After  fun  ma¬ 
turity,  there  is  a  sugary  flavor  with  a 
peculiar  tang  that  sets  russet  apples 
apart  from  all  others  of  their  kind. 
Surely,  apple  growers  will  not  let  this 
delicious  fruit  wholly  disappear.  There 
are  no  new  russets  —  though  there 
ought  to  be  —  and  Roxbury  and  Golden 
must  still  be  planted. 

In  an  article  in  the  “American  Agri¬ 
culturist^’  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  mention¬ 
ed  a  refinement  recently  discovered  in 
fruits.  I  said  that  “triploid  fruits  have 
the  highest  vitamin  content”;  and  that 
“diploid  fruits  are  the  best  pollenizers 
and  that  the  trees  are  hardier  than 
those  of  the  triploids.”  Now  I  am  ask¬ 
ed  to  define  “diploids”  and  “triploids”. 

All  plants  have  within  their  cells 
microscopic  bodies,  the  chromosomes, 
which  are  bearers  of  hereditary  char¬ 
acters  as  well  as  all  life  processes. 
These  chromosomes  pass  from  parent 
to  offspring,  but  since  it  takes  two 
parents  for  each  offspring,  only  half 
the  chromosomes  of  each  parent  make 
the  union.  This  half  number  is  scien¬ 
tifically  called  the  “haploid  set”.  Two 
haploid  sets  make  a  “diploid  set”.  Oc¬ 
casionally  more  than  two  sets  of 
chromosomes  get  together  in  the  cells 
of  a  plant,  making  “triploids”,  “tetra- 
ploids”,  and  “polyploids”. 

To  discover  new  and  better  combina¬ 
tions  of  chromosomes  is  now  part  of  the 
fascinating  game  of  breeding  new 
truits,  suggestive,  as  are  many  other 
things,  of  the  great  probability  that  for 
successive  generations  down  to  Judg¬ 
ment  Day  plant  breeders  will  continue 
to  find  something  new  in  fruits;  sug¬ 
gestive,  also,  of  how  dense  our  ignor- 
3^ce  still  is,  in  spite  of  modem  science, 
of  all  living  things. 


"  It's  No  Job  for 
a  Tenderfoot  Oir. 


OUR  PLYMOUTH  STANDS  AN  AWFUL  BEATING!” 


mmm 


with  no  time  for  a  wash  before  Frank  left  on  another  2,000-mile  trip. 


Mud?  certainly.  Just  in  off  “the  range’ 


A  CERTIFIED  INTERVIEW  WITH  FRANK 
AND  GRAHAM  WITHERSPOON,  LIVE  STOCK 
COMMISSION  AGENTS,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

AT  THE  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Ex- 
-AA.  change,  the  brothers  Frank  and 
Graham  Witherspoon  are  known  as 
smart  cattlemen  .  .  .  and  they’re  just 
as  smart  in  buying  a  car! 

“We  cover  six  states,”  says  Frank 
Witherspoon,  “and  we  have  to  average 
over  6,000  miles  a  month  to  do  it. 
That’s  no  job  for  a  tenderfoot  car  .  .  . 
we’ve  got  to  have  a  car  that  will  stand 
up— and  a  car  that’s  absolutely  safe!” 


IN  THEIR  LIVE  STOCK  Commission  busmess,  me  W  imerspoon  brotners  drive  across 
six  states.  They  average  6,000  miles  a  month  . . .  over  ^1  kinds  of  roads. 


This  modern  “range  riding”  takes  them  into  plenty  of  places  there  just  aren’t 
any  roads  . . .  and  the  big  1936  Plymouth  goes  cross-country. 


After  owning  “All  Three”  low-priced 
cars,  the  Witherspoon  brothers  pick 
Plymouth.  They  want  those  100  per 
cent  hydraulic  brakes  .  .  .  the  Safety- 
Steel  body  . . .  the  driving  comfort  and 
ease  of  handling . . .  Plymouth’s  famed 
features  and  economy. 

“In  34,000  miles  of  driving  our  last 
Plymouth,”  Graham  says,  “I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  we  spent  more  than  ten  dollars 
for  repairs.  Lots  of  oUr  customers  and 
friends  have  changed  to  Plymouth  be¬ 
cause  of  that  one  fact  alone!” 

That’s  a  great  report.  And  Plymouth 
owners  all  over  the  world  know  that. 


for  country  or  city  .  .  .  farm  roads  or 
boulevards . . .  Plymouth  has  the  econ¬ 
omy,  the  safety,  the  comfort  and  the 
reliability  everybody  wants  in  a  car 
today.  Experience  proves  it. 

Then,  too,  any  one  can  see  it’s  the 
most  beautiful  of  “All  Three”  leading 
low-priced  cars  . . .  and  the  biggest. 

Before  you  buy  any  car,  ask  your 
Chrysler,  Dodge  or  De  Soto  dealer  to 
let  you  drive  this  big,  beautiful  1936 
Plymouth.  Take  it  out  on  the  road  and 
give  it  a  real  try-out. 

PDMOUTH  DIVISION  OF  CHRYSLER  CORP. 


Intist  on  the 
Official  Chrysler  Motors 
Commercial  Credit  Company 

Of  TIME  PAYMENT 
D/“  PLAN 

Araaable  tbronsban  PLYMOUTH  Dealer* 

You  pay^  for  credit  accommodation  only 
of  1%  per  month  on  your  original  un¬ 
paid  balance.  To  arrive  at  your  original 
unpaid  balance:  1.  Add  cost  of  insurance 
to  cost  of  car.*  2.  Deduct  down  payment 
—  cash  or  trade-in. 

Result  is  Original  Unpaid  Balanca* 

*1b  tone  tUtcs  s  smsU  lesal  docomentary  fee  ia  required. 

PAY  S25  A  MONTH—INCLUOWG  EVERYTHING 

l$5io^ 


AND  UP,  LIST  AT  FACTORY,  DETROIT 
SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT  EXTRA 


BUILDS  ; 
CREATCARS 
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From  sunup  to  sundown  you  cover  more  ground  and  do  more  work 
with  the  Row  Crop  ^^70” — or  else  quit  earlier — with  more  spare 
time  for  other  things.  Think  what  it  means  to  your  crops  to  gain 
even  a  week's  time  with  your  spring  work. 

When  the  land’s  right — you  turn  12  to  13  acres  in  a  10-hour  day 
in  3rd  speed — and  even  in  "tough  going”  records  of  9  to  10  acres 
in  2nd  speed  are  not  unusual.  That’s  plowing!  And  this  great 
Sunshine  Saver  is  faster,  too,  for  harrowing  —  planting  —  and 
cultivating.  Why?  Because  this  3,000-pound,  6-cylinder,  2 -plow 
Tractor  has  balanced  working  power  and  working  weight.  All 
excess  load  has  heen  sheared  off.  There’s  far  less  wasted  energy. 


THERE  ARE  TWO  VOV'  ON  THE  DRAWBAR 


..."70”  H-C  (High  Compression  for- Gaso¬ 
line)  and  ''70”  K-D  (for  Kerosene  or  Dis¬ 
tillate).  Both  have  a  new  Governor  Control 
that  has  set  new  standards  of  fuel  economy. 

LEADING  THE  TRACTOR  PARADE! 

Don’t  miss  seeing  this  sensational  new 
Row  Crop  "76”.  Like  all  Oliver  Farm 
Equipment,  it  has  won  its  place  in  the 
sun.  See  your  Oliver  Dealer  at  once  —  or 
mail  the  coupon  today. 


OLIVER  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SALES  COMPANY 

1  3  Verong  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  1 420  Mayflower  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Please  send  me  copy  of  the  book  "Ool-of-TOmorrow" — on  the  Oliver  "70" 
Tractor. 


_ City _ State 

Also  information  on  the  tools  checked  below. 


□  Row  Crop  "70"  Tractor 

□  Standard  Row  Crop  Tractor 

□  1 8-28  or  28-44  Tractor 


□  Tractor  Gang  Plow 

□  Tractor  Sulky  Plow 

□  Two-Way  Tractor  Plow 


□  Tractor  Disc  Harrow 

□  Brush  Harrow 

□  Spring  Tooth  Harrow 

AA-3-14-36 


TRUCK-CROP  DEMONSTRATION 


THE  CYANAMID  PLOT  LOOKS 
A  LITTLE  BETTER  THAN 
THE  MANURE  PLOT  TO  ME 


sissni 


■or  LEAFLET  F.128  H 


10  TONS 


COMPLETE  FERTILIZER 
AT  PLANTING 


500  LBS. 

OF  GRANULAR 

AERO  CYAN  AMID 

applied  over  one  acre 

OF  COVER  CROP 

and  plowed  under 

plus 

COMPLETE  FERTILIZER 
AT  PLANTING 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

PRODUCERS  OF  GRANULAR  FERTILIZERS 
'A«ro'  Cyanamtd— 'Ammo  Phos'*~32%  'Aero'  Super  Phosp^.ata 
NEW  YORK-  TOLEDO-  EVANSVILLE*  WINCHESTER,  VA. 

•Reg.  US.  Rot.  Off  _ 


AERO' CYANAMID- f/ie  NITROGEN-plus-LIME  FERTfIZER 

Aids  in  control  of  Weeds,  Diseases,  and  Insect  Larvae 


An  \pple  a  Day 

B3;  DONALD  NESBITT 


Commercial  companies  spend  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  every  year  in  the 
advertising  of  their  various  commodi¬ 
ties.  Obviously  it  pays  them  to  do  this. 
To  date,  agriculture  has.  spent  relative¬ 
ly  little.  I  live  on  a  fruit  farm  in  one 
of  the  best  fruit  growing  sections  of 
Orleans  County,  and  am  interested  in 
the  marketing  of  apples,  particularly  in 
relation  to  advertising.  In  this  study, 
I  have  endeavored  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  marketing  of  our  apples, 
to  find  what  has  already  been  done  re¬ 
lative  to  the  problem,  and  to  develop 
a  constructive  program  for  the  future. 

First,  I  took  a  survey  of  my  own 
home  town,  inter¬ 
viewing  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  ten 
stores.  My  findings 
were  as  follows : 
one  of  the  stores 
used  western  ap¬ 
ples  entirely;  six 
used  western  fruit 
in  the  later  winter 
ajid  early  spring; 
and  of  the  three 
remaining,  two  did 
not  handle  any  ap¬ 
ples.  C  n  1  y  one 
store  used  home 
grown  fruit  entire¬ 
ly,  but  bought  this 
from  the  Rochester 
market.  Thus,  sev¬ 
en  stores  handled 
some  home  grown 
fruit — but  what  a 
sorry  lot  this  was. 

Poor  fruit  in  poor 
packages!  I  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the 
people  who  had  to 
use  these  apples. 

Those  proprietors 
handling  western 
fruit  gave  the  su¬ 
perior  grade  of  this 
fruit  and  the  attractive  containers  used 
as  the  reason  for  preferring  it.  Also, 
New  York  had  no  variety  suitable  for 
the  late  winter  and  early  spring  fancy 
trade. 

An  investigation  of  the  situation  in 
New  York  City  gives  us  much  valuable 
information,  as  this  is  our  most  impor¬ 
tant  apple  market.  The  shipments  into 
New  York  City  in  1934  were  about  ten 
thousand  cars.  New  York  State  con¬ 
tributed  only  thirty  per  cent  of  this 
total  and  Washington,  with  a  whole 
continent  to  cross,  shipped  in  twenty- 
nine  per  cent!  Assuming  that  all  fruit 
going  into  New  York  City  is  consum¬ 
ed  there,  this  makes  about  ninety  ap¬ 
ples  per  capita  per  year.  Total  con¬ 
sumption  and  per  capita  consumption 
has  been  decreasing  for  a  number  of 
years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two 
extremely  vital  facts  shown  by  these 
fignres.  We  must  increase  the  total  con¬ 
sumption  of  apples,  and  we  must  in¬ 
crease  the  percentage  of  sales  of  New 
York  apples,  particularly  on  the  New 
York  City  market.  The  consumption  of 
apples  can  be  increased.  The  present 
per  capita  consumption  is  only  an  ap¬ 
ple  in  every  four  days.  Let’s  make  the 
old  saying  of  an  apple  a  day  really 
come  true.  As  stated  before,  the  grow¬ 
ers  of  the  state  of  Washington  ship 
nearly  as  many  apples  to  New  York 
City  as  do  the  growers  of  New  York 
State.  Are  we  going  to  sit  by  and  let 
j  western  growers  supply  our  markets? 

!  New  York  buyers  will  not  buy  New 
I  York  apples  merely  because  they  are 
.  New  York  apples.  ')rhey  demand  quality 
fmit,  attractively  packed,  and  grades 
which  are  dependable  and  constantly 
available.  Who  is  going  to  bring  things 
about  so  as  to  supply  this  demand?  I 


say,  the  commercial  fruit  growers  of 
New  York  State.  Last  year  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  appropriated 
fifty  thousand  dollars  to  be  used  pri¬ 
marily  in  advertising  the  apple.  The 
Governor  very  wisely  vetoed  the  bill. 
New  York  fruit  men  cannot  expect  the 
state,  storage  men,  or  other  groups  to 
pay  for  advertising.  They  must  do  it 
themselves. 

New  York  growers  have  recently 
shown  a  keen  interest  in  the  need  for 
an  apple  advertising  program.  Much 
has  been  done.  Last  spring  the  National 
Apple  Institute  was  organized  as  a 
medium  through  which  to  tell  people 

how  to  use  apples 
Eind  why.  This  is  a 
national  organiza¬ 
tion  and  will  reach 
millions  of  poten¬ 
tial  apple  consum¬ 
ers.  Being  nation¬ 
al  in  scope  it  can¬ 
not  urge  the  use  of 
apples  from  one 
particular  region. 
The  New  York  and 
New  England  Insti¬ 
tute,  set  up  last 
September,  has 
much  the  same 
purpose  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Apple  Insti¬ 
tute.  You  ask  why 
it  was  established? 
Because  it  can  be 
regional.  It  can 
help  increase  con¬ 
sumption  by  popu¬ 
larizing  new  reci¬ 
pes  and  by  new 
ways  of  preparing 
apples  as  food.  It 
can  also  tell  of  the 
high  quality  of 
eastern  apples, 
work  to  inogease 
sales  of  eastern  ap¬ 
ples,  and  advertise  eastern  apples  in 
general.  It  is  proposed  that  this  or¬ 
ganization  be  financed  by  a  small  fee 
per  bushel  marketed,  to  be  paid  by 
growers.  Had  we  all  co-operated  in 
1935,  the  sum  of  these  fees  from  New 
York  State  alone  would  have  been 
about  $78,000.  This  Institute  deserves 
our  support.  Many  people  have  become 
acquainted  with  varieties  of  apples, 
new  ways  of  preparing  them,  and  their 
value  through  recipes  and  radio  pro¬ 
grams  sponsored  by  the  Consumers  In¬ 
formation  Service,  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets.  Though  working  under  the 
handicap  of  few  funds,  this  department 
has  rendered  good  service  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Referring  more  directly  to  my  own 
Western  New  York  area,  the  Western 
New  York  Apple  Blossom  Festival  has 
done  much  to  make  the  people  of  the 
state  apple  conscious.  This  has  been 
sponsored  by  various  interested  organ¬ 
izations,  including  Farm  and  Home 
Bureaus.  It  has  the  finest  type  of  co¬ 
operation  from  the  press.  Rotogravure 
sections  featuring  this  festival  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  many  of  the  New  York  State 
papers.  People  are  always  interested  in 
the  beauty  of  our  orchards  at  apple 
blossom  time.  We  believe  if  they  visit 
our  fruit  region  during  this  time,  they 
will  later  buy  more  apples. 

The  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus,  too, 
foster  other  movements  to  popularize 
the  fruit  products  of  this  region.  At  the 
present  time  in  my  own  county  of  Or¬ 
leans,  the  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus  are 
sponsoring  an  apple  dinner  contest 
among  the  granges,  the  variety  and 
tastiness  of  the  apple  delicacies  prepar¬ 
ed  being  the  basis  for  judging.  This 
alone  should  reveal  new  recipes  and 


Donald  Nesbitt,  a  student  of  vocational 
agriculture  at  Albion,  N.  Y.,  won  a  speak¬ 
ing  contest,  with  the  talk  printed  on  this 
page,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Society  in 
Rochester  last  January.  Contestants  had 
already  won  the  'right  to  compete  by 
winning  school  and  sectional  contests. 

Seldom  have  we  seen  more  sound  sense 
packed  into  so  short  a  talk.  What  do 
you  say? 
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popularize  the  apple  among  our  rural 
people  themselves.  All  of  this  activity 
to  make  the  public  apple  conscious  will 
bring  us  nearer  our  goal,  and  we  as 
growers  should  co-operate,  since  co-op¬ 
eration  is  necessary  to  achieve  any  de¬ 
sired  goal. 

However,  apple  marketing  or  apple 
advertising  must  begin  With  apple  pro¬ 
duction.  As  I  mentioned  before,  west¬ 
ern  apples  are  being  used  in  our  stores 
partly  because  we  have  no  fancy  var¬ 
iety  for  use  during  the  late  winter  and 
spring.  The  Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  is  working  on  this  problem  at  the 
present  time.  Perhaps  they  will  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  breeding  a  variety  of  the 
McIntosh  family  which  will  fill  this 
need.  Obviously  we  must  supply  the 
market  with  a  high  quality  fruit,  but 
regardless  of  how  good  a  fruit  grower 
we  are,  we  will  always  have  some  fruit 
of  poor  quality.  This  poor  fruit  must 
be  diverted  from  the  regular  market 
channels.  Dryers,  canners,  and  other 
processors  should  handle  this  type  of 
fruit.  A  large  outlet  which  should  be 
developed  in  the  future  is  that  of  apple 
cider  and  associated  beverages.  Why 
should  a  wholesome,  palatable  beverage 
of  this  kind  be  selling  for  eight  cents 
a  gallon,  when  the  juices  of  oranges, 
grapefruit,  tomatoes,  grapes,  and  even 
sauerkraut  are  selling  at  a  compara¬ 
tively  high  price?  At  the  present  time 
we  know  how  to  filter,  pasteurize,  and 
carbonate  this  beverage.  This  should  be 
especially  advertised. 

To  have  good  quality  fruit  on  our 
markets  is  not  enough.  The  fruit  must 
be  in  an  attractive,  serviceable,  and 
convenient  package,  identified  in  such 
a  way  that  the  buyer  can  ask  for  more 
of  this  same  fruit.  This  leads  to  the 
question  of  a  standard  New  York  pack¬ 
age  and  trade  mark.  A  standard  New 
York  package  of  this  type  can  and 
must  be  developed,  especially  for  our 
fancy  grades  and  varieties.  Whether 
we  adopt  a  standard  New  York  trade 
mark  is  debatable.  Much  thought  and 
study  are  needed  here.  A  New  York 
trade-  mark  might  be  developed  and 
only  fruit  of  high  quality  be  allowed 
to  bear  this  mark  of  superiority.  This 
might  be  supervised  by  the  New  York 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets.  However,  any  development  of  this 
type  could  only  be  made  as  and  when 
the  fruit  growers  formed  strong  public 
opinion  among  themselves  on  this  mat¬ 
ter.  I  do  believe  that  a  system  of  co¬ 
operatives  and  co-operative  marketing 
can  and  should  be  developed. 

In  this  study,  I  have  tried  to  present 
some  facts  pertinent  to  the  marketing 
situation,  to  give  to  you  the  important 
things  which  are  being  done,  and  have 
attempted  to  outline  policies  for  the 
future.  I  believe  farmer  owned  and 
farmer  controlled  apple  marketing  co¬ 
operatives  will  be  developed.  I  hope 
sufficient  caution  and  study  may  be 
employed  so  that  these  co-operatives 
will  be  organized  on  a  business  basis, 
will  really  fill  the  need,  and  will  be 
successful.  I  have  faith  in  the  present 
and  the  future  fruit  growing  in  New 
York  State,  and  I  fully  believe  that  in 
the  next  few  years  my  home  grocers 
will  not  be  handling  western  fruit,  but 
high  quality  New  York  State  fruit,  at¬ 
tractively  packed  and  trade  marked. 


The  Orchard  Menace 

Often  I  have  heard  New  York  grow¬ 
ers  debate  what  to  do  about  the  orch- 
ardist  who  does  not  spray,  whose 
orchard  becomes  a  breeding  place  for 
insects  and  diseases  and  a  menace  to 
the  neighborhood. 

In  California  they  have  an  answer. 
You  merely  ’phone  a  county  inspector, 
if  he  has  not  already  been  on  the 
scene.  He  views  orchard,  determines 
if  it  should  be  sprayed  and  notifies  the 
owner.  If  by  a  given  date  job  is  not 
done,  a  county  crew  does  it.  Bill  is 
given  to  tax  collector  and  is  a  lien  on 
the  property  after  taxes. 

Skeff. 


^  PASSENGER  ^ 
AND  TRUCK  TIRES 


SPRAY  HOSE 


GOODYEAR 
STUDDED 
TIRE 

(for  cars  and 
trucks)  pulls 
through  soft 
spring  roads, 
mud,  low 
ground,  with¬ 
out  chains. 


it's  got  Moae  pvu 

THAN  A  POllTlCIAU! 


NEW  GOODYEAR  ALL-TRACTION  TRACTOR  TIRE 

30%  greater  draw-bar  pull . . .  50%  greater 
traction  in  snow,  mud,  ploughed  land  and 
on  hills .  .  «  both  forward  and  backward- 
PROVED  IN  FARM  TESTS  I 


Sons 


AND  YOU’RE 


ON  THIS  FIRST  CHOICE  ECONOMY  TIRE 


IN  RUBBER 


itinder  against 
any  tire  selling  at  its  low  price  and 
you  see  what  a  real  bargain  it  is  in 
money-saving  value  —  in  life-saving 
protection! 

As  the  world’s  first  choice  economy 
tire.  Pathfinder  offers  you  the  time- 
proved  mileage  and  safety  that  have 
made  Goodyears  the  most  popular 
tires  on  earth  forZO  consecutive  years. 

Here’s  what  you  get 

Extra-thick  tread . . .  wide,  flat,  tough 
.  .  .  gives  you  lowest-cost  mileage. 

Traction  in  the  center  of  the  tread . . . 
deep-cut  blocks  with  quick-stopping, 
road-holding  grip , . .  give  you  greater 
safety. 

Patented  Supertwist  Cord  in  every 
ply  . . .  gives  you  maximum  blowout 
protection. 

More  shoulder  non-skid  and  prismed 
sidewalls  .  . .  give  you  more  ^*hold** 
on  curves  .  .  .  more  grip  in  ruts  and 
mud. 

22,000,000  sold 

Back  of  all  these  extra  features  is  the 
quality  guarantee  of  the  Goodyear 
name  on  Pathfinder’s  sturdy  side- 
wall  that  tells  the  world  you’re  rid¬ 
ing  on  the  finest,  safest  tire  you  can 
buy  for  the  money  —  as  millions  of 
thrifty  motorists  will  testify. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  to  show  you 
this  genuine  Goodyear  qualit 
that  makes  it  safe  to  be 
thrifty  —  at  prices  start-  * 
ing  as  low  as . 


Famous  GLECKNER  Oak  Tan  Harness 


Quality.  With  a  Gleckner  Oak 
ness  your  horses  will  work  better.  Pat¬ 
ented  leather  re-enforcers  give  double  wear 
to  straps  and  prevent  costly  break-downs. 

Write  at  once  for  latest  price  list  de¬ 
scribing  all  models.  Give  name  of  your 
harness  or  implement  dealer. 

W.  W.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  CO.,  SigiT^  the 
^  Canton,  Pa-  Gleckner 

57  Years  in  the  Harness  Btsmess.  dealer 
■aiaber  «f  Hors*  and  Mb1«  Association  at  America. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
I*  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


GUARANTEED  BEST  CH  E  W I NG  OR  SMO  K I  NG  LEAF. 
Five  pounds  $1.00,  ten  $1.75.  Pay  when  received. 
Pipe  and  box  cigars  free. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS.  SEDALIA,  KENTUCKY. 


A  an  an  A  cent  needed.  Honest- 

ngc  15  all  /a55cl.  to-goodness  position  for  honest- 
to-goodness  salesman.  Pay  arranged  on  basis  of  past 
record.  Describe  experience.  BOX  X.  Y.  Z. 


GET  OUR  NEW  1936  CATALOG 

before  you  buy.  Mastodon,  Wayzata,  Gem.  the  world 
leading  everbcarers.  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Catskill,  the  NEW 
SUPREME  spring  bearer.  Raspberry.  Blackberry.  Fruit 
Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Shrubs,  SEEDS.  Free  Catalog. 

WOLNIK  NURSERIES,  R.  6,  New  Buffalo.  Michigan. 


CROWN  DRILLS 

with  Anger  fertilizer  feed; 
aLso  repairs.  Agents  want¬ 
ed  in  open  territory.  Write 
CROWN  MFG.  CO. 
Box  208.  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


Electric  Milk  Coolers 

Special  Discounts  during  Winter  Mons. 
Easy  leans.  Factory  to  You  Prices. 
Write  us  t  nd  save  half.  COMMERCIAL 
REFRIGERATION  CO.,  Dept  A, 
77  South  .^ve.,  Rochester.  New  York. 


Buy  Now 


Time  Well  Spent 

Time  taken  to  read  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent— for  there  is  no 
better  way  to  keep  well  in¬ 
formed  on  new  things  on  the 
market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get 
what  you  want.  When  you 
answer  an  “ad,”  be  sure  to 
mention  the  name  of 

.Awerican 

AgRICXILTURIST 


r*!!  AD  AIMTPCn  •  Chewing,  Smoking  or  Cigarette 
UU  Alvrlli  1  EiEiLl .  Tobacco,  Five  pounds  $1.00, 
Ten  $1.75.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  box  cigars  Fr^ 

Carlton  Tobacco  Company  -  if^NVlf^Y. 


Guaranteed 


—10  pounds  Onest,  sweet,  Redleaf  Chew¬ 
ing,  or  mnd.  mellow,  .Smoking,  only 


$1.00.  Pay  when  received.  Morris  Farms,  MayAeid,  Ky. 
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HOW 


to  doit.... 


CONCRETE 


Improve  your  farm  for  keeps, 
with  concrete!  Here’s  a  “how  to 
do  it’’  book  you’ll  swear  by.  It 
tells  all  you  need  to  know  about 
mixing,  forming,  reinforcing  and 
placing  concrete.  Gives  accurate, 
detailed  information  on  building 
septic  tanks,  foundations,  feed¬ 
ing  floors,  barn  floors,  tanks  and 
troughs,  milk  cooling  tanks — all 
the  new  construction  and  repair 
jobs  that  will  improve  your  farm. 

Remember,  concrete  is  fire-safe, 
termite  proof,  easy  to  work  with, 
low  in  first  cost,  needs  no  upkeep, 
and  endures  for  generations. 

You  can  do  your  own  concreting 
— or  hire  a  local  concrete  con¬ 
tractor.  Write  us  for  your  free 
copy  of  “Permanent  Farm  Con¬ 
struction”. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  K3a-1,  347  Madison  Are.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  STOVER 
HAMMER  MILL 


Cuts  Feeding  Cost  35%  By  Avoiding 
Waste  and  Converting  Roughage  and 
Stalks  Into  More  Meat,  Milk  and  Eggs 


Grinds  for  H 
than  custom  mills. 
Saves  its  cost 
first  year,  feeding 
**  cattle.  Earns 
money  grinding 
feed  for  neighbors. 

STOVER  MFG 


Helps  you  feed  3  cattle  on  what  you 
formerly  used  for  2.  Every  pound  of 
homegrown  feed  can  be  made  to  deliver 
its  full  fattening  value.  The  best  way 
to  do  this  is  to  mix  and  grind  grains, 
roughage  and  stalks  with  a  Stover 
Hammer  Mill.  All-Steel  construction. 
Swing  hammers.  Easily  changed  screens. 

tractor. 


SEND  POST 
CARD  FOR 
BOOKS 

when  and  why 
to  grind  feed.  Contain  101 
feeding  formulas  and  hints  for 
balancing  rations  and  making 
the  most  money  from  crops. 

•/  Freeport,  III.,  Dept.AT-3 


Removes  fleece  in 
few  minutes.  Wool 

grades  better— 
rings  better 
price.  Saves 
cimo— worlt. 


Easy-Grip  han¬ 
dle  !  Profes¬ 
sional-type 
tension  con- 

World’s  finest  shear  for  sheep  and  ^i!78%More 
goats.  Extra-powerful  ball-bear- 
ing,  fan-cooled  motor  inside  the  comfortable 
handle.  Elasy-to-use.  Rugged,  built-in  durability. 
Shearmaster  only  $21.50  complete.  Slightly  higher 


West  of  Denver.  100-120  volts.  Special  voltages  slightly 
higher.  At  your  dealer’s  or  send  us  $2.00.  Pay  balance  on 
arrival.  Write  for  FREE  catalog  of  Stewart  electric  and 
hand  power  Clipping  and  Shearing  machines.  Made  and 
guaranteed  by  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co..  5664  Roose¬ 
velt  Rd.,  Chicago,  Ill.  46  Years  Making  Quality  Products. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
It  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


A.  ditch  which  has  just  been  cleaned  out  by  the  use  of  dynamite.  Even  where 
it  would  cost  no  more  to  hire  the  work  done,  the  speed  with  which  explosives 
do  the  work  often  turns  the  balance  in  their  favor. 


Where  An 
Explosion  Helps 


There  are  many  uses  for  explosives 
on  the  farm  such  as  blowing  ditches, 
clearing  land  of  tree  stumps,  smash¬ 
ing  large  boulders  and,  at  times,  in 
attempting  to  bring  in  a  well  which 
has  gone  dry. 

The  average  man  has  had  but  little 
experience  with  dynamite  and  unless 
he  happens  to  be  going  in  for  blasting 
in  a  big  way,  he  is  not  apt  to  buy  a 
case  of  dynamite  and  thereby  get  a 
booklet  of  instructions.  Instead,  as  he 
purchases  a  few  sticks  or  cartridges 
at  the  store,  he  will  ask  some  ques¬ 
tions  while  the  dynamite  is  being 
wrapped.  He  is  likely  to  interrupt  this 
data  as  he  will  suddenly  remember 
that  he  has  forgotten  to  buy  blasting 
caps  or  that  he  may  need  a  little  extra 
fuse.  By  the  time  these  are  included 
in  the  package,  the  hazy  instructions 
he  has  received  have  become  extreme¬ 
ly  vague  in  his  own  mind.  So  he  sets 
off  half-primed  with  knowledge,  and 
with  enough  material  to  blow  him  to 
kingdom  come  if  wrongly  applied. 

Greit  Under  to  Blow  Up, 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  if  we 
are  going  to  blow  up  stumps  we  must 
get  the  charge  under  the  object.  So 
we  get  a  crowbar  or  some  other  handy 
instrument  and  proceed  to  punch  out 
a  hole  to  receive  the  dynamite.  Next 
we  put  the  cap  on  the  end  of  a  piece 
of  fuse,  pimch  a  hole  in  the  cartridge 
and  put  the  primer,  either  by  itself  or 
on  top  of  several  sticks,  in  the  hole 
we  so  laboriously  bored.  Then,  if  we 


It  is  not  only  the  land  that  a  stump 
occupies,  but  the  constant  working 
around  it  that  makes  it  costly.  Here 
is  the  quickest  way  to  remove  it. 


haven’t  had  experience  it  is  more  than 
high  time  to  watch  out  —  from  a  safe 
distance,  too  —  for  any  eventualities. 
In  the  first  place  the  fuse  should  be 
long  enough  to  ensure  our  being  able 
to  retire  gracefully  to  a  safe  distance 
—  retirement  in  pieces  does  not  figrure 
in  the  correct  method!  The  first 
couple  of  inches  of  fuse  should  be  cut 
off  so  that  only  a  fresh  end  is  inserted 
in  the  blasting  cap  so  that  it  touches 
the  powder  composition  in  the  cap. 
The  cap  should  then  be  crimped  near 
the  open  end  securely  on  the  fuse 
which  should  be  cut  off  squarely  and 
not  obliquely  with  a  pair  of  pruning 
shears.  The  fuse  should  not  only  ex¬ 
tend  beyond  the  hole,  but  should  be 
quite  long  enough  to  ensure  that  es¬ 
sential  safe  retirement  which  has  al¬ 
ready  been  mentioned.  The  fuse  usu¬ 
ally  will  burn  at  the  rate  of  30-40  sec¬ 
onds  to  the  foot.  It  is  best  to  reckon 
that  three  feet  of  fuse  will  allow  the 
operator  one  and  a  half  minutes  to 
stage  a  get-away,  and  even  a  confirm¬ 
ed  rheumatic  can  travel  some  distance 
in  that  time! 

Fuses  consist  of  a  small  train  of 
special  black  powder  which  is  enclosed 
in  a  wrapping  of  jute,  thread,  tape 
and  waterproofing  —  all  difficult  to 
ignite,  except  the  powder.  A  match 
may  start  the  outside  of  the  fuse 
burning  when  the  average  inexperienc¬ 
ed  operator  will  unceremoniously  beat 
a  retreat.  The  wrappings  may  burn 
for  a  few  seconds  and  then  go  out,  or 
they  may  burn  very  slowly  before  the 
fuse  becomes  properly  ignited.  Our 
impatient  dynamiter  will  return  to  the 
fuse  having,  seemingly,  waited  the 
necessary  time  for  the  fuse  to  do  the 
trick  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
and  arrive  at  the  psychological  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  explosion  occurs  and 
the  result  is  rather  distasteful  to  fond 
relatives. 

In  Order  to  Live  Longer 

In  order  to  avoid  this  needless  family 
consternation,  the  correct  procedure  in 
lighting  fuses  is  to  take  a  knife  and 
slit  the  end  until  the  powder  is  expos¬ 
ed.  Then  apply  a  match  to  the  ex¬ 
posed  powder,  and  while  the  head  is 
glowing  put  it  into  the  powder.  This 
inevitably  results  in  some  sparks  and 
flame  for  a  couple  of  inches.  Then 
you  know  the  fuse  is  lighted.  Be  sure 
you  learn  these  directions  before  you 
get  that  far  for  then  is  the  time  tc 
find  a  safe  spot  from  which  to  watct 
results.  Never  use  less  than  three  feel 
of  fuse  if  you  wish  to  live  and  enjoy 
the  results  of  vour  hole-digging  labors. 
Always  allow  an  additional  six  or 
eight  inches  to  project  from  the  hole. 

Never  attempt  to  put  a  crimp  in  the 
cap  ^vith  your  teeth  for  you  might  pos¬ 
sibly  bite  more  than  you  could  chew, 
but  use  instead  a  cap  crimper  or  a  pair 
of  flat-nosed  pliers  to  pinch  the  open 


end  of  the  cap  to  make  an  imitation 
fat-sleeve  clamp.  After  crimping  in¬ 
sert  the  cap  and  fuse  into  the  dynamite 
cartridge  and  secure  it  by  making  a 
small  hole  preferably  in  the  side  of 
the  cartridge.  Fasten  it  to  the  cart¬ 
ridge  with  about  eighteen  inches  of 
string  doubled  over,  and  with  a  hitch 
knot  taken  on  the  fuse  a  few  inches 
above  the  point  where  it  enters  the 
dynamite  cartridge.  The  two  free  ends 
of  string  should  be  tied  securely  around 
the  cartridge  so  that  a  sharp  tug  will 
not  displace  the  cap.  The  cap  should 
lie  on  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  of  dyna¬ 
mite.  If  the  hole  to  receive  the  cap 
is  on  the  side,  extreme  care  should  be 
exercised  to  avoid  the  closed  end  of 
the  cap  from  protruding  from  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  cartridge.  This  is 
termed  the  primer  and  it  should  be 
placed  as  the  last,  or  next  to  the  last, 
cartridge  in  the  hole.  It  is  necessary 
to  fill  the  top  of  the  hole  with  clay  or 
sand  well  tamped  down  to  allow  of 
greater  confinement  of  the  dynamite. 
This  filling  and  tamping  on  top  of  the 
charge  tends  to  obviate  accidents,  too, 
for  if  this  precaution  is  not  followed 
it  is  possible  that  the  fuse  when  re¬ 
leased  from  the  hands  of  the  operator 
■will  curl  around  and  shoot  sparks  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  hole,  prematurely 
igniting  the  dynamite  before  the  start¬ 
led  operator  has  time  to  get  away  by 
his  own  effort. 

It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  say 
that  the  hole  should  be  prepared,  the 
dynamite  placed  in  position  with  the 
primer,  the  hoi?  filled  and  tamped 
down,  before  the  fuse  is  lighted. 

Brief,  but  Essential  Dont’s 

Of  course,  a  few  brief,  but  rather 
obvious,  don’ts  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
Never  store  explosives  in  or  near  a 
house.  Never  keep  fuses  in  hot  places 
as  the  heat  would  be  apt  to  melt  the 
waterproofing  which  might  run  into 
the  powder  core  and  later,  when  one 
wanted  to  use  it,  cause  a  misfire. 
Never  keep  the  caps  near  dynamite; 
they  are  more  sensitive  to  fire,  rough 
handling  and  sparks  than  the  actual 
dynamite,  and  if  they  inadvertently  be¬ 
came  ignited  the  dynamite  would  pop 
off  —  one  probably,  though,  would  be 
saved  the  expense  of  buying  a  new 
supply!  Never,  even  in  the  field  of  op¬ 
eration,  leave  explosives  or  blasting 
caps  uncovered.  Don’t  smoke  while 
near  or  handling  explosives  —  it  might 
mean  no  more  smoking  at  all;  cigarette 
ashes  might  start  trouble  breaking 
quickly. 

A  few  other  simple  don’ts  for  simple¬ 
tons  will  be  reiterated.  Don’t  crimp 
blasting  caps  with  the  teeth  or  knife. 


Mud-capping  a  boulder  in  order  to 
break  it  into  pieces  that  can  be  handled 
easily. 


Don’t  investigate  a  misfire,  or  too  slow 
a  firing,  until  quite  certain  nothing 
could  happen,  and  then  wait  an  hour 
more  to  be  quite  sure  —  you  could  only 
make  one  miscalculation  maybe.  Don’t 
ever  use  too  short  a  fuse  —  it  isn’t  ex¬ 
pensive,  so  why  attempt  to  be  too  eco¬ 
nomical?  A  funeral  would  cost  more 
than  a  few  feet  of  extra  fuse! 

Dynamite  isn’t  dangerous  if  it  is 
handled  intelligently,  but  if  there  is  any 
doubt  about  your  own  ability,  have  an 
experienced  operator  do  the  work  so 
that  you  may  fully  enjoy  the  results. 

— O.  F.  Greevea-Carpenter, 
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Small  Fruits 

for  the  Farm  Garden 

George  Slate,  the  writer  of  this  story,  is  assistant  professor  in  fruit 
growing  at  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva.  If  you  enjoy  this  little  story  on  fruits  for  the  home  garden, 
watch  for  others  which  he  is  planning  to  give  you  in  coming  issues. 


SMALL  fruits  are  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  crops  for  the  farm  fruit 
garden,  yet  their  possibilities  are  far 
from  being  realized  on  the  average  New 
York  farm.  Recently  while  looking  up 
some  statistics  on  small  fruit  produc¬ 
tion  the  writer  was  surprised  to  learn 
how  few  farms  are  growing  this  useful 
group  of  plants.  According  to  the  1930 
census  reports  only  one  farm  in  twelve 
was  reported  as  growing  raspberries. 
One  in  thirteen  had  strawberries;  one 
in  six  had  grapes;  one  in  forty-eight 
had  blackberries;  and  one  in  eighty-six 
had  currants.  A  similar  situation 
exists  in  adjoining  states.  This  is  a 
sad  state  of  affairs,  since  small  fruits 
are  by  no  means  difficult  to  grow. 

Though  they  require  more  thorough 
weed  control  than  the  tree  fruits  their 
culture  is  simpler  in  other  respects. 
Spraying  in  some  cases  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  and  where  necessary  may  be 
done  with  a  knapsack  sprayer  or 
bucket  pump.  They  occupy  relatively 
little  space,  their  propagation  is  so 
simple  that  anyone  can  raise  his  ow;n 
plants  after  getting  started.  They  are 
very  useful  for  eating  fresh,  for  can¬ 
ning,  and  for  jams,  jellies,  juices  and 
other  fruit  products.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  show  how  one  may 
have  for  less  than  $15.00  an  abundance 
of  small  fruits  from  about  June  15th  at 
Geneva  until  Thanksgiving  or  later. 
This  figure  represents  the  cost  of  the 
plants  for  a  complete  collection  and  is 
based  upon  prices  obtained  from  the 
1936  retail  catalogues  of  nurseries 
specializing  in  small  fruits.  The  prices 
will  vary  somewhat  with  different 
firms,  different  varieties,  and  transpor¬ 
tation  may  increase  the  total  slightly. 
Spread  this  cost  over  the  life  of  the 
planting,  remember  that  anyone  may 
raise  his  own  plants  after  getting  start¬ 
ed,  and  who  is  there  who  will  not  have 
a  small  fruit  garden? 

Following  is  the  list  of  varieties,  the 
number  of  plants  needed  and  the  price 
of  the  plants.  The  list  is  arranged  ap¬ 
proximately  in  the  order  of  ripening. 


raspberries  as  well  as  the  Eldorado 
blackberry  will  not  be  reliably  hardy. 
In  these  sections  substitute  Snyder  for 
Eldorado  and  plant  more  red  raspber¬ 
ries  in  place  of  the  black  and  purple 
raspberi’ies.  In  some  areas  where  white 
pines  are  important  the  currants  and 
gooseberries  may  not  be  grown.  Those 
desiring  a  more  complete  list  and  de¬ 
scription  of  fruit  varieties  for  the  home 


garden  may  have  one  by  applying  to 
the  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Tests  Point  Way  to  Control  of 
Tomato  Blight 

Another  gain  in  the  fight  to  control 
late  blight  of  tomatoes,  one  of  the  most 
serious  and  costly  garden  troubles,  was 
reported  last  week  by  Dr.  Oran  C. 
Boyd,  extension  plant  pathologist  at 
Massachusetts  State  College. 

After  three  years  of  research.  Dr. 
Boyd  has  proved  definitely  that  the 
fungus  of  the  blight  can  over-winter  in 
the  crop  refuse  on  the  farm;  in  toma¬ 
toes  left  in  the  field  or  thrown  along 
the  fence,  in  plowed-under  vines.  From 
these,  infection  spreads  to  the  new 
crop. 

This  discovery  will  mean  a  change 
in  the  growing  practices  of  many  of 


the  state’s  market  gardeners  and  home 
gardeners.  It  will  mean  crop  rotation, 
since  best  results  can  be  achieved  only 
by  avoiding  planting  in  the  same  area 
in  successive  years  in  case  of  infection 
during  the  first  year. 

Dr.  Boyd  urges  the  burning  of  all 
discarded  vines  in  the  home  garden  in¬ 
stead  of  putting  them  in  the  compost 
heap. 

This  is  the  second  signal  advance  that 
the  plant  doctor  has  made  since  under¬ 
taking  his  study  of  late  tomato  blight. 
Last  year  he  proved  that  the  disease 
was  able  to  live  through  the  winter  in 
seeds  from  diseased  fruit  and  to  spread 
to  the  new  crop  when  those  seeds  were 
planted. 

After  last  year’s  discovery,  tomato 
growers  began  to  save  seed  only  from 
disease-free  plants  and  to  disinfect 
their  seeds  before  planting. 


You  know  how  necessary  if  is  to  do  a 
COMPLETE  job  of  PLOWING  if  you 
want  to  get  the  best  yield  from  the  soil. 


It’s  equally  necessary  to  buy  a  COMPLETE 
CAR — such  as  only  Chevrolet  offers  at  low 
prices — if  you  want  to  get  the  most  out  of 
motoring. 


MASTER  DE  LUXE  SPORT  SEDAH 


The  only  low-priced  car  in  the  world 
with  all  these  features! 


Variety 

Number  of  Plants 

Price 

Howard  (Premier)  strawberry 

50 

.45 

Catskill 

50 

.60 

June  red  raspberry 

25 

1.25 

Latham  red  raspbernt 

25 

1.00 

Cumberland  black  raspberry 

25 

1.00 

Columbian  purple  raspberry 

25 

1.25 

Wilder  currant 

6 

1.50 

Poorman  gooseberry 

6 

1.50 

Eldorado  blackberry 

50 

1.50 

Fredonia  grape 

2 

.60 

Portland  grape 

2 

.60 

Concord  grape 

2 

.40 

Niagara  grape 

2 

.50 

Delaware  grape 

2 

.50 

Sheridan  grape 

2 

.80 

Total  cost 

$13.45 

A  few  changes  in  this  list  may  be 
needed  to  meet  local  conditions.  The 
Chief  raspberry  will  be  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  June  in  the  Hudson  Valley  as 
it  is  less  subject  to  mosaic,  while  New¬ 
burgh  may  be  substituted  for  Latham 
except  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  Keep  the 
Columbian  raspberry  at  least  one  hun¬ 
dred  yards  away  from  other  raspber¬ 
ries  as  Columbian  is  a  carrier  of  dis¬ 
ease.  The  currants  and  gooseberries 
will  ripen  with  the  raspberries.  The 
Fredonia  and  Concord  grapes  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  juice,  jelly,  etc.  The  Sheri¬ 
dan  grape  is  a  fine  keeper  and  will  last 
until  Thanksgiving  or  later  in  ordinary 
storage.  Under  good  conditions  it  has 
kept  until  midwinter.  In  those  parts  of 
the  state  where  the  growing  season 
is  too  short  for  Concord,  Sheridan  must 
be  omitted  as  it  requires  at  least  a 
week  longer  than  Concord  to  ripen.  In 
northern  New  York  and  New  England 
only  Fredonia  and  Portland  will  ripen 
and  the  Cumberland  and  Columbian 


New  Perfected  Hydraulic  Brakes  .  .  .  Improved  Gliding  Knee-Action  Ride*  .  .  .  Shockproof  Steering*  .  .  .  Genuine 
Fisher  No  Draft  Ventilation  . . .  Solid  Steel  one-piece  Turret  Top  Bodies . . .  High-Compression  Valve-in-Head  Engine 


Be  sure  to  see  the  new  Chevrolet  first 
when  you  get  ready  to  buy  a  new  car, 
because  it  will  bring  you  more  motoring  enjoyment  for 
less  money  than  any  car  you  have  ever  seen. 

In  fact,  this  new  1936  Chevrolet  is  the  only  complete 
low-priced  car.,  as  you  will  agree  when  you  check  its 
many  exclusive  quality  features. 

It’s  the  only  low-priced  car  with  New  Perfected 
Hydraulic  Brakes.  The  smoothest,  surest,  safest  brakes 
ever  developed.  You  and  your  family  have  every 
right  to  demand  these  brakes,  in  view  of  today’s 
driving  conditions. 

It’s  the  only  low-priced  car  with  a  Solid  Steel  one-piece 
T urret  Top — which  puts  a  for  tress  of  steel  over  your  head 
— another  feature  that’sessentialtorealmotoringsafety. 

It’s  the  only  low-priced  car 
with  the  Knee-Action  Gliding 
Ride*.  With  those  famous 
Knee-Action  Wheels  which 
over  bumps  and  holes  and  give 
the  smoothest,  steadiest  ride 
of  all.  Absolutely  necessary  for 
complete  comfort  and  safety. 


$ 


495 


6%  New  Money-Saving  G.M.A.C.  Time  Payment  Plan. 
Compare  Chevrolet’s  low  delivered  prices  and 
low  monthly  payments. 


It’s  also  the  only  low-priced  car  with  Genuine  Fisher 
No  Draft  Ventilation.,  giving  each  passenger  plenty  of 
fresh  air  without  dangerous  drafts  .  .  .  Shockproof 
Steering*,  giving  the  greatest  driving  and  parking  ease 
you’ve  ever  known  .  .  .  High-Compression  Valve-in- 
Head  Engine,  giving  that  better  combination  of  power, 
economy  and  reliability  which  has  made  valve-in-head 
engines  supreme  on  land  and  water  and  in  the  air  .  .  . 
and  a  great  many  other  advantages  which  you  will 
certainly  want  in  your  new  car. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  of  all  is  that  this  new 
Chevrolet,  with  all  these  features,  actually  costs  less  to 
buy,  operate  and  maintain  than  any  car  you  would  think 
of  comparing  with  it.  IBs  the  most  economical  of  all 
fine  cars — just  as  it  is  the  finest  of  all  economical  cars! 

See  this  beautiful  1936  Chev¬ 
rolet  at  your  nearest  Chevrolet 
dealer’s — drive  it — prove  to 
your  own  satisfaction  that  it’s 
the  only  complete  low-priced 
car — and  place  your  order  for 
immediate  delivery! 
CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


AND  UP.  List  price  of  New  Standard  Coupe  at 
I  lint,  M ich.  With  bumpers,  spare  tire  and  tire  lock, 
the  list  price  is  $20  additional.  *Knee-Action  on 
Master  M odels  only,  $20  additional.  Prices  quoted  in 
this  advertisement  are  list  at  Flint,  Mich.,  and  subject 
to  change  without  notice.  A  General  Motors  Value. 
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On  a  golf  course  “par”  is  another  word  for  “best.”  It’s  the 
score  each  player  strives  to  make  and  the  standard  by  which  all  are 
judged.  Cows  don’t  play  golf  but  there  is  a  “par”  for  each  one  of  them 
just  the  same.  It  is  the  amount  of  milk  she  should  be  producing  during 
a  certain  lactation  period.  Larro  Research  I  Farm  has  worked  out  a  plan 
whereby  you  can  compute  a  daily  “par”  for  each .  milking  coW  in 
your  herd  and  forecast  the  approximate  total  amount  each  one  should 
produce  in  that  lactation  period.  Put  your  cows  on  Larro  Dairy  Feed 
and  their  production  will  be  higher  and  more  profitable  for  you  because 
Larro  keeps  cows  in  better  health  and  condition,  makes  them  live  longer 
and  produce  more  milk  and  better  calves  than  anything  else  you  can  feed. 


CATTLE 


CATTLE 


Dutchess  County  Aberdeen  Angus  Breeders  Sale 

To  be  Held 


Monday,  March  30,  at  Bethel  Farm,  Inc,,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


7  Bulls  Featuring  the  dispersal  of  57  FemulOS 

the  Famous  Homestead  Farms,  Inc.,  Herd 

rtits  nerd  was  founded  about  eight  years  ago  and  is  one  of  the  best  herds  in  the  East  today.  The  females 
of  breeding  age  wiii  carry  the  service  of  two  first  prize  International  bulls,  BRIARCLIFF  BARBARIAN  8th 
and  BRIARCLIFF  BARBARIAN  12th.  Better  bloodlines  cannot  be  found. 


DDIADniCC  TADMC  IWr  WILL  SELL  THREE  YOUNG  HERD  BULL  PROSPECTS. 

oKlAKLLlrr  rAKma,  liNL.,  they  are  by  some  of  the  well-known  bulls  and 


CAN  UU 


FUERST  FARM 


U  HEAD  GOOD  HERDS. 

OFFERS  FOUR  OUTSTANDING  OPEN  HEIFERS  THAT  ARE  BY  BRIAR¬ 
CLIFF  BRED  SIRES.  THEY  ARE  THE  FOUNDATION  KIND. 

RCTUn  RADIUI  IMr  WILL  SELL  FOUR  OF  THE  TRIED  SIRES  USED  AT  BRIARCLIFF. 
Dl!ilriEiLi  rAlviVl,  1111..,  every  ANIMAL  OF  PROVEN  WORTH  AND  HAS  NOT  BEEN  PRICED 
l-OK  SALE  BEI-OKE.  ALSO  12  BRED  HEIFERS  WILL  BE  OFFERED  THAT  WERE  SELECTED  BY 
IHE  LATE  W.  H.  PEW  FOR  REPLACEMENT  IN  THE  BRIARCLIFF  HERD. 


we  leer  tnat  this  is  the  best  offering  of  Angus  sold  in  many  years.  Every  animal  offered  in  the  sale  is  one 
tne  owner  would  rather  keep.  All  cattle  are  from  accredited  herds  and  have  recently  passed  a  clean  Bangs 
test.  Those  interested  in  better  beef  cattle  should  attend  this  sale. 

CATALOG  SENT  ONLY  ON  REQUEST.  ADDRESS 

FRANK  RICHARDS,  Mgr.,  Bethel  Farm,  Inc.,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Mail  bids  may  be  sent  to  W.  H.  TOM  HAVE,  Sec.  Aberdeen  Angus  Assn.,  in  our  care. 


SWINE 


PIGS'^PIGS'-PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  and 
white,  6  to  7  wk.  old,  @  $4.00  each;  7  to  8  wk.  old 
@  $4.50  each.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.,  F.O.B. 
Woburn,  Mass.  No  charge  for  crating.  Vermont  orders 
require  inoculation  with  extra  cost  of  25o  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS 

CHESTER- Yorkshire  Crossed  ( 
CHESTER-Berkshire  Crossed  I  more  on  approval. 
DUROC-Poland  Crossed  [  der  or  check  at 
HAMPSHIRES  |  ®  “ 

Shoats  and  Feeders.  Discount  on  8  or  more. 
Selected  Boars — Fancy  Gilts — 3-4  mon.  old  $6.50-Ji7- 
$7.50-$8-$10  each.  Older  Boars  $15-$18-$20-$25-$30-$35. 
Triple  treatment  50  cents  each.  Protect  your  investment. 
Give  the  pigs  a  square  break. 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  BOX  II,  CONCORD,  MASS. 
Residence — Carr  Road. 


BOARS  —  BOARS  —  BOARS 

SPECIAL  SALE  —  PRICES  REDUCED 
CHESTER-YORKSHIRE  CROSSED 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  CROSSED 
DUROC-POLAND  CROSSED 
SHORT  NOSE  YORKSHIRE  CROSSED 
Fer  immediate  service  $l5-$l8-$20-$22-$25-$30. 

For  future  service  $7-$7.50-$8-$8.50-$9-$l0-$l2. 

I  urge  you  to  breed  the  sows.  It’s  the  chance  of  your  life. 

CHAS  C  DAVIS 

V...  V  1.3,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


Est.  1915.  Tel.  1085 

DAILEV  SXOCK  FARM 
l_,exington,  IViass. 

Chrtce  quality  spring  pigs  —  Chester  &  Yorkshire.  Berk¬ 
shire  &  O.I.C.,  6-7  wks.,  $4.50  each  —  8-9  wk.s.  $5.00. 
Shipped  C.O.D.  Our  guarantee:  A  square  deal  at  all 
ttwoH.  For  prompt  service  and  quality  .stock  give  us  a  trial. 


Help  The  Juniors 
Begin  With 
Jerseys 

Start  the  boys  and  girls  right  in  Calf  Club 
and  Vocational  group  work  with  Jerseys. 
Special  ribbon  awards,  medal  awards  and 
membership  registration  rates  are  offered  by 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  when  the 
junior  breeders  have  complied  with  certain  re¬ 
quirements. 

Help  them  succeed  with  Jerseys  by  writ¬ 
ing  this  organization  for  the  special  offers. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324-G  West  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


- SHORTHORNS - 

THE  IDEAL  CAHLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e.,  produce  prime  beef  and 
an  abundance  of  milk. 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  contenL 
Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  nave  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  rea.sons  why  this  breed  In 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.  address 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


HORSES 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  Fred  Chandler,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


bao 


B/kl*M 


'QUICK 
r  HEALING 


Cracks,  chaps,  in¬ 
juries  lose  their 
soreness,  heal 
quickly  —  often 
between  milkings. 
Bag  Balm  pene¬ 
trates,  softens, 
relieves  irritation. 
Caked  Bag,  In- 
j  flammation,  teat 
and  udder  ills  are 
treated  with  Bag 
Balm  for  best  re¬ 
sults.  Keep  it  on 
hand  for  ALL  farm  healing.  Big  lO-oz. 
package  60c  at  stores  everywhere. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO..  Inc. 
Department  12-A,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


AND 


The  Servel  Kerosene  refrigerator 

ELECTROLUX 

Write  for  prices  .and  details 

HAVERLY  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc. 

East  Syracuse.  New  York. 


imi^o^Medicabd 
Teat  Dilators 


The  only  soft  surface  dilators.  Fit 
large  or  small  teats,  do  not  over¬ 
stretch  or  tear.  Dr.  Naylor  dilators 
are  sterilized,  medicated,  saturated 
with  healing  ointment.  They  carry 
the  medication  INTO  teat  canal, 
keep  teat  OPEN  while  tissues  heal. 
Safe  and  dependable  for  Spider, 
Scab  Teats,  Cut  and  Bruised 
Teats,  Obstructions.  Accept  only 
genuine  Dr.  Naylor  dilators. 
LARGE  PKG.  (48  Dilators)  $1.00 
TRIAL  PKG.  (18  Dilators)  .50 
Ask  dealer  or  write  for  folder  of  other  Dr. 
Naylor  Dependable  Veterinary  Products. 

H.^W.  NAYLOR  CO.  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


BALED  SHAVINGS— «^«"c°per'’"bI"l^‘"'’ 

GRIFFIN  LBR.  Co.,  Box  C.  HUDSON  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Netv  FacfJ 

About  FEEDING 

By  K.  S.  MORROW 

Raising  Calves. — Recent  discoveries  of 
dairy  scientists  are  making  improve¬ 
ments  possible  in  various  branches  of 
the  dairy  industry. 

Much  experimental  work  is  now  be¬ 
ing  focused,  for  example,  on  the  nutri¬ 
tion  of  dairy  calves,  with  the  goal  in 
mind  of  a  satisfactory  ration  which 
can  partially  replace  the  use  of  large 
amounts  of  milk.  A  recent  report  on 
findings  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry  indicates  that  young  calves 
require  whole  milk  after  the  colostrum¬ 
feeding  period  merely  for  its  supply  of 
Vitamin  A. 

This  surely  presents  a  new  slant  on 
the  feeding  of  young  calves  and  offers 
an  opportunity  for  the  finding  of  a 
cheaper  source  of  Vitamin  A  than 
whole  milkr  Some  of  the  newer  calf 
meals  on  the  market  are  desigiied  with 
this  point  in  view. 

4=  4>  4: 

Hay  Affects  Vitamins  in  Milk.  —The 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  has  also 
made  an  interesting  discovery  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  relation  between  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  hay  a  cow  eats,  the  nutritive 
value  of  her  milk,  and  the  general  health 
of  calves  receiving  this  milk.  Seven 
calves  fed  miUf  from  cows  receiving 
late  cut,  low-color  timothy  hay  (not  an 
uncommon  feed  on  many  New  England 
farms)  died  at  ages  varying  from  45  to 
89  days.  In  contrast,  calves  fed  milk 
from  cows  getting  No.  1  alfalfa,  a  high 
color  hay,  showed  decidedly  better 
growth  and  survival.  These  results  in¬ 
dicate  the  necessity  of  good  quality  hay 
as  a  source  of  Vitamin  A,  for  both 
cows  and  calves. 

4:  4=  4: 

Early  Cut  Hay. — The  New  Hampshire 
Station  has  shown  that  the  difference 
between  cutting  timothy  hay  on  June  20 
or  July  20  means  a  difference  in  diges¬ 
tible  protein  of  45  pounds  per  acre  for 
the  early  cut  hay.  Tonnage  is  not  the 
main  objective  in  harvesting  hay  for 
cows.  The  greatest  yield  of  hay  cannot 
be  secured  until  after  timothy  has  pass¬ 
ed  through  bloom,  but  when  protein, 
digestibility,  and  palatability  are  all 
considered,  it  seems  desirable  under  the 
present  need  for  protein  on  New  Eng¬ 
land  farms  to  harvest  grass  hay  at  or 
before  the  period  of  bloom. 

4:  4:  * 

Grass  Silage. — Not  only  With  dry 
roughage,  but  also  in  the  succulent 
feeds  are  we  learning  some  interesting 
and  practical  facts.  I  refer  to  the  use 
of  legumes  such  as  alfalfa,  clover,  and 
soybeans  as  crops  to  put  into  the  silo 
for  feeding  as  a  succulent  rather  than 
in  the  more  common  dry  form. 

Dairymen  have  long  recognized  the 
high  nutritive  value  of  the  sdybean 
plant  but  many  have  been  discouraged 
from  growing  it  in  New  England  be¬ 
cause  of  difficulty  of  curing,  especially 
if  the  weather  were  unfavorable. 
Weather  need  be  no  barrier  to  raising 
soybeans  when  the  crop  can  be  put  in¬ 
to  the  silo  as  cut  and  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  so  simple  an  ingredient  as  mo¬ 
lasses,  assure  a  good  quality  of  nu¬ 
tritious  silage.  Forty  pounds  of  mo¬ 
lasses  to  each  ton  of  green  material  at 
the  time  of  ensiling  apparently  does  the 
trick  of  preparing  the  proper  conditions 
for  the  growth  of  acid-forming  bacteria 
which  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  de¬ 
composition  which  was  formerly  ex¬ 
perienced  when  legumes  were  ensiled 
green  from  the  field. 

The  feeding  possibilities  of  grass 
silage  as  a  substitute  for  hay  are  now 
being  investigated.  If  it  proves  to  be 
satisfactory  this  will  mean  that  the 
haying  process  of  dairy  farms  can  be 
eliminated.  Farmers  can  cut  their 
grass  when  the  protein  content  is  high- 
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est  and  give  primary  consideration  to 
feed  value,  total  tonnage,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  crop,  rather  than  to  the  weather 
which  constitutes  an  important  prob¬ 
lem  in  New  Elngland. 

♦  *  * 

Tankage  for  Protein. — Discoveries  re¬ 
lating  to  grain  feeding  have  been  made 
recently  at  the  Massachusetts  State 
College.  High  grade  dry-rendered  tank¬ 
age  was  found  to  be  a  suitable  protein 
supplement  for  feeding  to  milking  cows 
as  compared  to  a  mixture  of  soybean 
and  cotton-seed  meal.  The  point  is 
made  in  connection  with  this  work  that 
in  addition  to  its  protein,  tankage  car¬ 
ries  a  considerable  amount  of  bone 
which  can  take  the  place  of  the  bone 
meal  so  often  added  as  a  mineral  sup¬ 
plement. 


Best  Vegetable  Varieties  for 
Garden  and  Field 

■  {Continued  from  Page  3) 
pepper  continues  to  find  favor  and  New 
Elngland  is  a  bit  excited  over  Red  Osh¬ 
kosh  of  pimento  shape,  thick-walled, 
fairly  early  and  productive. 

Penn  State  (not  Penn  State  Ear- 
liana)  is  a  new  and  distinct  tomato 
bred  by  C.  E.  Myers  for  heavy  early 
production.  It  is  of  short-branching  ha¬ 
bit,  makes  many  fruits  on  early  clust¬ 
ers  and  may  be  planted  as  close  as 
27  X  30  inches.  Fruits  are  about  as 
early  as  Earliana,  of  the  same  t3^e, 
and  better  protected  by  vines.  The  idea 
is  to  get  early  tomatoes  from  the 
plants  for  home  or  market  and  then 
clear  out  the  patch  and  plant  cover 
crop  or  a  fall  vegetable.  People  seem 
to  differ  as  to  its  merit — the  best  way 
to  try  it. 

Bred  by  Charlie  Sayre  at  Geneva, 
Nystate  tomato  is  a  northern  canner 
that  may  find  a  place  also  for  home  and 
market.  It  is  early  as  most  Bonny 
strains,  large,  deep,  well  colored  and 
of  fine  interior  quality,  as  might  be 
expected  from  its  parentage,  Ponderosa 
and  the  rich-fieshed  Italian  King  Hum¬ 
bert.  Seed  for  samples  is  exhausted  at 
Geneva  but  a  couple  of  seedsmen  had 
a  little  and  a  good  deal  is  out  in  the 
state  for  trial. 

Where  the  season  is  a  little  longer 
than  inland  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Rutgers  tomato  by  Schermer- 
hom  of  New  Jersey  gains  popularity. 
Designed  for  fine  juicing  and  canning 
quality,  it  matures  about  with  Mar- 
globe,  is  large,  deep,  fieshy  and  good. 

Grothen  Red  Globe  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  Break  O’Day  and  Glovel 
from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  a  pink  Marglobe,  resis¬ 
tant  to  fusariiim.  Scarlet  Dawn  comes 
about  with  Bonny  but  is  deeper  in 
form  and  sets  heavily  in  early  clusters. 

Much  men  will  be  trying  White  Bos¬ 
ton,  Cornell  43  lettuce  selected  by  J.  E. 
Knott  for  large  frame,  solidity,  and  a 
large  percentage  of  good  heads.  It  does 
not  readily  run  to  seed. 

New  potatoes  are  talked  where  spud 
fanciers  gather;  in  fact,  Katahdin  and 
Chippewa  are  nearing  commercial  stat¬ 
us.  Warba  is  extra  early,  of  Bliss 
Triumph  type  but  with  white  skin. 
Nittany  Cobbler  is  shallower  eyed, 
higher  yielding  and  more  resistant  to 
virus  than  most  Cobblers. 

Well,  that’s  enough  to  try  this  year 
— even  after  you  drop  out  a  few  and 
pick  up  a  few  others  from  the  cata¬ 
logues  that  strike  your  own  special 
fancy.  The  catalogues  are  better  every 
year — more  informing,  more  truthful, 
better  looking  and  easy  to  read.  U  you 
do  not  get  several,  better  send  for 
them  and  work  on  both  flowers  and 
vegetables.  A  pleasant  evening  at  less 
than  the  cost  of  a  movie  for  you.  Lord 
help  the  poor  seedsman  that  has  to  pay 
for  them.  They  do  build  sales,  though. 

We  have  a  little  mimeographed  list, 
showing  some  of  the  places  where 
things  mentioned  may  be  had. 
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McConnick-Deering  “No.  9”  Disk  Harrow  pulled  by  a  McCormick-Deering 
W-30  Tractor.  The  “No.  9”  Harrow  is  noted  for  its  quick  angling,  accurate  traU- 
ing,  and  strength  to  stand  hard  conditions. 

•  The  right  tool  for  every  tillage  job  is  available  at 
the  McCormick  -  Deering  dealer’s  store.  From  the 
McCormick-Deering  line,  he  can  provide  a  wide 
variety  of  types  and  sizes  of  disk,  spring-tooth,  and 
peg-tooth  harrows;  field  cultivators;  rod  weeders; 
sod  pulverizers;  rotary  hoes;  tractor  cultivators  that 
work  to  a  depth  of  9  inches;  land  packers;  plow 
packers;  and  harrow  plows. 

Good  farmers  know  the  importance  of  good  till¬ 
age  tools.  Don’t  go  into  your  spring  work  with  worn- 
out  machines.  New  McCormick-Deering  equipment, 
representing  the  best  in  tillage-tool  design,  will  pay 
for  itself  by  working  the  soil  thoroughly  and  uni¬ 
formly  to  assure  quick  germination  of  seed  and  a 
healthy,  vigorous  stand.  See  the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  now  and  be  prepared  for  spring. 

The  McCormick-Deering  dealer  also  provides 
the  most  efficient  horse-dratvn  tillage  tools. 

International  Harvester  Company 

(mCOBFOKATED) 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


The  McConnick-Deering  Rotary  Hoe,  shown  above  widi  the  Fannall  12 
Tractor,  ^ovides  the  big  advantage  of  breaking  the  crust  and  killing 
weeds  while  they  axe  young — before  it  is  possible  to  use  shovel  cultivatots. 


The  Fannall  Tractor  pulling  a  McCormick-Deering  Self-Clearing  Spring-Tooth 
Harrow.  This  harrow  is  built  strong  for  tractor  work  and  is  controlled  from  the 

tractor  seat  by  a  tope. 


McCormick-Deering  Soil  Pulverizers  break  clods  and  form  a  mulch  valu¬ 
able  in  retaining  sub -surface  moisture.  The  double -gang  pulverizer  ia 
shown  above  with  the  Farmall  12. 


DEERING  TILLAGE  TOOLS 


MILK  COOLERS 


COMPLETE 


DAIRY  FARMERS:  GET  THE  FACTS, 
about  Steinhorst  Electric  Milk  Coolers 
before  you  buy  any  other. 

No  matter  how  large  or  small  your  out¬ 
put  of  milk  may  be  there  is  a  Steinhorst 
Cooler  suitable  to  your  requirements. 


STEINHORST  MILK  COOLERS  are  carefully  and  accurately 
desicn«dt  by  competent  engineers  and  completely  con* 
structed  in  a  modem  manufacturing  plant*  by  expeH  me* 
chanics  of  best  quality  materials. 

STEINHORST  MILK  COOLERS  are  endorsed  by  leading  Dairy 
and  Health  Authorities  and  Associations  as  being  very  eco¬ 
nomical  sanitary  and  reasonably  priced. 


STEINHORST  MILK  COOLERS  are  priced  as 
low  as  $  1  Gd.SO  for  the  2-40  qt.  can  size  and 
$1  SO-SO  for  the  3-40  qt.  can  size,  for  the 
Electric  motor  driven  models.  There  are  1 0  other 
sizes  from  4  to  24  can  capacities  at  proportion¬ 
ately  low  prices.  Complete  and  ready  to  use 
when  received  on  your  farm. 


Write  at  once  for  Illustrated  folder  doscribinK  these 
COMPLETE  —  PERFECTLY  BALANCED  —  GUARANTEED  mHk 
coolers.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  low  Prices  and  con¬ 
venient  terms.  A  post  card  will  do.  Write  today  to: 


UTICA 


EMIL  STEINHORST  &  SONS,  INC. 

Manufacturers  of  Quality  Metal  Products 

ESTABLISHED  1905  NEW  YORK 


HERD  INFECTION 

If  your  cows  fail  to  breed,  j 
lose  calves,  retain  after¬ 
birth,  have  udder  trouble 
or  shortage  of  miUc,  write 
us.  No  obligation. 

Send  25c  for  Uterine  Cap¬ 
sule  for  slow  breeding  cows. 

'  *** 

DR.  DAVID  RDBERTS  VETERINARY  CD. 
Box  197  ....  WaulMsha,  Wiscowia 


Fill  Case  Silos 

in  June  with  cut  Oats  and  Pefis  to  be  fed 
in  July-August.  Com  can  be  cat  on  top 
without  loss.  Silage  pays  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer.  Case  silo  prices  are  low  this 
month.  Can  deliver  to  farm  via  truck. 
Silo  information  free.  Write  me. 


Jo  S.  CASE 


72  Main  St., 
COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


BUILD  TOUR  OWN 

Slow  Speed  Wind  Charger 

from  old  auto  generator.  We  show  you  now 
.fMakemoney  builalngforothiera.  light  your  brnld- 
iugs  and  play  radio.  Dime  brings  complete  plans 
and  catalog,  with  20  other  generator  changes. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  dune  refunded. 

lejay  manufacturing  cp., 

l462W.LaiMSt..  Minnaapons,  r 
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DIBBLE’S 


(Seed  Potatoes 

Potato  Yields  depend  on 
best  varieties  adapted  to 
YOUR  soil.  Our  big  free 
catalog  devotes  Five  pages 
in  full  color  just  to  Potato  varieties.  Before  you 
select  your  seed  this  year  get  our  catalog.  It 
will  help  you. 

State  Certified 

Russets,  Rurals,  Carmans,  Raleighs,  Heavyweights, 
No.  9’s,  Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Elarly 
Ohios,  Spaulding  Rose,  Katahdins. 

SELECTED 

Grown  from  Certified  Seed 

Irish  Cobblers,  Manistees,  Russets,  Rurals, 
Raleighs,  Carmans,  Heavyweights,  No.  9’s,  Dibble 
Russet  seconds. 

Remember 

Dibble  Seed  Potatoes  are  Northern  Grown  right 
where  the  soil  best  suits  the  variety. 

DIBBLE  PRICES  ARE  LOW 

CATALOG  and  PRICE  LIST  sent  FREE. 

Use  a  Ic  Postcard. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

BOX  C  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


TEST-PROVEN 
HIGH  YIELDING  STRAINS 

Oats,  Barley,  Peas,  Potatoes,  Husking 
Com,  Silage  Corn,  Cabbage,  Soy  Beans 
and  Field  'Beans. 

Hardy  Alfalfas,  Clovers  and  Grasses, 
Millets,  Sorghum,  Sudan  Grass,  Rape,  etc. 

FARM  CHEMICALS 

To  Fertilize  Soil,  Treat  Seed,  Protect  Crops. 


NEW,  EARLY 
HYBRID  SWEET  CORNS 

Yielding  25%  to  over  100%  better  than 
old  favorites,  more  uniform  in  ripening, 
better  type  and  quality.  Similar  to 
Golden  Cross  Bantam,  but  ripening  one 
to  nearly  three  weeks  earlier.  They 
catch  the  early  market  high  prices.  Our 
series  of  hybrids  planted  at  one  time 
produces  surprising  yields  of  delicious 
com  over  a  four  weeks  period. 


Write  for  Further  Details.  Prices  Reasonable.  Discounts  on  Early  Orders. 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE 


Gox  A. 


HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per  meas¬ 
ured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  exceptionally 
low  prices  for  193G.  You  should  by  all  means  try  tliese 
Oats.  Also  Barley,  Soy  Beans,  Seed  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Med- 
imn  Bed.  Mammoth,  ALsike.  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy  Seed 
and  Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  85,  MELROSE,  OHIO. 


PIEDMONT  PLANTS- 

and  Onion  plants.  Leading  varieties.  Postpaid:  200,  60c: 
500,  $1.10;  1000,  $2.00.  Collect;  500,  60c:  1,000,  $1.00. 
Tomato,  Lettuce.  Beet.  Cauliflower.  Broccoli,  Pepper, 
Sweet  Potato  Plants.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  cultural 
dlrectioms.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Box 914,  Albany,  G a. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  AND  ONION  PLANTS, 
leading  varieties.  Prompt  shipment.  500,  60c:  1,000 

$1.00.  Pav  on  arrival.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 

P.  0.  FULWOOD,  TIFTON,  GEORGIA. 


GROW  VEGETABLES  TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  WITH 
OUR  HARDY  FIELD. GROWN  PLANTS.  Cabbage  $1.00 
thousand;  Onion,  60c;  Tomato,  $1.50.  Write  for  de¬ 
scriptive  list.  Ifiirgest  Individual  Grower. 

CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS,  VALDOSTA,  GEORGIA. 


Crt  n  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and 
Onion  Plants.  All  varieties.  500,  50c:  1,000, 
90c.  Prompt  shipment.  Georgia  Plant  Co.,  Albany,  Ga. 


SEND  NO  MONEY.  C.O.D.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion 
Plants.  All  varieties  now  ready,  500,  60o:  1000,  95c. 
STANDARD  PLANT  CO.,  TIFTON,  GEORGIA. 


PAY  THE  POSTMAN.  Send  no  money.  Frostproof  Cab¬ 
bage  and  Onion  Plants.  Leading  varieties.  500,  50c: 
1,000,  90c.  ALBANY  PLANT  CO..  Albany,  Georgia. 


Cn  n  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  AND  ONION 
•  PLANTS  now  ready.  500,  60c:  1,000,  95c. 

FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  TIFTON,  GEORGIA. 


TATE  INSPECTED  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS, 
'rtto  for  prices.  FRED  SHEA,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


THE  GRAND  NEW 

'^Peim  State”  Tomato 

Has  Made  Good  Every  Claim  for  It ! 
Win*  in  the  All-America  Selections  for  1936 
Bred  and  developed  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Myers  of  Pa. 
State  College  of  Agriculture — introduced  by 
us  last  yeo,r. 

Seed  notv  available  in  bulk  from  1935  crop. 

It  has  Quality,  Earliness,  Tremendous  Yield¬ 
ing.  Order  this  original  seed  at  once.  Prices, 
pkt.  10  cts.  :  3  pkts.  25cts;  Vg  oz,  $1 ; 
oz.  $1.85  :  %  Ib.  $6. 

Send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  Beautiful  Market 
Gardeners’  Catalog.  Thirty-six  of  the  pages  of 
Vegetables  and  Flowers  are  in  natural  colors. 

WALTER  S.  SCHELL,  Inc. 

Tenth  and  Market  ^ts..  Box  A,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Central  Pennsylvania's  Largest  Seed  House 


‘The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers" 

High  germination  seed  corn  for  grain  or  ensilage 

See  our  Salesman  or  Write 

55  DfcWEr  AVE.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Responsible  Salesmen  wanted. 


GARDNER 

SEED  CO..  Inc 


ASPARAGUS 

ROOTS 


$1.25  PER  HUNDRED. 
$10.00  PER  THOUSAND. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  SEED 
CATALOG. 


Albany  Seed  Co.,  Inc.,  90  Hudson  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Whan  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  MW 
It  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Greatest  Little  Tractor  onEarth! 


GRAVELY] 

TRACTOB-MOWER 


Mr 


FOR  ONCE  READ  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 
WITHOUT  THE  THOUGHT  THAT  SOMEONE 
IS  TRYING  TO  SELL  YOU  SOMETHING. 
INSTEAD,  ASK  YOURSELF  IF  THIS  ISN’T 
WHAT  YOU  NEED. 

For  years  we’ve  told  you  about  the  GRAVELY 
Tractor  .  .  .  And,  how  there  are  certain  exclu-slve 
features  that  make  it  ideal  for  the  grower's  needs. 

WE  WANT  TO  PROVE  THIS. 

Tour  cultivating  soon  starts.  We  want  your  per¬ 
mission  to  tell  you  all  about  the  GRAVELY. 
A  post  card  will  bring  the  facts. 


Harrows 
scjsas 
Cultmtes 
Mows 

Works  where  others  can't'-- 
Does  whatofhers  wont!  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


Gravely  Motor  Plow  &  Cultivator  Co. 


Box  602, 


Dunbar,  W.  'Va. 


Realizing  that  without  good  seed 
the  best  of  care  will  result  in  crop 
failure,  we  are  summarizing  from  sev¬ 
eral  sources  the  best  available  informa¬ 
tion  on  seed  supplies,  including  size  of 
crop  and  quality.  Particularly  with 
crops  where  the  supply  is  short  or 
where  the  quality  is  below  standard,  it 
is  important  to  order  seed  early  and  to 
secure  it  from  a  reliable  source. 

Several  departments  of  agriculture  in 
the  Northeast  have  warned  farmers 
against  buying  seed  from  fly-by-night 
salesmen.  Most  states  have  seed  laws 
designed  to  protect  buyers  but  this 
bothers  the  fly-by-night  fellow  little. 
He  gets  his  money  and  by  the  time  the 
farmer  flnds  he  has  been  gypped,  the 
agent  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  Reliable 
seed  houses  that  have  been  in  business 
for  years  are  anxious  to  protect  their 
good  name  and  to  sell  the  very  best 
seed  possible.  Deal  with  them  and  avoid 
disappointment. 

It  will  be  worth  your  while  to  ask 
your  college  of  agriculture  or  your 
farm  bureau  agent  for  a  list  of  recom¬ 
mended  varieties.  While  the  search  for 
new  varieties  should  never  be  abandon¬ 
ed,  there  is  a  tendency,  particularly  on 
the  part  of  less  reliable  seed  houses,  to 
describe  some  of  the  newer  untried 
varieties  in  glowing  terms.  A  safe  rule 
to  follow  is  to  plant  the  tried  and  true 
varieties  for  the  main  crop  and  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  the  newer  ones  on  a 
small  scale  until  their  superiority  has 
been  definitely  proven. 

Timothy,  Clover,  Alfalfa  and  Other 
Hay  Crops 

There  is  a  liberal  supply  of  timothy 
seed.  In  fact,  last  year’s  crop  was  ten 
times  heavier  than  in  1934  and  83  per 
cent  above  the  five  year  average  1928- 
32.  There  is  no  danger  of  shortage  of 
this  crop.  The  red  clover  crop  is  10  per 
cent  less  than  the  short  crop  of  1934 
and  20  per  cent  less  than  the  five  year 
average.  The  supply,  of  domestic  crim¬ 
son  clover  seed  is  from  10  to  20  per 
cent  above  a  year  ago. 

The  supply  of  sweet  clover  seed 
available  is  25  per  cent  larger  than 
last  year’s  small  crop,  which  was  the 
smallest  in  12  years,  but  is  37  per  cent 
below  the  1928-32  average  production. 

The  seed  staining  law  is  designed  for 
protection  of  buyers.  Alfalfa  or  clover, 
a  small  proportion  of  which  is  stained 
purple,  is  hardy,  while  that,  a  small 
portion  of  which  is  stained  green,  in¬ 
dicates  caution  and  is  safe  only  where 
winters  are  not  too  severe.  Seed,  a  part 
of  which  is  stained  red,  signifies  danger 
and  should  not  be  purchased. 

The  alsike  seed  crop  yielded  only  6 
per  cent  more  than  the  small  1934  crop 
and  alsike  seed  available  is  32  per  cent 
below  the  five  year  average.  The  alf¬ 
alfa  situation  is  a  bit  better,  the  seed 
crop  being  about  equal  both  to  1934  and 
the  five  year  average  crop.  However 
the  supply  of  winter  hardy  Common 
and  Grimm  is  short;  therefore  order 
your  supply  early. 

There  is  five  times  as  much  good 
Kentucky  blue  grass  seed  available  as 
a  year  ago.  The  crop  is  discolored  but 
the  quality  is  good.  Red  Top  seed  avail¬ 
able  is  50  to  75  per  cent  above  small 
crop  of  1934  but  about  5  per  cent  he- 
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nURSERV  STOCK 

NEW  Varieties  of  I 

OUXSTANDING  IVlerft  | 
APPLE  PEACH  GRAPES  RASPBERRIES  J 
ROSES  ROSES  I 

New  Color  -  New  Fragrance  -  New  Charm  j 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG.  Let  us  tdl  you  more  about  | 
tliese  New  Varieties  introduced  by  the  different  ■ 
E.xpertment  Stations.  | 

Catalog  also  contains  a  splendid  assortment  of  ■ 
Nursery  Products  to  select  from.  Hardy,  thrifty,  I 
true-to-name  stock  at  very  reasonable  rates.  ■ 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES  j 
Thomaa  Marks  &  Co.  | 

Wilson  -  New  York  ■ 
•'THE  HOME  OF  GOOD  NURSERY  STOCK"  • 
Located  in  the  Cenler  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Bell  trf  Niagara  Co.  I 


Stra> 

ivbernesl 

PAY 

51  years’  experience  behind 
our  1936  Berry-Book  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair- 

fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  is  Ready.  Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Hd. 


All  strong  sturdy  plants.  Geneva  station  says 
"In  bush  and  fruit  —  the  best  red  rasp¬ 
berry  under  cultivation.’'  Disease  resistant — hardy— pro¬ 
ductive — fruit  large,  Arm,  no  crumble,  excels  for  home 
use  or  shipping.  FREE  CATALOG  gives  reduced  prices 
on  15  other  varieties— — Lathtim.  Chief,  June,  Columbian, 
etc. ;  also  on  STRAWBERRIES.  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
Prijit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Evergreens,  etc. 

BAKER’S  NURSERY.  Box  A,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


RAYNER 


^^.STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Kavnei's 
New  Berry  Book.  Contains  really 
valuable  Information  on  how  to  get 
the  mo.st  from  your  berries.  Fully  de- 
.scribes  Dorsett.  Fairfax  and  other 
new  and  standard  varieties.  It's 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 
BROTHERS,  Box  7,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubbery 

HTee  64-oage  catalog  full 
of  bargain  prices. 

New  Experiment  Station  Varieties 
Save  money  and  got  better 
stock.  Write  today. 
Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House, 
30, Geneva.  Ohio. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

DORSETT  —  FAIRFAX  —  BLAKEMORE 
BIG  JOE  PREMIER 

Vigorous,  heavy  rooted,  true  to  name.  State  Inspected. 
Ask  for  free  catalog  giving  cultural  directions,  variety, 
descriptions  and  prices.  Write  for  your  copy  now. 

M.  D.  ROBERTS,  JestervUle,  Maryland 


PlanFc  All  leading  varieties  including 
DtraWDeiry  riants.  the  new  Dorsett  and  Fairfax. 
Catalog  free.  H.  H.  BENNING.  CLYDE.  NEW  YORK. 


ASPARAGUS 


Rhubarb 

HORSERADISH 

ROOTS 


One  and  Two  Years  Old  —  Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

CEltTIFIED  —  Raspberry,  (including  Latham)  Black¬ 
berry.  Dewberry,  and  Strawberry  plants.  All  leading 
varieties  at  "DIRECT  FROM  GROWER’’  Prices.  In¬ 
teresting,  descriptive  price  list  sent  Free.  Write  — 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO  R  4,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


GET  YOUK  TR/lC¥OR  AT 

FACTORY  price: 


}  Pa<#nt«d  I 
Tool 
Coatirol 


Rims  4  to 
8  Hosts 
Psr  Cal. 


SEE  THEM  at  the 
International  Flower 
Show.  Space  256 ;  Grand 
Central  Palace,  New 
York  City.  March  16 
to  21. 


Write  For  Free  Catalos 

Telta  all  about  famous  SHAW  DU- 
TRACTORS-lista  monoy-aavmg  LOW 

FACTORY  PRICES.  Coats  only  2  to  4o 
an  hoar  to  use;  nothingr  while  loia. 
Pays  for  itself  in  one  season.  PlowR, 
harrows,  discs,  cultivates ,  mowalawna, 
cuts  tall  weeds,  runs  belt  machinery. 
An'  amazina:  money  maker  for  farms, 
truck  gardens,  orchards,  nurtenM, 
poultry  ranches.  Write  nearest  office 
for  10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER.. 

SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  lOOSFroniSt.,  Gales¬ 
burg,  Kansas;  130N  West  42nd  St., 
NewYork,N.Y.;  5812  N.  Magnolia,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III.; 868N  No.  4th St..Columbas.O. 


SHAWp»-alltrACTOR. 


STANDARD  CARDEN  TRACTORS 


Plow  ^RPowerfulGasTractorsforsmaUfarms,^ 
Seed  6  gardeners,  florists,  nurseries. 

Cnltlvate  m growers  &  poultrymen.  y 

1  1  and  2  Cylinders 

T  Walk  orrlde-Do  belt  work  [ 

•aa  i.awaS’V  wheels-Fr«  Catalog  j 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  HewYork.N.Y. 
3207  Como  Ave.  2484  Market  St.  224  Cedar  St. 


Learn  how  to  save  (hne  and  labor  plovFinS, 
seeding,  ciiltivating.  spraying,  held  mewing, 
etc.  wiU)  the  All-Purpose 

BOLENS  Tractors 

Eight  powerlul  models— 22  atlachmentR  all  inter* 
changeable— simple  tool  control,  power  turn,  high 
plant  clearance — boy  or  girl  can  operate— thwsilldt  in  utt, 
GILSON  BOLENS  MFO  CO,  Port  Waahmgtoa,  Wig.  ID 
763  Park  St. 
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low  the  five  year  average.  The  orchard 
grass  seed  crop  is  about  50  per  cent 
larger  than  in  1934  but  slightly  below 
the  five  year  average. 

If  you  are  planting  spring  wheat, 
watch  your  step.  It  is  stated  that  good 
seed,  particularly  of  the  Marquis  var¬ 
iety,  is  almost  unobtainable  in  the 
Northeast. 

There  was  a  big  crop  of  soy  beans 
and  ample  seed  is  available.  Especially 
in  New  York  there  is  much  interest  in 
Cayuga  soy  beans,  a  variety  recom¬ 
mended  for  grain  rather  than  for  hay. 
About  2000  acres  w'ere  grown  in  New 
York  State  last  summer  and  a  good 
share  of  the  crop  is  available  for  seed. 

The  crop  of  both  millet  and  Sudan 
grass  is  about  four  times  as  large  as 
a  year  ago  and  there  should  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  seed. 

Field  Crops 

Oats.  The  total  1935  oat  crop  was 
about  equal  to  the  five  year  average. 
Some  were  storm  damaged;  those 
planted  late  were  hit  by  rust;  and 
while  much  seed  of  excellent  quality  is 
for  sale,  there  is  also  much  that  is  light 
in  weight  and  poor  in  quality.  There  is 
some  tendency  to  offer  for  sale  western 
oats  that  are  bright  ^in  color  and  look 
good,  but  are  of  a  type  not  particul¬ 
arly  suited  to  the  Northeast.  In  gen¬ 
eral  weight  per  bushel,  variety  and 
ability  to  germinate  are  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  color  when  you  buy  seed  oats. 

Com,  The  seed  com  crop  last  fall 
was  about  60  per  cent  larger  than  the 
short  crop  in  1934  but  14  per  cent  smal¬ 
ler  than  the  1928-32  average.  A  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  com  was  caught 
by  cold  weather  and,  due  to  excessive 
moisture,  germinating  quality  was 
hurt.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  it 
is  especially  important  to  check  on  the 
germination  of  seed  com  purchased 
this  spring. 

In  New  York  State  there  is  a  limit¬ 
ed  quantity  of  double  cross  29-3  com. 
While  a  sufficient  seed  supply  is  not 
available  for  field  production,  it  should 
be  possible  to  get  a  small  quantity  to 
try  out  if  you  will  secure  seed  early. 

There  has  been  some  tendency  in  the 
Northeast  to  increase  the  acreage  of 
corn  for  husking.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  in  any  locality  the  best  var¬ 
iety  for  husking  is  usually  different 
from  the  best  variety  for  silage. 

Barley.  While  the  total  barley  crop 
was  slightly  above  the  five  year  aver¬ 
age,  good  seed  barley  is  not  as  plenti¬ 
ful  in  the  Northeast  as  the  total  crop 
would  indicate.  Unfavorable  weather 
just  before  harvest  hurt  the  crop. 

Potatoes.  The  certified  seed  potato 
crop  in  the  Northeast  is  26  per  cent 
smaller  than  a  year  ago.  Also  a  heavy 
shrinkage  is  anticipated  due  to  an  ab¬ 
normal  bursting  of  tubers  at  digging 
time  and  to  more  rigid  shipping  inspec¬ 
tion.  Many  potatoes  growm  for  seed  will 
undoubtedly  be  sold  for  table  stock. 

Vegetables 

The  supply  of  onion  seed  is  far  below 
normal,  due  to  heavy  mildew  infection 
a  year  ago.  However  the  supply  of 
onion  sets  is  much  larger  than  normal. 
Particularly  in  some  varieties  there  is 
a  rather  short  supply  of  seed  of  egg 
plants,  peppers,  turnips  and  rutabegas, 
although  no  serious  shortages  are  ex¬ 
pected. 

Sweet  corn  seed  suffered  loss  of 
vitality  or  quality  due  to  early  freez¬ 
ing  weather.  Supplies  of  hybrid  sweet 
com,  which  is  increasing  in  popularity 
rapidly,  are  especially  scarce. 

Carrots  for  seed  experienced  bad 
weather  in  the  fall  and  seed  of  several 
varieties  is  below  normal,  both  in 
amount  and  condition. 

The  seed  crop  for  several  green  and 
wax  beans  is  short  but ^there  Is  a  good 
supply  of  first  class  seed  for  bush  and 
pole  lima  varieties. 


General  Chemical  Company.  .  .40  Rector  st.,  New  York 

ATLANTA,  BALTIMORE,  BOSTON,  BUFFALO,  CHARLOTTE,  CHICAGO,  CLEVELAND, 
DENVER,  KANSAS  CITY,  LOS  ANGELES,  MINNEAPOUS,  MONTEZUMA  (GA.),  PHILADELPHIA, 
PITTSBURGH,  PROVIDENCE,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  SEATTLE,  ST.  LOUIS. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Cash  Crops.”  I  am  interested  in  "Astringent”  Lead 
and  also  in  the  product  (s)  I  have  underscored  below. 


FILL  MY  CUP  WITH 

ASTRINGENT  LEAD 

..AND  TLL  kill  off 

THE  WORMS  AS  FAST 
AS  THEY  COME. 


'HE  toxic  effectiveness  of 
^'Astringent”  Arsenate  of 
Lead  shows  15%  to  20%  better 
control  than  without  an  as¬ 
tringent.  This  is  not  our  claim, 
but  the  observed  results  by  thousands 
in  every  apple  and  pear  growing  district. 

"Astringent”  Lead’s  extra  efficiency  is 
widely  discussed  whenever  horticulturists 
meet.  It  is  recognized  as  a  standard  pro¬ 
duct,  and  is  in  standard  use.  The  need  for 
better  codling  moth  control  is  a  dire  one  in 
orchards  which  have  not  yet  used  the 
"Astringent”  product.  This  of  all  years 
is  the  time  to  cut  down  the  culls  and  cash 
in  on  a  full  crop  of  "Extra  Fancy”  fruit 

Read  over  the  reports  in  "Cash  Crops” 
and  you  can’t  help  being  convinced. 


SPRAYS  AND 
DUSTS 


Nanu  &  Jtddress. 


ALSO:  UME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION  —  DRY  LIME  SULPHUR  —  OIL  EMULSION  -S3"— STANDARD  ARSENATE  OP  LEAD—  CALCIUM  ARSENATE  —  ARSENITE  OP  ZINC  —  BASIC  ZINe 
ARSENATE  —  PARIS  GREEN  —  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  —  DRITOMIC  SULPHUR  -  APPLE  DRITOMIC  SULPHUR  —  PARADICHLOROBENZENE  —  NICOTINE  SULPHATE  40%  — 
X'I3  (PYRETHRUM  EXTRACT)  —  FUNGI  (SULPHUR)  DUST  —  SULPHUR-ARSENICAL  DUSTS  —  BORDEAUX-ARSENICAL  DUST  —  COPPER  UME  OUSTS  —  lOTENONE  OUST 


Seed  Corn 


Midi  Order 
10  bushels 


prices 

$22.50, 


West  Branch  Sweep- 
stakes,  Lancaster 
Sure  Crop,  grown 
in  Pennsylvania, 
for  March  1936: 

2  bushels  $5.50, 


Bags  Free  —  Freight  Paid. 
Tests  96%,  Samples  Free. 


J.  S.  CASE 


72  Main  St., 
COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


Don't  Let  Your  Accident 

Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that  your  policy  is  to  rtin  out 
soon,  renew  it  right  away  with  an  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  agent  or  direct  to  A.  A.  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

10  NORTH  CHERRY  ST.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y, 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


LOOK  OUT! 


No  matter  what  you  are  buying — 
seed,  fertilizer,  young  trees,  a 
milking  machine,  a  radio,  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  a  tractor,  a  binder,  a  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  household  supplies, 
electrical  appliances,  poultry  sup¬ 
plies,  and  what  have  you,  do  it  in 
a  business  like  way.  Get  all  the 
literature  you  can  on  advertised 
merchandise.  It  has  weathered  the 
test.  To  read  about  it,  will  open 
your  eyes  to  the  newest  and  latest 
developments.  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  accepts  advertising 
only  of  reliable  merchandise.  You 
can  depend  upon  it  with  the  ut¬ 
most  confidence.  Look  out  for  un¬ 
known  products. 


P---  rjcarc  P'PE  AND  CIGARETTE  ROLLER 

r ICC  V.lgara,  with  Goldleal  guaranteed  chewing, 
smoking  or  cigarette  tobacco.  5  Uis.  $1.00.  ten  $1.75. 
Pay  when  received.  RIVES  TOBACCO  CO..  Sedaiia.  Ky. 
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HOLSTEINS 

117  from  our  accredited  and 

If  c  \JTT cl  negative  herds  a  fow 
young  females  heavy  with  calf  by  our 
best  bulls  at  real  bargain  prices.  An 
excellent  foundation  herd. 

High^lass  young  bulls  $100.00  and  up. 

RIVER  MEADOW  FARMS 

MC  LAURY  BROS. 

Portlandville  Otsego  County  New  York 


Holstein  CALF 

BORN  NOVEMBER  8,  1935. 

Sire,  Sir  Daybreak  Prospect,  a  Carnation  bred 
proven  sire.  Dam,  412  fat  3.6%.  A  light  colored, 
straight  deep  bodied  calf. 

Kntschbach  &  Son,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


Winfarm  HOLSTEINS 

BULL  CALF  -  BORN  NOV.  27,  1935 

SIRE:  Son  of  Ormsby  Sensation  45th. 

DAM:  17,341  milk,  603.4  fat  in  365  days  as  a 
three  yr.  old  on  2  time  milking  in  D.H.I.A. 

Huntting  C.  Winans,  Pine  Plains,  N.Y. 


Only  one  son  of 
Golden  Ormsby,  No. 
left.  He  is  more 
than  black ;  nice 
vidual.  Bom 
1935.  His  dam  3.75 
a  daughter  of  Locus  Waldorf  Se- 
gis;  his  dam  at  two  years  old,  25 
ibs.  butter  in  7  days;  100  lbs. 
butter  in  30  days.  First  check  for 
JIOO.OO  secures  this  bargain. 

LOCUS  STOCK  FARM.  New  Berlin.  N.Y. 


Holstein-  Friesian 

Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 

Sired  by  Royal  Creator.  His  dam  1107  Ibs.  yearly 
Butter  Record.  Registered  and  Transferred  at 
FARMERS’  PRICES. 

Bulls  SIS.OO  Heifers  $25.00 

F.  C.  Whitney,  llion,  N.  Y. 


One  Registered  Holstein  Bull 

One  Year  Old 

Ten  Registered  Holstein  Cows 

T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested 

One  Registered  Guernsey  Cow 
Five  Grade  Guernsey  Cows 
L.  J.  LOIMERGAN,  Homer,  N.  V. 


Mastitis  Testers 

The  importance  of  the  chronic  in¬ 
fectious  disease  mastitis,  common¬ 
ly  called  garget,  is  getting  more  at¬ 
tention  by  public  health  officials  and 
owners  of  dairy  cattle.  The  economic 
loss  is  enormous;  probably  it  exceeds 
that  of  either  tuberculosis  or  contagious 
abortion. 

The  mastitis  problem  is  serious  be¬ 
cause  of  the  chronic  and  obscure  nature 
of  the  disease.  The  slow,  gradual 
course  of  the  disease  may  extend  over 
a  period  of  several  months  or  even 
years.  A  large  number  of  dairymen 
have  this  infection  in  their  herds  and 
are  unaware  of  its  presence.  Even  in 
herds  where  the  disease  is  well-recog¬ 
nized  by  the  owner,  he  may  not  know 
accurately  the  number  of  cows  affected. 
The  cow  apparently  may  be  in  normal 
health  and  the  milk  normal  in  appear¬ 
ance,  yet  she  may  have  mastitis.  Early 
detection  of  this  disease  makes  pos¬ 
sible  more  effective  control  of  it. 

One  of  the  best  methods  for  detect¬ 
ing  Mastitis  is  the  Brom  Thymol  Blue 
Test.  Due  to  many  requests,  the  Live¬ 
stock  Department  has  obtained  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  Brom  Thymol  Blue  Testers. 
They  are  convenient  and  simple  to  use. 
One  dollar  ($1.00)  mailed  to  Live¬ 
stock  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  New  York,  will  bring  you 
enough  Testers  to  make  SO  tests. 


Barnyard  Gossip 

Proven  Sires.  In  the  first  9  months  of 
1935,  New  York  proved  more  dairy 
herd  sires  than  any  other  state  except 
Iowa.  New  York’s  figure  was  50; 
Iowa’s,  54.  New  York  now  has  28  ac¬ 
tive  cooperative  bull  associations. 

^  ^  ^ 

Guernsey  Bull  Makes  Good.  A  New 
York  coimty  Guernsey  breeder,  J.  L. 
King  of  New  York,  has  just  won  na¬ 
tional  recognition  on  his  pure  bred 
Guernsey  bffil,  Northwood’s  Guarantee 
182241. 

This  bull,  having  two  daughters 
which  have  made  creditable  official  rec¬ 


ords,  has  been  entered  in  the  Advanced 
Register  of  the  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club.  Northwood’s  Guarantee 
will  be  known  hereafter  as  an  Advanc¬ 
ed  Register  sire.. Only  Guernseys  which 
meet  high  production  requirements  are 
eligible  for  entry. 

*  *  * 

Baby  Beef.  Some  Maine  farmers  were 
wise  enough  to  provide  themselves  and 
their  families  with  good  meat  to  eat 
this  winter.  They  grew  a  heifer  or  a 
bull  calf  to  about  a  year  ago  and  then 
slaughtered  it.  They  aud  their  neigh¬ 
bors  have  been  having  “good  eating.” 
Baby  beef  will  be  shown  at  Franklin 
County  Fair  next  fall  as  some  boys 
aud  a  girl  are  feeding  them  this  winter 
for  that  purpose. 

*  *  * 

Horse  Population  Low.  At  present 
northeastern  farms  have  only  about 
half  as  many  horses  as  in  1920.  As  a 
result,  it  is  predicted  that  the  value 
of  a  good  horse  is  likely  to  increase  for 
some  years.  Horse  prices  declined 
from  1912  to  1925,  then  started  to  rise, 
but  since  1932  the  rise  has  been  more 
rapid. 


Livestock  Sales  and  Events 

Guernseys 

April  20  M.  T.  Phillips  Dispersal  Sale,  Maple  Shade 
Farm,  Pomeroy,  Pa. 

May  8  Dispersal  Sale,  Meadow  Brook  Farm,  Naz¬ 
areth,  Pa.  Dunn  &.  Harwood,  Sale  Mgrs. 

May  9  Western  New  York  Consignment  Sale,  Marion, 
N.  Y.  John  S.  Rich,  Sale  Mgr. 

May  18  Coventry- Florham  Sale.  Herrick-Merryman, 
Sale  Mgrs.,  Sparks,  Md. 

May  19  Chester  County,  Pa.,  Guernsey  Sale. 

May  20  Complete  dispersal  of  Joseph  G.  Kennel  Guern¬ 
sey  herd,  Atglen,  Pa.  H.  M.  Pate,  Chadds 
Ford  Jet.,  Pa.,  Sale  Mgr. 

May  23  Grassland  Farms  Dispersal,  Taconic,  Conn. 

June  6  New  York  Guernsey  Sale,  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Dunn  &  Harwood,  Sale  Mgrs. 

Jerseys 

May  30  Jersey  Sale.  Chester,  N.  Y. 

June  4  Jersey  Sale,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Holsteins 

Mar.  18  The  70th  Eariville  Sale,  Earlvtlle,  N.  Y.  R. 

Austin  Backus,  Sale  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

April  15  The  71st  Eariville  Sale,  Eariville.  N.  Y.  R. 

Austin  Backus,  Sale  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

May  13-14  The  72nd  Eariville  Sale,  Eariville,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus.  Sale  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

May  18  Royal  Brentwood  Holstein  Sale,  Lauxmont 
Farms,  Wrightsville,  Pa. 

Aberdeen- Angus 

Mar,  30  Dutchess  County  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders  As- 
,  sociation  Sale  at  Bethel  Farm,  Inc.,  Frank 
Richards,  Mgr.,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Calves 

Bull  or  Heifer,  ten  days  old,  from  good  dams. 
Herd  Sire:  Sir  Inka  Ormsby  Veeman  638469. 

Dam:  1181  Ibs.  butter  —  27235.8  Ibs.  milk. 

Could  spare  a  few  cows. 

C.  S.  Harvey  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

CATTLE  ADVERTISED  SOLD 

On  or  about  March  20  will  have  T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested 

HES  JERSEYS  and 
,  c.  Reagan  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Tully,  New  York  Close  Springers  -  For  Sale 

Shorthorn  Bulls 

1  mr000*'lbs.,'"test  4.^1  to 

W.  J.  Brew  &  Sons, 

■  good  shorthorn  character  nj  v 

1  and  colors.  Bergen,  N.  T. 

Holstein  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

SONS  OF  KING  BESSIE  ORMSBY  PIETERTJE  27th 
SIR  INKA  MAY  32nd. 

Herd  fully  accredited;  entirely  negative. 

Records  kept  for  the  past  12  years. 

JAMES  A.  YOUNG 

Angelica  R.  F.  D.  2  New  York 

Test  Type  Production 

Holstein  Bull  Calves  sired  by  our  1110  lb.  Strath¬ 
more  Bull  and  out  of  our  high  C.T.A.  Record  Proven 
Foundation  cows.  Will  transmit  these  qualities. 

BABY  CALVES  — $25  AND  UP. 

A  REAL  JULY  SHOW  BULL  CALF  SIRED  BY 
THE  ALL-AMERICAN  TONY. 

EDGEWOOD  FARMS 

Robert  C.  Church  BaldwlnswUle,  N.  Y. 

Valleyview  farm' 

W  Thetford  Center,  Vt. 

offers  yearling  Owl  Interest  Jersey  bull.  Dam  twice  a 
Silver  Medal  winner.  10,294  Ibs.  milk,  656  Ibs.  butter 
at  two  years;  11,190  Ibs.  milk,  744  Ibs.  butter  at  three 
years.  Granddaughter  of  the  Gold  Medal  bull  Upwey 
Interested  Owl.  This  young  bull’s  sire  a  Silver  Medal 
bull  with  two  Gold  Medal  daughters,  he  by  the  Gold 
Medal  bull.  Owl  Interest  Termisian.  Solid  color.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individual.  Price  $200.  Other  yearling  bulls 
from  Medal  cows.  $|00  and  up.  Accredited. 

ELCO  DAIRV  FARMS 

HERD  ACCREDITED  AND  NEGATIVE 

one  November  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

Brothw  to  All-American  1934  and  1935.  Dam  2  year 
•M  A.R.  record  516.25  Ibs.  butter  in  Class  B.  3.6%  test 

F*plce  $75.00 

Mrs.  M.  L  Lind,  Grant  Ave.  City  Line,  Auburn,  N.Y. 

ABERDEEN-ANGDS  for  BEEF 

ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  quality  cattle. 
They  are  of  the  most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the  best  producing 
blood  of  the  breed. 

BULLS  AND  FEMALES  ALWAYS  FOR  SALE. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc. 

W.  Alan  McGregor,  Mgr.  Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 

Raise  Your  Test .... 

WITH  BULLS  FROM  THE  BLOOD  OF 

THE  TWO  HIGHEST  PROVEN  JERSEY 

SIRES  IN  THE  STATE. 

ACCREDITED  —  BLOOD  TESTED. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ludlowville,  -  -  New  York 

SHOW  BULL  Born  September  13, 1935 

HERD  FULLY  ACCREDITED  AND  APPROVED. 
SIRE — Inbred  Man  O’ War  from  a  604  lb.  fat  dam 
with  3.6  test. 

DAM — 462.8  Ibs.  fat  4%  test,  Sr.  3  yr.  old  in  C.T.A. 
Dam’s  sire  is  by  a  proven  son  of  that  great 
Ormsby  Korndyke  Lad. 

Dairymen’s  League  certifleates  accepted. 

FRANK  G.  ELLIOTT  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 

ABERDEEN-  SIS”*' 

Angus  Cattie 

now  offers  sons  of  Pridemere  of  Wheatland  2nd. 

1st  prize  N.  Y.,  Texas,  Kansas;  2nd  prize  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois  State  Fairs. 

ALSO  A  FEW  FEMALES. 

Clayton  C.  Taylor,  Lawtons,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Ayrshires . . . 

Seven  good  producing  cows  due  January  and  February. 
In  type  and  breeding  they  will  please  anyone. 
PRI(5E  $150.00. 

THREE  CHOICE  YOUNG  BULLS. 

Federally  Accredited  and  Blood  Tested. 

Guy  D.  Power  &  Son,  W.  Genesee  Rd.,  Auburn,  N.Y. 

•  Field  Farin 

.  Ayrshires 

REGISTERED  AND  FULLY  ACCREDITED 

BEST  OF  BREEDING,  ALL  AGES  EITHER  SEX 
FOR  SALE. 

C.  J.  Hartnett  Truxxon,  N.  Y. 

Evergreen  Farms 

Offers  Holstein  Bulls  with  75%  same  breeding  as  the 
world  champion  cow.  Carnation  0.  B.  King,  38,606 
mUk,  1402  fat.  She  also  has  27  sisters  averaging 
tOOO  lb.  fat.  The  most  reliable  breeding. 
HERD  ACCREDITED  —  BANGS  CERT. 

Bonlds  &  Bartz  Nieholville,  N.  Y. 

Aberdeen-angus  cahle 

ONE  AND  TWO  YEAR  OLD  REGISTERED 
HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

KENNETH  B.  SCHLEY,  EDMUND  C.  FIELD, 

Owner.  Mgr. 

North  Branch,  N,  J.  TeL  389  F  6 

Pine  Grove  Farms 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Lack  of  room  obliges  us  to  sell 
twenty  head  of  registered  Guern¬ 
sey  cattle,  bred  and  open,  attrac¬ 
tive  farmers’  prices;  these  cows 
are  going  fast,  so  make  your 
selections  early.  Also  a  few  bull 
calves.  Visitors  always  welcome. 


FORGE 

HILL 


Noted  for  Production 
and  Size.  Rich  in 
Bell  Buoy  and  May 
Royal  Breeding. 

(BULL  CALVES  ONLY) 
APPROVED  AND  ACCREDITED. 

Chas.  A.  Slater,  Mgr.  Newburgh,  N,  Y, 


TARBELL  FARMS 

Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative. 
Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmers’  prices. 
Also  a  few  females.  Write  or  come  to  see  us. 

Tarbell  Farms  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


WALDORF  EARIVIS 


Guernsey 


BULL  CALVES  FROM  OUR 
SON  OF 

Bonrnedale  Rex  159247  and  from 
King’s  Advocator  126310, 

two  outstanding  sires. 

Accredited  —  OVER  100  HEAD  —  Blood-tested. 
Clifford  E.  Greene,  Mgr.  NORTH  CHATHAM,  N,  Y. 


Valley  Mead 

GUERNSEYS 

ACCREDITED  —  NEGATIVE  —  MASTITIS  FREE 
Herd  average  410  Ibs.  fat. 

Stocks  priced  according  to  dam’s  production. 

L  M.  RIPLEY 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  Phone,  Owasco,  N.  Y. 


Vallyvu  Farm  Guernseys 

FOR  SALE  —  Guernsey  Bull  ready  for  r.r\ 

heavy  service,  bred  to  sire  production,  S.|  l|ll 

type  and  good  udders  _ price 

Two  nice  4  mo.  old  line  bred  Langwater  bull  calves, 
also  several  bull  calves  sired  by  Valor’s 

Improver  146504.  < 

Herd  entirely  free  of  T.B.  and  Bang  Abortion. 

J.  EARL  SCOTT  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 

Looj^ing  for  Guemseys/ 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  DESIRABLE  GUERNSEYS, 
ALL  AGES,  OFFERED  FROM  ACCREDITED. 
NEGATIVE  HERDS. 

N.  Y.  STATE  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  CO-OP.,  Inc. 

305  Fayette  Park  Baildins: 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


HOBBY  FARMS 

Guernseys 

Accredited  —  Negative 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

BULL  CALVEIS  from  record  stock. 

A  real  bargain  for  some  dairyman! 

Specially  priced  to  sell! 

Write  to 

Ee  J.  BARRETT 

154  East  State  Street  Ithaca,  New  York 


Guernseys  For  Sale 

10  from  1  tx)  5  years  old,  5  to  freshen 
soon,  the  rest  in  faU.  Blood  tested — 
negative  and  accredited. 

Havard  Petteys  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


Cows  For  Sale 

T.B.  TESTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS, 

IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED.- 

E.  C.  TALBOT 

Leonariilsville,  New  York 
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WANTED: 


-  Allbright 

Must  be  experi- 

_  enced  in  produc-  DlUlllClo 

HAI’flCmilll  NEWFIELD, 

lit/I  UolllClll  “se  of  "’■'k'nB  NEW  YORK 

machine. 

.....Single . . 


s> 


Kalte  Wasser  Farm 


hepherds 

Heel  drivers,  dependable 
watch  and  children  dogs. 
Prattsvillc,  N.  Y.  Puppies,  Trained  Males. 


Buying?  —  Selling? 

BEAD  THESE  PAGES 


REGULARLY 
EACH  ISSUE 


A  Yield  of  84  1-4  Bnshels  Shelled  Corn  to  the 
Acre  on  a  27  Acre  Field  and 
38,630  Pounds  Ensilage  Corn  to  the  Acre  Were 
the  Measnred  Yields  of  Croshaws  Yellow 
Dent  Corn  Made  on  My  Farm  in  1933. 

(Weights  taken  by  State  Agricultural  College.) 

For  nearly  20  years  this  strain  of  Reid’s  Yellow 
Dent  has  been  a  consistently  heavy  producer  and 
for  many  years  it  has  been  recommended  by  the 
N.  J.  Experiment  Station  as  one  of  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  for  South  and  Central  Jersey  Farms. 

Oonsult  N.  J.  Bulletin  537  for  official  report  on 
this  corn. 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  REQUEST. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

David  Croshaw 

Phone  New  Egypt  126  R  4  Wrightstown,  N.  J. 


Cayuga  Soy  Beans 

CERTIFIED 

Cornell  DOUBLE-CROSSED  seed  corn. 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY  — LI  M ITED  SUPPLY. 

HALSEY  FARM 

B.  H.  Duddleston  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Corn 


West  Branch 
Sweepstakes 

Shelled  and  graded,  germination  better 
than  90%.  $1.75  per  bushel,  or  will  sell 
entire  crop,  not  shelled,  $1.35  per  bu. 
F.O.B.  here. 

O.  A.  SHIREY,  Linden,  Pa* 


Seed  Corn . . ; 


Write  for 
Prices 

New  Double-Cross,  Hybrid  29-3 
Cornell  No.  11 — Cayuga  Soy  Beans 

JERRY  A.  SMITH 

Field  Seed  Specialties 

Tompkins  County  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


^BARLEY _ 

CLIMAX  BEARDLESS 

Grows  tall  as  oats.  Excellent  for  mixtures. 
Out-yields  best  bearded  varieties. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

LONGACRE  FARM 

GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 


Certified  Wisconsin  No.  38 

BARLEY 

SMOOTH  AWNED,  HIGH  YIELDING. 

FIRST  AWARD  AT  ROCHESTER  SEED  SHOW. 
GERMINATION,  99%. 

Registered  Shropshire  Rams  in  Season. 

Lewis  F.  Allen  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

X 

Baled  Hay  and  Straw 

All  grades  mixed  hay  and  alfalfa.  De¬ 
livered  by  truck  or  carload.  Write  or 
telephone  your  needs. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


Extra  Good  Quality 

Baled  Hay 


Harrison  J.  WUcox  &  Son 


Smyrna,  N.  Y, 


^  Jacks 

Raise  Mules 

21  big  black  Spanish 
Jacks,  7  breeding  Jennys, 
Arabian  and  Draft  Stal¬ 
lions. 

Write  for  prices. 

Krckler’s  Stock  Farm 

West  Elkton,  Preble  County,  Ohio 


For 

Sale 


Team 

Mules 


F.  S.  Sernberger 


black,  7  &  8  years, 
16 hands,  sound, 
gentle,  work  any¬ 
where,  none  better. 

ALLENTOWN,  N.  J. 

P.  0.  Address,  Yardville,  R.  D.1 


Young,  Acclimated,  Thoroughly  Broken  Teams  of 

Heavy  Farm  Horses 

Four  Matched  Teams  of  Mares  in  Foal. 

Pair  of  3  yr.  old  gray  Percheron  Mares,  wt.  2700  lbs. 
Pair  of  4  and  5  yr.  old  black  Percheron  Mares, 
wt.  3100  lbs. 

Pair  of  Belgian  Mares,  wt.  3300  lbs. 

Pair  of  4  and  5  yr.  old  brown  Percheron  Maros, 
own  sisters,  wt.  3100  lbs. 

ALSO  SIX  OTHER  YOUNG  MARES  IN  FOAL. 

Pair  Large  Mules.  8  and  9  years  old. 

WT.  3100  LBS. 

Teams,  colts,  mules  —  over  45  head  to  choose  from. 

We  make  no  exaggerated  representations  or  guaran¬ 
tees.  Bring  your  own  veterinarian.  Groom,  harness, 
work  these  horses  yourself. 

E.  A.  NOBLE 


SENECA  CASTLE,  N.  Y. 
Phone  —  Geneva  21 F  23 


Saddle  Horses 

LIVELY  LADY  —  Saddlebred  mare,  4  yrs.  old, 
15.3,  dappled  brown.  Foaled  in  Kentucky,  sire 
Brilliant  Star.  Broken  to  drive.  Ideal  for  lady 
to  ride. 

YANKEE  BOY—  Standard  bred  gelding,  10  yrs., 

15  hands,  black.  Lots  of  life  and  style.  Jumper 
and  trick  horse. 

D.  R.  Freestone  Phone  148-J  Interlaken,  N.Y. 


Pure  Bred 

Belgian 

Stallion 


Sorrel,  silver  mane  and 
tail.  Coming  three  years 
old.  Gentle,  broke  and  a 
beauty. 

Beaver  Dam  Farm 

Andrew  W.  Koonz  Selkirk,  N.Y. 


Horses  for  Sale 

High  Quality  Belgian  farm  and  draft 
horses,  roans  and  sorrels. 

SOME  WELL  MATCHED  TEAMS. 

A  LARGE  NUMBER  TO  CHOOSE  FROM. 

James  Burns  Phone  2F22  Bath,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Bred 


Percheron  Stallion 

3  Years  Old  -  Color  Black  -  Harness  Broken 


RAY  THOMPSON 

SAVONA,  N.  Y. 


Langston 

Farm 


Pure  Bred. 


Belgians 


Through  our  connection  with  Holbert  Horse  Im¬ 
porting  Company  of  Greeley,  Iowa,  we  are  In  a 
position  to  furnish  imported  and  native  bred  stal¬ 
lions  and  mares  of  highest  quality. 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME. 


LANGSTON  FARM 

Alden,  New  York. 


For 

Sale 


Berkshires 

BRED  SOWS.  BOAR  AND  SOW  PIGS.  REGISTERED. 

KRIS-CROSS  BRED  FEEDERS.  3  MONTHS  OLD. 
LARGE  TYPE  AND  LITTERS.  Quality  Guaranteed. 

Triangle  Farms  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Early  Cobblers  and  White  Russets. 
Carlots  or  truckloads. 

Also  Danish  Cabbage. 

Robert  D.  Knapp,  Ph.  Homer  20  F  31,  Preble,  N.  Y. 

Seed  Potatoes 

GOLD  COIN  EARLY  ROSE 

GREEN  MOUNTAINS  BURBANK’S 

IRISH  COBBLERS  PEACHBLOWS 

BEAUTY  OF  HEBRON  RURAL  RUSSETS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  20  VARIETIES. 

ROY  C-  HASTINGS 
R.  F.  D.  3  IVfalone,  IM.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

COBBLER  AND  SMOOTH  RURAL. 
Prices  quoted  on  any  quantity  or  grade. 
Order  now  for  spring  delivery. 

J.  R.  Padget  Tully,  New  York 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

GROWN  FROM  PIONEER  RURAL  STRAIN. 

The  top  yielding  Smooth  Rural  Strain  in  Official  Tests. 
DISEASE  FREE. 

The  crop  of  Certified  Rurals  is  Short. 

Order  now  before  the  good  lots  are  sold  out. 

CnDfQT  UADMC  Webster,  Monroe 
r  UlVDO  1  r  AlVlYlO  County,  New  York 


Honey 


60  lbs.  white  extracted  $5.00. 
28  lbs.,  $2.50,  Amber  $4.20, 
Buckwheat  $4.20.  Not  prepaid. 
10  lbs.  white  extracted  post  paid 
$1.50.  Money-back  guarantee. 
Honey  is  the  real  health  sweet. 


F.  W.  Lesser  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Leghorns 


Hanson 

Strain 


Breeding  since  1926  with  foundation  stock  from 
Hanson’s  300  Double  Pedigree  Matings.  Paying 
Layers  —  Our  W.  N.  Y.  pen  last  year  averaged 
264  eggs  with  our  high  bird  319  eggs. 


Reds 


Parmenters 
R.  f.  Reds 


Superior  foundation  Breeders  recently  added  from 
their  Double  Pedigree  Mating  Select  Group. 
Sire’s  dam’s  records  from  240-300  eggs. 

ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD. 

Send  for  1936  Circular. 

Box  G  SENECA  FALLS,  N.Y. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES  — Bred  for  their  Early  Develop¬ 
ment,  and  Heavy  Production  of  Large  Eggs. 
BARRED  ROCKS  —  Heavy  layers  of  Large  Eggs. 

Breeders  B.W.D.  tested.  Send  for  Circular. 
Seneca  Falls  R.  D.  2  Box  255  New  Yor*- 


Woods’  White  Leghorn  Farm 

R.  O.  F*.  —  CERTIFIED 

COCKERELS  FOR  SALE 

At  the  1934  New  York  State  Fair  Woods’  White 
Leghorns  won  five  firsts,  seven  seconds,  two  thirds. 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  detailed  information. 
BOOK  YOUR  ORDERS  NOW  FOR  1936  DELIVERY. 

ROBERT  WOODS  BALDWINSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  19f2 
"Ti»  Strain  BrrS  for  Large  Vntjorm  Whitt  Alraays.’*' 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested 

Our  past  literature  proves  that  we  have  pioneered 
the  method  of  breeding  from  strong  families  rather 
than  a  few  phenomenal  individuals.  Now  years 
ahead  on  longevity,  type  and  egg  quality.  Bred  24 
years  by  a  man  who  knows  leghorns  and  how  to 

I'  breed  them.  Get  this  advance  breeding  in  Clover- 
dale  Breeding  Stock.  Price  List  free. 

I  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

j  F.  J.  DeHarf  &  Sons  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Four  Week  Old 
Leghorn  Pullets  in  Season 

The  Rogers  Farms,  Bergen,  N.Y. 


White  Leghorns 


Mrs.  Shoemaker’s  n  J  D  L 

Contest  Winning  DatTeU  KOCRS 

1935  Official  Contest  Records  to  297  Big 
Eggs.  Early  feathering,  yellow  legged, 
big  birds. 

Seidel  -  Tancred 
Big  Type 

All  matings  headed  by  males  purchased 
direct  from  W.  A.  Seidel  from  hens  laying 
240-282  chalk  white  eggs.  Large  egg  size 
proven  officially  by  our  own  contest  pens. 

ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD. 
Send  at  once  for  our  descriptive  price  list. 

B.  F.  Kahler  &  Son 

Hughesville  R.  D.  1  Pennsylvania 


Darredi  Rlymoutli  Rocks 
New  Flampsliircs 

INDIVIDUAL  RECORDS  UP  TO  326  EGGS, 
CONTEST  PEN— 239  EGGS— 250  POINTS  AVERAGE. 

Guernsey  Dull  Calves 

ABORTION  FREE. 

THE  GLEN  SPRINGS  CORPORATION 

Watkins  Glen,  New  York 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


HIGHEST  LEGHORN  PEN 

All  U.  S.  Contests  in  1934,  in  1935 

Our  Storrs  Contests  Pens  won  Nation¬ 
al  Honors,  two  consecutive  years.  Av; 
293  Eggs;  308  Pts.  per  Hen.  Highest 
Pen,  all  Breeds,  Georgia  and  Vine- 
land  Hen  Contest.  Poultry  Item 
Trophy  Winner,  1934. 

5  Generations,  Progeny  Tested 
Breeding  back  of  every  Male. 
270-342  EGG  DAMS 
300-342  EGG  SIRES. 

One  of  outstanding  Proven  Strains  of 
H.  S.  Customers  make  high  average 
Livability  and  Egg  Production  Rec¬ 
ords  with  Kauder  Leghorns. 

Send  for  New  FREE  Catalog. 


PROGENY 
TESTED 
MALE  833 
176  Daughters 
Averaged : 
264  Eggs 
Egg  Weight 
25.8  oz. 
ber  dozen. 


LIVABILITY 
12  mo.  90.9% 

Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns,  Box106,  New  Paltz,N.Y 


Large  Laying  Leghorns 

N.  Y.  Officially  Banded  Breeding  Males 
10%  discount  on  early  orders. 

Write  for  our  1936  Matings. 

EGG  AND  AF»F*LE  FARM 

JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS 

Box  A,  Xpumatnsburg,  New  York 


ERTIFIED  Leghorns 


BREEDING  UP  TO  355  EGGS. 

During  the  past  18  years  we  have  had  more 
birds  Certified  than  any  other  poultryman  in 
New  York  State. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Martivicli  Quality 
So  Co  White  JLe^horns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  BY  LAB.  TUBE  METHOD. 

All  males  used  are  from  R.O.P.  Dams  who  have 
laid  225  eggs  or  better. 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  1936  DELIVERY. 

HARTWICK  HATCHERY,  Hartwick,  N.Y. 


RrCHQUALITY 

Certified  Leghorns 

established  IN  1911 


WALLACE  H.RICH 


Largest  Certified  Flock 
in  New  York  State 
Real  production  poultry  —  write  us  your  needs. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red 

Hatching  Eggs 

B.W.D.  —  Clean  —  Prices  reasonable. 

Webster  Poultry  Farm 

Clark  St.  Road  R.  F.  D.  3  Auburn,  New  York 


F*e«li0reed 


White  Leghorns 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 

I  Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  T. 

or  write  for  prices,  etc, 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  BREEDING  COCKERELS 
AT  THIS  TIME. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 
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•  New  Farm  Program 
Set  to  Go 

O  IGNED  by  President  and  ready  to  be 
^  transplanted  into  action  is  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Act  of  1936,  substitute  for 
AAA,  put  to  death  by  Supreme  Court 
on  January  6. 

How  Plan  Works:  For  two  years, 
during  1936  and  1937,  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  will  operate  farm  plan  directly. 
After  1937  Federal  government  instead 
of  making  grants  to  farmers  will  make 
them  to  State  governments.  Farmers 
then  will  deal  directly  with  States  in¬ 
stead  of  with  national  government. 
Grants  will  probably  be  made  to  farm¬ 
ers  for  taking  crops  like  wheat,  cotton, 
com  or  other  row  crops  out  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  seeding  groimd  to  alfalfa, 
grass,  or  trees.  There  will  be  no  con¬ 
tracts,  as  with  old  AAA,  and  no  com¬ 
pulsory  control  of  any  kind.  Farmers 
of  each  State  will  be  told  that  if  they 
shift  a  definite  portion  of  their  crop 
land  from  intensive  cultivation  to  ex¬ 
tensive  cultivation  they  will  be  entitled 
to  a  check  from  Federal  treasury. 

Proof,  of  course,  must  be  submitted 
by  farmers  to  show  that  change  has 
been  made.  To  establish  this  proof, 
farmers  will  elect  Conservation  Asso¬ 
ciations  which  will  certify  at  end  of 
crop  year  whether  or  not  individual 
farmers  who  have  asked  for  Federal 
grants  have  met  conditions. 

Cost:  There  will  be  no  processing 
taxes  as  under  AAA.  Instead,  farmers 
will  be  paid  directly  from  United 
States  Treasury.  Plan  for  1936  is  to 
spend  $440,000,000.  Mostly  the  same 
people  who  paid  old  processing  taxes 
will  pay  taxes  to  carry  on  new  farm 
plan.  These  are  the  consiimers,  includ¬ 
ing  farmers. 

Hopes  and  Purposes: 

Announced  purposes  of  farm  pro¬ 
gram  are: 

1.  To  shift  about  30  million  acres  of 
land  on  at  least  3  million  farms  from 
production  of  surplus  crops  like  wheat, 
cotton,  and  com,  into  soil  building 
crops  like  legumes  and  grasses,  thus 
reducing  surplus. 

2.  To  get  some  control  of  production 
through  cutting  down  of  surplus  crops. 

3.  It  is  argned  that  plan  will  bolster 
farm  income,  thus  increasing  farmer’s 
purchasing  power. 

Criticisms  of  Plan: 

1.  That  it  will  increase  difficulties  of 
dairymen  and  livestock  producers  by 
adding  to  acreage  of  hay  and  pasture 
land  and  thereby  increasing  production. 

2.  That  so  far  as  now  indicated,  it 
is  another  scheme  to  help  only  farmers 
of  South  and  West  much  more  than 
farmers  elsewhere.  Secretary  Wallace 
and  most  of  his  associates  in  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  American  Farm  Bur¬ 
eau  Federation  most  active  for  this 
plan,  are  from  South  and  West.  Hence 
emphasis  on  western  and  southern 
crops  like  wheat,  com,  and  cotton. 

3.  That  Federal  government,  on  one 
hand,  raises  billions  to  try  to  control 
crop  surpluses,  and  at  same  time 
spends  more  billions  for  great  dam  and 
irrigation  enterprises  to  bring  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  more  acres  into 
production.  Boulder  Dam,  now  complet¬ 
ed,  will  provide  irrigation  for  2  million 
acres  of  farm  land. 

4.  Some  critics,  even  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  itself,  say  that  if 
farm  prices  remain  high  enough  to  re¬ 


turn  a  profit  to  inefficient  farmers  and 
those  in  high-cost-production  areas, 
then  production  in  low-cost  regions  and 
by  efficient  farmers  will  rise  so  rapidly 
as  entirely  to  upset  the  balance,  so 
that  there  will  be  gre^ater  overproduc¬ 
tion  and  surpluses  than  ever.  When 
that  happens,  it  is  expected  that  farm¬ 
ers  will  then  demand  that  Congress 
stabilize  prices  like  the  old  Farm  Board 
did,  and  like  the  AAA  has  done  to  some 
extent,  by  buying  huge  supplies  of  sur¬ 
plus  crops  and  holding  them  to  peg 
prices.  Such  procedure  always  does 
more  harm  than  good  in  the  end,  be¬ 
cause  a  surplus  held  by  government 
over  market  weakens  that  market, 
forcing  prices  downward. 

Sectional  Meetings:  Secretary  Wal¬ 
lace  has  called  meetings  of  leading 
farmers  for  each  section  in  the  United 
States  to  discuss  plans  for  putting  new 
farm  program  into  effect  in  each  sec¬ 
tion.  Such  a  meeting  between  govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  farmers  of  the  North¬ 
east  was  held  in  New  York  City  March 
9,  10,  and  11. 

If  Secretary  Wallace  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  permit  each  section  and  each 
State  to  work  out  their  own  plans  for 
their  localities  under  this  new  conser¬ 
vation  act,  instead  of  forcing  them  to 
accept  centralized  control  plans  from 
Washington,  then  there  is  some  hope 
that  at  least  a  part  of  the  law  can  be 
made  workable  and  helpful  to  all  farm¬ 
ers.  If,  on  the  contrary.  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  proceeds  with  its  former  de¬ 
termination,  as  imder  AAA,  to  regi¬ 
ment  the  farmers  of  America,  to  pen¬ 
alize  all  citizens  and  farmers  in  most 
sections  for  the  benefit  of  a  compara¬ 
tively  few  farmers  in  the  South  and 
West,  then  this  plan  is  doomed  to  fail¬ 
ure.  Its  success  or  partial  success  de¬ 
pends  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  its 
administration.  When  emergency  is 
over  all  such  schemes  should  cease. 
You  will  be  kept  informed  through 
these  columns  of  developments  in  this 
most  important  legislation. 

See  Kernels,  Screenings  and  Chaff 
this  issue  for  Ed  Babcock’s  interesting 
comment  on  this  new  farm  act. 

•  Drastic  Cut 

In  Railroad  Fares 

■jLTIGHLY  important  is  order  of  In- 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  re¬ 
quiring  slash  in  railroad  rates  effective 
Jime  2,  from  3.6  a  mile  in  the  East  to 
2  cents  a  mile,  and  a  reduction  of  pull- 
man  charges  from  4  to  3  cents.  Ex¬ 
ample  of  what  this  means:  Fare  from 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  New  York  City 
reduced  from  $13.35  to  $7.40;  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  from  $32.17  to 
$18.17.  Reduction  is  ordered  not  be¬ 
cause  railroads  are  making  too  much, 
but  too  little.  Western  and  southern 
roads  have  been  on  the  smaller  fare 
for  some  time  and  have  increased  traffic 
because  of  reduced  rates. 

Inroads  on  railroad  passenger  traffic 
made  by  automobiles  and  busses  is 
shown  by  these  figures: 

In  1920  passenger  miles  by  railroad 
totaled  47  billion.  In  1933  these  had 
shrunk  almost  two-thirds  —  to  16  bil¬ 
lion.  On  the  other  hand,  passenger 
miles  by  public  highway  in  1920  total¬ 
ed  28  billion,  and  in  1933  had  increas¬ 
ed  almost  seven  times,  to  191  billion. 

SLANT:  We  need  railroads.  There 
is  yet  no  substitute  for  them.  But  re¬ 
actionary,  over-conservative  manage¬ 
ment  keeps  them  from  making  changes 


imtil  forced  to  it.  Eastern  roads  made 
low  excursion  rates  to  people  who 
travel  little,  but  none  to  business  men 
who  use  the  railroads  regularly,  the 
railroads’  best  customers.  We  hope 
that  the  reduced  fares  will  increase 
number  of  passengers,  which  will  en¬ 
able  railroads  to  improve  and  extend 
their  service. 


®  New  High  for 
National  Debt 

N  March  1st,  the  national  public 
debt  shot  up  to  another  all-time 
high — 31  billions — with  fioating  of  big¬ 
gest  government  loan  offering  since  the 
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war.  Government  offered  to  lenders 
$1,250,000,600  in  twelve  to  fifteen  year 
2%  per  cent  Treasury  bonds  and  five- 
year  IVz  per  cent  Treasury  notes.  Loan 
was  heavily  over-subscribed,  one  expla¬ 
nation  for  this  being  that  investors  are 
rushing  to  put  their  money  into  long 
term  tax-exempt  securities  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  new  tax  legislation. 

SLANT:  Since  New  Deal  took  office 
3  years  ago,  national  debt  has  risen 
about  10  billions.  Much  of  increase  is 
laid  to  emergency  measures  for  recov¬ 
ery,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  good 
deal  of  it  can  be  laid  to  reckless  spend¬ 
ing.  It  is  time  to  call  a  halt. 


•  Would  Tax 

Corporation  Reserves 

"PROPOSED  by  President  Roosevelt 
is  a  new  tax  program  in  some  re¬ 
spects  revolutionary.  Most  important 
of  these  new  proposals  is  suggested  tax 
on  future  corporation  surpluses. 

President’s  purpose  is  to  get  another 
source  of  revenue  by  forcing  distribu¬ 
tion  in  taxable  dividends  of  most  of 
earnings  of  corporations. 

SLANT:  There  may  be  corporations 
whose  surpluses  or  reserves  are  too 
large,  but  without  adequate  surplus  no 
corporation  can  go  through  hard  times. 
Without  reseiwes  their  only  alternative 
is  to  go  out  of  business,  throwing  their 
employees  out  of  work.  Surpluses  or 
reserves  set  aside  by  life  insurance 
companies  enabled  them  to  continue  to 
pay  dividends  through  depression,  and 
to  make  loans  on  policies.  On  the 


whole,  life  insurance  companies  were 
one  of  main  factors  in  saving  America 
during  this  depression.  Remedy,  Mr. 
President,  for  tax  situation  is  not  to 
keep  tacking  on  more  and  more  taxes; 
instead  it  is  to  stop  spending. 


•  Gannett  Urges  Steps  to 
Prevent  War 


BELIEVE  America  should  never 
resort  to  wai’  without  a  majority 
vote  of  the  people,”  said  Prank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett  in  a  recent  speech  on  how  to  keep 
America  out  of  war.  “We  should,  of 
course,  take  the  profits  out  of  all  wars, 
and  in  case  of  war  we  should  draft 
capital  as  well  as  men.”  Continuing 
Mr.  Gannett  said: 

“Bad  economic  conditions  cause  wars 
and  we  are  not  free  from  such  danger 
here.  While  we  are  emerging  from 
the  worst  of  the  depression  and  condi¬ 
tions  are  better,  the  stern  facts  remain 
that  there  are  still  more  .than  11  mil¬ 
lion  unemployed,  relief  costs  are  still 
alarmingly  high,  and  4  to  5  million 
youths  have  never  had  a  job  since  leav¬ 
ing  school  or  college.” 

Mr.  Gannett  then  raised  the  question, 
as  he  has  in  previous  addresses,  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  Secretary  of  Peace  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Cabinet. 

“We  have  a  Secretary  of  War,  a  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy  —  why  not  a  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Peace  ?  We  spend  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  in  preparation  for  war  but  we 
spend  practically  nothing  in  efforts  to 
avert  war.  Why  shouldn’t  we  have 
throughout  the  world  representatives  to 
promote  friendly  relations  between  our 
country  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
also  between  other  nations?  Instead 
of  sending  menacing  warships  to  other 
countries,  how  much  better  to  send 
thousands  of  our  youth  to  visit  other 
lands  and  to  have  theirs  visit  America, 
so  they  might  come  to  understand  each 
other.” 

SLANT:  No  one  in  America  better 
understands  the  danger  of  a  great 
European  war  than  Mr.  Gannett,  for 
he  recently  traveled  through  European 
countries,  visited  high  officials  and  rul¬ 
ers,  and  obtained  much  confidential  in¬ 
formation,  all  of  which  was  exceedingly 
alarming.  He  came  back  impressed 
that  the  world  is  on  the  verge  of  an¬ 
other  great  conflict,  and  of  the  need  of 
taking  drastic  steps  to  prevent  that 
conflict. 


•  24,000,000 

Living  on  Relief 

A  BOUT  14,200,000  persons  are  now 
receiving  a  livelihood  through  the 
work  relief  program,  and  between  10  to 
12  millions  more  are  getting  local  aid. 
This  makes  about  24,000,000  persons 
dependent  on  relief  for  a  living,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  about  21  millions  in  January 
1934. 

There  is  now  a  sharp  distinction  be¬ 
tween  relief  and  WPA  jobs.  Needy  per¬ 
sons  not  employed  by  WPA  (Works 
Progress  Administration)  are  depend¬ 
ent  on  State  or  local  relief.  Average 
dole  benefit  per  family  is  $28.18.  Aver¬ 
age  WPA  wage  is  considerably  higher. 

To  get  a  WPA  job  in  the  first  place, 
a  man  must  apply  to  United  States 
Employment  Service,  which  has  more 
than  2000  offices.  He  has  to  show  that 
he  was  on  local  relief  rolls  prior  to 
November  1,  1935,  and  is  still  destitute. 
When  a  person  gets  a  private  job,  he 
is  at  once  dropped  from  WPA  rolls. 
To  get  on  local  relief  rolls,  a  person 
has  to  go  to  his  nearest  local  relief 
headquarters  and  apply.  If  after  inves¬ 
tigation,  it  is  found  that  he  is  really 
destitute,  he  is  given  aid,  which  ceases 
as  soon  as  he  gets  a  private  job. 

Relief  Sidelight 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  O’Toole,  par* 
ents  of  four  young  children,  were  sen¬ 
tenced  recently  to  3  years  in  jail  for 
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accepting  relief  money  when  they  had 
$11,000  in  the  hank,  besides  owning 
their  $4,000  home.  In  sentencing  them, 
the  judge  called  them  the  worst  chisel- 
ers  he  had  ever  seen  and  said  he  didn’t 
see  why  they  hadn’t  choked  on  the  food 
they  got  from  the  relief  agency.  Be¬ 
sides  other  relief  aid,  couple  took  free 
medicine,  had  their  teeth  treated,  and 
sent  their  children  to  Summer  camp 
at  public  expense. 


*  Farm  Credit  News 


SINCE  last  October,  2500  Northeast¬ 
ern  farmers  applied  to  Federal  Land 
Bank  for  $10,000,000  in  farm  mortgage 
loans*  Of  this  amount,  1/6  was  to  buy 
farms,  balance  to  shift  old  debts  to 
long-term  contracts  at  low  rate.  Aver¬ 
age  application,  $4,000. 

Farm  credit  emergency  caused  by 
depression  and  bank  holiday  has  pass¬ 
ed,  states  E.  H.  Thomson,  Land  Bank 
president.  “Foreclosures  and  emerg¬ 
ency  cases  have  practically  vanished, 
demand  for  loans  continues  principally 
because  funds  are  available  at  lowest 
rate  in  Bank’s  history  —  4%.  This  rate 
holds  not  only  for.  present  on  loans 
made  now  but  for  entire  term  for  which 
loans  may  run  —  20  to  33  years.  Some 
applications  are  from  farmers  who  have 
no  mortgages  but  are  seeking,  how¬ 
ever,  to  refinance  notes  or  other  debts 
on  a  favorable  basis.” 

Although  Land  Bank  loan  seldom  ex¬ 
ceeds  40  to  50%  of  farm’s  value,  75% 
may  be  borrowed  to  refinance  or  to  buy 
if  applicant  owns  or  will  own  remain¬ 
ing  25%  as  equity,  free  of  debts.  Dif¬ 
ference  between  first-mortgage  and 
75%  is  on  second-mortgage  Commis¬ 
sioner  loan  at  5%  for  13  years.  Since 
appraisals  cover  farm  and  farmer, 
Bank  states,  “Applicants,  especially 
buyers,  must  have  adequate  working 
capital,  equipment  and  farm  experi¬ 
ence,  as  well  as  equity  in  real  estate.” 

Farm  Credit  Helps  Farmers  and 
Dealers 

Cost  to  dealers  and  merchants  of  ex¬ 
tending  credit  on  “time  sales”  to  farm¬ 
er  varies  from  9.7%  to  20%,  according 
to  Cornell  survey  of  311  retail  stores 
on  4-up-state  New  York  counties. 

Over  10%  as  an  annual  rate  was  the 
cost  of  'credit  for  dealers  in  imple¬ 
ments,  farm  supplies,  gas  and  oil,  and 
hardware;  and  for  repair  garages.  To 
grocers  and  general  storekeepers,  cost 
was  exactly  20%.  Cattle  dealers  low¬ 
est,  with  9.7%. 

SLANT:  Production  Credit  Associa¬ 
tions  operating  as  cooperative  farm 
credit  agencies  and  lending  money  at 
5%  so  farmers  can  pay  cash  and  take 
discounts,  are  boon  to  dealers  as  well 
as  farmers. 


Mussolini  Winning 


'T'HE  Italian  flag  is  now  flying  tri- 
imiphantly  atop  Mount  Alaji,  im¬ 
portant  strategic  point  in  northern 
Ethiopia.  Advance  is  result  of  smash¬ 
ing  victories  by  Italians  over  Ethiopian 
forces  during  past  few  weeks,  in  which 
nativei  troops  died  by  thousands  and 
survivors  fled  for  their  lives.  It  had 
been  hoped  that  the  “little  rains,”  now 
due,  would  hold  up  the  Italians,  but 
Mussolini’s  armies  beat  rains  to  it. 

Conquest  of  Mount  Alaji  opens  way 
for  Italians  to  Lake  Ashangi,  which  is 
said  to  be  next  goal.  From  that  lake 
there  runs  a  fairly  good  road,  built  by 
a  Swiss  engineer,  to  Dessye,  head¬ 
quarters  of  Emperor  Haile  Selassie. 
However,  between  Mount  Alaji  and 
^ke  Ashangi  lies  a  stiff  obstacle  — 
Ezba  Pass,  8000  feet  above  sea  level. 

No  Peace,  No  Oil 

At  home,  Mussolini  has  had  nasty 
surprise.  Last  week,  Britain  came  out 
flat-footedly  for  oil  embargo  against 
ftaty-  Speaking  to  League  of  Nations’ 


Committee  of  18  (which  is  studying 
question  of  oil  sanction ) ,  Captain  An¬ 
thony  Eden  declared  that  Britain  is  not 
only  for  such  a  sanction  but  is  ready 
to  join  with  other  League  members  in 
its  early  application. 

Before  preceding  with  an  oil  em¬ 
bargo,  however,  League  has  offered 
Mussolini  one  more  chance  to  make 
peace  in  Africa,  and  given  him  a  week 
to  think  it  over.  If  he  refuses  to  make 
peace  on  terms  acceptable  to  League 
of  Nations  and  Ethiopia,  League  lid 
will  probably  be  clapped  down  on  oil 
before  long,  with/Britain  taking  the 
lead. 

SLANT:  Britain  has  evidently  de¬ 
cided  to  back  oil  sanction  regardless 
of  whether  United  States  cooperates  in 
it,  believing  probably  that  American 
public  opinion  will  prevent  our  oil  com¬ 
panies  from  war  profiteering.  When 


WHAT  COMES  FHIST— HEN 
OR  EGG? 


President  Roosevelt  signed  new  neu¬ 
trality  bill  on  February  29th,  he  made 
a  public  appeal  to  business  to  “restrict 
exports  of  war  materials  to  either  bel¬ 
ligerent  to  approximately  normal  peace¬ 
time  basis,”  because  increasing  of  such 
exports  for  sake  of  profit  alone  “would 
seek  to  magnify  the  very  evil  of  war 
which  we  seek  to  prevent.” 

Britain  Rearming  Fast 

Great  Britain  has  definitely  entered 
rearming  race.  She  has  just  armounc- 
ed  a  new  rearmament  program  which 
will  cost  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars, 
and  justifies  it  on  ground  that  a  strong 
Britain  is  necessary  to  make  or  keep 
peace  in  Europe  under  the  League  col¬ 
lective  security  system.  Germany  has 
been  rearrhing  rapidly  and  it  is  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion  that  in  two  years  she 
will  have  most  formidable  army  in 
world.  All  European  nations  are  now 
jockeying  for  positions  and  trying  to 
line  up  their  friends  in  event  of  being 
attacked.  France  and  Russia  are  mak¬ 
ing  pact  of  mutual  assistance  in  case 
German  war  dogs  get  loose  again.  Mus¬ 
solini  threatens  to  join  Germany  in  an 
alliance  whenever  Germany  gets  ready 
to  stretch  out  a  hand  to  him. 

Germany  is  already  believed  to  be 
aiding  Italy  to  evade  sanctions  by  re¬ 
exporting  to  her  from  Germany  some 
lines  of  goods  which  Italy  cannot  buy 
direct. 

•  Dangers  in 

Electrification  Bill 

ORRIS-RAYBURN  bill,  now  in 

Congress,  would  provide  for  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollar  appropriation  for  rural  elec¬ 
trification.  Opponents  of  this  bill  state 
that  Federal  subsidized  generating  and 
distributing  systems  will  be  run  with¬ 
out  regard  to  rates  set  by  State  Public 
Service  Commissions  and  therefore 
would  be  grossly  unfair  to  controlled 
public  utilities. 

Referring  to  this  bill,  Mr.  Harper 
Sibley,  President  of  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  urged  on  sen¬ 


ators  need  for  retrenchment  in  expendi¬ 
tures,  pointed  out  dangers  of  increas¬ 
ing  government  competition  against 
private  business. 

SLANT:  Government,  composed  of 
operators  appoint^  not  for  ability  but 
for  political  loyalty,  cannot  compete  in 
efficiency  with  business  operators  train¬ 
ed  in  education  and  experience  for  their 
jobs.  It  cost  people  of  this  nation 
twice  as  much  for  relief  of  unemployed 
as  it  would  have  if  relief  had  been 
efficiently  managed.  Government  must 
be  taken  out  of  actual  operation  of 
business  and  agriculture. 


Political  Dog  Fights 


WEN  D.  YOUNG,  high  type  busi- 
ness  man  and  public  spirited  lead¬ 
er,  said  recently:  “Freedom  of  speech 
for  a  man  whose  voice  can  be  heard  a 
few  hundred  feet  is  one  thing,  freedom 
of  speech  for  a  man  whose  voice  can 
be  heard  around  the  world  is  another. 
We  defend  them  both,  but  we  cannot 
be  blind  to  the  increasing  dangers  of 
carelessness  or  intemperance  in  their 
use.” 

Then  Mr.  Young  went  on  to  deplore 
recent  radical,  intemperate  statements 
made  by  prominent  politicians.  “We 
need,  as  never  before,”  he  said,  “to 
avoid  prejudice  and  passion.” 

SLANT:  How  right  Mr.  Young  is. 
Seems  as  though  nearly  everyone  in 
these  exciting,  disturbed  times  is 
thinking  with  his  emotions,  with  his 
prejudices,  instead  of  with  his  intellect. 
We  know  that  thousands  of  you  wish 
as  we  do  that  the  coming  political 
campaign  was  over  because  we  deplore 
the  coming  shouting,  turmoil,  recrimi¬ 
nation,  and  mud-slinging  which  has  all 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  common  dog 
fight. 


« 

Good  Books  to  Read 


The  Hurricane, 

Charles  Nordhoff  and  James  Norman  Hall 

The  authors  of  “Mutiny  On  the  Boun¬ 
ty”  have  written  another  romance  of 
South  Sea  island  folk,  filled  with  action, 
that  will  hold  your  interest  from  first 
page  to  last. 

The  Exile,  Pearl  Back 

The  portrait  of  an  American  mother 
who  lived  more  than  two-thirds  of  her 
life  in  China.  A  richly  human  record 
which  will  enthrall  every  lover  of  hu¬ 
man  nature. 

Vagabonds,  Knat  Hansan 

Story  of  a  charming  scamp,  August, 
and  the  naive  honest-hearted  young 
Edevart,  who  wander  up  and  down  the 
fishing  villages  of  Norway,  fighting, 
dreaming,  loving,  making  and  losing 
friends,  sometimes  rich,  sometimes  poor 
—  always  enjoying  life  to  the  full. 


Good  Movies  to  See 


The  Petrified  Forest 

Leslie  Howard  gives  sensitive  por¬ 
trayal  of  disillusioned  writer,  who  on  a 
lonely  hike  finds  the  zest  for  life  he 
has  lost  alive  in  Bette  Davis,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Bar  B-Q’s  proprietor.  Played 
against  drab  background  of  rest  room 
on  desert’s  edge,  its  sparkling  dialogue, 
vital  love  interest,  suspense-laden  se¬ 
quences  are  sure  to  stimulate  imiversal 
interest. 

Rose-Marie 

Jeanette  MacDonald  and  Nelson  Eddy 
score  another  musical  triumph  in  ro¬ 
mance  between  successful  prima  donna 
and  member  of  the  Canadian  Mounted 
whom  fate-  brings  together  on  trail  of 
scapegrace  brother  of  the  former. 
Music  is  haunting  and  beautiful. 

Three  Live  Ghosts 

Don’t  let  the  title  mislead  you  — 
there’s  nothing  eerie  in  this  film.  Deals 
with  three  soldiers  held  as  prisoners  in 
concentration  camp  and  believed  dead. 
Flashes  of  drama,  plenty  of  romance 
and  plenty  of  hilarity. 


WHY  NOT  ARRANGE! 
TO  GET  A  GRANGE 

If  there’s  any  chance  whatever 
of  your  needing  a  silo  this  year, 
by  adl  means  let  us  protect  you 
at  present  low  prices — no  obli- 
gationto  buy  ! 


CONCRITE  STATf 

ft  high  —  all 


Get  our  “Giant” 
folder  with  silo 
pictures  nearly  2 
details  illustrated  —  including 
newest  dormer  in  silos. 

Write  today. 

BOX  A  RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


GRRncE  Silo  Co 


FAMOUS 

FOR 

SAFETY 


Famous  Unadilla  Silo 
with  features  like  the 
safe  and  easy  door  front 

ladder  in  best  grade  Oregon 
Fir  can  be  purchased  at  unu¬ 
sually  low  prices.  Write  today 
for  Unadilla  catalog  and  ex¬ 
tra  discounts  for  cash  and 
early  orders,  also  easy  pay¬ 
ment  plan. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO„ 
Box  B  ,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


LeaniiiK.  weakened,  or  even  ctrflaosed 
—  your  silo  can  be  made  better  than 
new,  at  less  than  the  oast  of  a 
good  Wood  Stave  Silo.  K^juiM  It 
with  Patented  Crainelox  Continuous 
Spiral  Covering  —  and  you  make  it  a 
famous  Craine  Triple  Wall  —  the 
finest  silage-keeper  ever  invented ! 
Craineloi  Covering  of  finest 
Clear  Heart  Bed  wood,  costs 
.so  little  I  Buy  now  and  save! 

Write  at  once  for  literature. 

Craine,  Inc,,  33  Pine  St.,  « 
Norwich,  New  York 


CRAINE  SILOS 


BUY  NOW— SAVE  MONEYI 

Economy  offers  the  Best  value  in 
silos.  Unusually  low  prices.  Thirty* 
three  years’  silo  building  experience 
and  our  famous  exclusive  Patented 
Features  make  ours  an  outstanding 
silo  value.  No  nails  —  no  rustt  A 
card  will  bring  you  quotations. 

ECONOMY  SILO  A  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  B  Frederick,  Maryland 


CASE  silos 

Made  in  New  York  and  New  England.  We  ship  via 
truck  direct  to  farm.  Extra  thick  Doweled  Staves. 
Will  not  lean,  twist  or  blow  down.  March  Mail 
Order  prices  are  low.  Buy  now.  Can  ship  anytime. 
Write  for  prices  delivered  and  erected. 

CASE  SILO  CO.,  cS.r.i':  I",™. 


LEROV 


Delivered 
Erected 

GUARANTEED  ^ 

Prices  very  low  for  such  high 
Quality.  Free  Catalog.  Write 

RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORP. 

Box  A.  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


Rib-Stone  Concrete  Stave, 
Le  Roy  Wood,  Tile,  Metal 

Convenient  Con¬ 
tinuous  D  oor 
Fro  nts.  Other 
r  latest  imprWM- 
=  ments. 


SILOS 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  T. 


(172)  22 


American  Agriculturist,  March  14,  1936 


TO  HAROLD  A.  CARPENTER  of 
Wolcott,  N.  Y.,  a  bouquet  is  due  for 
the  successful  manner  in  which  he 
headed  the  National  Cherry  Week 
committee.  Judged  by  the  amount  of 
publicity  the  event  received,  it  went 
over  in  big  style. 

Incidentally,  Gladys  Whitwood  of 
Hall,  N.  Y.,  came  back  from  Chicago 
as  second  in  the  national  cherry  pie¬ 
baking  contest,  after  previously  having 
won  tie  state  championship. 

* *  * 

How  Florida  Does  It 

T.  Bramer  Cogswell,  of  the  Milk  Pub¬ 
licity  Bureau,  Buffalo,  ran  up  against 
Florida’s  citrus  advertising  campaign. 
He  was  in  that  state  for  a  holiday  and 
shipped  several  boxes  of  fruit  north. 
“On  each  box  was  affixed  a  one-cent 
stamp  for  advertising,’’  he  says.  “I  was 
shown  books  containing  hundreds  of 
these  stamps,  purchased  from  the  state 
comptroller.  At  state  lines  inspectors 
see  that  no  fruit  goes  out  of  the  state 
without  stamps  affixed. 

“I  was  told  that  during  the  citrus 
scELSon  about  $300,000  is  anticipated  in 
revenue  to  conduct  the  current  adver¬ 
tising  campaign.’’ 

*  *  * 

The  Apple  Campaign 

Just  after  reading  that  I  had  a  letter 
jfrom  E.  S.  Hubbard  of  Poughkeepsie, 
directing  the  apple  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  Apple  Institute.  “Things  are  work¬ 
ing  out  wonderfully  well  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  standing  up  nicely  in  New 
York,  where  we  have  not  had  time  to 
concentrate  so  well.  The  chain  stores 
are  giving  astonishing  co-operation. 
The  movement  of  McIntosh  has  been 
very  good  in  New  England. 

“It  is  unfortunate  we  were  not  able 
to  start  out  with  a  little  more  capital 
earlier  in  the  season,  so  we  could  have 
gotten  increased  results.  However,  the 
way  is  paved  beautifully  for  future 
work  and  there  is  much  enthusiasm 
shown  by  those  who  know  what  is  be¬ 
ing  done.’’ 

Personally,  I  believe  growers  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fortimate  that  one  of  their 
own  number,  Mr.  Hubbard,  has  given 
time  and  enthusiasm  to  the  apple  drive. 
I  think  every  grower  who  plans  to  stay 
in  the  apple  business  ought  to  inform 
himself  about  the  movement.  It  is  too 
good  a  thing  for  growers  to  ignore. 

*  *  * 

Spray  Residue  Tolerance 


creases  in  yellow  dwarf  and  other  virus 
diseases  were  causing  heavy  losses  to 
hundreds  of  farmers. 

“The  Governor  could  not  commit 
himself,  naturally,  according  to  estab¬ 
lished  policy  with  regard  to  pending 
legislation,  but  he  assured  us  he  would 
give  it  most  careful  consideration,” 
said  Roy  A.  Porter,  president  of  the 
Empire  State  Potato  Club. 

^  ^  :t: 

Little  Winter  Injury 

Winter  wheat  is  in  the  best  condition 
it  has  been  in  years.  I  was  told  the 
other  night  at  a  Grange  meeting.  This, 
of  course,  is  due  to  the  heavy  blanket 
of  snow  which  has  remained  since  early 
in  the  season.  Likewise,  in  spite  of 
below-zero  temperatures,  there  appears 
to  be  little  or  no  damage  to  fruit  trees. 
Snow  covering  has  protected  roots. 

Severe  frost  after  the  buds  swell  is 
the  next  hazard  for  fruit  crop  pros¬ 
pects,  and  March  sometimes  is  hard  on 
wheat.  Maple  sugar  men  say  this  year’s 
sap  run  will  be  the  best  in  many  years, 
giving  credit  in  part  to  plenty  of  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  ground.  Half  a  dozen  scat¬ 
tered  tests  that  I  know  of  indicate  very 


The  Commissioner’s  argument  is  that 
to  terminate  state  price-fixing  would  be 
disastrous  to  producers.  Conferences  of 
leaders  of  the  producers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  have  decided  otherwise.  After  all, 
decision  should  be  up  to  producers.  I 
think  they  should  decide  what  they 
want;  if  they  are  sure  they  are  ready 
to  take  responsibility  into  their  own 
hands,  the  only  way  they  can  get  it  is 
by  showing  more  unity  than  they  have 
in  the  past  couple  of  years. 

Presiunably,  there  will  be  public  hear¬ 
ings  soon.  If  the  bitterness  and  wrang¬ 
ling  that  have  marked  some  hearings 
prevail,  nothing  will  be  accomplished 
except  to  prove  to  the  public  that 
dairymen  cannot  agree. 

The  Farmer’s  Slant 

“I  am  here  to  tell  you  from  the  city 
that  provided  there  is  adequate  re¬ 
search  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  and 
provided  farmers  have  the  legal  right 
to  employ  the  co-operative  corporation 
freely  in  the  fields  of  industry  dominat¬ 
ed  by  administratively  set  prices,  farm¬ 
ers  can  work  their  own  way  out  of 
their  problems.”  This,  in  part,  was  the 
message  Ed.  Babcock  (Kernels,  Screen¬ 
ings  and  Chaff)  brought  to  the  second 
annual  City  and  Country  Dinner  in 
Greece  Baptist  Church. 

Despite  below-zero  cold  and  snow- 
blocked  roads,  more  than  200  persons 
attended.  A  year  ago  the  minister.  Rev. 
Fred  E.  Dean,  chaplain  of  the  State 
Grange,  tried  the  experiment  of  bring¬ 
ing  leaders  of  city  and  country  to¬ 
gether.  It  proved  such  a  success  he 
was  besieged  to  make  it  an  annual 
event.  Incidentally,  Brother  Dean  re¬ 
ceived  such  tribute  for  his  leadership 
that  he  admitted  he  was  a  bit  fiabber- 
gasted.  ,In  May,  Rural  Life  Sunday  will 


-  -  i '  I 


Officers  of  the  “Future  Farmers  of  America”  at  Farm  and  Home  Week.  This  is  an  organization 
of  students  of  Vocational  Agriculture.  Left  to  right:  Stephen  0.  Salmon  of  Endicott,  state  ad¬ 
viser;  Cleon  Barber  of  Homer,  reporter  and  editor  of  The  Timer;  Lloyd  Tracy  of  Massena, 
secretary-treasurer ;  Burdette  Lee  of  Skaneateles,  president;  William  Shaffer  of  Maurertown,  Va., 
national  F.  F.  A.  president;  Herbert  Lamb  of  Mannsville,  first  vice-president,  and  Elton  Bourdon 
of  Greenwich,  second  vice-president. 


little  frost  in  the  groimd,  thanks  to 
the  snow  blanket.  As  a  result  a  good 
deal  of  moisture  is  soaking  down.  There 
should  be  no  water  shortage  this  year. 


bring  city  and  country  leaders  together 
again  in  the  same  church.  What  an 
example  to  other  rural  churches! 


Tolerance  on  spray  residue  will  re¬ 
main  the  same  during  the  coming  sea¬ 
son  as  during  the  past  season.  This  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by  Millard  F. 
Hincher  of  Hamlin,  president  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society,  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  information  from  Washington 
and  Albany. 

However,  a  statement  signed  by  R. 
G.  Tugwell  as  acting  secretary  of  agri¬ 
culture,  warns  that  the  ultimate  goal 
is  0.014  grain  of  lead  per  pound  of  fruit. 
The  tolerance  now  is  0.018,  “with  the 
expectation  there  will  be  no  relaxation 
of  effort  to  meet  the  figure  of  0.014.” 
Tolerance  for  arsenic  and  fluorine  re¬ 
main  at  0.01  grain  per  poxmd  of  fruit. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  fear 
among  many  shippers  that  the  toler¬ 
ance  might  be  further  reduced  for  the 
forthcoming  season. 

*  *  * 

Research  Funds  Sought 


*  * 

Improving  Acoustics 

Pittsford  Grange  is  having  trouble  in 
the  Town  Hall  because  those  in  the 
rear  of  the  assembly  room  cannot  hear. 
It  is  proposed  to  go  back  to  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  stringing  wires  to 
improve  the  acoustics.  Loudspeaker 
systems  are  not  being  considered. 
Stewart  A.  Canfield,  secretary,  says 
there  is  a  church  somewhere  in  Schuy¬ 
ler  County  which  has  been  strung 
with  wire  to  solve  a  similar  problem. 

Two  or  three  of  the  older  members 
have  some  recollections  of  just  how  it 
is  done,  with  ordinary  wire,  but  are 
not  sure  about  details.  Readers  who 
may  have  had  experience  along  this 
line  are  asked  to  send  information  to 
Mr.  Canfield. 

♦  4:  * 

Milk  Control  Arguments 


Is  It  Easy  to  Get  a  Farm? 

The  other  day  I  was  called  upon  to 
tell  a  Grange  meeting  whether  it  was 
easier  for  a  young  man  to  obtain  a 
farm  today  than  it  was  50  years  ago. 
I  am  not  that  old.  My  guess  was  that 
it  is  easier  today,  but  I  don’t  believe 
the  getting  of  a  farm  is  as  important 
as  what  one  does  with  it  after  getting 
it. 

I  think  there  is  too  much  specializa¬ 
tion  on  many  farms.  In  the  old  days 
farms  were  more  self-sustaining.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  number  of  livestock  on  a  farm 
should  not  be  based  on  bam  capacity, 
but  on  ability  of  the  farm  to  carry 
them.  The  nearer  a  farm  can  be  self- 
sustaining,  the  better  the  operator  will 
be  in  a  position  to  get  along. 

Already  I  have  been  asked  to  speak 
on  the  subject  again.  I  would  be  glad 
to  get  your  ideas. 

*  *  * 


A  committee  of  potato  growers  which 
conferred  with  Governor  Lehman  in  re¬ 
gard  to  proposed  legislation  appropriat¬ 
ing  fimds  for  potato  research  appears 
satisfied  of  his  favorable  consideration. 
Some  $45,000  is  asked,  $30,000  for 
greenhouses  and  the  balance  for  re¬ 
search  work  at  Cornell,  The  committee 
told  the  Gk>vemor  that  alarming  in¬ 


EJarlier  indications  that  the  milk  con¬ 
trol  puzzle  might  be  settled  amicably 
appear  to  be  in  doubt.  Following  pres¬ 
entation  of  amendments  to  the  state 
law  to  transfer  price-fixing  powers 
from  the  state  to  the  industry,  Com¬ 
missioner  Ten  Eyck  has  recommended 
that  present  laW  be  continued  another 
year. 


How  Spuds  Are  Bought 

Spencer  G.  Dxmcan,  marketing  spec¬ 
ialist  with  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Albany,  wondered  why 
some  out-of-state  potatoes  sell  better 
than  home-grown  spuds  in  local  mar¬ 
kets.  He  visited  a  ntimber  of  stores  and 
presented  the  results  at  the  Steuben 


Protest  This  Tuition  Bill 

Before  New  York  State  Assembly 
is  bill  requiring  that  all  boys  and 
girls  attending  State  Teachers’  College, 
Normal  schools,  and  State  Colleges  of 
Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  Veterin¬ 
ary  Medicine,  and  Forestry  shall  pay  a 
tuition  fee  of  $50  a  year. 

This  bill  would  work  very  grave  in¬ 
justice  to  thousands  of  young  people 
in  the  State,  many  of  whom  it  would 
prevent  from  completing  their  education. 

The  only  way  that  a  large  number  of 
young  people,  especially  those  from  the 
farms,  can  obtain  a  college  education, 
thereby  fitting  them  for  more  effective 
service  as  citizens,  is  through  the  State 
colleges.  Even  then,  in  order  to  earn 
their  board  and  other  expenses,  large 
numbers  of  students  work  early  and 
late,  and  their  parents  make  untold 
sacrifices  to  keep  them  in  college.  The 
writer  lives  in  the  shadow  of  a  great 
university.  We  know  dozens  of  these 
boys  and  girls  who  are  making  a  heroic 
struggle  to  obtain  an  education.  Such 
a  tuition  charge  would  end  the  fight 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

The  people  of  this  State  and  nation 
are  paying  tepees  enough  without  hav¬ 
ing  the  double  burden  of  paying  tuition 
along  with  the  high  taxes.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  people  of  the  State  will 
permit  this  bill  to  pass.  If  you  feel  as 
we  do,  write  or  telegraph  immediately 
to  your  assemblyman,  or  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit¬ 
tee,  Assembly  Chambers,  Albany,  New 
York. 


and  Livingston  potato  convention  at 
Cohocton.  He  said  it  works  something 
like  this: 

“Potatoes  from  distant  states  cost 
more.  The  consumer  says  she  wants  the 
best  potatoes.  The  retailer  quotes  the 
higher-priced  stock.  She  thinks  because 
the  price  is  higher  the  potatoes  are 
better.  The  retailer  is  thinking  in  terms 
of  price.  The  consumer  should  be  edu¬ 
cated  to  look  for  quality — not  price^ — 
as  cheaper  New  York  potatoes  may  be 
as  good  or  better  than  the  imported 
stock.” 

Another  chance  to  advertise! 

*  *  ❖ 

(ieorge  F.  Warren  Scholarship 

A  movement  to  establish  the  George 
F.  Warren  scholarship  at  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  has  been  launched 
by  the  Genesee  County  Farm  Forum. 
This,  with  an  oil  painting  of  Warren 
to  be  hung  in  the  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  Building  at  Cornell,  is  intended 
to  give  all  friends  and  admirers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  work 
of  the  man. 

“Doctor  Warren’s  work  will  benefit 
you  and  your  children,”  Public  Service 
Commissioner  M.  C.  Burritt  told  the 
forum  the  other  night.  “He  brought 
new  methods  to  the  field  of  farm  man¬ 
agement  research  and  the  wider  field  of 
agricultural  economics.  He  was  a 
pioneer.  Today  similar  departments 
have  been  established  in  37  states.” 

Robert  V.  Call  of  Batavia,  committee 
chairman,  says  already  assurances  of 
support  for  the  fund  have  been  receiv¬ 
ed  from  Canada,  Great  Britain  and 
Germany.  A  national  sponsoring  com¬ 
mittee  includes  leaders  in  many  farm 
organizations.  American  Agriculturist 
is  represented  by  Frank  E.  Gannett, 
E.  R.  Eastman  and  H.  E.  Babcock. 

Gilbert  Prole,  president  of  the  Gene¬ 
see  County  Farm  Forum,  says  since 
that  group  considered  having  a  portrait 
of  Warren  painted  it  has  received  num¬ 
erous  requests  that  the  forum  act  a,s  an 
agency  in  establishing  a  scholarship  in 
Doctor  Warren’s  department.  “This 
would  assure  for  the  future  that 
worthy  young  men  and  women  would 
have  opportunity  to  study  the  practical 
application  of  economic  research  along 
the  lines  in  which  Doctor  Warren  has 
pioneered,”  he  says.  . 

George  Torrey  of  Stafford,  N.  Y.,  is 
treasurer  of  the  fund. 


For  Broome  County  Farmers 

At  Binghamton  March  26,  27  and  28, 
there  will  be  held  the  25th  Annu^^ 
Opening  and  Agricultural  Institute, 
sponsored  by  A.  L.  Davis’  Son  Inc.,  4  - 
49  Washington  St.  The  men’s  program 
wiU  be  under  the  direction  of  county 
agent  W.  A.  Moore;  the  women’s  p^ 
gram  will  be  in  charge  of  Anne  . 
lips  Duncan;  and  the  4-H  program 
be  managed  by  Dorothy  Young,  Chari^ 
Leahy  and  Miss  Smith.  There  will  oe 
exhibits,  entertainment  and  prizes. 
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The  Market 


MILK 

February  Control  Board  Prices 

Prices  of  certain  grades  of  milk  used  to 
manufacture  dairy  products  are  slightly 
higher  for  February  than  for  January  de¬ 
liveries,  the  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  reports.  Increases  in¬ 
clude  ;  Class  2D  upstate  ice  cream,  9% 
cents  to  $1,481/2  per  100  pounds ;  Class  2E, 
cream  cheese,  up  same  amount  to  $1.43% ; 
Class  3,  evaported  milk,  2.7  cents  to  es¬ 
timated  $1.71;  Class  4A,  butter,  9%  cents 
to  $1.33%.  The  price  for  Class  4B,  milk 
used  to  make  American  cheese,  dropped 
11%  cents  to  $1,171/2  per  cwt. 

Feed  Prices.  During  the  first  half  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  feed  prices,  with  exception  of  first 
week  in  September,  were  at  lowest  level 
of  year.  Average  costs  were  only  67.2  per 
cent  of  1926  level.  A  year  ago  feeds  cost 
108.1  per  cent  as  much  as  in  1926  and  two 
years  ago,  72.3  per  cent.  For  several 
months  the  ratio  between  milk  and  feed 
has  been  especially  favorable  for  dairy¬ 
men. 

Cow  Prices.  One  result  of  favorable 
feed-milk  ratio  has  been  increase  in  cow 
prices,  which  average  58  per  cent  higher 
than  prewar  as  compared  to  12  per  cent 
higher  last  year,  4  per  cent  higher  two 
years  ago,  and  3  per  cent  below  prewar 
three  years  ago. 

From  Cortland  County  comes  a  report 
that  fresh  cows  or  near  springers  are 
bringing  $100,  and  a  Chenango  County 
writer  says  that  fair  cows  cost  from  $75 
to  $125  with  first  calf  heifers  worth  about 
$60. 

Butter.  Blizzards  forced  butter  prices  up 
to  point  where  retail  price  in  New  York 
tvas  45  to  48  cents.  First  sign  of  moderate 
weather  brought  reaction  but  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  probability  of  immedate  big  expansion 
In  receipts.  However  receivers  are  ner¬ 
vous. 

Storage  stocks  on  February  22  were  es¬ 
timated  at  8,487,000  pounds  as  compared 
to  9,067,000  pounds  a  year  ago  or  less  this 
year  by  580,000  pounds. 

Butter  imports  have  been  few  as  spread 
between  London  and  New  York  has  not 
been  big  enough  to  attract  imports.  Since 
December  1  imports  have  totaled  about 
4,175,000  pounds. 

Bigger  than  import  problem  looms 
heavy  oleo  consumption.  Oleo  industry  is 
well  organized  for  lobbying  at  Washing¬ 
ton  and  dairy  interest  smust  keep  awake 
and  on  toes  or  there  is  danger  of  losing 
shirts. 

*  *  * 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


Freakish  weather  is  still  principal  fac¬ 
tor  in  egg  markets.  A  warm  spell  the  first 
week  in  March  caused  drop  of  several 
cents  to  about  level  before  storms  and 
chances  are  that  they  will  go  lower.  Most 
favorable  immediate  factor  is  probable 
heavier  consumption  during  Lent.  There 
are  two  sides  to  high  prices ;  unfavorable 
side  for  producers  is  that  high  retail 
prices  cause  lower  consumption  and  it 
takes  time  to  bring  it  back. 

Long  time  outlook  is  fair.  Egg  prices 
will  be  lower  than  in  1935  but  so  will  feed. 
On  January  1,  USDA  estimates  were  for 
an  average  of  80.6  hens  per  farm  flock  as 
compared  to  78.3  a  year  ago  and  a  ten 
year  January  1  average  of  87.6. 

To  buy  more  eggs,  consumers’  incomes 
are  estimated  to  be  about  10  per  cent  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  year  ago. 

More  chicks  than  last  year  will  be  rais¬ 
ed,  especially  in  Midwest. 


New  York  Egg  Auctions 


N.  Y.  Fey.  Lgc _ 

N-  Y.  Gr.  A  Lge. _ 

N.  Y.  Fey.  Med _ 

N.  Y.  Gr.  A  Med _ 

Brown  Fey.  Lge _ 

Brown  Gr.  A  Lge . 

Brown  Fey.  Med _ 

Brown  Gr.  A  Med _ 

N.  Y.  Gr.  A  Pullet-. 

N,  Y.  Gr.  A  Peewee _ 


Po’keeosie 

Albanv 

L.  Dima 

March  4 

March  3 

March  3 

28  -33 

25-31 

28  -33 

27  -32 

25-31 

27  -281/2 

24-301/2 

271/2 -30'/4 

26'/2 -281/2 

5!4-30'/2 

29  -31 

281/2-31 

25-31 

27  -301/2 

26'/2-28 

26'/2-27‘/2 

*  « 

26'/2-28 

26'/4-28 

14  -24'/2 

POTATOES 

A  slightly  weaker  tone  is  noticed  in  the 
white  potato  deal  as  the  movement  from 
shipping  areas  continue  to  mount  and  the 
track  holdings  in  the  larger  distributing 
cities  again  reach  a  normal  level.  The 
market  has  exhibited  a  10  to  15  cent  de¬ 
cline  since  the  middle  of  February  due 
largely  to  the  heavy  loadings  and  the 
insistence  of  growers  in  the  producing 
sj^as  to  unload  at  the  present  price. 

With  prices  ranging  from  $1  to  $1.15  de- 


Barometer 

pending  on  the  location  the  growers  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  willing  to  accept  prevailing  of¬ 
fers  rather  than  hold  out  for  any  higher 
money.  The  weakness  has  been  stimulat¬ 
ed  by  the  extremely  heavy  loadins  since 
the  first  of  March.  With  shiprnents  rang¬ 
ing  from  700  to  925  cars  a  day,  which  is 
slightly  more  than  the  markets  can  ab¬ 
sorb  at  full  prices. 

The  most  serious  threat  to  the  market 
for  the  balance  of  the  season  will  be  the 
heavy  carlot  movement  that  is  likely  to 
arise  as  the  growers  attempt  to  move 
their  holdings  before  the  spring  planting 
season  opens  up.  One  of  the  surprising 
factors  in  the  market  however,  has  been 
the  ability  of  the  trade  to  absorb  the  of¬ 
ferings.  It  is  now  quite  apparent  that  the 
potatoes  received  during  the  last  few  days 
have  been  largely  used  to  supplement  the 
depleted  local  stocks.  During  the  next  two 
or  three  weeks,  the  carlot  movement  will 
probably  be  quite  heavy  as  many  who 
ordinarily  might  ship  via  truck  are  un¬ 
able  to  do  so  because  of  the  impassable 
condition  of  the  roads. 

The  old  potato  deal  has  one  factor  in 
its  favor  and  that  is  the  reduced  com¬ 
petition  from  Florida.  Heavy  rains  and  a 
hot  sun  has  caused  untold  injury  to  the 
crop  which  will  materially  cut  the  yield. 
A  seven  inch  rain  in  Florida  and  then  a 
scorching  hot  sun  for  three  days  has 
about  finished  up  a  large  portion  of  the 
vegetable  crops  and  potatoes  have  suffer¬ 
ed  with  the  rest.  The  final  outcome  of  the 
potato  deal  depends  on  Southern  competi¬ 
tion  and  with  a  reported  loss  of  3,000  cars 
from  the  Southern  states,  the  northeast 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  fill  this  gap 
normally  supplied  by  the  South. 

— Amos  Kirby. 

*  *  * 

PRICES 

Average  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
U.  S.  farm  products  were  unchanged  from 
January  15  to  February  15  and  stood  at 
109  per  cent  of  prewar.  There  was  little 
change  in  prices  paid  by  farmers,  which 
were  122  per  cent  of  prewar,  making  farm 
buying  power  89  per  cent  of  prewar  as 
compared  to  87  per  cent  a  year  ago.  How¬ 
ever,  chickens  and  eggs  went  up  4  points  ; 
dairy  products,  3;  fruit,  3;  and  meat  ani¬ 
mals,  3.  Prices  were  lower  for  cotton, 
truck  crops,  tobacco  and  some  miscellan¬ 
eous  products. 

Farmers’  cash  income  for  January  is 
reported  as  highest  for  the  month  for  the 
past  5  years,  in  spite  of  fact  that  only 
$1,000,000  of  benefit  payments  were  includ¬ 
ed,  as  compared  to  $70,000,000  in  benefit 
payments  in  January  1935. 

*  *  * 

Apples  for  Relief 

About  the  only  bright  spot  on  the  apple 
market  upstate  is  the  TERA  plan  to  buy 
about  125  cars  for  welfare  distribution. 
Storm-blocked  roads  prevented  loadings 
in  Western  New  York.  The  lower  Hudson 
Valley  benefited  with  good  movement  into 
New  York  City. 

Western  New  York  has  considerably 


more  apples  than  at  this  time  a  year  ago. 
The  situation  is  complicated  by  the  large 
amount  of  Utility  grade.  With  No.  I’s 
selling  wholesale  for  around  a  dollar, 
there  is  tendency  to  pass  up  the  lower 
grades. 

The  export  movement  is  unsatisfactory. 
Feb.  20  prices  on  Southampton  market 
were  $5.49  to  $5.99  per  barrel  for  No.  1 
York  Imperials  2%  inch  up  and  for  No.  1 
Rhode  Island  Greenings  2%  inch  up  $2  per 
bushel.  Customs  duties,  freight  costs,  etc., 
mean  there  is  no  money  in  $2  per  bushel 
for  export  apples. 

The  State  TERA  invited  bids  from 
growers  only.  I  heard  of  2%  inch  Green¬ 
ings  being  offered  at  60  cents  per  bushel 
and  2%  Romes  at  65.  Another  grower  con¬ 
templated  offering  No.  1  Romes  2%  inch 
up  at  85  cents.  Even  at  these  prices  I 
have  heard  a  number  of  growers  say  they 
hoped  the  welfare  purchases  would  be  in¬ 
creased. 

There  is  tragedy  in  the  situation  with 
apples  selling  at  retail  around  $2.50.  I 
have  a  letter  on  my  desk  from  a  large 
grower  who  delivers  choice  apples  to  re¬ 
tail  stores  at  $1  a  bushel.  He  complains 
they  set  the  price  at  five  or  six  cents  a 
pound  or  high  enough  to  check  consump¬ 
tion.  Other  growers  write  along  the  same 
line,  saying  even  in  a  season  when  ap¬ 
ples  are  cheap  they  are  not  moving  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

—Skeff. 

*  .  *  * 

PRODUCE  MARKET  NOTES 

Onions  Slightly  Lower 

After  many  weeks  of  fairly  steady 
prices,  the  onion  market  w'as  showing 
weaker  trend  toward  the  beginning  of 
March  and  there  were  many  declines  of 
5c  to  10c  per  50  pounds.  Eastern  and  mid- 
western  shipping  points  quote  75c  to  $1 
compared  with  80c  to  $1  earlier  in  the 
month.  Eastern  yellow  stock  showed  a 
jobbing  range  of  90c  to  $1.25  in  eastern 
cities.  Midwestern  white  onions  brought 
$1.10  in  New  York.  Many  of  the  onions 
n6w  on  the  market  are  of  only  fair 
cfuality. 

Trade  was  slow  and  markets  weak  in 
producing  sections  as  well  as  in  most*  of 
the  large  market  centers.  A  good  crop  of 
late  onions  is  reported  in  Texas  and  car- 
lot  shipments  are  expected  during  the 
second  half  of  March. 

Cabbage  declined  $1  to  $2  a  ton  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  February,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  of  increasing  southern  supplies  at 
lower  prices.  Eastern  cabbage  dropped  to 
a  jobbing  range  of  $20  to  $22  per  ton 
bulk  in  New  York.  Most  eastern  sales  of 
50-pound  sacks  were  at  60c  to  75c.  Dull 
weak  market  prevailed  in  Texas  produc¬ 
ing  sections. — Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics — U.  S.  D.  A. 

*  -t  * 

Does  A.  Maggio  Owe  You  Money? 

New  York  State  shippers  who  are  un¬ 
paid  for  produce  consigned  to  A.  Maggio 
and  Co'mpany,  Inc.,  378  Washington 
Street,  New  York  City,  from  June  30,  1935 
to  the  present  may  file  claims  with  the 


Milk  Transportation  Costs 

By  LELAND  SPENCER 


IN  a  recent  article,  the  freight  cost  on 
milk  shipped  to  New  York  was  given  eis 
%  cent  a  quart.  Actual  cost  of  transpor¬ 
tation  varies  from  less  than  %  cents  a 
quart  to  a  full  cent  or  more,  depending 
on  distance  and  method  of  shipment.  Rail¬ 
road  rates  increase  with  each  10-mile  zone 
from  New  York.  The  charge  per  40-quart 
can  on  less-than-carload  shipments  is  the 
basic  rate.  Present  basic  rates  are  30 
cents  at  100  miles,  38  cents  at  200  miles, 
and  50  cents  at  400  miles.  At  these  rates, 
the  railroads  take  care  of  loading,  unload¬ 
ing,  and  icing. 

There  is  a  20  per  cent  discount  on  car¬ 
load  shipments  in  cans,  but  shippers  are 
responsible  for  loading  and  icing.  Carload 
shipments  in  tanks  move  at  30  per  cent 
discount  from  basic  rates.  Shippers  fur¬ 
nish  the  tank  cars  and  receive  a  mileage 
rental  from  the  railroads.  Actual  tank 
car  rates  are  21  cents  per  40  quarts  at 
100  miles,  27  cents  at  200  miles,  and  35 
cents  at  400  miles. 

This  general  scale  of  rates  represents 
about  20  per  cent  reduction  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  scale  which  prevailed  from  1920  to 
1933.  Lower  rates  have  been  established  at 
certain  points  to  meet  truck  coYnpetition. 
The  volume  moved  by  truck  increased 


from  practically  nothing  in  1925  to  more 
than  30,000  cans  a  day  in  1935<  Most  of 
this  was  hauled  from  plants  less  than 
200  miles  out.  Trucks  have  the  advantage 
of  direct  delivery  to  city  pasteurizing 
plants,  only  a  few  of  which  have  direct 
connections  by  rail. 

Tank  cars  were  first  used  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  in  1926.  Now  half  the  milk  shipped 
by  rail  goes  in.  tanks.  Important  advant¬ 
ages  of  tanks  over  cans  in  transporting 
milk  are :  saving  in  labor  for  handling  and 
washing  cans,  (.heaper  transfer  of  milk 
from  rail  to  plant  .at  the  city  end,  keep¬ 
ing  the  milk  at  low  temperatures  with¬ 
out  ice,  less  loss  of  milk  by  spillage,  can 
rinsings  and  theft.  Unfortunately  many 
country  plants  do  not  take  in  enough  milk 
daily  to  fill  a  tank  car,  and  are  not  so 
situated  that  they  can  combine  their  ship¬ 
ments.  Each  tank  car  carries  two  insulat¬ 
ed  tanks  holding  a  total  of  6,000  gallons. 
Tank  trucks  carry  from  1,500  to  3,000 
gallons. 

Due  mainly  to  the  introduction  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  tank  cars  and  tank  trucks, 
efficiency  of  milk  transportation  has  been 
increased  greatly  in  the  past  10  years. 
Costs  have  been  reduced  aa  much  as  25 
or  30  per  cent. 


WGY  Form 
PROGRAMS  I 


I 

A 


MONDAY,  MARCH  16 

12:35 — "Do  Youi-  Cows  Have  a  Happy  Home?"  Pnrf. 
.4.  M.  Gooflman. 

12:45 — "The  Little  Electric  Things  in  Life."  Laura 
Wing. 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  17 

12:35 — "I'ians  for  the  Spring  Offensive,”  .1.  D.  King. 
12:45 — (New  York  State  Department  of  Education). 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  18 

12:35 — “A  Ciean  Bili  of  Heaith  for  Your  Soil." 

12:45 — '■Troubles,”  Prof.  Bristow  Adams.  N.  Y.  State 
College,  (Cotmtryside  Talk). 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  19 

12:35 — “Springtime  Suggestions  for  Orchardlsts,"  S.  B. 
Shapley, 

12:45 — “Improving  Milk  Quality  By  Means  of  Fre¬ 
quent  Udder  Examinations,”  Dr.  J.  H.  Hewitt. 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  20 

12:35 — “Farm  Prices  and  Why,”  H.  D.  Phillips. 

12:45 — “The  Women’s  Comer,”  Lillian  V.  Anderson. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  21 

12:30 — WGY'  4-H  Fellowship — “Managing  to  Make." 

Albany  Coimty,  N.  Y.  4-H  Clubs. 

12:45 — (Z.  W.  Crane,  President,  Crane,  Inc.,  Norwich, 
N.  Y. 


MONDAY,  MARCH  23 

12:35 — "Farm  Credit  in  1936.”  Dr.  G.  W.  Hedltmd. 
12:45— ".lust  a  Matter  of  Degrees.”  Ijaura  Wing. 

TUESDAY.  MARCH  24 

12:35— “Alfalfa— Builder  of  Soils,”  R.  0.  Randafl. 
12:45 — Book  Review,  Loui.s  Jones. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  25 

12:35 — “The  Pump  Handle  Becomes  Ancient  History." 
12:45 — "George  Warner  and  His  Books."  Kay  R.  Pol¬ 
lard,  (Cotmtryside  Talk). 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  26 

12:35 — “What  My  Cost  Accounts  Accounted  For,"  Law¬ 
rence  B.  DuMond,  Farmer. 

12:45 — (Farm  Credit  Administration  of  Springfield). 

FRIDAY.  MARCH  27 

12:35 — “The  Department  at  Work,”  Emerson  Markham. 
12:45 — “The  Women’s  Comer,”  Marjorie  Romersi. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  28 

12:30 — WGY'  4-H  Fellowship — “What  Accounts  for  a 
Profit,"  Bennington  County,  Vt. ,  4-H  Clubs. 
12:45— “The  Hi.storj-  of  the  Milk  Goat,”  Corl  A.  I«ach. 
Editor  DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL. 


New  York  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets,  in  accordance  -with  the 
licensing  and  bonding  provisions  of  the 
law. 

The  commission  firm  is  reported  to  be 
definitely  out  of  business  and  in  process 
of  liquidation.  It  is  also  reported  that  not 
all  claims  to  shippers  have  been  paid. 
Valid  claims  must  be  filed  on  forms  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Bureau  of  Food  Control, 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
Albany,  on  or  before  April  1,  1936,  if  set¬ 
tlement  is  made  from  the  bond  which  has 
been  filed  with  the  Department  according 
to  statute. 

The  Department  also  reports  the  liqui¬ 
dation  of  two  other  licensed  and  bonded 
commission  firms :  W.  J.  and  E.  M.  Gar- 
funkel,  Inc.,  273  Washington  Street,  New 
York  City;  and  J.  Bert  Moritz  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  Department 
investigators  report  that  the  records  of 
these  firms  show  no  indebtedness  to  pro¬ 
ducers.  If  shippers  have  any  claims 
against  these  firms  from  June  30,  1935  to 
the  present,  such  claims  must  also  be 
filed  on  forms  available  from  the  Bureau 
of  Food  Control  on  or  before  April  1,  1936. 


HAY  and  STRAW 

H.  S.  H0TALIN6,  601  West  33rd  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
40  Years  Commission  Merchant — Write 


NEW  WA 


m 


SAVES  Work 
SAVES  Time 
SAVES  Storage  Space 
and  Stops  Waste 

The  new  Gehl  Disc-type  silo  filler  cute 

and  blows  hay  into  mow  with  hay-fork  speed.  No 
one  needed  in  mow  to  store  hay  in  half  usual  8i:^ce« 
Cattle  eat  it  all,  improving  meat  and  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  Feeding  tests  prove  it.  Let  the  old  rdiableGehl 
Company  tell  you  more  about  this  new  way  to  save 
time,  labor  and  make  hay  go  further  at 
Vi  slight  extra  expense.  Write 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 
429  So.  Water  St  Wert  Bend,  Wia. 

3-3S 


Distributed  by 

LEROY  PLOW  COMPANY,  Leroy,  N.  T« 
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Be  Cautious! 


anc/  Keep  your  Accident 
Insurance  in  Force! 


North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

CHICAGO,  ILUNOIS. 


j4..  7^.  Associates,  Inc. 

AGENTS. 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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I  tell  YOU  ABSORBINE 
WILL  FIX  THAT  SWELLING 


If  horses  could  talk,  they’d  thank  you 
for  using  Absorbine  to  ease  their  strains, 
sprains,  swellings  and  inflammation.  It 
reduces  the  pain — keeps  horse  working 
during  treatment — never  blisters  or  re¬ 
moves  hair.  Great  antiseptic  too!  $2.50 
a  bottle  at  all  druggists, 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


CUT  CHICK 
LOSSES 
FREE  BookTells  How! 

IF  YOU  WANT  healthier,  faster¬ 
growing  chicks,  send  for  this  free 
book  today.  It  tells  all  about  the 
amazing  results  you  can  get  simply  by 
fermenting  your  regular  mash  with 
Animal-Poultry  Yeast  Foam.  Coccidios- 
is  and  other  intestinal  diseases  should 
disappear.  Your  birds  should  mature 
4  to  6  weeks  earlier!  4-lb.  box  only  $1 
at  your  dealer’s  or  direct.  Send  post¬ 
card  for  free  book  today.  Northwest¬ 
ern  Yeast  Co.,  Dept  AA,  1750  North 
Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago. 


FOR  YOU 
Every  Week 
in  the  Year 

raising  baby  Royal  birds.  Orders  waiting  for 
hundreds  of  thousands,  liiasy  to  raise.  You 
get  your  money  for  them  when  only  25  days 
old.  Particulars  and  picture  book  for  stamp. 
PR  COMPANY,  206  H.  Street,  Melrose,  Mass. 


PIGEONS  —  Silver  King  —  PIGEONS 

Largest  farm  of  Olver  Kings  in  the  ea.st.  One  Breed 
exclusively.  Breeding  since  1918.  S'.iiahs  mature  in  25 
days  weighing  114  to'l>4  lbs.  ea.  Thousand.s  of  utilitv 
bird.s  to  choose  from.  Price:  $3.50  to  $10.00  per  pair. 
SHOREHAM  SQUAB  FARM,  SHOREHAM,  L.  I. 


DOGS 


— Collies,  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups 
Heel-dnvers.  Beauties.  WILMOT.  East  Thetford,  Vt. 


PUPS  Working  Collie.s  —  Natural  herders, 

heelers.  PERLEY,  Enfield,  New  Hampshire. 

COLLIES _ Simp  $5.00  — rat-veTinin  dogs  $4.00. 

MULLEN,  TUCKERTON,  N.  J. 

^,000 

ACQDENT  and  SICKNESS 

Only  Of  ciF  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight. 
Many  unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Week¬ 
ly  benefits,  pays  doctor  and  hospital  bills. 
Covers  Automobile,  Travel,  Pedestrian  and 
many  common  accidents.  Covers  many  com¬ 
mon  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice, 
cancer,  lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest 
and  oldest  exclusive  Health  and  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Company.  Don’t  delay,  you  may  be 
next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 

NorthAmerican  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E-  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Name 


P.  O. 


_ 


State  _ 


By  ORRIN  T.  PIERSON 


LOUIS  BA  JAN  is  a  Magyar.  He  has 
the  jet  black  hair  and  eyes,  high 
cheek  bones,  clear  skin  and  arrogant 
lift  to  his  head  that  are  the  identifying 
physical  characteristics  of  this  proud 
hot-blooded  people  whose  women  are 
reputed  most  beautiful  in  Europe,  and 
whose  men  have  long  been  noted  for 
their  reckless  bravery  and  fierce  love  of 
independence. 

As  much  as  anything,  this  Magyar 
blood  sent  Mr.  Bajan  on  the  adven¬ 
turous  journey  to  America  when  he  was 
a  boy  of  sixteen.  He  had  added  incen¬ 
tive,  we  should  add,  in  that  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family  had  already  preceded 
him.  Also,  in  two  more  years  he  would 
have  been  called  for  conscript  service 
in  Emperor  Franz  Joseph’s  army  and 
this  was  not  all  to  his  liking. 

When  he  reached  New  York  he  had 
little  difficulty  in  finding  work.  He 
worked  for  eighteen  years  in  various 
branches  of  the  precision  tool  trade,  his 
longest  connection  being  with  a  com¬ 
pany  for  which  he  still  does  occasional 
work. 

But  New  York  City  and  the  confine¬ 
ments  of  his  work  finally  began  to  prey 
on  Mr.  Bajan.  He  yearned  for  the  free¬ 
dom  and  independence  of  the  country. 
His  wife,  a  Hungarian  girl  whom  he 
had  met  in  the  city,  felt  as  he  did.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  the  Magyar  blood  asserting 
itself  again.  Anyhow,  having  saved  a 
modest  sum,  in  1931  he  cast  about  for  a 
poultry  farm,  eventually  settling  on  his 
present  place  near  Bullville  in  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  about  six  miles  from 
Middletown. 

He  didn’t  know  much  about  farming 
but  felt  he  could  learn.  Of  course,  as 
a  boy  he  was  acquainted  with  hens  and 
with  the  ubiquitous  Hungarian  geese 
and  occasionally  visited  his  uncle  who 
still  lives  on  the  200-acre  farm  that 
has  been  in  his  family  for  hundreds  of 
years.  Incidentally,  this  uncle,  who  once 
lived  in  manorial  splendor  and  had  ex¬ 
tensive  labor-saving  machinery  now  is 
forced  to  employ  fifteen  men,  says  Mr. 
Bajan.  This  is  the  Himgarian  way  of 
combating  unemployment.  None  but  the 
crudest  machines  may  be  used;  all 
grain  and  hay  must  be  cut  with  scy¬ 
thes,  potatoes  dug  by  hand,  and  so  on. 

After  numerous  costly  mistakes  and 
a  good  deal  of  experimenting,  this  one¬ 
time  immigrant  and  expert  machinist 
developed  a  good-sized  poultry  enter¬ 
prise  with  an  average  of  1,000  White 
Leghorn  hens  the  year  around.  He  is 
producing  about  450  eggs  daily  now, 
forty  per  cent  of  which  go  directly  to 
retail  customers  in  the  city,  many  of 
them  Hvmgarian-Americans  whom  the 
Bajans  know  personally. 

He  joined  the  Farm  Bureau  his  first 
year  on  the  place  and  is  one  of  its 
most  enthusiastic  boosters.  In  fact,  he 
says  that  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  Manager  C.  C. 

Davis  and  experts  from 
Cornell,'  he  feels  he  would 
have  been  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  long  ago.  One  thing 
he  did  two  years  ago 
which  attracted  consid¬ 
erable  local  interest  was 
the  installation  of  the 
first  poultry  house  venti¬ 
lation  equipment  based 
on  specifications  prepar¬ 
ed  by  the  college. 

But  it  is  his  ability  as 
a  producer  of  fat  geese 
that  constitutes  his  most 
imique  claim  to  fame. 

As  he  explained  it  to  me, 
forcing  them  for  about 


Louis  Bajan  feeding  one  of  his  fat  geese. 

three  weeks  prior  to  killing  is  a  wide¬ 
spread  practice  in  Holland,  France, 
Germany  and  Central  Europe.  He  had 
seen  it  done  many  times  as  a  hoy  and 
decided  he’d  try  it,  as  he  knew  there 
was  little  or  any  goose-stuffing  done  in 
Orange  County.  In  a  small  way,  he  has 
been  rather  successful  with  this  part  of 
his  operations,  disposing  of  from  thirty 
to  fifty  geese  each  winter,  all  to  order. 
The  two  goose-stuffing  methods  most 
commonly  employed  are  to  make  soft 
noodles  of  flour  or  com  meal  and  work 
them  down  the  fowl’s  throat  with 
finger  or  round  stick  or  to  use  whole 
corn  soaked  overnight  in  water,  or  un¬ 
til  it  begins  to  swell.  He  ups  the  lat¬ 
ter  and,  when  he  is  stuffing  several 
geese  at  a  time,  spends  a  good  part  of 
each  day  methodically  inserting  the 
com,  grain  by  grain,  in  the  greedy  bills. 

For  his  sake,  we  are  glad  he  doesn’t 
employ  still  another  method  which  is 
used,  we  believe,  only  in  the  public 
market  of  Paris,  Les  Halles.  Men  and 
women  whose  peculiar  profession  it  is 
to  feed  the  fattening  geese,  chew  the 
corn  and  wheat  into  paste  in  their  own 
mouths.  Then,  squatting  before  the 
coop  in  which  the  fowl  are  kept  penned 
— often  with  feet  strapped  to  the  fioor 
— they  allow  them  to  run  their  bills  in 
their  (the  feeders’)  mouths  and  extract 
the  chewed  food  which  is  supposed  to 
be  that  much  more  quickly  assimilat¬ 
ed.  This  rather  disconcerting  business 
occasionally  produces  a  cancerous  con¬ 
dition  of  the  inner  lip,  one  of  the 
strangest  of  occupational  diseases. 

Only  geese  which  are  forcibly  fed 
produce  the  white  livers  used  for  that 
delicacy  prized  by  gourmets  the 
world  over — pate  de  fois  gras.  Livers 
from  geese  fattened  in  the  ordinary 
way  and-  allowed  considerable  freedom 
are  dark  or  grayish. 

Je-wish  people  are  his  best  customers, 
Mr.  Bajan  says.  They  prize  the  fat  for 
cooking  purposes,  as  it  is  permitted  by 
their  strict  orthodox  rules.  One  of  the 
twenty-p  o  u  n  d  paragons  of  goosely 
plumpness  which  we  saw  waddling  in 
Mr.  Bajan’s  pens  and  which  has  been 
stuffed  with  from  one  and  a  half  to 
three  pounds  of  com  daily  for  three 
weeks  will  yield  four  quarts  of  fat  and 
a  liver  weighing  from  one  to  two 
pounds.  He  hasn’t  quite  reached  the 
two-pound  class  yet  but  that  is  the 
goal  at  which  he  is  shooting. 


poultry  house  was  the  first  in  Orange 


This 

County,  N.  Y.,  to  have  a  ventilation  system  in¬ 
stalled  according  to  Farm  Bureau  specifications. 


‘‘The  Goose 
Hangs  High” 


A  Starting  Mash  con¬ 
taining  CLO-TRATE, 
the  concentrated  cod  liver 
oil,  will  give  your  chicks 
an  abundance  of  -vitainin  A.  This  means 
fewer  deaths,  less  roup,  colds,  bronchitis, 
etc.  CLO-TRATE  is  rich  in  vitamin  D,  too, 
and  thus  you  can  be  confident  that  their 
legs  will  be  strong  and  sturdy.  CLO-TRATB 
fed  chicks  develop  faster  and  mature  more 
soundly.  You’ll  find  it  will  pay  you  to  usa 
a  Starting  Mash  with  CLO-TRATE  for 
your  chicks. 


HEALTH  PRODUCTS  CORP. 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Concentrated^  Body  -  Building, 
Health-Protecting  Elements  of 
Milk.  A  deeded  Ingredient 
FOR  POULTRY  MASHES 


KBACO,  Milk  Sugar  Feed  is  a  most 
economical  source  of  vitamin  G,  essen¬ 
tial  to  growth  and  to  high  hatchability. 
KRACO  has  a  70%  milk  sugar  content 
and  an  8%  to  9%  milk  mineral  content 
Milk  sugar  (lactose)  guards  intestinal 
health  and  helps  ward  off  disease.  Milk 
minerals  are  bone  builders. 


KRACO  in  poultry  mashes  aids  assimi¬ 
lation  of  all  nutrients  in  the  feed. 


Kraft-Phenix  Cheese  Corporation 
Dept.  A,  Chicago,  III. 


KRACO 


IMSrSr  ON  STAftriMG,  GNOWtNO  ANO 
LAYING  MASHES  THAT  CONTAIN  KRACO 


Get  Into  Portable 
Feed  Grinding  Now 


This  Proved  Money  Maker  grinds  every  grain- 
roughage  grown.  Converts  home  grown  crops  into 
rich,  palatable  feeds  that  go  3B%  to  50%  far¬ 
ther.  W e  show  you  how  to  establish  good  paying 
farm-to-farm  grinding  routes. 

«‘JAY  BEE»»  PORTABLE 

Over  1 8,000  “JAY  BEE” mills  in  use  making  them 
World’s  Standard  Grinder  for  capacity— econ¬ 
omy— durability.  All  steel  construction. 
Many  exclusive  features.  Mount  on 
any  IV^  ton  truck.  Small 
down  payment.  Liberal 
terms.  Write 
quick  for 
.  money-making 
^  ‘'facts  — and 

demonstration, 

J.  B.  SEDBERRY,  Inc.,  Cept.  hi,  FrankUn.  Tenn. 


rJlir  JTV.S  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  &  New  Hamp- 
LSuLLL^.i5*i  jhire  Beds  from  Pedigreed  stock.  State 
Blood-Tested  and  supervised.  Circular  FREE.  E.  L. 
BEAVER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


B 


ARRON  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
EXCLUSIVELY.  Matings  sired  hy  pedigreed  R.O.P. 
males.  U.  S.  Approved.  Pullorum  tested.  Day-old 
pullets  and  cockerels.  Folder  free. 

ISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


rmrRQ  Barron  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires, 

R.  I.  Reds  and  Bar.  Rocks.  Low  Prices. 
WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  B,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


GIANTS 

Cat.  free.  GOSHEN 


JERSEY  WHITE.  Largest  Fowl 
bred.  Make  10  lb.  Cockerels  6  mo. 
Mammoth  Baby  Chicks  For  Sale. 
POULTRY  FARM,  Goshen,  Ind. 


BEST  BABY  TURKEYS  seUing  fast.  Write  Quickly. 
PINE  CREEK  TURKEY  FARM.  Holland,  Michigan. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


EXCELLENT  57  ACRE  DAIRY  AND  CROP  FARM. 

6  miles  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Macadam  road.  10  room 
hovLse,  furnace,  electricity.  82  ft.  gambrel  roif  barn,  con¬ 
crete  stable,  other  buildings.  86  acres  level  productive 
tillage.  6  acres  apples.  $8,500.  Long  (erm  ea.sv  pay¬ 
ments.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Strouts  Farm  Catalog  Just  Out! 

115  Acres,  horses,  4  cows,  calves,  bulls,  hens,  imple¬ 
ments,  crops  included;  on  .state  road  handy  large  town; 
ample  bams,  old-style  5-room  homo.  $1500.  terms: 
pg.  9  New  112-page  catalog.  Free. 

STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


PHD  HI  O  anniversary  catalog  200  farms  and 

r  11  K  M  \  village  homes.  Finger  Lakes  Regitm. 
I  n  II  III  V  New  low  prices.  Real  opportunities. 

r.  0.  MoCABTY.  R.  5,  AUBURN.  N.  Y. 
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THE  FIRST  MEAL  THEY  EAT 

SHOULD  COKTAIN 

NOPCO  XX 


WHEN  they  pop  out  of  the  shell, 
chicks  bring  with  them  enough 
nourishment  to  last  for  a  day  or  so. 
When  that  is  gone  they  are  ready  to 
eat.  That  first  meal  should  contain 
Nopco  XX. 

Chicks  need  the  Vitamins  A  and  D 
that  Nopco  XX  supplies.  They  need 
them  in  order  to  resist  disease — ward 
off  infection — guard  against  rickets — 


Why  It  Pays  to  Insist  on  Feeds 
Containing  Nopco  XX 

1.  All  birds  and  animals  need  Vitamins  A 
and  D.  Grains  and  roughages  contain  practi- 
cily  no  Vitamin  D  and  vary  widely  in  Vita¬ 
min  A. 

2>  Nopco  XX  is  a  scientific  blend  of  Vitamin 
A  &  D  Concentrate  (U.  S.  Patent  No.  1,678,- 
454)  and  cod  liver  oil,  assuring  uniform,  stand¬ 
ardized  Vitamin  A  and  D  feeding  values. 

3.  When  enough  natural  cod  liver  or  fish  oils 
are  used  to  supply  the  vitamin  intake  required 
for  maximum  profits,  harmful  unsaturated 
fatty  acids  are  added  to  the  ration.  Nopco  XX 
supplies  maximum  Vitamin  A  and  D  content 
without  excessive  amounts  of  these  acids. 

4.  Nopco  XX  is  safe,  uniforrh,  dependable — 
a  profitable  product  to  feed.  Mixed  and  sold  by 
more  than  6000  dealers  and  mills. 


THESE  DEALERS  SELL  MASHES  CONTAINING 

GENUINE  NOPCO  XX 

IDENTIFIED  BY  THE  “RED-TOP”  GUARANTEE  TAG 


NEW  YORK 

Albany:  Barber  &  Bennett 

(Arch  &  Church  Sts.) 
Amenia:  Wilson  &  Eaton  Co. 
Baldwinsville : 

Mercer  Milling  Co. 
Belmont:  Cyrus  Gray  &  Son 

The  Red  Mill 
Brisben:  Ed.  Barton 

Brooktondale:  H.  C.  Whitlock 
Buffalo:  Vita-Vim  Millers 

(35-39  East  Market  St.) 
Burke:  W.C.  Sherwell  &Co.,Inc. 
Candor:  Ward  and  Van  Scoy 

Castleton  :Schodack  Valley  Mills 
Catatunk:  Arthur  Hollenbeck 
Catskill:  Catskill  Valley  Mills 
Caughdenoy : 

Community  Feed  Mill 
Chemung:  John  I.  Ford  &  Son 
Chittenango:  E.  H.  Cook  &  Co. 
Claverack:  J.  L.  Lampman&Co. 
Clintondale:  C.  D.  Williamson 
Clyde:  Clyde  Renco  Milling  Co. 
Cobleskill  :Cobleskill  MillingCo. 
Cochecton:  Cochecton  Mills 
Corfu:  A.  R.  Lawrence 

Darien  Center:  Rapp  Bros.  Inc. 
Delmar:  Schnurr  &  Wood 

Deposit:  Tri-County  Mills,  Inc. 

Hinman  Bros. 
Eaton:  Moses  Bros. 

Florida:  Roe  Brothers 

Fort  Plain:  Russell  J.  Ehle 

Frankfort: 

Geo.  Corrado  Milling  Co. 
Fulton:  Geo.  V.  Roberts,  Jr. 

Glens  Falls:  H.B.&H.M.Parks 
GranvUle:  Race  Milling  Co. 

Greene;  Maxon  Feed  Co. 

Greenwich:  Jos.  Lyttle  &  Son 
Hankins:  P.  Gottschalk 

Hayt  Comers:  Bean  Brothers 
Hyde  Park:  Sterling  Dickinson 
Jamesville:  Jamesville  Feed  Co. 
Jeffersonville:  G.  C.  Segar 

Lake  Katrine:  Brink  Brothers 
Locke:  The  Atwater  Clo. 

Marion:  Chas.  L.  Seybold 

Milford:  S.  S.  Harrison 

Modena:  W.  E.  Harcourt 

Mt.  Upton:  H.  B.  Curtis 

MunnsviUe:  W.  J.  Hollenbeck 
Narrowsburg:  J.C.  BranningCo. 
Newark  Valley:  Bert  Bliss 

No.  Tonawanda: 

Thiel  Coal  &  Fuel  Co. 
Odessa:  Odessa  Mills 

Otego:  Redington  &  Palmer 

Owego:  Holmes  &  Watkins 

Owego  Feed  Mills,  Inc. 
Painted  Post: 

Hodgman  Milling  Co. 
Palmyra:  Barnhart  &  Tack 
Penn  Yan:  Ole  Pallesen 

Port  Byron:  I.  R.  Warren 

Port  Jefferson,  LJ.:  Remz  Bros. 
Port  Jervis  :  K.  M.  Depuy 

Portlandville ; 

West-Nesbitt,  Inc. 


Rochester: 

Newman  Bros.  Grain  Co. 
Salem:  William  J.  Chambers 
Schenevus:  L.  A.Wyckoff  &  Co. 
Shushan:  Peck  Brothers 

Union:  Union  Milling  Co. 

Utica:  Ogden  Grain  Co. 

Vorheesville :  O.  B.  Vunck&  Co. 
Warsaw :  Montgomery  Bros.  Inc. 
Watertown :  A.  H .  Herrick  &  Son 
West  Winfield: 

J.  H.  Watkins  &  Son 
Westtown:  C.  G.  Clark  &  Son 
Williamson : 

Farmers  Feed  &  Grain  Co. 
NEW  JERSEY 

Bridgeton:  Serata  &  Sons 

Clinton:  Little,  Wilson  &  Deats 
Flemington:  BerkawA  Mathews 
Little,  Wilson  &  Deats 
Franklinville:  Norman  Brown 
Frenchtown:  N.  L.  Worman 

Hackettstown :  Alvah  Thomas 
Charles  Wiseburn 
Hampton:  W.  W.  Supplee  Jr. 
Hawthorne :  A.  J.  Van  Den  Berg 
Lambertville:  C.  A.  Niece 

Laurel  Springs:  Jno.E.  Strafford 
Lawrenceville :  Mercer  Feed  Co. 
Long  Branch : 

H.  B.  Sherman  &  Sons 
Medford:  Kirby  Brothers 

Milford :  Little,  Wilson  &  Deats 
Mount  HoUy: 

Schaerer  Farm  Supplies 
Neshanic:  Neshanic  MOls 

Nesbanic  Station: 

Lester  Shurts  &  Son 
Netcong:  Marvin  Smith 

Norma:  Berkowitz  Feed  Co. 

Pittstown:  Bodine  Lumber  Co. 

Little,  Wilson  &  Deats 
Port  Murray;  Adam  Wandhng 
Pottersville :  Vernon  Wortman 
Somerville:  W.  H.  H.  Wyckoff 
Sussex:  Consolidated  Feed, 

Coal  &  Lumber  Co. 
Thorofare:  C.  Pappus  &  Sons 
Three  Bridges :  Kuhl  Brothers 
Tuckahoe:  J.  DeSantis  &  Sons 
Washington:  Miller  Feed  Store 
Washington  Feed  Store 
Windsor:  Golden  Rule  Mills 

Woodbine : 

Woodbine  Poultry  Ass’n,  Inc. 
Wyckoff:  A.  J.  Mowerson  Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Apollo:  West  Apollo  Milling  Co. 
Bellefonte:  C.  Y.  Wagner 

Bryn  Mawr: 

Paoli  Coal  &  Supply  Co. 
Canton:  Pi-eston  Mills,  Inc. 

H.  Rockwell  &  Son 
Carbondale  :Thorpe  Baker  &  Co. 
Carlisle:  W'm.  B.  Barnitz 

Chalf  ont : 

F.  D.  Hartzel  &  Sons  Co. 
Doylestown: 

Pine  Run  Farm  Supply  Co. 
Dublin:  Dublin  Milling  Co' 

Elizabethtown  :Grubb  AMsideira 
East  Greenville : 

I.  B.  Heimbach  &  Son 
Easton:  Bushkill  Milling  Co. 

Glenville;  Codorus  &  Manheim 
FarmersAssn. 
Homer  City:  Thomas  K.  George 
Indiana:  Lewis-Steel  Feed  Co. 
Knoxville:  R.  A.  Bates  &  Son 
Kunkletown:  Flory  Milling  Co. 
Laceyville:  Floyd  Vandervort 
Linfield:  Jacob  Trin ley  &  Son 
Lititz:  Elmer  Eby 

Lock  Haven:  E.E.  Wentz  &  Son 
Macungie: 

D.  D.  Fritch  Milling  Co. 
Mehoopany :  KintnerMillingCo. 
Midway : 

D.  G.  Bamford  Milling  Co. 
Montoursville :  Herman  Keebler 
Mt.  Joy:  Reist  Seed  Co. 

Muncy:  City  Flouring  Mills 

Monsey  Milling  Co. 
Nazareth:  Flory  Milling  Co. 

Newberry:  Lycoming  Mills 

Northampton: 

R.  A.  Smith  Milling  Co. 
Paoli:  Paoli  Coal  &  Supply  Co. 
PhoenixviUe : 

Paoli  Coal  &  Supply  Co. 
SaUadasburg :  M.  S.  Thomas  Co. 
Scotland:  Isaac  Horst 

Towanda:  Dayton  Milling  Co. 
Tunkhannock:  Brown  &  Fasset 
Ulster:  H.  O.  Ayer 

Warren:  Warren  City  Mills 

Wellsboro:  R.  J.  Dunham 

West  Chester: 

Paoli  Coal  &  Supply  Co. 
West  Willow: 

West  Willow  Farmers  Ass’n. 
Willow  Street:  H.  S.  Hunsecker 
Wyalusing:  Welles  Milling  Co. 


•  CUT  CALF-RAISING  COSTS 

by  feeding  a  calf  meal  containing  Nopco  XX,  or 
Nopco  XX  in  skim  milk,  instead  of  whole  milk. 

Folder,  “A  New  Way  to  Raise  Thriftier  Calves,” 
tells  how.  Write  for  your  free  copy,  and  for  handy 
tape  for  estimating  live  weight  of  calves  and  cows. 

NATIONAL  OIL  PRODUCTS  GO.,  INC. 

6767  ESSEX  ST.,  HARRISON,  N.  J. 


grow  strong,  rugged  frames  and 
sturdy  bodies. 

Make  sure  that  your  chicks  get  these 
all-important  vitamins  in  abundant 
quantity  by  insisting  on  a  chick  mash 
containing  Nopco  XX.  Or  you  can 
buy  Nopco  XX  for  home  mixing. 

Genuine  Nopco  XX  helps  make 
faster  growtk,  huskier  chicks,  lower 
mortality.  Order  a  supply  at  once  so 
that  your  chicks  will  start  getting  these 
benefits  "with  their  first  meal. 

PUPP  Valuable  new  booklet,  “25  Profit- 
■  l%kCi  able  Chick  Brooding  Suggestions,” 
tells  how  to  order  chicks,  how  to 
build  and  heat  brooder  houses,  and  many  other 
things  every  chick  raiser  should  know.  Write 
today  for  y out  free  copy. 


STOP  THAT  COUGH! 

GET  A  GOOD  NIGHT’S  SLEEP! 

A  Sip  of  KEMP’S  BALSAM  Soothes 
Throat  Irritation.  Pleasant  Tasting. 


KEMPS  BALSAM 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

The  Squeeze  Play 


i.  C.  Hottar 


Buy  Case  r^Silos 

Made  in  N.  Y.,  Vfc.,  Mass,  and  Conn. 
Can  deliver  to  farm  via  truck. 
March  Mail  Order  prices  are  low. 
Silo  information  free.  Write  me. 

Jc  OAGU*  72  Main  St., 

•  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


AS  I  write  this,  the  incidents  which 
I  am  recording  are  fresh  in  my 
mind  and  still  the  talk  among  egg  men 
here  in  the  market.  I  realize,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  will  be  about  two  weeks 
before  this  goes  to  press,  so  I’ll  have 

to  ask  you  to  turn 
back  the  clock  two 
weeks  ago  so  that 
you’ll  know  what 
I’m  talking  about. 

The  Events  Lead¬ 
ing  Up 

Let  us  now  go 
back  to  the  week 
of  the  big  Poultry 
Industries  Exposi¬ 
tion,  February  3  to 
8.  Cold  weather 
and  snow  began  to 
descend  upon  the 
country,  more  so 
in  that  region, 
which  produces 
over  60%  of  the 
eggs  used  in  the 
four  biggest  markets  of  the  country, 
than  anywhere  else.  Egg  prices  stop¬ 
ped  their  downward  fall  and  production 
began  to  shrink.  The  shrink  began  to 
be  felt  in  our  market  toward  the  end  of 
that  week.  So  much  so,  that  by  Sat¬ 
urday  receivers  here  in  New  York 
were  getting  only 

just  about  enough  - 

eggs  to  take  care  of 
their  regular  cus¬ 
tomers.  So  much 
so,  that  it  wasn’t 
difficult  for  a  few 
people  to  buy  up  a 
goodly  share  of  the 
available  supply  of 
the  one  class  of  eggs 
which  still  seemed 
ample,  namely  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  white 
eggs.  It  is  natur-  — 

ally  difficult  to  get 
an  accurate  check  on  these  individuals 
but  this  fact  seems  to  be  pretty  well 
understood  around  the  market  here. 

The  “Squeeze” 

Now  you’ll  have  to  brush  up  on  your 
baseball  a  little.  There’s  a  runner  on 
third  base  and  one  out  on  the  side  that 
is  at  bat.  Either  the  coach  or  the  bat¬ 
ter  signals  the  runner  to  run  for 
“Home”  on  the  pitch.  The  batter  un¬ 
derstands  that  he  has  to  hit  the  ball. 
In  order  to  be  sure  of  it  he  tries  to 
“bunt”  and  if  possible  either  towards 
first  or  third  base.  It’s  a  sacrifice  play. 
The  batter  expects  to  be  put  out  but  he 
wants  the  runner  in  so  as  to  get  am 
other  score  for  his  side. 

While  the  operation  of  last  week’s 
egg  market  (week  of  February  10  to 
15)  has  some  different  elements  in  it, 
yet  I  was  reminded  quite  a  bit  of  the 
old  “squeeze  play”  of  baseball. 

On  Monday,  February  10th,  prices 
went  up  1  cent  and  on  Tuesday  another 
11/2  cents.  This  seemed  to  be  in  line 
with  supply  and  demand  conditions. 
Everyone  had  thought  the  weather 
would  moderate  some,  but  instead  an¬ 
other  heavy  snowstorm  raged  over  the 
production  areas  and  the  mercury  drop¬ 
ped  lower  instead  of  rising. 

This  was  all  the  encouragement  the 
speculators  needed.  With  production 
still  down,  traffic  further  held  up,  re¬ 
ceipts  held  back,  and  continued  cold 
weather,  they  began  bidding  higher  and 
higher  for  eggs.  Very  few  were  sold 
them  «n  their  bids  as  everyone  needed 
them  for  their  regular  customers.  Re¬ 
sult  was  they  bid  the  price  up  4  to  6c 
on  different  grades  on  Thursday  (Wed- 


We  wish  farmers  could 
get  more  inside  stories 
like  this  one  by  Johnny 
Huttar  on  the  workings 
of  the  great  New  York 
City  markets. 

— The  Editors. 


Bj;  J.  G.  HUTTAR 

nesday  the  Exchange  was  not  open — 
Lincoln’s  Birthday) .  Regular  buyers 
Vvdnced  a  little  at  this  big  jump,  but 
bought.  Not  satisfied  with  this  the 
speculators  bid  Special  White  eggs  up 
to  40c  on  Friday. 

ITl  Wait 

This  proved  too  “piggish”,  however, 
and  an  expression  was  soon  common  all 
over  the  market.  That  expression  was, 
“I’ll  wait.”.  In  other  words,  buyers 
shunned  the  egg  market  in  great  num¬ 
bers.  Egg  men  began  calling  up  their 
customers  and  sending  salesmen  around. 
But  the  answer  they  got  in  most  cases 
was,  “I’ll  wait.” 

With  the  market  quotations  at  a 
false  level  and  retailers  taking  the  “I’ll 
wait”  attitude,  it  was  not  surprising 
when  prices  dropped  4l^c  to  6c  on 
Saturday.  I  don’t  know  how  the  specu¬ 
lators  made  out  but  I’m  sure  they  didn’t 
help  producers  any  by  getting  prices 
up  to  a  level  where  consumption  was 
cut  severely. 

Such  a  thing  cannot  happen,  of 
course,  when  there  are  enough  eggs  in 
the  market  to  go  around.  February 
seems  to  be  the  month  picked  for  these 
disasters.  It  is  the  month  when  weath¬ 
er  is  almost  always  severe.  It  is  the 
month  when  storage  eggs  are  usually 
cleaned  out  and,  finally,  it  is  the  month 
when  hatching  be- 
.  gins  in  earnest. 

The  market  is  still 
at  the  mercy  of  the 
weather  and  these 
speculators;  but  one 
thing 'is  sure,  name¬ 
ly,  that  retailers 
will  not  pay  40c  a 
dozen  for  eggs  in 
February. 

I  just  wanted  to 
tell  you  the  inside 
story  of  this  little 
-  incident  because  I 
have  often  heard  it 
said  that  egg  dealers  never  try  to  get 
the  market  up  higher.  I  thought  you’d 
be  interested  in  it. 

The  Big  Show 

The  first  all-inclusive  Poultry  Indus¬ 
tries  Exposition  is  now  a  pleasant 
memory.  City  folks  were  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  with  it;  farm  folk,  financially 
and  educationally.  I  made  it  a  point  to 
talk  to  a  number  of  the  breeders  who 
had  rented  space  for  an  exhibit.  I 
can’t  remember  all  their  replies  al¬ 
though  I’m  sure  there  were  no  unfavor¬ 
able  ones.  Here  are  a  few  I  do  re¬ 
member: 

Mr.  Robert  Woqd,  Baldwinsville,  N. 
Y. :  —  “I  am  very  pleased  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  contacts  I  made  in  this  show.” 

Mr.  Farley  Porter,  Sodus,  N.  Y.: 
“I’ve  done  some  fine  business  here  this 
week.” 

Mr.  Paul  Rice,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. : 
— “We’ve  done  more  business  here  than 
in  all  the  shows  we  exhibited  in  last 
year  combined.” 

Of  course  that’s  only  one  side  of  the 
picture.  But  the  fine  educational  ex¬ 
hibits  of  States,  colleges,  and  coopera¬ 
tive  associations  insured  the  education¬ 
al  success  of  the  show.  So  we  can 
score  up  another  counter  for  the  north¬ 
eastern  poultrymen  who,  through  their 
Council,  sponsored  the  show  and  played 
host  to  the  nation. 


The  kind  of  chicks  you  buy  and  the 
way  you  raise  them  ■will  have  much  to 
do  with  next  winter’s  profits.  Assum¬ 
ing  you  get  what  you  pay  for,  the  ex¬ 
tra  cost  of  high  quality  chicks  is  & 
good  investment. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  14,  1936 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


Mr.  Wistful 
Asks  Questions 


By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


POULTRYMEN  foimd  the  season 
1935  the  best  in  the  past  five  years 
in  which  to  pay  feed  bills  and  still 
have  something  left 
over  to  apply  on 
the  taxes  and  the 
mortgage.  As  is 
usual  when  the 
poultry  business  is 
looking  better, 
many  who  had  quit 
are  now  coming 
back  into  the  game, 
and  a  host  of 


Weaver 


would-be  beginners 
are  standing  hope¬ 
fully  on  the  side¬ 
lines  or  are  plung¬ 
ing  in  enthusiastic- 
a  1 1  y.  Experiment 
Stations  frequent¬ 
ly  receive  letters 
like  the  following, 
but  in  recent 
number  has  increased 


months  the 
very  noticeably. 

“Dear  Sirs : 

Please  send  me  all  your  available  litera¬ 
ture  on  poultry.  I  am  thinking  of  going 
into  the  business  of  producing  eggs. 
What  is  the  best  breed  for  eggs?  How 
many  eggs  will  a  hen  lay  in  a  year,  and 
what  is  the  average  price  of  eggs?  Do 
broilers  pay?  What  is  your  opinion  of 
laying  cages?” 

Sometimes  the  writers  go  into  de¬ 
tail  about  the  state  of  their  finances 
and  want  to  know  the  number  of  hens 
they  can  safely  keep.  Many  letters 
show  such  profound  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  poultry  keeping  can  have  a 
seamy  as  well  as  a  rosy  side  that  they 
would  be  funny  if  they  were  not  so  pa¬ 
thetic. 

You  know  that  if  the  writers  go 
ahead  with  the  venture  fully  half  will 
end  in  disappointment  and  disillusion¬ 
ment.  You  feel  that  you  would  do 
them  a  favor  to  say,  “So  you  think 
you  want  to  be  a  poultryman,  do  you? 
Well,  my  advice  is,  forget  it.  If  you 
go  on  with  your  dream  you  are  in  for 
a  rude  awakening.  Many  high  hopes 
have  been  dashed  on  the  twin  rocks  of 
‘over-enthusiasm’  and  ‘inexperience’.” 
And  thus  on  and  on  in  the  same  dis¬ 
couraging  vein.  But  you  don’t  write  it. 
You  hold  back  for  the  sake  of  those  for 
whom  this  may  be  just  the  right  move. 

You  know  that  poultry  keeping  in 
the  Northeast  is  increasing;  that  the 
increase  is  economically  sound;  and 
that  for  those  who  know  the  game, 
the  trend  is  right.  So  you  write  this 
sort  of  letter; 

“Dear  Mr.  Wistful : 

“The  poultry  business  is  a  tremendous 
industry.  Its  literature  fills  hundreds  of 
volumes  and  thousands  of  bulletins  and 
pamphlets.  The  information  necessary 
for  establishing  and  operating  a  profit¬ 
able  poultry  plant  cannot  possibly  be 
condensed  into  a  few  unrelated  bulletins. 

“May  we  suggest  that  you  enroll  as  a 
student  in  one  of  the  Home  Study  Poul¬ 
try  Courses  put  out  for  residents  of  the 
state  by  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Or 
better  still  that  you  take  a  winter  course 
in  poultry.  It  will  help  also  to  study 
one  of  the  recently  revised  texts  on  poul¬ 
try  keeping. 

“After  completing  this  apprenticeship 
in  the  theop^  of  Poultry  Husbandry  you 
should  obtain  employment  for  a  full  year 
on  a  successful  poultry  farm  in  order  to 
gain  indispensable  experience. 

“We  are  enclosing  some  information 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics  at  Cornell.  It  will  pay 
you  to  study  it  thoroughly.” 

Poultry  Not  a  Shoe-string  Business 

I  always  hope  that  those  figures  are. 
studied  carefully.  They  show  for  one 
thing  that  it  takes  a  lot  of  money  to 
start  a  poultry  business.  “Yes,  I 
know,”  says  Mr.  Wistful,  “but  I’m  go- 
thg  to  start  in  a  small  way  and  build 


up  as  I  go  along.”  He  has  heard  it 
said  a  hundred  times  that  that  is  the 
way  to  do  it  and  naturally  he  believes 
it.  Well,  it  is  true,  but  only  for  the 
farmer  who  is  adding  poultry  to  his 
established  business,  or  for  the  man- 
with-a-job  who  hangs  onto  that  job  for 
a  few  years  while  he  gets  his  chickens 
on  an  income-producing  basis.  It  is 
positively  not  the  way  for  the  man  who 
cuts  loose  from  everything  else  and 
must  depend  for  his  income  upon  his 
hens  and  his  own  inexperience.  For 
him  there  is  no  right  way  to  start  un¬ 
til  he  has  accumulated  some  experience 
—  a  lot  of  it. 

Thirty-five  better-than-average  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  farms  in  New  York 
state  have  been  studied  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricultural  Elconomics  each 
year  since  1929.  In  1933  the  average 
labor  income  per  farm  was  $681.  A 
good  hired  man  might  get  as  much. 
To  produce  this  magnificent  income  the 
average  investment  per  farm  was 
$14,527.  Of  course  the  real  estate 
made  up  a  good  share  of  that,  $10,584 
to  be  exact,  and  included  the  dwelling 
and  other  buildings.  There  were  1616 
birds  per  farm,  valued  (including  a 
few  cows  and  other  livestock)  at  $2,284. 
Equipment  came  to  $1277. 

Then  I  tell  about  1929  when  things 
were  much  better.  That  year  the 
owners  of  those  same  farms  averaged 
to  make  $2,196  each,  and  with  fewer 
birds  although  the  valuation  was 
greater.  The  record  for  that  year 
shows  an  investment  per  bird  of  $12.55, 
and  a  return  of  $1.64.  All  of  which 
goes  to  show  that  if  you  give  a  poul¬ 
tryman  any  sort  of  a  break  he  will 
make  a  fair  income.  The  fact  still  re¬ 
mains  that  it  takes  a  lot  of  money 
to  finance  a  business  big  enough  to  do 
that. 

The  Poultry  Prosperity  Twins 

Regardless  of  whether  the  year  is 
good  or  poor  for  poultry  one  fact  stands 
out  in  these  studies.  Some  poultry 
keepers  continue  to  make  good  incomes 
while  others  continue  to  have  difficulty 
in  making  ends  meet.  Why  is  this?  In 
answering  these  questions  these  agri¬ 
cultural  economists  point  out  that  if 
all  those  farms  with  an  egg  production 
per  bird  of  170  or  more  are  put  in  one 
group  the  average  labor  income  in  1933 
(remember  that  was  a  poor  year)  was 
$1141.00,  while  a  group  with  less  than 
140  eggs  per  bird  had  labor  incomes 
of  $81.  So  high  production  means  high 
incomes  and  low  production  means  low 
incomes. 

They  make  another  grouping  of  these 
farms,  based  on  mortality.  Those  with 
an  average  loss  of  12%  or  less,  those 
with  an  average  loss  of  21%,  and  those 
with  an  average  loss  of  34%.  The  la¬ 
bor  incomes  ran  $800.,  $518.,  and  $236., 
respectively.  So  high  mortality  means 
low  income  and  low  mortality  means 
high  income.  Other  factors  that  enter 
into  these  results  and  in  some  cases  are 
of  outstanding  influence  are:  the  num¬ 
ber  of  birds  on  the  farm  (it’s  very  hard 
to  make  a  large  income  on  a  small 
flock) ;  the  number  of  birds  that  one 
person  takes  care  of  (labor  cannot  be 
used  very  efficiently  with  small  flocks) ; 
the  rate  of  laying  during  the  three 
months  of  high  prices  for  eggs. 

This  winter  —  right  now  —  is  the 
best  possible  time  to  lay  our  plans  to 
have  high  production  and  low  mortality 
next  winter.  Only  the  right  sort  of 
chicks  can  possibly  grow  into  healthy, 
long-living,  high-producing  pullets. 
Selecting  the  chicks  is  one  of  the  most 
important  decisions  the  poultry  keeper 
ever  makes. 


Danger  of  Infection 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  baby  chicks  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  proper  care  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware 
of  infection  in  the  drinking  water. 
Baby  chicks  must  have  a  generous  sup¬ 
ply  of  pure  water.  Drinking  vessels 
hafbor  germs  and  ordinary  drinking 
water  often  becomes  infected  with  dis¬ 
ease  germs  and  may  spread  disease 
through  your  entire  flock  and  cause  the 
loss  of  half  or  two-thirds  your  hatch 
before  you  are  aware.  Don’t  wait  un¬ 
til  you  lose  half  your  chicks.  Use  pre¬ 
ventive  methods.  Give  Walko  Tablets 
in  all  drinking  water  from  the  time 
the  chicks  are  out  of  the  sheU. 


BEMABKABLE  SUCCESS 
In  Baising  Baby  Chicks 
“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
woiild  tell  my  experience.  I  used  to 
lose  a  great  meiny  of  the  little  downy 
fellows  from  bowel  troubles,  tried  many 
remedies  and  was  about  discouraged. 
As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker 
Remedy  Co.,  x  Dept.  400,  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  for  their  W^ko  Tablets  for  use 
in  the  drinking  water  of  baby  chicks. 
I  used  two  50c  packages,  raised  300 
White  Wyandottes  and  never  lost  one 
or  had  one  sick  after  using  the  Tab¬ 
lets  and  my  chickens  are  larger  and 
healthier  than  ever  before.  I  have 
found  this  Company  thoroughly  reliable 
and  always  get  the  remedy  by  return 
mail.” — Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diagonal, 
Iowa. 


YOU  BUN  NO  BISK 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entirely 
at  our  risk  —  postage  prepaid  —  so  you 
can  see  for  yourself  what  a  wonder¬ 
working  remedy  it  is  when  used  in  the 
drinking  water  for  baby  chicks.  So 
you  can  satisfy  yourself  as  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  who  depend  on  Walko 
Tablets  year  after  year  in  raising  their 
little  chicks.  Send  50c  (or  $1.00)  for 
a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  —  give  it 
in  all  drinking  water  and  watch  results. 
You  rim  no  risk.  We  guarantee  to  re¬ 
fund  your  money  promptly  if  you  don’t 
find  it  the  greatest  little  chick  saver 
you  ever  used.  The  Waterloo  Savings 
Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest  bank  in 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  our 
guarantee. 

WALKEB  BEMEDY  COMPANY 
Dept.  400 
Waterloo,  Iowa 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Druggists 
and  Poultry  Supply  Dealers. 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


Proven  Exterminator  that  Won*t 
Kill  Litfostock,  Poultry,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Baby  Chicks— Gets  Rats  Every  Time 


K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home,  barn  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  the  strongest  and 
most  effective  Squill,  as  recognized  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Oven -dried 
process  which  insures  maximum  strength.  Used 
by  County  Agents  in  most  rat-killing  campaigns. 
Sold  by  druggists,  seed  merchants,  poultry  supply 
dealers.  Remembw,  every  rat  on  yotir  pl^e  costs 
you  at  least  $2  a  year.  Kill  Uiem  sure  with 
original,  genuine  K-R-O.  Ready-Mixed  35^,  $1.00; 
Powder  75|!.  Results  or  money  back*  Don’t 
waste  time,  money  on  useless  imitations. 

K-R-O-Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


T’S  the  first  ten  weeks  that  count  when 
brooding  your  chicks.  During  this  all- 
important  period,  let  Cel-O-Glass*  help 
you  guard  against  mortality,  leg-weak¬ 
ness  and  disease.  Cel-O-Glass  will  bring 
indoors  the  vital  ultra-violet  rays  of  the 
sun.  These  life-giving  rays,  which  are 
barred  out  by  ordinary  glass  and  soiled 
cloth  curtains,  build  bone  and  body  tis¬ 
sue,  help  prevent  leg-weakness,  and 
cause  the  chick’s  blood  to  manufacture 
Vitamin  D — and  that  means  faster 
powth  and  healthier  chicks. 

Cel-O-Glass  has  an  unmatched  record 
of  performance.  At  the  Ohio  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  a  test  showed 
how  chicks  raised  behind  Cel-O-Glass 
were  brought  through  the  ten-week  dan¬ 
ger  period  without  leg-weakness.  Ex¬ 
periments  at  the  Vermont,  Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Kansas  and 
other  experiment  stations  showed  normal 
growth  in  chicks  without  leg-weakness. 

Cel-O-Glass  is  flexible,  easy  to  handle, 
easy  to  install,  easy  to  use.  Can’t  break 
like  glass  or  tear  like  cloth.  Guaranteed 
for  5  years — should  last  years  longer. 
Get  it  today.  Put  it  on  your  brooder 
houses  and  laying  houses.  Also  valuable 
on  hot  beds  and  cold  frames,  porches, 
storm  doors  and  storm  windows.  Your 
lumber,  hardware,  feed  or  seed  dealer 
can  supply  you  with  Cel-O-Glass.  Write 
for  the  free  new  booklet  about  baby 
chicks,  "Will  They  Live  or  Die.”  It’s 
timely,  interesting  and  full  of  valuable 
information. 


CEkO-GLASS 

U  S.  PATS.  1.580.287  a  1.933.616 

E.  I.  dn  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company,  Inc., 
Organic  Chemicals  Dept. 

Section  AA-3,  Wilmington,  Delaware 


INVENTORS 

Write  for  new  FllEE  book  "Patent  Guide  for  the  In¬ 
ventor"  and  "Kecord  of  Invention"  form.  No  charge  for 
preUminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  tb  Hyman 
Berman,  ^-F  Adams  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Reg¬ 
istered  Patent  Attorneys  Before  U.  S.  Patent  Office.) 


Guaranteed  highest  quality  at  lowest 
prices.  Copper-Blend  Steel,  99  92/100% 
pure  zinc  galvanized.  Horse-bigA, 
Bull-strong,  Pig-tighi  Farm  Fence ; 
Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence,  Steel 
Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Paints,  Roof¬ 
ing.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT. 
KITSELMAN  BROTHERS 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


DUCKLINGS 


,k,n  ducklings 

World’s  best.  Circular.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


pARDETS 


TURKEYS 


’TITRK'FV’^  _  Bronze  Poults.  Hatching  Eggs. 

1  L-fxVIVa-i  a  O  •—  Large  or  small  quantities.  None 
too  early  to  make  your  spring  reservations.  List  Free. 
HIGHLAND  FARM,  SELLERSVILLE.  PENNA. 
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Let  me  Send  You  a  Flock  of 


CHICKS 

My  Famous  Layer  Sexed  chicks  are  your 
Big  opportunity.  Separate  brooding  al¬ 
lows  feeding  of  pullets  for  eggs,  cockerels 
for  broilers,  securing  definite  results 
without  waste  of  time  or  feed. 

100  100 

Quality  Matings  Pnllets  Cockerels 

White  Leghorns . $15.95  $4.00 

Special  Matings 

White  Leghorns . $19.95  $6.00 

From  carefully  culled  White 
Leghorn  females,  and  sired  by 
R.O.P.  Cockerels. 

Royal  Matings 

White  Leghorns . $25.95  $9.00 

From  our  choicest  large  type 
R.O.P.  males  and  R.O.P.  super¬ 
vised  females. 

90%  ACCURACY  GUARANTEED 

Privately-controlled  breeding  flocks.  U.  S. 
approved  and  U.  S.  blood-tested.  Order 
from  this  ad,  or  send  postal  for  descrip¬ 
tive  folder. 

The  Miller  Hatchery, 

Dept.  200. 

Bloomington,  Illinois. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 

3Y2  million  chicks  3IIIMtl/ILLr 


"Why?  They’re  skillfully  bred,  vigorous,  high  liva¬ 
bility,  above  average  quality  and  reasonably  priced. 
We’ve  been  hatching  chicks  for  30  years  . . .  Ought 
to  know  something  about  it .  , .  We  do. 

Following  is  choice  of  11  breeds:  White  Leghorns, 
White  Rocks.  Barred  Rocks,  Partridge  Rocks,  S.  C. 
Re^,  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Col.  Wyan- 
dottes.  White  Giants.  Black  Giants,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

All  flocks  B.W.D.  tested.  100  per  cent  live  delivery  g'aaranteed. 
Reference:  Any  bank  in  Tiffin.  Catalog  Free.  Buy  from  reliable  firm. 

Lantz  Hatchery  Box  73  Tiffin,  Ohio 


crvrn  PUirifC  AIso  Regular 
ulAlU  UllluiVu  Day  Old  Chicks 

FROM  U.  S.  APPROVED  STOCK. 

All  breeders  B.W.D.  bloodtested.  Chick  losses 
during  first  14  days  replaced  at  one-half 
original  cost.  Get  our  illustrated  catalog — all 
leading  breeds — bred  to  make  you  profits. 
Also  turkey  poults.  Write 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 

BOX  40,  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO. 


Highest  White  Rock,  Barred  Rock  Pens, 
illinois  Egg  Contest.  5-yr.  av.  Leghorn  Pens: 
252-295  Eggs  per  Hen.  Customers  won  $2853 
in  Chick  Contests.  200  to  328  Egg  R.O.P. 
Sired  Chicks.  U.  S.  Approved  Hatchery. 
Pullorum  Tested.  Catalog. 

Illinois  Hatchery,  Box  12b,  metropolis,  Illinois 


PULLETS-  ™ 


well  sized 
6-8-10  weeks 
old.  Hanson  Pedigreed  and  R.O.P. 
Mated  English  White  Leghorns.  Shipped 
on  approval.  Special  early  order  dis¬ 
count.  Free  Catalog. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  HATCHERY, 

R.  No.  3,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


140.000 


CIED'C  OVERSIZE,  f/fSS; 
jIlDJ  chicks  / 


You  just  can’t  doubt  the  good  judg* 
ment^of  140,000  honest  poultry 
raisers  who  have  bought  FORTY 
MILLION  SIEB  CHICKS.  Their 
preference  for  Sieb’s  Oversize  Chicks 
is  the  strongest  proof  of  their  re¬ 
markable  value  that  could  possibly 
be  offered.  Sieb’s  Chicks  are  ONE 
GRADE  ONLY,  THE  BEST.  Wonderful 
layers  of  large  premium  eggs  and  extra 
pounds  of  meat  for  broilers  Insures  you 
a  highly  profitable  flock.  Send  for  our  new  Poultry 
Book,  or  order  from  this  ad.  We  guarantee  100% 
live  prepaid  delivery. 

AVOID  DELAY-ORDER  NOW 

PRICES  PREPAID  100  SOO  1000 

wh..  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns . .  -sT.SS $38. 50x74.50 

Bd..  Wh„Bf. Rocks,  )  _  

!  8.45  41.00  79.50 
8.95  43.50  84.50 
H^ixed for Bmueni.  .  7.45  36.00  69.50 
light  Mixed  for  Layers  ...  6.95  33.50  64.50 
Heavy  &  Light  Assorted  .  •  7.15  34.50  66.50 
Mixed  Sexed  Chicks  ....  5.95  28.50  54.50 

Add  25c  Extra  on  Lots  of  Less  than  100. 

Prices  per  100:  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Mln- 
wtAtU  orcas— Pullets,  $15.95;  Males,  $4.45;  Any 
14 1 P If C Ho vy  Breeds,  Pullets,  $12.95;  Males, 
vrl  I w no 90%  accuracy  guaranteed. 
SIEB'S  HATCHERY  60X112*  Lincoln,  III. 


ELMER  H.WEIIE 

10  BREEDS 

oo 

Per  100 
up. 
Immediate 
or  Future 
Delivery 


WeNE'^^'CHICKS 


FAMOUS  FOR  BIGGER  EGGS— BETTER  BROILERS  and  ROASTERS 

For  16  years  WENE  Bloodtested  breeding  flocks  have  been  carefully  mated  and  bred 
for  egg  production,  health,  vigor  and  long  life.  We  have  constantly  added  the  finest 
blood  lines  in  the  U.  S.  by  purchasing  stock  from  the  Highest  Official  Contest  Record 
Layers.  Our  Super  Mating  Leghorn  Flocks  are  all  headed  by  250-300  egg  males. 
We  are  the  originators  Wyan-Rock  Breed  which  tests  show  reach  broiler  age  (2 1-2  lbs.) 
10  to  16  days  earlier  than  straight  breeds  with  flock  averages  over  200  eggs  reported. 
PROFITS  OF  $S1.60  A  DAY— FLOCK  AVERAGES  UP  TO  260  EGGS 
That  WENE  layers  pay  big  is  shown  by  the  statements  of  onr  customers. 

Meerwald  Bros.,  So.  Dennis,  N.  J..  write:  “1266  Super  Mating  Wene 
Leghorns  are  making  $21.60  a  day  net.”  Mr.  Harry  W.  Staats  writes: 

“My  200  Wene  Super  Mating  Leghorns  averaged  260  eggs  thepast  year.” 

My  big  FREE  Catalog  describes  my  breeding  program,  gives  prices  and 
discounts  and  the  story  of  thousands  of  satisfied  WENE  customers. 

SAVE  UP  TO  2c  PER  CHICK  BY  ORDERIMG  IN  ADVANCE 


FREE 


U/ENE  CHICK  EARmS 


Dept.  603 


VINELAND,N.J. 


OFFICIALBLOOD^ESmCjjl^ 

NEW  HAJVIJKSHIRES 

SPECIAL  ACCREDITED 


PENNA.-STATE  SUPERVISED 


CLEAN  by  the  University  of  New  Hampshire:  No  I!. 
W.  D.  Reactors  for  10  years:  Bred  for  Vitality:  Fas' 
growth:  Well  Feathering:  Early  Maturity:  Big  egg  Production:  I.girge  egg  size:  I,ess 
liroodiness:  Eggs  corae  direct  from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  from  master  Breed 
ing  Flock  of  3.000  choice  University  Accredited  birds.  Chicks  are  regular  18c  and  20c 
chick  guality. 

PRICE:  $13.75  Per  lOO  —  $135  Per  lOOO 

New  Hamp.shire  Red  Fhicks  are  always  of 
tmiform  quality  and  can  be  depended  upon 
to  make  real  profits.  Every  breetling  bird  is  State  Selected :  State.  I^eg  Banded :  State 
Blood  Tested:  These  Chicks  will  put  profit  into  your  egg  basket  next  Fall  and 
Winter.  They  are  from  True  Type  Big  Bodied  Birds  with  the  lay  bred  into  them. 

PRICE:  $10.25  Per  lOO  —  $100  Per  lOOO 

Add  Wc  for  orders  less  than  100  chicks:  We  prepay  post,  and  guar.  100%  live  arrival. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

BOX  A  —  LEWISTOWN,  PENNA. 

“Largest  State-Supervised  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania” 


FREE  Chick  Feed  With  4^^ 
WOLF  CHICKS  . 


Order  Your  Chicks  3  Weeks  in  Advance 

find  get  25  lbs.  (a  two  weeks'  supply)  of  Purina  STflRTENfl  free  with 
each  100  Wolf  Fanners’  Friend  Chicks.  Order  chicks  now. 

Wolf  "Farmers’  Friend"  Chicks  from  flocks  inspected  by  A.  P.  A.  are 
the  choice  of  thousands.  My  Big  FREE  Catalog  tells  you  the  complete 
„  story  about  our  11  profitable  breeds  and  how  we  hove  improved 

■I  A.P.A.  ImpDctad  Flecks  Breeding  Flocks  by  purchases  of  R.  O.  P.  Stock.  Blood-testing 

^  with  Antigen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  American  Poult^  Association  flock  inspector. 

■i  All  reactors  removed.  We  guarantee  100  per  cent  live  delivery.  Get  my  Big  FREE  CatdJog 
...  it  is  full  of  facts  you  should  know.  Simply  mail  a  post  card,  or  write  TODAY  ! 

*  WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Gibsonburg,  Ohio,  Box  6 

■  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 


miriha  . 

I  chick., 

i^ARTO^ 


Keystone  Vitality  Chicks,  BloodTested  Stock. 


BIG  CHICKS  FROM  BIG  EGGS.  14  DAY  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEE.  BIG  OPEN  RANGE 
l-OR  OUR  BREEDING  FLOCKS.  INSURES  EXTRA  VIM,  VIGOR  AND  VITALITY  IN 
OUR  CHICKS.  ALL  FLOCKS  CAREFULLY  CULLED  AND  BLOODTESTED  FOR  B.W.D. 
HATCHES  WEEKLY— 100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED  PREPAID.  ESTABLISHED 
IN  1910.  $1.00  PER  100  WILL  BOOK  YOUR  ORDER!  ORDER  TODAY.  BOOKLET  FREE. 

25  YEARS  EXPERIENCE. 

Special  Prices:  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  _ $8.50  $40.00  $75.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  _  8.50  40.00  75.00 

Barred  Rocks  _  9.50  45.00  85.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  -  9.50  45.00  85.00 


New  Hamp.  Reds,  S.  C.  Black  Min.,  100 
BIk.  Giants.  Wh.  Wyan.,  Wh.  Rocks  10.50 

Heavy  Breeds  Mixed  _  8.50 

Light  Breeds  Mixed  _  7.50 

May  prices  Vic  per  chick  less. 


500  1000 

51.25  100.00 
40.00  75.00 

35.00  65.00 


THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS  &  HATCHERY, Box  28, Richfield,  Pa. 


CAREFULLY  CULLED  BLOOD  TESTED  CHIX 


FULL  BRED  SELECTED  BREEDERS,  EXCELLENT  DUALITY,  SAFE  ARRIVAL 
GUARANTEED.  ORDER  NOW.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns  _ 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$2.25 

$4.25 

$8.00 

$38.75 

$75.00 

.  2.25 

4.50 

8.50 

41.25 

80.00 

.  2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

.  2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

.  3.00 

5.75 

11.00 

53.75 

105.00 

.  4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

73.75 

145.00 

.  2.75 

5.50 

10.50 

51.25 

100.00 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

38.75 

75.00 

2.00 

4.00 

7.50 

36.75 

70.00 

Barred  —  White  or  Buff  Rocks  _ 

Yhite  Wyandottes  or  R.  I.  Reds  and  New  Hampshires 
Jew  Hampshires  (Red)  Grade  A,  guaranteed  livability-. 

White  Indian  Runner  D:icklings  _ ,. 

White  or  Black  Giants  _ 

Heavy  Assorted  _ 

Light  Assorted  _ 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &.  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  Port  Tre-vortoo,  Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  BABY  CHICKS  —  hatched  from  rigidly  culled  —  properly 
mated — blood  tested  breeders  (antigen  method  used)  tmder  our  personal  supervision. 
Thousands  of  chicks  hatching  for  prompt  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Utility  grade 
Barge  Type  White  Leghorns — BufT  Leghorns — Brown  Leghorns — Ancona.s — Black  Minorcas 
50  chicks  $4.25—100  chicks  $7.50  —  New  Hampshires — Barred-White-Bufl  Rocks — Reds— 
White  Wyandottes — Ruff  OiTingtons  50  chicks  $4.75 — 100  chicks  $8.00.  Special  Sunnyfield 
Black  Mihorca.s — Pedigreed  Mated  Cloverdale  White  Leghorns — New  Hampshires  direct  from 
New  Hamp.shire  50  chicks  $6.50—100  chicks  $12.00.  Sexed  day  old  pullets  90%  guaranteed 
Utility  grade  heavy  breed  $12.00  hundred — light  breeds  $15.00  hundred — cockerels  heavy 
$10.00  hundred — white  leghorns  $5.00  hundred — assorted  light  cockerels  $4.00  hundred. 
Write  for  catalogue  —  complete  price  list. 


AMERICAN  CHICKERIES, 


Grampian,  Pa. 


CENTURY 

BABY  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PROFITS 


Egg  price*  are  higher  -  -  rai»e  20th  Century 
Chicks  and  make  money.  Thousands  know 
their  true  value.  1 2  Bre^s  -  Wh.  Leghorns, 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  R.  I. 
Whites,  N.  H.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Wh.  &  Bl. 
Giants,  Buff  Orps,  Brahmas  &  Pekin  Ducks 
DAY-OLD  SEXED  CHICKS 
Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  low  prices 
TODAY  Coa«955 


Z0//f  CENTURY  HATCHERY 


CHICKS 


greed 


Large  Type  Brown  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
and  New  Hampshire  Reds  from  Pedi- 
stock.  State  Blood-Tested.  Circular  FREE. 

WM.  F.  GRAHAM  POULTRY  FARM 


Box  A. 


McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


NABOB 


baby  chicks 

ThoiLsands  weekly  all  year.  Finest  Quality 
and  Layers  in  40  breeds  and  Hybrid  Baby 
Pullets  and  Cockerels.  B.W.D.  Tested. 
Ducklings.  Goslings,  Baby  Turkeys,  Guineas. 
Mature  Breeders  priced  right.  Catalog  free. 
HATCHERIES,  Box  T,  GAMBIER,  OHIO. 


B 

BOS  ■■ 


OS  QUALITY  CHICKS  &  PULLETS 

Hanson  and  R.O.P.  Mated  Special  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Browns,  Anconas.  Barred  Rocks.  Blo^ 
tested.  Big  husky  chicks  from  heavy  laying  strains. 
ESrly  order  discounts.  C.O.D.  Catalogue  free. 
HATCHERY,  R.  2A.  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


JUNIATA  CHICKS.  Order  your  chick.s  now  for 
Mar. ,  Apr.,  &  May  from  the  oldest,  largest  and 
best  equipped  Leghorn  Farm  in  this  section,  direct 
Importers  of  large  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN. 
Photos  of  Farm  &  Stock  sent  FREE,  W’rite  todov 
JUNfATA  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A.  Richfield. Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


F5 

li — «  Electric  Hatched: 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $8.  $40.  $80. 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds _  8.  40  .  80. 

Red-Rock3Cross,N.H.Reds,  Wh.&Bl.Min.  9.  45.  90. 

Assorted  $7.00-100.  AH  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD 
Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled,  under 
my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  &  Thursday 
of  each  week.  100%  Uve  delivery  P.  P.  Cash  or  COD. 
Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our  Breeds, 
Farm  and  Hatchery.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FREE  RAII0L^^e‘’‘sTOCK 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
(Bloodtestixl  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen  Method.) 
Extra  quality  chicks  at  $10.00  per  1 00:  $48.50  per  500, 
$95  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guarantcoii.  10% 
books  order.  Catalog  free. 


Robert  L.CI«u»*r. 


NATIONAL 
CHICK  FARM 

1 

Chicks  of  Proven  Quality 

Bred  for  egg  and  meat  production. 

1  '  ' 

CarefuUy  Culled,  Blood-Tested  Chicks.  Six  ouLstand- 
ing  varieties.  $6.50  per  100  up.  One  price — one  qual¬ 
ity:  THE  BEST.  Early  Discount  offer.  FREE  catalog, 

NstionsI  Chick  Fsnn,  mifflint^own.  pa. 


CH  ICKS 


LEGHORN  CHICKS,  large  and  low 
BARRON  LEGHORN  FARMS.  Box  A, 


prices.  TOM 
Richfield,  Pa. 


I  eLeSScALLV  HATCHeO  I 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  J(K)%  live  del.  100  500  looO 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ $8.00  $19.00  $80. 

Barred  &  White  Rox,  R.  I.  Reds _  8.00  40.00  80. 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _  9.00  45.00  90. 

Heavy  Mixed  _  7.()0  35.00  70. 

Hatch  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Cat.  on  Special  Matings,  etc.  FREE. 
SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  H  ATCH  E  RY,  Box  A,  Cocolamus.Pa. 


TAKT  INIOTirP  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY’S 

111.1  Quality  Chicks — Antigen  Test 

Werner’s  English  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  _ $3.75  $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds _  4.00  8.00  40.00  80. 

Assfd  Breeds  _ 3.15  6.30  31.50  63. 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns.  $8 — 100;  Grade  A  Rocks  A 
Beds,  $8.50.  Hatched  from  healthy  breeders.  Free 

Illustrated  Circular.  100%  delivery. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  20,  RICHFIELD,  PA- 


r'HIpV’Cfrora  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Anti- 
vniV^IVkJgeiiTestB.W.D.  100  500  lOOO 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Ig.type  $7.50  $37.50  $75. 
Elsasser’s  Sp.  W.  Leghorns 

and  N.  H.  Reds _  8.50  42.50  85. 

Wh.and  Barred  Ply.  Rocks  8.00  40.00  80. 
R.l.  Reds& Black  Minorcas  8.00  4  0.00  80. 
100%  live  del.  Ca.sh  or  C.O.D.  Order  now  or  write  for 
FREE  Cat.  R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Rlfl  CHERRY  HILL 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  Cash  or  C.O.D.  $7.50  per  100:  $75.00-1000. 
Blood  Tested  for  B.W.D.  Foundation  Bred  on  our 
Farm.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  circular  and  prices  on  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


leghorn 

CHICKS 


Hollywood 

Hollywood  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Chicks, 
Bred  for  size  and  egg  production.  Write  for  Free 
Circular.  $7.50  per  100:  $75.00  per  1000. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  22,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  Typo  1<W  5M  1 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  - $7-00  $35.M  $/  • 

S.  C.  Bar.  and  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Beds  7.50  37.50 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds  - -  write 

Assorted  $6.50.  AU Breeders  Bloodtested  forB.W.D.  Write 
for  Free  cir.  giving  full  details  of  our  breeders.  100%  uv 
del.  P.P.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  SHIRK’S  POULTRY  (ARM  f 
HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  ri- 

BABY  CHICKS  ''blood -"tested 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  lOO  500  1^ 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns - $7.50  $37. M  $^-0 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  _  8.00  40.00 

Assorted  $6.50-100.  Safe  arrival  PP.  Circular  J  RLfc. 

NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa- 

MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Barred  &  White  Rocks.  New  Hampshires.  Big  W.  ^8 
horns.  $8.00-100.  H.  Mixed  $7.00.  Safe  delivery  V-r- 
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1  leghornS'Reds-RocksA^andottes 

I  New  Hampslii  res-Hallcross  (GosAmi)  Chicks 


;t:  All  cliicks  produced  from  flocks 

3)'  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.'W.  D.) 
f  ty  the  Official  State  testing  agency  ' 
of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with'  - 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested 
-'-  within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 


“AVELL  BREDA^^-WELL  BREEDERS 


".Never  a  ueek  without  a  hatch.”  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  live  rteliverj’.  Catalogue. 
25  years  shipping  Quality  Chicks. 

hall  Brothers  Box  59,  l^alling(ord,  Conn,  lel.646-5 


ScliH'eglers™°»f?“‘>(HICKS 


Customer  -  Proven!  orders  are 

from  old  customers.  They  know  from  expe¬ 
rience  that  our  chicles  are  best. 

19  YEARS  selective  breed  improvement. 
Our  big,  husky  chicks  from  nortliem-grown 
lireeders  are  bred  for  livability,  fast  growth, 
nlgti  egg  production. 

Supervised  breeders  with  over  500  pedigree 
cockerels  liead  our  matings— from  R.  O.  P. 
sires  and  dams  with  records  240  to  317  eggs. 

Over  100  Official  Egg-laying  Contest  Records  in  1935 
— N.  Y.,  Pa..  K.  I.,  N.  J..  Me. — up  to  301  eggs. 

Rated  Highest  Breeder  (with  4  different  breeds)  In 
Poultry  Item  Breeder  Award.  50  pullets  laid  11,633 
eggs — 24.37  ounces  per  dozen. 

OUR  1936  CHICKS — 14  popular  breeds — are  directly 
related  to  high  egg-laying  record  pens.  Write  today 
for  interesting  new  catalog  of  Schwegler’s  blood-tested 
hreortor  finality  chicks  at  low  prices. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  208  Northampton,  Baffalo,  N.Y. 


DEPENDABLE  CHICKS 

from  the  OLDEST  HATCHERY  in  the  U.  S. 

Six  leading  breeds,  blood-tested. 
Prices  lower  for  Prompt  March, 
April  deliveries.  Select  your 
chicks  from  country’s  Oldest 
liroducer.  1936  list  ready.  Write 
'  .stating  breed,  shipping  date. 
OOMITyIsirvICC  PiueTree  Hatchery.  BoxH. Stockton. N  i. 


ABY  CHICKS 


'’'‘"“'■“''s  —  No  B.W.D.  Fully  Guaranteed. 
Rm  TYPE  'I’rapne.sr  ed  White  Logiiorns  —  Frostproof 
,  beghorns  —  Giant  Black  Minorca.s— Partridge, 
White  Barred  Kock.s  —  Coluiiiliian  &  Wliite  Wvandotfes 
cu  Acr  ne.^d  —  Sexed  chicks  —  Free  Catalog. 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALLKILL,  N.Y. 

BIG  ENGLISH  TYPE 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds _  8.00  80 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _  9.00  90 

Mixed  Chicks  _  7.00  70 

Breeders  Bioofltested  li)0%  live  arrival 
inuii  o.,  postpaid.  FREK  Circular. 

JOHN  SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


mUlLHi 


Day  old  or  Started  Chicks,  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  growing  pullets — New  Hampshire 
'' All  breeders  100%  State 
Tested  BWO  free,  no  reactors.  Money  back  satisfac- 

BRFNTwn'^n'®,?k  MELVIN  MOUL, 

BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  Exeter.  New  H ampshire 

green  forest  husky  chicks 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FOUNDATION. 

liSl  1  ‘  ■  r"  '  I^«>'"'ns - $75.00  per  1000 

Ih'ivt^i^'  White  Rocks  -  80.00  per  1000 

imS  fO''  P'  W.D.  Free  Cir. 

GREFN  FnDroT®’'J'‘''v  prepaid.  Ga-sh  or  ('.O.D. 

been  forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


pRUNGER’S  SEXED  CHICKS 

confidonre  from  America’s  leadln"  soxer. 
niifL-i-i  Special  White  TyCRhorns. 

FI  ('nckercis — 3c.  Writ( 

^LAM  SPRUNGER,  Box  40,  BINGHAMTON.  N.Y. 


quality  chicks 

hliode  Island  Reds _ $7.25 

AA  o.  a"'' hopks  and  Wh.  Wvandottes-.  7.25 

imiitv  P®  Leghorns  _ I _  7.75 

lleavi^  '''hite  Ijeghorns  _  6.50 

dni  Creek  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

All  MAMPSHIPE  RED  CHICKS 

tinn  blood-tested  by  the  tube  agglutina- 

P®fsonaI  supervision  with  every  order. 

IHE  HISCOCK  HATCHERY,  Skaneateles,  N.Y. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  large  type,  ex- 
bred  tw=  .  ceUent  layers.  Have  Imported  and 
O^in  u  21  years. 

M.  HAMMOND, CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

LEGHORIV  CHICKS— 

K  ■  Hopickoats  In  poBnts.  Circular  free. 

^  ^  MAiSPTON,  Bex  A,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


MAPE5 


POULTRY! 
FARM  I 


in 


rmrfCS  certified  leghorns.  CERTIFIED 
Barred  Rocks  and  New  Hampshires. 
Superior  Quality  with  vigor,  livability,  fast  growth, 
extra  good  production  of  large  eggs  bred  into  them. 
RFD  ROCK'  PULLETS  and  cockerels. 

WoiKlerful  for  Layers  or  for 
r'ROQQ  RRFfYQ  haired  broilers  or  roasters. 
V,l\vyDL>-DI\i:.DO  oet  Our  Folder  and  Prices  Now. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES.  Box  A,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


lifMgSHIRES 


Official  Laying  Contests  show  splendid  resulLs 
for  this  wonder  breed  that  combines  rapid 
broiler  de\elopment  with  heavy  production  of 
large  eggs.  I’lenty  of  meat  on  a  sturdy  frame. 
The  “All  Puipo.se’'  fowl.  UuBois  Baby  Chicks  come 
from  flocks  bred  for  Livability.  They  PAY 
Write  for  folder,  prices. 

DuBois  Poultry  Farm,  new  paltz!  n.  y. 


HILLPOTo-iSS'CHICKS 


QUICK  MATURING— HEAVY  LAYERS 

Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 
Standard  —  Special— Super  Matings 
You’ll  take  a  Leghorns — Rocks — Reds 
lively  interest  in  FROM  MASTER  BRED  STRAINS 
these  beauties  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns:  Hollywood — Tancred — 
Oakdale  Strains.  Barred  Rocks:  Thompson — 
Bishop  Strains.  R.  I.  Reds:Tompkins — ^Knicker¬ 
bocker  Strains.  New  Hampshires. 
Hillpot-Quality  are  bred  for  high  livability  and 
rapid  growth.  Real  money  makers. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  129  Milford  Rd 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Day  Old  Chicks  — 

3  Weeks  Old  Chicks 

4  to  12  Weeks  Old 

Pullets 

100%  Live  Delivery 
Write  quick  for  low 
1936  prices 


SEND  FOR  THIS  MONEY  MAKING  POULTRY^ 


itf^ABOOKTODAY! 


TOLMAN  Plymouth  ROCKS 

BABY  CHICKS  -  $12.00  Per  100 
HATCHING  EGGS  -  $7.00  Per  100 

All  Egg.s  used  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Te.sted  (li.W.D.  free.)  Tube  Agglut. 

My  W’hite  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broiler.s  and  Capons.  Special  prices  on  large 
orders.  SPECIALIZE — One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One 
Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 


BOX  B. 

ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


VanDuzei^ 

OiiiU 


white  leghorns 

R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  ROCKS 

95%  livability  to  3  weeks  guaran¬ 
teed.  Busine.ss-like  bird.s  for  large 
and  small  flocks.  P,ig  broilers,  husky, 
per.si.stent  la.vers  —  famou.s  for  health 
and  production  of  large  eggs.  Get 
in  on  the  profits  with  a  Van 
Euzer  flock.  Write  for  folder  and  prices. 

VAN  DUZER  POULTRY  FARM— New  York  State’s 
Largest  Certified  Hatchery,  Box 27,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.Y. 


maple  LAWN  LARGE  CHICKS 

BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


HATCHES  EVERY  MON.&THURS. 

SI 


100  500  1000 


$8.00  $40.00  $80. 


Wh.  Tjeghorns,  Wh.  M’yandotte.s,  Brown  Leghorns 
K.  I.  Beds,  iiarred  Rocks,  tVh,  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks 

Black  Minorcas  and  Anconas  _ 8;50  42.50  85. 

liuff  &  White  Jlinorcas  &  N.  H.  Reds  _  9.00  45.00  90. 

IVhite  and  Black  Giants  _ 10.00  50.00  100. 

Assorted  _  7.00  33.00  65. 


14 

DAY 

GUAR¬ 

ANTEE 


All  Breeders  Blood-’Pestcd  hv  antigen  method.  100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  You  can  pay  more  .  .  .  but  you 
can’t  buy  better  Cliicks  at  any  price.  WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  CASH  DISCOLAT  AXH  24  PAGE  CATAJ.OG, 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  T.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


For  CHICK  LEADERSHIP 

and  PROFITS^ 


Longenecker’s  guality  chicks  are 
backed  by  20  years  of  careful  breed¬ 
ing  for  egg  size  and  production. 
Strong,  healthy  chicks  from  money¬ 
making  breeders.  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks. 
New  Hampshire  Reds  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Try  our  high  quality 
chicks  this  year.  They  will  please 
you.  Order  early  and  save.  DIS¬ 
COUNT  allowed  on  advance  orders. 

PRICES  $8.50  AND  UP. 

Write  for  free  circular  today. 

C.M.Lonoenecker  . 

Box  60,  Euzabbthtowm.  Px. 


BUY 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  B.W.D.  Stained 
IIAASOX  Foundation 

Ijaige  'Type  White  I.egliorns  _ 

Everpay  Sir.  Brown  Leghorns _ 

Jtarred  &  White  Rocks  _ 

R.  I,  &  Xew  Haiiipsliire  Reds _ 

IVtiite  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Orps _ 

As.sorted  or  Heavy  .Mixed _ 


antigen  method. 
100  500  1000 

$7.50  $37.50  $75. 


7.50 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

7.00 


37.50 

40.00 

40.00 

40.00 

35.00 


From  Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery  guar.  Cir.  FRKB. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
Box  A,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


ya££e/i1  Chi/x.  | 


Vm-VIGOR-VITALITY 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED. Cash  ore. O.D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $8.00  $40.00  $80.00 

Barred  &  W.  Plymouth  Rooks _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds _  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Te.sted  for  BWD  by  the  stained  an¬ 
tigen  method,  culled  for  egg  production.  100%  live  del. 
postpaid.  Order  froth  adv.  or  write  for  FREE  cir.  giv¬ 
ing  full  description  of  hatchery  and  breeders. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


100%  liveanivalpostpaicl.  CashorC.O.D.  itiu  5fl0  1000 
Large  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns__$S.OO  $40.00  $80. 
Bar.  &  Wh.,Rox-R.  I.  Reds&Wh.  Wyand.  8.00  40.00  80. 
N.  Hampshire  Reds  &  Wh.  Minorcas..  9.00  45.00  90. 
H.  Mix  $7.  Hatches  every  JlOX.ftV  THUR.  Electric  Hatch¬ 
ed.  All  Breeders  on  Free  range.  Blood  tested  by  antigen 
method,  carefully  culled,  under  my  personal  supervision. 
Write  for  free  catalog  or  order  direct  from  ad. 
THE  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LARGE  ENGLISH 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

We  are  direct  importers 
of  T  O  .M  B  A  R  K  O  N 
White  Leghorns.  Our 
Breeders  are  on  moun¬ 
tain  range. 

CHICK  PRICES  ARE  $8.50  per  100. 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM  RicnFr^L?..  pa 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


CHICKS 


CASH  OR 
C.  0.  D. 

Large  English  Type  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  _ $8.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  it.  I,  Red.s $8.00 

White  Rocks  A  New  Hampshires  $9.00 

_  H.  Mix  _ $7.00 

Special  discount  on  large  lots.  Write  for  catalog. 
PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa. 

|7__  CoIa  Hollywood  Strain  White  Leghorn  Chicks, 

'^''*  *^“**'  from  B.W.D.  te.sted  stock.  Write  for  circu¬ 

lar  and  prices.  Rice’s  Poultry  Farm,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y, 


PHir'IfC _ Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  N.  H.  Beds. 

^***^*»*^  Knecht’s  Poultry  Farm,  Moorestown,  N.J. 


Hatched  entirely  in  E.eatric  Incubators. 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  1936  OFFER  SHOWN  ON  LATEST 


FREE  CATALOG. 

100 

500 

1000 

Lai  go  T\pe  S.  (’.  White  Leghoras- 

$8.S0 

$40.00 

$80.00 

Baned  or  White  Rocks  _ 

-  8.00 

40.00 

80.00 

R.  I.  Reds  _ 

.  8.00 

40.00 

80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _ _ 

9.00 

45.00 

90.00 

Heavy  .Mixed  - _ _ 

7.00 

35.00 

70,00 

All  lireeders  Blood-Tcs'ed  for  R.W.D.  by  Stained  antigen 
method.  U)i)%  live  didivery.  ('ash  or  C,().D.  Order  direct 
from  this  ad  if  you  .so  desire. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  ,Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


BIG  ENGLISH  LFGHORNS 

Bloodtested  (Official  Fa.  State  Aggluti¬ 
nation  Method).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Reserve  order  now  at  the.se  low  price.s. 
$9  per  100;  $43  per  500;  $85  per  1000. 
Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guar.  10% 
books  order.  Catalog  Free, 

MARVIN  F.  NOLL,  Box  1.  KLEINFELTERSVILLE.  PA. 


NOLL 

CHICiSi 


New  tlainpshlpes 

Order  yotir  Baby  chicks  from  our  flocks  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  State  Pullorum  tested  flock.  Set  from  eggs 
weighing  more  than  24  oz.  ,  to  the  dozen.  Write  for 

further  informatloji.  JESSE  MURRAY.  Penacook,  N.  H. 


98%  Livability 
GUARANTEED 
First  4  Weeks 

Any  chicks  lost  in  excess  of  2%  dtiring  first  4 
weeks  will  be  replaceti  free  or  we  will  refund  the 
purcha.se  price  if  desired.  We  could  not  make  this 
Guarantee  year  after  year  if  our  chicks  did  not 
possess  unusual  vigor, 

HIGH  CONTEST  SCORES 
Prove  Strain  Superiority 

From  Maine  to  Florida,  Redhird  Farm  pens  .scor- 
I  ed  high  records  at  Egg  Laying  Conteste  during 
the  past  year.  These  records  made  imder  differing 
conditions  prove  the  productivity  of  our  strain. 
Chicks  from  tliis  strain  will  make  money  for  you. 


31b.  Broilers 
at  10  weeks 


44,000 

Pullorum  Tested 
Breeders. 

Not  One  Reactor. 

The  largest  offici¬ 
ally  testetl  flock  in 
the  U.  S.  found 
]0fl%  free  from  ro- 
actors. 


50%  Production 
at  6  months 

straight  R.  I.  Reds  from  trapnested  and  pedigreed 
strain,  backed  l)y  27  years  of  production  breeding. 

Rock-Red  Cross  for  BARRED  Broilers;  pullets 
make  excellent  layers. 

Write  for  large  new  Catalog  and  Prices. 

REDBIRD  FARM  wrenthamI'mass. 


vf/FAIRPORT  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Get  tlie  FACTS  .  .  .  liow  you 
can  make  more  money  with 
Fairport  Chicks.  Our-  strict 
breeding  and  bloodte.sting  pro¬ 
gram  is  your  profit  insurance 
.  .  .  because  Fairport  breed¬ 
ers  are  bred  for  size  and  egg 
production.  9  Profitable  breeds. 
Before  you  invest  ...  In¬ 
vestigate  ! 

NEW  CATALOG 

FREE 

Write  today  for 
Big  FREE  (''atalng 
and  low  prices. 

Box  44. 


PRPr  a  TWO 

WEEKS 
SPI’PLY  OF  FEED 
1!Y  ORDKRING 
VOUR  CHICKS  3 
WEEKS  IN'  .AD¬ 
VANCE 


FAIRPORT  HATCHERY$1K% 


C  H  Rl  STIES  ^ewjfampsMres 

Ab°y;’„<‘SPIZZERINKTUM 


THE  WORLD’S  LARGEST  FLOCK  OF 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BREEDERS 

Over  29,000  Native  New  Hampshires. 

100%  Pullonin. -Te.sted— NO  UEAlTOltS. 

Rigorously  selected  for  vim,  vitality  and 
vigor.  The  famou.s  SI’IZZEItlNK'rU.M 
strain.  Notetl  for  high  livability  in  chicks 
and  low  mortality  in  layers.  Hatches  daily. 

Write  for  new  Catalog  and  Price  Li.st. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE.  Box  55.  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


I 


■AYLOR'S  CHICKS 

—Dependable  layers — Fast  growing.  12  popular 
varieties.  Rlood-tested.  Also  Cross  Breeds  and 
day  old  pullets.  FItEE  CATALOG. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  Box  12.  Liberty.  N.  Y. 


Banker’s  Quality 


Baby  chicks  and  pullet.s 
from  carefully  .selec-ted. 
blood  tested  lireeders.  Large  type  White  Leghorns.  Bar¬ 
ron  Strain.  .New  HamD,shire  Reds,  Hubbard  .strain.  Bar¬ 
red  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Run¬ 
ner  and  White  Pekin  ducklings.  Write  for  prices.  GOOD- 
FLOX  POULTRY  FARM.  Earle  Banker,  Dansvillo,  N.Y. 


BECAUSE  (1)  The-v  come  strong  and  vigor- 
ous-they  LIVE,  THRIVE,  GROW.  (2)  Cene- 
fully  bred  for  laying  for  28  years.  (3)  High 
prepotency  for  laying  PROVED  every  year 
by  the  -winnings  of  ancestors  in  contests. 
(4)  All  Kerr  contest  birds  are  bred  and 
raised  on  our  o-wn  breeding  farm,  which  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  (5)  All  breed¬ 
ers  carefully  culled,  banded  and  blood¬ 
tested.  Write  for  free  Kerr  Chick  Book  and 
advance  order  discount  offer. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

^i.  Railroad  Ave.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden;  N.  Y. — Binghamton,  Middletown,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston:  Penna. — Lan¬ 
caster,  Scranton;  Mass. — West  Springfield,  Lowell; 
Conn. — Danbury,  Norwich;  Dei, — Selbyville.  (Ad¬ 
dress  Dept.  2I-) 


AiMerican  Agriculturist,  March  14.  1936 


It  was  buckwheat  pancakes  that  made  our  fore¬ 
fathers  what  they  were. 


A  Sequel  to  ^ym's 
Buckwheat  Story 

BY  OUR  READERS 


IF  ANY  one  (including  Rym  Berry  who  start¬ 
ed  all  this  with  his  article  on  “The  Importance 
of  Buckwheat”  in  our  December  21st  issue) 
thinks  that  good  old-fashioned  buckwheat  pa.n- 
cakes  are  disappearing  from  the  world,  let  him 
read  these  letters  from  our  readers.  These,  and 
hundreds  more  like  them,  have  been  pouring  in 
from  every  State  from  Maine  to  Maryland  since 
we  sent  out  a  call  for  old-time  buckwheat  cakes 
recipes  and  ofifered  to  pay  $i  for  the  best  letters. 

We  are  leaving  it  to  you  to  test  these  recipes 
which  are  printed  here.  Being  as  how  it’s  getting 
on  toward  spring  now,  maybe  you’ll 
want  to  wait  until  the  frost  is  on  the 
pumpkin  again ;  or  maybe  you’ll  want  to 
try  some  of  these  right  now,  believing 
with  one  of  our  buckwheat  correspond¬ 
ents  that  there  is  no  better  time  for  bak¬ 
ing  pancakes  than  when  spring  is  in  the 
air- — for  then  as  she  says  you  can  open 
the  door  to  let  the  smoke  out  and  hear 
the  birds  sing!  Not  to  speak  of  the  fact 
that  the  sap  is  running  now  and  you  can 
have  them  with  fresh  home-made  maple 
syrup. 

Buckwheat  Cakes  Were  Pioneer  Fare 

"My  grandmother  was  born  and  raised  in  a  small 
town  near  Woodstock,  New  Brunswick.  She  was  one 
of  12  children  and  her  parents  were  very  poor.  Many 
times  I  have  heard  her  tell  how  they  would  have 
only  buckwheat  cakes  for  days  and  days  and  how 
happy  they  were  when  by  some  good  fortune  they 
were  able  to  have  molasses  to  eat  with  those  cakes. 

“When  my  grandmother  married,  she  and  her 
husband  made  their  way  into  Aroostook  County, 
Maine,  where  they  built  a  log  cabin,  cleared  the  land 
and  raised  a  family  of  four,  my  Dad  being  the  old¬ 
est  boy.  Their  living  was  not  easily  earned  and 
buckwheat  cakes  with  fresh  fried  pork  during  the 
winter  days  was  a  real  treat  even  though  it  was  a 
steady  diet.  The  children  were  all  husky  and  my 
grandmother  is  now  86  years  old.  Should  you  men¬ 
tion  buckwheat  cakes  to  her,  she  will  say,  ‘Yes,  I 
have  made  a  good  many  in  my  day,  but  I  never 
could  make  them  like  Mother’s.’ 

"Here  is  her  recipe  which  came  from  Canada  more 
than  60  years  ago,  and  which  I  like  best  of  all  my 
buckwheat  recipes:  1  cup  buckwheat  flour,  1  cup 
white  flour,  1  teaspoon  soda,  1  teaspoon  salt,  3  cups 
buttermilk. 

“Measure  and  sift  dry  ingredients.  Add  buttermilk 
a  cup  at  a  time,  beating  so  that  batter  will  be  free 
from  lumps.  For  thick  pancakes,  batter  should  be 
a  bit  heavier  than  thick  cream.  For  thin  cakes,  add 
a  fourth  cup  more  buttermilk.’’ — Mrs.  C.  K.  N., 
West  Scarboro,  Maine. 

Drove  14  Miles  for  Her  Pancakes 

“1  do  like  to  take  part  in  such  old-time  thoughts. 
I  am  70  years  old  and  no  one  person  has  stirred  up 
more  buckwheat  cakes  than  I  have.  When  I  was 
young,  my  Ma  taught  me  how  to  mix  them,  as  she 

was  either  knitting  or  spinning 
every  night.  To  start  buck¬ 
wheat  cakes,  put  half  a  yeast 
cake  in  half  a  cup  of  lukewarm 
water.  Take  a  quart  of  butter¬ 
milk,  a  heaping  teaspoon  of  salt. 
No  water  only  what  is  in  the 
yeast,  and  in  the  buttermilk. 
Stir  in  buckwheat  flour  to  make 
a  light  batter.  Keep  batter  in 
warm  place  over  night.  In  morning,  stir  it ‘down. 
Add  a  teaspoon  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  quarter  cup 
of  hot  w^ater.  Bake  cakes  on  piping  hot  griddle. 

“My  Pa  used  to  take  a  grist  of  different  grains  to 
the  water-power  mill — some  buckwheat  for  cakes. 
Borne  oats  and  other  grains  to  have  ground  for  the 
stock.  I  kept  on  making  buckwheat  cakes  after  I 
was  married,  and  about  28  years  ago  there  was  a 
man  lived  14  miles  from  our  farm  who  would  drive 


all  that  distance  to  eat  his  breakfast  with  us.  He 
always  said  it  was  to  get  those  buckwheat  cakes  and 
sausage. — Mrs  B.  J.  W.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Buttermilk  and  Potato  Water  Needed 

Judging  by  the  majority  of  the  recipes  which  we 
have  received,  potato  water  and  buttermilk  play  a 
big  part  in  successful  buckwheat  cakes,  although 
some  say  sour  milk  is  almost  as  good  as  butter¬ 
milk.  Writes  Mrs.  E.  N.  K.,  of  Voorheesville,  N.  Y. : 
“If  you  would  have  good  old  fashioned  raised  buck¬ 
wheat  pancakes,  you  should  not  forget  the  potato 
water.  Here  is  my  recipe  for  nice  brown 
pancakes  that  are  light  and  tender  and 
better  each  time  they  are  mixed.  Take  a 
large  pitcher  (3  or  4  quart)  and  a  home¬ 
made  paddle  to  stir  them.  Put  into  pitch¬ 
er  1  cup  warm  potato  water,  1  yeast  cake 
broken  in  pieces.  Let  stand  until  soft. 
Then  add  1  cup  buttermilk,  1  teaspoon 
salt,  2  cups  buckwheat  flour,  %  cup  wheat 
flour.  Mix  thoroughly  and  let  stand  over 
night. 

“In  the  morning,  add  1  small  teaspoon 
soda  in  V2  cup  hot  water,  or  just  enough 
to  make  cakes  nice  and  thin;  have  the 
griddle  smoking  hot  and  greased  slightly. 
Then  bake  and  oh!  boy,  are  they  good! 
And  if  they  aren’t  brown  it’s  because 
you  forgot  to  put  the  potato  water  in.  A  couple  of 
times  a  week,  mash  a  potato  and  add  it  and  you 
won’t  need  to  put  sugar  or  molasses  in  your  cakes 
to  make  them  brown.  I  never  do.  Leave  about  1  or 
IV2  cups  batter  in  the  pitcher  for  the  starter  for 
the  next  night.  Wish  you  success.” 

Men  Can  Bake  ’Em,  Too 

“We  read  the  American  Agriculturist  with  great 
interest,  and  the  article  on  buckwheat  cakes  inter¬ 
ested  me  very  much,  particularly  what  Mr.  Berry 
said  about  it  being  buckwheat  cakes  and  maple 
syrup  that  felled  our  forests. 

“Some  people  think  that  buckwheat  gives  the  itch, 
but  it  just  brings  out  the  impurities  to  the  surface. 
There  were  13  of  us  in  my  family,  and  my  mother 
used  to  say  eat  more  buckwheat  and  your  skin  will 
be  clear.  I  used  to  help  my  mother  wdth  her  cook¬ 
ing,  as  I  was  the  youngest  of  the  flock.  I  can  cook 

now  and  am  proud  of  it.  My 
wife  and  I  have  six  children,  and 
I  often  take  my  turn  at  cooking. 
Here  is  my  Mother’s  recipe :  3 
cups  warm  water,  1  yeast  cake 
dissolved,  3  cups  buckwheat 
flour,  1  teaspoon  salt,  1  cup 
wheat  flour,  (if  desired),  %  cup  cooking  molasses, 
V2  teaspoon  soda. 

“You  can  use  sour  milk  in  place  of  water  to  thin 
your  batter.  Mother  always  saved  her  seed  batter 
where  it  would  not  freeze.  Add  V2  yeast  cake  once 
in  a  while  during  the  winter.  This  batter  should  last 
all  winter.  If  it  becomes  sour,  add  more  water  or 
milk  with  soda.” — M.  L.  H.,  Altmar,  N.  Y. 

Couldn’t  Stand  the  Pace 

“I  am  sending  in  my  recipe  for  buckwheat  cakes, 
which  I  have  used  for  years  with  such  painfully  good 
success  that,  like  Rym,  our  increasing  avoirdupois 
has  made  such  cakes  only  an  occasional  luxury,  to  be 
indulged  in  with  a  weather  eye  on  the  bathroom 
scales : 

“In  the  evening,  cover  1  slice  of  white  bread 
(yeast)  with  boiling  water,  and  when  well  soaked 
stir  in  one  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  a  cup  of  water, 
or  1  cup  of  liquid  yeast;  then  add  enough  cold  water 
to  make  one  quart.  Stir  to  a  thick  batter  with  three 
parts  buckwheat  flour  to  two  parts  white  flour. 
Keep  batter  in  a  warm  place  until  morning.  When 
ready  to  bake,  pour  most  of  batter  into  a  basin, 
add  1  level  teaspoon  salt  ar(^  one  of  soda,  and 
enough  boiling  water  to  make  thin  enough  to  fry. 
If  you  like  very  brown  cakes,  add  1  tablespoon 
sugar.  Prepare  only  enough  batter  for  breakfast. 


“For  next  morning’s  cakes,  put  one  slice  of  yeast 
bread,  one  cold  pancake  and  one  pint  boiling  water 
in  a  saucepan,  mash  flne,  and  when  cool  add  to  your 
original  batter  taken  out  the  first  morning,  thicken 
as  before  with  three  parts  buckwheat  and  two  parts 
wheat  flour.  Next  morning  prepare  for  frying  as  be¬ 
fore.  Continue  all  winter!” — Mrs. H.H.T., Malone, N.Y. 

Buckwheat  Fields  a  Pretty  Sight 

“I  wondered  why  Mr.  Berry  didn’t  give  us  a  recipe 
with  his  article  on  buckwheat,  but  then  as  he  is  a 
man  I  thought  perhaps  he  felt  it  was  out  of  his  line 
of  business.  I  was  raised  on  a  farm  in  northeastern 
part  of  Pennsylvania.  Wayne  County,  in  which  I 
lived,  was  dotted  with  many  fields  of  buckwheat 
every  year,  which  began  to  blossom  when  only  four 
or  five  inches  high  and  it  kept  this  up  until  time  for 
frost,  when  it  would  become  a  mass  of  white  bloom 
at  a  height  from  two  to  three  feet,  sending  off  a 
delicious  fragrance  and  a  most  lovely  sight  to  see. 

“My  recipe  for  buckwheat  cakes  is  over  60  years 
old,  and  calls  for  1  coffee  cup  of  good  buttermilk,  1 

cup  hot  water,  1  teaspoon  salt, 
V2  yeast  cake,  and  buckwheat 
flour  enough  to  make  a  medium 
batter.  Mix  this  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  let  stand  till  morning,  and 
when  ready  to  bake  stir  in  1  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  soda  dissolved  in 
enough  warm  water  to  thin  the 
batter  to  the  right  consistency 
to  bake.  Save  enough  for  seed 
before  adding  soda.  I  add  a  little 
yeast  once  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

“By  using  good  rich  butter¬ 
milk  you  get  a  nice  light  fluffy 
cake.  If  you  can’t  get  butter¬ 
milk,  potato  water  and  sweet 
milk  will  make  a  fairly  good 
cake  but  not  so  light  as  with  buttermilk,  which  also 
gives  that  nice  brown  color.” 

— Mrs.  J.  K.  B.,  Pennsburg,  Penn, 

Scorn  “^Greaseless”  Griddles 

One  thing  that  all  our  buckwheat  correspondents 
agree  on  is  that  you  must  have  a  piping  hot,  heavy 
iron  griddle,  greased  with  salt  pork  fat.  One  writer 
says:  “Bake  on  an  old,  heavy,  long  iron  griddle,  the 
kind  you  used  to  sneak  out  of  the  cellar-way  years 
ago  to  slide  down  hill  on  when  the  snow  was  good 
and  crusty.”  Another  writer  recommends  using  the 
lids  on  the  kitchen  stove.  “So  that  they  won’t  stick,” 
says  she,  “rub  the  lids  with  a  pork  rind.  With  pan¬ 
cakes  baked  like  this  and  a  half  dozen  eggs  every 
morning,  you  will  come  through  any  winter  o.  k." 

Husbands  Ought  to  Thank  Vs 

Another  writer  from  Pennsylvania  says:  “I  was 
indeed  thankful  to  see  in  j^our  splendid  magazine 
that  you  will  take  up  the  subject  of  buckwheat  grid¬ 
dle  ckkes,  as  my  husband  and  I  have  nearly  come 
to  blows  over  my  failure  to  make  them  hke  his 
mother  did.” 

And  Mrs.  E.  R.  G.,  Oakfield,  N.  Y.,  writes  u^- 
“Someway,  somehow,  I  got  out  of  the  habit  of  serv¬ 
ing  raised  buckwheat  cakes  for  the  past  few 
and  when  my  husband  read  the  article  by  Ry® 
Berry  in  your  paper,  he  brought  it  to  me  and  sai  , 
‘I  would  like  you  to  read  this.’  I  did,  and  was  muc 
amused.  I  hope  Mr.  Berry  will  write  again.  I  told  my 
husband  to  get  me  a  cake  of  compressed  yeast, 
buckwheat  flour.  He  did  that  very  day,  and 
since  our  family  has  been  eating  old-fashioned  gri 
die  cakes.” 

Well,  we  hate  to  stop  here.  There  are  so  niany 
more  interesting  letters  we  would  like  to  print  11 
only  had  the  space.  It’s  a  long  time  since  we  h 
made  buckwheat  cakes  ourselves,  but  we  feel  so  1^^ 
spired  by  all  these  letters,  singing  the 
golden  brown  cakes  with  crisp  scalloped  edges,  s 
ed  hot  with  sausage  or  fresh  pork,  or  dripping 
fresh  butter  or  maple  syrup  or  home  niade  no  ^ 
that  we  can  hardly  wait  to  get  home  and  stir  p 
batch  ourselves. 


One  thing  you  have 
to  watch  with  buck¬ 
wheat  cakes  is  your 
weight. 


Every  morning  he 
traveled  14  miles  to 
eat  her  pancakes. 


His  wife  has  just  told 
him  that  she  has  at 
last  found  out  how  to 
make  cakes  like  his 
mother  used  to  make. 
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Interest  Centers  on  l^ines  and  Color 


Spring  styles  feature  much  interest  around  shoulders  and  neck,  with 
skirts  snug  at  waist  and  hip,  and  showing  a  little  bottom  fullness.  Light¬ 
weight  nubby  woolens,  the  slub  silks  (those  with  a  rough  crosswise 
thread) ,  and  prints  with  color-on-color  effect,  are  important  materials 
for  early  spring  wear. 

Grey  trimmed  with  navy,  navy  trimmed  with  coral  or  olive  green,  tan 
trimmed  with  light  blue,  are  some  of  the  two-tone  color  combinations 
which  are  very  popular  just  now.  Since  color  is  so  important,  oftentimes 
three  colors  are  combined  such  as  beige  with  red-orange  and  black,  brown 
with  other  tans  and  yellow,  or  with  gray,  rust,  and  gold. 

two-piece  frock  pattern  no.  3333,  which  can  be  used  as  a 
complete  frock  or  as  a  separate  blouse  and  skirt,  cuts  in  sizes  14,  16,  18 
years, ^  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  4  yards  of  39-inch 
material  with  1  yard  of  35-inch  lining  for  bodice. 

JUNIOR  DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2947  may  be  had  in  sizes  11,  13,  15, 
17  and  19  years.  Size  15  requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch  material. 

kerchief  collared  blouse  pattern  no.  2579  is  available  in 

pattern  sizes  14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust.  Size  16  requires 
1  /s  yards  of  39-inch  material  for  short  sleeved  blouse. 

TO  ORDER  these  patterns,  send  15c  in  stamps  for  each  one  to  Pattern 
department,  American  Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.  Our  new  Spring  Fashion  Catalog  is  12c  extra. 


Aunt  Janefs  Favorite  Recipe 

Casserole  of  Fish  and  Tomato 

2  cups  tomato  soup  (No.  1  can)  %  cup  of  flaked  fish  (cod- 

^  cups  of  cooked  spaghetti,  rice,  or  fish,  salmon  or  tuna) 

macaroni  cup  of  buttered  crumbs 

onion,  sliced  ^  teaspoon  of  pepper 

te^^^^  tomato  and  sliced  onion  with  seasonings  until  the  onion  is 
^  er,  adding  a  little  water  if  necessary.  In  a  buttered  casserole,  place 
?  then  a  layer  of  spaghetti,  and  then  one  of  sauce,  until  the 

used  up.  Cover  with  buttered  crumbs  and  bake  in  a  mod- 
rately  heated  oven  for  15  minutes. 

place  of  the  two  cups  of  tomato  sauce,  the  same  amount  of  white 
.  be  used.  To  make  it,  melt  2  tablespoons  butter,  blend  in  2 

blespoons  flour  and  1  cup  milk,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Cook  imtil 
c  .  Left-over  green  peas  or  finely  diced  carrots  may  also  be  added. 


THE  FOOD-ENERGY  SUGAR 


WHAT  DEXTROSE  IS  — AND  WHAT  IT  MEANS 


Dextrose  is  a  sugar,  tke  normal 
sugar  of^tlie  Kuman  body.  From 
Dextrose  comes  the  energy  we  need 
to  breath,  to  walk,  to  talk . . .  yes, 
even  to  think.  Dextrose  banishes 
fatigue,  balances  the  wear  and  re¬ 
pair  of  the  body.  In  Dextrose  is 


glowing,  radiant  warmth  and 
food-energy.  And  of  greatest  im¬ 
portance,  Dextrose  is  instantly 
digested  —  in  fact,  it  is  immediately 
absorbed  by  the  bloodstream  with¬ 
out  need  of  digestive  effort.  Kre- 
mel  is  rich  in  Dextrose! 
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Remember  the  Flowman 


% 


IN  MARCH,  1854,  when  No.  3  in  our  series 
of  old  time  scenes  was  first  published,  tractors 
were  unheard  of  and  the  farmer  who  plowed 
with  horses  was  considered  most  up-to-date.  It 
was,  in  fact,  but  six  years  since  the  first  cast  steel 
plow  was  made  and  but  57  years  since  Charles 
Newbold  of  New  Jersey  was  granted  the  first 
bmited  States  patent  on  plows.  True  it  is  that 
the  wooden  plow,  sometimes  reinforced  with 
metal,  was  an  ancient  implement  used  in  many 
lands  for  centuries,  but  to  America  belongs  the 
credit  for  applying  science  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  plow  and  for  developing  it  to  a  point 
where  it  is  the  most  efficient  tool  known  for 
tilling  the  soil.  Said  the  editor  in  1854: 

“Here  we  see  the  operation  of  ploughing  with  a 
span  of  well  trained  horses,  while  a  distant  part  of 
the  field  is  being  harrowed  by  a  similar  team.  Here¬ 
tofore,  oxen  have  been  almost  universally  used  for 
ploughing,  but  modern  farmers  prefer  to  employ 
well  broken  horses  for  this  purpose,  for  several  rea¬ 
sons.  First,  they  are  more  prompt  and  accomplish 
more  work  in  a  day;  and,  secondly,  by  a  long  pair 
of  reins  the  holder  of  the  plough  can  easily  manage 
them  and  thus  save  the  time  of  an  assistant  who 
would  be  required  to  drive  the  oxen. 

“The  frost  having  left  the  ground,  now  is  the  sea¬ 
son  to  prepare  it  by  ploughing  and  harrowing  to 
receive  the  seed  into  its  fruitful  bosom.  In  the  per¬ 
spective  we  have  the  neat  Yankee  farm-house,  com- 
crib  and  barn,  with  other  offices — and  by  the  side  of 
the  ploughman,  the  owner  of  all,  a  sound,  sterling 
and  upright  New  England  farmer. 

“He  is  an  intelligent  man.  He  is  not  afraid  to  try 
experiments  and  to  improve  the  latest  inventions, 
and  adopt  laborsaving  machines.  His  ploughs  are  of 
the  latest  and  best  make — his  horses  are  well  fed. 


and  repay  with  interest  the  care  bestowed  upon 
them — his  grounds  are  hberally  manured,  for  he 
knows  his  own  interest.  He  reads  agricultural  works 
and  profits  by  the  information  gained.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  others  thus  profits  him,  and  he  can  apply 
the  knowledge  of  chemistry,  which  he  has  found  it 
for  his  interest  to  learn,  so  as  to  produce  wonder¬ 
ful  results  upon  the  kindly  soil  he  so  carefully  cul¬ 
tivates.” 

How  many  of  you  remember  the  tribute  to 
the  plowman,  written  by  Editor  Ed,  which  ap- 
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March 

The  stormy  March  is  come  at  last, 

With  wind,  and  cloud,  and  changing  skies; 
I  hear  the  rushing  of  the  blast. 

That  through  the  snowy  valley  flies. 

Ah,  passing  few  are  they  who  speak. 

Wild,  stormy  month,  in  praise  of  thee; 
Yet  though  thy  winds  are  loud  and  bleak. 
Thou  art  a  welcome  month  to  me. 

For  thou,  to  northern  lands  again, 

The  glad  and  glorious  sun  doth  bring; 

And  thou  hast  joined  the  gentle  train 
And  wear’st  the  gentle  name  of  Spring. 


Thou  bring’st  the  hope  of  those  calm  skies. 
And  that  soft  time  of  sunny  showers. 
When  the  wide  bloom,  on  earth  that  lies. 
Seems  of  a  brighter  world  than  ours. 

— William  Cullen  Bryant. 
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peared  on  page  i  of  the  May  8,  1926,  issue?  It 
was  widely  quoted  at  grange  meetings  and  we 
have  had  many  requests  for  it.  Here  it  is: 

Of  all  the  tools  that  man  has  used  since  the  dawn 
of  time  to  raise  himself  above  the  level  of  the  brutes, 
there  is  none  so  great  as  the  plow.  Without  it,  there 
would  be  no  sword  or  no  pen;  no  armies  or  no  books; 
without  the  plow  the  cities  would  perish  and  the 
conquering  grass  and  wilderness  would  overtake  the 
haimts  of  man. 

With  his  plow,  the  pioneer  farmer  conquered  the 
woods,  subdued  the  sods  of  centuries  and  bent  the 
varying  soils  of  a  virgin  continent  to  the  uses  of 
mankind.  Upon  the  foundations  made  and  maintain¬ 
ed  by  the  plow,  and  the  man  who  holds  it  to  its  fur¬ 
row,  America  has  built  the  greatest  civilization  of 
all  time.  With  the  plow  and  his  sublime  faith,  which 
leads  him  forth  to  turn  the  soils  with  renewed  hope 
each  springtime,  the  farmer  makes  possible  all  other 
industries  of  man;  the  plow  and  the  man  who  holds 
it  feed  and  clothe  the  world.  The  smoke  of  industry 
rises  from  a  million  plants.  Railroads  and  the  in¬ 
struments  of  communication  bind  the  world  together. 
Ships  sail  the  seas  of  earth;  great  cities  with  inhab¬ 
itants  outnumbering  the  plowmen  rear  their  massive 
buildings  at  every  natural  trade  center.  But  without 
that  which  the  plowman  obtains  from  his  scratching 
of  the  earth’s  soil,  all  would  become  again  as 
Nineveh  and  Tyre. 

It  seems  sometimes  that  we  in  America  are  for¬ 
getting  what  we  owe  to  the  plow  and  to  the  Amen- 
can  farmer.  Many  are  becoming  so  far  removed  from 
natural  country  life  that  they  fail  to  appreciate  t  e 
debt  to  the  plow  and  the  high  standards  that  have 
been  set  in  America  by  its  master.  We  must  no 
forget  the  importance  of  the  plow  for  it  is  the  les¬ 
son  of  history  that  the  civilization  of  countries  be¬ 
gan  to  fail  when  their  cities  began  to  overshadow 
and  dominate  their  rural  life. 
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Perennials— 

Old  and 
New 


By  Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett 


The  standbys  of  any  garden  are  its 
perennials,  and  every  year  should 
see  new  ones  added.  Some  amateur 
gardeners  are  afraid  to  attempt  grow¬ 
ing  perennials  but  really  they  are  no 
more  diflScult  than  annuals;  they  just 
require  longer  to  bloom,  many  of  them 
not  producing  bloom  until  the  second 
year.  Once  established,  many  will  per¬ 
sist  for  years,  requiring  only  to  be  fer¬ 
tilized  regularly  and  divided  every  few 
years. 

Either  start  the  seeds  early  inside 
in  flats  or  pans  or  outside  in  cold  frame 
or  open  rows.  Perennial  seeds  are  of¬ 
ten  more  expensive  than  annuals,  hence 
the  cold  frame  is  better  because  they 
are  better  protected  there. 

For  the  garden  of  average  soil  con¬ 
ditions  and  at  least  six  hours  of  sim- 
shine  a  day,  there  are  certain  peren¬ 
nials  which  we  consider  indispensable. 
First  on  the  list.  I  should  place  those 
perennials  which  have  at¬ 
tractive  foliage  through¬ 
out  the  growing  season 
besides  a  satisfactory  per¬ 
iod  of  bloom.  The  peony, 
the  many  kinds  of  iris, 
and  the  hardy  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  answer  these  speci¬ 
fications. 

Iris,  justly  called  the 
“garden  orchid,”  is  known 
to  most  of  us  in  the  form 
of  tall  bearded  or  German 
iris.  Even  if  one  can  buy 
only  one  new  root  a  year, 
this  flower  is  worth  atten¬ 
tion.  Not  very  many  farm 
people  would  go  in  for  the 
new  introductions  which  sometimes  cost 
$10  to  $15  a  root,  but  these  same  va¬ 
rieties  may  become  plentiful  enough 
within  a  few  years  that  the  prices 
could  be  reduced  to  15c  to  25c  a 
root,  and  they  would  still  be  just  as 
lovely. 

Besides  the  tall  bearded  iris,  there 
are  the  dwarfs  in  many  colors,  the 
Siberian  with  its  narrow  grasslike 
leaves,  the  Japanese  with  their  flat 
heads  blooming  in  mid-summer,  and 
the  more  rare  English  and  Spanish 
types.  One  of  the  famous  iris  growers 
says  that  if  he  had  to  choose  only  one 
variety  of  iris,  he  would  take  the  Jap¬ 
anese  because  they  come  at  a  time 
when  bloom  is  scarce.  The  narrow 
ieaved  varieties  of  iris  very  much  dis¬ 
like  lime  in  the  soil,  whereas  the  Ger¬ 
man  iris  really  needs  it. 

The  peony,  that  old  favorite  of  the 
garden,  is  just  as  good  or  even  better 
than  it  was  in  grandmother’s  time.  A 
collection  of  varieties  can  be  built  up 
gradually.  The  most  satisfactory  way 
is  to  choose  them  so  that  you  will  have 
some  which  bloom  early,  others  which 
bloom  in  mid- summer,  and  others 
which  bloom  late.  The  catalogues  give 
this  information.  Get  good,  well-estab¬ 
lished  varieties,  plant  them  in  rich  loose 
soil,  in  full  sunshine,  and  do  not  dis¬ 
turb  them  for  several  years  at  a  time. 


Many  varieties  of  chrysanthemums 
have  been  introduced  from  Korea  which 
has  a  cold  climate,  and  therefore  have 
a  better  chance  of  surviving  in  our 
Northeast  than  many  of  the  chrys¬ 
anthemums  introduced  from  Japan  and 
China.  Six  of  the  Korean  hybrids  were 
introduced  in  1934.  They  were  Apollo, 
Ceres,  Daphne,  Diana,  Mars  and  Mer¬ 
cury,  and  offered  a  color  range  from 
light  pink,  through  salmon  pink,  yel¬ 
low,  bright  red,  and  blood  red.  In  1935 
Orion,  a  yellow  bloom,  Hebe,  a  pink, 
and  Vulcan,  a  rich  red,  were  added  to 
the  list  of  Korean  hybrids.  The  Korean 
hybrids  are  all  single,  daisy-like  flow¬ 
ers,  making  a  good  showing  in  the  gar¬ 
den  or  as  cut  flowers. 

Other  satisfactory  new  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  are :  Granny  Scovill,  a  double 
form  of  warm  coral-bronze,  not  as 
hardy  as  the  Korean  and  requiring  ad¬ 
ditional  winter  care;  Innocence,  a  dwarf 
growing  Korean  hybrid,  useful  for  the 
rockery  or  for  borders,  a  pure  white  at 
first,  later  changing  to  a  soft  pink; 
Cavalier,  another  favorite  single  chrys¬ 
anthemum,  in  a  rich  vermilion-red  color 
which  does  not  fade. 

The  new  button  types  in 
yellow,  red,  and  bronze  are 
delightful  for  cut  flowers. 
They,  as  well  as  other 
chrysanthemums,  may  be 
shifted  into  pots  and 
brought  indoors  if  frost 
threatens  too  soon.  If  one 
has  an  ordinary  c  ol  d 
frame  which  can  be  pack¬ 
ed  with  straw  and  covered 
with  glass,  even  very 
tender  things  may  be  car¬ 
ried  through  the  winter 
there. 

The  easiest  kind  of  del¬ 
phinium  to  grow  is  the 
Chinese  which  will  bloom  the  first  year 
from  seed  if  started  early.  It  may  be 
had  either  in  white  or  a  bright  blue  col¬ 
or  and  if  kept  cut  will  continue  to 
bloom  for  a  longer  season  than  the  hy¬ 
brids  which  produce  one  large  spike  per 
stem.  However,  the  hybrids  if  cut  back 
after  flowering  may  bloom  again  in  the 
fall.  They  require  a  slighly  limy  soil 
which  must  be  rich  in  humus. 

In  the  newer  varieties  of  Baby’s 
Breath  (gypsophila)  is  the  double  Bris¬ 
tol  Fairy,  much  superior  to  the  com¬ 
mon  single  form. 

Phlox,  a  summer  flowering  perennial, 
is  most  satisfactory  for  the  home  gar¬ 
den.  The  best  way  to  propagate  phlox 
is  from  root  divisions,  as  seed  does  not 
come  true.  In  fact  if  the  flower  trusses 
are  allowed  to  go  to  seed,  very  soon  the 
phlox  bed  will  be  full  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  magenta-colored  ones  which,  be¬ 
ing  more  hardy,  will  crowd  out  the  flner 
stock.  The  new  patented  phlox  Colum¬ 
bia  is  a  delicate  pink  with  a  blue  eye. 
It  blooms  early  and  continues  until 
frost.  When  it  becomes  well  establish¬ 
ed,  no  doubt  the  plant  will  develop  a 
stronger  stem  than  at  present. 

The  new  perennial  gaillardia  “Torch¬ 
light”  is  a  great  improvement  over  the 
old  varieties  as  it  has  huge  flowers. 
There  are  other  excellent  gaillardias 
which  have  been  developed  within  re¬ 
cent  years.  The  new  blue  salvia  called 
“Blue  Border”  will  bloom  the  first  sea¬ 
son,  even  if  sown  outdoors. 

The  new  double  painted  daisy  is  like¬ 
wise  a  great  improvement  over  the  old 
single  varieties.  The  rather  scarce 
dark  red  painted  daisy,  either  in  single 
or  double  form,  is  now  much  easier  to 
get  than  formerly.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  of  flowers  for  cutting 
{Continued  on  Page  34) 


V  BRIGGS  &  STRATTON 
4CYCLE  GAS  ENGINE 


BARLOW  &  SEELIG  MFG.  CO. 


RIPON, WISCONSIN 


LOW PRICE 

ijouM  be  (jiaxL  itr iiclw 


By  “finest”  we  mean  the  washer  that 
will  start  easily  .  .  .  run  smoothly  .  .  . 
wash  your  clothes  clean  .  .  .  last  a 
long  time.  .  .  and  give  you  the  highest 
degree  of  faithful  all-around  service 
and  satisfaction. 

And,  in  addition,  net  you  a  substantial 
saving  in  purchase  price  ...  a  price 
that  will  remove  all  doubt  in  your  mind 
as  to  which  washer  to  buy. 

See  your  local  dialer  or  write  the  factory 
for  complete  descriptive  literature. 


OILY  TIE 

SPEED  QUEER 

bat  all  these  4  featares: 
Rouble  Walla 

to  keep  water  hot 

tteel  Chassis 

to  assure  greater 
strength 

Bowl-Shaped  Tub 

to  produce  highest 
washing  efficiency 

Speed  Queen 
Safety-Roll  Wringer 

to  provide  new 
wringing  efficiency 


5  ELECTRIC  MODELS  AT  POPULAR  PRICES^ 


For  Patrons  Only 


SAVINGS 

SERVICE 

PROTECTION 


Automobile  Insurance  at  Cost 


Find  out  how  much  you  can 
save  !  Mail  this  advertisement 
and  description  of  your  car 
(make,  type,  year,  list  price, 

to  the 


National  Grange  Mutual 
Liability  Company 

Keene  -  New  Hampshire 
or  see  yoar  local  Grange  agent,  at  once. 


YARNS 


Highest  grade  and  lowest  price  yams  la 
America.  Send  for400  FREE  samples.  Yarn 
Novelty  Co.  (42- BR)  N.  9th  St,  Phila.  Pa. 


Banish  forever  the  back-breaking  work 
of  washday  .  .  .  Join  the  half  million 
farm  women  who  now  greet  washday 
with  a  smile  . . .  with  modem  washers 
powered  with  the  famous  Briggs  & 
Stratton  4-cycle  Gasoline  Motors. 

^  These  motors  are  easy-to-operate, 
i  trouble-free  and  absolutely  dependable. 
y,'.  Endorsed  by  most  washer  builders . . . 
Ask  your  dealer  for  demonstration. 


P  EASY  STARTING  DEPEHOASiE  ^ 


GASOLINE  MOTORS 


MILWAUKEE  -  WISCONSIN 


GIVE  YOUR  CHILD 
advantages  DENIED  toYOU 


YOUR  dearest  possessions  are  your 
children.  What  does  the  future  hold 
for  them?  Our  Juvenile  Policy  is  plan¬ 
ned  to  meet  any  special  need.  It  guar¬ 
antees  death  benefits,  cash  and  paid-up 
values.  An  easy  way  to  save  for  the 
child  —  or  for  yourself,  if  you  should 
need  cash. 

Get  the  facts.  Write  as  today. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Room  434- A  State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 

other  men  have  read  and  profited  by  our 
free  boohs  “Patent  Protection”  and  “Sell¬ 
ing  an  Invention.”  Fully  explain  many 
interesting  points  to  inventors  and  illus¬ 
trate  important  mechanical  principles. 

With  boohs  we  also  send  free  “Evidence  of  Invention” 
form.  Prcsnpt  ,  service,  reasonable  fees,  deferred  pay¬ 
ments.  Write  immediately  to:  Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co., 
RegUterod  Patent  Attorneys,  747-C  Victor  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED- 


.  DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  CERTIFI- 
CATES,  all  series.  Write  me  what  you 
hftve  to  M.  U.  SCOTT,  NEWARK  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


NOT  THE 
NEWEST! 


BUT  ONE  OF 
THE  NICEST! 


PLENTY  OF*( 

RCX>MS  WITH 
BATH  AT 
SINGLE  DOUBLE 

LOOO  ROOMS  WITH  BATH 
Three  blocks  from  largest  department 
stores.  Empire  State  Building. Two  auto 
entrances.  Nightly  concerts.  Conser¬ 
vative  clientele.  Special  weekly  rates. 
No  charge  for  cribs  or  cots  for  little  tots. 

Albvm  M.  Gufierson,  Manager 


PRINCE  GEORGE  HOTEL 


14  EAST  28Tn  STBEET 

NEW  YORK 
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SUMMED  MAPLE  LABELS,  guaranteed  stick  to  tin. 
Bwwtlful  designs.  Samples  mailed  free. 

MtIMTER  HOWIE,  BEEBE  PLAIN,  VT. 


DIESEL 

IS  THE  NEW  POWER 
FOR  THE  farm 


and  for  all  branches  of  Industry 

Farmers  are  rapitily  realizing  the  many 
advantages  of  Diesel  power  for  the  farm. 
Implement  manufacturers  are  reporting 
ever-increasing  sales  of  Diesel  tractors. 
Diesel  has  made  farming  and  construction 
profitable,  cutting  costs  50%  to  75%. 

1 ,000  Diesel  Locomotives  are  being  built 
.  .  .  Merchant  Marine  is  80%  Diesel  .  .  . 
900  Diesel  municipal  power  and  light  plants 
are  helping  to  make  cities  almost  tax- 
free  ...  A  Diesel-powered  automobile 
makes  trip  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles 
at  a  fuel  cost  of  only  $7.63. 

Diesel  flllsall  power  requirements 

Trained  men  are  retjuired  for  installa¬ 
tion,  maintenance,  service,  opieration,  sales 
and  executive  positions.  Diesel  offers  to¬ 
day’s  greatest  opp)ortunity  to  those  who 
qualify.  If  you  are  ambitious  and  can 
furnish  character  references,  investigate 
what  it  offers  you.  FILL  OUT  COUPON 
BELOW  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  and 
free  “Diesel  News.”  It  will  open  your  eyes 
to  opportunities  you  never  dreamed  of. 


HEMPHILL  DIESEL  SCHOOLS 

31-05  Queens  Blvd.,  L.  L  City,  N.  Y. 

“A  National  Institotion” 


- MAIL  FOR 

“DIESEL  NEWS’’ - - 

N^mci 

1 

1 

1 

Citv 

1 

S'^^e  _  .  1 
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Beautiful  Gladiolus 

20  large,  or  40  medium,  50c. 

50  large,  or  100'  medium.  $1. 

Many  (Xilois,  and  all  will  bloom  this  summer. 
Write  for  free  catalog  of  Gladiolus,  Dahlias, 
Phlox,  Gayfeathers,  Iris,  Ferns,  etc. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET, 

Box  351,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


'MaalelsGladi' 

*  F’inest  varieties,  an  colors.guaranteeti 


to  bloom.  10  Bulbs  postpaid  for  10c, 

100  PREPAID  FOE  $1.00.  Send  10( 

or  $1  today!  Mattie’s  Seed  Book:  free.  _ 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  637  Maule  Bldg.,  Phi  I  a.  Pa. 


10  Double  Hybrid  Delphiniums,  all  different  colors.  $1.00 
prepaid.  FLORADALE  GARDENS,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


RlnnKarriac  •  Shapely  fruiting  shrubs,  grapeslzo 
DlUcOcrneS  •  berries,  delicious;  strictly  high  class. 
Booklet.  HOUSTON  ORCHARDS,  Box  K5,  Hanover,  Mass. 


PATCHWORK 

PIECES 


Large  flour  bag  full  of  Plain  and 
Fancy  Prints  —  $1.00. 
BEACON  MILLS, 

Dept.  130.  CHELSEA.  MASS. 


Fancy  Percale  pieces  10  lbs.  $1.00;  postage  extra;  silks, 
velvet,  woolens — cheap,  Joseph  Demenkow,  Abington,  Mass. 


Make  Steady  Income  S'MSr'S,,.*'!. 

farmers  and  auto  owners  on  long  credit.  Ton  re¬ 
ceive  %  the  profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment,  no 
experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  of  your 
spare  time.  If  income  of  $25.00  to  $00.00  weekly 
interests  you,  write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY,  Dept.  304,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Ambitioas  Men  With  Cars  Wanted: 

To  di.stribute  guaranteed  motor  and  tractor  oils,  lubri¬ 
cants,  soaps  and  other  daily  used  necessities  to  farmers, 
dair.vmen,  truckers  and  fleet  owners.  Over  500  dis¬ 
tributors  now  earning  good  incomes.  Zone  Manager  posi¬ 
tions  oitem.  Right  men  can  win  advancement  and  be¬ 
come  independent.  Write  to 

LOYD’S  OF  AMERICA,  854  Cooper  St.,  Camden.  N.  J. 


SAP 


{Continued  from 
Page  5) 
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farmer  to  concentrate  on  his  specialty 
and  to  buy  his  sweetening  at  the  store, 
but  the  children  should  have  a  chance  to 
learn  from  that  one  cup  that  a  can  of 
com  syrup  flavored  with  a  little  maple 
extract  can  never  be  the  same  as  true 
maple  made  from  flrst-run  sap. 

My  grandfather  did  not  boil  syrup 
in  his  old  age,  but  he  always  tapped  a 
tree  or  two  so  he  could  go  out  before 
breakfast  and  drink  a  glass  of  ice-cold 
maple  sap,  fresh  from  the  bucket.  As 
a  small  boy  I’d  go  along  with  my  little 
cup  and  loyally  attempt  to  drink  some 
with  him,  though  I  disliked  the  stuff 
immensely  and  it  unsettled  my  little 
stomach  for  hours  thereafter.  His 
grandfather  had  taught  my  grandfath¬ 
er,  when  the  latter  was  a  little  boy, 
that  the  tendrils  of  the  maple  roots  ran 
deep  into  the  earth  and  that  the  flrst- 
run  sap  brought  up  from  the  underly¬ 
ing  granite,  or  limestone,  strange  min¬ 
erals  and  medicinal  properties  that  had 
been  stored  there  through  many  win¬ 
ters  and  were  good  for  the  insides  of 
little  boys  and  for  men,  too.  Anyway, 
it’s  a  nice  idea  and  whatever  the  chem¬ 
ists  may  report  I  think  that  people 
ought  to  go  on  tapping  trees  and  drink¬ 
ing  sap  and  boiling  syrup  just  as  a 
thank-offering  and  regardless  of  price. 

Boiling  sap  and  sugaring  off  is  fun, 
too.  I’ve  never  actually  done  it  myself, 
hut  I’ve  seen  the  flares  burning  in  the 
woods  at  night  and  I’ve  envied  other 
boys  detailed  to  stay  out  in  relays  and 
keep  the  flres  going  evenly  through 
the  dark  hours.  They  said  it  wasn’t 
hard  work.  All  you  had  to  do,  they 
said,  was  to  throw  on  more  logs  every 
once  in  a  while.  In  between,  with  a 
dog  and  a  lantern,  you  could  hunt 
around  among  the  trees  for  rabbits  and 
lesser  varmints.  That  was  scarey  but 
not  really  dangerous,  and  at  midnight, 
if  you  had  strength  of  character  to 
wait  that  long,  you  could  make  coffee 
and  heat  up  stew  or  pork  and  beans 
for  supper. 

I  always  wanted  to  do  that,  but  I 
never  did.  It’s  too  late  now.  If  I 
went  out  now.  I’d  probably  get  more 
than  enough  by  eleven  o’clock  and  want 
to  come  home  and  go  to  sleep  in  a  regri- 
lar  bed  with  sheets  on  it.  Some  things 
must  be  started  young  or  not  at  all  and 
staying  up  all  night  to  boil  sap  in  the 
cold  woods  is  one  of  them. 

But  I  hope  that  piece  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  turns  out  to  be  right. 
If  the  price  of  maple  syrup  should  go 
way  up  again  and  tapping  and  boiling 
become  immensely  profitable,  all  the 
other  things  would  follow  along  in 
natural  consequence.  More  little  boys 
than  wanted  to  would  again  get  sick 
drinking  cold  sap  before  breakfast,  and 
more  big  boys  than  wanted  to  would 
again  go  out  to  the  woods  and  keep  the 
fires  going  all  night  under  the  big 
kettles. 


Perennials — 

Old  and  New 

{Continued  from  Page  33) 
as  it  keeps  well  and  is  beautiful  in  ar¬ 
rangements. 

Another  old-fashioned  favorite  is 
Monarda,  or  bee  balm  or  bergamot.  It 
comes  either  in  brilliant  red  or  in  lilac 
tones  and  in  addition  to  its  being  a  mid¬ 
summer  bloomer,  it  has  great  attrac¬ 
tiveness  for  bees  and  humming  birds. 
It  also  makes  a  good  cut  flower. 

The  old  lemon  daylily,  as  lovely  as  it 
is,  is  now  finding  keen  competition  from 
orange,  apricot  or  even  pinkish  shades. 
Some  of  these  are  now  branching  and 
do  not^grow  quite  so  high  as  the  old- 
fashioned  kind.  Since  this  type  of  lily 
is  easily  grown,  it  is  well  worth  con¬ 
sidering  if  you  are  getting  new  stock. 


COLD 

"DEAD”! 

Don*t  Leave  Roots  in  the 
System  to  Sprout  Anew! 


Treat  a  cold  to  iill  it,  not  merely  to  sub- 
uue  it. 

Remember,  a  cold  may  be  the  forerunner 
of  more  serious  trouble.  Many  a  “common 
cold”  ends  in  grave  sickness. 

A  cold,  it  should  be  understood,  is  an 
internal  infection  and,  as  such,  calls  for  in¬ 
ternal  treatment. 

Mere  outside  treatments — local  applica¬ 
tions  of  this  and  that — don’t  get  at  the  real 
trouble. 

Internal  medication  is  nearly  always  advis¬ 
able.  But  the  medicine  can’t  be  a  “cure-all.” 
Preparations  that  are  good  for  a  number  of 
different  ailments  are  rarely  effective  for  a 
real  cold. 

Made  Expressly  for  Colds! 

Grove’s  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  is  a  cold 
treatment  of  known  effectiveness.  It  has 
been  used  for  more  than  40  years  as  a  relief 
for  colds.  Thousands  upon  thousands  attest 
to  its  efficacy. 

It  is  dependable  because  it  is  sound  in 
formula  and  because  it  is  fourfold  in  effect. 
It  does  four  important  things: 

First,  it  opens  the  bowels. 

Second,  it  checks  the  infection  in  the  system. 

Third,  it  relieves  the  headache  and  fever. 

Fourth,  it  tones  the  system  and  helps  for¬ 
tify  against  further  attack. 

This  is  the  fourfold  effect  you  want  for 
prompt  and  definite  results. 

At  the  First  Sneeze! 


;  the  first  sign  of  a  cold,  take  Grove’s  Lax- 
ve  Bromo  Quinine.  Taken  in  time,  it  will 
ten  stop  a  cold  in  the  first  stages  and  that  is 
the  action  you  want. 

All  drug  stores  sell 
Grove’s  Laxative  Bro¬ 
mo  Quinine.  Ask  for  it 
by  full  name.  The  few 
pennies’  cost  may  save 
you  a  lot  of  trouble. 


A  Cold  is  on 
nternal  Infection 
and  Requires 
Internal  Treatment^ 


ir 
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Growing  flower  plants  for  sale  affords 
an  abundance  of  pleasure  as  well  as 
worthwhile  income. 


A  FarmWoman's 
Side  hine 


B3;  Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett 

SOUTH  JERSEY  has  at  least 
one  farm  woman  who  has  found  a 
way  of  adding  to  her  income  by  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  what  the  farm  already  has. 
She  does  it  by  growing  mostly  annual 
flower  plants,  and  a  few  perennials  for 
sale.  It  has  been  gradual  growth,  ancL 
so  far  she  has  found  that  advertising 
by  word  of  mouth  has  been  sufficient 
for  disposing  of  all  of  her  stock.  -  This 
kind  lady,  who  prefers  not  to  publish 
her  name,  is  about  middle  age,  has 
bright  brown  eyes,  hair  graying  a  little, 
is  sprightly  and  vivacious.  She  has 
four  children,  three  of  them  boys. 
There  are  3  adults  in  the  family,  thus 
making  seven  in  all  to  care  for.  She 
was  a  school  teacher  before  her  mar¬ 
riage,  a  graduate  of  West  Chester  Nor¬ 
mal,  Pennsylvania. 

In  addition  to  her  flower-growing  ac¬ 
tivities  and  home-making  routine  she 
makes  several  quarts  of  pot  cheese  and 
some  butter  twice  a  week  which  she 
delivers  to  regnlar  customers  in  town. 
This  she  has  done  for  several  years. 


A  Small  Start 


At  first  she  grew  flowers  in  her  hus¬ 
band’s  “seed  house”  or  “plant  house”, 
that  famous  institution  of  South  Jer¬ 
sey.  It  is  also  called  a  “sash  house”. 
The  usual  one  looks  like  the  top  of  a 
green  house,  being  covered  on  both 
sides  of  the  roof  with  sash.  The  old 
plant  houses  were  heated  by  one  or 
more  flues.  I  am  told  that  the  newer 
ones  are  heated  by  hot  water  circulat¬ 
ing  under  pressure  through  pipes. 
Her’s  has  two  flues  and  is,  roughly 
speaking,  about  100  ft.  long.  Broad 
benches,  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  house,  are  filled  with  richly  manur¬ 
ed  soil  taken  from  the  old  sweet  po¬ 
tato  beds. 


Last  year  she  made  her  first  planting 
of  seeds  about  February  25th,  the  next 
planting  the  second  week  in  March. 
She  got  the  best  seed  available,  buying 
them  from  a  reputable  seed  firm  in 
Philadelphia.  While  not  aiming  at  the 
fantastic  or  extra  fancy  flowers,  she 
bought  new  and  improved  varieties  of 
favorite  kinds.  For  instance,  she  got 
yellow  and  navy  blue  asters,  rather 
than  ordinary  colors  available  from 


hiost  plant  growers.  Her  calendulas 
are  the  new  and  improved  varieties  and 
the  same  might  be  said  of  the  other 
plants  which  she  grows,  namely  salvia, 
zinnias,  ageratum,  African  daisies, 
sweet  alyssum  and  scabiosa.  She  put 
hi  for  good  measure  perennial  pinks, 
golden  alyssum  and  sweet  Wivelsfield. 


How  Plants  Are  Grown 
She  has  tried  both  ways  of  planting 
with  and  without  being  treated 
fore  planting.  She  says  that  she 
aga-in  will  plant  without  first 


treating  the  seeds  because  the  plants 
resulting  from  treated  seed  are  much 
finer  and  healthier. 

Her  seeds  were  planted  in  drills. 
When  the  plants  were  large  enough  to 
transplant  they  were  placed  4  inches 
apart  in  a  new  section  of  the  broad 
bench.  A  four  inch  “spotting  board” 
was  used  for  this  purpose.  It  has  pegs 
driven  into  It  four  inches  apart,  then 
it  is  pressed  down  into  the  soil  and 
lifted,  thus  leaving  holes  at  the  right 
distance  apart  for  growing  plants  to 
advantage.  Since  the  benches  are 
about  5  ft.  wide  with  only  one  aisle 
down  the  center  of  the  house,  it  is  not 
easy  to  reach  all  the  way  to  the  back 
of  the  benches.  A  friend  who  was 
helping  her  transplant,  solved  this  prob¬ 
lem  by  putting  on  overalls  and  lying 
face  down  on  the  bench  where  she  could 
work  comfortably. 

This  is  her  fourth  season  for  grow¬ 
ing  plants  and  her  business  has  increas¬ 
ed  enough  that  her  husband  has  given 
her  more  and  more  of  his  seed  house 
for  her  use.  During  the  short  time  that 
I  was  visiting  her  establishment  last 
summer,  several  different  cars  came, 
bringing  women  customers.  They  had 
heard  from  some  friend  about  her  good 
flower  plants  for  sale  and  had  brought 
baskets  or  boxes  to  get  them.  They 
paid  50c  a  dozen  for  most  of  the  plants, 
60c  for  others  which  were  more  difficult 
to  grow.  Although  the  season  was  far 
from  being  over  when  I  was  there,  this 
particular  farm  woman  felt  that  her 
flower-growing  had  been  not  only  a 
profitable  experience,  but  one  which 
gave  her  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 


Washington  County,  New  York, 
Boy  Saves  a  Life 

ONE  of  the  most  enjoyed  of  winter 
sports  is  skating  —  when  breaking 
through  the  ice  does  not  lead  to  a 
common  winter  tragedy,  drowning. 
Averting  such  a  tragedy  through  cour¬ 
age  and  quick  wittedness  brought  the 


Keefe  Bovee  stands  on  the  right  and 
George,  looking  as  well  as  ever,  on 
the  left. 


American  Agriculturist  Life  Saving 
Award  to  Keefe  L.  Bovee  of  Fort  Miller, 
Washington  County,  N.  Y. 

Keefe,  who  is  14,  and  a  friend  of  his, 
George  Flanders,  13,  were  skating  near 
their  home  the  day  before  Christmas 
when  George  broke  through  the  ice 
and  fell  into  water  so  deep  that  he 
could  not  get  out.  With  great  care, 
Keefe  crawled  to  the  edge  of  the  hole 
and  worked  and  tugged  until  h6  had 
gotten  his  friend  to  safety. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Life 
Saving  Award  given  to  Keefe  Bovee 
reads  as  follows: 

For  his  courage  in  disregarding  his  own  safety 
to  aid  another  and  for  the  capable  way  in 
which  he  saved  George  Flanders  from  drown¬ 
ing,  after  he  had  fallen  through  the  ice  on 
December  24,  1935,  this  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  Life  Saving  Award  is  herewith  presented 
to  Keefe  L.  Bovee,  14,  Fort  Miller,  N.  Y. 

(Signed)  £.  R.  Hitman, 


•Maytag  was  the  first  self-powered  farm 
washer.  It  is  the  choice  of  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  number  of  farm  homes.  Compare  the 
one-piece,  cast-aluminum  tub  with  other 
types  of  tub  construction.  Compare  the 
Roller  Water  Remover  with  other  methods 
of  damp  drying.  Compare  the  Maytag  on 
every  point  and  you’ll  find  that  it  has  finer 


construction  throughout.  A  Maytag  will 
sell  itself  to  you.  Only  the  Maytag  has 
THE  GASOLINE  MULTI-MOTOR 
Built  for  a  woman  to  operate.  Nearly  a 
million  Maytag  Multi-Motor  washers  in 
use.  Electric  models  for  homes  on  the 
power  line.  See  the  nearest  Maytag  dealer. 
Easy  payments  arranged.  F-5-36 


THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY  »  Manufacturers  »  Founded  1893  «  NEWTON,  IOWA 


PAPERYOVRHOME 


You  can  naoer  the  av¬ 
erage  room  with  high 
grade,  artistic  wall 
paper  for  as  little  as 
90  cents — ^bv  buvinB  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not  the 
usual  small  mail  order 
catalog  but  a  large  book 
showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceilings 
and  borders  as.  well  as  walls.  Write  toda.v. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  76  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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BE  SURE! 

PINK  •  SUUR  COATED  •  YELLOW  BOX 

tANE'Sr.'.V,",, 

.  24  FOR  25  CENTS 


I  futicura 

^’^SOAP  AND  OINTMENT  / 

f or  Xtiot  ctuliirm/ 

Sampie  Each  FREE=-'CitTicuiiA',Dtpr.R4,MAU)fw.  mass. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  Tills  is  RE.4L  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  4!5  BROOME  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  DacdrufF-Scops  Hair  Faliiog 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $i.oo  at  Druggists. 

TV _ _ /^l.  T17L-T  I'J  Y 


■4  Giant  Zinnia^  lOt 

i  Lovely  Giant  Dahlia- Flowered  Zinnias 
’  4  colors.  Scarlet,  Yellow,  Lavender,  Rose 
1  pkt.  each  (value  60c)  for  10c  postpaid. 
Burpee’s  Garden  Book  FREE.  Write  today. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.  812  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


cii  Mc  nn/Fi  nptn  jhciud- 

riLllId  UtWLLUrtU  Jng  two  enlargements. 

CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  829,  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin 

RftUc  DovelnnArl  hBanUful,  double-weight 

iycvciy|jcu.  professional  enlargements  and 
8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  Prints,  25c  coin. 
RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


RiET- 

beautiful  guide  mop  A 
of  Neu)  Vbrk  City. 

Rates  from  for  tvuo 

Hotel  €mpiRe 

.163^  STREET,  N.V. 


BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS,  Roll  Developed. 
8  guaranteed  glistening  prints,  2  enlargements,  25c. 
American  Photo  Ser.,  2946- D  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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built  in  1870.  Folks  said  then 
that  a  MYERS  was  the  best  pump 
to  be  had — and  today,  with  a  huge 
modern  factory  sending  MYERS 
products  around  the  world,  MYERS 
Hand  Pumps  still  are  noted  for 
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spouts  reversible;  air  chambers 
larger;  piston  rods  stronger;  and 
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Our  Wired  GirVs  Romance 


IT  was  early  in  October  and  the  men 
were  digging  potatoes.  Mollie,  th^ 
hired  girl,  was  canning  late  peaches, 
and  she  had  made  a  lot  of  jam,  too. 
One  afternoon  Jake,  the  hired  man, 
came  into  the  kitchen  with  a  big  fiat 
package.  He  had  just  come  back  from 
the  village  with  a  lot  of  groceries.  He 
opened  the  package  and  made  it  into 
a  little  room,  and  said  it  was  a  bath 
cabinet.  “You  put  a  chair  inside  and 
an  alcohol  stove  under  the  chair,”  he 
said^  “and  then  you  wrap  a  thick  towel 
around  your  neck  and  sit  down  on  the 
chair  and  button  it  up  tight  and  the 

heat  will  sweat  the 
rheumatics  rigllt 
out  of  any  one.” 

Jake  had  a  lame 
leg  and  he  wanted 
to  go  to  a  dance 
with  Mollie  that 
night.  He  hurried 
to  get  the  chores 
done  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  his  sup¬ 


per  he  went  to  his  room  to  try  out  the 
bath  cabinet.  He  came  out  and  said 
he  forgot  to  get  any  alcohol  and  he 
wanted  the  little  one-bumer  oil  stove. 
Mollie  got  it  for  him  and  he  went  back 
to  his  room.  Everything  was  real  quiet 
for  some  time.  Then  you  heard  Jake 
say,  “Great  fishes  and  little  gims!  Well, 
I’ll  be  hornswaggled,  if  this  durned  old 
oil  stove  ain’t  smokin’  like  a  locomo¬ 
tive.  I’m  all  sweat  and  the  smoke  has 
got  all  over  me.  I  look  like  I’d  been 
coal  tarred.” 

He  yelled  to  Mollie  to  put  on  the 
boiler  and  fill  it  full  of  water  and  to 
put  in  two  quarts  of  soft  soap.  When 
the  water  was  warm  enough,  your  pa 
took  it  in  to  Jake.  How  your  pa  did 
laugh  and  when  he  told  your  ma,  she 
laughed  till  she  cried. 

Jake  scrubbed  and  scrubbed  but  he 
couldn’t  get  the  black  off.  Mollie  be¬ 
gan  to  cry  because  she  loved  to  dance 
and  she  thought  she  would  have  to 
stay  home. 

Your  ma  told  your  pa  to  hitch  up 
Fleetfoot  to  the  buggy  and  take  Mollie 
over  to  the  village,  so  she  could  go  with 
some  of  the  girls  and  stay  all  night 
with  your  cousin  Mary.  Your  pa  said, 
“All  right”,  and  Mollie  flew  to  her  room 
to  get  ready.  You  watched  her  dress 
with  great  interest  for  you  wanted  to 
know  how  to  get  ready  for  a  dance 
when  you  were  old  enough  to  go. 

Mollie  had  had  a  bath  in  the  old 
wooden  wash  tub  in  the  afternoon  and 
she  had  on  clean  clothes,  but  she  had 
to  change  again  and  put  on  her  best 
ones.  Mollie  made  you  turn  your  back 
imtil  she  got  her  chemise  and  drawers 
on.  Then  she  let  you  turn  around.  She 
put  on  her  corset.  It  had  real  long 
strings  and  Mollie  tied  the  ends  to  the 
bed  post  and  pulled  "awav  from  it  and 
it  drew  her  corset  up  awful  tight.  Then 
she  untied  it  from  the  bed  post  and 
wrapped  it  around  her  waist  and  tied 
it  tight.  She  put  on  a  corset  cover  and 
hooked  it  down  the  front.  It  was  awful 
tight  too.  Then  she  put  on  a  short 
P‘=>tticoat  which  came  about  to  her 
knees,  and  over  this  she  put  three  long 
ones.  They  had  ruffles  and  were  very 
full  and  starched  real  stiff.  Mollie  wore 
black  cotton  stockings  and  she  fasten¬ 
ed  them  up  with  red  garters  she  had 
knitted  of  red  wrapping  cord.  She 
wore  black  slippers.  They  had  low 
heels  and  square  toes  and  big  silver 
buckles  on  them.  Mollie  had  pretty 
little  feet.  She  put  some  flour  from 
the  flour  bin  on  her  face.  Mollie  didn’t 
have  to  put  red  on  her  cheeks  for  they 
were  always  red.  She  had  big  dark 
eyes  and  such  pretty  brown  curly  hair. 

Mollie  always  wore  her  hair  in  curls 
tied  low  at  the  back  of  her  neck  but 
tonight  she  twisted  it  high  on  her  head 


By  Pauline  Sebring  Marion 

and  made  a  row  of  curls  across  the 
back  of  her  head.  She  asked  you  to 
go  out  in  the*  yard  and  get  a  few  sprigs 
of  bergamot.  You  got  them  for  her 
and  she  crushed  them  in  her  hands  and 
put  them  inside  her  corset  cover.  Mol¬ 
lie  didn’t  have  any  perfume  but  she  said . 
that  would  make  her  smell  good. 

Her  dress  was  one  a  rich  woman  had 
given  her.  It  was  black  velvet.  Your 
ma  had  made  it  smaller  and  it  fit  like 
a  glove.  The  sleeves  were  long  and 
flowing  and  the  skirt  was  very  long 
and  full. 

Mollie  wore  a  white  lace  fascinator 
over  her  head  and  a  white  wool  shawl 
around  her  shoulders,  and  on  her  hands 
she  put  white  mitts.  Mollie  looked 
beautiful  when  she  got  ready. 

In  the  morning  Jake  and  you  went 
after  her.  Mollie  didn’t  act  glad  to  see 
Jake  at  all.  She  didn’t  say  anything 
all  the  way  home.  You  heard  her  tell¬ 
ing  your  ma  when  she  got  home  that 
she  danced  every  set  and  every  round 
dance  with  the  bath  cabinet  agent.  You 
heard  her  say  she  was  sick  of  Jake 
because  he  chewed  tobacco,  and  she 
wasn’t  going  with  Jake  any  more  be¬ 
cause  he  couldn’t  dance  for  sour  ap¬ 
ples  and  this  man  from  the  city  just 
glided  armmd  like  he  was  walking  on 
air. 

You  didn’t  wait  to  hear  any  more 
but  made  tracks  to  the  bam  as  fast  as 
you  could  to  tell  Jake  what  you  had 
heard.  You  found  him  in  the  barn 
seated  on  an  old  bench  near  the  door 
mending  a  harness. 

You  told  him  what  you  heard  Mollie 
say  and  he  said,  “Liney,  if  I  cut  out 
my  tobacker  it  would  be  like  cuttin’  out 
my  heart.  I  won’t  do  it  for  no  woman.” 
And  then  you  cried  as  hard  as  you 
could  for  you  knew  if  Mollie  married 
the  bath  cabinet  agent  she  would  go 
away  and  you  would  never  see  her 
again.  Jake  sat  there  and  he  threw 
his  right  knee  over  his  left  one,  put  his 
left  palm  upturned  on  his  right  knee, 
put  his  right  elbow  in  it  and  his  chin 
in  his  right  palm  and  he  just  sat  there 
and  swung  his  right  foot.  After  a 
while  he  said,  “Liney,  don’t  ,cry  any 
more.  I’ll  quit.  May  be  it  will  be  worth 
it.”  You  got  up  on  the  bench  and  hug¬ 
ged  Jake  and  told  Mm  you  thought  he 
was  a  good  man.  Jake  went  to  chew¬ 


ing  catnip  in  place  of  tobacco. 

Jim  Clayton,  the  bath  cabinet  agent, 
came  to  see  Mollie  every  afternoon  for 
a  week.  They  would  sit  in  the  old 
barrel  stave  hammock  on  the  porch 
and  talk  low  to  each  other. 

About  a  week  after  the  dance,  Mol¬ 
lie  came  out  on  the  porch  in  the  af¬ 


ternoon  where  you  were  playing  with 
your  dolls.  She  asked  you  if  she  look¬ 
ed  all  right  and  you  said,  “Mollie,  you 
look  sweet  enough  to  kiss.”  She  blush¬ 
ed  and  said,  “Go  long  now  and  play 
with  your  dolls.”  You  went  back  to 
the  other  end  of  the  porch  and  sat 
down  in  the  hammock.  • 

You  suddenly  decided  to  get  Dolly 
Varden,  your  old  grey  cat,  and  dress 
her  up  in  your  baby  clothes.  Yoii  put 
a  dress  on  her  and  your  rag  doll’s  sun- 
bonnet.  It  was  too  small  for  your  cat 
Dolly  but  she  was  real  good  about 
wearing  it.  You  took  her  out  on  the 
porch  and  put  her  in  your  doll’s  bed. 
She  just  laid  there  and  went  to  sleep. 
She  was  kind  of  lazy  most  of  the  time. 
Then  you  thought  maybe  she  needed 
some  medicine  and  you  went  into  the 
house  and  got  a  cup,  and  you  put  some 
salt  and  pepper  and  vinegar  and  water 
in  it  and  came  out  on  the  porch  and 
you  took  Dolly  on  your  lap  and  open¬ 
ed  her  mouth  and  poured  a  teaspoon  of 
the  medicine  down  her.  She  didn’t  mind 
it  much. 

Everything  was  going  along  fine.  Jim 
and  Mollie  were  visiting  at  the  other 
end  of  the  porch  and  it  was  most  time 
for  Dolly  to  take  her  second  dose  of 
medicine,  when  she  heard  your  dog 
Shep  coming.  Your  cat  Dolly  was 
afraid  of  Shep  and  he  loved  to  tease 
her.  She  tried  to  get  away.  You  got 
her  dress  off  and  away  she  went  like 
a  streak  up  the  cherry  tree.  She  look¬ 
ed  so  funny  up  there  with  that  little 
bonnet  tied  tight  under  her  chin.  Shep 
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Y  NEIGHBOR  says  the 
feel  of  spring  is  giftin’  in 
his  blood,  by  jing,  he’s  took 
the  muffs  from  off  his  ears, 
and  when  the  robin  first  ap¬ 
pears,  he’ll  welcome  his  spring 
song  so  sweet  and  mebbe  ans¬ 
wer  back  “tweet,  tweet.” 
Them  birds  have  faith  in  U. 

S.  A.,  and  though  they  winter 
far  away  they  ain’t  just  satis¬ 
fied  down  there,  they’re  happy 
when  they  take  the  air  and 
come  back  home,  this  place  is 
best  for  folks  and  robins  for 
their  nest.  For  though  we 
may  have  w’andered  forth 
there  ain’t  no  place  in  south 
or  north  as  good  as  here  where 
we  are  at,  the  robins  all  are 
sure  of  that. 

Though  they  can’t  talk  and 
use  big  words  there’s  lots  to 
learn  from  them  there  birds. 

They  feel  the  thrill  that’s  in 
the  air  of  spring,  and  feel  the 
promise  fair  of  sun  and  rain 
and  harvest  time  that’s  sure 
to  come  in  this  here  clime. 
What  we  all  need  is  faith  like 
that,  then  we’ll  go  on  from 
where  we’re  at,  with  cheery 
hearts  and  happy  smile  we’ll  ^ 
make  times  better  after  while. 
There  ain’t  no  time  for  tales  of  woe 


when  we  ar^  workin’  with  the  hoe  or  plow 
or  puttin’  in  our  seed,  we’re  happy  as  the  birds  and  we’d  just  like  to  join  with 
them  and  sing,  we’re  full  of  hope  and  joy  in  spring! 


The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Corner 
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The  snow  has  lost  its  glazing  to  the 
sun; 

The  drifts  have  settled  since  an  hour 
ago 

To  half  their  height.  Small  fivers  have 
begun 

To  undermine  the  ditches,  as  they  flow 
In  twisting  lines  until  the  snow  heaps 
■  fall. 

Clogging  the  water  with  a  soggy  mass. 
Beneath  a  shading  pine  tree  by  a  wall 
Snow-flecked  brown  needles  shine  upon 
the  grass. 

The  running  drip  of  water  from  the 
eaves 

Like  silver  mirrors  flashes  blinding 
light. 

All  out-of-doors  is  noisy  with  the  sound 
Of  racing,  trickling  water.  Soggy 
leaves 

Of  autumn  choke  the  gutter,  and  the 
sky 

Is  softer  than  it  was,  and  not  so  high. 

— Ruth  Ellen  Dodge, 
New  Boston,  N.  H. 

'  Editor^s  Note  :  The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Corner  belongs  to  our  readers.  When 
space  permits,  we  will  print  in  each  issue 
what  in  our  judgment  is  the  best  amateur 
poem  received  during  the  preceding  two 
weeks.  The  author  of  each  poem  printed 
will  receive  ?2.00.  Poems  will  not  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  or  returned.  Send  to  Poetry 
Editor,  American  Agriculturist,  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


just  stood  down  under  the  tree  and 
made  fun  of  her,  barking  and  jumping 
up  at  her:  Jake  called  Shep  to  go  with 
him  and  Dolly  came  down  and  you 
took  off  her  bonnet. 

You  heard  a  horse  buggy  coming  up 
the  Mil.  It  turned  in  the  lane  and 
drove  up  to  the  house.  A  man  and  a 
woman  got  out  and  came  up  on  the 
porch.  You  saw  Jim  Clayton,  the  bath 


cabinet  agent,  get  awful  white  when 
he  saw  them.  The  woman  came  up  on 
the  porch  and  said,  “Well,  Jim,  I  see 
you’re  up  to  your  old  tricks  again.” 
Then  she  said  to  Mollie,  “Young  lady, 
this  man  is  my  husband.” 

Mollie  looked  so  scared  and  she  said, 
“I  don’t,  I  won’t  believe  one  word  you 
say.  I  love  him  and  we  are  going  to 
be  married  tonight!”  She  turned  to 
Jim  and  cried,  “Jim,  tell  me  it  isn’t 
true.  I  can’t  live  without  you!” 

Jim  just  sat  there  and  hung  Ms  head 
and  wouldn’t  say  a  word.  His  wife 
said,  “Jim,  how  much,  money  have  you 
got  from  this  girl?”  Mollie  stood  up 
and  screamed  at  her,  “It’s  none  of  your 
business  how  much  of  my  money  he’s 
got!  I  don’t  believe  a  word  you  say. 
You  get  out  of  here.” 

The  man  who  had  come  with  Jim’s 
wife  unbuttoned  his  coat  and  showed 
Mollie  his  badge.  Mollie  cried  so  hard 
and  begged  Jim  to  say  something,  to 
tell  her  that  it  wasn’t  true.  Jio^ 
wouldn’t  say  a  word. 

The  man  with  the  badge  on  said, 
“Jim,  give  the  little  girl  back  her 
money.  You’ve  got  a  hundred  dollars 
in  your  pocket.  I  stood  right  beMnd 
this  little  girl  when  she  drew  all  of 
her  money  out  of  the  bank.  Hand  it 
over.  You  won’t  need  it  where  you’re 
going.” 

Jim  reached  in  his  hip  pocket  ana 
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drew  out  a  roll  of  bills  and  tossed  them 
in  Mollie’s  lap.  The  man  with  the 
badge  on  said,  “Come  along  Jim,  we’re 
leaving.”  Jim’s  wife  looked  pityingly 
at  Mollie  and  said,  “You  ought  to  thank 
me  for  saving  you  a  lot  of  trouble  and 
disgrace.” 

They  went  away  and  Mollie  took  her 
money  and  went  into  the  house.  You 
ran  to  the  barn  to  tell  Jake  what  had 
happened.  You  found  him  sharpening 
a  scythe.  He  was  sitting  on  the  old 
bench  jiist  inside  the  barn.  He  always 
sat  there  whenever  he  could.  When 
you  told  him  what  had  happened  to 
Mollie,  he  dropped  the  scythe  and  jump¬ 
ed  up  and  said,  “I’d  just  like  to  maul 
the  dirty  skunk.  Poor  little  Mollie,  al¬ 
ways  trusting  every  body.  She’s  so 
honest  herself,  she  thinks  every  one 
else  is,  too.”  Then  he  sat  down  again 
and  said,  “Poor  little  Mollie.  I  want 
to  see  her  happy.” 

You  saw  Mollie  coming  towards  the 
bam  and  you  got  out  of  sight.  She 
came  up  to  Jake  and  said,  “Jake,  can 
you  ever  forgive  me  for  being  such  a 
fool?  I  didn’t  know  any  better  than 
to  believe  him.  I  never  knew  men 
could  be  so  deceiving.”  Jake  stood 
there  and  didn’t  say  a  word  at  first. 
Then  Mollie  said,  “Jake  woh’t  you 
please  forgive  me?” 

Jake  said,  “Little  Mollie,  I  ain’t  got 
nothin’  to  forgive  and  I  hope  you  find 
a  man  worthy  of  you  some  day.  I 
want  you  to  be  happy  and  then  I’ll  be 
happy  too.” 

Mollie  stepped  up  close  to  him  and 
said,  “Jake,  if  you  want  to  make  me 
real  happy  you  will  kiss  me  and  say 
you  still  love  me.” 

Jake’s  face  got  awful  red.  Then  he 
pulled  Mollie  towards  him,  shoved  her 
sunbonnet  back  and  gave  her  a  loud 
smack.  And  then  he  saw  you  and  was 
so  ashamed  he  said,  “I  got  to  go  after 
the  cows  right  away.” 


Getting  Plants  Started  Early 

CERTAIN  plants  have  to  get  an 
early  start  before  warm  weather; 
otherwise  they  never  get  sufficient  root 
growth  to  make  them  do  their  best. 
I  hope  to  have  the  little  seedlings  ready 
to  set  out  into  the  garden  by  the  time 
danger  of  freezing  is  past.  Snapdrag¬ 
ons,  marigolds,  petunias,  stocks,  ver¬ 
benas,  asters,  larkspur,  annual  chry¬ 
santhemums,  salvia,  nicotiana,  Jerusa¬ 
lem  cherry  and  pansies  get  off  to  a 
much  better  start  if  started  either  in 
boxes  indoors  or  in  the  cold  frame. 

If  there  is  no  cold  frame  a  box  with 
a  sash  over  it  is  an  excellent  substi¬ 
tute  for  those  plants  which  do  not  ab¬ 
solutely  require  artificial  heat  to  get 
started.  Those  of  the  list  which  do  re¬ 
quire  such  heat  are  salvia,  the  ruffled 
and  doubled  petunias,  snapdragons, 
nicotiana  and  Jerusalem  cherry. 

I  use  fiats  which  are  really  wooden 
frames,  18”  x  24”,  with  poultry  net¬ 
ting  bottom.  Over  this  I  put  two  or 
three  thicknesses  of  newspapers  and 
then  fill  with  potting  soil.  Then  I  mark 
off  parallel  rows  3”  apart.  I  try  to 
plant  seeds  according  to  their  size,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  general  rule  of  planting 
them  twice  the  depth  of  their  thick¬ 
ness.  Very  small  seeds  are  put  on  the 
top  and  pressed  in  with  a  fiat  board. 
Larger  seeds  have  a  light  sifting  of 
^nd  over  the  top  and  are  then  pressed 
in.  Then  a  piece  of  burlap  is  put  over 
tho  top,  and  sprinkled  very,  very  gent¬ 
ly  to  avoid  washing. up  the  seed. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  1”  to  2” 
Mgh  they  may  be  transplanted  either 
luto  another  flat  or  into  the  cold  frame, 
or  into  a  well  protected  border  tmder 
the  shrubs  until  the  garden  is  ready. 

K  I  run  short  of  frames,  I  use  any¬ 
thing  that  will  hold  the  soil  and  can  be 
made  to  drain  well. 
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3500.00  IN  PRIZES 

CONTEST  CLOSES  APRIL  30, 


NOTHING  TO  WRITE! 
ENTER  TODAY! 

•  You  still  have  a  good  chance  to 
win  a  wonderful  cash  or  merchan¬ 
dise  prize  in  this  easiest  of  con¬ 
tests. ..made  possible  by  the  best  of 
all  lyes:  BABBITT  BRANDS  OF 
LYE!  The  famous  /u//-strength, 
/ast-acting  lye  with  a  hundred 
valuable  farm  and  home  uses.  Re¬ 
member— you  don’t  write  anything 
in  this  great  contest— you  merely 
LIST  10  NUMBERS.  And  you 
can  win  if  you  act  at  once.  Fill  out 
and  mail  the  Entry  Blank  today! 

292  BIG  PRIZES 

1st  Prize -CASH . $250.06 

2nd  and  3rd  Prizes— 2  Electrolux  Re¬ 
frigerators  at  $250 .  500.00 

4th  Prize— European  Trip,  American 

Scantic  Line .  250.00 

5th  Prize— I.  J.  Fox  Fur  Coat .  200.00 

6th  Prize-CASH  .  100.00 

7th  to  11th— 5  Kalamazoo  President 

Kitchen  Ranges  .  500.00 

12th  Prize-CASH .  50.00 

15th  to  17th— 5  Everite  Kitchen 

Ranges .  250.00 

18th  and  19th-CASH-$2S.OO  each  .  50.00 

20th  to  59th— 20  Bourjois  Toilet  Sets 

at  $7.50  .  150.00 

40th  to  43rd— 4  Dowell  Pressure 

Cookers  .  70.00 

44th  to  47th— 4  Dowell  Pressure  Can 

Sealers  .  70.00 

48th  to  57th— 10  Admiral  Byrd  Men’s 

Leather  Cossack  Coats .  150.00 

58th  to  72nd— 15  Syroco  Taborette 

Tables .  180.00 

75rd  to  92nd-CASH-$5  each . .  100.00 

93rd  to  292nd— 200  Fairway  Bath¬ 
room  Scales .  500.00 

17  Prizes— to  Grocers— CASH .  130.00 
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SI  IVI  PLE  RU  LES 

%  This  contest  is  open  to  all  except  B.  T., 
Babbitt  employees  and  their  families. 

Use  Entry  Blank.  Select  10  Best  HOME  or 
10  Best  FARM  uses  for  a  BABBITT  Brand  of 
Lye.  Number  them  from  1  to  10  in  the  order  of 
their  importance. 

All  members  of  your  family  can  enter.  Each 
may  send  as  many  entries  as  desired.  Each 
entry  must  be  accompanied  by  the  upper  front 
half  part  of  one  label  from  any  BABBITT  Brand 
of  Lye  or  facsimile . . .  and  mail  to  B.  T.  Babbitt, 
Inc.,  Dept.  3,  386  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Decision  of  three  impartial  Household  Eco¬ 
nomic  Judges  will  be  final.  In  case  of  tie,  dupli¬ 
cate  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

For  additional  FREE  Entry  Blanks  ask  your 
Dealer ...  or  obtain  them  FREE  by  writing 
B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc.  Contest  closes  April  30,  1936 

PRIZES  FOR  DEALERS 

Cash  Prizes  of  $130.00  awarded  to  Dealers 
whose  customers  win  any  of  the  first  17  prizes 
.  .  .  for  co-operation  in  displaying  BABBITT 
Brands  of  Lye  and  distributing  Entry  Blanks. 
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BE  SURE  TO  USE  A 
BABBin  BRAND  OF  LYE 
FOR  EFFICIENT  AND 
ECONOMICAL  DAIRY, 
POULTRY  AND  HOG 
SANITATION 


r 


CUT  OUT  NOW-Mm7  today  I 


B.  T.  BABBITT,  INC.,  Lye  Contest  Dept.  3 —386  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Having  used  a  BABBITT  Brand  of  Lye,  I  herewith  submit  my 
entry  in  the  Babbitt  Lye  $3500  Cash  and  Merchandise  Prize  Contest. 


Name . - 

City . — 


Address.. 
State _ 


Grocer’s  Name  and  Address . — - - 

SUGGESTED  USES  FOR  BABBITT  BRANDS  OF  LYE 

Select  10  Best  Uses  of  Lye  in  the  Home  or  10  Best  Uses  of  Lye  on  the  Farm 


IN  THE  HOME  .  .  .  (number  10  best  uses  in  the 
order  of  importance) 


ON  THE  FARM  .  .  .  (number  10  best  uses  in  the 
order  of  importance) 


□  Softening  water 
for  washing. 

□  Cleaning  toilet 
bowls. 

□  Making  soft 
soap. 

□  Making  hard 
soap. 

□  Home  canning. 

□  Cleaning  garages. 

□  Cleaning  pots 
and  pans  (not 
aluminum). 

□  Clearing  clogged 
drains. 


□  Scrubbing  floors 
and  cellar  walls. 

□  Cleaning  refrig¬ 
erators. 

□  Cleaning  gar¬ 
bage  pails. 

□  Washing  fluid. 

□  Clearing  frozen 
drains. 

□  BemoTing  old 
paint  and  Tar¬ 
nish. 

□  Cleaning  gas 
burners  and 
lamps. 


□  Cleaning  ma¬ 
chinery. 

□  Fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  spray. 

□  Cleaning  stables 
and  dog-kennels. 

□  Cattle  dip. 

□  Lye  hominy. 

□  Sterilizing  milk¬ 
ing  machines. 

□  Cleaning  eut- 
houses. 


□  Making  fertil¬ 
izer. 

□  Cleaning  hog- 
houses. 

□  insecticide. 

□  Poultry -house 
sanitation. 

□  Cleaning  dairies. 

□  Sheep-pen  sani¬ 
tation. 

□  Sweetens  hog- 
swill. 

□  For  cesspools. 


IMPORTANT  !  CONTEST  CLOSES  APRIL  30,  1936.  Send  this  Blank  together  with  the  front  part 
of  a  label  from  any  BABBITT  Brand  of  Lye  (excepting  that  portion  containing  the 
“Poison  Caution”  and  “Antidote  Instruction”)  or  facsimile,  to  B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc.,  Lye 
Contest  Dept.  3,  386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Kernels, 

Screenings 

and  Chaff 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


The  so-called  “Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Act”  is  now- the  law  of  the 
land.  This  Act  is  a  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  piece  of  legislation. 

( I )  It  is  wrong  in  spirit  in  that  it 
is  an  admitted  attempt  to  get  around 
a  procedure  already  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional. 

(2)  It  subsidizes  agriculture  and 
therefore  makes  the  industry  a  politi¬ 
cal  football. 

(3)  It  adds  to  the  tax  burden  of 
an  already  over-taxed  people.  In 
this  respect  the  new  act  is  more 
vicious  than  the  old  AAA.  Some  of 
the  more  short-sighted  of  its  spon¬ 
sors  apparently  have  the  idea  of 
taxing  more  of  the  people  for  the 
benefit  of  even  fewer  of  the  farm¬ 
ers. 


MAP  OP 

H  £  BABCOCK  FARM 

TOWNS  OF  ITHACA  AND  NCWFICLD 
TOMPKINS  CO.  N  Y 


Surveyor  s  Map  of  Siinnygables  Farm.  /  herewith  propose  to  Secretary  Wallace,  upon  whom  Congress  has  conferred 
sufficient  discretionary  power  to  enable  him  to  make  the  deal,  to  retire  Field  “F”,  1/10  of  the  farm,  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  pasturage  this  year.  I  will  further  agree  to  spend  every  cent  of  rental  which  the  government  will  pay  me 
for  the  field  for  lime  and  superphosphate  which  I  will  apply  to  it  without  charge  for  my  labor. 


(4)  It  confers  practically  un¬ 
limited  discretionary  powers  on 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a 
violation  of  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  democratic  government. 

(5)  It  creates  a  fund  and  a  ma¬ 
chine  in  an  election  year. 

Time  to  Hah 

I  contend  that  we  have  had  enough 
experience  with  the  wholesale  dele¬ 
gation  of  authority  and  power  over 
our  lives  even  to  such  well  intention- 
ed  officials  as  Secretary  Wallace  to 
realize  the  fallacies  of  such  a  proced¬ 
ure.  W hen  we  increase  an  official’s 
power,  we  do  not  at  the  same  time 
“step  up”  his  fairness  and  capac¬ 
ity,  automatically  endow  him  with 
the  needed  judgment  or  even 
provide  him  with  the  physical 
strength  necessary  to  handle  his 
job.  We  started  the  practice  of  dele¬ 
gating  the  solution  of  problems  to 
mythical  super-men  in  high  positions 
in  government  as  a  result  of  the  de¬ 
pression.  W e  should  now  credit 
to  the  experience  gained  in  the  de¬ 
pression  the  sure  knowledge  that 
such  delegation  does  not  work  out, 
and  we  should  reverse  the  trend  in¬ 
stead  of  intensifying  it  as  we  have 
with  the  Soil  C onservation  Act. 

Pressure  Groups  Control 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  discretionary 
power  upon  the  part  of  any  govern¬ 
ment  official  is  not  what  most  people 
think  it  is.  Associated  with  every 
such  official  are  small  “pressure” 
groups  which  have  narrow,  selfish 
programs  which  they  are  promot¬ 
ing.  No  matter  how  fair,  honest, 
and  able  the  official  may  be,  it  is 
these  small  pressure  groups  which 
determine  what  he  finally  does. 

In  agriculture,  there  are  two  such 


pressure  groups.  One  heads  up  in 
the  Mid-west  under  the  leadership 
of  a  handful  of  individuals  who  are 
passionately  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  mid-western  farmer.  The 
second  group  is  not  so  compact,  but 
it  IS  just  as  much  devoted  to  the 
sectional  interests  of  the  South. 
These  two  groups  coalesce  back  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  which  they  use  as  a  “front.” 

The  one  thing  about  which  I  am 
most  concerned  at  present  is  that  you 
farmers  up  here  in  the  Northeast 
realize  this  situation.  You  must  un¬ 
derstand  that  when  Congress  lodged 
unprecedented  discretionary  power 
over  farmers  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  this  grant  of  power  did 
not  end  with  Wallace.  Through 
Wallace,  it  becomes  the  possible  in¬ 
strument  of  two  groups  of  agricul¬ 
tural  leaders  —  one  from  the  Mid¬ 
west  and  one  from  the  South.  Often 
these  small  pressure  groups  have 
absolutely  no  comprehension  of 
the  problems  of  Northeastern  agri¬ 
culture  and  nothing  but  the  most 
academic  sort  of  interest  in  them. 

Northeast  Must  Fight 

The  usually  reliable  New  York 
Times  of  March  5,  carries  this  state¬ 
ment  about  the  Soil  Conservation 
Act :  “For  the  country  as  a  whole,  it 
is  expected  that  conservation  grants 
will  average  about  $10  per  acre.  The 
entire  program  contemplates  a  reduc¬ 
tion  from  300,000,000  acres  to  about 
270,000,000  in  the  farm  area  now  de¬ 
voted  to  cash  crops,  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  in  the  15,000,000 
acres  now  devoted  to  alfalfa,  hay  and 
other  crops  called  ‘soil  building’  un¬ 
der  the  new  Farm  Relief  Law.” 

From  the  above  it  is  apparent  that 


it  is  the  present  intention  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Wallace  to  use  the  $500,000,000 
which  the  Soil  Conservation  Act 
makes  available,  to  pay  grain  and 
cotton  growers  to  grow  less  grain 
and  cotton  and  more  hay  and  pas¬ 
turage.  Put  in  another  way,  he  may 
conceivably  use  the  taxpayer’s  money 
to  increase  the  feed  bill  of  North¬ 
eastern  dairymen  and  poultrymen,  to 
put  Midwest  and  Southern  farmers 
into  the  dairy  business  on  the  basis 
of  hay  and  pasturage  which  the 
government  will  pay  them  to  raise, 
and  to  win  the  next  election  for  the 
Democratic  party.  These  are  possi¬ 
bilities  which  N ortheast  farmers 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  and 
against  which  they  must  protect 
themselves. 

I  contend  that  milk,  ,eggs,  potatoes, 
et  cetera,  and  even  alfalfa  are  just  as 
much  cash  crops  in  the  Northeast  as 
grain  and  cotton  are  in  the  Midwest 
and  South.  I  contend  that  North¬ 
eastern  fpmers  are  entitled  to  their 
proportionate  share  of  any  $500,000,- 
000  national  subsidy  to  agriculture, 
even  though  I  don’t  believe  in  such  a 
subsidy.  I  further  contend  that 
N ortheastern  farmers  have  the 
right  to  devote  acres  growing  both 
direct  and  indirect  cash  crops  to 
soil  conservation,  and  to  fje  paid 
for  it,  if  Midwestern  farmers  are 
to  retire  acres  of  corn  and  wheat. 

Provided  we  are  granted  the 
right  to  put  such  acres  into  the  na¬ 
tional  conservation  program.  I  think 
we  might  well  go  a  step  further.  We 
might  agree  as  evidence  of  our  good 
faith,  and  in  a  true  spirit  of  soil 
conservation  and  erosion  control, 
to  use  whatever  rentals  Wallace 
will  pay  us  for  the  lands  we  retire 
to  purchase  lime  and  superphos¬ 


phate  to  apply  to  these  lands,  so 
they  will  grow  legumes  and  restore 
their  own  fertility. 

^  * 

Bloodthirsty  Rats 

When  we  built  our  new  barn,  we  went 
to  great  pains  to  make  the  feed  rooms 
and  the  rooms  in  which  we  keep  hens 
rat-proof.  So  well  did  we  succeed  that 
up  to  the  present  time  only  one  rat  has 
been  able  to  get  into  a  hen  house.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  thus  shutting  off  the  rats  from 
a  supply  of  food  has  been  interesting. 

Apparently  there  are  a  number  of 
rats  around  the  barn  which,  owing  to 
the  long  stretch  of  cold  weather  we 
have  been  experiencing,  have  become 
desperately  hungry.  We  find  evidence 
on  every  hand  that  these  rats  are  mak¬ 
ing  attempts  to  get  into  the  hen  houses 
and  feed  rooms. 

Just  before  we  put  in  a  bunch  of 
baby  chicks  about  the  first  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  the  boys  very  carefully  examined 
the  brooder  room  and  filled  with  ce¬ 
ment  every  place  where  signs  indicated 
that  a  rat  was  trying  to  get  through. 
Despite  these  precautions,  when  one  of 
the  boys  went  down  at  mid-night  the 
other  night  to  fix  the  fire  and  check  up 
on  the  baby  chicks,  he  saw  a  rat  in  the 
brooder  house.  This  rat  had  a  baby 
chick  in  its  mouth  and  was  running 
wildly  about  endeavoring  to  get  opt  of 
the  room.  He  had  already  killed  six 
other  chicks.  Evidently  the  rat  couldn’t 
remember  where  he  got  in,  so  it  was 
easy  to  kill  him.  Careful  search  the 
next  morning  disclosed  no  place  where 
the  rat  could  have  entered,  but  he  got 
in  somehow. 

The  interesting  thing  about  this  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  for  years  rats  roamed 
at  will  among  our  chickens,  both  small 
and  large,  and  never  killed  one.  Ap¬ 
parently,  they  are  now  either  desper¬ 
ately  hungry  or  just  plain  bloodthirsty 
as  a  result  of  being  blocked  off  from 
food  supplies. 
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Protective 
Service  Bureau 


_  MEMBER 

American 

AGRinilTlIRlST 


PROTECTIVE  SERVICE 


Conducted  by  H.  L.  COSLINE 


$25.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMKRICAX  AUR Kl' 1.1'T' R  1ST  will  uav  $25.00  for 
evidence  leadins  to  tile  arre.st,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at  lea.st  30  days 
of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the  premi.ses 
an  A.MKRit.'AX  ACiRK’URTURIST  Suhscriher  who  lias  I'rotective  Service  Rtireau 
Sign  posted  on  ins  premises  at  the  time  .such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim  fot 
tile  reward  must  he  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction.  Reward 
docs  NOT  apply  to  conviction  for  theft. 

.Memher.ship  in  the  Protective  Service  Ifiireau  is  confined  to  our  Siibscribcrs.  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  include  obligations 
between  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  U  months  old)  ;  and  any  in- 
miiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  mak¬ 
ing.  Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau.  American  Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank 
Bldg..  Ithaca,  N.  \. 


Electrification  Coming  Look 
Out  for  Sharks 

ECAUSE  of  power  companies’  lib¬ 
eral  new  extension  plans  and  the 
interest  which  farmers  themselves  are 
showing,  thousands  of  miles  of  new 
electric  lines  will  be  built  during  the 
coming  year  or  so.  Unfortunately, 
when  there  is  any  great  new  activity 
like  this,  it  presents  opportunities  for 
rascals.  We  want  to  warn  our  readers 
very  emphatically  to  beware  of  those 
who  may  take  advantage  of  this  new 
interest  in  electrification  to  swindle. 

Years  ago  American  Agnculturist 
exposed  two  outfits  who  were  wiring 
the  houses  and  barns  of  farmers  on  the 
promise  that  the  power  line  would  come 
by  their  houses  in  a  short  time.  We 
put  them  out  of  business  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  some  farmers  got  their  build¬ 
ings  wired  on  these  promises.  Al¬ 
though  several  years 'have  passed,  pow¬ 
er  lines  have  not  yet  been  built  into 
their  communities. 

So  make  no  contracts  for  wiring  un¬ 
til  you  are  assured  by  your  power  com¬ 
pany  itself  that  the  extension  in  your 
neighborhood  will  be  built.  Make  cer¬ 
tain  also  that  the  people  who  do  your 
wiring  are  reliable.  When  the  wiring  is 
being  done,  be  sure  that  it  is  a  good 
job,  that  there  are  plenty  of  outlets  for 
lights,  and  electric  equipment  of  all 
kinds.  This  will  save  you  money  in 
the  end. 

Also,  when  buying  new  electrical 
equipment,  buy  standard  machines  from 
people  whom  you  know  and  can  trust. 
The  power  companies  themselves  will 
give  you  good  sensible  advice  on  all  of 
these  problems.  Also,  in  almost  every 
rural  county  there  is  now  a  rural  elec¬ 
trification  committee  composed  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  leading  farm  organi¬ 
zations.  If  you  are  contemplating  wir¬ 
ing  your  house  and  buying  equipment, 
be  sure  to  get  in  touch  with  this  com¬ 
mittee  and  your  power  company,  so  as 
to  make  certain  that  you  are  getting 
the  best  service  and  the  best  equipment 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 


of  valuable  old  coins.  That  is  not  so; 
coins  are  valuable  because  they  are 
scarce,  therefore  a  particular  coin  that 
has  many  duplicates  is  not  valuable. 

Coin  collecting  is  a  nice  hobby  and 
occasionally  you  may  find  one  that  is 
worth  real  money. 


Just  Another  Sales  Sclieme 

I  sent  $25  to  the  Mobile  Adjustment 
Service  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  for  plan  No. 
3  of  a  collection  system.  I  returned  the 
plan  on  the  basis  that  it  was  returnable 
within  30  days.  They  refused  to  accept 
it,  and  after  30  days  it  was  returned  to 
me  by  the  Post  Office  of  Mobile.  I  re- 
ceiveci  a  letter  from  the  company  urging 
me  to  sell  it  or  to  get  someone  else  to. 
They  claimed  they  were  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  “repurchase  the  system.” 

Often  a  person  starts  out  believing 
he  is  an  agent,  only  to  find  he  is  the 
owner.  Perhaps,  if  he  had  looked 
at  the  plan  from  that  point  of  view 
at  the  start,  he  would  not  have  parted 
with  his  money.  It  looks  as  though  our 
subscriber  is  the  owner  of  several  sets 
of  a  collection  system  for  which  he  has 
no  use,  and  which  he  may  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  selling.  We  suggest  caution 
in  dealing  with  firms  that  advertise  for 
agents,  but  who  request  advance  fees 
for  exclusive  territory  or  who  demand 
payment  for  goods  when  delivered. 


Judge  from  Your  Own  Experience 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  Johnson 
and  Murray  of  New  York  City,  represent¬ 
ing  Consolidated  Farms,  Inc.?  They  claim 
to  have  a  farm  on  whj^h  they  are  raising 
sows.  The  public  is  invited  to  invest  and 
profits  are  divided  on  a  five  year  basis. 

We  asked  a  personal  friend  in  New 
York  City  to  call  on  this  firm.  He  did 
so  but  got  no  information;  in  fact,  he 
said  he  received  a  distinct  impression 
that  the  company  thought  it  was  none 
of  his  business.  Knowing  farming  as 
we  do,  we  doubt  if  our  readers  would 
invest  in  such  a  proposition.  Their  own 
experience  makes  them  doubt  that 
there  would  be  profits  to  divide. 


Rural  electrification  is  a  coming 
thing.  It  is  a  grand  improvement.  We 
wish  all  of  our  farm  friends  could  have 
it.  But  we  want  to  make  sure,  that 
when  you  do  get  it  you  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  wiring  and  the  equipment. 


Robert  Laban  Out  of  Business 

New  York  State  shippers  who  an 
unpaid  for  produce  consigned  to  Rob 
ert  Laban,  798  6th  Avenue,  New  Yorl 
ity,  from  Jrme  30,  1935,  to  the  pres 
ent  may  file  claims  with  the  New  Yorl 
,^te  Department  of  Agriculture  anc 
Markets,  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

^  firm,  which  handlec 

products  principally,  is  re 
ported,  by  the  Department,  to  be  defin 

m! A-  u  business.  Valid  claim; 

FB  filed  on  forms  available  fron 
e  Bureau  of  Pood  Control,  Depart 
raent  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  A1 
fw  ’  before  April  1,  1936,  if  set 
uement  is  made  from  the  bond  whicl 

posted  with  the  Departmen' 
according  to  statute. 


Money,  Money 

Bureau  is  getting  a  floe 
one  ^  about  the  reliability  of  var 
companies  dealing  in  old  coin 
in  concems  sell  catalogues  ar 

busSSf  appears  to  be  the  chi( 

bv  inu^  Catalogue  sales  are  booste 
y  mtlmatlon  that  the  coimtry  is  fu 


Gashing  in  on  Hope 

I  am  enclosing  a  money  back  guarantee 
for  a  treatment  costing  $10.00.  I  do  not 
have  $10.00  to  lose  but  I  need  help  which 
the  doctors  here  do  not  seem  to  give. 

In  this  case  and  in  thousands  of 
similar  cases  the  stage  is  set  for  wasted 
money  and  blasted  hopes.  The  doctor 
cannot  help,  perhaps  there  is  no  help, 
but  this  does  not  trouble  patent  medi¬ 
cine  concems.  They  can  guarantee 
success.  Our  advice  is  to  have  no  deal¬ 
ings  with  them.  Ailments  cannot  be 
diagnosed  by  mail.  Chances  are  that 
the  medicine  sent  will  be  harmless,  but 
it  certainly  will  be  ineffective. 


Song  Writers’  Racket 

Occasionally  we  have  warned  our 
musically  inclined  subscribers  against 
dealing  with  firms  who  advertise  to 
publish  songs  and  music.  Thousands  of 
amateur  song  writers  are  victimized 
each  year  by  fake  music  publishers, 
whose  output  does  not  reach  any  mar¬ 
ket  and  therefore  has  no  chance  of 
success.  Of  course  there  is  always  a  fee 
which  the  song  writer  must  pay  before 
publication. 

If  interested,  you  can  get  the  entire 
story,  telling  just  how  these  fake  pub¬ 
lishers  work,  by  writing  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of 
Music,  45  West  45th  St.,  New  York 
City,  and  asking  for  their  pamphlet 
WARNING  TO  SONG  WRITERS. 


* 

without  an  overhaul 


KEEPS  ENGINES 
IN  GOOD  SHAPE 


Mr.  cordes  uses  good  gasoline  because, 
as  he  says,  “It  saves  me  money  to  get  the 
better  running  that  good  gasoline  gives.” 

His  letter  continues:  “Most  farmers  have  to 
have  their  tractors  overhauled  every  few  years, 
and  I  thinli  the  reason  for  this  is  the  low-grade 
fuels  they  burn.  In  eight  seasons  of  service 
(covering  73J  years) ,  I’ve  never  had  the  pan  off  my 
Wallis  tractor.  Last  year  I  took  out  the  transmis¬ 
sion  and  motor  and  found  it  needed  NO  repairs 
other  than  to  have  one  pulley  bearing  tightened.” 

About  kerosene  and  distillate  as  tractor  fuels, 
Mr.  Cordes  says:  “I  have  been  disappointed  in 
their  cost  and  in  the  performance  I  got.  There  is 
so  much  oil  wasted  by  the  use  of  these  fuels  that 
it  costs  me  less  to  run  on  gasoline.” 

Last  year  the  Cordes  farm  required  an  addi¬ 
tional  tractor  and  Mr.  Cordes  bought  a  small 
tractor  that  was  supposed  to  do  a  good  job  on  low 
grade  fuels.  Two  months  later  he  traded  it  in  .  .  . 
and,  at  the  right,  read  what  he  says  about  the  new 
high  compression  tractor  he  got  with  the  trade-in. 

Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation,  Chrysler  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York  City.  Manufacturers  of  anti-knock 
fluids  for  premium  and  regular  gasolines. 


Ohio,  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  farmers 
who  have  learned  that  pennies 
spent  for  good  gasoline  save 
dollars  in  repair  bills.  Of  his  own 
experience,  Mr.  Cordes  says: 
“I  don’t  th  ink  any  tractor  would 
give  this  excellent  service  unless 
it  burned  gasoline  entirely.” 


TO  TAKE  FULL 
ADVANTAGE  OF 
GOOD  GASOLINE: 

High  compression! 

“Recently,”  adds  Mr. 
Cordes,  “I  purchased  a 
new  gasoline  tractor 
with  high  compression 
head,  as  a  second  trac¬ 
tor.  Before  I  bought  it,  I 
had  a  distillate-burn¬ 
ing  tractor  that  cost 
about  the  same  but  it 
didn’t  have  power  enough 
to  run  my  clover-huller. 
I  got  rid  of  it  as  a  trade- 
in.  Of  course  it  was  a 
small  tractor,  but  my  new 
high  compression  tractor 
is  small,  too,  and  it  pulls 
the  clover-huller  easy 
and  has  power  to  spare. 
Give  me  a  tractor  that  is 
made  for  gasoline  every 
time.” 


It  pays  to  buy 


GOOD  GASOLINE 


FOR  CARS,  TRUCKS  AND  TRACTORS 


1 


The  Little  Giant. Spreader,  shown  in  detail  in  the  circle,  is  sturdy  and  simple. 
Clamps  to  the  rear  of  a  wagon  or  truck;  can  be  regulated  to  spread  200  lbs. 
to  8,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Will  handle  superphosphate  and  other  fertilizers  as  well 
as  lime.  Especially  adapted  to  spread  bulk  limestone  that  may  be  damp  from 
storing  out  of  doors.  The  Little  Giant  Spreader  may  be  purchased  or  rented 
from  your  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency. 


as  it  became  known  that  G.L.F.  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  make  Limestone  Meal  available. 

G.L.F.’s  second  contribution  to  lower 
liming  costs  is  the  Little  Giant  Spreader 
(see  photographs),  a  simple  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  machine  for  spreading  limestone  and 
fertilizers.  This  machine  will  handle 
damp  limestone  efficiently,  so  that  Lime¬ 
stone  Meal  may  be  dumped  right  on  the 
field  where  it  will  be  used. 

Your  nearest  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 
will  soon  have  one  or  more  Little  Giant 
Spreaders  for  sale  or  rent.  Ask  about 
them.  The  store  manager  will  also  quote 
prices  on  Limestone  Meal,  ground  lime¬ 
stone,  and  hydrated  lime,  and  advise  you 
about  the  cheapest  method  of  liming  your 
land. 


materials  and  road  stone.  It  meets  the 
specifications  for  fineness  laid  down  by 
agricultural  colleges  and  is  equal  in  lii^g 
value  to  most  agricultural  ground  lime¬ 
stone  ;  yet  the  cost  is  much  less  per  ton  or 
per  acre. 

A  further  substantial  saving  is  made 
by  delivering  Limestone  Meal  in  bulk 
direct  to  the  farm  by  truck,  eliminating 
bags  and  bagging,  and  cutting  down  on 
handling  and  transportation. 

Patrons  who  can  use  this  new  service 
will  be  able  to  lime  their  land  this  year  at 
the  lowest  cost  in  history.  Patrons  and 
non-patrons  who  do  not  use  Limestone 
Meal  will  get  the  benefit  of  price  reduc¬ 
tions  which  were  made  by  the  producers 
of  regular  agricultural  limestone  as  soon 


IN  SPITE  OF  THE  FACT  that  even  high- 
priced  lime  is  a  good  investment, 
farmers  in  this  territory  have  never  used 
more  than  a  fraction  of  the  lime  their  land 
needs.  They  simply  have  not  had  the 
cash  to  spend.  The  problem  of  getting 
farmers  to  use  the  proper  amount  of  lime 
has  become  a  problem  of  getting  costs 
down  to  a  point  where  the  farmer  could 
afford  to  buy  lime. 

This  spring  G.L.F.  makes  two  great  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

First  is  a  new  liming  material  called 
Limestone  Meal.  This  is  a  by-product  of 
the  crushing  of  limestone  for  building 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F,  EXCHANGE,  INC. -ITHACA,  N.Y. 


UMING  COSTS  LESS 

-THIS  VE(R 


LIMESTONE  MEAL  AND 
THE  LITTLE  GIANT 
SPREADER  REDUCE 
LIMING  COSTS  PER  ACRE 


A  Prophet  of 

the  Past  Century 


By  Jared  Van  Wagenen»  Jr, 


IT  IS  NOW  a  little  more  than  an  hundred 
years  since  in  Washington  County,  New 
York,  a  lifty  year  old  farmer  who  had  en¬ 
joyed  very  limited  school  advantages,  and  who 
possessed  no  ecclesiastical  connections,  in¬ 
fluential  friends,  or  formal  theological  train¬ 
ing,  suddenly  abandoned  his  plow  and  his  cat¬ 
tle  for  the  pulpit  and  straightway  began  to 
proclaim  the  strange  and  arresting  doctrine 
that  the  end  of  all  things  was  actually  at  hand 
and  that  indeed  the  very  day  of  the  great  event 
had  been  to  him  revealed.  During  the  next 
ten  or  twelve  years  he  carried  on  a  crusade 
with  such  apostolic  zeal  and  fervor,  together 
with  a  certain  compelling  eloquence,  that  his 
devout  followers  were  numbered  literally  by 
tens  of  thousands  and  even  today  when  his 
precise  prophecies  have  been  wholly  discredit¬ 
ed  the  sect  that  he  raised  up  has  never  quite 
passed  away.  The  farm  house  where  he  lived 
and  the  chapel  which  he  built  still  stand  and  on 
the  lips  of  the  folk  of  his  community  one  still 
hears  the  term,  “The  Prophet”  or  “Prophet 
Miller.”  Tn  such  wise  T  suppose  the  men  of 
Israel  spoke  of  Amos  or  Tdaggai  or  Zachariah 
in  the  long  ago. 

William  Miller  was  born  in  1782  on  a  farm 
now  included  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  His  people  were 
simple-hearted,  devout  Puritan  farmers.  He 
was  the  first  child  of  an  eighteen-year-old 
mother  and  subsequently  four  brothers  and 
eleven  sisters  followed  him  — a  great  brood  of 
sixteen  children,  surely  an  old  fashioned  New 
England  family.  When  the  boy  was  four 
years  old  the  family  made  a  short  migration 
over  into  New  York  State  and  settled  oh  a 
farm  at  Low  Hampton  in  the  extreme  north¬ 
ern  part  of  Washington  County  and  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  the  Vermont  line.  This  was  a 
day  when  men  seldom  strayed  far  from  home 
for  an}^  purpose  and  when  young  William,  just 
past  twenty-one,  looked  about  him  for  a  wife 
he  found  her  in  Lucy  Smith  who  lived  a  half 
dozen  miles  away  at  Poultney,  Vermont.  Fol¬ 
lowing  his  marriage  he  lived  in  this  village  for 


WILLIAM  MILLER 

A  photostatic  copy  of  a  portrait  made  about  85  years 
ago.  Copy  —  H.  and  L.  Photograph  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y, 


The  farm  house  owned  and  occupied  by  William 
Miller  for  nearly  twenty  years.  From  this  house 
he  went  on  his  innumerable  preaching  tours,  and 
he  died  in  the  east  room  at  the  left. 


several  years,  but  when  he  was  thirty  years 
old  his  father  very  suddenly  died  and  it  seem¬ 
ed  best  that  he  should  return  to  Low  Hamp¬ 
ton  to  be  the  head  of  the  family  and  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  farm.  This  farm  was  the  only 
home  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Here  he  farmed 
for  some  years,  from  it  as  a  base  he  went 
forth  on  his  innumerable  preaching  tours,  and 
to  it  at  the  last  he  returned  to  die. 

It  is  probably  a  safe  statement  that  in  his 
earlier  days  William  Miller  was  not  greatly 
interested  in  religious  matters.  I  think  very 
likely  his  position  might  best  be  described  as 


like  that  of  the  cobbler  in  one  of  Longfellow’s 
poems : 

‘'He  was  a  man  of  frugal  mind, 

A  man  of  industry  and  thrift 

In  this  world’s  business,  hut  inclined 

Somewhat  to  let  the  next  world  drift.” 

There  is  no  intimation  that  he  was  wild  or 
dissipated,  but  he  was  high-spirited,  fond  of 
the  primitive  social  life  of  that  period,  and  a 
happy,  jovial  young  fellow  whose  company 
was  always  welcome.  Proof  of  this  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  by  the  time  he  was 
twenty-seven  years  old  he  had  come  to  be 
sheriff  of  his  county  and  a  man  of  consider¬ 
able  local  prominence.  His  father  had  been 
an  officer  in  the  Revolution  and  quite  likely  it 
was  the  military  strain  in  his  blood  which 
promptly  led  him  to  enlist  in  the  War  of  1812 
and  serve  through  it,  rising  to  the  rank  of  cap¬ 
tain.  When  he  was  about  thirty-two  years 
old.  he,  in  the  old  fashioned  phrase  of  the 
time,  “experienced  religion”.  He  must,  indeed, 
have  been  soundly  converted  because  from 
that  time  until  the  day  of  his  death  the  fire  of 
his  conviction  burned  with  an  intensity  that 
was  never  dimmed. 

Possibly  the  most  remarkable  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  Prophet  Miller  was  his  minute  — per¬ 
haps  the  right  word  is  microscopic  —  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  Bible.  Soon  after  his  conversion 
he  concluded  that  if  the  .Scriptures  are  indeed 
the  Word  of  God  then  they  are  worthy  of  all 
the  study  that  could  possibly  be  accorded 
them.  He  said,  “T  determined  to  lay  aside  all 
my  prepossessions,  to  thoroughly  compare 
Scripture  with  .Scripture  and  to  pursue  its 
study  in  a  regular  and  {Turn  to  Page  22) 


Fitting  the  New  Farm  Act  to  the  Northeast**  — See  Page  S 
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FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CO. 
Dept.~  AA328FarmDivision— AKR0N,0. 

Please  send  me  a  copyofyournew  Farm  Tire  Catalog. 

NAME _ _ - 

/  farm . Acres,  /  own  . Tractor 

TOWN . . . -  R.F.D _  STATE . . 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■VKwaaBmBaaBaaBBvaBaasBBBBaaaaaasnB 


FIRESTONE 
GROUND  GRIP  TIRES 

SPEED  UP  FARM  WORK 
—MAKE  IT  EASIER 
—MORE  PROFITABLE 

Harvey  S.  firestone  pioneered 
and  Fiifestone  engineers  developed  a 
pneumatic  tire  which  is  the  greatest 
contribution  in  recent  years  to  more 
efficient  and  economical  farming. 

Farmers  using  Ground  Grip  Tires  on 
their  tractors  are  saving  more  than  25% 
in  time  and  fuel. 

On  all  farm  implements  the  Ground 
Grip  Tire  has  proved  of  practical 
time-saving  and  money-saving  value. 

Wagons,  combines,  mowers,  sprayers, 
grain  drills  require  up  to  50%  less  draft 
to  pull  them.  Fiauling  is  speeded  up. 

Plowing  is  done  with  more  uniform 
depth.  Vines  and  roots  are  not  injured 
or  cut,  allowing  closer  planting  and 
greater  yield.  Ground  Grip  Tires  do  not 
pack  the  soil  and  give  greater  protection 
to  equipment. 

It  requires  only  a  minimum 
investment  to  put  all  your  equipment 
on  Ground  Grip  Tires.  With  Firestone’s 
new  demountable  rim  and  cut-down 
method  of  applying  the  rim  to  the 
original  implement  wheels,  one  set  of  tires  will  fit 
several  implements.  Tires  can  be  changed  quickly  from 
one  implement  to  another — you  need  only  two  or  three 
sets  for  practically  all  your  implements. 

Firestone  patented  Gum-Dipped  cords,  with  two 
extra  layers  of  Gum-Dipped  cords  under  the  tread, 
holding  the  patented  super-traction  tread  to  the  cord 
body,  made  this  great  tire  possible. 

See  the  nearby  Firestone  Tire  Dealer,  Implement 
Dealer  or  Firestone  Auto  Supply  and  Service  Store 
today — and  in  placing  your  order  for  new  equipment,  be 
sure  to  specify  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  on  your  new 
tractor  or  farm  implement. 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  featuringRichard  Crooks 
or  2>lelson  Eddy  —  with  hiargaret  Speaks,  Monday 
evenings  over  Nationwide  N.  B.  C. — WEAF  Network 


4.40/4.50/4.75-21....  $7>8S 

75/5.00-19  .  8.50 

4.50/4.75/5.00-20....  8.35 

5.25/5.50-17 .  10.55 

5.25/5.50-18 .  10.65 

16 .  11.95 


HEAVY  DUTY 


Other  Sizes  Proportionately  Low 


FOR  TRUCKS 


Other  Sizes  Proportionately  Low 


FOR  TRACTORS 


5.00-15 .  89.35 

5.50-16 .  9.95 

6 .  11.15 

.50-18 .  15.70 

8.25- 40 .  68.40 

.  66.55 

11.25- 24 .  59.95 

12.75-28 .  86.85 

Other  Sizes  Proportionately  Low 


4.40/4.50/4.75-21... . 

4.75/5.00-19 . 

4.50/4.75/5.00-20.... 

/5.50-17 . 

5.25/5.50-18 . 

6.00-16 . 


$9.80 

10.60 

10.35 

12.50 

12.75 

14.15 


32x6  Truck  Type 

32x6  H.D . 

6.00-20 . 

6.50- 20 . 

7.00-20 . 

7.50- 20 . 

7.50- 24 . 

8.25- 20 . 

8.25- 24 . 

9.00-20 . 


$27.65 

36.25 

16.95 

21.95 
29.10 
35.20 
39.00 
49.30 

54.75 

60.75 


Guarantee  —  This  heavy,  Super-Traction 
tread  is  guaranteed  not  to  loosen  from  the  tire 
body  under  any  conditions,  and  all  other  parts  of 
the  tire  are  fully  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 


FOR  CARS  •  TRUCKS  •  TRACTORS  and  FARM  IMPLEMENTS 


©  1936,  F.  T.  &  R.  Co. 


Sass  and  Applesass 


To  Help  Vermont  Maple  Syrup 

OUR  legislature  defeated  the  Maple 
Sugar  Bill,  which  called  for  $10,000 
to  advertise  our  maple  products.  I  am 
over  50  and  have  always  heard  a  lot 
about  helping  the  farmer,  but  when  it 
comes  right  down  to  brass  tacks,  I  never 
knew  the  legislature  to  do  anything  that 
really  or  directly  helped  the  farmer. 

With  the  Farm  Board  and  the  Shipping 
Board  and  a  score  of  others,  it  is  a  won¬ 
der  that  our  nation  has  not  gone  bank¬ 
rupt  years  ago,  and  it  is  largely  so  also 
with  the  state  of  Vermont.  Farming  is  the 
principal  business  of  our  state  and  the 
farmers  pay  the  lion’s  share  of  the  taxes. 
I  noticed  the  legislature  reduced  the  taxes 
for  the  railroads  and  I  was  glad  of-  it,  as 
I  have  much  sympathy  for  them  under 
present  conditions.  But  if  the  farmers  of 
Vermont  asked  for  a  reduction  of  their 
taxes,  they  would  no  doubt  get  laughed  at. 

The  maple  sugar  business  is  confined 
to  a  small  comer  of  the  world  and  every 
intelligent  person  knows  the  hard  blow 
that  the  government  dealt  us  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1931,  just  for  the  American  Tobacco 
Co.  and  the  importers  of  Canadian  maple 
sugar  and  syrup.  Why  not  reconsider  the 
bill  and  pass  it  and  help  the  farmer  a 
little?  I  consider  the  maple  sugar  business 
the  best  asset  on  the  farm  if  given  a 
fair  chance. — E.  D.  W.,  Vermont. 

6  $  « 

Strawberries — A  Favorite 
Garden  Crop 

Strawberries  are  so  ea.sy  to  grow  and  so 
widely  adapted  as  to  soij  and  climate 
that  they  are  among  the  most  popular 
garden  crops. 

The  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  having 
them  in  your  own  garden,  picking  them 
fresh  off  the  vines  and  sharing  them  with 
good  friends  are  well  worth  what  little 
they  cost  in  time  and  money.  Also,  there 
is  real  economy  in  having  them.  They 
provide  a  delicious,  healthful  dessert  for 
the  table,  berries  to  can  and  preserve  for 
winter  and  for  use  in  dozens  of  delicious 
recipes.  An  abundance  of  nice  strawber¬ 
ries  from  your  own  garden  adds  material¬ 
ly  to  the  joy  of  living  while  making  a 
real  reduction  in  its  cost. 

Experience  with  strawberries  may  be 
helpful  but  not  necessary.  Free  berry 


books  are  available  which  give  simple 
instructions  for  growing  them  that  any¬ 
one  can  easily  follow. 

Everbearing  strawberries  can  be  used 
to  have  berries  of  your  own  very  quickly. 
They  will  bear  this  summer  and  fall 
(1936)  if  strong  plants  are  used  and 
plants  are  set  early  (April  1936). 

Regular  spring  bearing  varieties,  with 
their  heavy  crops,  come  in  about  four¬ 
teen  months  after  being  set  (set  March 
or  April  1936,  bear  May  or  June  1937). 

The  new  high  quality  varieties,  Fair¬ 
fax  and  Dorsett,  add  much  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  any  berry  garden.  There’s  a  rea 
“kick”  in  watching  the  reactions  of  ones 
friends  when  for  the  first  time  they  see 
the  beauty  and  get  a  taste  of  the  royal 
flavor  of  these  berries. 

Big  dividends  for  a  minimum  of  time, 
effort  and  exi)ense  await  those  who 
a  strawberry  garden  and  do  it  early. 

L.  Allen. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Thanks 

I  consider  your  publication  by  far  the 
most  interesting  of  any  farm  P^P®^® 
read  and  I  particularly  endorse  ^ 
sound  views  on  national  questions. 

J.  G.,  Ohio. 
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^ight  Spot 


Vutting  fertilizer 

in  the 


By  C.  B.  Sayre* 


IF  YOU  WANT  to  get  the  best  results  from  fertilizer,  apply  it  in  two 
narrow  bands  at  each  side  of  the  row,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
away  from  the  seed  and  about  three  inches  deep.  It  has  been  tried  out 
here  at  Geneva  as  well  as  at  many  other  e.xperiment  stations  until  there  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  about  it. 

Applying  fertilizer  that  way  has  several  advantages,  hdrst,  it  is  eco¬ 
nomical  in  the  amount  used.  A  somewhat  smaller  application  so  placed  will 
give  as  good  yields  as  a  larger  amount  broadcast  or  put  in  the  row  either 
in  contact  with  the  seed  or  close  to  it.  Equally  important,  any  given  amount 
applied  in  bands  will  give  better  results  than  when  applied  any  other  way. 

The  second  important  advantage  is  that  plant  food,  especially  phos¬ 
phorus,  remains  soluble  and  avail¬ 
able  to  the  plant  for  a  longer  time. 

When  broadcast  and  mixed  with 
the  soil,  the  phosphorus  in  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  quickly  becomes  insoluble 
and  less  available,  or,  as  we  com¬ 
monly  say,  it  becomes  fixed. 

The  third  advantage  is  that  the 
fertilizer  is  right  where  the  plant 
can  get  it  quickly,  yet  not  so  close 
that  it  will  burn  the  seed  or  injure 
the  roots. 

Fourth,  as  compared  with  broad¬ 
casting,  which  usually  requires  a 
separate  operation,  applying  fertil¬ 
izer  in  bands  with  the  use  of  the 
proper  machinery  is  economical  of 
labor;  planting  and  fertilizing  are 
done  in  one  operation. 

Fertilizer  in  direct  contact  with 
seed  damages  different  crops  in 
varying  amounts.  Three  crops  seri¬ 
ously  harmed  are  beans,  peas  and 
soy  beans,  all  of  which  are  legumes. 

The  small  grains,  oats,  wheat  and 
barley,  are  injured  less,  possibly  be¬ 
cause  smaller  amounts  of  fertilizer  are  usualh 
applied. 


Above:  This  potato  planter  pnts  the  fertilizer  where  it  will  do 

the  most  good. 

At  Left:  These  bean  plants  were  grown  in  the  greenhouse 
under  carefully  controlled  conditions.  The  plant  at  the  left  had 
one  band  of  fertilizer  2^^  inches  to  the  right  of  the  row  and 
I  inch  below  the  seed  level.  The  plant  at  the  right  had  bands 
of  fertilizer  on  each  side.  Note  the  concentration  of  roots 
where  the  fertilizer  was. 

Below:  Both  these  plots  of  peas  grown  at  Geneva  received  600 
pounds  of  a  4-16-4  fertilizer ^  The  difference  is  that  on  the  plot 
at  the  left  it  was  applied  2  inches  to  the  side  of  the  row, 
while  the  plot  at  the  right  received  the  fertilizer  in  the  row. 


As  yet  I  know  of  no 
drill  which  can  be  pur- 

Injured  in  lesser  degree  than  peas  or  beans  is  chased  to  sow  peas  and 
corn,  yet  in  Ohio,  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  125  put  the  fertilizer  in  the 
pounds  to  the  acre  gave  a  49  bushel  yield  when 


the  fertilizer  was  in  contact  with  the  seed,  and 
62  bushels  when  placed  at  the  side.  The  acre 
value  of  silage  corn  in  the  Northeast  is  low  as 
compared  with  cash  crops  and  I  do  not  see  how 
any  farmer  can  afford  to  apply  fertilizer  to  corn 
other- than  in  bands  at  the  side  of  the  row. 

Potatoes  also  have  given  much  better  yields 
with  the  fertilizer  at  the  sides  of  the  row.  Trials 
in  several  states,  including  Maine,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  average  as  follows:  fertilizer  in  the 
vow  mixed  with  tlie  soil  gave  a  yield  of  240 
bushels  per  acre;  in  the  row  not  mixed  with  the 
soil,  268  bushels ;  and  at  each  side  of  the  row  at 
the  level  of  the  seed,  289  bushels. 

With  most  vegetable  crops,  including  tomatoes 
and  cabbage  which  are  transplanted,  the  results 
were  similar. 

The  next  important  question  is,  how  can  the 
eitilizer  be  put  where  it  will  do  the  most  good? 
lanufacturers  of  machinery  have  been  very  co¬ 
operative  in  taking  advantage  of  this  new  infor¬ 
mation  and  in  building  planting  machinery  which 
'wll  do  the  job  as  it  should  be  done.  About  five 
years  ago  the  first  corn  planter  so  manufactured 
Was  put  on  the  market  and  about  four  years  ago 
■>e  information  was  applied  to  building  of  po- 
tato  planters. 

^^rles  Sayre  is  Chief  in  Research  on  Vegetable 

™Ps  at  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station. 


right  spot.  Here  at 
Geneva  we  have  work¬ 
ed  this  out  satisfactori¬ 
ly.  We  secured  from 
the  manufacturer  of 

the  drill  an  extra  set  of  hoes  which  we  arranged 
a  bit  ahead  of  the  regular  set.  The  fertilizer  is 
taken  in  spouts  to  this  first  set  of  hoes  while  the 
seed  goes  down  the  others.  The  front  hoes  carry 
the  fertilizer  so  that  it  is  put  about  2  inches  to 
the  side  of  the  seed.  The  photograph  on  this 
page  is  the  best  evidence  of  results.  It  would  be 
relatively  simple  to  fix  ymur  drill  this  wax  by 
getting  in  touch  with  the  manufacturer  and  buy¬ 
ing  the  extra  set  of  hoes.  Geneva  Bulletin  659 
tells  in  detail  how  we  did  it. 

The  same  machine  can  be  used  to  sow  soy 
beans  or  field  beans  or  they  can  be  sowed  with  a 
corn  planter  which  is  correctly  built. 

Small  hand  drills  for  putting  in  garden  seed 
can  now  be  bought  with  attachments  for  doing 
the  job  right.  The  same  is  true  of  trans¬ 
planters. 

You  might  conclude  that  with  a  crop  such  as 
beans  }ou  could  adjust  the  drill  so  that  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  would  run  in  the  hoe  next  to  the  one  car¬ 
rying,  the  seed  but  the  difficulty  here  is  that  the 
fertilizer  is  put  too  far  away  from  the  seed.  If 
I  were  deciding  on  one  distance  for  all  seeds,  I 


would  put  the  fertilizer  2  inches  to  the  side  of 
the  row. 

With  one  exception  we  have  not  yet  applied 
lertilizer  in  bands  in  amounts  sufficient  to  cause 
an\^  damage.  That  exception  is  beans,  where  300 
pounds  of  a  4-16-4  gave,  us  better  results  than 
600  pounds.  On  tomatoes,  1200  pounds  of  the 
same  analysis,  2  inches  to  the  side  of  the  plants, 
gave  us  the  best  yields.  On  peas,  600  pounds 
per  acre  was  the  heaviest  application  we  tned 
and  gave  the  best  results  and  the  most  profitable 
crop.  Tdkewise,  on  cabbage  an  application  as 
large  as  6oq  pounds  was  profitable.  * 

Here  is  another  important  question.  If  you 
have  equipment  bought  before  these  new  fertiliz¬ 
er  applying  improvements  were  added,  what 
should  you  do?  My  own  opinion  is  that  results 
from  correct  placement  of  fertilizer  are  so  strik¬ 
ing  that  it  wdll  not  take  many  years  to  pay  for 
new  equipment.  Of  one  thing  T  am  certain,  that 
no  new  equipment  should  be  bought  until  you 
definitely  determine  that  it  is  .so  constructed  that 
it  will  put  the  fertilizer  wffiere  it  will  do  the  most 
good,  namely  in  bands  at  the  side  of  the  seed  row 
and  about  3  inches  deep. 
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Hearing  On  Continuing  Milk 
Price  Control 

TO  ALBANY  on  March  lo  came  some  1500 
farmers  to  attend  a  Hearing  by  the  Assem- 
Agricultural  Committee  on  various  milk  mar¬ 
keting  bills  now  up  for  consideration. 

Chief  argument  was  on  whether  or  not  milk 
price  fixing  by  the  State  should  be  continued  af¬ 
ter  the  present  control  law  expires  on  April  i. 
Several  fiery  speeches  were  made  on  both  sides. 
One  speaker  very  rightly  took  the  government 
to  task  for  its  inconsistency  in  trying  to  help  the 
dairy  farmers  on  one  side  and  then  permitting 
government  relief  agencies  to  buy  and  distribute 
tons  of  oleo  on  the  other.  Commissioner  Ten 
Eyck  insisted  that  price  control  should  be  con¬ 
tinued,  and  called  for  a  study  by  a  legislative 
commission  to  get  information  with  which  to 
amend  the  milk  control  law  to  make  it  of* greater 
service.  Before  the  Legislature  also  is  a  resolu¬ 
tion  calling  for  another  committee  to  investigate 
the  whole  milk  marketing  situation. 

Chief  argument  for  continuing  State  price  con¬ 
trol  advanced  by  several  speakers  was  that  in 
1933  when  control  was  started  milk  prices  were 
starvation  low,  and  that  since  then  control  prices 
have  materially  advanced.  Dairymen  have  been 
constantly  told  this  until  many  naturally  believe 
that  credit  for  all  raise  in  prices  should  go  to  the 
,  milk  control  board,  and  that  if  price  control  is 
discontinued  milk  prices  will  immediately  de¬ 
cline.  Because  of  this  feeling,  the  sentiment  at 
the  milk  hearing  was  in  favor  of  continuing  State 
milk  price  control. 

While  some  credit  should  go  to  the  Control 
Board  for  its  stabilization  of  market  condi¬ 
tions  and  some  advance  in  prices  during  the  first 
few  months  of  its  existence,  facts  are  that  most 
milk  and  dairy  product  prices  not  under  Milk 
Control  Board  have  advanced  more  rapidly  than 
they  have  under  State  price  fixing.  A  better 
consumer’s  market  and  dollar  devaluation  are 
the  real  causes  of  better  prices.  However,  if 
dairymen  really  wish  their  business  government 
regulated,  if  they  really  want  price  fixing  to  be 
continued,  then  we  hope  they  will  get  it.  It  is 
well  to  remember,  however,  that  there  is  risk  of 
slow  State-fixed  prices  lagging  behind  a  rising 
market,  and  that  the  longer  Stat?  control  is  kept 
the  harder  it  will  be  in  the  end  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Another  thing  to  remember  is  that  we  may  not 
always  have  a  C^ommissioner  of  Agriculture  like 
the  present  one  who  has  knowledge  of  and  sym¬ 
pathy  with  farm  conditions.  Farmers  are  far 
out-numbered  by  consumers,  and  consumers  are 
not  interested  in  good  prices  to  farmers,  and  their 
political  influence  here  in  the  Northeast  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  farmers. 

We  hope,  also,  that  the  industry  will  get  a 
rest  for  the  present  from  anv  more  political  milk 
investigations.  A  study  of  the  control  law  itself 
in  order  to  improve  it  may  be  all  right,  but  an¬ 
other  legislative  investigation,  particularlv  during 
an  election  year,  of  the  milk  business  will  get  no¬ 
where  and  will  do  a  lot  of  harm.  Such  investi¬ 
gations  may  help  the  f)uHticians.  but  thev  don’t 
help  the  farmers.  They  always  increase  doubt  in 
the  consumer’s  mind  and  thereby  discourage  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk. 

Spring  Will  Be  Appreciated 

An  OI.D  issue  of  American  Agriculturist, 
published  before  the  Civil  War,  states  that 
snow  is  the  poor  man’s  manure  and  that  it  ap¬ 
parently  contains  a  chemical  which  acts  favorably 
upon  the  soil  and  crops. 

The  old  timers  very  often  were  right  in  their 
conclusions,  even  if  they  didn’t  always  know  the 
causes.  Deep  snow  is  always  good  for  meadows 


and  winter  grains,  not  because  it  contains  any 
chemicals,  of  course,  but  because  it  does  protect 
the  ground  from  alternate  freezing  and  thawing, 
and  because  moisture  soaks  into  the  ground  in¬ 
stead  of  running  off. 

Winter  wheat  is  the  best  in  years,  due  to  the 
heavy  blanket  of  snow.  Meadows  will  probably 
be  good  for  the  same  reason.  We  are  glad  that 
there  is  some  virtue  in  snow,  but,  as  for  us,  we 
have  seen  all  we  want  of  it  for  one  year.  One 
good  thing  about  a  bad  winter  is  that  it  certainly 
makes  us  appreciate  spring. 

Elect  These  Men  Cornell  Trustees 

Alumni  of  Comell  university,  particularly 
graduates  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
should  be  reminded  that  the}^  again  have  the 
privilege  of  voting  for  M.  C.  Burritt  of  Hilton, 
New  York,  and  Robert  E.  Treman  of  Ithaca, 
New  York,  for  re-election  to  the  Cornell  Board 
of  Trustees.  Terms  of  these  men  on  the  Board 
are  expiring.  Both  have  made  a  real  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  University. 

Mr.  Burritt  was  at  one  time  county  agent  lead¬ 
er  in  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  later  became  extension  director.  He  left 
that  position  to  go  back  to  his  home  farm  at 
Hilton  and  so  good  a  job  did  he  do  there  that 
he  was  made  Master  Farmer,  class  of  1928. 
Later  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  on 
the  Public  Service  Commission  of  New  York 
State. 

Robert  Treman,  known  to  all  of  his  host  of 
friends  as  Bob,  is  president  of  the  Cornell  Re¬ 
search  Foundation,  is  active  as  a  trustee  in 
formulating  and  directing  the  athletic  policies  of 
the  University,  is  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Cornellian  Council,  and  was  a 
most  active  leader  in  raising  the  $325,000  fund 
for  the  Cornell  War  Memorial. 

We  hope  that  you  who  are  alumni  of  Cornell 
will  not  neglect  your  privilege  and  opportunity 


THE  ZAVITZ  FAMILY 

Five  Members,  Total  Ages  382  Years* 


Hugh  W.,  82;  Jonah  D,  80;  William  C.,  68;  Seated, 
left,  Amelia  S.,  77 ;  Mercy  E.,  75. 

This  picture  was  taken  at  a  recent  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  double  golden  wedding  annivers¬ 
ary  of  the  two  sisters.  Both  were  married  at 
the  same  time,  December  9,  1885. 

Can  anyone  beat  this  record  with  a  celebration 
of  a  triple  golden  wedding  in  the  same  family 
with  all  parties  still  living?  If  so,  send  us  a  good 
picture,  with  details. 


to  vote  to  continue  as  members  of  the  Cornell 
Board  these  two  men,  both  of  whom  have  al¬ 
ways  shown  themselves  to  be  friendly  and  help¬ 
ful  to  the  cause  of  agriculture. 

Should  Farms  Be  Self  Sustaining? 

“Since  the .  farmers’  markets  have  gone  bad  dur- 
ing  the  depression,  there  has  been  a  go^  deal  of 
talk  about  farm  families  being  more  self-sustaining. 
Some  say  that  many  farmers  have  been  specializing 
too  much.  What  do  you  think?” — J.  E.  M.,  N.  Y. 

The  right  answer  is  the  happy  medium 
between  the  farmer  who  is  too  busy  to 
bother  with  a  garden,  who  puts  his  eggs  all  in 
one  basket  by  raising  only  one  or  two  cash  crops, 
and  who  buys  everything  that  his  family  needs 
at  high  retail  prices,  and  the  other  farmer  who 
tries  to  turn  the  wheel  of  time  back  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  raise  all  of  the  supplies  for  his  family  on 
his  home  farm.  No  sensible  person  advocates 
going  back  to  the  horse  and  buggy  days  in  farm¬ 
ing  or  in  any  other  way,  but  there  are  farmers 
who  put  the  last  pint  of  milk  into  the  can  to  sell 
it  for  three  or  four  cents  a  quart  and  save  little 
or  none  out  for  their  own  families.  These  are 
the  same  ones  who  are  too  busy  to  raise  a  garden 
—  their  families  go  without  or  depend  on  canned 
goods  or  the  wilted  poor  quality  stuff  available 
in  small  towns  in  the  summer  time.  Man}^  east¬ 
ern  farmers  have  got  out  of  the  habit  of  raising 
a  hog  or  two.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  kills  a 
beef  cow  or  even  a  veal  calf  or  a  sheep. 

You  ask  what  we  think?  We  believe  that  the 
chief  object  of  farming  or  of  any  other  occupa¬ 
tion  is  happiness,  and  that  there  is  some  happi¬ 
ness  at  least  in  giving  yourself  and  your  family  a 
choice  of  some  of  the  good  things  that  can  be 
raised  on  the  home  farm.  What  do  readers  of 
American  Agriculturist  think? 

He  Ought  to  Be  Shot 

“The  shortest  perceptible  unit  of  time  is  the 
difference  between  the  moment  the  traffic  light 
changes  and  when  the  boob  behind  you  honks  for 
you  to  go  on.” 

WE  DON’T  KNOW  who  wrote  the  above, 
but  most  drivers  will  say  an  emphatic 
Amen  to  it.  Of  all  the  many  discourtesies  that 
certain  drivers  practice,  this  one  is  about  the 
worst. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

Not  in  a  long  time  have  I  laughed  so  much 
as  I  did  at  a  recent  banquet  in  Springfield, 
which  was  the  annual  gathering  of  presidents 
and  secretaries  of  national  farm  loan  associations 
of  the  Northeast.  The  toastmaster,  David  H. 
Agans,  Master  of  the  New  Jersey  Grange,  was 
one  of  the  best  ever,  and  he  was  well  matched  by 
the  speaker  of  the  evening,  John  Davis  of  New 
York  City,  preacher  and  humorous  lecturer.  ^ 
When  Dave  arose  to  introduce  the  delegations 
of  presidents  and  secretaries  from  each  north¬ 
eastern  State,  he  asked  them  to  rise  as  he  named 
their  State.  When  Davis  got  up  he  spent  some 
time  telling  about  the  fine  old  State  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  that  he  had  had  the  privilege  of  living 
there  some  time  ago.  Then  he  said,  “I  was  glad 
to  see  so  many  representatives  of  Connecticut 
here  tonight.  Won’t  you  boys  from  Connecticut 
just  get  up  again?”  Very  proudlv,  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  delegates  all  rose  to  their  feet  and  stood 
there,  with  their  chests  out,  happy  that  they  had 
been  recognized  by  the  great  humorous  lecturer. 
When  they  were  up,  Davis  said,  “Thank  you, 
boys,  thank  you!  I  just  wanted  the  other  folks 
to  see  why  I  left  Connecticut  I” 
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fitting  the  Nejx?  ¥arm  A.ct 


N  ortheast 


T  the  invitation  of  Secretary,  Henry  A. 
Wallace,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  300  farmers,  and  farm  or¬ 
ganization  and  college  of  agriculture  representa¬ 
tives  met  in  New  York,  March  9,  10,  and  ii,  to 
consider  how  the  new  Soil  Conservation  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Allotment  Act  of  1936,  substitute  for 
AAA,  might  be  applied  to  northeastern  farm 
conditions. 

Broad  outlines  of  the  program  suggested  by 
Secretary  Wallace  were 
first  read  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  by  one  of  the  Secre- 
t  a  r  y  ’  s  representatives. 

“The  new  law,”  said  this 
statement,  “has  three  ma¬ 
jor  purposes.  First,  to 
conserve  soil  itself ;  sec¬ 
ond,  to  re-establish  and 
maintain  farm  income  at  a 
fair  level ;  and,  third,  to 
protect  consumers  by  as¬ 
suring  adequate  supplies.” 

For  the  first  year  it  is 
planned  to  increase  acre¬ 
age  of  grasses  and  le¬ 
gumes  from  about  100 
million  acres  to  130  mil¬ 
lion.  This  will  be  done 
in  the  main  by  paying 
farmers  cash  for  growing 
less  row  crops.  Appro¬ 
priated  for  this  year  will 
be  about  440  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  act.  .Salaries 
and  other  expenses  for 
administering  the  Conser¬ 
vation  Act  will  be  heavy. 

After  reading  of  this  pre¬ 
liminary  statement,  mem¬ 
bers  of  conference  were  called  upon  by  States  to 
discuss  fundamental  suggestions.  Herbert  King, 
president  of  New  York  State  Federation  of  Farm 
Bureaus,  well  voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  con¬ 
ference  and  northeastern  farmers  when  he  stated 
that  he  hoped  that  if  any  such  plan  was  inaugur¬ 
ated  involving  payments  of  public  money,  the 
subsidies  would  stop  at  the  end  of  the  emergency. 
This  point  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  On  the 
sidelines  of  the  conference  a  feeling  was  express¬ 
ed  several  times  that  the  trouble  with  government 
emergency  measures  is  that  they  become  per¬ 
manent,  which  is  like  continuing  to  take  bitter 
medicine  after  the  patient  gets  well.  Tf  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  has  to  be  subsidized  on  a  per¬ 
manent  basis,  then  farmers  may  as  well  give  up 
all  thought  of  their  traditional  independence.  In 
the  hotel  lobby  and  in  private  conversation  sev¬ 
eral  members  of  the  conference  said  emphatically 
that  there  is  grave  danger  in  paying  farmers,  or 
anybody  else,  for  carrying  out  some  good  farm 
practice  that  they  ought  to  do  anyway. 

Leading  vegetable  and  potato  growers  of  the 
Northeast  present  at  the  conference  were  in¬ 
sistent  that  government  aid  of  a  few  dollars  per 
acre  would  not  help  those  intensive  farmers  who 
grow  from  $300  to  $400  worth,  •  or  more,  of 
products  per  acre.  Emphasized  continually  at 
the  conference  also  by' dairymen  and  poultrymen 
was  the  fear  that  the  proposed  program  would 
do  much  more  harm  than  good  to  dairying  and 
poultry  industries  unless  any  and  all  plans  in¬ 
cluded  consideration  for  these  leading  farm  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  Northeast.  One  dait^mian  said  to 
the  writer :  “It  is  not  so  much  what  we  do  here 
m  the  Northeast  in  improving  our  pastures  or  in 
growing  more  legumes  as  it  is  what  is  done  in 
other  sections  of  the  countr\"  along  these  lines. 
Adding  millions  more  acres  to  the  grass  and  pas¬ 


How  New  Farm  Act  Will 
Work  on  Your  Farm 

\T^HETHER  you  like  it  or  not,  the 
»  *  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  will  be  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  next  few  weeks  here  in  these 
northeastern  states.  In  many  ways  it 
is  the  most  important  and  far-reaching 
farm  legislation  ever  passed.  It  will 
vitally  affect  you  and  your  farm. 

Representatives  of  northeastern 
agriculture  met  with  Secretary  Wal¬ 
lace  and  other  representatives  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  a  few  days  ago  in  New  York 
City  to  see  if  a  program  could  be 
worked  out  whereby  the  Conservation 
Act  could  be  applied  to  northeastern 
agriculture  without  its  doing  more 
harm  than  good. 

You  will  find  the  recommendations 
of  that  conference  and  the  resulting 
plan  on  this  page.  There  yet  remain 
many  details  to  be  worked  out. 
Watch  coming  issues  of  American 
Agriculturist  for  full  information. 


ture  lands  of  the  Central  West  will  certainly  in 
time  unbalance  our  whole  dairy  and  cattle  in¬ 
dustry.” 

This  unbalancing  of  the  whole  farm  program 
is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  government  bene¬ 
fit  payments  should  cease  with  the  emergency. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  seemed  to  be  the 
sentiment  of  the  conference  that  northeast  farm¬ 
ers  should  try  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  in  putting  the  good  parts  of  this  program 

into  effect,  providing  cer¬ 
tain  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  were  observed,  in¬ 
cluding  especially : 

1.  That  procedure  and 
operation  be  largely  in  the 
hands  of  local  committees. 

2.  That  everything  done 
be  along  the  lines  of  good 
permanent  farm  practice 
such  as  has  been  taught 
and  practiced  by  north¬ 
eastern  farmers  them¬ 
selves,  extension  depart¬ 
ments  of  colleges  of  agri¬ 
culture,  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  the  farm  press 
for  the  past  25  years. 

Following  these  general 
suggestions  and  criticisms, 
several  committees  were 
appointed  and  worked  for 
two  days  in  order  to  make 
practical  suggestions  for 
applying  the  (Conservation 
Act  to  this  section.  Y'ith 
a  few  exceptions,  the  main 
recommendations  of  these 
committees  were  approv¬ 
ed  at  Washington  and  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  definite 
plan  for  the  Northeast, 


skeleton  outline  of 
which  was  made  public  by  Secretary  Wallace  on 
March  21. 


Temporary  Committees 

Temporary  state  committees  of  from  3  to  5 
members,  majority  of  whom  will  be  farmers,  are 
to  be  suggested  or  recommended  by  state  exten¬ 
sion  directors  and  appointed  by  Secretary  Wal¬ 
lace.  The  members  of 
the  state  committee  will 
receive  pay  at  the  rate  of 
$10.50  a  day  and  ex¬ 
penses  for  time  put  in. 

Temporary  committees 
alsf)  will  be  set  up  in 
counties  and  communi¬ 
ties  to  serve  until  per¬ 
manent  committees  are 
organized  and  ready  to 
work.  County  and  local 
committee  members  will 
be  ])aid  but  amount  has 
not  yet  been  decided. 

.State  Extension  services 
will  help  in  all  ways  pos¬ 
sible. 

Every  farmer  who  de¬ 
cides  to  take  advantage 
of  this  new  law  will  have 
set  for  his  farm  a  base 
acreage  of  soil  deoleting 
crops,  which  will  be  the 
acreage  actually  in  such 
crops  in  1935.  This  is 
subject  to  some  adjust¬ 
ment  on  farms  where  the 
acreage  planted  to  soil 
conserving  and  btiilding 


crops  in  1935  was  not  normal  because  of  par¬ 
ticipation  in  some  AAA  program  or  because 
drought  or  flood  conditions  threw  it  out  of  bal¬ 
ance.  This  base  acreage  will  be  established  by 
county  committees,  based  on  information  given 
by  the  farmer  on  the  application  blank  which  he 
will  fill  out.  These  application  blanks  are  not  yet 
available  but  doubtless  will  be  supplied  soon 
through  county  or  local  committees. 

How  Crops  Are  Classified 

Of  crops  grown  in  the  Northeast,  here  is  the 
division  : 

Soil  Depleting  Crops:  Corn,  tobacco,  Irish 
and  sweet  potatoes,  commercial  truck  and  can¬ 
ning  crops,  melons,  strawberries,  small  grains 
seeded  alone  and  harvested  for  grain  or  hay. 

Soil  Conserving  Crops:  Legumes,  perennial 
grasses  such  as  Kentucky  bluegrass  or  timothy, 
and  small  grains  seeded  as  a  nurse  crdp  for  hay. 

Soil  Building  Crops:  Annual  legumes  to  be 
plowed  under  in  1936  including  those  seeded  last 
fall,  biennial  and  perennial  legumes  seeded  in 
1936,  summer  legumes  plowed  under  in  1936, 
perennial  grasses  seeded  in  1936  with  or  follow¬ 
ing  a  harvested  crop,  small  grains  used  as  winter 
cover  crop  plowed  under  in  1936  and  followed 
by  a  soil  conserving  crop,  and  forest  trees  plant¬ 
ed  on  crop  land  in  1936. 

Payments 

Northeastern  farmers  will  be  able  to  qualify 
for  payments  in  three  different  ways.  Eirst  is 
what  is  called  a  soil  conserving  payment,  which 
is  expected  to  average  around  $10.00  an  acre, 
although  the  amount  will  vary  by  states  and  com¬ 
munities,  basis  of  payment  in  each  state  to  be 
recommended  bv  the  state  committee,  subject  to 
Secretary  Wallace’s  approval.  Except  for 
special  crops,  maximum  acreage  on  which  a  farm¬ 
er  can  get  this  payment  is  15  per  cent  of  the 
base  acreage  of  soil  depleting  crops  on  the  farm. 

Second  method  of  qualifying  for  payments  is 
under  the  soil  building  plan,  payments  to  be  on 
the  basis' of  $t.oo  an  acre  for  all  land  on  the 
farm  growing  in  1936,  soil  conserving  or  soil 
buildino'  crops. 

The  difference,  perhaps  not  evident  at  first 
glance,  between  the  two  programs  is  that  the 
$10.00  ])er  acre  is  paid  for  certain  limited  acreage 
transferred  from  soil  deplet-  {Turn  to  Page  23) 

The  new  Soil  Conservation  Act  classes  non-legumin- 
ous  green  manure  crops  as  ‘*soil  maintaining"  and 
legumes  to  be  plowed  under  as  “soil  improving."^ 
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McCORMlCK-DEERlNG 
GRAIN  DRILLS 
with  All-Steel  Hoppers 


•  Ask  the  McCormick-Deeriog 
dealer  to  show  you  the:  All-Steel 
Hoppers,  now  regular  equipment 
on  McCormick-Deering  plain 
grain  drills.  There’s  no  sagging, 
warping,  splitting,  or  rotting  of 
these  hoppers — they  are  made  of 
rust-resisting,  heavy-gauge  steel 
containing  copper.  They  com¬ 
bine  with  the  all-steel  bridge- 
type  main  frame  to  hold  the  feed¬ 


ing  mechanism  in  proper  align¬ 
ment,  assuring  greater  accuracy 
and  longer  life. 

McCormick-Deering  Grain 
Drills  can  be  obtained  with  flut¬ 
ed  force  feed  or  double-run  feed, 
and  range  in  size  from  the  small  [ 
one-horse  5-disk  drill  to  the  big 
28  -  marker  power  lift  tractor 
drill.  Semi-deep  and  deep-furrow 
drills  are  also  available. 


International  Harvester  Company 

(incorporated) 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

gives  best  results  in  home  mixed 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

Always  uniform — 99%  pure! 


Write  for  new  booklet,  “Bordeaux 
Mixture — Its  Preparation  and  Use.” 

NICHOLS  COPPER  CO. 

A  Unit  of  the  Phelps  Dod^e  Corporation 
40  WALL  ST.,  N.  Y.  C.  •  230  N.  MICH.  AVE..  CHICAGO 


NICH 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 

Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that  your  policy  is  to  run  out 
soon,  renew  it  right  away  with  an  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  agent  or  direct  to  A.  A.  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

10  NORTH  CHERRY  ST.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


Save  Money  on  Tractor  Parts, 

Lugs,  pulleys,  flywheels,  all  other  tractor  parts. 
Brand  new.  Average  saving  50%.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  for  48  page  free  catalog. 

Irving’s  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  ‘^''‘iLLfNo"is: 


USED  TRACTOR  PARTS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

World’s  largest  wreckers:  22  acres,  tractors,  trucks,  cars. 
Also,  will  buy  all  makes  tractors.  Write,  wire,  phone. 

Elmwood  Auto  Wrecking  Company,  Inc. 
Galesburg,  -  -  Illinois. 


FACTORY  PRICE 


AmAziQg'  mooey-maker  tor  tarms.  truck  sar 
dena,  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  ranches, 
country  homes,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cats  weeds.  Runs  belt 
machinery .  2  to  6  H.  P .  nding  or  walking  types . 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Prieos  and  10  Day  Trial  Plan. 
SHAW  MFG. CO.»  (Write nearest  offi.ce) 
1003  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 
130N  West  42nd  St.,  NawYork.  N.  Y. 
5812N  Magnolia  Ava.  Chicago,  Illinois 
668N  North  4th  St..  Columbus,  Ohic 


SH  AW““  allTRACTOIV 


STANDARD  GARDEN  TRACTORS  Jk 


low  W  I ' .  1 1  III '  I  I  I  I  II  I  III  1 1 1 II . 1 1 1  II  III 

^0,^  W  gardeners,  florists,  nurseries, 
t™it  growers  &  poultrymen.  y 

1  1  and  2  Cylinders  , 

orride-Dobeitworkl 
High  wheels— /^ree  Catalogs 

TANDARD  ENOINE  CO.-^  , 

inneapolifi,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa,  Hew  York,  N.Y, 
07  Como  Ave.  ,  2484  Market  St.  224  Cedar  St. 


OUT  ON  A  LIMB  ..  BY  FRANK  APP 


\ egetable  F ertilizers 


HE  production 
o  f  vegetables 
without  manure  re¬ 
quires  a  discrimi¬ 
nating  fertilizer 
practice.  The 
’  sources  of  nitro¬ 
gen  and  the  miner¬ 
al  elements  must 
be  planned  so  as  to 
furnish  the  proper 
proportion  of  each.  Fertilizer  of  this 
type  is  called  a  balanced  product  for 
the  production  of  the  particular  crop 
to  be  grown.  Our  fertilizers  are  all 
mixed  and  purchased  on  specifications 
for  materials  and  analyses.  One  group 
of  vegetables  can  be  grown  with  one 
type  of  fertilizers,  whereas  another 
group  is  best  produced  with  a  different 
formula. 

Crops  started  early  in  the  spring,  like 
peas,,  should  have  a  fertilizer  built  to 
provide  quickly  available  nitrogen. 
Such  a  fertilizer  ought  to  have  5  or  6 
per  cent  .of  nitrogen,  8  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  at  least  5  per  cent 
of  potash,  together  with  some  mag¬ 
nesium  limestone,  to  bring  the  weight 
up  to  2000  pounds  and  provide  a  neu¬ 
tral  or  alkaline  reaction.  Our  sources 
of  nitrogen  are  derived  from  blood,  cal 
nitro,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  We 
have  arrived  at  this  formula  through 
our  observations  and  experience. 

The  production  of  wrinkled  sweet 
peas  is  difficult  under  the  warm  cli- 
..mates  encountered  in  southern  New 
Jersey.  A  high  grade  fertilizer,  liber¬ 
ally  applied,  will  produce  a  large  yield 
of  peas,  furnish  the  vigor  to  stand 
up  against  aphis  infestation,  and  pre¬ 
vent  serious  attacks  of  root  rot.  Last 
year  we  obtained  almost  two  tons  of 
shelled  peas  to  the  acre,  as  an  average 
for  the  entire  crop.  Fertilizer  not  only 
increases  the  yield  but  furnishes  a  qual¬ 
ity  that  cannot  be  obtained  from  the 
smaller  amounts  of  fertilizers  usually 
applied  to  peas. 

Whether  one  is  growing  this  crop  for 
commercial  purposes,  or  in  the  home 
garden,  he  will  do  well  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  heavier  applications  of  a 
high  grade  fertilizer  if  he  wishes  to 
carry  the  crop  through  the  longer  sea¬ 
son  necessary  to  mature  the  late  wrink¬ 
led  seeded  varieties,  ranging  from  the 
Wisconsin  Early  Sweet,  which  requires 
about  58  days  to  mature,  to  Alderman 
requiring  72  to  76  days.  Any  one  wish¬ 
ing  to  furnish  a  succession  of  peas  for 
the  garden,  or  for  the  field,  can  select 
the  varieties  that  will  mature  reg(u- 
larly  throughout  the  season  for  a 
period  ranging  from  56  to  76  days, 
from  time  of  planting. 

For  those  vegetables  that  make  most 
of  their  growth  later  in  the  season  than 
peas,  we  prefer  a  still  larger  proportion 


of  organic  matter,  preferably  from  high 
grade  animal  tankage  or  fish  meal, 
with  cal  nitro  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 
to  furnish  the  nitrogen.  On  our  coastal 
plain  soils  I  think  it  is  well  to  add 
dolmitic  limestone,  in  addition  to  the 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potash,  so 
as  to  make  the  2000  pounds  and  furnish 
a  neutral  or  alkaline  reaction.  Most 
vegetables,  excepting  onions,  should 
have  more  potash  than  the  specification 
given  for  peas. 

Asparagus  Fertilizers 

Fertilizer  practice  for  asparagus 
varies  more  than  that  for  any  other 
vegetable.  Apparently  we  know  little 
about  fertilizing  this  plant.  One  of 
our  most  successful  growers  is  using  a 
3-8-14,  another  a  5-7-8,  while  still  oth¬ 
ers  use  nitrogen  alone.  Some  apply 
the  fertilizer  before  the  plants  come  up 
in  the  spring;  others  apply  it  after  the 
harvesting  season  is  finished  in  July, 
while  still  others  apply  one-half  in  the 
spring  and  one-half  after  the  harvest¬ 
ing  season.  Many  growers  are  using 
nothing  but  a  mineral  fertilizer,  with 
no  .  organic  nitrogen.  Since  asparagus 
is  a  deep  rooted  plant,  it  probably  can 
take  the  fertilizer  into  the  root  system 
without  much  loss  from  leaching,  and 
get  a  uniform  food  supply  to  produce 
ample  stalk  growth.  Calcium  cyauamid 
is  being  tried,  in  a  small  way  by  some 
growers,  as  a  top  dressing  to  furnish 
nitrogen  and  prevent  growth  of  weeds. 
This  can  be  done  by  broadcasting  it 
over  the  row,  at  the  rate  of  about  300 
to  500  pounds  to  the  acre,  after  the 
first  cultivation  is  completed  in  the 
spring,  then  again  three  or  four  weeks 
later.  This  was  attempted  in  our 
neighborhood  last  year,  by  one  of  our 
prominent  asparagus  growers.  He  re¬ 
ported  that  it  controlled  the  weeds  but 
he  was  not  so  sure  but  what  it  also  had 
some  influence  on  the  color.  Cynamid 
should  be  a  good  source  of  nitrogen 
for  asparagfus,  because  it  has  ample 
time  to  become  available  and  furnishes 
lime  along  with  the  nitrogen.  If  it  can 
be  applied  so  as  to  control  weeds  at  the 
same  time,  it  has  the  additional  merit 
of  saving  labor. 

Shall  We  Use  Calcium  or  Magnesium 
Lime? 

Many  growers  are  finding  that  they 
need  a  small  amount  of  magnesium 
added  either  to  their  fertilizers,  or  as 
part  of  their  lime  practice,  to  maintain 
a  plant  food  balance  and  produce  prop¬ 
er  crop  yields.  Lime  companies  used 
to  claim  merit  because  they  had  a 
product  with  no  magnesium ;  today 
{Continued  on  Page  15) 

A  field  of  peas  that  promises  a 
bumper  crop.  A  selected  fertiliz¬ 
er  insures  and  increases  yields. 


I  “I  wonder  what  feed  I  ought  to  use  for 
my  chicks  this  spring.  I’ve  got  a  couple 
thousand  production-bred  chicks  coming  next 
week  and  I  want  a  feed  that  will  bring  them 
along  fast  and  keep  down  the  mortality.  Every 
salesman  who  comes  along  claims  his  feed  is 
best,  but  I  believe  a  man  has  got  to  do  a  little 
figuring  and  investigating  for  himself.” 


“Lruess  I'll  try  G.L.F.  Most  of  mj 
neighbors  seem  to  be  using  it  again 
this  year.  Must  be  pretty  good  feed,  or  they’d 
have  changed  long  before  this.  The  formula 
looks  good  to  me,  too.  A  big  variety  of  in¬ 
gredients,  lots  of  milk,  and  cod  hver  oil.  I  like 
this  idea  of  putting  the  formula  on  the  tag — 
know  exactly  what  I’m  feeding.” 


“How  do  these  chicks  look  to 
you?  Six  weeks  old  today,  and 
I  haven’t  lost  any  except  a  few  weak  ones  that 
didn’t  get  to  the  feed  during  the  first  few  days. 
I’m  getting  the  best  growth  amd  feathering  on 
this  bunch  of  chicks  that  I’ve  ever  had.  I  put 
the  pullets  over  in  'another  house,  and  these 
broilers  will  be  ready  for  market  in  another 
two  or  three  weeks.  Yes,  G.L.F.  Starting  & 
Growing  Mash  is  doing  a  good  job  for  me  this 
spring.” 


A  ND  NEXT  FALL,  when  his  pullets  begin  to 
lay,  this  poultryman  will  be  even  more 
satisfied  with  his  decision  to  feed  G.L.F.  Start¬ 
ing  &  Growing  Mash. 

This  year,  with  the  chick  season  just  nicely 
started,  poultrymen  are  using  twice  as  much 
G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash  as  they  were 
at  this  time  last  season.  One  neighbor  has  told 
another,  adding  each  year  a  large  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  group  of  successful  users,  until  this  mash 


has  become  the  most  widely  used  chick-rearing 
feed  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  northern 
Pennsylvania. 

Thirteen  selected  fresh  ingredients — a  public 
formula — palatable,  complete  and  easy  to  feed 
— thoroughly  proved  by  experiment  and  in  prac¬ 
tice — economical — freshly  mixed  and  shipped  to 
your  community  by  your  own  organization — 
that’s  G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash. 

Try  it  this  year! 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
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UP  in] 


DOORS 

ALWAYS  WORK 

Unadilla  owners  say  the 
doors  alone  are  worth  the 
price  of  the  whole  silo. 

They  provide  a  safe  and  easy  step  lad* 
der  to  go  up  and  down ;  to  tighten  or 
loosen  all  hoops.  A  flip  of  the  finger 
up  and  a  slight  push  in,  loosens  any 
door  in  any  weather.  You  do  every¬ 
thing  for  or  with  the  Unadilla  at  the 
front.  Only  the  Unadilla  offers  these 
patented  advantages.  Send  for  catalog, 
prices,  terms  and  early  order  discounts. 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  B  ,  Unadilla, 
New  York. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


WHY  NOT  ARRANGE7 
TO  GET  A  GRANGE  • 

If  there’s  any  chance  whatever 
of  your  needing  a  silo  this  year, 
by  all  means  let  us  protect  you 
at  present  low  prices — no  obli- 
gationto  huy ! 


PolLr  “  with  "s"lo 
pictures  nearly  2  ft  high  —  all 
details  illustrated  —  including 
newest  dormer  in  silos. 

Write  today. 

BOX  A  RED  CREEK.  N.  V 


GRRncE  Silo  Co 


serVeiI 

f=>  O  W  E.  R  e:  D 

IIAVERLY 


$169.00  and  Up 

The  Servel  Kerosene  refrigerator 
ELECXROLUX 

Write  for  prices  and  details 

HAVERLY  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc. 

East  Syracuse,  New  York. 


I 


BUY  NOW— SAVE  MONEY! 

Economy  offers  the  best  value  in 
silos.  Unusually  low  prices.  Thirty* 
three  years’  silo  building  experience 
and  our  famous  exclusive  Patented 
Features  make  ours  an  outstanding 
silo  value.  No  nails  —  no  rust  I  A 
card  will  bring  you  quotations. 

ECONOMY  SILO  <S  MFG.  CO. 
Dept,  B  Frederick,  Maryland 


LEMV 


Delivered 

Erected 

UARANTEED 


Rib-Stone  Concrete  Stave, 
Le  Roy  Wood,  Tile,  Metal 


■ices  very  low  for  such  hioh 
lality.  Free  Catalog.  Write 

B-STONE  CONCRETE  CORP. 
Box  A,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


Convenient  Con¬ 
tinuous  Door 
Fro  n  ts.  Other 
-latest  improve- 
1=  ments. 


SILOS 


GUARANTEED: 


Chewing,  Smoking  or  Cigarette 
Tobacco,  Five  pounds  $1.00, 
Ten  $1.75.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  box  cigars  Free. 

Carlton  Tobacco  Company  ■  k^^nVu^k^y. 

GUARANTEED  BEST  CHEWING  OR  SMOKING  LEAF. 
Five  pounds  $1.00,  ten  $1.75.  Pay  when  received. 
Pipe  and  box  cigars  free. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS.  SEDALIA,  KENTUCKY. 


These  cows  are  lying  down,  not  because  they  are  tired  out  from 
hunting  for  feed  but  because  they  are  full.  By  following  simple 
directions  you  can  duplicate  the  results  secured  by  Mr.  Dibble. 


Benjamin  Dibble  ^  ^  atherton 
Invested  in  Pasture 


IN  the  spring  of  1929,  Benjamin  Dib¬ 
ble,  a  well-known  dairyman  in  Cana¬ 
an,  Connecticut,  found  that  his  costs  of 
milk  production  must  be  decreased  ma¬ 
terially  if  he  were  to  remain  in  the 
dairy  business.  His  first  step  was  to 
study  the  farm  account  book  which  he 
had  kept  for  some  time — a  simple  af¬ 
fair  with  inventory  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
general  receipts  and  expenses.  Also  in 
the  inventory  were  bills  receivable  and 
bills  payable.  (Such  account  books  are 
available  through  farm  bureaus  and 
extension  service.) 

After  studying  the  facts,  Mr.  Dibble 
decided  that,  barring  a  few  items  of  ex¬ 
penses,  his  main  trouble  was  that  sum¬ 
mer  feed  costs  were  too  high.  What 
was  the  reason?  And  then  he  turned  to 
the  Farm  Bureau,  of  which  he  had  been 
a  member  for  many  years.  “Yes,  sir,” 
said  the  county  agent,  “what  you  need 
is  pasture.  Let’s  ask  the  agronomy 
specialist  to  help  us  analyze  the  prob¬ 
lem.” 

There  were  some  75  head  of  stock  on 
the  farm,  approximately  50  head  of 
milking  animals  and  the  rest  young 
stock.  There  were  some  50  acres  of 
land  used  as  exercising  groimd;  there 
was  no  pasture  feed  except  from  May 
to  the  first  part  of  July.  The  young 
stock  and  dry  cows  were  necessarily 
“pastured  out,”  for  which  a  good  sum 
of  money  was  paid  yearly.  “Yes,  sir,  he 
sure  needs  pasture,”  said  the  agrono¬ 
mist. 

“But  good  pasture  will  cost  money,” 
said  Dibble.  “I  can’t  afford  to  sjiend 
any  more  at  present.” 

“If  you  could  spend  one  dollar  and 
receive  three  dollars  in  return,”  said 
the  county  agent,  “would  you  do  it?” 
The  answer  was  obvious. 

The  land  in  permanent  pasture  and 
all  meadow  land  was  tested  for  acidity 
as  well  as  one  lot  near  the  barn,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  hay  meadow.  Some  areas  of  the 
farm  were  fairly  “neutral,”  others 
“sour.”  All  were  properly  charted  as 
tested  for  further  consideration. 

Borrowed  Money  for  Fertilizer 

In  the  spring  of  1929  Dibble  took  the 
“bull  by  the  horns”  or  more  correctly 
the  pasture  “by  the  sod”  and  proceed¬ 
ed  to  borrow  $500  for  pasture  use  and 
for  starting  alfalfa.  A  carload  of  super¬ 
phosphate,  lime  and  seed  was  the  re¬ 
sult.  He  prepared  three  acres  of  land 
according  to  directions,  using  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  superphosphate,  three 
thousand  pounds  of  lime  and  ten  loads 
of  manure  per  acre.  He  seeded  this 
early  in  the  spring  with  sweet  clover 
and  orchard  grass  and  with  oats  as  a 
nurse  crop.  He  pastured  off  the  oats 


early,  had  the  sweet  clover  later  in  the 
season  for  feed,  and  a  permanent  pas¬ 
ture  sod  which  gave  excellent  feed. 

In  the  fall  of  1929  he  cut  over  twelve 
acres  of  pasture  which  were  growing 
hardback,  cedars  and  brush.  During  the 
winter  he  applied  the  same  formula  as 
before,  only  as  a  topdressing,  and  the 
lime  and  superphosphate  were  mixed 
and  “went  out”  with  the  manure. 

In  1931  fifteen  additional  acres  of 
this  land  were  cut  over  and  eight  acres 
topdressed,  and  in  1932  the  remaining 
seven  acres  were  topdressed. 

Four  Years  Show  Financial  Gain 

Four  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
first  start  of  1929.  Results  were  na¬ 
turally  showing  favorably.  In  the  first 
place  the  $500  had  been  repaid.  In  the 
second  place  seven  acres  of  land,  form¬ 
erly  needed  for  pasture  and  used  as 
such,  were  growing  alfalfa,  and,  where 
soil  conditions  did  not  permit  alfalfa, 
a  mixture  of  alfalfa,  clover  and  a  small 
amount  of  timothy  was  used.  During 
1933  the  first  three  acres  seeded  to  pas¬ 
ture  were  redressed  with  six  loads  of 
manure,  one-half  ton  of  lime  and  three 
hundred  pounds  of  superphosphate  per 
acre. 

In  1934  the  twelve  acre  lot  was  re¬ 
dressed  with  the  same  treatment  as 
the  three  acre  lot  of  ’33,  and  in  1935 
the  same  treatment  applied  to  the  fif¬ 
teen  acre  piece.  Also,  three  acres  of 
what  was  called  “the  moimtain 
meadow”  was  started.  This  land  not  on. 
ly  needed  topdressing,  but  also  some 
drainage.  The  total  area  of  this  lot  is 
eighteen  acres  which  in  the  future  will 
yield  a  large  amount  of  pasture  feed, 
especially  during  the  hot  summer 
months,  as  it  is  naturally  heavy,  late, 
moist\  ground. 

Wins  “Greener  Pasture”  Contest  in  1935 

“What  about  the  records  of  1935 
when  Mr.  Dibble  won  the  greener  pas¬ 
ture  contest  for  Litchfield  Coimty?” 
someone  asks.  “How  was  this  accom¬ 
plished  and  what  were  the  figriTes?” 

The  stock  were  turned  on  pasture  the 
4th  of  May.  This  included  fifty-seven 
head  of  milking  animals  and  an  aver¬ 
age  of  twenty  head  of  young  stock 
(balance  of  young  stock  being  pastured 
out  on  other  pasture).  The  earliest  of 
the  pasture  lots  were  naturally  used 
at  this  period.  On  May  10th  the  cows 
were  turned  into  seventeen  acres  of  rye 
which  had  been  sown  the  fall  before, 
after  corn,  and  seeded  to  clover  and 
alfalfa  ^s  the  frost  was  breaking  the 
ground  in  March.  This  seventeen  acre 
piece  of  rye  not  only  provided  excellent 
early  pasture,  but  some  twelve  tons 


of  rye  were  cut  and  used  as  hay.  'The 
pastures  were  used  alternately  from 
this  time  on  throughout  the  season. 

Pasture  management  ,  entered  into 
the  picture  to  a  great  extent.  The  milk¬ 
ing  cows  were  first  given  the  best  feed 
for  a  few  days  and  the  young  and  dry 
stock  followed.  In  this  manner  the  pas¬ 
tures  were  kept  well  grazed,  leaving 
no  opportunity  for  young  brush  sprouts 
to  grow  on  the  permanent  pasture  land. 
After  the  barns  were  filled  with'  hay 
and  during  August,  September  and 
October,  twenty  acres  of  mixed  alfalfa 
meadow  were  used  intermittently  as 
pasture.  When  asked  if  this  were  liable 
to  hurt  the  hay  crop  another  year,  Mr. 
Dibble  replied.  “No,  not  if  done  judi¬ 
ciously.  I  am  very  careful  to  give  the 
stand  of  grass  an  excellent  start  before 
pasturing.  Cows  do  not  hurt  the  roots 
and  immediately  after  killing  frosts, 
they  can  eat  as  much  of  the  ‘top’  as 
they  wish.” 

Thus  pasture  for  the  entire  head  of 
stock  was  had  imtil  the  16th  of  No¬ 
vember,  a  trifle  over  six  months  to  be 
exact! 

“But  this  costs  money,”  someone 
says.  Surely,  but  it  returns  good  divid¬ 
ends.  For  instance,  the  average  cost  of 
grain  fed  during  the  six  summer 
months  was  $.33  per  hundred  pounds  of 
milk  produced.  If  added  hay  and  silage 
which  were  produced  from  the  farm 
and  sold  to  the  cows,  so  to  speak,  are 
figured,  add  an  additional  .10  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  milk,  making  a  total 
feed  cost  of  .43  per  hundred  pounds  of 
milk. 

From  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  As¬ 
sociation  figures  on  this  herd  we  find 
that  during  these  summer  months  the 
grain  ratio  was  one  pound  of  16%  feed 
to  seven  and  one-half  pounds  of  milk. 
The  average  for  the  other  six  months 
of  the  year  was  one  pound  of  20%  feed 
to  three  and  one-half  pounds  of  milk. 
This  herd  had  a  yearly  average  of  4.5 
butterfat  test.  Further  than  this,  the 
pasture  has  displaced  one  silo  which 
Ijefore  was  used  entirely  for  siimmer 
feeding,  making  it  possible  for  this  silo 
to  be  used  during  the  winter. 


He  is  Doing  a  Fine  Job 

A  FEW  days  ago  the  members 
of  American  Agriculturist 
staff  were  invited  to  a  large  city 
school  to  hear  Healthy,  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Cooperative  Milk 
Clown,  tell  several  hundred*  small 
school  children  why  milk  is  the 
■best  food  in  the  world.  Take  it 
from  us.  Healthy  told  them! 

Every  parent,  teacher,  and  psy¬ 
chologist  knows  how  difficult  it  is 
to  hold  the  close  attention  of  a 
sm^ll  child  for  more  than  a  few 
minutes.  But  for  over  a  half 
hour  Healthy  held  the  rapt  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  small  folks  audience 
while  he  paraded  up  and  down 
the  platform  and  showed  them, 
so  simply  and  yet  so  dramatic¬ 
ally  that  they  never  will  forget 
his  lesson,  what  milk  does  to  the 
human  body. 

Healthy,  who  in  real  life  is 
Hal  Eppes,  a  farmer  of  Accord, 
New  York,  has  talked  to  over  a 
million  school  children  in  recent 
years.  No  one  can  measure  the 
value  of  that  tremendous  service 
not  only  to  the  dairy  industry  in 
getting  these  children  and  their 
parents  enthusiastic  about  con- 
smning  more  milk,  but  especially 
to  the  children  themselves  in 
teaching  them  how  to  build 
bodies  that  will  stand  the  hard 
stress  and  strain  of  modem  life. 

If  you  hear  of  Healthy  coming 
to  your  school,  by  all  means  go 
to  hear  him.  He  has  any  motion 
picture  beat  aU  hoUow. 
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Your  Questions  Answered 


Soy  Beans 

Are  Cayuga  soy  beans  a  good  variety 
to  grow  for  hay  in  New  York? 

No.  The  Cayuga  soy  bean  is  a  variety 
that  is  recommended  for  grain  as  a 
homegrown,  high  protein  feed.  For  sil¬ 
age  or  hay,  grow  black  eyebrow,  Man- 
chu  or  Dunfield. 

Inoculation 

How  can  I  know  that  commercial  in- 
oculants  for  legumes  are  reliable? 

Write  to  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  for  results  of 
tests  or  buy  those  that  advertise  in 
publications  that  guarantee  their  ad¬ 
vertisements.  New  York  has  law  de¬ 
signed  to  insure  quality  of  inoculants. 

Reseeding 

Will  inoculation  pay  where  alfalfa  is 
to  be  reseeded? 

It  costs  little  and  is  good  insurance. 
Tests  show  it  is  likely  to  increase  the 
crop  enough  to  pay. 

Weeds 

The  old  garden  spot  is  weedy.  How  can 
the  weeds  be  controlled? 

Best  way  is  to  plow  early  and  harrow 
thoroughly  several  times  at  intervals 
of  a  few  days.  It  may  delay  planting 
but  it  will  pay.  After  seeds  are  in,  get 
a  dust  mulch  on  top  of  soil.  Weeds 
seem  to  sprout  faster  where  ground  is 
moist  on  surface.  Another  possibility  is 
to  move  the  garden  to  a  new  location! 

Long  Season 

Is  succession  of  sweet  corn  and  peas 
best  obtained  by  planting  same  varieties 
several  days  apart  or  by  planting  early 
and  late  varieties  at  same  time? 

Simpler  way  is  to  plant  several  varie¬ 
ties  at  same  time,  with  different  ma¬ 
turing  dates. 

Alfalfa 

Is  it  advisable  to  include  a  little  alfalfa 
In  my  grass  seed  mixture? 

Yes,  if  groimd  is  reasonably  well 
suited  to  alfalfa,  but  not  quite  satis¬ 
factory  for  alfalfa  alone. 

Greening  Potatoes 

Will  it  pay  to  green  seed  potatoes? 

They  will  come  up  faster  and  yield 
Is  likely  to  be  better.  However  sprouts 


Greening  these  seed  potatoes  on  the 
barn  floor  for  two  weeks  gave  these 
stubby,  sturdy  sprouts. 


should  not  be  long  enough  to  break  off. 
Good  place  to  spread  them  is  on  barn 
floor.  Two  weeks  is  plenty. 

Sweet  Clover 

How  long  will  a  seeding  of  sweet  clover 
last? 

Sweet  clover  is  a  biennial.  Sown  this 
spring,  it  will  give  some  pasture  late 
this  summer  and  either  pasture  or  a 
hay  crop  next  summer. 

Staking  Tomatoes 

Is  it  best  to  stake  tomatoes  or  grow 
them  untrained  and  unpruned? 

Total  yield  is  usually  better  when 
not  staked,  unless  plants  are  set  much 


closer  together.  Tomatoes  will  get  ripe 
earlier  and  therefore  price  is  likely  to 
be  better.  In  general  staking  is  likely 
to  be  restricted  to  home  gardens  and 
early  market  gardeners. 

Cannery  Peas 

What  are  chief  essentials  for  success 
with  cannery  peas? 

Early  planting  is  very  important. 
Other  important  factors  are:  no  ferti¬ 
lizer  in  direct  contact  with  seed;  inocu¬ 
lation;  disease  free  seed. 

Stand  of  Com 

How  thick  should  silage  corn  be  plant¬ 
ed? 

Ideal  is  to  have  a  corn  plant  every 


You  cant  grow  ears  like  these  if  corn 
is  planted  too  thick. 


9  inches  in  row.  Plant  from  6  to  8 
quarts  to  the  acre. 

Selling  Seeds 

If  a  farmer  has  saved  more  seed  corn 
than  he  needs  (of  his  own  growing)  could 
he  sell  some  to  his  neighbors  without  vio¬ 
lating  any  law  or  code?  Is  it  necessary  Yo 
have  it  officially  tested?  What  about  sell¬ 
ing  seed  oats  or  buckwheat? 

Any  farmer  can  sell  any  of  the  cereal 
grains,  that  is,  any  of  those  grains 
which  are  ground  and  used  in  the  form 
of  flour  such  as  buckwheat,  barley,  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  and  rye,  without  having 
any  tags  or  labels  upon  the  bags  pro¬ 
viding  the  buyer  or  his  representative, 
such  as  his  hired  man,  comes  upon  the 
premises  of  the  grower  and  gets  the 
seed  himself.  Just  as  soon,  however,  as 
a  farmer  offers  seed  for  sale  or  de¬ 
livers  it  aw'ay  from  the  farm  in  any 
manner  he  becomes  a  vendor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law  and  must  then  put  a 
tag  or  label  on  each  bag  showing  the 
necessary  purity  analysis  and  germina¬ 
tion  test.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he 
have  this  seed  officially  tested  if  he 
can  provide  the  information  himself  so 
that  it  will  be  dependable.  Every  farm¬ 
er  should  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  ex¬ 
empt  under  the  law  only  when  he  sells 
these  few  cereal  grqins  and  they  must 
be  of  his  own  growing  and  he  must 
do  the  selling  and  delivery  upon  his 
ow’n  premises.  He  cannot  sell  fine  grass 
seeds  such  as  timothy  and  clover  even 
of  his  owm  growing  without  providing 
the  proper  tags  or  labels  unless  he  sells 
such  seeds  direct  to  a  merchant  to  be 
recleaned  or  reconditioned,  in  which 
case  the  merchant  must  then  bear  the 
responsibility  of  having  the  seeds  test¬ 
ed  and  provide  the  tags  or  labels  when 
he  sells  it  ready  for  seeding  on  the  land. 
The  work  of  making  the  purity  analysis 
and  germination  tests  of  fine  seeds  is 
the  work  of  a  competent  seed  analyst 


DIBBLf’S 


Tested  Seed  Corn 

This  IS  the  year  to  be  SURE  of  tested  high 
germination  corn !  Good  Seed  Corn  is 
scarce,  due  to  excess  moisture,  lack  of  sun¬ 
shine,  and  early  freezes  over  wide  areas. 
Not  since  1917  has  the  country  seen  such 
a  serious  seed  corn  situation. 

Don’t  take  chances  with  low  germination! 
Avoid  a  half  crop!  Be  sure  your  seed  com 
tests  high  ! 

Our  average  germination  to  date  is  above 
90%.  And  we  offer  highest  grade  north¬ 
ern  grown  seed  in  following  varieties — and 
all  sold  on  10  day  test  or  money-back  basis! 

Early  Yellow  Dent  Lancaster  Co. 
Improved  Learning  Sure  Crop 

Mammoth  White  Dent  West  Branch 
Big  Red  Dent  Sweepstakes 

Golden  Glow  Mammoth  8  Rowed 

Cornell  11  Yellow  Flint 

Smoky  Dent  Smut  Nose  Flint 

White  Cap  Yellow  Dent 

Also  Headquarters  for  all  Farm  Seeds, 
Grass  Seeds,  Oats,  Barley. 
Certified  and  Selected  Seed  Potatoes. 
Catalog —  Price  List  —  FREE. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower 

Box  C  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


nURSERV  STOCK 


NEW  Varieties  of 

OUTSTANDING  IVlerlt 
APPLE  PEACH  GRAPES  RASPBERRIES 

ROSES  ROSES 

New  Color  -  New  Fragrance  -  New  Charm 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
these  New  Varieties  introduced  by  the  diffefent 
Experiment  Stations. 

Catalog  also  contain-s  a  splendid  assortment  of 
Nursery  Products  to  select  from.  Hardy,  thrifty, 
true-to-name  stock  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  Sc  Co. 
Wilson  -  New  York 
•THE  HOME  OF  GOOD  NURSERY  STOCK” 
Located  in  Ihe  Center  of  the  famous  Fruil  Belt  of  Niagara  Co. 


Strawberries 

PAY 


51  years’  experience  behind 
our  1936  Berrj'-Book  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair¬ 
fax.  Dorsett.  Catskill,  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  is  Ready.  Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Mark«t  St.,  Salisbary.  Md. 


All  strong  sturdy  plants.  Geneva  station 
“In  bush  and  fruit  —  the  best  red  rasp¬ 
berry  under  cultivation.  ”  Disease  re.sistant — hardy — pro¬ 
ductive — fruit  large,  firm,  no  crumble,  excels  for  home 
use  or,  shipping.  FREE  CATALOG  gives  redticed  prices 

on  15  other  varietic.s - Latham,  Chief,  .Tune,  Columbian, 

etc. :  also  on  STRAWBERRIES,  Blackberries.  Grapes, 
Frtiit  Trees,  Shnibs,  Roses,  Evergreens,  etc. 

BAKER'S  NURSERY,  Box  A,  HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Y  Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubbery 

Free  64-page  catalog  full 
of  bargain  prices. 

New  Experiment  Station  Varieties 
Save  money  and  get  better 
stock.  Write  todav, 
Allen's  Nursery  &  Seed  House, 
Box  30.  Geneva,  Ohio. 


^i^^STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  sluniid  nave  l{a\inn'> 
New  Berry  Book.  Contaims  really 
valuable  information  on  how  to  get 
the  most  from  your  berries.  Fully  de¬ 
scribes  Dorsett.  Fairfax  and  other 
new  and  .standard  varieties.  It’s 
„  FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS.  Box  7,  SALISBURY.  MD. 


nlA^^ 

4  THAT  , 


<!trawhArrv  Planf«  'Pack's  varieties  including 
OtraWUerry  riallis.  tUe,  new  Dorsett  and  Fairfax. 

Catalog  free.  H.  H.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK. 


STRAWBERRY 


TLA  NTS  THAT  PRODFfT.,  These  va 
rieties  asstire  .success.  Dug  to  your  order 
from  new  bexls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Order  direct  or  send  for  FREE  catalog. 
Prices  F.O.B.  Sali.sbnry. 

100  2.50  500  1  000  5000 

Dorsett  _ $.70  $1.25  $2.00  $4.00  $17.50 

Fairfax.  Chesapeake  . 

Wm.  Belt  . . . 

Premier.  Big  Joe  _ 

Mastodon  E.  B.  _ .95 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R. 


.70 

1.35 

2.25 

4.50 

20.00 

,65 

1.15 

1.75 

.3.50 

15.00 

.65 

MS 

1.75 

3.50 

15.00 

,95 

2.00 

3.25 

6.50 

27.50 

13, 

SALISBURY, 

MD. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

None  Better  Regardless  of  Price 

YOU  ARE  TO  BE  THE  JUDGE 

No  Ri.sk  to  take  you  must  be  Satisfied. 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Roofs. 
Vegetable  Plants  in  season.  Also  Seeds. 
STRAWBERRY  —  Premier,  Success,  Blakemore,  Wm. 
Belt,  Howard  17,  Big  Joe,  Aberdeen,  Lupton,  Gandy, 
Dorsett.  Fairfax,  Chesapeake  and  Mastodon  Everbearing. 

We  Pay  T ransportation  ^^Ei/rtll 

All  Transportation  fully  paid.  100  500  1000  5000 

Strawberry,  1st  9  Var.  above.. .$0.75  $2.50  $4.50  $20.00 

Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Che.sapeake _  .85  3.00  5.25  25.00 

Mastodon  Everbearing  _  I.IO  3.75  7.25  32.50 

Raspberry:  Latham,  Chief,  St.  Regis,  Cumberland.  Logan. 
Blackberry:  Eldorado.  E.  Harvest,  Lucreta,  Dewberry. 
All  Tran.s.  Paid.  12  25  50  100  500  1000 

Asparagus.  1-yr.  No.  l.$0.30  $0.50  $0.75  $1.20  $4.00  $7.00 
Rhubarb.  1-yr.  No.  1.  .80  1.25  2.25  4.00  13.00  25.00 

Horiserad.  1-yr.  No.  1  .30  .50  .75  1.25  4.50  8.00 
Rasp.  &  Blackberry..  .60  1.00  1.75  2.75  10.00  18.00 

Catalog  on  request.  C.  E.  FIELD,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


‘The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers" 

High  germination  seed  corn  for  grain  or  ensilage 

See  our  Salesman  or  Write 

55  DEWEY  AVE.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Responsible  Salesmen  wante<l. 


GARDNER 

SEED  CO.,  Inc 


Rhubarb 

HORSERADISH 

ROOTS 


ASPARAGUS 

One  and  Two  Years  Old  --  Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

CERTIFIED  —  Raspberry,  (including  Latham)  Black- 
beny.  Dewberry,  and  Strawberry  plants.  All  leading 
varieties  at  “DIRECT  FROM  GROWER”  Prices.  In- 
tcre.sting,  descriptive  price  list  sent  Free.  Write  — 

L.  &  F.  DONDEhO  R  4,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


PIEDMONT  PLANTS- 

end  Onion  plants.  T,eading  varieties.  Postpaid:  200  .  60c: 
500.  $1.10:  1000.  $2.00.  Collect:  500  ,  60c:  1.000,  $14)0. 
Tomato.  Lettuce,  Beet,  Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  Pepper. 
Sweet  I’otato  Plants.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  cultural 
direction-s.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Box9l4,  Albany,  Ga. 

GROW  VEGETABLES  TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  WITH 
OUR  HARDY  FIELD-GROWN  PLANTS.  Cabbage  $1.00 
thouesand;  Onion,  60c:  Tomato.  $1.50.  Write  for  de¬ 
scriptive  Ikst.  Largest  Individual  Grower. 

CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS,  VALDOSTA,  GEORGIA. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  AND  ONION  PLANTS, 
leading  varieties.  Prompt  shipment.  500,  60c:  1,000 

$1.00.  Pav  on  arrival.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD.  TIFTON,  GEORGIA. 


SEND  NO  MONEY.  C.O.D.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion 
Plants.  All  varieties  now  ready,  500,  60c:  1000,  95c. 
STANDARD  PLANT  CO.,  TIFTON.  GEORGIA. 

Cn  n  frostproof  cabbage  AND  ONION 
•  *''•  PLANTS  now  ready.  500,  60c:  1.000.  95e. 

FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  TIFTON.  GEORGIA. 

CABBAGE  and  Bermuda  Onion  plants,  all  varieties  500- 
60c,  IOOO-80C,  5000-$3.50.  Catalogue  Free.  Tomato.  Pep¬ 
per,  Egg  Plants.  SIMS  PLANT  CO.,  Pembroke.  Ga. 

Crx  rx  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and 
Onion  Plants.  All  varieties.  500.  50c:  1,000. 
90c.  Prompt  shipment.  Georgia  Plant  Co.,  Albany,  Ga. 

PAY  THE  POSTMAN.  Send  no  money.  Pro.stproof  Cab¬ 
bage  and  Onion  Plants.  Leading  varieties.  500.  50c: 
1,000.  90c.  ALBANY  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Georgia. 

STATE  INSPECTED  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS. 
Write  for  prices.  FRED  SHEA.  Hoosiek  Falls,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

DORSETT  —  FAIRFAX  —  BLAKEMORE 
BIG  JOE  PREMIER 

Vigorous,  heavy  rooted,  tnie  to  name.  State  In.spected. 
Ask  for  free  catalog  giving  cultural  direction.s,  varietv. 
descriptions  and  prices.  Write  for  your  copy  now. 

M.  D.  ROBERTS,  Jesterville,  Maryland 

Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious.  IT.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids,  large  as  graiies. 
Buhel,  Rancoca.s,  Concord.  Jersey,  etc. 

I-Yr.  Plants  50  cents  each,  $5  dozen,  $40  per  100. 
3-Yr.  Bearing  Plants  $|  ea..  $10  per  doz..  $75  per  100, 

GEO.  A.  MORSE,  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 
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HOLSTEINS 

iir  from  our  accredited  and 

IT  c  \JTT c  f  negative  herds  a  few 
young  females  heavy  with  calf  by  our 
best  bulls  at  real  bargain  prices.  An 
excellent  foundation  herd. 


High  class  young  bulls  $100.00  and  up. 


RIVER  MEADOW  FARMS 

MC  LAURY  BROS. 

Portlandvillc  Otsego  County  ^cw  York 


Holstein 


BULL 

CALF 


BORN  NOVEMBER  8,  1935. 

Sire.  Sir  Daybreak  Prospect,  a  Carnation  br^ 
proven  sire.  Dam,  412  fat  3.6%.  A  light  colored, 
straight  deep  bodied  calf. 

Kutschbach  &  Son,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

Winfarm  HOLSTEINS 

BULL  CALF  -  BORN  NOV.  27,  1935 

SIRE:  Son  of  Ormsby  Sensation  45th. 

DAM:  17.341  milk,  603.4  fat  in  365  days  as  a 
three  yr.  old  on  2  time  milking  in  D.H.I.A. 

Huntting  C.  Winans,  Pine  Plains,  N.Y. 


Only  one  son  of  Femco 
Golden  Ormsby,  No.  641132 
left.  He  Is  more  white 
than  black:  nice  indi¬ 
vidual.  Born  April  1, 

1935.  His  dam  3.75  test.  H.  I.: 
a  daufthter  of  Locus  Waldorf  Se- 
gis:  his  dam  at  two  years  old,  25 
lbs.  butter  in  7  days;  100  lbs. 
butter  in  30  days.  First  check  for 
$100.00  secures  this  bargain. 

LOCUS  STOCK  FARM,  New  Berlin,  N.Y. 


C.  L.  BANKS 


Holstein- Friesian 

Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 

Sired  by  Royal  Creator.  His  dam  1107  lbs.  yearly 
Butter  Record.  Registered  and  Transferred  at 
FARMERS’  PRICES. 

Gulls  SIS.OO  Heifers  S25.00 

F.  C.  Whitney,  llion,  N.  Y. 


One  Registered  Holstein  BuK 

One  Year  Old 

Ten  Registered  Holstein  Cows 

T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested 

One  Registered  Guernsey  Cow 

Five  Grade  Guernsey  Cows 

L.  J.  LOIMERGAIM,  Homer,  N.Y. 


Holstein  Calves 

Bull  or  Heifer,  ten  days  old,  from  good  dams. 
Herd  Sire:  Sir  Inka  Ormsby  Veeman  638469. 
Dam:  1181  lbs.  butter  —  27235.8  lbs.  milk. 

Could  spare  a  few  cows. 

C.  S.  Harvey  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

SONS  OF  KING  BESSIE  ORMSBY  PIETERTJE  27th 
SIR  INKA  MAY  32nd. 

Herd  fully  accredited:  entirely  negative. 
Records  kept  for  the  past  12  years. 

JAMES  A.  YOUNG 
Angelica  R.  F.  D.  2  New  York 


Mastitis  T^esters 

IT  IS  estimated  by  reliable  authorities 
that  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  all 
dairy  cows  are  affected  in  some  degree 
with  mastitis.  This  is  probably  because 
mastitis  in  its  early  stages  is  hard  to 
detect  and  many  diarymen  are  un¬ 
aware  of  its  presence. 

Effective  treatment  of  the  disease 
depends  on  its  early  detection,  which 
may  mean  the  saving  of  valuable  pro¬ 
ducers  and  herd  production. 

One  of  the  best  methods  for  detect¬ 
ing  mastitis  is  the  Brom  Thymol  Blue 
Test.  One  dollar  ($1.00)  mailed  to 
Livestock  Department,  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  Ithaca,  New  York, 
will  bring  you  enough  Testers  to  make 
50  tests.  They  are  convenient  and 
simple  to  use. 


Barnyard  Gossip 

Vermont  College  Champion.  U.  V.  M. 
Arabelle,  a  Guernsey  bred  and  develop¬ 
ed  by  the  Vermont  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  is  reported  by  the 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  as 

Junior  Two  Year  Old  Champion  of 
Vermont.  In  addition  to  meeting  the 
calving  requirement,  Arabelle  produc¬ 
ed  9,912.6  poimds  of  milk  and  501 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  a  year.  Sire  of 
this  cow  is  Florham  Athlete,  who  has 
nine  daughters  in  the  university  herd, 
with  an  average  mature  equivalent, 
three  times  a  day  milking,  production 
of  9,195  pounds  of  5  per  cent  milk. 

^  ^  -.i: 

Beef  Breeders  to  Visit  Cornell.  May 
22  is  the  date  of  the  Second  Annual 
Beef  Cattle  Day  at  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  At  first  event 
last  year,  50  farmers  attended.  Be¬ 
cause  interest  in  beef  cattle  has  gone 
ahead  by  leaps  and'  bounds,  consider¬ 
ably  heavier  attendance  is  expected 
this  year.  Details  of  program  will  be 
announced  later,  but  it  is  expected  that 
morning  will  be  spent  in  talks  by 
prominent  authorities  on  breeding  beef 
cattle  and  that  the  afternoon  will  be 
spent  in  judging  contests  and  visits  to 
the  college  herd. 

Maine  Dairy  Leaders.  The  leading 
herd  in  milk  and  butterfat  production, 
as  recorded  by  the  Dairy  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Association,  is  that  of 
George  Rose  of  Greene.  He  has  a  four 
cow  Holstein  herd  that  has  made  good 
production  records  in  the  past  and  is 
still  keeping  it  up.  Average  produc¬ 
tion  for  February  was  1,318  pounds 
milk  and  49.2  pounds  fat.  His  nearest 
competitor  was  the  Jersey  herd  of  E. 
A.  Wixson  of  Winslow,  whose  herd  av¬ 
eraged  41  pounds  of  fat.  There  are  140 
herds  in  Maine  now  in  Dairy  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  As.sociations. 

❖  ❖ 

Ayrshires  Persistent.  Recently  bought 
by  Preston  Davenport  of  High  Brook 
Farms,  Cornwall  Bridge,  Conn.,  six 


Ayrshire  cows  have  a  total  age  of  92 
years,  an  average  of  15  years,  4  months 
each.  Oldest  is  past  18  and  one  is  the 
dam  of  13  calves.  The  six  have  produc¬ 
ed  64  calves  and  over  half  a  million 
pounds  of  milk. 

X  Former  owner  was  J.  Horace  Rambo 
of  Spring  City,  Pa.,  and  new  owner 
will  mate  them  to  Willoxton  Satisfac¬ 
tion,  grand  champion  at  National  Dairy 
Show  and  Eastern  States  Exposition. 

*  *  * 

National  Dairy  Show.  Directors  of  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Association  have  accepted 
invitation  of  Jack  Shelton,  president  of 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  backed 
up  by  dairy  organizations  of  Texas 
and  Oklahoma,  and  National  Dairy 
Show  will  be  held  during  Texas  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exposition  at  Dallas,  Texas. 
Dates  of  Dairy  Show  are  October  10-18. 


Livestock  Sales  and  Events 

Guernseys 

April  II  Dispersal  Sale,  Camp  Hill,  Pa.,  Samuel  T. 
Freeman  &  Co..  Mgrs. 

April  20  M.  T.  Phillips  Dispersal  Sale,  Maple  Shade 
Farm,  Pomeroy,  Pa. 

May  8  Dispersal  Sale,  Meadow  Brook  Farm.  Naz¬ 
areth,  Pa.  Dunn  &.  Harwood,  Sale  Mgrs. 

May  9  Western  New  York  Consignment  Sale,  Marion, 
N.  Y.  John  S.  Rich,  Sale  Mgr. 

May  18  Coventry- Florham  Sale.  Herrick-Merryman, 
Sale  Mgrs.,  Sparks.  Md. 

May  19  Chester  County,  Pa.,  Guernsey  Sale. 

May  20  Complete  dispersal  of  Joseph  G.  Kennel  Guern¬ 
sey  herd.  Atglen,  Pa.  H.  M.  Pate,  Chadds 
Ford  Jet.,  Pa.,  Sale  Mgr. 

May  23  Grassland  Farms  Dispersal,  Taconic,  Conn. 

June  I  New  York  Guernsey  Sale,  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Dunn  &  Harwood,  Sale  Mgrs. 

Jerseys 

May  30  Jersey  Sale.  Chester,  N.  Y. 

June  4  Jersey  Sale,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Holsteins 

April  2  70th  Eariville  Sale,  Eariville,  N.  Y.  R.  Aus¬ 
tin  Backus,  Sales  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

April  7  nth  Guelph  Sale,  Guelph,  Ont.  A.  A.  Bru- 
bacher,  Mgr.,  Breslau,  Ont. 

April  15  The  71st  Eariville  Sale.  Eariville,  N.  Y.  R. 

Austin  Backus,  Sale  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

April  29  Annual  Canadian  National  Sale,  Toronto, 
Canada.  R.  M.  Holtby,  Mgr.,  Port  Henry, 
Ont. 

May  5-6  Ohio  State  Sale,  Wooster,  Ohio.  Management 
of  Ohio  Holstein-Fri«sian  Assn.  T.  D.  Had¬ 
ley,  Field  Secy. 

May  13-14  The  72nd  Eariville  Sale,  Eariville,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Sale  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

May  18  Royal  Brentwood  Holstein  Sale.  Lauxmont 
Farms,  Wrightsville.  Pa. 

'  Aberdeen-Angus 

Mar.  30  Dutchess  County  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders  As¬ 
sociation  Sale  at  Bethel  Farm,  Inc.,  Frank 
Richards,  Mgr.,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Events 

April  9  Annual  meeting.  Vermont  State  Horticultural 
Society.  Rutland.  Vt. 

May  22  Second  annual  beef  cattle  day,  Cornell  Uni¬ 

versity,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

June  1-6  National  Holstein  Association  meeting.  In¬ 

dianapolis,  Ind. 

June  9-11  New  England  Institute  of  Cooperation.  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass. 

June  15-19  American  Institute  of  Cooperation.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  III. 

June  18  Annual  meeting.  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Assn.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (Home 

Department  meets  previous  day.) 

July  20-23  International  Baby  Chick  Show.  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Oct.  10-18  National  Dairy  Show.  Dallas,  Texas. 


ELCO  DAIRV  FARIVIS 

HERD  ACCREDITED  AND  NEGATIVE 

Offer  November  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

Brother  to  All-American  1934  and  1935.  Dam  2  year 
old  A.R.  record  516.25  lbs.  butter  in  Class  B.  3.6%  test. 

F»rice  $75.00 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Lind,  Grant  Ave.  City  Line,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

CATTLE  ADVERTISED  SOLD 

On  or  about  March  20  will  have  T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested 

SSE  lERSEYS  and 

,  c.  Reagan  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Tully,  New  York  Close  Springers  -  For  Sale 

ABERDEEN. 

Angus  Cattie 

now  offers  sons  of  Pridemere  of  Wheatland  2nd. 

1st  prize  N.  Y.,  Texas,  Kansas;  2nd  prize  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois  State  Fairs. 

ALSO  A  FEW  FEMALES. 

Clayton  C.  Taylor,  Lawtons,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SHOW  BULL  Born  September  13, 1935 

HERD  FULLY  ACCREDITED  AND  APPROVED. 
SIRE — Inbred  Man  O’War  from  a  604  lb.  fat  dam 
with  3.6  test. 

dam — 462.8  lbs.  fat  4%  test,  Sr.  3  yr.  old  in  C.T.A. 
Dam’s  sire  is  by  a  proven  son  of  that  great 
Ormsby  Korndyke  Lad. 

Dairymen’s  League  certificates  accepted. 

FRANK  6.  ELLIOTT  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y, 

Test  Type  Production 

Holstein  Bull  Calves  sired  by  our  1110  lb.  Strath¬ 
more  Bull  and  out  of  our  high  C.T.A.  Record  Proven 
Foundation  cows.  Will  transmit  these  qualities. 

BABY  CALVES  — $25  AND  UP. 

A  REAL  JULY  SHOW  BULL  CALF  SIRED  BY 
THE  ALL-AMERICAN  TONY. 

EDGEWOOD  FARMS 

Robert  C.  Church  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

ARERDEEN-ANGUS  for  BEEF 

ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  quality  cattle. 
They  are. of  the  most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the  best  producing 
blood  of  the  breed. 

BULLS  AND  FEMALES  ALWAYS  FOR  SALE. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc. 

W.  Alan  McGregor,  Mgr.  Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 

Evergreen  Farms 

Offers  Holstein  Bulls  with  75%  same  breeding  as  the 
world  champion  cow,  Carnation  0.  B.  King,  38.606 
milk,  1402  fat.  She  also  has  27  sisters  averaging 
1000  lb.  fat.  The  most  reliable  breeding. 

HERD  ACCREDITED  —  BANGS  CERT. 

Bonlds  &  Bartz  Nicholville,  N.  Y. 

For  Advertising  Rates 
in  These  Columns,  Write 

American  Agriculturist 

P.  O.  Box  514  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

g  Field  Farm 

Aberdeen-angus  cattle 

ONt  AND  TWO  YEAR  OLD  REGISTERED 
HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

KENNETH  B.  SCHLEY.  EDMUND  C.  FIELD, 

Owner.  Mgr. 

North  Branch,  N.  J.  Tel,  389  F  6 

Pine  Grove  Farms 

Guernseys 

We  have  sold  our  surplus  of  milk- 
ingr  cows,  but  we  still  have  a  few 
bulls  from  one  month  to  breeding 
age  sired  by  a  son  of  Langwater 
Valor,  and  out  of  record  dams. 
Reasonable. 

R.  F.  D.  No.  5  Binghamton,  N,  Y. 


FORGE 


TARBELL  FARMS 

Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative. 
Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmers’  prices. 
Also  a  few  females.  Write  or  come  to  see  us. 

Tarbell  Farms  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


WALDORF  FARMJS 


Guernsey 


BULL  CALVES  FROM  OUR 
SON  OF 

Bournedale  Rex  159247  and  from 
King’s  Advocator  126310, 

two  outstanding  sires. 

Accredited  —  OVER  100  HEAD  —  Blood -tested. 
CHHord  E.  Greene,  Mgr.  NORTH  CHATHAM,  N,  ¥. 


Valley  Mead 

GUERNSEYS 

ACCREDITED  —  NEGATIVE  —  MASTITIS  FREE 
Herd  average  410  lbs.  fat. 

Stocks  priced  according  to  dam’s  production. 

L  M.  RIPLEY 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  Phone,  Owasco,  N.  Y. 


Vallyvu  Farm  Guernseys 

HERD  SIRE,  VALOR’S  IMPROVER  146504  A.R. 
“Improver’s”  Sire,  Langwater  Valor  79775  A.  R.,  one 
of  the  greatest  Guernsey  sires. 

“Improver’s”  Dam,  Katonalis  Dew  Drop  76698  A.  R.  — 
16,505.5  lbs.  milk,  786  lbs.  fat;  first  in  Class  DD 
when  record  was  made. 

“Improver’s”  two  full  sisters  each  have  six  consecutive 
A.R.  records  that  average  13,034  lbs.  milk.  703  lbs.  fat. 
“IMPROVER’S”  BLOOD  WILL  HELP  YOU. 
VALLYVU  FARM,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

- A 

iooMng  for  Gucmseys; 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  DESIRABLE  GUERNSEYS. 
ALL  AGES,  OFFERED  FROM  ACCREDITED, 
NEGATIVE  HERDS. 

N.  Y.  STATE  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  CO-OP.,  Inc. 

305  Fayette  Park  Building 

Syracuse:,  new  york 


HOBBY  FARMS 

Guernseys 

Accredited  —  Negative 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

BULL  CALVES  from  record  stock. 

A  real  bargain  for  some  dairyman! 

Specially  priced  to  sell! 

Write  to 

E.  J.  BARRETT 

154  East  State  Street  Ithaca,  New  York 


Ayrshires . . . 

Seven  good  producing  cows  due  January  and  February. 
In  type  and  breeding  they  will  please  anyone. 
PRICE  $150.00. 

THREE  CHOICE  YOUNG  BULLS. 

Federally  Accredited  and  Blood  Tested. 

Guy  D.  Power  &  Son,  W.  Genesee  Rd.,  Auburn,  N.t. 


Ayrshires 


REGISTERED  AND  FULLY  ACCREDITED 
(EST  OF  BREEDING.  ALL  AGES  EITHER  SEX 
FOR  SALE. 

J.  Hartnett  Truxton,  N.  V. 


Aixierican  Agrriculturist,  March  28,  1936  1  1  (201) 


Raise  Your  Test . . . . 

WITH  BULLS  FROM  THE  BLOOD  OF 
THE  TWO  HIGHEST  PROVEN  JERSEY 
SIRES  IN  THE  STATE. 

ACCREDITED  —  BLOOD  TESTED. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Lndlowville, _ -  _ New  York 

VALLEY  VIEW  FARM 
Xhetford  Center,  Vt. 

Offers  two  year  old  Owl  Interest  Jersey  Bull. 

Dam  ex-State  Class  Champion,  12,264  lbs.  milk.  637  lbs. 
fat  at  two  years  (Silver  Medal);  12,923  lbs.  milk,  703 
lbs  fat  at  three  years  (Silver  and  Gold  Medal).  Grand¬ 
daughter  of  Gold  Medal  bull  Upwey  Interested  Owl. 
This  young  buli’s  sire  a  Silver  Medal  bull  with  two 
Gold  Medal  daughters,  he  by  the  Gold  Medal  bull  Owl 
interest  Termision.  Solid  color,  excellent  individual. 
PRICE  $200. 

Other  yearling  bulls  from  Medal  cows,  $100  up.  Accredited. 


Dual  Purpose 
Shorthorn  Bulls 

I  of  serviceable  age.  out  of 
cows  that  milk  8,000  to 
10.000  lbs.,  test  4.2%  to 
4.8%  butterfat.  With 
good  shorthorn  character 
and  colors. 


W.  J.  Brew  &  Sons, 
Bergen,  N.  Y. 


Cows  For  Sale 

T.B.  TESTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS. 

IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  Day  retest  GUARANTEED. 

E.  C.  TALBOT 

Leonarclsville,  New  York 

Young,  Acclimated,  Thoroughly  Broken  Teams  of 

Heavy  Farm  Horses 

Four  Pflatched  Teams  of  Mares  in  Foal. 

Pair  of  3  yr.  old  gray  Percheron  Mares,  wt.  2700  lbs. 
Pair  of  4  and  5  yr.  old  black  Percheron  Mares,  • 
wt.  3100  lbs. 

Pair  of  Belgian  Mares,  wt.  3300  lbs. 

Pair  of  4  and  5  yr.  old  brown  Percheron  Mares, 
own  sisters,  wt.  3100  lbs. 

ALSO  SIX  OTHER  YOUNG  MARES  IN  FOAL. 

Pair  Large  Mules,  8  and  9  years  old. 

WT.  3100  LBS. 

Teams,  colts,  mules  —  over  45  head  to  choose  from. 

We  make  no  exaggerated  representations  or  guaran¬ 
tees.  Bring  your  own  veterinarian.  Groom,  harness, 
work  these  horses  yourself. 

EA  KIORI  CT  SENECA  castle,  n.  y. 
■  RwDLt  Phone  —  Geneva  21F23 

Saddle  Horses 

LIVELY  LADY  —  Saddlebred  mare,  4  yrs.  old. 
15.3,  dappled  brown.  Foaled  in  Kentucky,  sire 
Brilliant  Star.  Broken  to  drive.  Ideal  for  lady 
to  ride. 

YANKEE  BOY—  Standard  bred  gelding,  10  yrs.. 

15  hands,  black.  Lots  of  life  and  style.  Jumper 
and  trick  horse. 

D.  R.  Freestone  Phone  148-J  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Bred 

Belgian 

Stallion 


Sorrel,  silver  mane  and 
tail.  Coming  three  years 
old.  Gentle,  broke  and  a 
beauty. 

Beaver  Dam  Farm 

Andrew  W.  Koonz  Selkirk,  N.Y. 


Horses  for  Sale 

High  Quality  Belg  ian  farm  and  draft 
horses,  roans  and  sorrels. 

SOME  WELL  MATCHED  TEAMS. 

A  LARGE  NUMBER  TO  CHOOSE  FROM. 

James  Burns  Phone  2F22  Bath,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Bred 

Percheron  Stallion 

5  Years  Old  -  Color  Black  -  Harness  Broken 


RAY  THOMPSON 

SAVONA,  N.  Y. 


Langston 

Farm 


Pure  Bred 


Belgians 


Through  our  connection  with  Holbert  Horse  Im¬ 
porting  Company  of  Greeley,  Iowa,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  furnish  imported  and  native  bred  stal¬ 
lions  and  mares  of  highest  quality. 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME. 

_  \ 

LANGSTON  FARM 

Alden,  New  York. 


A  Yield  of  84  1-4  Bushels  Shelled  Corn  to  the 
Acre  on  a  27  Acre  Field  and 
38,630  Pounds,  Ensilage  Corn  to  the  Acre  Were 
the  Measured  Yields  of  Croshaws  Yellow 
Dent  Corn  Made  on  My  Farm  in  1935. 

(Weights  taken  by  State  Agricultural  College.) 

For  nearly  20  years  this  strain  of  Reid's  Yellow 
Dent  has  'been  a  consistently  heavy  producer  and 
for  many  years  it  has  been  recommended  by  the 
N.  J.  Experiment  Station  as  one  of  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  for  South  and  Central  Jersey  Farms. 
Consult  N.  .J.  Bulletin  537  for  official  report  on 
this  corn. 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  REQUEST. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

David  Croshaw 

Phone  New  Egypt  126R4  Wrightstown,  N.  J. 


Cayuga  Soy  Beans 

CERTIFIED 

Cornell  DOUBLE-CROSSED  seed  corn. 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY  — LI M ITED  SUPPLY. 

HALSEY  FARM 

B.  H.  Duddleston  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


SEED  CORN 

Grower  of  Stowell's  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn. 
Shelled  and  graded.  Germination  better  than  90?o. 

$6.00  per  100  lbs. 

Less  than  100  lbs.  lOc  per  pound  F.O.B.  here. 

A.  J.  Miller  R.F.D.  2  Pittslord,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Corn 


West  Branch 
Sweepstakes 

Shelled  and  graded,  germination  better 
tban  90%.  $1.75  per  busbel,  or  will  sell 

entire  crop,  not  shelled,  $1.35  per  bu. 
F.O.B.  here. 

O.  A.  SHIREY,  Linden,  Pa. 


Write  for 
Prices 


Seed  Corn . . . 

New  Double-Cross,  Hybrid  29-3 
Cornell  No.  11 — Cayuga  Soy  Beans 

JERRY  A.  i»MlTH 

Field  Seed  Specialties 

Tompkins  County  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

Seed  Potatoes 

GOLD  COIN  EARLY  ROSE 

GREEN  MOUNTAINS  BURBANK’S 

IRISH  COBBLERS  PEACHBLOWS 

BEAUTY  OF  HEBRON  RURAL  RUSSETS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  20  VARIETIES. 

ROY  C.  HASTINGS 
R.  F.  D.  3  Malone,  N-  Y. 


Certified 


RURAL  RUSSET 

Seed  Potatoes 


Price  Reasonable. 

E.  A.  Weeks  Locke,  New  York 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

GROWN  FROM  PIONEER  RURAL  STRAIN. 

The  top  yielding  Smooth  Rural  Strain  in  Official  Tests. 
DISEASE  FREE. 

The  crop  of  Certified  Rurals  is  Short. 

Order  now  before  the  good  lots  are  sold  out. 

CriDrQT  I7ADMC  Webster,  Monroe 
rUKEiOl  rAltmO  county,  New  York 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

COBBLER  AND  SMOOTH  RURAL. 
Prices  quoted  on  any  quantity  or  grade 
Order  now  for  spring  delivery. 

J.  R.  Padget  Tully,  New  York 


ri  Certified  ri 

OEED  POTATOES 

SMOOTH  RURAL 

The  Home  ol  Superlative  Seed  lor  20  Years 

THE  CROSS  FARM  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Early  Cobblers  and  White  Russets. 
Carlots  or  truckloads. 

Also  Danish  Cabbage. 

Robert  D.  Knapp,  Ph.  Homer  20  F  31,  Preble,  N.  Y. 


— BARLEY _ 

CLIMAX  BEARDLESS 

Grows  tall  as  oats.  Excellent  for  mixtures. 
Out-yields  best  bearded  varieties. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

LONGACRE  FARM 

GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 


Certified  Wisconsin  No.  38 

BARLEY 

SMOOTH  AWNED,  HIGH  YIELDING. 

FIRST  AWARD  AT  ROCHESTER  SEED  SHOW. 
GERMINATION,  99%. 

Registered  Shropshire  Rams  in  Season. 

Lewis  F.  Allen  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


Baled  Hay  and  Straw 

All  grades  mixed  hay  and  alfalfa.  De¬ 
livered  by  truck  or  carload.  Write  or 
telephone  your  needs. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


Extra  Good  Quality 

Baled  Hay 


Harrison  J.  Wilcox  &  Son 


Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


Honey 


60  lbs.  white  extracted  $5.00. 
28  lbs.,  $2.50,  Amber  $4.20, 
Buckwheat  $4.20.  Not  prepaid. 
10  lbs.  white  extracted  post  paid 
$1.50.  Money-back  guarantee. 
Honey  is  the  real  health  sweet. 


F.  W.  Lesser  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Leghorns 


Hanson 

Strain 


Breeding  since  1926  with  foundation  stock  from 
Hanson’s  300  Double  Pedigree  Matings.  Paying 
Layers  —  Our  W.  N.  Y.  pen  last  year  averaged 
264  eggs  with  our  high  bird  319  eggs. 


Reds 


Parmenters 
R.  I.  Reds 


Superior  foundation  Breeders  recently  added  from 
their  Double  Pedigree  Mating  Select  Group. 
Sire's  dam's  records  from  240-300  eggs. 

ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD. 

Send  for  1936  Circular. 

Box  G  SENECA  FALLS,  N.Y. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  Bred  for  their  Early  Develop¬ 
ment,  and  Heavy  Production  of  Large  Eggs. 
BARRED  ROCKS  —  Heavy  layers  of  Large  Eggs. 

Breeders  B.W.D.  tested.  Send  for  Circular. 
Seneca  Falls  R.  D.  2  Box  S55  New  Vor*- 


WOODS’  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

ROP  pullet  flock  average  for  1935  was:  244.32  eggs, 
26.3  oz.  per  doz.  egg  weight;  4.56  lbs.  body  weight. 

4  of  our  hens  laid  over  300  eggs  last  year. 

At  the  1934  New  York  State  Fair  Woods’  White 
Leghorns  won  five  firsts,  seven  seconds,  two  thirds. 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  detailed  information. 
BOOK  YOUR  ORDERS  NOW  FOR  1936  DELIVERY. 


ROBERT  WOODS 


BALDWINSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  1411 
"TAc  Strain  Brtd  for  Lar^e  Uniform  Whitt  Always.’* 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested 

Our  past  literature  proves  that  we  have  pioneered 
the  method  of  breeding  from  strong  families  rather 
than  a  few  phenomenal  individuals.  Now  years 
ahead  on  longevity,  type  and  egg  quality.  Bred  24 
years  by  a  man  who  knows  leghorns  and  how  to 

(breed  them.  Get  this  advance  breeding  in  Clover- 
dale  Breeding  Stock.  Price  List  free. 

I  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

I  F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons  R.  0. 1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Four  Week  Old 
LeghornPullets  in  Season 

The  Rogers  Farms,  Bergen,  N.Y. 


Mrs.  Shoemaker’s  n  J  n  I 

Contest  Winning  DarXed  KOCkS 

II  Official  Contest  Records  to  297  Big 

I  Eggrs.  Early  feathering,  yellow  les^ged, 
I  big  birds. 

Seidel -Tancred  IJ/L ’x  f  L 

Big  Type  W Rite  Leghoms 

All  matings  headed  by  males  purchased 
direct  from  W.  A.  Seidel  from  hens  laying 
240-282  chalk  white  eggs.  Large  egg  size 
proven  officially  by  our  own  contest  pens. 

ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD. 
Send  at  once  for  our  descriptive  price  list. 

B.  F.  Kahler  &  Son 

Hnghesville  R.  D.  1  Pennsylvania 

Barred  F*lymoutli  Rooks 
IVcw  Hampstiires 

INDIVIDUAL  RECORDS  UP  TO  326  EGGS. 
CONTEST  PEN— 239  EGGS— 250  POINTS  AVERAGE. 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

ABORTION  FREE. 

THF  GLFN  SPRINGS  CORPORATION 

Watkins  Glen,  New  York 


IPEDICREED  LEGHORNS 


HIGHEST  LEGHORN  PEN 

All  U.  S.  Contests  in  1934,  in  1935 

Our  Storr.s  Conte.sts  Pen-s  won  Nation¬ 
al  Honors,  two  consecutive  years.  Av. 
29.3  Egg.s:  308  Pts.  per  Hen.  Highe.st 
Pen.  all  Breeds,  Georgia  and  Vine- 
land  Hen  Conte, St.  Poultry  Item 
Trophy  Winner.  1934. 

5  Generations,  Progeny  Tested 
Breeding  back  of  every  Male. 
270-342  EGG  DAMS 
300-342  EGG  SIRES. 

One  of  outstanding  Proven  Strains  of 
U.  S.  Customers  make  high  average 
Livability  and  Egg  Production  Ilec- 
ords  with  Kauder  I..eghoni.s. 

Send  for  New  FREE  Catalog. 


PROGENY 
TESTED 
MALE  833 
176  Daughters 
Averaged : 
264  Eggs 
Egg  Weight 
25.8  oz. 
per  dozen. 
LIVABILITY 


12  mo.  90.9% 

Kauder's  Pedigreed  Leghorns,  BoxlOB,  New  Paltz,  N.Y. 

Large  Laying  Leghorns 

N.  Y.  Officially  Banded  Breeding  Males 
10%  discount  on  early  orders. 

Write  for  our  1936  Matings. 

EGG  A.IVD  A.F»F»LE  EA.RIV1 

JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS 

Box  A.,  Trumansburg,  Mew  YorK 


ERTIFIED  Leghorns 

BREEDING  UP  TO  355  EGGS. 

During  the  past  18  years  we  have  had  more 
birds  Certified  than  any  other  poultryman  in 
New  York  State. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Hartu/icJi  Quality 
S.  C.  White  ILesihorns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  BY  LAB.  TUBE  METHOD. 

All  males  used  are  from  R.O.P.  Dams  who  have 
laid  225  eggs  or  better. 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  1936  DELIVERY. 

HARTWICK  HATCHERY,  Hartwick,  N.Y. 


RICHQUALITY 

Certified  Leghorns 

,  ESTABLISHED  IN  191  i 


WALLACE  H  RICH 


Largest  CertHied  Flock 
in  New  York  State 
Real  production  poultry  —  write  us  your  needs. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red 

Hatching  Eggs 

B.W.D.  —  Clean  —  Prices  reasonable. 

Webster  Poultry  Farm 

Clark  St.  Road  R.  F.  D.  3  Auburn,  New  York 


F*edligree<l 


White  Leghorns 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 

Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

or  write  for  prices,  etc. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  BREEDING  COCKERELS 
AT  THIS  TIME. 

D£ROY  TAYLOR 


(202)  12 


VALUABLE  BOOKOn 

FEEDING  sent  to  you  FREE 


All  the  important  facts  about  success¬ 
ful,  profitable  feeding  condensed  into 
simple,  understandable  form.  Explains 
the  rules  to  follow  for  business  suc¬ 
cess  in  feeding  —  dairy  cattle,  beef 
cattle,  swine,  sheep,  poultry,  horses. 
Write  today  for  this  latest  edition  of 
Bulletin  AA-328  "Practical  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  including  the  Master  Feeding 
Chart  —  both  sent  free  on  request. 

Linseed  Meal  Educational  Committee 
754  N.  4th  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  PROTEIN  FEED 


MILK  COOLERS 


COMPLETE  —  COMPACT  —  PORTABLE 
JUST  PLUG  IN  — NO  EXTRAS 

COST  LESS  TO  BUY 
AND  TO  OPERATE 

STEIN  HORST  COOLERS  are  priced  at 

low  as  $  1 09.SO  for  the  2-40  qt.  can  size  and 
$lS0-50  for  the  3-40  qt.  can  size,  for  the 
Electric  motor  driven  models.  There  are  10  other 
sizes  from  4  to  24  can  capacities  at  proportion¬ 
ately  low  prices.  Complete  and  ready  to  use 
when  received  on  your  farm. 


Write  at  once  tor  illustrated  folder  describing  these 
COMPLETE  — PERFECTLY  BALA  NCED  —  G  U  AR- 
ANTEED  milk  coolers.  You'll  be  surprised  at  the 
low  Prices  and  convenient  terms.  A  post  card  will 
do.  Write  today  to: 

EMIL  STEINHORST  &  SONS,  Inc. 

UTICA  MEW  YORK 


BEAT<^^''PRICES 


Prices  ofSilo  materials  are  steadily  advanc¬ 
ing.  We  have  large  stocks  of  high-grade 
materialspurchased  before  recent  increases. 
It’s  money  in  your  pocket  to  get  our  price 
protection  on  any  one  of  the  famous  Craine 
8  Silos  now. 


NEW  KOROK  5100,000.00  SILO 

The  result  of  8  continuous  years  of  tests  and 
experimentation.  No  Mortar  Joints,  no  Ce¬ 
ment — Acid  Proof.  All  vitreous  tile — smooth 
inside  like  a  glass  bottle — handsome  Tap¬ 
estry  exterior  finish.  The  greatest  Silo  ad¬ 
vancement  in  35  years.  Exclusively  a  Craine 
8  development. 

FREE  BOOK  ON  MOLASSES  SILAGE 

Interesting  information  gathered  from  best 
authorities.  Write  for  your  copy.  Address 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


329  Acre,  Livingston  County,  Dairy  and 

GENERAL  FARM.  196  acres  tillaKC,  8:-l  pa.sture.  59 
wootLs.  lO  room  hou.se,  44  ft.  bam  with  99  ft.  ell,  cow 
stable.  Other  buildinss.  Properly  handled  farm  should 
carrv  50  cows  and  25  acre.s  ot  cash  crops.  A  pood  op¬ 
portunity  at  low  investment.  $4,000.  Lons  term  easy  pay¬ 
ments.  ‘  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


$3267  Income,  200  Acres 

Pine  l2-room  house,  Grude-A  barn  40x80.  .silo,  oilier 
A-1  bldg.s.,  insured  $8000;  150  acre.s  tractor  fields,  19:55 
hay  cut  150  ton-s,  partly  alfalfa:  large  home  orchard, 
city  nearby:  real  sacrifice  value  at  $7000  Including  17 
cows  and  lieifers,  bull,  liorses,  tractor  eauipment,  farm 
machinery,  crops;  only  $2000  down,  pg.  31  New  Spring 
catalog  800  bargains.  Free, 

ST  ROUT  AGENCY,  255- R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


A/-VO  nairxr  Poultry  and  General  Parra,  Estab- 
OOO-ACrc  UalTyf  Ushed  busine.ss  of  a  Ma.ster  Farm¬ 
er.  Good  buildings,  gas.  electricity,  nmning  water.  62 
Registered  Ayrshire  Cattle,  1500  hens.  Will  sell  farm 
with  or  without  stock  and  equipment.  5  Miles  from 
city  of  Homell,  14  mile  from  village. 

MRS.  I.  D.  KARR,  ALMOND,  N.  Y. 


$1000-down,  gets  farm  150  acres, 

good  buildings.  $2800.  Tourist.s’  inn  hotel,  30  rooms, 
licensed.  Write  Mr.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y..  Agt. 


f**  n  II  O  25th  anniversary  catalog  200  farms  and 
r  A  If  M  V  village  homes.  Finger  Lakes  Region. 
I  n  ll  III  w  New  low  prices.  Real  opportiuiities. 

F.  C.  McCARTY.  R.  5.  AUBURN.  N.  Y. 


Europe  Faces 
Grave  Crisis 


SINCE  March  7th,  when  the  roll  of 
German  regimental  drums  was  sud¬ 
denly  heard  along  the  River  Rhine  for 
the  first  time  since  1919,  European 
statesmen  have  been  sitting  on  a  hot 
spot.  Meeting  in  London  as  this  is 
written  are  League  of  Nations’  Council 
and  Locarno  powers,  trying  to  find 
peaceful  way  out  of  critical  situation 
created  by  Germany’s  scrapping  of 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  Locarno 
Treaty  clauses  which 
kept  Rhineland  free  from 
German  troops. 

Putting  soldiers  in  the 
Rhineland  is  second  time 
Germany  has  broken  her 
treaty  promises.  On 
March  16,  1935,  Hitler 
denounced  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  which  limited 
Germany’s  army  and 
fortifications,  and  told 
the  world  that  Germany 
meant  to  re-arm  as  fast 
as  possible.  Treaty  had 
limited  German  army  to 
100,000  men;  today,  Ger¬ 
man  army  is  430,000 
strong,  outfitted  with 
most  modern  weapons  of 
leath.  Also,  although 
treaty  forbade  Germany 
to  have  battleships,  sub¬ 
marines,  and  airplane 
carriers,  she  is  now 
building  all  types  of 
these,  and  has  moreover 
a,n  air  fleet  of  700 
planes. 


Developments  Since  March  7th 

1.  France  immediately  summoned 
League  of  Nations’  Council  to  act  on 
the  crisis,  and  flatly  refused  to  consider 
new  peace  program  which  Hitler  pro¬ 
posed  along  with  his  reoccupation  of. 
Rhineland.  (Hitler  offered  to  sign  new 
non-aggression  treaty  and  air  pact  with 
his  western  neighbors). 

2.  After  German  soldiers  goose-step¬ 
ped  into  Rhineland,  France  massed 
more  French  soldiers  along  her  eastern 
front.  Estimated  that  she  has  100,000 
soldiers  there  now.  Hitler  claims  to 
have  only  20,000  troops  in  Rhineland, 
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Sermany’s  Excuses 

Hitler’s  two  pretexts 
:or  breaking  the  treaties 
ire : 

1.  That  Germany,  as  a 
itanquished  nation  in 
L919.  was  forced  to  sign 
Treaty  of  Versailles, 
svhich  not  only  imposed 
upon  her  an  impossibly 
large  war  debt,  crippled 
her  military  strength, 
and  stripped  her  of  her 
colonies  and  other  pre¬ 
war  territories,  but  also 
forbade  her  army  to  oc¬ 
cupy  and  fortify  her  own 
Rhineland.  ( Allied 
troops,  following  close  of 
World  War,  occupied  all 
German  territory  be¬ 
tween  Rhine  and  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Luxembourg 
until  June  30,  1930,  when 
the  last  British,  French, 
and  Belgium  troops  left 
there.  American  Army 
of  Occupation  quit  Rhine¬ 
land  by  January  10, 
1923). 

2.  Hitler’s  second  ex¬ 
cuse  is  that  France  and 
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The  shaded  area  on  this  map  is  the  “Rhineland,” 
over  which  all  Europe  is  now  excited.  The  Rhine¬ 
land  is  part  of  Germany,  but  their  troops  have  been 
kept  out  of  it  since  1919,  under  treaties  of  Versailles 
and  Locarno.  On  March  7th,  Hitler  electrified  the 
world  by  marching  his  troops  into  it  without  any¬ 
body’s  permission.  Since  World  War,  France  has 
put  up  a  real  “Keep  Out”  sign  for  her  German 
neighbors.  (Note  on  map  line  of  ^French  under¬ 
ground  fortifications  stretching  from  Luxemburg  to 
Switzerland).  On  their  side,  Germans  have  had  no 
troops  within  25  miles  of  France  at  one  point,  and 
over  100  miles  at  others. 

At  Strasbourg  (French  city  on  Rhine,  just  about 
on  level  with  Nancy  on  this  map),  French  and  Ger¬ 
mans  can  look  across  the  river  at  each  other.  Only 
a  bridge,  protected  at  French  end  with  soldiers  and 
artillery,  separates  the  city  from  the  German  town 
on  the  opposite  bank.  The  writer  spent  the  summer 
of  1933  in  Strasbourg  and  often  saw  a  stream  of 
tired  people  pouring  across  the  bridge  at  the  end  of 
a  working  day  —  working  people,  both  French  and 
Germans,  who  seemed  to  take  each  other  for  grant¬ 
ed.  The  other  bank  was  close  enough  so  that  Ger¬ 
man  families  peacefully  strolling  in  the  park  could 
be  seen,  the  only  disturbing  thing  in  view  being  a 
large  Nazi  flag  fluttering  in  the  breeze.  Today,  with 
troops  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  the  peoples  of 
these  two  nations  look  at  each  other  once  again 

with  fear  and  hate.  —Map  courte-sy  of  New  York  Times 


Russia,  by  recently  mak¬ 
ing  a  mutual  defense  pact  in  case  of 
attack  by  Germany,  have  themselves 
broken  Locarno  Treaty.  France  says 
her  pact  with  Russia  does  not  break 
treaty.  (By  Treaty  of  Locarno,  drawn 
up  in  1925,  Germany,  Belgium,  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  Italy  guaranteed 


number  between 


but  opinion  puts 
60,000  and  90,000. 

3.  League  Council  invited  Germany 
to  attend  London  meeting,  where  she 
will  be  on  trial  for  treaty-breaking. 
(Germany  is  not  now  a  League  mem- 

_ _  _ ^  ^ _  her,  having  left  Leagrue  in  1933).  Hit- 

peace  in  western  Europe,  and  again  put  ler  finally  agreed  to  send  delegate,  and 
their  O.K.  on  Versailles  Treaty  rule  his  representative  is  now  in  London. 
Dhat  Germans  should  keep  troops  out  Sdhie  say  only  outcome  of  League 
3f  Rhineland.  Locarno  Treaty  was  Coimcil  meeting  will  be  adoption  by 
voluntarily  signed  by  Germany,  mak-  League  of  Franco-Belgium  resolution 
ing  it  more  to  her  discredit  to  break  it) .  condemning  Germany. 
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All  Locarno  powers  seem  to  agree 
on  Germany’s  guilt,  but  are  unable  to 
agree  on  punishment.  France  and  Bel¬ 
gium  are  holding  out  for  stern  action; 
Great  Britain  wants  to  compromise, 
with  both  sides  giving  in  on  some 
things.  Both  she  and  Italy  have  re¬ 
fused  to  agree  to  sanctions,  against 
Germany.  Russia,  France’s  friend  and 
Germany’s  enemy,  is  loud  against  Hit¬ 
ler  and  ready  to  back  up  France  at 
drop  of  hat. 

SLANT:  Hitler’s  new  peace  propos¬ 
als  have  merit,  and  would  be  welcomed 
by  Locarno  powers  and  League  of  Na¬ 
tions’  Council  if  he  would  call  back 
part  of  his  Rhineland  troops  or  give 
some  other  sign  of  good  faith.  Natur¬ 
ally,  France  and  other  powers  don’t  see 
much  use  in  signing  new  treaties  with 
a  man  who  has  no  regard  for  old  ones. 
The  British,  however,  will  “try  anything 
that  leads  away  from  war”  and  will 
undoubtedly  exert  every  effort  to  con¬ 
struct  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Versailles 
and  Locarno  Treaties  a  new  “collective 
security”  for  Europe. 


•  More  Money  W anted 
For  Relief 


IN  SPECIAL  message  on  March  18th, 
President  asked  Congress  to  fork 
over  another  billion  and  a  half  for  re¬ 
lief  purposes  for  fiscal  year  of  1937. 
Said  would  be  about  81,600,000,000  left 
over  from  1936  to  add  to  this  sum. 
President  figures  that  over  five  million 
families  need  government  help,  either 
through  straight  dole  or  works-relief. 


SLANT:  Charges  of  graft  and  waste 
in  handling  relief  are  being  heard  on 
all  sides.  Some  attacks  can  be  laid  to 
election  year  noises,  but  many  are  bas¬ 
ed  on  facts.  When  President  asked  for 
four  billion  works-relief  fund  last  year, 
he  made  solemn  pledge  to  keep  politics 
out  of  spending  of  it,  but  it  can’t  be 
done. 


•  ‘*The  Rains  Descended 
and  the  Floods  Camel” 

Melted  by  heavy  rains,  the  great 
snow  and  thick  ice  of  longest, 
hardest  winter  in  a  generation  caused 
a  flood  only  equalled  by  terrific  one  of 
last  July.  Every  creek  became  a  roar¬ 
ing  river,  every  river  a  raging  torrent, 
causing  millions  in  damage,  destroying 
hundreds  of  homes,  and  drowning 
scores  of  people. 

In  Pennsylvania  thirty  people  were 
reported  dead.  In  Pittsburgh  situation 
was  terrible  and  horror  was  increased 
by  failure  of  all  public  service  facilities 
and  by  fire,  explosions,  and  that  most 
horrible  of  all  troubles  in  such  times, 
robbery  and  pillage.  Nine  hundred 
national  guardsmen  patrolled  city  to 
preserve  order  and  help  afflicted. 

Few  eastern  States  escaped.  Heavy 
snows  of  northern  New  England  melted 
and  roared  downward  to  sea,  covering 
some  of  the  valleys  from  hill  to  hilt 
It  will  take  millions  to  replace  bridges 
and  repair  highways.  Binghamton’s 
flood  was  the  worst  ever.  Hundreds 
were  forced  to  leave  their  homes.  To 
add  to  troubles,  worst  sleet  and  ice 
storm  in  years  ruined  trees  in  central 
New  York,  probably  injured  this  sea¬ 
son’s  fruit  supply,  and  put  hundreds 
of  miles  of  telephone,  telegraph,  and 
power  lines  out  of  business.  Cities  and 
smaller  communities  were  entirely 
without  public  service,  communication 
was  cut  off. 

The  little  city  of  Johnstown,  in  west¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  some  75  miles  from 
Pittsburgh,  was  badly  hit  by  the  flood, 
recalling  vividly  to  memories  of  older 
persons  terrible  experience  with  the 
Johnstown  flood  of  1889.  Then,  after 
record-breaking  rains  in  the  last  of 
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May,  a  dam  across  the  river,  12  miles 
above  city,  gave  way,  releasing  great 
body  of  water  more  than  60  feet  deep. 
It  swept  down  the  narrow  valley,  which 
is  bordered  with  steep  hills  on  each 
side,  with  a  head  of  water  20  feet  high 
and  traveling  at  a  speed  of  more  than  20 
miles  an  hour.  Within  an  hour  it  had 
almost  ruined  city  of  Johnstown  and 
completely  destroyed  seven  other  towns 
in  the  valley,  resulting  in  a  $12,000,000 
loss  of  property  and  death  of  3,000  per¬ 
sons.  If  you  think  we  of  these  times 
have  all  the  flood  trouble,  remember 
Johnstown. 

SLANT:  In  morning  papers  describ¬ 
ing  floods  were  also  other  headlines 
telling  of  European  war  crisis.  It 
would  seem  that  even  nature  has  com¬ 
bined  with  mankind  to  make  these  the 
most  difficult  times  of  modern  history. 
However,  perhaps  it  is  better  to  get  it 
all  over  with  at  once,  so  that  with  the 
coming  of  spring  we  can  hope  to  look 
forward  to  a  little  peace  and  quiet  and 
normal  living  again. 


•  Chester  Davis,  AAA 
Administrator,  Out 


CHESTER  C.  DAVIS,  AAA  admini¬ 
strator,  has  been  sent  to  Europe  by 
President  Roosevelt,  to  study  foreign 
market  outlets  for  farm  commodities, 
and  in  his  place  President  has  appoint¬ 
ed  H.  R.  Tolley,  former  assistant  to 
Mr.  Davis,  as  acting-administrator,  to 
carry  out  new  five  hundred  million  soil 
conservation  program. 

In  making  change  President  Roose¬ 
velt  commended  Mr.  Davis  for  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  services  as  AAA  administra¬ 
tor. 

SLANT:  To  Chester  Davis,  more 
than  to  anybody  else  in  AAA,  goes 
credit  for  what  little  commonsense 
there  '  was  in  program.  Washington 
gossip  says  Davis  was  removed  because 
of  his  sound  views  and  his  insistence 
that  heads  be  kept  out  of  the  clouds 
in  administering  government  programs 
for  agriculture.  Secretary  Wallace 
denies  that  Davis  was  forced  out.  We 
hope  he  is  right. 

Mr.  Davis  follows  footsteps  of  George 
N.  Peek,  first  AAA  administrator,  who 
was  also  removed  to  study  European 
markets.  That  seems  to  be  a  good 
pocket  for  government  farm  executives 
who  will  not  go  along  with  Secretary 
Wallace  and  some  others  of  his  associ¬ 
ates  on  government  schemes.  Slowly, 
one  by  one,  men  in  Washington  with 
sound  conservative  views,  are  either  re¬ 
signing  or  being  changed  to  positions 
of  little  influence. 


Farm  Credit  News 


Loans  on  a  Sounder  Basis 


During  first  two  months  of  1936, 
production  credit  associations  in 
New  England,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey  lent  nearly  $700,000  more  for 
short-term  farm  working  capital  than 
during  same  period  of  1935.  Thirteen 
New  York  associations  accounted  for 
$400,000  of  this  increase. 

Lending  principally  so  farmers  can 
pay  cash  for  spring  supplies  and  new 
equipment,  the  first  two  months’  loans 
totalled  $1,652,000  to  2,033  farmers  as 
compared  to  less  than  $1,000,000  in  first 
two  months  of  last  year.  Biggest  in¬ 
crease  was  on  Long  Island,  where  loans 
jumped  from  $80,000  to  $168,000.  Oth¬ 
er  associations  which  doubled  their 
volume  are  at  Poughkeepsie,  Rochester, 
Albion,  Middletown,  Batavia,  Geneva, 
Ithaca,  Sydney  and  Schenectady  in 
New  Yorl^ State;  Auburn,  Maine,  and 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont. 

Operating  ^  cooperatively,  loans  are 
made  by  local  farmer-directors  on  basis 
of  applicants’  needs  for  credit  and  abil¬ 


ity  to  repay.  To  cut  red  tape  and  save 
time  in  handling  loans,  associations  re¬ 
cently  adopted  shortened  application 
form;  now  have  funds  from  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  loans  can  be  advanced-prompt- 
ly  to  borrowers.  Time  required  for  a 
new  loan,  usually  two  weeks;  for  re¬ 
peat  borrowers  who  have  established 
their  credit,  few  days. 

SLANT:  Now  in  their  third  year. 
Production  Credit  Associations  are  at¬ 
tracting  farmers  who  have  waited  to 
see  “how  they  work.”  Prime  advant¬ 
ages  :  loans  made  for  convenient  periods 
of  time;  big  savings  available  to  farm¬ 
ers  who  borrow  at  5  per  cent  and  pay 
cash  for  what  they  buy.  Farmers  are 
not  borrowing  more  money.  They  are 
only  getting  their  credit  on  a  sounder 
basis. 


•  Want  to  Consolidate 
Railroad  Stations 


To  SAVE  millions,  railroads  want  to 
consolidate  their  terminals  in  11 
cities.  In  Chicago  alone,  saving  would 
amount  to  $10,000,000.  ALso  would  be 
great  convenience  to  traveling  public, 
in  not  having  to  change  from  station 
to  station  in  same  city. 

Railroad  labor,  however,  objects  that 
much  consolidation  of  terminals  would 
throw  200,000  men  out  of  work,  thus 
bringing  up  old  problem  of  displace¬ 
ment  of  men  by  machinery  and  mod¬ 
em  efficiency  methods. 

Ending  June  16  is  Emergency  Trans¬ 
portation  Act  which  forbids  savings  at 
expense  of  labor.  President  Roosevelt, 
speaking  on  subject,  said  that  work¬ 
men  and  railroads  should  get  together 
when  Emergency  Act  ends,  and  not  de¬ 
pend  too  much  on  legislation.  Labor 
unions  have  asked  railroads  for  a 
“stand-by”  period  of  one  year  before 
consolidation  of  terminals  is  made,  thus 
giving  opportunity  for  labor  and  rail¬ 
roads  to  work  out  problem  by  peaceful 
methods. 


Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House,  Winifred  E.  Wise 

Of  special  interest  to  young  folks  is 
this  true  story  of  a  heroine  whose  ideal¬ 
istic  life  work  brought  world  recognition. 

How  to  Grow  Annual  Flowers,  Victor  H.  Ries 

A  compact,  inexpensive  handbook  which 
will  find  a  welcome  place  in  the  library 
of  every  home  gardener,  illustrated  with 
pen  and  ink  drawings. 

Diane,  the  Huntress,  Grace  Hart  Seely 

A  glamorous  study  of  the  remarkably 
clever  and  beautiful  woman,  Diane  de 
Poiters.  The  book  captures  the  romance 
and  horror,  the  intrigues,  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  squalor  of  France’s  most  fasci¬ 
nating  neriods. 

Roxana,  Clarence  Budington  Kelland 

A  romance  about  a  small-town  gal  who 
sets  the  big  town  on  its  ear.  She  came 
from  the  sticks,  bringing  Grandma  along 
with  her,  and  full  of  bright  ideas.  How 
she  succeeded  in  Uncle  Jotham’s  restau¬ 
rant  makes  bright  reading. 


I  Good  Movies  to  See 

I  


The  Story  of  Louis  Pasteur 

An  inspiring  picture  of  the  life  of  the 
man  who  convinced  a  skeptical  world  of 
the  existence  of  germs,  and  discovered 
methods  of  fighting  successfully  some  of 
mankind’s  dreaded  maladies. 

The  Country  Doctor 

Outstanding  novelty  film  of  the  year, 
involving  the  Dionne  quintuplets.  A  screen 
play  that  is  a  masterful  combination  of 
genuine  pathos  and  high  humor. 

Follow  the  Fleet 

Ginger  Rogers  and  Fred  Astaire  score 
another  success  in  a  rollicking  story  of 
the  navy,  with  lots  of  fine  dancing  and 
music. 


The  Most 

Underpriced  Car 


in  America! 


To  get  all  the  expensive  mechanical  features  listed  below — 
outside  of  the  Ford  V-8 — you  would  have  to  combine 
6  or  7  of  the  best  cars  built.  That  is  why,  without  even 
considering  beauty  and  riding  comfort,  this  is  the  most 
underpriced  car  in  America. 

Before  you  choose  any  new  car,  learn  what  these  fea¬ 
tures  mean.  See  your  nearest  Ford  Dealer  today. 

YOVR  FORD  DEALER 


In  no  car  under  $1645  — except  Ford 

V-8  ENGINE— Proved  on  the  road  by  over  2,500,000 
Ford  V-8’s. 

FORD  LOW  CENTER  OF  GRAVITY— Passengers  ride  lower 
than  in  any  other  car  under  $1995. 

FORD  BRAKING  SURFACE— per  pound  of  car  weight- 
greater  than  any  other  car  under  $3195. 

In  no  car  under  $1275  — except  Ford 

THE  CENTERPOISE  RIDE— Passengers  cradled  between 
springs. 

FREE  ACTION  ON  ALL  4  WHEELS— Transverse  springs  cut 
down  tilt  and  side-sway. 

44- floating  rear  axle— Car  weight  on  housing,  not 
on  axle  shaft. 


Only  in  cars  costing  $250  more  than  Ford 

TORQUE-TUBE  DRIVE— Gives  you  greater  safety  and 
roadability. 

CENTRIFORCE  CLUTCH— Easier  pedal  action.  Longer  life. 
DUAL  DOWN-DRAFT  CARBURETOR— Maximum  gas  mile- 
age.  Quicker  cold  weather  starting. 

$25  A  MONTH  —After  usual 

low  down  -  payment  buys  any  Ford 
V-8  passenger  car  or  light  commer¬ 
cial  unit  under  new  Authorized  Ford 
finance  plan  of  Universal  Credit  Co. 

-*/2  of  1%  a  month,  figured  on 
original  unpaid  balance,  including 
insurance.  Attractive  UCC  terms  on 
used  cars  also. 


—  standard  accessory  group 
including  bumpers  and 
spare  tire  extra. 
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IT  may  be  a  surprise  to  many  users 
of  the  shipping-point  inspection  ser¬ 
vice  that  it  is  maintained  in  New  York 
State  with  but  one  permanent  employee 
besides  the  director.  Most  of  its  work 
is  carried  on  v/ith  help  of  temporary 
employees  licensed  by  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  who  migrate  v/ith  the  harvest 
season  from  state  to  state. 

Also,  this  service  is  self-supporting. 
These  facts  are  cited  by  the  New 
York  State  Perishable  Fruit  Commis¬ 
sion  in  recommending  to  Legislature 
provision  be  made  for  employing  eight 
permanent  inspectors.  Advantages  are 
obvious.  Efficiency  of  service  is  credit¬ 
ed  to  H.  S.  Duncan,  who  has  fathered 
it  since  he  started  it. 


See  New  Spray  Needed 
The  commission  also  asks  $10,000  be 
appropriated  to  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station  to  carry  on  research  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  find  a  harmless  substitute  spray 
in  place  of  lead  arsenate.  Fruit  and 
vegetable  growers  will  approve  of  this. 

There  may  be  some  argument  about 
the  commission’s  bill  to  eliminate  dis¬ 
tinction  between  open  and  closed  pack¬ 
ages  of  apples.  Present  grading  law 
applies  only  to  closed  packages.  I  have 
been  puzzled  by  rulings  on  open  and 
closed  packages  which  seem  to  be  de¬ 
signed  to  enable  one  to  skirt  around  the 
law.  Commission’s  entire  recommenda¬ 
tion  on  this  subject  is  “lifted”  from 
comment  I  made  some  time  ago. 

In  answer  to  some  critics,  I  wish  to 
say  I  do  not  favor  imposing  restric¬ 
tions  which  will  make  it  difficult  to  sell 
apples.  I  believe  change  in  the  law 
would  make  it  easier  to  sell  apples.  It 
merely  means  every  package  would  be 
marked  as  to  grade  or,  if  not  graded, 
marked  “unclassified.” 

Where  is  there  any  drawback  in 
that? 


Commission  Would  Stay 
Commission  wishes  to  continue  its 
existence  for  a  fourth  year,  with  an¬ 
other  appropriation.  Its  first  recom¬ 
mendation  is  for  creation  of  a  Division 
of  Perishable  Fruits  in  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Commission  further  asks  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  “investigate  problems  of  the 
vegetable  grower.”  I  have  found  no  de- 


If  an  old  line  steel 
frame  harrow  is  a 
good  one  and  rates  40, 


THEN  CONSIDER  THE  WEED  HOG: 


Every  Farmer  will  want  to  go  forward  with  THE 
WEED  HOG  when  he  gets  information  from  the  nearest 
Distributor.  Hi  Bar  and  Narro  Frame  WEED  HOG 
folders  on  re<iuest  from 

Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  Cropper  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Tri  State  Mach.  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

J.  A.  Freeman  &  Son,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Copyrighted,  Ilegistered,  Patented  and  Built  only  by 

THE  BABCOCK  MFC.  CO. 

Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


Plpacant  Dutdoor  Work — For  men  to  sell  guaran- 
1  icaaaui.  (^^4  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  roses,  etc. 

Experience  in  direct  selling  appreciated  but  not  neces¬ 
sary.  CONN.  VALLEY  NURSERIES,  Manchester,  Conn. 


mand  for  the  proposed  new  division 
and  same  is  true  about  extending  life 
of  the  commission. 

.  Blueberries  Galore! 

Just  back  from  New  Jersey  bogs 
with  George  A.  Morse,  Wayne  County 
Farm  Bureau  chairman,  who  brought 
with  him  enough  blueberry  cuttings  for 
between  65,000  and  75,000  plants;  that 
is,  if  they  all  should  take  root,  which 
is  highly  improbable.  Last  year  Mr. 
Morse  attempted  to  root  about  50,000 
and  had  about  25  per  cent  success. 

After  10  years  of  experimenting  with 
blueberries  he  is  convinced  there  is  a 
future  for  growers  who  have  sour  land 
they  wish  to  utilize.  He  has  tried  in 
vain  to  get  them  to  grow  on  sweet 
soils.  In  spite  of  his  extensive  plantings 
over  several  years,  Mr.  Morse  says  he 
is  “in  the  red”  and  his  expected  crop 
this  year  will  not  be  more  than  1,000 
quarts.  Most  of  his  work  has  been 
frankly  experimental  as  he  figured 
there  were  numerous  problems  that  had 
to  be  solved  before  there  was  any  use 
of  looking  for  a  commercial  future.  He 
is  a  Master  Farmer  and  president  of 
New  York  State  Fruit  Testing  Co-op¬ 
erative  Association.  His  blueberry 
studies  have  taken  him  to  the  several 
scattered  areas  throughout  country 
where  blueberries  are  grown  success¬ 
fully. 

In  the  Jersey  Bogs 

Tom  Windon,  successful  propagator 
at  Whitesbog,  was  enthusiastic  about  a 
new  variety,  June,  which  he  hopes  may 
prove  earliest  of  all.  Not  a  single  plant 
or  piece  of  cutting  wood  could  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Cabot,  followed  by  Pioneer,  now 
are  earliest  varieties,  ripening  about 
July  1. 

Blueberry  growing  is  an  expanding 
industry  down  below  Camp  Dix,  with 
growers  having  learned  value  of  co¬ 
operative  organization.  Their  trade 
mark,  Tru  Blu,  has  become  favorably 
known  in  the  markets;  the  berries  com¬ 
mand  high  prices  and  the  supply  seldom 
catches  up  to  the  demand. 

Growers  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  canneries  will  require  an  enor¬ 
mous  output.  Experiments  have  indi¬ 
cated  the  berries  can  well,  except  that 
they  turn  red!  Imagine  the  housewife 
asking  for  canned  blueberries  and  get¬ 
ting  a  glass  jar  of  red  fruit!  Anyway, 
everybody  assured  me  this  would  be 
overcome  some  way. 

Important  Bills  Now  in  State 
Legislature 

IT  is  important,  in  reading  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proposed  legislation,  to  re¬ 
member  that  each  is  still  a  bill  and  not 
a  law.  Watch  coming  issues  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  for  reports  of  bills 
passed  and  final  summary,  about  time 
legislature  adjourns,  of  new  laws  of  in¬ 
terest  to  farmers. 

Of  Interest  to  Dairymen 

Milk  Control.  There  are  four  bills 
now  before  state  legislature  concerning 
milk  control. 

The  Dunn  bill  would  continue  the 
present  control  law  for  another  year. 

Lonis  bill  continues  present  law  un¬ 
til  fall,  then  proposes  milk  price  fix¬ 
ing  by  areas  which  will  be  set  up  vdth 
the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture.  When  75  per  cent  of  the 
industry  in  an  area  agrees  on  prices, 
they  would,  with  Commissioner’s  ap¬ 
proval,  become  milk  prices  for  that 
area.  Lacking  such  agreement,  there 
would  be  no  price  fixing. 

Graves  bill  would  define  a  cooperative 
as  a  deafer  and  provide  for  complete 
reports  to  producers  once  each  month. 
Producers  or  their  agents  would  have 


access  to  records  of  all  reports  filed 
with  Commissioner.  Bill  would  also 
abolish  classification  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  prices. 

Handel  bill  proposes  a  deduction 
from  milk  checks,  amount  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  a  new  commission  of  nine, 
to  be  used  to  equalize  milk  prices  to 
producers. 

McCall  resolution  proposes  joint  leg¬ 
islative  committee  to  investigate  milk 
industry.  SLANT:  Such  an  investiga¬ 
tion  would  in  large  measure  be  repeti¬ 
tion  of  excellent  work  done  by  Pitcher 
committee.  Added  argument  against  it 
is  that  Federal  Trade  Commission  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  milk  business  is  now 
going  on  in  New  York  and  should  pro¬ 
vide  all  necessary  information  to  guide 
legislation. 

Disease  Control.  Kirkland-Whitney 
bill  proposes  that  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  handle  control  of  Bang’s 
disease  by  same  procedure  followed  in 
TB  eradication  and  that  state  pay  sim¬ 
ilar  indemnities. 

Bills  introduced  by  Allen  and  Bdn- 
tecou  provide  for  reallocation  of  money 
allowed  in  budget  for  TB  control  so 
that  funds  may  be  used  to  eradicate 
other  infectious  diseases. 

Alien-Kelly  bill  would  appropriate 
$10,000  to  the  State  College  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Medicine  for  further  study  of 
Bang’s  disease. 

Oleo.  The  Graves- Young  bill  calls  for 
a  tax  of  5  cents  a  pound  on  oleomar¬ 
garine.  Same  legislators  have  introduc¬ 
ed  bill  providing  that  oleo,  butterine 
and  canned  milk  shall  not  be  used  in 
connection  with  home  relief.  Similar 
bill  by  Dunkel  and  Yoimg  proposes  that 
butterine,  imitation  cheese  and  such 
products  should  not  be  used  for  relief 
other  than  work  relief.  SLANT:  Some 
folks  doubt  wisdom  of  putting  canned 
milk  in  same  class  with  oleo. 

Milk  for  Children.  Fearon-Newell  bill 
proposes  that  state  pay  all  cost  of  sup- 
pljdng  milk  to  needy  children  instead 
of  40  per  cent  of  cost  as  at  present. 

Of  Interest  to  Poultrymen 

Kirkland-Lonis  bill  provides  appro¬ 
priation  of  $7,500  to  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  study  poultry  diseases. 

Kelly-Dunn  bill  would  make  appro¬ 
priation  of  $15,000  to  enforce  egg¬ 
grading  law.  Assemblyman  Allen  has  a 
similar  bill  except  that  appropriation 
is  $30,000.  SLANT:  When  egg  grading 
law  originally  passed  no  additional  ap¬ 
propriation  was  provided  for  enforce¬ 
ment.  Most  northeastern  states  now 
have  egg  grading  laws.  It  would  seem 
wise  to  enforce  this  law,  then  if  de¬ 
fects  appear,  to  amend  law  to  remedy 
them.  Opinion  is  that  $30,000  would  be 
needed  for  adequate  enforcement. 

Of  Interest  to  Potato  and  Vegetable 
Growers 

Potato  Diseases.  Kelly-Rapp  bill  pro¬ 
vides  appropriation  for  research  and 
greenhouse  construction  to  college  to 
study  potato  diseases  and  to  develop 
improved  varieties. 


Tribute  to  Dr.  Warren 

ENESEE,  New  York,  County 
Farm  Bureau  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  for  starting  the  fine 
idea  of  raising  a  fund  for  a 
scholarship  in  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  in  honor 
of  Dr.  George  F.  Warren,  farmer, 
teacher,  and  nationally  known 
economist.  Few  men  have  con¬ 
tributed  as  much  as  has  Dr. 
Warren  to  the  cause  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  Few  men  have  helped  young 

■  people  more.  A  scholarship  in  Dr. 

■  Warren’s  hohor,  therefore,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  fitting,  a  tribute  to  a 
great  work  and  a  great  man 
while  he  is  still  living,  and  a 
help  to  young  men  to  try  to  fol¬ 
low  in  his  footsteps. 

If  you  would  like  to  show  your 
appreciation,  you  can  do  so  by 
amounts  either  large  or  very 
small  sent  to  George  Torrey  of 
Stafford,  New  York,  as  treasurer 
of  the  fund. 


Research.  Hampton-W  i  1 1  i  a  m  s  bill 
would  provide  appropriation  for  re¬ 
search  in  growing  hops. 

Kelly-Pease  bill  proposes  $10,000  to 
college  to  study  culture  and  varieties 
of  melons. 

Kelly-Dunn  bill  would  provide  $5,000 
to  investigate  lettuce  diseases. 

Of  General  Interest 

Albany  Market.  Miller- Whitney  bill 
provides  for  repeal  of  Albany  Regional 
Market  Authority  law,  enacted  last 
year.  SLANT:  Law  never  should 

have  been  passed.  Its  object  was  to 
set  up  market  duplicating  Menands 
Market  already  constructed  and  ade¬ 
quate  for  needs  of  territory.  Bill  will 
probably  pass  Assembly  and  be  de¬ 
feated  in  Senate. 

Canal.  Hampton-Thompson  bill  pro¬ 
poses  to  lease  surplus  Erie  Canal  water 
to  farmers.  . 


Gas  Tax  for  Roads 

The  legislative  highway  committee, 
of  which  Senator  George  Fearon  is 
chairman,  is  recommending  to  the 
state  legislature  a  permanent  tax  of  3 
cents  a  gallon  on  gasoline  and  use  of 
the  entire  proceeds,  plus  returns  from 
motor  vehicle  license  fees,  for  highway 
purposes.  Proposed  also  is  an  8-year 
program  for  completion  of  state  high¬ 
way  system  and  a  5-year  program  of 
reconstructing  and  resurfacing  of  5,300 
miles  of  existing  highways.  Program 
calls  for  no  construction  not  already 
contemplated. 

Detailed  recommendations  for  state 
aid  for  highways  call  for  a  $2,000,000 
annual  increase  in  state  aid  to  counties, 
to  $5,000,000,  and  an  increase  in  state 
aid  to  towns  from  present  $3,000,000  to 
$7,000,000  annually. 

If  passed  now,  most  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  would  not  take  effect  imtil  the 
1937-38  fiscal  year. 

SLANT:  Principle  of  using  gas  tax 
money  for  road  construction  correct. 


The  winners  at  the  9th  Annxtal  Potato  Growers  Show  at  Cohocton,  Steuben 
County.  From  left  to  right:  B.  F.  Edmunds,  Prattsburg ;  Charles  Alpaugh,  Way- 
land;  George  Mehlenbacher,  Wayland;  Frank  Wager,  Cohocton.  Mr.  Wagers 
exhibit  of  Smooth  Rurals  won  the  grand  championship  at  the  show. 
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The  Market  Barometer 


MILK  PRICES 

Dairymen’s  League. —  The  net  pool 
(cash  plus  certificates)  price  paid  to 
Dairymen’s  League  members  for  Febru¬ 
ary  milk  was  $1.76 — the  same  as  for 
January.  Dairymen  who  deliver  to  volume 
plants  will  also  receive  volume  differen¬ 
tials  ranging  from  8  to  12  cents.  Grade  A 
producers  will  receive  76  per  cent  of  Grade 
A  premiums  earned. 

Sheffield  Producers. — The  net  cash  price 
to  be  paid  members  of  the  SheflHeld  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Cooperative  Association,  Inc.,  for 
Grade  B  milk  per  100  pounds  in  the  201- 
210  mile  zone  delivered  by  them  during 
February  is  $1.96  for  3.5  per  cent,  with 
the  usual  freight,  grade  and  butterfat 
differentials. 

The  February  price  is  unchanged  from 
January  and  4)4  cents  higher  than  the 
net  cash  price  of  February,  1935. 

Average  Return. —  The  average  return 
for  milk  to  producers  in  New  York  State 
for  February,  as  computed  by  Cornell  De¬ 
partment  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Farm  Management,  is  $1.94,  two  cents 
higher  than  for  January. 

DAIRY  FIGURES 

Production. —  Usual  seasonal  increase  in 
milk  production  in  the  Northeast  has  a 
disturbing  effect  on  market.  In  New  York 
State  production  per  cow  on  March  1  ap¬ 
proximated  last  year’s  figures,  but  was 
higher  than  any  other  year  since  1931. 
For  1935,  production  per  cow  in  New  York 
was  5,420  pounds,  somewhat  higher  than 
in  1934  when  figure  was  5,351  pounds.  In 
fact,  production  per  cow  last  year  was 
highest  since  1930. 

Grain  Feeding. —  In  New  York  State, 
dairymen  on  March  1  were  feeding  36.2 
pounds  of  grain  per  100  pounds  of  milk, 
the  heaviest  feeding  since  1933,  or  5.8 
pounds  of  grain  per  day  per  cow,  the 
highest  figure  since  1932. 

Consumption. — Milk  consumption  in  New 
York  City  has  been  considerably  better 
than  a  year  ago,  which  is  a  saving  factor. 

Butter. —  Imports  for  February  totaled 
960,848  pounds  and  since  December  1st, 
totaled  about  5  million  pounds.  Present 
prices  do  not  encourage  imports. 

Cold  Storage  Holdings. —  As  estimated 
by  American  Creamery  and  Poultry  Pro¬ 
duce  Review,  storage  holdings  on  March 
7,  were  8,743,000  pounds,  compared  with 
7,200,000  pounds  on  the  same  date  a  year 
ago.  U.  S.  butter  production  for  January 
was  107,830,600  pounds  compared  with 
105,882,000  pounds  a  year  ago,  an  increase 
of  1,948,000  pounds.  More  significant,  how¬ 
ever,  is  an  increase  in  butter  production 
in  New  York  State  of  over  51  per  cent 
and  a  decrease  in  Pennsylvania  for  the 
same  month  of  better  than  7  per  cent. 
Can  it  be  that  difference  is  caused  by 
milk  dealers  who  stopped  buying  milk  in 
New  York  and  are  now  buying  in  Penn¬ 


sylvania  to  avoid  orders  of  New  York 
Milk  Control  Board? 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

The  best  guess  is  that  egg  production 
will  be  around  15  per  cent  higher  than  it 
was  a  year  ago.  Consumption  will  also 
be  higher  but  just  how  much  nobody 
knows.  A  depressing  factor  is  that  deal¬ 
ers  lost  an  estimated  $12,000,000  on  eggs 
stored  in  the  spring  of  1935.  Consequent¬ 
ly  it  is  argued  that  buyers  will  not  be 
willing  to  store  eggs  that  cost  them  much 
over  20  cents.  If  they  stick  to  that,  price 
will  go  that  low  because  fresh  eggs  on 
the  market  will  force  prices  down.  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
reports  prices  of  White  Specials  on  March 
12  at  23  cents  a  dozen  as  compared  to  24 
cents  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago. 

At  present  buyers  are  not  interested  in 
buying  eggs  to  store,  saying  that  quality 
is  still  too  irregular.  Storage  holdings  on 
March  7  were  about  14,000  cases  as  com¬ 
pared  to  125,0(X)  cases  on  the  same  day  a 
year  ago. 

The  egg-feed  ratio  remains  favorable. 
For  the  week  ending  March  12,  it  took  7.78 
dozen  eggs  to  buy  100  pounds  of  feed, 
and  a  year  ago,  8.97  dozen. 

Easter  comes  April  12  and  Jewish  Pass- 
over  from  April  6  to  13.  This  is  a  period 
of  heavy  egg  consumption,  which  will 
help  market. 

New  York  Egg  Auction  Prices 

Poughkeepsie  Albany  Long  Island 
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POTATOES 

The  white  potato  deal  is  passing 
through  one  of  those  rare  and  unexpect¬ 
ed  thrills  with  the  demand  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  growlers  to  deliver  and  the 
dealers  to  ship  and  prices  advancing  in  all 
markets.  Since  the  first  of  March  the  po¬ 
tato  market  has  been  one  of  the  most 
exciting  places  in  the  entire  country. 
When  the  weather  opened  up,  there  came 
an  immediate  demand  for  both  seed  and 
eating  or  table  stock  and  the  dealers 
have  been  unable  to  fill  all  orders.  ^ 

During  the  first  two  weeks,  there  were 
nearly  12,000  cars  of  potatoes  shipped  to 
market  and  during  the  same  period  the 
market  advanced  25  cents  per  hundred¬ 
weight  in  both  producing  and  consuming 
centers.  The  potato  markets  have  at  last 
come  ■  into  their  own  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  limit  to  the  amount  that  the 
trade  will  absorb  even  at  higher  prices. 
The  demand  in  Maine  has  been  so  great 
that  dealers  are  refusing  to  accept  any 


Cost  of  Pasteurizing  and  Bottling  Milk 

-By  LELAND  SPENCER 


IN  previous  articles  we  have  discussed 
the  cost  of  handling  milk  in  country 
plants  and  the  cost  of  getting  the  milk 
from  these  plants  to  New  York  City.  Us¬ 
ually  the  milk  is  shipped  in  the  raw 
state,  the  pasteurizing  and  bottling  being 
done  at  the  city  end.  The  question  we 
shall  now  consider  is  how  much  of  the 
spread  between  the  retail  price  and  the 
price  the  farmer  gets  is  due  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  operating  the  city  pasteurizing 
plants,  what  items  are  included  jn  these 
costs,  and  what  is  being  done  to  econ¬ 
omize  in  this  respect. 

The  average  cost  of  pasteurizing  and 
bottling  milk  in  the  city  plants  is  a  little 
more  than  one  cent  a  quart — actually 
about  1.2  cents  a  quart,  or  56  cents  per 
100  pounds.  This  includes  the  cost  of  get¬ 
ting  milk  from  the  railroad  terminal  to 
the  plant.  By  using  tank  cars  and  tank 
trucks  this  expense  has  been  pulled  down 
to  about  5  cents  a  hundred.  There  is  also 
included  the  cost  of  hauling  the  milk  from 
the  pasteurizing  plant  to  distribution  cen¬ 
ters  in  outlying  residential  sections.  This 
hauling  is  more  expensive  because  the 
milk  is  in  bottles ;  it  probably  amounts  to 
10  cents  a  hundred,  or  1/5  cent  a  quart. 

The  main  element  in  cost  of  running 
the  pasteurizing  plants  is  labor.  Wages, 
salaries,  and  other  payments  to  labor 
are  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  total  ex¬ 
pense.  Depreciation,  repairs,  insurance, 
taxes,  and  other  expenses  incident  to 


maintaining  the  plants  and  equipment  are 
high,  due  to  the  location  in  a  great  center 
of  population.  They  make  up  15  per  cent 
qf  the  total  expense.  A  like  share  is  con¬ 
tributed  by  costs  of  fuel,  power,  ice,  and 
refrigeration.  The  other  20  per  cent  of 
the  pasteurizing  plant  costs  consists  of 
supplies  such  as  washing  powder,  bottle 
caps  and  rings,  and  many  incidental  items 
that  go  to  make  up  ■  a  total  expenditure 
that  is  surprisingly  large. 

Milk  dealers  have  not  succeeded  in  re¬ 
ducing  city  pasteurizing  costs  much  in  the 
past  few  years.  In  a  few  cases  volume 
has  been  increased  and  cost  per  quart 
reduced  by  consolidating  operations,  but 
most  of  the  city  plants  already  had  vol¬ 
ume  enough  for  efficient  operations,  that 
is,  from  1,000  to  5,000  cans  a  day.  They 
were  already  equipped  with  most  of  the 
automatic  labor-saving  devices  that  are 
available  today.  Some  economies  have 
been  made  by  the  installation  of  auto¬ 
matic  heating  devices.  But  on  the  whole 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  save  much 
labor,  and  on  top  of  that  it  has  been  im¬ 
possible  to  reduce  wages.. 

Depreciation,  taxes,  insurance,  and  re¬ 
pairs  are  as  high  or  higher  than  they 
were  several  years  ago.  And  last,  but  not 
least,  the  small  savings  that  have  been 
made  here  and  there,  have  been  practi¬ 
cally  offset  by  the  smaller  output  called 
for  by  the  reduced  consumption  of  milk 
and  cream. 


further  orders  until  they  have  some  as¬ 
surance  that  they  will  be  able  to  make 
deliveries. 

The  congestion  in  shipping  districts  is 
due  to  the  tremendous  demand  for  seed 
coupled  with  the  insistence  of  dealers  in 
stocking  up  their  empty  store  houses  with 
eating  stock.  The  long  cold  winter  with 
few  shipments  rolling  to  market  resulted 
in  all  city  supplies  being  reduced  almost 
to  the  vanishing  point.. 

Just  how  long  present  situation  is 
going  to  last  is  rather  difficult  to  pre¬ 
dict,  but  in  view  of  imperative  de¬ 
mands  from  consuming  centers  for  or¬ 
ders  already  placed  and  the  increasing  in¬ 
quiry  for  potatoes  indicates  that  it  will 
take  some  time  for  the  supply  to  catch 
up  with  the  demand.  Potatoes  are  now 
bringing  $1.75  to  $1.80  delivered  in  New 
York  compared  with  70  and  75  cents  one 
year  ago. 

Light  supplies  in  the  Middle  West  and  a 
strong  demand  that  reaches  well  down 
into  the  South  is  absorbing  the  late  crop 
at  a  very  rapid  rate.  The  opinion  pre¬ 
vails  now  that  there  will  be  no  cheap  po¬ 
tatoes  during  the  remainder  of  the  sea¬ 
son. — Amos  Kirby. 


Bill  Aimed  at  Chain  Stores 

Of  interest  to  farmers  is  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Bill  now  in  Congress.  Characterized 
as  a  bill  intended  to  protect  small  retail¬ 
ers,  it  has  come  to  be  called  the  “anti¬ 
chain  store’’  bill.  It  would  make  illegal 
loss  leaders,  huge  discounts  for  quantity 
buying,  and  advertising  allowances  made 
by  manufacturers  to  national  chains  and 
other  large  buyers.  Opposition  to  the  bill 
claims  that  it  is  just  another  hidden  tax 
to  clip  savings  to  consumers. 

Farmers  can  well  take  the  position  of 
favoring  regulation  of  unfair  prax;tices 
but  opposing  any  law  that  will  hamper 
efficient  handling  of  food  products  for 
purpose  of  pulling  small  retailers’  chest¬ 
nuts  out  of  the  fire. 

National  Dairy  Report 

National  Dairy  Products  report  for  1935 
shows  earnings  of  $9,358,205,  equal  to  $1.38 
per  share  of  common  stock.  In  1934  earn¬ 
ings  were  $6,551,930,  equal  to  93  cents  per 
share  of  common  stock.  1935  sales  in¬ 
creased  8.6  per  cent  over  1934  and  earnings 
were  at  the  rate  of  3%  per  cent  of  sales. 

President  Mclnnerney  said  that  farmers 
received  not  only  higher  prices  but  a 
slightly  higher  proportion  of  what  the 
consumer  paid.  The  company  employed  an 
average  of  35,136  people,  only  4  per  cent 
below  peak  employment. 

The  new  payroll  tax  ur;der  social  se¬ 
curity,  says  the  president,  will  cost  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  approximately  $600,(X)0  a 
year.  In  1935  direct  taxes  amounted  to 
68  cents  a  share  of  common  stock  and 
$122  per  employee. 


Vegetable  Fertilizers 

(Contimted  from  Page  6) 
lime  companies  are  claiming  merit  for 
their  product  because  lime  carries  a 
large  percentage  of  magnesium  as  well 
as  calcium.  If  the  fertilizer  purchased 
contains  magnesium  limestone,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  satisfactory  to  purchase  the 
cheapest  lime,  based  upon  the  cost  per 
pound  of  calcium  or  mag^iesium,  but  if 
the  fertilizers  purchased  do  not  con¬ 
tain  magnesium  limestone  then  it  may 
be  desirable  to  buy  a  magnesium  lime 
rather  than  a  calcium  lime. 

The  Kind  of  Lime  for  Bordeaux 

Results  reported  from  a  number  of 
states  show  that  the  best  results  are 
obtained  when  a  Bordeaux  mixture,  for 
potatoes  for  example,  has  half  as  much 
lime  as  bluestone.  We  formerly  recom¬ 
mended  the  same  weight  of  calcium 
oxide  as  bluestone.  In  other  words  a 
5-5-50  Bordeaux  mixture  would  have 
5  pounds  of  bluestone,  5  pounds  of 
burnt  lime,  or  the  equivalent  of  hydrat¬ 
ed  lime  (714  pounds)  to  50  gallons  of 
water.  We  now  find  that  5  pounds  of 
bluestone  and .  5  pounds  of  hydrated 
lime  are  preferable  to  714  povmds  of 
hydrated  lime.  The  better  results  with 
less  lime  may  be  due  to  a  better  balance 
of  copper  and  calcium.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  would  suggest  that  a  still  safer 
procedure  Would  be  to  use  a  mag¬ 
nesium  spray  lime,  which  will  not  only 
furnish  the  balance  but  will  also  pro¬ 
vide  added  stimulation  if  magnesium 
is  needed. 


SURE  OF  DELIVERY 


Last  year,  the  All- Crop  saved  field 
after  field  —  flattened  by  storms  — 
where  binders  and  other  combines 
failed  —  and  paid  for  itself  in  one 
season.  Now  .  .  YOU  can  protect 
yourself  against  losses  .  .  and  enjoy 
the  savings  of  a  one-man,  once-over 
harvest.  Cut  and  thresh  all  your 
small  grains,  seeds  and  beans  with 
the  All-Crop.  Operated  by  2-plow 
tractor  with  power  take-off.  Rubber 
tires  .  .  light  weight,  higher  speeds. 
Straw  can  be  saved.  Big  savings  in 
cost.  Investigate  NOW, 


NO  TWINE  •  NO  SHOCKING 
NO  THRESHING  •  NO  EXTRA  MEN 

^ONLY  $595^) 

FREE  CATALOG-Write  Today  to  ALLIS- 
CHALMERS,  Dept  34,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


^LLIS-CH/ILMERS 

•  TRACTOR  Division  -MILWAUKEE.  U.  S.  A. 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  Twenty  Y  ears 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 
and  animal  pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  Quart)  enough 

for  4  bushels  seed 

(1  pint)  Enough 
for  2  bushels  seed 

(§  pint)  Enough  CA 

for  1  bushel  seed 
If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 
“Money-Back”  guarantee. 

- ♦ - 

Manufactured  Only  By 

CEDAR  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1 129M  New  Britain,  Conn. 


CASE  SILOS 

Kitra  thick  pine  or  fir  staves.  Standard  Hoops.  Door- 
front  and  doors.  Mail  order  price.s  for  March.  19.36  — 
10x20,  $115;  10x24,  $140;  10x30,  $175: 

12x30,  $200;  14x30,  $225;  16x30,  $250 

Hoofs  are  extra.  Write  for  free  photo  of  silo  and 
prices  delivered  to  farm. 

JAMES  S.  CASE,  COLCHESTER.^CONN. 


beautiful  guide  map  A 
af  Neui  York  Ci+y. 

Pcrfes  from  for  ^vuo 

Hotel  €mpiRe 

BROAOUiAV  et63<  STWEET.  >OR 


(206)  16 
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Merchants  Mutual  automobile  insurance  — 
plus  the  counsel  and  advice  of  our  local 
agent  —  guarantees  you  the  highest  type 
of  automobile  insurance  protection  you 
can  purchase.  Ask  the  man  who  has  had 
an  accident. 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Morris  S.  Tremaine  C.  W.  Brown 

President  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Home  Office:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

SEE  THE  MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  AGENT  IN  YOUR  TOWN 


Keystone  Vitality  Chicks,  Blood  Tested  Stock. 


BtG  CHICKS  FROM  BIG  EGGS.  [4  DAY  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEE.  BIG  OPEN  RANGE 
FOR  OUR  BREEDING  FLOCKS.  INSURES  EXTRA  VIM,  VIGOR  AND  VITALITY  IN 
OUR  CHICKS.  ALL  FLOCKS  CAREFULLY  CULLED  AND  BLOODTESTED  FOR  B.W.D. 
HATCHES  WEEKLY— 100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED  PREPAID.  ESTABLISHED 
IN  1910.  JI.OO  PER  100  WILL  BOOK  YOUR  ORDER!  ORDER  TODAY.  BOOKLET  FREE. 

25  YEARS  EXPERIENCE. 

„  „  ,  Special  Prices:  100  500  1  000  New  Hamp.  Reds,  S.  C.  Black  Min..  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  - $8.50  $40.00  $75.00  BIk.  Giants.  Wh.  Wyan.,  Wh.  Rocks  10.50  51.25  100.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  -  8.50  40.00  75.00  Heavy  Breeds  Mixed  _  8.50  40.00  75  00 

Barred  Rocks  - - —  9.50  45.00  85.00  Light  Breeds  Mixed  _  7.50  35.00  65.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  -  9.50  45.00  85.00  May  prices  */xC  per  chick  less. 

THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Box  28, Richfield,  Pa. 


Hatched  entirely  in  Electric  Incubators. 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  1936  OFFER  SHOWN  ON  LATEST 

FREE  CATALOG.  100  500  1000 

Uarpe  Type  S.  C.  White  I.ieghoms._$8.90  $40.00  $80.00 

Barred  or  White  Kocks  _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

R.  1.  Reds  - 8.00  40.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  -  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  breeders  BIood-Tes'ed  for  B.W.D.  hy  Stained  antigen 
method.  100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Order  direct 
from  this  ad  if  you  so  desire. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


IJ  J  C  Large  Type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Ijeghorns 

*  *  *  ^  *^  "  and  New  Hampshire  Reds  from  Pedi¬ 
greed  .stock.  State  Blood-Teeted.  Circular  HREE. 

WM.  F.  GRAHAM  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


DUCKLINGS 

DUCKLINGS  delivered 

c.  n  ■  n  Eggs  SI  1 

World’s  best.  Circular.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


TURKEYS 


TITPfc^rVg  Bronze  Poults.  Hatching  Eggs. 
*  '-’Axrvi..  A  .J  Large  or  small  quantities.  None 

too  early  to  make  your  spring  reservations.  List  Free. 
HIGHLAND  FARM.  SELLE  RSVI LLE,  PENNA. 


BEST  BABY  TURKEYS  .selling  fa.sf.  Write  quicklv. 
PINE  CREEK  TURKEY  FARM,  Holland,  Michigan. 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  sa' 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

FrAP  r:<rarc  AND  CIGARETTE  ROLLE 

1  ICC  (loldleaf  guaranteed  chewln, 

smoking  or  cigarette  tobacco.  5  lbs.  $1.00,  ten  $l.7l 
Pay  when  received.  RIVES  TOBACCO  CO.,  Sedalia,  K: 


DEPENDABLE  CHICKS 

from  the  OLDEST  HATCHERY  in  the  U.  S. 

Six  leading  breeds,  blood-tested. 
Prices  lower  for  Prompt  March, 
April  deliveries.  Select  your 
chicks  from  country’s  Oldest 
producer.  1936  list  ready.  Write 
stating  breed,  shipping  date. 

Pine  Tree  Hatchery,  Box  55.  Stockton.  N.  J. 


yaj££eAf  Cfu/x\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED. CashorC.O.D.  100  .500  lOOf) 


Large  T.vpe  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $8.00  $40.00  $80.00 

Barred  &  W.  Plymouth  Rocks _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

S.  O.  Rhode  Island  Reds _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds _  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  7.00  35.00  70.00 


All  Breeders  Blood-Te,sted  for  BWD  by  the  stained  an¬ 
tigen  method,  culled  for  egg  production.  100%  live  del. 
po.sipaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  PIIEE  cir.  giv¬ 
ing  full  description  of  hatchery  and  breeders. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FOUNDATION. 

Heavy  'Ty  pe  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $75.00  per  1000 

Barred  P.  Rocks  &  White  Bocks _  80.00  per  1000 

Heavy  Assorted  Breed  _  70.00  per  1000 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tc,sted  for  B.W’.D.  Free  Hr. 

190%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Pa-sh  or  (1.0. D. 
GREEN  FOREST  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


LEGHORN  CHICKS,  large  and  low  prices.  TOM 
BARRON  LEGHORN  FARMS.  Box  A,  Richfield.  Pa. 


^UI/^I^C  of  known  breeding.  New  Hampshires, 
^“*^*^*^  Parmeaters  R.  T.  Reds,  Pedigreed,  trap- 
nested.  Livability  guarantee.  Red-W-Farni,  Wolcott.N.Y. 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


Happy  Easter 

By  OTTO  L.  WOLL 


IN  THESE  TIMES  when  money  is  not 
too  plentiful  and  the  city  housewife 
has  only  a  limited  amount  to  spend  for 
meat,  stretching  the  dollar  is  the  favor¬ 
ite  everyday  pastime.  If  she  wants  a 
chicken  for  dinner  and  considers  her 
finances  she  finds  that  she  can  afford  to 
spend  a  dollar  for  it  or  buy  something 
else.  So  she  goes  to  the  retail  market 
with  the  dollar  and  emerges  with  a  3 
to  3V2  lb.  Leghorn  fowl,  fresh  killed 
and  dressed  to  order. 

This  is  the  reason  why  Leghorn  fowl 
have  been  so  much  in  demand  recently 
on  our  market.  The  small  fowl  have 
been  bringing  close  up  to,  or  as  much 
as,  the  heavy  fowl 
in  price.  In  fact, 
the  demand  has 
exceeded  the  sup¬ 
ply  for  the  past 
few  months. 

Nearby  Leghorn 
owners  who  have 
been  disposing  of 
surplus  stock  dur¬ 
ing  this  time  have 
been  well  pleased 
with  their  re¬ 
turns.  They  have 
realized  a  better 
price  on  them 
than  for  Leghorn 
broilers.  Since  the 
first  of  the  year 
even  Rock  broil¬ 
ers  have  brought 
less  money  than  Leghorn  fowl,  and  un- 
I  til  the  demand  for  holiday  poultry  be¬ 
gins.  we  anticipate  a  continued  good 
market  because  producers  will  not  let 
I  go  of  a  fowl  until  the  egg  market  is  at 
I  the  bottom.  Market  quotations  on 
Leghorn  fowl  during  the  past  few 
months  have  averaged  around  23  cents 
a  pound  and  w’hen  producers  determine 
'  to  let  go  their  old  layers  in  earnest,  17 
cents  will  be  about  the  top.  The  old 
law  of  supply  and  demand  still  holds 
on  live  poultry,  daily. 

Now  we  approach  the  Blaster  holi¬ 
days,  both  Christian  and  Jewish.  At 
this  time,  holiday  live  poultry  is  in 
verj'^  good  demand.  By  holiday  poyltry 
we  mean  the  same  kind  of  poultry 
which  is  wanted  at  most  any  holiday 
like  Christmas,  New  Year’s  and  the 
Jewish  feast  days  —  cap>ons,  pullets, 
large  roasters,  turkeys,  ducks,  fancy 
broilers  and  fat  fowl. 

Capons  have  be'en  scarce  in  our  mar¬ 
ket  recently  and  any  stocks  now  left  at 
producing  points  will  bring  a  very  good 
price  for  Easter.  Last  year,  just  be¬ 
fore  the  Jewish  Easter,  they  brought 
40  cents  a  pound.  Considering  recent 
prices  of  above  30  cents,  40  does  not 
seem  so  far  off,  but  I  hesitate  to  pre¬ 
dict  a  price  above  35  for  this  year  in 
view  of  the  present  shortage  of  what 
it  takes  to  buy  these  luscious  birds. 

Fancy  large  Rock  or  Red  broilers 
weighing  over  2V2  pounds  each  are  al¬ 
so  wanted.  These  birds  are  classed 
fancy  when  they  are  plump,  full  feath¬ 
ered  and  show  these  desired  qualities 
at  first  glance.  Red  comb  and  yellow 
legs  indicate  to  the  buyer  the  top  grade 
broiler.  A  premium  over  the  quoted 
price  is  often  asked  for  such  quality 
and  is  freely  given. 

Rocks  and  Reds  weighing  under  2% 
pounds  are  usually  sold  for  2  to  3  cents 
under  the  top  quotations  while  Leg¬ 
horns  are  able  to  maintain  their  de¬ 
mand  at  top  market  price  if  they  weigh 
around  2  pounds  each.  If  the  producer 
will  keep  in  mind  that  live  poultry  is 
sold  mostly  on  appearance  or  looks, 
both  wholesale  and  retail,  he  will  tm- 


derstand  why  some  shipments  bring 
more  than  others. 

Hen  turkeys  during  the  past  week 
brought  30  cents  a  pound  and  are  want¬ 
ed  more  than  the  large  toms  for  the 
Easter  trade.  As  they  have  been  in 
good  demand  recently  due  to  a  short 
supply,  our  guess  is  that  both  hens  and 
toms  will  sell  equally  well  at  good 
prices,  if  the  toms  are  not  too  large. 

Before  marketing  holiday  poultry 
like  capons  and  turkeys,  have  your  high 
crates  ready  in  advance.  Do  not  try 
to  ship  turkeys  or  capons  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  fowl  or  broiler  crates  as  the  birds 
bruise  at  the  leg  joints  and  do  not 

ride  well.  A  re¬ 
quest  for  these 
special  high 
crates  from  your 
New  York  mar¬ 
keting  agent  will 
bring  them  to  you 
h  y  return  ex¬ 
press,  prepaid. 

I  do  not  want 
to  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  only 
fancy  poultry  can 
be  sold  or  is  want¬ 
ed  in  the  New 
York  market.  The 
fact  remains  that 
the  vast  quantity 
of  poultry  sold 
here  is  only  of  av¬ 
erage  good  qual¬ 
ity.  Most  of  this  average  quality  poultry 
is  sold  at  good  prices.  However,  we  write 
from  the  salesman’s  vievypoint  and  de¬ 
sire  for  quick  sales  at  good  prices.  Our 
endeavors  are  more  quickly  brought  to 
a  successful  conclusion  when  we  have 
the  finest  poultry  to  sell,  but  there  is 
not  enough  of  this  kind  for  even  the 
fancy  trade.  So  do  not  be  discouraged 
when  we  paint  pictures  to  you  in  this 
column  about  fancy  grades.  If  your 
stock  is  in  good  flesh,  the  chances  are 
that  you  will  get  a  good  price  for  it 
here.  In  fax;t,  your  poultry  has  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  here  in  New  York  than 
elsewhere  because  an  extra  shipment 
or  truckload  or  carload  does  not  in¬ 
fluence  our  market  adversely. 

Frankly,  your  quantity  shipments 
help  to  make  this  the  greatest  live 
poultry  market  in  the  world,  attracting 
buyers  from  the  whole  Metropolitan 
district,  which  includes  neighboring 
states  and  outlying  towns.  So  we  en¬ 
courage  all  shipments  large  or  small 
and  the  producer  wdll  find  a  ready  sale 
for  whatever  kind  of  poultry  he  may 
want  to  market  in  New  York.  Of 
course  a  home  market  is  always  best 
for  the  producer,  but,  lacking  this,  best 
alternative  is  to  ship  it  to  a  reliable 
house  here.  Elxpress  and  truck  rates 
are  more  reasonable  because  of  direct 
quantity  shipments. 

We  come  again  to  the  advice  so 
necessary  to  favorable  arrival  condi¬ 
tion;  do  not  overcrowd  your  birds  in 
the  shipping  crates  and  do  not  ship 
inedible  culls.  Poultry  should  arrive  on 
the  market  three  or  four  days  before  a 
holiday  in  order  to  meet  the  best  buy¬ 
ing  days.  If  poultry  is  offered  at  the 
last  minute  it  must  be  of  exceptional 
quality  to  get  top  quotations  as  most 
of  the  poultry  has  been  bought  ahead. 
The  commission  man  is  placed  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  by  these  late  shipments  and 
as  it  must  be  moved  or  carried  over  the 
holiday  with  the  big  shrink,  he  takes 
the  best  price  he  can  get  and  lets  it  go. 
The  exception  to  the  above  is  only  when 
certain  kinds  of  poultry  are  in  very 
short  supply  and  will  then  be  in  de¬ 
mand  almo^  up  to  the  holiday. 


Here  is  another  of  Otto’s  efforts 
along  literary  lines.  I  think 
you’ll  have  to  agr.ee  with  me  that 
he’s  crammed  a  lot  of  information 
straight  from  the  shoulder  into  his 
short  article.  From  my  rather  lim¬ 
ited  knowledge  of  actual  day  to  day 
practices  in  the  selling  of  live  poul¬ 
try  at  wholesale  here  in  New  York, 
I  believe  Otto  has  said  a  mouthful. 
I  can’t  see  how  this  information  can 
be  anything  but  helpful. 

I  have  edited  this  article,  but  be¬ 
cause  Otto  has  such  a  refreshing 
way  of  talking  to  you  personally 
I’ve  made  practically  no  changes  in 
his  original  copy. 

— J.  C.  Huttar. 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


On  the  T  rail  of  the  T  ape  worm 


By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


ONE  point  that  has  always  puzzled 
me  about  tapeworms  in  poultry 
was  cleared  up  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Levine  in 
his  Farm  and  Home  Week  talk  at  Cor¬ 
nell.  Of  course  everyone  knows  that 
chickens  do  not  get  tapeworms  by 
swallowing  tapeworm  eggs.  They  get 
the  worms  by  eating  insects  that  have 
swallowed  the  tapeworm  eggs.  The  in¬ 
sect  acts  as  a  sort 
of  incubator  and 
nurses  along  the 
yoimg  tapeworms 
to  the  point  where 
they  can  establish 
themselves  in  the 
walls  of  the  chick¬ 
ens’  intestines 
when  the  insect 
has  been  digested 
and  the  worms  re¬ 
leased. 

No  drug  has  yet 
been  found  that 
will  dislodge  the 
worms  when  once 
established.  It 
looks  as  though  the 
only  way  to  keep 
our  chickens  free 
of  these  very  destructive  pests  is  to 
either  keep  the  insects  from  getting  the 
tapeworm  eggs  or  else  keep  the  chick¬ 
ens  from  getting  the  insects.  We  will 
probably  do  both. 

The  thing  that  has-puzzled  me  is  that 
we  have  been  told  that  there  are  about 
20  kinds  of  tapeworms  that  can  trouble 
poultry.  These  range  from  microscopic 
size  up  to  some  six  inches  or  more. 
Only  three  species  are  known  to  be 
serious  in  this  area.  We  have  also  been 
told  that  the  “intermediate  hosts’’,  that 
is,  the  insects  that  incubate  the  eggs, 
can  be  house  flies,  various  sorts  of 
beetles,  earthworms,  slugs  and  snails. 
Under  such  conditions  it  has  seemed 
rather  hopeless  to  try  to  control  the 
spread  of  tapeworms  on  the  range.  We 
might  keep  the  range  free  of  slugs  or 
snails  by  putting  the  chicks  where 
there  are  no  damp  and  shady  spots  and 
no  rubbish  for  the  slugs  to  hide  under, 
but  what  is  to  prevent  flies  and  beetles 
from  swarming  in? 

Well,  the  answer,  according  to  Dr. 
Levine,  is  this:  Each  species  of  tape- 
worin  must  have  its  own  individual 
species  of  insect  host.  House  flies 
carry  one  kind  of  tapeworm,  dung 


beetles  carry  another,  and  snails  a 
third,  and  so  on.  The  most  destructive 
form  of  tapeworm  in  this  area  is  the 
microscopic  tapeworm.  The  host  for 
this  form  is  the  common  garden  slug. 
You  couldn’t  tell  a  slug  from  a  snail 
except  that  it  has  no  external  shell. 
Slugs  are  the  fellows  that  eat  the  holes 
in  the  tender  part  of  the  cabbage 
leaves,  and  that  live  in  between  the 
leaves.  Slugs  do  their  moving  about 
and  feeding  at  night.  They  prefer 
places  that  are  damp  and  dark,  and 
with  tender  green  feed  in  abundance. 
An  old  orchard  with  dense  shade  and  a 
rank  growth  of  weeds  and  grasses  is 
heaven  to  a  slug.  We  have  always 
thought  of  an  orchard  as  a  great  place 
for  chicks  too.  It  looks  as  though  we 
will  have  to  change  our  ideas  about 
that. 

Disease  Study  is  Valuable 

When  a  group  of  Hudson  Valley 
poifltrymen  a  few  years  ago  took  it  up¬ 
on  themselves  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
Ithaca  to  see  if  the  Veterinary  College 
and  the  College  of  Agriculture  could  do 
something  about  the  serious  disease 
situation  that  was  facing  them,  they 
rendered  the  entire  poultry  industry  a 
great  service.  From  that  beginning 
came  an  appropriation  from  the  state 
legislature  to  start  the  study  of  these 
troubles  at  the  state  veterinary  college. 


Pullets  Lost  Weight 

My  flock  of  pullets  laid  at  4%  months 
and  at  7  months  were  producing  at  the 
rate  of  70  per  cent.  Then  they  began 
molting  and  dropped  badly  in  production. 
What  was  wrong? 

When  early-hatched  pullets  lay  as 
heavily  as  70  per  cent,  it  is  very  hard 
indeed  to  maintain  their  body  weight. 
Unless  they  do  hold  their  weight  they 
are  almost  certain  to  stop  laying  and 
go  into  a  molt.  I  am  not  surprised 
that  your  birds  did  this.  It  happens  in 
hundreds  of  flocks  every  winter. 

You  could  probably  have  prevented 
their  loss  in  weight  by  feeding  heavily 
with  wet  mash.  About  all  you  can  do 
now  is  to  wait  for  the  birds  to  get  back 
into  condition.  When  they  have  re¬ 
gained  their  weight  and  grown  out 
their  new '  neck  feathers,  they  will  be 
ready  for  another  long  round  of  laying. 
In  the  long  run  this  vacation  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  make  a  great  deal  of  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  flock’s  production. 


j,,,  _  — Photo  courtesy  Eastern  States  Oooixjrator. 

Doylestown,  Pa.,  candles  his  eggs.  As  you  will  see, 
Th  ®  slide  bottom  which  allows  eggs  to  be  put  on  the  tray  quickly. 

Li  °  ^Ight  is  passed  rapidly  back  and  forth  under  the  tray  and  eggs  with 
lood  spots  removed.  Mr.  Clark  can  candle  and  put  up  a  case  in  16  minutes. 


Wonderful  Success 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  in  raising 
baby  chicks.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Rhoades 
tell  her  experience  in  her  own  words: 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  My  first  in¬ 
cubator  chicks,  when  but  a  few  days 
old,  began  to  die  by  the  dozens.  I  tried 
different  remedies  and  was  about  dis¬ 
couraged  with  the  chicken  business. 
Finally  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
Company,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  a  box 
of  their  Walko  Tablets  to  be  used  in 
the  drinking  water  for  baby  chicks. 
It’s  just  the  only  thing  to  keep  the 
chicks  free  from  disease.  We  raised 
700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never 
lost  a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” 
— Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa. 


DANGER  OF  INFECTION  AMONG 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware 
of  infection  in  the  drinking  water. 
Baby  chicks  must  have  a  generous  sup¬ 
ply  of  pure  water.  Drinking  vessels 
harbor  germs  and  ordinary  drinking 
water  often  becomes  infected  with  dis¬ 
ease  germs  and  may  spread  disease 
through  your  entire  flock  and  cause 
the  loss  of  half  or  two-thirds  your 
hatch  before  you  are  aware.  Don’t 
wait  until  you  lose  your  chicks.  Use 
preventive  methods.  Give  Walko  Tab¬ 
lets  in  all  drinking  water  from  the 
time  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell. 


YOU  RUN  NO  RISK 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entirely 
at  our  risk  —  postage  prepaid  —  so  you 
can  see  for  yourself  what  a  wonder¬ 
working  remedy  it  is  when  used  in  the 
drinking  water  for  baby  chicks.  So 
you  can  satisfy  yourseJf  as  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  who  depend  on  Walko 
Tablets  year  after  year  in  raising  their 
little  chicks.  Send  50c  (or  $1.00)  for 
a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  —  give  it 
in  all  drinking  water  and  watch  results. 
You  run  no  risk.  We  guarantee  to  re¬ 
fund  your  money  promptly  if  you  don’t 
find  it  the  greatest  little  chick  saver 
you  ever  used.  The  Waterloo  Savings 
Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest  bank  in 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  our 
guarantee. 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Dept.  402 
Waterloo,  Iowa 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Druggists 
and  Poultry  Supply  Dealers. 


Control  Stomach 


PRENCl^' 

withJ1U^0^ 

Worms  in  sheep  cost  you  money — 
save  by  drenching.  Agricultural 
Colleges  recommend  a  solution  of 
copper  sulphate  and  “Black  Leaf  40” 
as  a  cheap  control.  Directions  are 
given  on  packages’ labels.  •  Drench 
your  flock  and  get  rid  of  stomach  worms. 

Guard  against  Lice,  Tick  &  Scab 
DIP  with  ^^BLACK.  LEAF  40” 

“Black  Leaf  40”  always  uniform — always 
dependable.  Used  as  a  dip  it  kills  scab- 
mite,  sheep  ticks  and  lice  on  live  stock. 
Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  in  original, 
factory-sealed  packages. 

Tobacco  By-Products  6*  Chemical 
Corp.,  Incorporated . . .  Louisville,  Ky. 


V»i|?|KITSElMAN  FENCE 


Guaranteed  highest  quality  at  lowest 
prices.  Copper-Blend  Steel,  99  92/100% 
i  pure  zinc  galvanized.  Horse-high, 
A  Bull-strong,Pig-tightFarmFei)fie-. 
*»  Pouitry  and  Lawn  Fence,  Steel 
Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Paints,  Roof¬ 
ing.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT. 
KITSELMAN  BROTHERS 
Bos  203  Mancie,  Indiiuim, 


Famous  GLECKNER  Oak  Tan  Harness 


. . . . . .  . . GLEnCNEH 

Quality.  With  a  Gleckner  Oak-Tan  har- 
ness  .vour  horses  wili  work  better.  Pat-  dBtsSK 
ented  leather  re-enforcers  give  double  wear 
to  straps  and  prevent  costly  break-down.s. 

Write  at  once  for  latest  price  list  de- 
scribing  all  models.  Give  name  of  you 
harness  or  Implement  dealer. 

W.  W.  GLECKNER  A  SONS  CO., 

^  Canton,  Pa,  Gleckner 

„  57  Years  in  tke  Hareets  Bashess.  dealer 
liNniMr  ef  Hone  and  Mule  Anociatloa  et  Amertes, 


CATTLE 


Help  The  Juniors 
Begin  With 

Jerseys 

Start  the_  boys  and  girls  right  in  Calf  Club 
and  Vocational  group  work  with  Jerseys. 
Special  ribbon  awards,  medal  awards  and 
membership  registration  rates  are  offered  by 
the_  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  when  the 
junior  breeders  have  complied  with  certain  re¬ 
quirements. 

Help  them  succeed  with  Jerseys  by  writ¬ 
ing  this  organization  for  the  special  offers. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324-G  West  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


- — SHORTHORNS - 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e.,  produce  prime  beef  and 
an  abundance  of  milk. 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content 
Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  nave  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  Is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.  address 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


HORSES 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  IleaTy  drafters,  farm  cbunki 
and  cheap  horses.  Fred  Chandler.  Chariton,  Iowa. 


DOGS 


PTTPC  from  Working  Collies  —  Natural  herders, 
*  ^  heelers.  PERLEY,  Enfield,  New  Hampshire. 


COLLIES- 


—  rat-vermin  dogs  $3  — 
MULLEN,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


SHEPHERD S — Collies.  Trained  Cattle  (logs  and  pups. 
Heel-drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT.  East  Thetford,  VL 


SWINE 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS 


CHESTER-Yorkshire  Crossed 
CHESTER-Berkshire  Crossed 
DUROC-Poland  Crossed 
HAMPSHIRES 


6-8-10-12  week* 
old.  Ship  2  or 
more  on.  approval. 

•-  C.O.D.  Money  or¬ 
der  or  check  at 
*4.50  -  $5- $5.50 -J6 
each. 


Shoats  and  Feeders.  Discount  on  8  or  more. 
Selected  Boars — Fancy  Gilts — 3-4  mon.  old  $6.50-$7- 
$7.50-*8-$10  each.  Older  Boars  $15-$18-$20-$25-$30-$35. 
Triple  treatment  50  cents  each.  Protect  your  investment. 
Give  the  pigs  a  square  break. 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  BOX  II,  CONCORD,  MASS. 
Residence — Carr  Road. 


PIGS"PIGS''PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  and 
white.,  6  to  8  wks.,  @  $5.00  each.  Will  .ship  2  or  more 
C.O.D. ,  F.O.B.  Woburn,  .Mass.  No  charge  for  crating. 
Vermont  orders  require  inoculation  with  extra  cost  of 
25c  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELLs 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


Pigs  For  Sale ! 

The  old  reliable  kind  that  grow  fast  and  fill  the  pork 
barrel  —  Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  Chester. 
Duroc  &  Berkshire  oros,sed  —  7-9  wks.  old  $4.50  each. 
Carefully  crated  and  selected  to  please  you.  We  ship 
any  niunber  C.O.D.  Crating  free. 

Bedford  Stock  Farm, 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Nfass.  Tel.  108S 
-  The  Old  Reliable  Pig  Farm  - 

Our  specialty:  —  Top  quality  pigs,  carefully  crated 
and  selected  to  please  you. 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE— BERKSHIRE  &  CHESTER 
—  DUROC  &  BERKSHIRE  CROSSED  — 

6-  8  WKS.  OLD,  $4.50  EACH. 

8-10  WKS.  OLD,  $5.00  EACH. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  No  crating  charge. 
Write,  wire  or  phone  and  get  some  of  these  goeid  glRia 
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leghorns  -Reds-Rocks  A^andottes 
NcwHampshires-fcllcr^fl^ 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorum  Oisease  (B.W. D.) 

Ly  tKe  Official  State  testing  agency 
of  one  of  tKe  sbe  New  England  States, witK* 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND  f 

TuKe  Agglutination  tested 
witKin  tKe  preceding  cal 


(^ELL  BRED/^^AVELL 


■■Jsever  a  wet‘k  withoiu  a  halcli.”  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  10U%  live  delivery.  Catalogue. 
25  years  shipping  Quality  Chicks. 

hall  Erothers  box  59.  Wallingford,  Conn,  lel.645-5 


^  HUBBARD'S  "SSio 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

1 8  YEARS  of  Balanced 
Breeding  give  every 
chick  you  buy  genera¬ 
tions  of  profit-proved 
blood.  Write  for  free 
money-making  catalog. 
Full  satisfectioa  guar¬ 
anteed. 

HuDLara 

BALANCED 

BREEDING 

FEATURES 

1  Low  Mortality 

2Freedoni  from 
Pullorum  Discat»e 
LB.W.D.' 

3  Fast, Uniform  Growth 

4-  Outstanding;'  Vigor 

iiarms 

Box  No.  123  j 

WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

inj; 

6  Early  Maturity 

7  Good  Egg  Production 

8  Larfre  Eftt;  Size 

TOLMAN 


BOX  B. 

ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


UB0I5 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  ROCKS 

95%  livability  to  .3  week.s  guaran¬ 
teed.  Busines.s-Uke  birds  for  large 
and  small  flocks.  Big  broilers,  husky, 
persis-tent  layers  —  famous  for  health 
and  production  of  large  eggs.  Get 
in  on  the  profits  with  a  Van 
Ituzcr  flock.  Write  for  folder  and  prices. 

VAN  DUZER  POULTRY  FARM— New  York  State's 
Largest  Certified  Hatchery,  Box 27,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.Y. 


OkU 


Healthy  —  Vigorous  —  No  B.W.D.  Fully  Guaranteed. 
BIG  TYPE  'I'rapnested  White  Leghorns  —  Frostproof 
Brown  Leghorns  —  Giant  Black  Minorcas — Partridge, 
WTjite  Barred  Rocks  —  Columbian  &  White  Wyandottes 
—  Reds  &  N.  H.  Reds  —  Sexed  chicks  —  Free  Catalog. 
CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  40,  WALLKILL.  N.Y. 


I 


■AYLOR'S  CHICKS 

—Dependable  layers— Fast  growing,  12  popular 
varieties.  Blood-tested.  Also  Cro,ss  Breeds  and 
day  old  pullets.  FREE  CATALOG. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  Box  12,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


MEW  HAMP5HIRE5 


Day  old  or  Started  Chicks,  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  growing  pullets — New  Hampshira 
State  Accredited  flock.  All  breeders  100%  State 
tested  BWD  tree,  no  reactors.  Money  back  satisfac¬ 
tion  guarantee.  Free  Catalog.  Write  MELVIN  MOUL, 
BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire 

New  Hampstiires 

Order  your  Baby  chicks  from  our  flocks  of  New  Hamp- 
shires.  State  Pullorum  tested  flock.  Set  from  eggs 
weighing  more  than  24  oz.  to  the  dozen.  Write  for 
farther  Information.  JESSE  MURRAY.  Penacook,  N.  H. 

RARPHN  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  large  type,  ei- 
cellent  layers.  Have  imported  and 
bred  this  strain  exclusively  for  21  years. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


•-BLuACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS— 
4JIVE.  LAY.  PAY.  No  irickoats  In  pallets.  Clrcotar  free. 
X  t  HAMPTON,  Bok  A.  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


UIGNE'^^CHICKS 


ELMER  H.WENt 

>0  BREEDS 

90 

Per  100 
up. 
Immediate 
or  Future 
Delivery 


FAMOUS  FOR  BIGGER  EGGS— BETTER  BROILERS  and  ROASTERS 

For  16  years  WENE  Bloodtested  breeding  flocks  have  been  carefully  mated  and  bred 
for  egg  production,  health,  vigor  and  longlife.  We  have  constantly  added  the  finest 
blood  lines  in  the  U.  S.  by  purchasing  stock  from  the  Highest  Official  Contest  Record 
Layers.  Our  Super  Mating  Leghorn  Flocks  are  all  headed  by  250-300  egg  males. 
We  are  the  originators  Wyan-Rock  Breed  which  tests  show  reach  broiler  age  (2 1-2  lbs.) 
10  to  16  days  earlier  than  straight  breeds  with  flock  averages  over  200  eggs  reported. 
PROFITS  OF  $21.60  A  DAY-FLOCK  AVERAGES  UP  TO  260  EGGS 
That  WENE  layers  pay  big  is  shown  by  the  statements  of  our  customers. 

Meerwald  Bros.,  So.  Dennis,  N.  J.,  write :  "  1266  Super  Mating  Wene 
Leghorns  are  making  $21.60  a  day  net.”  Mr.  Harry  W.  Staats  writes: 

“My  200  Wene  Super  Mating  Leghorns  averaged  260  eggs  the  past  year.” 

My  big  FREE  Cat^og  describes  my  breeding  program,  gives  prices  and 
discounts  and  the  story  of  thousands  of  satisfied  WENE  customers. 

SAVE  UP  TO  2e  PER  CHICK  BY  ORDERING  IN  ADVANCE 


FREE 

,CeCtii£oti 


wem  CHICK  FARms 


VINELAND,N.J. 


Plymouth  ROCKS 

MAY  CHICKS  -  $10.00  Per  100 
HATCHING  EGGS  -  $6.00  Per  lOO 

All  Eggs  used  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (I5.W.D.  free.)  Tube  Agglut. 

M.y  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Special  prices  on  large 
orders.  SPEUIAI,1ZB — One  Breed.  One  Grade  at  One 
Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 


I 

■  ■  Official  Laying  ContcfiLs  show  splendid  results 
“  N  tor  this  wonder  breed  that  combines  rapid 
broiler  development  with  heavy  production  of 
large  eggs,  Plentv  of  meat  on  a  sturdy  frame. 
The  "All  Purpose’’  fowl.  DuBois  Baby  Chicks  come 
from  flocks  bred  for  Livability.  They  PAY 
Write  for  folder,  prices. 

DuBois  Poultry  Form,  new  paltz,’  n.  y 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESm  CHICK$ 


PENNA. 


bTAIE  Every  egg  hatched  in  our  plant  comes  from 

SUPERVISED  breeder  that  has  been  selected  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  BIvOOD  SAMPLE  Tested  for  BWD  by  the 
'I'tibe  Agglutination  test  in  the  State  Laboratory  at  Harrisburg.  Pa.  That’s  why 
our  CHICK  sales  increased  90%  last  season. 

Order  Now  at  these  low  Prices. 

White  Leghorns  “Big  Type,”  "Bred  to  pound  out  Eggs”  _ 

Barred  Rocks  &,  White  Rocks  “True  to  Type”  _ 

White  Wyandottes — R.  I.  Reds  “None  Better”  _ 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  “Penna  Supervised”  _  10.25 

Special  Accredited  NEW  HAMPSHIRES — eggs  come  direct 

thru  University  New  Hamp. ;  No  reactors  for  lO  years  _  13.75 

Heavy  Assorted  “no  Leghorns”  _ 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Pullets  “95%  accurate”  _ 

RED. ROCK-SEX-LINK  Cockerels  “95%  accurate”  _  7.95 

Send  Only  2c  i)er  Chick:  Balance  C,  O.  D. ;  100%  Live  .Arrival  Guaranteed 
Add  1,4c  per  chick  extra  on  orders  le.ss  than  100. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

BOX  A.  —  LEWISTOWN,  PENNA. 

“Largest  State-Supervised  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania.’ 


too 

1.000 

$9.25 

$90.00 

9.75 

95.00 

9.75 

95.00 

10.25 

100.00 

13.75 

135.00 

7.50 

75.00 

12.95 

127.50 

7.95 

77.50 

^;i^^VMAPLE  LAWN  LARGE  CHICKS 

BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


100  500  1000 


Extra  Quality! 


HATCHES  EVERY  MON.&THURS. 

Wh.  Iveghor:.s,  Wh.  Wyandottes.  Brown  Leghorns  ) 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Wh.  Rocks.  Buff  Rocks  ) 

Black  Minorcas  and  Aneona-s  _ g.SO  42.50  85. 

Buff  &  White  Minorcas  &  N.  H.  Reds  _  9.00  45.00  90. 

White  and  Black  Glams  _ lO.OO  50.00  100. 

Assorted  - 7.00  33.00  65. 


14 

DAY 

GUAR¬ 

ANTEE 


All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  by  antigen  method.  100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  You  can  pav  more  .  .  .  but  you 
can’t  buy  better  Chicks  at  any  price.  WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  CASH  DISCOUNT  AND  24  PAGE  CATALOG. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  T.  Ehrenzeiler,  Box  A-  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CAREFULLY  CULLED  BLOOD  TESTED  CHIX 

FULL  BRED  SELECTED  BREEDERS,  EXCELLENT  QUALITY,  SAFE  ARRIVAL 
GUARANTEED.  ORDER  NOW,  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG.  25  50  lOO  500  1000 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns  - $2.25  $4.25  $8.00  $38.75  $75.00 

Buff  or  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas . . 2.25  4.50  8.50  41.25  80.00 

Barred  —  White  or  Buff  Rocks  -  2.50  4.75  9.00  43.75  85.00 

White  Wyandottes  or  R.  I.  Reds  and  New  Hampshires  ..  2.50  4.75  9.00  43.75  85.00 

New  Hampshires  (Red)  Grade  A,  guaranteed  livability _  3.00  5.75  11.00  53.75  105.00 

White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  - 4.00  7.75  15.00  73.75  145.00 

White  or  Black  Giants  - 2.75  5.50  1  0.50  51.25  1  00.00 

Heavy  Assorted  - 2.25  4.25  8.00  38.75  75.00 

Light  Assorted  - 2.OO  4.00  7.50  36.75  70.00 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  fit  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  Port  TrcAtorton.Pa. 


n: 


i/f/FAIRPORT  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Get  the  FACTS  .  .  .  how  you 
can  make  more  money  with 
Fairport  Chicks.  Our  .strict 
breeding  and  bloodtest.ing  pro¬ 
gram  Is  your  profit  insurance 
.  .  .  because  Fairport  breed¬ 
ers  are  bred  for  size  and  egg 
production.  9  Profitable  breeds. 
Before  you  invest  ...  In¬ 
vestigate! 

NEW  CATALOG 

FREE 

Write  today  for 
Big  FREE  Catalog 
and  low  prices. 

Box  44. 


FREE 


a  TWO 
WEEKS 
SUPPLY'  OF  FEED 
BY  ORDERING 
YOUR  CHICKS  3 
WEEKS  IN  AD- 
A'ANCE 


FAIRPORT  HATCHERY^a%?S 


BIG  ENGLISH  TTPE 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bd.  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds _  8.00  80 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _  9.00  90 

Mixed  Chicks  _  7.00  70 

Breoders  Bloodte.sted.  100%  live  arrival 
postpaid,  FREE  Circular. 

JOHN  SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

R.  D.  8,  McAlisterville,  pa. 


Banker’s  Quality 


Baby  chicks  and  pullets 
from  carefully  selected, 
blood  te.sted  breeelers.  Large  type  White  Leghorns,  Bar¬ 
ron  Strain.  New  Hampshire  K^s,  Hubbard  strain.  Bar¬ 
red  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Orpingtens.  White  Run¬ 
ner  and  White  Pekin  ducklings.  Write  for  prices.  GOOD- 
FLOX  POULTRY  FARM.  Earle  Banker,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  RED  CHICKS 

All  breeding  flocks  blood-tesfed  by  the  tube  agglutina¬ 
tion  method.  Personal  supervision  with  every  order. 

THE  HISCOCK  HATCHERY,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


|7_„  Colo  Hollywood  Strain  White  Leghorn  Chicks, 
ror  ijalc  from  B.W.D.  tested  stock.  Write  for  circu¬ 
lar  and  prices.  Rice’s  Poultry  Farm,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 


HILLPOT 


QuilittCHICKS  ^ 


QUICK  MATURING— HEAVY  LAYERS 
Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 
Standard — Special-Super  Matings 
MASTER  BRED  STRAINS!  BARRED  ROCKS: 

Thompson— Bishop  Strains;  LEGHORNS:  Holly¬ 
wood— ^Tancred — Oakdale  Strains;  R.  I.  REDS: 
Tompkins — Knickerbocker  Strains;  N.  H.  REDS. 
All  Breeders  Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Day  Old  Chicks— 3  Weeks  Old  Chicks 
— 4  to  12  Weeks  Old  Pullets 
Valuable  Poultry  Book  Free.  Low  1936  prices. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  today. 

W.F.  HILLPOT,  129  Milford  Rd.,Frenchtown,  N.J. 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


Highest  Leghorn  Pen  all  U.S.  Con¬ 
tests.  293  Eggs:  308  Pts.  per  Hen 
High  Livability.  Long  Life.  270-342 
Egg  Sires.  Send  for  Reduced  Sum¬ 
mer  Prices  on  Chicks,  Eggs. 

KAUDER’S  PEDIGRElD  LEGHORNS 
Box  106  -  New  Palta,  N-  Y. 


SPRUNGER’S  SEXED  CHICKS 

B  BuvfcWith  confidence  from  America’s  leading  sexer. 
Sexed  Chicks  from  my  own  Special  White  I.eghoms. 
Ducklings  and  Poults.  Leghorn  Cockerels — 3c.  Writt 

ELAM  SPRUNGER.  Box  40,  BINGHAMTON.  N.Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


98%  Livability 
GUARANTEED 
First  4  Weeks 

Any  chicks  lost  in  excess  of  2%  during  ftrst  4 
werfes  will  be  replaced  free  or  we  will  refimd  the 
purcha.se  price  if  desired.  We  could  not  make  this 
Guarantee  year  after  year  if  our  chicks  did  not 
possess  unusual  vigor. 

HIGH  CONTEST  SCORES 
Prove  Strain  Superiority 

From  Maine  to  Florida,  Redbird  Farm  pens  scor¬ 
ed  high  records  at  Egg  Laying  Contests  durW 
the  past  year.  These  records  made  under  differing 
condltion-s  prove  the  productivity  of  our  strain. 
Chicks  from  this  strain  will  make  money  for  yofi. 


31b.  Broilers 
at  10  weeks 


44,000 

Pullorum  Tested 
Breeders. 

Not  One  Reactor. 

The  largest  ofBci  - 
ally  tested  flock  In 
the  U.  S.  found 
100%  free  from  re¬ 
actors. 


50%  Prodoction 
at  6  months 

Str^Qht  R.  I.  Reds  from  tr&pnested  and  ijedycrecd 
straan,  bached  by  17  years  ot  production  breeding. 

Rock- Red  Cross  for  BARRED  BroUera;  pollete 
make  excellent  layers. 

Write  for  large  new  Catalog  and  Prices. 

REDBIRD  FARM  wrentham!*mass. 


Sch>veglers^°^5?A^v^"(HICKS 


,  r»  I  84%ofour 

Customer- iTOVen!  orders  are 
from  old  customers.  They  know  from  expe¬ 
rience  that  our  chicks  are  best. 

19  YEARS  selective  breed  improveroenL 
Otir  big,  husky  chicks  from  northern-grown 
.breeders  are  bred  for  livability,  fast  growth, 
•high  egg  production. 

Supervised  breeders  with  over  500  pedigree 
cockerels  head  our  matings — frwn  B.  O.  P. 
sires  and  dams  with  records  240  to  317  eggs. 

Over  lOO  Official  Egg-laying  Contest  Records  in  1935 
— N.  Y.,  Pa.,  B.  I.,  N.  J.,  Mn— up  to  301  eggs. 

Rated  Highest  Breeder  (with  4  different  breeds)  in 
Poultry  Item  Breeder  Award.  50  pullets  laid  11,633 
eggs — 24.37  ounces  per  dozen. 

OUR  1936  CHICKS— 14  popular  breeds — are  directly 
related  to  high  egg-laying  record  pens.  Write  today 
for  interesting  new  catalog  of  Schwegler's  blood-tested 
brecdBT  quality  chicks  at  low  prices. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  208  NorthamptoD,  BofiFalo.  N.Y, 


C  H  Rl  STI  ES  SVewDfampshiws 

Aba’,"„-SPIZZERINKTUM 


29,350  Selected,  Native 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BREEDERS 
100%  Pullorum-Tested  — NO  REACTORS 
The  famoms  SPIZZKBINKTU'M  strain 
abounding  in  mirplu.s  vitality  and  vigor., 

('hicks  from  this  .strain  will  give  you  early- 
maturing  pullet.s  that  ean  stand  up  under 
heavy  produetion.  Kasv  to  raise. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  55,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


MAPE5 


POULTRY!  Ill 
FARM  nil 


rmrifQ  certified  leghorns.  CERTIFIED 
Barred  Rocks  and  New  Hampshires. 
Superior  Quality  with  vigor,  livability,  fast  growth, 
extra  good  produetion  of  large  eggs  bred  into  them. 
DETi  Dfirk"  PULLETS  AND  COCKERELS. 

Wonderful  for  Layers  or  for 
PDOQQ  RDFnC  barred  broilers  or  roasters. 

Our  Folder  and  Prices  Now. 
WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  A.  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

pUir’V'C _ Leghorns,  Barred  Bocks.  N.  H.  Beds. 

Knecht’s  Poultry  Farm,  Moorestown,  N.J. 


BECAUSE  (1)  They  come  strong  and  trigor- 
ous-they  UVE.  THRIVE,  GROW.  (2)  Ctn-e- 
fully  bred  for  laying  for  28  years,  (3)  High 
prepotency  for  laying  PROVED  every  year 
by  the  winnings  of  ancestors  in  contests. 
(4)  All  Kerr  contest  birds  are  bred  and 
raised  on  our  own  breeding  farm,  which  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  (5)  All  breed¬ 
ers  carefully  culled,  banded  and  blood- 
tested.  Write  for  free  Kerr  Chick  Book  and 
advance  order  discount  offer, 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

21  Railroad  Ave.,  Frenchtown,  N.  JL 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton. 
Camden;  N.  Y. — Binghamton,  Middletown,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. — Lan¬ 
caster,  Scranton;  Mass. — West  Springfield,  Lowell: 
Conn. — Danbury.  Norwich:  Del. — Selbyville.  (Ad¬ 
dress  Dept.  21.) 
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Let  me  Send  You  a  Flock  of 

SEXED 

CHICKS 

My  Famous  Layer  Sexed  chicks  are  your 
Big  opportunity*  Separate  brooding  al¬ 
lows  feeding  of  pullets  for  eggs,  cockerels 
for  broilers,  securing  definite  results 
without  waste  of  time  or  feed. 


100 

100 

Quality  Matings 

Pallets 

Cockerels 

White  Leghorns.... 

..$15,95 

$4.00 

Special  Matings 
White  Leghorns... 

.$19.95 

$6.00 

From  carefully  culled  White 
Leghorn  females,  and  sired  by 
R.O.P.  Cockerels. 

Royal  Matings 

White  Leghorns . $25.95  $9.00 

From  our  choicest  large  type 
R.O.P.  males  and  R.O.P.  super¬ 
vised  females. 

90%  ACCURACY  GUARANTEED 

Privately-controlled  breeding  flocks.  U.  S. 
approved  and  U.  S.  blood-tested.  Order 
from  this  ad,  or  send  postal  for  descrip¬ 
tive  folder. 

The  Miller  Hatchery, 

Dept.  200, 

Bloomington,  Illinois. 

[f 


"^y?  They’re  skillfully  bred,  vigorous,  high  liva¬ 
bility,  above  average  quality  and  reasonably  priced. 
We’ve  been  hatching  chicks  for  30  years  .  . .  Ought 
to  know  something  about  it .  . .  We  do. 

Following  is  choice  of  11  breeds:  White  Leghorns, 
White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Partridge  Rocks,  S.  C. 
Reds,  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Col.  Wyan- 
dottes.  White  Giants.  Black  Giants,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

All  flocks  B.W.D.  tested.  100  per  cent  live  delivery  sruaranteed. 
Keferonce:  Any  bank  in  Catalo|^  Free.  Buy  from  reliable  firm. 


Lantz  Hatchery 


Box  73 


Tiffin,  Ohio 


29^ 

CENTURY 

BABY  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PROFITS 


Egg  price*  are  higher  •  >  raUe  20th  Century 
Chicks  and  make  money.  Thousand*  know 
their  true  value.  12  Breeds  •  Wh.  Leghorns, 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  R.  I. 
Whites,  N.  H.  Reds,  Wyandotte*,  Wh.  &  Bl. 
Giants,  Buff  Orps,  Brahmas  &  Pekin  Ducks. 

DAY-OLD  SEXED  CHICKS 
Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  low  prices 
TODAY  Code  955 


SEXED  CHICKS 


Also  Regular 
Day  Old  Chicks 

FROM  U.  S.  APPROVED  STOCK. 

All  breeders  B.W.D.  bloodtested.  Chick  losses 
during  first  14  days  replaced  at  one-half 
original  cost.  Get  our  illustrated  catalog — all 
leading  breeds — bred  to  make  you  profits. 
Also  turkey  poults.  Write 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 

BOX  40,  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO. 

baby  chicks 

Thousanci.s  weekly  all  year.  Finest  Quality 
and  Layers  in  40  breeds  and  Hybrid  Raby 
Pullets  and  Cockerels.  B.W.D.  Te.sted: 
Ducklings,  Goslings,  Baby  Turkeys,  Guineas. 
Mature  Breeders  priced  right.  Catalog  free. 
NABOB  HATCHERIES.  Box  T,  GAMBIER,  OHIO. 


Highest  White  Rock,  Barred  Rock  Pens, 
Illinois  Egg  Contest.  5-yr.  av.  Leghorn  Pens; 
252-295  Eggs  per  Hen.  Customers  won  $2853 
in  Chick  Contests.  200  to  328  Egg  R.O.P 
Sired  Chicks.  U.  S.  Approved  Hatchery 
Pullorum  Tested.  Catalog. 

Illinois  Hatchery,  Box  125,  Metropolis,  Illinois 


PULLFTS _  Healthy  well  sized 

,  ~*~*^*^  pullets,  6-S-lO  weeks 
Old  Hanson  Pedigreed  and  R.O.l*. 
Mated  English  White  Leghorns.  Shipped 
on  approval.  Special  early  order  dis- 
comt.  Free  Catalog. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  HATCHERY. 
No.  3,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


I  OS  QUALITY  CHICKS  and  PULLETS 


Hanson  Pedigree  and  R.O.P.  Mated  Special  English 
White  Leghorns.  Browns,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks. 
Blood-Tested.  Big  husky  chicks  from  heavy  laying 
„„„  strains.  Pullets  6,  8,  10  wks.  C.O.D.  Catalog  tree. 
BOS  HATCHERY,  R-2A  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


Large  Type  White  Leghorns  &  New  Hamp- 

_ _  _  shire  Beds  from  Pedigreed  stock.  State 

owou-Tested  and  supervised.  Circular  FREE.  E.  L 

■SAVER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CHICKS 


140.0  O  O 


$IEB$ 


OVERSIZE  fit 
CHICKS 


You  might  doubt  the  wisdom  of  a  few  people,  but  you  just  can’t 
doubt  the  good  judgment  of  One  Hundred  and  Forty  'Thousand  Honest 
Poultry  Raisers.  Their  preference  for  SIEB’S  OVERSIZE  CHICKS  is 
stronger  proof  of  their  remarkable  value  than  anything  we  could 
possibly  tell  you. 

LETTERS  LIKE  THESE  EXPLAIN  WHY 
140,000  POULTRYMEN  HAVE  BOUGHT 
FORTY  MILLION  SIEB  CHICKS 


“I  consider  your  big  type  Leghorn 
Chicks  the  most  profitable  I  have 
ever  raised  as  the  hens  are  not  only 
great  layers,  but  they  bring  me  a  pre¬ 
mium  price  as  setting  eggs.  The  cock¬ 
erels  at  3  to  5  months  old  will  weigh 
an  average  of  at  least  1  lb.  per  bird 
more  than  the  usual  run  of  broilers  at 
that  age,  which  gives  me  a  splendid 
profit.  I  am  placing  an  order  for  600 
chicks  to  be  shipped  about  the  first  week 
of  April.  1935.” — Mrs.  Jake  J.  Aper. 


“I  ordered  3600  chicks  of  you  in  April, 
they  were  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  I  have 
ordered  from  you  for  seven  years,  and  will 
order  again  next  year.  We  sold  the  cock¬ 
erels  and  all  pullets  but  900  for  broilers  at  a 
nice  profit.  'The  900  pullets  I  put  into  laying 
pens  Sept.  1,  sold  them  the  foUowdng  March  at 
a  profit  of  $1.00  per  hen  for  7  months.  I  have  had 
people  visit  us  from  different  states  and  they  were  all  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  success  I  have  had  with  my  pullets.” 

— K.  M.  Webb 


WE  HAVE  ONE  GRADE... ONLY  THE  BEST 


Sieb’s  Oversize  Chicks  Are  One  Grade  Only,  the  Best!  Nothing  finer  for  profitable  commercial 
poultry.  Send  for  owe  new  free  Poultry  Book,  or  order  from  this  ad — 100%  live  prepaid  delivery 
guaranteed. 

AVOID  DELAY.. .ORDER  NOW... QUICK  SERVICE 

PRICES  PREPAID  25  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns . $2b24  $4.23  $7b95  $38a50  $74a50 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds,  \  O  VT  4  48  8  4*i  41  00  70  *50 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons. ...  )  A. Of  Oa49  (SJ..UU  lUmQV 

White  and  Black  Minorcas,  White)  0^,0  4  78  8  48  *50  84  *50 

Orpingtons,  S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Anconas  j  **■  f  O  0.00  40.0U  04.0U 

Heavy  Assorted  for  Broilers .  2.12  3.98  7.45  36.00  69.50 

Light  Assorted  for  Layers . 1.99  3.73  6.95  33.50  64.50 

Heavy  and  Light  Assorted .  2.04  3.83  7.15  34.50  66.50 

Mixed  Sexed  Chicks  (All  Breeds) .  1.74  3.23  5.95  28.50  54.50 

Orvrn  PUIPKC  Prices  per  100:  Leghorns,  Anconas.  Minorcas— Pullets,  $15.95;  Males,  $4.45. 
OlAlU  unlllllw  Any  Heavy  Breeds — Pullets,  $12.95;  Males,  $8.95.  90%  accuracy  guaranteed. 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY,  BOX  112,  LINCOLN,  ILL. 


FREE  Chick  Feed  With  £ 
WOLF  chicks 


Order  Your  Chicks  3  Weeks  in  Advance 

And  get  25  lbs.  (a  two  weeks’  supply)  of  Purina  STHRTENA  free  with 
each  100  Wolf  Fornners’  Friend  Chicks.  Order  chicks  now. 

Wolf  “Farmers’  Friend”  Chicks  from  flocks  inspected  by  A.  P.  A.  ore 
the  choice  of  thousands.  My  Big  FREE  Catalog  tells  you  the  complete 
story  about  our  1 1  profitable  breeds  and  how  we  have  improved 
our  Breeding  Flocks  by  purchases  of  R.  O.  P.  Stock.  Blood-testing 
with  Antigen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  American  Poult^  Association  flock  inspector. ' 

All  reactors  removed.  We  guarantee  100  per  cent  live  delivery.  Get  my  Big  FREE  Catalog 
•  •  .  it  is  full  of  facts  you  should  know.  Simply  mail  o  post  cord,  or  write  TODAY  ! 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Gibsonburg,  Ohio,  Box  6 


m  ImpMted  Flecks 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  BABY  CH  ICKS  —  hatched  from  rigidly  culled  —  properly 
mated — blood  tested  breeders  (antigen  method  used)  imder  our  personal  supervision. 
Thousands  of  chicks  hatching  for  prompt  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Utility  grade 
Large  Type  White  Leghorns — Buff  Leghorns — Brown  Leghorn, s — Anconas — Black  Minorcas 
50  chicks  $4.25 — 100  chicks  $7.50  —  New  Harapshlres — Barred-White-Buft  Rocks — Reds — 
White  Wyandottes — Buff  Orpingtons  50  chicks  $4.75 — 100  chicks  $8.00.  Special  Sunnyfleld 
Black  Minorcas — Pedigreed  Mated  Cloverdale  White  Leghorns — New  Hampshires  direct  from 
New  Hampshire  50  chicks  $6.50 — 100  chicks  $12.00.  Sexed  day  old  pulleU  90%  guaranteed 
Utility  grade  heavj’  breed  $12.00  hundred — light  breeds  $15.00  hundred — cockerels  heavy 
$10.00  hundred — white  leghorns  $5.00  hundred — assorted  Ught  cockerels  $4.00  hundred. 

Write  for  catalogue  —  complete  price  list. 


AMERICAN  CHICKERIES, 


Grampian,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Electric  Hatched . 

Large  T.vpe  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $8.  $40.  $80. 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds _  8.  40.  80. 

Red -Rocks  Cross,  N.  H.  Reds,  Wh.<&Bl.  Min.  9.  45.  90. 

A.ssorted  $7.00-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD 
Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled,  imder 
my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  &  Thursday 
of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash  or  COD. 
Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our  Breeds. 
Farm  and  Hatchery.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 
F.  B.  LEISTER.  Prop.,  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


grnj^ 
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CH  ICKS 
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500  1000 


Lasu  or  c.  o.  u.  lUuvc  hve  del. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ $8.00  $40.00  $80. 

Barred  &  White  Rox.  R.  1.  Reds _  8.00  40.00  80. 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _  9.00  45.00  90. 

Heavy  Mixed  _  7.00  35.00  70. 

Hatch  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Cat.  on  Special  Matings,  etc.  FREE. 

SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCH  ERY,  Box  A,  Coeolamus.Pa. 


BIG  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

Bloodtested  (Official  Pa.  State  Aggluti¬ 
nation  Method).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Reserve  order  now  at  these  low  prices. 
$8  per  iOO;  $38.75  per  500;  $75  per  looo. 

^00%  live  delivery  guar.  10% 
books  order.  Catalog  Free. 

MARVIN  F.  NOLL.  Box  1,  KLblNFbLTERSVILLE,  PA. 


ROIC 


B 


ARRON  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
EXCLUSIVELY.  Matings  sired  by  pedigreed  R.O.P. 
males.  U.  S.  Approved.  Pullorum  tested.  Day-old 
pullets  and  cockerels.  Folder  free. 

ISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM.  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


JUNIATA  CHICKS.  Order  your  chicks  now  for 
Mar..  Apr. ,&  May  from  the  oldest,  largest  and 
best  equipped  Leghorn  Farm  in  this  .section,  direct 
importers  of  large  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN. 
Photos  of  Farm  &  Stock  sent  FREE.  Write  today. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A.  Richfield, Pa. 


Stock 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
(Bloodtested  for  BWp  Stained  Antigen  Method.) 
Extra  quality  chicks  at  $10.00  per  1 00:  $48.50  per  500, 
$95  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  10% 
books  order.  Cnfalog  free. 


Robert  L.CUuter, 


ENGLISH  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  White  Leghorn  100  500  1000 

Utility  Matings  _ $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

English  Leghorns  GRADE  AA  Matings  8.50  42.50  85. 

Hi-Quality  Barred  Rocks  _  8.00  40.00  80. 

All  FREE  range  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.W.D.  Can 
ship  at  once,  cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  FREE  catalog 
telling  my  breeding  of  English  Leghorns.  100%  live 
del.  I  pay  the  POSTAGE.  STONEY  RUN  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  H.  M.  Leister,  Box  B,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

piiir'lfC  Tom  Barron  Leghorns.  New  Hampshires, 
R.  I.  Reds  and  Bar.  Rocks.  Low  Prices. 
WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  B,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


For  CHICK  LEADERSHIP 

and  PROFITS 

Longenecker’s  quality  chicks  are 
backed  by  20  years  of  careful  breed¬ 
ing  for  egg  size  and  production. 

Strong,  healthy  chicks  from  money¬ 
making  breeders.  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks, 

New  Hampshire  Reds  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Try  our  high  quality 
chicks  this  year.  They  will  please 
you.  Order  early  and  save.  DIS¬ 
COUNT  allowed  on  advance  orders. 

PRICES  $8.50  AND  UP. 

Write  for  free  circular  today. 

C.M.LOHOENKCKZII.  ... 

Box  .60,  EuTAiunanmii,  Pjiu 


BUY 
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NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  B.W.D.  Stained  antigen  method. 
HANSON  Foundation  lOO  500  1000 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns  _ $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

Everpay  Str.  Brown  Leghorns _  7.50  37.50  75. 

Barred  &  White  Rocks  _  8.00  404)0  80. 

R.  I.  &  New  Hampshire  Reds  _  8.00  40.00  80. 

White  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Orps _  8.00  40.00  80. 

As.sorted  or  Heavy  Mixed _  7.00  35.00  70. 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery  guar.  Cir.  FEEK 
J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &.  HATCHERY, 
Box  A.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


■QSlAfjaSU 
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QUALITY  CHICKS 


i00%  live  arrivaipostpajd.  Cajsh  or  C.O.D.  luo  500  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ $8.00  $40.00  $80. 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rox-R.  I.  Reds&Wh.  Wyand.  8.00  40.00  80. 

N.  Hampshire  Reds  &  Wh.  Minorcas _  9.00  45.00  90. 

H.  Mix  $7.  Hatches  every  MON.  &  THUR.  Electric  Hatch¬ 
ed.  AU  Breeders  on  Free  range.  Blood  tested  by  antigen 
method.  carefuUy  culled,  under  my  personal  supervision. 
Write  for  free  catalog  or  order  direct  from  ad. 
THE  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LARGE 

LEGHORN 


ENGLISH 

CHICKS 


CHICK  PRICES 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM 


We  are  direct  importers 
of  TOM  BARRON 
White  Leghorns.  Our 
Breeders  are  on  moun¬ 
tain  range. 

ARE  $8.50  per  100. 

Box  2, 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 


TAIfF  NflTirF  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY’S 

Quality  Chicks— Antigen  Test 
Women’s  English  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  - $3.75  $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

Bar.  Bocks  &  R.  I.  Reds _  4.00  8.00  40.00  80, 

Asst’d  Breeds  -  3.15  6.30  31.50  63. 

XJrade  A  White  Leghorns,  $8 — 100;  Grade  A  Rocks  & 
Red-s.  $8.50.  Hatched  from  healthy  breeders.  Free 

Illustrated  Circular.  100%  delivery. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  20,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


f'UIpirCfrom  Blood-Tested  Stocks.Antl- 
^***'’'*^‘^  gen  Test  B.W.D.  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Ig.  type  $7.50  $37.50  $75. 
Elsasser’s  Sp.  W.  Leghorns 

and  N.  H.  Reds  _  8.50  42.50  85. 

Wh.  and  Barred  Ply.  Rocks  8.00  40.00  80. 
R.l.  Reds& Black  Minorcas  8.00  40.00  80. 
100%  live  del.  Ca.sh  or  C.O.D.  Order  now  or  write  for 
FREE  Cat.  R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Rir;  CHERRY  HILL 

■*-^*^*-*  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  Cash  or  C.O.D.  $7.50  per  100:  $75.00-1000. 
Blood  Tested  for  B.W.D.  Foundation  Bred  on  OW 
Farm.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  circular  and  prices  on  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


Hollywood 

Hollywood  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Chicks. 
Bred  for  size  and  egg  production.  Write  for  Free 
Circular.  $7.50  per  100;  $75.00  per  lOOO. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM. 
Box  22,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


SHIRK'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  ffWl  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  - $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

S.  C.  Bar.  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds  7.50  37.50  75. 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds  -  8.00  40.00  80. 

Assorted  $6.50.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.W.D.  Write 
for  Free  cir.  giving  full  details  of  our  breeders.  100%  live 
del.  P.P.  CashorC.O.D.  SH  I  RK’S  POULTRY  FARM  & 
HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CHICKS 


CASH  OR 
C.  0.  D. 

Large  English  Type  100 

S.  C.  Wliite  Leghorns  _ $8.00 

Barred  Bocks  &  R.  I.  Ba<ls_ _ $8.00 

White  Bocks  &  New  Hampshires  $9.00 

_  H.  kUx  _ $7.00 

Special  discount  on  large  lots.  Write  for  catalog. 
PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


FROM  BREEDERS 
BLOOD-TESTED 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns _ $7.50  $37.50  $70.00 

Barred  Itocks  and  Reds  _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Assorted  $6.50-100.  Safe  arrival  PP.  Circular  FREE. 
NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  Big  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  $8.00-100.  H.  Mixed  $7.00.  Safe  delivery  P.P. 
M.  F.  MATTERN.  R.  6,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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WALLPAPER 
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SELECTING  wall  paper  is  very  much  like  select¬ 
ing  a  partner  for  life,  in  that  its  choice  depends 
much  upon  the  personal  likes  and  dislikes  of  the 
chooser.  Then,  too,  each  room  is  a  special  problem 
within  itself,  its  treatment  depending  upon  its  ex¬ 
posure  to  north,  south,  east,  or  west,  its  number  of 
windows  or  doors,  height  of  ceiling,  color  of  wood¬ 
work,  and,  most  important,  the  use  which  will  be 
made  of  it. 

Certain  dainty  colors  are  exquisite  in  bedrooms, 
but  if  used  in  a  living  room  would  lack  character 
and  would  be  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  more 
or  less  formal  nature  of  such  a  room.  Again,  dainty 
colors  would  be  just  right  for  a  girl’s  room  but  if 
used  in  the  boy’s  room  would  be  nothing  short  of 
insulting  to  his  manhood,  which  demands  sturdy, 
vigorous  colors  and  lines. 

Design  in  wall  paper  can  also  be  informal  or 
formal  according  to  the  needs  of  the  room.  With 
all  the  beautifully  designed  papers  now  available, 
any  woman  can  have  the  right  paper  for  any  room, 
providing  she  understands  certain  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  design.  Some  of  the  papers  having  flower 
designs,  for  instance,  are  a  jumble  of  meaningless 
bouquets  with  too  heavy  flowers  or  splotches  of  color 
which  may  be  irritating  rather  than  restful  in  the 
room.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  flower  designs 
in  paper  are  bad.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  some 
very  beautiful  ones,  but  they  must  be  chosen  with 
care. 

Lines,  going  up  or  going  around  the  walls,  produce 
definite  effects.  The  up  and  down  lines  tend  to  carry 
the  eye  upward  and  make  the  ceiling  of  a  room  look 
higher;  therefore  in  a  room  with  a  very  low  ceiling, 
which  is  apt  to  feel  oppressive,  this  up-and-down 
paper  would  be  quite  in  place.  A  paper  with  strong 
cross-wise  lines  which  carry  the  eye  around  the 
room  tends  to  make  the  ceiling  look  lower. 

Thus  paper  can  be  used  to  correct  certain  faults 
of  a  room.  Walls  and  ceilings  may  be  pulled  closer 
or  pushed  further  away,  seemingly,  if  one  knows 
the  trick. 

Although  there  are  always  exceptions  to  rules, 
generally  speaking,  warm  colors  should  be  used  in 
rooms  which  lack  sunlight  to  make  them  look  warm. 
Red  and  yellow,  and  yellowish  greens  in  all  their 


— All  Photos  Courtesy  Imperial  Paper  and  Color  Corporation. 

Above:  Nancy  McClelland,  a  famous  decorator  of 
New  York,  designed  this  “Bamboo”  paper  which 
looks  almost  hand-blocked.  Its  positive  character 
makes  it  suitable  for  any  downstairs  room. 

Left:  Other  well-known  designers,  Baron  and 

Baroness  Von  Schenk,  designed  this  pattern,  especi¬ 
ally  suited  for  downstairs  rooms  done  in  Federal  or 
Colonial  periods.  It  is  a  small  scaled  pattern  which 
would  go  well  with  rooms  not  extremely  large.  One 
color  scheme  in  which  this  pattern  may  be  had  is 
white  ground,  gilt  stars  and  wreaths  in  blue,  ver¬ 
milion  and  black. 

Right:  Queen  Anne’s  Lace  made  an  excellent  subject 
for  this  floral  paper  designed,,  in  delicate  colors 
especially  for  bedroom  use.  Flower  heads  and  foli¬ 
age  are  not  too  heavy  and  there  is  a  definite  begin¬ 
ning  and  ending  of  the  graceful  stems.  This  paper 
would  not  be  tiring  to  look  at. 


) 

I 
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variations  belong  in  this  class.  In  rooms  which 
have  plenty  of  sunlight  and  therefore  do  not  require 
assistance  from  the  walls,  the  cooler  colors  may  be 
used,  such  as  blues,  grays  and  blue-greens. 

The  surface  and  color  of  paper  are  important  from 
the  lighting  standpoint.  A  dark,  rough  paper  ab¬ 
sorbs  light  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  a  smooth 
light  paper.  However,  a  shiny  paper  would  be  con¬ 
fusing  because  of  a  too-great  reflection  of  light.  The 


These  “before  and  after”  pictures 
show  graphically  what  happens  to 
a  room  when  the  right  sort  of  paper 
is  used  to  correct  its  faults.  The 
ceiling  in  this  rather  small  room 
was  too  high.  The  plaid  paper  with 
its  accented  cross-wise  lines,  brings 
closer  to  earth  this  too-far-away 
ceiling. 


feeling  of  balance  in  a  room  is 
kept  if  the  ceiling  is  of  a  lighter 
tone  than  the  walls  and  the  floor 
darker  than  the  walls. 

How  to  Measure  a  Room  for 
Wall  Paper. 

Fold  a  2-ft.  rule  to  18".  Start 
measuring  at  a  door  or  some  pro¬ 
jection  and  count  the  number  of 
18"  lengths  it  takes  to  go  around 
the  room.  Get  the  length  of  each 
strip  by  measuring  with  a  6  ft. 
straight  edge  from  the  ceiling  or 
moulding  to  the  baseboard.  Allow 
6"  for  cutting  and  fitting  on  each 
strip  If  the  pattern  is  an  unusu¬ 
ally  large  one,  allow  still  more,  just  as  you  would 
in  cutting  a  dress.  Wall  papers  come  in  double  and 
single  rolls,  48  and  24  ft.  long  respectively.  For  a  !) 
ft.  wall,  the  double  roll  cuts  to  better  advantage, 
whereas  for  an  8  ft.  wall  the  single  roll  is  better. 
Again,  allow  for  extra  if  the  pattern  is  large. 

Plumb  a  Line  for  Starting  the  Work 
Make  a  plumb  line  by  tying  some  heavy  weight  at 
one  end.  “Begin  at  the  light,’’  between  windows,  for 
instance.  Fasten  the  plumb  line  to  a  tack  driven  in 
the  wall,  ceiling  or  moulding.  Play  out  enough  line 
so  that  the  plumb  bob  is  near  the  baseboard.  On  the 
wall  draw  short  pencil  lines  using  the  plumb  line  as  a 
guide,  taking  care  not  to  push  the  line  out  of  place. 

Flour  Paste 

Mix  two  tablespoons  pulverized  alum  with  314 
pounds  of  good  wheat  flour.  Pour  in  enough  luke- 
warm  water  to  make  it  thick  as  syrup  and  stir  un¬ 
til  free  from  lumps.  Pour  in  slowly  about  1  gallon 
hoilinfj  water,  stirring  constantly.  Pour  until  color 
changes  and  mixture  thickens.  Pour  a  glass  of  cold 
water  over  the  top  before  it  is  cold  to  prevent  form¬ 
ing  a  crust.  Use  for  all  papers,  except  thin  stock 
or  delicate  colors.  For  delicate  colors  use  a  starch 
paste  made  as  follows :  Use  1  poimd  of  starch  mixed 
with  cold  water  to  form  a  paste.  Then  pour  on 
boiling  water  as  for  flour  paste. 
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New  Clothes  ]_jOok  Slim  and  Snug 

Slim,  and  rather  snug,  denotes  the  Spring  silhouette.  The  chief  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  is  the  decoration  at  the  neckline  which  may  be  els  feminine 
as  the  heart  of  woman  herself.  Necklines  are  high  but  often  are  relieved 
by  bow,  jabot  or  frill.  Yokes,  frequent  peplums,  and  low  placed  skirt  full¬ 
ness  are  other  fashion  points. 

Lightweight  nubby  woolens,  acetates,  jerseys,  pure  dye  silks  of  sheer 
weight  are  the  fabrics  high  in  favor.  Gray,  navy,  beige  and  the  wine 
red  shades  are  fashion’s  favorites  with  colors  for  daytime  wear.  For 
dress-up  wear,  the  delicate  pastels  are  most  in  use. 

GIRL’S  DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2669,  princess  style,  sleeves  short  or 
long  would  call  for  gingham,  calico  or  challis  prints,  linens  or  tub  silks. 
The  pattern  comes  in  sizes  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Size  8  requires  21^ 
yards  of  35-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  3-inch  ribbon  for  bow. 

TWO-PIECE  DRESS  NO.  3463  is’ fine  now  for  light  woolens  or  silks; 
for  later  season  it  calls  for  cottons,  linens,  or  pastel  tub  silks.  The  pat¬ 
tern  may  be  had  in  sizes  14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust.  Size 
16  requires  4%  yards  of  39-inch  material  with  14  yard  of  2-inch  ribbon 
for  bow. 

BLOUSE  OR  TUNIC  PATTERN  NO.  2582  for  finger  tip  or  longer 
length,  for  bow  or  softly  gathered  cape  collar,  offers  variety.  Plain  or 
print  silk,  taffeta  prints  or  wool  challis  prints  are  suggested  for  interpret¬ 
ing  this  pattern  which  comes  in  sizes  14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38  and  40  inches 
bust.  Size  16  requires  3  yards  of  39-inch  material  for  blouse  with  bow; 
and  3%  yards  of  39-inch  material  for  blouse  with  collar. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address  and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps.  Address  Pattern  Department,  Amencan 
Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  12  cents  more 
if  you  want  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  new  Spring  Catalog. 


Aunt  Janefs  Favorite  Recipe 

Hot  Salmon  with  Egg  Sauce 

1 — 1  lb.  can  salmon  2  tablespoons  flour  Salt  and  pepper  (to  taste) 

2  tablespoons  butter  %  cup  milk  Liquor  from  salmon  can 

2  hard  cooked  eggs 

Drop  the  can  of  salmon  into  boiling  water  and  boil  until  hot.  Open,  and 
slide  out  onto  a  hot  platter.  Cover  end  of  can  with  dishcloth  while  open¬ 
ing  to  prevent  spurting  out  of  steam.  Make  a  white  sauce  of  the  butter, 
flour,  milk  ajnd  salmon  liquid.  Season  to  taste  and  add  chopped  eggs. 
Pour  over  the  salmon.  A  delightful  variation  is  to  add  2  tablespoons  of 
chopped  pickle  to  this  sauce  as  it  adds  snap  and  zest.  Tima  fish  may 
be  substituted  for  the  salmon  with  delightful  results. 

To  make  the  white  sauce:  Melt  butter  and  stir  flour  in  until  smooth; 
add  milk  and  salmon  liquor,  stirring  constantly  until  thick.  Se.ason. 


I  MAT>€  TWO  BATCHES  OF 
THI/  <rlNGERBREAO-$0 
EVERVBOOy'O 

•HAVE  ri  ininifilMltiii 


The  whole  family  is  happy 


when  old-fashioned 


tops  off 
Sunday  dinner 


That  real  plantation  molasses  taste  is  the  thing  they  enjoy 


Great-Grandmother’s 
GINGERBREAD  RECIPE 
(Over  100  years  old) 

cup  sugar,  ^  cup  butter  and  lard 
mixed,  teaspoons  soda,  1  teaspoon 

cinnamon,  1  teaspoon  ginger,  1  egg,  1  cup 
Brer  Rabbit  Molasses,  214  cups  sifted  flour, 
la  teaspoon  cloves,  14  teaspoon  salt,  1  cup 
hot  water 

Cream  shortening  and  sugar.  Add  beaten  egg. 
molasses,  then  dry  ingredients  after  sifting 
together.  Add  hot  water  last  and  beat  until 
smooth.  The  batter  is  soft,  but  makes  a 
fine  cake.  Bake  in  greased  shallow 
_  pan  40  to  45  minutes  in  moderate^ 
oven  (350°  F.).  Makes  15 
portions. 


When  the  whole  family  is  home  for  Sun¬ 
day — and  everybody  has  worked  up  an 
appetite  for  a  big  dinner  with  a  grand 
dessert — there’s  one  dessert  you  know 
will  make  a  hit. 

Large  moist  squares  of  gingerbread — 
maybe  with  delicious  stewed  fruit  or 
frothy  whipped  cream  on  the  side. 

Ginger  and  spices  give  gingerbread 
tang.  Sugar,  butter  and  lard  make  it 
creamy,  sweet.  But  that  real  old-fash¬ 
ioned  flavor  and  tender,  moist  texture 
come  only  from  rich,  full-bodied  planta¬ 
tion  molasses. 

Use  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses — the  real 
plantation  kind — in  your  next  batch  of 
gingerbread.  Brer  Rabbit  is  made  only 
from  the  most  carefully  chosen  grades  of 
freshly  crushed  Louisiana  sugar  cane — 
juicy  and  sweet.  That’s  why  it  turns  out 
delicious  gingerbread  every  time. 

.  .  .  And  here’s  a  trick  you’ll  like.  Try 
adding  3  tablespoonfuls  of  Brer  Rabbit 
Molasses  to  a  can  of  Baked  Beans  before 
heating.  It  makes  a  world  of  diflFerencel 

Breh  Kabbit 


RECIPE  BOOK 

Name. 

,  Molasses  street. 

City 


Penick  fis  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc. 
Dept.  AA24,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Please  send  me  free  Brer  Rabbit 
booklet  with  94  recipes  for  gin¬ 
gerbread,  cookies,  muffins,  etc. 


State 


Cll  MC  nClfCI  ftPrn  size,  25c  rom,  Inclnd- 
riLmO  ULVLLVri.U  mg  two  enlargements. 

CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  829,  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin 


BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS,  Roll  DevelShed. 
8  guaranteed  glistening  prints.  2  enlargements,  25c. 
American  Photo  Ser.,  2946-D  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Rnllc  npvpinnorl  beautiful  double-wBhdrt 

IxOllS  LrcVcloptJu.  professional  enlargements  and 
8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  Prints.  25c  coin. 
RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crosse.  Wisconsin. 
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For  Patrons  Only 


SAVINGS 

SERVICE 

PROTECTION 


Automobile  Insurance  at  Cost 


Find  out  how  much  you  can 
save!  Mail  this  advertisement 
and  description  of  your  car 
(make,  type,  year,  list  price, 

to  the 


National  Grange  Mutual 
Liability  Company 

Keene  •  New  Hampshire 

or  see  your  local  Grange  agent,  at  once. 


PAPER  YOm  HOME 

ybi‘  . 

SO' 


You  can  naoer  tlie  av¬ 
erage  room  with  liigh 
grade,  artistic  wall 
paper  for  as  little  as 
90  cents — bv  bitving  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not  the 
usual  small  mail  order 
catalog  but  a  large  book 
showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceilings 
and  borders  as  weil  as  walls.  Write  today 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  76  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


re 

ler 


PATENTS 

other  men  have  read  and  profited  by  our 
free  books  “Patent  Protection”  and  “Sell¬ 
ing  an  Invention.”  Kuliy  explain  many 
interesting  points  to  inventors  and  illus¬ 
trate  important  mechanical  principle.^. 

With  books  we  also  .send  free  “Evidence  of  Invention” 
form.  Prompt  service,  reasonable  fees,  deferred  pay¬ 
ments.  Write  immediately  to:  Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co., 
Registered  Patent  Attorneys,  747-C  Victor  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


INVENTORS 

Write  for  new  FREE  book  “Patent  Guide  for  the  In¬ 
ventor”  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge  for 
preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  &  Hyman 
Berman,  73- F  Adams  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Reg¬ 
istered  Patent  Attorneys  Before  U.  S.  Patent  Office.) 


Make  Steady  Income  SSiitof  oi/1o 

farmers  and  atito  owners  on  long  credit.  You  re¬ 
ceive  14  the  profits— paid  weekly.  No  investment,  no 
experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your 
.spare  time.  If  income  of  $25.00  to  $110.00  weekly 
interest-s  you.  write  ouick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY,  Dept.  305,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


1  ri  M  C  Highest  grade  and  lowest  price  yarns  in 
■  Xl  K  IW  America.  Send  for  400  FREE  samples.  Yarn 
inilllU  Novelty  Co.  (42-BR)  N.  9th  St.,  Phila,  Pa. 


NOT  THE 
NEWEST! 


BUT  ONE  OF 
THE  NICEST! 


PLENTY  OF 
ROOMS  WITH 
BATH  AT 

SINGLE  DOUBLE 

1000  ROOMS  WITH  BATH 
Three  blocks  from  largest  department 
stores.  Empire  State  Building. Two  auto 
entrances.  Nightly  concerts.  Conser¬ 
vative  clientele.  Special  weekly  rates. 
No  charge  for  cribs  or  cots  for  little  tots. 

A/burn  hA  Gwf#ersoo,  Monoger 


PRINCE  GEORGE  HOTEL 


14  EAST  28TH  STREET 

IVEW  YORK 


A  Prophet  of 

the  \^ast  Century 
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methodical  manner.  I  commenced  with 
Genesis  and  read  verse  by  verse,  pro¬ 
ceeding  no  faster  than  the  meaning  of 
the  several  passages  should  so  be  un¬ 
folded  as  to  leave  me  free  from  em¬ 
barrassment  respecting  my  mysticisms 
or  contradictions.  Whenever  P  found 
anything  obscure,  my  practice  was  to 
compare  it  with  all  collateral  passages; 
and  by  the  help  of  Cruden  I  examined 
all  the  texts  of  Scripture  in  which  were 
found  any  of  the  prominent  words  con¬ 
tained  in  any  obscure  portion.  In  this 
way  I  pursued  the  study  of  the  Bible 
in  my  first  perusal  of  it  for  about  two 
years  and  was  fully  satisfied  that  it  was 
its  own  interpreter.” 

As  the  result  of  grievous  and  vain 
meditation  on  certain  obscure  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  Revela¬ 
tions,  he  became  convinced  that  the 
End  of  the  World  was  at  hand  and  that 
the  date  of  this  final  catastrophe  would 
fall  in  October  of  1843.  Some  slight 
glimmering  of  Mr.  Miller’s  methods  and 
mental  processes  may  be  gained  by 
reading  the  seventh  and  eighth  chap¬ 
ters  of  Daniel.  To  most  men  these  par¬ 
ticular  passages  are  at  most  a  wild 
phantasy  of  Oriental  imagery  and  sym¬ 
bolism  but  to  him  they  were  freighted 
'with  exact  and  solemn  truth.  He  laid 
great  emphasis  on  the  “two  thousand 
and  three  hundred  days”  which  should 
pass,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the 
'Sanctuary  should  be  cleansed.  For 
some  reason  he  felt  sure  that  in  Old 
Testament  chronology  a  “day”  was  the 
exact  equivalent  of  our  year.  Then  he 
read  into  it  the  declaration  that  the 
cleansing  of  the  Sanctuary  was  the  End 
of  the  World.  Further  he  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  events  pictured  in  the 
wild  imagery  of  this  chapter  were  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  which  was  calculated  to 
have  occurred  457  years  before  the 
Christian  Era.  Granting  all  these 
things  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  if  in 
the  year  457  B.C.  this  world  had  still 
just  twenty-three  hundred  years  to  go 
it  is  quite  evident  that  the  end  would 
fall  in  1843  A.D. 

The  date  of  October  22  which  was 
the  favorite  set  time  was  arrived  at  by 
a  mpch  more  simple  line  of  reasoning. 
He  had  observed  that  in  many  Old 
Testament  texts  the  “Tenth  day  of  the 
seventh  month”  had  been  regarded  as 
of  special  significance,  and  he  came  to 
believe  that  it  would  be  the  date  of  the 
great  final  event.  By  the  Jewish  calen¬ 
dar  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month 
falls  on  October  22,  so  that  to  Mr. 
Miller  and  his  disciples  this  seemed  a 
perfectly  logical  day. 

The  summer  of  the  year  1843  was  a 
tense  period  in  many  localities  in  the 
northeastern  states.  The  Prophecies 
of  “Mr.  Miller,  the  End-of-the- World- 
Man”  as  some  of  the  newspapers  called 
him,  were  in  everybody’s  mouth.  Al¬ 
lowing  for  contemporary  exaggeration 
and  remembering  that  stories  grow  as 
they  are  retold,  it  remains  that  the 
“Millerites,”  as  they  were  derisively 
known,  did  some  strange  things.  It  is 
said  that  in  the  summer  of  1843  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  neither  planted  crops 
nor  gathered  into  barns,  for  why 
should  a  man  make  provision  for  a 
future  that  would  never  be?  Other 
people  freely  gave  of  their  possessions 
to  those  foolish  folks  who  still  dreamed 
of  earthly  property. 

It  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  a 
certainty  that  the  Judgment  Day  would 
be  ushered  in  at  dawn  and  that  it  would 
appear  first  in  the  East  where  lies 
Jerusalem  and  the  City  of  the  great 
King.  On  the  evening  of  October  21st 
in  many  localities  the  true  'believers 
gathered  themselves  together,  usually 


on  hilltops,  there  to  spend  the  night  in 
prayer  and  song  and  so  be  ready  to 
greet  the  Lord  in  his  appearing.  Some 
of  them  had  fashioned  for  themselves 
white  ascension  robes  such  as  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  them  befitted  the  occasion.  At 
length  the  horizon  grew  rosy  and  the 
dawn  marched  silently  across  the  land 
and  finally  the  sun  touched  the  hill  tops 
and  the  autumnal  foliage  that  covered 
them  bloomed  into  yellow  and  crimson 
and  purple  and  gol(3  —  but,  alas,  there 
was  no  lightning  hashing  from  the  east 
even  to  the  west,  no  crashing  thimder, 
no  clouds  covering  the  firmament  and 
appearing  even  as  “garments  rolled  in 
blood,”  no  indications  of  the  “Great  and 
Terrible  Day  of  the  Lord.”  There  was 
only  a  lovely  October  morning  with 
wisps  of  fog  rising  along  the  water 
courses  and  purple  Indian  Summer  haze 
enfolding  the  hills.  So  hope  died  in  the 
believers’  hearts  and  they  turned  sadly 
homeward  once  again  to  take  up  the 
humdrum  duties  of  earthly  life. 

On  two  subsequent  occasions,  al¬ 
though  in  lessened  measure,  the  hope 
was  revived.  Following  the  failure  of 
his  October  prognostications  Mr.  Miller 
was  led  to  believe  that  the  “vernal 
equinox”  of  1844  might  be  the  true 
date,  but  this  was  but  a  dream.  Then 
he  hoped  that  October  1844  might  be 
after  all  the  day,  but  again  he  was  dis¬ 
appointed.  He  was  getting  to  be  an 
old  man  and  he  was  very  weary  and 
he  had  no  heart  for  further  calcula¬ 
tions.  He  was  sure  the  day  was  very 
nigh  and  with  him  every  morning 
might  bring  the  longed  for  change. 

To  us  today  these  things  can  hardly 
be  said  to  make  sense  but  a  hundred 
years  ago  when  Miller  was  just  well 
started  on  his  ministry,  his  preaching 
created  the  wildest  excitement  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  good  men  and  women 
were  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  en¬ 
tire  accuracy  of  his  prophecies.  He 
writes  that  “Day  and  night  one  voice 
rang  in  my  ears  saying,  ‘Go  warn  men 
of  their  danger,’  ”  and  in  obedience  to 
this  command  he  went. 

At  first  his  preaching  —  or  as  he 
preferred  to  call  it,  his  lecturing  —  was 
done  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his 
home  —  the  towns  of  northeastern  New 
York  and  Vermont.  As  his  fame  in- 


Where  William  Miller  lies  buried  in  the 
“Miller  Cemetery”  at  Low  Hampton,  N,  X. 


creased  he  naturally  went  further 
afield.  Eventually  his  voice  was  heard 
in  literally  hundreds  of  communities. 

He  himself  records  that  his  public 
ministry  covered  all  New  England  and 
the  middle  States  including,  also,  Ohio, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  and  Canada  both  east  and  west. 
In  a  general  way  his  preaching  activi¬ 
ties  were  compressed  into  about  a 
dozen  years.  In  the  heyday  of  his 
fame  he  drew  great  audiences  which 
overflowed  the  largest  auditoriums 
then  available  and  at  the  many  camp 
meetings  in  which  he  participated  his 
hearers  exceeded  credible  estimates.  I 
believe  that  he  is-  fairly  entitled  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  great  preachers  and 
religious  leaders  of  America. 

In  physical  appearance  he  was  no 
pale,  wild-eyed  ascetic.  A  contempor¬ 
ary  describes  him  as  rather  large  with 
a  tendency  toward  corpulence.  It  seems 
certain  that  he  was  a  good  neighbor,  a 
faithful  husband,  and  a  kind  father. 
When  the  eagerly  awaited  day  came 
and  went  and  brought  no  sign  he  was 
disappointed  and  perhaps  cast  down 
but  he  was  not  embittered  nor  dismay¬ 
ed.  He  stated  frankly  and  sadly  that 
he  had  made  some  error  in  his  calcula¬ 
tions  and  he  still  believed  that  he  lived 
in  the  Last  Times  and  that  the  end 
was  at  hand.  That  faith  he  had  held 
through  many  years,  he  had  with  con¬ 
viction  proclaimed  it  to  thousands  of 
audiences,  and  in  its  comfort  he  peace¬ 
fully  went  on  his  last  long  journey.  He 
survived  the  discrediting  of  his  proph¬ 
ecy  for  five  years  during  which  period 
he  sometimes  preached  and  still  enjoy¬ 
ed  the  confidence  and  regard  of  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  followers. 

* 

One  afternoon  in  the  October  just 
passed,  in  company  with  Honorable 
Herbert  A.  Bartholomew,  Assemblyman 
for  Washington  County,  I  made  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  home  of  William  Miller 
and  to  the  place  where  he  lies  buried. 
The  farm  home  still  stands  probably  in 
very  much  the  same  condition  as  when 
its  owner  searched  the  Scriptures  with 
such  vast  fidelity.  The  years  have 
dealt  hardly  with  the  Chapel  which  he 
built  and  on  it  the  hand  of  decay  is 
everywhere.  I  am  told  that  once  each 
year  his  disciples  still  hold  a  service 
in  it.  The  caretaker  told  us  that  more 
frequently  than  you  might  expect  peo¬ 
ple  come  —  often  from  distant  States 
—  asking  leave  to  enter  the  doors.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Prophet  is  not 
wholly  without  honor  even  in  his  own 
country.  Less  than  a  mile  away  is  the 
cemetery  where  he  lies  buried.  Very 
seldom  have  I  seen  a  more  neglected 
burial  place.  The  plot  is  set  very  thick¬ 
ly  with  marble  slabs  and  there  are  laid 
a  goodly  company  of  his  kinsfolk  and 
neighbors,  the  rude  forefathers  of  the 
hamlet  of  Low  Hampton.  Men  speak 
of  it  as  the  “Miller  Cemetery”  because 
it  is  tenanted  by  so  many  sleepers  of 
that  name.  The  stone  above  the 
Prophet  has  stood  there  through  the 
changing  seasons  of  almost  ninety 
years  and  the  inscriptions  are  so  etch¬ 
ed  and  blurred  that  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  can  they  be  decipher¬ 
ed.  Straining  our  eyes  and  catching 
the  crumbling  letters  in  just  the  proper 
light  and  shade,  we  read: 

“IN  THE  TIME  APPOINTED  THE  END 
SHALL  BE” 

WILLIAM  MILLER 
DIED 

DEC.  20TH,  1849 

IN  THE  SIXTY-EIGHTH  YEAR  OF  HIS  AGE 

“But  go  thou  thy  way  till  the  end  be, 

for  thou  shalt  rest,  and  stand  in  thy  lot 

at  the  end  of  the  days. 

“The  enemy  Death,  how  long  will  he 

In  triumph  o’er  thy  people  reign. 

“When  Christ  shall  come  they  will  be  free 

From  the  enemy’s  land  return  again. 

You  and  I  shall  be  fortunate  if  we 
can  at  the  last  lay  us  down  with  as 
steacifast  hope  as.  did  this  mistaken 
(but  not  false)  prophet  of  a  century 
ago. 
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ing  to  soil  conserving  or  soil  building 
crops,  while  $1.00  per  acre  is  for  each 
acre  of  such  crops  grown. 

The  third  way  to  qualify  for  pay¬ 
ments  is  by  adopting  some  approved 
soil  improving  practice,  such  as  liming 
for  pastures  or  planting  forest  trees 
on  eroded  land.  What  soil  improving 
practices  will  qualify  will  be  worked 
out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  cooperation  of  State  committees. 
Assumption  is  they  will  vary  in  differ¬ 
ent  states  according  to  conditions. 

An  Example 

A  man  on  a  160  acre  farm,  75  acres 
of  which  were  cultivated,  might  be 
eligible  for  payments  as  follows: 

Assuming  that  30  of  the  75  acres 
tilled  are  in  soil  depleting  crops  and  45 
in  soil  maintaining  or  improving  crops, 
the  farmer  might  decide  to  shift  15  per 
cent,  or  4%  acres,  of  the  30  acres  in 
soil  depleting  crops  to  one  of  the  other 
classes  and  on  these  4%  acres  would 
then  be  eligible  for  a  payment  approxi¬ 
mating  $10.00  an  acre,  or  about  $45.00. 
Added  to  this,  he  will  be  eligible  to 
$1.00  an  acre  on  the  45  acres,  plus  to 
4%  acres,  or  $49.50.  The  total  which 
he  might  hope  to  get,  therefore,  would 
be  the  sum  of  the  two,  $94.50. 

There  are  some  special  intensive 
crops,  for  example  tobacco  and  cotton, 
on  which  method  of  payment  will  be 
somewhat  larger  and  computed  by  a 
different  method.  On  Connecticut  Val¬ 
ley  tobacco  types  payment  will  be  at 
the  rate  of  4  cents  a  pound  and  on 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  types,  3 
cents  a  pound.  Payment  will  be  made 
up  to  30  per  cent  of  the  base  acreage 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  normal  yield 
per  acre  on  the  farm. 

On  farms  leased  on  a  share  basis, 
government  payments  are  to  be  divided 
between  owner  and  tenant  on  the  same 
basis  as  they  divide  returns  from  crops 
or  animals  raised  on  the  farm.  No 
payment  will  be  made  to  any  farmer 
until  after  actual  evidence  is  submit¬ 
ted  that  he  has  carried  out  the  program 
or  until  this  fact  has  been  certified  to 
by  his  county  committee. 

A  statement  which  may  affect  the 
Northeast  is  that  no  payment  will  be 
made  on  any  farm  unless  there  has 
been  definite  participation  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  additional  soil  building  or  soil 
conservation.  Apparently  this  bars  the 
man  who  in  the  past  has  done  a  good 
job  in  maintaining  the  fertility  on  his 
farm.  At  least  it  will  be  necessary  for 
him  to  do  something  more  before  he 
gets  a  government  check. 

Important  Recommendations 

Following  are  some  other  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  various  com- 
inittees  at  the  New  York  meeting. 
While  a  number  of  them  are  not  as  yet 
definitely  incorporated  in  the  informa¬ 
tion  received  from  Washington,  it  is 
hoped  that  most  of  the  principles  set 
down  can  be  followed. 

The  committee  on  program  planning 
recommended  that  all  cooperators  in 


program  shall  provide  a  map  of  the 
farm  showing  field  lines,  location  of 
buildings,  crop  land,  pasture,  roads, 
etc.  Secretary  Wallace  replied  to  this 
that  there  might  not  be  time  to  get 
this  map  ready  for  use  this  year. 

Dairy  and  Pasture 

Committees  warned  that  dairy,  poul¬ 
try,  and  livestock  are  of  immense  im- 
portajQce  in  the  East,  and  must  con¬ 
tinue.  They  recommended  encouraging 
production  of  dairy  replacements  in 
areas  not  close  to  city  milk  markets. 
They  suggested,  also,  careful  study  of 
marketing  of  these  cow  replacements, 
emphasized  need  for  help  for  pasture 
improvement,  recommended  that  sur¬ 
plus  dairy  products  be  purchased  for 
relief  purposes  and  that  dairy  market¬ 
ing  agreements  be  continued  and  ex¬ 
tended  as  a  long-time  method  of  sta¬ 
bilizing  dairy  industry.  Stated  that 
these  agreements  should  be  drawn  so 
as  to  encourage  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  producer-owned  and  controlled 
cooperative  marketing  organizations. 

Poultry 

The  committee  on  marketing  recom¬ 
mended  that  stabilizing  of  poultry  indus¬ 
try  be  helped  by  purchasing  of  surplus 
poultry  products  for  relief  purposes, 
and  further  that  persons  receiving 
benefit  payments  under  this  act  should 
not  be  permitted  to  expand  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  poultry.  Another  conference 
committee  also  recommended  considera¬ 
tion  of  problems  of  poultrymen,  includ¬ 
ing  help  for  improving  ranges,  breed¬ 
ing,  disease  control,  and  marketing. 

Fruit 

Conference  committee  recommended 
that  provision  be  made  for  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  abandoned  orchards  and  winter- 
killed  trees  and  for  rebuilding  of  or¬ 
chard  soils,  and  that  farmers  should 
be  given  benefit  payments  for  removal 
of  unproductive  fruit  trees.  It  was  also 
recommended  that  a  study  bfe  ma’de  to 
increase  volume  of  fruit  exports  and 
that  some  research  be  done  on  possi¬ 
bilities  of  further  divergence  of  low- 
grade  fruits  into  fruit  juices  and  other 
by-products.  It  was  also  suggested  that 
fruit  products  be  purchased  for  relief 
purposes  and  that  such  purchases  be 
made  in  the  regions  in  which  the  pro¬ 
ducts  would  be  consumed. 

If  you  have  followed  through  so  far, 
you  have  a  general  idea  of  how  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  northeastern  agriculture 
think  the  Conservation  Act  should  be 
applied  to  help  farmers  in  this  section. 
We  call  your  attention  again  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  above  proposals 
are  only  suggestions,  and  no  doubt  will 
be  modified  before  they  are  put  into 
actual  operation.  However,  as  the  crop 
season  is  rapidly  approaching,  more 
definite  information  will  soon  be  avail¬ 
able  ;  so  watch  coming  issues  of 
American  Agriculturist  for  the  latest 
and  most  accurate  news  and  explana¬ 
tions  on  the  development  of  this  plan 
and  how  it  will  be  applied  to  your 
farm  and  your  business. 


hate  to  break  up  this  friendship  Grandpa  has  formed  but  we^Tl  have  to 
git  him  stronger  glasses” — Judge. 
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HERE  IS  ANOTHER  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  Little  Bis -Heart  TALES 


\Jnder  the  l^unk 


Although  wiins  Murch,  one  of 
our  young  neighbors  at  the  old 
home  farm  in  Maine,  was  one  of  the 
most  matter-of-fact  boys  I  ever  knew 
and  by  no  means  a  believer  in  presen¬ 
timents,  warnings,  omens  or  signs,  he 
had  what  I  can  only  describe  as  a 
“sixth  sense’’  of  threatening  danger. 
He  was  aware  of  the  presence  of  any 
large  animal,  such  as  a  bear  or  a 
noose,  before  he  saw  or  heard  it,  and 
indeed  aware  of  danger  in  other  less 
tangible  forms.  So  infallible  did  he 
find  this  instinct  that  he  learned  to 
heed  it  instantly,  and  to  put  himself  on 
guard.  It  grew  on  him,  winter  by  win¬ 
ter,  as  he  trapped  alone  in  the  great 
woods;  and  it  saved  his  life  one  winter. 

Far  up  the  boundary,  where  Aroos¬ 
took  County  borders  Montmagny  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  a  little  stream 
flows  into  the  St.  John  River  that  some 
call  Mystery  Brook,  and  others  Misery 
Brook.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  a  mysterious  foreigner  who  was 
said  to  be  a  Belgian  gentleman  of 
wealth  and  title  lived  a  hermit  life 
there  for  fifteen  years;  the  recluse 
finally  perished  miserably,  when  a  tree 
fell  on  him  during  a  storm. 

In  the  lee  of  a  steep  hill  near  the 
brook  he  had  built  a  small  log  house 
for  himself,  fourteen  feet  wide  by  six¬ 
teen  feet  long,  with  a  little  L,  or  al¬ 
cove,  eight  feet  square  at  the  back.  In 
that  alcove  he  kept  his  food,  his  books 
and  several  suits  of  very  elegant  cloth¬ 
ing.  No  one  ever  knew  what  had  caused 
him  to  retire  thus  to  the  depths  of  a 
savage  wilderness. 

After  the  hermit’s  death  the  cabin 
was  uninhabited,  and  rumor  had  it  that 
the  place  was  haunted;  but  Willis,  who 
in  making  the  rounds  of  his  traps  fre¬ 
quently  spent  the  night  in  the  cabin, 
was  never  troubled  by  ghosts.  Neither 
apparently  had  the  party  of  lumber¬ 
men  who  had  occupied  it  the  winter 
before  he  first  visited  it  seen  any 
ghost.  They  had  made  themselves  fair¬ 
ly  comfortable;  across  one  side  of  the 
cabin  they  had  built  a  bunk  eleven 
inches  above  the  floor;  and  they  had 
set  up  a  little  stove. 

During  Willis’s  second  winter  in  that 
region  he  set  deadfalls  along  the  north¬ 
east  branch  of  the  St.  John,  and  in 
December  camped  for  two  weeks  at  a 
lumber  shanty  a  mile  below  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  branch  with  the  main  St. 
John.  He  did  not  take  much  fur  on  the 
branch,  however,  and  towards  Christ¬ 
mas  determined  to  make  a  day’s  trip 
along  Mystery  Brook  for  signs  of  mink. 

Since  the  first  of  December  there  had 
been  about  a  foot  of  snow  in  the  woods, 
but  on  the  twentieth  of  the  month  a 
thaw,  with  a  driving  rain  from  the 
south,  came  on  and  carried  it  nearly  all 
off.  He  did  not  need  snowshoes  for  the 
jaimt,  and  since  he  wanted  to  make  the 
trip  light  he  did  not  take  his  double- 
barreled  gun.  Bears  at  that  season 
were  in  their  winter  dens,  and  he  did 
not  care  to  shoot  moose  far  from  camp. 
So,  with  only  a  knife  in  his  belt  and  a 
hatchet  and  some  cold  food,  he  set  out. 

Reaching  the  mouth  of  the  brook 
about  one  o’clock,  he  followed  the 
stream  up  to  the  old  log  cabin.  As  he 
opened  the  door,  he  wondered  whether 
anyone  had  been  there  since  his  last 
visit  the  winter  before.  He  quickly  de¬ 
cided  that  some  one  had  been  there — 
and  recently.  Just  inside  the  doorway 
was  a  little  heap  of  dry  pine  wood, 
freshly  split;  and  on  looking  more 
closely  outside  he  saw  in  the  thin,  icy 
snow  the  outlines  of  human  tracks  not 
wholly  obliterated  by  the  thaw. 

The  old  cabin  was  familiar  to  him, 
and  he  opened  the  cleated  door  into 
the  alcove,  where  he  had  kept  his 


traps  and  hung  his  fur.  There  was  no¬ 
thing  in  it  now  except  a  toboggan  sled 
and  a  box  nailed  up  and  full  of  some¬ 
thing  heavy.  His  first  thought  was  that 
the  box  contained  supplies  of  food,  yet 
it  seemed  too  heavy  for  that.  He  turn¬ 
ed  it  on  end.  Something  inside  clinked 
and  rattled  in  an  odd  w^ay.  However, 
he  reflected  that  it  was  none  of  his 
business  what  a  brother  trapper  had 
in  his  box.  He  sat  down  on  it  to  rest, 
and  to  eat  his  luncheon. 

When  he  was  ready  to  go  his  way 
it  occurred  to  him  to  write  a  word  of 
friendly  greeting  on  the  box.  He  had 
taken  a  pencil  from  his  pocket  to  do 
so,  when  suddenly  that  “sixth  sense’’ 
of  his  told  him  that  danger  was  near. 

“Something  bade  me  beware  and 
leave  instantly!”  he  said  in  telling  me 
the  story. 

Slipping  the  pencil  back  into  his 
pocket  he  started  to  go,  but  before  he 
reached  the  door  he  heard  voices  out¬ 
side.  He  looked  through  a  crack  of  the 
door.  Three  men  were  approaching; 
one  carried  a  gun,  another  an  axe,  and 
the  third  had  a  large  pack  on  his 
shoulders  and  a  bimch  of  hares  by  the 
hind  legs.  Willis  saw  at  a  glance  that 
for  him  to  leave  without  being  seen 
was  impossible.  Yet  that  urgent  sense 
of  danger  bade  him  escape — somehow. 
There  was  not  an  instant  to  lose,  for 
the  men  were  within  ten  yards  of  the 
door  already. 

Dropping  flat  on  the  floor,  he  rolled 
himself  under  the  front  beam  of  the 
bunk.  It  w'as  a  tight  squeeze ;  the  beam 
was  only  eleven  inches  above  the  floor. 
He  cibwded  his  body  under  it,  however, 
and  pushed  himself  to  the  farther  side 
of  the  bunk,  against  the  cabin  wall. 

He  had  scarcely  done  so  when  the 
door  opened  and  the  men  came  in.  At 
the  same  moment  he  heard  a  dog  bark 
outside  and  realized  that  he  had  made 
a  bad  mistake,  for  the  dog  would  cer¬ 
tainly  smell  him  under  the  bunk.  The 
cold  sweat  broke  out  all  over  him.  He 
was  about  to  speak  and  crawl  our, 
when  a  remark  by  one  of  the  men  made 
him  lie  still. 

“Let’s  open  that  box  and  get  to 
work,”  said  the  man.  “There’s  a  good 
light  this  afternoon.  Jim  can  cook 
while  you  and  I  finish  up  the  plate  and 


get  ready  to  print.  I  hope  that  ink’s 
all  right.” 

The  other  made  some  reply;  and  the 
first  speaker  went  on:  “Lew,  is  that 
other  Jewett  &  Pitcher  dollar  of  yours 
a  good  clean,  new  one?  Get  it  out.  I 
spoiled  that  first  one  yesterday.” 

“It’s  new,  but  it’s  wrinkled,”  Lew 
replied. 

“Well,  smooth  it  out,  then.  I’ve  got  to 
have  it  so  that  I  can  see  every  line  and 
crossline  on  it,  as  well  as  the  exact  size.” 

He  went  into  the  little  alcove  where 
the  box  was,  and  Lew  followed  him; 
Jim  kindled  a  fire  in  the  rusted  stove. 

The  dog,  which  had  been  coursing 
along  the  brook  outside,  now  came 
scratching  at  the  door,  which  had 
swung  to,  and  pushed  his  way  in.  He 
was  a  large,  yellow-brindled  creature, 
and  he  was  no  sooner  inside  than  he 
ran  to  the  bunk  and  after  sniflling  un¬ 
der  it  began  to  bark. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Jim 
exclaimed,  turning  from  the  stove  to 
watch  the  dog.  “Something  under  there, 
Skibe?” 

Willis’s  hair  rose  on  his  head;  but 
he  lay  still,  nerving  himself  for  the 
exposure  that  seemed  inevitable.  The 
dog  continued  to  bark,  and  Jim  got 
down  on  his  knees  to  look  under  the 
bunk.  Willis  could  see  his  face  plainly, 
and,  although  the  low  recess  was  dark, 
he  feared  that  Jim  could  not  fail  to 
see  him.  The  shadows  had  hidden  him. 

The  dog  ran  outside  and  began  to 
bark  and  to  scratch  at  the  wall  on  the 
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other  side  of  which  Willis  lay.  He  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  men  would  investigate 
thoroughly;  but  they  went  on  with 
their  work,  and  after  a  while  the  dog 
ran  off  on  some  other  scent  along  the 
brook. 

Willis  vainly  taxed  his  wits  for  some 
means  of  getting  away,  but  could  think 
of  none.  He  could  hear  much  that  the 
men  said.  Often  they  spoke  of  Jewett 
&  Pitcher;  and  Willis  now  remembered 
that  that  was  the  name  of  a  lumber 
firm  doing  business  on  the  St.  John 
and  'Aroostook  waters.  He  recollected, 
too,  that  at  Bangor,  the  winter  before, 
a  storekeeper  had  given  him  several 
dollar  bills  of  unusual  appearance  as 
change,  and  had  told  him  that  the  bills 
were  “Jewett  &  Pitcher  dollars,”  and 
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She  builded  things  most  beautiful: 

Sometimes  a  cake. 

Sometimes  a  quilted  coverlet 
She’d  piece  and  make. 

And  when  her  “man”  came  in  at  night. 
Too  often  tired. 

He’d  brighten  at  the  kitchen  smell 
As  though  inspired. 

“She  seems  to  have  a  knack,”  he’d 
drawl. 

“I  vow,  she  brings 
Uncommon  wonders  out  of  plain 
And  little  things.” 

— Caroline  M.  Lord, 
Francestown,  N.  B. 
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Editor,  American  Agriculturist,  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


just  as  good  as  any  money. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  currency 
as  a  consequence  of  the  Civil  War, 
many  responsible  firms,  Jewett  & 
Pitcher  among  them,  had  been  accord¬ 
ed  permission  to  print  and  issue  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  paper  money,  which 
they  guaranteed  and  which  they  used 
to  pay  their  employees.  The  money  was 
printed  from  dies,  or  plates,  that  they 
themselves  made,  and  that  they  kept 
carefully  locked  in  their  safes.  The 
Jewett  &  Pitcher  bills,  Willis  remem¬ 
bered,  looked  like  government  paper 
money  but  bore  the  firm’s  signature. 
They  were  only  “good”  locally  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Maine. 

From  the  fact  that  the  three  men 
were  at  work  on  a  metal  plate  for 
printing  something,  and  that  they 
spoke  constantly  of  Jewett  &  Pitcher, 
and  of  going  down  the  St.  John  to 
Fort  Kent,  Edmundston  and  Houlton, 
Willis  became  convinced  that  they  were 
making  counterfeit  Jewett  &  Pitcher 
bills,  and  that  they  intended  to  pass 
them  on  a  flying  trip  through  north¬ 
eastern  Maine. 

“If  they  catch  me  here,  they  will 
murder  me,”  he  said  to  himself. 
“They’d  feel  sure  I  was  a  spy  and 
had  purposely  hidden  here  to  listen  to 
their  plans,  and  I  couldn’t  make  ’em 
believe  different.” 

Scarcely  daring  to  stir,  he  lay  there 
during  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  and 
evening,  while  the  three  fellows  work¬ 
ed,  cooked  and  ate  such  scanty  food 
as  Jim  could  prepare.  Skibe  stole  in 
again  as  they  were  eating,  and  gnaw¬ 
ed  the  bones  of  the  hares.  It  was  plain 
to  Willis  that  the  dog  scented  him  con¬ 
stantly,  for  every  little  while  the  beast 
came  and  sniffed  under  the  beam. 
Willis  wondered  that  the  men  did  not 
pay  more  attention  to  his  behavior. 

He  hoped  that  they  would  go  to  bed; 
then  he  meant  to  crawl  out,  seize  their 
gun,  pull  open  the  door  and  run  into 
the  woods. 

They  seemed  too  busy,  however,  to 
turn  in;  they  worked  on  by  the  light 
of  the  open  stove  door,  talking  and 
planning  how  they  should  pass  their 
counterfeit  dollar  bills.  Wfillis  gathered 
that  they  expected  to  finish  the  job  and 
start  the  following  afternoon. 

At  last,  after  midnight,  all  three 
flung  themselves  on  the  bunk  immed¬ 
iately  over  him,  and  soon  their  regular 
breathing  told  him  that  they  had  fallen 
asleep.  He  would  have  crept  out  then, 
but,  unluckily  for  his  plan,  Skibe  hac 
lain  down  by  the  stove,  directly  in  front 
of  the  bunk;  the  iristant  Willis  stirred, 
(Continued  on  opposite  page) 


My  neighbor  says,  “It 
looks  as  though  our  win¬ 
ter  cold’s  begun  to  go.  The 
snow  is  gone,  and  you  can  bet 
that  this  is  all  that  we  will  get. 

Spring  ain’t  so  very  far  away 
and  buds  will  show  most  any 
day,  which  simply  means  that 
you  and  me  will  have  to  get 
to  work,  by  gee.  I’ve  got  to 
start  and  make  a  plan  of  what 
I’ll  put  on  that  there  land 
where  I  had  oats  last  year,  and 
then  I  can  have  things  all 
ready  when  the  ground  dries 
out  and  I  can  start  to  get  my 
plowing  done  right  smart.  And 
I  can  tell  you,  sure’s  you’re 
born,  it  will  be  hard  to  get 
some  corn  to  use  for  seed,  for 
goodness  knows,  that  most  of 
it  has  all  been  froze,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  good  stunt  would 
be  to  start  right  now  and 
hunt.” 

“Not  me,”  I  says,  “because 
I’ll  bet  we’ll  have  our  share  of 
winter  yet.  There  ain’t  no 
sense  in  starting  now  a-getting 
ready  for  the  plow,  and  then 
the  first  thing  that  you  know 
it  will  cloud  up  and  start  to 
snow,  r  think  I’ll  take  things 

easy  for  at  least  another  month  or  more.  There’s  no  use  getting  all  upset* 
when  things  are  still  so  awful  wet,  so  I’ll  just  set  and  take  my  ease  and  fix 
things  up  so  I  won’t  freeze,  for  winter  ain’t  yet  run  its  length.  I  think  that 
I’ll  conserve  my  strength  so  I’ll  be  ready  when  at  last  we’re  through  with 
winter’s  icy  blast.  While  you’re  a-wasting  all  your  time,  fretting  about  soy¬ 
beans  and  lime.  I’ll  get  a  little  sweet  repose  a-setting  home  to  wa.rm  my  toes.” 
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The  Opening  of  the 

Trout  Season 

By  “RYM”  BERRY 


ON  the  first  Saturday  of  April,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  it  rains,  more  farmers 
go  trout  fishing  than  go  to  work.  The 
same  could  be  said  of  butchers,  grocers, 
dentists,  hardware  merchants,  lawyers, 
real  estate  agents,  plumbers,  trombone 
players  and  judges.  Nor  would  I  be  as¬ 
tonished  if  on  that  pagan  holy-day  you 
located  a  number  of  ministers  along 
any  promising  brook,  or  if  on  the  next 
day,  you  fmmd  the  sermon  improved  a 
lot  by  reason  of  the  good  man’s  tem¬ 
porary  reversion  to  type. 

From  a  selfish  standpoint  I  by  no 
means  disapprove  of 
the  trout  season’s 
much-too-early  start. 

In  four  years  out  of 
five  the  brooks  are 
high  with  yellow 
water  on  the  first 
Saturday  of  April  and 
all  the  men  and  boys 
who  slip  and  slide 
along  the  banks 
thereof  kill  no  more 
trout  among  them 
than  would  one  able- 
bodied  mink  in  a 
single  night.  And  yet  they  have  had  the 
fun  of  trout  fishing,  these  men,  and  have 
observed  ceremoniously  an  important 
masculine  feast  day  in  the  calendar  of 
the  seasons.  They  have  left  most  of  the 
fish  for  the  mink  and  me  and  they  suf¬ 
fer  from  no  sense  of  disappointment. 
For  no  man  who  seeks  the  trout  in  the 
lovely  places  where  he  lives  ever  feels 
he  wastes  his  time  even  though  he 
comes  home  at  night  with  his  basket 
just  as  dry  as  his  pants  are  wet. 

But  not  me!  Not  on  the  opening  day! 
The  present  writer  is  a  grim  realist 
who  finds  scant  joy  in  April  brooks 
whose  chilly  banks  are  overrun  with 
cold,  impatient  fishermen.  Let  others 
struggle  through  belated  snows  to 
muddy  streams.  He  chooses  to  defer  his 
actual  fishing  until  June  when  he  may 
catch  a  fish  or  two,  perhaps  bathe  in  the 
pools  and  delight  in  “meadows  checked 
with  water  lilies  and  lady  smocks.”  It  is  * 
time  enough  for  such  fishing  as  I  choose 
to  do  after  the  last  block  of  ice  has 
melted  from  the  alders  and  the  last  im¬ 
petuous  farmer  or  business  man  has 
gone  back  to  his  lawful  occupation. 

I  fish  the  same  brook  every  season 
and  I’ve  done  the  same  for  more  years 
than  I  care  to  think  about.  I  know  each 
root  and  stone,  each  pool  and  ripple, 

in  the  two  miles  of 
its  turnings  that 
I’ve  never  cared  to 
go  beyond;  and 
there  is  no  change 
in  these  two  miles 
save  as  each  spring 
freshet  takes  out 
an  old  log  here  and 
brings  down  a  syc¬ 
amore  there  to  create  a  new  pool  in 
the  summer. 

In  the  first  tramp  along  my  brook  I 
do  little  fishing,  except  when  some  im¬ 
pertinent  trout  dares  me  by  slapping 
the  surface  with  his  tail  as  he  absorbs 
another  bug.  That  day  is  just  to  get 
the  lay  of  the  land  and  to  recall  the 
one  I  caught  from  the  eddy  in  the  sum- 
nier  of  my  Junior  year  and  the  half- 
hooked  fish  I  jumped  in  after  in  1910. 
On  that  day  I  clear  the  freshet-rubbish 
out  of  likely  places  and  cut  back  the 
alders  where  their  growth  has  closed 
the  path  to  the  deep  pool  where  Mr. 
Bain’s  hired  girl  is  supposed  to  have 
caught  the  sockdolagers  in  the  summer 
of  the  Spanish  war.  Then  I  can  fish 
without  annoyance. 

Now  I  would  not  create  the  false 
impression  in  your  minds  that  I  am 


any  great  shakes  as  a  trout  fisherman 
or,  while  owning  flies,  do  not  sink  at 
times  to  the  use  of  the  lowly  worm 
and  even  to  a  bit  of  left-over  lunch. 
Lots  of  days  I  do  not  catch  any  fish 
at  all  and  some  days  it’s  no  more  than 
two  or  three.  But  there  was  one  day, 
by  George,  in  the  summer  of  1912  when, 
after  a  hot  morning,  a  torrential  down¬ 
pour  cooled  the  brook  and  developed  a 
madness  on  the  face  of  the  waters  and 
among  the  trout.  On  that  day  I  fiUed  a 
basket  with  big  ones  in  the  space  of  an 
hour.  Oh  what  a  day  and  one  that’s 
never  been  repeated! 

Of  course  I  like  to 
catch  trout  when  I  go 
fishing.  Who  doesn’t? 
But  your  true  trout 
fisherman  is  just 
dumb  enough  to  dimly 
sense  that  fishing  two 
miles  of  lovely  brook 
may  be  its  own  re¬ 
ward.  He  is  aware 
that  the  chief  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  six  small 
trout  in  the  bottom 
Of  the  basket  may  be 
the  help  they  give  in  bringing  back  the 
smell  of  mint,  the  suck  of  the  line  into 
an  eddy  and  the  thrill  of  a  strike  in 
white  water.  This  trout  exploded  on  the 
surface  of  the  pool  in  one  blinding  flash 
that  started  in  a  cave  behind  the  wil¬ 
low  root.  That’s  the  one  that  lived  un¬ 
der  the  overhanging  ledge  below  the 
waterfall.  They  bring  it  back  at  the 
end  of  the  day. 

And  fishless  days  are  by  no  means 
barren  of  substantial  achievement.  On 
one  such  day  I  saw  a  kingfisher  launch 
a  blue  thunderbolt  from  a  willow  bough 
and  presently  emerge  with  a  sucker 
big  enough  to  provide  for  all  the  little 
kingfishers  through  many  Fridays.  On 
another  day  I  saw  a  muskrat  scuttle 
down  a  bank,  spank  the  water  softly 
with  his  little  stomach,  and  then  swim 
down  a  reach  of  quiet  water  in  the 
meadow  throwing  a  bow-wave  like  a 
battleship.  I  saw  butterflies  with  wings 
of  black  satin  trimmed  with  apple- 
green  silk  and  once,  under  a  sycamore 
on  a  hot  Sunday  morning,  I  heard  a 
church  bell  ring  two  miles  away. 


Under  the  Bunk 

{Continued  from  opposite  page) 
the  dog  roused  and  growled.  The  boy 
was  certain  that  the  creature  would 
bark  and  raise  a  commotion,  and  per¬ 
haps  set  upon  him  before  he  could 
crawl  out  from  beneath  the  front  beam. 
Reluctantly  he  decided  to  lie  still,  al¬ 
though  by  that  time  he  was  fearfully 
uncomfortable  and  ached  all  over. 

The  counterfeiters  were  astir  by  day¬ 
light.  Jim  pottered  over  the  stove 
again,  and  Lew  and  the  man  who  en¬ 
graved  the  plate  busied  themselves 
making  ready  to  print  from  it.  The  dog 
had  slipped  out  to  hunt. 

Soon  something  went  wrong,  either 
with  the  ink  or  with  the  paper,  and 
there  was  an  outburst  of  profanity. 
Willis  inferred  that  the  imprint  was 
blotted  and  not  distinct  enough. 

The  men  fussed  and  fumed  for  a  long 
time,  but  apparently  they  could  not  im¬ 
prove  matters,  for  presently  the  en¬ 
graver  burst  out: 

“I  shall  have  to  go  back  to  Quebec 
for  better  ink.” 

Jim  and  Lew  at  once  declared  angri¬ 
ly  that  they  were  not  going  to  stay  be¬ 
hind  and  starve.  At  last  all  three  de¬ 
cided  to  make  the  trip  and  to  return 
as  soon  as  they  could.  Putting  the  plate, 
tools  and  printing  outfit  into  the  box, 


they  hid  it  under  the  floor  of  the  al¬ 
cove;  then  they  swallowed  a  few 
mouthfuls  of  such  food  as  Jim  had 
prepared  and  went  out.  Willis  heard 
them  set  a  prop  against  the  cabin  door 
and  call  Skibe. 

He  waited  prudently  for  some  time; 
then  he  crawled  out  and  stretched  his 
limbs.  He  was  faint  from  hunger,  and 
had  to  take  up  an  extra  hole  of  his 
belt  in  preparation  for  the  long  tramp 
back  to  his  camp  on  the  St.  John. 

“But  I  will  nip  this  precious  scheme 
in  the  bud  before  I  go,”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self.  “I’ll  break  up  their  haunt  here.” 

He  lifted  the  box  from  under  the  floor 
and  put  it  into  the  bunk;  then  he  pil¬ 
ed  what  was  left  of  the  dry  wood  round 
it  and  applied  a  brand  from  the  stove 
to  the  heap.  To  make  sure,  he  watched 
it  from  the  doorway  iintil  it  was  blaz¬ 
ing  well;  then  he  made  a  bee  line  back 
to  his  camp. 

Later  in  the  winter  he  had  the  cur¬ 
iosity  to  revisit  the  place.  Only  a  few 
charred  logs  marked  the  site  of  the 
old  cabin;  but  among  the  cinders  and 
ashes '  he  found  the  half-meltad  plate 
with  which  the  rogues  had  planned  to 
counterfeit  Jewett  &  Pitcher  dollars. 


Today  in 

Aunt  Janet’s  Carden 


A 


Cuttings 

S  FAR  as  possible,  I  want  my 
plants  to  be  ready  to  go  outdoor^ 


as  soon  as  it  is  safe  to  put  them  there. 
Some  of  the  seeds  which  I  planted  in 
late  February  are  already  showing  nice 
little  plants  and  it  will  not  be  long  un¬ 
til  they  have  to  be  thinned  or  trans¬ 
planted. 

I  am  about  to  make  cuttings  or  slips 
from  some  of  my  house  plants  in  order 
to  multiply  the  stock  and  to  keep  the 
plants  smaller  and  less  leggy.  Perhaps 
the  easiest  ones  to  slip  are  geraniums, 
coleus,  balsam  (or  Impatiens),  chrys¬ 
anthemums,  petunias,  carnations  and 
pinks,  roses,  and  begonias.  Begonias 
root  easily  from  leaf  cuttings  and  do 
best  if  almost  half  the  leaf  is  removed 
because  it  is  difficult  for  the  plant  to 
establish  roots  if  there  is  too  much  leaf 
surface  left  to  keep  alive.  In  remov¬ 
ing  part  of  the  leaf,  I  am  always  care¬ 
ful  to  keep  the  midrib  and  the  leaf 
stalk  undamaged. 

Other  thick,  fleshy  leaves  which  root 
easily  are  the  Japanese  rubber  plant 
and  certain  varieties  of  sedums  and 
sansevieria.  The  leaves  may  be  pulled 
away  from  these  plants  and  stuck  up¬ 
right  into  a  mixture  of  sand  and  soil. 
I  use  flower  pots  3"  or  4"  deep  or  even 
a  coffee  can  if  nothing  else  happens  to 
be  handy.  I  see  that  there  are  holes 
in  the  bottom  for  drainag'e  and  put  on 
a  layer  of  pebbles,  sphagnum  moss  or 
peat  moss,  and  then  a  mixture  of  sand 
and  soil. 

If  I  wish  to  make  a  great  many  cut¬ 
tings  from  thin  leaved  plants  which  are 
apt  to  wilt,  I  prepare  a  special  box  and 
cover  it  with  a  pane  of  glass  or  use 
fruit  jars  to  cover  each  individual  cut¬ 
ting.  If  they  are  kept  warm  enough, 
the  cuttings  should  root  in  from  two 
to  six  weeks.  I  move  them  into  small 
pots  when  the  roots  are  about  long. 

For  most  house  plants  it  is  safe  to 
cut  off  a  tip  three  or  four  inches  long, 
making  the  cut  about  an  inch  below  a 
node  or  leaf  joint,  and  bury  it  about 
IV2"  deep.  In  the  spring,  when  every¬ 
thing  has  the  urge  to  grow  is  the  best 
time  for  rooting  slips.  I  had  experi¬ 
ence  last  year  with  chrysanthemums 
which  illustrated  this  very  nicely.  In 
the  spring  when  I  was  pinching  back 
chrysanthemums,  the  tops  took  root 
without  any  difficulty  whatever.  Lat¬ 
er,  in  early  fall  when  I  wanted  very 
much  to  get  some  new  varieties,  I  tried 
to  root  tops  which  had  already  flower¬ 
ed.  They  simply  would  not  t^e  hold. 
I  find  that  several  of  my  friends  have 
had  the  same  experience. 


CONCRETE 

COOLING  TANKS 


An  insulated  concrete  cooling 
tank  in  your  milk  house  gives 
low  cost,  reliable  cooling  in  sum¬ 
mer;  keeps  milk  from  freezing  in 
winter.  You  can  build  a  concrete 
tank  yovirself  or — hire  a  concrete 
builder.  Concrete  meets  health 
department  rules,  is  easy  to  keep 
clean,  doesn’t  rust,  rot  or  leak, 
is  termite  proof. 

There  are  dozens  of  ways  con¬ 
crete  can  make  work  easier,  save 
money  and  increase  productive¬ 
ness  on  your  farm.  It  is  per¬ 
manent,  firesafe,  storm-proof, 
and  repair-free.  We  have  book¬ 
lets  and  folders  on  many  sub¬ 
jects — free  on  request. 

Paste  on  penny  postal  and  mail 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  KSb-I,  347  Mafsan  kn..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

□  MilkCoolingTanks  □  Perm’nt  Repairs 

□  Milk  Houses  □  PoulpTr  Houses 

□  Barn  Floors  □  Feeding  Floors 

□  Foundations  □  Silos 

□  Basement  Walls  □  Septic  Tanks 

□  Tanks  Ss  Troughs  □  Making  Concrete 


BUILD  YOUR  OWN 

stow  Speed  Wind  Charger 

from  old  anto  generator.  We  show  you  now 
.  f  Make  money  building  for  others.  Light  your  build¬ 
ings  and  play  radio.  Dime  brings  complete  plana 
and  catalog,  with  20  other  generator  changes. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  dime  refunded. 
LEJAY  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

462  W.  Laka  St..  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


MAILING  LISTS 


GET  OUR  FREE 

REFERENCE 

BOOK/zW 

MAILING 

UST  CATALOG 


Gives  counts  and  prices  on  accurate  guaranteed 
mailing  lists  of  all  classes  of  business  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  U.  S.  Wholesalers — Retailers— 
Manufacturers  by  classification  and  state.  Also 
hundreds  of  selections  of  individuals  such  as 
professional  men ,  auto  owners,  income  lists,  etc. 

Write  today  for  your  copy 


R.L.  POLK&CO. 

Polk  Bldg.— Detroit,  IVlich. 

Branches  in  Principal  Cities 
World’s  Largest  City  Directory  Publishers 

Mailing  List  Compilers.  Business  Statis¬ 
tics.  Producers  of  Direct  Mail  Advertising. 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 

By  fi.  E.  BABCOCK 


Reactions  to  what  i  had  to  say 

about  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  of  Febru- 
ary  29th  have  been  mixed.  Sorting 
the  letters  I  have  received,  I  find  that 
80  per  cent  of  the  writers  believe  the 
Act  is  a  mistake.  Twenty  per  cent 
believe  it  will  benefit  agriculture,  and 
they  see  no  harm  in  delegating  so 
much  power  to  Secretary  Wallace. 

I  have  carefully  reviewed  every¬ 
thing  I  could  get  my  hands  on  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Act,  and  I  have  sat  in  on 
two  or  three  conferences  where  it 
has  been  discussed.  Nothing  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  in¬ 
fluences  me  to  change  the  position 
which  /  have  already  taken  in  re¬ 
gard  to  it.  I  believe  that  it  is  an 
unfortunate  piece  of  legislation ;  that 
it  plunges  agriculture  into  politics ; 
that  it  confers  more  unlimited  dis¬ 
cretionary  powers  on  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  than  is  safe  for  farm¬ 
ers  to  lodge  with  one  official ;  and, 
finally,  that  the  Act  may  he  so  ad¬ 
ministered  as  to  harm  northeastern 
agriculture. 

Temporarily  Popular 

I  have  given  very  careful  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  above  re-statement  of 
my  objections  to  this  second  attempt 
of  the  Roosevelt  Administration  to 
adjust  agricultural  production  to  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  because  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that,  even  in  the 
Northeast,  the  Act  may  prove  tem¬ 
porarily  popular.  For  one  thing  it 
stimulates  and  to  a  certain  extent 
delights  all  those  official  forces  con¬ 
nected  with  agriculture  which  see  in 
the  Act  an  opportunity  to  extend  in¬ 
to  practice  their  ideas  on  a  number 
of  things  ranging  from  soil  conser¬ 
vation  to  crop  adjustment.  All  such 
officials  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  down  to  the  Second  Assist¬ 
ant  County  Agricultural  Agent  are 
going  to  enjoy  the  opportunity  which 
the  Act  gives  them  to  influence  farm 
practices. 

Then  the  administration  of  the  Act 
is  going  to  make  a  lot  of  jobs. 
These  jobs  will  command  well  to¬ 
ward  twice  the  salary  that  the 
same  individuals  could  get  from 
private  enterprises  connected  with 
agriculture.  I  make  this  statement 
because  among  other  reasons  T  have 
been  given  to  understand  that  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  the  Act  figure  that  it 
will  cost  from  7  per  cent  to  10  per 
cent  of  the  amount  which  actually 
gets  into  farmers’  hands  to  distribute 
the  money.  /  am  willing  to  bet  an 
Angus  bull  calf  against  a  Rhode 
Island  Red  rooster  that  it  will 
prove  to  be  all  of  10  per  cent. 

Finally,  there  are  a  good  many 
farmers  who  honestly,  and  perhaps 
rightly,  believe  that  they  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  off  if  the  government  takes  a 
larger  hand  in  managing  their  affairs. 
When  these  farmers  receive  their 
first  government  checks,  they  are 


going  to  be  pretty  sure  that  they 
are  right. 

The  Practical  Situation 

Since  I  am  pretty  sure  of  what  I 
say  above,  namely  that  the  Act  is  a 
very  unfortunate  piece  of  legislation 
but  that  it  is  likely  to  prove  tempor¬ 
arily  more  popular  in  the  Northeast 
than  the  old  AAA  Act,  I  think  that 
the  sensible  thing  for  northeast¬ 
ern  farmers  is  to  accept  the  situation 
and  to  bend  all  their  energies  to  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  of  it.  By  making  the 
most  of  it,  I  mean  to  make  the  most 
sensible  adjustments  of  their  farm 
practices  possible. 

As  far  as  the  N\ortheast  is  concern¬ 
ed,  this  boils  down  to  two  things : 
(i)  developing  wise  plans  for  apply¬ 
ing  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  im¬ 
proved  farm  practices;  (2)  getting  a 
square  deal  for  this  section  in  the 
distribution  of  the  funds  without 
selling_qut  politically. 

Politics  in  Agriculture 

Speaking  of  politics  leads  me  to 
make  this  observation :  I  run  into  a 
lot  of  Republican  leaders  who  think 
they  have  the  next  election  “in  the 
bag”.  Therefore,  they  are  making 
some  pretty  high-handed  plans  about 
the  tickets  which  they  are  going  to 
put  in  the  field  next  fall  and  what 
they  are  going  to  do  when  they  get 
back  into  power.  T  am  inclined  to 
believe  at  the  present  time  that  these 
gentlemen  are  making  their  wishes 
the  fathers  of  their  thoughts.  Most 
of  the  things  which  they  tell  me  are 
turning  voters  from  Roosevelt,  the 
average  voter  isn’t  even  aware  of 
- —  certainly  not  thinking  about.  In 
fact,  from  first-hand  observation,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  only  one 
condition  which  is  changing  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  independent  voter.  This 
is  the  first-hand  evidence  of  waste 
and  incompetency  which  he,  himself, 
sees  in  the  spending  of  public  funds. 
Against  this  waste  and  incompetency 
upon  the  part  of  his  government,  he 
checks  his  own  improved  condition 
with  what  it  was  three  years  ago  and, 
believe  it  or  not,  re  senses  his  de¬ 
cision  as  to  how  he  is  going  to  vote, 
j  Perhaps  in  this  instance  my  own 
wish  is  father  to  my  thought,  but  I 
hope  that  in  New  York  State,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  pivotal  State  in  the  next 
election,  there  are  thousands  of 
farmers  who  are  keeping  in  this  in¬ 
dependent  position.  It  will  be  time 
enough  to  decide  how  to  vote  when 
the  major  parties  force  each  other 
to  show  their  hands. 

*  *  * 

Approve  Alfalfa  Ensilage 

Some  time  ago,  we  sent  out  samples 
of  the  alfalfa  ensilage  which  we  made 
at  Sunnygables  last  summer.  You  will 
recall  that  we  added  molasses  at  the 
rate  of  2  per  cent  by  weight  to  chopped 
green  alfalfa  hay  as  it  went  through 
the  blower  into  the  silo.  We  had  con¬ 
siderable  wastage  at  the  top  of  the 
silo  and  perhaps  a  third  of  the  way 
down.  Much  of  this  wastage,  I  am 


sure,  could  have  been  prevented  by  run¬ 
ning  more  water  into  the  silo  and  by 
taking  more  care  and  time  in  packing 
the  material. 

Although  the  wastage  was  heavy  in 
the  first  third  of  the  silo,  it  was 
negligible  in  the  next  third,  and  now 
that  we  are  down  to  the  last  third 
there  is  no  wastage  at  all.  Further¬ 
more,  we  never  had  an  ensilage  ^^weaF’ 
the  way  this  last  third  of  our  alfalfa 
ensilage  does.  The  material  is  so  fine 
and  it  is  packed  so  hard  that  fifty  head 
of  cattle  can  be  fed  out  of  a  14  foot 
silo  without  noticeably  lowering  the 
level  of  the  ensilage. 

The  cattle  which  are  eating  this  en¬ 
silage  receive  no  grain,  yet  they  have 
gained  steadily  throughout  the  winter. 
Their  bowels  are  in  about  the  same  con¬ 
dition  as  they  are  on  good  grass  pas¬ 
ture,  and  their  coats  show  some  of 
the  bloom  which  is  characteristic  of  a 
grass-fed  animal.  Despite  our  trouble 
with  the  first  third  of  the  silo  —  trouble 
which,  I  am  sure,  we  can  eliminate  next 
year  —  I  am  thoroughly  delighted  with 
our  experience  with  alfalfa  ensilage. 
Others,  also,  are  apparently  favorably 
impressed.  The  following  letters  are 
typical  of  several  sent  me  by  farmers 
who  received  the  samples: 

Walton,  N.  Y. :  I  received  a  sample  of 
your  alfalfa  ensilage  and  want  to  thank 
you  for  it.  It  was  not  colored  as  green  as 
I  had  expected,  but  it  smelled  and  ta.sted 
sweet  and  good.  I  tossed  it  to  two  or  three 
cows  on  some  second  cutting  alfalfa  hay. 
They  shoved  the  hay  aside  and  ate  the 
silage  with  relish. 

Delhi,  N.  Y. :  Received  your  sample  of 
alfalfa  ensilage.  Thank  you  for  sending 
it.  I  think  it  is  even  better  than  corn.  It 
had  a  good  smell  to  it,  not  musty  or  any¬ 
thing. 

Claverack,  N.  Y. :  Silage  received,  many 
thanks.  We  gave  a  small  handful  to  each 
cow  as  far  as  it  would  go,  and  they  took 
to  it  at  once. 

*  *  * 

An  Expert  Comments 

Years  ago  —  in  fact,  too  many  years 
ago  —  when  I  was  attending  my  first 
State  Fairs,  I  used  to  envy  a  man  I 
saw  there  who  was  usually  exhibiting 
a  string  of  superior  draft  horses.  Fin¬ 
ally,  I  came  to  know  this  man  well, 
and  he  became  my  friend.  I  refer  to 
Jay  Gelder,  a  successful  farmer,  former 
coimty  agricultural  agent,  an  expert 
with  draft  horses,  and  one  of  the  most 
capabje  managers  of  large  farming  en¬ 
terprises  in  the  United  States.  Jay  is 
now  in  charge  of  the  largest  planting 
of  McIntosh  apples  in  the  world  at 
Chazy,  N.  Y. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  paper,  I  ran 
a  picture  of  a  horse  over  the  caption, 
“Is  this  a  good  horse?”  When  Jay  saw 
this  picture,  he  apparently  cofild  not 
resist  commenting  on  it  I  hope  you 
■will  get  the  kick  out  of  his  expert  opin¬ 
ion  that  I  did.  He  wrote  me  as  follows : 

“You  have  the  correct  method.  Ad¬ 
mit  nothing.  Reminds  me  of  a  Ph.D. 
we  employed.  He  never  made  a  wrong 
statement.  At  any  rate,  a  thing  never 
actually  “was”  in  his  estimation  —  it 
just  “seemed”  to  be.  He  isn’t  here  now. 

“Therefore,  the  horse  pictured  in  the 
February  29th  issue,  if  it  is  a  horse, 
has  too  long  a  back,  if  it  is  a  back; 
rump  too  steep,  if  it  is  a  rump;  ribs  too 
short  and  too  flat,  if  he  has  ribs;  fore¬ 
head  too  narrow  and  too  full,  if  he  has 
a  forehead;  wonderfully  good,  strong 
set  of  legs,  joints,  and  pasterns,  if  they 
are  his.  One  hind  leg  looks  crooked, 
but  think  it  is  the  bum  way  he  is  stand¬ 
ing.  So,  after  all,  he  is  a  good  draft 
horse  because  probably  70  per  cent  of 
imsoundness  in  draft  horses  is  in  their 
hocks,  the  center  of  power,  if  it  is 
power.” 

•  *  * 

Horses  anci  Bang’s  Disease 

F.  W.  Moffett  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
because  of  experience  which  he  has  had 
on  his  own  farms,  has  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  ■with  me  of  whether  or  not  Bang’s 
disease,  one  of  the  causes  of  abortion 
in  cattle,  can  be  transmitted  from 


horses  to  cattle.  It  is  known  that  many 
horses  react  positively  to  the  abortion 
test. 

Last  summer,  we  had  a  saddle  pony 
at  Sunnygables  which  developed  fistu¬ 
lous  withers,  and  I  understand  that 
discharges  from  the  fistula  carried  the 
abortion  bacillus.  Later,  part  of  a  herd 
of  negative  heifers  which  pastured  ■with 
this  pony  reacted  positively  to  the  blood 
test  for  abortion.  The  veterinarian 
who  made  the  test  pointed  out  that 
there  were  other  possible  sources  of 
infection,  so  that  no  conclusion  could 
be  dra^wn. 

From  what  Mr.  Moffett  writes  me, 
he  apparently  has  had  experience 
which  at  leajst  justifies  his  fears  that 
horses  may  transmit  the  disease  to  cat¬ 
tle.  At  any  rate,  the  possibility  is  an 
interesting  one,  and  the  danger  might 
well  be  carried  in  mind  until  some  one 
comes  forth  with  conclusive  evidence 
one  way  or  the  other.  Conclusive  evi¬ 
dence,  I  am  quite  reliably  informed, 
does  not  at  the  present  time  exist. 

*  *  * 

Sound  Money 

One  of  the  really  interesting  ques¬ 
tions  which  is  bound  to  come  up  during 
the  campaign  is  that  of  a  definition  of 
“sound  money”.  It  is  a  question  which 
the  rank  and  file  of  voters  can  use  to 
bedevil  the  politicians  and  have  a  lot 
of  fun  with.  To  begin  with,  every  poli¬ 
tician  is  going  to  try  to  dodge  the  ques¬ 
tion,  so  the  first  fun  is  going  to  be  in 
forcing  him  to  face  the  issue.  Forcing 
politicians  to  face  issues  can  be  made 
almost  as  much  fun  as  hunting  rabbits 
among  brush  piles. 

Then  after  having  cornered  the  poli¬ 
tician  and  made  him  face  the  question 
of  sound  money,  the  next  bit  of  fun  is 
going  to  come  from  asking  him  to  de¬ 
fine  sound  money.  Ten  to  one,  when 
he  attempts  to  do  this,  he  ■will  get  into 
a  peck  of  trouble.  If  you  don’t  believe 
this,  examine  the  way  the  leading  can¬ 
didates  for  the  Republican  nomination 
are  dodging  any  definition  of  sound 
money.  Consider  the  silence  of  the 
President.  ' 

Here  are  a  few  questions  on  which 
all  political  leaders  might  well  declare 
themselves.  I  suggest  that  you  try 
them  out  on  the  next  politician  who 
tells  you  that  what  this  country  needs 
is  sound  money. 

Money  Questions 

1.  What  do  you  mean  by  sound  money? 

2.  To  achieve  sound  money,  what  would 
you  do  with  the  present  price  of  gold — 
raise  it,  lower  it,  or  leave  it  where  it  is? 

3.  How  will  you  keep  money  sound  if  the 
value  of  gold  throughout  the  world 
changes  radically,  as  it  did  prior  to  the 
depression? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
price  of  gold  and  the  value  of  gold? 

5.  Does  England  have  sound  money? 
Why? 

6.  How  would  you  achieve  international 
stabilization  of  currencies? 

7.  If  Landon  is  running  for  President: 
What  did  he  mean  when  he  said  at 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  on  February  29th, 
‘‘Then,  too,  we  must  have  a  sound  and 
stable  monetary  system?” 

8.  If  Knox  is  running  for  President: 
What  did  he  mean  when  he  said,  “Put 
the  dollar  on  a  gold  basis  again?”  On 
what  basis  is  our  present  dollar? 

9.  Or  if  it  is  Senator  Vandenberg:  'N^at 
did  he  mean  when  he  said,  ‘‘As  s'wiftly 
as  practical,  we  must  again  stabilize 
our  money  and  restore  the  ‘yardstick 
of  dependability?” 

Perhaps  each  of  the  above  gentlemen 
knows  exactly  what  he  means  and  can 
explain  in  detail  just  how  he  ■will  pfO" 
ceed,  if  he  is  elected  President,  to  carry 
out  his  meaning.  If  he  does,  it  would 
only  seem  reasonable  that  he  take 
people  he  is  asking  to  vote  for  him  in¬ 
to  his  confidence. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  political 
fence.  President  Roosevelt  might  prop¬ 
erly  be  queried  and  forced  to  state  how 
he  intends  to  exercise  the  powers  over 
money  delegated  to  him  by  Congress^ 
powers  which  he  very  cannily  extended 
past  the  next  election. 
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Conducted  by  H.  L.  COSLINE 


$25.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  uay  $25.00  for 
evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at  least  30  days 
of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the  premises 
an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Subscriber  who  has  Protective  Service  Bureau 
Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim  for 
the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction.  Reward 
does  NOT  apply  to  conviction  for  theft. 


Membership  in  the  Profectlve  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Subscribers.  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  include  obligations 
between  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  tlian  (i  months  old)  ;  and  anv  in- 
uulries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  mak¬ 
ing.  Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau,  American  Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Reminders 


SPRING  is  on  its  way.  In  addition  to 
maple  syrup,  budding  flowers  and 
warm  sunshine,  it  brings  less  desirable 
visitors.  Bugs  must  be  sprayed  to  save 
fruit  and  vegetables 
and  for  the  sake  of 
one’s  pocketbook, 
some  sales  resist¬ 
ance  must  be  devel¬ 
oped  against  appeals 
to  buy  that  which 
returns  no  divi¬ 
dends.  Chances  are  that  within  a 
month  or  two  you  will  have  the  OP¬ 
PORTUNITY  to  invest  in  one  or  more 
of  the  following: 


Membership  in  a  Motorists’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Cost  will  be  around  $30,  though  as 
a  special  concession  its  price  may  be 
reduced  to  $15.  Agent  will  talk  glibly 
about  insurance  but,  before  you  sign, 
pin  him  down  to  definite  statement  or 
read  the  agreement  carefully.  You  will 
find  that  you  are  not  buying  a  policy 
that  protects  you  against  damage  or 
injury  done  to  persons  or  property!  Ex¬ 
cept  for  accident  insurance  policy 
worth  $1,  many  readers  tell  us  benefits 
received  from  membership  total  exactly 
nothing. 


Membership  in  a  Tourists’  Home  As¬ 
sociation.  Benefits  are  supposed  to  be 
increased  business  from  overnight 
guests  because  the 
sign  tells  them  your 
place  is  O.  K.  We 
have  never  heard  of 
an  agent  who  refus-  ^ 
ed  to  accept  money 
for  membership,  no 


Recent  Claims  Settled  By  the 
Service  Bureau 


NEW  YORK 

Eugene  Towner.  Monticello  _ $  8.50 

(part  payment  on  axtcotint) 

Oscar  Love,  Gouverneur  _ _  4.50 

(returns  on  shipment  of  eggs) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Volney  Greenough,  Granville  Summit _  14.09 

(payment  for  hay  sold) 

MARYLAND 

Gilbert  Rogers.  Federalsburg  _  75.00 

(settlement  for  damages  by  railroad) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

B.  R.  Smith.  Lebanon  _  2.15 

(refund  on  mail  order) 

Mrs.  Elmer  Green,  Henniker  _  1.00 

(part  payment  on  aceomit) 

M.  P.  Hibbard,  West  Campton  _  50.00 

(refund  on  mail  order) 

CONNECTICUT 

F.  W.  Keene,  Abington  _  1.67 

(part  payment  on  account) 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Morgan,  Arthurdale _  5.15 

(refund  on  order  goods) 


TOTAI . . .$162,06 

Claims  Settled  Where  No  Money 
Was  Involved 

NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Ruth  Richards,  Boston 
(adjustment  on  magazine  subscription) 

Mrs.  Frank  Furgison,  Antwerp 
(adjustment  on  mail  order) 

Silas  Smith.  Franklinville 
(adjustment  on  magazine  subscription) 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Hibbard,  Bath 
(adjustment  on  mail  order) 

Perry  Reynolds,  Franklinville 
(adjustment  on  mail  order) 

E.  J.  Dragoon,  Sciota 
(adjustment  on  order  baby  chiclts) 

Mrs.  I.  A.  Willoughby,  Norfolk 

™  magazine  subscriptiMi) 

James  Clute,  Naples 

(adjustment  on  magazine  subscription) 


Annie  Russell, 
(adjustment 

Edgar  Pierce, 

(adjustment 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester 

on  magazine  subscription) 

VERMONT 

Groton 

on  mail  order) 


C.  W  KENTUCKY 

I.A  Wilmore 

tMjnstmeat  on  maU  order) 


matter  how  unattractive  the  premises. 
Travelers  stop  at  attractive  houses  with 
simple  sign  that  can  be  seen  in  time 
to  stop  easily. 

Egg  Buyers.  In  person  or  by  letter 
someone  will  want  to  handle  your  eggs 
and  will  promise  you  a  premium  above 
the  market  price.  Such  solicitors  are 
likely  to  be  below  rather  than  above 
average  reliability  and  chances  are 
they  will  later  deduct  any  premium 
they  pay  on  the  start.  Pick  your  own 
egg  dealer  and  be  sure  he  is  reliable. 


Stock  Salesmen.  Go  slow  on  the  fel¬ 
low  who  wants  to  trade  gilt-edged, 
guaranteed  oil  stock  for  stock  that  has 
failed  to  pay  you 
dividends  during 
hard  times.  Shares 
he  offers  may  be 
prettier  but  chances 
are  they  are  backed 
by  thin  air  or  dry 


oil  wells!  Another  smart  scheme  is  to 
allow  you  credit  for  worthless  stock 
you  fell  for  years  ago  on  more  worth¬ 
less  stock.  That’s  throwing  good 
money  after  bad. 


Correspondence  Courses.  A  corres¬ 
pondence  course  is  a  fine  way  to  learn 
more  about  what  you  are  doing  but 
there  are  also  certain  disadvantages. 
Right  now  everyone  seems  to  want  a 
government  job  and  schools  to  coach 
for  Civil  Service  exams  are  springing 
up  like  mushrooms.  Before  you  sign  a 
contract,  remember  that  you  cannot 
cancel  it  and  that  passing  a  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  exam  does  not  guarantee  you  a 
job.  If,  then,  you  decide  to  go  ahead, 
let  us  check  the  reliability  of  the 
school.  Some  of  the  newer  ones  consist 
of  one  person  and  one  desk! 

*  *  ig 


Rules  to  Follow 

There  are  plenty  of  other  schemes  to 
part  you  from  hard  earned  money. 
These  few  rules  may  help  you  keep  it. 

Signatures.  That  innocent  order  or 
agreement  you  are  asked  to  sign  is 
likely  an  iron-bound,  legal  contract. 
When  you  sign  it  you  agree  to  do  cer¬ 
tain  very  definite  things.  Sign  nothing 
until  you  have  read  it  and  understand 
it.  It’s  not  what  the  agent  tells  you 
but  what  the  contract  says  that  counts. 


Guarantees.  A  guarantee  is  as  good 
as  the  company  back  of  it.  Crooks  use 
the  word  freely  hut  it  means  nothing. 
Point  is,  what  does  he  guarantee  and 
will  the  company  stand  hack  of  it? 


Time.  Go  slow  with  the  man  who  is 
in  a  rush.  He  may  he  trying  to  keep 
one  jump  ahead  of  the  sheriff.  Good 
rule  to  follow  is,  when  in  doubt,  don’t. 
High  pressure  salesmanship  is  often 
mark  of  unreliability. 


License  Numbers.  A  good  precaution 
is  to  record  car  license  numbers  of 
agents.  It  helps  to 
locate  them  later. 

Caution  is  the  word 
with  agents  from 
other  states.  Point 
is  that  he  may  have 
pumped  wells  dry  in 
his  own  state.  Be¬ 
sides  he  can  slip  back  across  state  line 
where  it  will  be  difficult  to  prosecute 
him. 


Judgment.  By  no  means  are  all 
agents  crooks.  Most  are  trying  to  make 
an  honest  living.  It’s  just  up  to  you  to 
avoid  the  slick  ones. 


Reward.  Just  as  a  reminder,  read  our 
reward  offer  at  the  top  of  this  page. 


Recent  Payments 

Paid  Policyholders  to  February  1,  1936 .  $429,993.80 

Paid  Policyholders  during  February  .  3,513.57 

$433,507.37 


G.  F.  Laffler,  Estate,  Burt,  N.  Y . -_$  500.00 

Hit  by  auto — mortuary 

Jennie  M.  Seymour,  Tampa.  Florida _  20.00 

Auto  aociflent — bruised  knee,  shoulder,  back 

L.  S.  Green.  St.  Ignace,  Mich _ i -  2.86 

Auto  accident— cuts 

Bertha  F.  Smith,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y -  130.00 

Auto  overturned — frac.  tibia 

Ernest  L.  Butler,  Sutton,  N.  H -  20.00 

Auto  hit  by  train — inj.  back 

Franklin  Cook,  Smyrna,  Del _  80.00 

Auto  overturned — frac.  jaw,  concussion 
Henry  Cossingham,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H._ .  40.00 

Thrown  from  sled — Injured  leg 

E.  W.  Pettit.  R.  I.  Ransomville,  N.  Y -  30.00 

Auto  collision — body  bruises 
Mrs.  Edna  Towne,  West  Claremont,  N.  H.-.  20.00 

Auto  hit  pole — general  bruises 

E.  K.  Painter.  R.  I.  Annadale,  N.  J...,.  11.43 

Auto  overturned — sprained  arm 

Walter  Margraf,  Clintondale.  N.  Y -  21.43 

Auto  collision — injuries 

Irene  Margraf,  Clintondale,  N.  Y -  21.43 

Auto  collision — injuries 

Dominick  Santoro,  R.  4,  Oswego,  N.  Y. _  34.28 

Auto  accident — strained  shoulder,  concussion 

Elizabeth  B.  Hunter,  Bath.  N,  Y _  (30.00 

Auto  collision — sprained  back 

F.  C.  Barnum,  R.  I,  Wilson,  N.  Y _  20.00 

Auto  collision — inj.  nose,  jaw  and  knee 

Florence  Mack,  R.  I.  West  Sunbury,  Pa.._  130.00 

Frac.  pelvis  and  arm 

Augusta  M.  Barrett,  N.  Brookfield,  Mass. _  10.00 

Bils  hit  pole — injuries 

C.  J.  Herrington,  R.  5,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  40.00 
Car  hit  post — contused  chest,  shock 
Mary  E.  Herrington,  R.  5,  Canandaigua,  N.Y.  32.86 
Car  hit  post — frac.  jaw,  cut  face  &  scalp 

G.  V.  Roberts.  Milton,  Vt _  22.86 

Auto  collision — cut  luiee,  abrasions 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Bailey.  Newcomb,  N.  Y _  40.00 

Auto  accident — -frac.  rib 

Sidney  E.  Dunlap,  Newton,  N.  J -  20.00 

Auto  collision — sprained  ankle 

Stella  A.  Roberts,  Milton,  Vt - - -  28.57 

Auto  collision — cut  neSk,  knee  &  lacerations 

William  Kilborn,  R.  I,  Laconia,  N.  H. _  20.00 

Struck  by  auto — injuries 

Charles  Schreiner,  Poestenkill,  N.  Y _  30.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  ribs 


Jennie  M.  Dimauro,  N.  Windham,  Conn. _ lOO.OO 

Auto  ran  into  fence — frac.  collarbone,  cut 
shoulder 

Archie  Schwartz.  R.  I.  Woodbourne,  N.  Y.  10.00 

Auto  accident — contused  knee  and  hip 

Tony  Kamrowski,  Jr.,  R.  2.  Warwick.  N.  Y.  30. (JO 

Auto  accident — inj.  side,  neck  &  frac.  rib 

John  K.  Aldrich,  Westmoreland  Depot,  N.H.  130.00 
Auto  bit  tree— frac.  femur 

Eloise  Barlow,  R.  I,  Hudson,  N.  H -  30.00 

Auto  collision— Inj.  head  and  face 

Clifford  L.  Gavel,  R.  I.  Plymouth,  N.  H...  50.00 

Thrown  from  auto — colles  frac.  wrist 

William  T.  Jones.  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y.  130.00 

Auto  collision— bimned  hands 

Henry  Bradley,  R.  3,  West  Chazy,  N.  Y.._  40.00 

Auto  collision — inj.  vertebrae,  contu.stons 

Mrs.  Burr  Phillips,  R.  I,  Greene.  N.  Y -  85.71 

Auto  skidded  and  overturned — frac.  skull, 
bruises 

Kathryn  E.  Klopp,  R.  2,  Silver  Spring,  Md.  20.00 

Auto  accident — cut  scalp,  sprained  ankle 

Christie  E.  Parker.  Lisbon,  N.  H -  42.^ 

Auto  hit  tree — contused  and  cut  lip,  nose 
and  face 

Frank  Savage,  R.  2,  Solon,  Me -  40.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — inj.  arm 

Nicholas  G.  Farber,  Hamburg,  N.  J -  20.00 

Auto  accident — bniised  head,  knees,  ribs 

C.  A.  Reeve,  R.  I,  Goshen,  N.  Y -  58.57 

Auto  accident — bruises  amputated  finger 

Marvin  H.  Gerhardt,  Corfu,  N.  Y -  50.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  elbow 
Ella  M.  Monroe,  R.  1.  Middletown,  N.  Y.  90.00 

Auto  accident — injuries 

George  E.  Livingston,  E.  Dorset,  Vt -  5.00 

Struck  by  auto — lacerations  &  contusions 

C.  E.  Silsby.  R.  I,  Middleport,  N.  Y -  20.00 

Auto  collision — sprained  back 
George  Newman,  R.  2,  Venice  Center.  N.  Y.  21.43 
Auto  accident — frac.  rib 

George  Long.  Estate,  Ellisburg,  N.  Y. _ 1000.00 

Auto  accident — mortuary 

Carlton  R.  Warren,  Bridgton,  Mo -  10.00 

Auto  collision — bruised  side 

Harold  W.  Trott,  Hemlock,  N.  Y _  54.28 

Auto  accident— dislocated  cartilage  knee 
Ida  Alguire,  R.  2,  DeKalb  Junction.  N.  Y.  20.00 
Auto  collision — cut  and  bruised  leg 


To  date  5,528  policyholders  have  received  weekly  or  death  indemnities. 


North  AMERiclANlitelba  Insurance  Co. 


Oldest  and  Car^est  <Sxclus: 


uve  jiesnn 


N.A.  Associates  1nc.|  j 


Poughkeepsie.  N.Y 


^^Essolene  and  Essolube 
brought  me  through 
a  tough  winter^^ 


A  LL  WINTER  this  farmer  had  to 
drive  his  truck  through  bitter  blasts 
— but  did  they  stop  him?  Not  a  bit 
of  it!  Every  morning,  regular  as  clock¬ 
work,  Essolene  started  his  engine  in 
a  jiffy  —  warmed  it  up  right  away. 
And  with  quick-flowing,  long-lived 
Essolube  Motor  Oil  in  the  crankcase, 
he  has  been  getting  the  smoothest 
operation  and  greatest  economy  he 
has  ever  known. 

He’s  found  that  Essolene  supplies 
the  strong  driving  power  he  needs— 


plus  exclusive  solvent  that  keeps 
valves  and  rings  clean.  And  that 
Essolube  assures  mechanical  endur¬ 
ance  by  spreading  a  tough  film  of  pro¬ 
tection  over  every  moving  part.  And 
he  knows  he’s  sure  of  equally  high 
performance  all  summer  long. 

You  can  get  both  Essolene  and 
Essolube  at  the  familiar  red  and  white 
Esso  sign— emblem  of  the  oil  organ¬ 
ization  which  for  half  a  century  has 
helped  to  make  the  farmer’s  work 
easier  and  more  profitable. 


Cssolube 


COLONIAL 

* 


MARKETERS 


STARTS  AT  THE  ESSO  SIGN 


• 

RADIO!  Listen  to  Guy  Lombardo  and  his  Royal 
Canadians  erery  Monday  night,  8  to  8:30,  ovef 
Columbia  Network  and|Affiliated  Stations. 


EOUMD  VOLS. 


l^ortheastern  ¥arms 
Grow  Quality  ¥ruit 


Every  northeastern  state  has  its  commercial  apple  section  and  east¬ 
ern  apples  are  the  best  in  the  world.  Northeast  growers  should 
emphasize  that  fact.  Outside  of  tropical  varieties,  few  are  the 
fruits  that  cannot  be  grown  in  this  region.  Peaches,  grapes,  pears, 
cherries  and  berries  thrive  for  shipping  to  New  York  or  other  cities, 
for  sale  at  roadside  stands,  and  for  eating  on  the  farm.  Estimated 
yearly  income  to  northeastern  farmers  from  fruit  is  35  million  dol¬ 
lars  —  a  tidy  sum. 


A  bumper  crop  on  the 
Repp  Brothers’  farm  at  Glassboro,  S.  J.  So  long 
as  an  apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctor  away,  the 
40  million  bushels  grown  each  year  in  north¬ 
eastern  states  will  spread  health  and  enjoyment 
to  farm  and  city. 


Future  strawberry  shortcakes  on  their  way  to  market.  To 
the  27,000  acres  of  Northeast  strawberries  that  go  to 
market  must  be  added  the  luscious  fresh-picked  berries 
that  go  direct  from  tens  of  thousands  of  farm  gardens  to 
farm  tables.  They,  with  other  home 
grown  fruits,  help  the  farmer’s  rr 


pocketbook  as  well  as  add  to  his 
joy  in  living. 


At  the  left — Most  of  the  northeast’s 
20,000  acres  of  grapes  are  along 
Lake  Erie  and  in  New  York’s  beau¬ 
tiful  Finger  Lakes  region.  However, 
New  Jersey  grows  about  a  thousand 
acres  and  every  northeastern  State 
grows  some. 


At  the  right — The  next  big  spring 
job  for  apple  growers  is  spraying  to 
control  diseases  and  insects.  To  pro¬ 
duce  clean  fruit,  growers  must  fol¬ 
low  a  rigid  program,  applying 
poison  and  fungicide  thoroughly 
and  at  just  the  right  time.  Grow¬ 
ing  quality  apples  is  a  scientific  job. 


In  the  circle,  at  the  right — Red 
raspberries  are  never  quite  so 
tempting  as  just  after  they  are 
picked.  Then  it’s  hard  to  resist 
plumping  several  of  them  into  your 
mouth. 


Here  are  the  peaches  and  northeast  dairy 
cows  furnish  the  cream.  Northeast  has 
thousands  of  orchards  like  this  and  grows 
5  million  bushels  of  peaches.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  leads,  with  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  running  a  close  race  for  second 
place. 


For  Latest  Soil  Act  News  for  Your  State,  See  Slants,  Page  14 
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I  Picked  Plymouth 

onPHce 

and  Performance' 


CERTIFIED  INTERVIEW  WITH  MR.  FAY  CRITES,  R.  F.  D.,  TAFT,  TEXAS 


"We  all  are  delighted  with  the  style,  roominess  and  luxury  of  our  new  1936  Plymouth.’' 

"I  Studied  'All  Three’ and  Found 
Plymouth  gives  More  Value!” 


"I  FIND  my  Plymouth  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  car  I’ve  ever  owned.” 


^  Y  HOBBY  is  mechanics  and  auto- 
»  T  mobiles  ...  so  naturally  my 
farm  is  motorized,”  says  Fay  Crites 
of  Taft,  Texas.  (His  neighbors  will  all 
tell  you  thathe’s  an  expert  mechanic.) 

“I  compared  ‘All  Three’  low-priced 
cars,”  he  says,  “feature  for  feature. 
This  sold  me  a  1936  Plymouth,  hands 
down,  and  I’m  satisfied. 

“Plymouth  sure  is  engineered  for 
economy,  safety  and  comfort  .  .  . 
built  to  stand  up  and  take  it  the  way 
a  farm-car  has  to. 

“My  daughter  and  wife  drive  a  lot 
...  so  the  safety  of  Plymouth’s 


Hydraulic  brakes  and  Safety- Steel 
body  counted.  The  car  is  easy  and 
comfortable  for  them  to  drive,  too! 

“On  every  count,  I  got  more  value 
when  I  picked  Plymouth!” 

All  over  America,  farm  car  owners 
know  Mr.  Crites  made  a  wise  deci¬ 
sion  .  .  .  and  got  more  value  in  the 
qualities  a  farm  car  needs  .  .  .  de¬ 
pendability  .  .  .  economy  .  .  .  safety ! 

Give  this  beautiful  1936  Plymouth 
a  tryout!  Get  behind  the  wheel  and 
drive  it.  Ask  your  Chrysler,  Dodge 
or  De  Soto  dealer. 

PLYMOUTH  DIVISION  OF  CHRYSLER  CORP. 


Insist-on  the 

Official  Chrysler  Motors 
Commercial  Credit  Company 

6W  TIME  PAYMENT 
/O  PLAN 

Available  throagh  all  PLYMOUTH  Dealers 

You  pay  for  credit  accommodation  only 
M  pf  I  %  per  month  on  your  original  un¬ 
paid  balance.  To  arrive  at  your  original 
unpaid  balance:  1.  Add  cost  of  insurance 
to  cost  of  car.*  2.  Deduct  down  payment 
— cash  or  trade-in. 

Result  is  Original  Unpaid  Balance. 
*In  some  states  a  small  legal  documentary  fee  is 
required. 

PAY  $25  A  MONTH— INCLUDING  EVERYTHING 

AND  OP,  LIST  AT  FACTORY,  DETROIT 
Special  Equipment  Extra 


"I  CHECKED  'All  Three,’  on  engines,  "I  WANTED  Hydraulic  brakes  and  Safety- 
frames,  steering,  brakes,  bodies.”  Steel  body  for  my  wife  and  daughter.” 


PLYMO  UTH 


BUILDS 
GREAT CARS 


AHiericaxi  Agriculturist,  April  11,  1936 

Dear  City  Friend: 

Use  More  Butter 

Recently  we  announced  on  the 
editorial  page  an  oleo  letter  con¬ 
test.  On  this  page  are  two  of  the  win¬ 
ning  letters.  As  you  will  remember, 
prize  was  offered  for  the  best  letter 
written  by  a  farmer  or  a  member  of  his 
family  to  someone  not  a  farmer.  More 
of  these  letters  will  be  printed  in  later 
issues. 

The  Prize  Winner 

Dear  Sam : 

As  your  family  uses  health-giving  but¬ 
ter,  you  could  do  me  a  great  favor  by 
passing  this  information  about  oleomar¬ 
garine  on  to  some  of  your  friends  who 
buy  this  cheap  butter  substitute. 

Butter  is  a  wholesome,  concentrated, 
easily  digested  food.  Oleo  is  substituted 
because  of  the  saving  in  price,  although 
facts  show  that  one  pound  of  butter 
furnishes  three  and  two-thirds  as  many 
’calories  as  one  pound  of  sirloin  steak. 

Butter  is  made  from  the  cream  or  fatty 
part  of  milk.  Oleo  is  made  of  a  mixture 
of  vegetable  oils  and  animal  fats.  Much 
of  these  oils  is  produced  by  cheap  foreign 
labor. 

Butter  is  rich  in  vitamin  A,  which  pre¬ 
vents  eye  diseases  and  maintains  health. 
It  has  a  delightful  flavor,  and  there  is 
no  product  superior  to  butter  for  cooking. 

Cream  from  11  quarts  of  milk  is  used 
to  make  one  pound  of  butter.  If  you  buy 
oleomargarine,  this  milk  becomes  a  sur¬ 
plus,  for  which  farmers  (my  neighbors 
and  I)  receive  a  lower  price.  By  using 
oleo  you  harm  both  your  family  and  the 
farmer.  It  is  an  inferior  product,  defici¬ 
ent  in  vitamins  and  energy  building  ele¬ 
ments.  Still  it  is  falsely  represented  as  a 
good  substitute  for  butter. 

I  urge  you  to  use  butter  to  increase 
your  prosperity  and  mine. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gordon  Chapin, 
Syniths  Basin,  N.  Y. 
*  *  * 

Figure  It  Oat 

Dear  Mrs.  Tripp : 

In  a  recent  letter  you  complained  about 
the  high  cost  of  living  and  mentioned  us¬ 
ing  oleomargarine  in  place  of  butter. 
Here  is  my  side !  To  you,  not  a  farmer, 
comes  the  question  of  using  expensive 
butter  or  low-priced  oleomargarine. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  advantages  of 
butter.  For  the  growing,  studious,  young 
person,  vitamin  A  keeps  him  in  physical 
trim  and  protects  his  organs,  especially 
the  eyes.  Butter  is  rich  in  this  essential; 
substitutes  have  no  such  necessary  value. 

Oleomargarine  is  composed  mainly  of 
oils,  principally  vegetable.  While  animal 
fats,  abundant  in  vitamin  A,  are  some¬ 
times  used,  they  are  generally  absent  in 
oleo  because  of  cost.  Necessarily,  the  con¬ 
tent  is  gauged  not  by  food  value  or  quali¬ 
ty,  but  by  the  price  of  ingredients.  For 
example,  if  the  price  of  one  ingredient 
rises,  the  manufacturer  chooses  a  cheaper 
one  in  order  that  the  market  price  be 
very  low  in  proportion  to  butter  rates. 

What  will  your  choice  be?  Food  value 
against  existing  content?  Health  or  small 
savings?  Butter  vs.  oleomargarine? 

Jean  Flanigan, 

Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


“Mind  if  I  stay  in  here  tiU  this 
shower  passes?" — JUDCSB. 


Aitierican  Agriculturist,  April  11,  1936 
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Timely 

Garden  Hints 

B3;  PAUL  WORK 


The  Long-Time  Garden — The  home 
garden  job  is  not  best  done  all  at  once. 
Start  some  things  now — peas,  radishes, 
lettuce,  spinach,  carrots,  beets,  onion 
sets  and  seed.  One  should  pull  radishes 
in  May.  Perennial  onions  planted  last 
August  and  spinach  sowed  last  fall  can 
also  start  garden  dividends  very  early. 
There  should  be  lots  of  garden  sass  for 
six  months,  June  to  November,  and 
canned  vegetables  for  the  other  six. 
Last  plantings  are  made  in  August — 
radishes,  spinach,  Chinese  cabbage  and 
turnips. 

Soil  Conservation  for  Vegetable 
Growers — Watch  the  soil  conservation 
program.  Tobacco  people  have  insisted 
on  special  terms  that  recognize  the  in¬ 
tensiveness  of  their  business.  Vegetable 
people  have  given  the  matter  a  little 
attention.  More  is  needed.  Then  as 
plans  are  completed,  it  will  be  well  to 
take  advantage  of  whatever  benefits 
are  to  be  had.  Don’t  just  assume  the 
plans  are  only  for  wheat,  cotton  and 
hog  farmers.  For  information  ask  the 
county  agent. 

Roadside  Planning — One  secret  of 
success  with  roadside  selling  lies  in  off¬ 
ering  a  fair  variety  of  goods  over  a  long 
period.  This  means  careful  advance 
planning  for  early  and  late  production 
of  a  number  of  products,  going  heavy 
on  the  ones  that  sell  best.  There  are 
plenty  of  good  bulletins  on  roadsiding. 

*  *  * 

Sweet  Corn. — Golden  Cross  sweet 
com  is  so  much  more  uniform  and  pro¬ 
ductive  of  fine  appearing,  high-quality 
ears  that  no  one  should  fail  to  plant  it. 
Make  sowings  ten  days  apart,  begin¬ 
ning  as  soon  as  it  is  safe. 

*  *  * 

Paper  Greenhouses — Plant  protectors 
of  mdny  sorts  are  available  to  help 
give  an  early  start  to  our  vegetables. 
Peach  baskets  may  be  used,  or  news¬ 
paper  coned  up  with  earth  placed  on 
the  edge.  Then  there  are  low  ones  and 
high  ones  to  be  had  from  seedsmen  and 
supply  people.  The  one  type  is  suitable 
for  the  vine  crops  and  other  low-grow¬ 
ing  things,  the  taller  ones  for  tomatoes, 
peppers  and  the  like.  Bought  protectors 
mostly  let  in  a  good  deal  of  light,  which 
is  good. 

When  plants  get  sizeable  within  the 
tents,  a  bit  of  ventilation  is  necessary 
to  harden  off  the  plants  before  full  ex¬ 
posure. 

^ 

Planting  Early — I’m  planting  peas 
today,  March  28.  The  garden  is  sandy, 
3-nd  was  manured,  phosphated  and 
plowed  last  fall.  All  I  have  to  do  is 
rake  a  row  and  sow. 

Maybe  I’ll  be  ahead,  maybe  I  won’t. 
If  I  am,  won’t  I  crow?  If  I’m  not.  I’ll 
have  peas  fairly  early  anyhow.  If  they 
should  be  killed.  I’ll  plant  something 
else. 

*  *  * 

Stock  Numbers  for  Seeds — When  you 
plant  your  vegetable  seed  this  spring, 
wk  for  a  stock  number,  stamped  on 
he  packet  as  is  done  by  some  seeds- 
uien.  Then  if  it  does  well  you  can  next 
year  get  more  of  the  same  seed  or  seed 
0  exactly  the  same  parentage  a  year 
younger.  This  is  especially  important 
Ur  commercial  planters  for  whom 
luany  dollars  depend  upon  a  little  dif¬ 


ference  in  earliness  or  yield  or  quality. 

Specific  Improvement  in  Seed  Stocks 
— Better  seed  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
general  quality  in  the  plants  produced. 
It  is  a  matter  of  selection  for  specific 
characters.  One  wholesale  catalogue 
makes  special  claim  for  radishes  that 
remain  long  in  good  condition  without 
going  pithy.  There  have  always  been 
some  radishes  like  this.  .When  the 
special  effort  is  made  a  non-pithy 
strain  may  readily  be  developed. 

*  *  * 

Using  Last  Year’s  Seed — Many  vege¬ 
table  seeds  are  good  for  more  than  one 
year.  In  the  home  garden  it  may  not 
be  worth-while  to  bother  with  testing, 
but  for  larger  plantings  a  little  trial 
in  a  flat  of  soil  will  give  an  idea  what 
to  expect. 


A  paper  greenhouse  —  wire  arches  covered  with  white  parch¬ 
ment  or  waxed  paper.  Plant  both  beans  and  sweet  corn 
in  the  same  row  and  gain  a  couple  of  weeks  in  maturity. 


IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD 


STABILIZED  ROADS 

LIKE  mS(Z,iS4Jt 


HIGHWAY  AND  W.  P.  A.  OFFICIALS  NOW! 


Many  have  asked  us  “How  do  we  go  about  it  to 
secure  W.  P.  A.  farm-to-market  roads”.?  So  we 
have  gathered  the  information  for  you— and  here  is 
the  method  to  follow: 

1— W.P.  A.  projects  must  be  originated  by  local  groups. 
If  you  want  good  roads,  you  and  your  neighbors  must 
get  together  and  start  the  project. 

2— Submit  your  ideas  in  as  definite  form  as  possible, 
as  to  location,  mileage,  and  type  of  road  wanted,  to 
your  township  and  county  commissioners,  who  offi¬ 
cially  sponsor  W.  P.  A.  projects.  These  men  will  fill 
out  the  W.  P.  A.  project  forms  for  you. 

3— Your  local  highway  officials  then  present  the 
project  to  local  or  district  W.  P.  A.  administrators. 

4— Project  is  then  referred  to  State  W.  P.  A.  adminis¬ 
trator,  to  approve  and  allocate  funds,  and  referred  to 
local  officials  to  start  work. 

THE  KIND  OF  ROAD  TO  ASK  FOR 

The  road  shown  herewith  is  the  ideal  type  of  farm-to-market  high¬ 
way —  the  road  that  gives  you  the  most  for  the  money.  It  is  a 
“stabilized”  road,  built  of  mixtures  of  locally  available  soil  materi¬ 
als.  These  mixtures  are  stabilized  with  m^oisture-regulating  Calcium 
Chloride.  They  compact  under  traffic  and  become  a  “stabilized” 
soil  pavement,  smooth,  firm  and  dustless.  You  can  have  a  great 
mileage  of  these  roads  for  the  cost  of  a  single  mile  of  ordinary 
pavement.  Maintenance  costs  are  low. 


Write  us  for  information  on  how  to  build  “stabilized”  roads.  Work 
out  your  project  and  file  your  request  before  W.  P.  A.  funds  have 
been  allocated  to  other  communities.  When  you  file  your  project, 
be  sure  to  specify  “stabilized  soil  roads  with  Calcium  Chloride.” 
Then  you  will  get  the  best  road  for  your  money,  dustless,  smooth 
and  firm  all  year  round. 


Calcium  Chloride  Stabilized  Road,  Louisa  County,  Virginia. 
Photograph  taken  May  1935  after  worst  winter  in  many  years. 


Bald-Mound  Sugar  Grove  Stabilized  Road,  Kane  County,  III. 


Calcium  Chloride  Association 

The  Columbia  Alkali  Corporation  .  .  Barberton,  Ohio 

The  Dow  Chemical  Company  .  .  .  Midland,  Michigan 

Michigan  Alkali  Company,  60  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 
Solvay  Sales  Corporation,  40  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


GET  THIS  DATA  BEFORE  FILING  YOUR  PETITION 


CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 
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Taxes  11  Times  Higher  in  34  Years 

“The  present  tendency  toward  social  theory  of 
government  will  require  increased  taxes  through  the 
coming  years.  Increasingly  greater  revenue  will  be 
necessary  unless  and  until  the  public  unexpectedly 
determines  to  have  government  curtail  its  functions.” 
- — State  Tax  Commission  Report  to  Legislature. 

The  cost  of  government  per  person  —  in 
other  words,  taxes  —  for  the  fiscal  year 
1934-35  was  $110.13.  Of  this,  $34.85  per  capita 
was  charged  to  future  generations.  We  of  this 
generation  can’t  carry  our  own  load,  so  we  are 
handing  part  of  it  on  to  our  children.  What  are 
they  going  to  think  of  us? 

Every  once  in  a  while  someone  says :  “Yes, 
United  States  taxes  are  high,  but  look  at  Great 
Britain !”  All  right,  look !  Cost  of  all  govern¬ 
ment  for  Great  Britain  during  1934-35  was 
$91.60  per  person,  20  per  cent  less  than  in  United 
States.  Per  capita  cost  of  government  in  Ger¬ 
many  was  only  $37.65  in  1932-33,  and  $54.26  in 
France  in  1931-32.  These  are  the  last  dates  for 
which  figures  are  available. 

Look  at  the  tax  situation  from  another  stand¬ 
point.  From  1913  to  1930  taxes  increased  108.9 
per  cent  in  Montana,  the  lowest  increase  for  any 
State,  and  564  per  cent  increase  in  Delaware,  the 
highest.  New  York  increased  216  per  cent.  New 
Jersey,  a  high-taxed  State,  297  per  cent,  Maine 
257  per  cent.  But  that  was  six  years  ago.  Taxes 
have  been  jumping  ever  since.  Town  taxes  in 
New  York  averaged  $1.62  per  capita  in  1900  and 
$13.23  per  person  in  1930.  For  the  average  of 
the  932  towns  in  New  York,  they  increased  from 
about  $4,000  in  1900  to  an  average  of  $44,000  in 
1934.  They  multiplied  ii  times  in  34  years. 
Will  they  do  it  again  in  the  next  34  years? 

We  keep  putting  this  situation  before  you  be¬ 
cause  this  nation  and  its  people  are  certainly 
headed  for  disaster  if  high  government  spending 
is  not  curtailed.  Public  officials,  local,  state,  and 
national,  are  not  to  be  blamed  too  much.  They 
think  that  spending  the  public  money  makes  them 
popular  and  brings  in  votes.  The  correction  must 
come  from  the  people  themselves.  As  long  as 
you  continue  to  demand  more  and  more  public 


service,  you  will  continue  to  get  it  while  the 
money  lasts  and  until  the  final  crash  comes. 

Watch  Their  j^team 

BOUT  the  first  thing  Mother  used'  to  do 
when  she  had  company  was  to  take  her 
guests  down  cellar  and  point  with  pride  to  -  the 
long  rows  of  canned  fruit  and  vegetables  that  she 
had  put  up  with  her  own  hands  in  a  hot  summer 
kitchen.  In  many  cases,  too,  she  had  picked  the 
berries  and  grown  the  garden  truck  which  went 
into  the  cans. 

Most  happiness  is  a  matter  of  fleeting  moments 
not  long  sustained.  As  Mother  showed  her 
friends  the  long  rows  of  cans  on  the  cellar 
shelves,  she  felt  a  little  flush  of  happiness  which 
came  not  •only  from  the  satisfaction  of  having 
provided  food  for  the  long  winter  to  come,  but 
also  because  those  cans  made  her  feel  the  pride 
which  comes  from  personal  expression  and  fine 
achievement. 

Many  of  the  old-time  household  arts  are  gone, 
or  going.  But  the  New  York  State  Grange  and 
American  Agriculturist  are  doing  what  they  can 
to  keep  the  interest  in  home  canning  just  as  great 
as  it  ever  was.  The  Grange.- American  Agricul¬ 
turist  baking  contests  of  recent  years  have  been 
something  to  tajk  about,  but  you  just  wait  until 
Grange  women  get  going  on  this  canning  contest 
this  year,  and  you  won’t  be  able  to  see  them  for 
the  smoke  —  or  rather  for  the  steam.  Particu¬ 
lars  of  rules  and  prizes  are  on  page  24. 

Why  Pastures  Are  Poor 

S  IT  any  wonder  the  average  eastern  pasture 
is  poor  when  you  think  of  its  history?  How 
could  it  be  otherwise?  Every  thousand  pound 
animal  removed  from  the  farm  carries  away 
16  pounds  of  phosphorus  and  corresponding 
quantities  of  lime,  nitrogen,  and  potash.  Every 
quart  of  milk  sold  from  the  farm  represents 
losses  of  the  same  elements.  Part  of  these  losses 
comes  from  the  pastures.  Multiply  them  by  all 
the  generations  of  cattle  that  the  pastures  have 
fed  since  the  land  was  cleared ;  add  to  these  the 
even  greater  losses  in  pasture  fertility  from 
erosion;  remember  also  that  seldom  was  any  fer- 
tilitv  returned  to  the  pastures,  and  then  under- 
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stand  why  the  pastures  are  poor.  The  wonder 
is  they  are  not  worse. 

However,  it  is  fortunate  that  pastures  can  be 
^  restored  so  easily  to  productivity.  We  don’t 
even  have  to  plow  and  the  cost  of  improvement 
is  not  high.  Fall  is  the  best  time  but  spring  will 
do.  Start  with  only  a  few  acres.  Use  lime,  phos¬ 
phorus,  and  in  some  cases  a  little  nitrogen.  For 
details  write  your  college  of  agriculture.  We 
guarantee  you  will  not  be  sorry. 

The  Test  of  the  Practical 

A  WEEK  or  so  ago  we  sowed  many  different 
varieties  of  flowers  and  some  vegetables  in 
a  hothouse.  How  good  it  was  to  get  our  hands 
even  in  a  small  way  on  the  soil  again!  How 
good  it  was,  a  day  or  two  ago,  to  see  those  seeds 
come  poking  up  through  the  soil,  demonstrating 
again  the  resurrection  that  is  Spring. 

Yesterday  we  sowed  a  long  row  of  early  peas 
and  another  one  of  sweet  peas  —  something  for 
use  and  something  for  happiness.  Never  do  we 
sow  seed  in  the  spring  without  thinking  of  the 
miracle  contained  in  a  packet  of  seed.  And  al¬ 
ways,  too,  when  we  work^with  our  hands,  even 
in  a  small  way,  we  pity  those  who  cannot  or  do 
not.  Nothing  in  the  world  helps  to  get  a  man’s 
head  out  of  the  clouds  quicker  and  better  than 
w'orking  with  his  hands,  particularly  if  the  work 
is' with  the  soil.  So  many  of  the  theories  which 
sound  so  fine  on  paper  fade  out  from  under  when 
the  practical  test  is  applied. 

Incidentally,  let  us  commend  to  you  again  the 
satisfaction  that  comes  from  a  good  garden,  in¬ 
cluding  both  vegetables  and  flowers.  Sow  the  old 
varieties,  but  experiment  a  little  with  the  new 
ones.  Gardening  is  a  lot  of  fun  even  in  the  busy 
farm  life,  and  the  chance  to  make  another  fine 
garden  will  soon  be  here  and  gone  again. 


Bridge-Graft  for  Rabbit  Injury 

After  a  fruit  grower  has  taken  all  known 
precautions  to  protect  his  trees  from  rabbits 
and  mice,  it  seems  like  adding  insult  to  injury 
for  the  snow"  to  pile  up  so  blamed  high  that  the 
vermin  still  get  over  the  top  of  the  protection. 
Because  of  the  deep  snow  this  winter,  this  is 
wLat  happened  in  many  cases. 

The  only  thing  you  can  do  now  to  save  a  badly 
gnawed  tree  is  to  bridge-graft.  If  you  don’t 
know  how,  ask  your  county  agent  or  write  to 
your  college  of  agriculture  for  a  bulletin. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

There  are  at  least  a  hundred  good  stories 
about  the  distracted  young  father  waiting 
at  the  hospital  door  for  the  arrival  of  the  first 
baby.  You  probably  heard  the  one  about  such 
a  father  who,  when  the  blessed  event  was  an¬ 
nounced,  rushed  to  the  telephone,  called  up  a 
friend  and  shouted:  “It’s  a  baby!” 

In  case  you  don’t  know  how  to  compose  a 
proper  announcement  of  a  birth,  I  suggest  the 
following : 

The  JOHN  DOE 
Production  Company 
ANNOUNCES 
The  1936  DOE  Baby  Boy 
Model  Number  One 
JOHN,  JR. 

John  Doe,  Designer  and  Chief  Engineer 
Jessie  Doe,  Production  Manager 
Dr.  Richard  Roe,  Technical  Assistant 
.  Model  Released  February  2,  1936 


Four  of  this  family  have  lived  at  Springville, 
New’  York,  since  i868.  Lucius  owns  and 
resides  on  his  father’s  farm.  Walter  lives  at 
Eden,  New  York,  and  has  been  Erie  County 
Deputy  of  the  Grange  for  about  20  years.  Javan 
has  served  as  Mayor,  Assessor,  and  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Highways.  Professor  (also  Reverend) 
Clarence  of  Rio  Grande,  Ohio,  taught  in  Rio 


Grande  College  for  40  years.  All  of  these  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters  are  in  good  health  and  attribute 
their  long  life  to  temperate  living. 

We  think  that  is  another  fine  family  to  be  proud 
of.  We  hope  you  readers  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  are  as  much  interested  as  are  we,  the  edi¬ 
tors,  in  this  series  of  pictures  of  long-lived  mem¬ 
bers  of  family  groups  which  \^e  are  publishing. 


OUTSTANDING  FEATURES 
Two  Lung  Power  Free  Squealing; 

Economical  Feed  Bawl  Bearing 

Scream  Line  Body  Water  Cooled  Exhaust 

Changeable  Seat  Covers  Knee  Action 

Synchronized  Movements 
Net  Weight  8  lbs.  F.O.B.  Hospital 
The  management  assures  the  public  there 
will  be  no  new  models  until  next  year. 
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HOW  MANY  MILES  of  fence  are  there  on 
northeastern  farms?  One  guess,  which  may 
be  as  good  as  any  other,  is  400,000  miles,  which 
cost  about  100  million  dollars  to  build.  The  same 
authority  guesses  that  half  the  fence  was  impro¬ 
perly  built  and  that  as  a  result,  its  life  was  de¬ 
creased  25  per  cent ! 

A  poorly  built  fence,  one  that  will  sag  the  first 
time  a  cow  looks  at  it,  causes  loss  in  several  ways. 
In  addition  to  a  shorter  life,  there  is  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  it  in  repair.  When  cows  get 
through  the  line  fence,  a  serious  strain  is  put  on 
those  neighborly  feelings  which  you  have  tried 
so  long  to  build  up  and  which  are  so  valuable. 

Still  another  source  of  loss  is  sick  animals 
gorged  by  over-eating,  or  cut  by  barbed  wire  on 
teats  and  udders. 

There  are  three  essentials  that  must  be  observ¬ 
ed  in  order  to  build  a  good  fence.  Materials  must 
be  of  high  quality,  corner-posts  must  be  put  in  to 
stay,  and  wires  must  be  stretched  tight. 

An  important  consideration  in  quality  of  wire 
is  the  coating  of  zinc  which  protects  from  rust. 
Two  rules  to  remember  are :  Buy  from  a  wmll- 
knoM'-n,  reliable  company.  Do  not  buy  the  cheapest 
fence.  Length  of  life  has  more  effect  on  yearly 
fencing  costs  than  the  original  cost  of  materials. 

Especially  for  temporary  fences,  the  new  one 
wire  fence  is  fine.  Through  a  transformer,  just 
enough  electric  current  is  carried  in  the  wire  to 
give  the. cow  that  touches  it  an  uncomfortable  but 
harmless  shock.  Cows  soon  learn  to  keep  away 
from  it  even  though  the  current  is  turned  off. 


While  the  first  cost  is  greater,  a  concrete  cornerpost  propeAj 
bailt  will  stay  where  it  is  pat  and  never  has  to  be  renewed. 


Below;  Treating  wooden  fence  posts  with  hot  creosote  adds 
years  to  their  life.  This  outfit  is  simple  to  make  and  cost  is  low. 


It  is  bovine  as  well  as  human  nature  to  be  trying  always  to  get 
to  the  green  looking  pastures  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence. 
Bat  generally  there  are  just  as  many  weeds  and  stones  there 
as  there  are  in  oar  own  backlot.  Both  cows  and  humans  need 
good  fences  of  one  kind  or  another  to  keep  them  within  bounds. 
A  little  tighter  stretching  would  have  made  this  a  good  fence. 


Steel  posts  and  woven  wire  with  one  strand  of  barbed  wire  on 
top  make  a  first  class  fence.  In  this  case  a  fertilized  pasture 
makes  cows  less  anxious  to  leave. 

— I’hoto  courtesv  Pennsylvania  College  of  Agricultnre. 


The  cornerpost  is  the  keystone  in  the  ccrt  of 
^od^  fence  building.  The  idea  back  of  this 
bracing  was  good,  but  it  was  poorly  carried 
out. 


picture  at  the  right,  used  by  courtesy 
?  ^^ystone  Steel  and  ]Vire  Co.,  shows  bow 
should  be  done.  The  brace  hits  the 
^ornerpost  at  the  left,  one-third^  of  the  dis- 
ance  down  from  the  top  of  the  fence  and  a 
s  ort  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  secon- 
“rv  post.  Put  cornerposts  into  the  ground 
°  ^  feef.  Note  also  that  fence  is  fast- 

the  cornerpost  so  the  first  up- 
^  J*^**"®  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  post, 
t  cuso  helps  to  brace  a  post  about  every 
rods  against  pull  in  both  directions. 


To  Mafee  Fences 

Fast  Fonger 


V 
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OUT  ON  A  LIMB  ..  BY  frank  app 


V  ITS  GOING  TO  BE  ^ 
^OUGH  TO  RAISE  THE  ^ 
SECOND  BROOD.  IVERY- 
ONE'S  SWITCHING  TO 

.  ASTRINGENT 

1  ARSENATE  OF 
LEAD  ^ 


The  fact  that  you  may  have  started  the 
season  without  "Astringent”  Arsenate 
of  Lead  is  no  reason  for  running  a  further 
risk  with  your  early  cover  sprays.  Infesta¬ 
tion  is  at  its  height  now  —  and  every  worm 
you  don’t  kill  is  going  to  plague  you  a 
thousand  times  over  when  its  second  brood 
hatches  out. 

At  horticultural  meetings,  and  where- 
ever  growers  get  together,  the  word  is 
passed  "You’d  do  well  to  switch  to  'As- 
stringent’  Arsenate  of  Lead.  It  cleaned  up 
my  orchard  last  year.” 

We’ve  estimated,  from  thousands  of 
reports,  that  15%  to  20%  improved  control 
is  a  conservative  average  .  .  .  And  the  "As- 
tringent”  product  costs  no  more! 


SPRAYS  AND 
DUSTS 


General  Chemical  Company  . . .  40  Rector  st..  New  York 

Aht:  ATLANTA,  BALTIMORE,  BOSTON,  BUFFALO,  CHARLOTTE,  CHICAGO,  CLEVELAND, 
DENVER,  KANSAS  CITY,  LOS  ANGELES,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MONTEZUMA  (GA.),  PHILADELPHIA. 
PITTSBURGH,  PROVIDENCE,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  SEATTLE,  ST.  LOUIS. 


Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Cash  Crops.”  I  am  interested  in  "Astringent”  Lead 
and  also  in  the  product  (s)  I  have  underscored  below. 


tfamt . - . . . . . . . - . . . 

Addreu . . . . . . 

MSO:  lIMt  SULPHUR  SOLUTION  —  DRY  LIME  SULPHUR  —  OIL  EMULSION  "83"—  STANDARD  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  —  CALCIUM 
ARSENATE  —  ARSENITE  OF  ZINC  —  BASIC  ZINC  ARSENATE  —  PARIS  GREEN  —  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  —  ORITOMIC  SULPHUR  — 
APPLE  DRITOMIC  SULPHUR  —  PARADICHLOROBENZENE  —  NICOTINE  SULPHATE  40%  —  X-13  IPYRETHRUM  EXTRACT)  —  FUNGI 
(SULPHUR)  oun  —  SULPHUR-ARSENICAL  DUSTS  —  BORDEAUX-ARSENICAL  DUST  —  COPPER  LIME  DUSTS  —  ROTENONE  DUST 


GRAVELY] 

TRACTOR-MOWER 


Harrows 

^sems 

Cultivates 

Mows 

Works  where  others  can't-- 
Does  what  others  wont!  ^ 


IT  PAYS  TO  BUY  THE  BEST! 

In  selecting  your  seed  you  are  careful  to 
get  the  very  best  quality. 

WHY  NOT  BE  JUST  AS  CAREFUL  IN 
BUYING  A  SMALL  TRACTOR? 

For  15  years  users  have  told  us  that  the 
GRAVEX.Y  is  designed  right  ....  That 
the  quality,  material  and  workmanship 
speU  “SATISFACTION.” 

Each  year  finds  this  machine  recognized 
by  more  people  as  the  QUALITY  Garden 
Tractor  ....  The  machine  that  gives  you 
the  most  for  your  dollar. 

Let  us  prove  to  you  why  this  is.  .  . 

Gravely  Motor  Plow  &  Cultivator  Co. 

Box  603  Dunbar,  W.  Va. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


Always  uniform — 99%  pure! 


Write  for  new  booklet,  “Bordeaux 
Mixture — Its  Preparation  and  Use.” 

NICHOLS  COPPER  CO. 

A  Unit  of  the  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 
40  WALL  ST.,  N.  Y.  C.  •  230  N.  MICH.  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

gives  best  results  in  home  mixed 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 


NICH 


l^essons  from 
l^ast  ^ear*s  Records 


I  RECEIVED,  to¬ 
day,  the  results 
of  the  analysis  of 
sulphur  and  arsen¬ 
ic  on  the  foliage  of 
our  apple  orchard 
sprayed,  last  year, 
with  different 
forms  of  spreader  and  sticker.  'The  re¬ 
sults  are  striking.  I  am  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  a  large  amount  of 
money  is  wasted  by  the  purchase  of 
unsatisfactory  spray  materials.  The 


Increased  production  has  definitely 
lowered  the  price  of  these  fruits  and 
has  contributed  much  to  our  lower  mar¬ 
ket  for  apples.  We  should  attempt  to 
meet  this  situation  individually  and 
collectively,  through  better  culture,  bet¬ 
ter  varieties,  and  better  packing. 
Through  cooperative  advertising  we 
can  more  effectively  sell  our  fruit 
Sotmd  advertising  must  be  based  on  a 
standardized  quality  product  if  it  is  to 
be  successful.  It  would  seem  as  though 
the  time  has  arrived  when  we  must 
give  this  matter  serious  consideration. 


results  of  these  records  show  that  the 
amount  of  lead  arsenate,  as  well  as  the  for  the  successful  marketing  of  our  ap- 


A 


amount  of  sulphur,  was  greater  direct¬ 
ly  after  spraying,  and  much  greater 
^ter  a  rain,  when  the  right  sticker 
and  spreader  was  used.  This  difference 
was  much  greater  for  the  lead  arsenate 
than  it  was  for  the  sulphur. 

The  serious  infestation  of  codling 
moth  in  some  areas,  I  believe,  has  been 
largely  due  to  the 
use  of  spreaders  that 
cause  most  of  the 
arsenic  to  run  to  the 
ground,  leaving  no 
protection.  It  has 
taken  us  a  long 
while  to  learn  this 
lesson.  Many  grow¬ 
ers  are  still  using 
inferior  spread¬ 
ers  which  waste 
spray  material  by 
causing  exces¬ 
sive  run-off,  and 
which  leave  the  foli¬ 
age  and  fruit  unpro¬ 
tected  against  both 
scab  and  insects. 
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Materials  That  Will 
Spread  and  Adhere 

I  would  suggest 
that  every  grower 
buy  his  materials, 
this  year,  only  with 
the  distinct  know¬ 
ledge  that  they  are 
properly  prepar¬ 
ed  with  the  right 
kind  of  sticker  and 
spreader.  This  can 
only  be  determined 
by  experience  check¬ 
ed  by  chemical  analysis  of  the  foliage 
of  the  trees,  directly  after  spraying 
and  also  following  rain,  to  show  the 
residue  of  sulphur  and  of  lead  arse-  the  present  time. 


— Courtesy  Ohio  Expt.  St  a. 

Top  working  will  correct  wrong  varieties 
if  trees  are  not  too  old. 

A — Cleft  graft  ready  for  waxing.  B — 
Side  view  showing  bevel  of  cion.  C — Back 
view  showing  wedge  shape  of  cion.  D — 
Cross  section  of  a  cleft  graft,  (a)  shows 
incorrect  method  with  no  contact  of  the 
two  cambium  layers;  (b)  shows  correct 
method  to  get  cambium  contact. 


pie  crop  throughout  the  east. 


We  Must  Direct  Our  Sales 

Too  many  apples  are  distributed 
through  commission  merchants  who 
feel  that  their  responsibility  ceases 
when  they  have  made-  a  sale  to  any¬ 
body  who  will  buy, 
at  whatever  price 
they  can  get.  A 
short  time  ago  I 
received  a  letter 
from  the  manager  of 
one  of  our  larger 
market  food  termi¬ 
nals.  He  desired  to 
know  what  commis¬ 
sion  men  should  do 
in  order  to  give  bet¬ 
ter  service  to  the 
grower.  As  manager 
he  had  supervision 
of  the  renting  and 
operating  of  the 
commission  business 
for  one  of  our  prom¬ 
inent  markets. 

I  suggested  that, 
if  he  were  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  grower, 
the  commission- 
man’s  responsibility 
did  not  cease  when 
he  had  made  a  sale. 
I  pointed  out  that 
they  might  teach 
the  retailer  who 
purchased  these  ap¬ 
ples  how  to  display 
and  sell  fruit  and 
vegetables.  This  would  require  a  much 
greater  knowledge  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  than  most  retail  stores  have  at 
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nate.  Any  insecticide  company  that  is 
unable  to  furnish  this  information 
should  be  passed  up  for  one  that  can. 
Let  us  be  more  exacting  in  our  pur¬ 
chases. 

*  *  * 

Eliminate  Unprofitable  Varieties 

Those  varieties  of  apples  that  are 
continually  shy  bearers,  or  no  longer 
popular  on  the  market,  had  better  be 
eliminated  from  the  orchard  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  outlook  for  apples  is 
such  that  only  the  better  orchards, 
planted  with  the  ’proper  varieties  and 
operated  in  the  most '  careful  manner, 
can  show  a  profit.  Many  poor  varieties 
have  been  planted  on  the  wrong  soil 
types,  and  with  no  arrangement  for 
pollination.  The  latter  can  be  corrected 
by  top  working;  wrong  varieties  may 
be  corrected  if  the  trees  are  not  too  old, 
but  we  cannot  change  the  soil. 

*  *  * 

Competition  for  Apples  Increasing 

I  recently  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  observing  the  greater  competition 
we  face  from  the  tremendous  increase 
of  citrus  fruits,  particularly  grapefruit. 


A  retailer  should  appreciate  the 
characteristics  of  the  different  varieties 
of  apples.  If  the  consumer  wants  an 
apple  for  baking,  he  does  not  want  a 
Delicious  or  some  other  dessert  varie¬ 
ty.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  wishes  a 
dessert  variety  he  does  not  want  a 
baking  apple  such  as  the  Rome.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  distributor  should  under¬ 
stand  how  to  make  volume  sales  when 
apples  are  plentiful,  and  cut  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  retail  distribution  through  larger 
volume  unit  sales,  and  through  proper 


advertising,  with  some  assurance 
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supplies  and  prices  upon  which  to  ad¬ 
vertise  varieties  at  a  stated  price. 
Stores  that  buy  through  a  central  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  can  merchandise  apple® 
in  this  manner.  They  can,  and  do,  mer¬ 
chandise  their  perishables  in  the  same 
way. 

The  application  of  a  sound  sales 
policy,  dominated  by  the  growers, 
would  prevent  gluts,  lower  distribution 
costs  in  times  of  high  production,  place 
a  bottom  under  the  market,  and 
the  consumer  the  advantages  of  large 
yields  of  the  highest  quality  crops. 


Off  on  the  Right  Foot  with  STARTENA! 

There’s  no  better  way  to  get  your  chicks  off  to  a 
gQod  start  than  the  Startena  way.  Startena  has  been 
known  for  years  as  America’s  finest  chick  feed.  Now  it 
is  made  even  better  by  the  addition  of  PUR-A-TENE, 
the  new  feeding  discovery. 

What  is  Pur-a-tene.^  It’s  the  concentrated  goodness 
that’s  in  most  fruits  and.  vegetables.  Scientists  call  it 
Carotene  or  pro-vitamin  A.  Poultrymen  see  it  in  bright 
red  combs,  smooth  plumage,  lessened  colds  and  added 
vigor.  Enough  Pur-a-tene  is  added  to  each  bag  of  Purina 
Startena  to  step  it  up  2V2  times  in  vitamin  A  activity. 

Don’t  take  chances  with  average  feeds  that  may  cost  a 
few  cents  less.  They  so  often  "'fall  down”  in  giving  you 
the  kind  of  chicks  you  want  at  6  weeks.  Only  Startena 
gives  Startena  results.  Make  sure  that  Startena  is  the 
feed  your  chicks  get  this  year! 


PURINA  MILLS 

BUFFALO . -  N.  Y. 


Startena  is  the  only  chick  feed 
on  the  market  that  contains 
PUR-A-TENE! 


To  My  Friends: 


IN  MY  last  column  I  told  you  about  the 
contest  you  could  have  in  your  home. 
A  contest  which  every  member  of  your 
family  could  enter  to  see  who  could  grow 
the  tallest  wheat  in  the  little  celluloid  tray 
that  I  would  send  you. 

Himdreds  and  hundreds  of  farm  boys 
and  girls,  and  their  parents,  too,  have 
started  a  spirited  Growth  Contest  in  their 
own  homes.  I  have  heard  from  a  lot  of 
them  about  the  fun  they  had. 

I  don’t  like  to  think  of  anybody  being 
left  out.  There’s  so  much  interest  in  this 
contest.  I  still  have  some  copies  of  the 
twelve-page  booklet,  some  celluloid  trays, 
and  some  envelopes  filled  with  sand  and 
wheat.  These  things,  plus  the  postage,  cost 
me  more  than  loc,  but  I  believe  so  much  in 
the  benefits  that  will  come  from  young  people 
growing  things  that  I  am  urging  you  to 
send  IOC  to  cover  the  handling  charges, 
and  let  me  send  you  one  of  these  “Grovs^** 
outfits. 

You  see,  growing  the  physical  wheat  is 
only  an  indication  of  the  beauty  of  growing 
spiritual  wheat  —  and  SPIRITUAL 
WHEAT  is  what  I  am  chiefiy  interested  in. 


Here  are  five  programs  that  are  in  the 
little  booklet  I  want  you  to  have: 

GROW  PHYSICAL  WHEAT  Stand 

Tall 

GROW  MENTAL  WHEAT  Think 

Tall 

GROW  SOCIAL  WHEAT  Smile 

Tall 

GROW  SPIRITUAL  WHEAT  Live 

TaU 

GROW  BUSINESS  WHEAT  Work 

TaU 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

TO  YOUR  BIGGER  YOU 

I  write  this  personally  to  YOU  who  can 
do  bigger  things. 

I  am  daring  YOU  to  smash  the  mirror 
if  you  see  your  weaker  self  in  it.  I  am 
daring  YOU  to  smash  the  weaker  self  who 
dares  to  tell  YOU  what  YOU  can’t  do. 

I  ask  YOU — that  magnificent  YOU,  so 
capable  of  bigger  things — to  sign  the 
STAND  TALL,  THINK  TALL,  SMILE 
TALL,  LIVE  TALL,  WORK  TALL 
pledges.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  a  pledge  that 
will  make  you:  BIGGER  YOU  boss  of 
YOUR  life.  Such  pledges,  backed  by. 
performance,  will  be  convincing  evidence 
to  me  that  YOU  are  going  places  in  1936. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

IF  YOU  haven’t  tried  the  growth  game  in 
your  home,  send  loc  and  give  it  a  chance. 
There’s  a  lot  of  fun  in  each  member  o^the 
family  trying  to  grow  the  tallest  and 
finest  wheat. 

And  there’s  something  finer  even  than 
fvm  in  each  member  of  the  family  watching 
this  wheat  grow  tall  and  saying  to  himself, 
“I  can  grow  that  way,  too.” 

Wm.  H.  Danforth, 

Chairman  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  Offices, 

898  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  M*. 
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DIBBLE’S 


Farm  Seeds 

Buy  Direct  —  Save  Money 
Buy  Dibble’s— Make  Money 

The  SEED  you  use  largely  determines 
your  PROFITS.  Play  safe  with  Dibble’s. 

Highest  Grade  Seeds  Obtainable 

D.  B.  ALFALFA,  CLOVER  and  GRASS 
SEED— 99.50%  Pure  or  better.  Northern 
Grown  and  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 
SEED  OATS — Heavyweight  and  Twentieth 
Century.  Average  weight  about  40  lbs.  Pur¬ 
ity  above  99%  and  germination  above  95%. 
SEED  CORN  — Eleven  leading  varieties. 
Watch  Germination  this  year.  Our  Aver¬ 
age  is  above  90%.  Prices  still  low. 
BARLEY.  PEAS  — Spring  Wheat.  Soy 
Beans,  Buckwheat,  etc. 

Certified  &  Selected  SEED  POTATOES. 
In  fact  everything  for  the  farm — at  the 
lowest  possible  price  for  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  quality. 

Before  you  buy  get  the  Dibble  Catalog 
and  Complete  Price  List — FREE.  A  Ic 
post  card  to  us  will  bring  it  to  you. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower 

Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS  THAT  PRODUCE.  These  va¬ 
rieties  assure  success.  Dug  to  your  order 
from  new  beds.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Order  direct  or  send  for  FREE  catalog. 
Prices  P.O.R.  Salisbury. 

100  250  500  1000  5000 

Dorsett  _ _ _ $.70  $1.25  $2.00  $4.00  $17.50 

Fairfax,  Chesapeake _ .70 

Wm.  Belt _ 

Premier.  Big  Joe  _ .65 

Mastodon  B.  B.  _ 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R. 
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1.35 

2.25 

4.50 

20.00 

.65 

1.15 

1.75 

3.50 

15.00 

.65 

1.15 

1.75 

3.50 

15.00 

,95 

2.00 

3.25 

6.50 

27.50 

18, 

SALISBURY, 

MD. 

STRAWBERRY  &  RASPBERRY 

PIjANTS  Fresh  dug,  from  NEW  plantings,  inspected  and 
certified.  Premier — Sen.  Dunlap  lOO-SOc,  300-$  1.80,  1000- 
$4.50.  Dorsett — Fairfax — Wm.  Belt— Gibson — Stevens — 
lOO-OOc.  300-$2..  |000-$5.  Mastodon  (evbr)  I00-$I,  300 
$2.50,  IOOO-$7.  500,  1000  rate.  Figure  each  variety  .sep 
arate.  NEWBURGH  50-$l.50.  IOO-$2.75,  500-$l2.50. 

Latham  50-$l.25,  IOO-$2,  I000-$I8.  F.O.B. 

EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  Maple  View,  N.Y.,  Oswego  Co 


BLACK  &  WHITE 
STRAWBERRIES 

10  Plants,  75c:  25,  $1.50  Postpaid. 
Read  about  them  in  our  1936  List 
of  Berry  Plants,  Trees.  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Perennials. 

FRAGARIA  NURSERIES, 
Dept.  A. A.,  PULASKI,  N.  Y, 


Rhubarb 

HORSERADISH 

ROOTS 


ASPARAGUS 

One  and  Two  Years  Old  --  Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

CERTIFIED  —  Raspberry,  (including  Latham)  Black¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  and  Strawberry  plants.  All  leading 
varieties  at  "DIRECT  FROM  GROWER”  Prices.  In¬ 
teresting,  descriptive  price  list  sent  Free.  Write  — 

L.  &  F.  DONDErO  R  4,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

Frostproof  Plants,  open  field  grown. 

Cabbage  —  Jersey  Wakefield.  Charleston.  Wakefield. 
Copenhagen.  Flat  Dutch,  All  Season,  Marion  Market, 
Golden  Acre.  Select  varieties  wanted  market  separate. 
Full  count  50  to  bunch.  Postpaid  I00-30c:  300-60c:  500- 
90c;  l,000-$l.50.  Express  75c  thousand,  5,000-$3.25. 

Onions  (100  to  bunch)  Bermuda,  Yellow  or  White  Crys¬ 
tal  Wax,  Prizetaker.  Postpaid  200-30c;  500-60c;  1,000- 
$1.00.  Express  60c  thousand,  prompt  .shipment.  Write 
for  prices  Tomato.  Potato.  Pepper,  and  other  plants. 

E.  A.  GODWIN,  LENOX,  GA. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  AND  ONION  PLANTS 
now  ready.  All  leading  varieties  $1.00  thousand;  10,000, 
$7.50.  Prompt  shipments,  good  delivery  guaranteed.  Now 
booking  Certified  Tomato,  Pepper.  Cauliflower,  Eggplant 
and  Sweet  potato  plants.  Oldest  and  largest  growers  in 
Virginia.  Shipping  capacity  over  500,000  daily. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA. 


LOOK!  EXTRA  SPECIAL  —  “Frostproof”  Cabbage  and 
Onion  plants  now  ready.  500,  75c:  (OOO,  $1.25  prepaid. 
75c  thousand;  10,000,  $6.00  collect.  Booking  Cauliflower, 
Tomato.  Pepper  and  Sweet  potato  plants.  No  order  too  large. 

Old  Dominion  Plant  Company,  vlRGrNVA^’ 
PIEDMONT  PLANTS-  ^/oj^^-nT^gl 

end  Onion  plants.  Leading  varieties.  Postpaid:  200,  60c; 
500.  $1.10;  1000,  $2.00.  Collect:  500.  60c:  1.000,  $1.00. 
Tomato,  Lettuce,  Beet,  Cauliflower.  Broccoli,  Pepper, 
Sweet  Potato  Plants.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  cultural 
directions.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Box 914,  Albany,  Ga. 


nURSERV  STOCH 

NEW  Varieties  of 

OUTSTANDING  Merit 
APPLE  PEACH  GRAPES  RASPBERRIES 

ROSES  ROSES 

New  Color  -  New  Fragrance  -  New  Charm 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
these  New  Varieties  introduced  by  the  different 
Experiment  Stations. 

Catalog  also  contains  a  splendid  assortment  of 
Nursery  Products  to  select  from.  Hardy,  thrifty, 
true-to-name  stock  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

THE  WILSON  NUFISERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 
Wilson  -  New  York 

“THE  HOME  OF  GOOD  NURSERY  STOCK” 
Localed  in  <he  Center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt  of  Niagara  Co. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

None  Better  Regardless  of  Price 

YOU  ARE  TO  BE  THE  JUDGE 

No  Risk  to  take  you  must  be  Satisfied. 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Roots. 
Vegetable  Plants  in  season.  Also  Seeds. 
STRAWBERRY  —  Premier,  Success,  Blakemore,  Wm. 
Belt,  Howard  17,  Big  Joe,  Aberdeen,  Lupton,  Gandy, 
Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Chesapeake  and  Mastodon  Everbearing. 

We  P ay  T ransportation 

All  Transportation  fully  paid.  inO  500  1000  5000 

Strawberry.  1st  9  Var.  above.. .$0.75  $2.50  $4.50  $20.00 

Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Chesapeake _  .85  3.00  5.25  25.00 

Mastodon  Everbearing  _  I.IO  3.75  7.25  32.50 

Raspberry:  Latham,  Chief,  St.  Regis.  Cumberland,  Logan. 
Blackberry;  Eldorado,  E.  Harvest,  Lucreta,  Dewberry. 
All  Trans.  Paid. 

Asparagus,  1-yr.  No.  1. 

Rhubarb,  l-yr.  No.  1. 

Horserad.  1-yr.  No.  1  .30 
Rasp.  &  Blackberry. 

Catalog  on  request.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Dept.  A,  Sewell,  N.  L 
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Strawberries 

PAY 


61  years’  experience  behind 
our  1936  Berry-Book  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair¬ 
fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  is  Ready.  Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


PAY  THE  POSTMAN.  Send  no  money.  Frostproof  Cab¬ 
bage  and  Onion  Plants.  Leading  varieties.  500,  50c: 
1,000,  90c.  ALBANY  PLANT  (JO.,  Albany,  Georgia. 

GROW  VEGETABLES  TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  WITH 
OUR  HARDY  FIELD-GROWN  PLANTS.  Cabbage  $1.00 
thousand;  Onion,  60c:  Tomato,  $1.50.  Write  for  de¬ 
scriptive  list.  Largest  Individual  Grower. 

CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS,  VALDOSTA.  GEORGIA. 


C/V  T\  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and 
Onion  Plants.  All  varieties.  500,  50c:  1,000, 
90c.  Prompt  shipment.  Georgia  Plant  Co.,  Albany,  Ga. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  AND  ONION  PLANTS, 
leading  varieties.  Prompt  shipment.  500,  60c;  1,000 

$1.00.  Pay  on  arrival.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD,  TIFTON,  GEORGIA. 

CABBAGE  and  Bermuda  Onion  plants,  all  varieties  500- 
60c,  I000-80C,  5000-$3.50.  Catalogue  Free.  Tomato.  Pep¬ 
per,  Egg  Plants.  SIMS  PLANT  CO.,  Pembroke,  Ga. 

Cn  n  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  AND  ONION 
•  PLANTS  now  ready.  500,  60c;  1,000.  95c. 

FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  TIFTON,  GEORGIA. 

PpnetrkrAnf  Cabbage,  Onion,  Tomato,  Sweet  Potato, 
rrostprooi  pepper  Plants.  Write  for  catalog. 
COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS.  TIFTON,  GEORGIA. 


All  strong  sturdy  plants.  Geneva  station  says 
"In  bush  and  fruit  —  the  best  red  rasp¬ 
berry  under  cultivation.”  Disease  resistant — hardy — pro¬ 
ductive — fruit  large,  firm,  no  crumble,  excels  for  home 
use  or  shipping.  FREE  CATALOG  gives  reduced  prices 
on  15  other  varieties— — Latham.  Chief,  lime,  Columbian, 
etc. ;  also  on  STRAWBERRIES,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses.  Evergreens,  etc. 

BAKER’S  NURSERY,  Box  A,  HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


^^b^^STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Kayner’.s 
New  Berry  Book.  Contains  really 
valuable  information  on  how  to  get 
the  most  from  your  berries.  Fully  de¬ 
scribes  Dorsett.  Fairfax  and  other 
new  and  standard  varieties.  It’s 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 
BROTHERS,  Box  7,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


RAYNER 


Hou'  to  Check 
Seeding  Rate  of  Drills 

How  can  I  check  on  my  drill  to  see  if 
it  is  sowing  the  correct  amount  of  grain? 

First  prepare  a  bushel  or  two  of  the 
seed,  cleaning  and  treating  it  just : 
as  it  is  to  be  used,  and  spread  it  evenly  i 
in  the  drill  box.  Next  jack  up  one  of  i 
the  drill  wheels,  measure  with  a  string  j 
or  tape  the  circumference  or  distance  ' 
around  the  tire,  and  multiply  this  by 
the  width  in  feet  of  the  strip  the  drill 
sows,  usually  the  distance  from  one 
wheel  to  the  last  hoe  or  disc  on  the 
other  side.  'This  will  give  the  number  of 
square  feet  drilled  for  each  revolution 
of  the  drive  wheel,  and  dividing  this 
product  into  the  43,560  square  feet  in 
an  acre  will  give  the  number  of  wheel 
revolutions  required  to  drill  one  acre. 

Suppose  the  wheel  has  a  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  14.2  feet  and  drills  a  strip  11 


SEND  NO  MONEY.  C.O.D.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion 
Plants.  All  varieties  now  ready,  500,  60c:  1000,  95c. 
STANDARD  PLANT  CO..  TIFTON,  GEORGIA. 


Do  yon  know  yoar  drill  is  sowing  the  correct 
amount  of  seed  per  acre? 

feet  from  wheel  to  outside  hoe,  then  it 
drills  170.2  square  feet  for  each  re¬ 
volution  of  the  wheel,  and  dividing  43,- 
560  square  feet  by  170.2  square  feet 
gives  approximately  256  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  wheel  turns  required  to  drill  one 
acre,  or  64  turns  for  one-fourth  acre. 
'Now  set  the  feed  register  at  one  bushel 
wheat,  if  this  is  the  grain  and  amount 
desired  per  acre,  spread  a  canvas  under 
the  shoes  or  discs,  turn  the  wheel  for¬ 
ward  until  the  first  grain  drops,  mark 
a  point  on  the  wheel,  and  then  turn  it 
steadily  64  turns  at  about  the  speed 
the  drill  will  move  when  operated,  and 
the  drill  has  now  covered  one-fourth 
acre. 

Weigh  the  seed  grain  on  the  canvas 
carefully  and  see  if  the  number  of 
pounds  is  exactly  one-fourth  of  the 
number  of  pounds  you  wish  to  sow  per 
acre.  If  so,  well  and  good,  and  you  can 
mark  this  rate  O  K  on  a  card  or  chart 
fastened  on  the  inside  of  the  lid.  If  too 
much  or  too  little,  change  the  feed  reg¬ 
ister  a  little  and  make  other  trials,  un¬ 
til  you  get  approximately  the  rate  de¬ 
sired,  when  it  should  be  noted  careful¬ 
ly  on  the  chart.  In  the  same  way  check 
for  sowing  oats,  barley,  etc.  These 
calibrating  tests  can  be  made  quite 
rapidly  after  one  gets  the  hang  of  it. 
The  fertilizer  and  grass  seeding  attach¬ 
ments  can  be  calibrated  in  the  same  way 
except  that  the  grass  seed  feed  adjust¬ 
ment  and  weighing  will  have  to  be  done 
much  more  carefully,  because  of  the 
small  amount  sown  per  acre. — I.  W.  D. 
*  *  * 

When  Peas  Clog  Drill 

When  we  treat  peas  with  red  copper 
oxide,  the  drill  sometimes  clogs.  Is  there 
any  remedy? 

JThe  Geneva  Station  advises  the  use 
of  IV2  ounces  of  pulverized  graphite 
per  bushel.  The  graphite  acts  as  a  lub¬ 
ricant.  The  Station,  has  a  bulletin 
which  gives  full  details. 
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BIGGER  YIELDS 

OF  BETTER  POTATOES 


FOR  21^ 
AN  ACRE 


In  actual  farm  tests  the  new.  Improved 
SEMESAN  BEL  dip  treatment  of  seed 
potatoes  has  increased  yields  13.6% — 
and  improved  potato  quality — at  the 
low  cost  of  only  21^  an  acre.  These 
figures  are  average.  Many  growers  get 
even  larger  increases  by  this  treatment! 

No  mussy  soaking  —  treat  seed  as 
fast  as  you  can  dip  it.  Just  one  pound 
of  the  new  Improved  SEMESAN  BEL 
treats  from  60  to  80  bushels  of  seed. 
Every  grower  can  afford  it,  and  no 
grower  should  plant  without  its  pro¬ 
tection.  It  reduces  seed  piece  decay, 
improves  stands,  controls  seed -borne 
Rhizoctonia  and  scab.  Saves  you  time 
and  labor  in  treating;  gives  growers 
bigger  yields  and  more  profit  1 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Potato  Pamphlet, 
or  ask  us  to  send  it  free.  Bayer-Semesan 
Company,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


TREAT  SEED 
EVERY  YEAR 


-IT  PAYS 


STANLEY’S 
CROW 
REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  Twenty  Y  ears 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 
and  animal  pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  Quart)  enough  7? 

for  4  bushels  seed  V  *  •  •  ” 

(1  pint)  Enough  I  nn 
for  2  bushels  seed  * 

(5  pint)  Enough  cn 
for  1  bushel  seed 


SSfiiMlUlV? 


itSuXiup**, 


If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 
“Money Back”  guarantee. 


Manufactured  Only  By 

CEDAR  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1 1 29M  New  Britain,  Conn. 


r  •>  .  4et  kim  Oirtl 

o^rmnot  V  of  tnit« 


1  ja»d.but  Nhat 
\il  that  stuff.' 


lauicU. 


S  E-E  D 

*The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers" 

Hii^  go-mination  seed  corn  for  grain  or  ensilage 

See  our  Salesman  or  Write 

55  DEWEY  AVE.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Responsible  Salesmen  wanted 


GARDNER 

SEED  CO..  Inc 


TDCrVATr  Newest  and  most  efficient  tree  wmmd 
I  KLiEiIVI)  I  £1  dres-sing.  pruning  and  grafting  c^- 
,  pound  —  applied  cold.  Will  adhere 
F|T||l|<mn  firmly  to  wet  or  dry  surfaces.  Permits 
I^IIIUISIUll  healing.  Easy  to  apply  wtU 

brush  or  paddle.  40c  pint,  70c  quart.  $1.90  gallon. 
Postpaid.  Walter  E.  Clark  &  Son,  Box  S,  Milford.  Conn . 

VERMONT  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Green  Mountain,  Irish  Gobbleir,  Spaulding  Rose, 
din.  Others.  Vermont  seed  is  well  known  for 
yields.  For  grower  list  write  H.  L.  BAILEY.  SKr- 
Association,  Dept.  Agriculturo.  Montpelier,  Vermont- 

RlnokAi-rlac  •  Shapely  fruitmg  shrubs,  grap^i^ 

DiU6D6rri6S  .  berries,  delicious ;  strictlv  high  class. 
Booklet.  HOUSTON  ORCHARDS.  Box  K5.  Hanover,  Mass. 


3^Sp*«ds  Fiv3. 
and  Ravarsa, 
Runs  4  to  8 
houra  ^ar  ^1. 


FACTORY  PRICE 


t'or  farme.  truck 

dens,  orchards,  nurseries,  poetry 
coanoT  homes,  etc.  Plows,  dis^,  hairo^t 
cultivates .  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs 
machinery.  2  to  6  H .  P .  riding:  or  walking 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Pricas  and  10  Day  Trial 
SHAW  MFC.  CO.*  (  Write ne<rreHo^tf!fl 
1004  Front  St.,  Galaabo^  K*"*** 
130N  Wast42nd  SL.  Now  YoHjj 
y5812N  Magnolia  Ava.  Chicago. 
tl  AAAM  ath  fit  ..  ColnmiMiat  un^ 


Tirad 


SHAWpu  allTRACTOR, 


V 


COOPERATIVE  G.LF.  EXCHANGE,  INC. -- ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


Take  all  the  vitamins  out  of  a  100 
pound  bag  of  mash  and  it  would  still 
weigh  99  pounds  plus.  Yet  your  suc¬ 
cess  in  raising  a  crop  of  pullets  depends 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  presence  of 
these  vital  factors  in  the  mash  you  use. 
That’s  why  great  care  is  taken  to  pro¬ 
vide  in  G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing 
Mash  liberal  quantities  of  all  vitamins 
from  A  to  G.  They  are  the  “little  things” 
that  make  such  a  big  difference  in  the 
performance  of  your  pullets. 

Take  vitamin  D,  for  instance.  Exten¬ 
sive  research  has  determined  that  the 
growing  bird  needs  close  to  3,000  units 
of  vitamin  D  during  the  first  24  weeks. 

The  two  sources  are  direct  sunlight  and 
the  feed.  When  birds  are  confined,  you 


can’t  be  sure  of  sunlight,  so  it  is  vital 
that  the  feed  furnish  enough  vitamin  D. 

G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash  con¬ 
tains  a  minimum  of  454  units  of  D  per 
pound  of  feed.  This  means  that  when 
feeding  directions  are  followed,  the 
G.L.F.-fed  pullet  receives  a  minimum  of 
6,000  units  of  vitamin  D  from  her  feed 
up  to  24  weeks  of  age.  This  extra  pro¬ 
tection  has  a  double  value — it  provides 
for  the  few  individual  birds  which  have 
a  higher-than-average  requirement,  and 
it  allows  a  margin  of  safety  for  any 
vitamin  loss  between  the  time  the  feed 
is  mixed  at  the  mill  and  fed  on  the  farm. 

Consider  also  vitamin  A — needed  for 
life,  health,  and  disease-resistance. 
Science  has  found  that  the  growing 


bird  requires  approximately  1,000  units 
per  pound  of  feed.  In  G.L.F.  Starting 
&  Growing  Mash,  the  vitamin  A  con¬ 
tent  is  more  than  4,500  per  pound, 
supplied  by  Yellow  Corn  Meal,  Ma¬ 
chine-Dried  Alfalfa,  and  Cod  Liver  Oil 
Concentrate.  In  the  same  careful  man¬ 
ner  vitamins  B,  E  and  G,  negligible 
in  volume  and  weight  but  vital  to  the 
growing  bird,  are  provided  in  amounts 
exceeding  the  quantities  science  has 
found  necessary. 

Careful  attention  to  these  “little 
things”  has  helped  make  G.L.F.  Start¬ 
ing  &  Growing  Mash  the  leading  chick 
rearing  feed  used  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  northern  Pennsylvania. 

Try  it  this  year! 
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KINO  OF  THEM  ALL  . . . 


Foremost  Highflyer,  1935  p 
Grand  Champion  Jersey  g 
Bull.  Owned  by  A.  H.| 
Goss,  The  Oaklands,  Ann  |! 
Arbor,  Mic/i.  £ 


There  are  plenty  of  jersey  bulls  in 

America,  but  only  one  among  all  the  thou¬ 
sands,  stands  out  as  National  Champion.  Fore¬ 
most  Highflyer  won  1935  honors  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — a  magnificent 
creature  to  which  Nature  gave  the  vital  spark, 
the  perfect  natural  balance  of  all  the  elements 
that  go  to  make  a  champion.  Wonderful  top 
line,  great  body,  fine  neck,  shoulders,  big  bar¬ 
reled,  good  on  his  legs — Foremost  Highflyer 
had  everything! 

Most  bulls  are  just  bulls,  average  strong, 
average  good,  but  just  plain  ordinary  bulls. 
There  is  only  one  Foremost  Highflyer.  _He 
Stands  out  the  King  of  them  all — the  champion. 
The  champion  bull  is  Nature  at  her  best — 


one  of  Nature’s  wonder  creations.  Favored  by 
Nature,  with  her  priceless  gift  of  perfect  natural 
balance,  the  champion  is  almost  beyond  price, 
while  another  bull  that  may  look  a  little  like 
him — well,  he’s  just  bull,  that’s  all. 

And  here  is  another  wonder-creation  of  Na¬ 
ture — Natural  Chilean  Nitrate.  Like  the  cham¬ 
pion  bull.  Natural  Chilean  is  favored  by  Nature 
with  that  priceless  gift  of  natural  balance — 
natural  blend  of  many  elements  such  as 
boron,  calcium,  manganese,  etc.,  over  and  above 
its  nitrogen.  Nature  gave  the  vital  spark  to  this 
nitrogen  fertilizer  by  blending  into  it  these  vital 
impurities.  Nature  herself  aged  it,  cured  it  .  .  . 
that’s  why  Natural  Chilean  is  the  natural  food 
for  your  crops. 


Hatural  Chilean  contains  almost  two  score  of  major  and  minor  elements 
Much  as  boron,  magnesium,  manganese,  iodine,  calcium,  potassium,  etc. — 
COch  a  vital  element  in  growth  and  healthy  development  of  plants. 


icdukal 


EAN  NITRATE 

OF  SODA 


WITH  VITAL  IMPURITIES  IN  NATURE'S  OWN  BALANCE  AND  BLEND 


Save  Money  on  Tractor  Parts, 

Lugs,  pulleys,  flywheels,  all  other  tractor  parts. 
Brand  new:  Average  saving  50%.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  for  48  page  free  catalog. 

Irving’s  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  ^^\luNS\k. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


is  the  best  known  grafting  wax 
used  and  endorsed  by  experi¬ 
mental  stations  and  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  for  over  80 
years.  Preferred  by  most  nurserymen  and  orchardists  for 
GILAFT’ING,  BUDDING  and  AFTKR  TRIMMING  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 
Also  for  painting  cuts  and  bruises.  %  lb.  pkg.  2Sc,  %  lb. 
pkg.  3Sc.  1  lb.  pkg.  60c,  5  lb.  pkg.  %2.^S.  POSTPAID. 

Sold  by  best  Seed  and  Hardware  Stores  or  direct. 
WALTEK  E.  CLMKK  &  aON,  box  S,  MII.FORD,  CbNN. 


Trowbridge 

GRAFTING  WAX 


bags  are  hea^. 
through,  soamg 
to  3%  of  the  plant 
caking  fertilizer. 


DIFFERENCE 


Order  Your  Fertilizer  in  BAGPAK  PAPER  BAGS 


Bagpak  takes  the  cuss-words  out 
of  handling  fertilizer.  The  back¬ 
breaking  labor  of  lifting  and  carrying 
big,  clumsy  bags  is  eliminated.  Dirt  and 
muss  are  almost  nil — Bagpak  bags  are 
sift-proof,  clean  as  a  hound’s  tooth. 
Economical,  too.  Every  pound  of 
fertilizer  put  into  the  bag  at  the  fac¬ 
tory  stays  there  until  you  open  it; 
then  every  pound  comes  out. 

You  can  tell  this  bag  by  its  Cushion 
Stitch,  the  distinctive  closure  that  is 
easy  to  open,  yet  strong  and  tight. 


Leading  manufacturers  now  pack 
fertilizer  in  Bagpak  bags.  Try  them 
once  and  you  will  become  a  booster. 
Chances  are  your  dealer  can  show  you 
this  modern  bag.  If  he  can’t,  write  us 
and  we  will  gladly  send  you  further 
information. 


The  Raspberry  Patch 


As  A  BACKYARD  gardener,  have 
you  considered  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a  small  raspberry  patch 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  supplying  your¬ 
self  with  raspberries  for  your  own  table 
during  the  season  that  this  fruit  is  at 
its  best  ?  Anyone  who  knows  rasp¬ 
berries,  knows  that  freshly  picked  fruit, 
particularly  if  it  has  been  allowed  to 
ripen  on  the  canes,  is  far  superior  to 
almost  any  fruit  you  can  buy.  Rasp¬ 
berries  have  always  stood  out  in  my 
mind  as  one  of  the  most  delicious  fruits. 
As  a  small  boy  I  distinctly  remember 
having  sandwiches  made  of  fresh  home 
made  bread,  well-buttered,  with  crush¬ 
ed  raspberries  and  sugar. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  to  grow  rasp¬ 
berries  satisfactorily  in  the  backyard 
and  have  a  supply  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  the  average  family.  First  of 
all  one  should  have  a  soil  which  is  fer¬ 
tile  and  which,  more  particularly,  has 
the  ability  to  hold  water.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  -grow  raspberries  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  on  dry  soil.  The  soil  should  be 
spaded  very  deeply,  deeper  than  you 
normally  would  spade  for  any  other 
crop  that  you  might  be  growing.  Of 
course,  if  the  area  is  large  the  soil 
should  be  plowed  to  a  good  depth.  In 
spading  or  plowing,  work  into  the  soil 
all  «f  the  humus  material  that  you  can 
get,  composted  leaves,  well-rotted  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  or  similar  material  which 
is  rich  in  humus.  When  the  area  has 
been  thoroughly  spaded  and  worked 
over,  it  is  time  to  plant. 

Get  Healthy  Plants 

The  time  of  planting  is  important. 
The  earlier  in  the  spring  the  plants  get 
into  the  ground,  the  better;  for  that 
reason  the  earlier  the  ground  can  be 
worked  and  the  sooner  the  plants  can 
be  ordered,  the  greater  will  be  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  newly  established  bed.  In 
selecting  plants  most  important ‘consid¬ 
eration  is  to  get  your  plants  from  a 
source  of  supply  which  is  free  from 
disease.  The  chief  disease  troubling 
raspberries  is  mosaic  and  most  of  the 
better  nurserymen  have  weeded  out  in¬ 
fected  plants.  Plants  should  be  order¬ 
ed  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  you  will 
not  be  disappointed  in  getting  them. 

As  far  as  varieties  are  concerned, 
Latham  is  probably  the  leading  com¬ 
mercial  variety  as  it  is  not  so  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  mosaic  as  some  of  the  oth¬ 
er  varieties.  Personally,  although  it  is 
hard  to  grow,  I  prefer  Cuthbert  because 
of  its  quality.  Newburg  is  an  outstand¬ 
ing  variety  and  perhaps  is  the  best  one 
to  recommend.  When  the  plants  are 
secured,  if  the  bed  is  not  ready  for 
planting,  or  if  the  gardener  cannot  ^at 
that  particular  time  do  the  plant¬ 
ing,  the  plants  should  be  heeled  in; 
this,  of  course,  is  simply  burying  the 
roots  in  the  soil  so  the  plants  will  not 
dry  out. 


By  A.  M.  DAVIS 

When  planting  raspberries,  stake  out 
a  straight  row.  If  one  must  have 
double  rows  they  should  be  staked  out 
about  six  feet  apart.  The  plants  can 
be  set  in  the  rows  three  feet  apart; 
some  people  set  them  closer  and  others 
farther  apart,  but  three  feet  is  a  satis¬ 
factory  medium.  So  if  one  has  a  row 
60  feet  long  he  can  use  21  plants  to 
good  advantage. 

Give  Them  Boom 

Too  close  planting  is  an  error  fre¬ 
quently  made  in  establishing  a  rasp¬ 
berry  plantation.  Set  the  plants  very 
carefully  by  making  a  hole  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  root  sys¬ 
tem  and  pack  the  soil  firmly  around  the 
roots.  This  may  be  done  by  treading 
around  with  heavy  shoes  on.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  planting  there  should  be 
some  pruning.  Cut  the  tops  of  the 
plants  back  to  within  three  inches  of 
the  ground.  In  fact  only  enough  of  the 
old  cane  should  be  left  to  mark  the 
row.  This  cutting  back  of  the  tops 
will  force  new  shoots  to  come  up  from 
the  roots  and  while  it  discourages  bear¬ 
ing  the  first  year,  it  certainly  produces 
a  vigorous  plantation  which  will  yield 
a  fine  crop  of  fruit  the  second  year. 
Occasionally  you  will  find  a  gardener 
who  allows  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  of 
the  old  cane  to  remain.  On  these  canes 
a  partial  crop  is  borne  the  first  year. 
However,  unless  the  conditions  under 
which  the  plants  are  set  are  almost 
ideal  this  practice  is  questionable.  I 
feel  that  it  would  be  much  better  to 
cut  them  back  severely  the  first  year, 
grow  a  fine  plantation  of  new  canes 
and  depend  on  a  bountiful  crop  of 
raspberries  the  next  year. 

A  Home  Garden  Idea 

The  soil  around  the  row  should  be 
cultivated  or  if  one  has  a  few  hens  the 
area  might  be  well  fenced  in  and  the 
hens  allowed  to  roam  around  the  patch. 
This  is  refcommended  by  some  growers. 
For  the  backyard  gardener  I  think  the 
easiest  and  best  way  of  taking  care  of 
the  raspberry  patch,  keeping  it  in 
boimds  and  having  it  look  well  is  to 
grow  on  either  side  of  the  planting  row, 
a  la’wn  strip,  so,  if  you  use  a  double 
row,  a  30  inch  strip  between  the  two 
rows  would  give  you  a  chance  to  mow 
the  lawn  easily.  The  mowing  of  the 
grass  between  the  rows  of  plants  will 
serve  also  to  cut  down  any  sucker 
shoots  which  might  come  up  which  you 
do  not  care  for  in  the  middle  of  the 
row  and  will  give  the  patch  a  neat  and 
attractive  appearance  which  facilitates 
care  and  picking. 

For  the  backyard  gardener  who 
wishes  to  have  a  crop  which  will  give 
him  a.  lot  of  satisfaction,  I  am  certain 
he  will  find  few  fruits,  providing  soil 
conditions  are  right,  that  will  be  as 
well  appreciated  as  are  raspberries. 


Vigoroas  bushes  like  these  will  yield  a  bountiful  crop. 
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Linseed  Oil  Meal— 

An  Honored  Feed 

OLD  PROCESS  linseed  oil  meal  is  a 
feed  highly  regarded  by  all  farm¬ 
ers.  Right  now  it  is  reasonable  in 
price  and  should  make  up  part  of  every 
ration.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  by-prod¬ 
ucts  that  we  have,  and  the  process  of 
manufacture  has  changed  little  in  the 
years.  The  process  is  much  like  the 
process  of  making  cider.  The  flax  is 
first  warmed  up  a  little,  broken  or 
ground  very  coarsely,  then  it  is  put  in¬ 
to  a  press  and  the  oil  pressed  out,  leav¬ 
ing  a  cake  behind  similar  to  apple 
pomace. 

This  linseed  cake,  however,  is  high 
in  protein,  has  some  oil  left  in  it,  and 
is  a  real  quality  feed.  This  cake  is 
then  ground  or  broken  up  into  what  is 
known  as  the  “old  process”  linseed  oil 
meal. 

There  is  another  process  of  extract¬ 
ing  the  oil  with  naptha,  or  a  similar 
solvent,  and  the  residue  that  is  left  af¬ 
ter  the  solvent  is  evaporated  out  of  it 
is  called  “new  process”  oil  meal.  Much 
more  of  the  oil  is  taken  out,  not  over 
1  per  cent  being  left,  as  compared  to  5 
per  cent  in  old  process  oil  meal.  The 
latter,  therefore  is  much  more  pala¬ 
table  and  desirable.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  little  new  process  oil 
meal  on  the  market. 

Always,  in  purchasing  linseed  oil 
meal,  be  sure  to  look  at  the  tag  and 
see  that  it  is  old  process  linseed  oil 
meal,  and  check  up  and  see  that  it  is 
guaranteed  right  arormd  34  per  cent 
protein  and  at  least  5  per  cent  fat. 

Quality  of  Protein 

By  quality  of  protein  we  mean,  does 
the  chemichl  make-up  of  the  protein 
m  che  feed  in  question  make  it  a  feed 
which  will  dove-tail  well  with  other 
feeds  and  make  up  a  proper  ration.  So 
far  as  protein  is  concerned,  the  protein 
in  linseed  oil  meal  is  excellent,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  the 
protein-rich  feeds  to  supplement  our 
carbohydrate  feeds  like  oats,  barley  and 
corn. 

Finishing  Quality  Important 

However,  it  is  not  this  quality  of  pro¬ 
tein  or  the  fact  that  linseed  oil  meal 
is  a  high  protein  feed  which  gives  it  its 
peculiar  value.  There  is  something 
about  linseed  pil  meal  which  seems  to 
put  a  gloss  on  stock  and  a  bloom 
which  we  all  like  to  see  and  which,  ap¬ 
parently,  is  not  brought  about  by  other 
feeds  as  well  as  by  linseed  meil.  All 
the  old  feeders  want  a  little  bit  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal  in  the  ration,  and  even  men 
that  are  right  up-to-date  on  this  prac¬ 
tice  of  feeding  and  know  the  science  of 
feeding  pretty  well  still  have  a  leaning 
toward  a  little  oil  meal  in  the  ration 
and  it  is  this  quality  of  old  process  lin¬ 
seed  oil  meal  that  makes  it  stand  out. 

Some  Feeding  Mixtures 

The  standard  grain  mixture  for  rais- 
yoimg  stock  is : 

300  lbs.  wheat  bran 

300  ”  ground  oats 

300  ”  hominy  or  corn  meal 

100  ”  old  process  linseed  oil  meal 

For  cows  just  previous  to  calving, 
oftentimes  the  linseed  meal  is  increas¬ 
ed  to  make  equal  parts  of  bran,  hominy 
or  corn,  and  linseed  oil  meal. 

In  rations  for  milk  production,  the 
amount  of  linseed  oil  meal  is  usually 
around  10  per  cent,  unless  the  price 
makes  it  a  very  favorable  ingredient, 
when  a  larger  amount  can  be  put  in. 

Finally,  the  best  statement  with  re¬ 
gard  to  linseed  oil  meal  seems  to  be 
this:  You  can’t  go  wrong  on  it  and  it 
should  always  be  used  in  liberal  quan- 
titfes  when  the  cost  of  total  digestible 
nutrients  in  linseed  meal  is  on  a  par 
with  the  cost  of  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents  in  other  feeds. 


For  hard  farm  service  .  . .  for  all-round  duty 


WorliPs  thriftiest  high-powered  trucks 

Buy  one  .  .  .  be  convinced! 


NEW  PERFECTED 
HYDRAULIC  BRAKES 

always  equalized  for  quick,  unswerv¬ 
ing,  “straight  line”  stops 


NEW  FULL-TRIMMED 
DE  LUXE  CAB 

with  dear-vision  instrument  panel 
for  safe  control 


"OUY  one  of  these  new  Chevrolets  for  1936  and  you  will  own  the 
world’s  thriftiest  high-powered  truck! 

Buy  one,  and  you  will  get  all  the  power  you  need  at  the  lowest  cost, 
. . .  Buy  one,  and  you  will  keep  farm  profits  up  by  keeping  haulage 
costs  down ! 

These  new  Chevrolets,  powered  by  a  High-Compression  Valve-in- 
Head  Engine,  give  the  greatest  pulling-power  of  any  trucks  in  their 
price  range.  And,  what  is  even  more  important,  they  give  this 
greater  pulling-power  with  less  gas  and  oil.  Moreover,  they  are 
the  most  economical oi  all  trucks  to  maintain,  because  of  the  extra 
strength  and  dependability  which  Chevrolet  builds  into  every  part. 

Pulling-power  and  economy!  That’s  what  you  want  when  you  buy 
trucks.  And  that’s  what  you  get,  in  unequaled  measure,  when  you 
buy  a  Chevrolet.  PLUS  the  unmatched  safety  of  New  Perfected 
Hydraulic  Brakes;  the  greater  comfort  of  a  New  Full-Trimmed 
De  Luxe  Cab,  with  dear-vision  i  nstrument  panel  for  safe  control; 
and  the  greater  reliability  of  a  Full-Floating  Rear  Axle  on  1  j^ton 
models — with  the  highest  quality  construction  throughout. 

Your  Chevrolet  dealer  will  be  glad  to  give  you  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  world’s  thriftiest  high-powered  truck  and  a  convindng 
demonstration  of  its  abilities.  See  him — today! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


NEW  HIGH-COMPRES¬ 
SION  VALVE-IN-HEAD 
ENGINE 


with  increased  horsepower,  increased 
torque,  greatereconomyingas  and  oil 


FULL-FLOATING  REAR 
AXLE 


6% 


NEW  MONEY-SAVING  G.M.A.C.  TIME  PAYMENT  PLAN 

Compare  Chevrolet's  low  delivered  prices  and  low  monthly  payments. 


with  barrel  type  wheel  bearings  on 
IJ^-ton  models 


CHEVROLET  TRUCKS 


FOR  ECONOMICAL 


TRANSPORTATfON 


SHE  ARM  ASTER 


Get  10%  more  wool  from  same  sheep  or  goats  with  the 
fast,  easy-to-use  Shearmaster.  Has  78%  more  powerful 
ball-bearing,  fan-cooled  motor  Inside  the  special  EASY- 
GRIP  handle — diameter  barely  2  inches.  Extra  power¬ 
ful.  New  professional  type  Tension  Control.  Removes 
fleece  from  sheep  in  a  lew  minutes.  No  second  cuts. 
Longer  fibre  wool  grades  better — brings  more  money. 
Saves  time — work.  Shearmaster  only  $21.50  at  your 
dealer’s  or  send  tis  $2.00.  Pay  balance  on  arrival. 
Slightly  higher  west  of  Denver.  Write  for  FREE  catalog 
of  Stewart  electric  and  hand-power  Clipping  and  Shear¬ 
ing  machines.  Made  and  guaranteed  by  Chicago  Flexible 
Shaft  Company,  6664  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
46  years  making  Quality  products. 


SWINE 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS 

CHESTER- Yorkshire  Crossed  '  «  wccta 

CHESTER-Berkshire  Crossed 
DUROC-Poland  Crossed 
HAMPSHIRES 

Shoats  and  Feeders.  Discount  on  8  or  more. 
Selected  Roars — Fancy  GUIs — 3-4  mon.  old  $6.50-$7- 
$7.50-$8-$10  each.  Older  Roars  $15-$18-.?20-.$2o-$:i0-$35. 
Triple  treatment  50  cents  each.  Protect  .vour  investment. 
Give  the  pigs  a  square  break. 

CHAS.  DAVIS.  BOX  II.  CONCORD,  MASS. 
Residence — Carr  Road. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  IViass.  Tel.  1085 

-  -  The  Old  Reliable  Pig  Farm  - 

Our  specialty:  —  Top  quality  pigs,  carefully  crated 
and  .selected  to  please  you. 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE— BERKSHIRE  &  CHESTER 
—  DUROC  &  BERKSHIRE  CROSSED  — 

6-  8  WKS.  OLD,  $4.50  EACH. 

8-10  WKS.  OLD,  $5.00  EACH. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  No  crating  charge. 
Write,  wire  or  phone  and  get  some  of  these  good  pigs. 


old.  Ship  2  or 
more  on  approval. 
^  t'.O.D.  Money  or¬ 
der  or  check  at 
$4.50- $5 -$5.50- $6 
each. 


Free  Cigars, 


PIPE  AND  CIGARETTE  ROLLER 

with  Goldleaf  guaranteed  chewing, 
smoking  or  cigarette  tobacco,  5  lbs.  $1.00,  ten  $1.75. 
Pay  when  received.  RIVES  TOBACCO  CO..  Sedaiia.  Ky. 


LEAF  TOBACCO:  Good  Chewing.  5  lbs.,  $1.00:  10.  $1.75. 
Smoking,  5  lbs.,  $1.00;  10,  $1.25.  ihpe  free.  Pay 
Postman.  A.  B.  RAY,  HICKORY,  KENTUCKY. 


SWINE 


PIGS  "PIGS "PIGS 

L<an?e  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  and 
white.,  6  to  8  wks.,  @  $5.00  each.  \Vill  ship  2  or  more 
C.O.D.,  P.O.H.  Wobiim,  Mass.  No  charge  for  crating. 
Vermont  orders  reQuire  inoculation  with  extra  cost  of 
25c  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn.  Mas*.  Tel.  0230 


CHESTER  &.  YORKSHIRE  I  6  to  7  weeks.  $4.75 
CHESTER  A,  BERKSHIRE  i  7  to  8  weeks.  $5.00 
All  nice  stock.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

MICHAEL  LUX.  Tel.  149.  WOBURN.  MASS. 


HORSES 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunka 
and  cheap  horses.  Fred  Chandler,  Chariton.  Iowa. 
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HOLSTEINS 

riT  from  our  accredited  and 

IT  c  \JTT Cf  negative  herds  a  few 
yoimg  females  heavy  with  calf  by  our 
best  bulls  at  real  bargain  prices.  An 
excellent  foundation  herd. 

High  class  young  bulls  $100.00  and  up. 

RIVER  MEADOW  FARMS 

MC  LAURY  BROS. 

Portlandville  Otsego  County  New  York 


XWO  BULLS 

5  mos.  old,  sired  by  Femco  Golden  Ormsby,  No.  641132. 
Dams,  3.75  and  3.83  Test. 

PRICE  OF  3.75  TEST  $75.00:  3.83  TEST  $100.00. 
These  are  nicely  marked  and  fine  individuals. 

Also  few  cows  in  production  and  few 
female  yearlings  by  same  sire. 

LOCUS  STOCK  FARM,  New  Berlin,  N.Y. 

Westlawn  IIOLSTEINS 

Farms  fi - - - 

I  I  Union  Valley  Model  Aaggie 
SEVERAL  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE. 

Westlawn  Farms,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  HILL,  Owner.  HARRY  MACK,  Supt. 


FANYAN  FARMS  offer 

Two  Holstein  Bull  Calves 

sired  by  our  herd  sire,  “Fanyan  King  of  the  Snows”* 
whose  dam  is  a  1138  lb.  3.96%  sister  to,  and  whose 
sire,  “Aristocrat,”  is  a  famous  son  of  “Snow 
Countess,”  the  world’s  champion  long-time  producer 
carrying  an  average  test  for  her  10  lactations  of 
4.38%. 

No.  I — Born  October  5,  1935.  Dark  colored,  ex¬ 

cellent  type,  great  prospect  as  Senior  Calf 
at  fairs  this  fall.  Dam  making  fine  C.T.A. 
Record,  average  test,  3.9%  to  date.  She  is 
a  maternal  sister  to  dam  of  No.  2,  her  dam 
a  proven  4.3%  matron  with  4  A.R.O.  daught- 
ters,  all  with  high  tests. 

No.  2 — Born  March  19,  1936.  His  dam  a  N.  Y.  State 
3-yr.-old  leader  in  Class  C,  305  day  division, 
has  14,576  milk,  561  fat,  average  test  3.9%, 
carried  calf  253  days. 

Either  calf  will  please  you.  Priced  to  sell. 

C.  C.  BENNETT  HOMER,  N.  Y. 

Holstein  Bull  Cailf 

BORN  DEC.  14,  1935. 

Sire,  proven  with  daughters  increase  over  dams 
7.9%  milk  and  10.2%  fat. 

Dam’s  Sire  proven  with  daughters  increase  over 
dams  of  13.4%  milk  and  12.6%  fat.  Dam  at 
3  yrs.  416  fat,  12,468  milk. 

EXTRA  GOOD  INDIVIDUAL. 

KUTSCHBACH  &  SON, 
Sherburne,  New  York 


Sheep  in  Cayuga  County^  N.  Y. 


The  lover  of  sheep  who  visits  the 
Finger  Lake  region  of  New  York 
State  not  only  can  enjoy  the  lakes,  the 
parks,  and  the  beautiful  sunsets,  but 
also  has  the  opportunity  to  see  many 
flocks  of  sheep  in  the  pastures  which 
border  many  of  the  main  highways. 
New  York  State  has  a  smaller  sheep 
population  than  it  had  seventy-five 
years  ago,  but  nevertheless  there  still 
are  many  small  and  a  number  of  large 
flocks  on  its  farms.  New  York  has 
been  known  also  for  many  years  as  the# 
home  of  some  of  the  best  purebred 
flocks  in  the  country. 

One  of  the  larger  commercial  flocks 
in  Empire  State  is  located  near  King 
Ferry  in  Cayuga  County.  Sheep  are 
not  new  to  this  farm  for  flocks  have 
been  kept  on  it  ever  since  it  was  first 
founded  about  1856  by  the  grandfather 
of  its  present  manager.  The  original 
farm  consisted  of  156  acres,  and  the 
earlier  flocks  usually  were  composed 
of  300  ewes.  Arthur  Close,  now  de¬ 
ceased,  the  father  of  William  A.  Close, 
the  present  manager,  purchased  addi¬ 
tional  land  so  that  today  the  farm  con¬ 
sists  of  about  640  acres.  Seventy-five 
per  cent  or  more  of  this  land  is  tillable 
and  is  capable  of  producing  splendid 


crops  of  grain  and  legume  hay  as  well 
as  excellent  pastures. 

The  present  flock  consists  of  about 
600  head  of  sheep  exclusive  of  the  1935 
lamb  crop.  The  ewes  are  mostly  of 
grade  fine-wool  breeding,  and  both  fine 
and  medium-wool  rams  are  used.  This 
fall  a  number  of  the  ewes  were  mated 
to  Dorset  rams.  The  sheep  usually  are 
turned  out  to  pasture  during  the  latter 
part  of  April  and  are  brought  into  win¬ 
ter  quarters  sometime  in  December. 
The  winter  feed  consists  of  corn  stover, 
legume  hay,  and  some  grain.  Each 
year  about  100  acres  of  this  farm  are 
devoted  to  crop  production,  and  hay 
is  cut  from  about  160  acres. 

Mr.  Close  is  able  to  care  for  the  sheep 
and  do  the  farm  work  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  two  regular  men  and  a  third 
man  who  is  hired  during  part  of  the 
year.  He  lives  on  the  farm  with  his 
mother. — John  P.  Willman. 


Test  Your  Cows  for  Mastitis 
The  Livestock  Department  has  ob¬ 
tained  a  supply  of  Brom  Thymol  Blue 
Mastitis  Testers.  $1.00  mailed  to  this 
department  will  furnish  you  with 
enough  to  make  50  tests.  They  are 
convenient  and  simple  to  use. 


Ranted: 


Bred  Registered 


HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 


OF  OVER  3.5%  BREEDING,  T.B.  AND 
BLOOD  TESTED  FOR  NEW  YORK  STATE. 


J.  PELLEGRINI, 

537  11  Avenue,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


The  First  14  Daughters  of 
King  Bessie  Francy  Ormsby 

HAVE  AN  AVERAGE  TEST  OF  ALL  THE  MILK 
THEY  HAVE  PRODUCED  OF  3.80%. 

WE  HAVE  BULL  CALVES  FROM  RECORD 
DAMS  OF  THIS  BREEDING  FOR  SALE. 

MIDDLETON  FARMS 

Phone  Watertown  3841  J  BLACK  RIVER,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

- Registered 

olstein  Heifers 

to  freshen  soon  with  first  calf.  Two  Holstein  yearling 
bulls  T.B.  and  blood  tested.  Five  good  Guernsey 
cows.  High  testers  and  good  milkers. 

L.  a.  LOIMERGAIM,  Homer,  IM.  V. 


CLOVE  VALLEY  STOCK  EARM 

Sires  ased  in  building  Present  Heird: 

1.  Dutchland  Crearnelle  Duke  183116. 

2.  Paul  Segi.s  Walker  102439. 

3.  King  Segis  Pontiac  Princess  286687, 

4.  Admiral  Kookee  209769. 

5.  Orpha  Ideal  Pontiac  342865. 

6.  Verbank  .Johanna  Kookee  DeKol  492063. 

7.  Crestover  King  Aleartra  Beet.s  524322. 

8.  Don-segi.s  Baidee  Orm.sby  Idali  540776. 

9.  Posch  Ormsby  Boa.st  Mimlr  643579. 

10.  Winterthur  Domsegis  Bano  Ideal  546752. 

GORDON  S.  V.  ANDREWS _ La  Orangeville,  N.  Y* 


Canadian  Cows 

We  are  headquarters  for  close-up  springers  and 
fresh  cows.  Holsteins  and  Ayrshires  always  for  sale 
in  large  or  small  shipments.  Get  our  prices  if 
you  need  cows. 

St.  Lawrence  Valley  Agricultural 
Society,  Lancaster,  Ontario,  Canada. 

40  Registered  and  Grade 

Jersey  Holstein 

and  ®  ■  Cattle 

T.B.  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

J.  C.  Reagan  Tully,  N.  Y. 


Pine  Grove  Farms 


Guernseys 

We  have  sold  our  surplus  of  milk¬ 
ing  cows,  but  we  still  have  a  few 
bulls  from  one  month  to  breeding 
age  sired  by  a  son  of  Langwater 
Valor,  and  out  of  record  dams. 
Reasonable. 


R.  F.  D.  No.  5  Binghamton,  N,  Y. 


FORGE 

HILL 


Noted  for  Production 
and  Size.  Rich  in 
Bell  Buoy  and  May 
Royal  Breeding. 

(BULL  CALVES  OhrLY) 
APPROVED  AND  ACCREDITED. 

Chas.  A.  Slater,  Mgr.  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


WALDORE  FARMS 


Guernsey 


BULL  CALVES  FROM  OUR 
SON  OF 

Bonrnedale  Rex  159247  and  from 
King’s  Advocator  126310, 

two  outstanding  sires. 

Accredited  —  OVER  lOd  HEAD  —  Blood -tested. 
Clifford  E.  Greene,  Mgr.  NORTH  CHATHAM.  N,  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS 

Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative. 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmers’  prices. 
Also  a  few  females.  Write  or  come  to  see  us. 

Tarbeil  Farms  Smithvilie  Flats,  N.Y. 

looking  for  Guemscys? 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  DESIRABLE  GUERNSEYS, 
ALL  AGES,  OFFERED  FROM  ACCREDITED, 
NEGATIVE  HERDS. 

N.  Y.  STATE  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  CO-OP.,  Inc. 

305  Fayette  Park  Building 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 

IVIAF*LE  LANIE  farms 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 

A.  H.  Chambers,  Owner.  T.  J.  DOYLE,  Mgr, 

~>  GUERNSEYS 

ACCREDITED  NEGATIVE 

BULL  CALVES  FROM  WORTHY  A.  R.  COWS 
AT  A  PRICE  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY. 
Sired  by  one  of  the  greatest  bulls  of  the  breed, 
Saugerties  Africander  116932. 

Wychmere  Farm 

UERNSEYS 

Accredited  —  Negative 
YEARLING  BULL  FOR  SALE 
Butterfat  Breeding,  Dam  has  D.Vl.I.A.  record 
11944  milk.  594.4  fat. 

ALSO  BULL  CALVES. 

Richard  Banch,  Mgr.  ONTARIO,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen-Angus  For  Sale 

Registered  cows,  with  calves  or  ready  to  freshen. 
The  best  lines  in  breeding  —  would  make  great 
foundation  cows  for  any  breeder. 

ALSO  HAVE  A  FEW  GRADE  HEIFERS. 

H.  E.  LITTLE  DeLancey,  N.  Y. 


ELCO  DAIRY  FARMS 

HERD  ACCREDITED  AND  NEGATIVE 

Offer  November  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

Brother  to  All-American  1934  and  1935.  Dam  2  year 
old  A.R.  record  516.25  lbs.  butter  in  Class  B.  3.6%  test. 

Price  STS.OO 

Mrs.  M.  L  Lind,  Grant  Ave.  City  Line,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Test  Type  Production 

Holstein  Bull  Calves  sired  by  our  1110  lb.  Strath¬ 
more  Bull  and  out  of  our  high  C.T.A.  Record  Proven 
Foundation  cows.  Will  transmit  these  qualities. 

BABY  CALVES  — $25  AND  UP. 

A  REAL  JULY  SHOW  BULL  CALF  SIRED  BY 
THE  ALL-AMERICAN  TONY. 

EDGEWOOD  FARMS 

Robert  C.  Church  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


Evergreen  Farms 

Offers  Holstein  Bulls  with  75%  same  breeding  as  the 
world  champion  cow,  Carnation  0.  B.  King,  38,606 
milk,  1402  fat.  She  also  has  27  sisters  averaging 
1000  lb.  fat.  The  most  reliable  breeding. 

HERD  ACCREDITED  —  BANGS  CERT. 

Boulds  &  Bartz  Nicholville,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 

Can  Furnish  Registered  Ayi*shire 
Cows.  Blood  tested. 

A.  L  Shelton  Guilford,  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

SHRORSHIRE  SHEEP 

BULL  CALVES  SIRED  BY 
Olenn  P'oerd  f\i*»lstar 
OUT  OF  HIGH  PRODUCING  DAMS. 
Undefeated  Yearling  Rams  and  Ewes  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Winter  Fair,  Toronto,  Chicago  International 
in  1935. 

IROQUOIS  FARM  COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


“•'‘ESS  Ayrshires . . . 

We  are  now  offering  some  choice  cows  and  heifers 
at  $150  to  $175  each. 

One  hundred  head,  all  ages,  of  the  choicest  breed¬ 
ing.  Deep  milking  families. 

Two  choice  young  bulls  fit  for  service. 
FULLY  ACCREDITED  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

6uy  D.  Power  &  Son,  W.  Genesee  Rd.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Raise  Your  Test . . . . 

With  blood  of  Proven  Sires  of  Sybil  Gamboge 
breeding.  Young  Bulls  from  6%  Dams  producing 
500  to  600  lbs.  fat  on  2  milkings  a  day. 
FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ludlowville,  -  -  New  York 


Dual  Purpose 
Shorthorn  Bulls 

of  serviceable  age,  out  of 
cows  that  milk  8.000  to 
10,000  lbs.,  test  4.2%  to 
4.8%  butterfat.  With  W.  J.  BreW  &  SonS, 
good  shorthorn  character  ^  -v 

and  colors.  Bergen,  N.  T. 

Cows  For  Sale 

T.B.  TIE9TED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS, 

IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED. 

£.  C.  TALBOT 

Leonardsville,  New  York 


A  Field  Farin 

BERDEEN- ANGUS  CAHLE 

ONE  AND  TWO  YEAR  OLD  REGISTERED 
HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

KENNETH  B.  SCHLEY,  EDMUND  C.  FIELD, 

Owner.  Mgr. 

North  Branch,  N.  J.  TeL  389  F  6 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  for  BEEF 

ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  quality  cattle. 
They  are  of  the  most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the  best  producing 
blood  of  the  breed. 

BULLS  AND  FEMALES  ALWAYS  FOR  SALE. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc. 

W.  Alan  McGregor,  Mgr.  Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


Watch  This  Space 

In  this  space  the  changes  in  advertise¬ 
ments  will  be  listed  ^ach  issue. 


V* 
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L*ie  Berlishires 

CHOICE  BRED  GILTS  DUE  IN  AUG.  &  SEPT. 
CHOICE  FALL  BOARS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
SPRING  PIGS. 

All  registered,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Marion  B.  Tyler  South  Byron,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  spring  pigs,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs.  Service  boars  for  spring  breeding.  Why  not 
raise  the  best?  Costs  less  to  feed  a  good  hog  than 
a  scrub.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS 

BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 

Young,  Acclimated,  Thoroughly  Eroken  Teams  of 

Heavy  Farm  Horses 

Four  It'atched  Tearrs  of  Wares  in  Foal. 

Pair  of  3  yr.  old  gray  Percheron  Mares,  wt.  2700  lbs. 
Pair  of  4  and  5  yr.  old  black  Percheron  Mares, 
wt.  3100  lbs. 

Pair  of  Belgian  Mares,  wt.  3300  lbs. 

Pair  of  4  and  5  yr.  old  brown  Percheron  Mares, 
own  sisters,  wt.  3100  lbs. 

ALSO  SIX  OTHER  YOUNG  MARES  IN  FOAL. 

Pair  Large  Mules,  8  and  9  years  old. 

WT.  3100  LBS. 

Teams,  colts,  mules  —  over  45  head  to  choose  from. 

We  make  no  exaggerated  representations  or  guaran¬ 
tees.  Bring  your  own  veterinarian.  Groom,  harness, 
work  these  horses  yourself. 

EA  KlflRI  KT  SENECA  CASTLE,  N.  Y. 
■  I'lVDLCi  Phone  -  Geneva  21 F  23 

Pair  State  Bred 

Farm  Mares  For  Sale 

Blacks,  own  sisters,  9  &.  10  years  old,  PRICE 
Weight  2700  lbs. 

A  REAL  GOOD,  HANDY  PAIR.  *350 

P.  Henry  Flynn 


HANDY  PAIR. 

R.  F.  D.  1  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Bred 

Belgian 

Stallion 


Sorrel,  light  mane 
and  tail.  Coming 
three  years  old. 

H.  C.  SHEARS 
Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


Baled  Hay  and  Straw 

All  grades  mixed  hay  and  alfalfa.  De¬ 
livered  by  truck  or  carload.  Write  or 
telephone  your  needs. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  Y^. 

Extra  Good  Quality 

Baled  Hay 


Harrison  J.  Wilcox  &  Son 


Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


A  Yield  of  84  1-4  Bushels  Shelled  Corn  to  the 
Acre  on  a  27  Acre  Field  and 
38,630  Pounds  Ensilage  Corn  to  the  Acre  Were 
the  Measured  Yields  of  Croshaws  Yellow 
Dent  Corn  Made  on  My  Farm  in  1935. 

(Weights  taken  by  State  Agricultural  College.) 

For  nearly  20  years  this  strain  of  Reid’s  Yellow 
Dent  has  been  a  consistently  heavy  producer  and 
for  many  years  it  has  been  recommended  by  the 
N.  J.  Experiment  Station  as  one  of  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  for  South  and  Central  Jersey  Farms. 
Consult  N.  J.  Bulletin  537  for  official  report  on 
this  corn. 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  REQUEST. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

bavid  Croshaw 

Phone  New  Egypt  126  R  4  Wrightstown,  N.  J. 


Write  for 
Prices 


Seed  Corn . . . 

New  Double-Cross,  Hybrid  29-3 
Cornell  No.  11 — Cayuga  Soy  Beans 

JERRY  A.  SMITH 

Field  Seed  Specialties 

Tompkins  County  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

OUR  FIELD  SELECTED 

Cornell  11  and  Westbranch  Sweepstakes 

SEED  CORN 

GERMINATES  98%  OFFICIAL  TEST. 

$X>50  per  bn.  F.  O.  b. 

James  S.  Morse,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


DHIA 

Remarkable  advance  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  bovine  tuberculosis  is  shown 
by  the  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  re¬ 
ports..  In  January  and  February  of  this 
year  only  23  cows  were  removed  from 
over  24,000  by  the  TB  test. 

^  ^  ❖ 

The  eight  cow.  herd  of  R.  V.  O.  Du¬ 
bois  of  Wallkill  Valley  led  off  the  Jan¬ 
uary  list  of  high  herds  for  butterfat  in 
the  1-10  cow  class  with  an  average  of 
52.8  pounds  per  cow.  B.  H.  Decker,  of 
the  same  association,  led  the  over  26 
cows  class  with  33  registered  Holsteins 
producing  an  average  of  50  pounds  of 
butterfat.  Leader  in  the  middle  class 
was  Harold  Tripp  of  the  Huh  associa¬ 
tion  whose  16  registered  Guernseys  pro¬ 
duced  52.9  pounds  per  cow. 

4:  4:  * 

The  colder  weather  and  the  fact  that 
many  were  unable  to  get  feed  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  may  have  had  an  effect  in  pulling 
down  averages  for  that  month.  An 
average  of  46.9  pounds  of  butterfat  per 
cow  led  off  the  small  herd  class.  This 
average  was  made  by  the  Ayrshire  herd 
of  J.  D.  Hunt  and  Son  of  the  Hub  as¬ 
sociation.  Leader  in  the  middle  class 
was  A.  G.  Bouck  and  Son  of  Cayuga 
whose  15  Holsteins  averaged  51.8 
pounds.  West  Lawn  Farm  of  Broome 
No.  1  association  with  a  herd  of  regist¬ 
ered  Holsteins  and  Guernseys,  led  the 
large  class  with  46.0  pounds  per  cow. 
*  * 

Idea  of  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  As¬ 
sociation  in  keeping  production  and 
feed  records  was  originated  in  Denmark 
about  1895.  First  attempt  in  United 


States  was  the  Newaygo  County  Dairy 
Testing  Association  at  Fremont,  Mich¬ 
igan.  The  encouraging  results  of  this 
association  led  others  to  attempt  such 
a  plan.  By  January  1,  1935,  the  work 
had  grown  until  there  was  a  total  of 
809  associations  in  operation.  New 
York  had  96. — Howard  E.  Babcock,  Jr^ 

Livestock  Sales  and  Events 

GUERNSEYS 

April  11  Dispersal  Sale,  Camp  Hill,  Pa.,  Samuel  T. 
Freeman  &  Co.,  Mgrs. 

April  20  M.  T.  Phillips  Dispersal  Sale,  Maple  Shade 
Farm,  Pomeroy,  Pa. 

May  8  Dispersal  Sale,  Meadow  Brook  Farm,  Naz¬ 
areth,  Pa.  Dunn  &  Harwood,  Sale  Mgrs. 

May  9  Western  New  York  Consignment  Sale,  Marion, 
N.  Y.  John  S.  Rich,  Sale  Mgr. 

May  18  Coventry- Florham  Sale.  Herriek-Merryman, 
Sale  Mgrs.,  Sparks,  Md. 

May  19  Chester  County,  Pa.,  Guernsey  Sale. 

May  20  Complete  dispersal  of  Joseph  G.  Kennel  Guern¬ 
sey  herd,  Atglen,  Pa.  H.  M.  Pate,  Chadds 
Ford  Jet.,  Pa.,  Sale  Mgr. 

May  23  Grassland  Farms  Dispersal,  Taconic,  Conn. 

June  I  New  York  Guernsey  Sale,  State  Fair  Grounds, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Dunn  &  Harwood,  Sale  Mgrs. 

JERSEYS 

May  30  Jersey  Sale,  Chester,  N.  Y. 

June  4  Jersey  Sale,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

HOLSTEINS 

April  15  Dr.  G.  R.  Little  Dispersal.  Schaghticoke,  N.Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Sale  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 
April  29  Annual  Canadian  National  Sale,  Toronto, 
Canada.  R.  M.  Holtby,  Mgr.,  Port  Henry,  N.Y. 
May  5-6  Dhio  State  Sale,  Wooster,  Dhio.  Management 
of  Dhio  Holstein- Friesian  Assn. 

May  12-13  71st  Eariville  Sale.  Eariville,  N.  Y.  R. 

Austin  Backus,  Sale  Manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 
May  18  Royal  Brentwood  Holstein  Sale,  Lauxmont 
Farms,  Wrightsville,  Pa. 

AYRSHIRES 

May  II  New  England  Ayrshire  Club  Show  and  Sale. 

Wood  Ford  Farm,  Avon,  Conn. 

May  14  Pennsylvania  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association 
Sale.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

May  16  Strathglass-Strathaven  Sale.  Port_Chester,  N.Y. 
June  2  St.  Lawrence  Valley  Ayrshire  Club  Sale. 
Gouverneur.  N.  Y. 


F*LJRE  STRAIN 

Seed  Potatoes 

continuously  since  1889. 

Many  varieties.  Free  Price  List. 

ALDRIDGE  SOIMS 

Fishers,  New  York, 


RIVERDALE  FARMS  SEED  POTATOES 

CERTIFIED  PIONEER  RURALS 
X-89  STRAIN 

Combine  Russet  Rural  vigor  and  yield  with  Smooth 
Rural  Color  and  (sale)  Price. 

Selected  Smooth  and  Russet  Rurals  from  certified  Seed. 
Upright  oats,  stitfest  straw  for  seed  insurance. 

Daniel  Dean  Nieliols,  N-  'V. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

GROWN  FROM  PIONEER  RURAL  STRAIN. 

The  top  yielding  Smooth  Rural  Strain  in  Official  Tests. 
DISEASE  FREE. 

The  crop  of  Certified  Rurals  is  Short. 

Order  now  before  the  good  lots  are  sold  out. 

CnPFQT  CAPMQ  Webster,  Monroe 
rvllvlliijl  r  AlvlVliJ  County,  New  York 


Q  Certified 

OEED  POTATOES 

SMOOTH  RURAL 

The  Home  ol  Superlative  Seed  for  20  Years 

THE  CROSS  FARM  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

COBBLER  AND  SMOOTH  RURAL. 

Prices  quoted  on  any  quantity  or  grade 
Order  now  for  spring  delivery. 

J.  R.  Padgel  Tully,  New  York 


Cayuga  Soy  Beans 

CERTIFIED 

Cornell  DOUBLE-CROSSED  seed  corn. 

PLACE  YDUR  DRDER  EARLY— LI M ITED  SUPPLY. 

HALSEY  FARM 

B.  H.  Duddleston  Tnimansburg,  N.  Y. 


For  Advertising  Rates 
in  These  Columns,  Write 

American  Agriculturist 

P.  O,  Box  514  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


— BARLEY _ 

CLIMAX  BEARDLESS 

Grows  tall  as  oats.  Excellent  for  mixtures. 
Dut-yields  best  bearded  varieties. 

WRITE  FDR  SAMPLE  AND  DESCRIPTIDN. 

LONGACRE  FARM 

GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 


Certified  Wisconsin  No.  38 

BARLEY 

SMDDTH  AWNED,  HIGH  YIELDING. 

FIRST  AWARD  AT  RDCHESTER  SEED  SHDW. 
GERMINATIDN,  99%. 

Registered  Shropshire  Rams  in  Season. 

Lewis  F.  Allen  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


Honey 


60  lbs.  white  extracted  $5.00, 
28  lbs.,  $2.50,  Amber  $4.20, 
Buckwheat  $4.20.  Not  prepaid. 
10  lbs.  white  extracted  post  paid 
$1.50.  Money-back  guarantee. 
Honey  is  the  real  health  sweet. 


F.  W.  Lesser  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


II 


Barred  Rocks 


White  Leghorns 


Mrs.  Shoemaker's 
Contest  Winning 

1935  Official  Contest  Records  to  297  Big 
Eggs.  Early  feathering,  yellow  legged, 
big  birds. 

Seidel  -Tancred 
Big  Type 

All  matings  headed  by  males  purchased 
direct  from  W.  A.  Seidel  from  hens  faying 
24D-282  chalk  white  eggs.  Large  egg  size 
proven  officially  by  our  own  contest  pens. 

ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD. 
Send  at  once  for  our  descriptive  price  list. 

B.  F.  Kahler  &  Son 

Hnghesville  R.  D.  1  Pennsylvania 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  Bred  for  their  Early  Develop¬ 
ment,  and  Heavy  Brodurtion  of  Earge  Eggs. 
BARRED  RDCKS  —  Heavy  la.vers  of  Large  Eggs. 

Breeders  B.W.D.  tested.  Send  for  Circular. 
Seneca  Falls  R.  D.  2  Box  255  New 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red 

Hatching  Eggs 

B.W.D.  —  Clean  —  Prices  reasonable. 

Webster  Poultry  Farm 

Clark  St.  Road  R.  F.  D.  3  Auburn,  New  York 


Four  Week  Old 
Leghorn  Pullets 

Customers  report  very  satisfactory  lay  from  both 
Leghorn  and  R.  I.  Red  stock  this  past  cold  winter. 

The  Rogers  Farm,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  19fZ  , 

-n  Strain  Brtd  Jar  Urp:  Vntjorm  WhtU  Ey,t  Aluajt:’' 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested 

pur  past  literature  proves  that  we  have  pioneered 
the  method  of  breeding  from  strong  families  rather 
than  a  few  phenomenal  individuals.  Now  years 
ahead  on  longevity,  type  and  egg  quality.  Bred  24 
years  by  a  man  who  knows  leghorns  and  how  to 

(breed  them.  Get  this  advance  breeding  in  Clover- 
dale  Breeding  Stock.  Price  List  free. 

I  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

I  F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons  R.D.l  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


ERTIFIED  Leghorns 


BREEDING  UP  TO  355  EGGS. 

During  the  past  18  years  we  have  had  more 
birds  Certified  than  any  other  poultryroan  in 
New  York  State. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


mud: 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


Send  for  Reduced 
Summer  Price  List 

Now  reariy  for  mailing.  Redueerl 
Summer  Prices  on  Egg.s  —  270 
to  342  Egg  Sired. 

Highest  Leghorn  Pen 
ALL  U.  S.  CONTESTS 

in  1934.  Again  in  1935.  Official 
Average  298  Eggs;  .306  Points, 
Storrs  Contest.  Official  Livabil¬ 
ity  92.9%.  Hlgheftt  Breeding 
Quality  counts  big  in  Flock  Im¬ 
provement  and  Commercial  Layers. 

Write  for  New  Price  List,  Today 


New  Circular 
FREE 

How  to 

Improve 

Breeding 

of  Your 

Flock 

Quickly  — 

Economically 

Free  Catalog 


Kauder's  Pedigreed  Leghorns,  Box1 06,  New  Paltz,  N.Y. 


LARGE  UYING  LEGHORNS 

BETTER  BUILT  BY  BALANCED  BREEDING 


HAXCHIIMG  EGGS 
Young  Breeding  Males  —  Pullets. 
Eggr  &  Apple  Earrm 

JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS, 


Leghorns 


Hanson 

Strain 


Breeding  since  1926  with  foundation  stock  from 
Hanson’s  300  Double  Pedigree  Matings.  Paying 
Layers  —  Our  W.  N.  Y.  pen  last  year  averaged 
264  eggs  with  our  high  bird  319  eggs. 


Reds 


Parmenters 
R.  f.  Reds 

Superior  foundation  Breeders  recently  added  from 
their  Double  Pedigree  Mating  Select  Group. 
Sire’s  dam’s  records  from  240-300  eggs. 

ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD. 

Send  for  1936  Circular. 

Box  G  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y 


RICHQUALITY 

Certified  Leghorns 

established  in  1911 


WALLACE  H.RICH 


Largest  Certified  Flock 
in  New  York  State 
Real  production  poultry  —  write  us  your  needs. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


F»c<iigpee<l 


White  Leghorns 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bi?ity  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 

Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

or  write  for  prices,  etc. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  BREEDING  COCKERELS 
AT  THIS  TIME. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 
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*‘T SIMPLY  couldn’t  believe  my  own 
JL  eyes  when  I  checked  gas  mile¬ 
age  on  the  new  Dodge  truck  against 
my  old  truck,”  says  W.  C.  Barkley, 
P.  O.  Malta,  Ill.  “That  free  gas  test 
is  worth  $100  cash  to  me  in  gas  sav¬ 
ing  alone  this  year,  and  I  also  save 
real  money  on  tires,  oil  and  upkeep.” 

The  Dodge  ‘ ‘prove  -  it  -  yourself’  ’ 
gas  test  is  amazing  America!  Simply 
go  to  any  Dodge  dealer  and  say,  “I 
want  a  ‘show-down’  of  gas  mileage.” 
He  will  do  the  rest!  The  test  is 
absolutely  FREE.  See  your  Dodge 
dealer  today. 


D  i  vi  s  io  n 


of 


DODGE 

Ch  rys  ler 


Corporation 


STILL  PRICED  WITH  THE  LOWEST 

14-Ton  Chassis,  116' W.B. 

*Lisf  prices  at  factory, 

Detroit,  subject  to 
change  without  notice. 

Special  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  dual  wheels  on 
lyi-ton,  extra. 

Through  the  Official 
Chrysler  Motors  Com¬ 
mercial  Credit  Company  New6%  Time  Payment 
Plan,  you  will  find  it  easy  and  economical  to 
arrange  time  payments  to  fit  your  budget. 


DEPENDABLE 

DODGE 

TRUCKS 


•  New  Soil  Act 
Getting  Under  Way 

TD  EGARDLESS  of  what  you  think  of 
new  Soil  Conservation  and  Domes¬ 
tic  Allotment  Act,  it  is  most  important 
to  understand  its  provisions. 

State  Committees  are  organizing  in 
all  northeastern  States.  One  job  of 
each  State  Committee  will  be  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  Secretary  Wallace  soil  im¬ 
provement  practices  for  its  State,  ob¬ 
servance  of  which  will  qualify  farmers 
to  receive  government  checks.  Not  un¬ 
til  approved  by  Secretary  will  they  be¬ 
come  effective. 

Northeastern  states’  committees  al¬ 
ready  appointed  are: 

Connecticut:  B.  F.  Dibble,  dairyman, 
East  Canaan;  A.  D.  Ellsworth,  potato 
and  tobacco  grower,  Broadbrook;  How¬ 
ard  S.  Bidwell,  tobacco  grower,  Glas¬ 
tonbury;  John  Lyman,  fruit  grower, 
Middlefield;  A.  A.  Blakeslee,  vegetable 
grower,  Wallingford.  Committee  will 
work  with  Connecticut  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice  Committee,  headed  by  Wessels  S. 
j  Middaugh.  Farmers  from  each  district 
I  in  State  will  be  chosen  to  serve  on 
county  committees,  to  be  made  up  of 
three  members  each.  State  Committee 
expects  to  have  program  ready  within 
two  or  three  weeks. 

Maine:  State  Committee  consists  of 
A.  J.  Beck,  Washburn;  E.  L.  Newdick, 
Augusta;  Fred  J.  Nutter,  Corinna;  Har¬ 
old  J.  Shaw,  Sanford;  Carl  Smith, 

!  Exeter.  A.  K.  Gardner  will  handle  ap- 
i  plications.  Meetings  will  be  held  in  all 
counties  to  acquaint  farmers  with  pro¬ 
visions  of  Act  so  they  may  decide  what 
action  they  wish  to  take.  Payments 
are  to  be  made  to  Maine  farmers  for 
positive  performance  in  improving  and 
conserving  soil,  for  seeding  of  soil¬ 
building  crops  and  similar  practices  for 
fields  and  pastures.  Exact  amount  of 
payments  will  be  determined  by  State 
committee. 

New  Jersey:  Entire  committee  has 
not  yet  been  chosen,  but  members  ap¬ 
pointed  to  date  are  Charles  Barton, 
Marlton;  Jack  Thorn  borrow,  Millville; 
Clifford  Snyder,  Pittstown;  and  Spencer 
Perrine,  Cranbury.  Committee  goes  to 
Washington  this  week  to  present  to 
Secretary  Wallace  New  Jersey’s  pro¬ 
gram,  worked  out  at  soil  conservation 
conference  held  in  New  Brunswick, 
March  31.  Following  this,  approved 
plan  will  be  under  direction  of  Coimty 
Agent  Leader  Allen,  and  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  to  farmers  in  series  of  meetings 
to  be  held  throughout  State  from  April 
6  to  April  25.  Indications  now  are  that 
payments  to  New  Jersey  farmers  will 
probably  be  at  rate  of  $1  an  acre  for 
cover  crops  and  pasture  improvement 
programs,  and  possibly  $14  to  $15  an 
acre  for  soil  building  crops  replacing 
vegetables  and  potatoes.  Nothing  is 
being  offered  as  yet  to  fruit  growers  or 
to  poultrymen. 

New  York:  Roy  C.  Porter,  potato 
and  vegetable  grower,  Elba;  Leon 
Chapin,  dairyman.  North  Bangor;  John 
Wickham,  potato  grower,  Cutchogue; 
Carl  Wooster,  dairyman  and  fruit 
grower.  Union  Hill;  Ralph  B.  Kohl, 
fruit  grower,  Newburgh.  On  April  1 
and .  2,  State  Committee  met  two  days, 
not  to  mention  nights.  Accomplish¬ 
ments  include  organization,  with  Roy 
Porter  as  chairman  and  Leon  Chapin 
as  vice-chairman;  selection  of  Van  Hart 
as  executive  officer  and  C.  J.  Bradt  as 
assistant  executive  officer  and  commit¬ 
tee  secretary;  appointment  in  each 
I  coimty  of  3  to  5  farmers  of  recognized 


leadership  and  ability  as  a  county  com¬ 
mittee;  determining  recommended  soil 
improvement  practices  which,  when  ap¬ 
proved  by  Secretary  Wallace  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  farmers,  will  make  them 
eligible  for  checks.  As  next  step.  State 
committee  representatives  go  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  secure  Secretary  Wallace’s 
approval. 

Five  regional  meetings  will  be  held  in 
New  York  State,  week  of  April  5th. 
Present  at  each  meeting  will  be  at  least 
one  member  of  State  Committee;  Van 
Hart  or  C.  J.  Bradt;  the  county  agent 
leader  or  an  assistant  or  a  member 
of  committee  of  college  specialists 
chosen  to  give  information  to  State 
Committee;  farm  bureau  agents;  chair¬ 
men  of  farm  bureau  executive  commit¬ 
tees. 

Following  regional  conferences,  each 
county  in  the  State  will  have  a  meeting 
where  Act  doubtless  will  be  explained 
and  questions  answered.  Now  being 
prepared  is  a  letter  to  go  to  every 
farmer  in  the  State,  containing  facts 
he  needs  to  know  about  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
and  what  steps  he  will  need  to  take  to 
participate  in  it. 

Vermont:  State  Committee  consists 
of  E.  H.  Jones,  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  chairman;  A.  H.  Packard, 
President  Vermont  Farm  Bureau  and 
director  of  American  Agriculturist  Re¬ 
search  Foundation,  Jericho;  George 
Bailey,  Rochester;  W.  S.  Sinclair,  John¬ 
son;  James  P.  Candon,  Pittsford;  Har¬ 
ris  W.  Soule,  of  Vermont  Extension 
Service,  secretary.  Vermont  Extension 
Service  officials  who  will  act  in  advis¬ 
ory  capacity  are :  Extension  Director 
Carrigan;  H.  R.  Varney,  economist; 
Paul  Miller,  agronomist;  and  George 
Turner,  forester.  Meetings  are  being 
planned  at  which  Extension  staff  and 
other  farm  leaders  will  explain  plan  to 
farmers  and  its  application  to  Vermont 
conditions.  Program  will  concentrate 
on  liming  soil,  greater  use  of  balanced 
fertilizer,  and  conservation  of  maple 
orcha^-ds  by  fencing. 

Other  States  Organizing 

Massachusetts:  Recommendations  for 
members  of  State  Committee  have  been 
made  to  Secretary  Wallace,  but  have 
not  yet  been  approved.  State  meeting 
has  been  held  by  Massachusetts  Ex¬ 
tension  Service,  and  definite  recom¬ 
mendations  for  State  program  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  made  within  a  few  days. 

New  Hampshire :  State  Committee 
awaiting  Secretary  Wallace’s  approval, 
consists  of  J.  Ralph  Graham,  Boscawen, 
President  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  of  Eastern  States  Farmers 
Exchange,  and  Director  of  Federal 
Land  Bank  at  Springfield;  Albert  H. 
Brown,  Strafford,  State  Grange  Po¬ 
mona  Deputy;  Paul  E.  Sargeant,  Can- 
dia,  Secretary-Treasurer  Manchester 
Dairy  System  and  member  of  local 
Committee  of  Concord  Production 
Credit  Association.  County  Agent 
Leader  E.  P.  Robinson  goes  to  Wash¬ 
ington  this  week  to  present  10  soil 
practices  and  accompanying  rates  of 
pay  to  Secretary  Wallace  for  his  ap¬ 
proval.  Practices  to  be  recommended 
are:  mulching  orchards,  dividing  pas¬ 
tures  into  paddocks  for  controlled  graz¬ 
ing,  fertilizing  permanent  meadows, 
seeding  legumes  such  as  alfalfa,  grow¬ 
ing  legume  crop  to  plow  under,  im¬ 
proving  permanent  pasture  by  top 
dressing  with  fertilizer  or  by  plowing 
and  reseeding  with  fertilizer  and  lime, 
conversion  of  land  unsuited  for  other 
farming  into  forest,  weeding  and  par¬ 
tial  cutting  of  merchantable  timber 
crop  to  estaWish  continued  yield  in 


farm  woodland,  fencing  live  stock  out 
of  farm  woodland  pasture,  and  con¬ 
trolling  erosion.  County  meetings  to 
discuss  program  with  farmers  will  start 
April  8th  in  Cheshire  'and  end  April 
15th  in  Coos. 

Watch  next  issue  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  further  developments.  In 
meantime,  review  explanation  of  act, 
page  5,  March  28  issue. 


News  From  Europe 


'C'UROPEAN  war  chestnuts  are  still 
crackling  in  the  fire,  no  one  having 
succeeded  so  far  in  pulling  them  out 
safely.  Germany  has  turned  down  plan 
drawn  up  recently  by  Locarno  powers 
(Britain,  France,  Belgium,  aJid  Italy). 
Plan  demanded  that  Germany  limit  her 
troops  in  Rhineland,  allow  foreign 
troops  to  police  that  border,  submit  her 
grievance  against  France  and  Russia 
to  World  Court,  and  join  in  a  world 
conference  to  limit  arms,  plan  peace, 
and  study  international  economic  re¬ 
lations. 

Since  rejecting  this  plan,  Germany 
has  offered  one  of  her  own,  calling  for 
a  four-months  “truce”  in  Rhineland 
crisis,  during  which  peace  talks  can  be 


THE  HAG  AT  THE  CRADLE  OF 
EUROPE 


— Courtesy  Syracuse  Post  Standard. 


carried  on,  and  during  which  she  would 
agree  not  to  add  to  number  of  her 
Rhineland  troops,  if  France  and  Bel¬ 
gium  will  agree  not  to  add  to  their 
border  troops.  Plan  states  that  Ger¬ 
many  “does  not  intend  ever  to  attack 
Belgium  or  France,”  but  is  silent  about 
her  intentions  in  eastern  and  central 
Europe.  However,  whole  world  is 
aware  that  Hitler,  Germany’s  strong- 
armed  Chancellor,  wants  to  unify  Ger¬ 
many  and  hopes  to  bring  within  her 
political  borders  areas  in  central  and 
eastern  Europe  where  population  is 
mostly  German. 

To  Hitler’s  proposals,  France  has 
turned  cold  shoulder  and  asks  other 
Locarno  powers  to  get  together  and 
plan  to  check  further  German  surprise 
moves.  Italy  is  sitting  tight  until 
League  promises  to  let  up  on  sanctions 
imposed  on  her  as  result  of  her  war  with 
Ethiopia.  Great  Britain  thinks  Ger¬ 
man  plan  has  future  possibilities,  par¬ 
ticularly  since  it  contains  proposal  to 
limit  size  of  big  guns  and  tanks  and 
to  forbid  more  cruel  practices  of  mod¬ 
em  warfare.  At  meeting  of  British 
Cabinet,  it  was  decided  to  discuss  mat¬ 
ters  with  France  £Uid  Belgium;  also,  to 
send  letters  immediately  to  those 
countries,  guaranteeing  that  Britain 
will  at  once  consult  with  them  if  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  Germany  break  down, 
and  will  come  to  their  assistance  in 
event  of  unprovoked  attack  on  them 
by  Germany.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  Treaty  of  Locarno. 

Italians  Gaining  In  Ethiopia 

During  last  fortnight,'  Italian  war 
machine  has  moved  swiftly  in  EJthiopia. 
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Italy’s  troops  now  occupy  important 
cities  of  Sardo  and  Gondar.  Two 
Ethiopian  towns  have  been  nearly  wip- 

out  —  Jijiga  and  Harar.  Incendiary 
bombs  were  dropped  on  both  of  them 
which  started  raging  fires.  Scores  were 
killed.  Buildings  destroyed  included 
churches  and  hospitals,  although  all 
hospitals  were  plainly  marked  with  red 
cross.  Italians  are  also  said  to  have 
just  won  decisive  victory  over  an 
Ethiopian  army  led  by  Emperor  Haile 
Selassie  himself.  Seven  thousand  Ethi¬ 
opians  are  reported  killed. 

In  Rome,  Mussolini  announced  gov¬ 
ernment  will  take  over  key  industries, 
particularly  those  producing  war  ma¬ 
terials.  On  March  18th,  Italian  gov¬ 
ernment  commandeered  Italy’s  entire 
wheat  production,  instructing  farmers 
to  place  their  crops  in  government 
warehouses. 

Austria  Orders  Conscript  Army 

On  April  1st,  Austria  joined  ranks 
of  treaty-breakers.  In  violation  of  St. 
Germain  Pact,  she  has  decreed  com¬ 
pulsory  military,  service  for  all  able- 
bodied  men  between  ages  of  18  and  42. 


•  Flood  Control 

Shotdd  Go  Careftdly 


■pOURING  into  Congress  are  dozens 
^  of  flood  control  projects,  which  if 
put  into  operation  would  cost  govern¬ 
ment  billions.  Some  of  these  include 
building  of  great  dams  to  flood  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  valley  land  and  to 
cost  untold  amounts. 

SLANT:  It  is  remarkable  that 

Northeast  should  suffer  two  of  greatest 
floods  of  century  within  a  year’s  time. 
Without  doubt  many  sensible  measures 
can  be  taken  that  will  over  a  long 
period  help  to  control  floods.  But  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  government  will  not  be 
forced  into  impractical,  ill-considered 
projects  for  flood  control  which  will 
add  to  already  impossible  burden  of 
taxpayers. 


•  Townsend  Plan 
Under  Fire 


TNTERESTING  facts  are  being  dug  up 

by  Senate  Investigating  Committee 
which  is  looking  into  affairs  of  Town¬ 
send  Plan  Organization.  Five  public 
accountants  have  been  working  on  or¬ 
ganization’s  books  to  find  out  how  much 
money  organization  has  collected  from 
people  of  this  country  and  how  the 
money  has  been  spent.  Books  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  in  such  a  mess  that  it  is 
impossible  to  audit  them  except  at  pro¬ 
hibitive  cost. 

Testifying  before  Senate  Committee, 
Robert  E.  Clements,  co-founder  and  re¬ 
cently  resigned  secretary  of  Townsend 
Plan  Organization,  said  organization 
had  collected  $952,000  in  dues  from  its 
thousands  of  members.  He  charged, 
also,  that  Dr.  Townsend,  at  a  mass 
meeting  in  Los  Angeles,  on  Feb.  20, 
collected  $1700  which  he  failed  to  turn 
over  to  organization.  Mr.  Clements 
own  income,  said  Mr.  Clements,  in  1935 
was  $12,585.  In  addition,  organization 
paid  rent  of  his  apartment  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  his  grocery  bills,  wages  of  ser¬ 
vants,  and  all  of  his  traveling  expenses. 
His  wife  received  a  salary  of  $1,475. 

Asked  if  it  were  true  that  Edward 
J.  Margett,  area  manager  of  Townsend 
Plan  for  northern  California,  received 
as  much  as  $1800  to  $2000  a  month, 
Mr.  Clements  did  not  deny  the  state¬ 
ment. 

Every  Townsend  club  in  any  com¬ 
munity  must  pay  $25  for  charter,  of 
which  $15  goes  to  central  organization 
and  $10  to  one  or  more  regional  man¬ 
agers.  Membership  dues  are  also  re¬ 
quired. 

Townsend  Plan  is  three  years  old.  It 
^vas  conceived  in  1933  by  Francis  E. 
Townsend,  a  retired  doctor  in  Cali¬ 


fornia.  It  calls  for  the  payment  of 
$200  a  month  to  each  person  over  60 
years  of  age  on  condition  that  he  or 
she  spend  entire  amount  within  thirty 
days.  Money  would  be  raised  by  a  two 
per  cent  tax  on  every  business  transac¬ 
tion. 

Clements  resigned  as  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  Townsend  organization  few 
days  before  appearing  at  Senate  in¬ 
vestigation.  Reason,  internal  row. 


*  A  Bull  Stock  Market 


A  CCORDING  to  New  York  Times, 
average  of  50  leading  stocks  mov¬ 
ed  during  year  March  18,  1935,  to 
March  20,  1936,  from  77.92  to  120.78. 
This  was  a  gain  of  about  55  per  cent. 


Same  stocks  averaged  only  33.98  at 
low  point  July  8,  1932.  Advances  have 
been  made  in  spite  of  things  which 
ordinarily  badly  upset  stock  market, 
such  as  unusual  political  news,  war 
scares.  Supreme  Court  decisions,  mone¬ 
tary  uncertainty. 

SLANT:  If  stock  market  is  any 
measurement  of  prosperity,  then  there 
should  be  good  times;  but  many  be¬ 
lieve  market  is  high  now  and  due  at 
least  for  temporary  setback.  So  watch 
out! 


*  Shades  of  AAA 


TNTRODUCED  into  Congress  is  reso- 
lution  by  Senator  Vandenberg  of 
Michigan,  calling  on  Department  of 


Agriculture  to  give  out  names  of  all 
farmers  who  received  $10,000  or  more 
for  making  things  scarce  imder  old 
AAA  plan. 

Senator  from  Michigan  insisted  Sen¬ 
ate  is  entitled  to  know  whether  enor¬ 
mous  payments  to  certain  individual 
farmers  had  weighted  down  average 
payments  to  farmers.  Said  he:  “I  un¬ 
derstand  average  corn-hog  benefit  pay¬ 
ment  in  Iowa  is  under  $400,  but  I  also 
know  about  one  corn-hog  contract  in 
another  State  where  a  farmer  received 
$219,825  in  two  years  for  not  raising 
14,587  hogs  on  445  acres.  I  understajnd 
average  cotton  contract  is  under  $1500, 
but  I  know  one  cotton  contract  which 
paid  $168,000  for  not  planting  7,000 
acres,  and  one  wheat  farmer  who  re¬ 
ceived  $78,638  in  two  years.” 


NEW  GOODYEAR  ALL¬ 
TRACTION  TRACTOR  TIRE 

Goodyear’s  greatest  farm 
tire,  containing  48%  more 
rubber — with  67%  deeper 
tread.  Big,  wide  self- 
cleaning  lugs  give  50% 
more  traction — in  all  direc¬ 
tions. 


WHY  take  chances  on 
tires  of  unknown 
make  and  unproved  safety 
when  this  safe,  sturdy 
Goodyear  Pathfinder 
s  ells  at  j  ust  as  low  price? 

All  over  the  world 
Pathfinder  is  the  first- 
choice  tire  of  thrifty 
millions*  Experience 
proves  it  delivers  more 
mileage— affords  more 
protection  against 
skids  and  blowouts  — 
than  any  other  tire  ever 
sold  for  so  little  money. 


Compare  These  Features 


See  the  Supert<wistTest,,.at  any  Good' 
year  dealer*s,„visible  proof  of  greater 
blowout  protection  in  every  ply! 


Measure  Pathfinders  extra'thick 
tread.,, wide,  flat,  tough... that  fore¬ 
tells  many  thousands  of  extra  miles! 

Feel  Pathfinders  road-holding,  life¬ 
saving  grip  in  the  center  of  the  tread 
.  .  .  that  gives  you  the  Qoodyear 
Margin  of  Safety  .  .  .  and  more 
traction  off  the  road! 

Note  Pathfinders  deep-cut  shoulder 
non-skid  and  prismed  sidewalls... de¬ 
signed  to  give  more  **hold**  on  curves 
. . .  more  pull  in  ruts  and  mud! 


Backed  by  the  Goodyear  Name 

Most  important  of  all,  Pathfinder 
carries  the  Goodyear  name  and 
house-flag  —  the  quality  mark  of  the 
world’s  largest  tire  manufacturer 
that  guarantees  superior  value  and 
workmanship. 

You  bet  it’s  safe  to  he  tfiri/ty  when  you 
can  buy  genuine  Good¬ 
year  quality  in  this  fa-  ^ 
mous  Pathfinder  at  prices 
starting  as  low  as . 


GOODYEAR 


pulls  your 

cars  and 

trucks 

through 

mud, 

ploughed 

ground, 

etc., 

without 

chains. 


[  PASSEHCER  ftND  TRUCK  TIRES  ♦  KI.INGTtTE  FARM  BELTS  •  SPRAY  HOsF] 
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With  a  Corn  Crop  at  Stake  .  .  . 


Invest  in  the  Best 

Buy  McCORMICK-DEERING 


•  You  can’t  aflford  to  take 
chances  with  the  machine  that 
starts  your  corn  crop.  Here  is 
one  place  where  delay  and 
pinch-penny  economy  can 
cost  you  real  money  in  re¬ 
duced  yield  and  profit. 

Many  farmers  will  make 
sure  of  their  planters  this 
spring  by  investing  in  McCor¬ 
mick  -  Deering  "100  Series” 
Planters.  You,  too,  will  do 
well  to  look  into  your  planter 
and  give  your  crops  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  new-planter  accu¬ 
racy  and  efficiency. 

McCormick  -  Deering  "100 
Series”  Planters  bring  you  an 
amazing  combination  of  me¬ 
chanical  features  in  simplified 


form.  They  can  be  quickly  set 
to  check -row,  drill,  or  hill- 
drop  corn,  soybeans,  beans, 
peas,  Kafir  corn,  etc.  They  use 
edge-drop,  flat-drop,  or  full- 
hill-drop  plates.  Combination 
hoppers  and  fertilizer  attach¬ 
ment  can  be  supplied. 

In  these  modern  planters 
nothing  is  left  to  chance.  The 
seed  is  measured  out  with  pos¬ 
itive  accuracy  and  delivered 
to  the  soil  without  chance  of 
failure.  This  means  even,  full 
hills  and  a  maximum  yield. 

The  McCormick  -  Deering 
dealer  will  gladly  supply  fur¬ 
ther  details.  Or  write  us  for 
the  latest  McCormick  -  Deer¬ 
ing  Corn  Planter  folder. 


International  Harvester  Company 

(incorporated) 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


SELL  JERSEY  MILK 

under  the 

Creamline  Trade-Mark 

If  you  are  selling  Jersey  milk,  use 
of  the  Jersey  Creamline  trade-mark 
will  help  you  to  increase  your 
profits.  Write  for  rules  and  regu-  j 
lations  and  learn  how  to  qualify  as 
a  user  of  this  trade-mark. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324-G  West  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


msao^^edicM 

Teat  Dilators 


The  only  soft  surface  dilators.  Fit 
large  or  small  teats,  do  not  over¬ 
stretch  or  tear.  Dr.  Nayior  dilators 
are  sterilized,  medicated,  saturated 
with  healing  ointment.  They  carry 
the  medication  INTO  teat  canal, 
keep  teat  OPEN  while  tissues  heal. 
Safe  and  dependable  for  Spider, 
Scab  Teats,  Cut  and  Bruised 
Teats,  Obstructions.  Accept  only 
genuine  Dr.  Naylor  dilators. 
LARGE  PKG.  (48  Dilators)  $1.00 
TRIAL  PKG.  (18  Dilators)  .50 
Ask  dealer  or  write  for  folder  of  other  Dr. 
Naylor  Dependable  Veterinary  Products. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  MORRIS.  N.Y. 


- SHORTHORIVS - 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e.,  produce  prime  beef  and 
an  abundance  of  milk. 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
Quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  avenaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  nave  the  characteristics  of  the 
homed  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.  address 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


HERD  INFECTION 


If  your  cows  fail  to  breed, 
lose  calves,  retain  after¬ 
birth,  have  udder  trouble 
or  shortage  of  milk,  write 
us.  No  obligation. 


Send  25c  for  Uterine  Cap¬ 
sule  for  slow  breeding  cows. 


DR.  DAVID  RDBERTS  VETERINARY  CO. 
Box  197  ....  Waukgsha,  Wisconsin 


DOGS 


GET  A  SPRING,  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUP 
from  Heel  Driving  Stock.  Males  $6.00,  females  $4.00. 
MAPLE  HILL  FARM  KENNELS,  Chester,  Vermont 


SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups 
Heel -drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford.  Vt. 


f'fW  1  1 17  C  Shep,  $5.00  —  rat  dogs.  $3.00. 

- MULLEN,  TUCKERTON.  N.  J. 


PAGE 


PORTABLE 

MILKERS 


They  cost  so  little,  compared  with  pipe  line 
machines,  that  hand  milkins:  doesn’t  pay.  Spe¬ 
cial  low-cost  model  for  small  herds  (8  to  15 
cows).  No  valves:  visible  milking.  Hand,  elec¬ 
tric,  or  sasoilne  motor.  Dairymen  agrenta 
(nsers  only)  wanted  for  coxmty  territories:  lib¬ 
eral  disoooot.  Act  DOW  before  prices  advance. 

PIONEER  MFC.  CO..  DEPT.  BB  46,  WEST  ALUS.  WiS, 
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Good  Roughage  Is 
Foundation  of  the  Ration 

Bj;  E.  S.  HARRISON 


IN  a  recent  issue  I  discussed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  an  adequate  rest  period 
and  the  necessity  of  having  cows  in  good 
productive  condition  at  freshening  time. 

Several  days  in  advance  of  the  calv¬ 
ing  date,  provide  the  cow  with  a  roomy 
box  stall  that  has  been  thoroughly  dis¬ 
infected  and  is  well  bedded  and  dry. 
As  time  of  calving  arrives,  observe  the 
cow  closely  but  allow  her  to  calve  by 
herself  when  everything  is  v  progressing 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  never 
advisable  to  attempt  to  rush  the  pro¬ 
cedure  but  when  it  is  evident  that  the 
calf  will  not  be  born  without  assistance, 
prompt  aid  should  be  provided  by  an 
experienced  man.  Long  delays  may 
cost  the  calf’s  life  and  are  not  with¬ 
out  danger  to  the  cow. 

As  soon  as  the  calf  is  born,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  give  the  cow  an  injection  of 
5  cc.  of  pituitrin  extract  under  her  skin 
to  lessen  the  danger  of  a  retained 
placenta  (afterbirth).  Repeat  the  in¬ 
jection  at  end  of  two  or  three  hours  if 
the  cow  heis  not  cleaned.  Pituitary  ex¬ 
tract  has  a  specific  action  on  the 
smooth  muscles  of  the  uterus  and 
therefore  is  probably  valuable  even 
though  the  cow  would  have  cleaned 
without  treatment  because  it  reduces 
the  danger  of  metritis  (inflammation) 
following  calving. 

Do  not  leave  the  calf  with  the  cow 
more  than  48  hours  and  during  this 
period  use  care  to  guard  against  over¬ 
feeding.  The  cow  should  not  be  return¬ 
ed  to  the  milking  bam  until  all  dis¬ 
charge  has  ceased. 

Starting  the  Cow  on  Feed 
To  prevent  a  serious  weight  loss,  it 
is  desirable  to  get  a  cow  on  feed  as 
quickly  as  possible  following  calving. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  there  is  more  danger  of 
over-feeding  than  of  under-feeding. 
Each  cow  presents  an  individual  prob¬ 
lem,  with  her  appetite  and  the  condition 


of  her  udder  as  the  governing  factors. 
Whenever  the  udder  is  badly  congested, 
the  ration  must  be  restricted  until  this 
condition  is  corrected.  It  is  also  impor¬ 
tant  to  keep  her  hungry.  Never  feed  a 
fresh  cow  all  she  will  eat. 

We  provide  our  fresh  cows  with  all 
the  high  class  hay  they  will  eat  be¬ 
cause  we  feel  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  over-feeding  roughage.  For  the  first 
week  the  concentrate  part  of  the  ra¬ 
tion  consists  of  a  few  pounds  of  fitting 
ration  mixed  with  soaked  beet  pulp,  to 
which  a  pint  of  molasses  is  added  when 
available.  Starting  with  the  second 
week,  or  as  soon  as  the  cow’s  appetite 
and  condition  of  the  udder  warrant,  the 
concentrate  allowance  is  increased 
gradually,  taking  several  weeks  to  get 
a  cow  on  full  feed. 

What  is  full  feed?  This  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  feeding  questions  to  ans¬ 
wer.  With  the  average  cow,  full  feed 
is  amount  beyond  which  there  is  no 
response  by  a  further  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction.  With  extremely  high  producing 
cows  we  are  concerned  also  with  what 
is  a  safe  level  of  feeding  for  the  parti¬ 
cular  cow,  a  question  which  the  experi¬ 
enced  feeder  alone  can  answer.  On  the 
other  hand,  dairymen  with  average 
cows  are  not  greatly  concerned  about 
this  problem  because  relatively  few  will 
respond  in  production  to  more  feed 
than  they  can  handle.  Most  profitable 
production  is  secured  when  a  cow  is  fed 
up  to  the  limit  of  her  ability  to  respond. 

The  basis  for  the  winter  ration  is 
home  grown  roughage,  which,  if  high 
grade,  goes  a  long  way  towards  guar¬ 
anteeing  a  satisfactory  ration.  With 
poor  roughage  it  is  impossible  to  build 
an  ideal  ration,  regardless  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  concentrate  mixture  fed.  The 

Editor^s  Note  :  This  is  the  third  in  a 
series  of  articles  on  feedipg.  The  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  issue  of  February  1 ;  the 
second,  February  29.  Save  these  article* 
for  future  reference. 
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HEALTHIER  COWS 
BIGGER  MILK  CHECKS 


with  a  CONCRETE 
DAIRY  BARN  FLOOR 

FREE— complete  instructions, 
plans  and  details 

A  concrete  barn  floor  is  every¬ 
where  recognized  as  essential 
to  profitable  dairy  operation. 
Means  healthier  cows.  Easy 
to  clean  and  disinfect.  Doesn’t 
absorb  odors.  Wear-proof,  fire¬ 
proof,  rot-proof,  vermin-proof 
—inexpensive  and  easy  to  build. 

Concrete  is  the  permanent, 
firesafe,  economical  way  to 
build  up  your  place.  You  can 
do  the  work  yourself.  Or  ask 
your  cement  dealer  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  good  concrete  con¬ 
tractor. 

Let  us  help  you  by  sending 
free  folder,  “Dairy  Barn 
Floors  and  How  to  Build 
Them/’  and  booklets  on 
other  subjects. 

Pa5te**check  list'*  on  postal  card  and  mail  today. 

{"pORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

I  Dept.  K4a-1,  347  Madison  Ave., 

I  New  York,  N.  Y. 

j  □  “Dairy  Barn  Floors”  □  Milk 
I  Houses  □  Milk  Cooling  Tanks  □  Feed- 
■  ing  Floors  □  Storage  Cellars  □  Gran- 
I  aries  □  Silos  □  Home  Improvements 
I  □  Soil  Saving  Dams. 


These 

FEATURES 

Made  Them 

FAMOUS! 

Unadilla  door  and  door-front 
construction  is  a  whole  bag  of 
patented  features.  Tighten  and 
loosen  hoops;  open  and  close 
up  doors  and  shove  out  silage 
at  door  level;  walk  up  and  down 
with  ease  and  safety.  Write  at 
once  for  Unadilla  Catalog,  low 
prices  and  name  of  nearestagent. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


SAFE 
EASY  < 
DOOR 
FRONTt^l 
lADDEIui 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


$169.00  and  Up 

The  Servel  Kerosene  refrigerator 

ELECTROLUX 

Write  for  prices  and  details 

HAVERLY  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc. 

East  Syracusa,  New  York. 


sooner  we  learn  to  think  of  the  concen¬ 
trate  mixture  as  a  roughage  supple¬ 
ment,  the  sooner  will  we  begin  to  show 
real  progress  in  the  development  of  our 
feeding  program.  Because  roughage  is 
the  cheapest  and  safest  source  of  total 
digestible  nutrients  in  the  winter  ration, 
we  should  make  the  greatest  possible 
use  of  it. 

If  you  have  silage,  feed  it  at  the  rate 
of  about  3  pounds  per  100  pounds  of 
live  weight.  In  addition  to  the  silage, 
give  a  cow  all  the  hay  she  will  eat.  She 
can  be  expected  to  consume  roughly 
about  one  pound  of  hay  to  each  100 
pounds  of  live  weight.  Quality  of  the 
hay  will  be  an  important  factor  in  de¬ 
termining  just  how  much  a  cow  will 
consume.  When  hay  is  the  only  rough- 
age,  a  cow  will  eat  from  2  to  2.5  pounds 
per -100  pounds  of  live  weight.  High 
quality  hay  alone  will  prove  fully  as 
satisfactory  as  a  combination  of  hay 
and  silage.  Therefore,  in  sections  where 
hay  is  a  more  certain  crop  than  silage 
com,  I  believe  that  many  dairymen 
could  profitably  reduce  the  acreage  of 
com  and  grow  more  hay. 

The  Concentrate  Mixt\ire 

Select  the  concentrate  mixture  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  kind  and  quality  of  your 
roughage.  It  is  poor  judgment  to  feed 
a  high  protein  mixture  with  good  alf¬ 
alfa  hay.  Protein  is  the  most  expensive 
nutrient  in  the  ration.  When  you  feed 
more  than  the  cow  needs,  it  serves  only 
as  a  source  of  energy  for  which  it  has 
no  greater  value  than  an  equal  amount 
of  carbohydrates.  The  advantage  of  le¬ 
gume  roughage  is  largely  lost  when  a 
high  protein  concentrate  mixture  is  fed 
with  it.  Dairy  cows  frequently  refuse  to 
eat  the  alfalfa  leaves  when  fed  a  high 
protein  grain  mixture,  and  the  leaves 
are  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  hay. 

With  good  alfalfa  or  early  cut  leafy 
clover  hay,  we  feed  a  16  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  grain  mixture  and  believe  it  is 
more  than  adequate.  With  good  mixed 
hay  it  is  unnecessary  to  feed  more 
than  an  18  per  cent  mixture  and,  with 
liberal  feeding,  we  have  secured  satis¬ 
factory  results  from  a  16  per  cent  mix¬ 
ture.  A  20  per  cent  mixture  is  needed 
with  non-legume  roughage  such  as 
timothy  hay  and  com  silage. 

Equal  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  total  digestible  nutrients  furnished 
in  the  concentrate  mixture.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  when  a  concentrate  mixture 
furnishing  1500  pounds  of  total  diges¬ 
tible  nutrients  per  ton  can  be  purchas¬ 
ed  at  $30.00,  one  furnishing  1400  poimds 
is  worth  but  $28.00,  and  one  furnish¬ 
ing  1300  pounds  but  $26.00.  Quality  is 
always  important,  especially  for  high 
producing  cows,  because  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  on  palata)3ility,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  indications  of  quality. 

Rate  of  Feeding 

The  concentrate  allowance  for  any 
particular  cow  depends  upon  the  level 
of  milk  and  butterfat  production  and 
the  quality  of  roughage  being  fed.  A 
pound  of  poor  roughage  not  only  has  a 
lower  feeding  value  than  a  poimd  of 
high  quality  roughage  but  cows  will  eat 
less  of  it.  To  illustrate  this  point,  if  a 
change  in  quality  of  roughage  results  in 
a  3  pound  decrease  in  consumption  it 
would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  con¬ 
centrate  allowance  by  at  least  2  pounds 
per  day  if  production  is  maintained.  Be¬ 
cause  of  these  facts  it  is  impossible  to 
write  a  grain  feeding  table  that  will 
fit  all  conditions.  Accurate  records 
furnish  the  only  intelligent  basis  for 
feeding  dairy  cows. 

The  table  on  the  opposite  page  is  a 
rough  guide  for  feeding  concentrates 
to  cows  that  are  receiving  good  qual¬ 
ity  roughage  and  consuming  about  two 
pounds  of  hay  or  hay  equivalent  per 
day  per  100  pounds  of  live  weight.  The 
amounts  indicated  in  this  table  can  be 
reduced  by  from  one  to  three  pounds 
if  the  cows  will  consume  more  than 
two  pounds  of  hay  or  hay  equivalent 
per  100  poimds  of  live  weight. 


Sterling  Series 

The  standard  line  of 
De  Laval  Separators 
— the  best  designed, 
cleanest  skimming, 
easiest  running,  most 
durable  separator 
ever  made. 


Junior  Series 

World’s  best  low 
priced  separators. 
Quality  machines 
in  every  respect. 


The 

WORLD'S  BEST 
SEPARATORS 
and  MILKERS 

Sizes^  Prices  and  Terms 
For  Every  Need  and  Purse 

EARN  THEIR 
OWN  EASY 
PAYMENTS 


Golden  Series 

A  “de  luxe”  line  of 
De  Laval  Separators 
-identical  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  efficiency 
with  the  Sterling  Se¬ 
ries,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  several  con¬ 
venient,  but  non-es¬ 
sential,  features. 


DE  LAVAL  MILKERS 

De  Laval  Milkers  milk  cows  better, 
faster,  cleaner  and  cheaper  than 
any  other  method  of  milking — that 
is  the  reason  for  their  widespread 
use  and  popularity.  Ask  about  them. 


Electro  Series 

The  all -electric 
cream  separator. 
A  great  machine. 


A  SK  your  nearest  De  Laval  dealer 
for  a  free  trial  of  a  new  De  Laval 
Separator.  Try  it  side-by-side  with 
your  present  method  of  separating 
and  you  will  soon  know  just  what  a 
new  De  Laval  will  save  you. 

Thousands  of  people  have  tried 
this  plan  and  have  learned  that  a  new 


De  Laval  would  earn  its  own  pay¬ 
ments,  from  what  their  old  separator 
was  losing. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  will  also  soon 
pay  for  itself,  through  savings  in  time 
and  labor  and  increased  milk. 

See  your  De  Laval  dealer  or  write 
nearest  office  below. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  427  Randolph  St.  61  Beale  St. 


MILK  COOLERS 


are 

I  COMPLETELY  FACTORY  BUILT 
I  COMPACT  and  PORTABLE 

Refrigerating  Machine,  Tank  and 
Cooling  Coils.  Everything: 

SHIPPED  READY  TO  USE 
NOTHING  MORE  TO  BUY 

There  are  lo  other  Electric  Models 
from  4  to  24  can  sizes.  Gasoline 
Engine  driven  coolers  supplied. 


»$169 


50 


Model  20—2  Ten  Gal.  Can  Size 

Due  to  the  growing  popular  demand, 
we  are  producing  two  new,  small  ca¬ 
pacity,  highly  efficient  and  reliable 
Models  at  lower  prices. 


MODEL  30 

3  Ten  Gal.  Can  Size 


$189.50 


Our  Purchasing  Power  and  modem 
Manufacturing  Facilities  enables  us  to 
produce  these  smaller  capacity  Milk 
Coolers  in  quantities,  insuring  better 
quality  and  lower  prices  to  you. 

Write  for  detailed  Information  Today. 
Fully  Guaranteed — Convenient  Terms. 


UTICA 


EMIL  STEINHORST  &  SONS,  INC 

Manufacturers  of  Quality  Metal  Products 

ESTABLISHED  1905  NEW  YORK 


BEAT^^^^prices 


Prices  ofSilo  materials  are  steadily  advanc¬ 
ing.  We  have  large  stocks  of  high-grade 
materials  purchased  before  recent  increases. 
It’s  money  in  your  pocket  to  get  our  price 
protection  on  any  one  of  the  famous  Craine 
8  Silos  now. 

NEW  KOROK  $100,000.00  SILO 

The  result  of  8  continuous  years  of  tests  and 
experimentation.  No  Mortar  Joints,  no  Ce¬ 
ment — Acid  Proof.  All  vitreous  tile — smooth 
inside  like  a  glass  bottle — handsome  Tap¬ 
estry  exterior  finish.  The  greatest  Silo  ad¬ 
vancement  in  35 years. Exclusively  a  Craine 
8  development. 

FREE  BOOK  ON  MOLASSES  SILAGE 

Interesting  information  gathered  from  best 
authorities.  Write  for  your  copy.  Address 


A  TYPE  FOR  EVERY  FARM  AND  PURSE 


SILOS 


AN  EARLY  ORDER  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

*  An  order  at  this  time  will 
save  you  money  on  a  patented 
Economy  Silo. 

We  guarantee  you  a  worth- 
tchile  saving  and  protect  you 
on  price  and  material  for  fu¬ 
ture  delivery. 

Thirty-three  years’  Silo 
building  experience  and  our 
famous,  exclusive,  patented 
features  make  ours  an  out¬ 
standing  Silo  value. 

Our  low  price  note,  and  rea¬ 
sonable  terms,  will  meet  your 
pocketbook.  A  card  to  our 
nearest  Sales  Branch  will  brins 
you  quotations. 

J.  M.  Frawley,  800  State  Street 
Schenectady,  N,  Y. 

A*  A.  Hurd,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 


Dept.  B,  FREDERICK,  MD. 
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WHEN  James  G.  Case,  Sodus  fruit 
grower,  realized  the  extent  of  the 
recent  flood  distress  he  called  the  Farm 
Bureau  office  and  offered  to  donate 
food.  Wayne  Coimty  Agent  M.  E.  Buck- 
man  went  to  work  on  the  idea  and  set 
up  a  committee  with  Norman  Read  of 
West  Walworth  as  chairman.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  to  distribute  the  food 
through  the  Broome  County  Farm 
Bureau. 

Mr.  Read  agreed  to  haul  the  expect¬ 
ed  load,  but  could  get  only  about  7,600 
pounds,  or  half  the  donations,  on  his 
truck.  Morris  Buerman  of  Sodus  hauled 
the  second  load.  Returning,  Mr.  Read 
said:  “They  told  us  it  was  sent  from 
heaven;  they  were  hard  hit.” 

»  4:  « 

Second  Flood  in  Year 

Muck  farmers  in  the  Savannah  area 
saw  their  lands  immdated  for  the  second 
time  in  less  than  a  year.  Last  July 
their  crops  were  wiped  out  when  the 
state  opened  flood  gates  at  Mud  Lock 
to  drain  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Lakes. 
Last  month  the  same  thing  happened 
and  while  crops  were  not  planted  much 
damage  was  caused  by  washing  of  the 
soil.  An  action  by  growers  against  the 
state  for  damage  last  July  is  pending. 

Hundreds  of  fruit  trees  upstate  were 
damaged  by  the  March  sleet  storm,  but 
in  most  cases  it  was  old  trees  that 
suffered  most. 


Beal  Conservation 

Muck  growers  are  pleased  at  the  in- . 
elusion  of  Roy  A.  Porter  on  the  state 
committee  for  the  federal  soil  conser¬ 
vation  subsidy  program.  They  feel  they 
have  a  problem  which  may  not  be  ap¬ 
preciated  in  Washington.  Of  course, 
many  of  them  are  not  sure  whether 
the  progrram  is  intended  to  benefit 
them,  or  is  just  camouflage  for  the  old 
AAA  crop  control  plan.  Anyway,  they 
are  taking  it  for  granted  Washington 
will  play  fair  and  hope  to  make  the  best 
of  the  situation. 

On  the  muck  areas  there  are  two 
great  conservation  problems  —  drain¬ 
age  and  wind  erosion.  To  make  the 
soil  suitable  for  cultivation  ditching 
must  be  done.  To  try  to  keep  the 
crops  in  the  ground  in  most  of  the  up¬ 
state  muck  areas,  field  must  have 
windbreaks,  usually  screen  plantings  of 
poplars  or  willows.  Muck  men  think 
they  ought  to  have  help  in  this  type  of 
work  —  if  the  plem  is  to  conserve  the 
soil  resources. 


Conserving  Orchard  Land 

Another  member  of  the  committee 
familiar  with  a  particular  problem  of 
Western  New  York  is  Carl  Wooster. 
Himself  operator  of  seven  or  eight  fruit 
farms,  he  knows  his  locality  is  littered 
with  old  apple  orchards  that  are  dead 
or  dying.  Problem  of  removing  them 
and  refitting  the  land  has  been  too  big 
for  many  farmers. 

The  freeze  of  two  winters  ago  killed 
a  lot  of  the  older  orchards  and  left 
others  so  weakened  that  they  are  use¬ 
less.  Thousands  of  trees  have  been 
pulled  out  during  the  past  winter,  prob¬ 
ably  many  more  than  a  year  ago.  Yet 
with  the  land  idle  for  two  years  and 
the  orchard  a  liability  rather  than  an 
asset,  the  problem  has  mahy  farmers 
nearly  sunk.  Efforts  to  obtain  TERA 
or  CCC  projects  to  clean  up  the  orch¬ 
ards  have  failed,  although  in  some 
places  local  relief  projects  have  been 
set  up.  Fruit  growers  believe  if  public 
funds  are  being  distributed  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  land,  here  is  a  perfect  oppor- 
timity. 

:1s  4; 

Blossom  Plans  Started 

Success  of  last  year’s  Western  New 
York  Apple  Blossom  Festival  has  given 
impetus  to  plans  for  this  year’s  event. 


Representatives  of  the  fruit  counties 
meeting  in  Rochester  elected  Edward 
B.  Archbald,  Waterport  grower,  as 
general  chairman.  On  the  sponsoring 
committee  are  Harper  Sibley,  chairman 
of  American  Agriculturist  Research 
Foundation,  and  Frank  E.  Gannett, 
American  Agriculturist  board  chair¬ 
man. 

* 

Cabbage  at  $5 

One  large  canning  company  is  offer¬ 
ing  kraut  cabbage  contracts  at  $5  per 
ton.  I  suppose  others  will  follow  suit. 
If  I  remember  right,  the  State  College 
figured  it  out  that  cost  of  production 
is  $6  per  ton.  In  the  past  several  years 
price  has  been  down  as  low  as  $2.  One 
grower,  a  Farm  Bureau  president,  told 
me  he  can  make  money  on  cabbage  at 
$5  per  ton.  Bigger  yields,  better  meth¬ 
ods,  larger  loads  on  his  truck  are  rea¬ 
sons  he  gives  for  lowering  his  cost 
■from  $6  to  $5. 

*  *  * 

Tough  on  Sugar  Makers 

It,..,has  been  tough  going  for  sugar 
bush  operators  this  spring.  First  it 
looked  like  a  big  season  because  of 
plenty  of  snow  and  lots  of  moisture  in 
the  ground.  Then  along  came  the 
storms,  so  that  many  operators  could 
not  get  to  their  trees  regularly.  When 
they  did  they  found  the  sap  buckets 
full  of  water  or  snow.  Then  about  the 
time  they  thought  the  real  sap  run 
would  start,  weather  remained  mild 
continuously.  Alternating  thawing  and 
freezing  are  desirable  for  a  good  nm 
of  sap. 

^  ^  ^ 

Codling  Moth  Situation 

“I  feel  we  can  handle  any  codling 
moth  situation  in  New  York  with  our 
lead  arsenate  program,”  S.  W.  Harman 
of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  told 
Western  New  York  fruit  meetings  re¬ 
cently.  “Spraying  is  only  50  per  cent 
of  the  battle;  condition  of  orchard  is 
the  other  half.  Thinning,  pruning, 
opening  the  trees  to  the  spray  gtm  are 
essential  ....  With  more  than  one 
cover  spray  of  lead  we  have  got  to 
make  some  provision  for  cleaning.” 

Dr.  p.  J.  Parrott:  “Effort  is  being 


made  to  develop  new  sprays,  but  for 
present  there  is  nothing  for  growers  in 
Western  New  York  except  to  stick  to 
lead  arsenate.  Although  calcium  arsen¬ 
ate  is  used  more  extensively  in  the 
Hudson  Valley,  they  have  different 
set  of  problems  and  are  more  concern¬ 
ed  with  maggot  control.” 

*  *  * 

Trend  to  Boxes 

Recently  I  saw  a  special  report  on  all 
apples  in  storage  in  New  York  State. 
It  was  illuminating  as  showing  how 
the  Hudson  Valley  has  kept  a  step 
ahead  of  Western  New  York  in  adopt¬ 
ing  the  box  package.  Western  New 
York  had  423,029  baskets  to  only 
59,442  boxes.  In  the  Hudson  there 
were  only  40,937  baskets  to  203,717 
boxes. 

Barrels  are  fading  out  of  the  picture. 
Of  766,431  bushels  of  apples  in  storage 
as  of  Jan.  31  there  were  only  7,139 
barrels. 

*  *  * 

Light  Under  a  Bushel 

Those  high  school  ag  teachers  are 
a  fine  bunch  of  fellows,  doing  an  excel¬ 
lent  job  in  a  quiet  way.  The  other 
night  I  was  invited  to  meet  with  them 
in  a  regional  conference  at  William¬ 
son.  Instead  of  trying  to  make  a 
speech,  I  got  into  a  round-table  discus¬ 
sion  and  learned  a  lot  about  th6  good 
work  they  are  doing. 

Many  of  the  ideas  the  boys  take 
home  from  class  rooms  and  field  dem¬ 
onstrations  are  being  adopted  by  par¬ 
ents.  Here  and  there  a  fine  piece  of 
community  work  has .  been  done,  yet 
the  Future  Farmers  is  the  least  known 
of  all  the  farm  groups.  With  a  chap¬ 
ter  in  every  school  having  an  ag  de¬ 
partment,  I  think  they  are  going  to 
have  a  greater  influence  upon  future 
farm  affairs  thany  many  persons  real¬ 
ize.  I  think  their  teachers  should  let 
communities  know  more  about  their 
work,  and  it  would  be  worth  while  for 
doubtful  taxpayers  to  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  how  boys  are  being  trained 
to  be  good  farmers  and  community 
leaders. 


Looks  Bad  for  Child  Labor 
Amendment 

Following  a  well-attended  hearing  on 
the  Child  Labor  Amendment  at  Albany 
on  March  31,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  state  legislature  will  again  refuse 
to  ratify  it.  Among  those  appearing  in 
opposition  to  ratification  were  Ray¬ 
mond  Cooper,  Master  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange,  Herbert  King,  President 
of  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau- 
Federation,  and  Jerome  Barnum,  pub- 
1  i  s  h  e  r  of  Syracuse  Post-Standard. 
Statements  in  opposition  were  read 
from  Fred  Freestone,  chairman  of  the 
Agricultural  Conference  Board,  and  E. 


Why  New  York  Needs  Enforcement  of  Egg  Grades 


By  H.  E.  BOTSFORD 


An  appropriation  is  needed  for  ade¬ 
quate  enforcement  of  the  present 
New  York  State  Egg  Grades. 

In  1927  Legislature  of  New  York 
State  passed  a  law  giving  power  to 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  estab¬ 
lish  standards  and  grades  for  eggs  at 
retail  in  New  York  State,  but  failed  to 
provide  money  for  the  enforcement  of 
these  grades.  Bureau  of  Food  Control 
has  used  men  and  money  provided  for 
other  work  in  its  attempt  to  force  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  grades  and  has  done 
all  and  more  than  should  be  expected, 
but  the  work  has  not  been  and  cannot 
be  adequately  done  under  the  present 
situation. 

Grades  are  for  protection  of  consum¬ 
er  in  her  bujdng.  When  properly  grad¬ 
ed  according  to  interior  quality  and 
labeled  by  the  grade  names — Fancy,  A, 
B  or  C — consumers  desiring  any  qual¬ 
ity  of  eggs  can  buy  with  a  feeling  of 
confidence.  Now  in  many  places,  this 
is  not  the  case. 

Many  dozens  of  eggs  are  improperly 
graded  for  retail,  are  held  too  long  in 
retail  stores  and  with  temperature  and 
moisture  conditions  too  high  and  dry, 
respectively,  for  such  a  perishable  pro¬ 
duct.  This  discourages  consumption  of 
eggs,  particularly  of  the  better  quali¬ 
ties,  and  hence  reflects  back  to  our  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Proper  enforcement  of  egg  grades  in 
New  York  State  will  mean  that  eggs 
from  any  state  will  be  available  to  New 


York  State  consumer  under  an  honest 
label.  New  York  receives  eggs  of  many 
qualities  from  many  states.  No  state 
has  a  monopoly  on  any  grade.  Our 
markets  and  our  egg  grades  are  open 
to  the  entire  coimtry,  but  without  ade¬ 
quate  enforcement  many  lower  qualities 
ane  bootlegged  and  offered  for  sale  un¬ 
der  a  higher  grade  than  they  actually 
are.  This  is  unfair  to  consumers.  It  is 
also  unfair  to  producers  of  the  higher 
qualities  regardless  of  state  from  which 
they  ship.  Many  retailers  pay  a  fine 
when  violations  are  found,  but  because 
of  infrequent  inspections  make  up  this 
loss  later  by  continuing  to  sell  lower 
grade  goods  at  high  grade  prices. 

There  are  three  requirements  for  in¬ 
suring  protection  to  consumers  of  New 
York  State  in  their  egg  purchases  and 
to  protect  producers  of  eggs  from  un¬ 
fair  competition: 

First,  a  desirable  system  of  egg 
grades;  second,  adequate  enforcement 
of  those  grades;  and  third,  education  of 
dealers,  retailers,  consumers  and  pro¬ 
ducers.  New  York  State  has  the  first. 
An  adequate  appropriation  should  sup¬ 
ply  means  for  accomplishing  other  two, 
as  education  will  continue  more  rapidly 
under  proper  enforcement. 

Bills  asking  for  funds  which  will  give 
this  aid  to  the  poultry  industry  of  state 
have  been  introduced  to  the  Legislature 
at  Albany  and  should  be  passed.  It  is 
a  needed  piece  of  legislation. 


It  Takes  More  Than  a  Flood 

The  typical  fighting  “Never 
say  die”  spirit  of  farm  people 
is  well  expressed  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  a  friend,  a  farmer 
of  northern  New  Hampshire,  who 
was  nearly  overwhelmed  by  the 
great  flood: 

“While  we  have  had  quite  ser¬ 
ious  damage  we  have  not  begun 
to  be  licked  yet.  The  newspapers 
and  radio  played  up  our  part  of 
it  too  strongly  and  while  we  did 
have  some  cows  in  the  house  we 
did  not  lose  any  livestock  except 
about  900  broilers. 

“The  greatest  damage  came 
from  great  holes  that  were  wash¬ 
ed  by  the  current  going  between 
our  buildings.  We  have  just  fin¬ 
ished  filling  one  which  took  some¬ 
thing  over  600  truck  loads  of 
gravel.  We  .have  a  steam  shovel 
and  a  fleet  of  trucks  that  have 
been  busy  for  the  last  four  days, 
and  will  be  busy  for  three  more, 
and  by  that  time  I  think  we  will 
have  filled  these  holes  so  that  it 
would  be  difficult  for  one  who  did 
not  see  them  to  realize  just  how 
bad  the  damage  was. 

“We  are  all  right  and  going 
strong.  I  think  this  whole  thing 
has  been  good  for  my  rheuma¬ 
tism.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I 
paddled  around  in  this  cold  water 
for  48  hours,  wet  most  of  the 
time  to  my  hips,  I  have  not  had  a 
touch  of  rheumatism. 

“We  are  not  worrying  in  the 
least,  and  there  never  has  been 
any  question  in  my  mind  that  this 
thing  would  get  the  best  of  us.  It 
may  hold  us  back  a  little  bit  but 
eventually  we  are  going  to  win. 
The  work  we  are  doing  here  now, 
I  feel,  would  resist  another  flood 
even  as  bad  as  this  one.’’ — R.  G. 

A  people  like  that  never  can  be 
licked.  While  that  kind  of  spirit 
lives  we  may  be  assured  that 
farmers  and  the  country  itself 
will  continue  to  fight  on  to  better 
things. 


R.  Eastman,  editor  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist. 

Mr.  Barnum  opened  the  hearing  and 
emphasized  the  fact  that  opposition  are 
also  opposed  to  exploitation  of  child 
labor,  but  declared  that  those  opposing 
the  amendment  are  gainst  handing 
Congress  unlimited  power  over  the  na¬ 
tion’s  youth.  Said  Mr.  Barnum,  “The 
amendment  gave  Congress  power  to 
limit  and  control  labor  of  all  persons 
under  18  ^  years  of  age.  That  word 
‘labor’  may  be  applied  to  work  in  the 
home  or  on  the  farm.” 

Also  appearing  in  opposition  was 
Mrs.  Cortland  Nicoll  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  statewide  committee 
against  ratification,  who  charged  that 
the  title  of  the  amendment  is  the  most 
misleading  ever  submitted  to  the  state. 

Among  those  favoring  ratification 
were  Mayor  LaGuardia  of  New  York 
City  and  Norman  Thomas,  prominent 
Socialist  leader. 


Milk  Advertising 

Fred  Hollowell  of  Yates  County,  As¬ 
semblyman  and  Master  Farmer,  has 
introduced  a  bill  in  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  providing  for  continuance  for  an¬ 
other  year  of  the  state  advertising 
campaign  to  increase  milk  consump¬ 
tion.  Doubtless  your  assemblyman  or 
state  senator  would  like  to  follow 
wishes  of  dairymen. 

Claims  for  the  campaign  are  that 
first  year’s  work  slowed  down  decrease 
in  consumption,  particularly  in  New 
York  City,  considerably,  and  that  carn- 
paign,  started  last  summer,  resulted  in 
definite  upturn.  For  four  months,  Au¬ 
gust  to  November  inclusive,  indications 
are  that  New  York  City  consumers 
drank  14,000,000  quarts  more  milk  than 
for  the  same  months  a  year  ago. 
Evidence  that  this  was  due  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  and  not  to  better  business  con¬ 
ditions  is  given  by  Boston  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  figures  •  where,  for  the  same 
period,  consumption  compared  with  pre¬ 
vious  year  dropped  702,000  quarts  in 
Boston  and  796,000  quarts  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  11,  1936 
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'The  Market  Barometer 


beyond  dairy  horizon 

Bulletin  340,  The  New  York  State  1936 
Agricultural  Outlook,  says  that  strength¬ 
ening  of  commodity  prices  has  resulted  in 
somewhat  higher  farm  incomes  and  has 
made  it  safer  to  carry  on  the  dairy  farm 
business  in  a  normal  way.  During  the  de¬ 
pression  the  advantages  of  a  good-sized 
dairy  business  were  apparently  lost  but 
the  past  two  years’  recovery  has  tended 
to  restore  them. 

Total  milk  production  in  New  York 
State  during  1936  is  expected  to  show  lit¬ 
tle  change  compared  to  1935,  unless  it  be¬ 
comes  practicable  to  feed  heavier  and  thus 
increase  production  per  cow. 

Milk  consumption  in  New  York  City  in¬ 
creased  steadily  from  1885  to  1930,  then 
decreased  from  1930-35.  Recently  consump¬ 
tion  again  started  upward  and  within  a 
reasonable  period  should  at  least  yeach 
the  1930  level. 

It  would  appear  that  this  is  a  good  time 
to  raise  a  reasonable  number  of  heifer 
calves  for  replacement,  thus  having  them 
ready  to  produce  when  the  next  period  of 
shortage  of  milk  in  the  New  York  shed 
is  likely  to  come.  Likewise  it  is  a  good 
time  to  build  up  by  breeding  or  purchase, 
the  average  production  of  the  herd. 

Control  Continued 

On  March  31,  day  that  control  wodld 
have  ended,  Governor  Lehman  signed  new 
bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  a  few  days 
previous,  continuing  Division  of  Milk 
Control  without  change  until  April  1,  1937. 

♦t*  ^  ^ 

POULTRY  OPTIMISM 

Indications  are  that  returns  from  poul¬ 
try  will  be  good  for  several  years.  Dr. 
Warren’s  department  at  Cornell  gives 
figures  to  show  that  the  poultry  cycle  is 
from  16  to  20  years  long;  that  is,  it  is 
that  length  of  time  between  periods  when 
poultry  business  is  less  profitable.  A  low 
point  came  in  1933-34.  An  upturn  has  now 
begun  and  prices  for  chickens  and  eggs 
in  relation  to  prices  of  other  products  are 
likely  to  increase  at  least  until  1938. 

Chicken  raising  has  been  growing  in  the 
Northeast  and  there  are  many  indications 
that  it  will  continue  to  do  so.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  cost  accounts  kept  by  Cornell  on 
a  good  many  New  York  farms  show  only 
one  year,  1917,  during  the  past  twenty 
when  poultry  has  failed  to  pay  some  re¬ 
turn  for  time  spent.  Orders  for  baby 
chicks  are  heavier  this  spring,  than  a 
year  ago. 

Neither  this  or  any  other  time  is  a  good 
time  for  untrained  persons  to  go  into  the 
chicken  business.  It  does  look  like  a  good 
time  for  some  expansion  of  the  poultry 
enterprise  on  farms  where  owners  have 
worked  into  poultry  gradually,  and  it  may 


be  a  good  time  for  a  few  others,  who  are 
willing  to  learn  slowly,  to  go  into  the 
business. 

New  York  Egg  Auctions 

Poughkeepsie  Albany  Long  Island 


March  24 

March  31 

March  27 

N.  Y. 

Fey.  Lge _ 

24 

-28 

21 

-26 

23 

-28 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Lge _ 

231/2-25 

20 

-25 

N.  Y. 

Fey.  Med _ 

21 

-22/2 

16 

-21 

l9'/a-2l 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Med _ 

201/2-21 

141/2 

-19 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Pullet.. 

17 

-I9'/2 

17 

-18 

Peewees  ..  ...... 

16 

. 

bi  uwn 

Fey.  Lge. _ 

24 

-26 

20 

-25 

22 

-241/2 

Brown 

Gr.  A  Lge _ 

23/2 

-25 

Brown 

Fey.  Med. _ 

201/2-21 

19 

-20 

Hrown 

Gr.  A  Med _ 

20 

-21 

Origin  of  the  Passover 

With  our  Hebrew  friends,  Ba.ster  or 
Passover  time  is  one  of  the  big  events  of 
the  year.  Remembering  your  Bible,  you 
will  recall  that  the  Hebrews  were  long 
persecuted  by  Pharaoh  and  his  people, 
the  Egyptians.  But  the  Hebrews  appealed 
to  God  through  long  and  constant  prayer. 
The  prayers  were  answered  and  the  curse 
of  death  was  visited  upon  the  firstborn 
of  the  Egyptians.  The  curse  did  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  homes  of  the  Hebrews,  whose 
doorposts  were  smeared  with  the  blood 
of  a  lamb.  Their  homes  were  “passed 
over,’’  which  gives  its  significance  to  the 
word  “Passover.’’ 

The  Egyptians  finally  ordered  the  Jews 
out  of  Egypt,  and  when  they  had  return¬ 
ed  to  Palestine  they  celebrated  their 
escape  from  slavery  by  eating  eggs  and 
unleavened  bread. 

“So  ever  since,’’  says  our  friend  Carl 
A.  Delgreen  of  the  GLF  Egg  Marketing 
Service,  “Passover  has  been  observed 
down  through  the  centuries  in  memory  of 
the  Hebrews’  escape  from  persecution, 
and  thus  has  the  lowly  egg  a  deep  relig¬ 
ious  significance.’’ 

LONG  TIME  APPLE  OUTLOOK 

Since  1911,  the  U.  S.  apple  production 
trend  has  been  sharply  downward.  For 
the  period  1911-15,  production  was  2% 
bushels  per  person,  and  in  1931-35,  1% 
bushels.  During  next  few  years,  due  to 
recent  killing  of  many  trees  and  because 
fewer  young  trees  are  coming  into  bear¬ 
ing,  production  is  likely  to  be  less  than 
1931-35  average  of  155,000,000  bushels. 

Since  1911-15,  bearing  trees  in  United 
States  have  decreased  about  one-half ; 
total  production,  a  quarter.  Cold  weather 
and  drought  killed  3,500,000  trees  in  last 
three  years,  three-fourths  of  which  were 
in  northeastern  states. 

New  trees  set  out  in  past  five  years 
have  been  insufficient  to  replace  old  trees 
about  done.  The  proportion  of  trees  of 
non-bearing  age  is  now  20  per  cent  of 
total,  compared  with  44  per  cent  in  1910 
and  20  per  cent  from  1920-30. 


Milk  Bottle  Costs 

By  LELAND  SPENCER 


IN  the  last  article  in  this  series  we  dis¬ 
cussed  the  cost  of  pasteurizing  and  bot¬ 
tling  milk,  which  amounts  to  a  little  more 
than  one  cent  a  quart.  This  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  cost  of  bottles,  the  containers 
in  which  practically  all  milk  now  reaches 
the  customer’s  doorstep.  As  we  have  in¬ 
dicated  previously,  the  container  or  bot¬ 
tle  cost  on  retail  milk  comes  to  about  one- 
fifth  cent  a  quart,  around  9  or  10  cents 
on  each  hundred  pounds  of  milk. 

Now  of  course  the  milk  dealer  doesn’t 
use  a  new  bottle  for  every  quart  or  pint 
of  milk  he  sends  out.  If  he  did  so,  the 
cost  would  be  close  to  5  cents  a  quart,  or 
4  cents  a  pint.  In  the  retail  trade  most 
milk  dealers  expect  to  get  from  20  to  25 
trips  per  bottle.  In  other  words,  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  lose  four  or  five  bottles  out  of 
each  hundred  that  go  out  on  the  retail 
routes.  Some  are  lost  by  breakage,  more 
by  failure  of  customers  to  return  them  to 
the  dealer.  If  breakage  and  loss  are  at 
the  rate  of  4  per  cent  (25  trips  per  bottle) 
and  the  price  of  new  bottles  is  5  cents 
each,  the  amount  of  loss  is  one-fifth  cent 
on  each  bottle  of  milk  sold. 

A  great  many  bottles  get  mixed  up  and 
come  into  possession  of  dealers  to  whom 
they  do  not  belong.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  this  in  apartment  houses,  and  the  like, 
where  two  or  more  families  are  taking 
milk  from  different  dealers.  The  problem 
IS  even  worse  where  much  milk  is  sold 
in  private  labelled  bottles  by  stores. 

In  order  to  simplify  job  of  exchanging 
stray  bottles,  milk  dealers  in  most  of  the 
larger  iqarkets  have  set  up  cooperative 


associations  to  perform  this  service.  The 
cooperative  bottle  exchange  maintains  a 
building,  trucks,  and  a  staff  of  workers. 
At  regular  intervals,  usually  once  or  twice 
a  week,  the  exchange  truck  visits  each 
plant,  picks  up  the  stray  bottles  that  have 
been  set  aside  there,  and  delivers  bottles 
belonging  to  that  particular  dealer,  which 
have  been  turned  into  the  exchange  by 
the  other  dealers.  Cost  of  operating  the 
bottle  exchange  varies  from  less  than  one 
cent  to  about  one  and  one-half  cents  per 
bottle,  depending  on  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  economy  of  administration.  This 
is  a  small  item  of  bottle  cost  in  addition 
to  the  loss  and  breakage.  The  larger  deal¬ 
ers  probably  get  enough  discount  on  pur¬ 
chases  of  new  bottles  to  offset  the  charges 
of  the  bottle  exchange. 

The  loss  of  bottles  is  often  mentioned 
as  an  obvious  and  needless  waste  in  the 
distribution  of  milk.  It  is  true  that  many 
families  are  careless  about  returning  milk 
bottles  to  the  dealer.  How  to  overcome 
this  defect  in  human  nature  is  a  matter 
that  has  given  milk  dealers  a  great  deal 
of  worry.  Competition  for  business  pre¬ 
vents  them  from  being  hard-boiled  about 
.  returning  bottles.  Apparently  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  way  of  cutting  bottle  losses  in 
most  markets  is  to  include  the  driver’s 
efficiency  in  returning  bottles  among  the 
factors  which  determine  his  compensation. 

And  what  about  the  paper  milk  bottle— 
is  it  a  practical  substitute  for  the  glass 
bottle,  and  will  it  help  to  reduce  distribu¬ 
tion  costs?  That  subject  we  shall  have  to 
consider  in  a  later  article. 


When  setting  new  trees,  important 
things  to  remember  are  to  set  on  soils  and 
in  locations  that  are  suitable  for  apple 
growing  and  to  set  varieties  most  likely 
to  prove  profitable.  Over  a  period  of 
years,  McIntosh,  Northern  Spy  and  Rhode 
Island  Greenings  have  proved  so. 

Present  Situation 

The  apple  market  continues  to  be  dis¬ 
appointing,  although  there  are  factors 
which  may  mean  an  upturn  later  for  high 
quality  McIntosh.  The  demand  for  export 
has  been  running  light,  with  no  appre¬ 
ciable  pickup  after  the  slump  that  start¬ 
ed  in  with  the  turn  of  the  year. 

Recently  104  cars  were  purchased  for 
welfare  distribution  with  federal  funds. 
At  this  writing  practically  another  100 
cars  have  been  loaded  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  including  McIntosh,  Baldwin  and 
Ben  Davis,  Utility  grade  2^  inches  or  bet¬ 
ter.  Price  is  straight  65  cents  per  bushel. 
There  are  reports  federal  funds  are  avail¬ 
able  and  that  another  100  cars  may  be 
moved  on  same  terms. 

Situation  in  Western  New  York  is  that 
there  are  too  many  apples  of  medium 
quality.  Probably  if  about  200  cars  are 
taken  out  for  surplus  distribution  the  re¬ 
mainder  may  move  into  normal  trade. 
This  might  have  a  tendency  to  stimulate 
the  market  later  in  the  season  for  Num¬ 
ber  1  McIntosh  which  have  kept  well  in 
storage.  That  there  is  demand  for  high- 
class  Macs  is  indicated  by  the  recent  pur¬ 
chase  of  3,000  boxes  from  a  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  storage  by  a  large  chain  store  at  $1.50 
per  box. 

This  indicates  the  possibilities  of  cul¬ 
tivating  the  quality  trade.  Incidentally, 
the  chain  making  this  purchase  was  one 
which  has  co-operated  with  the  New  York 
and  New  England  Apple  Institute  in  pro¬ 
moting  sale  of  eastern  apples. — Skeff. 

*  *  * 

PRICES 

During  the  month  ending  March  15, 
average  prices  for  all  farm  products  drop¬ 
ped  from  109  per  cent  of  prewar  to  104 
per  cent  of  prewar.  Seasonal  declines  for 
dairy  products,  veal  calves,  tobacco  and 
truck  crops  were  larger  than  usual.  Also 
lower  were  hogs,  cattle,  chickens,  eggs, 
hay.  Higher  prices  were  reported  for  feed 
grains,  fruit,  potatoes  and  wool,  plus  a 
sharp  increase  in  prices  for  work  animals. 
Prices  of  all  farm  products  average  4 
points  lower  than  on  March  15  a  year  ago. 

Of  more  importance  than  actual  prices 
received  is  the  buying  power  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  which,  from  February  15  to  March 
15,  dropped  from  89  per  cent  of  prewar  to 
86  per  cent  of  prewar. 

* 

VEGETABLE  CROP  NEWS 

Potatoes  and  tomatoes  in  Florida  have 
been  damaged  by  heavy  rains.  It  is  a  long 
time  until  our  potatoes  are  ready,  but 
southern  crop  surpluses  back  up  from 
month  to  month  like  flood  waters.  So  it 
is  worth-while  to  watch  developments  in 
all  sections. 

Second  early  and  intermediate  states  re¬ 
port  prospective  potato  plantings  of  160,- 
000  acres  against  168,000  last  year  and  a 
5-year  average  of  195,000  acres.  Late  po¬ 
tato  acreages  in  New  York,  in  Maine  and 
in  18  surplus  states  show  slight  decreases 
under  last  year. 

Intermediate  cabbage  states  report  a  de¬ 
cline  in  intended  acreage  of  about  6  per 
cent  under  last  year.  Late  domestic  plans 
point  to  a  decrease  of  4  per  cent  in  acre¬ 
age  and  late  Danish  indicate  an  increase 
of  7  per  cent.  New  York  late  cabbage  in¬ 
tentions  stand  close  to  previous  averages. 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


Made  with 

OLIVE 
OIL 


16ozs.  SI  .00 


NOT 

Sticky 

or 

Qreasy 


Removes  sore¬ 
ness,  Reduces 
inflammation. 

Keeps  Udder  and 
Teatssofiandpliable. 
AsIc  your  dealer  for 
Dr.  NAYLOR’S  Udder 
Liniment  or  order  by  mail. 


Sure,  ABSORBINE 
fixed  that 
inflamed  tendon! 


Horses  can’t  thank  you — but  by  keep¬ 
ing  right  on  working  they’ll  prove  how 
quickly  Absorbine  relieves  pain,  eases 
sore,  stiff,  bruised  muscles,  does  away 
with  lameness  from  sprains,  strains, 
swollen  ankles,  knees  and  inflamed  ten¬ 
dons.  Never  blisters  or  removes  hair. 
A  httle  does  a  lot.  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


WHY  NOT  ARRANOEI 
TO  GET  A  GRANGE* 

If  there’s  euiy  chance  whatever 
of  your  needing  a  silo  this  year, 
by  all  means  let  us  protect  you 
present  low  prices — no  obli- 

gationto  buy !  , 


P.i5.r 

pictures  nearly  2  ft  high  —  all 
details  illustrated  —  including 
newest  dormer  in  silos. 

Write  today. 

BOX  A  RED  CREEK.  N.  Y. 


CRflnGE  Silo  Co 


Intermediate  onion  area  will  likely  be  5 
per  cent  over  laat  year.  This  means  about 
twice  the  average  acreage  recorded  for 
1928-1932  and  there  has  been  steady  in¬ 
crease  since  that  period.  Late  area  shows 
little  change  from  last  year  which  waus  a 
little  above  1928-1932  average.  New  York 
may  be  up  700  acres  to  11,400  acres  com¬ 
pared  with  a  10-year  average  of  7,700 
acres.  Late  onions  in  the  Middle  West 
and  West  have  increased  little  during  re¬ 
cent  years.  Perhaps  we  are  growing 
things  nearer  where  the  eaters  live. 

— Paul  Work. 


Coming  Events 

April  18  Conn.  Beekeepers’  Assn.  Hotel  Bond,  Hart¬ 

ford,  Conn.  10  A.  M. 

April  29  Con.  Rural  Road  Improvement  Assn.  Garde 

Hotel,  Hartford,  Conn. 

May  13  61st  Annual  Meeting,  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Assn. 
Hotel  Harrisburger,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

May  22  Second  annual  beef  cattle  day,  Cornell  Uni¬ 

versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 

June  1-6  National  Holstein  Association  meeting.  In¬ 

dianapolis,  Ind. 


THE  WEED  HOG  is  proving  a  sound  investment 
on  thousands  of  farms. 

PROMOTES  SOIL  CONSERVATION,  works  corn 
or  grain  stubble,  scarifies,  controls  obstinate  weeds, 
increases  fertility,  etc. 

The  WEED  HOG  is  of  unique  design,  pleasing  in  per¬ 
formance  and  appearance  and  may  be  enlarged  or  modi¬ 
fied  to  the  user’s  exact  requirements  at  moderate  cost. 
You  cannot  afford  to  miss  the  Hi  Bar  and  Narro  Frame 
WEED  HOG  folders  which  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

THE  BABCOCK  MFC.  CO. 

Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 

Sole  manufacturers  and  exclusive  proprietors  of  patents, 
copyright  and  registration. 


GUARANTEES  YOU  the  BEST  at 
in  PRICE. 

Convenient  Continuous  Door  Fronts. 
MATERIAL  and  WORKMANSHIP  GUARANTEED 
Delivered,  Erected.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
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swellIthere 


THAT’S  OKAY.  1 


IS  THE  BOSS 
FILLING  THE 
RANGE  HOP¬ 
PER  NOW 


IT  RAISES 
BIGGER, 
BETTER 
PULLETS 
AT  LESS 
FEED  COST 


WANT  TO  GROW 
RUGGED  SO  I 
WILL  LIVE  LONG 
AND  LAY  WELL 


TMt  COST  or  A  HASH  ]  I  TOO  RtT/  ♦T’A  TM|  HUMBIR 
tS  NOT  DETERMINCD  i  ]  OT  EGOS  AND  ROUNtSOr 
AY  TMf  P*»ICf  TAG  1  KIAT  »T  PRODUCES 


GOLLY  I  HAVEN’T 
WE  GROWN  FINE 
ON  FUL-O-PEP 
CHSCK  STARTER? 


YOU  bet/ JUST 
SIX  WEEKS  OLD 
AND  LOOK  HOW 
BIG  WE  ARE 


YES/  BUT  THE 
BOSS  15  CHANGING 
OUR  FEED  NOW 


AH /FUL-O-PEP 
DEVELOPER- 
A  LOW  PROTEIN 
HIGH  FIBER 
MASH  FEEDT 
CONTINUE 
SOUND 
GROWTH 


IS  ZAT  SOP 
WHAT’S  HE 
GOING  TO 
FEED  US  P 


Raise  a  uniform,  well  developed  flock  of  egg  producing  pullels  for 
next  fall.  Begin  now  with  your  baby  chicks.  Feed  them  Ful-O-Pep 
Chick  Starter— the  Ful-O-Pep  Way— for  the  first  six  weeks.  They  will 
surprise  you  with  their  husky  growth  and  smooth  feathering. 

When  you  put  them  out  on  range,  feed  them  Ful-O-Pep  Developer 
with  lots  of  Ful-O-Pep  Coarse  Chick  Feed  and  oats.  This  low  protein, 
high  fiber  feed  develops  good  chicks  into  big,  sound  bodied  birds  with 
the  constitutional  vigor  to  lay  well  and  live  longer— at  a  material  saving 
in  feed  costs. 

Read  how  successful  poultrykeepers  do  it — in  the  new  book  "FuI-0- 
Pep  for  Better  Chicks”  sent  free  for  coupon  or  postcard. 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  QOMPANY 

Dept.  28-1),  141  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  CHICAGO, U.  S.  A. 


28-D 


MAIL  COUPON  MOW/ 

rORTHlS  NEW32  PA.OE  BOOK.  # 


.\a  me . 


Address 


'I'own 


State 


DUCKLINGS 


ducklings 

World’s  best.  Circular.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


pARDEE’S 


TURKEYS 


TURKEYS 


Bronze  Poults.  Hatchinij  Eggs. 
I.arse  or  small  quantities.  None 
too  earlv  to  make  your  spring  re.servations.  Li.st  Free. 
HIGHLAND  FARM,  SE  LLE  RSV I LLE.  PENNA. 


BEST  BABY  TURKEYS  selling  fa-st.  Write,  quiekly. 
PINE  CREEK  TURKEY  FARM,  Holland,  Michigan. 


Yeast  Foam  Feeds  Give 

BETTER  RESULTS 

With  CHICKS  And  PIGS 


Better,  faster  growth,  far  less  mortality 
in  chicks,  pigs,  calves,  kittens  and  puppies, 
come  from  the  increased  digestibility  and 
assimilation  produced  by  the  enzyme  ac¬ 
tion  of  good,  live  yeast. 

Get  these  amazing  results  with  Animal- 
Poultry  Yeast  Foam  feeds.  Our  free  book¬ 
lets  tell  you  all  about  them.  W'rite  for  your 
copy  today. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  Yeast  Foam 
System  Mill  feeds,  you  can  mix  your  own 
easily.  A  4-lb.  box  of  A-P  Yeast  Foam,  for 
$1  delivered,  ferments  300  lbs.  of  feed. 
Larger  amounts  cheaper.  NORTHWEST¬ 
ERN  YEAST  CO..  Dept.  AA,  1750  N. 
Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago. 


SPRING  IN  HER  STEP 

SPARKLE  IN  HER  EYE 


•  Eight  weeks  old  . . .  big 
for  her  age,  rugged  and 
well  developed,  nicely 
feathered.  Her  clear  eyes 
and  her  alert  bearing  in¬ 
dicate  health  and  vitality. 

Smart  poultrymenknow 
that  they  can  get  birds 
like  this  only  by  following 
a  careful  breeding  and  feeding  program.  And 
they  know  that  no  feeding  plan  is  complete 
which  does  not  include  a  correct  allowance  of 
Vitamins  A  and  D.  Successful  poultry  raisers 
depend  on  Nopco  XX  as  their  most  satisfactory 
source  of  these  two  important  vitamins.  They 
have  learned  by  experience  that  the  standard¬ 
ized  potency  of  Nopco  XX  is  reliable  growth  and 
health  insurance  for  their  growing  stock. 

More  rapid  growth — greater  gains  per  pound 
of  feed — freedom  from  rickets  and  other  de¬ 
ficiency  diseases — Nopco  XX  helps  bring  about 
all  these  benefits  because  its  Vitamin  A  and  D 
content  is  standardized  and  tested  on  growing 
chicks.  .  ....  V 

Feeds  containing  Nopco  XX  are  identified  by 
the  Red-Top  Guarantee  tag,  or  Nopco  XX  can 
be  bought  from  your  dealer  for  home-mixing. 
Start  your  chicks  on  it  with  their  first  meal ... 
you’ll  soon  agree  it  pays. 


FREE — Write  for  your  free  copy  of 
valuable  new  booklet,  “25  Profitable 
Chick-Brooding  Suggestions.” 

National  oil  products  co.,  inc. 

6769  ESS'teX  STREET,  HARRISON,  N.  JU 


USED  TRACTOR  PARTS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

World's  largest  wreckers;  22  acres,  tractors,  trucks,  cars. 
Also,  will  buy  all  makes  tractors.  Write,  wire,  phone. 

Elmwood  Auto  Wrecking  Company,  Inc. 
Galesburg,  -  -  Illinois. 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

Eggs— Northeast  Style 


IN  1935  the  northeastern  states  sup¬ 
plied  80%  more  eggs  to  New  York 
City  than  they  did  in  1932.  This  is  by 
far  the  biggest  increase  of  any  geo¬ 
graphical  section  of  the  country.  New 
York  State  has  probably  shown  the 
biggest  increase  in  eggs  shipped  to  the 
great  metropolis.  In  a  listing  of  states 

according  to  the 
volume  of  eggs 
they  shipped  to  the 
big  city  in  1919, 
New  York  stood 
tenth  on  the  list. 
In  1935  she  stood 
second  and  was 
crowding  Iowa  for 
first  place. 

Pennsylvania  has 
also  been  an  “up- 
and-coming”  state 
in  poultry  produc¬ 
tion.  Its  increase 
cannot  be  fairly 
measured  by  the 
number  of  eggs  it 
ships  to  New  York 
City  because  Peim- 
sylvania  poultry- 
men  have  made  great  strides  in  devel¬ 
oping  their  own  state  markets.  After 
all,  Pennsylvania  has  the  second  larg¬ 
est  population  of  any  state  in  the 
Union.  Such  towns  as  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg  and  Scranton 
need  a  lot  of  eggs  to  serve  for  break¬ 
fast  each  morning.  Six  farmers’  egg 
auctions  are  located  at  strategic  points 
in  the  state  to  supply  these  and  other 
large  cities  with  fresh,  home-grown 
eggs.  I  don’t  have  any  reliable  figures 
on  it  but  it  is  quite  likely  that  Penn¬ 
sylvania  imports  much  fewer  eggs 
from  other  states  than  she  did  a  few 
years  ago. 

New  Jersey  has  long  been  considered 
the  eastern  center  of  poultry  produc¬ 
tion.  While  its  total  hen  population  is 
not  as  great  as  that  of  some  other 
northeastern  states,  it  has  some  very 
concentrated  poultry  sections  along  its 
seaboard  and  in  the  southern  end  of  the 
state.  New  Jersey  poultrymen,  too, 
have  formed  their  own  marketing  or¬ 
ganizations  with  a  view  to  supplying 
the  fresh  egg  needs  not  only  to  their 
fellow  statesmen  but  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  visitors  who  patronize 
their  famous  seashore  resorts. 

New  Jersey  has  always  been  one  of 
the  biggest  customers  for  eggs  from 
other  states.  But  the  native  poultrymen 
have  gone  after  this  business  with  re¬ 
sult  that  a  much  smaller  percentage  of 
New  Jersey’s  total  production  now  goes 
into  New  York  City  than  in  years  past. 


By  J.  G.  HUTTAR 

Virginia,  Delaware  and  Maryland, 
like  the  other  northeastern  states,  are 
well  adapted  to  poultry  production  and 
their  farmers  are  finding  this  out  in. 
greater  numbers  each  year.  In  1935 
New  York  City’s  receipts  from  these 
three  states  increased  36%  over  1934. 
Philadelphia  and  Wilmington  have  also 
used  many  more  Delaware  eggs  than 
in  the  past;  Maryland  poultrymen  have 
developed  a  very  fine  following  for  their 
eggs  in  Baltimore  and  5.  large  percent¬ 
age  of  the  fine  egg  trade  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  is  not  eating  Virginia  eggs. 
The  development  of  this  market  is 
largely  due  to  a  farmers’  organization 
called  the  Southern  States  Marketing 
Cooperative. 

New  England 

This  leaves  that  old  section  of  the 
Northeast  in  which,  I  am  told,  the 
greatest  increase  in  poultry  production 
has  come  about  in  the  last  10  years. 
Judging  from  the  U.  S.  Government 
hatching  reports  there  certainly  has 
been  a  whale  of  an  increase  in  New 
England. 

New  England  too  has  a  large  city 
population.  Up  to  about  ten  years  ago 
its  people  ate  a  very  high  percentage 
of  farm  products  produced  in  other 
states.  They  still  eat  a  lot  of  Mid- 
Western,  Southern  and  Pacific  Coast 
products  there  but  the  percentage  of 
home-grown  products  consumed  has  in¬ 
creased  rapidly. 

Temporary  or  Permanent 

The  question  naturally  comes  up,  “Is 
this  big  boom  in  the  poultry  industry 
of  the  Northeast  permanent  or  just  a 
temporary  shift  from  other  lines  of 
farming  which  have  been  more  hit  by 
the  recent  depression?” 

Undoubtedly  the  hard  times  we  have 
just  passed  through  have  given  the 
Nearby  producers  a  big  advantage. 
When  prices  run  so  low,  transportation 
to  our  markets  have  used  up  quite  a 
chunk  of  the  more  distant  producers’ 
egg  money.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
big  improvements  in  poultry  science, 
especially  in  marketing,  have  perman¬ 
ently  raised  production  enough  to  keep 
eggs  out  of  the  luxury  food  class  at 
all  times  of  the  year. 

Furthermore  this  principle  of  reduc¬ 
ing  the  distance  a  product  has  to  move 
from  producer  to  consumer  makes  a  lot 
of  sense.  I  think,  therefore,  that  as  long 
as  poultrymen  in  the  Northeast  con¬ 
tinue  to  keep  their  place  in  relation  to 
other  poultrymen  in  producing  eggs 
and  improving  their  market  quality, 
they  should  hold  their  markets  and 
even  increase  their  flocks  some  more. 


J.  C.  Hattar 


Fewer  hens  than  in  former  years  are  marketing  their  eggs  in  northeastern  cities. 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

“Litterally”  Speaking 


Did  you  ever  hear  a  group  of  poul- 
tr5maen  discuss  this  topic?  I  sat  in 
on  such  a  session  recently  and  learned 
more  about  what  is  wrong  with  var¬ 
ious  litter  materials,  and  their  good 
points  than  I  ever  knew.  The  discussion 
was  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  old 
saying  “one  man’s  meat  is  another  man’s 
poison.’’  Nearly 
everyone  has  his 
own  preference 
and  his  own  pet 
aversion. 

I  have  tried  to 
;  sort  out  and  set 
down  here  the 
comments  of  those 
men  only  who  had 
used  a  gpven  ma¬ 
terial  and  were 
speaking  from  ac¬ 
tual  experience. 
Impressions 
and  hearsay  I  have 
tried  to  leave  out. 

Sand:  “Very  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Keeps 
dry  and  doesn’t 
pack  down.  Is  not 
dusty  if  clean  when  put  in.’’ 

“Wouldn’t  use  sand  again.  Chicks  ate 
it.  Killed  a  lot.’’ 

Incidentally,  this  objection  was  rais¬ 
ed  in  the  case  of  almost  every  litter 
material.  It  seemed  to  be  agreed  that 
it  would  not  occur  if  litter  is  covered 
with  papers  or  burlap  for  two  or  three 
days,  or  until  the  chicks  have  learned 
to  eat  mash  and  where  to  find  it. 

Straw:  “A  good  litter,  but  it  must  be 
chopped.  Wheat  or  oat  straw  preferred, 
but  any  straw  will  do.” 

Alfalfa  chaff:  “Used  the  shatterings 
at  the  foot  of  the  hay  chute,  mostly 
alfalfa  leaves.  Chicks  ate  some  but 
figured  they  got  more  good  than  harm. 
Liked  it  and  will  use  it  again.” 

“Didn’t  like  it.  Got  damp  and  packed 
down.” 

Bran:  “Used  it  two  years.  Like  it 
fairly  well.  Figrure  if  chicks  ate  it,  it 
won’t  hurt  them.  Going  to  use  some¬ 
thing  else  this  year.” 

Peat  Moss:  “Always  use  it.  No 
trouble  with  dampness  or  packing 
down.  Gets  dusty  but  don’t  consider 
that  a  serious  matter.  Seems  expensive, 
but  doesn’t  have  to  be  changed  often.” 

Stazdry:  (Shredded  sugar  cane)  “A 
good  litter  for  the  laying  pens.  Not  so 
satisfactory  in  brooder  house.  Chicks 
eat  too  much.  It  packs.  Droppings  stay 
on  top.  Has  to  be  forked  over  fre¬ 
quently.” 

Ordinary  Loam:  “Used  it  two  years 
and  will  continue.  Is  very  dusty  and 
chicks  look  dirty  from  rolling  in  it. 
Don’t  worry  about  the  dust  or  the  dirty 
feathers.  Chicks  do  well.  Droppings  roll 
up  in  the  dust  and  dry  out  into  hard 
pellets  that  can  be  raked  out  and  re¬ 
moved.” 

Sawdust:  “Quite  satisfactory.  Chicks 
inclined  to  eat  it  at  first.  Didn’t  pack 
badly.” 

Shavings:  “Satisfactory.  Hard  to  get 
at  times.  Some  trouble  from  chicks 
picking  up  finer  particles.  No  packing. 
Only  fair  as  an  absorbent.” 

One  man  reported  trouble  caused  by 
a  particular  sort  of  shavings  that  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  poisonous.  Apparently  an  un¬ 
usual  case.  Ordinary  pine  and  hard¬ 
wood  shavings  not  open  to  this  objec¬ 
tion. 

Crushed  Peanut  Shells:  One  report. 
Worked  well  in  laying  house.  Rather 
coarse  for  brooder.” 


By  L.  E.  WEAVER 

Ground  Com  Cobs:  Mentioned  but  no 
one  had  used  this  material. 

Cross-breds 

Sooner  or  later  our  readers  will 
know  that  we  are  not  repeating 
with  cross-breds  this  year.  Lest  they 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  we  don’t 
like  them  I  want  to  bring  the  account 
of  our  experience  up  to  date.  The  year 
of  laying  is  still  far  from  completion 
and  it  is  too  early  to  draw  conclusions, 
but  I  may  venture  a  few  observations. 

You  may  recall  that  we  have,  the 
cross  produced  by  Rock  males  and  New 
Hampshire  females.  They  are  barred  in 
color.  Off  to  a  poor  start  due  to  delay 
in  transit  in  cold  weather  and  to  Pul- 
lorum  infection,  a  goodly  number  of 
fine  big  pullets  finally  went  into  the 
laying  pen.  A  pen  of  Leghorn  pullets 
about  two  weeks  younger  on  the  same 
floor  have  given  an  opportunity  for 
comparison. 

A  few  cases  of  paralysis  occurred  in 
both  lots  on  range— not  more  than  a 
dozen  in  all.  In  the  house  there  were 
no  more  cases  of  paralysis  among  the 
cross-breds,  and  only  a  few  among  the 
Leghorns.  Enlarged  livers  have  taken 
out  quite  a  number  of  cross-breds,  no 
Leghorns.  Egg  production  came  up 
rapidly  in  both  pens.  Was  running  65- 
70%  when  the  cold  weather  struck. 
The  Leghorns  promptly  hit  the  tobog¬ 
gan.  They  kept  on  sliding  and  finally 


Because  young  chicks  may  get  lost  in  the  corner 
between  the  run  and  the  house,  a  mound  of  earth 
makes  a  better  runway.  It’s  a  good  idea  to  use 
wire  fencing  to  confine  the  chicks  close  to  the 

runway  for  a  few  days. 

quit  almost  entirely  and  molted.  The 
cross-breds  kept  up  production  for  a 
long  time.  They  out-layed  everything 
else.  Finally  Infectious  Bronchitis  hit 
them  and  the  break  came.  Some  have 
been  mighty  sick,  but  we  have  lost  on¬ 
ly  a  few.  Others  have  continued  to  lay. 
Forty-four  eggs  from  230  was  the  low 
mark.  They  are  beginning  to  come 
back,  and  I  look  for  a  return  to  heavy 
production.  Very  few  have  shown  any 
molt. 

The  biggest  fault  to  date  has  been 
their  excessive  broodiness.  The  return 
of  warm  weather  may  make  that  even 
worse.  The  other  weak  spot  is  the 
brown  eggs.  They  are  beautiful  big 
eggs,  but  we  have  had  to  take  4  to 
5  cents  less  for  them  than  for  whites 
in  New  York  City.  At  home  there  is 
no  difference,  so  we  are  not  shipping 
them  now. 

Reports  from  Others 

Professor  Scoville  has  some  cross¬ 
breds.  He  reports  much  lower  mortality 
than  with  Leghorns.  Assemblyman  E. 
J.  Lonis  writes  that  he  is  a  regular 
reader  of  this  page  and  that  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  my  comments  about  cross-breds, 
he  bought  a  considerable  number  and 
has  been  very  well  satisfied  with  them. 


Danger  of  Infection 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  baby  chicks  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  proper  care  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware 
of  infection  in  the  drinking  water. 
Baby  chicks  must  have  a  generous  sup¬ 
ply  of  pure  water.  Drinking  vessels 
harbor  germs  and  ordinary  drinking 
water  often  becomes  infected  with  dis¬ 
ease  germs  and  may  spread  disease 
through  your  entire  flock  and  cause  the 
loss  of  half  or  two-thirds  your  hatch 
before  you  are  aware.  Don’t  wait  un¬ 
til  you  lose  half  your  chicks.  Use  pre¬ 
ventive  methods.  Give  Walko  Tablets 
in  all  drinking  water  from  the  time 
the  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell. 


REMARKABLE  SUCCESS 
In  Raising  Baby  Clucks 
“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  I  used  to 
lose  a  great  many  of  the  little  downy 
fellows  from  bowel  troubles,  tried  many 
remedies  and  was  about  discouraged. 
As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker 
Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  400,  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  for  their  Walko  Tablets  for  use 
in  the  drinking  water  of  baby  chicks. 
I  used  two  50c  packages,  raised  300 
White  Wyandottes  and  never  lost  one 
or  had  one  sick  after  using  the  Tab¬ 
lets  and  my  chickens  are  larger  and 
healthier  than  ever  before.  I  have 
found  this  Company  thoroughly  reliable 
and  always  get  the  remedy  by  return 
mail.” — Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diagonal, 
Iowa. 


YOU  RUN  NO  RISK 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entirely 
at  our  risk  —  postage  prepaid  —  so  you 
can  see  for  yourself  what  a  wonder¬ 
working  remedy  it  is  when  used  in  the 
drinking  water  for  baby  chicks.  So 
you  can  satisfy  yourself  as  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  who  depend  on  Walko 
Tablets  year  after  year  in  raising  their 
little  chicks.  Send  50c  (or  $1.00)  for 
a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  —  give  it 
in  all  drinking  water  and  watch  results. 
You  rim  no  risk.  We  guarantee  to  re¬ 
fund  your  money  promptly  if  you  don’t 
find  it  the  greatest  little  chick  saver 
you  ever  used.  The  Waterloo  Savings 
Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest  bank  in 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  our 
guarantee. 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Dept.  400 
Waterloo,  Iowa 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Druggists 
and  Poultry  Supply  Dealers. 


Pi^oven  Exterminator'  that  Won*t 
Kill  Livestock,  Poultry,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Baby  Chicks— Gets  Rats  Every  Time 


K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home,  barn  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  the  strongest  and 
most  effective  Squill,  as  recognized  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Oept.  of  Agriculture.  Oven-dried 
process  which  insures  maximum  strength.  Used 
by  County  Agents  in  most  rat-killing  campaigns. 
Sold  by  druggists,  seed  merchants,  poultry  supply 
dealers.  Remember,  every  rat  on  your  place  costs 
you  at  least  $2  a  year.  Kill  them  sure  with 
original,  genuine  K-R-O.  Ready-Mixed  35^,  $1.00; 
Powder  7Si.  Results  or  money  back*  Don’t 
waste  time,  money  on  useless  imitations. 

K-R-O-Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


FOR  YOU 
Every  Week 
in  the  Year 

raising  bab.v  Royal  birds.  Orders  waiting  for 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Easy  to  raise.  Ton 
get  your  money  for  them  when  only  25  days 
old.  I’articulars  and  picture  book  for  stamp. 

PR  COMPANY,  206  H.  Street,  Melrose,  Mass. 


hive  pounas 


Ten  $1.75.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  box  cigars  : 

Carlton  Tobacco  Company  ■  K^^NTUC 


ALIVE  TODAY 


WHAT  ABOUT 

TOMORROW? 


For  nearly  fifteen  years,  Cel-O-GIass*  has 
been  helping  poultry  raisers  everywhere  to 
reduce  chick  losses.  It  can  do  the  same  for  you. 

Put  Cel-O-Glass  on  your  brooder  houses 
and  bring  indoors  the  vital  ultra-violet  rays 
of  the  sun.  These  rays,  which  are  barred  out 
by  ordinary  glass  and  soiled  cloth  curtains, 
supply  Vitamin  D,  and  help  keep  chicks 
healthy.  And  more  than  that,  they  help  pre¬ 
vent  leg-weakness,  and  promote  stronger, 
faster  growth. 

This  year,  give  your  chicks  a  better  chance 
to  live.  Use  Cel-O-Glass.  Bring  them  through 
those  dreaded  first  ten  weeks  without  leg- 
weakness;  strong,  healthy,  husky.  Cel-O-Glass 
will  give  your  chicks  natural  sunlight,  rich 
in  ultra-violet  rays,  help  protect  them  against 
disease  all  through  the  windy,  muddy,  rainy 
months  of  early  spring. 

Cel-O-Glass  is  flexible,  easy  to  handle,  easy 
to  install.  Can’t  break  like  glass  or  tear  like 
cloth.  Guaranteed  5  years — should  last  years 
longer.  Get  it  today.  Put  it  on  your  brooder 
houses  and  laying  houses.  Also  valuable  on 
hot  beds  and  cold  frames,  porches,  storm 
doors  and  storm  windows.  Your  lumber,  hard¬ 
ware,  feed  or  seed  dealer  can  supply  you  with 
Cel-O-Glass.  You  will  want  to  read  our  new 
free  booklet  about  baby  chicks,  “Will  They 
Line  nr  Die.”  Write  for  it.  Tt’a 


eWhO-GLASS 

U.  S.  PATS.  1.580.287  Be  1.933.616 

E.  I.  du  Foot  de  Nemours  &  Company,  Inc. 
Organic  Chemicals  Dept. 

Section  AA-4.  Wilmington,  Delaware 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


EXCELLENT  LOCATION  on  U.  S.  Route  No.  20. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  82  acre  fruit  and  vegetable 

farm,  entire  acreage  tillable.  7  acres  Concord  grapes. 
3  black  ra.spberrie.s.  6  room  house,  5  room  tenant 

house,  electricity  and  gas.  40  ft.  bam.  2  henhouses. 

$5,000.  Long  term  easy  payments. 

Federal  Land  Bank,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Tractor  Farm,  Brick  House 

96  Acres,  improved  road,  handy  city;  12-room  hoti.se, 
bathroom,  electricity  available;  good  big  ham.  etc.;  only 
$18(10,  part  down.  Including  International  tractor,  plowr 
&  drags ;  see  pg.  45  New  Spring  catalog  800  bargains. 
Free.  STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave..  N.  Y.  City. 


$1 000-down,  gets  farm  150  acres, 

good  bullding.s,  $2800.  Tourists’  inn  hotel.  30  rooms, 
licensed.  Write  Mr.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  Agt 


r*  ■  r\  B I  p  25th  anniversary  catalog  200  farms  attd 

■  A  K  III  A  village  homes.  Finger  Lakes  Region. 

I  il  II  III  W  New  low  prices.  Real  opportunities. 

F.  c.  McCarty.  r.  5.  auburn,  n.  v. 
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MOTHER  MILLER 

^CHICKS 

^^i%«ous  L^rmfts  sttsce  tstx 


Let  me  Send  You  a  Flock  of 


CHICKS 

My  Famous  Layer  Sexed  chicks  are  your 
Big  opportunity.  Separate  brooding  al¬ 
lows  feeding  of  pullets  for  eggs,  cockerels 
for  broilers,  securing  definite  results 
without  waste  of  time  or  feed. 


100 

100 

Quality  Matings 

Pallets 

Cockerels 

White  Leghorns.--. 

-$15.95 

$4.00 

Special  Matings 

White  Leghorns..-. 

.-$19.95 

$6.00 

From  carefully  culled  White 
Leghorn  females,  and  sired  by 
R.O.P.  Cockerels. 

Royal  Matings 

White  Leghorns . $25.95  $9.00 

From  our  choicest  large  type 
R.O.P.  males  and  R.O.P.  super¬ 
vised  females. 

90<rr  ACCURACY  GUARANTEED 

Privately-controlled  breeding  flocks.  U.  S. 
approved  and  U.  S.  blood-tested.  Order 
from  this  ad,  ot  send  postal  for  descrip¬ 
tive  folder. 

The  Miller  Hatchery, 

Dept.  200. 

Bloomington,  Illinois.  ^ 


T.B.TE5TED 

;  Vfe/  Cosf  You  LESS 

^  THAN  MANY  WITHOUT  THIS 
HEALTH  PROTECTION. .... 

t/oR'b  fs  ooe  of  the  few  hatcheries  whose 
flocks  are  Tuberculosis-Tested  and  B. 
W.  D,  Tested  (Pullorom &  ^tieren  Test). 
We  feel  that  no  poaltry  raiser  can  afford 
.  to  gamble  onlany  other  kind  of  chicks,  ling’s 
chicks  offer  every  advantage— health,  stordi- 
neB8.qaickgrowth,livability,  good  breeding.  Birds 

_ _ _  .  I™™  flocks  snpplying  Ling's  chicks  have  won  many 

awaras  is  official  egg  laying  contests  and  important  shows.  A 
^  first  tn  IjB.OOO  Nat’l  Chick 

Contest.  Ling's  chicks  have  won  many  awards  in  national 
^ck  growing  contosts-for  hi^er  Percentage  of  livability  and 
^TaEo^G QOklltiea*  ILLINOIS  APR0V».  Send  for  hiE£ 

ORDER  at  .These  LOW  PRICES 

PREPAID  PRICES  100  600  1000 

White,  Brown  Leghorns  -  -  S7.Q^  <57fi.*?n 

Barreti.  White.  Bhff  Rocks.  \  o  SJ!  Si; 

S.C.Red8.Bf.6rp8..Wh.Wyand.r  8-45  41*00  79*50 

Whi'e  or  Buff  Minorcas  1  ^ 

IL  C.  ds,  Wh.  Orpingtons  •  /  8*90  42*50  85*00 

Light  B  ahmas.  White  or  Black  \  ^  __ 

J  ieyGi.  ....  f  9.90  47-50  94.00 

Heavy  Assor^d . 7.95  .  38.50  76.50 


100  per  cent  LIVEDELIVERY  ANYWKERE-PREPAID  for 
cash  with  ord«.r.  af  desired  we  ship  C.^0.  D.—$l  per  200 
deposit,  delivw.y  charges  C*  O.  D. 

Pullets  or  Males  any  Breed 

Guaranteed  90%  trueTto  sex. 
Write  for  fail  information  amd 
_ prices 

lung’s  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery, RFD  44.  Oneida.  III. 


SEXED  [HICKS 


Why?  They’re  skillfully  bred,  vigorous,  high  liva¬ 
bility,  above  average  quality  and  reasonably  priced. 
We’ve  been  hatching  chicks  for  30  years  . . .  Ought 
to  know  something  about  it .  . .  We  do. 

Following  is  choice  of  11  breeds:  White  Leghorns, 
White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Partridge  Rocks,  S.  C. 
Reds,  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Col.  Wyan- 
dottes.  White  Giants.  Black  Giants,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

AH  flocks  B.W.D.  tested.  100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Reference:  Any  bank  inT^o.  Catalog  Free.  Buy  from  reliable  Arm. 

Lantz  Hatchery  Box  73  Tiffin,  Ohio 


CENTURY 

BABY  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PROFITS 


Egg  prices  are  higher  •  •  raise  20th  Century 
Chicks  and  make  money.  Thousands  know 
their  true  value.  12  Breeds  -  Wh.  Leghorns, 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  R.  I. 
Whites,  N.  H.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Wh.  &  Bl. 
Giants,  Buff  Orps,  Brahmas  &  Pekin  Ducks. 

DAT-OLD  SEXED  CHICKS 
Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  low  prices 
TODAY  Code  955 


ZOmCENTURT  HATCHERY 


n„>omV|T:^!yjgg| 


CCYCn  PUiriC^  AIso  Regular 
OlAlU  UnluiVO  Day  Old  Chicks 

FROM  U.  S.  APPROVED  STOCK. 

All  breeders  B.W.D.  bloodtested.  Chick  losses 
during  first  14  days  replaced  at  one-half 
original  cost.  Get  our  illustrated  catalog — all 
leading  breeds — bred  to  make  you  profits. 
Also  turkey  poults.  Write 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 

BOX  40,  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO, 


baby  chicks 

Thousands  weekly  all  vear.  Finest  Quality 
and  Layers  in  40  breeds  and  Hybrid  Baby 
Pullets  and  Cockerels,  B.W.D.  Tested. 
Ducklings.  Goslings,  Baby  Turkeys,  Guineas. 
Mature  Breeders  priced  right.  Catalog  free. 


NABOB  HATCHERIES,  Box  T.  GAMBIER.  OHIO. 


STARTENi 


FREE  Chick  Feed  With  j 
WOLF  chicks  1 


Order  Your  Chicks  3  Weeks  in  Advance 

And  get  25  lbs.  (a  two  weeks’  supply)  of  Purina  ST RRTENfl  free  with 
each  100  Wolf  Farmers’  Friend  Chicks.  Order  chicks  now. 

Wolf  “Farmers’  Friend’’  Chicks  from  flocks  inspected  by  ft.  P.  ft.  axe 
the  choice  of  thousands.  My  Big  FREE  Catalog  tells  you  the  complete 
story  obout  our  1 1  profitable  breeds  and  how  we  have  improved 
our  Breeding  Flocks  by  purchases  of  R.  O.  P.  Stock.  Blood>testing 
with  ftntigen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  ftmerican  Poulh^  ftssociation  flock  inspector. 
ftU  reactors  removed.  We  guarantee  100  per  cent  live  delivery.  Get  my  Big  FREE  Catalog 
...  it  is  full  of  facts  you  should  know.  Simply  mail  a  post  cord,  or  write  TODftY  ! 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Gibsonburg,  Ohio,  Box  6 


A.P.A.  Inspected  FlecKs 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  BABY  CHICKS  —  hatched  from  rigidly  culled  —  properly 
mated — blood  tested  breetlers  (antigen  method  used)  under  our  personal  supervision. 
Thousands  of  chicks  hatching  for  prompt  shipment.  Sati.sfaction  guaranteed.  Utility  grade 
Large  Type  White  Leghorns — Buff  Legliorns — Drown  Leghorns — Anconas — Itlack  Minorcas 
50  chicks  $4.25—100  chicks  $7.50  —  New  Hamp.shires— Barred-W’hite-Buit  Bock.s — Beds — 
White  Wyandot.te.s — Buff  Orpingtons  50  chicks  $4.75 — 100  chicks  $8.00.  Special  Sunnyfield 
Black  Minorcas — Pedigreed  Mated  Uloverdale  White  Leghorns — New  Hampshires  direct  from 
New  namp.shire  50  chicks  $€.50 — 100  chicks  $12.00.  Sexed  day  old  pullets  90%  guaranteed 
Utility  grade  heavy  breed  $12.00  hundred — light  breeds  $15.00  hundred— cockerels  heavy 
$10.00  hundred — white  leghorns  $5.00  hundred — assorted  light  cockerels  $4.00  hundred. 
Write  for  catalogue  —  complete  price  list. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Grampian,  Pa. 


Keystone  Vitality  Chicks,  BloodTested  Stock. 


^st 

“  BIG  CHICKS  FROM  BIG  EGGS.  14  DAY  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEE.  BIG  OPEN  RANGE 
FOR  OUR  BREEDING  FLOCKS,  INSURES  EXTRA  VIM,  VIGOR  AND  VITALITY  IN 
LSt.-  OUR  CHICKS.  ALL  FLOCKS  CAREFULLY  CULLED  AND  BLOODTESTED  FOR  B.W.D. 

HATCHES  WEEKLY— 100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED  PREPAID.  ESTABLISHED 
IN  1910.  $1.00  PER  100  WILL  BOOK  YOUR  ORDER!  ORDER  TODAY.  BOOKLET  FREE. 

25  YEARS  EXPERIENCE. 

Special  Prices:  100  500  1000  New  Hanip.  Reds,  S.  C.  Black  Min..  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  - $8.50  $40.00  $75.00  BIk.  Giants,  Wh.  Wyan.,  Wh.  Rocks  10.50  51.25  100.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  -  8.50  40.00  75.00  Heavy  Breeds  Mixed  _  8.50  40.00  75.00 

Barred  Rocks  -  9.50  45.00  85.00  Light  Breeds  Mixed  _  7.50  35.00  65.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  -  9.50  45.00  85.00  May  prices  '/2C  per  chick  less. 

THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Box  28, Richfield,  Pa. 

^■1  I  ^1X0  from  large  BARRON  TYPE  BREEDERS  — B.  0.  P.  and  pedigreed  sire 

g  „  I  mafjngs.  Hatching  eggs  24  to  27  ounces  per  dozen.  Master  Breeding  mating,  hens  weigh- 

jng  5  to  7  pounds  each,  males  from  250  to  270  egg-hens.  Straight  day-old  chicks  and  sexed 

day-old  pullets,  1-  end  2-week-old  chicks.  3-week-old  pulleLs.  older  pullets  C.O.D.  with  inspection  privilege  before 

you  pay.  Bloodtested.  Cash  discount.  Also  Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  New  free  catalog  explains  all. 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  2,  Box  X.  Zeeland,  Mich* 


140,000 


f 


CIED’C  OVERSIZE 
jIlDJ  CHICKS  / 


0 


SfommwaiM 

•reel 


You  just  can’t  doubt  the  good  judg¬ 
ment  of  140,000  honest  poultry 
raisers  who  have  bought  FORTY 
MILLION  SIEB  CHICKS.  Their 
preference  for  Sieb’s  Oversize  Chicks 
Is  the  strongest  proof  of  their  re¬ 
markable  value  that  could  possibly 
be  offered.  Sieb’s  Chicks  are  ONE 
GRADE  ONLY,  THE  BEST.  Wonderful 
layers  of  large  premium  eggs  and  extra 
pounds  of  meat  for  broilers  insures  you 
a  highly  profitable  flock.  Send  for  our  new  Poultry 
Book,  or  order  from  this  ad.  We  guarantee  100% 
live  prepaid  delivery. 

AVOID  DELAY-ORDER  NOW 

PRICES  PREPAID  lOO  SOO  1000 

Wh.,  Br..  Bf.  Leghorns  .  .  -57.95  «38.50$74.50 

Bd.,  Wh.,Bf.Rock5,  )  -r.wvr 

I  8.45  41.00  79.50 

wh:orp'yl,s?uw;ands“|  8.95  43.50  84.50 

Anconas  1 

Heavy  Mixed  for  Broilers  .  .  7.45  30.00  69.50 
Light  Mixed  for  Layers  ...  6.95  33.50  64.50 
Heavy  &  Light  Assorted  .  •  7.15  34.50  66.50 
Mixed  Sexed  Chicks  ....  5.95  28.50  54.50 

Add  25c  Extra  on  Lots  of  Less  than  100. 
CCYCn  Prices  per  100:  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Mln- 
orcas— Pullets,  $15.95;  Males,  $4.45;  Any 
PU  IP  If  0  Heavy  Breeds,  Pullets,  $12.95;  Males, 
'fT*  •*'’*'*  $8.95.  90%  accuracy  guaranteed. 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY  Box  112,  Lincoln,  III. 


R.  STON€V  RLIN  From  FREE  range  breeders. 
wHfHirdHNSirrHNN.  Blood-tested  for  B.W.D.  9 
CSfiilBiliHSiaMtilSm  years  flock  improvement  of 
Sioney  Run  English  Leghorns  for  larger  birds  and 
premium  white  eggs. 

Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  100  500  1009 

Grade  AA  Matings  _ $8.50  $42.50  $85.00 

Utility  Matings  _  7.50  37.50  75.00 

Hi-Quality  Barred  Rocks  _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Write  for  full  description  on  our  breeding  of  Stoney 
Run  Engiish  I..oghoms.  100%  iive  dei.  postpaid. 

STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY, 

H.  M.  Leister,  Owner.  Box  B,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


yoMeni  Cki/x\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED. CashorC.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $8.00  $40.00  $80.00 

Barred  &  W.  Plymouth  Rocks _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red.s _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Rods _  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BW’D  by  the  .stained  an¬ 
tigen  method,  culled  for  egg  production.  100%  live  dcL 
postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  FREE  cir.  giv¬ 
ing  full  description  ot  hatchery  and  breeders. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


BABY  CHICKS  C.  0.  D.  From  Farm  Flocks 

Pricc.s  on : 

S.  U.  W'hite  Ijeghom.s  _ $2.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  _ 2.25 

Rhode  Island  Beds _ 

New  Hampshire  Reds _ 

Mixed  Chicks  _ 

C.  E.  HOCKMAN 

Box  106,  MINGOVILLE,  PA. 


25 

50 

100 

_$2.00 

$3.50 

$6.50 

_  2.25 

4.00 

7.50 

_  2.25 

4.00 

7.50 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8.50 

.  2.00 

3.50 

6.00 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood -Tested  by  Antigen  test.  Write  for 
new  catalog  and  our  14  day  guar.  100  500  iOflO 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Ijeghom.s _ $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

Barred  and  White  Bocks,  S.  C.  Reds _  8.00  40.00  80. 

N.  H.  Reds,  Buff  Rocks.  Blk.  .Minorcas  9.00  45.00  90. 

A.ssorteci  Chicks  _  7.00  35.00  70. 

100%  live  delivery  guar.  Post  paid.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


PULLETS- 


Healthy  well  sized 
pullets,  6-S-lO  weeks 
old.  Hanson  Pedigreed  and  R.O.P. 
Mated  English  White  Leghorns.  Shipped 
on  approval.  Special  early  order  dis¬ 
count.  Free  Catalog. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  HATCHERY. 

R.  No.  3,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


BOS  QUALITY  CHICKS  and  PULLETS 

Hanson  Pedigree  and  R.O.P.  Mated  Special  English 
White  Leghorns.  Browns,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks. 
Blood-Tested.  Big  husky  chicks  from  heavy  laying 
strains.  Pullets  6,  8,  10  wks.  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 
BOS  HATCHERY,  R-2A  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


B 


ARRON  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
EXCLUSIVELY.  Matings  sired  by  pedigreed  R.O.P. 
malas.  U.  S,  Approved.  Pullorum  tested.  Day-old 
pullets  and  cockerels.  Folder  free. 

(SHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM.  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


CHICK 


large  'Type  White  Leghorns  &  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Reds  from  Pedigreed  stock.  State 
Blood-Tested  and  supervised.  Circular  FREE.  E.  L. 
BEAVER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BIG  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

H  Bloodtested  (OflBcial  Pa.  State  Aggluti- 
nation  Method).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Reserve  order  now  at  the.se  low  price-s. 
$8  per  100;  $38.75  per  500;  $75  per  1000, 
Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guar.  10% 
books  order.  Catalog  Free. 

MARVIN  F.  NOLL,  Box  1,  KLEINFtLTERSVILLE.  PA. 


CHKKSI 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FOUNDATION. 

Heavy  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns - $75.00  per  1000 

Barred  P.  Rocks  &  White  Rocks _  80.00  per  1000 

Heavy  Assorted  Breed  -  70.00  per  1000 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.W.D.  Free  Cir. 

100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
GREEN  FOREST  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfleld.  Pa. 


n  CHICKS 


CASH  OR 
C.  0.  D. 

Large  English  Type  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorms  _ $8.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds _ $8.00 

White  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires  $9.00 

_  H.  Mix  - $7.00 

Special  discount  on  large  loLs.  Write  for  catalog. 
PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  3,  Richfield.  Pa. 


f'  tJ  I  /"•  C  Large  Type  Rarron  S.  C.  W.  IjCghorns 
^  *  *  *  ^  *^  “.^  and  New  Hampshire  Reds  from  Pedi¬ 
greed  stock.  State  Biood -Tasted.  Circular  FREE. 

WM.  F.  GRAHAM  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Barred  &  wit.  Rocks.  New  Hampshires  $8.-100:  Big  W. 
Leghorns  $7.50-100.  H.  Mixed  $7.00.  Safe  delivery  P.P. 
M.  F.  MATTERN.  R.  6,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Weime  ^  Chicks 


NOW  HATCHING  OVER  250,000  WEEKLY 

Order  your  chicks  where  you  can  get  them  on  the 
date  you  select — any  day  of  the  year.  Wene  Chicks 
are  famous  for  Bigger  Eggs — BETTER  BROILERS 
and  MEDIUM  ROASTERS  because  for  I5  years, 
Wene  Bloodtested  Breeding  Flocks  have  been  care¬ 
fully  mated  and  bred  for  Hi.jh  Eng  Production, 
Health,  Vigor  and  Long  Life.  All  super-mating  Leg¬ 
horn  Flocks  headed  by  250-300  egg  R.O.P.  males. 

7  STRAIGHT  BREEDS  — 3  CROSS  BREEDS 
Our  Big  FREE  CATALOG  describes  Breeding  Meth¬ 
ods,  gives  prices,  discounts  on  advance  orders  and 
tells  how  important  tests  show  WENE  Wyan-Rocks 
reach  broiler  stage  10  to  15  days  earlier 
than  straight  Breeds  with  flock  aver- 
age  over  200  eggs  reported. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


Dept.  603, 


VINELAND,  NEW 


7 


.50 

per 
100 
up. 
lERSEY 


For  CHICK  LEADERSHIP 
^  and  PROFITS 


Longeneckeris  guality  chicks  are 
backed  by  20  years  of  careful  breed¬ 
ing  for  egg  size  and  production. 
Strong,  healthy  chicks  from  money¬ 
making  breeders.  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks. 
New  Hampshire  Reds  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Try  our  high  quality 
chicks  this  year.  They  will  please 
you.  Order  early  and  save.  DIS¬ 
COUNT  allowed  on  advance  orders. 

PRICES  $8.50  AND  UP. 

Write  for  free  circular  today. 
C-M-LONOENECKEa  ,, 

Box  60,  El jT.«itiiTirTovrx.  Pa. 


BUY 


mcKs 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

AH  Breeders  tested  for  B.W.D.  Stained  antigen  method. 
HANSON  Foundation  lOO  500  1000 

Large  Type  White  Ijeghoms _ $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

Everpay  Str.  Brown  Leghorns _  7.50  37.50  75. 

Barred  &  White  Books  _  8.00  40.00  80. 

R.  L  &  New  Hamp.shire  Beds _  8,00  40.00  80. 

White  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Orps. _  8.00  40.00  80. 

Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed _  7.00  35.00  70. 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery  guar.  Cir,  TOEE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
Box  A.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Electric  Hatched : 


100  5nn 


jnOM 


Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Ijeghorns _ $8.  $40.  $80. 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  1.  Reds _ 8.  40.  80. 

Red-Rocks Cross.N.  H.  Rcd,s.Wh.&BI. Min.  9.  45.  90. 

Assorted  $7.00-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD 
Whole  Blootl  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled,  imder 
my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  &  Thursday 
of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash  or  COD. 
Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our  Breeds. 
Farm  and  Hatchery.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 


F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LARGE  ENGLISH 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

We  are  direct  importers 
of  TOM  BARRON 
White  Leghorns.  Our 
Breeders  are  on  moun¬ 
tain  range. 


CHICK  PRICES  ARE  $8.50  per  100. 


ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM  RICHF°ELD.  PA 


TAKE  NOTICE 


RICHFIELD  HATCHERY’S 
Quality  Chicks — Antigen  Test 

Werner's  English  Strain  50  lOO  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Ijpghoms  _ $3.75  $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

Bar.  Books  &  R.  I.  Reds _  4.00  8.00  40.00  80. 

A.s.st’d  Breeds  -  3.15  6.30  31. .50  63. 

Grade  A  White  Ijoghoms,  $8 — 100;  Grade  A  Rocks  & 
Red.s,  $8.50.  Hatched  from  hee.lthy  breeders.  Free 
Illn.st, rated  Circular.  100%  delivery. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  20,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


RIO  CHERRY  HILL 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  Cash  or  C.O.D.  .$7.50  per  100;  $75.00-1000. 
Blood  Te.sted  for  B.W.D.  Foundation  Bred  on  our 
Farm.  I'arcei  Po.st  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  circular  and  prices  on  Brown  IjCghom.s. 
Barred  Rocks  and  New  Hampshires,  and  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.,  Box  A.  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


Hollywood  cmcKS 

Hollywood  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Chicks, 
Bred  for  size  and  egg  production.  Write  for  Free 
Circular.  $7.50  per  100:  $75.00  per  1000. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  22,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


OIRK'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

•oe  Tvpo  100  500  1000 

C.  White  ijeghoms  - $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

C.  Bar.  and  Wh.  Rocks.  B.  I.  Rcd.s  7.50  37.^  75. 

C.  New  Hampshire  Beds - 8.00  40.00  W. 

orted  $6.50.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.W.D.  WnW 
Free  cir.  giving  full  details  of  our  breeder.s.  100%  Irro 

-  ^  CUIDI/iC’’''**'*'*'” 


nmil  T-DV  {TARM  a. 


BABY  CHICKS  '^blo^d-testId 

CAsb  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  Wh.  Ijeghoms _ $7.50  $37.50  $70.W 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds _  8.00  40.00  80^ 

Assorted  $6.50-100.  Safe  arrival  PP.  Circular  FRETj- 

NIEMOND'S  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa- 


V 
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All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  PHillorum  Disease  (B.W.  D.)  ~-y- 
T  hy  tKe  Official  State  testing  agency 
of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with' 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested  . 

within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

^^ELL  BREDA^^WELL  BREEDER?^ 

■ 'Never  a  week  without  a  hatch."  VVe  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Catalogue. 

25  years  shipping  Quality  Chicks. 

iail  Brothers  Box  59.  Kallingford,  Conn.  161.645-5 


U: 


vi/IWIRPORT  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Get  the  FACTS  .  .  .  how  you 
can  make  more  money  with 
Fairport  Chicks.  Our  .strict 
breeding  and  liloodtesting  pro¬ 
gram  is  your  prolit  insurance 
.  .  .  because  Fairport  breed¬ 
ers  are  bred  for  size  and  egg 
production.  9  I’rofltable  breeds. 
Before  yon  invest  ...  In¬ 
vestigate  ! 

NEW  CATALOG 

FREE 

Write  today  for 
Bip:  FREE  Catalog 
and  low  prices. 

Box  44. 


FREE 


a  TWO 
WKKKS 
StJI'FBY  OF  P'FKI) 
BY  OROBItING 
YOUR  CHICKS  3 
WKKKS  IN  AD¬ 
VA  NCK 


ttIRPORT  HATCHERY^KS 


TOLMAN  Plymouth  ROCKS 

MAY  CHICKS  -  $10.00  Per  100 
HATCHING  EGGS  -  $6.00  Per  100 

All  Effg.s  used  from  My  Own  Rreeders.  100%  State 
Tasted  (IkW.D.  free.)  Tube  Afiplut. 

My  White  Hocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  liroilers  and  Capons.  Special  prices  on  large 
orders.  SPECIALIZE — One  lireed.  One  Grade  at  One 
Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  „„cKKii..'='«Ass. 


THOROBRED'jflllfK^ 

LIVEowfLAY*  ^illVI\J 


,  w-»  I  81%  of  our 

Customer -rroven!  orders  are 
from  old  customers.  They  know  from  expe¬ 
rience  that  our  chicks  are  best. 

19  YEARS  selective  breed  improvement. 
Our  big.  husky  cliicks  from  northern-grown 
breeders  are  bred  for  livability,  fast  growth, 
high  egg  production. 

Supervised  breeders  'with  over  500  pedigree 
cockerels  head  our  matings — from  It.  O.  P. 
sires  and  dams  ■with  records  240  to  317  eggs. 

Over  100  Official  Egg-laying  Contest  Records  in  1935 
— N.  Y.,  Pa.,  it.  I.,  N.  j..  Me.— up  to  301  eggs. 

Rated  Highest  Breeder  (with  4  different  breeds)  In 
PotUtry  Item  Breeder  Award.  50  pullets  laid  11,633 
6ggs— 24.37  ounces  per  dozen. 

OUR  1936  CHICKS — 14  popular  breeds — are  directly 
related  to  high  egg-laying  record  pens.  Write  today 
lor  mteresting  new  catalog  of  Sohwegler’s  blood-tested 
'’"’I'it.v  clucks  at  low  prices. 

SCHWEGLER*S  HATCHERY,  208  Northampton,  Bulfalo,  N.  Y. 


LIVE-PAY 

CHICKS 


$40.00  $80.00 


WRiTr  entirely  in  Electric  Incubators. 

FRFp  OFFER  SHOWN  ON  LATEST 

rntt  CATALOG.  100  .500  1000 

Ra'rf®  J™®  Wliite  Iveghorns..$8.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  _  .  8.00 

K  I.  Reds  _  8  00 

^ew  Hampshire  Reds  _ "I  gioo 

Heavy  Mixed  _  _  _  _  7  00 

Staineti  antige'n 

from  this  Jf  7®  delivery  Oasli  or  C.O.D.  Order  direct 
in  inis  ad  if  you  so  desire. 

C-  P-  LEISTER, 


8.00 

40.00 

80.00 

8.00 

40.00 

80.00 

9.00 

45.00 

90.00 

7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

Box  A, 


McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


big  ENGLISH  TTPE 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds _  8.00  80 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _  9.00  90 

Mixed  Chicks  _  7.00  70 

,  Breeders  Bloodtested.  100%  live  arrival 

inu.,  ...  postpaid.  FRKE  CirctUar. 
JOHN^HADEL  poultry  farm  &  HATCHERY 
_ McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 

Banker’s  Oualitv _  Baby  chicks  and  pullets 

blood  leviwt  A  T  carefully  selected. 

torstrlVii  V  eedei-s.  Large  type  White  Leghorns.  Bar¬ 
red  PK-m7'„7  ff^rmpshire  Reds.  Hubbard  strain.  Bar- 
^  iid  Whit»  V ’Iff  Orpingtons.  White  Run- 

FUOX  Pon  "''■d®  f"®  Prices.  GOOD- 

_ _ ^  POULTRY  FARM,  Earle  Banker,  Oansville,  N.Y. 

Atl  MAMPSHIRE  RED  CHICKS 

Um  blood-tested  by  the  tube  agglutina- 

™  Personal  supervision  with  every  order. 

THE  HISCOCK  HATCHERY,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

Older  ve  HampsLilres 

StoS  ‘'ro'"  O'*®  ffoebs  of  New  Hamp- 

*eiL^rne^^7  I  uRorum  tested  flock.  Set  from  eggs 
further  ^'^®  dozen.  Write  for 

_  ®®  iPformation.  JESSE  MURRAY.  Penacook.  N.  H. 

'•fheo  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 

«  io  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


HILLPOTe-jSb'CHICKS 


QUICK  MATURING— HEAVY  LAYERS 

Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 
Standard  —  Special— Super  Matings 
You’ll  take  a  Leghorns — Rocks—Reds 

lively  interest  in  FROM  MASTER  BRED  STRAINS 

these  beauties  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D. 

S.  C.  W.  Le|;horns:  Hollywood — Tancred — 
Oakdale  Strains.  Barred  Rocks:  Thompson — 
Bishop  Strains.  R.  I.  Reds:T ompkins — ^Knicker¬ 
bocker  Strains.  New  Hampshires. 
Hillpot-Quality  are  bred  for  high  livability  and 
rapid  growth.  Real  money  makers. 

W.F.HILLPOT.  129  Milford  Rd. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  MONEY  MAKING  P0ULTRY\y 


Day  Old  Chicks  — 

3  Weeks  Old  Chicks 

4  to  12  Weeks  Old 

Pullets 

100%  Live  Delivery 
Write  quick  for  low 
1936  prices 


ABOOKTODAY 


I 


0ff/£MLBl00MTSTTDCH[Clg 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

CPCAIJII  Af^PDEniTTn  CLEAN  by  the  Univer.rity  of  New  Hampshire:  No  K. 

LwIHL  HvunLlyl  I  LU  w.  D.  Reactors  for  10  years:  Bred  for  Vitality:  Fast 
growth:  'Well  Feathering:  Early  Maturity:  Big  egg  Ib-oduction:  Large  egg  size:  Ixs-s 
i5roodines.s :  Kggs  come  direct  from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  from  master  Breed¬ 
ing  Fiock  of  3.000  choice  University  Accredited  birds.  Chicks  are  regular  18c  and  20c 
chick  Quality. 

PRICE:  $13.75  Per  lOO  —  S135  Per  lOOO 

PCNNA  QTATF  QIIPFDI/ICFn  New  namp.shire  Red  Chicks  are  always  of 
our  tnilOtU  uniform  quality  and  can  be  depended  upon 
to  make  real  profits.  Every  breeding  bird  is  State  Selected:  State  I>eg  Banded:  State 
Blood  Tested:  These  Chicks  will  put  profit  into  your  egg  basket  ne.xt  Fall  and 
Winter.  They  are  from  True  Type  Big  Bodied  Birds  vrith  the  lay  bred  into  them. 

PRICE:  $10.25  Per  lOO  —  $100  Per  lOOO 

Add  Vic  for  orders  less  than  100  chicks:  We  prepay  jiost.  and  guar.  100%  live  arrival. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

BOX  A  —  LEWISTOWN,  PENNA. 

“Largest  State-Supervised  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania" 


lawn  large  chicks 

BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


w 

Extra  Quality! 


100  500  1000 


HATCHES  EVERY  MON.&THURS. 

Wh.  I.ieghorns,  Wh.  Wyandottes.  Brown  Leghorn.s  J 

R.  1.  Red.s,  Barred  Rocks.  Wh.  Rocks.  Bulf  Rocks  )  »w.uu  »mu. 

Black  Winorcas  and  Anconas  _  8.50  42.50  85. 

Buff  &  White  Minorcas  &  N.  H.  Reds  _  9.00  45.00  90. 

White  and  Black  Giants  _ 10.00  50.00  100. 

Assorted  _ , _  7.00  33.00  65. 


All  Breeders  Blood-Te.stcd  by  antigen  method.  100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  You  can  pay  more  .  .  .  but  you 
can't  buy  better  Chicks  at  any  price.  WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  CASH  DISCOUNT  AND  24  PAGE  CATALOG. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  T.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  A,  McAUsterville,  Pa. 


CAREFULLY  CULLED  BLOOD  TESTED  CHIX 

FULL  BRED  SELECTED  BREEDERS,  EXCELLENT  QUALITY,  SAFE  ARRIVAL 
GUARANTEED.  ORDER  NOW.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG.  25  50  100  500  1  000 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns  - $2.25  $4.25  $8.00  $38.75  $75.00 

Buff  or  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  _ 2.25  ‘  -- 

Bar.  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks:  Wh.Wyand.,  R.  I.  Reds& New  Hamp.  2.50 
New  Hampshires  (Red)  Grade  A,  guaranteed  livability. 

White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  _ 4.00 

White  or  Black  Giants  _ 2.75 

Heavy  Assorted  _ 2.25 

Light  Assorted  _ 2.00 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  PORT  TREVORTON,  PA. 


2.25 

4.50 

S.50 

41.25 

80.00 

2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

3.00 

5.75 

11.00 

53.75 

105.00 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

73.75 

145.00 

2.75 

5.50 

10.50 

51.25 

100.00 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

38.75 

75.00 

2.00 

4.00 

7.50 

36.75 

70.00 

IIRVIEW 


.*oa»**y 


All  breeders  closely  culled  and  blood-tested. 
A  careful  vitality  test  Is  also  made  with 
ohicks  and  ducklings  from  all  flocks. 

Heavy  Eng.W.  Legs.,  hensweighing  upto6  lbs. apiece 
crossed  with  a  N.Y.  Stateftock  50  100  500  1000 

of  highest  official  egg  records  $5.00  $9  $42  $85 

New  Hamp.  Reds  (Hubbard’s) 

Bar.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes 

Buff  Orpingtons  _  5.50  10  45  90 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes _ 6.00  II  50  95 

Mammoth  Pekin,  White  or  Fawn  and  White  Indian  Kunner 
Ducklings:  12,  $2.05;  25,  $5.25;  50,  $10.00;  100,  $19.00. 
Shipments  are  prepaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


100%  live  arrivaipostpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  luu  500  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns__$8.00  $40.00  $80. 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rox-R.  I.  Reds& Wh.  Wyand.  8.00  40.00  80. 
N.  Hampshire  Reds  &  Wh.  Minorcas..  9.00  45.00  90. 
H.  Mix  $7.  Hatches  every  MON.  &  THUIl.  Electric  Hatch¬ 
ed.  All  Breeders  on  Free  range.  Blood  tested  by  antigen 
method,  carefully  culled,  under  my  personal  supervision. 
Write  for  free  catalog  or  order  direct  from  ad. 
THE  McALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY. 

Edgar  C.  Leister.  Owner.  Box  A,  McAUsterville,  Pa. 


JUNIATA  CHICKS.  Order  your  cluck$  now  for 
Mar.,  Apr.,  &  May  from  the  oldest,  largest  and 
best  equipped  Leghorn  Farm  in  this  section,  direct 
importers  of  large  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN 
Photos  of  Farm  &  Stock  sent  FREE.  Write  todav, 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Richfield. Pa. 


type  heavy  producing  Barron  ,  I  eLCCTRICALLV  HATCHCDl 


CH  ICKS 


Large 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
(iRIoodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen  Method.) 
Extra  quality  chicks  for  Mav  delivery  at  $  9.00  per  100; 
$43.50  per  MO;  $85.00  per  1000.  Cliicks  190%  live  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 


Robert  L.CIbuier, 


SPRUNGER’S  SEXED  CHICKS 

e  Buy  with  confidence  from  America’s  leading  sexer. 
Sexed  Chicks  from  my  own  Special  White  Leghorns. 
Ducklings:  and  Poults.  Leghorn  Cockerels — 3c.  Writi 

ELAM  SPRUNGER.  Box  40.  BINGHAMTON.  N.Y. 


Cash  or  C  O.  D  iiHl%  Uve  del  100  500  1000 

Large  ’Type  S.  C  White  Leghorns,  _$7. 50  $37.50  $75. 

Barret!  &  White  Rox.  11.  1  Reds..  8.00  40.00  80. 

New  Hamp.shire  Reds  _  9.00  45.00  90. 

Heavy  Mixed  _  7.00  35.00  70. 

Hatch  ilon.  &  Thurs  Cat.  on  Special  Matings,  etc  FREE. 
SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  H  ATCH  E  RY,  Box  A,  Cocolamus.Pa. 


— -BX..A.CK  l^EGHORN  CHICKS— 
LIVE.  LAY.  PAY.  Mo  pickonts  !■  piJInlii.  dreatar-freo. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A.  PITTSTOWN,  M.  J. 


LEGHORN  CHICKS,  large  and  low  prices.  TOM 
BARRON  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


iRANSBSS. 

93%  Livability 

GUARANTEED  FIRST  4  WEEKS 

Any  chick, s  lost  in  excess  of  2%  during  first  4 
weeks  will  be  replaced  free  or  we  will  refund  the 
purchase  iirice  if  desired.  We  could  not  make  this 
Guarantee  year  after  year  if  our  chicks  did  not 
piSsess  unusual  vigor. 

44,000  Pullorum-Tested  Breeders 

Itargest  officially  tested  flock  in  the  TJ.  S.  found 
190%  free  from  reactors.  Tills  strain  has  made 
.steatly  progre.ss  for  27  years -- from  45  hens  to 
44,9(10  breeders.  Generations  of  scientific  breeding 
liave  given  our  .strain  outstanding  vigor,  large  size 
and  heavy  egg  production. 

3  lb.  Broilers  at  10  Weeks 
50%  Production  at  6  Months 

straight  R.  I.  Reds  from  Trapnested  Pedigreed 
strain. 

Rock- Red  Cross  for  Barred  Broilers  and  Roasters. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

ROUTE  II, 
WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


REDBIU  FARM 


MAKS  ■lasinii 


rmrKS  certified  leghorns.  CERTIFIED 
Barred  Rocks  and  New  Hampshires. 
Superior  Quality  with  vigor,  livability,  fast  growth, 
extra  good  production  of  large  eggs  bred  into  them. 

RFH  Rnrif  pullets  and  cockerels. 

Wonderful  for  Layers  or  for 
fRn^I5  RRPTIQ  barred  broilers  or  roasters. 
VIVL/OO-DlVlliL/ij  Qg{  Qm.  poitjer  and  Prices  Now. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  A,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


C  H  Rl  STI ES  WeivJfampsJUres 

Ab°vS?SPIZZERINKTUM 


29,350  Selected,  Native 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BREEDERS 
100%  Pullorum-Tested  — NO  REACTORS 
The  famous  SPIZZERINKTUM  strain 
atxiunding  in  surplus  vitality  and  vigor. , 

Chicks  from  this  strain  will  give  you  early- 
maturing  pullets  that  can  stand  up  tmder 
heavy  production.  Easy  to  raise. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  55,  KINGSTON,  N.  H, 


Healthy  —  Vigorous  —  No  B.W.D.  Fully  Guaranteed. 
BIG  TYPE  'Trapnested  White  Ix'ghorns  —  Fro.stproof 
Brown  Ijcghoms  —  Giant  Black  Minorcas— Partridge, 
White  Barred  Rocks  —  Columbian  &  White  Wyandottes 
—  Reds  &  N.  H.  Reds  —  Sexed  chicks  —  Free  Catalog. 
CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALLKILL.  N.Y. 


I 


■AYLOR’S  CHICKS 

— Dependable  layers — Fast  growing,  12  popular 
varieties.  Blood-tested.  Also  Cross  Breeds  anti 
day  old  pullets,  FREE  CATALOG. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  Box  12,  Liberty,  N.  Y, 


Day  old  or  Started  Chicks,  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  growing  pullets — New  Hampshire 
State  Accredited  flock.  All  breeders  100%  State 
tested  BWD  free,  no  reactors.  Money  back  satisfac¬ 
tion  guarantee.  Free  Catalog.  Write  MELVIN  MOUL, 
BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire 


RARRON  leghorn  chicks,  large  type,  ex- 
V.F  11  cellent  layers.  Have  imported  and 
bred  this  strain  exclusivelv  for  21  vears. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


fUIflfC  Tom  Barron  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires, 
'"'***' R.  I.  Reds  and  Bar.  Rocks.  Low  Prices. 
WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS.  Box  B,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


III?  §1  SI  Ills  Ills  Ills 

Ills  A  3-TIME  III! 
||l|  WINNER  |||l 

Ills  ms  Ilfs  nn  til 

First  Prize  exhibit  at  Poultry  Industries 
Exposition  in  New  York,  Feb.  4-8,  1936, 
with  40  contestants.  Also  our  ten  entries 
of  chicks  at  this  Exposition  placed  First 
to  Fifth  among  175  entries.  At  Trenton 
Agricultural  Show,  Kerr's  W.  Leghorn 
entry  was  First.  Kerr  birds  prove  their 
laying  ability  in  contests.  Take  the 
record.  All  breeders  carefully  culled, 
banded  and  blood-tested.  28  ■years  of 
fair  dealing  and  a  definite  bree£ng  pro¬ 
gram.  Write  for  Kerr  free  Chick  Book 
and  advance  order  discount  offer. 

Ken  Chickeries,  Zne* 

21  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  i. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden;  N.Y. — Binghamton,  Middletown, 
Schenectady.  East  Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. 
— Lancaster.  Scranton:  Mass. — West  Springfield, 
Lewell;  Conn. —  Danbury,  Norwich;  Del.— 
Selbyvilte.  (Addrees  Dept.  21  •) 
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\t’s  to  Be 


A  Canning  Contest  1 


r 


The  modern  pressure  cooker  makes  the  canning  of  vegetables  much  simpler  than  in  the  old 
days,  besides  helping  to  keep  the  kitchen  cooler  by  holding  the  steam  inside  the  cooker. 


/Vk-  QRQCL  UUCKtTT 


CONTEST  TIME  is  here  again  for  us  and 
our  Grange  friends,  and  we  have  an  idea 
that  this  year’s  contest  is  going  to  be  the  most 
popular  one  that  we  have  ever  put  on  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  State  Grange.  And  that’s  saying  a 
lot!  Last  year’s  molasses  cookie  contest  was 
entered  by  nearly  3000  farm  cooks,  and  from 
June  to  December  New  York  State  farm  kitchens 
were  filled  with  delicious  smells  of  molasses  cook¬ 
ies  “like  mother  used  to  make.”  And  the  bread 
and  cake  baking  contests  of  previous  years  were 
big  affairs,  too. 

Of  all  the  many  activities  in  which  American 
Agriculturist  takes  part,  we  can  honestly  say  that 
we  get  the  most  enjoyment  out  of  these  contests. 
In  the  first  place,  we  feel  that  they  have  a  real 
value  because  they  encourage  high  culinary  stand¬ 
ards  ;  and,  second,  we  know  that  each  year  they 
give  hundreds  of  Granges  a  jolly  evening,  full 
of  excitement  and  fun  in  judging  their  members’ 
entries. 

This  year  we  have  decided  on  a  canning  contest 
because  up  until  now  we  have  had  all  baking  con¬ 
tests,  and  we  think  it  is  time  to  bring  the  best 
farm  canners  into  the  spotlight ;  also,  canning  for 
the  contest  will  not  have  to  be  a  last-minute  job 
as  in  the  case  of  baking  bread,  cake,  and  cookies. 
And,  finally,  spring  is  here  and  our  thoughts  turn 
naturally  to  farm  gardens  and  their  possibilities 
for  healthful  winter  meals. 

Next  to  the  pleasure  of  having  fresh  fruits 


and  vegetables  out  of  the  farm  garden  is  the  thrill 
of  seeing  cellar  shelves  stocked  with  row  on  row 
of  neat  jars,  all  waiting  to  do  their  bit  during 
those  long  months  when,  as  the  Erench  sa3^  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  soil  “pushes”.  With  the  growth  of 
■canneries  and  the  development  of  frozen  foods, 
the  art  of  home  canning  is  gradually  dying  out  in 
the  cities.  On  the  farms,  however,  just  the  op¬ 
posite  is  true,  not  only  because  home  canned 
goods  are  cheaper  than  commercial  canned  goods, 
when  there  is  a  garden  to  draw  on,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  the  flavor  of  good  home  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  cannot  be  surpassed. 

This  contest,  like  those  in  the  past,  is  state-wide 
and  open  to  all  Grange  women.  State  Master 
Cooper  has  delegated  Chairmen  of  Service  and 
Hospitality  Committees  to  take  charge  of  the  con¬ 
test.  In  all,  there  will  be  a  series  of  three  con¬ 
tests  —  local,  Poniona,  and  State.  The  first  con¬ 
tests  to  be  held  will  be  the  local  ones  by  Subordi¬ 
nate  Granges,  and  the  woman  who  wins  first  prize 
in  her  local  contest  will  then  be  eligible  to  com¬ 
pete  in  her  Pomona  contest  with  other  Subordi¬ 
nate  Grange  contest  winners.  Pomona  contest 
winners  are  to  match  each  other  in  a  final  State 
contest,  to  be  held  during  State  Grange  session 
next  December. 

% 

Prizes 

IN  PREVIOUS  contests,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  has  offered  three  cash  prizes  to  the  three 


THIS  IS  VERY 
IMPORTANT 

To  all  Grange  members  and  officers: 

WE  ARE  making  one  big  change  in  handling 
this  year’s  contest,  so  that  it  will  be  simpler 
to  manage.  Instead  of  mailing  score  cards  to 
Grange  Chairmen  of  Service  and  Hospitality 
Committees,  to  be  distributed  to  Grange  mem¬ 
bers,  we  are  going  to  publish  a  large  size 
score  card  and  questionnaire  in  American 
Agriculturist  sometime  in  May  or  early  in 
June.  Watch  for  this  score  card.  Cut  it  out 
and  put  it  away  carefully  until  it  is  time  for 
your  Subordinate  Grange  contest.  The  ques¬ 
tionnaire  attached  to  it  must  be  carefully  fill¬ 
ed  out  at  that  time  and  entered  with  your  cans 
of  fruit  and  vegetable.  No  entries  will  be 
eligible  unless  accompanied  by  a  score  card. 

ALTHOUGH^  you  do  not  have  to  be  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  American  Agriculturist  to  enter  the 
contest,  we  would  naturally  like  to  have  all 
contestants  take  our  paper,  not  only  because 
we  know  you  will  enjoy  reading  it,  but  also 
because  it  makes  it  easier  for  us  to  conduct 
this  contest  when  we  can  talk  directly  to  you. 
If  you  plan  to  enter  the  contest,  be  sure  to 
save  this  announcement  and  watch  for  the 
score  card  and  further  articles  on  the  contest. 
Grange  Service  and  Hospitality  Committee 
Chairman  will  receive  additional  instructions 
from  us  about  May  1st. 

IF  POSSIBLE,  we  would  like  to  receive  before 
May  1st,  from  each  Pomona  Service  and  Hos¬ 
pitality  Committee  Chairman,  a  list  of  all  the 
Subordinate  Grange  Service  and  Hospitality 
Committee  Chairmen  in  her  county.  Will  you 
please  mail  these  to:  Canning  Contest  Editor, 
American  Agriculturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 


high  winners  in  the  final  State  contest.  This  year 
we  are  going  to  offer  twenty  cash  prizes  for  the 
State  contest,  as  follows : 


Eirst  prize  .  $25.00 

Second  prize  .  10.00 

Third  prize . 

Fourth  prize  .  3-00 

Fifth  prize .  2.00 


and  $1.00  each  to  the  fifteen  next  highest  win¬ 
ners.  Besides  these  cash  prizes,  there  will  be 
many  attractive  merchandise  prizes  given  to  State 
and  County  winners  by  various  commercial  com¬ 
panies.  Just  what  these  will  be  has  not  3'et  been 
decided,  but  last  year  a  dozen  companies  gave 
prizes  and  there  will  be  about  that  mam’’  award¬ 
ing  them  this  year.  In  the  case  of  Pomona  con¬ 
tests.  we  are  making  a  chanee  this  3"ear  in  the 
distribution  of  these  merchandise  prizes.  Instead 
of  awarding  all  of  them  to  the  two  or  three  high 
Pomona  winners,  they  will  be  distributed  among 
the  ten  highest  winners  in  each  Pomona  contest. 
We  are  making  this  change  because  maim  of  the 
Granges  in  the  past  have  felt  that  it  was  unfaii" 
to  give  all  of  the  prizes  to  just  a  few  persons. 
Subordinate  Grange  contest  prizes  will  as  usual 
be  arranged  for  locally  bv  each  Grange. 

Contest  Rules 

1.  Each  contestant  is  to  enter  in  her  Subordi¬ 
nate  Grange  Contest  i  quart  of  fruit  and  i 
quart  of  a  non-acid  vegetable  (this  includes  all 
vegetables  except  tomatoes,  which  are  omitted 
because  they  are  canned  like  fruitV  Since  there 
is  no  one  product  which  grows  equally  well  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  zve  arc  leaving  the  choice  of 
the  fruit  and  vegetahlr  to  he  canned  entirely  up 
to  each  contestant.  While  we  hope  that  as  many 
women  as  possible  will  be  able  to  can  home¬ 
grown  or  locally  produced  products,  this  is  not 
a  requirement. 

2.  All  entries  must  be  this  season’s  pack.  As 
the-  local  contests  need  not  start  until  the  latter 
part,  of  July,  or  August,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
time  to  can  earlv  summer  products.  Any  con¬ 
testant  who  wishes  to  varv  her  entrv  for  the 
Pomona  contests  ( to  be  held  from  the  latter  part 
of  August  up  until  Novem-  (Turn  to  Page  27) 
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^^orld  Neu'.y  ^akes  Styles 


This  year’s  styles  immediately  reflect  the  world’s  news.  The  Chinese 
motif  appears  in  the  coolie  hat  and  mandarin  collar,  while  the  Spanish 
makes  itself  known  in  the  bolero  jacket  and  belted  sash.  With  all  these 
Old  World  interests  there  are  many  styles  which  we  might  designate  as 
thoroughly  American  with  their  wholesome  and  general  usefulness. 

Jacket  costumes  always  serve  a  double  purpose  because  they  may  be 
worn  with  or  without  a  top  coat.  Raglan  shoulders  retain  their  popularity 
because  they  are  easy  to  make,  and  are  becoming  in  line.  Novelty  cot¬ 
tons,  linens  or  pastel  tub  silks  will  be  in  the  center  of  the  fashion  picture 
for  late  Spring  and  Summer  wear.  Plain  or  crepe  silk  print  are  most 
important  at  present. 

BOLERO  DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2696  in  navy  blue  wool  crepe  with 
carrot  shade  silk  crepe  blouse  interprets  the  modern  craving  for  color 
contrast.  Pattern  sizes  are  12,  14,  16,  18  and  20  years.  Size  16  requires 
3)4  yards  of  39-inch  material  with  1  yard  of  39-inch  contrasting  for  dress 
and  jacket. 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2573  was  originally  carried  out  in  pale  grey 
crepe  with  wine-red  crepe  collar  and  tie.  Pattern  sizes  are  14,  16,  18 
years,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch 
material  with  %  yard  of  39-inch  contrasting. 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2674  with  its  two-way  neck  line  (with  or 
without  scarf)  is  adaptable  to  many  fabrics.  Pattern  comes  in  sizes  16, 
18  years,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust.  Size  36  requires  3%  yards 
of  39-inch  material  for  long  sleeved  dress. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address  and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps.  Address  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  12  cents  more 
if  you  want  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  new  Spring  Catalog. 


Aunt  Janefs  Favorite  Recipe 

HARVARD  BEETS 

Dice  12  small  cooked  beets.  Mix  thoroughly  cup  sugar  with  % 
j  tablespoon  cornstarch  or  flour.  Add  Vz  cup  vinegar  and  let  boil  5  minutes. 
,  Pour  over  the  beets  and  let  stand  on  back  of  the  range  Vz  hour.  Just 
before  serving  add  2  tablespoons  butter.  If  vinegar  is  too  tart,  dilute 
with  water. 


Speed 


•  The  Model  X  above  is  pow¬ 
ered  by  the  famous  Brigg's  dc 
Stratton  4-cycle  Gas  Engine. 

S  ELECTRIC  MODELS  AT  POPULAR  PRICES 


DOUBLE  TUB  WALLS 

to  keep  water  hot  longer 

STEEL  CHASSIS 

to  make  Speed  Queen 
strongest  washer 

BOWL-SHAPED  TUB 

to  turn  out  clean,  fast  wash 

SAFETY-ROLL  WRINGER 

for  maximum  safety  and 
efficiency 

BRIGGS  &  STRATTON 
4  CYCLE  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

for  easy  starting  and 
smooth  running 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the 
Speed  Queen  can  be  purchased  at 
a  price  that  represents  a  substan¬ 
tial  cnsh  saviiif;  to  you  ...  a 
price  that  will  make  you  wonder 
why  anyone  should  buy  any  other 
washer  than  a  Speed  Queen. 
Write  the  factory  for  complete 
"X  descriptive  literature. 


BARLOW  &  SEELIG  MFO.  CO. 


OEEEiV 


RIPON, WISCONSIN 


For  Patrons  Only 


REAL 


SAVINGS 

SERVICE 

PROTECTION 


Automobile  Insurance  at  Cost 

Find  out  how  much  you  can 
save !  Mail  this  advertisement 
and  description  of  your  car 
(make,  type,  year,  list  price, 

to  the 

National  Grange  Mutual 
Liability  Company 

Keene  New  Hampshire 

or  see  your  local  Grange  agent,  at  once. 


YARNS 


Highest  grade  and  lowest  price  yams  in 
America.  Sen  d  for  400  FREE  sam  pies.  Y arn 
Novelty  Co.  (42-BR)  N.  9th  St.,  Phila.  Pa. 


E  TO  PROPOSE 

It’s  time  to  go  mod¬ 
em!  Give  up  the  hard 
work  of  washing  by  hand. 
Propose  to  your  husband 
ask  for  a  new  power  washer 
with  a  famous  Briggs  8C  Stratton 
4 -cycle  Gasoline  Motor  .  .  .  . 
Modem  washers  do  the  heaviest 
farm  wash  easily.  Their  motors 
start  instantly,  are  simple  to  oper¬ 
ate,  and  absolutely  dependable. 

Over  a  half  million  farm  women 
swear  by  these  motors — and  you’ll 
find  them  on  most  washers  .  .  . 
Ask  your  dealer  for  a  demon¬ 
stration  .  .  .  Propose  Today! 


EASY  STARTiNO  DEPENOABtE 

GASOLINE  MOTORS 


MiLWAUkEC  •  WlSCCKS'N 


PAPERYOURHOME 

ybr  . 

9(y 


Ton  can  paper  the  av¬ 
erage  room  with  high  j 
grade,  artistic  wall 
paper  for  as  little  as 
90  cents — by  bnving  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not  the 
usual  small  mail  order 
catalog  but  a  large  book 
showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceiling' 
and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  76  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


he 

der  iTs>.4J 


AT  FIRST 
SNEEZE 


LANE'S  T.'fff,, 

Sugar  Coated  •  Easy  to  Take 
24  TABLETS  ...  25  CENTS 


FILMS  DEVELOPED 


Any  size.  25c  coin,  includ¬ 
ing  two  enlargements. 

CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  829,  LaCrosse,  Wiscoosin 

BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS.  Roll  Developed, 
8  guaranteed  glistening  prints.  2  enlargements.  25c. 
American  Photo  Ser.,  2946- D  Nicollet,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Rolls  Dcvdoped*  professional  enlargements  and 
8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  Prints.  25c  cola 
RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE,  La  Crosse.  Wisconsin. 


NOT  THE 
NEWeSTl 


BUT  ONE  OF 
THE  NICEST! 

— X 


PLENTY  OF 
ROOMS  WTTH 
BATH  AT 


SINGLE  DOUBLE 

1000  ROOMS  WITH  BATH 

Three  blocks  from  largest  department 
stores,  Empire  State  Building.Two  outo 
entrances.  Nightly  concerts.  Conser¬ 
vative  clientele.  Special  weekly  rates. 
No  charge  for  cribs  or  cots  for  little  tots. 

Album  M  Guffersoo,  Monog^r 


PRINCE  GEORGE  HOTEL 


r 


14  EAST  28Tn  STBEET 

ISE'W  YORK 
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WHAT  DEXTROSE  IS- 

Dextrose  is  a  sugar,  tKe  normal 
sugar  of  the  human  body.  From 
Dextrose  comes  the  energy  we  need 
to  breath,  to  walk,  to  talk . . .  yes, 
even  to  think.  Dextrose  banishes 
fatigue,  balances  the  wear  and  re¬ 
pair  of  the  body.  In  Dextrose  is 


AND  WHAT  IT  MEANS 

glowing,  radiant  warmth  and 
food-energy.  And  of  greatest  im¬ 
portance,  Dextrose  is  instantly 
digested  —  in  fact,  it  is  immediately 
absorbed  by  the  bloodstream  with¬ 
out  need  of  digestive  effort.  Kre- 
mel  is  rich  in  Dextrose! 


Easter! 

By  Roberta  Symmes 

The  patient  hour  of  waiting, 

A  time  when  we  must  sow,  ■ 

It  never  simply  happens 
That  seeds  to  blossoms  grow: 

There  must  be  time  of  labor. 

Of  weeding  row  on  row. 

It  never  simply  happens 
That  bluebirds  blithely  sing. 

That  shadows  flee  and  skies  are  blue: 
There’s  winter’s  reckoning 
Ere  we  may  know  the  Easter  joy 
And  lovely  blossoming! 


Today  in 

Aunt  Janet’s  Garden 


The  Spring  Clean-up 


JUST  about  this  time  every  year  I  get 
uneasy  and  wonder  whether  I  can 
guess  right  about  the  time  to  take  the 
winter  covering  off  the  borders.  Al¬ 
ready  I  have  stirred  it  slightly  to  give 
the  little  tender  shoots  underneath  a 
breath  of  the  outside  world.  My  usual 
impulse  is  to  rake  the  bed  clean  at 
once,  but  I  know  that  this  won’t  do,  so 
I  do  as  I  am  told  and  rake  off  the 
heavier  part  first. 

Later  on,  when  I  see  there  is  no 
holding  the  plants  back,  I  lift  off  the 
rest  of  the  covering,  working  into  the 
soil  the  lightest  and  finest  particles. 
The  stalky  manure  which  has  served 
as  winter  covering  is  not  to  be  thrown 
away  or  burned,  but  is  to  go  into  that 
compost  pile  which  is  one  of  my  best 
garden  treasures.  It  will  be  covered 
lightly  with  soil  to  make  it  rot  down 
more  quickly  and  be  ready  for  my  fall 
gardening  activities  and  for  potting. 

This  has  been  a  very  trying  winter 
because  of  the  ice  and  sleet  crust  which 
kept  the  air  away  from  the  plants,  es¬ 
pecially  those  which  winter  over  with 
crowns,  —  the  columbine,  foxglove  and 
the  like. 

I  see  that  those  late  flowering  shrubs 
must  have  some  attention.  The  snow 
berries,  coral  berries,  Buddleia  ( sum¬ 
mer  lilac)  and  the  roses  will  not  lose 
this  year’s  bloom  if  I  cut  them  back  a 
little  now,  the  Buddleia  more  than  a 
little!  They  certainly  need  to  be  rid  of 
those  dead  inside  branches,  or  badly 
crossed  branches,  which  do  not  add 
anything  to  their  appearance. 

I  notice  too,  that  the  evergreens,  in 
spite  of  all  the  thaw,  begin  to  look  dry. 
'This  is  the  worst  time  of  the  year  for 
them,  as  the  sun  and  winds  combined, 
dry  them  out  rapidly.  So  I  gave  each 
shrub  a  good  pail  of  water  which  was 
held  in  by  the  saucer-shaped  depression 
left  there  when  the  plant  was  set  out. 
The  specialists  tell  us  that  evergreens 
suffer  more  from  dry  roots  in  winter 
and  early  spring  than  from  most  other 
causes. 


God  in  The  Garden 

By  Roberta  Symmes 


My  garden  is  so  fair  a  place. 

So  tranquil  and  so  rare  a  place. 
It  never  seems  to  spare  a  place 
For  doubt  or  fear. 


Where  dew  and  blossoms  share  a 
place,  ^ 

And  peace  and  courage  bear  a 
place. 

It  only  offers  prayer  a  place — 

For  God  is  there! 

I 


Yom  Can 

Ma^c  Them  ! 


Crochet  Glove  Kit  No.  B^OIO  comes 
in  colors  white,  chamois,  beige,  navy 
or  black.  The  kit  contains  enough 
fine  mercerized  boil-proof  crochet 
cotton  to  make  the  gloves  and  the 
instructions  for  making.  This  design 
is  especially  attractive.  Price  Z5c. 
Order  from  Embroidery  Dept., 
American  Agriculturist,  10  North 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 


Above — Collar  and  jabot  No.  BlfOlO 
would  add  a  touch  of  distinction  to 
any  dark  dress.  The  package  con¬ 
tains  a  fine  quality  highly  mercerized 
white  crochet  cotton  and  lacy  “turtle 
back”  braid,  which  looks  like  hand 
crochet  when  worked  together,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  the  collar  and  jabot. 
Directions  for  making  are  also  in¬ 
cluded.  Price  25c.  Order  from  Em¬ 
broidery  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry 
Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 


Below— “Wheel”  Collar  Crochet  Kit 
No.  BS7S3  contains  fine  quality  high¬ 
ly  mercerized  white  crochet  thread 
sufficient  to  complete  the  collar, 
with  directions  for  working  also  en¬ 
closed.  Smartly  dressed  women  now- 
a-days  appear  luith  a  touch  of  fine 
handwork  at  neck  and  on  sleeves. 
Price  of  this  kit,  35c.  Steel  crochet 
hook  No.  12  is  required.  10c  extra. 
Order  from  Embroidery  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  10  North 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y- 
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HOME  Tonics 

for  Spring  Fever 

More  Timely  Recipes  By  R.” 


Vegetable  Oyster  Chowder 
Fry  V2  pound  salt  pork,  cut  in  dice, 
until  golden  brown.  Dice  2  cups  pota¬ 
toes,  3  cups  vegetable  oyster,  add  to 
pork  cubes  and  drippings.  Add  barely 
enough  boiling  water  to  cover  and 
cook  until  tender.  Add  1  quart  rich 
milk,  salt  and  pepper  to  season  well. 
Serve  piping  hot  with  toeisted  crackers. 


Candied  Parsnips 

Boil  medium-sized  parsnips  30  min 
utes  in  barely  enough  slightly  saltec 
water  to  cover.  Place  in  shallow  greas 
ed  baking  pan,  dot  generously  witl 
butter  and  sprinkle  well  with  browi 
sugar.  Add  enoug] 
of  the  water  ii 
which  parsnips  wer 
boiled  to  cover 
Bake  in  moderat 
oven  until  tender 
The  liquor  wil 
evaporate  leaving  a  syrup  whicl 
should  be  basted  over  parsnips. 


Mother’s  Parsnips 

Dice  sufficient  parsnips  to  make  1 
quart;  cook  imtil  tender.  Add  1  pint 
rich  milk,  4  tablespoons  butter  and  salt 
and  pepper  to  season  well.  Serve  very 
hot. 

Parsnip  Supper  Balls 

Mash  well  2  cups  cooked  parsnips, 
combine  1  cup  mashed  potatoes,  1 
beaten  egg  and  1  cup  soft  bread 
crumbs.  Season  to  taste  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Form  mixture  into  balls  and 
fry  until  brown.  (Another  use  for  left¬ 
overs). 

Parsnips  au  gratin 

Chop  coarsely  cold  boiled  parsnips 
(left-overs  are  excellent),  season  with 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  To  each  pint 


of  chopped  parsnips  add  1  cup  milk  and 
1  tablespoon  butter.  Turn  into  greased 
casserole,  cover  deeply  with  equal  parts 
grated  cheese  and  cracker  crumbs  mix¬ 
ed  together.  Bake  in  moderate  oven 
until  golden  brown. 

Parsnip  Fries 

Boil  parsnips  in  salted  water  until 
barely  tender.  Drain,  roll  in  yellow 
cornmeal  and  fry  in  butter  until  golden. 
They  should  be  very  thoroughly  coated 
with  cornmeal  as  this  gives  them  a  de¬ 
lightful  crunchy  crust. 

Mock  Oyster  Stew 

Cook  %  cup  sliced  salsify  (vegetable 
oysters),  until  tender.  Add  1  cup  rich 
milk  to  vegetable  and  liquor,  1  table¬ 
spoon  butter  and  salt  and  pepper  to 
season.  Serve  with  little  oyster  crack¬ 
ers.  Serves  1  person  generously. 


Mock  Fried  Oysters 

Cut  chunks  from  large  vegetable 
oyster  roots  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  real  oysters.  Cook  in  salted  water 
until  barely  tender.  Dip  pieces  in  beaten 
egg,  roll  in  cracker  crumbs  and  fry  in 
butter  until  brown  and  crisp.  Dust 
lightly  with  pepper. 


Mock  Scalloped  Oysters 

Boil  sliced  salsify  or  oyster  plant 
until  tender.  Place  layer  of  salsify  in 
baking  dish,  then  layer  of  buttered 
crumbs.  Alternate 
until  dish  is  full, 
having  crumbs  on 
top.  Pour  1  pint 
rich  milk  seasoned 
with  salt,  pepper 
and  1  teaspoon 
onion  juice  over  all  and  bake  30  min¬ 
utes  in  moderate  oven. —  (H.  R.) 


It’s  to  Be  a  Canning  Contest ! 

( Continued  from  Page  24 ) 


ber)  and  for  the  State  Contest  in  De¬ 
cember  may  do  so  —  that  is,  if  a  wo¬ 
man  takes  first  prize  in  her  local  con¬ 
test  with  a  quart  of  cherries  and  a 
quart  of  peas,  she  may  either  enter  the 
same  thing  in  her  Pomona  and  State 
contests,  or  she  may  enter  some  of  her 
later  canned  goods,  such  as  a  quart  of 
peaches  and  a  quart  of  com. 

In  a  few  cases,  it  may  be  necessary 
for  the  judges  to  require  that  cans  be 
opened  to  decide  a  point  of  flavor. 
Therefore,  any  contestant  who  plans  to 
submit  the  same  thing  in  all  three  con¬ 
tests  should  be  prepared  to  have  six 
cans  ready,  in  case  those  entered  in 
her  local  contest  have  to  be  opened. 

3.  Judges  for  each  local  contest  and 
the  Pomona  contests  will  be  .selected 
by  the  Granges,  and  entries  will  be 
judged  according  to  a  score  card  which 
will  be  published  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  the  latter  part  of  May  or  early 
m  June.  If  you  are  planning  to  enter 
the  contest,  he  sure  to  watch  for  this 
score  card  and  save  it  carefully,  as  it 
must  he  filled  out  and  submitted  with 
your  entry  in  your  local  contest.  This 
is  important. 

Try  Your  Luck 

WE  ARE  keenly  interested  in  mqking 
this  the  biggest  and  best  contest  ever 
put  on  by  American  Agriculturist  in 
cooperation  with  the  Granges,  and  we 
hope  that  every  Grange  woman  will 
join  in  the  fun.  There’s  nothing  like  a 
little  competition  to  stir  up  friendly 
rivalry  and  neighborhood  spirit. 

As  we  said  above,  you  don’t  have  to 
enter  stuff  canned  from  your  own  gar¬ 


den,  in  order  to  join  this  contest,  but 
we  hope  you  will.  Watch  our  “Today 
In  Aunt  Janet’s  Garden”  column  for 
practical  hints  on  how  to  plant  your 
garden  with  an  eye  on  canning  days. 
Also  coming  is  an  article  which  will  be 
packed  full  of  canning  information. 
Even  if  you  aren’t  one  of  the  experts, 
plan  now  to  study  up  on  canning  and 
see  if  you  can’t  turn  out  jars  that  will 
make  the  judges  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
Many  of  the  women  who  won  cookie 
contest  prizes  last  year  wrote  us  after¬ 
wards  that  they  had  only  entered  the 
contest  for  fun  and  never  dreamed  that 
they  would  win  a  prize.  So  you  see  it’s 
worth  trying. 

Here  are  some  good  canning  bulletins 
that  you  can  have  by  writing  to  their 
publishers : 

Home  Canning,  Bui.  261,  by  Prof.  Mar¬ 
ion  C.  Pfund,  College  of  Home  Economics, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Canning  Fruits  &  Vegetables  At  Home, 
Farmers’  Bui.  1471,  Bureau  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

How  to  Can  Fruits  &  Vegetables,  Edu¬ 
cational  Dep’t.,  Ball  Bros.  Co.,  Muncie, 
Indiana.  Ball  Bros,  also  publish  ‘‘The 
Ball  Blue  Book,”  which  gives  directions 
for  all  types  of  canning.  They  will  send 
on  request,  to  each  grange  Service  and 
Hospitality  Committee  Chairman,  enough 
copies  for  all  contestants. 

Canning  Bulletin,  Hazel  Atlas  Glass  Co., 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Consumer’s  Canning  Guide  for  1936, 
Kerr  Glass  Mfg.  Corp.,  Sand  Springs, 
Oklahoma. 

Read  carefully  the  boxed  notice  on 
Page  24  regarding  score  cards  and 
further  instructions  for  the  contest. 
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WHY” 


kjIS  THE  BEST  KNOW 


•  Maytag  is  the  best  known  farm 
washer  because  Maytag  built  the  first 
gasoline  powered  washer,  and  because 
the  Maytag  provides  faster,  better, 
gentler  washing  and  finer  construction. 
The  one-piece,  cast -aluminum  tub,  the 
Gyratator  washing  action,  originated 
by  Maytag,  the  Roller  Water  Remover, 
and  a  score  of  other  advantages  save 
hours  of  time  and  labor  every  washday. 
Even  its  price  represents  exceptional 
value.  Very  easyterms  may  be  arranged. 
THE  GASOLINE  MULTI-MOTOR 
is  the  finest  washer  engine  built — simple, 
compact,  quiet,  easy  for  a  woman  to  oper¬ 
ate.  Electric  models  for  homes  with  elec¬ 
tricity.  See  the  nearest  Maytag  dealer. 

F-7-36 

THE  MAYTAe  COMPANY,  Mannfactarsrs 
FOUNDED  1S93  •  NEWTON,  IOWA 


STOP 

IVIGHT  COUGHIISG 

A  Sip  of  KEMP’S  BALSAM  Relieves 
Tickling  Throat.  Pleasant  Tasting. 


G  LISTS 


GET  OUR  PREE 

REFERENCE 

BOOKOfui 
MAILING 
CATALOG 


LIST 


uour 
^if‘» 


and  YOUR 
CHILDREN 


Your  Grange  Insur¬ 
ance  plan  will  protect 
your  family  and  as¬ 
sure  you  an  income 
for  your  old  age.  Just 
a  small  monthly  saving  now  means 
safety  in  later  years.  Write  us  today 
for  complete  details. 

AGENTS:  We  need  progressive  agents 
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Chestnyt  Trees  wishf-flesistant 

at  3  ann  4  years  of  age.  Send 
for  circular  to  CHESTNUT  NURSERY,  Manheim,  Pa. 


GLADIOLI  —  100  for  SI.25.  flowering  size,  healthy 
bulb.s.  all  named  varietie.s.  many  colors  in  mixture. 

R.  H.  BOWLES,  Maplehurst,  SHELTON,  CONN. 


Gives  counts  and  prices  on  accurate  guaranteed 
mailing  lists  of  all  classes  of  business  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  U.  S.  Wholesalers — Retailers— 
Manufacturers  by  classification  and  state.  Also 
hundreds  of  selections  of  individuals  such  os 
professional  men,  auto  owners,  income  lists,  etc. 
Write  today  for  ]four  copy 


Middlo.AoAd  Man  Preferred,  to  represent  lowest 
miaaie-Agea  man  priced  direct-to-consumer 
Nursery  Hou.se  in  the  East.  No  delivering  or  collecting. 
Pay  weekly.  Old  established  firm.  Burr,  Manchester,  Conn. 
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HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  HEAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight. 
Many  unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Week¬ 
ly  benefits,  pays  doctor  and  hospital  bills. 
Covers  Automobile,  Travel,  Pedestrian  and 
many  common  accidents.  Covers  many  com¬ 
mon  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice, 
cancer,  lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest 
and  oldest  exclusive  Health  and  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Company.  Don’t  delay,  you  may  be 
next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 

NorthAmerican  Accident  Insurance  Co. 
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"QUICK,  MOM... 
CYCLONE’S 


COMING 


Folks  io  need  a  hideout  from 
Henry’s  dirty  pipe  and  black 
tobacco!  And  Henry  needs  to  have 
someone  show  him  one  of  these  little 
ads  in  which  we  preach  that  pipes 
should  be  regularly  cleaned  and  fed 
nothing  but  mild ,  inolFensi  ve  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  Smoking  Tobacco.  We 
searched  every  inch  of  Kentucky  Bur¬ 
ley  territory  and  discovered  a  mixture 
that  burns  clean  and  cool  while  spread¬ 
ing  a  most  delightful  aroma.  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter’s  well-aged  and  makes  a  nice  cake. 
We  even  wrap  this  better  blend  in 
heavy  gold  foil  for  extra  fresh-keep¬ 
ing.  Try  a  tin.  You’ll  cheer! 


CO—- — :rTHEBRANO 


UNION 


FREE  booklet  telle  how  to  makft 
your  old  pipe  taste  better,  eweet- 
er;  how  to  break  in  a  new  pipe. 
Write  for  copy  today.  Brown  & 
WilliamsoD  Tobacco  Corporation, 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Dept.  AA-6-1 


HERE’S  ANOTHER  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  Little  Big-Heart  TALES 


thistle 

WE  WERE  expecting  the  old  squire 
home  for  dirmer.  He  had  driven 
down  to  Portland  three  days  before,  to 
oversee  the  loading  of  a  schooner  with 
oak  Shooks  for  Matanzas,  but  said  that 
if  all  went  well  he  would  be  at  home 
by  noon  of  this  day.  When  returning 
from  his  frequent  trips  to  Portland  he 
usually  came  up  as  far  as  Ricker’s  tav¬ 
ern,  at  Poland  Spring,  spent  the  night 
there,  and,  making  an  early  start  in 
the  morning,  reached  home  before  noon. 
In  the  light  wagon,  with  no  load, 
Whitefoot  often  did  the  thirty  miles  in 
four  hours. 

But  on  this  day  the  old  squire  had 
not  reached  home  by  noon.  Halstead, 
Addison  and  I  came  in  from  the  field 
and  waited  round  until  nearly  one 
o’clock,  for  Grandmother  Ruth  did  not 
like  to  sit  down  at  table  imtil  the  old 
squire  came. 

We  were  about  to  eat  without, him, 
however,  when  Ellen,  who  was  at  the 
door,  saw  him  coming  up  the  road  be¬ 
low  the  lane.  He  was  driving  at  a 
smart  trot. 

“But  that  isn’t  Whitefoot!’’  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “He’s  got  a  new  horse!’’ 

We  all  hastened  out  to  the  piazza  as 
the  old  gentleman  came  tearing  up  the 
lane  and  drew  rein  at  the  door. 

“I’m  late,’’  he  said.  “I  was  delayed 
down  at  the  village.  I  was  there  an 
hour  longer  than  I  meant  to  be.” 

“Joseph,  I  do  believe  you  have  been 
trading  horses  again!”  Grandmother 
Ruth  exclaimed  reprovingly. 

The  old  gentleman  made  no  secret 
of  it.  “I  happened  to  meet  Senator 
Morrill  down  at  Rickers,”  he  said.  “We 
put  up  there  last  night.  He  liked  the 
looks  of  Whitefoot  pretty  well,  and,  as 
I  liked  the  looks  of  this  one,  we  chang¬ 
ed  horses.” 

The  old  squire  always  said  “chang¬ 
ed”  for  “swapped,”  but  we  all  knew 
what  he  meant. 

“I  dare  say  you  paid  him  a  lot  of 
boot  money,”  grandmother  remarked. 

“No,”  the  old  squire  said,  “not  a  pen¬ 
ny.” 

“Well,  then,  there’s  something  wrong 
with  the  horse!”  the  old  lady  exclaim¬ 
ed.  “Needn’t  tell  me  you  got  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  Senator  Morrill  in  a  horse  trade.” 

“But  what’s  our  new  horse’s  name?” 
Ellen  asked. 

We  were  all  greatly  amused  when 
the  old  squire  replied,  “Senator  Morrill 
told  me  his  name  was  Whistle.” 

“‘Whistle’!”  grandmother  cried. 
“Joseph,  I’ll  wager  that  horse  has  got 
the  heaves!” 

“I  don’t  think  so.  Senator  Morrill 
assured  me  that,  the  horse  is  sound. 
He  had  owned  him  only  a  year.  The 
name  was  one  that  came  with  him,  he 
said.  He  got  him  from  a  stranger  at 
Augusta.  I  remember  his  words. 
‘Whistle,’  he  said,  ‘has  nothing  to  do 
with  his  breathing.’  ” 

Grandmother  was  not  wholly  con¬ 
vinced,  and  I  had  a  fleeting  notion  that 
the  old  squire  knew  something  about 
this  new  horse  that  he  had  not  told  us. 
He  said  nothing  further,  however. 

Several  weeks  passed,  during  which 
time  our  admiration  for  Whistle  in¬ 
creased  steadily.  He  was,  in  truth,  a 
splendid  animal  —  kind,  gentle,  hand¬ 
some;  he  would  go  like  the  wind,  and 
you  could  leave  him  with  perfect  safe¬ 
ty  without  hitching  him.  Moreover, 
he  seemed  afraid  of  nothing  on  the 
road,  and  never  shied.  The  girls  and 
grandmother  began  to  think  that  at 
last  we  had  got  a  perfect  family  horse 
that  was  safe  for  anyone  to  drive. 

One  forenoon  early  in  July  Addi.son 
drove  over  with  Whistle  to  Lurvey’s 
Mills  on  an  errand  about  some  lumber. 
The  distance  was  little  more  than  four 


miles,  and  we  expected  him  back  by 
one  o’clock  at  the  latest.  Much  to  the 
surprise  of  Halstead  and-  myself,  who 
were  hoeing  potatoes  that  day  and  had 
expected  Addison  to  help  us,  he  did  not 
return  until  nearly  four  o’clock. 

When  he  arrived,  Halstead  accused 
him  before  the  old  squire  of  having 
gone  fishing.  Addison  did  not  reply, 
but  I  saw  him  look  hard  at  the  old 
gentleman,  and  I  thought  he  smiled  in 
a  peculiar  way.  But  we  got  nothing 
but  of  him  at  the  time;  moreover,  the 
old  squire  did  not  seem  disposed  to 
question  him.  I  guessed  that  they  had 
some  secret  between  them,  but  never 
thought  that  it  had  anything  to  do  with 
Whistle. 


By  C.  A.  STEPHENS 


Toward  the  latter  part  of  haying 
that  season,  three  girls  from  the  city, 
one  of  whom  was  a  grandniece  of 
Grandmother  Ruth’s,  came  to  pass  a 
fortnight  at  the  old  farm.  They  were 
very  pleasant  girls  of  about  the  same 
age  as  Theodora  and  Ellen,  and  we  all 
came  to  like  them  very  much.  One  of 
them  in  particular  —  the  grandniece  — 
was  very  lively  and  attractive;  at  least 
I  thought  so,  and,  unless  I  am  much 
mistaken,  Halstead  and  Addison  were 
of  the  same  opinion.  We  called  her  the 
“Four-Leaf-Clover  Girl,”  because  she 
was  always  looking  for  four-leaved 
clovers.  Everywhere  she  went,  in  the 
fields  or  by  the  roadside,  she ’watched 
in  the  grass  for  clover  stems  with  four 
instead  of  three  leaves.  When  she 
found  them,  —  and  she  found  them 
where  no  one  else  could,  —  she  would 
come  and  put  them  into  our  button¬ 
holes.  “To  bring  you  luck,”  she  would 
say,  glancing  archly  up  into  our  faces. 

Halstead  and  I  were  soon  in  an  ad¬ 
vanced  stage  of  bashful  admiration; 
and  when  at  breakfast  one  morning 
Grandmother  Ruth  said  that  I  must 
drive  down  to  the  village  with  Whistle 
to  get  a  supply  of  groceries,  and  the 
Four-Leaf-Clover  Girl  spoke  right  up 
at  table  and  said  she  wanted  to  go  with 
me,  I  was  happily  flattered  as  well  as 
flustered. 

I  hastened  out  to  the  stable  to  har¬ 
ness  Whistle;  but  I  had  to  wait  for 
some  time  at  the  farmhouse  door  for 
the  Four-Leaf-Clover  Girl  to  get  ready. 

As  I  sat  there  in  the  wagon,  quieting 


The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Corner 


Few  departments  have  proven  more 
popular  than  the  Amateur  Poet’s  Corner. 
Because  of  the  number  of  contributions, 
we  do  not  acknowledge  poems  or  return 
those  not  published. 

Here  is  a  restatement  of  the  rules.  The 
limit  in  length  is  sixteen  (16)  lines,  and 
poem  must  be  original  and  written  by  an 
amateur.  $2.00  will  be  paid  to  the  author 
of  each  one  printed. 

Prize  winners  are  ineligible  to  compete 
in  the  future. 

A  Tiller  of  the  Soil 

There’s  a  deal  of  satisfaction  on  a  cold 
and  stormy  day. 

When  the  shed  is  full  of  wood  and  the 
barn  is  full  of  hay; 

When  the  stock  are  calmly  chewing  on 
the  hay  you’ve  cut  for  them. 

And  your  wife  is  briskly  stewing  up  the 
vegetables  and  ham; 

When  the  cellar  bins  are  crowded  from 
the  door  back  to  the  wall; 

Then  your  heart  is  full  of  gladness; 

you’re  a  tiller  of  the  soil. 

You  have  been  your  own  dictator,  bank¬ 
er,  laborer,  and  all; 

You  have  planned  and  ploughed  and 
planted,  from  springtime  until  fall. 
You  have  used  best  wisdom  given  in 
your  judgments  great  and  small. 
Trusting  in  the  Great  Good  Giver  for  a 
living  from  the  soil. 

When  your  children  take  vacations  from 
their  schooling  and  their  toil. 

Then  your  heart  fills  up  with  gladness; 
you’re  a  tiller  of  the  soil. 

A.  L.  Fish,  Colrain,  Mass. 


the  impatient  Whistle,  the  old  squire 
came  past  and  said  with  a  smile, 
“Never  mind,  my  son,  it’s  a  thing  you 
will  have  to  get  used  to  —  this  waiting 
round  for  womenfolk  to  put  on  their 
things  and  come  out.  A  man  spends 
a  considerable  part  of  his  life  that 
way.” 

After  going  to  the  -garden,  the  old 
gentleman  came  back  and,  glancing  at 
Whistle,  said,  “If  I  were  you,  I  should 
try  to  get  back  before  noon.  I  think 
you’d  better.” 

I  thought  he  meant  that  there  was 
field  work  to  do;  but  before  I  had  time 
to  ask,  the  Four-Leaf-Clover  Girl  ran 
out  and  jumped  in  beside  me. 

What  a  bewilderingly  lively  com¬ 
panion  that  girl  proved  to  be!  She 
praised  Whistle;  she  adored  him,  she 
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-^Song 

The  thing  I  like  to  do  in 
spring  is  dig  horseradish 
up,  by  jing,  and  grate  it  fine 
out  in  the  breeze  where  it 
won’t  make  me  cry  or  sneeze, 
then  smear  it  over  beef  or 
ham ;  when  I  have  eaten  that 
I  am  just  full  of  pep  and  vim 
and  go  because  it  warms  my 
insides  so.  That  stuff  stirs  up 
the  gastric  juice  and  puts  each 
bit  of  it  to  use,  it  lubricates 
each  rusty  joint  and  warms 
the  liver,  that’s  the  point;  it 
thins  the  blood  and  stirs  the 
heart  and  makes  each  organ 
do  its  part.  Of  all  that  na¬ 
ture’s  done  for  man  in  workin’ 
out  her  cosmic  plan,  horse¬ 
radish  is  her  greatest  gift,  in 
spring  it  sure  gives  us  a  lift. 

My  neighbor  buys  him  herbs 
and  pills  to  cure  a  thousand  of 
his  ills,  each  ad  he  hears  on 
radio  will  make  him  crank  his 
car  and  go  and  buy  a  bottle  of 
some  cure  that’s  guaranteed 
to  work,  for  sure,  and  make  a 
new  man  out  of  him  by  fillin’ 
him  with  life  and  vim.  That 
stuff  may  ^t  that  man  to 
rights  and  fix  his  liver  and  his 
lights,  there  ain’t  a  thing  that 
I  would  say  to  make  that  fel¬ 
ler  change  his  way,  but  "as  for 

me,  horseradish  is  the  medicine  for  me,  gee  whiz.  So  when  the  frost  goes  out 
in  spring  I  ,dig  some  up  and  fix  it  —  zing !  it  takes  ten  years  from  off  my  back, 
horseradish  gives  me  what  I  lack ! 
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said.  She  wanted  to  drive  him,  and  I 
had  to  let  her  for  half  a  mile  or  so. 
Then  her  eye  fell  on  a  bunch  of  yellow 
primroses  beside  the  road,  and  I  had 
to  stop  and  gather  it  for  her,  while  she 
held  the  reins.  We  had  not  gone  a 
hundred  yards  farther  when  she  spied 
a  magnificent  great  bull  thistle,  covered 
with  fine  purple  blossoms.  T  had  to 
climb  out  and  get  that.  The  long 
thorns  pricked  her  fingers,  and  I  had 
to  skin  the  thorns  off  for  her  —  with 
much  suffering  to  my  own  fingers.  She 
smelled  the  blossoms,  and  told  me  hO'W 
much  she  adored  wild  flowers.  But  she 
adored  garden  flowers,  too,  it  seemed, 
for  as  we  passed  a  farmhouse  nothing 
would  do  but  that  I  must  call  and  beg 
a  bunch  of  white  clove  pinks  and  a 
big  white  poppy. 

Altogether  it  was  long  after  ten 
o’clock  when  we  reached  the  village. 
Fortunately,  grandmother  had  written 
down  my  list  of  errands,  or  I  should 
never  have  remembered  half  of  them. 
The  Four-Leaf-Clover  Girl  went  to  the 
grocery  store  with  me,  and  while  there 
hinted  delicately  how  fond  she  was  of 
candy. 

After  I  had  loaded  in  our  packages 
and  bought  a  pound  of  “chocolate 
drops,”  as  they  were  then  called,  my 
companion  remembered  that  she  had 
always  desired  to  visit  her  grandmoth¬ 
er’s  grave  in  the  cemetery,  half  a  mile 
out  of  the  village.  So  we  drove  to  it. 
and  there  she  left  a  part  of  her  flowers. 
On  returning  through  the  village,  she 
suddenly  recollected  that  there  was  a 
letter  she  ought  to  write  home,  and  beg¬ 
ged  me  to  wait  in  front  of  the  post  office 
while  she  ran  in,  bought  envelope  and 
paper,  and  scribbled  her  letter. 

When  she  came  out,  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  she  told  me 
that  she  had  had  to  write  more  than 
she  had  at  first  intended  to  write.  By 
that  time  it  was  almost  noon.  In  fact, 
just  as  we  started  from  the  post  office, 
the  whistle  of  the  woolen  factory  blew 
the  noon  hour.  At  the  soimd  of  the  blast. 
Whistle  stopped  short  in  the  middle 
of  the  street! 

I  spoke  to  him  twice,  shook  the  reins 
and  urged  him  to  go  on.  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington  itself  never  stood  more  immov¬ 
able.  His  forward  feet  were  obdurate¬ 
ly  set. 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter  with 
Whistle?”  cried  the  Four-Leaf-Clover 
Girl,  now  much  occupied  with  the 
chocolate  drops. 

I  had  no  idea  myself.  Getting  out, 
I  looked  him  over  carefully.  He  did 
not  appear  to  be  sick.  Feeling  a  little 
indignant,  I  got  in,  took  up  the  reins, 
and  gave  him  two  smart  cuts  with  the 
whip.  I  might  as  well  have  lashed  the 
wooden  horse  of  Troy!  He  did  not  even 
look  round. 

I  jumped  out  again,  took  him  by  the 
bit  and  tried  to  lead  him  forward,  but  I 
could  not  induce  him  to  take  a  step. 
It  was  very  mortifying.  The  Four- 
Leaf-Clover  Girl  would  never  want  to 
ride  with  me  again,  I  thought.  By  that 
time,  too,  the  employees  from  the  wool¬ 
en  mill  were  streaming  out  along  both 
sidewalks.  The  spectacle  of  a  young 
fellow  pulling  at  a  horse’s  head  in  the 
street,  with  a  girl  in  the  wagon,  at  once 
attracted  attention.  A  crowd  began  to 
gather  round  us. 

“Put  the  whip  to  him!”  some'  one 
suggested. 

“Get  in  and  give  him  a  smart  cut!” 
another  advised. 

“He’s  balky.  Needs  a  good  warming 
up.’’ 

Finally  all  of  the  crowd  except  a  few 
hectoring  boys  left  us  to  work  out  our 
own  salvation.  I  can  hardly  describe 
what  weight  of  shame  oppressed  me. 

There  Whistle  stood  as  firm  as  a 
J’ock.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Af- 
tor  a  few  minutes  of  frantic  scheming, 

I  decided  to  go  to  the  village  livery 
stable  and  to  hire  a  team  and  driver 
w  take  the  Four-Leaf-Clover  Girl 
^me,  I  would  stay  by  Whistle  imtil 
he  chose  to  change  his  mind,  if  he  ever 


should  do  so. 

Just  then  my  companion  in  trouble 
made  a  suggestion.  “Perhaps  he’s  hun¬ 
gry,”  she  said, 

I  had  seen  him  well  fed  shortly  be¬ 
fore  we  set  off  from  home  and  knew 
that  he  could  not  be  very  hungry;  but 
as  the  Four-Leaf-Clover  Girl  continued 
to  insist  that  that  was  the  trouble,  I  at 
last  went  to  the  nearest  general  store 
and  bought  four  quarts  of  oats.  After 
borrowing  an  empty  soap  box,  I  came 
back  to  our  still  obdurate  steed.  At 
sight  of  the  oats,  Whistle  at  once  show¬ 
ed  signs  of  interest.  I  set  the  box  be¬ 
fore  him  in  the  road,  let  down  his  head, 
and  resumed  my  seat  in  the  wagon. 

“There,  I  told  you  he  was  hungry!” 
cried  the  Four-L^af-Clover  Girl  tri¬ 
umphantly. 

But  I  was  already  thinking  of  other 
things,  particularly  of  the  old  squire’s 
advice  to  get  home  before  noon.  I  be¬ 
gan  to  smell  a  rat.  Why  had  the  old 
squire  been  delayed  an  hour  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  that  day  when  he  first  brought 
Whistle  home  ?  Why  was  Addison 
gone  so  long  at  Lurvey’s  Mills?  And 
lastly,  why  had  Senator  Morrill  swap¬ 
ped  his  horse  for  Whitefoot?  I  began 
to  suspect  that  it  all  had  something  to 
do  with  noon  whistles. 

We  sat  there  for  fifteen  or  twenty 


minutes  longer,  while  Whistle  ate  his 
oats  and  nuzzled  for  the  last  kernel  in 
the  box.  Between  hope  and  doubt,  I 
then  shook  the  reins,  and  suggested  to 
him  to  move  on.  He  started  instantly, 
with  a  toss  of  his  mane,  ran  over  the 
box,  and  went  off  up  the  street  at  a 
great  pace. 

We  covered  the  six  miles  between 
the  village  and  home  in  about  half  an 
hour.  As  we  dashed  up  the  lane  and 
stopped  at  the  door,  the  family  flocked 
out  to  greet  us. 

“Oh,  we’ve  had  such  a  funny  experi¬ 
ence!”  cried  the  Four- Leaf -Clover  GirL 
“Whistle  got  so  hungry  that  he  couldn’t 
walk!  He  stopped,  and  we  had  to  feed 
him  before  he  would  come  home!” 

The  old  squire  glanced  at  me,  and  1 
could  see  his  face  working  oddly.  Ad¬ 
dison.  too,  was  shaking,  although  he 
managed  to  suj^ress  his  laughter. 
They  both  followed  me  to  the  stable. 

“Stopped  when  the  noon  whistle 
blew,  didn’t  he?”  said  Addison.  “How 
long  did  it  take  you  to  start  him?” 

“Over  an  hour.” 

“Well,  it  took  me  four  hours  over  at 
Lurvey’s  Mills,”  Addison  said.  “You 
did  well  if  you  got  away  in  an  hour! 
But  I  didn’t  think  to  feed  him,”  he  add¬ 
ed.  “I  was  mad  enough  with  him  to 
cut  his  yellow  hide  off!” 


“That  was  a  good  idea  —  feeding 
him,”  said  the  old  squire.  “We’ll  re¬ 
member  that.  I  didn’t  think  of  it  that 
day  I  first  came  home  vrith  him.  I  sat 
behind  him  about  an  hour,  down  at  the 
village,  and  would  have  been  there 
longer  if  a  teamster  with  a  load  of 
barrels  hadn’t  run  into  us  and  shoved 
us  along.” 

‘T)o  you  suppose  Senator  Morrill 
knew  about  this?”  I  asked. 

The  old  squire’s  eye  twinkled.  “He 
assured  me  that  the  name  of  Whistle 
had  nothing  ’to  do  with  his  wind  and 
that  the  horse  was  perfectly  sound,” 
he  said.  “I  suppose  it  slipped  his  mind 
to  tell  me  abofft  this  other  thing.” 

We  had  Whistle  for  two  or  three 
years  afterwards.  That  one  trick  of  his 
was  the  only  “out”  about  him.  When 
he  heard  a  noon  whistle  blow,  he  would 
not  stir  a  peg  until  he  had  been  fed. 
How  he  had  come  to  take  up  so  stub¬ 
born  a  trick  we  never  learned;  it  prob¬ 
ably  was  from  injudicious  treatment 
on  the  part  of  some  previous  owner. 

However,  we  got  on  with  Whistle 
without  much  trouble,  for  in  every  oth¬ 
er  way  he  was  a  splendid  horse;  and 
after  my  experience  in  the  village  we 
always  kept  a  little  bag  of  oats  under 
the  wagon  seat  with  which  to  feed  him 
whenever  an  inconvenient  whistle  blew. 


GET  RID  OF 
THINNED-OUT 
WINTER  OIL 


You  NEED  SUMMER  OIL  NOW!  Havc  your  Mobiloil 
dealer  drain  your  crankcase  and  refill  it  with  the 
correct  grade  of  summer  Mobiloil. 

Mobiloil  users  report  savings  from,  25%  to  50% 
in  oil  consumption — greatly  reduced  engine  clean¬ 
ups  and  fewer  repairs. 

These  records  are  the  result  of  Socony- Vacuum’s 
Clearosol  Process — which  rids  Mobiloil  of  the  ele¬ 


ments  that  break  down  and  form  carbon  and  gum. 
No  matter  what  type  of  bearing — or  how  high  the 
engine  temperatures — Mobiloil  gives  you  complete 
lubricating  protection. 

With  warm- weather  driving  ahead,  you  need  this 
greater  protection.  Drive  in  at  the  Sign  of  the 
Flying  Red  Horse.  Get  set  for  safe  summer  driving ! 

Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Inc. 
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9  The  Ford  V-8  Platform  Truck  is 
made  in  two  sizes  .  .  .  157-inch  and 
131V2-inch  wheelbases.  It  is  ideal 
for  mounting  groin  sides,  stock 
racks  and  fruit  and  beet  bodies. 


Kernels, 

and 
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Screenings 

Chaff 


B.V  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


Each  year  at  Sunnygables  we  try 
to  test  out  some  new  farm  practice. 
We  do  this  as  much  for  the  satisfaction 
involved  in  gaining  new  information  as 
for  hopes  of  a  financial  reward.  It  is 
our  theory  that  life  on  a  farm  can  be 
the  most  interesting  life  that  can  be 
lived  anywhere  if  its  possibilities  are 
utilized.  Here  is  a  brief  summary  of 
some  of  the  things  we  found  out  in  re¬ 
cent  years: 

Legume  Silage — We  found  out  last 
year  that  it  is  physically  practical  to 
make  a  very  fine  quality  alfalfa  hay  en¬ 
silage  by  adding  two  percent  molasses 
to  the  green  alfalfa  as  it  is  chopped  in¬ 
to  the  silo.  This  year  we  are  going  to 
try  to  make  silage  out  of  soy  beans  in 
the  same  manner. 

Temperature  for  Baby  Chicks — We 
found  out  last  year  that  after  the  first 
few  days  we  could  drop  quite  rapidly 
the  temperature  at  which  we  kept  our 
baby  chicks.  This  saved  us  fuel;  the 
chickens  feathered  better  and  ate 
better. 

Double  Crossed  Corn — We  foimd  out 
last  year  that  we' could  cross  pollinate 
corn  with  almost  one  hundred  percent 
success  by  planting  alternate  strips 
four  rows  wide  of  the  two  parents  and 
detasseling  the  female  parent.  We  had 
to  go  over  the  field  about  seven  times, 
however,  and  found  the  operation  very 
expensive  and  impractical  on  a  general 
farm,  since  the  detasseling  came  at  the 
peak  of  other  farm  work. 

Rat  Control — We  have  worked  out  a 
technique  for  absolutely  controlling 
rats  and  keeping  them  out  of  feed 
rooms  and  poultry  houses.  The  basis  of 
this  program  is  two  inch  concrete  floors 
laid  on  wire  and  paper  in  the  upper 
stories  of  buildings. 

Judging  Horses — On  the  basis  of 
having  dozens  of  visitors  give  us  their 
opinions  as  to  the  age,  soundness, 
etcetera,  of  horses  w'e  knew  all  about, 
we  have  demonstrated  to  our  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  since  the  introduction  of  the 
automobile  and  the  farm  truck  and 
tractor  the  average  farmer  is  not  com¬ 
petent  to  buy  horses  costing  $200.00 
and  upwards  on  the  basis  of  his  own 
examination  and  judgment.  He  should 
protect  himself  by  testing  the  horses 
he  has  in  mind  buying,  and  by  having 
them  examined  by  competent  and  hon¬ 
est  veterinarians  whom  he  pays  for 
their  information. 

Feeding  Beef  Cattle — Three  years  ex¬ 
perience  with  beef  cattle,  during  which 
they  steadily  advanced  in  price  due  to 
raising  of  the  price  of  gold  and  the 
drought,  has  not  enabled  us  to  draw 
any  worthwhile  conclusions  about  the 
future  of  beef  cattle.  We  do  know  that 
they  work  in  well  with  chickens.  Our 
experience  proves  that  a  breeding  herd 
can  be  kept  very  cheaply  through  the 
winter  with  a  minimum  of  expense  for 
shelter  on  one  good  feeding  of  good 
roughage  a  day.  Beyond  these  general 
•observations  we  are  not  prepared  to 
take  a  position. 

Pasture  Improvement  —  On  three 
demonstration  plots  of  4,  6,  and  12  acre.s 
respectively,  we  have  convinced  our- 
.selves  that  by  treating  our  native  pas- 
I  tures  with  superphosphate — at  least 
j  600  lbs.  of  16-20  to  the  acre — and  seed- 
[  ing  some  wild  white  clover,  we  can 


treble  the  stock-carrying  capacity  of 
the  average  acre  of  pasture.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  also  convinces  us  that  the 
grazing  management  of  these  pastures 
is  as  important  in  getting  results  as 
the  treating  of  them  with  superphos¬ 
phate  and  possibly  other  fertilizers.  The 
best  means  we  have  found  for  manag¬ 
ing  the  grazing  of  a  pasture  is  cattle 
and  sheep,  either  run  together  or  with 
the  sheep  used  to  clean  up  after  the 
cattle. 

Poultry  Diseases — Last  year  we  had 
thp  lowest  mortality  in  our  poultry 
flocks  of  any  recent  year.  We  haven’t 
learned  a  thing,  however,  about  the 
control  of  range  paralysis  or  why  it  is 
so  many  pullets  passed  out  from  a  var¬ 
iety  pf  causes  during  their  first  year  in 
the  laying  houses.  Our  observation  is 
that  poultry  diseases  will  continue  to 
keep  the  production  of  poultry  products 
within  reasonable  bounds  without  any 
help  from  Washington. 

Cross-Breds — On  the  basis  of  our 
own  first-hand  observations  and  on  the 
basis  of  expert  opinions  which  we  have 
sought,  we  believe  that  cross  breeding 
will  become  a  factor  of  increasing  im¬ 
portance  in  the  fields  of  animal  and 
poultry  husbandry.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  little  fun  with  it  at  Sunnygables. 

All  Grass  Farm — Some  three  years 
ago  when  farm  prices  were  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  we  became  interested  in  all  grass 
farming.  You  will  remember  that  in 
those  days,  generally  speaking,  the 
more  a  man  did  the  more  he  lost.  We 
still  believe  that  on  a  farm  carrying  a 
good  dairy  and  a  fair  sized  flock  of 
hens  the  all  grass  program  of  farming 
has  considerable  merit.  Of  course,  one 
hundred  per  cent  achievement  of  an  all 
grass  farm  is  practically  impossible  be¬ 
cause  of  the  necessity  of  re-seeding 
meadows. 

All  Legume  Farm — Progressing  from 
the  all  grass  idea  we  have  now  become 
interested  in  an  all  legume  farm.  Bar¬ 
ring  floods  and  other  causes  of  like 
nature  which  may  upset  our  program, 
we  will  have  our  Sunnygables  Farm 
one  hundred  percent  in  legumes  by  the 
first  of  June  this  year.  Pastures  will  be 
dominated  by  wild  white  clover  en¬ 
couraged  with  superphosphate.  Tillable 
land  will  be  mostly  in  alfalfa  and  in 
soy  beans.  Soy  beans  will  be  cut  for 
hay  and  the  field  seeded  to  alfalfa  with¬ 
out  plowing.  There  is  just  a  chance  that 
if  the  new  seedings  take  well  and  the 
old  ones  will  hold  we  won’t  have  to 
plow  a  furrow,  except  for  a  garden,  in 
1937.  Furthermore,  every  field  will  be 
in  a  crop  which  is  a  soil-building,  soi 
conserving  crop.  Surely  our  government 
check  on  such  a  program  ought  to  be 
a  good  healthy  one.  Whatever  it  is,  we 
will  spend  it  all  for  superphosphate. 

Speaking  of  government  checks,  they 
will  soon  be  raining  on  northeastern 
farmers,  as  for  two  years  they  have 
rained  on  the  farmers  in  the  mid-west 
and  the  south.  I  am  very  much  interest¬ 
ed  in  what  our  reaction  will  be.  Of  two 
things  I  am  certain:  1.  The  Act  was  a 
bad  piece  of  legislation.  2.  Now  that  it  is 
a  law  the  thing  for  northeastern  farmers 
to  do  is  to  insist  that  we  get  our  fatf 
share  of  the  five  hundred  million  dollar 
appropriation,  and  to  be  certain  that 
what  we  do  in  return  improves  what 
we  know  to  be  our  best  agricultural 
practice  without  upsetting  it. 


Every  farmer  needs  a  Ford  V-8 
Pick-Up  for  those  odd  hauling  jobs 
around  the  farm  or  for  hauling 
light  loads  hack  and  forth  to  town. 
Wheelbase  is  112  inches. 


Farm  hauling  costs  can  run  up  into  money  unless 
you  use  a  truck  that  is  built  to  stand  up  under  the 
hardest  kind  of  service.  Being  a  farmer  himself, 
Henry  Ford  knows  the  kind  of  truck  that  farmers 
iieed.  And  in  the  1936  Ford  V-8  Trucks  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Cars,  every  part  is  built  to  match  V-8 
engine  quality,  economy,  and  reliability. 

If  you  want  to  get  the  FACTS  about  the  1936 
Ford  V-8  Trucks  and  Commercial  Cars,  just  ask 
your  Ford  dealer  for  an  "on-the-job"  test.  He  will 
be  glad  to  let  you  try  one  on  your  own  farm,  with 
your  own  loads,  so  you  can  make  your  own  tests 
of  V-8  Economy  and  V-8  Performance. 


In  every  detail  of  construction. 
Ford  V-8  Stake  Trucks  are  built  to 
stand  up  under  the  hardest  kind 
of  farm  service.  There  are  two 
wheelbases  .  .  .  157-inch  and 
131V2-inch. 


Any  new  112-mch  wheelbase  Ford  V-8  Commercial  Car  can  be  purchased 
for  $25  a  month,  with  usual  low  down-payment.  Any  new  ISlVi'ii'ch  or 
157-inch  wheelbase  Ford  V-8  Truck  can  be  purchased  with  the  usual  low 
down-payment  on  the  new  U  C  C  V2%  per  month  Finance  Plans.  • 


BUILT  TO  HELP  THE  FARMER 
REDUCE  HIS  HAULING  COSTS 
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Protective 
Service  Bureau 


_  MEMBER 

American 
Agriculturlst 

PROTECTIVE  SERVICE 


Conducted  by  H.  L.  COSLINE 


$25.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  A5rERirAN  AGUICUUTCIUST  will  pay  $25.00  for 
evidence  leading  to  the  arre.st.  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at  least  30  days 
of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the  premises 
an  A.MEUICAN  AGRK'lJI.iTUIlIST  Subscriber  who  has  Protective  Service  Kureau 
Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim  for 
the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction.  Reward 
does  NOT  apply  to  conviction  for  theft. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Rureau  is  confined  to  our  Subscribers  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  include  obligations 
Ijetween  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old) ;  and  any  in¬ 
quiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  mak¬ 
ing.  Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau,  American  Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 


What  Becomes  of  Frogs? 

I  wish  to  know  if  you  can  give  me  any 
information  about  the  American  Frog 
Canning  Company. 

Judging  from  the  inquiries  we  get 
about  frog  canning  and  judging  from 
the  suggestions  of  high  profits  there 
must  be  a  lot  of  canned 
frogs  sold  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  strange  thing 
about  it  is  that  the 
writer,  in  all  his  travels, 
has  never  seen  any 
canned  frogs  on  a  groc¬ 
er’s  shelf,  and  has 
never  heard  of  a  consumer  who  bought 
a  can! 

Here  is  a  chance  for  some  “corres¬ 
pondence  school  detective’’  to  clear  up 
a  mystery.  Can  it  be  that  the  company 
is  more  interested  in  selling  frogs  than 
in  buying  them  to  can  ?  It’s  remarkable, 
too,  the  price  that  is  asked  for  a  pair 
of  good  healthy  breeding  frogs! 

Disappointed  Investors 

In  October,  1923,  we  purchased  two 
shares  of  stock  in  the  Bullet  Proof  and 
Non-Shatterable  Glass  Corp.,  25  West 
43rd  St.,  New  York  City.  We  have  not 
heard  a  thing  from  them  since.  Can  you 
tell  me  about  them? 


which  were  550,000  and  would  win  $5,000. 
They  kept  adding  more  prize  money  with 
double  points  on  each  order  but  I  haven’t 
sent  in  any  other  order  but  have  been 
hearing  from  the  company  constantly.  I 
got  two  letters  and  messenger  service  let¬ 
ter  yesterday  saying  that  the  contest 
would  close  on  a  certain  date,  and  urg¬ 
ing  me  to  get  more  points  before  the 
contest  closes.  They  also  want  my  picture. 
I  am  sending  an  order  blank  that  they 
sent  me  after  they  had  added  an  extra 
prize  with  double  points.  Will  you  please 
check  up  on  this  for  me?’’ 

The  above  letter  is  typical  of  many 
we  have  received  and  might  have  been 
written  about  any  one  of  several  com¬ 
panies.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able 
1;o  check,  concerns  that  use  easy  puzzle 
schemes  to  get  agents,  do  pay  the 
prizes,  but  here  is  the  joker  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  our  subscriber’s  letter — they 
continually  stimulate  sales  by  intimat¬ 
ing  to  every  contestant  that  he  or  she 
needs  just  one  more  order  to  win.  “Fol¬ 
low-up’’  or  “come-on’’  letters  are 
mimeographed  and  sent  out  to  every¬ 
one  whether  at  the  top  or, bottom  of 
the  contest.  We  have  known  some  sub¬ 
scribers  with  no  money  to  lose  who 
themselves  purchased  products  they 
did  not  want  or  need  because  they  felt 
a  few  extra  points  would  win  them 
thousands  of  dollars.  That,  we  main¬ 
tain,  is  misleading. 


The  Bullet  Proof  and  Non- Shatter- 
able  Glass  Corporation  and  their  affi¬ 
liated  companies  were  enjoined  on  Feb- 
niary  9,  1934,  from  fraudulent  practices 
in  connection  with  the  sale  of  their 
stock  and  eight  individuals  connected 
with  the  company  were  indicted  by  the 
Federal  Government.  This  marked  the 
closing  chapter  in  an  aggressive  stock 
selling  campaign,  wherein  a  small  U. 
S.  Government  use  of  “non-shatterable 
glass’’  was  exploited  and  a  letter  from 
a  prominent  official  of  the  New  York 
Police  Department  was  used  to  further 
stock  sales.  The  stock  of  the  concern  is 
without  value. 


Music  By  Mail 

Can  you  tell  us  if  the  U.  S.  School  of 
Music  of  New  York  City  is  reliable?  I 
signed  for  some  lessons  and  .later  wanted 
to  send  them  back,  but  they  refused  to 
accept  them. 

This  school  has  been  in  business  for 
quite  a  number  of 
years  and  on  one  or 
two  occasions  when 
there  seemed  to  be 
an  unusually  good 
reason,  agreed  to  re¬ 
fund  money  to  a 
subscriber.  We  know 
ot  no  more  reliable  school  that  teaches 
music  by  correspondence. 

The  point  is  that  we  have  always 
relt  very  doubtful  of  the  ability  of  many 
people  to  make  much  progress  in  study 
Of  music  by  correspondence.  A  good 
many  letters  of  subscribers  back  up 
this  observation. 

Incidentally,  once  an  agreement  has 
been  entered  into,  neither  this  school 
or  any  other  correspondence  school  is 
under  any  obligation  to  refund  money 
just  because  a  student  does  not  wish 
to  continue. 


A  “Gome  On”  Scheme 

I  was  trying  for  a  prize  which  started 
t  with  picking  out  the  twin  girls  in  a 
^oup  with  other  girls.  I  did  it  and  got 
y  points.  Then  they  wanted  me  to  sell 
P^'oducts.  I  sold  enough  to  get  an 
^er  and  sent  the  money  in  and  receiv- 
^more  points.  After  that  I  got  another 
er  which  made  up  my  final  points 


No  Insurance 

I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  American  Automobile 
Service  League  Inc.,  of  18(50  Broadway, 
New  York?  In  October  a  man  came  along 
and  sold  me  some  automobile  insurance. 
I  made  a  down  payment  of  $2.00  and  was 
to  pay  the  balance  of  $17.50  in  four 
months. 

Before  the  four  months  were  up,  I  sent 
the  balance  of  $17.50.  This  was  the  21st 
of  December.  The  contract  was  drawn  up 
October  19th.  I  sent  the  company  a  money 
order  for  this  amount  to  the  address  given 
above.  It  ran  along  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
I  received  no  reply.  I  then  wrote  a  letter 
and  registered  it.  The  New  York  post¬ 
master  notified  me  that  the  company  had 
moved  and  left  no  address.  My  postmaster 
got  busy  and  sent  a  tracer  out,  and  found 
that  the  money  order  had  been  cashed  in 
New  York  December  31,  1935. 

This  subscriber  did  not  buy  a  liability 
insurance  policy  on  his  car.  He  bought 
a  membership  in  the  organization.  We 
have  no  record  of  present  location  of 
this  company.  Who  knows  if  it  is  stiU 
doing  business? 


Slick  Scheme 

I  sold  100  bushels  of  potatoes  for  60c  a 
bushel,  and  buyer  sent  us  a  check  for 
$50,  saying  that  balance  would  be  ready 
the  first  of  the  week.  When  we  called  for 
the  rest  of  the  money,  he  told  us  that 
rest  of  the  potatoes  had  dry  rot  and  were 
too  small,  and  would  not  pay  us  the 
balance  of  $10.(X). 

This  sort  of  thing  happens  altogether 
too  often.  Unquestionably,  produce  sold 
is  not  always  up  to  standard,  but  it 
appears  that  one  of  the  stock  schemes 
of  unreliable  dealers  is  to  promise  more 
than  they  intend  to  carry  out,  then  give 
the  excuse  that  the  stuff  is  not  up  to 
grade.  Possible  remedies  would  appear 
to  be  investigation  before  you  sell  or 
demanding  cash  on  delivery. 

A  recent  case  in  Central  New  York  is 
of  special  interest.  A  buyer  from  out 
of  the  state  offered  more  than  standard 
price,  bought  severaj  thousand  bushels 
which  he  paid  for  with  checks  which 
were  no  good.  Buyer  was  arrested, 
but  this  does  not  pay  farmers  for. the 
potatoes. 


ONLY  PERFECTION  OIL  RANGES 


HAVE  SUCH 


The  panel  concealing  the 
burners  opens  neatly  against 
the  lower  front  of  the  range. 


Five-burner  Perfection  Modern  Cabinet  Oil  Range  No.  R-879, 
one  of  twenty-three  new  High-Power  Perfections 


ONLY  PERFECTION  HAS  HIGH-POWER 


BURNER  SPEED  .  .  .  CLEANLINESS 


AND  PRECISE  REGULATION  .  .  . 


•  THIS  LOVELY  modern  Perfection  oil 
range,  finished  in  sparkling,  cream- 
white  porcelain  enamel,  has  beauty 
that  goes  deeper  than  appearance. 
It  is  the  beauty  of  honest  design 
for  convenient  use,  easy  care  and 
the  satisfactory  performance  for 
which  Perfection  stoves  have  always 
been  known. 

Every  part  of  the  range  is  easy 
to  use,  easy  to  keep  clean.  You  will 
like  the  smooth  surfaces  and  round¬ 
ed  corners  and 
the  removable 
tray  beneath  the 
burners. 

Enjoy  modem  refrig¬ 
eration.  Chill  foods 
economically ,  and 
make  ice  cubes  with  a 
SUPERFEX  Oil  Burn¬ 
ing  Refrigerator  —  a 
twin  with  the  range 
in  design. 


The  three  outstanding  features  of 
convenience  ore;  a  roomy,  porce¬ 
lain-lined,  "live  heat"  oven,  built  at 
convenient  elbow  height  to  save 
stooping;  a  two-gallon,  unbreak¬ 
able  fuel  reservoir,  concealed,  yet 
easily  removed  for  filling;  and  High- 
Power  burners. 

Concealed  by  a  hinged  front 
panel,  there  are  five  of  these  remark¬ 
able  burners.  Each  is  easy  to  light 
and  responds  instantly  to  a  touch 
of  its  control  wheel,  offering  a  com¬ 
plete  choice  of  clean,  dependable 
cooking  heats,  from  simmering  to 
broiling  speed. 

See  your  dealer’s  display  of 
beautiful  new  Perfection  oil  stoves. 
There  ore  sizes  for  every  purpose, 
at  prices  that  will  please  you.  Send 
for  our  free,  illustrated  booklets. 


PERFECTION 


Qke  uunk. 


HIGH-POWER 

Oi£Stov^ 


Be  sure  to  get  High- 
Power  burner 
speed,  cleanliness 
and  precise  regu¬ 
lation.  This  paper 
label  on  one  burner 
identifies  Perfection 
High-Power  Oil 
Stoves. 


PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY 
7697-A  Platt  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

□  Please  send  me  he  new  High-Power  PER¬ 
FECTION  booklet  showing  modern  oil  stoves. 

□  Also  SUPERFEX  Oil  Burning  Refrigerator 
booklet. 

Name - 


St.  orR.  F.  D. 
Post  Office - 


•  State- 


/ 


. . .  ske  knows 
the  time  of  day 


for  downright  goodness 
and  taste . . .  Thett  Sati 


O  1936,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
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RESURRECTION 


THE  APRIL  scene  pictured 
above  —  fourth  in  our  series  of 
old-time  farm  scenes  —  recalls 
the  time  when  there  were  sheep 
on  nearly  every  eastern  farm,  the  days  when 
old  turnpikes  were  filled  in  the  fall  from 
fence  to  fence  with  the  rolling  fleecy  backs 
of  thousands  of  sheep  traveling  on  their 
own  hoofs  to  the  great  eastern  markets. 
Something  fine  in  eastern  farm  life  was  lost 
with  the  passing  of  the  flocks  from  the 
farms.  It  is  good  that  some  are  beginning 
to  come  back. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  sheep  have  been 
with  all  the  generations  of  man  since  civili¬ 
sation  began  that  a  flock  of  them,  with  their 
lambs,  raises  in  most  of  us  bred  in  the  coun¬ 
try  a  sense  of  contentment  and  well-being, 
a  feeling  that  we  and  they  are  partners  in 


nature’s  Great  Scheme.  More  than  any 
other  animal,  sheep  are  the  connecting  link 
between  man  and  the  soil.  The  shepherd 
and  his  flock  are  the  most  natural  and  one 
of  the  finest  associations  between  man  and 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  over 
which  he  rules. 

Reminded  are  we  also  by  this  picture  with 
its  lambs  that  another  Resurrection  is  here 
again.  It  has  been  a  long,  hard  winter,  with 
heavy  snow,  continuous  rains,  and  dis¬ 
astrous  floods.  Days  of  sunshine  indeed 
have  been  rare,  and  there  has  been  much 
sickness.  But  all  that  is  behind  us  now. 
“Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.”  We  are 


concerned  only  with  the  present 
and  the  future,  and  they  are 
good.  For  Spring  has  come  once 
more.  Over  all  the  earth  nature 
has  spread  her  magical  green  carpet,  flowers 
bloom  and  birds  sing  again  as  this  great 
north  land  comes  alive.  So  let  us  rejoice 
and  be  exceeding  glad  while  all  the  world 
springs  to  new  life  around  us.  And  as  we 
go  forth  to  sow  and  plant  again,  with  the 
hope  for  better  things  that  springtime  al¬ 
ways  brings  to  the  heart  of  the  farmer,  let 
us  sing  with  Tennyson : 

“From  land  to  land,  and  in  my  breast 
Spring  wakens  too ;  and  my  regret 
Becomes  an  April  violet, 

And  buds  and  blossoms  like  the  rest.” 


See  Page  14  for  Latest  Soil  Conservation  Act  News 
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Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone,  Monday 
evenings,  N.  B.  C.  —  WEAF  Network 


Tlre$lon« 


FOR  CARS 


4.40/4.50/4.75-21....$  7.85 


4.75/5.00-19  .  8.50 

4.50/4.75/5.00-20..,.  8.35 

5.25/5.50-17 . 10.55 

5.25/5.50-18 .  10.65 

6.00-16 .  11.95 


HEAVY  DUTY 


4.40/4.50/4.75-21 

4.75/5.00-19 . 

4.50/4.75/5.00-20 

5.25/5.50-17 . 

5.25/5.50-18 . 

6.00-16 . 


.$  9.80 
.  10.60 
.  10.35 
.  11.50 
.  12.75 
.  14.15 


FOR  TRUCKS 


32x6  Truck  Type  .  . 

. $Z7.6S 

32x6  H.  D . 

.  16.25 

6.00-20  . 

.  16.95 

6.50-20  . 

.  21*95 

7.00-20  . 

.  29.10 

7.50-20  . 

.  35.20 

7.50-24  . 

.  39.00 

8.25-20  . 

.  49.30 

8.25-24  . 

.  54.75 

9.00-20  . 

.  60.75 

FOR  TRACTORS 


5.00-15  . 

. $  9.35 

5.50-16  . 

•  ••a*.  .*..•*  9.95 

6.00-16  . 

.  11.15 

7.50-18  . 

.  15.70 

8.25-40  . 

.  68.40 

9.00-36  . 

.  66.55 

11.25-24 

.  59.95 

12.75-28 

.  86.85 

Other  Sizes  Priced  Proportionately  Low 


Guarantee  — 

This  heavy,  Super- 
Traction  tread  is 
guaranteed  not  to 
loosen  from  the 
tire  body  under  any 
conditions,  and  all 
other  parts  of  the  tire 
are  fully  guaranteed 
to  give  satisfaction. 


©  1936.  F.  T.  &  B.  Go. 


READ  WHAT  FARMERS  SAY  ABOUT 
THESE  REMARKABLE  TIRES 


“With  my  tractor  on  Ground  Grips 
it  has  about  one -third  more  power, 
pulls  two  sixteen-inch  plows  in 
high  gear  under  all  conditions.”— 
R.  A.  Wharram,  Stanley,  la. 

“I  can  move  my  tractor  on  Ground 
Grips  from  one  job  to  another 
without  the  necessity  of  loading  it 
onto  a  trailer.” — Robert  E.  Hooker, 
Highlands,  Calif. 

“Mine  is  a  two-plow  tractor  but  it 
pulls  three  14-inch  plows  easily  in 
high  gear  since  I  put  on  Ground 
Grip  Tires.” — Frank  Warrick, 
Rushville,  Ind. 


“Ground  Grip  Tires  give  my  tractor 
100%  traction  on  soft,  wet  ground.” 
— George  State,  Minot,  N.  D. 

“Ground  Grips  save  about  one-half 
gallon  tractor  fuel  per  hour — show 
very  little  wear  after  two  years.” 
— L.  R.  Love,  LaSalle,  Colo. 

“In  doing  custom  work  on  Groun'd 
Grip  Tires  I  can  net  $5  a  day  over 
the  amount  earned  on  steel  lugs.” 
—Harold  Elsbury,  Sutherland,  la. 

“Ground  Grip  Tires  won’t  injure 
fields  or  roadbeds,  or  damage 
crops  or  seedings.” — Hugh  G. 
Humphreys,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y, 


Three  years  ago  Harvey  S.  Firestone 
conceived  the  idea  that  farm  ^vork  would  be 
easier,  faster,  and  more  economical  if  it  were 
done  on  rubber. 


It  was  on  the  Old  Homestead  farm  in 
Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  which  Mr.  Firestone  still 
operates,  that  he  directed  engineers  and  developed 
a  practical  pneumatic  tire  for  tractors  and  every  other 
wheeled  implement  on  the  farm.  The  result  was  a 
super-traction  tire  so  unusual  in  design  and  so  amazing 
in  performance  that  a  patent  was  issued  on  the  tire  by 
the  United  States  Patent  Office  at  Washington. 


On  tractors.  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  will 
do  the  work  25  per  cent  faster  with  a  saving  of  25 
per  cent  in  fuel  cost.  On  sprayers,  combines,  binders 
and  other  farm  implements  they  reduce  draft  40  to 
50  per  cent;  do  not  pack  the  soil,  sink  into  soft  ground  or 
make  ruts;  protect  equipment;  do  not  damage  crops 
and  vines;  speed  up  every  farm  operation. 

One  set  of  tires  will  fit  several  implements.  Tires 
can  be  changed  quickly  from  one  implement  to 
another.  Two  or  three  sets  are  all  you  need  to  take 
care  of  practically  all  your  farm  implements. 

See  the  Firestone  Tire  Dealer,  implement  dealer 
or  Firestone  Auto  Supply  and  Service  Store  today — 
and  in  placing  your  order  for  new  equipment,  be  sure 
to  specify  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  on  your  new 
tractor  or  farm  implement. 


Aiaerican  Agriculturist,  April  25,  1936 

Establishing  the 

I  Small  Fruit 

Garden 


B37  George  L.  Slate 


Editor^s  Note  :  Nothing  adds  more  to  the 
joy  of  farm  living  than  -plenty  of  small 
fruits.  No  one  is  better  prepared  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  practical  problems  of  growing 
small  fruits  than  Mr.  Slate,  whose  prac¬ 
tical  articles  will  appear  regularly  in 
American  Agriculturist.  Mr.  Slate  is  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
State  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  and 
has  had  years  of  specializing  both  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  growing  small 
fruits.  Why  not  get  started  with  some 
berries  this  spring?  Herd’s  how.  If  you 
want  more  information  write  us  a  letter. 

The  small  fruit  garden  is  usually 
located  near  the  hoiise  for  conveni¬ 
ence  and  there  is  not  much  leeway  in 
the  selection  of  the  site.  Nevertheless 
a  few  precautions  are  advisable  or  the 
planting  may  soon  come  to  grief.  If 
possible  select  a  site  where  air  circu¬ 
lation  is  good  and  moisture  does  not 
remain  long  on  the  foliage.  Certain 
fungus  diseases  such  as  leafspot  of 
strawberries  and  anthracnose  of  black 
raspberries  are  much  less  troublesome 
in  airy  situations.  Also  for  raspberries, 
especially  the  blackcap  varieties',  avoid 
ground  on  which  tomatoes,  eggplants 
and  peppers  have  been  raised  during 
the  past  three  or  four  years.  Such 
crops  often  infect  the  soil  with  a  wilt 
disease  that  destroys  raspberry  plants. 
This  is  especially  important  as  all  gar¬ 
den  areas  have  usually  grown  toma¬ 
toes.  Destroy  any  old  runout  plantings 
of  raspberries  before  starting  the  new 
planting  since  disease  is  a  common 
cause— pf  running  out.  Strawberries 
should  npt  follow  a  grass  sod  until 
three  years  have  elapsed  as  grass  har¬ 
bors  white  grubs  which  will  destroy 
the  strawberry  plants.  And  lastly, 
avoid  wet  spots  or  a  piece  of  ground  in¬ 
fested  with  quack  grass.  Cleaning 
quack  out  of  a  row  of  raspberries  or 
strawberries  is  a  hopeless  task. 

The  plants  should  be  purchased  from 
a  firm  specializing  in  small  fruits,  pre¬ 
ferably  nearby.  Frequently  as  good 
stock  may  be  purchased  locally  as  in 
more  distant  areas.  Ask  your  local 
nursery  inspector,  whose  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  may  be  obtained  from  your  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the 
names  of  nearby  growers  having  good 
healthy  stock  of  raspberries  and  straw¬ 
berries  of  the  varieties  desired.  The 
inspector  can  also  inform  you  as  to 
whether  currants  and  gooseberries  may 
be  grown  in  your  area. 

After  the  plants  arrive  heel  them 
in  in  a  shady  spot  if  not  ready  to 
plant.  Loosen  the  bundle,  spread  the 
plants  along  the  side  of  a  trench  and 
pack  moist  earth  tightly  around  the 
roots  to  prevent  them  from  drying. 

The  soil  should  be  thoroughly  prepar¬ 
ed.  If  not  well  supplied  with  organic 
matter  from  previous  manuring  or  the 
plowing  under  of  green  manures,  apply, 
a  liberal  dressing  of  manure  before 
fitting  the  land.  Small  fruits  respond 
well  to  an  abundance  of  plant  food  and 
organic  matter. 

Strawberries  may  be  planted  2  feet 
apart  in  rows  314  feet  apart.  Red 
raspberries  if  cultivated  with  a  one 
horse  cultivator  need  6  or  7  feet  be¬ 
tween  rows  and  2  feet  in  the  row. 
Black  and  purple  raspberries  require 
about  eight  feet  between  rows  and  four 
feet  in  the  row  although  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  planted  closer.  Currants  and 
gooseberries  need  about  5  feet  each 
way,  except  the  Boorman  gooseberry 
which  needs  6  feet  as  it  is  unusually 
vigorous. 

Set  the  plants  slighUy  deeper  than 
{Continued  on  Page  9) 
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^Vastitis — 

Dairy  Profit  Rofe&er 

By  Dr.  G.  J.  HUCKER  ...  of  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station,  who 
has  spent  months  in  studying  every  angle  of 
mastitis.  We  doubt  if  there  is  anyone  in  the 
Northeast  who  knows  more  about  this  disease,  so 
troublesome  to  dairymen,  than  does  Dr.  Hucker. 


Dairymen  the  country  over  are  jealous  of  their 
reputation  as  producers  of  high  quality  milk. 
The  high  standards  which  have  been  set  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  have  been  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  development  of  the  dairy  industry. 
Although  regulations,  inspections,  disease  control 
and  many  other  requirements  have  at  times  irritat¬ 
ed  dairy  farmers,  they  have  rightfully  instilled  a 
certain  confidence  in  consumers.  A  continued  main¬ 
tenance  of  high  standards  and  careful  disease  con¬ 
trol  has  helped  to  make  the  quality  of  a  bottle  of 
milk  on  the  American  market  unequalled.  To  main¬ 
tain  this  reputation  for  quality,  dairymen  are  con¬ 
stantly  confronted  with  problems  the  same  as  any 
other  producer  of  raw  products. 

At  the  moment  one  of  the  most  important  of  these 
is  the  control  of  garget  or  mast^is.  It  is  one  of  the 
chief  worries  of  the  dairyman.  Is  my  herd  infected? 
If,  what  must  I  do?  Does  the  infection  endanger 
my  consumers?  Will  I  be  aware  of  the  infection 
without  a  special  or  expensive  test?  These  are 
questions  which  are  giving  concern  to  producers, 
and  they  should. 

Mastitis  is  an  infection  of  the  udder  caused  by  a 
very  definite  type  of  bacteria.  It  is  not  caused,  as 
many  have  believed,  by  over-feeding,  high  protein 
feeding,  cows  becoming  chilled  or  too  cold,  or  milk 
ing  machines,  if  properly  haudled,  although  any  of 
these  factors  may  aggravate  a  latent  infection. 

One  of  the  chief  indirect  causes  may  be  injuries 
which  many  times  result  in  an  infected  quarter. 
Teats  which  are  cut  on  wire,  stepped  on  or  bruised 
in  any  way  should  be  carefully  watched.  If  the  in¬ 
fection  is  acute  the  infected  quarter  becomes  highly 
inflamed  and  many  times  is  lost  and  the  dairymen 
are  confronted  with  the  serious  problem  of  what  to 
do  with  the  three  teated  cow.  Fortunately  this  acute 
type  is  relatively  rare;  the  chronic  case  is  much 
more  common.  The  chronic  or  latent  type  may  be 
present  in  the  udder  for  several  months  or  even 
years  without  any  apparent  change  in  the  milk  or 
a  dairyman  being  aware  of  the  infection  in  his  herd. 
Occasionally  the  inflamation  may  become  aggra¬ 
vated  with  the  result  of  a  passing  case  of  so-called 
garget.  The  gargety  condition  may  clear  up  but  the 
infection  generally  remains.  Practically  all  herds 
have  the  infection  more  or  less  and  it  is  generally 
established  that  mastitis  reduces  milk  secretion  and 
lowers  the  total  production  of  the  herd  if  any  num¬ 
ber  of  gargety  cows  are  present.  For  these  reasons 
the  disease  becomes  an  important  production  as  well 
as  sanitary  problem.  Dairymen  producing  Grade  A 
milk  have  an  additional  problem  and  that  is  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  mastitis  on  milk  counts.  Fully  one-half  of 
the  cases  in  which  premiums  are  lost  may  be  traced 
directly  or  indirectly  to  mastitis.  Fluctuating  ajid 
irregular  milk  counts  may  be  due  also  to  a  number 
ef  mastitis  cows  in  the  herd. 

Incidentally,  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  drink- 
mg  milk  from  cows  suffering  from  ordinary  garget 
will  not  cause  human  disease.  On  the  other  hand, 
dai^men  are  aware  that  gargety  milk  is  not  es¬ 
pecially  palatable  or  inviting  to  consumers.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  there  are  t3q>es  of  udder  infections  which 
closely  resemble  the  usual  chronic  garget  which  may 
cause  septic  sore  throat  or  scarlet  fever  if  the  milk 
>s  consumed  raw.  However,  this  type  of  garget  is 
extremely  rare  and  has  an  entirely  different  cause 
Md  method  of  control  than  the  ordinary  chronic 
bovine  mastitis. 

What  should  be  done  if  a  herd  is  suspected  of  be- 
mg  infected?  On  the  basis  of  what  we  now  know, 
y  all  means  treat  the  herd  and  the  infection  the 
®9me  as  any  physician  or  public  health  official  would 
reat  an  infectious  disease.  Find  out  which  cow  is 
1  ected  and  isolate  her.  Without  any  special  tests, 
ost  dairymen  know  which  cows  in  his  herd  are 
^ven  to  reoccurrences  of  garget.  If  you  wish  ad- 
ce,  consult  your  local  veterinarian  and  have  him 


I  aking  milk  samples  from  each  quarter  to  test  for  mastitis. 
Another  method  is  to  put  a  drop  of  milk  from  each  quarter  on 
a  special  chemically  treated  blotter.  A  definite  change  in  color 
indicates  mastitis. 


determine  which  cows  are  gargety  and  possibly  re¬ 
infecting  the  rest  of  the  herd.  Or  if  you  wish  to 
test  th'>  herd  yourself,  there  are  methods  which  you 
may  u.  e  which  are  economical  and  fairly  accurate. 
Of  these,  the  strip  cup  and  the  brom  thymol  blue 
test  are  the  most  practical. 

Once  the  cows  in  the  herd  carrying  an  active  in¬ 
fection  or  given  to  reoccurrences  of  garget  have  been 
selected,  isolate  them  from  the  remainder  of  the  herd 
or  at  least  milk  them  last.  At  the  earliest  economic 
convenience  see  that  they  are  removed  from  the 
dairy.  Don’t  sell  them  to  your  neighbor  further  to 
infect  his  herd  but  make  sure  that  they  are  taken 
out  of  milk  production.  There  is  no  known  reliable 
cure  or  treatment  for  mastitis.  Once  infected,  al¬ 
ways  infected  and  until  more  information  is  at  hand 
the  gargety  cow  should  go  out  of  production,  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  producing  an  unpala¬ 
table  product  but  because  she  is  a  source  of  infec¬ 
tion  for  the  remainder  of  the  herd. 

The  problem  of  the  control  of  mastitis  is  not  fin¬ 
ished  when  the  infected  cows  have  been  eliminated. 
The  question  of  buying  replacements  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  elimination  of  infected  cows.  Many 
dairymen  who  have  conscientiously  slaughtered  or 
sold  out  all  traces  of  infection  from  the  herd  have 
been  unable  to  maintain  a  clean  herd  because  the 
replacements  which  were  brought  in  were  infected. 

It  is  common  knowledge  among  those  interested 
in  controlling  garget  that  dairymen  who  raise  their 
own  heifers  experience  much  less  difficulty  with 
garget  than  those  buying  replacements  from  any 


Follow  This  Program 

A.  Find  the  mastitis  cow. 

B.  Milk  her  last;  Sell  her. 

C.  Be  sure  all  replacements  are 
free  of  infection. 

D.  Practice  clean  milking. 


— Photo,  Courtesy  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
Mastitis  rained  one  quarter  and  it  is  probable  that  the  others 
are  affected.  There  is  no  care  for  this  animal  and  it  is  likely 
that  she  is  spreading  mastitis  to  cows  near  her. 


How  much  loss  do  they  represent?  When  cows  affected  with 
mastitis  are  taken  out  of  the  herd  on  the  health  inspector’s 
orders,  they  have  beef  value  only.  But  in  addition  to  the  cash 
loss,  there  is  the  uncertainty  of  getting  others  that  are  any 
healthier  or  that  will  produce  as  heavily. 


and  all  sources.  A  good  practice  to  follow  in  secur¬ 
ing  replacements  is  never  to  purchase  a  cow  unless 
some  assurance  is  given  that  she  is  not  infected.  If 
replacements  are  purchased  when  dry,  they  should 
be  examined  by  a  competent  veterinarian  before 
they  are  added  to  the  herd.  As  far  as  is  known 
there  is  no  other  method  by  which  dry  cows  can  be 
tested.  If  the  replacement  is  milking  at  the  time  of 
purchase,  it  is  possible,  of  course,  to  test  with  the 
strip  cup  or  the  brom  thymol  blue  test. 

In  connection  with  the  purchase  of  replacements 
in  the  herd,  one  of  the  most  important  factors  to 
consider  is  the  cow  dealer.  Dairymen  should  be 
aware  of  the  unscrupulous  dealer.  Be  sure  that  re¬ 
placements  are  purchased  from  a  reliable  man  who 
will  cooperate  with  you  in  making  sure  that  the 
stock  which  you  have  purchased  is  not  infected.  In 
this  connection,  of  course,  some  consideration  should 
be  given  to  dealers  who  are  honestly  cooperating  as 
not  in  all  cases  can  a  dealer  guarantee  that  a  fresh¬ 
ening  cow  will  be  free  from  infection. 

There  is  no  known  method  of  completely  eliminat¬ 
ing  all  traces  of  garget  infection  in  a  dairy  herd. 
However,  if  the  practice  of  eliminating  from  dairy 
herds  all  cows  which  are  given  to  reoccurrences  of 
garget  and  some  .judgment  and  care  are  used  in 
securing  replacements,  it  is  possible  that  under  ordi¬ 
nary  conditions  garget  may  be  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  and  to  the  place  where  it  no  longer  becomes  a 
serious  problem. 
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Imports  of  Farm  Products  Increased 
Under  AAA 

URING  the  year  1935,  farm  commodities 
imported  from  other  countries  into  the 
United  States  were  valued  at  more  than  a  billion 
dollars.  At  the  same  time,  AAA  benefit  payments 
to  our  farmers  for  reducing  crops  and  livestock, 
including  some  of  the  very  same  products  that 
were  imported,  amounted  to  580  million  dollars. 
Imports  of  farm  commodities,  therefore,  were 
worth  about  twice  what  the  government  paid  for 
reducing  production  in  this  country.  Putting  it 
another  way,  American  consumers  paid  a  half 
billion  dollars  to  foreigners  for  farm  products 
that  should  have  gon^  to  our  own  farmers,  and 
if  our  farmers  had  had  this  market,  there  would 
have  been  no  need  or  excuse  for  cutting  down 
our  production. 

Since  agriculture  has  been  subsidized — in  other 
words,  since  the  United  States  started  the  policy 
of  making  things  scarce — imports  of  food  pro¬ 
ducts  have  risen  to  three  times  United  States  ex¬ 
ports.  Putting  these  facts  all  together,  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  United  States  agriculture  suffers 
from  too  much  government  planning.  In  a  coun¬ 
try  this  size,  with  a  civilization  as  complex  as 
ours,  it  is  impossible  to  control  one  set  of  eco¬ 
nomic  forces  without  controlling  them  all.  All 
of  the  forces  cannot  be  controlled  except  by  a 
dictator  with  absolute  powers,  and  then  he  cannot 
do  it. 

We  Need  Relief  From  Relief 

HEN  the  big  job  of  taking  care  of  a  vast 
army  of  unemployed  fell  on  America,  we 
were  among  those  who  thought  it  better  to  create 
government  work  and  keep  people  busy  rather 
than  to  give  them  a  straight  out  and  out  govern¬ 
ment  dole.  Some  of  us  laughed  at  England  be¬ 
cause  of  its  straight  dole  system  of  relief,  but 
experience  has  proved  England  right  and 
America,  v/ith  its  Works  Progress  Administra¬ 
tion,  very,  very  wrong. 

Under  the  straight  relief  system  before  WPA 
got  going,  it  cost  approximately  148  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  carry  an  average  of  four  million  families 
a  month  on  the  dole.  But  now,  under  WPA,  it 
costs  195  million  dollars  to  carry  three  million 
families,  that  is  one  million  less  than  were  on 
straight  dole.  Putting  it  another  way,  it  costs 
about  50  per  cent  more  under  WPA  than  it  did 
under  the  dole. 


Here  is  an  old  New  England  family,  de¬ 
scendants  of  one  of  three  brothers  who 
came  from  England  and  settled  in  Massachusetts 
before  1650.  On  August  14,  1935,  this  group  had 


There  are  several  reasons  for  this  increased 
cost  for  the  unemployed,  chief  of  which  is  poli¬ 
tics.  Harry  Hopkins,  the  administrator,  is  an 
able  and  sincere  man.  He  says  there  are  no  poli¬ 
tics  in  relief,  but  he  is  wrong.  It  is  full  of  it. 
Evidence  crops  up  in  new  places  every  day  show¬ 
ing  that  relief  has  been  made  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  political  machines  of  all  time.  Don’t  blame  the 
Democrats  either.  Republicans  would  have  done 
exactly  the  same  under  same  circumstances. 
Point  is  that  government  just  cannot  operate  big 
business  because  of  our  political  set-up.  Politics 
must  always  come  first. 

We  thought,  too,  that  keeping  men  at  work  in¬ 
stead  of  handing  them  a  government  dole  would 
improve  their  morale.  But  it  didn’t.  Instead, 
thousands  of  these  workers  have  lost  respect  for 
government,  realize  that  much  of  the  work  they 
do  is  of  no  account,  and  frequently  go  on  strike 
against  government  for  higher  wages — this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  wages  paid  to  govern¬ 
ment  workers  in  relief  projects  are  now  so  high 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  farmers  or  other 
employers  to  obtain  help  for  necessary  work  at 
any  reasonable  labor  cost.  Almost  every  day  we 
hear  of  or  see  examples  of  men  who  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  regular  employment  because  they  can  make 
more  and  work  less  on  some  government  relief 
-job. 

It  is  fair  to  say  this  job  of  relief  is  costly  no 
matter  how  it  is  handled.  The  Administration  is 
to  be  commended  for  its  determination  to  take 
care  of  the  unemployed.  All  good  citizens  are  in 
agreement  with  this  necessity.  Because  the  job 
is  so  big  is  just  the  reason  why  it  should  be 
handled  locally  by  officers  in  the  community  who 
know  who  the  deadbeats  are  and  who  are  the 
families  that  really  need  help. '  Relief  must  be 
handled  by  local  officers  who  are  taxpayers  them¬ 
selves  and  responsible  to  their  neighbors  for 
keeping  these  terrifically  increasing  costs  of 
government  just  as  low  as  is  humanly  possible. 
The  present  spendthrift  system  will  wreck  this 
country  if  allowed  to  continue. 

Why  Farm  Boys  Make  Good 

HE  17th  of  May  has  been  set  aside  as  Rural 
Life  Sunday,  a  custom  started  in  1929  which 
continues  to  grow  each  year.  Last  year  the 
Reverend  Fred  E.  Dean  of  Greece,  New  York, 
made  the  day  a  big  event  in  his  own  and  sur¬ 
rounding  churches  by  inviting  prominent  farm 
leaders  and  arranging  suitable  services  of  wor- 


a  reunion  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
R.  Parsons.  After  eating  an  old-fashioned  New 
England  dinner,  a  game  of  croquet  w^s  played. 
The  oldest  member  of  the  family  won. 


ship.  Several  others  of  our  friends  in  the  ministry 
arranged  a  special  program  for  this  day,  which 
is  rooted  in  the  Rogation  Days,  days  traditionally 
appointed  for  public  supplication  to  God  for  a 
blessing  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  If  interested, 
and  we  hope  you  are,  you  may  obtain  the  printed 
order  of  service  from  the  Home  Missions  Coun¬ 
cil,  105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

A  Package  of  Old  Letters 

REMARKABLE  quality  of  many  of  the 
men  and  women  of  former  generations  was 
their  fine  memory..  The  other  day  our  brother 
asked  Mother,  who  is  81,  if  she  could  remember 
an  old  song  called  “A  Package  of  Old  Letters” 
which  she  used  to  sing  to  him  when  he  was  lit¬ 
tle,  nearly  a  half  century  ago.  She  recalled  the 
verses  and  sent  us  a  copy,  with  the  remark  that 
she  hadn’t  thought  of  them  before  in  twenty- 
five  years.  Here  they  are.  How  many  of  you  re¬ 
member  this  song?  Why  is  it  that  most  of  these 
old-time  songs  were  so  tragic? 

In  that  little  rosewood  casket 
That  is  resting  on  the  stand 

There’s  a  package  of  old  letters 
Written  by  a  cherished  hand. 

Will  you  bring  them  to  me,  sister, 

And  read  them  all  tonight? 

I  have  often  tried,  hut  could  not 

For  the  tears  would  blind  my  sight. 

And  if  ere  you  shall  have  finished. 

And  I  calmly  fall  asleep. 

Fall  asleep  in  death  to  waken 
Dearest  sister,  do  not  weep. 

Place  the  letters  and  the  picture 
Close  beside  my  pulseless  heart, 

For  in  life  we  were  together 

And  in  death  we  will  not  part. 

And  if  ever  you  shall  meet  him, 

Tell  him  I  never  ceased  to  love, 

And  I  hope  one  day  to  meet  him 
In  a  brighter  world  above. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

HE  other  day  at  Rotary  I  heard  a  Chinaman 
give  a  fine  talk  in  excellent  English.  The 
friend  with  me  said  afterwards,  “I  was  thinking 
all  the  time  that  Chinaman  was  talking  how  I 
would  make  out  trying  to  give  a  talk  in  Chinese.” 
And  another  friend  who  heard  him  said,  ‘T  was 
thinking  how  I  would  make  out  giving  as  good 
a  talk  as  that  in  English.” 

Certain  it  is  that  English  is  one  of  the  most 
puzzling,  difficult  languages  in  the  world.  Believe 
me,  as  an  editor  I  know  it.  The  more  I  work 
with  it  the  less  sure  I  am  I  know  anything  about 
it.  My  sentiments  are  expressed  by  the  following, 
taken  from  ‘‘The  Furrow” : 

“We’ll  begin  with  box,  the  plural  is  boxes, 

But  the  plural  of  ox  should  be  oxen,  not  oxes. 

One  fowl  is  a  goose,  but  two  are  called  geese, 

Yet  the  plural  of  mouse  is  never  meese. 

You  may  find  a  lone  mouse,  or  a  whole  nest  of  mice, 
But  the  plural  of  house  is  houses,  not  hice. 

If  the  plural  of  man  is  always  men. 

Why  shouldn’t  the  plural  of  pan  be  called  pen? 

The  cow  in  the  plural  may  be  called  cows  or  kine. 
But  a  bow,  if  repeated,  is  never  called  bine; 

And  the  plural  of  vow  is  vows,  not  vine. 

If  I  speak  of  a  foot  and  you  show  me  two  feet 
And  I  give  you  a  boot,  would  a  pair  be  called  beet . 
If  one  is  a  tooth,  and  a  whole  set  are  teeth. 

Why  shouldn’t  the  plural  of  booth  be  called  beeth? 
If  the  singular’s  this,  and  the  plural  these. 

Should  the  plural  of  kiss  ever  be  written  keese  ? 

We  speak  of  a  brother,  and  also  of  brethren. 

But  though  we  say  mother,  we  never  say  methren. 
Then  the  masculine  pronouns  are  he,  his  and  tnni, 
But  imagine  the  feminine,  she,  shis  and  shim. 

So  the  English,  I  think  you  all  will  agree, 

Is  the  funniest  language  you  ever  did  see.” 


In  this  group  are:  David  H.  Parsons  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  92;  Mrs.  Celia  M.  Sears  of  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
90;  Mrs.  Emma  I.  Hutchinson,  86,  Franklyn  A.  Parsons,  77,  and  Elmer  E.  Parsons,  75,  all  of  Lenox, 
Mass.;  Walter  R.  Parsons  of  Thornwood,  N.  Y.,  83,  and  Mrs.  Catherine  E.  Pilsbury,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  79. 
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Right — Phlox,  one  of  the  easiest 
perennials  to  grow. 

Below — Peonies  “fill  in”  late 
in  Jane. 


Flowers  for 


Left — No  garden  is  complete 
without  Marigolds. 

Below — An  abundance  of  Zinnias. 


^4*p>L0WERS  for  everybody” 

Jr  means  flowers  that  are  easy  to 
grow,  are  not  finicky  about  soil,  will 
resist  some  drought,  and  will  germi¬ 
nate  readily. 

It  would  be  grand  if  we  could  find 
some  recipe  for  growing  flowers  that 
would  yield  the  same  results  5'’ear  in 
and  year  out,  but  my  experience  with 
seasons  and  seeds  makes  me  believe 
that  there  is  no  positive  recipe.  The 
best  we  can  do  is  to  select  those  flow¬ 
ers  which  year  after  year  give  us  the 
largest  percentage  of  returns  and  depend  upon 
them  for  the  bulk  of  our  garden.  In  addition  to 
the  old  standbys,  I  always  want  to  try  out  some 
of  the  new  ideas,  both  in  seeds  and  in  methods 
of  growing  them. 

Much  as  I  would  have  liked  it,  I  have  never 
found  a  workless  garden.  The  perennial  flowers, 
once  established,  come  as  near  this  ideal  as  one 
could  expect.  Yet  many  of  the  best  perennials 
take  two  or  three  years  to  become  well  establish¬ 
ed.  But  when  this  is  achieved,  some  of  them  — 
peonies  for  instance- — can  go  on  for  years  with¬ 
out  being  disturbed  and  with  only  occasional  ap: 
plications  of  fertilizer  and  cultivation. 

On  my  list  of  easy  perennials  to  grow,  I  should 
certainly  put  the  peony,  wTich  blooms  early  in 
the  season.  For  later  bloom,  I  should  add  iris, 
phlox,  perennial  asters  and  hardy  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  (where  the  climate  allows  them).  With 
this  list,  there  would  be  bloom  at  intervals  from 
May  until  hard  frost. 

By  adding  certain  others,  it  is  possible  to  have 
practically  continuous  bloom  from  the 
time  that  frost  is  out  of  the  ground 
until  it  stops  operations  in  the  fall. 

The  spring  flowering  bulbs  are  the  first, 
crocus,  dwarf  iris,  narcissus,  hyacinths 
and  tulips.  Once  these  are  put  in, 
they  multiply  and  increase  year  after 
year.  Furthermore,  when  their  foliage 
dies  down,  the  vacant  places  can  be  filled 
nicely  with  annuals  such  as  nasturtiums, 
sweet  alyssum,  annual  phlox,  zinnias,  etc. 

The  bearded  or  German  iris  comes 
soon  after  the  spring  bulbs.  These  have 
been  so  developed  that  by  choosing  your 
varieties,  you  may  extend  the  period  of 
bloom  over  about  three  to  four  weeks. 

After  the  bearded  or  German  iris  has 
quit  blooming,  the  Japanese  iris  starts 
^d  after  that  comes  the  bulbous  or 
I^tch  iris.  However,  Dutch  iris  is  not 


Everybody 


perfectly  hardy  in  this  climate,  and  therefore  1 
would  not  put  it  on  the  “easy-to-grow”  list. 

An  iris  which  does  belong  on  this  list,  however, 
is  the  Siberian  with  narrow,  grass-like  foliage.  It 
also  blooms  after  the  tall  bearded  iris  has  finish¬ 
ed.  The  bearded  iris  will  tolerate  lime  in  the  soil 
but  the  beardless  varieties,  the  Japanese,  Siberian 
and  Dutch,  cannot  bear  it.  In  fact,  they  like  their 
soil  acid  if  tjiey  can  get  it.  In  selecting  iris  from 
the  catalog,  it  is  well  to  notice  whether  it  is  med¬ 
ium  or  tall  growing.  Varieties  differ  in  height 
tremendously  and  when  working  for  an  effect  in 
a  border,  this  is  important. 

July  is  the  barren  month  for  bloom  in  the  per¬ 
ennial  border.  For  years  I  have  tried  wdth  varying 
degrees  of  success  to  correct  this  fault.  Perennial 
phlox  is  the  best  flower  for  this  period,  if  one 
can  grow  it  successfully.  It  gets  certain  diseases 
and  insects  that  are  apt  to  spoil  its  foliage.  But 
if  one  is  patient  and  can  spray  the  clumps  with 
Bordeaux  two  or  three  times  during  the  season, 
she  will  be  rewarded  for  her  trouble. 

Phlox  does  not  come  true  from 
seed ;  hence  it  is  better  to  start  with 
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begin  blooming  in  August  and  con¬ 
tinue  through  early  September.  The 
new  varieties  are  larger  and  vary  in 
shade  from  light  pink,  through  laven¬ 
der  and  down  to  purple. 

The  hardy  chrysanthemums  have 
been  so  much  developed  of  late  that 
they  form  a,  whole  topic  within  them¬ 
selves.  We  shall  have  to  dismiss  them 
briefly  by  saying  that  their  blooming 
Season  has  been  pushed  forward  to 
late  August,  whereas  October  used  to 
mark  their  earliest  appearance.  Their 
color  range  varies  from  white  through  yellow, 
pink,  lavender,  the  bronze  tones  and  even  a  real 
rich  red  which  formerly  was  thought  impossible 
for  this  flower. 

The  single  varieties,  some  of  them  with  thread¬ 
like  or  spoon-like  petals,  are  more  or  less  of  a 
fad  just  now,  but  from  the  great  number  of  var¬ 
ieties  available  one  can  get  practically  what  she 
wants  either  in  color  or  in  form.  They  also  can 
be  grown  from  seed  to  bloom  the  first  year  if 
started  early  enough.  I  know  because.  I  have  done 
it.  The  usual  way  to  propagate  is  by  splitting  old 
clumps,  taking  one  new  shoot  from  the  outside 
of  the  clump,  planting  it  in  rich  soil  and  keeping 
it  pinched  back  ' two  or  three  times  during  the 
season  (before  July  15th).  I  have  seen  single 
plants  that  would  fill  a  bushel  basket. 

In  addition  to  the  list  of  perennials  which  I 
have  given,  there  are  other  useful  ones.  The  yel¬ 
low  Marguerite  (anthemis  or  chamomile)  is  a 
valuable  plant  because  it  thrives  in  spite  of  poor 
sandy  soil ;  it  looks  like  a  yellow  daisy,  has  a  fine 
fern-like  foliage  and  blooms  in  early  summer. 
It,  too,  can  be  easily  grown  from  seed  and  if  left 
alone  will  soon  fill  the  border  with  its  own  pro¬ 


plants  from  a  reliable  source.  Then 
prevent  seeds  from  forming  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  flower  trusses  as  they  fade, 
for  the  phlox  has  the  exasperating 
habit  of  many  hybrids  whose  seedlings 
tend  to  revert  to  original  colors.  In 
the  case  of  phlox  it  is  magenta,  and 
if  one  is  not  careful  to  keep  the  seed¬ 
lings  out*  they,  being  husky,  will  soon 
crowd  out  the  finer  and  more  delicate 
hybrids.  Height  and  varieties  of  phlox 
vary  much  and  again  one  should  place 
them  in  the  border  with  this  in  mind. 
Michaelmas  daisy  or  perennial  asters 


Having  a  husband  who  likes  red  flowers,  I  am 
planning  to  devote  a  whole  section  of  my  new 
perennial  border  to  his  favorite  color.  And  I  find 
that  red  flowers  are  none  too  easy  to  get.  One  of 
the  old  favorite  red  perennials  is  bee  balm,  or 
Monarda.  In  rich  soil,  this  spicy  or  rather  minty 
plant  shows  its  brilliant  red  blossoms  at  a  time 
when  the  rush  of  June  bloom  is  over.  The  flow¬ 
ers  not  only  look  well  in  the  border  but  last  well 
as  cut  flowers. 

Another  old  fashioned  favorite  with  which  I 
have  only  recently  had  experience,  is  sweet 
rocket.  It  is  much  like  phlox  in  its  appearance, 
but  blooms  earlier  and  has  a  delightful  fragrance. 
Because  of  coming  earlier  in  the  season,  it  does 
not  suffer  from  the  {Continued  on  Page  25) 
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^ Arsenate 


Arsenate 

OF  LEAD 


are  of  use  under 
critical  observation  has 
convinced  the  Horticul¬ 
turists  of  America  of  its 
15%  to  20%  greater  effi¬ 
ciency.  It  is  now  in  stand- 
ard  use— because  its 
more  effective  control 
is  achieved  at  no  extra 
cost.  Ask  your  Dealer. 


SPRAYS  AND 
DUSTS 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


40  REaOR  STRECT,  NEW  YORK 


NICH 

COPPER  SULPHATE 

gives  best  results  in  home  mixed 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

Always  uniform — 99%  pure! 

Write  for  new  booklet,  “Bordeaux 
Mixture — Its  Preparation  and  Use.” 

NICHOLS  COPPER  CO. 

A  Unit  of  the  Phelpa  Dodge  Corporation 
40  WALL  ST.,  N.Y.  C.  •  230  N.  MICH.  AVK.,  CHICAGO 


Save  Money  on  Tractor  Parts, 

Lugs,  pulleys,  flywheels,  all  other  tractor  parts. 
Brand  new.  Average  saving  50%.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  for  48  page  free  catalog. 

Irving’s  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  ^tfiSio^is. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

EXCELLENT  DAIRY  FARM  on  state  highway,  near 
Utica.  Grade  “A”  milk  market.  251  acres;  110  loam 
tillage,  1.31  well  watered  pasture.  10  woods.  9  room 
Colonial  house,  electricity,  running  water;  nearly  new 
70  ft.  steel  frame  barn.  24  cow  stable.  Buildings  recently 
repaired  and  painted.  $8,500.  Long  term  easy  payments. 

Federal  Land  Bank, 
Money-Making  Farm,  19  Cows 

Horses,  bull,  machinery,  crops,  etc.,  valued  at  $2600 
included;  139  acres,  houses  8  rooms  and  5  rooms,  main 
bam  40x90,  cement  ba.sement.  running  water;  80  acres 
fields,  25-cow  pasture,  easy  drive  city;  bldgs,  insured 
$3800,  low  price  is  $3850,  part  down;  pg.  30  New 
Spring  catalog  800  bargains.  Free. 

STROUT  agency,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

25th  anniversary  catalog  200  farms  and 
village  homes.  Finger  Lakes  Region. 
New  low  prices.  Beal  opportunities. 

F.  c.  McCarty.  r.  5.  auburn,  n.  y. 


FARMS 


YilRl 


HAY 

UNLOADING  TOOLS 


CHuMuj'l 

Re^uJiie 


Hay  Un¬ 
loaders 
to  fit  all  stand¬ 
ard  makes  of 


STAN  LEY’S 
CROW 
REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  Twenty  Y  ears 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 
and  animal  pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

~  (1  Quart)  enough  <1  71; 

for  4  bushels  seed  v  *  •  *  « 

(1  pint)  Enough  1  nn 
for  2  bushels  seed  * 

(I  pint)  Enough  cn 

for  1  bushel  seed 
If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 
“Money-Back”  guarantee. 


Manufactured  Only  By 

CEDAR  HILL  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1 129M  New  Britain,  Conn. 


•vfuts  yet  him  ojifl 
^  of tni( guicK/yf 


II; 


■  a  complete  line  to  meet  all  re¬ 
quirements.  Send  for  MYERS  Cata¬ 
log.  It  will  saveyoutime  and  trouble. 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &.  BRO.  CO. 

878  Fourth  Street  Ashland,  Ohio 

Pumps.  Water  Systems,  Hay  Tools,  Door  Hangers 

Send  free  Hay  Unloading  Tool  Cata- 
(HT-U  log  and  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 


FACTORY  PRICE 


_  K*r- 

.  rft  Fit?,  dens,  orchards,  norseries,  pooltry  ranches, 

and  Havana.  ooonW  homes,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  barrows. 
Runs  4  to  8  coltivatea,  mows  lawns,  cats  weeds.  Rons  belt 

roaclunery.  2 to6 H. P. ridlniror walkingrtypes. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG,  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Pricaa  and  10  Day  Trial  Plan. 
SHAW  MFG. CO „  (Writs nearest  office) 
1004  Front  St.,  Galaaburgf  Kansas 
,  130N  Wast  42ad  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
r  t  SSi2N  Magnolia  Ava.  Chicago,  Illinois 
L  fiboN  North  4th  St..  Columbus,  Ohic 
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OUT  ON  A  LIMB  ..  BY  FRANK  APP 

Apple  Industry 
^eeds  boosting 


TrnufhriHvA  Is  the  best  known  grafting  wax 
■  ■  ‘  -  ‘"p?--  used  and  endorsed  by  experi- 

I.RAFTINf.  WAX  mental  stations  and  educa- 

*  ll.W  mtnn.  tional  institutions  for  over  80 

years.  Preferred  by  most  nurserymen  and  orchardists  for 
GRAFTING.  BUDDING  and  AFTER  TRIMMING  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 
Also  for  painting  cuts  and  bruises.  %  lb.  pkg.  2Sc,  %  lb. 
pkg.  3Sc.  1  lb.  pkg.  60c,  6  lb.  pkg.  $2. iS.  POSTPAID. 

Sold  by  best  Seed  and  Hardware  Stores  or  direct. 
WALTER  E.  CLARK  *  bON,  Box  5,  MILFORD,  CONN. 


LEAF  TOBACCO:  Good  Chewing.  5  lbs.,  $1.00:  10,  $1.75. 
Smoking,  5  lbs./  SI.-OPi  fl-25j_.Pipe._free.  _Pay 

H  b 


Postman.  A.  B.  BAY, 


ICKORY,  KENTUCKY. 


From  1917  to 
1931  we  pro¬ 
duced  axL  average  of 
165,000,000  bushels 
of  apples  per  year. 
From  1930  to  1934 
average  was  about 
152,000,000  bush¬ 
els.  Last  year  our  production  was 
slightly  over  the  fifteen  year  average 
production.  This  amount,  with  im- 
favorable  weather  conditions  for  ship¬ 
ping  fruit,  has  made  ruinously  low 
prices  for  winter  apples.  The  per 
capita  consumption  of  apples  has  de¬ 
creased  approximately  20  per  cent  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  fifteen  years,  while  that  of 
citrus  fruits,  oranges  and  grapefruit, 
has  increased  about  45  per  cent.  Like¬ 
wise,  pears  have  been  increasing  in 
acreage  and  consumption  for  the  past 
thirty  years. 

The  Way  Out 

We  can  meet  this  situation  by  adopt¬ 
ing  a  more  aggressive  and  efficient  sys¬ 
tem  of  marketing  and  methods  that 
will  allow  us  to  produce  fruit  at  a 
lower  cost  per  bushel  or  barrel.  We 
have  an  established  sys¬ 
tem  of  distribution  repre¬ 
sented  by  almost  500,000 
retail  stores,  of  which 
about  22,000  are  special¬ 
ized  fruit  stores,  and  the 
balance  mostly  grocery 
stores.  Almost  two- 
thirds  of  all  foods  are  dis¬ 
tributed  through  organ¬ 
ized  retail  stores.  These 
buy  their  supplies 
through  a  central  buy¬ 
ing  agency,  and  rely  upon  this  buy¬ 
er  to  keep  them  informed  of  supplies 
and  quality  of  apples  to  be  marketed. 
A  few  of  the  larger  organizations  are 
well  informed  and  have  good  grower 
contacts.  They  know  how  to  move 
large  quantities  of  fruit  at  a  small  unit 
cost,  with  the  proper  type  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  We  should. organize  our  market¬ 
ing  so  as  to  bring  the  rest  of  these 
stores  into  the  picture,  and  use  them 
to  advertise  and  distribute  our  apples 
through  an  understanding  between  the 
grower  and  the  distributor. 

Recapture  Our  Export  Markets 

While  one-fifth  of  the  commercial 
crop  has  been  exported  some  years, 
this  proportion  has  been  declining  since 
the  depression  because  of  trade  barriers 
and  competition  from  other  countries, 
as  well  as  lower  purchasing  power. 
Expansion,  probably,  is  not  possible 
without  the  removal  of  trade  barriers. 

Apple  Products 

Possibility  of  merchandising  quality 
apple  products  should  be  developied  as 
rapidly  as^  the  facts  will  allow.  We 
can  rarely  obtain  a  good  baked  apple 
from  any  hotel  or  restaurant.  Most 
applesauce,  canned  by  the  large  oper¬ 
ators,  does  not  represent  the  best  qual¬ 
ity.  Production  of  good  apple  juice  has 
never  been  successfully  accomplished 
in  a  large  way.  Most  of  these  outlets 
need  some  planned  research  upon  which 
to  build  a  successful  commercial  op¬ 
eration.  It  is  a  part  of  our  marketing 
problem  which  has  scarcely  been  touch¬ 
ed  in  a  systematic  way.  The  centering 
of  our  research  efforts  on  distribution 
instead  of  j^roduction  would  quickly 
balance  the  industry  and  avoid  distress¬ 
ing  losses  to  growers. 

Reducing  Production  Costs 
Every  grower  is  responsible  for  efli- 
cient  management  of  the  spraying,  fer¬ 


tilizing,  pruning  and  harvesting  opera¬ 
tions.  We  are  dependent,  however,  up¬ 
on  the  materials  offered  by  the  various 
rrianufacturers  to  control  diseases  and 
insects.  Many  of  these  materials  are 
altogether  too  high,  because  we  are 
adding  on  the  expense  of  too  many 
manufacturing  operations.  Unless  these 
costs  are  lowered,  the  grower  will  soon 
be  making  his  own  wettable  sulphur. 
This  will  cut  the  cost  of  sulphur  fungi¬ 
cides  to  one-half  of  what  it  is  now.  We 
should  be  able  to  purchase  a  bordeaux 
that  will  not  burn  for  a  price  little 
above  that  of  commercial  bluestone 
now  on  the  market.  Our  stickers  and 
spreaders  must  be  standardized  and 
sold  on  performance.  All  of  this  re¬ 
quires  more  information  that  must  be 
supplied  by  somebody.  Our  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Stations  are  best 
qualified  to  find  this  information  for 
the  grower.  We  should,  however,  co¬ 
operate  fully  with  our  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  so  they,  in  turn,  can  give  us  the 
service  needed. 

Making  Wettable  Sulphur 

I  spent  the  afternoon  examining  the 
possibilities  of  a  new 
wetting  agent  that  could 
be  used  in  the  spray  tank 
with  300  mesh  sulphur. 
This  wetting  agent  would 
tie  added  to  a  small 
amount  of  water  and  sul¬ 
phur  added  to  this,  stir¬ 
red  up  in  a  paste  form 
and  poured  into  the 
spray  tank.  Laboratory 
tests  demonstrated  the 
material  to  be  a  success¬ 
ful  wetting  agent.  I  expect  to  try  this 
material  in  the  orchard  very  shortly. 
If  successful,  it  will  serve  not  only  as 
a  wetting  agent,  but  also  as  a  sticker, 
spreader  and  fiocculator.  It  is  not  very 
often  that  we  can  obtain  a  material 
that  can  perform  so  many  ^desired  func¬ 
tions.  It  is  relatively  cheap,  instead 
of  paying  7  cents  a  pound  for  wettable 
sulphur  we  can  buy  the  sulphur  for  a 
little  more  than  2  cents  a  pound,  then 
add  the  wetting  agent,  ourselves. 

Apples  Moving  This  Month 

For  the  first  time  since  last  fall,  I 
find  a  responsive  movement  of  apples 
to  market.  Prices  are  low,  but  buyers 
are  inquiring  for  fruit.  Weather,  the 
past  few  weeks,  favors  both  consump¬ 
tion  and  movement,  while  some  of  the 
chain  stores  are  maintaining  active  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns.  I  am  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  tremendous  volume 
that  some  of  these  stores  move  through 
their  advertising  efforts.  The  answer 
to  much  of  our  distribution  of  perish¬ 
ables  must  come  through  mass  market¬ 
ing,  with  which  the  grower  maintains 
a  proper  contact  and  influence. 

Brown  Pit 

I  have  an  inquiry  from  an  American 
Agriculturist  reader,  who  tells  me  he 
has  been  reading  this  publication  for 
the  past  52  years.  He  wishes  to  know 
why,  several  years  ago,  a  large  number 
of  his  apples  had  small  brown 
inside  of  the  apple  while  they  looked 
perfectly  good  outside.  Dry  seaso^ 
frequently  cause  this  internal  brea 
down,  known  as  Bitter  Pit.  There  is 
not  much  we  can  do  for  such  a  con  i- 
tion,  except  to  maintain  the  best  pps 
sible  tilth  of  the  prchard,  by  supplyi^-g 
plenty  of  organic  matter.  This 
low  a  more  uniform  supply  of  moi^ih]® 
and  eliminate  the  tendency  for  the  nii 
{Continued  on  Page  15) 
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13.6^  MORE  YIELD 

OF  BETTER  POTATOES 


BY  21^ 
SEED 

TREATMENT 


In  actual  farm  tests  the  new,  Improved 
SEMESAN  BEL  dip  treatment  of  seed 
potatoes  has  increased  yields  13.6% — 
and  improved  potato  quality — at  the 
•  low  cost  of  only  21^  an  acre.  These 
figures  are  average.  Many  growers  get 
even  larger  increases  by  this  treatment  1 
No  mussy  soaking  —  treat  seed  as 
fast  as  you  can  dip  it.  Just  one  pound 
of  the  new  Improved  SEMESAN  BEL 
treats  from  GO  to  80  bushels  of  seed. 
Every  grower  can  afford  it,  and  no 
grower  should  plant  without  its  pro¬ 
tection.  It  reduces  seed  piece  decay, 
improves  stands,  controls  seed-borne 
Rhizoctonia  and  scab.  Saves  you  time 
and  labor  in  treating;  gives  growers 
bigger  yields  and  more  profit! 

1  Ask  your  dealer  for  Potato  Pamphlet, 
or  ask  us  to  send  it  free.  Bayer-Semesan 
Company,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


TREAT  SEED 
EVERY  YEAR 


-IT  PAYS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

None  Better  Regardless  of  Price 

YOU  ARE  TO  BE  THE  JUDGE 

No  Kisk  to  take  you  must  be  Satisfied 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Roots. 
Vegetable  Plants  in  season.  Also  Seeds. 
STRAWBERRY  —  Premier,  Success,  Blakemore,  Wm. 
Belt,  Howard  17,  Big  Joe,  Aberdeen,  Lupton,  Gandy, 
Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Chesapeake  and  Mastodon  Everbearing. 

We  Pay  Transportation 

All  Transportation  fully  paid. 

Strawberry,  1st  9  Var.  above. 

Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Chesapeake. 

Mastodon  Everbearing  _ 

Raspberry:  Latham,  Chief,  St.  Regis,  Cumberland,  Logan. 
Blackberry:  Eldorado,  E.  Harvest,  Lucreta,  Dewberry. 
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$0.75 
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$4.50 

$20.00 

.  .85 

3.00 

5.25 

25.00 

.  I.IO 

3.75 

7.25 

32.50 

All  Trans.  Paid. 
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50 
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500 

1000 

Asparagus,  1-yr.  No.  1. 

$0.30  $0.50 

$0.75  $1.20 

$4.00  $7.00 

Rhubarb,  1-yr.  No.  1_ 

.80 

1.25 

2.25 

4.00 

13.00 

25.00 

Horserad.  1-yr.  No.  1 

.30 

.50 

.75 

1.25 

4.50 

8.00 

Rasp.  &  Blackberry _ 

.60 

1.00 

1.75 

2.75 

10.00 

18.00 

Catalog  on  request.  C.  tt.  FIELD,  Dept.  A,  Sewell,  N.J. 


Stra> 

A'berriesl 

PAY 

51  years’  experience  behind 
our  1936  Berry-Book  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair- 

fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  is  Ready.  Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Mark«t  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Hardy  Northern  Grown  Berry  Plants 

We  have  the  leading  varieties  of  strawberry 
plants,  including  Dorsett  &  Fairfax,  Mastodon 
Everbearing,  prices  reasonable. 
Newburgh,  Red  raispberry  sets.  Shrubs,  trees, 
evergreens,  etc. 

Send  for  price  list. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT  &  SONS, 

OSWEGO  CO.,  HASTINGS,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 


PljANTS  THAT  PRODUCE.  These  ya- 
rieties  assure  success.  Dug  to  your  order 
from  new  beds.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Order  direct  or  send  for  FREE  catalog. 
Prices  F.O.B.  Salisbury. 
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DORSE’TT _ 
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2.25 

4.50 
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CHESAPEAKE 

_ .70 
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2.25 

4.50 

20.00 

WM,  BELT 

-  .65 
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1.75 

3.50 

15.00 

PBHMIER _ 

_ .65 

1.15 

1.75 

3.50 

15.00 

BIG  JOE  _ 

_ .65 

1.15 

1.75 

3.50 

15.00 

MASTODON  E. 

B. _ .95 

2.00 

3.25 

6.50 

27.50 

M.  S.  PRYOR, 

R.  18. 

SALISBURY 

,  MD. 

STRAWBERRY  &  RASPBERRY 

PtiANTS  Fresh  dug.  from  NEW  plantings.  Inspected  and 
certified.  Premier — Sen,  Dunlap  lOO-SOc,  300-$  1.80,  1000- 
$4.50.  Dorsett — ^Fairfax — Wm.  Belt— Gibson — Stevens — 
I00-90C,  300-$2.,  |000-$5.  Mastodcm  (evbr)  I00-$l,  300- 
$2.50,  IOOO-$7.  500,  1000  rate.  Figure  each  variety  sep¬ 
arate.  NEWBURGH  50-$l.50,  IOO-$2.75,  500-$l2.50. 

Latham  50-$l.2S,  IOO-$2.  I000-$I8.  F.O.B. 

EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  Maple  View.  N.Y..  Oswego  Co. 


Rhubarb 

HORSERADISH 

ROOTS 


ASPARAGUS 

One  and  Two  Years  Old  —  Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

CERTIFIED  —  Raspberry,  (including  Latham)  Black¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  and  Strawberry  plants.  AU  leading 
varieties  at  "DIRECT  FROM  GROWER’’  Prices.  In¬ 
teresting,  descriptive  pdct  list  sent  Free.  Write  — 

L.  &  F.  OONDERO  R  4,  VIHELAND,  N.  J. 


Plants  started  in  flats  will  better  withstand  the  effects  of  transplanting  if 
blocked-out  a  week  before  removal  to  the  field.  To  do  this  cut  the  soil  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  plants  with  a  heavy  knife,  as  shown  above.  Run  the  knife 
both  lengthwise  and  crosswise  of  the  flat  so  that  each  plant  will  be  in  a  sep¬ 
arate  block  of  soil. 

Blocking-out  the  plants  a  week  before  transplanting  not  only  limits  the  roots 
of  each  plant  to  its  block  of  soil,  but  also  gives  those  roots  that  were  cut  off  a 
chance  to  develop  many  branches.  These  branches  hold  the  block  of  soil  more 
firmly  together  as  shown  in  the  picture  below. 


Successful  'Transplanting 

A  Story  in  3  Acts 


B3;  ARTHUR  PRATT 


All  of  the  above  plants  were  grown  in  the  same  flat,  but  the  plant  at  the 
left  was  pulled,  the  one  in  the  center  was  removed  with  a  trowel  and  the  one 
on  the  -right  was  blocked-out  a  week  before  removing  from  the  flat. 

Lift  field-grown  plants  with  a  trowel  or  spade  to  prevent  the  loss  of  a  large 
percentage  of  the  root  system  and  to  keep  as  much  soil  attached  to  the  roots 
as  possible. 

As  shown  below,  the  hole  for  each  plant  should  be  made  deep  enough  to 
allow  the  roots  to  stand  down  in  the  soil  their  full  length,  like  those  on  the  left, 
and  not  be  doubled  up  in  the  hole,  like  those  on  the  right.  Set  plants  in  the 
ground  slightly  deeper  than  they  were  before  transplanting. 


Friendly  to 
Your  Garden' 


®  TO  f 

INSECT  pests; 


The  double  action  killing  power  of  1 
"Black  Leaf  40”  provides  safe,  eco¬ 
nomical  protection  against  Aphis 
and  other  insect  pests  in  your  garden. 
"Black  Leaf  40”  kills  both  by  contact 
and  by  fumes.  It  acts  quickly.  Eco¬ 
nomical— a  little  makes  a  lot  of  spray. 

USE  IT  MANY  WAYS 

"Black  Leaf  40”  kills  insects  that  damage 
flowers  and  fruit.  Sprayed  on  evergreens  and 
shrubs  it  prevents  staining  by  dogs.  It  kills 
poultry  lice  and  feather  mites.  Directions  on 
labels  and  free  leaflets  tell  how  to  kill  vari¬ 
ous  insects  and  describe  the  many  uses. 

*'Black  Leaf  40”  is  sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 
Insist  on  original,  factory-sealed 
packages  for  full  strength, 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORP. 

INCORPORATED  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

8612 


u 


& 


Buy  Schroer’s  Better  Plants ; 

Frostprcxjf  Cabbage,  Also  Yellow  Resistant  Varieties. 
Onion,  Broccoli,  C.auliflower,  Pepper,  Eggplant  and  Sweet 
Potato.  Varieties  Cabbage:  Jersey.  Charleston,  Plot 
Heads.  Cwenhagen  Market,  Golden  Acre,  Red  Cabbage 
and  CoUard.  Prepaid  I00-35C,  250-75C,  500-$l.l0,  lOOO- 
$1.50.  Collect  IOOO-90C,  5000  and  more  75c  a  1000. 
Yellow  Resistant  Varieties:  Marion  Market,  AUhead, 
Allseason.  Prepaid  IOO-45c,  250-$  1.00.  500-$  1.50,  1000- 
$2.25.  Collect  1 000-$  1.25,  5000  and  more  $1.10  a  1 000. 
Onion:  Bennudas,  Ciystal  Wax.  Sweet  Spanish,  white 
end  vellow,  and  Prize-taker.  ITepaid  I00-30C,  300-60C, 
500-80C.  I000-$I.25.  Collect  IOOO-75C,  5000  and  more 
60c  a  1000.  Broccoli  Green  Italian:  I00-50c,  250-$l.00, 
500-$l.50,  I000-$2.50.  CoUect  1000-$!. 50,  5000  and  more 
$1.25  a  1000.  Cauliflower:  Earlv  Snowball,  ITepaid 
I00-75C,  250-$l.25,  500-$2.00,  I000-$3.50.  Collect  1000- 
$2.50,  5000  and  more  $2.00  a  1000.  Let  us  mail  you  list 
on  Pepper,  Tomato,  Eggplant  and  Sweet  Potato.  Ready 
April  20th  to  25th.  All  other  plants  ready  now.  We 
guarantee  Good  plants,  prompt  delivery. 

Schroer  Plant  Farms,  Valdosta,  Ga. 


All  strong  sturdy  plants.  Geneva  statiou  says 
"In  bush  and  fruit  —  the  best  red  rasp¬ 
berry  tmder  cultivation.’’  Disease  resistant — hardy — pro¬ 
ductive — fruit  large,  firm,  no  crumble,  excels  for  home 
use  or  shipping.  FREE  CATALOG  gives  reduced  prices 

on  15  other  varieties - Latham,  Chief,  June,  Columbian, 

etc. :  also  on  STRAWBERRIES,  Blackberiles,  Grapes, 
Fruit  Trees,  Slirubs,  Roses,  Evergreens,  etc. 

BAKER’S  NURSERY.  Box  A.  HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


A  WB  E  R  R  i  E  S 


Every  Grower  should  have  Uayuer’s 
New  Berry  Book.  Contains  really 
valuable  information  on  how  to  get 
the  most  from  your  berries.  Fully  de¬ 
scribes  Dorsett,  Fairfax  and  other 
new  and  standard  varieties.  It’s 

_  FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS.  Box  7.  SALISBURY,  MD. 

STOKES  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

From  Pedigreed  Seed  Stocks. 

Our  hardy,  field-grown,  Georgia  cabbage  plants  are  now 
available.  Price,  $1.50  per  1,000,  f.o.b.  Moorestown, 
N.  J.  Varieties,  Viking  Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen  Mar¬ 
ket,  Charleston  Wakefield.  Prompt  shipment. 

TOMATO  PLANTS  WILL  BE  AVAILABLE  MAY  I. 
Send  fdr  leaflet 

FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO.,  INC., 

Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  — 25  Million  for  1936.  Cabbie 
and  Onion  plants  now  ready — $1.00  thousand:  10,000, 
$7.50.  All  leading  varieties.  Early  Snowball  Cauliflower 
Plants  now  ready,' $3.00  thousand;  10,000,  $25.00.  Now 
booking  Certified  Tomaio,  Pepper,  Eggplant,  and  Swwt 
potato  plants.  Oldest  and  Largest  growers  in  Virgun®; 
Shipping  capacity  over  500,000  daily.  "Square  Deal 
guaranteed  at  all  tunes.  .  „  o  ■  i  a 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Wakefield,  Copenhagen,  Golden 
Acre,  Ballhead,  Savoy,  Plat  Dutch  Cabbage 
Bermuda,  Valencia,  Prizetaker  Onion  Plants:  1,000, 
$1.00;  10,000,  $9.00:  20,000  $15.00.  Earliana,  Bonny 
Best,  Pritchard,  Marglobe,  Baltimore  Tomato  Plants: 
1,000,  $1.50;  10,000,  $12.50.  Ruby  King,  California 
Wondei'.  Cayenne  Pepper;  Snowball  Cauliflower;  BlaM 
Beauty  Eggplant  plants:  1,000,  $2.50:  5,000,  $10.00. 
tuce.  Beet,  Broccoli,  Potaio  Plants,  $1.50  per  I JIOO.  Cata¬ 
log  Free.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  ALBANY,  GA. 

Buy  Reliable  C0.D.  Frostproof  Plants. 

Cabbage,  all  leading  varieties,  l000-60c:  5000  and  more 
50c  per  KKIO.  Crystal  Wax,  Bermuda.  Sweet  Spamsn 
and  Prizetaker  Ouiem,  lOOO-Mc;  5000  and  nuxre  45c  PCf 
1000.  We  guarantee  good  plants  and  prompt  shipment. 

RELIABLE  PLANT  FARM,  VALDOSTA,  GEORGIA- 

lOOK!  EXTRA  SPECIAL  — ‘TYostproor’  Cabbage  and 
Onion  plants  now  ready.  500,  75c:  lOOO,  $1.25  PeeP®  ■ 
75c  thousand;  10.000.  $5.00  collect.  Booking  Caulifloww, 
Tomato,  PePiier  and  Sweet  potato  plants.  No  Peder  t  w  la^. 

Old  Dominion  Pleint  Company,  vmGiNiA.’ 

Cabbage,  Onion,  Tomato,  Sweet  Potato, 
rrOStprOOi  pepper  Plants.  Write  tor  cat^og-^ 
COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS, 


write  Tor 

TIFTON,  GEORGIA. 
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EMPIRE 

MILK  COOLERS 
and 

MILKING  MACHINES 

Send  for  information  on  efficient 
and  quick  way  of  cooling  milk. 
Comply  with  latest  milk  regula¬ 
tions  and  save  rejections. 

Also  complete  Information  on 
sanitary  milking  machines,  vacu¬ 
um  pumps,  vacuum  clippers,  sani¬ 
tary  rubber  goods  and  solution 
racks. 

40  years  manufacturing  dairy 
equipment. 

A  few  good  territories  open  for 
dealers. 

EMPIRE  MIIKIIVG  MACHINE,  INC. 

100  Humboldt  St.  .  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IjcarimK.  weakened,  or  even  collansed 
—  your  silo  can  be  made  better  than 
new,  at  less  than  %  the  cost  of  a 
good  Wood  Stave  Silo.  Rebuild  it 
with  Patented  Crainelox  Continuous 
Spiral  Covering  — ■  and  you  make  it  a 
famous  Craine  Triple  Wall  —  the 
finest  silage-keeper  ever  Invented ! 
Crainelox  Covering  of  finest 
Clear  Heart  Redwood,  costs 
so  little  I  Buy  ncno  and  save! 

Write  at  once  for  literature. 

Craine,  inc.,  36  Pine  St., 
Norwich,  New  York 


CRAINE  SILOS 


Genuine  White  Pine 
from  stump  to  you 

Ask  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  AGENTS. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO., BoxB,  Hudson  Falls,N.Y. 


*The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers" 

High  germination  seed  corn  for  grain  or  ensilage 

See  our  Salesman  or  Write 

55  DEWEY  AVE.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Responsible  Salesmen  wanted. 


GARDNER 

SEED  CO.,lHC 


TREEKOTE 

Emulsion 


Newest  and  most  efficient  tree  wound 
dressing,  pnming  and  grafting  com¬ 
pound  —  applied  cold.  W’lll  adhere 
firmly  to  wet  or  dry  surfaces.  Permits 
rapid  healing.  Easy  to  apply  with 
brush  or  paddle.  40c  pint.  70c  quart,  $l.su  gallon. 
Postpaid.  Walter  E.  Clark  &  Son,  Box  5,  Milford.Conn. 


Frostproof  Plants,  open  field  grown. 

Cabbage  —  Jersey  Wakefield.  Charleston.  Wakefield, 
Copenhagen,  Plat  Dutch,  All  Season,  Marion  Market, 
Golden  Acre.  Select  varieties  wanted  market  .separate. 

count  50  to  bunch.  Postpaid  I00-30c;  300.60c:  500- 
5pc;  1, 000-$  1.50.  Express  75c  thousand,  5,000-$3.25. 
Onions  (100  to  bunch)  Bermuda,  Yellow  or  White  Crys¬ 
tal  Wax,  Prlzetaker.  Postpaid  200-30c:  500-60c;  1,000- 
$1.00.  Express  60c  thousand,  prompt  shipment.  Write 
for  prices  Tomato,  Potato.  Pepper,  and  other  plants. 

E.  A.  GODWIN,  LENOX,  GA. 


Hot  Horse  Radish  Roots  ^^.f^°oo/su'.ule“S; 

Mary  Washingtcm  Asparagus  roots  2-yr.  No.  1,  $1.10- 
55-75- 1 000.  Rhubarb  roots,  l-yr.  No.  1  $.60  doz., 
p.50-100,  $23.-1000.  100  lots  postpaid.  1000  lots  col¬ 
lect  expressa«e. 

WARREN  SHINN.  Woodbury.  N.  J. 

Root  specialist  for  35  years.  . 


,  WATERMELON  ! ! 

Grow!  ^e-sixty-day  watermelon.  Frier.son’s  Improved 
"S-rly  Market  Queen.  Bigger!  Better!  Produced  ripe 
melons  60  days  from  planting.  Karliest  and  sweetest, 
,  MfJ^here.  Quick  cash  crop.  Large  Pkg.  25c.  CAT.\  - 
LOG  free.  FRIERSON  SEED  CO.,  Grand  Bay,  Ala. 


Strawhprrv  PlntlFc  Gorsett,'  Fairfax.  Premier 
rianiS  Howard  17.  Rig  loe  and 
^nesapeak  60c  per  100,  $3.50  per  1000.  Mastodon  Ever- 
80c  per  lOO,  $5.00  per  1000.  Catalog  Free. 
BASIL  PERRY,  Route  2,  GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 

C,  Q  n  ^®0  frostproof  cabbage,  200  onions,  100  to- 
ni.r,.  *  .“atoes,  25  pepper,  '25  cauliflowers  or  egg- 
rc^iTr,?  ^'^0  PC  1000-$!. 00.  Any  variety  moss  packed. 
CENTRAL  PLANT  CO..  PONTA,  TEXAS. 


Plant  Rarvain  800  frostproof  cabbage.  200  o 
“Xgcun,  200  tomatoes.  25  pepper,  25 
eesPlants— all  $1.00  postpaid.  Any  v 
HU  shipment,  moss  packed. 

SMITH  COUNTY  PLANT  CO.,  TROUP,  TE 


Even  on  the  best  of  pasture  —  which  too  few  cows  get  —  good  producers 
will  give  returns  for  some  grain,  say  a  pound  to  6  or  7  pounds  of  milk. 


Dairy  Questions  Answered 


Proven  Sires 

What  is  a  proven  sire  and  how  much 
is  one  worth? 

A  proven  sire  is  one' that  has  several 
daughters  with  records  and  whose 
dams  also  have  records.  One  proven 
sire  may  be  much  more  valuable  than 
another.  The  one  whose  daughters  are 
much  better  than  their  dams  is  the  one 
to  get,  although  attention  also  needs  to 
be  given  to  the  amount  of  milk  given 
by  the  dams.  Bred  to  poor  cows,  a  bull 
may  sire  daughters  better  than  their 
mothers;  the  same  bull  bred  to  high 
producing  cows  may  sire  daughters 
poorer  than  their  mothers. 

*  *  * 

Foamy  Milk  for  Calves 

Is  the  foam  on  freshly  separated  skim 
milk  harmful  to  calves? 

For  years  farmers  have  believed  such 
foam  would  cause  indigestion.  To  get 
the  facts,  the  Montana  Experiment 
Station  tried  it  out.  They  found  that 
some  calves  seemed  to  bloat  up  a  bit 
after  drinking  foamy  skim  milk  but  no 
bad  after-effects  could  be  found.  At  the 
end  of  the'  trial,  the  ones  fed  the  foamy 
milk  made  as  good  gains  as  the  others. 

*  Zf. 

Most  Milk  from  Fall  Freshening  Ckiws 

Does  time  of  freshening  have  much  ef¬ 
fect  on  a  cow’s  yearly  production? 

Figures  kept  on  15,000  cows  in  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Associations  show 
that  those  freshening  in  June  had  low¬ 
est  production,  averaging  7500  pounds, 
while  those  freshening  from  September 
to  December  had  best  production,  aver¬ 
aging  about  8600  pounds. 

*  *  * 

Feed  or  Pasture 

Do  cows  on  good  pasture  need  to  be 
fed  grain? 

Cows  on  really  good  pasture,  and  by 
that  I  mean  heavily  fertilized  or  ma¬ 
nured  pasture,  will  give  a  surprisingly 
large  amount  of  milk  on  grass  alone. 
However,  it  is  common  practice  to  give 
cows  on  good  pasture  about  one  pound 
of  grain  for  each  6  or  7  pounds  of  milk 
produced. 

*  *  * 

Paint  Doesn’t  Preserve  Cows 

Just  lost  a  fine  heifer.  Neighbor  said 
paint  poisoned  her.  Is  this  likely? 

Cows  will  drink  paint  if  they  get  to 
it,  or  may  chew  or  lick  enough  from 
walls  to  get  lead  poisoning.  Keep  paint 
pails  away  from  cows  and  use  white¬ 
wash  in  bar-n. 

^  ^ 

TB  Eradication  Program 

Connecticut  is  the  39th  state  to  be¬ 
come  modified  accredited  as  practically 
free  of  bovine  TB.  Progress  in  eradi¬ 
cation  has  been  rapid  during  the  last 
year  or  two  and  in  the  near  future  it 


is  probable  that  the  remainder  of  the 
states  will  join  the  ranks.  Tentative 
date  set  for  New  York  is  next  Janu¬ 
ary  1. 

*  *  * 

Grain  for  Calves 

How  much  grain  does  a  calf  need? 

From  the  time  a  calf  will  eat  grain 
until  three  months  old,  feed  her  all  she 
will  eat.  From  then  until  she  is  six 
months  old,  four  pounds  a  day  is  about 
right.  Nothing  is  gained  by  scrimping 
on  feed.  A  well  grown  heifer  is  worth 
two  runts. 

*  *  * 

Pasture  for  Young  Stock 

Is  it  best  to  keep  calves  in  barn  or 
turn  them  out  on  pasture  in  the  spring? 

Calves  less  than  six  months  old  get 
very  little  benefit  from  pasture.  They 
are  better  off  in  the  barn. 

*  *  * 

Iodine  for  Calves 

Do  growing  calves  need  iodine? 

Goitre  or  “big  neck”  in  calves  is  an 
indication  of  lack  of  iodine.  However, 
iodine  is  not  a  cure  but  a  preventative 
and  the  way  to  use  it  is  to  feed  it  to 
dams  before  the  calf  is  born.  Iodized 
salt  can  be  fed  or  one  ounce  of  potas¬ 
sium  iodine  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of 
water  and  a  tablespoonful  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  sprinkled  on  the  grain  once  a 
week. 

V  ^ 

Red  Clover  Failure 

What  are  the  principal  causes  of  failure 
of  red  clover? 

Lack  of  lime,  phosphorus  and  humus 
in  the  soil;  use  of  poorly  adapted  seed; 
failure  to  prepare  a  good  seed  bed. 
Remedies  are  obvious.  According  to 
Federal  seed  law,  hardy  varieties  may 
have  small  per  cent  of  seed  stained 
purple. 

Establishing  the  Small  Fruit 
Garden 

[Continued  from  Page  2) 
they  grew  previously,  keeping  the  roots 
moist  at  all  times.  The  soil  should  be 
packed  so  firmly  about  the  roots  that 
the  plants  will  resist  a  sharp  tug  with¬ 
out  becoming  loosened.  Remove  the 
“handle”  on  black  and  purple  raspber¬ 
ries;  cut  the  red  raspberries  and  black¬ 
berries  back  to  about  6  inches  of  cane 
when  setting.  Do  not  try  to  get  a  crop 
the  first  year.  It  will  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  succeeding  crop.  About  half 
the  top  on  currants  and  gooseberries 
should  be  removed. 

Keep  fertilizer  away  from  newly  set 
plants.  If  necessary  it  may  be  used 
later  after  the  plants  are  ^tablished. 

Siunmer  care  of  the  planting  will  be 
discussed  in  a  later  article. 


Only  the 

UNADILLA 

HAS  THIS  FEATURE! 

Unadilla  door-front  ladders,  as 
easy  to  climb  as  stairs.  .  .  Best 
Oregon  Fir  including  this  fa¬ 
mous  feature  and  steel  doweled 
staves  can  now  be  purchased  at 
very  low  prices.  Send  for  our 
catalog,  terms  and  early  order 
discount. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO., 
Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


WHY  NOT  ARRANGE? 
TO  GET  A  GRANGE  • 

If  there’s  any  chance  vrhatever 
of  your  needing  a  silo  this  year, 
by  all  meaus  let  us  protect  yon 
at  present  low  prices  —  no 
gation  to  buy  I 


Get  our  “Giant  ” 
folder  with  silo  pic¬ 
tures  nearly  2  ft. 
high  —  all  details  il¬ 
lustrated  —  includ¬ 
ing  newest  dormer 
in  silos.  Write  today. 

Box  A,  RED  CREEK,  N.  Y.  comcretc  stave 


GRflncE  Silo  Co 


SERt/EL. 

P>  O  W  E.  R  E  D 

ll/n/DILY 


$169.00  and  Up 

The  Servel  Kerosene  refrigerator 

ELECXROLUX 

Write  for  prices  and  details 

HAVERLY  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc. 

East  Syracuse,  New  York. 


GUARANTEES  YOU  the  BEST  at 
in  PRICE. 

Convenient  Continuous  Door  Fronts. 
MATbKlAL  and  WOKKMANSHIP  GUARANTEED 
Delivered.  Erected,  Write  for  Free  Catalog 


RiB'StONE  Corp^Tbat'on 


- SHORTHORNS - 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e.,  produce  prime  beef  and 
an  abundance  of  milk- 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content 
Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  Up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  nave  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  type.s,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  n 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.  address 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


/.i  !•  l_„35  choice  assorted  blooming  size  SOe; 

ixla.al01US  140  for  JI.25;  420  for  $3.25,  postpaid. 
TERRACE  GLADIOLI  GARDENS.  Stevensville,  Mich. 
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HOLSTEINS 

II^  accredited  and 

r r  c  v/ll Cf  negative  herds  a  few 
young  females  heavy  with  calf  by  our 
best  bulls  at  real  bargain  prices.  An 
excellent  foundation  herd. 

High  class  young  bulls  $100.00  and  up. 

RIVER  MEADOW  FARMS 

MO  LAURY  BROS. 

Portlandville  Otsego  County  New  York 


TWO  BULLS 

5  mos.  old,  sired  by  Femco  Golden  Ormsby,  No.  641132. 
Dams,  3.75  and  3.83  Test. 

PRICE  OF  3.75  TEST  $75.00:  3.83  TEST  $100.00. 
These  are  nicely  marked  and  fine  individuals. 
Also  few  cows  in  production  and  few 
female  yearlings  by  same  sire. 

LOCUS  STOCK  FARM,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


Westlawn 

Farms 


LSTEINS 


Home  of 
Valley  Model 


Aaggia 


SEVERAL  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE. 


Westlawn  Farms,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  HILL.  Owner.  HARRY  MACK,  Supt. 


FANYAN  FARMS  offer 

Two  Holstein  Bull  Calves 

sired  by  our  herd  sire,  “Fanyan  King  of  the  Snows” 
whose  dam  is  a  1138  ib.  3.96%  sister  to,  and  whose 
sire,  "Aristocrat,”  is  a  famous  son  of  “Snow 
Countess,”  the  world’s  champion  long-time  producer 
carrying  an  average  test  for  her  10  iactations  of 
4.38%. 

No.  I — Born  October  5,  1935.  Dark  coiored,  ex¬ 

cellent  type,  great  prospect  as  Senior  Calf 
at  fairs  this  fail.  Dam  making  fine  C.T.A. 
Record,  average  test,  S.fio/o  to  date.  She  is 
^  a  maternal  sister  to  dam  of  No.  2,  her  dam 

a  proven  4.3%  matron  with  4  A.R.O.  daught- 
ters,  ail  with  high  tests. 

No.  2 — Born  March  19,  1936.  His  dam  a  N,  Y.  State 
3-yr.-oid  leader  in  Class  C,  305  day  division, 
has  14,576  miik,  561  fat,  average  test  3.9%, 
carried  calf  253  days. 

Either  calf  will  please  you.  Priced  to  sell. 

G.  C.  BENNETT  HOMER,  N.  Y. 


Fiolstein  Bull  Calf 

BORN  DEC.  14,  1935. 

Sire,  proven  with  daughters  increase  over  dam.s 
7.9%  milk  and  10.2%  fat. 

Dam’s  Sire  proven  with  daughters  increase  over 
dams  of  13.4%  miik  and  12.6%  fat.  Dam  at 
3  yrs.  416  fat.  12,468  milk. 

EXTRA  GOOD  INDIVIDUAL. 

KUTSCHBACH  &  SON, 
Sherburne,  .  New  York 


FOR  SALE 

10  Registered  Holstein  Cows  and 
10  Registered  Holstein  Heifers  to  freshen  soon 
2  Holstein  Yearling  Bulls  T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested 
50  Tons  Hay,  Alfalfa  and  Timothy 

L.  J-  LOIMERGAIM,  Homer,  IM.V. 


The  First  14  Daughters  oS 
King  Bessie  Francy  Ormsby 

HAVE  AN  AVERAGE  TEST  OF  ALL  THE  MILK 
THEY  HAVE  PRODUCED  OF  3.80%. 

WE  HAVE  BULL  CALVES  FROM  RECORD 
DAMS  OF  THIS  BREEDING  FOR  SALE. 

MIDDLETON  FARMS 

Pbeme  Watertown  3841 J  BLACK  RIVER,  N.  Y. 


ELCO  DAIRV  EARMS 

HERD  ACCREDITED  AND  NEGATIVE 

Offer  November  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

Brother  to  All-American  1934  and  1935.  Dam  2  year 
old  A.R.  record  516.25  lbs.  butter  in  Class  B.  3.6%  test. 

F*rice  $T5.00 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Lind,  Grant  Ave.  City  Line,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Test  Type  Production 

Holstein  Bull  Calves  sired  by  our  1110  Ib.  Strath¬ 
more  Bull  and  out  of  our  high  C.T.A.  Record  Proven 
Foundation  cows.  Will  transmit  these  qualities. 

BABY  CALVES  — $25  AND  UP. 

A  REAL  JULY  SHOW  BULL  CALF  SIRED  BY 
THE  ALL-AMERICAN  TONY. 

EDGEWOOD  FARMS 

Robert  C.  Church  BaldwinsviUe,  N.  Y. 


Evergreen  Farms 

Offers  Holstein  Bulls  with  75%  same  breeding  as  the 
world  champion  cow.  Carnation  0.  B.  King,  38,606 
milk,  1402  fat.  She  also  has  27  sisters  averaging 
1000  Ib.  fat.  The  most  reliable  breeding. 

HERD  ACCREDITED  —  BANGS  CERT. 

Bonlds  &  Bartz  Nicholville,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  4-H  Jersey  ^akes  P^ecord 


OWNED  by  Owen  Kerb,  4-H  club 
boy  of  Wellsboro,  Pa.,  Ralotro 
Crunette,  Junior  two  year  old  Jersey, 
made  record  of  11,598  pounds  of  milk 
testing  5.71  per  cent,  and  661.72  pounds 
of  fat,  equal  to  1,034  pounds  of  fat  on 
a  mature  basis. 

She  was  National  Class  leader  for 
three  months  and  Pennsylvania  state 
leader,  all  ages,  five  months.  Seven 
different  supervisors  conducted  18  tests 
during  the  test  period. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
names  this  new  champion  the  only 
Pennsylvania  cow  in  the  ten  highest 
Junior  two  year  olds  for  butterfat  in 
the  305  day  division.  The  club  states 
further  that  she  is  the  third  highest 
cow  in  the  United  States,  in  her  class. 
She  is  the  highest  A. A. A.  Junior  two 
year  butterfat  producer  in  the  305  day 
division  in  the  Nation  and  Canada. 

The  sire  of  this  excellent  cow  is  Vic¬ 
tor  Crusader  who  is  a  son  of  Rand- 
leigh  Farm  Victor  and  he  a  son  of  the 
Gold  Medal  Bull  Sophie  19th  Victor 
and  out  of  the  Great  Medal  of  Merit 
Cow  Sophie’s  Emily. 


An  extended  pedigree  of  Ralotro’ s 
Crunette  finds  Tormentor  23  times  in 
the  pedigree;  Sophie’s  Emily  2  times; 
Sophie’s  Bertha,  a  full  sister,  2  times; 
Sophie  19th  of  H.F.,  6  times;  Oonan  10 
times;  Interested  Prince  2  times;  and 
Emminent  once.  Truly  a  Sophie  Tor¬ 
mentor.  Those  interested  in  close 
breeding  will  find  a  study  of  this  pedi¬ 
gree  well  worth  their  time. 

A  new  State  Champion  is  found  in 
this  cow,  eclipsing  Blonde  Lad’s  Bow- 
lina  by  75.31  pounds  of  fat.  A  study 
of  the  records  of  other  dairy  breeds 
discloses  Ralotro’s  Crimette  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Champion  of  all  Junior  two 
year  olds  in  the  official  305  day  di¬ 
vision. 

Crunette  freshened  on  February  24, 
1936,  with  a  fine  heifer  calf.  This  is 
exactly  thirteen  months  from  her  first 
freshening,  demonstrating  her  useful¬ 
ness  by  making  an  excellent  record  and 
breeding  regularly  at  the  same  time. 

During  her  first  full  montii  in  milk 
with  her  second  calf,  she  has  made 
1650  pounds  of  milk  and  82  pounds  of 
fat. 


Holstein  Clubs  Are  Meeting 

Typical  of  county  Holstein  meetings 
held  recently  in  New  York  State  was 
Cortland  County  meeting  and  banquet 
at  Cortland,  April  7.  About  450  sat 
down  to  eat  together  and  to  hear  talks 
by  President  C.  C.  Bennett,  Stanley 
Brownell,  Bill  Prescott,  and  Dr.  Fred¬ 
erick  Snyder,  principal  speaker  of  the 
evening,  whose  subject  was  “More 
Power  in  News  Tower.’’ 

Stanley  Brownell,  whose  place  as  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  state  association  has  just 
been  taken  by  Earl  Hanson,  present¬ 
ed  state  awards  to  a  number  of  4-H 
members,  including  Thomas  Lonergan, 
Charles  Buchanan,  John  Saltzman,  and 
Roger  and  Russell  Coon.  Fourth  place 
in  the  contest  for  best  Holstein  club 
work  in  the  state  went  to  the  River 
Valley  4-H  Club. 

State  Jersey  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Jersey  Cattle  Club  will  be.  held 
in  the  Onondaga  Hotel  in  Syracuse  on 
Saturday,  April  25,  at  1  p.  m. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Brew,  milk  specialist  from 
the  A.  J.  C.  C.,  will  be  one  of  the 
speakers.  Mr.  Kenneth  Landsburg,  the 
new  fieldman  for  this  territory  from 
the  A.  J.  C.  C.,  will  be  present. 


Test  Your  Cows  for  Mastitis 

The  Livestock  Department  has  ob¬ 
tained  a  supply  of  Brom  Thymol  Blue 
Mastitis  Testers.  $1.00  mailed  to  this 
department  will  furnish  you  with 
enough  to  make  50  tests.  They  are 
convenient  and  simple  to  use. 


Livestock  Sales  and  Events 

GUERNSEYS 

May  8  Dispersal  Sale,  Meadow  Brook  Farm,  Naz¬ 
areth,  Pa.  Dunn  &  Harwood,  Sale  Mgrs. 

May  9  Western  New  York  Consignment  Sale,  Marion, 
N.  Y.  John  S.  Rich,  Sale  Mgr. 

May  18  Coventry- Florham  Sale.  Herrick- Merry  man. 
Sale  Mgrs.,  Sparks,  Md. 

May  19  Chester  County,  Pa.,  Guernsey  Sale. 

May  20  Complete  dispersal  of  Joseph  G.  Kennel  Guern¬ 
sey  herd,  Atglen,  Pa.  H.  M.  Pate.  Chadds 
Ford  Jot.,  Pa.,  Sale  Mgr. 

May  23  Grassland  Farms  Dispersal,  Taconic,  Conn. 

June  I  New  York  Guernsey  Sale,  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Dunn  &  Harwood,  Sale  Mgrs. 

JERSEYS 

May  30  Jersey  Sale.  Chester,  N.  Y. 

June  4  Jersey  Sale,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

HOLSTEINS 

April  29  Annual  Canadian  National  Sale,  Toronto, 
Canada.  R.  M.  Holtby,  Mgr.,  Port  Henry,  N.Y. 

May  5-6  Ohio  State  Sale,  Wooster,  Ohio.  Management 
of  Ohio  Holstein- Friesian  Assn. 

May  12-13  71st  Eariville  Sale.  Eariville,  N.  Y.  R. 

Austin  Backus,  Sale  Manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

May  18  Royal  Brentwood  Holstein  Sale,  Lauxmont 
Farms,  Wrightsville,  Pa. 

AYRSHIRES 

May  II  New  England  Ayrshire  Club  Show  and  Sale. 
Wood  Ford  Farm.  Avon,  Conn. 

May  14  Pennsylvania  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association 
Sale.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

May  16  Strathglass-Strathaven  Sale.  Port_Chester,  N.Y. 

June  2  St.  Lawrence  Valley  Ayrshire  Club  Sale. 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

*  * 

Coming  Events 

April  29  Con.  Rural  Road  Improvement  Assn.  Garde 
Hotel.  Hartford,  Conn. 

May  13  61st  Annual  Meeting,  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Assn. 
Hotel  Harrisfiurger,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

May  22  Second  annual  beef  cattle  day,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

June  1-6  National  Holstein  Association  meeting.  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. 

June  3  Annual  meeting  of  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

June  9-11  New  England  Institute  of  Cooperation.  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass. 


CLOVE  VALLEY  S'l  OCK  FARM 

Sires  used  in  builrtinK  Present  Herd: 

1.  Dutchland  Creamelle  Duke  183116. 

2.  Paul  Segis  Walker  102439. 

.3.  King  Segis  Pontiac  Prince,ss  286687. 

4.  Admiral  Kookee  209769. 

5.  Orpha  Ideal  Pontiac  342865. 

6.  Verbank  .lohanna  Kookee  DeKol  492063. 

7.  Crestover  King  Alcartra  Beets  524322. 

8.  Donsegi.s  Baidee  Oimsby  Idali  540776. 

9.  Posch  Ormsby  Boast  Mtmlr  643579. 

10.  Winterthur  Donsegis  Bano  Ideal  546752. 

GORDON  S.  V.  ANDREWS  La  Grangeville,  N.  Y. 


Pine  Grove  Farms 


Guernseys 

We  have  sold  our  surplus  of  milk¬ 
ing  cows,  but  we  still  have  a  few 
hulls  from  one  month  to  breetTing 
age  sired  by  a  son  of  Langwater 
Valor,  and  out  of  record  dams. 
Reasonable. 

R.  F.  D.  No.  5  Binghamton,  N,  Y. 


FORGE 

HILL 


Noted  for  Production 
and  Size.  Rich  In 
Bell  Buoy  and  May 
Royal  Breeding. 

(BULL  CALVES  ONLY) 
APPROVED  AND  ACCREDITED. 

Chas.  A.  Slater,  Mgr.  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


WALDORF  FARMS 


Guernsey  BULL-CALVES  FROM  OUR 

Bournedale  Rex  159247  and  from 
King’s  Advocator  126310, 

two  outstanding  sires. 

Accredited  —  OVER  lOU  HEAD  —  Blood-tested. 
CliUord  E.  Greene.  Mgr.  NORTH  CHATHAM.  N,  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS 

GuernseyS 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative. 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmers’  prices. 
Also  a  few  females.  Write  or  come  to  see  us. 

Tarbell  Farms  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

Looking  for  Gucmseys/ 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  DESIRABLE  GUERNSEYS, 
ALL  AGES,  OFFERED  FROM  ACCREDITED, 
NEGATIVE  HERDS. 

N.  Y.  STATE  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  CO-OP.,  Inc. 

305  Fayette  Park  Building 
SYRACUSE, _  NEW  YORK 

MAPLE  LANE  FARMS 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 

A.  H.  Chambers,  Owner.  T.  J.  DOYLE,  Mgr. 

~>  GUERNSEYS  <-- 

ACCREDITED  NEGATIVE 

BULL  CALVES  FROM  WORTHY  A.  R.  COWS 
AT  A  PRICE  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY. 
Sired  by  one  of  the  greatest  bulls  of  the  breed. 
Saugerties  Africander  116932. 

Wychmere  Farm 

UERNSEYS 

Accredited  —  Negative 
YEARLING  BULL  FOR  SALE 
Butterfat  Breeding,  Dam  has  D.H.I.A.  record 
11944  milk,  594.4  fat. 

ALSO  BULL  CALVES. 

Richard  Bauch,  Mgr.  ONTARIO,  N.  Y. 

Prize  Winning  Guernsey  Bull 

AT  FARMERS  PRICE.  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

One  Year  Old  Bull  $75.00 
Shropshire  and  Dorset  Rams 


James  S*  Morse,  Levanna,  w.  v« 

Accredited  -  May  Rose  Breeding  -  Negative 

GUERNSEYS 

Bred  to  produce  and  show  with  the  best.  Wo 
consigning  to  the  N.  Y.  State  sale  June  I  w 
typey  heifers,  each  carrying  two  crosses  of  in® 
Grand  Champion  Cow  N.  Y.  State  Fair  1935.  Tne 
dams  of  these  heifers  are  two  of  my  best  founaa- 
tion  cows  with  records  of  645  and  650  fat. 

M  AAirc  rtairc  CAmers.  N.  Y. 


Watch  This  Space 

The  following  are  changing  their  ads 
in  this  issue: 

PAGE  10 

James  S.  Morse,  J.ievanna,  N.  Y. 

Ij.  j.  Jjonergan,  Homer,  N.  T. 
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Halsey  Farm.  'Trumansburg,  N.  T. 
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3S  Yearling 
Jersey  Heifers 

that  have  not  been  bred.  They  are 
well  grown  and  Ccime  from  pure 
bred  herds.  Also  five  two  year  olds 
that  are  springing.  Also  offer  3  pure 
bred  Ayrshire  heifers,  one  springing. 

UCMMrTU  M  MORI  P  LINWOOD,  new  YORK 
ntriritln  Ifl.  nUDLt  Livingston  County 


40  Registered  and  Grade 

Jersey  Uolstein 

-  and  ■  ■ -  Cattle 

T.B.  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

J.  C.  Reagan  Tully,  N.  Y. 

Raise  Your  Test  • . . . 

With  blood  of  Proven  Sires  of  Sybil  Gamboge 
breeding.  Young  Bulls  from  6%  Dams  producing 
500  to  600  lbs.  fat  on  2  milkings  a  day. 
FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ludlowville,  -  -  New  York 


Aberdeen-Angus  orrr 

- for  bttr 

ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
are  quality  cattle.  They  are  of  the 
most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the 
best  producing  blood  of  the  breed. 

Balls  and  Females  Always  For  Sale. 

Andelot  Stock  Farms,  Inc. 

W'.  Alan  McGregor,  Mgr.  Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


A  Field  Farrtr 

BERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 

ONE  AND  TWO  YEAR  OLD  REGISTERED 
HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

KENNETH  B.  SCHLEY,  EDMUND  C.  FIELD, 

Owner.  Mgr. 

North  Branch,  N.  J.  Tel.  389  F  6 


Aberdeen-Angus  For  Sale 

Registered  cows,  with  calves  or  ready  to  freshen. 
The  best  lines  in  breeding  —  would  make  great 
foundation  cows  for  any  breeder. 

ALSO  HAVE  A  FEW  GRADE  HEIFERS. 

H.  E.  LITTLE  DeLancey,  N.  Y. 


Dual  Purpose 
Shorthorn  Bulls 

I  of  serviceable  age,  out  of 
cows  that  milk  8.000  to 
10,000  lbs.,  test  4.2' 0  to 
4.8%  butterf  at.  With 
good  shorthorn  character 
and  colors. 


W.  J.  Brew&S 
Bergen,  N. 


Cows  For  Sale 

T.B.  TESTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS. 

IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED. 

E.  C.  TALBOT 

Leonardsville,  New  York 


Buying?  --  Selling? 

read  these  pages 

REGULARLY 
_  EACH  ISSUE 

Pair  State  Bred 

Farm  Mares  For  Sale 

Blacks,  own  sisters,  9  &  |0  years  old,  PRICE 
Weight  2700  lbs. 

A  REAL  GOOD,  HANDY  PAIR.  ^350 

P.  Henry  Flynn  R.  F.  D.  1  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


Finest  Lot  of  Bulls 
We  Ever  Raised 

To  the  Ayrshire  Breeder  who  is  looking 
to  improve  his  herd  by  using  a  high-class 
bull,  we  are  offering  as  fine  a  lot  of  bulls 
as  we  ever  raised  at  Ash  Grove. 

Come  and  look  these  bulls  over  or  write  us: 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Herd  Fully  Accredited  -  Negative  to  Blood  Test 

AYRSHIRES 

Can  Furnish  Registered  Ayrshire 
Cows.  Blood  tested. 

A.  L.  Shelton  Guilford,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEER 

BULL  CALVES  SIRED  BY 
Glenn  F’oei*<i  IVelstar 
OUT  OF  HIGH  PRODUCING  DAMS. 
Undefeated  Yearling  Rams  and  Ewes  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Winter  Fair,  Toronto,  Chicago  International 
in  1935. 


IROQUOIS  FARM 


COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


“■"Ess:  Ayrshires . . . 

We  are  now  offering  some  choice  cows  and  heifers 
at  $150  to  $175  each. 

One  hundred  head,  all  ages,  of  the  choicest  breed¬ 
ing.  Deep  milking  families. 

Two  choice  young  bulls  fit  for  service. 
FULLY  ACCREDITED  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

Guy  D.  Power  &  Sen,  W.  Genesee  Rd.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  spring  pigs,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs.  Service  boars  for  spring  breeding.  Why  not 
raise  the  best?  Costs  less  to  feed  a  good  hog  than 
a  scrub.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS 

BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 

For  Advertising  Rates 
in  These  Columns,  Write 

American  Agriculturist 

P.  O.  Box  514  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Certified  Wisconsin  No.  38 

BARLEY 

SMOOTH  AWNED,  HIGH  YIELDING. 

FIRST  AWARD  AT  ROCHESTER  SEED  SHOW. 
GERMINATION,  99%. 

Registered  Shropshire  Rams  in  Season. 

Lewis  F.  Allen  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


Write  for 
Prices 


Seed  Corn . . . 

New  Double-Cross,  Hybrid  29-3 
Cornell  No.  11 — Cayuga  Soy  Beans 

JERRY  A.  SMITH 

Field  Seed  Specialties 

TompKins  County  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED 

Cornell  Double  Cross  Seed 
Corn  and  Cayuga  Soy  Beans 

HALSEY  FARM 

B.  H.  Duddleston  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Extra  Good  Quality 

Baled  Hay 


larrison  J.  Wilcox  &  Son 


Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


Baled  Hay  and  Straw 

All  grades  mixed  hay  and  alfalfa.  De¬ 
livered  by  truck  or  carload.  Write  or 
telephone  your  needs. 


E.  P.  SMITH, 


Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


PURE  STRAIM 

Seed  Potatoes 

continuously  since  1889. 

Many  varieties.  Free  Price  List. 

ALDRIDGE  SONS 

Fishers,  New  York. 


RIVERDALE  FARMS  SEED  POTATOES 

CERTIFIED  PIONEER  RORALS 
X-89  STRAIN 

Combine  Russet  Rural  vigor  and  yield  with  Smooth 
Rural  Color  and  (sale)  Price. 

Selected  Smooth  and  Russet  Riirals  from  certified  Seed. 
Upright  oats,  stiffest  straw  for  seed  insurance. 

Daniel  Dean  Nichols,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

GROWN  FROM  PIONEER  RURAL  STRAIN. 

The  top  yielding  Smooth  Rural  Strain  in  Official  Tests. 
DISEASE  FREE. 

The  crop  of  Certified  Rurals  is  Short. '4” 
Order  now  before  the  good  lots  are  sold  out. 

rn D 17  QT  r  A  D  M C  Webster,  Monroe 
rUKCiul  rAKJyiu  County,  New  York 


p  Certified  Q 

OEED  POTATOEO 

SMOOTH  RURAL 

The  Home  of  Superlative  Seed  for  20  Years 

THE  CROSS  FARM  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

COBBLER  AND  SMOOTH  RURAL. 

Prices  quoted  on  any  quantity  or  grade 
Order  now  for  spring  delivery. 

J.  R.  Padgel  Tully,  New  York 


Pedigreed 


White  Leghorns 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Offlci-al 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 

Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

or  write  for  prices,  etc. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  BREEDING  COCKERELS 
AT  THIS  TIME. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 


Barred  Rocks 


White  Leghorns 


Mrs.  Shoemaker’s 

Contest  Winning 

II  1935  Official  Contest  Records  to  297  Big 
I  Eggs.  Early  feathering,  yellow  legged, 
I  big  birds. 

Seidel  -  Tancred 
Big  Type 

All  matings  headed  by  males  purchased 
direct  from  W.  A.  Seidel  from  hens  laying 
240-282  chalk  white  eggs.  Large  egg  size 
proven  officially  by  our  own  contest  pens. 

ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD. 
Send  at  once  for  our  descriptive  price  list. 

B.  F.  Kahler  &  Son 

Hnghesville  R.  D.  1  Pennsylvania 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  Bred  for  their  Early  Develop¬ 
ment,  and  Heavy  Production  of  Large  Egg.s. 
BARRED  ROCKS  —  Heavy  layers  of  Large  Eggs. 

Breeders  B.W.D.  tested.  Send  for  Circular. 
Seneca  Falls  R.  D.  2  Box  2S5  New  York 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red 

Hatching  Eggs 

B.'iV.D.  —  Clean  —  Prices  reasonable. 

Webster  Poultry  Farm 

Clark  St.  Road  R.  F.  0.  3  Auburn,  New  York 


WHEN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION 

American  Agriculturist 


Four  Week  Old 
Leghorn  Pullets 

Customers  report  very  satisfactory  lay  from  both 
Leghorn  and  R.  I.  Red  stock  this  past  cold  winter. 

The  Rogers  Farm,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  1911 
"Tht  Strain  Brtd  for  Larg<  Umjorm  White  Egji,s  Always'*'^ 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested 

Our  past  literature  proves  that  we  have  pioneered 
the  method  of  breeding  from  strong  families  rather 
than  a  few  phenomenal  individuals.  Now  years 
ahead  on  longevity,  type  and  egg  quality.  Bred  24 
years  by  a  man  who  knows  leghorns  and  how  to 

I  breed  them.  Get  this  advance  breeding  in  Clover- 
dale  Breeding  Stock.  Price  List  free. 

I  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

I  F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons  R.D.l  Cortland,  N.Y. 


ERTIFIED  Leghorns 


BREEDING  UP  TO  355  EGGS. 

During  the  past  13  years  we  have  had  more 
birds  Certified  than  any  other  poultryman  in 
New  York  State. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


Send  for  Reduced 
Summer  Price  List 

Now  ready  for  mailing.  Reduced 
Summer  Prices  on  Eggs  —  270 
to  342  Egg  Sired. 

Highest  Leghorn  Pen 
ALL  U.  S.  CONTESTS 

in  1934.  Again  in  1935.  Official 
Average  298  Eggs;  306  Points. 
Storr.s  Contest.  Official  Livabil¬ 
ity  92.9%.  Highe.st  Breeding 
Quality  counts  big  in  Flock  Im¬ 
provement  and  Commercial  Layers. 

Write  for  New  Price  List,  Today 


New  Circular 

FREE 

How  to 

Improve 

Breeding 

of  Your 

Flock 

Quickly  — 

Economically 

Free  Catalog 


Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns,  Box106,  New  Paltz,N.Y. 


LARGE  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

BETTER  BUILT  BY  BALANCED  BREEDING 


HATCHING  EGGS 
Young  Breeding  Males  —  Pullets. 
EZgQ  &  A.pple  Fapm 

JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS. 

Trumansburg,  Box  A,  New  York 


Leghorns 


Hanson 

Strain 


Breeding  since  1926  with  foundation  stock  from 
Hanson's  300  Double  Pedigree  Matings.  Paying 
Layers  —  Our  W.  N.  Y.  pen  last  year  averaged 
264  eggs  with  our  high  bird  319  eggs. 


Reds 


Parmenters 
R.  I.  Reds 


Superior  foundation  Breeders  recently  added  from 
their  Double  Pedigree  Mating  Select  Group. 
Sire’s  dam’s  records  from  240-300  eggs. 

ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD. 

Send  for  1936  Circular. 

Box  G  SENECA  FALLS,  N.Y 


RICHQUAUTY 

Certified  Leghorns 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1911 


Largest  Certified  Flock 
in  New  York  State 
Real  production  poultry  —  write  us  your  needs. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

For  Additional  Help 

IN  SELLING 
OK  BUYING 
WRITE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
Box  44  Itliaca,  N.  Y. 


Honey 


60  lbs.  white  extracted  $5.1 
28  lbs.,  $2.50,  Amber  $4.: 
Buckwheat  $4.20.  Not  prepa 
10  lbs.  white  extracted  post  p: 
$1.50.  Money-back  guarant 
Honey  is  the  real  health  swe 


F.  W.  Lesser  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


(262)  12 
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•  Farmers  Can  Do  It 
Themselves 

Before  congress  and  likely  to  pass 
is  bill  making  permanent  govern¬ 
ment  Bureau  of  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.  Provided  also  in  bill 
is  appropriation  of  410  million  dollars 
for  use  of  Rural  Electrification  Admini¬ 
stration  at  rate  of  40  million  dollars  a 
year  for  ten  years.  Money  would  be 
used  for  loans  to  persons  and  associa¬ 
tions  to  build  transmission  lines  and  to 
buy  equipment. 

SLANT:  Everybody  familiar  with 
facts  is  in  favor  of  extending  electri¬ 
fication  to  farms  as  fast  as  farmers 
want  it  and  where  it  can  be  done  on  a 
practical  basis.  But  Rural  Electrifica¬ 
tion  Administration  is  likely  to  be  of 
little  help,  and  to  be  only  another 
means  of  wasting  taxpayers’  money. 
In  New  York  and  other  northeastern 
States  farmers  themselves  and  their 
committees,  cooperating  with  the  util¬ 
ity  companies,  have  already  succeeded 
in  getting  better  electrification  exten¬ 
sion  plans  and  reasonable  rates.  Under 
these  plans  many  hundreds  of  miles  of 
new  lines  will  be  built  within  coming 
year,  and  more  thousands  of  farm 
homes  will  have  benefit  of  electric  light 
and  power.  This  progress  was  made 
with  very  little  help  from  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  and  without  huge  appropria¬ 
tions.  Bufiding  of  electric  lines,  or 
making  progress  in  any  other  way, 
must  come  from  bottom  up  and  not 
from  centralized  government  down. 


•  Congress  Studying 
How  to  Raise  Taxes 


STRUGGLING  over  new  tax  bill  to 
meet  ever  soaring  expenses  of  gov¬ 
ernment  is  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Constitution  says  that  all 
tax  legislation  must  start  in  the  House 
because  it  is  closest  to  taxpayers. 

Chief  matter  for  discussion  by  com¬ 
mittee  is  President  Roosevelt’s  proposal 
to  increase  taxes  on  undivided  profits 
of  corporations.  Business  men  appear¬ 
ing  before  committee  said  that  such 
a  tax  would  wipe  out  reserves  which 
business  has  put  by  to  tide  itself  over 
hard  times,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
such  reserves  the  last  depression  would 
have  completely  sunk  country. 

Believing  this  argument.  Republican 
minority  on  Ways  and  Means  Commit¬ 
tee  took  a  walk,  saying  they  would  not 
take  responsibility  for  such  a  tax,  that 
Democrats  were  responsible  for  the 
spending  and  they  could  be  responsible 
for  new  taxes. 

To  defence  of  President’s  tax  plan 
came  Herman  Oliphant,  General  Coun¬ 
sel  United  States  Treasury.  Said  Mr. 
Oliphant:  “Taxes  can  be  obtained 

from  income  of  people  in  form  of :  ( 1 ) 
salaries;  (2)  rents;  (3)  interest;  (4) 
profits.  Rents  are  still  low,  so  are 
salaries,  interest  is  declining;  unfair, 
therefore,  to  further  tax  any  one  of 
these  three.  But  on  contrary,  profits 
have  increased  more  than  40  per  cent. 
Therefore,’’  said  Mr.  Oliphant,  “it  is 
fair  to  tax  profits. 

“Corporations,”  he  claimed,  “won’t 
pay  much  of  those  taxes  on  undivided 
profits  anyway.  They  will  divide 
profits  and  pass  them  back  to  share¬ 


holders,  who  will  pay  in  form  of  in¬ 
come  tax.” 

SLANT:  Answer  to  problem  is  not  to 
find  more  taxes.  Instead  more  study 
should  be  devoted  to  cutting  govern¬ 
ment  expenses.  This  cannot  be  done 
until  government  throws  overboard 
present  theory  of  putting  itself  into 
business  and  agriculture  and  of  sub¬ 
sidizing  every  group  that  wants  to 
make  a  raid  on  United  States  Treasury. 


Farm  Credit  News 


Farms  Are  Selling 

Referring  to  farm  real  estate  mar¬ 
ket,  William  I.  Myers,  governor  of 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  said  that 
farmers  themselves  bought  over  1,000 
farms  from  Federal  Land  Banks  in 
February.  Farm  sales  were  upped  80 
per  cent  over  same  month  last  yoar. 

Sold  in  1935  were  more  farms  than 
ever  before  in  history  of  Land  Banks. 
Total  sales  amounted  to  $28,000,000 
compared  to  $18,000,000  in  1934. 

Investors  Grab  Land  Bank  Bonds 

Good  property  is  Federal  Land  Bank 
bonds.  Issue  of  $180,000,000  of  3  per 
cent  bonds  offered  investing  public  on 
April  8  was  heavily  oversubscribed  by 
11  o’clock  in  forenoon.  Bonds  were 
offered  at  99 callable  in  ten  years, 
maturing  in  twenty  years.  Cash  ob¬ 
tained  by  their  sale  will  be  used  to 
refimd  $185,000,000  of  4^/^  per  cent 
bonds  called  for  payment  May  1,  1936. 

Land  Bank  Borrowers  Meeting 
Obligations 

Past  two  years  show  increase  of  35 
per  cent  in  number  of  farmers  who 
paid  their  interest  in  full  to  Federal 
Land  Bank  of  Springfield.  At  end  of 
February,  farmers  “in  good  standing” 
on  Land  Bank  mortgages  had  jumped 
to  23,522  from  17,424.  Figure  for  year 
ago  was  21,190.  Less  than  15  per  cent 
of  loans  are  delinquent  on  part  of  in¬ 
terest  due. 

Although  principal  payments  have 
not  been  required  recently  on  Land 
Bank  loans,  at  end  of  February  there 
were  19  per  cent  of  loan  holders  mak¬ 
ing  principal  payments  voluntarily. 

SLANT:  Improved  farm  conditions 
and  low  rates  on  Land  Bank  loans  are 
great  benefit  to  Northeast. 


SEC  Is  Condemned 


Denounced  in  emphatic  terms  in 
recent  decision  of  United  States 
Supreme  Court  was  new  Securities  Ex¬ 
change  Commission.  Under  Securities 
Act  of  1933  SEC  (Securities  Exchange 
Commission)  supervises  trading  in  se¬ 
curities  by  requiring  financial  reports 
from  corporations  whose  securities  are 
listed  on  stock  exchanges. 

One  J.  Edward  Jones  filed  notice  to 
issue  $100,000  worth  of  certificates. 
Commission  ordered  him  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  it  to  give  more  detailed  informa¬ 
tion.  Later  Jones  decided  not  to  issue 
the  certificates  but  Commission  insist¬ 
ed  that  he  must  come  and  explain  him¬ 
self  just  the  same. 

Supreme  Court  ruled  that  such  in¬ 
sistence  on  part  of  Commission  was 
example  of  bureaucratic  tyranny  alien 
to  spirit  of  personal  liberty  in  which 
our  Constitution  was  written.  Said 
Supreme  Court:  “Arbitrary  power  and 


the  rule  of  the  Constitution  cannot  both 
exist.  The  action  of  Commission  is 
wholly  unreasonable  and  arbitrary.  It 
violates  cardinal  precepts  upon  which 
the  constitutional  safeguards  of  person¬ 
al  liberty  ultimately  rest.  .  .  . 

“The  citizen  when  interrogated  about 
his  private  affairs  has  a  right  before 
answering  to  know  why  the  inquiry  is 
made  and  if  the  purpose  disclosed  is 
not  a  legitimate  one,  he  may  not  be 
compelled  to  answer.” 

SLANT:  That’s  certainly  strong 

enough  and  should  serve  as  a  warning 
to  those  who  want  to  see  so  much  pow¬ 
er  centralized  in  Federal  government. 


•  Help  for  Onion 
Growers 

Maybe  a  leopard  cannot  change 
its  spots,  but  an  onion  can  be 
made  to  change  its  skin.  Applying  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  to  muck  farms  has  saved 
farmers  thousands  of  dollars.  Copper 
sulphate  changes  the  thin-skinned  lem¬ 
on  or  yellow  colored  onion  to  a  golden 
brown  with  thick  skin. 

Says  J.  E.  Knott,  research  professor 
at  Cornell:  “This  change  means  sales 
where  there  were  none  before,  better 
prices  where  the  farmer  was  lucky  if 
he  sold  his  crop,  and  an  onion  that 
keeps  better  in  storage.” 

SLANT:  Another  victory  for  the  re¬ 
search  boys!  If  and  when  agriculture 
is  saved  from  poor  markets  and  un¬ 
wise  politicians,  it  will  be  the  research 
men  who  do  it. 


*  The  European  Front 


The  European  crisis,  created  by 
Germany’s  rearming  of  her  own 
Rl;ineland  against  terms  of  Locarno 
pact,  has  been  temporarily  placed  on 
ice  while  League  of  Nations’  Committee 
of  Thirteen  tries  once  more  to  stop 
Italian-Ethiopian  war.  At  League’s 
request,  both  Italy  and  Ethiopia  have 
sent  representatives  to  Geneva,  but 
conference  is  expected  to  get  nowhere 
because  of  Italian  hoggishness. 

Italians  have  pushed  ahead  in  Ethi¬ 
opia  to  a  point  where  they  now  hold 
about  one-sixth  of  all  Elthiopia.  After 
their  advances  reported  here  in  our 
last  issue,  they  fought  and  won  a  bat¬ 
tle  against  Emperor  Haile  Selassie’s 
own  troops,  putting  them  to  rout.  On 
April  15th,  they  captured  the  important 
city  of  Dessye,  which  is  said  to  open 
up  all  of  central  Ethiopia  to  Italian 
planes  and  to  remove  chief  obstacle 
on  road  to  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopian 
stronghold  and  capital.  Use  by  Italians 
of  poison  gas  bombs,  contrary  to  laws 
of  modern  war,  has  terrified  natives 
and  made  Italy’s  job  much  easier. 

If  present  peace  efforts  fail,  Italy 
may  be  in  for  more  sanctions.  Great 
Britain  is  understood  to  be  standing 
firmly  for  keeping  up  present  embar¬ 
goes  against  Italy  until  war  is  over. 
British  may  even  urge  new  sanctions, 
including  oil  embargo,  although  French 
are  against  it. 

Army  Heads  Meet 

Meeting  in  London  as  this  is  written 
are  admirals,  generals,  and  air  marsh¬ 
als  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Bel¬ 
gium,  for  secret  pow-wow  on  what  to 
do  in  case  Germany  should  ever  again 
invade  France  and  Belgium.  Meeting 


New  Soil  Act  Will  Be 
Explained  But  Not 
Approved 

ON  H.  E.  Babcock’s  page,  and 
in  the  news  columns  of  our 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  England  editions,  you  will 
find  latest  reports,  news,  and  ex¬ 
planations  of  new  Conservation 
Act.  In  our  last  issue  we  carried 
information,  not  given  elsewhere, 
about  how  this  act  will  be  applied 
to  Northeast. 

Because  of  its  great  importance 
to  every  Northeast  farmer,  we 
shall  continue  to  explain  and  give 
you  news  about  working  out  of 
this  scheme.  But  while  we  shall 
be  fair  in  statement  of  news  on 
it,  we  want  to  make  it  plain  that 
American  Agriculturist  is  un¬ 
alterably  opposed  to  underlying 
principles  of  this  Act  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons: 

First:  Soil  Conservation  Act 
was  rushed  through  as  a  .substi¬ 
tute  for  the  Triple  A  after  the 
Triple  A  had  been  declared  un- 
■-onstitutional.  We  believe  there 
was  some  insinceritv  in  the  pass¬ 
age  of  the  Act  and  that  one  of 
its  pur-poses  in  giving  away  gov¬ 
ernment  money  is  political. 

Second  Northeast  is  predomi¬ 
nantly  a  dairy  and  poultry  coun¬ 
try.  Soil  Conservation  Act,  if 
continued,  will  in  time  work 
havoc  to  dairy  industry  by  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  cattle  every¬ 
where,  particularly  in  other  sec¬ 
tions.  \ 

Third:  Act  is  unfair  to  groups 
of  producers  like  truckmen  and 
fruit  growers,  who  cannot  be  in¬ 
cluded  adequately  within  its  pro¬ 
visions. 

Fourth:  Act  is  unfair  to  good 
farmers  who  are  already  follow¬ 
ing  right  practices  and  have  been 
for  years. 

Fifth:  It  is  wrong  in  principle 
to  subsidize  farmers  or  anyone 
else  with  taxpayers’  money  to 
pay  them  for  something  which 
they  should  be  and  many  are  do¬ 
ing  anyway. 

Sixth:  Act  will  be  terrifically 
expensive  to  administer.  It  will 
require  highly  paid  officers  and 
great  headquarters  in  every 
State.  In  New  York,  for  example, 
it  is  expected  that  an  office  force 
of  at  least  75  people  will  be  re¬ 
quired  by  fall,  and  a  highly  paid 
executive  officer  will  also  be  need¬ 
ed  in  every  county. 

How  can  country  continue  to 
stand  such  unnecessary  expense  ? 
County  Farm  Bureau  agents  in 
every  county,  aided  by  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  farmers  them¬ 
selves,  were  already  teaching  and 
following  good  farm  practices 
without  all  of  the  high-powered 
and  costly  organization  provided 
by  the  Conservation  Act. 

American  Agriculturist’s  advice 
is  to  cooperate  with  the  law,  and 
with  the  excellent  men  who  have 
been  chosen  in  the  States  and 
locally  to*  administer  it  —  but  to 
insist  that  all  of  this  overhead 
organization  shall  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  be  made  permanent. 


Was  called  following  Germany’s  turn¬ 
ing  down  of  security  plan  offered  her 
by  other  Locarno  powers,  France,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Italy,  and  Britain.  Germany 
met  that  plan  with  one  of  her  own, 
which  was  coldly  received  by  other 
powers,  particularly  France.  The 
French  then  produced  a  third  plan,  but 
this  had  no  better  success.  Next  plan 
will  probably  be  fathered  by  British. 
Italy,  which  would  usually  be  lined  up 
on  side  of  France,  England,  and  Bel¬ 
gium,  has  been  staying  on  sidelines 
since  Germany  repudiated  Lr^arno 
treaty.  Mussolini  would  be  willmg  to 
cooperate  with  other  three  powers,  i 
British  would  stop  bucking  his  Ethiop  - 
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Get  Economy  and 
Performance,  too. 


in  the  car  you  buy! 


T Qday's  Ford  owners  are  telling  of  gas  mileage  that*! 
right  alongside  of  less  powerful  cars.  They  report 
no  oil  needed  except  at  regular  oil  changes.  T hey  buy 
at  low  Ford  delivered  prices.  T hey  pay  on  easy  UCC 
terms.  Their  Fords  keep  high  resale  value  for  years 
and  cost  very  little  for  upkeep.  Yet,  with  all  this 
economy,  it  is  V -8  performance  first  and  foremost 
that  puts  this  car  so  completely  in  a  class  by  itself— 
that  made  it  the  best-selling  car  of  all  in  19351 


an  war.  So  far  British  have  shown  no 
signs  of  stopping. 

SLANT:  A  permanent  peace  plan 
for  Europe  looks  like  an  impossibility, 
with  every  big  power  over  there  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  driver’s  seat. 


*  CCC  Reports  Results 


Reporting  on  three  years  results. 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (CCC) 
states  that  it  has  employed  1,600,000 
young  men,  built  2  million  small  dams 
to  prevent  erosion,  sent  260  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  families  of  enlisted  boys,  plant¬ 
ed  558  million  trees.  Cost:  $1,205,000,- 
000. 

SLANT:  Cost  of  CCC  camps  has 
been  high  for  actual  work  accomplish¬ 
ed.  However,  they  should  also  be  cred¬ 
ited  with  taking  thousands  of  boys  off 
city  streets  and  keeping  them  busy 
when  otherwise  they  might  have  got 
into  mischief  and  crime. 


/^N  April  6th,  destruction  on  wings 
of  a  tornado  ripped  up  six  southern 
States,  killing  hundreds  of  persons,  in¬ 
juring  scores  of  others,  and  damaging 
$8,000,000  worth  of  property.  Terrible 
enough  were  our  floods  here  in  North¬ 
east,  but  at  least*  they  did  not  strike 
us  with  lightning  swiftness  of  southern 
storm.  A  woman  in  Gainesville, 


Georgia,  describing  her  terrifying  ex¬ 
perience,  said: 

“I  was  walking  down  Main  Street 
when  everything  suddenly  got  dark  and 
the  wind  began  to  blow.  I  went  into  a 
one-story  building  for  shelter,  and  sud¬ 
denly  the  ceiling  cracked.  Bricks, 
wood,  and  tin  fell  in  all  around  us 
with  a  crash  like  thunder.  I  was  buri¬ 
ed  in  the  debris  up  to  my  waist  and 
suffered  great  pain.  One  man  beside 
me  was  dead  and  another  dying.  The 
wind  screeched,  striking  the  tops  of 
the  buildings.  There  were  groans  all 
aroimd  us.” 

In  Gainesville  alone,  122  persons  were 
killed,  three  hundred  injured,  and  the 
city  left  in  ruins.  Storm  was  followed 
everywhere  by  raging  fires  and  serious 
floods. 

SLANT:  Both  nature  and  mankind 
seem  to  have  gone  on  a  tear  lately. 


•  Mosquito  Plague 
Coming 


The  Garden  Murder  Case 
For  those  of  you  who  like  a  mystery. 
Van  Bine’s  story,  starring  Edmund  Lowe 
and  Virginia  Bruce,  keeps  one  guessing. 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy 
Those  who  remember  this  in  the  silent 
picture  will  have  no  difficulty  in  picturing 
Freddie  Bartholomew  as.  an  ideal  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy.  Dolores  Costello  plays 
the  part  of  Dearest,  and  as  the  crusty 
grandfather,  C.  Aubrey  Smith  does  some 
of  his  finest  acting. 


★ 


IN  farming  country, perform¬ 
ance  in  a  car  counts  every  bit 
as  much  as  economy.  Take  the 
Ford’s  85  horsepower  V-type 
engine.  It  means  power  that 
makes  hills  or  muddy  pulling 
easy.  It  also  means  ruggedness 
and  smoothness  that  result  in 
longlife  and  low  upkeep  cost.  Y et 
folks*  paid  up  into  the  thousands 
for  this  type  of  engine  a  few 
years  since.  And  even  today, 
Ford  builds  the  only  V-8  car  in 
America  below  $1645. 

But  that’s  only  part  of  the 
Ford’s  performance  advantages. 
There’s  fine-car  riding  quality, 
and  big-car  roominess,  on  a 
springbase  that’s  123  inches— 
almost  a  foot  more  than  wheel¬ 
base.  There’s  the  remarkable 
way  a  Ford  “keeps  its  feet”  on 


★ 


turns  and  rough  roads— because 
its  chassis  is  a  type  found  no¬ 
where  else. 

And  besides  that,  there’s  eas7 
steering,  easy  shifting,  easy  brak¬ 
ing  that  give  today’s  Ford  a  real 
fine-car  “feel.” 

Size  these  things  up  for  your¬ 
self  before  you  decide  oh  a  new 
car  this  year.  Talk  things  over 
with  your  Ford  Dealer.  He 
knows  how  much  better  off 
you’ll  be  with  a  Ford  V-8.  Ask 
him  to  lend  you  a  car  to  prove  it. 

H  H  'C 

Terms  as  low  as  $25  a  month,  after 
down  payment,  under  new  UCC 
Vi  per  cent  a  month  plans.  Prices 
$510  and  up,  FOB  Detroit,  includ¬ 
ing  Safety  Glass  throughout  in 
every  body  type  at  no  extra  cost. 
Standard  accessory  group  extra. 


AUTHORIZED  F  O  R  D  ~  D  E  ALEJLji 

FORD  V-8 

PERFORMANCE  WITH  ECONOMY 


it  ate  AAA  for  Tobacco 


PASSED  by  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  and  now  before  Senate,  where 
it  will  pass,  is  Kerr  Bill  authorizing 
individual  states  to  enter  into  agree-  * 
ments  to  regulate  production  of  to¬ 
bacco.  It  empowers  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricfilture  to  help  States  to 
set  up  machinery.  Measure  was  pre¬ 
sented  as  substitute  for  AAA,  declared 
unconstitutional. 

SLANT:  Opponents  to  Kerr  Bill  de¬ 
clare  new  act  unconstitutional.  Wheth¬ 
er  it  is  or  not,  it  is  certainly  another 
scheme  to  regiment  American  agricul¬ 
ture.  Washington  bureaucrats  are  de¬ 
termined  one  way  or  another  to  force 
upon  the  nation  autocratic  and  bureau¬ 
cratic  control  of  farmers  and  farming. 


PREDICTED  for  this  year  by  scien¬ 
tists  is  bad  mosquito  plague  for 
East.  Cause :  stagnant  water  and 
washed-out  pools  left  by  floods.  Bright 
side  of  picture  is  that  northern  mos¬ 
quitoes  are  not  malaria  carriers,  as 
in  South. 

Swamps  are  not  only  places  where 
mosquitoes  breed.  Old  tin  cans,  flower 
vases,  print  of  a  cow’s  hoof  —  any 
place,  in  fact,  where  stagnant  water 
collects.  Most  mosquitoes  don’t  fly  far 
— less  than  a  mile  —  but  they  are  good 
hitch-hikers  on  railroad  trains,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  airplanes,  or  even  on  a  strong 
wind.  Control  measures :  dry  up  the 
breeding  places  or,  if  possible,  spray 
them  with  oil. 


Radicals  Organize 
W  orkless 


Good  Books  to  Read 


Latest  form  of  labor  \mion  is  new 
organization  of  unemployed  work¬ 
ers  and  WPA  government  workers  set 
up  fortnight  ago  in  Washington.  Or¬ 
ganization  meeting  was  attended  by 
700  delegates  from  35  states.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  independents,  other  organiza¬ 
tions  that  took  part  in  meeting  were: 
Workers  Alliance  of  America,  who  are 
radical  Socialists,  National  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Coimcil,  led  by  Communists,  and 
National  Unemployment  League,  led  by 
radicals  known  as  Trotskyites  because 
they  follow  doctrine  of  Russian  leader 
Trotsky. 

This  new  organization,  said  to  be 
500,000  strong,  will  employ  business 
agents  going  about  country  to  get 
workless  to  join.  They  will  demand 
immediately  appropriations  from  gov¬ 
ernment  of  6  billion  dollars  for  relief. 
President  Roosevelt  just  asked  for  1 
billion  and  500  million  for  country  for 
coming  fiscal  year. 

SLANT:  Citizens  should  take  note 
of  danger  of  organization  of  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  men,  incited  by  radical  leaders  op¬ 
posed  to  nearly  every  fundamental  Am¬ 
erican  principle.  Their  basic  belief  is 
that  Uncle  Sam  owes  them  a  living  and 
they  shouldn’t  have  to  work. 


Harvest,  Selma  Lagerlo/ 

These  Swedish  legends  and  recollections, 
travel  sketches,  etc.,  make  interesting 
reading  for  all  book  lovers. 

Saint  Among  Savages,  Francis  Talbot 

The  saga  of  a  pathfinder.  Isaac  Jogues 
was  the  discoverer  of  Lake  George,  ex¬ 
plorer  of  the  Adirondacks,  second  white 
man  to  set  eyes  upon  Lake  Superior  and 
first  to  mark  out  the  trail  from  Montreal 
to  New  York.  This  is  a  vivid  picture  of 
his  life  among  the  Hurons,  Algonkians, 
and  Iroquois  of  St.  Lawrence  Basin. 

The  Bright  Hill,  Clarissa  Fairchild  Cushman 
A  story  handled  with  sincerity,  simplic¬ 
ity  and  sympathy.  The  characters  of 
Carl  Kingsbury,  possessed  of  the  rugged 
individualism  of  a  mountain  but  with  none 
of  the  softened  outlines,  and  his  wife  Ker¬ 
in,  with  her  zest  for  living  and  power  to 
enjoy  life,  are  fine  word  pictures,  with 
delicious  and  understanding  humor  peep¬ 
ing  out  all  through  the  book. 

We  in  Captivity,  Kathleen  Pawle 

Recommended  by  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club — a  magnificent  story  of  love  and 
heroism,  culminating  in  the  great  Easter 
Rebellion  in  Dublin,  in  1916.  Novel  of 
modern  youth.  Those  who  saw  the  motion 
picture.  The  Informer,  will  find  a  double 
interest  in  this  fine  novel  —  the  whole 
story  of  the  brothers-in-arms  whom  the 
“informer”  betrayed. 


Good  Movies  to  See 


Disaster  in  the  South 


The  Last  of  the  Pagans 
A  truly  lovely  picture  of  pastoral  life  in 
Polynesia  with  an  all  native  cast.  So  hon¬ 
estly  and  naturally  do  a  boy  and  girl  in¬ 
terpret  their  role  as  lovers,  that  they 
scarcely  seem  to  be  acting.  Dramatic 
photographic  effects  of  storm  and  sea. 
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Milk  control  as  a  controversial 
question  seems  to  have  slipped  in¬ 
to  the  background  with  the  rush  of 
spring  work.  However,  farmers  are 
turning  out  in  force  to  hear  about  the 
government’s  substitute  AAA  program. 
Of  course,  the  domestic  allotment  part 
of  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
form  of  crop  control — diversion  of  15 
per  cent  1935  acreage  from  crops  to  be 
controlled. 

But  Roy  A.  Porter  of  Elba,  chairman 
of  the  state  committee  to  administer 
the  program,  aptly  puts  it:  “Whether  or 
not  you  or  I  believe  in  government  aid 
to  farmers  has  ceased  to  be  a  subject 
of  controversy.  We  are  faced  with  the 
fact  that  $470,000,000  has  been  dumped 
into  the  lap  of  Henry  Wallace.  The 
question  is  are  we  going  to  come  in 
under  this  program  and  get  some  of  the 
money?” 

I  have  sat  through  meetings,  heard 
the  program  explained  to  farmers,  talk¬ 
ed  with  them  and  heard  their  reactions. 
I  do  not  believe  they  are  any  more  for 
crop  control  than  they  have  been.  I  do 
feel  there  are  certain  features  of  the 
new  program  which  interest  them.  I 
look  for  a  large  number  of  signers. 

Offhand,  it  does  not  seem  there  will 
be  extensive  diversion  of  acreage  from 
soil-depleting  crops — those  to  be  reduc¬ 
ed.  Rates  of  payment  for  such  diver¬ 
sion  hardly  will  tempt  the  owners  of 
expensive  New  York  land  to  participate. 
Many  probably  will  avail  themselves  of 
payments  to  be  made  for  following  cer¬ 
tain  practices  intended  to  conserve  the 
soil. 

Some  farmers — especially  dairymen 
and  poultrymen — told  me  while  these 
payments  will  help  them  for  the  time 
being,  ultimate  effect  of  turning  vast 
acreages  into  pasturage  and  reducing 
grrain  supply  probably  will  hurt  eastern 
farmers.  They  will  have  competition  of 
western  grasslands  and  will  pay  more 
for  feed,  they  say. 

Levelling-Off  Process 

The  program  was  made  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  upon  a  national  basis.  New  York 
farmers  are  fortunate  in  having  good 
men  on  their  state  committee.  So  far 
as  possible,  this  committee  will  try  to 
make  the  program  fit  their  needs.  Al¬ 
ready  I  have  noticed  one  conflict. 

Wheat  has  been  sown  for  years  in 
New  York  as  a  nurse  crop.  The  com¬ 
mittee  urged  Washington  to  approve 
continuance  of  this  practice.  During 
a  Western  New  York  regional  meeting 
a  telegram  from  Washington  said  this 
was  disapproved.  Upon  motion  of  An¬ 
drew  Muckle,  chairman  of  the  Ontario 
County  Farm  Bureau,  the  150  farmers 
and  county  agents  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  asking  Secretary  Wallace  to  re¬ 
consider. 

“I  think  the  program  unfair  to  fruit 
growers,”  said  Jesse  B.  Hannan,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Monroe  County  Farm  and  Home 
Bureau  Association.  What  he  referred 
to  was  that  greatest  need  of  orchard 
and  vineyard  industry  was  assistance 
in  cleaning  up  dead  and  decrepit 
plantings. 

^  H: 

Outlook  for  Grapes 
In  both  the  Chautauqua  and  Lake 
Keuka  sections,  grape  growers  are  in 
trouble.  This  was  emphasized  recently 
by  the  blowing  up  of  the  Chautauqua 
and  Erie  Grape  Growers’  Association. 
A  demoralized  market  and  low  prices 
are  immediate  causes. 

For  a  number  of  years  grape  grow¬ 
ers  have  been  going  downhill.  Some 
would-be  solvers  of  the  problem  have 
been  suggesting  new  varieties  as  the 
ultimate  hope.  That  may  be  true — and 
there  are  some  good  new  varieties — 
but  vineyardists  are  faced  by  an  im¬ 
mediate  problem. 

One  member  of  the  Lake  Keuka  com¬ 
mittee  told  me  the  easiest  way  to  aid 
New  York  vineyardists  was  to  bar  out 


California  juice  grapes.  “They  bar  our 
fruit,”  he  argued. 

I  doubt  if  this  will  be  done,  which 
means  perhaps  the  best  immediate  hope 
is  to  merchandize  table  grapes.  For 
years  many  growers  have  concentrated 
on  the  juice  market.  Grapes  offered  for 
table  use  have  been  dirty,  in  imattrac- 
tive  packages.  Grape  men  will  do  well 
to  take  a  leaf  from  what  Eastern  New 
York  and  New  England  apple  growers 
have  been  trying  to  do  to  sell  apples. 

^  ^  ^ 

Farm  Bureau  Campaigns 

Earlier  in  the  year  a  farmer  who  for 
years  has  participated  in  Farm  Bur¬ 
eau  campaigns  unloaded  an  idea  on  me. 
I  let  it  rest  a  while,  until  membership 
canvasses  were  completed.  Now  I  can 
say  this  man  believes  the  canvasses  for 
members  are  not  done  in  best  manner. 


His  wife  is  a  Home  Bureau  officer  and 
his  two  boys  are  4-H  Club  members. 

He  did  some  figuring  of  his  own, 
found  many  homes  were  represented  in 
one  bureau  and  not  in  the  other,  etc. 
He  says  as  a  Farm  Bureau  canvasser 
he  found  some  homes  were  not  solicit¬ 
ed  for  the  other  bureaus.  His  idea  is  a 
joint  annual  campaign  by  the  three 
bureaus  in  which  every  home  would  be 
asked  to  affiliate  with  the  Farm  Bur¬ 
eau  and,  where  there  were  children, 
with  the  4-H  Club. 

There  may  be  reasons  one  way  or 
the  other,  but  I  think  something  along 
this  line  is  worth  considering.  A  pet 
idea  I  have  had  for  a  long  time  is  to 
see  4-H  boys  and  girls  graduated  into 
the  bureaus.  I  have  been  told  usually 
they  are  too  young,  etc.,  to  which  I 
suggest  there  might  be  a  Junior  Farm 
Bureau  membership  with  nominal  dues 
to  take  care  of  the  young  men  in  the 
“in-between”  stage. 

❖ 

Combs  Heads  Mailmen 
Raymond  H.  Combs  of  Churchville 
now  is  president  of  both  state  and  na¬ 
tional  associations  of  rural  mail  car¬ 
riers.  During  the  past  year  he  has  been 
state  president,  was  elected  a  national 
vice-president  last  summer  and  recent¬ 
ly  advanced  to  the  national  presidency 
when  J.  Edward  Cooper  of  Indiana  be¬ 
came  superintendent  of  the  RFD  ser¬ 
vice  in  Postoffice  Department. 

Combs  enjoys  wide  popularity  in 
farm  circles.  For  years  he  has  sought 


How  to  Qualify  for  Soil  Act  Money 
■  ■  =  in  New  York  State  =— — 


(See  also  “Slants”,  Page  12,  and  “Kernels,  Screenings  &  Chaff”,  page  26) 

COUNTY  meetings  are  being  held  to  .  ,  h s , 

explain  new  Soil  Act  and  what  farm¬ 
ers  must  do  to  get  money.  In  general 
there  are  two  ways  to  qualify  for  a 
government  check  under  new  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Act. 

First  method  is  soil  conserving  or  di¬ 
version  payment,  amounting  to  about 
$10  an  acre  for  changing  up  to  15  per 
cent  of  acreage  in  soil  depleting  crops 
to  soil  conserving  crops.  In  general, 
soil  depleting  crops  are  cultivated 
crops,  and  if  a  man  has  40  acres  he 
can  grow  15  per  cent  less  (6  acres) 
and  by  seeding  the  6  acres  to  alfalfa  or 
other  soil  improvement  crops  can  get 
about  $60  on  basis  of  approximately 
$10  per  acre.  There  are  no  strings  on 
how  this  money  is  to  be  spent. 

Second  method  of  qualifying  is  to 
follow  certain  soil  building  practices 
which  are  recommended  by  State  com¬ 
mittees  and  approved  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  therefore  may  be  dif¬ 
ferent  in  different  States.  For  New 
York  State  this  payment  will  be  up  to 
$1.00  per  acre  for  all  acres  in  soil  con¬ 
serving  or  building  (roughly,  grass) 
crops  in  1936.  For  example,  if  a  man 
puts  60  acres  into  hay,  sod  orchard, 
or  pasture  which  heretofore  has  been 
cultivated,  he  can  get  $60.  BUT  there 
are  strings  attached  to  it.  The  money 
must  be  spent  for  certain  soil  improve¬ 
ment  practices  recommended  by  State 
committee  and  approved  by  Secretary 
Wallace.  In  New  York  State  these  prac¬ 
tices  number  seven: 

1  and  2.  If  alfalfa  is  not  seeded  with 
a  nurse  crop,  farmer  can  spend  part 
of  $60  (or  whatever  he  gets)  for  lime 
and  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  $3.50  for 
one  ton  of  limestone  per  acre  or  $7  for 
two  tons,  and  $4  for  400  pounds  of  16 
per  cent  superphosphate  per  acre,  or 
200  pounds  of  16  per  cent  and  100 
pounds  of  pptash.  He  can  follow  either 
or  both  practices  but  if  alfalfa  is  seed¬ 
ed  with  grain,  he  gets  only  $2.50  for  a 
ton  of  lime  and  $3.00  instead  of  $4.00 
for  applying  fertilizer. 

3.  Improvement  of  permanent  pas¬ 
tures.  Out  of  amount  farmer  gets,  he 
can  use  $3.00  for  each  acre  of  perman¬ 
ent  pasture  receiving  500  pounds  of 
superphosphate,  $3.50  for  each  ton  of 
ground  limestone,  or  $1.00  for  each 
pound  of  wild  white  clover  or  25  pounds 
of  Cornell  pasture  mixture  used  per 
acre.  However,  to  get  credit  for  seed¬ 
ing,  either  superphosphate  or  lime  must 
be  added. 

4.  Out  of  $1.00  an  acre  payment  for 
acres  in  grass,  farmer  can  spend  on 
orchards  $5.00  an  acre  for  five  tons  of 
mulching  material  drawn  in. 

5.  For  plowing  under  leguminous 


This  is  Dr.  Van  B.  Hart,  who  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  officer  to  head  administration 
of  Farm  Conservation  Act  in  New  York  State. 
Dr.  Hart  will  have  leave  of  absence  from  his 
duties  as  extension  professor  in  Farm  Manage¬ 
ment  at  Cornell  University.  His  chief  assistant 
will  be  C.  G.  Bradt,  extension  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  who  also  will  have 
leave  of  absence  from  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

Dr.  Hart’s  new  offices  will  be  at  Ithaca, 
where  he  will  set  up  a  stenographic  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  force  to  carry  out  the  Conservation 
Act.  Dr.  Hart  is  typical  of  the  high  class  men 
in  the  Northeast  who  are  on  both  the  State 
and  county  committees  and  those  chosen  from  the 
colleges  to  carry  on  this  work.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  man  better  qualified  or  with 
a  finer  personality  than  Dr.  Hart  to  do  this  par¬ 
ticular  job. 


cover  crops,  $2.00  pei'  acre  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  against  whatever  soil  building 
payment  farmer  gets. 

6,  $5.00  per  acre  will  be  allowed  for 
planting  forest  trees. 

7.  For  combatting  wind  erosion,  and 
this  applies  particulariy  to  muck  lands, 
$5.00  per  acre  will  be  allowed  for 
planting  shrubs  for  wind  breaks  or 
$1.00  an  acre  for  grain  sowed  for  wind 
breaks  and  not  harvested. 

A  farmer  has  to  sign  no  contract  and 
does  not  have  to  participate  in  plan 
unless  he  wants  to.  In  each  county  a 
man  will  be  designated  to  help  farmers 
fill  out  work  sheets  and  to  answer 
questions. 


to  develop  a  high  ideal  of  service  among 
carriers.  “It  is  the  little  things  over 
and  above  the  demands  of  duty  that 
count,”  he  says. 

I  know  of  one  instance  when  Combs 
did  one  of  those  “extra”  things.  It  was 
in  bad  winter  weather.  He  braved  a  side 
road  just  to  make  sure  some  of  his 
patrons,  an  old  couple,  were  all  right 
He  found  them  in  distress  because  the 
pmnp  was  frozen. 

❖  *  ^ 

Hort.  Society  Report  Out 

Annual  report  of  State  Horticultural 
Society  is  now  in  hands  of  members, 
including  nearly  400  pages  of  useful 
information  gleaned  from  the  two  win¬ 
ter  meetings.  I  know  many  growers  at 
this  session  are  eager  to  study  its 
pages.  Secretary  Roy  McPherson  is  al¬ 
ways  pushed  to  get  it  off  the  press  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

* 

Self-Sustaining  Farms? 

I  have  enjoyed  a  number  of  letters 
Commenting  upon  some  remarks  I 
made  in  these  columns  about  farms  be¬ 
ing  as  near  self-sustaining  as  possible. 
Of  course,  I  know  it  is  a  very  wide 
question.  I  know  farmers  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  return  to  the  old  days  when 
farms  supplied  nearly  all  of  the  family 
needs.  But  I  have  noticed  some  who 
seem  to  keep  a  weather  eye  in  that  di¬ 
rection.  In  general,  the  idea  is  diver¬ 
sity  of  crops  to  supply  many  of  the 
farm  needs  and  cash  crops  to  trade  for 
“store”  needs. 

Says  Frank  Beneway  of  Ontario,  a 
Master  Farmer:  “I  have,  followed  di¬ 
versified  farming  for  years  because  it 
is  the  only  safe  procedure  over  a  long 
period.  American  agriculture,  deprived 
for  years  of  foreign  markets,  will  have 
to  revert  to  a  more  self-sustaining 
plan.” 

“Should  farms  be  self-sustaining?” 
asks  L.  L.  Glover  of  Red  Hook. 

He  then  proceeds  to  answer:  “I  can 
think  of  no  reason  to  answer  your 
question  in  the  negative.  To  provide  a 
few  extras,  means  we  must  not  be  lazy 
and  that  we  calculate  intelligently  on 
probabilities.  Leave  nothing  for  others 
to  do  that  we  can  do  ourselves. 

“In  our  home  we  have  vegetables 
and  fruits  from  season  to  season,  from 
under  glass  and  our  root  cellar.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  my  diary  or  budget,  our 
average  cash  outlay  per  month  for  food 
during  the  past  lean  years  has  been  $2. 
We  feel  we  have  enjoyed  life  as  well  as 
though  we  had  spent  $200  per  month.’' 
*  *  * 

More  About  Future  Farmers 

Remarks  about  high  school  ag  teach¬ 
ers  and  Future  Farmers  brought  a 
number  of  interesting  comments.  What 
they  need  is  a  good  publicity  agent. 
For  instance,  I  just  heard  one  school 
class  planted  several  thousand  trees 
around  the  village  watershed  and  most 
folks  did  not  hear  of  it. 


Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Associations 

Three  class  leaders  of  Wallkill  Val¬ 
ley,  Cayuga,  and  Broome  No.  1  asso¬ 
ciations',  respectively,  were  outstanding 
in  the  group  of  seventy-one  herds  that 
had  a  butterfat  average  of  over  forty 
pounds  per  cow.  The  leaders  and  some 
of  the  other  herds  in  the  group  were 
retested  for  the  month  of  March  to 
check  the  production  and  guard  against 
mistakes. 

Leading  the  ten  cow  class  were  the 
8  registered  Holsteins  of  R.  V.  O.  Du¬ 
bois,  which  produced  1281  poimds  of 
milk  and  48.7  poxmds  of  butterfat  for 
the  thirty-one  day  average.  Middle 
class  of  10-25  cows  was  led  by  A.  CJ. 
Bouck  and  Son.  Their  16  register^ 
Holsteins  averaged  1604  pounds  of  milk 
and  58  pounds  of  butterfat.  The  for^ 
three  cow,  mixed  herd  of  registered 
Holsteins  and  Guernseys,  of  We^ 
Farms  was  top  group  in  the  large  herd 
class,  with  1457  pounds  of  milk  produc¬ 
ing  58  pounds  of  fat. 

March  bulletin  of  the  DHIA  division 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
,  Agriculture  annoimced  the  number  of 
bull  associations  for  the  states.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  leads  the  states  with  a  tota 
of  fifty-two  associations.  Louisiana  is 
second  with  thirty-seven.  New  York 
and  Texas  are  tied  ior  third  with  twen¬ 
ty-seven  bull  associations  each. 

— H.  E.  Babcock,  J’'- 
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The  Market  Barometer 


MILK 


Sheffield  Milk  Prices.  The  net  cash 
price  to  be  paid  the  members  of  the 
Sheffield  Producers  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  for  Grade  B  milk  testing 
3.5  per  cent  butterfat,  in  the  201-210 
mile  zone,  is  $1.84  per  hundred  pounds 
for  milk  delivered  during  the  month  of 
March,  1936,  subject  to  the  established 
freight,  grade  and  butterfat  differen¬ 
tials. 

This  is  12  cents  lower  than  Febru¬ 
ary,  one  cent  lower  than  price  for 
March,  1935,  and  23V2  cents  higher  than 
price  for  March,  1934. 

League  Price.  The  Dairymen’s  League 
March  net  pool  price  (cash  plus  certi¬ 
ficates)  in  201-210  mile  zone  is  $1.62. 
This  is  14  cents  less  than  the  Febru¬ 
ary  price  and  6  cents  less  than  March, 
1935.  Members  delivering  to  voliime 
plants  get  premiums  ranging  from  8 
to  12  cents  a  hundred. 

Control  Board  Price.  Following  are 
minimum  prices  to  producers  for 
March  milk  as  set  by  Division  of  Milk 
Control.  Check  producer  gets  is  figured 
according  to  proportion  of  his  milk 
used  in  each  class. 


Class 

Price 

Butter  differential 

1 

$2.45* 

.04 

2A 

1.80 

.04 

2B 

1.80 

.04 

2C 

1.80 

.04 

2D 

1.295 

.04 

2E 

1.245 

.04 

3  Not  available — sent  on  request 

4A 

1.145 

.033 

4B 

1.17 

.028 

*For 

areas  where 

class  1  price  is 

$2.30  per  100  lbs.,  see  official  orders. 

Oleo  Still  Growing.  The  1935  U.  S.  pro¬ 
duction  of  oleo  was  378,676,000  pounds. 
For  the  first  two  months  of  1936,  pro¬ 
duction  was  75,110,566  pounds  as  com¬ 
pared  to  74,612,157  for  the  same  two 
months  of  1935.  If  the  same  rate  of 
production  continues  through  the  year, 
it  will  result  in  a  record  figure  of  bet¬ 
ter  than  450,000,000  poimds. 


EGGS 

It  would  seem  that  low  point  of  egg 
market  for  spring  is  about  here.  Top 
price  about  middle  of  April  for  Near¬ 
by  Large  Hennery  Whites  was  22)4 
cents.  Fortimately  consumption  has 
been  running  considerably  ahead  of  last 
year,  partly  due  to  low  retail  prices. 

One  disturbing  factor  is  that  storage 
eggs  have  been  accumulating  faster 
than  they  did  a  year  ago.  Estimate  on 
April  1  was  890,000  cases  as  compared 


to  1,508,000  cases  a  year  ago,  which 
difference  is  likely  to  be  wiped  out  fair¬ 
ly  early. 

Recent  egg-feed  ratio  is  figured  by 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  as  8%  dozen  eggs  to  buy  100 
pounds  of  feed,  as  compared  to  8.2 
dozen  a  year  ago  and  9.5  dozen  two 
years  ago. 

Recent  comparable  egg  quotations 
are:  22 cents  this  year;  27)4  cents 
in  1935;  19%  cents  in  1934.  These  are 
New  York  prices  for  top  grades. 

New  York  Egg  Auctions 

Poughkeepsie  Albany  Long  Island 


April  10 

April  14 

April  10 

N.  Y. 

Fey.  Lge - 

221/2 

-25'/2 

21-25 

23-26% 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Lge _ 

22 

-24 

20-24 

N.  Y. 

Fey.  Med _ 

20 

-221/2 

18-23 

20-22 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Med _ 

19 

-22 

17-22 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Pullet-- 

18-20 

Peewees _ 

16-17 

bruwn 

Fey.  Lge _ 

23'/2-26 

21-24 

23-24'/2 

Brown 

Gr.  A  Lge _ 

23 

-25 

Brown 

Fey.  Med - 

19 

-21 

19-21 

own 

Gr.  A  Med _ 

19 

-20 

PRICES 

In  New  York  State,  prices  of  farm 
products  changed  little  from  February 
15  to  March  15.  Average  was  just  equal 
to  prewar,  as  compared  to  90  per  cent 
of  prewar  in  1934  and  57  per  cent  of 
prewar  in  1933. 

For  entire  coimtry,  prices  of  farm 
products  dropped  from  109,  February 
15,  to  104  on  March  15.  For  U.  S.,  buy¬ 
ing  power  of  farm  products  is  86  per 
cent  of  prewar,  as  compared  to  89  per 
cent  a  month  ago.  In  other  words, 
farmers  could  exchange  what  they  pro¬ 
duce  for  86  per  cent  as  much  (14% 
less)  as  they  could  before  the  World 
War. 

Average  prices  received  by  U.  S. 
farmers  are  as  follows: 

March 

Mar.  15  Feb.  15  Mar.  15  average 


1936 

1936 

1935 

1910-14 

Veal  calves,  per  100  lbs. 

$7.55 

$8.58 

$6.97 

$6.92 

Hogs,  per  100  lbs.  _ 

9.17 

9.34 

8.10 

7.41 

Corn,  per  bushel  _ 

.564 

.555 

.827 

.613 

Potatoes,  per  bushel _ 

.723 

.689 

.436 

.675 

Eggs,  per  dozen  _ 

.175 

.238 

.186 

.196 

Butterfat,  per  ^Ib.  _ 

.317 

.349 

.312 

.271 

Milk,  per  hundred  lbs. 

1.90 

1.95 

1.79 

Wheat,  per  bushel  _ 

.909 

.919 

.855 

.889 

Apples,  per  bushel  _ 

.867 

.843 

1.048 

1.107 

Horses  _  -  -  - 

98.50 

94.80 

88.30 

138.40 

APPLE  MARKET  QUIET 

Apple  market  continues  quiet,  but 
with  prices  steadier.  Relief  purchases 
in  state  have  passed  600  cars,  mostly 
at  65  cents  bushel  for  Utility  or  bet¬ 
ter.  Export  market  is  about  through, 
tapering  off  in  disappointing  manner 
after  earlier  p^'ornise;  occasional  car¬ 
load  going  to  Canada  or  elsewhere. 
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Milk  Delivery  Costs  —  J 

By  LELAND  SPENCER 


WE  have  already  given  the  cost  of 
retail  milk  delivery  in  New  York 
City  as  4.8  cents  a  quart,  equivalent  to 
about  $2.25  per  hundredweight  of  milk. 
This  means  that  the  cost  of  getting  a 
bottle  of  milk  from  the  city  pasteuriz¬ 
ing  plant  to  the  consumer’s  doorstep  is 
more  than  half  the  total  spread  between 
farmers’  price  for  fluid  milk  and  re¬ 
tail  price  in  the  city.  It  is  about  as 
much  as  the  farmer  gets  as  compensa¬ 
tion  for  labor,  capital  and  all  expenses 
of  production.  No  wonder  the  notion  is 
so  widely  held  among  farmers  and  the 
general  public  that  our  milk  delivery 
System  is  wasteful  and  inefficient,  and 
that  something  should  be  done  about  it. 

The  first  step,  I  think,  in  finding  out 
“what  to  do  about  it”  is  to  put  the 
spotlight  on  the  many  items  of  expense 
that  enter  into  this  high  cost  of  de¬ 
livery  service.  For  this  purpose  we  lay 
before  you  a  tabular  statement  of  the 
actual  expenses  of  maintaining  and  op¬ 
erating  eleven  sales  branches  (route 
headquarters)  and  the  800  or  more 
routes  which  were  loaded  out  regularly 
at  these  branches  in  October  1933. 

Each  of  these  sales  divisions  catered 
mainly  to  retail  customers,  but  there 
was  a  goodly  amount  of  wholesale  busi¬ 
ness  also.  'Thirty-six  of  the  808  routes 
were  entirely  wholesale,  and  many  of 
the  others  supplied  milk  to  a  few  stores 
and  restaurants  along  the  way.  The 
average  quantity  of  milk  and  other 
products  sold  per  route  was  equivalent 
to  329  quarts  of  milk,  of  which  88 
quarts,  or  more  than  one  third,  were 
wholesale,  (in  computing  these  loads, 
6ach  retail  quart  or  pint  was  coimted 


as  a  quart,  each  wholesale  quart,  pint, 
or  half-pint  as  one-half  quart,  each 
bulk  quart  as  one-fourth  quart.) 

Following  are  the '  figures.  Further 
discussion  must  be  put  over  to  the  next 
issue. 

DAILY  COST  PER  ROUTE  FOR  DELIVERY,  SELL¬ 
ING  AND  COLLECTIONS  AT  ELEVEN  RETAIL 
SALES  BRANCHES  IN  NEW  YORK 


CITY,  OCTOBER  1933 

Amount 

Item  per  Day 

PERSONAL  SERVICES: 

Supervision  _ $  .29 

Plant  Labor  _  I.IO 

Office  Labor  _ , _  .34 

Drivers’  Salaries  _ 5.39 

Drivers’  Commissions  _  1.05 

Route  Riders  and  Helpers  _  1.04 

Salesmen  _  .43 

Credit  and  Collections  _  .16 

Stable  _  .29 

Garage  _  .80 

Total  _ $10.89 

PROPERTY  EXPENSES: 

Depreciation  _  .54 

Repairs  _  .54 

T  axes  _ ' -  .33 

Rent  _  .14 


Total  _ $1.55 

OTHER  BRANCH  EXPENSES: 

Fuel  and  Power  _ $  .04 

Ice  and  Refrigeration  -  .55 

Feed,  Bedding,  Vet.  &  Horse  Shoeing  _  .54 

Gas.  Oil  and  Auto  Licenses  _  .30 

Insurance  _  .29 

Miscellaneous  * _  .23 


Total  _ -$1.95 

GENERAL  EXPENSE: 

Advertising  _  .49 

Bad  Debts _  .23 

Miscellaneous  -  .90 


Total  _ ,--$1.62 

GRAND  TOTAL  _ _ _ _ -$I6.0I» 

‘Equal  to  4-87  cents  per  quart. 


Some  Ben  Davis  may  go  across  yet. 

Steady  movement  of  apples  for  re¬ 
lief  distribution  apparently  has  had  lit¬ 
tle  effect  on  normal  trade  channels;  in¬ 
dicates  ordinarily  welfare  clients  not 
buying  many  apples.  Markets  into 
which  largp  relief  shipments  have  been 
made  did  not  show  more  than  nickle 
variation.  Relief  movement  may  result 
in  holding  back  some  best  quality  fruit. 
Storages  in  some  places  report  supplies 
low,  others  have  plenty. 

For  country  as  a  whole  International 
Apple  Association  reports  apples  in 
storage  3,000,000  bushels  more  than 
five-year  average  and  4,000,000  more 
than  last  year.  State  and  federal  re¬ 
ports  indicate  supplies  in  some  cities 
moderate.  Price  range:  Baldwin  No.  1, 
2%  inch  up,  $1.12;  2%  inch,  90  cents 
to  $1;  McIntosh  No.  1,  2%  inch  up, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  Fancy,  $1.75  to  $1.90; 
overripe  and  scalded,  down  to  75  cents; 
Rhode  Island  Greenings  No.  1,  2%  inch 
up,  $1;  Rome  Beauty  No.  1,  2%  to  3 
inch,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Top  prices  in  local  markets  range 
McIntosh,  $1.25;  Baldwins,  90  cents; 
Greenings,  80  cents;  occasionally  higher 
for  well  graded. — Skeff. 

POTATOES 

The  potato  markets  have  again  put  on 
the  appearance  of  old  times,  with  a  boom 
market  of  a  strong  demand  and  advanc¬ 
ing  prices.  As  the  season  draws  to  a 
close,  it  is  winding  up  in  a  blaze  of  glory 
that  is  adding  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
pockets  of  the  growers  and  adding  a  bh 
of  comfort  to  those  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  a  few  weeks  ago  was  thought 
to  have  been  impossible. 

The  boom  is  due  to  two  very  important 
factors, — a  limited  supply  and  a  tremend¬ 
ous  demand  for  potatoes,  that  for  over 
five  weeks  taxed  the  ability  of  the  g^row- 
ers  to  haul  and  the  dealers  to  pack  and 
ship.  As  the  spring  opened  up  and  ship¬ 
ping  could  be  resumed  dealers  went  into 
the  market  to  refill  their  badly  depleted 
stocks  that  had  gone  for  weeks  with  no 
additions,  as  snow  and  cold  blocked  the 
roads  and  prevented  loadings. 

Just  as  the  demand  jumped  beyond  all 
expectations,  the  long  predicted  shortage 


became  apparent  and  suddenly  the  trade 
realized  that  the  supply  waa  going  to  be 
far  less  than  had  been  anticipated.  Then 
came  a  scurrying  to  cover  needs  and  the 
market  shot  upwards.  Already  potatoes 
have  touched  $3  per  barrel  in  Maine  and 
some  optimistic  observers  are  talking  $4 
potatoes  but  that  sounds  too  good  to  be 
true.  When  potatoes  touched  the  $3  line, 
there  was  a  slowing  up  in  demand  and 
the  market  weakened  slightly,  but  grow¬ 
ers  are  still  holding  at  existing  levels. 

The  firm  position  in  old  potatoes  has 
also  been  strengthened  by  the  situation 
in  the  South.  New  potatoes,  always  a 
competitor  of  the  old  crop  will  probably 
be  less  of  a  factor  this  year  than  usual. 
The  Florida  crop  has  been  cut  down  by 
rains  and  floods  and  disease.  Reports  of 
60  bushels  to  the  acre  seems  to  be  about 
the  limit  with  a  few  good  fields  that  will 
go  to  80  bushels. 

In  the  Carolinas,  there  have  been  heavy 
losses  by  rot  and  the  same  situation  is 
reported  for  the  Eastern  Shore.  It  is 
found  that  the  rains  in  Florida  have  leach¬ 
ed  the  fertilizer  from  the  soil  and  the 
plants  are  unable  to  make  the  proper 
grqwth.  It  is  also  claimed  that  leaching 
is  'likely  to  cut  yields  in  the  Carolinas 
and  on  the  Shore.  Prospects  of  a  light 
crop  of  new  potatoes  and  a  limited  supply 
of  old  stock  promises  to  end  the  year 
for  the  growers  with  much  more  promise 
of  a  modest  profit  than  anything  they 
have  experienced  in  several  years. 

— Amos  Kirby. 


FEED  PRICES 

■  For  week  ending  April  7,  feed  prices 
were  70.7  per  cent  of  the  1926  level, 
compared  to  68.5  per  cent  a  week  earl¬ 
ier,  101.4  per  cent  in  1935,  and  77.9  per 
cent  in  1934. 

Apple  Industry  Needs  Boosting 

{Continued  from  Page  6) 
to  be  affected  by  this  physiological  con¬ 
dition.  Since  we  seem  to  have  changed 
from  a  dry  cycle  of  years  to  a  wet  one, 
this  difficulty  may  not  appear  for  some 
time  again. 


What  electric  line 
extensions  mean  to  yovi 

SOON  as  an  electric  ser¬ 
vice  line  passes  your  farm  you 
have  an  invisible  hired  man 
available  any  time  you  want 
him  —  to  cool  your  milk,  to 
light  your  farm,  to  cook  your 
food,  to  turn  the  grindstone, 
and  so  on.  The  electric  hired 
man  does  hundreds  of  chores 
cheaper  than  you  could  have 
them  done  in  any  other  way. 
If  you  do  not  make  immediate 
use  of  the  service,  it  will  mean 
that  service  will  be  available  as  soon  as  you  do  wsmt 
it.  Then,  too,  an  electric  line  always  improves  land 
values. 

Our  new  reduced  line  extension  rates  bring  electric¬ 
ity  to  your  door  at  low  cost.  Call  any  office  for 
complete  information. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  ELECTRIC  &  GAS  CORPORATION 
EMPIRE  GAS  &  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
ELMIRA  LIGHT,  HEAT  &  POWER  CORPORATION 
NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 
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CONCRETE  FARMS 


Concrete  speeds  the  chores  for 
everybody.  Saves  barn  and 
j^ard  work  by  making  milk¬ 
ing,  feeding,  watering,  stable 
cleaning  and  all  the  odd  jobs 
easier.  Your  place  looks  bet¬ 
ter,  pays  better.  Housework  is 
easier  because  there’s  less  mud 
tracked  in  when  clean  con¬ 
crete  is  on  the  job. 

It’s  simple  and  inexpensive  to 


put  concrete  to  work— and  it’ll 
serve  for  generations.  Y ou  can 
do  the  work  yourself.  Or  get  a 
concrete  contractor.  Your  ce¬ 
ment  dealer  can  put  you  in  touch 
with  a  good  concrete  builder. 

The  check  list  below  will  help 
you  decide  what  improve¬ 
ments  you  need  most.  We’ll 
gladly  send  free  plans  and 
suggestions. 


—  Paste  this  list  on  a  postal  and  mail  today  • 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  K4b-1,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Name .  | 

Street  or  R.  R.  No .  | 

City . State .  | 

□  Dairy  Barns  □  Floors  □  General  Purpose  Barns  □  Foundations,  Walls  □  Storage  j 
Cellars  □  Hog  Houses  □  Grain  Bins  □  Milk  Houses  □  Poultry  Houses  □  Tanks  I 
and  Troughs  □  Concrete  Making.  I 


MONEY  IN  AUXO 
F*RODUCXJS 


Ambitious  men  with  cars  wanted  to 
supply  Guaranteed  Motor  and  Trac¬ 
tor  Oils,  Auto  Products,  other  daily 
used  necessities  to  truckers,  fleet 
owners,  dairymen  and  farmers.  Over 
500  distributors  now  earning  good 
incomes.  Right  man  can  become  in¬ 
dependent.  Write  to 

LOYD’S  OF  AMERICA 
844  Cooper  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


SWINE 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS  ! 


Chester-Yorkshire  crossed 
Chester-Berkshire  crossed 
Dnroc-Poland  crossed 
Hampshires  crossed 


t  Ship  2  or  more  good 
thrifty  pigs  at  $5- 
$5.50.$6.$6.50  each. 
,.6-8-10-12  weeks  old. 
Shoats  -  feeders. 
Selected  gilts  for 

breeding,  all  ages. 


Fresh  Boars  for  immediate  service,  $l5.-$l8.-$20.-S25.- 
$30.  For  future  service  $6.50-$7.-$7.50-$8.-$l0. 
Breed  your  sows.  It's  the  chance  of  your  life. 

SO  cents  each  additionai  for  Vermont  and  Connecticut. 
CHAS.  DAVIS,  Carr  Road,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


PIGS  7-8  wks.  old,  $5.00  each. 

CHESTER  AND  BERKSHIRE  OR  CHESTER 
AND  YORKSHIRE  CROSS. 

The  pigs  are  as  advertised — all  large,  growthy 
pigs  ready  to  feed.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
or  send  check  or  money  order.  If  in  any  way 
the  pigs  do  not  please  you,  return  them  at 
my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  8  weeks  old,  $6.00. 

Walter  Lux,  Tel.  6686,  Woburn,  Mass. 


-  PIGS  FOR  SALE  - 

Buy  where  quality  Is  not  sacrificed  to  quantity.  These 
pigs  are  grown  on  our  farm,  and  selected  .from  large 
type  breeders.  Chester  and  Tortahtre,  or  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross.  8  weeits  old.  $5.25  each.  Chester  har¬ 
rows.  8  weeks  old,  $6.00  ea.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  ap¬ 
proval.  Mo  charge  for  crates. 

A  AA  I  I  TY  206  WASHINGTON  ST., 
IVl.  WOBURN,  MASS. 

CHESTER  &.  YORKSHIRE  I  6  to  7  weeks,  $4.75 
CHESTER  &  BERKSHIRE  i  7  to  8  weeks,  $5.00 
All  Dice  stock.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

MICHAEL  LUX.  TaL  I4S.  WOBURN.  MASS. 


SWINE 


PIGS'^PIGS-PIGS 

barge  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  and 
white.,  6  to  8  wks.,  @  $5.00  each.  Will  ship  2  or  more 
C.O.D.,  F.O.B.  Woburn,  Mass.  No  charge  for  crating, 
Vermont  orders  require  inoculation  with  extra  cost  of 
25c  each. 

-  JOHN  J.  SCANNEIX, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
L^exington,  IVIass.  Tel.  108S 

-  The  Old  Reliable  Pig  Farm  - 

Our  specialty:  —  Top  quality  pigs,  carefully  crated 
and  selected  to  please  you. 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE— BERKSHIRE  &.  CHESTER 
—  DUROC  &.  BERKSHIRE  CROSSED  — 

6-7  WKS..  $5.00  EACH. 

8-9  WKS.,  $5.25  EACH. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  No  crating  charge. 

Write,  wire  or  phone  and  get  some  of  these  good  pigs. 


RUGGED  RIGS  ! 

Chester  Whites.  Chester-Berkshire.  6-7  weeks  $4.50.  8-9 
weeks  $5.00.  12  weeks  $6.00.  Service  boars  $20-$25. 
Crates  free.  Ship  C.O.D.  Vaccination  extra 
CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


HORSES 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  Fred  Chandler.  Chariton.  Iowa. 


DOGS 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


What’s  in  a  Name?  By  J.  C.  HUTTAR 


<6X1^ HAT’S  in  a  name?  A  rose  by 
W  any  other  name  would  smell  as 
sweet.” — From  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

As  I  think  of  the  above  quotation  I 
feel  sure  its  author,  William  Shake¬ 
speare,  was  never  in  the  egg  business. 

A  stroll  around  the  wholesale  egg 
market  here  in  New  York  with  a  glance 

at  the  names  on 
the  business  houses 
and  delivery  trucks 
would  certainly 
convince  you  that 
there  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  think 
a  name  is  very  im¬ 
portant. 

I’m  not  going  to 
list  all  “Brooks”, 
“Fields”,  “Farms” 
and  “Marketing 
Services”  under 
which  egg  men  do 
business  and  sell 
their  eggs.  It 
wouldn’t  mean 
anything  unless  I 
wrote  out  their  full 
names  and  that 
would  be  unfair  competition  on  my  part 
as  they  don’t  have  a  chance  to  talk 
back. 

It  must  be  all  very  confusing  both 
to  producers  and  consumers  of  eggs. 
I’ve  been  getting  a  lot  of  mail  lately 
as  to  whether  this  or  that  house,  doing 
business  under  some  “farm”  or  “pro¬ 
ducers  outlet”  name  is  really  a  farm¬ 
ers’  organization.  On  several  occasions 
too,  consumers  have  told  me  they  get 
their  eggs  direct  from  the  farm  and 
then  mention  the  name  on  the  truck 
which  delivers  them  either  direct  to 
their  homes  or  to  their  neighborhood 
grocer  where  they  buy  them.  The  name 
is  one  which  I  have  frequently  seen  on 
a  truck  in  our  wholesale  martot. 

It  seems  like  deception  and,  of 
course,  usually  is  in  effect.  Wliether 
or  not  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do 
though,  I  can’t  quite  decide.  People 
like  to  be  fooled.  I  think  for  instance  if 
some  new  egg  merchant  happened  to 
have  the  name  of  Abraham  Liebowitz 
or  Samuel  Cohen  and  solicited  ship¬ 
ments  from  farmers  by  mail  under  his 
own  name,  he  would  not  have  nearly 
as  much  success  as  if  he  used  the  name 
“Valley  Hill  Farmers’  Service”  or 
“Park  Avenue  Direct  Retail  Market, 
Inc.”  And  after  all  he  has  to  attract 
eggs  if  he  is  going  to  be  successful. 

Likewise  in  selling  eggs  either  to  re¬ 
tailers  or  direct  to  consumers  a  man 
who  happens  to  be  neaned  Horace  Van- 
derswank  or  Isidore  Fish  will  meet  a 
little  less  sales  resistance  if  his  delivery 
truck  is  well  painted  and  bears  some 
inscription  like  “New-Laid  Jersey 
Farmers,  Inc.”  or  ‘Vineland  Henneries 


Marketing  Service.” 

Among  the  wholesale  buyers  and  sell¬ 
ers  this  little  name  deception  is  of  little 
value  because  it  is  too  common  and  the 
true  ownership  of  each  business  house 
is  pretty  well  known. 

However,  there  are  few  misrepresen¬ 
tations  which  we  all  practice  to  some 
extent,  I  suppose.  There  are  some  buy¬ 
ers  who  sell  their  eggs  in  neighborhoods 
where  price  is  the  all-important  answer 
to  success  or  failure.  Such  buyers  are 
not  interested  in  the  very  finest  quality 
and  grade  of  eggs.  TTie  price  would 
scare  them  to  death.  The  clever  sales¬ 
man  sells  these  people  a  second  or  third 
grade  egg  but  usually  doesn’t  suggest 
that  there  is  anything  finer  laid. 

In  many  instances  you  would  drive 
away  such  a  cust,omer  if  you  said: 
“Let’s  see,  you  can’t,  pay  more  than  23c 
for  eggs,  so  here  are  our  Seconds; 
they’d  be  just  the  egg  for  you.”  He 
would  probably  say:  “What?  I  use 
nothing  but  the  best.  If  you  can’t  give 
me  Firsts  for  that  price  I  don’t  want 
any  of  your  eggs.” 

The  chances  are  that  your  Seconds 
are  just  like  the  eggs  he  has  always 
dealt  in  and  you  could  have  made  the 
sale  and  had  a  satisfied  customer  had 
you  said:  “Here’s  a  very  fine  egg 
which  my  customers  are  paying  me 
23  %c  for  but  you’re  a  big  buyer  so  Til 
let  you  have  it  for  23c.  Come  over 
here  and  look  them  over.”  You  could 
then  lead  him  over  to  where  your  Sec¬ 
onds  are  stacked  up  and  let  him  candle 
some  samples.  It’s  being  done. 

I’ve  tried  out  another  one  several 
times  and  it  always  works  the  same. 
A  buyer  who  is  a  total  stranger  to  me 
walks  into  onr  store  and  says:  “Have 
you  got  any  Jerseys?”  I’ve  tried  giv¬ 
ing  twd  different  answers.  ’They  are: 

‘.‘No,  I  don’t  have  any  on  hand  right 
now  but  I  have  some  other  very  fine 
Near  by  s”  and 

“Here’s  what  you  want  I  guess”  (go¬ 
ing  directly  to  a  stack  of  the  finest 
grade  of  eggs  we  have  on  the  floor  and 
opening  a  case  for  his  inspection). 

Unless  fine  eggs  are  extremely  scarce 
in  the  market,  the  first  answer  prac¬ 
tically  always  ends  our  business  deal¬ 
ings.  In  a  very  high  percentage  of  the 
cases  the  second  reply  results  in  a  sale. 

I  have  never  represented  any  eggs 
as  “Jerseys”  which  were  not  actually 
shipped  to  us  by  some  producer  or  pro¬ 
ducers’  organization  in  that  state.  I 
don’t  think  it  is  fair  either  to  the  New 
Jersey  poultryman  who  has  spent  a  lot 
of  effort  and  time  to  build  up  the  repu¬ 
tation  his  product  now  enjoys,  nor  to 
the  poultryman  of  any  other  state  who 
is  trjdng  to  do  the  same  thing. 

However,  the  name  you  give  an  egg, 
or  don’t  deny  that  it  has,  certainly  af¬ 
fects  its  salability  and  value. 


J,  C.  ttuttar 


JUDGE 


Wtien  writing  advertitars  to  Mm  to  say  that  3roa  saw 
it  io  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  CatUe  dogs  and  impa 
Heel-diiTers.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford,  Vt 


“Mo 


o 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


They  Need  Not  Die 

L.  E.  WEAVER 


The  problem  of  chick  losses  has  been 
solved.  If  you  are  not  convinced  of 
that  fact  go  to  anyone  who  has  pur¬ 
chased  pullorum-free  chicks,  and  has 
given  them  ordinary  care  and  a  good 
starting  mash  this  spring,  and  ask  him 
how  many  chicks  he  has  lost.  I’ll  wager 
it  is  not  very  many.  I  have  been  do¬ 
ing  some  checking  up  like  that  of  late. 
Here  are  some  samples,  starting  with 
Weaver  Brothers’  flock. 

Lot  number  one;  624  White  Leghorns 
started  in  battery,  moved  to  two  elec¬ 
tric  hovers  at  two  weeks.  Losses  to 
date  (5  weeks)  9  chicks,  1.4  per  cent. 

Lot  number  two;  624  White  Leghorns 
from  another  source  started  under  a 
coal  stove  and  an  oil  brooder.  Still  there. 
Losses  to  5  weeks  15  chicks,  2.4  per  cent. 

Lot  number  three;  312  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  still  a  third  place  started 
under  a  different  style  of  electric  brood¬ 
er  (contact  heat).  Still  there.  Losses  to 
four  weeks  12  chicks,  3.8  per  cent. 

Our  neighbor,  Ralph  Davis,  bought 
711  chicks  from  still  another  farm  and 
put  them  in  two  brooder  houses  under 
oil  brooders.  At  5  weeks  he  has  lost 
only  9  chicks,  two  of  them  by  accident. 

Another  neighbor  purchased  500 
chicks  from  a  near-by  certified  hatch¬ 
ery  at  an  early  date.  At  7  weeks  of  age 
he  has  lost  only  9  chicks. 

In  the  state-wide  summary  of  the 
Chick  Management  Campaign,  conduct¬ 
ed  in  28  counties  by  the  Farm  Bureaus 
last  year,  occur  many  reports  of  less 
than  10  per  cent  loss  for  the  entire 
rearing  period.  The  average  loss  on 
446  farms  with  complete  reports  last 
year,  representing  a  grand  total  of  290,- 
386  chicks  started,  was  10.6  per  cent. 
Seven  years  ago  it  was  14.3  per  cent. 

Better  Chicks — Better  Rations — 
Better  Care 

There  are  three  outstanding  reasons 
for  this  improvement,  I  believe.  Chicks 
are  better  largely  because  they  are 
from  tested  flocks  and  therefore  are 
free  from  Pullorum  Disease.  Pullorum 
Disease  has  been  and  still  is  the  chief 
offender  in  causing  the  loss  of  chicks. 
Rations  are  better  because  of  research 
studies  that  have  shown  the  necessity 
of  vitamins  and  of  mineral  balance  in 
the  prevention  of  loss  from  rickets, 
slipped  tendons  and  poor  growth.  Bet¬ 
ter  care  is  the  result  of  improvements 
in  oil  and  electric  brooders,  better  and 
less  expensive  feeding  and  watering 
equipment,  a  more  liberal  use  of  such 
equipment,  and  especially  an  increasing 
realization  of  the  dangers  of  over- 
crowded  houses  and  overcrowded 
ranges.  Giving  the  chicks  more  room, 
spreading  them  over  more  territory. 


has  reduced  losses  from  cannibalism, 
coccidiosis,  and  worms. 

More  to  Learn 

The  problem  of  losses  in  the  laying 
house  has  liof  been  solved.  If  we  could 
keep  the  pullets  alive  in  the  lajdng 
house  as  well  as  we  can  while  they  are 
growing  up — there  might  be  an  over¬ 
production  of  eggs  next  winter. 

Unquestionably  much  of  the  laying 
house  loss  is  due  to  causes  of  an  heredi¬ 
tary  nature,  and  can  be  checked  only 
by  a  more  thorough-going  system  of 
selection  of  breeding  stock.  Much  of  the 
loss  may  also  be  due  to  infectious  dis¬ 
eases  such  as  fowl  pox,  infectious  bron¬ 
chitis,  colds  and  cholera.  These  can  be 
checked  by  preventive  sanitation  in  the 
form  of  more  positive  ventilation, 
quarantine,  and  vaccination. 


I  Slandered  the  Runners 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  made  some 
rather  uncomplimentary  remarks 
about  the  Runner  ducks  which  we  had 
been  boarding  all  winter  with  no  re¬ 
turns.  Now  I  must  take  it  all  back. 

In  the  first  place  I  was  expecting  too 
much.  I  find  that  those  ducks  were  not 
hatched  until  after  the  first  of  July. 
'They  were  not  six  months  old  until  in 
January.  Furthermore  I  recall  that 
Mrs.  Brooks,  from  whom  we  got  the 
fawn  and  white  section  of  our  flock, 
told  us  that  we  should  not  expect  ducks 
hatched  so  late  to  lay  much  before 
spring. 

There  are  117  ducks  in  the  flock. 
Three  mornings  in  the  past  two  weeks 
we  have  picked  up  117  eggs.  The  least 
we  have  had  any  morning  recently  was 
110  eggs.  Of  course  that  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  us  smile,  but  the  price  has  made 
that  smile  spread  even  wider.  With 
large  white  hens’  eggs  selling  iu  New 
York  for  around  25c,  the  duck  eggs 
have  sold  for  40  to  44c.  Of  course  that 
big  difference  will  disappear  after 
Easter,  but  the  duck-egg  checks  will 
still  be  mighty  welcome.  The  feed  bills 
are  increasing  each  week  to  keep  pace 
with  the  appetites  of  the  growing 
young  stock,  and  the  eggs  from  the 
hens  are  still  going  mostly  into  the  in¬ 
cubators.  We  need  cash  from  some¬ 
where,  and  the  ducks  are  filling  the  bill 
most  nobly.  They  still  fill  their  own 
bills  most  generously  too.  I  suppose 
that  is  why  they  can  shell  out  the  eggs 
so  well. 

So  I  hereby  most  humbly  apologize 
to  the  entire  duck  family  and  beg  them 
to  pardon  my  impatience. 


If  you  grow  apples,  turn  to  Page  6 
this  issue. 


This  picture  was  snapped  on  Weaver  Brothers’  farm.  As  you  will  see, 
feeders  and  water  fountains  are  placed  on  a  wire  floor  for  sanitation. 
Also,  along  the  back  of  the  room  are  perches  with  wire  under  them  to 
keep  chicks  out.  About  a  month  old,  chicks  are  already  learning  to 
roost.  These  chicks  have  plenty  of  room  on  the  second  floor  and 
though  they  have  never  been  on  the  ground,  losses  have  been  very  low. 


Wonderful  Success 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  in  raising 
baby  chicks.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Rhoades 
tell  her  experience  in  her  own  words; 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  My  first  in¬ 
cubator  chicks,  when  but  a  few  days 
old,  began  to  die  by  the  dozens.  I  tried 
different  remedies  and  was  about  dis¬ 
couraged  with  the  chicken  business. 
Finally  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
Corfipany,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  a  box 
of  their  Walko  Tablets  to  be  used  in 
the  drinking  water  for  baby  chicks. 
It’s  just  the  only  thing  to  keep  the 
chicks  free  from  disease.  We  raised 
700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never 
lost  a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” 
— Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa. 


DANGER  OF  ENFECTION  AMONG 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware 
of  infection  in  the  drinking  water. 
Baby  chicks  must  have  a  generous  sup¬ 
ply  of  pure  water.  Drinking  vessels 
harbor  germs  and  ordinary  drinking 
water  often  becomes  infected  with  dis¬ 
ease  germs  and  may  spread  disease 
through  your  entire  flock  and  cause 
the  loss  of  half  or  two-thirds  your 
hatch  before  you  are  aware.  Don’t 
wait  until  you  lose  your  chicks.  Use 
preventive  methods.  Give  Walko  Tab¬ 
lets  in  all  drinking  water  from  the 
time  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell. 


YOU  RUN  NO  RISK 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entirely 
at  our  risk  —  postage  prepaid  —  so  you 
can  see  for  yourself  what  a  wonder¬ 
working  remedy  it  is  when  used  in  the 
drinking  water  for  baby  chicks.  So 
you  can  satisfy  yourself  as  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  who  depend  on  Walko 
Tablets  year  after  year  in  raising  their 
little  chicks.  Send  50c  (or  $1.00)  for 
a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  —  give  it 
in  all  drinking  water  and  watch  results. 
You  run  no  risk.  We  guarantee  to  re¬ 
fund  your  money  promptly  if  you  don’t 
find  it  the  greatest  little  chick  saver 
you  ever  used.  The  Waterloo  Savings 
Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest  bank  in 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  our 
guarantee. 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Dept.  403 
Waterloo,  Iowa 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Druggists 
and  Poultry  Supply  Dealers. 


Q  Blue,  white,  green.  Breeders  and 
■  Eggs,  Pheasants,  Swan.  Stamp 

for  repl.v.  PAUL  H.  SPENCER,  GENTRY,  MO. 


WOOL  WANTED,  WOOL 

tion  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

B.  CONOVER,  LEBANON,  NEW  JERSEY 


1  specialize  in 
wool.  Sati.sfac- 


Quick  Cash  Returns- 


Conn.  Valley  Nurseries 
salesmen  have  good  in¬ 
comes.  No  experience  or  investment  needed.  Now  is  the  time 
to  start.  Write  Conn.  Valley  Nurseries,  Manchester,  Conn. 


FREE  box  cigars  and  pipe  with  5  lbs.  guaranteed 
chewing,  .smoking  or  cigarette  tobacco  $1.00,  ten  $1.75. 
Pay  when  received.  RIVES  TOBACCO  CO.,  Sedalla,  Ky. 


dlAR ANTFFD*  chewing.  Smoking  or  Cigarette 
UUAlVAn  Tobacco,  Five  pounds  $1.00, 

Ten  $1.75.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  box  cigars  Free. 

PADUCAH. 
KENTUCKY. 


Carlton  tobacco  Company 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

IF  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  NOTIFIED  THAT  YOUR 
POLICY  IS  TO  RUN  OUT  SOON,  RENEW  IT 
RIGHT  AWAY  WITH  AN  AMERICAN  AGRI- 
CULTURIST  AGENT  OR  DIRECT  TO 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES.  Inc. 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 

Pe£^  ducklings  delivered 

E.  n  I  re  Eegs  $11 

World’s  best.  Circular.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEYS 


Bronze  Poults.  Hatching  Eggs. 

Large  or  small  quantities.  None 
too  early  to  make  your  spring  reservations.  List  Free. 
HIGHLAND  FARM,  SELLERSVILLE.  PENNA. 


BEST  BABY  TURKEYS  selling  Tast.  Write  quickly. 
PINE  CREEK  TURKEY  FARM,  Holland,  Michigan. 


VALUABLE  BOOKon 

FEEDING  sent  to  you  FREE 


All  the  important  facts  about  success¬ 
ful,  profitable  feeding  condensed  into 
simple,  understandable  form.  Explains 
the  rules  to  follow  for  business  suc¬ 
cess  in  feeding  —  dairy  cattle,  beef 
cattle,  swine,  sheep,  poultry,  horses. 
Write  today  for  this  latest  edition  of 
Bulletin  AA-425  "Practical  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  including  the  Master  Feeding 
Chart  —  both  sent  free  on  request. 

Linseed  Meal  Educational  Committee 
754  N.  4th  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  PROTEIN  FEED 


Baby  Chicks 


Order  Now.  FREE  circular  100  500  1000 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns _ $8.00  $38.75  $75. 

Buff  or  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas _  8.50  41.25  80. 

Bar.  Wh.  Buff  Rocks,  W.  Wyand, 

E.  I,  Reds  &  New  Hamp _  9.00  43.75  85. 

New  Hamp.shlres  (Red)  Grade  A. 

Guax.  LivabUity  _ 11.00  53.75  105. 

White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings _ 15.00  73.75  145. 

White  or  Black  Giants  _ 10.50  51.25  100. 

Heavy  A.ssorted  _  8.00  38.75  75. 

Light  Assorted  _  7.50  36.75  70. 

Carefully  Culled  Blood-Tested  Chicks.  Pull  Bred  select¬ 


ed  Breeders.  Excellent  Quality,  safe  arrival  guai  antee<l. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY, 
Box  A,  PORT  TREVORTON,  PA. 


JUNIATA  CHICKS.  Order  your  chicks  now  for 
Mar.,  Apr..  &  May  from  the  olde.st.  largest  and 
best  equipped  Leghorn  Farm  in  this  section,  direct 
importers  of  large  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN. 
Phoios  01  Farm  &  ScocK  sent  r'RjiiE.  Ivrite  today. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Richfield. Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


May  &  .Tune  Prices,  Ca.sli  or  COD.  100  500  1000 

Large  ETigllsh  S.  C.  W,  Leghorms _ $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

Bar.  &  W.  Kox-R.  I.  Beds  &  W.  Wyand  7.50  37.50  75. 
N.  Hampshlres.  Reds  &  W.  Minorcas-.  8.50  42.50  85. 
H.  Mix  $7.  Hatches  every  MON.  &  TH0R.  All  Breeders 
on  free  range.  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  method,  care¬ 
fully  culled  imder  my  personal  supervision.  Elec.  Hatch¬ 
ed.  100%  live  arrival  PP.  Order  now.  Catalog  FREE. 

THE  McALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A,  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.  0.  D.  From  Farm  Flocks 


Prices  on : 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  _ 

_ $2.00 

$3.50 

$6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks _ 

_ 2.25 

4.00 

7.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  _ 

_ 2.25 

4.00 

7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _ 

_ 2.50 

4.50 

8.50 

Mixed  Chicks  _ 

. -  2.00 

3.50 

6.00 

C.  E.  HOCKMAN 

Box  106,  MINGOVILLE,  PA. 


grndf>^ 

eLGCTRICALLY  HATCH€D 


cuoii  ox*  x...  u.  ex.  luuyo  ixve  del.  lOU  500  iuOO 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, .$7. 50  $37.50  $75. 

Barred  &  White  Box,  It.  1.  Beds _  8.00  40.00  80. 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _  9.00  45.00  90. 

Heavy  Mixed  _  7.00  35.00  70. 

Hatch  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Cat.  on  Special  Matings,  etc.  FREE. 

SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCH  ERY,  Box  A.  Cocolamus,Pi 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FOUNDATION. 


Heavy  'Tj’Pe  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $75.00  per  1000 

Barred  P.  Rocks  &  White  Rocks _  80.00  per  1000 

Heavy  Assorted  Breed  _  70.00  per  1000 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.W.D.  Free  Cir. 
100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 


GREEN  FOREST  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS  d“.« 

Large  English  Type  lOO 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  _ $8.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds _ $8.00 

Wliite  Rocks  &  New  Hampshlres  $9.00 

^  H.  Mix  - $7.00 

Special  discount  on  large  lots.  Write  for  catalog 
PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  3.  Richfield,  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  New  Hampshlres  $8.-100;  Big  W. 
Leghorns  $7.50-100.  H.  Mixed  S7.08.  Safe  delivery  P.P. 
M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  6.  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


(268)  18 
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Let  me  Send  You  a  Flock  of 


CHICKS 

My  Famous  Layer  Sexed  chicks  are  your 
Big  opportunity.  Separate  brooding  al¬ 
lows  feeding  of  pullets  for  eggs,  cockerels 
for  broilers,  securing  definite  results 
without  waste  of  time  or  feed. 

100  100 

Quality  Matings  Pallets  Cockerels 

White  Leghorns . $15.95  $4.00 

Special  Matings 

White  Leghorns . $19.95  $6.00 

From  carefully  culled  White 
Leghorn  females,  and  sired  by 
R.O.P.  Cockerels. 

Royal  Matings 

White  Leghorns . $25.95  $9.00 

From  our  choicest  large  type 
R.O.P.  males  and  R.O.P.  super¬ 
vised  females. 

90%  ACCURACY  GUARANTEED 

Privately-controlled  breeding  flocks.  U.  S. 
approved  and  U.  S.  blood-tested.  Order 
from  this  ad,  or  send  postal  for  descrip¬ 
tive  folder. 

The  Miller  Hatchery, 

Dept.  200. 

Bloomington,  Illinois. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 

3  Vi  MIL  L  lOI^  CMICHS  3tMMI/XILL  r 


Why?  They’re  skillfully  bred,  vigorous,  high  liva¬ 
bility,  above  average  quality  and  reasonably  priced. 
We’ve  been  hatching  chicks  for  30  years . . .  Ought 
to  know  something  about  it .  . .  We  do. 

Following  is  choice  of  11  breeds:  White  Leghorns, 
White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Partridge  Rocks,  S.  C. 
Reds,  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Col.  Wyan- 
dottes.  White  Giants.  Black  Giants,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

All  flocks  B.W.D.  tested.  100  per  cent’ live  delivery  sruarantced. 
Reference:  Any  bank  in  Tiffin.  Catalog  Free.  Buy  from  reliable  firm. 

Lantz  Hatchery  Box  73  Tiffin,  Ohio 


CENTURY 

BABY  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PROFITS 


Egg  prices  are  higher  >  •  raise  20th  Century 
Chicks  and  make  money.  Tliousands  know 
their  true  value,  12  Breeds  -Wh.  Leghorns, 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  i.  Reds,  R.  L 
Whites,  N.  H.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Wh.  &  El. 
Giants,  Buff  Orps,  Brahmas  &  Pekin  Ducks. 

DAT-OLD  SEXED  CHICKS 
Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  low  prices 
TODAY  CodeSSS 


ZOiaCENTURY  HATCHERY 


SEXED  CHICKS 


Also  Regular 
Day  Old  Chicks 

FROM  U.  S.  APPROVED  STOCK. 

All  breeders  B.W.D.  bloodtested.  Chick  losses 
during  first  14  days  replaced  at  one-half 
original  cost.  Get  our  illustrated  catalog — all 
leading  breeds — bred  to  make  you  profits. 
Also  turkey  poults.  Write 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 

BOX  40,  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO. 


baby  chicks 

Thousands  weekly  all  year.  Finest  Quality 
and  Layers  in  40  breeds  and  Hybrid  Baby 
Pullets  and  Cockerels.  B.W.D.  Tested. 
Ducklings,  Goslings.  Baby  Turkeys,  Guineas. 
Mature  Breeders  priced  right.  Catalog  free. 
NABOB  HATCHERIES.  Box  T.  GAMBIER,  OHIO. 


I  OS  QUALITY  CHICKS  and  PULLETS 


B  Hanson  Pedigree  and  R.O.P.  Mated  Special  English 
White  Leghorns.  Browns,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks. 
Blood-Tested.  Big  husky  chicks  from  heavy  laying 
strains.  Pullets  6.  8,  10  wks.  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 
BOS  HATCHERY,  R-2A  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


PULLETS-  ^ 


well  sized 
pullets,  6-8-10  weeks 
Old.  Hanson  Pedigieed  and  R.O.P. 
Meted  English  White  Leghorns.  Shipped 
on  approval.  Special  early  order  dis¬ 
count.  Free  Catalog. 

'  GREAT  NORTHERN  HATCHERY, 

R.  No.  3,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


B 


ARRON  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
EXCLUSIVELY.  Matings  sired  by  pedigreed  R.O.P. 
males.  U.  S.  Approved.  Pullorum  tested.  Day-old 
pullets  and  cockerels.  Folder  free. 

ISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


CHICKS 


Large  Type  White  Leghorns  &  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Reds  from  Pedigreed  stock.  State 
Blood-Tested  and  snpervised.  Circular  FREE.  E.  L 
BEAVER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

RlnfirKodoiI  nhirl/c  Eighteen  varieties.  Purebred  also 
DIOOaTBSieu  UniCKS  Hybrids,  as  hatched  or  sexed.  Early 
order discounL  Catalogue.  Wayne  Hatchery,  WayneCity,  HI. 

LEGHORN  CHICKS,  large  and  low  prices.  TOM 
BABBON  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  A,  Richfield  Pa. 


140,000 


CIED'C  OVERSIZE  Iffgl 

jIEDJ  chicks 


You  might  doubt  the  wisdom  of  a  few  people,  but  you  Just  can’t 
doubt  the  good  judgment  of  One  Hundred  and  Forty  Thousand  Honest 
Poultry  Raisers.  ’Ilieir  preference  for  SIEB’S  OVERSIZE  CHICKS  is 
stronger  proof  of  their  remarkable  value  than  anything  we  could 
possibly  teU  you. 

LETTERS  LIKE  THESE  EXPLAIN  WHY 
140,000  POULTRYMEN  HAVE  BOUGHT 
FORTY  MILLION  SIEB  CHICKS 

“I  consider  your  big  type  Leghorn 
Chicks  the  most  profitable  I  have 
ever  raised  as  the  hens  are  not  only 


great  layers,  but  they  bring  me  a  pre¬ 
mium  price  as  setting  eggs.  The  cock¬ 
erels  at  3  to  5  months  old  will  weigh 
an  average  of  at  least  1  lb.  per  bird 
more  than  the  usual  run  of  broilers  at 
that  age,  which  gives  me  a  splendid 
profit.  I  am  placing  an  order  for  600 
chicks  to  be  shipped  about  the  first  week 
of  April,  1935.” — Mrs.  Jake  J.  Aper. 


‘T  ordered  3600  chicks  of  you  in  April, 
they  were  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  I  have 
ordered  from  you  for  seven  years,  and  will 
order  again  next  year.  We  sold  the  cock¬ 
erels  and  all  pullets  but  900  for  broilers  at  a 
nice  profit.  The  900  pullets  I  put  into  laying 
pens  Sept.  1,  sold  them  the  following  March  at 
a  profit  of  $1.00  per  hen  for  7  months.  I  have  had 
people  visit  us  from  different  states  and  they  were  all  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  success  I  have  had  with  my  pullets.” 

— K.  M.  Webb 


WE  HAVE  ONE  GRADE...ONLY  THE  BEST 


Sieb’s  Oversize  Chicks  Are  One  Grade  Only,  the  Best!  Nothing  finer  for  profitable  commercial 
poultry.  Send  for  our  new  free  Poultry  Book,  or  order  from  this  ad — 100%  live  prepaid  delivery 

AVOID  DELAY...ORDER  N0W...QUICK  SERVICE 

PRICES  PREPAID  25  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns. . . .  . $2.24  $4.23  $7.95  $38.50  $74.50 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds,  )  O  Of  M  AO  Q  A  C  Al  AH  70  CA 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  ...  )  44.4|0  0.43  4X.UU  /7.9U 

White  and  Black  Minorcas,  White)  O  AQ  A  fO  O  QC  AO  CA  Qil  CA 

Orpingtons,  S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Anconas)  ^■4,7  4a  #  O  Oa^/O  40aDU  04aDll 

Heavy  Assorted  for  Broilers .  2.12  3.98  7.45  36.00  69.50 

Light  Assorted  for  Layers .  1.99  3.73  6.95  33.50  64.50 

Heav’y  and  Light  Assorted .  2.04  3.83  7.15  34.50  66.50 

Mixed  Sexed  Chicks  (All  Breeds) .  1.74  3.23  5.95  28.50  54.50 

CtVCn  PUIPIZC  Prices  per  100:  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Minorcas— Pullets,  $15.95;  Males,  $4.45. 
uLAlU  UflluiVO  Any  Heavy  Breeds — Pullets,  $12.95;  Males,  $8.95.  90%  accuracy  guaranteed. 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY,  BOX  112,  LINCOLN,  ILL. 


FREE  Chick  Feed  With 
WOLF  CHICKS 


Order  Your  Chicks  3  Weeks  in  Advance 

find  get  25  lbs.  (a  two  weeks’  supply)  of  Purina  STflRTENfl  free  with 
each  100  Wolf  Formers’  Friend  Chicks.  Order  chicks  now. 

Wolf  “Formers’  Friend’’  Chicks  from  flocks  inspected  by  ft.  P.  fi.  cure 
the  choice  of  thousands.  My  Big  FREE  Catalog  tells  you  the  complete 
4  •  4  ■  story  about  our  1 1  profitoble  breeds  and  how  we  have  improved 

our  Breeding  Flocks  by  purchases  of  R.  O.  P.  Stock.  Blood^testing 
with  Antigen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  American  Poult^  Association  flock  inspector. 

AU  reactors  removed.  We  guarantee  100  per  cent  live  delivery.  Get  my  Big  FREE  Catalog 
•  •  .  it  is  full  of  facts  you  should  know.  Simply  mail  a  post  cord,  or  write  TODAY  ! 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Gibsonburg,  Ohio,  Box  6 


■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 


PEfJNSYLVANIA  STATE  BABY  CHICKS  —  hatched  from  rigidly  culled  —  properly 
mated — blood  tested  breeders  (antigen  method  used)  imder  our  personal  supervision. 
Thousands  of  chicks  hashing  for  prompt  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Utility  grade 
-Liarge  Type  White  Leghorns — Buff  Leghorns — Bro\ni  Leghorns — Anconas — Black  >iinorcas 
50  chicks  $4.25 — 100  chicks  $7.50  —  New  Hampshires — Barred-White-Buft  Rocks — Reds — 
White  Wyandottes — Buff  Orpingtons  50  chicks  $4.75 — 100  chicks  $8.00.  Special  Sunnyfield 
Black  Minorcas — Pedigreed  Mated  Cloverdale  White  Leghorns — New  Hampshires  4it*ect  from 
New  Hampshire  50  chicks  $6.50 — 100  chicks  $12.00.  Sexed  day  old  pallets  90%  guaranteed 
Utility  grade  heavy  breed  $12.00  hundred — light  breeds  $15.00  hundred — cockerels  heavy 
$10.00  hundred— white  leghorns  $5.00  hundred — assorted  light  cockerels  $4.00  hundred. 

Write  for  catalogue  —  complete  price  list. 


AMERICAN  CHICKERIES, 


Grampian,  Pa. 


M  FROM  LARGE  BARRON  TYPE  BREEDERS  — R.  O.  P.  and  pedigreed  sire 

m  M  ■  B,  ^  matings.  Hatching  eggs  24  to  27  ounces  per  dozen.  Master  Breeding  mating,  hens  weigh- 

ing  5  to  7  pounds  each,  males  fiom  250  to  270  egg-liens.  Straight  day-old  chicks  and  sexed 
day-old  pullets,  1-  and  2-ueek-old  chicks,  3-\veek-old  pullets,  older  pullets  C.O.D.  with  inspection  privilege  before 
you  pay.  Bloodtested.  Cash  discount.  Also  Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  New  free  catalog  explains  ait 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  2,  BoxX.  Zeeland,  Mich* 


yoMeiy  CJii/K  | 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED.CashorC.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  0.  W.  Leghorns _ $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Barred  &  W.  Pl.vmouth  Rocks _  7.50  37.50  75.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red.s _  7.50  37.50  75.00 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Retis _ 8.50  42.50  85.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  by  the  stained  an¬ 
tigen  method,  culled  for  egg  production.  100%  live  det 
postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  FREE  cir.  giv¬ 
ing  full  description  of  hatchery  and  breeders. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

An  Breeders  Blood -Tested  by  Antigen  test.  Write  for 
new  catalog  and  our  14  day  guar.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  lyeghoms _ $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds__  8.00  40.00  80. 
N.  H,  Reds,  Buff  Rocks.  Blk.  Minorcas  9.00  45.00  90. 

Assorted  Chicks  _  7.00  35.00  70. 

100%  live  delivery  guar.  Post  paid.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  BoxA,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds _ $7.25 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes _ 7.25 

A  A  Grade  White  leghorns  _  7.75 

Utility  Grade  White  Leghoma _  6.50 

Heavy  Mixed -  6.50 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  A  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


STONCV  RUN 


Eng^lish  Leg'horns 


Large  White  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

UtUity  Mating.s  _ L _ $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

GRADE  AA  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS  7.50  37.50  75.00 

Hi-Quality  Barred  Rocks  _  7.50  37.50  75.00 

All  FREE  range  2  &  3  year  old  breeders  BLOOD  TESTED. 
9  years  flock  improvement.  Booking  orders  for  May  &  June. 
100%  live  del.  postpaid.  STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY, 
H.  M.  Leister,  Owner  &  Mgr.,  Box  B,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BIG  CfflCKS  —  10,000  Weekly. 

Bloodtested  and  Selected  25  50  100 

White  &  Black  Giants _ $3.00  $5.50  $10.50 

Lt.  Brahmas  &  Lang.shang _  3.00  5.50  10.50 

SL  Wyandot  &  Buff  Minorca _  3.00  5.50  10.50 

Barred  &  Wt.  Rocks,  Reds _  2.50  4.50  8.50 

MIXED  (Above  Breeds)  _  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Dark  Cornish  16c  ea.  Bronze  turkeys  45c  ea.  Send  NO 
MONET.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  plus  postage.  100% 
live  delivery.  Our  18th  ifiear. 

KLINES  POULTRY  PLANT,  Box  A,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

Pin  1  FTQ  White  Leghorns,  4  weeks  old,  30c.  10 

rULiLiEtlO  wks,  old,  50c.  HANDYSIDE,  Elyria  0. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORNS.  May  delivery  Chicks,  $7.- 
100,  $70.-1000.  4-wk.  puUeLs,  June  deL  $30.-100  ’■  ' 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,'  Pa 


Chicks 


NOW  HATCHING  OVER  250,000  WEEKLY 

Order  your  chicks  where  you  can  get  them  on  the 
date  you  select — any  day  of  the  year.  Wene  Chicks 
are  famous  for  Bigger  Eggs — BETTER  BROILERS 
and  MEDIUM  ROASTERS  because  for  I5  years, 
Wene  Bloodtested  Breeding  Flocks  have  been  care- 
fuljy  mated  and  bred  tor  Hi.ih  Egg  Production, 
Health,  Vigor  and  Long  Life.  All  suner-mati.ig  Leg- 
horn  Flocks  headed  by  250-300  egg  R.O.P.  males. 

7  STRAIGHT  BREEDS  — 3  CROSS  BREEDS 
Our  Big  FREE  CATALOG  describes  B.-ecding  Meth¬ 
ods,  gives  prices,  discounts  on  advance  orders  and 
tells  how  impartial  tests  show  WENE  Wyan-Rocks 
reach  broiler  stage  10  to  15  days  earlier 
than  straight  Breeds  with  flock  aver-  ^ 
age  over  200  eggs  reported.  $ 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


Dept.  603, 


50 

per 
100 

VINELAND,  NEW  TeRSEY 


7 


For  CHICK  LEADERSHIP 

and  PROFITS 

Longenecker's  quality  chicks  are 
backed  by  20  years  of  careful  breed¬ 
ing  tor  egg  size  and  production. 

Strong,  healthy  chicks  from  money¬ 
making  breeders.  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks, 

New  Hampshire  Reds  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Try  our  high  quality 
chicks  this  year.  They  will  please 
you.  Order  early  and  save.  DIS¬ 
COUNT  allowed  on  advance  orders. 

PRICES  $8.50  AND  UP. 

Write  for  free  circular  today. 
C.M.Lomoenxcker  .* 

Box  60,  EuZABBTMTOWa,  Px. 


BUY 
C. 
Ml 


% 


cmm 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

f®''  B  W.D.  stained  antigen  method. 
HANSON  Foundation  lOO  500  1000 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns  _ $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

Everpay  Str.  Brown  Leghorns _  7.50  37.50  75. 

Barred  &  White  Bocks  _  8.00  40.00  80. 

R.  I.  &  New  Hampshire  Reds  _  8.00  4o!o0  8o! 

White  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Orps _  8.00  40.00  80. 

Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed _  7.00  35.00  70. 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery  guar.  Cir.  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
Box  A,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


B 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Electric  Hatched : 


100  500 


lonn 


Large  Type  S.  C.  W.‘ Leghorns _ $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds _  7.50  37.50  75. 

Red-Rocks  Cross,  N.H.Red.s,Wh.&Bl.Min.  8.50  42.50  85. 
A.s,sorted  $7.00-100.  All  Breeders  Blood -Tested  for  BWD 
Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled,  under 
my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  &  Thursday 
of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.P.  Cash  or  COD, 
Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our  Breeds, 
Farm  and  Hatchery.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LARGE  ENGLISH 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

We  are  direct  importers 
of  TOM  BARRON 
WTiite  Leghorns.  Our 
Breeder.s  are  on  moun¬ 
tain  range. 

CHICK  PRICES  ARE  $8.50  per  100. 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM  pa 


TAKE  NOTIfF  Richfield  hatchery's 

Quality  Chicks— Antigen  Test 
Women  s  English  Strain  50  lOO  500  1000 

- *3.75  $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds -  4.00  8.00  40.00  80. 

Asst  d  Bre^s  - 3.15  6.30  31,50  63. 

A  White  Leghorns.  $8-100;  Grade  A  Rocks  & 
Reds,  $8.50.  Hatched  from  healthy  breeders.  Free 

Illu.strated  Circular.  100%  delivery 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  20,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BIG  CHERRY  HILL 

*^*^*’‘*  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  Cash  or  C.O.D.  $7.50  per  100:  $75.00-1000. 
Blood  Tested  for  B.W.D.  Foundation  Bred  on  our 
Farm.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  circular  and  prices  on  Brown  Leghorns. 
Barred  Rocks  and  New  Hampshires,  and  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop..  Box  A,  MoALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Hollywood  cmcMts 

Hollywood  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks.  Bred  for  size 
and  egg  production.  Write  for  Free  Circular.  May 
and  June  Price:  $7.50  per  lOO:  $75.00  per  lOOO. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  22,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


SHIRK'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  (;.  White  Leghorns  _ _ _ $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

S.  C.  Bar.  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  7.50  37.50  75. 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds  _  8.00  40.00  80. 

Assorted  $6,50.  AllBreeders  Bloodtested  forB.W.D.  Write 
for  Free  cir.  giving  full  details  of  our  breeders.  100%  live 
del.  P.P.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  SH  I R  K’S  POULTRY  FARM  A 
HATCHERY,  H.  C,  Shirk,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


FROM  BREEDERS 
BLOOD-TESTED 

Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  100  500  _1000 

Large  T.vpe  Wh,  Leghorns _ $7.50  $37.50  $70.00 

Barred  Bocks  and  Beds  _  8.00  40.00  80^ 

Assorted  $6.50-100.  Safe  arrival  PP.  Circular  FR^. 

NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY,  BoxA.  McAlisterville.  P*. 
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AH  chicks  produced  from  flocks  : 
tested  for  Xhillorum  Disease  (B.VV".  D.) 
f  hy  tKe  Official  State  testing  agency  -t. 
~  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  StateStWith'  : 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND  f 

Tube  Agglutination  tested 
within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 


% 


U 


(  well  BRED/^"WELL  breeders  " 

'  .Never  a  week  without  a  hatch."  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Catalogue. 
25  years  shipping  Quality  Chicks. 

f  all  Lrothers  Box  59.  V.aliinglord,  Conn.  lEl.645-5 


i/i/FAIRPORT  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 


(Jet  the  FACTS  .  .  .  Iiow  you 
can  make  more  money  with 
FaiiTort  Chicks.  Our  strict 
breeding  and  bloodtesting  pro¬ 
gram  is  your  profit  Insurance 
.  .  .  because  Fairport  breed¬ 
ers  are  bred  for  size  and  egg 
production.  9  Profitable  breeds. 
Before  .vou  invest  .  .  .  In¬ 
vestigate! 

NEW  CATALOG 

FREE 

Write  today  for 
Big  FREE  ('atalo- 
and  low  prices. 

Box  44. 


FREE 


a  TWO 
WEEKS 
SUPPLY  OF  FEED 
BY  ORDERING 
YOUR  CHICKS  3 
WEEKS  IN'  AD¬ 
VANCE 


FAIRPORT  HATCHERYUKS!*. 


TOLMAN  Plymouth  ROCKS 

MAY  CHICKS  -  $10.00  Per  100 
HATCHING  EGGS  -  $6.00  Per  100 

All  Eggs  used  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (B.W.D.  free.)  Tube  Agglut. 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Special  prices  on  large 
orders.  SPECIALIZE — One  Breed.  One  Grade  at  One 
Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 


BOX  B. 

ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


Schweglers™!’»S?.?FCHICKS 


D  84%ofour 

Customer -xroven  I  orders  are 
from  old  customers.  They  know  from  expe¬ 
rience  that  our  chicks  are  best. 

19  YEARS  selective  breed  improvement. 
Our  big.  husky  chicks  from  northern-grown 
|l)reeder3  are  bred  for  livability,  fast  growth, 
■nigh  egg  production. 

Supervised  breeders  with  over  500  pedigree 
cockerels  head  our  matings — from  B.  O.  P. 
sires  and  dams  with  records  240  to  S-l?  eggs. 
Over  100  Official  Egg-laying  Contest  Records  in  1935 
— N.  Y.,  Pa.,  B.  I.,  N.  J.,  Me.— up  to  301  eggs. 

Rated  Highest  Breeder  (with  4  different  breeds)  in 
Poultry  Item  Breeder  Award.  50  pullets  laid  11,633 
eggs — 24.37  ounces  per  dozen, 

OUR  1936  CHICKS — 14  popular  breeds — are  directly 
related  to  liigh  egg-laying  record  pens.  Write  today 
for  interesting  new  catalog  of  Schwegler’s  blood -tested 
hrporior  fiiialitv  c)nei.-s  af  low  prices. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  208  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatched  entirely  in  Electric  Incubators. 

FOR  NEW  1936  OFFER  SHOWN  ON  LATEST 

CATALOG.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns..$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 

barred  or  White  Rocks  _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Vo  ®ds  -  8.00  40.00  80.00 

^ew  Hampshire  Reds  _  9.00  45.00  90.00 

-'fixed  -  7.00  35.00  70.00 

mofv  Blood-Tesfed  for  B.W.D.  by  Stained  antigen 

tioU?  lire  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Order  direct 

*rom  this  ad  if  you  so  desire. 

C-  P-  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVI LLE,  PA. 


_  CHIX 


BIG  ENGLISH  TrPF. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  i^«5o'  $75 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds _  8.00  80 

New  Hampshire  Reds _  9.00  90 

Mixed  Chicks  _  7.00  70 

Breeders  Bloodfe.sted.  100%  live  arrival 
,  postpaid.  FREE  Circular. 

JOHN  SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
"•  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

Banker’s  Onalitv _  cMcks  and  pullets 

from  carefully  selected, 
breeders.  Large  type  White  IjCghoms,  Bar- 
u  Strain.  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Hubbard  strain.  Bar- 
ii^°fk.s  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Bun- 
Fi  Pekin  ducklings.  Write  for  prices.  GOOD- 

OX  POULTRY  FARM,  Earle  Banker,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


CHKKSi 


ryw  -  -L-,iBIG  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

Blw  H  Bloodtested  (Official  Pa.  .State  Aggluti- 
nation  Method).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Iteserve  order  now  at  these  low  prices. 
$8  per  100;  $38.75  per  500:  $75  per  1000. 
>  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guar.  10% 
imaruia.  ..  .  books  order.  Catalog  Free. 

MARVIN  F.  NOLL,  Box  1,  KLEINFELTERSVILLE,  PA. 

Tijai-ACK  l.e:ghorn  chicks— 

PAY,  No  pickoots  in  paitots.  Circular  free. 
^K.ttAaiPTONF  Box  A,  PfTTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESm  CHiCK0 


fENNA. 


too 

1.000 

.  $9.25 

$90.00 

9.75 

95.00 

9.75 

95.00 

-  10.25 

100.00 

„  13.75 

135.00 

7.50 

75.00 

—  12.95 

127.50 

7.95 

77.50 

rrivel  (luaranteff! 

ST  Ale,  Every  egg  liatched  in  our  plant  comes  from  _ 

SUPERVISED  breerler  that  ha.s  l)een  selected  hy  the  Pennsyl 

Vania  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  BLOOD  SAMPLE  Tested  tor  BWD  by  the 
Tube  .4gglutinarion  test  in  the  State  lyaboratory  at  Harrisburg.  l\i.  That’s  why 
ottf  CHli'K  .sales  increased  90%  la.st  sea.son. 

Order  Now  at  these  low  Prices, 
v/hite  Leghorns  "Big  Type.”  "Bred  to  pound  out  Eggs” 

Barred  Rocks  &  White  Rocks  “True  to  Type”  _ 

tVhite  Wyandottes — R.  I.  Reds  “None  Better”  _  9.75 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  “Penna  Supervised”  _  10.25 

Special  Accredited  NEW  HAMPSHIRES — eggs  come  direct 

thru  University  New  Hamp.;  No  leactors  for  |0  years  _  13.75 

Heavy  Assorted  “no  Leghorns”  _  7.50 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Pullets  “95%  accurate”  _ 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Cockerels  “95%  accurate”  _ 

Send  Only  2c  per  ('hick;  Balance  C.  O  D.  ;  100%  Live 
.4 del  (ac  per  chick  extra  on  orders  le.ss  than  100. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

BOX  A.  —  LEWISTOWN,  PENNA. 

“Largest  State-Supervised  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania.” 


LAWN  LARGE  CHICKS 

BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


HATCHES  EVERY  MON.  &  THURS.  >«• 

Wh.  Leghorns,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Brown  Leghorns  J  -o- 

K.  1.  Berts.  Barred  Rocks,  Wh.  Bocks.  Buff  Rocks  j 

Black  Minorcas  and  .4ncona,s  _  8.50  42.50  85. 

Bttlf  &  White  Minorca-s  &  N.  H.  Beds  _  9.00  45.00  90. 

White  and  Black  Giants  _ 10.00  50.00  100. 

As.sorted  _  7.00  33.00  65. 

All  Breeders  Blood -Te.sted  by  antigen  method.  100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  You  can  pav  more  .  .  .  but  you 
can't  buy  better  Chicks  at  atiy  price.  WBITK  FOB  Sl'EUlAL  CASH  DISCOUNT  -AND  24  I’AUE  CATALOG. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  T.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Keystone  Vitality  Chicks,  BloodTested  Stock. 


* 

“  BIG  CHICKS  FROM  BIG  EGGS.  14  DAY  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEE.  BIG  OPEN  RANGE 
FOR  OUR  BREEDING  FLOCKS,  INSURES  EXTRA  VIM.  VIGOR  AND  VITALITY  IN 
OUR  CHICKS.  ALL  FLOCKS  CAREFULLY  CULLED  AND  BLOODTESTED  FOR  B.W.D. 
“  HATCHES  WEEKLY— 100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED  PREPAID.  ESTABLISHED 
IN  1910.  $1.00  PER  100  WILL  BOOK  YOUR  ORDER!  ORDER  TODAY.  BOOKLET  FREE. 

25  YEARS  EXPERIENCE. 

Special  Prices:  100  500  1000  Special  Prices:  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  _ $8.00  $37.50  $70.00  New  Hamp.  Reds,  S.  C.  Black  Min., 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  _  8.00  37.50  70.00  BIk.  Giants,  Wh.  Wyan.,  Wh.  Rocks. $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Barred  Rocks  _  9.00  42.50  80.00  Heavy  Breeds  Mixed  _  8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds -  9.00  42.50  80.00  Light  Breeds  Mixed  _  7.00  32.50  60.00 

THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Box  28,  Richfield,  Pa. 


FOR  J 

VIGpR/ 
HAWy/ 


HORTHERH. 
STOCK 


f  ELEVEN  GENERATIONS 
of  two  to  six-year-old 
blood-tested  breeders  back 
of  each  chick,  assures  you 
of  high  livability  in  the  lay- 


Pearson’s 


KEENE. 


(fflICKS 

CTWEBTI  AM  I 


H.  M. 


Kr  ing  pens.  29  years  service  to  New  England  farmers.  Cataloc,.  i 

PEARSON’S  NES-To-U  Box  AG,  KEENE,  N.  H. /j 


EVERY 

/  CHICK 

J  FROM 

(26  TO  30  oz. 

EGGS 


Babif  Chicks 


300 

or  more 


•ID 

104  for  $ 


per 

lOlt 


These  new  LOW  Prices  in  effect  April  23. 
PRICES  TALK  —  and  Such  Low  Prices  for 
these  famous  Alger  Farms  Chicks  will  move 
our  8000  per  week  rapidly.  Place  your  order 
NOW.  Get  delivery  date  you  want. 

WE  GUARANTEE  chicks  to  live  95%  or 
better,  through  3  weeks.  Every  egg  from  our 
own  home  plant  breeders  —  mated  with 
DOUBLE  PEDIGREE  MALES  —  nothing  un¬ 
der  24  oz.  eggs  set. 

9  YEARS  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR. 

Free  Catalog.  Write  to  Box  A, 


Folks/ 


COOLEY’S  CHICKS 


2  hatches  weekly.  Wh.  I..eg., 
Bar.  Bocks.  H.  I.  Reds,  Util¬ 
ity  Matings  $10.-100;  Select 
Matings  $12.- 100.  N.  H.  Reds, 
Utility  $11.-100;  Special  $13.- 
100.  Bred  with  high  producing  qualities. 

ELDEN  E.  COOLEY.  Box  C.  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


FRirHAMOL^^^^sTOCK 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
(Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen  Method.) 
Extra  quality  chicles  for  May  deUvery  at  $9.00  per  100; 
$43.50  per  500:  $85.00  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Ca  talog  free. 


Robert  L.CIauser. 


HILLPOT 

a«ili!9C  HICKS 


QUICK  MATURING— HEAVY  LAYERS 
Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 
Standard — Special— Super  Matings 
MASTER  BRED  STRAINS!  BARRED  ROCKS: 

Thompson— Bishop  Strains;  LEGHORNS:  Holly¬ 
wood —^Tancred — Oakdale  Strains;  R.  I.  REDS: 
Tompkins — Knickerbocker  Strains;  N.  H.  REDS. 
All  Breeders  Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Day  Old  Chicks— 3  Weeks  Old  Chicks 
—4  to  12  Weeks  Old  Pullets 
Valuable  Poultry  Book  Free.  Low  1936  prices. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  today. 

W.F.  HILLPOT,  129  Milford  Rd.,Frenchiown,N.J. 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


Highest  Leghorn  Pen  all  U.S.  Con¬ 
tests.  293  Eggs;  308  Pts.  per  Hen 
High  Livability.  Long  Life.  270-342 
Egg  Sires.  Send  for  Reduced  Sum¬ 
mer  Prices  on  Chicks,  Eggs. 

KAUDER’S  PED.GREi  D  LEGHORNS 
Box  106  -  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


SPRUNGER’S  SEXED  CHICKS 

•  Buy  with  confidence  from  America’s  leading  sexer. 
Sexed  Chicks  from  my  own  Special  White  Leghorns. 
Ducklings  and  Poults.  Leghorn  Cockerels — 3c.  Write 

ELAM  SPRUNGER,  Box  40,  BINGHAMTON.  N.Y. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Leghorns,  9c;  Rocks,  Reds,  lOc; 

New  Hampshires.  Me. 

THE  ELMS  POULTRY  FARM. 
TRUMANSBURG,  N.  Y. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  RED  CHICKS 

All  breeding  flocks  blood-tested  by  the  tube  agglutina¬ 
tion  method.  Personal  supervision  with  every  order. 

THE  HISCOCK  HATCHERY,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


98%  Livability 

GUARANTEED  FIRST  4  WEEKS 

.4ny  clilck.s  lost  in  exce.ss  of  2%  during  first  4 
week.s  will  be  replaced  free  or  we  will  refund  the 
pm-chase  price  if  desired.  We  could  not  make  this 
Guarantee  year  after  year  if  our  chicks  did  not 
possess  unusual  vigor. 

44,000  Pullorum-Tested  Breeders 

Largest  officially  te.sted  flock  in  the  U.  S.  found 
100%  free  from  reactors.  This  strain  has  made 
steady  progress  for  27  years  — •  from  45  hens  to 
44,000  breeders.  Generations  of  scientific  breeding 
have  given  our  strain  outstanding  vigor,  large  size 
and  heavy  egg  production. 

3  lb.  Broilers  at  10  Weeks 
50%  Production  at  6  Months 

straight  R.  I.  Reds  from  Trapnested  Pedigreed 
■strain. 

Rock- Red  Cross  for  Barred  Broilers  and  Roasters. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

REDBIRD  FARM 


MAMS  'g%niR 

THirKS  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS.  CERTIFIED 
''***''*’^^  Barred  Rocks  and  New  Hampshires. 
Superior  Quality  with  vigor,  livability,  fast  growth, 
extra  good  production  of  large  eggs  bred  into  them. 
DFn  RArW  PULLETS  AND  C0CKEREL& 

Wonderful  for  Layers  or  for 
RDPTlQ  barred  broilers  or  roasters. 

Qgt  Our  Folder  and  Prices  Now. 
WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  A,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


C  HRI STI ES  VVewWampshires 

Abou^.-SPIZZERINKTUM 


29,350  Selected,  Native 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BREEDERS 
100%  Pullorum-Tested  — NO  REACTORS 
Tlie  famous  SPIZZERINKTUM  strain 
abounding  in  surplus  vitality  and  vigor. 

Chicks  from  this  strain  will  give  you  early- 
maturing  pullets  that  can  stand  up  imder 
lieavy  production.  Easy  to  raise. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE.  Box  55,  KINGSTON 


N.  H. 


Healthy  —  Vigorous — No  B.W.D.  Fully  Guaranteed. 
BIG  TYPE  Trapne.sted  Wliite  Leghorns  —  Fro.stproof 
Brown  Leghorns  —  Giant  Black  Minorca.s — Partridge, 
White  Barred  Rock.s  —  Columbian  &  White  Wyandottes 
—  Reds  &  N.  H.  Reds  —  Sexed  chicks  —  JFree  Catalog. 
CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALLKILL,  N.Y. 


I 


■AYLOR'S  CHICKS 

— Dependable  layers — B'ast  growing,  12  popular 
varieties.  Blood-tested.  Also  Cro.ss  Breeds  and 
day  old  pullets.  FREE  CAT.4LOG. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery.  Box  12,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


MEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Day  old  or  Started  Chicks,  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  growing  pullets — New  Hampshir* 
State  Accredited  flock.  All  breeders  100%  State 
tested  BWD  free,  no  reactors.  Money  back  satisfac¬ 
tion  guarantee.  Free  Catalog.  Write  MELVIN  MOUL, 
BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM.  Exeter.  New  Hampshir# 


RARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  large  type,  ex- 
^ '  cellent  layers.  Have  imported  and 
bred  this  strain  exclusively  for  21  years. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


poipifC  Tom  Barron  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires, 
''Allvivo  |_  Reds  and  Bar.  Rocks.  Low  Prices. 
WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  B,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


III?  list  list  lilt  lilt 

litt  A  3-TIME  list 

||t|  W  I  N  N  E  R  lItt 

lItt  Iftt  list  IIS  tth 

First  Prize  exhibit  at  Poultry  Industries 
Exposition  in  New  York,  Feb.  4-8,  1936, 
with  40  contestants.  Also  our  ten  entries 
of  chicks  at  this  Exposition  placed  First 
to  Fifth  among  175  entries.  At  Trenton 
Agricultural  Show,  Kerr's  W.  Leghorn 
entry  was  First.  Kerr  birds  prove  their 
laying  ability  in  contests.  Take  the 
record.  All  breeders  carefully  culled, 
banded  and  blood-tested.  28  years  of 
fair  dealing  and  a  definite  breeding  pro¬ 
gram.  Write,  for  Kerr  free  Chick  Book 
and  advance  order  discount  offer. 

Kenr  Chickeries,  Inc* 

21  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton. 
Camden;  N.Y. —  Binghamton,  Middletown, 
Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston:  Penna. 
— Lancaster,  Scranton:  Mass. — West  Springfield, 
Lowell:  Conn. —  Danbury,  Norwich;  Oil*— 


Barred  Rock  chicks  and  Eggs  —  Wonderful  stock, 
IPriced  right.  SMITH’S  ROCK  FARM,  Madison,  Conn. 
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^[^aking\our^  attern  F/^ 


For  a  fall  apperarm,  slash, 
spread  for  extra  loidth  of 
darts,  but  keep  original 
length.  The  paper  under¬ 
neath  can  take  care  of  this. 


QRQCL  uucKai 

I 


The  first  thing  to  do  towards  making  a 
dress  at  home  is  to  select  your  pattern. 
This  works  far  better  than  buying  material  which 
happens  to  catch  your  eye  and  then  selecting  a 
pattern  for  it.  The  pattern  chart  tells  how  much 
material  of  standard  widths  will  be  needed 
(standard  materials  measure  in  width  27",  32", 
35",  39"  and  54"))  when  this  is  understood 
there  is  no  disappointment  about  being  able  to 
make  pattern  and  material  correspond. 

There  is  a  definite  relation  between  lines  of 

the  pattern  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  used,  which 
is  fundamental  in  plan¬ 
ning  clothes  that  will 
look  right.  If  a  tailored 
dress  is  wanted,  select  a 
pattern  which  is  simple 
in  line.  An  afternoon  or 
dinner  frock  calls  for 
flowing  lines  and  per¬ 
haps  a  few  frills  if  one’s 
figure  permits  them. 

Standard  patterns  are 
made  according  to  a  set 
of  available  measure¬ 
ments  which  are  filed  at 
the  Bureau  of  Standards 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Therefore,  when  we  buy 
a  standard  pattern,  we 
know  what  to  expect. 
Most  patterns  are  sold 
according  to  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  A  pattern  made  to  fit  a  36"  bust  would 
have  a  waistline  of  30"  and  a  hip  measurement 
(taken  7"  below  the  waist)  of  39".  A  42"  bust 
calls  for  a  waistline  of  36"  and  hipline  of  45", 
and  so  on.  These  measurements  are  always  stat¬ 
ed  on  the  pattern  envelope.  However,  many  fig¬ 
ures  do  not  conform  to  the  standard  pattern  and 
yet  with  simple  alterations,  standard  patterns 
may  be  used  for  practically  any  figure. 

In  measuring  for  a  pattern,  get  some  careful 
person  to  do  it  for  you  if  possible,  for  it  is  not 
easy  to  do  it  for  oneself.  Bust  measure  should 
be  taken  from  the  back  straight  around  the  body 
at  the  fullest  part  of  the  bust;  waist  measure 
should  be  taken 
snugly,  but  not  tight¬ 
ly,  at  the  normal 
waistline ;  hip  meas¬ 
ure  at  the  largest 
part  of  the  hips,  usu¬ 
ally  7"  below  normal 
waistline.  Length  is 
taken  from  the  sock¬ 
et  bone  at  -the  neck 
to  the  desired  length 
of  skirt.  You  can 
feel  this  prominent 
vertebra  at  your  nor¬ 
mal  neckline  in  the 
back.  Sleeves  should 
measure  from  i  to 
lyi”  more  than  the 
arm,  depending  on 
the  style  you  buy. 

Outside  arm  length 
should  be  measured 
from  the  normal 
sleeve  line  at  the  top 
of  the  shoulder  to 
the  top  of  the  wrist, 
arm  bended ;  inside 


lllostrations  Courtesy  Singer 
Seiring  Machine  Co..  Inc. 


To  lengthen  front  or  back  of  pattern,  slash  straight  across  as  in  the  diagram  at  the  left,  place  strips  of  paper  under,  separate 
tissue  pattern,  and  then  pin  strips  in  place.  Test  again  for  correct  length  and  stitch  strips  in  place.  Side  seams  of  front  and  back 
should  be  the  same  length.  To  shorten  a  front  or  back,  lay  a  tack  in  the  tissue  patterns  instead  of  the  strips,  as  shown  in  mid¬ 
dle  diagram.  Place  pieces  of  paper  at  under  arm  seams  to  true  the  line.  If  bodice  and  skirt  are  cat  separate,  alterations  would 
come  at  these  same  points.  To  enlarge  hip  size,  slash  pattern  of  front  or  back  (or  both)  as  shown  in  the  diagram  at  the  right, 
spread,  and  pin  paper  strip  in  place.  Total  hip  measare  in  pattern  should  be  4"  more  than  actual  measure  at  fullest  part  of  hips. 


length  is  taken  from  armhole  to  inside 
of  wrist.  The  arm  is  measured  at  the 
fullest  part  of  upper  arm,  at  elbow 
(bended)  and  at  wrist.  Also  measure 
across  the  back  from  armhole  to  arm¬ 
hole,  and  skirt  length  at  centerfront 
and  centerback.  being  sure  to  get  a  be¬ 
coming  length. 

Test  the  pattern  carefully  by  meas¬ 
uring,  to  see  where  alterations  need  to 
be  made.  A  rough  idea  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  pinning  together  the  main 
parts  of  the  pattern  and  holding  them 
up  to  the  figure.  Then  test  accurately 
with  tape  measure  the  length  and 
breadth  of  main  parts  to  see  if  they 
need  to  be  changed.  The  simplest  al¬ 
teration  to  make  is  in  the 
length  of  the  bodice  dr  the 
skirt.  If  the  bodice  is  too 
long,  take  up  the  extra  length 


For  stooped  figure  with  round 
shoulders,  buy  average  pattern,  slash 
and  pin  as  shown  here.  Notice  how 
the  back  is  shortened  and  widened. 
The  fullness  left  at  the  back  of  neck 
could  be  taken  up  in  small  darts 
or  shirring. 


For  well  developed  fore¬ 
arm,  to  prevent  palling  oat 
at  armhole,  slash  at  elbow 
and  below  and  spread  for 
extra  length.  This  can  be 
laid  in  fullness,  not  darts. 


in  the  form  of  a  tuck  in  the  tissue  pat¬ 
tern,  half  way  between  the  arm’s  eye  and 
the  normal  waistline.  In  the  skirt,  take 
the  tuck  half  way  between  the  hipline 
and  the  knee.  By  placing  the  tucks  in 
this  manner,  the  right  proportions  of  the 
pattern  are  kept.  If  the  pattern  needs 
lengthening,  the  tissue  may  be  cut  at 
these  same  points  and  a  strip  of  paper 
of  the  needed  width  may  be  pasted  or 
pinned  to  the  tissue. 

In  lengthening  or  shortening  sleeves 
the  alterations  should  be  made  half  way 
between  the  shoulder  and  the  elbow  and 
half  way  between  the  elbow  and  the 
wrist.  If  the  sleeve  needs  to  be  made 
larger,  it  should  be  slit  in  the  middle 
lengthwise  from  shoulder  tip  to  the  top 
of  the  wrist  and  a  piece  of  the  Mesired 
width  inserted.  To  make  it  smaller,  the 
tuck  would  be  made  at  this  same  point. 
If  one  desires  merely  to  have  the  sleeve 
larger  at  the  top,  the  pattern  may  be  slit 


from  the  top  almost  to  the  wrist  and 
a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  paper  insert¬ 
ed  graduating  down  to  nothing  at  the 
bottom. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  increase  the 
hip  size  of  a  pattern.  If  the  front  or 
back  is  all  in  one  piece,  the  slit  may 
be  made  from  the  bottom  up  to  the 
bust  height,  keeping  the  slit  parallel 
with  the  straight  edge  of  the  pattern' 
which  is  placed  on  the  fold  of  the 
goods.  Slit  the  tissue  and  insert  a 
wedge-shaped  piece  of  paper  of  suffi¬ 
cient  width  to  allow  for  the  extra  room 
needed  at  the  hips.  To  get  an  extra 
4"  around  the  hips  it  would  be  better 
to  slit  both  the  back  and  front  of  the 
pattern  and  slit  them  enough  to  get  i 
on  each  side  of  the  front  and  i  on 
each  side  of  the  back  after  seams  are 
made. 

To  make  the  back  or  front  of  the  bodice  larger 
or  smaller,  the  slit  or  the  tuck  in  the  tissue  pat¬ 
tern  should  be  made  from  the  center  of  the  shoul¬ 
der  line  of  the  waistline  (Turn  to  Page  22) 


The  diagram  at  the  left  shows  how  to  lengthen  sleeves  by 
slashing,  and  inserting  paper  strips  of  needed  Widl 
Shorten  by  laying  a  tack  or  tucks.  Two  are  better  than 
one  if  the  sleeve  length  varies  greatly  from  arm 
At  the  right  —  To  enlarge  sleeve  at  the  armhole,  slas  , 
separate,  and  insert  wedge-shaped  paper. 
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fashioned  for 

Business  and  Pleasure 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3355  is  just  the  style  for  finishing  out  the 
spring  season.  The  soft  cowl  neck  buttons  at  the  back,  while  the  skirt  is 
cut  with  gores  at  the  front  to  give  a  graceful  fiare  to  the  hem.  Plain 
crepe  silk,  thin  woolen  or  one  of  the  new  color-on-color  prints,  would 
work  up  beautifully  in  this  becoming  pattern  which  may  be  had  in  sizes 
14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  4  yards  of 
39-inch  material. 

SPORTS  DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3338  has  the  smartly  tailored  look 
which  is  the  predominating  note  in  spring  fashions.  The  new  rough 
weaves  in  wool  or  silk,  even  though  light  in  weight  or  color,  would  be 
Well  adapted  for  this  dress,  whose  sleeves  cut  in  one  with  the  shoulders. 
Coin  buttons  down  the  front  would  add  another  fashionable  touch,  as  well 
as  the  Ascot  scarf.  Pattern  sizes  are  14,  i6,  18  years,  36,  38  and  40  inches 
bust.  Size  16  requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch  material  with  14  yard  of 
5-inch  ribbon  for  bow. 

LITTLE  GIRL  AND  DOLLY  DRESS  PATTERN  SET  NO.  2549  provides 
for  the  dolly’s  dress  as  well  as  for  the  little  girl’s.  The  pointed  French 
bodice,  the  cute  puffed  sleeves  and  front  box  pleats  in  the  skirt  combine 
to  make  a  charming  frock  as  well  as  one  which  allows  plenty  of  freedom 
in  action.  Plain  or  small-patterned  printed  cottons  or  silks  are  well 
adapted  for  this  pattern  which  comes  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years  and  in¬ 
cludes  pattern  for  doll’s  dress.  Size  4  requires  1%  yards  of  39-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  114  yg^rds  of  1-inch  ribbon  for  girl’s  dress;  dress  for  19-inch 
doll  takes  %  yard  of  35-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  1^-inch  ribbon. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address  and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps.  Address  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  12  cents  more 
if  you  want  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  new  Spring  Catalog. 


Aunt  Janefs  Favorite  Recipe 

French  Omelet 

^  eggs  2  tablespoons  butter  1  tablespoon  chopped  chives  or 

4  tablespoons  milk  pepper  and  salt  parsley  (if  desired) 

Beat  the  eggs  slightly,  just  enough  to  blend  the  yolks  and  whites,  and 
add  the  liquid  and  seasoning.  Put  the  butter  into  a  hot  omelet  pan;  when 
the  butter  is  melted,  turn  in  the  mixture;  as  it  cooks,  lift  it  with  a 
spatula  and  allow  the  uncooked  portion  to  run  underneath  the  cooked, 
^til  the  whole  is  of  creamy  consistency.  Increase  the  heat  so  that  the 
omelet  may  brown  quickly  xmdemeath.  Fold  it  and  turn  it  out  on  a  hot 
platter.  Serve  with  tart  jelly,  or  with  chopped  pickle  or  with  both. 


ACCIDENT 


Are  You  Protected  by  Sound 

Insurance  at  Lower  Net  Cost? 


Careful  drivers  may  have  an  acci¬ 
dent  even  though  not  their  fault.  A 
jury  may  render  a  decision  against 
them  with  heavy  damages. 

Protect  yourself  by  sound  automo¬ 
bile  insurance  offered  by  the  Utica 
Mutual  Insurance  Company. 

For  18  years,  Utica  Mutual  has  sav¬ 
ed  its  policyholders  one-fifth  of  the 
cost  of  their  insurance. 


Mail  the  coupon  today  for  name  of 
nearest  agent — and  full  details  of 
cost  and  payment  plans  —  with  no 
obligation  on  your  part. 

Financial  Statement  as  of  Dec.  31,  1935 

Assets  -  -  -  -  $9,531,672.22 
Liabilities-  -  -  7,813,114.98 

SURPLUS  to  Policyholders  $1,718,557.24 


imCA  MUTUAL 


INSURANCE 

COMPANY 


FOR  EIGHTEEN  YEARS 

NEVER  LESS  THAN 

20% 

S  A  V  I  N  G 


HOME  OFFICE:  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  full  information  on  my  car. 

Make . Year .  Model . 

Address  . . 


tt 


ATTENTION  GRANGERS 

Automobile 

Accidents  increasing  on 
rural  highways. 

Insure  Now  in  your  own 

Company. 

Don^t  Gamble  Your  farm 

and  other  prop¬ 
erty  for  the  low 
cost  of 

Insurance  Protection 

write 

National  Grange  Mutual 
Liability  Company 

Keene  •  New  Hampshire 

or  see  year  local  Grange  agent  now. 


STOP  THAT  COUGH! 

GET  A  GOOD  NIGHT’S  SLEEP! 

A  Sip  of  KEMP’S  BALSAM  Soothes 
Throat  Irritation.  Pleasant  Tasting. 


KEMPS  BALSAM 


M-i/UUTAT/ON 

•  'With' 

luiicura 

^Soop  oTui  OUuwerit 

SWRIE  Each  FREE:-'CimCURA',DEPr.R5.MAL0£N,  MASS. 


LOOK  OUT! 


No  matter  what  you  are  buying — 
seed,  fertilizer,  young  trees,  a 
milking  machine,  a  radio,  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  a  tractor,  a  binder,  a  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  household  supplies, 
electrical  appliances,  poultry  sup¬ 
plies,  and  what  have  you,  do  it  in 
a  business  like  way.  Get  zdl  the 
literature  you  can  on  advertised 
merchandise.  It  has  weathered  the 
test.  To  read  about  it,  will  open 
your  eyes  to  the  newest  and  latest 
developments.  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  accepts  advertising 
only  of  reliable  merchandise.  You 
can  depend  upon  it  with  the  ut¬ 
most  confidence.  Look  out  for  un¬ 
known  products. 


beoutifiil  guide  mop  A 
of  Neui  Myk  City. 
ftaies  from  |260ForfM<e 

Hotel  tmpipe 

BROAQUIAV  STREET,  N.Y. 


BUILD  YOUR  OWN 

Slotv  Speed  Wind  Charger 

from  old  anto  generator.  We  show  yon  now 
Make  money  building  for  others.  Light  your  bnild- 
inga  and  play  radio.  Dime  brings  complete  plans 
and  catalog,  with  20  other  generator  changes. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  dime  refunded. 
LEJAY  MAMUFACTURINA  CO., 
1462W.  Lake  St..  Minnaapeli*.  Minnesota 


lAINT  WITHOUT  OIL! 

1  CUTS  COST  IN  HALF:  Don’t  buy  any 
paint  until  you  have  tried  this  free  trial  padc- 
age  of  POwpRPAINT.  Just  add  watar. 


|V 

H  Quiddy  makes  a  high-quality  paint — waahabla, 
weather-proof,  durable  for  outade  or  inside  uaa. 
Sticks  to  any  surface,  wood,  brick,  stone  stucoo , 
plaster.  Spreads,  I  ooks  and  lasts  L^e  oil  paint.  If  yoo 
need  paint  cut  out  and  write  today,  p  R  F  F  TEaT 

A.  L.  RICE.  INC.  DAf^lg  A^C  ■ 
253G  North  St..  Adams.  N.Y  rAwKAvUb  I 
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CRUISE  HITS  of  193 

^a'd  tke  /laLei 

via  S.S.  OCTORARA  S.S.  JUNIATA 

NATURE’S  ROUTE  TO  AND  FROM  THE  WEST 

A  Great  Lakes  cruise  has  glam¬ 
our.  Heighten  that  glamour 
with  modern  ship  luxury  and 
you  begin  to  get  the  meaning  of 
a  Great  Lakes  Transit  cruise.  For 
the  Great  Lakes  Transit  Corpora¬ 
tion  offers  you  the  cruise  hits  of 
1936.  Only  the  comfort  and  the 
iTixury  of  the  superbly  appointed 
S.  S.  OCTORARA  or  the  S.  S. 
JUNIATA  can  give  you  the  full 
measure  of  superlative  joy  that 
abounds  in  an  inland  cruise.  De¬ 
cide  now  to  combine  this  luxury 
with  t  ie  picturesque  grandeur 
for  which  the  2230  mile  route 
through  the  Great  Lakes  is  fa¬ 
mous  and  for  eight  days  this 
summer  you  will  have  LIVED 
....  a  guest  of  a  world  re¬ 
nowned  host,  The  Great  Lakes 
Transit  Corporation. 

Include  the  Great  Lakes  in  your 
vacation  plans.  Your  agent  can 
easily  arrange  for  your  entire 
passage  with  convenient  railway 
connections. 

FOR  RESERVATIONS  CON¬ 
SULT  YOUR  TRAVEL  OR 
RAILWAY  AGENT  — NO  ONE 
CAN  SERVE  YOU  BETTER 

GREAT  LAKES  TRANSIT  CORPORATION 

J.  F.  Condon,  Passenger  Traffic  Mgr. 

120  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo  (Niagara  Falls)  Cleveland  Detroit 
Mackinac  Island  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Houghton  Duluth 
Automobiles  Carried  Between  All  Ports. 
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prints  25c.  Prints  3c  each.  Uel.uxe 
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Highest  grade  and  lowe.st  price  yarns  in 
YAKmIN  America.  Sendfor  400  FREE  samples.  Yarn 
iniVlIU  Nnvfiitv  Co.  (42-BR)  N.  9th  St.,  Phila,  Pa. 


CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Moving  j) 

If  you  are,  you  I 

will  want  the  address  on  I 
your  paper  changed.  On  I 
a  postal  card  or  by  letter  " 
write  us  your  old  and 
your  new  address. 


Aunt  Janet’s  Garden 

Plant  for  Pood  and  Pleasure 


Now  comes  the  real  business  of 
planting  those  seeds  which  were 
ordered  back  in  February.  Yet  there 
is  still  time  left  to  fill  in  the  gaps  where 
oversight  left  out  something  import¬ 
ant.  Just  to  make  sure  that  my  cellar 
shelves  will  be  filled  with  the  needful 
vegetables  and  fruits,  I’ll  do  a  little 
more  figuring  right  now. 

The  nutrition  specialists  tell  us  that 
we  should  have  one  serving  a  week  of 
the  following  greens.  In 
order  to  provide  this  for  a 
twelve  months’  period,  al¬ 
low  for  each  person,  6  feet 
of  greens,  either  beet, 
chard,  kale  or  New  Zea¬ 
land  spinach.  Other  va¬ 
rieties  of  spinach  require 
25  feet  of  space.  Broccoli 
would  take  12  feet.  These 
amounts  allow  quarts 
of  greens  per  person  to  be  canned  for 
winter  use. 

I  must  plant  enough  lettuce  to  serve 
at  least  4  times  a  week  —  this  requires 
2  plantings  of  12  feet  each.  Cabbage 
used  raw  once  or  twice  a  week  calls  for 
40  feet.  This  would  also  allow  for 
about  30  pounds  of  cabbage  to  be  stor¬ 
ed  either  as  heads  or  made  into  sauer¬ 
kraut. 

Tomatoes  are  tremendously  import¬ 
ant  from  a  health  point  of  view;  so  I 
shall  plan  to  give  them  space  if  some 
other  things  have  to  be  curtailed. 
Grown  people  need  them  3  or  4  times 
a  week.  Forty  feet  of  space  would  al¬ 
low  this  amount,  including  18  quarts 
per  adult,  canned  for  winter  use. 

Children  need  tomatoes  seven  times 
a  week  and  for  each  child  75  feet  is  es¬ 
timated,  with  30  quarts  canned  includ¬ 
ed  for  each  child.  In  order  to  get  green 
peas  once  a  week,  it  will  take  three 
plantings  of  20  feet  each,  4%  quarts  to 
be  canned  for  each  person;  snap  beans 
once  a  week,  two  plantings  of  20  feet 
each,  41/4  quarts  for  canning;  carrots 
once  a  week,  used  raw  often,  three 
plantings  of  15  feet  each  with  18 
pounds  for  storing;  onions  once  a  week, 
25  feet  with  18  pounds  for  storing; 
corn  once  a  week,  3  plantings  of  25 
feet  each,  414  quarts  for  canning. 

In  order  to  have  one  of  the  root 
crops  three  times  a  week  as  desired, 
allow  25  feet  of  rutabagas  or  turnips, 
2  plantings  of  20  feet  each  of  beets,  12 
feet  of  parsnips,  and  3  hills  of  squash. 
This  allows  for  storing  one  bushel  of 
beets.  To  allow  for  potatoes  once  a 
day  throughout  the  year,  200  to  400 
feet  per  person  should  be  planted;  this 
permits  storing  3  bushels.  Eighty  to 
100  feet  of  beans  for  drying  should  be 
planted;  this  allows  30  pounds  per  per¬ 
son. 

This  looks  like  a  tremendous  garden, 
as  indeed  it  would  be,  but  at  the  same 
Lime  it  provides  for  a  large  and  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  the  family’s  living. 

My  simple  method  of  planting  garden 
is  something  like  this :  after  the  garden 
is  plowed,  and  the  stable  m^ure  is 
disked  in,  it  is  then  carefully  raked  and 
all  lumps  pounded  out  with  the  back 
of  the  rake.  Since  I  do  not  trust  my 
eye  for  straight  lines  I  use  a  piece  of 
stout  twine  or  small  rope  as  a  marker, 
fastening  down  both  ends  with  stakes. 
I  then  put  down  a  light  line  of  complete 
fertilizer  which  I  rake  in,  straddling  the 
rake  over  the  marker  so  that  the  line 
is  kept  straight.  Then  with  the  end 
of  the  rake  or  hoe  handle  I  make  a 
light  trench  and  proceed  to  plant  the 
seeds  according  to  instructions  on  the 
packet.  For  the  larger  seeds,  I  may 
pinch  them  up  in  bunches  of  four  or 
five  seeds  and  space  them  in  hills.  For 
the  very  small  seeds,  I  usually  mix 
them  with  fine  soil  and  sprinkle  the 


mixture  from  a  corner  of  the  seed  en¬ 
velope,  then  press  them  in  with  the  back 
of  the  hoe  or  with  a  board.  This  press¬ 
ing  in  is  very  importafit  as  it  helps  the 
seeds  to  germinate. 

Very  precious  seeds  or  those  which 
have  to  be  started  early,  I  always  plant 
in  pots  or  flats.  Some  of  them  are 
ready  to  transplant  by  the  time  the 
outdoor  garden  is  planted. 

A  simple  device  for  starting  seeds  is 
called  a  “grandmother”. 
It  is  really  a  common, 
porous  brick  with  as  deep 
soil  as  it  will  hold  on  its 
flat  side.  The  edges  of 
the  soil  must  be  beveled 
so  that  it  does  not  break 
away  easily.  In  this  soil 
may  be  planted  fine  seeds, 
the  brick  stood  in  a  pan 
of  water  which  comes 
about  half-way  up  the  depth  of  the 
brick.  This  does  away  with  watering 
which  only  washes  up  fine  seeds  and 
keeps  the  soil  consistently  damp.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  are  well  started, 
they  are  then  pricked  off  into  larger 
pans  or  boxes. 

The  bulk  of  my  flowers  for  cutting 
always  go  into  the  vegetable  garden, 
where  they  are  more  easily  taken  care 
of  than  in  the  border.  The  gladioli 
are  also  planted  in  the  vegetable  gar¬ 
den  because  they  have  a  naughty  way 
of  lopping  over  in  the  beds.  I  also  use 
the  vegetable  garden  for  growing  per¬ 
ennials  and  biennials  their  first  year 
when  getting  them  ready  to  bloom.  It 
is  better  for  the  plants  and  the  borders 
look  better,  too. 


Fight  Cancer 

N  AN  effort  to  prevent  the  tragedy 
of  cancer  sufferers  whose  misery 
might  be  avoided  if  they  had  known  in 


Bib  and  Tray  Cloth  Set  No.  B-3625 

is  attractive  and  practical,  because  it 
may  be  laundered  frequently .  The  ma¬ 
terial  is  unbleached  cotton  ivith  boil- 
proof  red  cotton  included  for  embroid¬ 
ery.  Tie  strings  and  hook  are  also  in 
the  package.  Price  65c.  Order  from 
Embroidery  Department,  American 
Agricultu'i'ist,  10  NoHh  Cherry  Street, 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 
Below:  Kit  No.  B-3615  contains  boil- 
proof  green,  red,  orange,  blue,  brown, 
beige  and  unbleached  crochet  cotton  to 
complete  six  napkin  rings.  Hook,  bone 
rings  and  directions  for  working  are  al¬ 
so  included  in  the  kit.  Price  of  kit  com¬ 
plete —  65c.  Order  from  Embroidery 
Department,  American  .Agriculturist, 
10  North  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie, 
Neiv  York. 
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"  Roots 

The  farm  was  all  run  down,  he  said; 
He  guessed  he’d  sell  it  and  go  find, 
instead, 

A  city  job.  .  .  . 

But  he  was  country  bred. 

He  found  the  job  —  and  wages  good. . . . 
But  there  were  always  some  things 
that  he  could 
Not  quite  forget  — 

The  greenness  of  a  wood. 

After  the  April  thunder  showers, 

An  old  stone  wall,  with  trailing  passion¬ 
flowers  — 

Like  a  mirage 

They  blurred  the  city’s  towers. 

But,  once  transplanted,  this  strange  soil 
Held  fast  his  roots.  The  quicksand  of 
his  toil 

Would  not  release 
Its  fragile  human  spoil. 

And  sons  and  daughters  bound  him  fast 
To  city  ways.  .  .  .  Until  it  seemed  at 
last 

No  tie  remained, 

No  kinship  to  the  past. 

Yet  .  .  .  when  an  April  thunder  storm 
Broke  yesterday,  a  tall  lad  grasped  his 
arm 

And  said,  “Grand-dad  .  .  . 

You  know  .  .  .  rd  like  a  farm!” 

— Jessie  Wilmore  Murton. 


time,  the  New  York  City  Cancer  Com¬ 
mittee  supplies  free  information  which 
the  general  public  needs.  They  tell  the 
danger  signals  of  cancer,  the  proper 
methods  of  treatment  and  list  the  hos¬ 
pitals  and  clinics  where  cancer  treat¬ 
ments  can  be ,  secured.  They  print  a 
“Quarterly  review”,  the  April  1st  issu? 
of  which  contains  articles  by  lead¬ 
ing  physicians  well  experienced  in  can¬ 
cer  work.  The  Committee  is  dependent 
upon  voluntary  contributions  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  their  work.  For  $1.00  theji 
offer  a  package  of  10  package  labels 
and' a  year’s  subscription  to  the  Quar¬ 
terly  review.  Subscriptions  or  contri¬ 
butions  should  be  sent  to  the  American 
Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer,  150 
E.  83rd  St.,  New  York  City. 


Making  Your  Pattern  Fit 

{Continued  from  Page  20) 
rather  than  alter  the  neckline.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  neckline  also  is  too  small, 
the  bodice  front  or  back  may  be  made 
larger  by  adding  a  strip  of  the  desired 
width  to  the  straight  edge  which  lies 
on  the  center  fold  of  the  goods.  K 
both  the  neckline  and  bust  line  are  too 
large,  make  the  pattern  smaller  by 
folding  over  this  straight  edge. 

By  getting  an  understanding  of  these 
fundamental  principles  in  fitting  pat¬ 
terns  before  laying  them  on  the  goods, 
many  of  the  trials  of  home  dress-mak¬ 
ing  will  be  removed.  No  material 
should  be  cut  until  you  are  satisfied 
that  the  paper  pattern  fits.  In  doing 
this,  remember  that  most  patterns  rep¬ 
resent  only  half  of  the  garment  and 
that  the  line  representing  the  centei 
front  or  back  of  the  figure  should  b( 
kept'  there  when  measuring. 

Editor’s  Note  ;  This  is  the  first  of  o 
series  on  dressmaking.  The  next  one 
will  appear  in  an  early  issue.  We  sug¬ 
gest  that  as  the  articles  appear,  you 
save  them  all  for  future  reference. 


Courage 

Never  demand  that  Life  grant  to  you 
Only  the  honey  and  bramble  dew. 
Better  you  ask,  nay,  even  beg 
A  heady  drink  from  bitterness’  keg. 
If  the  brew  be  strong, 

If  the  draught  be  deep. 

There’s  never  a  mountain  of  misery  too 
steep 

For  you  to  climb  to  the  upper  rim. 
And  find  a  new  world  over  the  brim. 

— Lois  Bryson  O’Connor, 
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Johnny  Steinbrugger,  the  boy  who  h-as  had  21  operations  and  more  coming. 


God  A^nswers  Johnny*s  Prayer 


SINCE  we  published  “A  Letter 
From  Johnny”  in  the  November 
9th  issue  of  American  Agriculturist, 
Johnny  has  kept  in  touch  with  us. 
He  has  been  having  plenty  of  ups 
and  downs,  but  in  spite  of  more  op¬ 
erations  and  sicknesses,  he  says  he 
has  become  quite  a  “poultry  man”. 
Through  the  generosity  of  Howard 
Finger,  of  Sunny  Brook  Farm,  and 
“Mr.  Green  of  Waldorf  Farms”, 
Chatham,  .Johnny  got  started  with 
some  chicks.  Also,  he  bought  some 
with  $8.00  he  earned  painting  Xmas 
cards,  and  now  has  a  total  of  86 
chicks.  That’s  a  good  start  for  an 
I  I  year  old  boy  who  has  had  2i  op¬ 
erations.  However,  he  is  having  a 
hard  time  “keeping  up  with  the  feed 
bill”,  as  his  Dad  has  lost  his  job,  and 
jobs  are  scarce  these  days.  Read 
Johnny’s  letter,  and  then  we  will  tell 
you  how  God  answered  one  of  his 
prayers : 

Delmar,  N.  Y., 
RFD  1. 

Dear  Editor  EkI: 

I  don’t  no  what  church  you  go  to  or 
either  do  I  care,  long  as  its  the  one  and 
only  God;  but  would  you  please  the 
minute  you  read  this  letter  close  your 
eyes  tite  and  say  please  God  make 
Johnny’s  dad  be  able  to  get  the  licence 
so  he  can  get  the  dairy  job  in  Shodock 
Landing.  Gee,  it’s  awful  to  get  a  job. 
Dad  walked  9  miles  yesterday  after  a 
job  on  a  privae  estate  and  guess 
what?  He  said  dad  was  too  young. 
He  is  40.  He  almost  got  on  his  nees 
and  said  he  was  big  and  strong,  but 
no  he  wanted  a  man  about  50  or  60. 
Dad  was  so  down  hearted  walking  back 
in  the  cold  rain.  He  had  chills  all 

night. 

Now  another  man  wants  a  honest 
reliable  man  to  drive  a  milk  truck  to 
Troy.  Dad  let  his  license  run  out  last 
year,  so  its  goner  cost  five  bucks  but 
If  God  was  backing  us,  don’t  you  see? 
Dh  we  cant  fail.  Gee  we  would  get 
*40.00  a  month,  milk  wood  house  elec- 
potatoes  apples  and  garden  spot, 
forget  Ed,  teU  God  I  couldnt 
it  now  count  of  the  chicks  are  6 


weeks  old.  I  ain’t  even  got  no  feed 
and  they’ll  die.  Oh  gee  sometimes  I 
wish  I  was  dead  so  mabe  things  will 
always  be  bad.  Anyhow  I  got  only  9 
more  weeks  and  I  got  to  go  back  for 
more  operations. 

P.  S.  gee  my  dads  a  swell  guy  Ed.  He 
is  goner  walk  14  miles  tomorrow  after 
this  job.  God’s  got  to  hear  him,  ain’t 
he  Ed,  when  he  is  such  a  swellest  dad 
ever? 

Well,  we  at  once  decided  that  the 
above  picture  of  Johnny,  which  we 
had  asked  him  to  send  us  some  time 
ago  for  publication,  was  worth  $5.00, 
so  we  sent  him  a  check  by  the  next 
mail. 

Three  days  later,  we  got  this  let¬ 
ter  back  from  Johnny: 

Dear  Editor  Eld: 

How  can  I  thank  you  and  God  for 
being  so  good  to  me.  I  want  to  tell 
you  something.  That  made  me  so 
happy  my  heart  almost  bust.  Dad  went 
after  the  job  o.k.  but  after  walking  the 
12  miles  he  was  so  tired  he  had  to 
phone  the  man;  but  the  man  had  some 
one  else  after  the  job  and  so  dad  had 
to  walk  back  but  last  night  we  was  all 
in  bed  when  the  bright  light  shine  in 
the  window,  and  the  farmer  was  there. 
After  we  come  down  we  couldn’t  see 
cause  the  lights  is  shut  oif  and  we  have 
only  1  lanteran.  The  man  kept  saying 
“I  can’t  imderstand  it  but  something 
kept  forcing  me  to  come  and  see  the 
man  that  walked  so  far.”  I  knew  what 
it  was.  It  was  God  making  him  come. 
He  said  he’ed  talk  it  over  with  the  for- 
man  and  let  dad  know  in  a  day  or  too. 

Gee,  Ed,  I  got  to  send  your  .letter  to 
my  little  minister  who  use  to  comfort 
me  and  come  most  days  at  the  hospital. 
I  only  hope  God  makes  me  worth  all 
the  nice  things  folks  do  for  me,  and  Ed 
I  bet  God  don’t  mind  cause  I  pray  for 
my  chickens  to  be  fine  so  I  can  win  a 
prize  at  the  4-H  fellowship  club. 
Sometimes  I  think  I  want  to  get  on  top 
too  bad,  so  I  get  so  many  setbacks. 
Thanks  a  heap  for  everything. 

Truly,  Johnny. 

All  we’ve  got  to  say  is  that  we 
hope  Johnny’s  dad  will  get  that  job 


or  that  another  one  will  turn  up 
which  will  give  Johnny  the  life  he 
craves  —  that  of  a  real  farm  boy. 


Buy  a  Buddy  Poppy 

Due  to  present  economic  conditions 
and  consequent  heavy  calls  for  help. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  urge  the  us¬ 
ual  support  from  public  in  purchasing 
Buddy  Poppies  during  the  week  of 
Memorial  Day.  While  in  previous  years 
these  have  been  made  by  patients  in 
government  hospitals,  this  year  the 
work  has  been  extended  to  allow  needy, 
unemployed  ex-service  men  to  work  on 
them.  The  entire  proceeds  of  the  sale 
will  be  devoted  to  relief  work,  a  portion 
going  as  heretofore  to  National  Home 
for  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Ex-servioe 
Men, 


Women  from  AU  World  at 
Washington 

One  thousand  rural  women  from 
every  comer  of  the  globe  will  be  in 
Washington,  June  1-6,  for  the  Trien¬ 
nial  Conference  of  The  Associated 
Country  Women  of  the  World.  This  or¬ 
ganization,  which  has  over  one  million 
rural  women  as  members,  is  organized 
in  30  countries  and  embraces  83  na¬ 
tional,  provincial,  or  State  organiza¬ 
tions,  including  many  State  Federations 
of  Home  Bureaus  in  the  United  States. 
Delegates  are  expected  from  England, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  Kenya,  New 
Zealand,  Austraha,  Germany,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Canada,  Finland,  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia,  HoUand,  Bulgaria,  India,  EJston- 
ia,  Palestine,  and  Nairobi. 


Y  urn,  Y  tun 

Your  editorial  about  oyster  stews  sure¬ 
ly  brought  back  memories  of  bygone  days. 
We  live  about  eight  miles  from  James¬ 
town,  N.  Y.,  and  I  remember  when  we 
drove  real  often  to  do  our  “trading.” 
Many  times  when  we  were  ready  to  start 
home,  my  father  would  get  a  qtiart  of 
oysters  and  a  big  bag  of  oyster  crackers, 
like  you  spoke  of,  and  the  ride  home  was 
made  more  pleasant  by  knowing  how 
good  the  “stew”  would  taste  for  supper. 

We  hope  we  will  hear  from  Jared  Van 
Wagenen  often  in  the  future.  He  sure  has 
a  way  all  his  own  of  expressing  things. 

— F.  E.  T.,  New  York. 


F  OR  over  twenty-five 
years,  Karo  Syrup  has 
been  the  ‘‘Favorite 
Table  Syrup  of  Am¬ 
erica’’  —  used  by  mil¬ 
lions  of  housewives  as 
a  spread  on  pancaJkes, 
waffles,  hot  biscuits, 
etc.,  as  well  ais  a  sweet¬ 
ener  in  cakes,  pies  and 
desserts.  Always  de¬ 
licious,  wholesome  and 
nutritious,  Karo  has 
steadily  maintained  its 
position  as  a  household 
necessity. 

P.  S.  Ask  your  doc¬ 
tor  about  Karo  for  the 
feeding  of  infants  and 
growing  children. 


Made  By 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 
17  Battery  Place,  N.  Y.  City. 
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HERE  IS  ANOTHER  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  Little  Bis -Heart  TALES 


The  hittle  Emigrants 


There  was  a  fragrance  of  spring 
in  the  air  as  we  journeyed  through 
the  woods  that  morning;  the  birds  were 
returning  joyoiisly,  and  life  was  up- 
springing  again,  after  the  long,  cold 
winter  in  Maine.  But  the  occasion  of 
our  trip  was  a  sad  one,  for  it  was  the 
day  that  pretty  Cerise  Grenier  was  to 
be  buried  up  at  the  old  squire’s  mills. 

We  boys  were  carrying  the  melodeon 
through  the  woods  on  hay  poles,  for 
Cousin  Theodora  was  to  play  at  the 
funeral. 

Even  then,  in  its  forty-eighth  year, 
the  wind  of  the  melodeon  was  good,  and 
it  was  still  in  great  demand  at  funerals 
among  the  poorer  people.  The  Gre¬ 
niers,  to  whose  house  we  were  going 
on  that  morning  in  May,  were  one  of 
three  French-Canadian  families  that 
lived  at  the  old  squire’s  hardwood-floor¬ 
ing  mills,  four  miles  from  the  old 
home  farm.  Cerise  had  been  an  at¬ 
tractive  girl,  only  seventeen  years  old 
when  she  died;  she  had  often  visited  at 
the  old  squire’s,  and  one  of  her  last 
requests  had  been  that  Theodora  should 
play  at  the  fimeral. 

Grandmother  Ruth  was  accompany¬ 
ing  us.  She  rode  with  the  girls  on  the 
double-seated  buckboard ;  Halstead 
drove  them  very  slowly  on  account  of 
the  rough  road.  Addison  and  I  plodded 
ahead  with  the  melodeon  on  poles. 

Hepaticas,  wake-robins  and  a  few 
violets  were  pushing  up  through  the 
winter-sodden  carpet  of  dead  leaves  on 
either  side  of  the  road.  Well  knowing 
how  bare  and  forlorn  the  little  new 
house  at  the  mills  would  look,  grand¬ 
mother  and  the  girls  stopped  frequent¬ 
ly  to  gather  bunches  of  the  wild  flow¬ 
ers. 

About  a  mile  below  the  mills,  where 
the  trail  crossed  Bean-pot  Brook,  the 
girls  and  Grandmother  Ruth  espied 
white  bloodroot  blossoms  in  such  pro¬ 
fusion  that  again  they  halted  the  buck- 
board  to  gather  fresh  bimches. 

Addison  and  I  were  entirely  willing 
to  rest,  and  so  we  set  down  the  me¬ 
lodeon  on  its  poles.  The  girls  wander¬ 
ed  so  far,  however,  and  were  gone  so 
long,  that  we  Anally  went  in  search  of 
them.  We  soon  saw  Ellen  running  to¬ 
ward  us. 

“We’ve  found  a  bee  tree!”  she  cried. 
“Grandmother  thinks  it’s  a  big  swarm. 
Perhaps  it’s  one  of  ours  that  got  away 
from  the  hives  last  summer.” 

With  Ellen  leading  the  way,  we  came 
presently  to  Theodora  and  grandmoth¬ 
er.  Their  arms  were  full  of  blossoms, 
and  they  stood  gazing  up  into  a  huge 
old  basswood  that  leaned  over  the  brook 
and  that  had  lodged  against  the  top  of 
a  large  swamp  maple  on  the  other 
side.  The  basswood  was  evidently  hol¬ 
low,  and  at  a  knot  hole  forty  feet  or 
more  from  the  ground  we  could  see  a 
thin  little  cloud  of  entering  and  depart¬ 
ing  bees. 

“Listen,”  Theodora  said;  and  when 
we  all  kept  quiet  we  could  plainly  hear 
a  faint  hum. 

Addison  brought  a  stone  from  the 
bed  of  the  brook  and  beat  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  with  it.  Immediately  the 
cloud  of  bees  darkened  and  the  hmn- 
ming  grew  more  distinct.  Before  long, 
too,  as  Addison  continued  to  thump  the 
tree,  two  or  three  bees  winged  their 
way  downward  and  poised  above  us,  as 
if  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  disturb¬ 
ance.  One  of  them  alighted  on  the 
bark  of  the  tree  and  crawled  up  the 
trunk. 

“What  a  queer-looking  bee!”  EUlen 
cried.  “Is  that  really  a  honeybee?  It 
is  bigger  and  whiter  than  ours  at 
home.” 

We  all  noticed  now  that  it  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  larger  than  our  Italians  and  native 
black  bees,  and  that  the  fine,  soft  down 


on  its  body  looked  white  in  the  sun¬ 
light.  It  was  evidently  not  a  hornet 
or  any  sort  of  bumblebee,  and  we  de¬ 
cided  that  it  must  be  a  honeybee  of  a 
new  variety. 

On  the  way  home,  after  the  funeral, 
Addison  went  to  the  bee  tree  again, 
and  cut  the  initial  letters  of  our  names 
on  the  trunk  of  it,  so  that,  if  others 
should  find  the  tree,  they  could  not 
claim  the  swarm. 


By  C.  A.  STEPHENS 


The  following  Sunday  afternoon,  af¬ 
ter  meeting,  the  old  squire  and  Addi¬ 
son  walked  up  to  Bean-pot  Brook  to 
have  a  quiet  look  at  this  new  variety 
of  bees.  They  succeeded  in  capturing 
several  of  them  and  brought  them  home 
in  a  bottle,  over  the  mouth  of  which 
they  had  tied  a  piece  of  gauze.  The  old 
squire  examined  them  with  a  magnify¬ 
ing  lens,  but  learned  nothing  more 
about  their  variety.  In  fact,  the  more 
closely  we  examined  the  bees  the  great¬ 
er  the  mystery  became. 

The  old  squire  knew  most  kinds  of 
bees,  but  he  had  never  seen  any  bees 
like  them.  They  were  larger  than 
Italian  bees,  and  the  dark  bands  be¬ 
tween  the  segments  or  rings  of  the 
abdomen  were  differently  shaded. 
Moreover,  the  down  with  which  they 
were  covered  was  of  a  peculiar  whitish 
color.  The  old  squire  thought  that  they 
might  be  hybrids,  but  frorti  what  two 
varieties  of  bees  they  originated  he 
could  not  even  guess. 

When  August  came  at  last,  we  all  set 
off  in  the  buckboard  one  afternoon  to 
capture  those  bees.  The  tree  was  so 
large  that  we  anticipated  some  little 
difficulty.  The  girls  and  grandmother, 
being  the  discoverers  of  the  tree,  were 
as  much  interested  as  any  of  us.  We 
took  axes,  ropes,  and  tin  buckets  for 
the  honeycomb,  and  also  bee  veils, 
gloves  and  a  hive  carefully  washed  out 
with  salt  and  water;  for  the  old  squire 
wished  very  much  to  secure  the  queen, 
or  at  least  some  queen  cells,  along  with 
a  part  of  the  swarm,  in  order  to  start  a 
colony  of  them  at  home.  There  was  no 
saying  what  possibilities  in  the  way  of 
honey  and  profit  might  result  from  do¬ 


mesticating  a  new  variety  of  bees  and 
selling  queens  or  nuclei  to  other  bee¬ 
keepers. 

As  I  have  said,  the  old  basswood 
leaned  over  the  brook,  and  had  lodged 
against  another  large  tree  on  the  other 
side,  but  it  was  so  big  and  tall  that  we 
gave  up  any  thought  of  climbing  it. 
The  only  other  course  was  to  cut  both 
trees,  let  them  fall,  and  then  do  what 
we  could  with  the  bees  on  the  ground. 
The  disadvantage  of  that  method  was 
that  the  shock  of  the  fall  was  likely 
to  smash  the  honeycombs,  to  mix  the 
honey  with  punk  and  dirt,  and  possibly 
to  enrage  the  bees  so  that  we  could 
not  handle  them  successfully.  How¬ 
ever,  we  decided  to  follow  that  course. 
Although  the  basswood  was  nearly  four 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  ground  it  was 
not  hard  to  cut,  for  the  wood  was 
half  rotten;  but  the  swamp  maple  on 
which  it  leaned  was  different.  Addison 
and  I  labored  at  it  with  axes  for  nearly 
half  an  hour  before  it  finally  fell,  tak¬ 
ing  the  basswood  down  with  it.  A 
smaller  tree  broke  the  fall,  and  the 
maple  and  the  basswood  came  to  the 
ground  slowly  and  gently. 

A  great  cloud  of  bees,  which  had 
come  out,  were  filling  the  place  with 
their  angry  hum.  But,  pulling  veils 
over  our  hats  and  protecting  our  hands 
with  gloves,  we  now  chopped  holes 
through  the  hollow  trunk  of  the  bass¬ 
wood,  split  out  sections  of  the  outer 
shell  and  exposed  the  combs.  There 
were  a  great  many  of  them,  and  they 
had  gone  downward  for  eight  or  ten 
feet;  indeed,  nearly  down  to  the  foot 
of  the  tree  the  rotten  wood  was  soak¬ 
ed  with  honey  that  had  dripped  from 
the  combs.  Evidently  the  bees  had 
been  there  for  many  years.  We  took 
out  five  bucketfuls  of  comb  honey,  some 
of  which  was  very  brown  and  as  thick 
as  tar. 

Meanwhile  the  old  squire  had  been 
looking  for  the  queen  bee;  although  he 
failed  to  find  her  in  the  wreck,  he  came 
upon  combs  that  contained  two  large 
capped  cells,  in  which  young  queens 
were  likely  to  be  hatched.  These,  with 
the  comb  and  a  considerable  amoimt 
of  the  honey,  we  arranged  in  the  hive 
that  we  had  brought,  and  then,  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  upper  part  of  the  hive  over  the 
shattered  trunk  of  the  basswood,  we  in¬ 
duced  a  quart  or  more  of  the  bees  to 
enter — enough  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  new  colony.  We  then  closed  the  hive 
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S^Song  Q^ihe 


WITH  all  this  talk  weTe  bearin’ 
now  about  the  way  we  all 
should  plow  our  hilly  land  so  that 
the  rain  won’t  wash  the  dirt  all 
down  the  drain,  you’d  think  that 
plowin’  round  and  round,  instead 
of  goin’  up  and  down,  was  a  new 
stunt  that  had  just  been  discover¬ 
ed  by  some  college  men.  That 
doesn’t  sound  *so  good  for  us.  It 
makes  it  look  as  if  we’d  just  dis¬ 
covered  that  rain  waters  run  down¬ 
hill  and  so  our  land’s  begun  to 
wash  down  off  the  hill,  and  hence 
it  soon  will  be  down  by  the  fence. 

But  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  man 
who  is  the  hero  of  that  clan  now 
called  the  Democrats,  was  not  just 
one  more  candidate  but  got  a  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  good  farmer,  and  he 
knew  how  he  could  plow  up  his 
hills  so  he  could  keep  black  dirt  on 
them  ten  inches  deep.  Tom  wrote 
a  letter  to  a  friend  and  said  that 
he  had  put  an  end  to  all  his 
troubles,  and  had  found  that  when 
he  plowed  his  furrows  round  in¬ 
stead  of  up  and  down,  the  mud 
could  not  be  washed  by  any  flood. 
And  all  the  water  stayed  there,  for 


the  furrow  made  a  reservoir.  So  if  you’ve  got  a  hilly  field  and  don’t  want  it  to 
stop  its  yield,  just  put  a  stop  to  all  your  fears  by  goin’  back  a  hundred  years 
and  take  a  tip  from  Tom,  by  gosh,  and  plow  those  hills  so  they  won’t  wa.sh ! 


The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Corner 


Few  departments  have  proven  more 
popular  than  the  Amateur  Poet’s  Corner. 
Because  of  the  number  of  contributions, 
we  do  not  acknowledge  poems  or  return 
those  not  published. 

Here  is  a  restatement  of  the  rules.  The 
limit  in  length  is  sixteen  (16)  lines,  and 
poem  must  be  original  and  written  by  an 
amateur.  $2.00  will  be  paid  to  the  author 
of  each  one  printed. 

Prize  winners  are  ineligible  to  compete 
in  the  future. 


A  Promise 

What  a  fraud  is  April’s  sunshine! 
Yesterday,  she  smiled  on  all 
While  today,  fur  coat  and  mittens 
Can’t  keep  out  the  North  wind’s  squall. 

Yesterday,  green  shoots  were  peeping 
From  the  flowerbeds  by  my  door. 
Now,  I  see  a  pearly  blanket 
And  can  hear  bold  Boreas’  roar. 

But  I  can’t  forget  the  promise 
Of  the  sunshine,  yesterday. 

That  the  frost  will  soon  be  routed 
By  the  cheery  blithesome  May. 

— Victoria  H.  Burt, 

R.D.  1,  Tally,  N.  Y. 


and  carried  it  to  the  lumber  road,  where 
we  had  left  the  buckboard. 

The  girls  and  Grandmother  Ruth, 
who  had  stood  at  a  distance  behind  tree 
trunks,  had  to  muffle  themselves  and 
protect  their  faces  and  hands  as  best 
they  could,  for  furious  bees,  scenting 
the  buckets  of  sweets,  followed  us. 
Some,  indeed,  pursued  us  as  far  as  the 
road,  where  they  made  matters  lively 
for  the  horses.  We  got  away  in  haste; 
but  several  bees  followed  us  all  the 
way  home  and  buzzed  about  the  hive 
after  we  had  set  it  imder  the  bee  shed. 

The  old  squire  watched  this  small 
colony  closely.  Night  and  morning  he 
was  out  in  the  garden  observing  it;  he 
felt  sure  that  the  bees  were  great 
honey  gatherers.  Was  it  some  new  va¬ 
riety  of  honeybee  that  had  sprxmg  up 
by  chance?  People  who  kept  bees 
came  from  a  distance  to  see  them,  and 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  speculation 
whence  they  had  come  or  how  they  had 
originated. 

It  was  late  in  the  season  for  bringing 
forward  a  new  colony  that  would  be 
strong  enough  to  survive  a  Maine  win¬ 
ter,  for  by  mid-August  most  of  the 
honey-bearing  flowers  are  dry.  So  the 
old  squire  fed  the  foundlings  with  sugar 
and  water,  in  a  shallow  pan,  and  pro¬ 
tected  them  from  our  other  bees  by  his 
“bee  tent,”  made  of  mosquito  netting. 
For  some  reason,  perhaps  on  account 
of  the  change,  or  because  the  summer 
was  so  far  advanced,  the  two  queen 
cells,  much  to  the  old  gentleman’s  dis¬ 
appointment,  did  not  grow  properly: 
and  as  a  last  resort  he  introduced  a 
young  Italian  queen  into  the  new  hive. 

Her  youthful  Italian  majesty  began 
at  once  to  lay,  and  during  September 
young  worker  bees  appeared  in  large 
numbers.  The  newcomers,  however, 
were  Italian  bees,  pure  and  simple,  not 
a  bit  different  from  any  other  Italians. 
One  by  one  the  young  Italians  took  the 
places  of  the  mysterious  strangers,  who 
gradually  disappeared.  When  the  next 
season  opened  there  was  a  prosperous 
Italian  colony  with  no  sign  that  it  had 
ever  been  anything  different. 


Whence  those  bees  had  come  to  the 
old  basswood  on  Bean-pot  Brook  re¬ 
mained  a  mystery  for  five  years.  By 
that  time  I  had  become  a  young  peda¬ 
gogue,  and  had  got  a  winter  school  to 
teach  in  a  district  known  as  Bagd^. 
about  five  miles  east  of  the  old  squire  s. 

Why  it  was  called  Bagdad  I  was 
never  able  to  learn.  It  certainly  bore 
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little  resemblance  to  the  once  splendid 
capital  of  the  caliphs.  There  were  only 
five  families  in  the  district,  and  only 
seventeen  pupils,  all  told.  The  wages 
were  meagre,  but  at  the  age  of  eigh¬ 
teen  I  was  glad  of  the  chance  to  try 
my  hand  at  teaching — even  in  a  small 
way.  I  boarded  a  week  at  a  time  at 
the  various  farmhouses  and  shivered 
through  the  winter  nights  in  all  five  of 
the  damp,  cold  spare-room  beds. 

The  first  night  that  I  was  at  the 
Silvers’  house,  Mrs.  Silver  set  a  gener¬ 
ous  platterful  of  honey  in  the  comb  on 
the  supper  table  in  honor  of  the  school¬ 
master’s  arrival.  I  naturally  inquired 
whether  their  bees  were  wintering 
well.  Mrs.  Silver  replied  that  a  colony 
or  two  nearly  always  failed  to  live 
through  the  winter. 

“My  bees  have  always  been  a  little 
tender,’’  she  added,  “ever  since  we 
crossed  them  ten  years  ago  with  a 
swarm  of  Holy-Land  bees.  They  gath¬ 
er  honey  better’n  most  bees,  but  the 
trouble  is  they  often  winter-kill.’’ 

“Holy-Land  bees?”  I  asked.  “What 
kind  of  bees  are  they,  and  where  do 
they  come  from?” 

And  that  question  brought  out  an 
interesting  piece  of  information  that  I 
was  not  slow  to  connect  with  our  long¬ 
standing  mystery  at  the  old  squire’s. 

Mrs.  Silver  was  the  daughter  of  old 
Capt.  Judah  H.  White  of  Portland, 
Maine.  For  many  years  the  captain 
had  made  voyages  in  his  bafk  Chris¬ 
tiania  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
often  loaded  with  molasses  and  sugar 
for  Mediterranean  ports,  sometimes  to 
Constantinople,  Smyrna  and  Beirut, 
sometimes  to  C5rpri4^  with  a  call  at 
Jaffa,  the  port  of  Jerusalem.  In  those 
days  of  the  roving  Yafikee  marine  full 
cargoes  from  abroad  were  not  always 
to  be  had,  and  on”  the  homeward  voy¬ 
age  Capt.  White  had  at  times  carried 
small  companies  of  pilgrims  from  Jaffa 
to  Naples,  Rome  or  Genoa. 

On  one  of  his  very  last  voyages  he 
had  taken  on  board  a  party  of  fifty  or 
more  religious  itinerants  from  Pales¬ 
tine.  A  fatal  disease,  cholera  perhaps, 
had  broken  out  among  his  passengers, 
and  nearly  half  of  them  had  died.  The 
captain  had  been  held  up  at  Genoa  for 
a  month  while  the  bark  was  being  dis¬ 
infected. 

Among  the  few  effects  of  the  dead 
pilgrims  not  cast  overboard  had  been  a 
curiously  fashioned  hive,  containing 
bees  from  the  neighborhood  of  Jaffa, 
which  were  being  transported  to  Italy. 
The  captain  had  brought  it  all  the  way 
home  to  Portland,  and  had  given  it  to 
his  daughter  when  she  came  home  to 
visit.  She  had  taken  it  up  to  the  farm 
at  Bagdad. 

These  Holy-Land  bees,  Mrs.  Silver 
assured  me,  were  of  a  whitish  color, 
and  a  little  larger  than  Italian  bees. 
As  time  passed  they  had  crossed  with 
the  native  bees;  and  the  resulting  hy¬ 
brids  were  even  whiter  than  the  Ori¬ 
entals.  She  said,  too,  that  time  and 
again  swarms  of  the  hybrids  had  escap¬ 
ed  to  the  woods. 

We  therefore  considered  it  as  almost 
certain  that  the  colony  of  large,  whit¬ 
ish  bees  that  grandmother  and  the  girls 
discovered  in  the  old  basswood  on 
Bean-Pot  Brook  had  sprung  from  that 
far-borne  colony  from  Asia  Minor. 


“Yeah,  hut  don’t  you  know  that  stuff 
ts  unconstitutional  ?  ” — J udge. 


* 


Flowers  for  Everybody 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
pests  which  trouble  phlox.  For  pure 
pleasure  in  fine  color  and  form,  I 
should  always  want  columbine  and 
painted  daisy  (pyrethrum).  The  newer 
hybridized  forms  remind  me  of  nothing 
so  much  as  royal  ladies  of  the  court, 
for  they  are  stately  and  beautiful. 

Speaking  of  stateliness,  the  lily  is 
just  that.  I  do  not  believe  that  all  lilies 
should  be  attempted  by  people  who 
want  quick  and  easy  results.  The  Re¬ 
gale  lily  adapts  itself  easily  to  most 
conditions.  The  speciosum  lilies,  both 
the  rose-colored  and  the  white,  belong 
in  the  “easy-to-grow”  class.  The  tiger 
takes  first  place  in  this  class,  because 
it  takes  care  of  itself  in  almost  any  sun¬ 
ny  situation. 

Old-fashioned  lemon  or  day  lilies  are 
also  “easy-to-grow,”  blooming  at  the 
same  time  as  iris.  The  new’^er  varieties 
of  the  day  lily  are  marvelous  to  behold 
with  their  range  of  colors  and  shorter 
stems.  The  Madonna  is  another  lily 
which  should  appear  in  every  garden. 
It  blooms  at  the  same  time  as  delphin¬ 
ium,  and  is  followed  by  the  Regale 


which  in  turn  is  followed  by  the  spec¬ 
iosum  and  tiger  lilies. 

In  planning  the  arrangement  of  flow¬ 
ers  in  a  border,  the  tallest  ones  should 
go  in  the  back,  the  lowest  in  front,  and 
the  medium  ones  in  between  according 
to  their  height.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  plants  should  be  in  straight 
rows  in  the  border,  but  that  they  should 
be  arranged  in  what  the  landscape  ar¬ 
chitects  call  “drifts.”  A  drift  is  an  ir¬ 
regularly  shaped  mass,  usually  larger 
at  one  end  than  the  other.  By  planning 
out  the  garden  border  on  paper  and 
arranging  these  drifts  according  to 
their  season  of  bloom,  their  color  and 
their  height,  then  you  can  visualize 
how  your  border  should  appear  at  a 
given  time  during  the  blooming  season. 

In  fact,  a  good  way  to  start  is  with 
a  list  of  your  favorite  flowers,  write 
down  their  blooming  time,  then  station 
them  in  the  border  so  that  there  will 
be  masses  of  bloom  here  and  there  all 
through  the  season.  Then  check  up  to 
see  that  no  tall  plants  are  placed  in 
front  of  low  ones,  and  that  nearby 
colors  do  not  clash. 

With  this  framework  of  perennials, 
the  vacant  spots  can  be  filled  with  an- 
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nuals.  Sow  dwarf  nasturtium  seeds  or 
ageratum  between  the  spring  bulbs; 
transplant  cosmos  and  marigolds 
among  the  clumps  of  lilies  or  other 
early  flowering  tall  perennials  whose 
stalks  become  unsightly.  Transplant 
zinnias  and  petunias  into  the  section  of 
intermediate  height. 

There  are  many  other  wonderful  an¬ 
nuals  but  we  are  trying  to  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  those  that  are  “easy-to-grow.” 
If  I  were  limited  to  three  annuals,  my 
choice  would  be  petunias,  zinnias  and 
marigolds.  There  is  enough  variety  in 
color  and  in  form  in  these  three  flower 
families  to  keep  a  house  and  garden 
full  from  midsummer  to  frost.  If  I  had 
to  limit  myself  to  certain  varieties  of 
each,  I  should  select  White  Balcony 
and  Purple  Prince  petunias,  Guinea 
Gold  and  Lemon  Supreme  marigolds, 
and  zinnias  from  the  Tom  thumbs  up 
through  the  Giant  classes.  If  I  had  time 
and  space  left,  then  I  should  include 
others,  but  excellent  mass  effects  can 
be  obtained  if  only  two  colors  are  used. 

By  starting  some  indoors,  and  plant¬ 
ing  more  seeds  of  the  same  varieties 
outdoors  later,  the  blooming  season 
can  be  stretched  several  weeks  longer. 


HEAVY 

DUTY 


U  A  I  E  T^AI  TDII^I/' 

r®  Ip  r  **  I  1^1 '  I '  1%.  p%k: 


The  International  Half-Ton  Pick-Up  Truck  is  built  for  hard  service  and  general 


utility.  The  113-inch  chassis  with  cab  and  6-foot  pick-up  body,  as  shown,  is  priced  at 


•  Because  International  Harvester  has  worked 
closely  with  you  men  and  women  on  the  farm 
for  many  years,  this  organization  is  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  know  your  h  auling  requirements  better 
than  anyone  else.  Modern  International  Truck 
design  reflects  this  valuable  experience. 

Take  the  Model  C-1,  shown  above.  This 
Half-Ton  Six-Cylinder  Truck  with  its  78.5  h.j?. 
engine  is  designed  to  provide  fast,  economi¬ 
cal  transportation  for  those  short  and  long 
trips  to  town,  to  market,  and  around  the  farm 
itself.  The  International  C-1  is  all-truck  all  the 
way  through.  Compare  the  construction  of  its 
various  parts  with  others  and  you  will  imme- 


530 


f.  o.  b.  factory 


diately  see  the 
quality  of  the 
C-1.  You  will 
find  strength 
where  strength 
is  needed  and 
weight  where  it 
does  the  most 
good.  There  isn’t  a  part  in  the  C-1  that  isn’t 
built  to  stand  up  under  all  kinds  of  punishment. 

Get  acquainted  with  the  International  C-1 
now.  Ask  the  dealer  to  show  you  why  it  is  the 
best  investment  in  its  class.  Other  sizes  range, 
up  to  the  powerful  Six -Wheelers. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


(  mCOBPOBATKQ  ) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL  TRUCKS 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


Silage  made  out  of  timothy,  clover,  alfalfa,  and  soy  beans  has  a  good  chance 
of  coming  into  wider  use  throughout  the  Northeast  as  farmers  are  rewarded  for 
growing  grass  and  legumes  in  place  of  row  crops.  Jake  Emmick,  “hired  man 
at  Sunnygables,  shows  you  some  of  the  alfalfa  ensilage  he  has  fed  with  very 

satisfactory  results  this  winter. 


IN  COMMON  with  many  readers 
of  this  page,  I  find  myself  in  a 
mixed  state  of  mind  concerning  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act,  substitute  for 
the  unconstitutional  Triple  A. 

Bad  Legislation 

It  goes  against  my  grain  to  have 
Congress  delegate  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  almost  unlimited  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  to  divide  up  a  half 
billion  dollars  of  taxpayers’  money 
among  farmers.  When  I  partici¬ 
pate  in  such  a  division,  as  I  prob¬ 
ably  shall,  /  wonder  if  /  do  not 
thus  condone  the  violation  of  a 
fundamental  principle  of  democ¬ 
racy  ? 

Then,  as  a  farmer,  I  hate  to  see 
ray  industry  subsidized.  In  recent 
years,  almost  the  only  independent 
citizens  left  in  the  United  States  have 
been  the  farmers  of  the  Northeast. 
Now  it  looks  as  though  we,  too,  are 
about  to  join  the  bread  line  which 
feeds  at  the  government  trough. 

A  Better  Program 

How  much  better  it  would  have 
been  if  President  Roosevelt,  instead 
of  falling  under  the  spell  of  Tug- 
well  and  other  super-planners,  had 
raised  the  price  of  gold  to  around 
$40  an  ounce  instead  of  $35  and  left 
the  brains  on  the  land  free  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation.  /  tell  you, 
my  friends,  we  have  not  yet  bred 
men  in  these  United  States  who 
are  wise  enough  to  do  too  much 
planning  for  the  rest  of  us. 

What  most  scares  me  about  this 
Soil  Conservation  Act  is  that  in  the 
scramble  to  get  our  hands  on  a  few 
immediate  dollars,  we  will  forget  all 
about  the  much  more  important  mat¬ 
ter  of  currency  reform.  In  our 
eagerness  to  get  our  noses  in  the 
trough,  we  are  likely  to  overlook 
entirely  where  our  next  meal  is 
coming  from. 

Not  Immediately  Bad 

We  northeastern  farmers,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  will  fare  much  better  under 
the  Soil  Conservation  Act  than  under 
the  Triple  A  largely  because  of  two 
conditions;  (i)  the  temper  of  north¬ 
eastern  farmers  — -  a  temper  which 
has  been  at  least  partially  kept  alive 
by  this  paper ;  and  (2)  the  good  work 
which  has  been  done  by  the  Deans, 
Directors  of  Extension,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  Farm  Management  ex¬ 
perts  of  our  northeastern  Colleges 
of  Agriculture. 

If  we  can  swallow  our  scruples, 
we  can  sit  back  and  divide  up  several 
million  dollars  of  the  cash,  which  ive 
raise  through  taxes,  to  do  some 
things  on  our  farms  which  we  should 


do  anyway.  My  guess  is  that  our 
scruples  aren't  going  to  choke  us 
when  we  see  the  color  of  Uncle 
Sam's  money.  Such  is  life! 

^  Ha  ^ 

Grazing  Management 

Soon  there  will  be  a,  rush  to  super¬ 
phosphate,  lime,  and  seed  pastures  in 
order  to  qualify  for  Soil  Conservation 
funds. 

I  say  repeatedly  on  this  page  that  I 
do  not  pose  as  a  practical  farmer. 
When  it  comes  to  pasture  improvement, 
however,  I  have  had  more  than  aver¬ 
age  first-hand  experience.  Out  of  this 
experience,  I  want  to  make  a  point 
which  /  know  will  be  worth  money  to 
you: 

Lime  your  pastures,  superphosphate 
them,  seed  them  —  it  won’t  hurt  them ; 
but  if  you  want  to  get  real .  results, 
manage  your  grazing. 

To  be  really  good,  an  improved  pas¬ 
ture  should  look  like  a  well-kept  lawn. 
Always  keep  this  idea  in  mind.  There 
is  no  way  to  bring  about  such  an  ap¬ 
pearance  except  by  .close  grazing. 
Close  grazing  must  be  followed  by  rest 
periods.  The  length  of  the  rest  periods 
depends  on  the  weather. 

For  improving  pastures,  I  list  the 
following  in  order  of  importance: 

(1)  At  least  600  pounds  of  the 
granular  type  16-20  superphosphate  to 
the  acre;  or  half  as  much  granular 
32%. 

(2)  One  pound  of  wild  white  clover 
to  the  acre ;  be  sure  you  don’t  buy  white 
Dutch  clover. 

(3)  Lime.  I,  myself,  have  never  us¬ 
ed  lime. 

On  a  par  with  the  above  in  import¬ 
ance,  and  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
best  results,  is  grazing  management. 
Keep  the  idea  of  a  well-kept  lawn  al¬ 
ways  in  mind. 

♦  *  * 

No  Range 

About  February  1st,  we  put  1500 
White  Leghorn  chicks  in  the  brooder 
house  at  Sunnygables.  The  last  of  the 
broilers  were  sold  at  ten  weeks  old. 
They  averaged  just  over  2  pounds 
apiece  and  brought  just  short  of  $300. 

We  have  over  700  pullets  on  hand. 
We  have  been  over  these  pullets  and 
sorted  out  600  which  are  very  even  in 
appearance.  There  may  be  50  more 
which  we  will  add  to  this  bunch.  So 
far,  our  experience  with  this  lot  of 
chickens  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

Now  we  come  to  what  will  be  for  us 
an  interesting  new  experience.  About 
May  1st,  when  they  will  be  three 
months  old,  we  shall  put  these  pullets 
in  the  laying  house  where  they  are 
destined  to  spend  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

It  will  be  our  first  experience  with 
pullets  raised  wholly  in  confinement. 
If  any  of  you  have  had  such  experi¬ 
ence,  I  will  appreciate  receiving  your 
comments. 

*  *  * 

Looking  Ahead 

Any  farmer  who  has  a  boy  getting 
out  of  school  or  college  these  days  is 
bound  to  do  some  thinking  about  what 
is  ahead.  This  is  particularly  true  if 


the  boy  has  elected  to  return  to  the 
farm,  as  has  my  oldest  son. 

A  boy  who  chooses  to  be  a  farmer 
these  days  makes  no  mistake.  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  prices  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  for  the  next  several  years  will  be 
“steady  to  rising’’,  and  such  prices 
make  for  agricultural  prosperity. 

Farmers  who  hung  on  to  thp  “means 
for  farming’’  during  the  depression  and 
who  kept  down  the  age  and  protected 
the  health  of  their  horses,  cows,  and 
poultry  are  sitting  pretty  today  and 
are  in  a  position  to  go  ahead.  I  think 
there  is  a  lesson  in  this  for  our  boys; 
a  lesson  which  the  tenant  farmers  in 
England  have  learned^  It  is:  the'most 
valuable  asset  a  farmer  can  own  over 
a  period  of  years  is  not  a  farm  but  the 
“means  for  farming’*  a  farm. 

Too  often,  when  a  boy  starts  farm¬ 


ing,  he  buys  a  farm  instead  of  buying 
a  dairy  and  some  baby  chicks  and  rent¬ 
ing  a  farm. 

I  shall  advise  my  son,  if  he  would 
profit  by  his  old  man’s  mistakes,  to: 

(1)  Try  always  to  keep  his  invent¬ 
ory  of  poultry  an<^  live  stock  young 
and  healthy. 

(2)  Work  for  good  average  quality 
in  live  stock  rather  than  exceptional 
quality  in  a  few  individuals. 

(3)  .Work  for  high  minimum  pro¬ 
duction  in  cows  and  hens  rather  than 
a  high  average  based  on  the  exception¬ 
al  production  of  a  few  outstanding  in¬ 
dividuals. 

Above  everything  else,  if  this  coun¬ 
try  continues  with  a  currency  based 
on  a  fixed  price  for  gold,  I  shall  teach 
him  to  watch  the  value  and  price  of 
gold  and  to  farm  accordingly. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  25,  1936 
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Protective 
Service  Bureau 


^  MEMBER 

Ai^RICAN 

AGBinnaiiRLST 


PROTECTIVE  SERVICE 


Conducted  by  H.  L.  COSLINE 


525.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMERICAN  AORICUETCIUST  will  uav  $25.00  for 
evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at  lea.st  00  days 
of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the  premises 
an  AMERICAN  AGRICCLTURIST  Suhscriher  who  has  Protective  Service  Hureau 
Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim  for 
the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction.  Reward 
does  NOT  apply  lo  conviction  for  theft. 

.Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Rureati  is  confined  to  our  Subscribers  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjtistment  of  claims,  collections  of  ohli- 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  include  obligations 
between  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  B  months  oldl;  and  any  in- 
uuiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  mak¬ 
ing.  Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau.  American  Agriculturist.  Savings  Rank 
lildg.,  Itliaca,  N.  Y. 


Hindsight  Easier  But  Foresight 
Better 

I  have  just  signed  for  a  correspondence 
course,  and  I  got  to  wondering  if  you 
would  investigate  it  for  me. 

I  am  considering  taking  a  course  with 
a  correspondence  school,  but  first  I  would 
like  to  know  if  it  is  reliable.  Will  you  look 
it  up  for  me? 

Which  of  the  above  subscribers  would 
you  guess  received  the  better  service? 
The  school  referred  to  in  the  first  letter 
is  not  reliable,  but  our  subscriber  has 
already  signed  the  contract  which  is 
legally  enforceable.  The  school  refer¬ 
red  to  in  the  second  letter  is  given  an 
excellent  rating,  and  if  the  subscriber 
is  willing  to  work  and  follow  through 
the  entire  course,  he  should  get  his 
money’s  worth.  The  old  proverb,  “Look 
before  you  leap”  still  applies  -  and  we 
will  be  of  far  greater  help  if  you  will 
“ask  before  you  act”. 

*  *  * 

Results 

I  received  a  money  order  in  part  pay¬ 
ment  for  the '  claim  I  sent  you  and  he 
promised  that  he  would  send  us  more 
next  week.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  get¬ 
ting  results  so  quickly  when  I  was  unable 
to  get  anything  myself.  I  will  do  all  I 
can  to  recommend  your  Service  Bureau. 

Such  letters  are  our  reward.  We 
cannot  guarantee  results  in  any  case, 
but  regardless  of  our  success,  there  is 
no  cost  to  you.  If  you  have  a  claim 
which  you  have  been  unable  to  settle, 
write  us,  giving  us  full  details. 

*  S:  * 

Still  Bald 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  Thomas 
Method  for  treating  baldness?  They 
guarantee  results.  T 

The  American  Medical  Association 
reports  that  the  guarantee  reads  “will 
produce  results  in  the  form  of  a  growth 
of  new  hair  upon  the  scalp”  in  the 
course  of  twenty  treatments.  The  As- 


Who  CanVote  at 


sociation  says  most  any  kind  of  stimu¬ 
lating  treatment  will  bring  about  the 
growth  of  down  or  fuzz,  and  that  this 
is  about  as  far  as  most  cures  for  bald¬ 
ness  ever  get.  The  victim  who  thinks 
he  is  going  to  be  rewarded  with  a 
bushy  head  of  hair  is  disappointed. 

*  *  * 

Will  Gomes  First 

“There  is,  of  course,  no  substance  that 
in  itself  will  overcome  the  tobacco  habit. 
Where,  however,  a  person  addicted  to  the 
habit  wishes  to  rid  himself  of  it  and  by 
his  mental  attitude  in  that  regard  has  ac¬ 
complished  99%  of  the  battle,  the  other  1% 
may  sometimes  be  produced  by  chewing 
some  substance  that  wili  strongly  affect 
the  taste  buds  and,  to  that  extent,  render 
smoking  or  chewing  distasteful  for  a 
short  period  following  the  use  of  such 
substances.” 

The  above  quotation  is  from  a  letter 
written  by  the  Bureau  of  Investigation 
of  the  American  Medical  Ass’n.  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  inquiry  concerning  an  ad¬ 
vertised  drug  to  help  overcome  the  to¬ 
bacco  habit. 

*  *  * 

Thanks ! 

I  am  enclosing  my  check  for  commis¬ 
sion  for  the  collection  agency  to  which 
you  referred  me.  Without  their  help  I 
would  never  have  received  my  money. 

The  above  letter  is  welcome.  On  some 
accounts  which  the  Service  Bureau 
cannot  collect,  we  have  recommended 
a  thoroughly  reliable  collection  agency. 
This  agency  will,  when  necessary,  start 
legal  action  which  the  Service  Bureau 
cannot  do.  A  discouraging  feature  of 
this  arrangement,  however^  is  that  oc¬ 
casionally,  when  a  debtor  has  paid  our 
subscribers  rather  than  the  collection 
agency,  they  have  refused  or  neglected 
to  pay  the  commission.  It  would  seem 
that  the  old  proverb,  “The  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,”  applies  here  even 
though  the  laborer  is  a  collection 
agency. 


School  Meetings? 


What  are  the  qualifications  for  voting 
at  annual,  one-room,  district  school  meet¬ 
ings  in  New  York  State  and  what  is  thq 
law  on  challenging  a  voter  whom  you 
believe  not  to  qualify? 


The  qualifications  are  that  a  person 
must  be  a  citizen,  21  years  old  and 
living  in  the  district  for  at  least  30 
days  before  the  meeting.  In  addition, 
a  person  must  have  one  of  the  follow- 
ifig  qualifications:  Must  own,  lease  or 
liire  real  estate  subject  to  taxation;  or 
Ufust  be  parent  of  a  child  of  school  age 
who  attended  school  8  weeks  during 
the  year  previous  to  meeting  (both 
parents  may  vote) ;  or  have  perma- 
nently  residing  with  him  a  child  of 
school  age  who  went  8  weeks  the  past 
year  (one  person  may  vote) ;  or  must 
own  personal  property  worth  $50.00, 
assessed  on  the  last  town  tax  roll. 

If  a  person  votes  whom  you  believe 
to  be  not  qualified,  any -voter  may  chal¬ 
lenge  his  vote.  Then  in  order  to  vote, 
the  person  challenged  must  say,  “I  do 
declare  and  affirm  that  I  am,  and  have 
been  for  30  days  last  past,  an  actual 
resident  of  the  school  district  and  I  am 
q^lified  to  vote  at  this  meeting.”  If 
he  voter  make  such  declaration,  his 
vote  must  be  received.  He  cannot  be 
^orn  ^  witness  and  asked  questions 
dt  if  it  later  develops  that  he  made 
aise  declaration,  he  is  guilty  of  a  mis- 
and  is  liable  for  a  fine  of 
V  U.OO  to  be  sued  for  by  the  town  su¬ 
pervisor. 


Commissioner  of  Education  will  not 
set  aside  any  illegal  action  taken  at  a 
meeting  unless  it  is  shown  that  the 
persons  not  qualified  to  vote  were  chal¬ 
lenged  at  the  meeting. 


Service  Bureau  Claims  Recent¬ 


ly  Settled 

NEW  YORK 

Joseph  Stevens,  Marion  _ $225.00 

(retum.s  for  proriuce  sold) 

Stanley  J.  Trojan.  Riverhead  _  .90 

(returns  for  produce  sold) 

U.  E.  Hibbard,  Bath  _  7.35 

(protested  check  made  Kood) 

Guy  Shook,  Claverach  _  1.15 

(adjustment  on  mail  order) 

Fred  Jayne,  Florida  _  25.00 

(refund  on  mail  order) 

Mrs.  Allen  Carter.  Storniville  _  4.00 

(part  payment  on  accoimt) 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Fox,  Redheid  _  16.00 

(refund  on  glasses  purchased) 

Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Kreuzer,  Morehouseville  _  3.80 

(part  payment  on  account)  r 

PENNSYLVANIA 

I.  L.  Reynolds,  Montrose  _  16.75 

(payment  for  produce  sold) 

CONNECTICUT 

John  Renvall,  Killingly  _  13.03 

(final  settlement  on  account)  - 

TOTAI _ $312.98 


Claims  Settled  Where  No  Money 
Was  Involved 
NEW  YORK 
James  Clute,  Naples 

(adjustment  on  magazine  .subscription) 

Miss  Pearl  Morley,  Dundee 

(adjustment  on  magazine  subscription) 

Fred  Weiss,  New  Paltz 
(adjustment  on  magazine  stibscription) 

Harrison  Morris,  Homer 
(adjustment  on  magazine  subscription) 

NEW  JERSEY 
Steve  Mikulas,  Cream  Ridge 
(adjustment  on  order  chicks) 


OVER  THE  HILL  TO  THE  GRAVEYARD  ! 


Automobile  Accidents  seldom  residt 
from  mechanical  failure.  Manufac¬ 
turers  see  to  that.  A  modern  highway  is 
well  designed  and  danger  spots  on  the  old¬ 
er  highways  are  well  marked.  Engineers 
see  to  that. 

But  who  is  responsible  for  most  of  the 
highway  accidents?  It’s  the  driver.  He 
can  reduce  the  number  of  accidents,  which 
last  year  resulted  in  the  death  of  36,000 
persons. 


Indemnities  Recently  Paid 

Paid  Policyholders  to  March  1,  1936 .  $433,507.37 

Paid  Policyholders  during  March  .  2,857.83 

$436,365.20 


Shadovach  Odom,  So.  Danbury,  N.H _ $  30.00 

Auto  overtumed — lacerations,  inj.  forehead 
and  neck 

Gordus  Winand,  Deposit.  N.  Y _  12.86 

Auto  collision — contused  &  cut  head  &  leg 

Chas.  .  H.  Penney,  Walden,  N.  Y _  100.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  ribs 

Warren  H.  Button,  R.  2,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y.  44.28 

Thrown  from  wagon — frac.  ribs 

Emilie  R.  Pratt,  Pownal,  Vt _  60.00 

Throum  from  wagon — additional  payment 

Arthur  L.  Ansart,  Jr.,  Concord,  N.  H _  40.00 

Auto  collision — partial  payment 
Willi.am  Wicks,  Est.,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y-  1000.00 
Auto  struck  by  train — mortuary 

L.  A.  Seymour,  Tampa,  Fla _  20.00 

Auto  overturned — scalp  wound,  inj.  am 

Harry  C.  Martin.  Reeds  Ferry,  N.  H _  20.00 

Auto  overturned — inj.  nose  &  neck 

Mrs.  Harry  C.  Martin,  Reeds  Ferry,  N.  H.  20.00 

Auto  overturned — sprained  hack 

Cora  VanSwall,  R.  2,  Canastota,  N.  Y _  12.86 

Auto  overturned — additional  payment 

William  H.  Albright,  Est.,  West  Coxsackie, 

N.  Y.,  - - -  1000.00 

Auto  collision — mortuary 

A.  Willis  Wright,  R.  I.  Milan,  N.  H _  20.00 

Thrown  from  sle<l — frac.  rib 

Floyd  S.  Ricer,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y _  14.28 

Auto  accident — dislocated  shoulder 

Virgil  Weidman,  Berne,  N.  Y _  34.28 

Thrown  from  truck — sprained  wrist  &  hand 


Gertrude  B.  Hart,  56  George  St.,  Owego, 

N.  Y.  - - - , _  20.00 

Auto  hit  by  train — cut  finger,  contused  head 

Kenneth  Kittredge,  Walden,  Vt _  10.00 

Thrown  from  sled — sprained  ankle 

C.  R.  Kelsey,  R.  2,  Hammond,  N.  Y _  30.00 

Auto  collision — inj.  abdominal  muscles 
and  ribs 

Maynard  F.  Buker,  Moscow,  Vt _  10.00 

Sled  accident — sprained  ankle 

Thomas  J.  Sullivan,  Burlington,  Vt _  15.00 

Struck  by  car — contusions  &  concussion 

Adelbert  Quayle,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. _  47.14 

Auto  collision — frac.  finger 

Ward  G.  Ackerman,  Altamont,  N.  Y. _  65.71 

Auto  collision — laceraterl  head 
George  Buchman,  R.  2.  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.  30.00 
Struck  by  car — frac.  leg 

Bernard  Ryan,  R.  I,  Aurora,  N.  Y _  24.28 

Auto  collision — injuries 

Clarkson  L.  Bailey,  Amston,  Conn _  10.00 

Auto  collision — sprained  wrist  &  thumb 

Wilbur  Davis,  Epping,  N.  H _  25.71 

Hit  by  auto — broken  ribs 

Mrs.  Grace  Castle,  Winthrop,  N.  Y. _  22.86 

Auto  hit  bridge — bruised  chest 

John  Rutkowski,  Mattituck,  L.  I _  70.00 

Auto  hit  tree — frac.  skull  and  jaw 

Dr.  G.  W.  Thompsett,  Delevan,  N.  Y. _  38.57 

Auto  accident — Inj.  shoulder  and  hand 

Bertha  B.  George,  366  N.  Main  St.,  Lib¬ 
erty,  N.  Y.  _  10.00 

.Struck  by  auto— contused  arms  and  chest 


T o  date  5,558  policyholders  have  received  weekly  or  death  indemnities. 


Please  Renew 

Your  Accident  Policy  Promptly! 
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BUY  AT  THE 


SIGN 


Once  you  start  breaking  ground 
for  the  spring  planting,  every 
breakdown  costs  money  and  re¬ 
duces  profits.  It  just  doesn’t  pay 
to  use  motor  oil  that  won’ t  stand 
up— or  motor  fuel  that  gives 
less  than  highest  performance. 

From  Maine  to  Louisiana  a 
host  of  farmers  depend  on  the 
smooth  power  and  great  econ¬ 
omy  of  Esso  Marketers  fuels  and 
the  reliable  protection  of  Esso 


Marketers  motor  oils.  They  be¬ 
lieve  in  giving  their  machinery, 
trucks  and  cars  the  best  chance 
to  do  their  jobs — at  lowest  cost. 

You  can  get  the  unequaled 
combination  of  Esso  Marketers 
fuel  and  oil  at  any  Esso  sign. 
And  the  Esso  sign,  as  you  know, 
stands  for  the  world’s  leading 
oil  organization— friend  of  the 
farmer  for  more  than  half  a 
century. 


Radio!  Listen  to  Guy  Lombardo  and  his  Royal  Canadians  every  Mon¬ 
day  night,  8  to  8 :30,  over  Columbia  Network  and  Affiliated  Stations. 


COLONIAL  ESSO  MARKETERS 


COLONIAL  BEACON  OIL  COMPANY,  INCORPORATED 


bound  vols. 
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nvt  YEARS  fOR 


THREE 


‘All  Hail,  Sir  Fool;  to  thee  we  bring 
The  crown  of  tinsel  brave  and  gay; 
The  clown  is  greater  than  the  King, 
To  thee  the  myrtle  and  the  bay!” 


Thirteen  years  ago  I  published  my  first 
Eastman’s  Chestnut  in  a  corner  of  the 
editorial  page  of  American  Agriculturist.  In 
the  announcement  I  said:  “Mr.  Morgenthau, 
our  publisher,  says  that  farmers  get  tired  of 
being  serious.  Therefore,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  ought  to  have  something  funny  in  it  be- 
■  sides  the  editor’s  picture.  I  agree  with  him, 
but  it  is  hard  work  to  be  funny.  There  was 
but  one  Mark  Twain,  and  there  are  only  about 
half  a  dozen  original  jokes  anyway.  Just  the 
same,  we  are  goiitg  to  try  to  be  funny  a  little 
every  week.”  And  then  I  told  a  joke  on  my¬ 
self  about  making  a  speech  in  Delaware  Coun¬ 
ty  years  ago  when  Earl  Brougham,  the  county 
agent,  was  present.  I  started  my  talk  with  a 
story  and  it  fell  flatter  than  a  cop’s 
feet.  Earl  told  of  this  with  great 
glee  at  a  State  meeting  of  county 
agents,  from  which  came  the  ques¬ 
tion  often  asked  by  my  friends, 

“When  is  a  joke  not  a  joke?”  To 
which  the  answer  is,  “When  Ed 
Eastman  tells  it.” 

Well,  anyway,  Eastman’s  Chest¬ 
nuts  have  been  published  ever  since, 
and  except  for  a  bad  siege  of  measles 
when  I  was  young,  and  a  worse  one 
with  the  mumps  not  so  long  ago,  I 
have  had  more  fun  with  these  fool 
chestnuts  than  almost  anything  else  I  have 
ever  done.  And  believe  me,  I  have  certainly 
taken  a  lot  of  kidding  about  them !  Thou¬ 
sands  have  written  or  fold  me  personally  how. 
much  they  enjoy  reading  these  old  jokes,  other 
thousands  kid  me  about  how  wormy  the  chest¬ 
nuts  are  or  how  they  kicked  the  slats  off  their 
cradles  when  they  first  heard  them.  Still  oth¬ 
ers  send  in  hundreds  of  stories  which  tickle 
them  and  which  they  think  I  ought  to  publish. 


X/io^e  AVormy 
^^^astman*s  Chestnuts^* 


This  is  what  I  feel 
like  when  an  audience 
misses  the  point  of 
one  of  my  stories. 


Once  in  a  while  there  is  a  real 
jewel  among  these.  I  appreci¬ 
ate  all  of  them  because  of  the 
spirit  back  of  them  —  the  desire  to  put  a  little 
fun  into  this  hard  job  of  living. 

I  used  to  feel  apologetic  for  wasting  the 
space  of  the  paper  and  the  readers’  time  in 
telling  stories.  I  no  longer  apologize,  for  if 
the  chestnuts  make  even  a  few  laugh  they  are 
well  worth  while.  People  come  sidling  up  to 
me  after  I  have  made  what  I  think  is  a  very 
important  speech  and  instead  of  saying  any¬ 
thing  about  the  speech  or  the  serious  writings 
in  American  Agriculturist,  they  ask  me  some¬ 
thing  like  this : 

“Why  does  a  fireman  wear  red  suspend¬ 
ers?” 

Caught  entirely  off  guard,  I  think  and  think, 
and  finally  answer  that  I  don’t  know.  Then  I 
am  informed  with  much  enthusiasm  that  the 
fireman  wears  suspenders  to  keep  his  pants 
up!  The  next  fellow  asks  me  why  they  buried 
the  old  man,  94  years  of  age,  on  the  side  hill? 
And  when  I  cannot  tell  why,  he  replies  that  I 
am  dumb,  that  they  buried  him  there  because 
he  was  dead  I  “That  reminds  me,”  says  some¬ 
body  else  in  the  group,  and  then  we  are  off,  if 
time  permits,  on  a  general  siege  of  story¬ 
telling.  While  one  is  telling  a  story  with  much 
gusto,  several  others  will  be  standing 
around  with  a  far  away  look  in  their 
eyes,  not  hearing  a  word  of  the  story 
because  they  are  waiting  impatiently 
to  edge  in  with  a  chestnut  o-f  their 
own.  Rut  out  of  it  all  comes  a  good 
laugh  together,  good  fellowship,  and 
the  worries  of  the  world  and  its  prob¬ 
lems  are  forgotten. 

Sometimes  when  someone  tells  me 
that  they  read  my  chestnuts, 

I  wonder  if  it  is  the  only 
thing  they  do  read  in  the 
“Old  Reliable.”  That  used 
to  worry  me.  But  it  doesn’t  any  more^ 
because  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  just  about  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  world  is  to  laugh.  Most 
of  us,  like  bantam  roosters,  take  our¬ 
selves  too  seriously.  About  my  only 
criticism  of  the  New  England  pioneer 
was  his  belief  that  anything  in  the  way 
of  wholesome  fun  was  a  sin.  “Pa,” 
said  a  boy  on  one  of  those  lonesome 


New  England  farms  of 
long  ago,  “I  want  to  be 
amused.”  “Come  right 
out  in  the  woodshed,”  answered  Pa,  “and  I’ll 
amuse  ye.”  Then  he  took  the  boy  out  and 
gave  him  a  licking.  How  many  there  are  to¬ 
day  who  go  through  life  just  the  way  they  go 
to  a  humorous  show  or  lecture.  They  settle 
down  in  their  seats,  brace  their  feet,  grit  their 
teeth  —  their  whole  attitude  crying,  “There, 
darn  ye;  make  me  laugh  if  you  can!” 

Uncle  Joe  Cannon  once  said  that  what  the 
old  world  most  needs  is  a  five  cent  cigar.  He 
was  wrong!  Instead,  the  world  needs  most  a 
good  hearty  laugh.  I  think  it  was  my  brother, 
George  Duff,  who  wrote  : 

“Aye,  wiser  than  the  wise  of  earth 
Art  thou,  O  Knight  of  Painted  Face; 
Thank  God  for  all  the  ways  of  mirth. 
Thank  God  for  Humor’s  saving  grace.” 

Rob  Sherwood,  who  is  the  oldest  living  ex¬ 
clown,  and  who  once  worked  for  the  greatest 
showman  on  earth,  P.  T.  Barnum,  said :  “Bur¬ 
ton,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  says: 
‘Good  Humor,  seasonably  applied,  will  dispel 
the  dullest  care.’  Mirth,  therefore,  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  engine  by  which  physicians  batter  down 
the  walls  of  melancholy.  Laughter  is  an  ex¬ 
ternal  expression  of  joy.  Make  your  enemy 
laugh,  and  he  will  hate  you  less.  Make  the  sor¬ 
rowful  laugh,  and  you  will  lessen  their  grief. 
Make  the  old  laugh,  and  you  will  make  them 
feel  younger.  A  man  or  woman  who  laughs 
can  see,  as  Shakespeare  wrote,  ‘Rooks  in  the 
running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good 
in  everything.’  ” 

It  was  Shakespeare,  also,  who  said : 

“Yon  Cassius  has  a  -lean  and  hungry  look; 

He^ thinks  too  much;  such  men 
are  dangerous: 

Seldom  he  smiles,  and  smiles 
in  such  a  sort 

As  if  he  mock’d  himself,  and 
scorn’d  his  spirit 
That  could  be  moved  to  smile 
at  anything.” 

Turn  the  pages  of  history 
and  see  who  the  leaders  of 
men  were  who  made  their 
mark  on  time  because  they 
really  served  their  fellow 
men,  and  you  will  find  in 
{Continued  on  Page  26) 


The  old-time  father’s  an¬ 
swer  to  the  son  who 
wanted  to  be  amused. 
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American  Agriculturist,  May  9,  1936 


A  RECORD  — 


FORD  TRUCKS 


AND  COMMERCIAL  CARS 


In  this  month  of  May,  1936,  Ford  Motor  Company  com¬ 
pletes  the  building  of  three  million  trucks  and  commer¬ 
cial  cars  .  .  .  one-third  of  all  that  have  been  built  since 
the  beginning  of  the  industry. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  experience.  Ford  experience  v. 
has  been  twofold.  In  addition  to  advancements  in  methods 
of  manufacture,  Ford  engineers  have  gained  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  owners  in  every  field  of  haul¬ 
ing  and  delivery  service.  They  know  WHAT  to  build,  as 
well  as  HOW  to  build  It.  They  are  able  to  design  and  con¬ 
struct  units  with  exact  knowledge  of  requirements  .  .  . 
to  anticipate  changes  in  operating  conditions  and  even 
to  bring  about  such  changes. 

The  8-cylinder  V-type  eijigine,  introduced  by  Ford 
into  the  commercial  field,  did  just  that.  Bringing  power 
to  haul  heavy  loads  at  high  speeds  .  .  .  and  the  flexibility 
to  cover  delivery  routes  quickly  ...  it  cut  operating  costs 
in  ail  kinds  of  service. 

Ford  V-8  Trucks  and  Commercial  Cars  have  been 
proved  by  the  past.  Experience  has  Improved  them  for 
the  future.  Find  out  what  Ford  experience  can  contrib¬ 
ute  to  your  business.  Call  a  Ford  dealer  today  and  set  a 
date  for  an  “on-the-job’  test  with  your  own  loads,  under 
your  own  operating  conditions. 


FEATURES  OF  THE  FORD  V-8  TRUCK 


80-horsepowerV-8  engine  with  full  cylinder-length  water-jackets, 
floating-type  connecting-rod  bearings,  dual  down -draft  economy 
carburetor,  and  duplex  Intake  manifold,  exhaust  valve-seat  in¬ 
serts,  factory-set  permanent  valve  clearances,  direct-driven  igni¬ 
tion,  positive  lubrication  system,  directed-flow  crankcase 
ventilation. 


More  ideal  load  distribution 
Full-floating  rear  axle 
Straddle-mounted  pinion 
Full  torque-tube  drive 
Free-shackled  springs 
Durable  baked-enamel  finish 


Quick-action  safety  brakes 
Heavy-duty  transmission 
Centri-force  clutch 
Coupe-type  cab  of  all-steel 
construction,  including  roof 
Safety  Glass  standard  throughout 


Ask  your  Ford  dealer  about  the  Ford  Engine  and  Parts  Exchange  Plan 


Any  new  112-inch  wheelbase  Ford  V-8  Commercial  Car  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  $25  a  month,  with  usual  low  down-payment.  Any  new 
131V^!-inch  or  157-inch  wheelbase  Ford  V-8  Truck  can  be  purchased 
with  the  usual  low  down-payment  on  the  new  UCC  per  month 
Finance  Plans. 

FORD  V'8  TRUCKS 

AND  COMMERCIAL  CARS 


Sass  and  Applesass 


A  Smart  Dog 

This  is  a  true  story  about  a  dog  own¬ 
ed  by  my  grandfather,  Silas  Slater. 
Early  one  morning,  many  years  ago,  my 
grandfather  was  busy  at  his  sawmill.  In 
those  days  men  wore  waistcoats  instead 
of  vests,  and  feeling  too  warm  my  grand¬ 
father  took  off  his  waistcoat  and  laid  it 
down  and  told  his  dog  (whose  name  was 
Watch)  to  watch  it.  When  it  got  to  be 
time  for  breakfast,  he  stopped  sawing 
and  went  back  to  the  house.  The  next 
morning  he  wanted  his  w'aistcoat  and  was 
looking  around  for  it,  when  grandmother 
noticed  and  said:  “You  had  it  yesterday. 
Maybe  you  left  it  at  the  sawmill.’’  When 
grandfather  went  back  to  the  savunill  he 
found  his  waistcoat  and  the  dog  just 
where  he  had  left  them.  Watch  had  not 
had  any  breakfast  or  any  other  food  all 
day  and  night. 

At  another  time.  Grandfather  and  his 
boys  who  were  large  enough  for  such 
work  were  hoeing  a  field  of  corn  that  was 
three  miles  away  from  the  house  if  you 
went  there  by  the  road.  One  of  the  boys 
left  his  hoe  in  the  field,  and  the  next 
morning  Grandfather  decided  to  hoe  near¬ 
er  home.  The  boy  who  left  his  hoe  in  the 
other  field  didn’t  like  to  take  that  long 
walk  before  working  and  asked  grand¬ 
father  if  he  thought  Watch  would  go 
and  get  his  hoe.  Grandfather  told  him 
to  try  and  see  if  the  dog  would  do  it,  so 
the  boy  called  him,  showed  him  a  hoe, 
and  said  to  him:  “Watch,  you  see  this 
hoe?  I  want  you  to  go  and  get  my  hoe 
over  where  we  worked  yesterday.  Will  you 
go?’’  He  repeated  this,  and  Watch  prick¬ 
ed  up  his  ears  as  though  he  understood. 
Then  the  boy  said  “Go !’’,  and  Watch 
started  off,  but  instead  of  going  down  the 
road  he  took  a  short  cut  through  three 
L'ences.  The  boy  and  grandfather  watch¬ 
ed  him  go,  and  saw  him  get  to  the  field 
and  hunt  for  the  hoe.  Then  they  watched 
to  see  how  he  would  get  the  hoe  through 
the  fences.  When  Watch  came  to  a 
fence,  he  put  the  hoe  part  through,  then 
got  through  himself,  and  took  the  hoe  in 
his  mouth  just  back  of  the  hoe  part,  and 
carried  it  to  the  next  fence.  He  did  the 
same  thing  for  the  other  two  fences  and 
finally  got  home  with  the  hoe.  Of  course 
my  grandfather  was  pleased  with  him. 

— Mrs.  J.  E.  H.,  Maine. 
Editor^’s  lifOTE :  Personally,  we  think 
dogs  are  the  smartest  animals  there  are. 
Surely  they  are  the  most  affectionate.  In 
our  great  family  of  readers,  there  must 
be  thousands  who  have  had  interesting 
and  unusual  dogs.  We  will  pay  $1.00  each 
for  the  best  10  letters  on  the  subject,  “The 
most  interesting  dog  I  have  ever  known.” 
Make  your  letter  as  short  as  possible. 
No  letters  will  be  considered  lohich  are 
received  after  May  18.  Address  The 
Editor,  American  Agriculturist,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


A  Handy  Battery  Charger 

Here  is  just  what  you  have  been  looking 
for,  a  cheap  and  handy  arrangement  for 
charging  the  radio  battery,  for  pepping  up 
the  auto  or  truck  battery  when  it  gets  too 
low  to  spin  the  engine  on  a  cold  morning, 
for  lighting  the  picnic  or  fishing  party,  or 
for  any  other  purposes  where  12  to  15  am¬ 
peres  of  portable  current  are  desired.  The 
photo  shows  it  recharging  a  car  battery 
after  it  had  been  run  down  starting  the 
car  on  a  “20  below’’  morning. 

It  is  simply  a  small  foot-started  wash¬ 
ing  machine  engine  fitted  to  a  generator 
off  an  old  car  and  both  mounted  on  a 
board  about  two  feet  long.—/.  W.  D. 


END  OF  THE  MAN 


ON  THE 

A 

TRAPEZE 


T  TE  fell  from  the  bar  with  the 
-*■  greatest  of  ease  when  the  fumes 
from  that  gooey  hriar  got  him.  Won’t 
some  usher  please  rush  out  for  a  pack 
of  pipe  cleaners  and  a  tin  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh’s  peaceful  hlend — and  let  the 
show  go  on?  Sir  Walter  hums  slower, 
cooler.  The  air  stays  cleaner,  your 
tongue  stays  calmer,  and  its  delight¬ 
ful  aroma  wins  applause  from  any 
crowd.  Sales  go  up  and  up  as  smoker 
after  smoker  finds  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
the  answer  to  a  pipe-lover’s  prayer  for 
mildness  and  fragrance.  Sold  every¬ 
where.  Ever  tried  it? 


- - 


UNION 

MADE 


FREE  booklet  tells  bow  to  make 
your  old  pipe  taste  better,  sweet¬ 
er;  how  to  break  in  a  new  pipe. 
Write  lor  copy  today.  Brown  & 
Williamson  Tobacco  Corporation, 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Dept.  AA-6o 
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Money 
Making  Plans 


Poultry 


vides  ideal  tillage  for  orchard  practice. 
The  disc  thoroughly  mixes  the  top  soil 
and  yet  reduces  injury  to  rootlets  to 
a  minimum.  Tractor  power  is  used  to 
draw  sprayers  with  larger  capacity  and 
higher  pressure  than  formerly  could 
have  been  handled.  The  former  proves 
a  time  saver  and  the  latter  makes  for 
efficiency.  ^ 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  that 
my  herd  is  accredited  and  negative  to 
Bang’s  disease.  Every  precaution  is 
used  to  prevent  mastitis.  Every  ani¬ 
mal  is  a  registered  Holstein  and  head¬ 
ing  the  herd  is  a  bull  that  we  intend 
to  prove.  With  this  condition,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  best  from  our  herd  this  year. 


WE  ARE  expecting  to  save  labor 
this  year  at  the  Egg  and  Apple 
Farm.  We  operate  422  acres  and  de¬ 
pend  for  power  entirely  upon  3  field 
tractors  having  one,  two  and  three 
plows  respectively,  and  one  garden 
tractor.  After  two  years  without  horse 
power,  we  would  not  return  to  keeping 
horses  for  even  part  of  our  work. 

Our  crop  acres  are,  approximately;  80 
acres  in  winter  wheat;  40  acres  in  oats; 
60  acres  in  field  beans ;  35  acres  in  bear¬ 
ing  apple  orchards  in  sod;  60  acres  in 
hay;  and  the  balance  in  pasture,  woods 


Making  a  profit  in  1936  from  the 
fruit-dairy  standpoint  depends  upon 
methods  and  practices  of  from  one  to 
five  previous  years.  The  fertilizer  used 
on  apple  trees  in  the  fall  of  1934  should 
show  results  this  year,  1936.  This  is 
our  method  and  we  are  able  to  secure 
an  annual  set  of  blossom  buds. 

This  is  equally  true  in  growing  le¬ 
gumes  such  as  clover  and  alfalfa.  It  is 
our  practice  to  use  a  car  of  ground 
limestone  each  year  in  connection  with 
fertilizer,  mostly  superphosphate.  This 
year  we  shall  harvest  forty  acres  of 


clover.  This  new  seeding  has  come 
through  the  winter  in  fine  condition. 

We  do  not  expect  the  bumper  apple 
crop  of  last  year  but  believe  the  net 
gain  on  a  smaller  crop  will  be  greater. 
With  the  increased  consumption  of 
milk,  decreased  number  of  milch  cows 
and  moderate  price  of  grain,  I  believe 
we  will  make  a  profit  on  milk. — D.  G. 
Crowell,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

*  <=  ♦ 

Potatoes  and  Milk 

E  EXPECT  to  plant  about  7  acres 
of  potatoes  on  land  that  was 
seeded  to  alfalfa,  clover  and  timothy, 
mowed  one  year  and  pastured  two 
years.  We  plan  to  put  on  a  heavy  ap¬ 
plication  of  manure  reinforced  with 
about  40  pounds  of  superphosphate  per 
load,  and  then  put  on  with  planter,  400 
pounds  of  10-20-10  fertilizer  to  the 
acre.  We  will  use  20  bushels  of  seed 
to  the  acre,  spray  six  times  and  hope 
to  get  a  good  crop  and  a  fair  price. 

We  will  plant  5  acres  of  com  on  soil 
treated  the  same  but  without  10-20-10 
fertilizer,  auid  6  acres  of  com  on  old 
pasture  land. 

Twenty  acres  of  oats  and  barley  will 
be  seeded  with  a  mixture  of  3  quarts  of 
alfalfa,  3  of  red  clover,  one  of  alsike 


f 

and  4  of  timothy.  This  land  has  been 
tested  by  the  farm  bureau  agent  and 
does  not  need  lime  for  clover  or  al¬ 
falfa.  We  have  been  using  one  ton 
of  lime  to  an  acre  when  seeding,  since 
1912. 

We  will  have  about  50  acres  of  hay. 
With  about  35  cows  on  pasture  which 
has  been  improved  with  superphos¬ 
phate  and  manure,  I  do  not  expect  it 
will  be  necessary  to  feed  heavily  during 
the  summer. 

Our  hayfields  are  divided  into  3  lots 
and  we  will  pasture  the  cows  there 
some  after  haying.  We  always  hope 
to  have  a  little  cash  left  after  paying 
rimning  expenses. — Carl  A.  Mott,  Dry- 
den,  N.  Y. 

*  *  • 

Vegetables 

Y  PLANS  for  1936  are  not  much 
different  from  those  I  have  follow¬ 
ed  for  a  number  of  years  —  this  is,  to 
diversify  my  cash  crops  which  are 
grown  on  muck  land.  My  principal 
cash  crops  are  celery,  potatoes  and 
onions,  as  well  as  quite  a  quantity  of 
apples. 

Celery  and  onions  require  a  lot  of 
'hand  labor.  I  use  a  three  row  seeder, 

{Continued  on  Page  19) 


and  waste  land. 

Our  poultry  stock  consists  of  about 
5000  adult  Leghorns  and  we  brood  ap¬ 
proximately  8000  or  more  chickens  each 
year  on  four  alternated  large  sod 
ranges  which  are  mowed.  Our  poultry 
for  the  most  part  is  housed  in  7  con¬ 
verted  bams  and  reconstructed  build¬ 
ings.  In  the  roof  space  of  four  of  these 
units,  large  storage  bins  for  grain  have 
been  built.  We  expect  to  construct 
similar  grain  and  mash  bins  and  grav¬ 
ity  chutes  this  summer  in  the  three 
other  buildings. 

While  the  plan  now  in  most  re¬ 
spects  is  satisfactory,  it  requires  too 
much  labor  to  elevate  the  feed  by 
means  of  a  tractor  or  truck  which  pulls 
up  four  or  five  bags  of  feed  at  a  time. 
In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  we 
are  negotiating  for  the  possible  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  portable  grain  elevator  to 
be  operated  by  an  electric  motor.  We 
also  plan  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
our  general  feed  supply  building  to 
permit  us  to  take  advantage  of  quantity 
buying  at  times  of  lowest  prices  and 
to  store  at  one  central  point  the  large 
amount  of  home  grown  grain  at  thresh¬ 
ing  time. 

Another  possible  labor  saving  inno¬ 
vation  which  we  have  been  exploring 
is  the  purchase  of  a  grain  combine.  It 
looks  good  but,  recalling  that  old  adage 
“good  and  true”  which  reads,  “Be  not 
the  first  by  whom  the  new  is  tried  nor 
yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside,”  we 
are  taking  plenty  of  time  to  investi¬ 
gate. 

In  an  attempt  to  meet  the  ruinously 
low  price  of  hay  by  reducing  the  cost 
of  harvesting  and  baling,  we  purchased 
last  fall  a  serviceable  hay  press  at  less 
than  one-fourth  the  original  cost.  We 
now  can  bale  hay  and  straw  at  the 
Riost  convenient  time  with  our  own 
help. — James  E.  Rice  &  Sons, 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Cows  and  Apples 

TN  ORDER  to  get  the  most  from  la- 

l>or,  we  practice  a  system  of  diversi¬ 
fied  farming.  We  have  70  acres  in 
fniit,  mostly  apples,  and  the  remainder 
of  a  240  acre  farm  is  devoted  to  dairy¬ 
ing-  At  present  we  have  50  head  of 
livestock.  A  trained  man  is  in  charge 
of  each  department  and  is  responsible 
or  its  operation.  By  having  two  de¬ 
partments,  we  utilize  the  entire  day 
3Jid  keep  the  help  the  entire  year.  One 
cannot  expect  to  keep  a  satisfactory 

employee  unless  he  is  assured  of  steady 

work. 

Next  in  importance  in  saving  labor 
is  modem  machinery.  The  use  of  a 
nactor-drawn,  double-disc  harrow  pro¬ 


GET  rid  of  winter  oil  now! 

L  It  may  contain  dirt  sucked  in 
by  your  motor ...  it  may  be  dan¬ 
gerously  thinned  by  “choking!” 

Have  your  crankcase  refilled 
today  with  the  correct  grade  of 
summer  Mobiloil  — the  grade 
recommended  on  the  Official  1936 
Mobiloil  Chart. 

Mobiloil  users  report  up  to  50% 
more  mileage... cleaner  engines 


...and  fewer  repairs  with  this  oil 
made  by  Socony-Vacuum’s 
Clearosol  Process.  No  matter 
what  type  of  bearing  your  car  has, 
or  how  high  the  engine  tempera¬ 
tures,  Mobiloil  gives  complete 
lubricating  protection. 

Stop  today  for  Mobiloil  —  at 
the  familiar  Mobiloil  sign  or  the 
Sign  of  the  Flying  Red  Horse. 
SocoNY -Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Inc. 


Its  time  to  change 
to  Fresh  Summer 


MobiloU 


See  the  1936  Mobiloil  chart 

for  correct  grade  for  your  car 
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Unsettled  Resettlement 

S  nearly  as  we  can  learn,  this  is  how  the 
government’s  resettlement  scheme  is  work¬ 
ed  under  the  direction  of  Administrator  Rexford 
G.  Tugwell. 

First,  after  much  costly  preliminary  work,  the 
Resettlement  Administration  finally  buys  a  farm, 
and  proceeds  to  put  it  in  shape  for  the  new  set¬ 
tler.  The  farm  must  be  on  a  hard  road,  must 
have  electric  lights,  running  water,  and  a  bath — 
in  fact,  all  modern  conveniences.  Then  the  farm 
is  stocked  and  fully  equipped  with  tools.  The 
families  chosen  for  these  earthly  Paradises  are 
usually  ones  that  have  failed  to  make  good  some¬ 
where  else.  In  some  cases,  of  course,  their  failure 
is  due  to  no  fault  of  their  own.  They  may  have 
lived  on  poor  land,  or  on  land  purchased  by  the 
government  for  parks  or  for  reforestation  pur¬ 
poses. 

They  are  moved  on  to  the  new  and  up-to-date 
farm,  usually  without  a  cent  of  money  to  pay 
for  the  farm,  stock,  or  equipment,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  takes  a  long-time  mortgage  covering 
everything.  Thus  the  scheme  violates  nearly  every 
fundamental  principle  of  good  farming,  common- 
sense.  and  fairness. 

Having  failed  to  make  good  in  his  old  environ¬ 
ment,  one  which  he  understood,  how  can  the  re¬ 
settled  farmer  expect  to  succeed  anywhere  else? 
If  the  good  farmers  of  the  neighborhood  are  un¬ 
able  to  afiford  all  of  the  modern  conveniences, 
how  can  the  newcomer  expect  to  pay  for  them? 
When  the  ordinary  farmer  gets  credit,  he  ob¬ 
tains  it  from  the  bank  or  from  the  Farm  Credit 


This  picture  was  taken  58  years  ago,  the 
first  and  last  time  that  the  family  was  ever 
all  together,  as  the  oldest  brother  and  next  oldest 
sister  had  left  home  before  the  youngest  brother 
was  born.  Mrs.  Armittie  Pwown,  of  IMeadville, 
Pa.,  who  sent  in  the  picture,  writes  us  this  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  this  fine  family;  “We  and  our 
children  are  scattered  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  from  Michigan  to  Arizona.  One  is  in 
Portugal.  In  the  family  relationship,  we  have  the 
names  of  McKinley,  Buchanan,  Harrison,  Jack- 
son,  Johnson,  two  John  Smiths,  one  John  Brown. 
Could  also  start  a  menagerie  with  our  names 


Administration  in  a  businesslike  way,  and  on 
adequate  security.  But  the  government  gives  his 
resettlement  neighbor  an  unfair  advantage.  He 
gets  unlimited  credit  for  no  security — even  has 
a  record  of  failure  back  of  him. 

The  whole  scheme  would  be  a  joke  if  it  were 
not  tragically  serious  because  of  the  high  gov¬ 
ernment  expense  involved.  And  in  the  final  analy¬ 
sis,  we,  the  people,  and  our  children,  must  pay 
for  such  nonsense. 

New  Jersey  Farmers  Win 

F  vital  interest  to  all  of  us  is  the  long  and 
bitter  fight  in  New  Jersey  on  how  to  get 
millions  to  continue  relief  to  the  unemployed. 
Unfortunately,  the  battle  has  lined  up  city  and 
country  against  one  another.  New  Jersey  cities 
are  in  general  in  favor  of  diverting  the  gasoline 
taxes  for  relief  purposes  instead  of  continuing 
to  use  them  for  roads ;  farmers,  who  have  vital 
interest  in  improving  country  roads,  are  strongly 
against  the  idea.  Led  by  the  Grange  under  State 
Master  David  H.  Agans,  the  Farm  Bureau  led 
by  its  president,  Frank  App,  and  secretary,  H. 
E.  Taylor,  and  the  Horticultural  Society  led  by 
Ralph  Starkey  and  Byron  Roberts,  and  others. 
New  Jersey  farmers  fought  this  diversion  and 
won  their  fight. 

Farmers  claimed,  and  rightly,  that  relief  is  a 
local  issue,  that  the  onl}'  way  deadbeats  can  be 
sorted  out  from  the  really  needy  is  by  the  local 
people  who  know  them  by  their  works- — or  lack 
of  them.  Already  over  icx3  out  of  232  New  Jer¬ 
sey  townships  have  turned  down  both  State  and 


Coon,  Lamb,  Wolf,  Buck.  Brown  and  Green  are 
the  colors.  Just  one  cereal  (Kellogg).  Our  great¬ 
grandmother  on  our  mother’s  side  was  a  triplet, 
and  our  grandmother  was  a  twin.  There  are  4 
pairs  of  twins  in  the  sixth  generation,  one  pair 
in  the  seventh  ;  all  are  a  boy  and  a  girl.  Father 
was  a  soldier  and  had  four  grandsons  in  the 
World  War,  one  of  whom  was  killed.  Mother  and 
we  children  were  born  on  a  farm  one  mile  from 
Conneaut  Lake,  in  Crawford  County;  father  in 
Lehigh  County,  Penn.  Father  and  mother  lived 
to  see  all  their  children  live  to  maturity  and  never 
buried  any.” 


Federal  relief  and  are  doing  the  job  themselves 
and  doing  it  at  comparatively  low  cost. 

Meanwhile,  to  the  Assembly  Chamber  at  Tren¬ 
ton,  came  a  bunch  of  New  Jersey  unemployed,  to 
take  possession  and  stay  there  if  possible  until 
relief  funds  are  found.  That  authorities  will 
tolerate  such  an  attempt  at  intimidation  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  law,  and  order,  shows  how  close  to  the 
danger  line  this  country  is  coming.  Every  good 
citizen  feels  the  necessity  of  helping  the  fellow 
who  is  down,  but  this  is  something  else. 

New  England  Church  Spires 

FRIEND,  returning  from  a  trip  across 
America,  tells  how  impressed  he  was  by  the 
absence  of  church  spires  in  other  sections.  This 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  other  parts  of 
America  don’t  have  churches.  “But  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,”  s^id  our  friend,  “if  you  haven’t '  got  a 
church  spire  you  haven’t  got  a  town.”  That  is 
right.  Travel  across  the  Northeast  almost  any¬ 
where,  come  over  the  top  of  any  hill,  and  in  the 
distant  village  or  on  the  knoll  at  the  crossroads, 
you  will  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  white  church  stand¬ 
ing  four-square  with  its  inevitable  steeple  point¬ 
ing  gracefully  but  uncompromisingly  to  Heaven — 
to  things  of  the  spirit. 

The  other  day"  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Longmeadow,  Massachusetts,  held  its  219th  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  There  are  several  other  churches 
of  old  New  England  with  a  record  of  over  200 
years  of  continuous  service.  Twm  hundred  and 
nineteen  years  is  indeed  a  long  time.  In  that  time 
empires  have  been  won  and  lost.  Most  of  our 
own  America  has  been  conquered  from  the  wild¬ 
erness  and  the  Indians,  colonies  established,  the 
Revolution  fought,  and  those  colonies  welded  into 
a  great  Republic. 

That  Republic  was  founded  on  many  of  the 
moral,  political,  and  economic  principles  laid 
down  and  maintained  for  more  than  two  cem 
turies  by  the  old  church  societies  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Some  of  those  principles,  like  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility,  hard  \vork,  thrift,  and  reverence  may 
seem  hard,  but  the  truth  remains  that  when  the 
Nation  itself  or  any  of  its  people  have  violated 
these  principles,  as  many  of  them  are  being  vio¬ 
lated  now,  retribution  has  always  followed. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

T  was  fun  writing  the  article  on  the  front  page 
this  time  about  Eastman’s  Chestnuts,  because 
it  recalled  a  lot  of  amusing  incidents  that  have 
occurred  in  the  thirteen  years  that  I  have  been 
putting  these  over  on  a  helpless  public. 

Someone  asked  me  recently  what  joke  theme 
\vas  used  more  or  had  more  variations  than  any 
other.  I  am  not  sure,  but  the  one  about  the  wo¬ 
men  talking  so  much  is  pretty  close  to  the  head 
of  the  list.  You  know  the  old  gag  about  the  man 
w'ho  couldn’t  make  a  speech.  He  had  his  teeth 
pulled  and  sent  to  Sears  Roebuck  for  a  new  set. 
When  he  got  used  to  them  he  found  then  that  his 
trouble  was  not  talking  too  little  but  too  much. 
Upon  investigation,  he  found  that  they  had  made 
a  mistake  and  sent  him  women’s  teeth!  (Just 
between  us  men,  I  know  a  lot  of  fellows  who 
set  their  tongues  going  and  then  go  off  and  leave 
them) . 

Then  there  is  that  other  story  along  the  same 
line  about  the  son  who  was  sent  for  hurriedly 
to  see  his  father,  who  was  dying  in  a  hospital. 
When  the  son  arrived  he  was  met  at  the  door  of 
the  institution  by  his  sister  who  told  him  that 
the  patient  had  just  passed  away.  Very  much  dis¬ 
tressed,  he  asked :  “What  were  father’s  last 
words?” 

“He  didn’t  have  any  last  words,”  was^  the  ans¬ 
wer.  “Mother  was  wdth  him  to  the  end.” 


THE  WERTZ  FAMILY  —  Eight  Members  Living — Total  Ages  581  Years. 

Standing  from  left  to  right:  Frank  P.  Wertz,  68;  Mrs.  Anna  Peterson,  75;  John  S.  Wertz,  82; 
Mrs.  Carolyn  Henry,  81;  Mrs.  Ella  Buchanan  (died  at  age  of  57).  Seated  from  left  to  right:  Mrs.  Ar¬ 
mittie  Brown,  70;  Mrs.  Adelaide  Klingin  Smith,  80;  Mrs.  Bertie  Rawson,  65;  Dessie  Wertz  (died  at  age 
of  62);  and  Charley  E.  Wertz,  60. 
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Manure  is  low  in  phosphorus.  A  bag  of  superphos¬ 
phate  per  load  is  just  what  it  needs. 


Plants  Must  Have  Food 

POINT  to  keep  in  mind  when  deciding  fer¬ 
tilizer  practice  is  value  of  crop.  Potato 
growers  can  show  that  a  half  ton  to  a  ton  per 
acre  of  a  5-8-7  or  a  5-8-5  pays  them,  but  corn 
for  silage,  with  its  low  acre  value,  is  something 
else.  On  corn,  10  tons  of  superphosphated  ma¬ 
nure  plus  500  pounds  of  superphosphate  per  acre 
in  the  drill  should  give  a  good  crop.  Following 
year,  oats  or  other  grain  used  as  nurse  crop  can 
use  300  pounds  of  superphosphate  per  acre. 

Beans  or  canning  factory  peas  should  make  a 
profit  on  200  to  300  pounds  per  acre  of  a  4-16-4. 
Be  sure  it  isn’t  in  contact  with  the  seed.  See 
page  3  of  the  March  28  issue. 

From  500  to  1000  pounds  of  a  4-16-4  should 
pay  on  cabbage,  though  if  manure  is  available, 
tr}^  the  treatment  recommended  for  corn. 

Tomatoes,  where  no  manure  is  used  on  the 
land,  should  have  not  less  than  1200  pounds  of  a 
4-16-4  per  acre. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  cutting  down  the 
number  of  fertilizer  analyses  but  we  still  have 
more  than  we  need. 

♦  * 

Set  Out  Good  Plants 

WHEN  GROWERS  buy  plants,  are  they  par¬ 
ticular  enough  in  demanding  top  quality  only? 
Good  plants  go  a  long  way  toward  getting  a 
bumper  yield  of  such  crops  as  tomatoes  and 
cabbage.  A  good  plant  is  stocky  and  vigorous 
and  has  not  been  stunted.  The  claim  is  made 
that,  in  order  to  get  double  use  of  space,  plant 
growers  often  grow  one  batch  of  plants  early, 
then  move  them  outdoors  too  early,  where  they 
get  stunted  before  being  field  set.  The  result  is 
that  they  never  produce  as  they  should. 

New  Potato  Varieties 

three  of  the  most  promising  new  potato  va¬ 
rieties  developed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  the  Katahdin,  the  Chippewa  and 
the  Gplden  potato.  They  are  now  on  trial  with 
many  growers  in  a  few  potato  states.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station  recently 
introduced  a  new  early  variety  called  Warba. 

Growers  are  particularly  anxious  for  samples 
of  Chippewa,  an  early,  white-skinned,  shallow¬ 
eyed  variety,  which  may  become  a  competitor 
e>f  Irish  Cobbler,”  says  Prof.  E.  V.  Hardenburg 
^  Cornell.  “The  small  amount  certified  in  New 
York  last  year  is  just  about  sold  out  and  the  only 
possibility  of  getting  seed  is  to  write  to  the  chief 
potato  inspectors  in  IMaine  and  Minnesota,  who 
Way  be  reached  at  the  State  Departments  of 
Agnculture  in  Augusta  and  St.  Paul  respectively.” 


Crop 

Planting 

T  ime 


If  you  are  interested  but  unable  to  get  seed  of 
these  new  varieties,  your  county  agent  may  know 
someone  who  is  growing  them  so  you  can  look 
them  over  during  the  growing  season  and  at  time 
of  digging. 

*  *  * 

Seed  Potato  Treatment 

MATERIALS  commonly  used  to  treat  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  include  corrosive  sublimate,  formaldehyde, 
and  yellow  oxide  of  mercury.  Corrosive  subli¬ 
mate  is  poisonous  and  because  it  eats  metal,  has 
to  be  used  in  a  wooden  tank  or  earthen  or  glass 
container.  Fastest  method  is  to  dissolve  one 
pound  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  120  gallons  of 
water  and  heat  to  124°  to  I26°F.  The  uncut 
seed  potatoes  are  dipped  in  the  hot  solution  for 
2]/^  to  4  minutes. 

Wire  baskets  are  handy  for  yellow  oxide  of 
mercury  treatment.  Add  a  pound  to  15  gallons 
of  water.  Stir  vigorously,  then  plunge  wire  bas¬ 
ket  of  seed  potatoes  into  it  two  or  three  times. 
The  mixture  should  be  stirred  vigorously  before 
another  basket  is  treated.  It  is  a  good  idea  to 
set  the  wire  basket  on  a  drain  board  so  the  solu¬ 
tion  as  it  drains  off  will  run  back  into  the  tub. 
Seed  potatoes  so  treated  are  poisonous  and 
should  not  be  eaten. 

Hot  formaldehyde  solution  works  faster  than 
cold.  Use  one  gallon  of  40  per  cent  formalde¬ 
hyde  to  120  gallons  of  water;  heat  to  tempera¬ 
ture  of  124°  to  126°;  and  then  put  potatoes  in 
crates  or  wire  baskets  in  the  solution  for  three 
minutes.  Potatoes  are  then  covered  with  bags, 
blankets  or  canvas  for  an  hour  to  hold  formalde¬ 
hyde  fumes  around  them. 

*  4: 

Get  Acquainted  with  pH 

IT  WILL  PAY  the  man  who  grows  cash  crops 
to  find  the  exact  degree  of  acidity  of  his  soil. 
These  days,  the  results  of  tests  are  expressed  in 
terms  6f  pH.  Sounds  complicated  but  it  isn’t. 

Neutral  (neither  acid  or  alkaline)  is  called 
pHy.o.  Any  figure  larger,  for  example  PH7.5, 
indicates  an  alkaline  reaction.  Any  figure  smaller, 
for  example  pH6.5,  indicates  an  acid  soil.  The 
smaller  the  figure,  the  more  acid  the  soil. 

Potatoes  grow  best  in  a  soil  with  a  test  of  about 
PH5.2  to  PH5.7.  Cauliflower  prefers  PH4.9  to 


The  soil  in  foreground  is  just  as  rich  as  that  in  the 
background  and  potatoes  are  the  same  variety. 
Difference  is  that  where  vines  are  dead,  soil  acidity 

measured  pH4.4;  where  they  are  still  green,  pHS.2. 

— Photo  courtesy  N.  Y.  S.  College  of  Agri. 


Hope  your  cornfield  will  look  like  this.  It  should  if 
you  kill  the  weeds  and  test  seed  for  germination. 


PH5.5.  On  fields  too  acid,  cauliflower  fails  to 
make  normal  growth,  and  leaves  become  twisted 
and  distorted. 

Most  general  farm  crops  will  grow  well  on 
any  soil  alkaline  enough  to  raise  a  good  crop 
of  clover. 

5(:  ♦  ♦ 

Test  Your  Seed  Com 

OLD  MAN  WINTER  had  no  mercy  on  seed 
corn.  Because  a  good  germination  test  was 
secured  on  any  particular  lot  last  winter  is  no 
sign  it  will  germinate  now.  The  safe  way  is  to 
put  no  corn  into  the  ground  until  you  make,  or 
have  had  someone  make,  a  germination  test.  In 
New  York  State,  send  it  to  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva.  The 
college  at  Cornell  does  not  have  facilities  for 
making  germination  tests.  • 

In  other  states,  ask  your  county  agent  where 
to  send  it  or,  for  that  matter,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  test  it  right  at  home.  Put  an  inch  of  sawdust 
in  the  bottom  of  a  good-sized  pan  and  cover  it 
with  blotting  paper.  Put  lOO  kernels  of  corn  on 
the  blotter  and  cover  with  more  blotters.  Cover 
with  a  pan  the  same  size  and  keep  moist  but  not 
too  wet.  Put  it  where  the  temperature  is  around 
80  degrees  and  see  how  many  kernels  send  out 
good  strong  shoots.  If  80  kernels  germinate,  you 
can  plant  20%  thicker  but  if  germination  is 
much  less,  better  look  elsewhere  for  seed. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Sweet  Com  for  Roadside  Stands 
THE  NEW  Fi  hybrid  seed  corn  varieties  have 
proved  themselves.  Golden  Cross  is  excellent 
but  not  too  early.  Others  are  Bancross,  Span- 
cross,  Sencross  and  Marcross.  Another  promising 
hybrid  is  Seneca  Golden. 

The  early  ear  'gets  the  consumer’s  dollar. 
Early  planting,  heavy  fertilization  and  good  weed 
control  will  put  your  corn  on  the  stand  just  a  few 
days  ahead  of  3mur  neighbor  who  is  less  careful. 

By  the  way,  nothing  sets  a  customer’s  mouth 
watering  like  seeing  someone  bring  in  a  bushel 
basket  of  corn  right  from  the  field!  He  knows 
that  fresh  picked  com  is  better. 
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why  ^wartt\ 
ly  fkttilizet  in 

mcip/iH  Baes 

•SAY  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS 


“NO  WASTE, 
NO  MUSS 

“  — the  Bagpak  bag  is 
^  sift-proof.  Fertilizer 
I  doesn’t  leak  out  to 
■  dirty  my  clothes  and 
truck,  and  there  is  still  a  full  100  pounds 
in  the  bag  when  I  open  it.” 

“CUSHION 
STITCH 
CLOSURE 

**I  like  this 
strong,  tight 
closure  which 

never  tears  out.  It’s  easy  to  open,  too. 

“EASY  ON 

MY  BACK 

" — and  I  mean  easy! 
What  a  treat  to  carry 
a  light  100-pound  bag 
L  instead  of  struggling 
with  an  oversize  125-  or  167-pounder.” 


ir“KEEPS  OUT  MOISTURE 

il'  /I  il  ,/  ' !  / 

<‘_not  just  ground 


:  dampness,  but  even 
^a  good  stiff  shower. 
J  can  truck  my  fer¬ 
tilizer  right  to  the  end  of  the  row.  If  I 
have  to  leave  it  overnight  it  will  still  be 
dry  and  drillable.” 

“SAVES  ME 
MONEY 

“The  people  I  buy  from  price  their  ferti¬ 
lizer  a  little  lower  in  Bagpak  bags  than  in 
old  style  containers.  Even  if  I  had  to  pay 
the  same  price,  I’d  still  be  money  ahead, 
because  I  get  all  the  plant  food  I  pay  for 
— no  loss  through  sifting.” 

♦  *  * 

Ask  your  dealer  to  deliver  your  next 
order  of  fertilizer  in  clean,  convenient, 
economical  Bagpak  bags.  If  he  cannot 
supply  you,  write  us. 


INC 

220  EAST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


NICH 

COPPER  SULPHATE 

gives  best  results  in  home  mixed 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

Always  uniform — 99%  pure! 

Write  for  new  booklet,  “Bordeaux 
Mixture — Its  Preparation  and  Use.” 

NICHOLS  COPPER  CO. 

A  Unit  of  the  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 
40  WALL  ST..  N.Y.  C.  •  230  N.  MICH.  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


beoutifpl  guide  mc^  A 
of  Neiu  'Vbrk  Ci+y. 

Rates  from  iZSO  for  tujo 

Hotel  €mPIR€ 

BROADUIAY  c.»63!i  STREET,  N.Y. 


Tractor  Replacement  Parts, 

ayerage  saving  50%.  Our  48  page  free  catalog  ILst.s 
thousand  parts,  all  makes.  New.  Guaranteed.  IRVING’S 
TRACTOR  LUG  CO.,  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 


FREE  box  cigars  and  pipe  with  5  lbs.  guaranteed 
chewing,  smoking  Or  cigarette  tobacco  $1.00,  ten  $1.75. 
Pay  when  received.  RIVES  TOBACCO  CO.,  Sedalia,  Ky. 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


It  has  shown  consistently 
superior  effectiveness  in 
sections  where  codling 
moth  infestation  was  most 
severe.  You  heard  growers’ 
own  reports  at  the  winter 
horticultural  meetings.  It 
costs  no  more  than  stan¬ 
dard  lead  arsenate— and 
is  15%  to  30%  more  effici¬ 
ent.  Dealers  and  Company 
offices  from  coast  to  coast. 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


SPRAYS  AND 
DUSTS 


40  RECTOR  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


OUT  ON  A  LIMB 


BY  FRANK  APP 


The  1936 

Orchard  \ear  begins 


WITH  the  dis- 
appoint- 
ments  of  last  year 
behind  us,  we  enter 
the  coming  year 
with  the  usual  op¬ 
timism  of  the  fruit 
grower.  The  ex¬ 
periences  of  the 
past  year  should 


sticker  and  spreader  was  used.  The 
one  most  commonly  used  by  orchardists 
was  the  least  efficient.  When  you  buy 
ymir  spray  material  ask  how  well  it 
vMl  adhere  to  the  foliage,  also  how 
well  it  will  spread  to  give  a  uniform 
coverage.  You  probably  will  not  get  an 
answer  to  your  question,  but  if  we  aU 
start  asking,  someone  will  begin  to 
look  for  an  answer. 

The  large  amount  of  wet  weather, 
accompanied  by  a  short  period  of  re¬ 


serve  as  an  important  guide  for  the 
coming  year’s  operations.  Many  of  us 
can  cut  our  spraying  costs  by  adopting  latively  high  temperatures,  has  brought 
a  better  spraying  system,  and  still  have  very  early  start  of  scab.  Growers  not 
cleaner  fruit.  The  set  of  fruit  will  be  -^vell  equipped  to  cover  trees  quickly 
greatly  influenced  by  the  kind  of  ^  gj.g  noticeably  infested  already.  The 
weather  throughout  the  pollinating  per-  g^grt  of  the  year  is  not  encouraging. 


iod.  Protection  of  the  fruit  and  foliage 
from  insects  and  diseases  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  grower.  The  spraying 
schedule  mus.t  be  a  cover  schedule.  I 
like  to  think  of  the  spraying  operation 
as  one  continual  program,  regulated  so 
as  to  keep  the  foliage  covered  until 
danger  of  scab  and  moth  are  past.  This 


The  early  infection  of  scab  and  the 
early  bloom,  just  about  to  open,  make 
one  wonder.  Most  early  blooming  years 
are  light  fruit  years. 

Fertilizing  the  Orchard 

Fertilizer  that  will  grow  a  good  sod 
will  produce  a  good  crop  of  apples.  I 
is  possible  only  by  watching  the  growth  just  examined  the  reports  from  the 
of  the  foliage,  and  timing  the  emer-  fertilizing  experiments  made  by  two 
gence  of  moth.  neighboring  states  in  the  Northeast; 

We  are  applying  our  pink  bud  spray  one  reported  results  from  6  years  fer- 
at  the  present  time  (April  23).  If  we  tilizing,  and  the  other  from  25  years, 
have  a  long  blooming  season,  accom-  'The  6  year  results  found  no  advantage 
panied  by  scab  weather,  we  probably  for  any  fertilizer  excepting  nitrogen, 
will  apply  lime  sulphur  before  the  The  25  year  results,  however,  showed 
blooming  period  is  completed.  This  is  advantage  from  the  use  of  a  complete 
particularly  desirable  providing  several  fertilizer.  Author  explained  that  this 
good  pollinating  days  have  occurred  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  organic 
before  this  early  spray  is  applied.  matter  in  the  soil.  Trees  respond  more 
Entomologists  recognize  the  impor-  ,  slowly  to  fertilizer  practice  than  an- 
tance  of  thorough  spraying  at  the  be-  nual  crops.  The  requirements,  however, 
ginning  of  the  season.  At  a  recent  are  very  similar.  Apply  sufficient  ni- 
meeting,  entomologists  representing  trogen  for  the  proper  vegetative  growth 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  of  the  tree,  and  apply  sufficient  phos- 


gave  first  importance  to  a  very 
thorough  spraying  program  which 
would  fully  control  scab  and  first  brood 
codling  moth.  They  recognized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  materials  that  would  ad¬ 
here  to  the  foliage  and  give  uniform 
coverage.  Unfortunately,  no  comparison 
has  been  made  with  materials  sold  for 
this'  purpose.  A  small  amoimt  of  work 
has  been  done,  not  nearly  suflBcient  to 
answer  the  question. 

/ 

Grower  at  a  Disadvantage 


phorus,  potash  and  lime  to  maintain 
a  good  sod. 

Fruit  Grades 

My  experience  and  observation  of  the 
past  season  make  me  wonder  whether 
it  is  possible  to  establish  federal  grades 
that  can  be  satisfactorily  applied  to 
fruit  grown  under  the  different  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  in  the  United  States. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  standards  for 
western  fruit  may  not  meet  the  com¬ 
mercial  requirements  of  eastern  fruit, 
and  that  standards  for  eastern  fruit 


Most  every  insecticide  and  fungicide  would  not  meet  the  commercial  require- 
manufacturer  uses  a  different  wetting  ments  of  western  fruit.  I  notice  that 


and  spreading  agent. 
Last  week  I  saw  a 
comparison  of  two 
stickers  and  spread¬ 
ers,  made  by  one  of 
the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment  Sta¬ 
tions.  One  of  these 
materials  retain- 
ed  50  per  cent  more 
lead  arsenate  on  the 
foliage;  the  other 
retained  twice  as 
much  as  when  no 


some  of  the  best 
growers,  who  most 
successfully  market 
their  fruit,  are  not 
packing  under  fed- 
{Turn  to  Page  9) 


A  fog  of  fungicide  de¬ 
scends  like  a  blanket 
over  the  orchard.  These 
machines  move  through 
the  orchard  without  a. 
stop  except  to  refill  at 
the  end  of  the  row. 


>  - '  :  . 

'  :  ''' 


"If  You  Want  To  Be  Like  Me  at  6  Weeks- 


» 


be  sure  they 
give  you 

STARTENA 

with 

PUR-A-TEHE 

in  it/" 


Only  Startena  Gives 

STARTENA  RESULTS! 


T  TOW  will  my  chicks  look  at 
six  weeks — that’s  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  ask  yourself  when  you 
buy  starting  feed.  Average  feeds 
so  often  *'fall  down”  in  giving 
you  the  kind  of  chicks  you  want. 
Purina  Startena,  the  feed  that 
contains  Pur-a-tene,  gives  chicks 
everything  they  need  to  grow 
from  fluffy,  little  chicks  into  big 
sturdy  birds. 

Start  your  chicks  on  Purina 
Startena,  grow  them  on  Purina 
Growena.  You’ll  have  the  kind 
of  pullets  that  will  be  real  money¬ 
makers  next  fall.  Both  Startena 
and  Growena  contain  Pur-a-tene, 
the  new  feeding  discovery  that 


helps  fortify  birds  against  disease 
and  infection.  Enough  Pur-a-tene 
is  added  to  each  bag  of  Startena 
and  Growena  to  step  it  up  2y2 
times  in  vitamin  A  activity. 

Don’t  take  chances  this  year. 
Make  sure  that  your  birds  get 
Startena  and  Growena — the  feeds 
that  contain  Pur-a-tene! 


Purina  Mills,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PROGRESS  is  an  onward  march  toward 
higher  ideals.  In  the  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany’s  booklet  on  the  History  of  the  Meas¬ 
urement  of  Length  are  these  statements: 

“A  common  housefly  alights  on  the 
table.  You  hear  no  noise.  But  in  a  great 
Laboratory  the  tread  of  the  housefly 
has  bee<i  amplified  imtil  it  sounds  like 
a  hoofbeat. 

“On  a  clear  night  you  see  two  of  your 
favorite  stars  shining  brightly.  Between 
them  all  seems  dark,  empty.  But  look 
through  a  telescope !  Between  those  two 
stars  where  all  seemed  dark  a  thousand 
flares  are  burning.  There  they  have 
shone  for  ages  unknown,  but  man’s 
eyes  could  not  see  them.” 

Every  time  I  hunt  behind  good  dogs  I 
marvel  at  their  scent.  Our  dogs  range  ahead 
of  us  at  fast  speed.  Suddenly  they  come  to 
a  dead  stop  as  if  frozen  to  the  groimd.  I 
know  there  are  birds  ahead.  The  dogs’  sense 
of  smell  is  beyond  mine. 


You  and  I  are  dealing  in  the  products  of 
the  soil.  You,  the  farmers,  raise  the 
grains.  We,  the  millers,  grind,  mix,  and 
balance  them  for  particular  needs.  We  all 
feed  our  cows  and  poultry  for  maximum 
production.  Regardless  of  weather  or  sea¬ 
sons  or  elections  our  work  goes  on.  We  serve 
mankind,  feeding  the  world. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

WE  HAVE  solved  some  problems  but 
with  science  recording  the  sound  of 
the  footsteps  of  a  fly  and  telescopes  discov¬ 
ering  myriads  of  stars  and  dogs  possessing 
uncanny  senses  of  smell,  our  creative  minds 
are  challenged  to  the  utmost  to  solve  some 
of  the  problems  right  at  our  own  door.  The 
Beatitudes  tell  us  that  “Blessed  are  they 
which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous¬ 
ness;  for  they  shall  be  filled.”  We  are  filled 
with  spiritual  things  just  as  we  hunger  and 
thirst  after  them.  Can’t  we,  in  some  way, 
have  an  insatiable  thirst  to  solve  the  material 
things  around  us? 

■  ■  ■  ■ 


WHAT  new  needs  can  you  supply?  What 
new  products  can  you  develop?  We 
have  telephones,  electric  lights,  radios,  and 
sewing  machines  in  our  homes.  How  can 
we  make  millions  healthier  and  happier 
through  our  milk  and  eggs  and  products  of 
the  soil?  I’m  Daring  some  ambitious  youth 
on  an  obscure  farm  to  startle  the  world  by 
some  discoveries  of  better  methods  or  uses 
of  the  thing  he  handles  every  day  of  his 
life.  There  will  be  obstacles  to  be  over¬ 
come,  but  through  repeated  failures  and  dis¬ 
appointments  Ties  the  final  triumph 
which  will  make  him  a  benefactor  of 
mankind. 

Yes,  I  Dare  You  to  set  your  minds  to 
work.  Stir  up  some  of  those  hidden  gifts 
that  you  possess.  Determine  to  do  some 
one  creative  thing  even  though  it  seems 
ever  so  small.  If  it  takes  you  a  year  to  reach 
your  goal,  what  of  that?  It  was  a  little  thing 
to  put  the  eye  on  the  end  of  a  needle,  but 
we  now  wonder  how  we  could  ever  use  a 
needle  without  an  eye  in  it. 

Have  any  of  your  boys  and  girls  any  cre¬ 
ative  ideas?  If  space  would  permit  we  might 
let  the  other  readers  of  this  column  know 
about  these  creative  ideas.  We  might  pool 
our  discoveries  and  see  if  we  can’t  help 
mankind. 

That  sounds  mighty  big,  almost  boastful 
but  I’m  eager  to  encourage  better  thinking. 
Most  people  are  really  too  lazy  to  think,  let 
alone  create.  I’M  DARING  adventurous 
souls  to  solve  some  of  today’s  seemingly 
impossible  problems.  I’m  Daring  YOU  to 
lift  yourself  out  of  the  ordinary  crowd. 
What  is  your  answer? 

Creatively  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Danforth, 

Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Compare 
Executive  Offices 

898  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Timely 


Garden 


the  ENEMY  of  WEEDS! 


#  This  picture  shows  the  most 
popular  cultivator  on  the 
market  —  the  one  cultivator 
that  is  bought  each  year  by 
more  farmers  than  any  other. 
It  is  the  McCormick -Deering 
New  4,  shown  here  equipped 
with  steel -beam,  pin -break, 
slotted-shank,  6-shovel  gangs. 
Many  other  combinations  are 
available  to  meet  special  re¬ 
quirements.  In  fact,  all  crops 
and  all  soils  are  being  suc¬ 
cessfully  cultivated  by  New  4 
cultivators  from  one  coast  to 
the  other. 

The  McCormick  -  Deering 
New  4  is  a  balance  -  frame, 
pivot-axle  cultivator  in  which 


the  gangs  are  quickly  and 
easily  shifted  by  means  of  foot 
pedals.  These  pedals  also  pivot 
the  wheels,  giving  a  double- 
quick  action  and  unusual  abil¬ 
ity  to  dodge  hills  that  are  out 
of  line.  The  gangs  always  re¬ 
main  parallel  to  the  row,  so 
the  shovels  always  cut  their 
full  width. 

The  nearby  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer  will  gladly 
show  you  the  New  4  culti¬ 
vator  equipped  for  your  work. 
Ask  him,  also,  about  McCor- 
mick-Deering  2-row  Cultiva¬ 
tors  and  the  full  line  of  2  and 
4  -  row  Farm  all  Cultivators. 
Details  sent  on  request. 


International  Harvester  Company 

(incorporated) 


606  So.  Michigan  Avo. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


STRAWBERRY  &  RASPBERRY 

PLANTS  Fresh  dug.  from  NEW  plantings,  inspected  and 
certified.  Premier — Sen.  Dunlap  I00-80c.  300-$  1.80,  1000- 
$4.50.  Dorsett — Fairfax — Wm.  Belt — Gibson — Stevens — 
lOO-OOc,  300-$2.,  IOOO-$5.  Mastodon  (evbr)  I00-$I,  300- 
$2.50,  IOOO-$7.  500,  1000  rate.  Figure  each  variety  sep¬ 
arate.  NEWBURGH  50-$l.50,  l00-$2.75,  I000-$20.00. 
Latham  50-$l.25,  IOO-$2,  IG00-$I8.  F.O.B. 

EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  Maple  View,  N.Y.,  Oswego  Co. 


BLACK  &  WHITE 
STRAWBERRIES 

10  Plants,  75c:  25,  $1.50;  100,  $5.00 
Postpaid.  OrderToday.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Our  1936  List  of  Berry  Plants, 
Trees,  Shrubs,  etc.,  sent  FREE. 
FRAGARIA  NURSERIES, 
Dept.  A. A.,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


NORTHERN  MAMMOTH,  SELECTED. 
State  Inspected  Strawberry  Plants. 

Beavers,  Blakemores,  Dimlaps  25-25c:  I00-50c;  250- 

$1.15;  500-$2.l0.  Mastodons,  25-35c:  I00-$I.I5.  Latham 
raspberry  plants,  mosaic  free,  bearing  age,  25-$  1.00; 
IOO-$2.85.  All  prepaid  to  destination. 

BRULE  VALLEY  NURSERY  -  BRULE,  WISC. 

Strawberry  Plants  »  1^.“  sTg  .roT^ifd 

Chesapeak  60c  per  100,  $3.50  per  1000.  Mastodon  Ever- 
bearing  80c  per  100.  $5.00  per  1000.  Catalog  Free. 
BASIL  PERRY,  Route  .2,  GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 

Strawberry  plants, 


W.  G.  SEUBERT, 


berry  plants,  $2.0o.  Circular. 
CAMDEN,  NEW  YORK. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 
25  Cow  Dairy  Farm,  Madison  County. 

165  acres,  70  productive,  easily  worked  tillage.  70  pas¬ 
ture.  25  woods.  Good  10  room  house,  piped  in  water, 
electricity  available,  60  ft.  bam.  concrete  stable,  2  silos. 
50  ft.  horse  bam.  Good  road,  fine  community.  Excellent 
opportunity  at  $6,800.  Long  term  easy  payments. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Hudson  Valley  Orchard  Farm 

130  Acres,  25  acres  hearing  orchard;  good  8-room  hoUke, 
bath,  electricity,  hot  water  heat;  good  bams,  2-room 
bungalow,  new  poultry  house  20x80.  Included  are  tractor 
&  attachments,  machinery,  horse,  3  choice  cows,  about 
600  poultry,  crops;  priced  low.  $13,000,  part  down;  pg. 
31  Free  catalog  800  bargains. 

STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FACTORY  PRICE 


Anuusmsr  money-maker  tor  farms,  track  rar- 
*  *  *  '  ’■  ines. 


Box  111. 


F»onta,  Texas 


C/\  300  frostproof  cabbage,  200  onions,  100  to- 

•  vl.  U.  matoes,  25  pepper,  25  cauliflowers  or  egg¬ 
plants— all  $.75  or  1000-$!. 00.  Any  variety  moss  packed. 
CENTRAL  PLANT  CO.,  PONTA,  TEXAS. 


/-•IjaDir  \7IMI7C _ Hardy  stock  from  the 

1^  V  11YE.O  Finger  Lakes.  Offering  a 

garden  collection  6  labeled  vines,  all  different,  $1.25 
postpaid.  Also  Fredonia,  Portland  Md  selected  list 
leading  varieties.  Catalog  free.  Write  now. 

Miller  Grape  Nursery,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  VINES 


LOW  PRICE  L<ST. 
Spring  Clean-Up. 

10  Assorted  Named  Garden  Varieties  $1.00.  Pastpaid. 
C.  L.  WHEELER,  PENN  YAN,  NEW  YORK. 


Hot  Horse  Radish  Roots  ^  $?.5o-Vooo."” 

Mary  Washington  Asparagus  roots  2-yr.  No.  1,  $1.10- 
100,  $5.75-1000.  Rhubarb  roots,  1-yr.  No.  1  $.60  doz., 
$3.50-100,  $23.-1000.  100  lots  postpaid.  1000  lots  col¬ 

lect  expressage. 

WARREN  SHINN,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Root  specialist  for  35  years. 


Faul  Work 


_ _ dsPwd.  dens,  orchards,  nnrseries,  poaltir  ranch 

and  Ravarsa.  coantry  homes,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows. 
Runs  4  to  8  cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runsbelt 
houra  par  cal.  ma^inery.  2to5H.P.ndinfirorwalkinfirtypes. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Pricaa  and  10  Cay  Trial  Plan. 
SHAW  MFG.CO.p  (WritenearMt  office) 
1005  Front  8t.,  Galaaburc,  Kansas 
,  130N  Wsst  42nd  St.,  Naw  York.  N.  Y. 
JS812N  Macnolla  Ava.  Chicaso.  Illinois 
668N  North  4th  St..  Columbus.  Ohio 


SH AW<»' allTRACTOR. 


F^lants  Xliaf  Grow 

The  kind  you  will  like.  Good,  hardy  plants  from 
grower  to  you.  Mossed  and  ventilated.  Quick  shipments. 
Our  customers’  satisfaction  is  the  foundation  of  o>ir 
business.  Frostproof  Cabbage,  all  varieties,  prepaid, 
100— 35c:  200 — 50c;  500 — $1.00;  1000— $1.60:  5000— $6.50. 
Collect,  5000 — $5.00.  Tomatoes,  all  varieties,  prepaid, 
100 — 40c:  200— 50c;  500— $1.00:  1000 — $1.65:5000 — $7.00. 
Collect,  5000— $5.00.  Onions:  Bermudas,  Sweet  Spanisli, 
prizetaker,  prepaid,  200 — 45o:  500 — 85c:  lOOO — $1.40;  5000 
— $4.50.  Collect,  5000 — $3.50.  Peppers,  all  varieties,  prepaid. 
100— 50c:  500— $1.25;  1000— $2.25.  Collect,  5000— $6.50.  Egg 
plants,  prepaid,  100 — 50c:  500 — $1.40:  1000 — $2.50.  Col¬ 
lect,  5000 — $7.00.  Sweet  Potatoes,  those  famous  certified 
Porto  Ricos,  prepaid.  100 — 50c;  500 — $1.75;  1000 — $2.75. 
Collect,  5000 — $8.50.  Full  list  and  information  free. 
Buy  where  you  get  vour  money’s  worth. 

Soutliepn  F* *lant  Co., 


Topics 


By  PAUL  WORK 


Irrigation  for  Cannery  Peas.  Amos 
Kirby  pretty  nearly  got  a  rise  out  of 
me  when  he  told,  in  the  Jersey  edition 
of  American  Agriculturist,  of  garden-, 
ers  in  the  southern  tip  of  the  Garden 
State  who  plan  to  get  two  tons  of  shell¬ 
ed  peas  for  cannery  from  their  over¬ 
head  irrigated  land.  They  have  been 

having  a  great 
time  trying  to  get 
any  money  for 
their  vegetables,  so 
they  are  trying 
this.  Well,  I 
thought  two  tons 
would  be  quite  a 
crop  of  peas  when 
the  national  aver¬ 
age  is  about  1800 
pounds.  But  I 
talked  to  a  cannery 
seed  grower  and 
he  says  it  has  been 
done  even  without 
benefit  of  irriga¬ 
tion  and  that  we 
know  enough  to  do 
it  often  if  we  would 
do  our  best.  So  we 
will  be  awaiting  the  results  of  the  New 
Jersey  venture.  At  $65  a  ton  and  with 
time  left  for  another  crop  to  follow,  the 
scheme  looks  promising.  They  will 
have  to  see  that  other  conditions  as 
well  as  moisture  are  favorable. 


Battling  Bugs  and  Fungi.  To  print  a 
big  bulletin  and  then  revise  and  reprint 
it  every  year  is  a  real  task  but  that  is 
what  the  bug  chasers  and  plant  doctors 
are  doing  for  the  vegetable  people 
right  here  in  New  York.  Yearly  re¬ 
visions  are  needed  in  disease  and  in¬ 
sect  control,  for  materials  and  methods 
change  constantly.  So  anyone  who 
wants  to  fight  the  pests  intelligently 
had  better  get  a  copy  of  Cornell  Ex¬ 
tension  206,  “Control  of  insects  and 
diseases  affecting  vegetable  crops”.  If 
you  had  to  buy  it  as  a  book  it  would 
cost  at  least  a  dollar.  The  address  is 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

*  * 

Setting  Plants  Well.  The  start-off  of 
plants  set  in  the  garden  or  field  de¬ 
pends  greatly  upon  their  ability  to  draw 
moisture  from  the  soil.  That  in  turn 
depends  among  other  things  upon  close 
contact  between  root  and  soil.  So  when 
plants  are  put  out,  it  pays  to  see  that 
they  are  set  to  about  the  right  depth 
and  to  see  that  soil  is  well  prepared 
and  firmly  packed. 

The  water  that  a  transplanter  drops 
with  the  plant  is  valuable  not  so  much 
for  its  own  sake  but  because  it  makes 
a  puddle  about  the  root  that  insures 
intimate  contact  with  the  good  earth. 

*  *  * 

Starting  Melons  Early.  Muskmelons 
are  good  enough  to  merit  some  effort 
to  lengthen  our  all  too  short  northern 
season  for  them.  They  can  be  started 
in  greenhouse,  big  or  little,  or  hotbed 
or  kitchen  window,  so  the  idea  works 
for  either  home  or  commercial  plant¬ 
ings. 

jjj  5{j  :ji 

Muskmelons  do  not  transplant  very 

well.  Some  start  them  in  flats  and 
prick  them  out  to  pots  bu^  many  place 
three  or  four  seeds  in  a  clay  pot  or  a 
tin  can  or  a  berry  box  or  a  veneer  band 
as  they  choose.  Everybody  ought  to 
fix  up  a  little  good  plant  soil  the  year 
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STAN  LEY’S 
CROW 
REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  Twenty  Y  ears 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 
and  animal  pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  Quart) enough  TC 

for  4  bushels  seed 

(1  pint)  Enough  I  nn 
for  2  bushels  seed  i»vU 

(5  pint)  Enough  CA 

for  1  bushel  seed  ‘V" 

If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
se^  store  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 
"Money-Back”  guarantee. 


Manufactured  Only  By 

CEDAR  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1 129M  New  Britain,  Conn. 


,  .'lo^  Rn  not  ^ 
Ideailbut  onat 
lilthatstuff.^ 


Uti  4et  himoutl 

of  tfiif  auickf . 


Buy  Schroer’s  Better  Plants; 

Frostproof  Cabbage,  Also  Yellow  Resistant  Varieties. 
Onion,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Pepper,  Eggplant  and  Sweet 
Potato.  Varieties  Cabbage:  Jersey,  Charleston,  Flat 
Heads, '  Copenhagen  Market,  Golden  Acre,  Red  Cabbage 
and  Collard.  Prepaid  I00-35C,  250-75C,  500-$l.l0.  1000- 
$1.50.  Collect  I000-90C,  5000  and  more  75c  a  1000. 
Yellow  Resistant  Varieties:  Marion  Market,  Allhead, 
All-season.  Prepaid  IOO-45C,  250-$l.00,  500-$l.50,  1000- 
$2.25.  Collect  I000-$I.25,  5000  and  more  $1.10  a  lOOO. 
Onion:  Renimdas,  Cry.stal  Wax,  Sweet  Spanish,  white 
and  yellow,  and  Prizetaker.  Prepaid  I00-30C,  300-60c, 
500-80C,  1 000-$  1.25.  Collect  I000-75C,  5000  and  more 
60c  a  1000.  Broccoli  Green  Italian:  I00-50c,  250-$l.00, 
500-$l.50,  l000-$2.50.  Collect  I000-$l.50,  5000  and  more 
$1.25  a  1000.  Cauliflower:  Early  Snowball,  Prepaid 
I00-75C,  250-$l.25,  500-$2.00,  l000-$3.50.  Collect  1000- 
$2.50,  5000  and  more  $2.00  a  1000.  Let  us  mail  you  list 
on  Pepper,  Tomato,  Eggplant  and  Sweet  Potato.  Ready 
April  20th  to  25th.  All  other  plants  ready  now.  We 
guarantee  Good  plants,  prompt  delivery. 

Schroer  Plant  Farms,  Valdosta,  Ga. 


Hardy  Northern  Grown  Berry  Plants 

We  have  the  leading  varieties  of  strawberry 
plants,  including  Dorsett  &  Fairfax,  Mastodon 
Everbearing,  prices  reasonable. 
Newburgh,  Red  raspberry  sets,  Shrubs,  trees, 
evergreens,  etc. 

Send  for  price  list. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT  &  SONS, 


OSWEGO  CO., 


HASTINGS,  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Wakefield,  Copenhagen,  Golden 
Acre,  Railhead,  Savoy,  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage  Plant.s; 
Beimuda,  Valencia,  Prizetaker  Onion  Plants;  1,000, 
$1.00;  10,000,  $9.00;  20,000,  $15.00.  Earliana,  Bonnv 
Best.  Pritchard,  Marglobe,  Baltimore  Tomato  Plants: 
1,000,  $1.50;  10,000,  $12.50.  Ruby  King,  California 
Wonder,  Cayenne  Pepper;  Snowball  Cauliflower;  Black 
Beauty  Eggplant  plants:  1,000,  $2.50:  5,000,  $10.00.  Let¬ 
tuce,  Beet,  Broccoli,  Potato  Plants,  $1.50  per  1,000.  Cata¬ 
log  Free.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  ALBANY,  GA. 


ASPARAGUS 


Rhubarb 

HORSERADISH 

ROOTS 

One  and  “fwo  Years  Old  --  Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

CERTIFIED  —  Raspberry,  (including  Latham)  Black¬ 
berry.  Dewberry,  and  Strawberry  plants.  All  leading 
varieties  at  ’’DIRECT  FRO.M  GROWER”  Prices.  In¬ 
teresting,  descriptive  price  list  sent  Free.  Write  — 

L.  &  F.  DONDEKO  R  4,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS  — 25  Million  for  1936.  Cabbie 
and  Onion  plants  now  ready — $1.00  thousand:  10,000, 
$7.50.  All  lea<ling  varieties.  Early  Snowball  Cauliflower 
Plants  now  ready,  $2.50  thousand:  5,000,  $10.00.  Now 
booking  Certified  Tomato,  Pepper,  Eggplant,  and  Sweet 
potato  plants.  Oldest  and  Largest  growers  In  Virginia. 
Shipping  capacity  over  500,000  daily.  ’’Sguare  Deal 
guaranteed  at  all  times. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA. 

Buy  Reliable  C.O.D.  Frostproof  Plants. 

Cabbage,  all  leading  varieties,  I000-60c:  5000  and  more 
50c  per  1000.  Crystal  Wax,  Bermuda,  Sweet  Spanisn 
and  Prizetaker  Onion,  I000-50c;  5000  and  more  45c  pC' 
1000.  We  guarantee  good  plants  and  prompt  shiprnent. 

RELIABLE  PLANT  FARM,  VALDOSTA,  GEORGIA. 

CERTIFIED  IRISH  COBBLER,  Bliss  Triumph,  Early 
Ohio,  Rural  Russet,  and  Katahdin;  Selects  Insn 
Cobbler,  Bliss  Triumph,  Spaulding  Rose,  Sraoi^h  Kura 
grown  from  certified  .seed  and  rogued  fields.  The  New 
Variety  Katahdin  is  outstanding.  We  recommend  ii 
trial.  Write  for  information  and  prices. 

PORTER  &  BONNEY,  ELBA,  NEW  YOKN' 

LOOK!  EXTRA  SPECIAL  —  "Frostproof”  Cabbage  and 

Onion  plants  now  ready.  500,  75c:  lOOO.  $1.25  orff*  ' 
75c  thousand;  10,000,  $5.00  collect.  Hooking  Cauliflower, 
Tomato,  Pepperand  Sweet  potato  plants.  No  order  too  lark' 

Old  Dominion  Plant  Company,  ymciNiA.' 

Dlnnl-  200  frostproof  Cabbage,  200  onions, 

riant  Bargain,  200  tomatoes,  25  pepper,  25  cauli 
flowers  or  eggplant.s — all  $1.00  postpaid.  Any  var  . 
—  prompt  .shipment,  moss  packed. 

SMITH  COUNTY  PLANT  CO.,  TROUP.  TtAwa- 

3,000,000  Sweet  Potato  Plants — 

Y'ellow  Jersey,  Up  River.  Big  Stem.  Nancy  Hal^k,  . 
Nansemond,  ready  after  May  5.  $1.50  per  JOCjO  cas 
order.  C.  E.  BROWN,  BRIDGEVILLE, 

p  _i___  £  Cabbage,  Onion,  Tohiato,  Sweet  Potato, 

rrostproot  pepper  Plants.  Write  for  catalog- 
COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  TIFTON,  GEORG 
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before  but  if  you  forgot  that  job  last 
fall,  take  some  very  well  rotted  manure 
and  some  sandy  loam  soil,  well  mixed 
together  for  the  purpose. 

Plants  started  too  soon  may  get  too 
big  and  be  checked,  so  four  weeks 
ahead  of  field  setting  time  is  enough. 
Keep  the  little  plants  fairly  warm — 
65  to  70°  is  about  right.  Keep  them 
growing  but  not  too  fast.  You  want 
a  plant  that  is  vigorous  but  not  leggy, 
just  about  ready  to  begin  to  vine  out. 
Skillful  watering  is  best  means  of  regu¬ 
lating  growth. 

*  *  * 

Those  Peas.  Two  weeks  atter  planting 
those  peas  mentioned  April  11,  I  lifted 
a  quarter  inch  of  frozen  soil  and  there 
they  w’ere  with  sprouts  an  inch  long. 
We  have  had  cold  wet  weather  so  far 
but  they  will  be  ready  to  hop  as  soon 
as  we  get  a  wee  bit  warmer  tempera¬ 
ture.  More  later. 

Later  —  April  27.  The  temperature 
has  come  and  the  peas  are  up  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  Bet  we  will  pick 
peas  before  Editor  Ed  harvests  sweet 
com. 

*  *  * 

Windbreaks  on  Muck.  Out  in  Michigan 
they  say  that  it  is  a  good  scheme  to 
plant  rye  with  a  garden  drill  a  week  or 
two  before  muck  crops  are  planted. 
Even  so  small  plants  help  greatly  in 
breaking  the  sweep  of  wind  over  the 
soil  surface.  Here  also  is  a  place  that 
overhead  irrigation,  not  so  common  on 
muck,  may  be  of  great  service.  Wet 
muck  does  not  blow  badly. 

*  *  * 


& 


THE  ONLY  WAY  TO  REAP  A  RICH  HARVEST 
ON  ANY  FARM  IS  TO  PREPARE  THE  WAY  FOR 
IT  BY  A  COMPLETE  SEEDING  OPERATION 


THE  ONLY  WAY  TO  GET  THE  FULLEST  ENJOY¬ 
MENT  OUT  OF  MOTORING  IS  TO  MAKE 
CERTAIN  THAT  YOU  GET  A  COMPLETE  CAR 


Master  De  Luxe  Town  Sedan 


Complete  in  every  vital  feature 

and  the  most  economical  of  all  fine  cars 


Plan  Marketing  Early.  Anyone  who 
wants  to  buy  packages  to  advantage 
or  to  use  a  new  label  or  to  adopt  some 
other  method  to  make  his  goods  look 
better  or  carry  better,  should  get  at  it 
early.  Western  and  southern  methods 
are  coming  closer  all  the  time  and  the 
old  traditional  plans  are  not  so  good 
any  more.  Effective  work  to  this  end 
in  many  cases  calls  for  or  even  re¬ 
quires  cooperation.  Fulton  (New  York) 
growers  are  now  organized  and  are 
planning  for  central  packing  of  several 
crops. 

Paul  Work  is  'professor  of  'vegetable 
gardenmg  at  the  Ne'w  York  State  Col- 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Market  Grower-’s  Journal. 


The  1936  Orchard  Year  Begins 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
eral  grades  for  fruit  to  be  sold  on  the 
domestic  market,  and  yet  these  same 
growers  are  selling  to  a  good  class  of 
customers. 

A  part  of  our  orchard  had  more 
blemishes  from  scab  and  hail,  so  we 
did  not  pack  the  fmit  under  federal 
standards.  The  color  was  fully  as  good 
as  the  rest  of  the  orchard,  and  there 
was  little  difference  in  the  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  pack.  We  sold  the  ap¬ 
ples  packed  to  meet  federal  standards 
and  those  packed  to  meet,  as  we  i 
thought,  commercial  requirements,  to 
the  same  customers.  At  no  time  was 
there  any  question  raised,  although  we 
had  some  of  the  most  particular  cus¬ 
tomers  who  bought  these  apples. 

Market  Research 

Industry  maintains  approximately 
1600  research  laboratories,  employing 
35,000  workers,  and  costing  about  200 
million  dollars  a  year,  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  out  better  ways  to  produce 
^nd  manufacture  old  and  new  products. 
Industry,  on  the  other  hand,  employs 
about  30  well  qualified  research  mar¬ 
keters,  with  less  than  500  full  time  | 
workers,  at  an  expenditure  of  not  over  I 

million  dollars  a  year.  I  presiime  this 
same  relationship  would  hold  for  agri¬ 
culture. 

The  above  explains  the  reason  for 
epressions,  cycles  of  over  and  under 
production,  and  a  world  looking  for 
social  security. 


There  are  six  features,  in  particular, 

FOR  ECONOMICAL  wKicH  you  Have  every  right  to  demand 
TRANSPORTAnoN  when  you  buy  your  new  car. 

The  first  is  New  Perfected  Hydraulic  Brakes.  All 
the  experience  of  the  automobile  industry,  and  all 
present-day  tests,  prove  that  these  are  the  safest  and 
smoothest-acting  brakes  ever  developed.  Chevrolet  is 
the  only  low-priced  car  that  has  them ! 

The  second  feature  is  the  Solid  Steel  one-piece 
Turret  Top.  It’s  more  than  a  thing  of  beauty,  more 
than  the  style-mark  of  a  modern  car,  it’s  a  fortress 
of  protection  over  your  head.  Chevrolet  is  the  only 
low-priced  car  that  has  it ! 

The  third  and  fourth  features  are  the  Knee-Action 
Gliding  Ride*  and  Shockproof  Steering.*  You’ll 
certainly  want  the  most  comfortable  ride,  you  can 
get — and  the  greatest  driving  and  parking  ease,  too— 
so  you’ll  want  these  features.  Chevrolet  is  the  only 
low-priced  car  that  has  them! 


The  next  feature  is  Genuine  Fisher  No  Draft 
Ventilation.  It  gives  thorough  ventilation  without 
drafts— permits  you  to  scoop  in  plenty  of  cool, 
refreshing  air  on  hot  summer  days— keeps  the  wind¬ 
shield  from  fogging  in  bad  weather.  Chevrolet  is  the 
only  low-priced  car  that  has  it! 

And  finally,  there  is  Chevrolet’s  High-Compression 
Valve-in-Head  Engine,  giving  the  finest  combination 
of  performance  and  economy  of  any  power  plant 
made.  It,  too,  is  exclusive  to  Chevrolet  in  its  price 
range ! 

See,  drive  and  buy  this  new  Chevrolet — the  only 
complete  low-priced  carl 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


AND  UP.  List  price  of  New  Standard  Coupe  at  Flint,  Mieh. 
With  bumpers, spare  tire  and  tire  lock,  the  list  price  is  $20  addi¬ 
tional.  *Knee-Action  on  Master  Models  only,  $20  additional. 
Prices  quoted  in  this  advertisement  are  list  at  Flint,  Michigan, 
and  subject  to  change  without  notice.  A  General  Motors  Falue, 


6%  New  Money-Saving  G.M.A.C.  Time  Payment  Plan.  Compare 
Chevrolet’s  low  delivered  prices  and  low  monthly  payments. 


New  Perfected  Hydraulic  Brakes  .  .  .  Improved  Gliding  Knee-Action  Ride*  .  .  .  Shockproof  Steering*  .  .  .  Genuine 
Fisher  No  Draft  Ventilation  .  .  .  Solid  Steel  one-piece  Turret  Top  Bodies  .  .  .  High-Compression  Valve-in-Head  Engine 


caA^ 


CHEVROLET 


3117 


gravely; 

TRACTOR-MOWER 


PENNY  WISE-  POUND  FOOLISH  ! 

"I  ONLY  PAID  $150.00  FOR  MY 
GARDEN  TRACTOR.” 

Yet,  three  months  later  he  was  willing  to 
sell  that  same  machine  for  $20.00. 

You  would  be  surprised  at  the  number  of 
actual  cases  like  the  above.  If  buyers 
could  only  see  the  folly  of  getting  tractors, 
so-called,  built  to  sell  at  a  price  .  .  .  And, 
not  to  stand  up  and  do  the  work. 

For  15  years  we  have  offered  the  GRAVELY 
Tractor.  Built  of  quality  material  and 
priced  reasonably.  May  we  tell  you  more 
about  this  machine. 

Gravely  Motor  Plow  &  Cultivator  Co. 

Box  604  Dunbar,  W.  Va. 


narrows 
^Seeas 
Cultivates 
Mows 

Ms  where  others  canf-^ 

Does  whatothers  won't!  WRIT  E  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


THE  STOVER 


ENTIRELY  ENCLOSED 
SELF  OILING  — GOOD-^ 


ENGINES 


—Increase  income 
from  farm  labor 
because  they  do  more 
work  at  less  cost.  5c 
worth  of  fuel  pumps 
over  5000  gallons  of 
water,  and  does  other 
jobs  in  proportion. 

A  size  and  style  for  every  use.  Dirt  and  water 
tight.  Truck,  skid  or  base  mounted.  Now  is  the 
time  to  replace  worn  engines  at  lowest  prices. 

STOVER  PUMP  JACKS 

and  WORKING  HEADS  are  made  in  a  wide 
range  of  styles  and  sizes.  Open  and  enclosed  types 
for  any  size  pump;  deep  or  shallow  wells. 
Quiet  running.  Self  oiling.  Accident 
proof.  Send  card  for  Engine  and  Pump 
Jack  booklets  giving  capacities,  etc. 

STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  UO.,  Freeport.  Ill,  Dept.  EN-AT 
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ARE  FALSE 
ECONOMY 


SAYS  MANAGER  OF  180,000-TREE 
RANCH  IN  FULLERTON,  CAL, 


*  Maintenance  costs  on 
seven  tractors  kept 
extremely  low  by  use 
of  70  octane  gasoline 


SEVEN  Allis-Chalmers 
tractors  work  the  2600- 
acre  ranch  under  Mr.  Phillips’ 
management  .  .  .  and  the 
average  running  time  for  each 
tractor  is  about  SOOO  hours  a 
year.  Like  other  big  operators 
who  have  made  close  checks 
on  fuel  cost  and  operating 
expenses,  Mr.  Phillips  has 
found  he  can  save  money  by 
using  regular-priced  gasoline 
— instead  of  low-quality  gas¬ 
olines  or  so-called  “cheap” 
fuels,  such  as  distillate  and 
kerosene,  wLich  so  many  trac¬ 
tor  owners  are  finding  to  be 
cheap  in  first  cost  only. 

Mr.  Phillips  says,  “We  use 
regular  grade  gasoline  of  the 
best  quality.  I  have  been  op¬ 
erating  tractors  a  number  of 
years  and  have  found  that  it 
is  false  economy  to  use  cheai) 
fuels.  Our  seven  tractors  are 
three  years  old  and  our  main¬ 
tenance  costs  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  low,  due  in  large 
measure,  I  believe,  to  the  fact 


Grant  K.  Phillips,  Ranch  Man¬ 
ager,  Sunny  Hills  Ranch,  Fuller¬ 
ton,  California — one  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  American 
farmers  who  have  found  that  pen¬ 
nies  spent  for  good  gasoline  save 
dollarsinrepair  bills.  (Above)  Tivo 
of  Mr.  Phillips'  seven  tractors. 


that  we  use  good  gasoline 
excludvely  as  fuel.” 

On  oil  bills  alone,  good  gaso¬ 
line  usually  saves  two-thirds.  It 
stops  the  excessive  crankcase  di¬ 
lution  caused  by  low-grade  fuels. 

Leading  oil  companies  in  every 
state  are  now  selling  gasoline  of 
70  octane  quality  at  the  regular 
price.  Most  of  these  high  octane 
quality  gasolines  contain  tetra¬ 
ethyl  lead.  They  give  FULL 
power  to  EVERY  tractor  and 
good  performance  to  modern 
cars  and  trucks. 

Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation, 
Chrysler  Building,  New  York 
City,  manufacturers  of  anti¬ 
knock  fluids  for  premium  and 
regular  gasolines. 


kuy  GOOD  GASOLINE 

FOR  CARS,  TRUCKS  AND  TRACTORS 


It  pays  to 


Soybeans 
and  Corn 
for  Silage 

By  R.  G.  WIGGANS 

CORN  is  and  always  has  been  the 
premier  crop  for  silage  throughout 
the  great  dairy-producing  areas.  How¬ 
ever,  the  advantage  of  the  addition  of 
a  legume  to  corn  in  the  improvement 
of  the  feed  is  well  recognized.  If  25 
to  30  per  cent  of  soybeans  is  added  to 
corn  in  the  making  of  silage,  the  pro¬ 
tein  content  is  increased  more  than 
one-half. 

Why,  then,  have  these  two  crops  not 
been  used  more  in  combination  for  this 
purpose?  The  reasons  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows : 

1.  Lack  of  adapted  varieties  of  soy¬ 
beans. 

2.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to  grow 
soybeans. 

3.  Added  work  if  the  two  crops  are 
grown  in  separate  fields  or  in  separate 
rows  in  the  same  field. 

4.  Inability  to  get  a  uniform  distri¬ 
bution  of  corn  and  soybeans  when 
grown  together. 

5.  Too  small  a  proportion  of  soy¬ 
beans  in  the  mixture  if  grown  together. 

6.  Difficulties  in  the  mechanical 
handling  at  harvest  time. 

Each  of  these  difficulties  in  growing 
soybeans  with  corn  has  accounted  for 
many  so-called  failures  in  this  practice, 
and  has  retarded  the  increase  in  the 
practice. 

Right  Varieties 

Much  experimental  work  has  shown 
that  the  best  varieties  of  soybeans 
to  be  grown  for  silage  in  the  New 
York  State  area  are  the  early  to  mid¬ 
season  varieties  developed  in  the  areas 
where  soybeans  have  come  into  most 
common  production,  namely,  in  the 
great  Corn  Belt  of  the  Middle  West. 
These  varieties  when  introduced  into  the 
Northeast  become  late  varieties,  lack¬ 
ing  the  ability  to  mature  seed  by  silage¬ 
cutting  time.  The  varieties  belonging 
to  this  group  and  known  to  give  good 
results  with  corn  for  silage  include 
Haberlandt,  Illinois  13-19,  Mansoy,  Wil¬ 
son,  Dunfield,  Peking,  Black  Eyebrow, 
and  Manchu.  Late  or  s^)uthern  varie¬ 
ties,  such  as  Biloxi  and  Virginia,  should 
not  be  used  in  the  area  under  consid¬ 
eration.  Neither  should  the  recently 
introduced  extremely  early,  grain-pro¬ 
ducing  Cayuga  be  used.  This  variety 
not  only  yields  less  dry  matter  than  do 
the  other  varieties  mentioned  above 
but  reduces  the  growth  of  corn  to  a 
greater  extent  than  do  the  other  varie¬ 
ties  when  grown  in  combination  with 
corn.  This  mistake  should  not  be  made 
even  though  the  practice  may  be 
recommended  by  those  who  have  seed 
of  this  variety  for  sale. 

The  chief  cultural  necessities  of  the 
crop  are  inoculation,  shallow  planting 
as  with  all  other  beans,  a  well  prepared 
seed  bed,  warm  soil,  and  seeding  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  direct  con¬ 
tact  between  seed  and  fertilizer. 

Grow  Them  Together 
The  practice  of  growing  soybeans  and 
corn  separately  for  the  purpose  of  mix¬ 
ing  at  silage-cutting  time  results  in  an 
ideal  mixture  of  the  two  crops  but 
probably  requires  more  extra  labor  and 
care  than  it  is  worth.  Particularly  is 
this  true  when  it  results  in  a  decreased 
yield  of  dry  matter  when  the  whole 
area  is  considered,  while  when  grown 
together  in  proper  proportions  the  total 
yield  is  increased  with  only  a  slight 
effect  on  the  labor.  Of  the  two  meth¬ 
ods,  the  growth  of  the  two  as  com- 


SILOS 

AN  EARLY  ORDER  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 


^  An  order  at  this  time  will 
save  you  money  on  a  patented 
Economy  Silo. 

We  guarantee  you  a  worths 
tchile  saving  and  protect  you 
on  price  and  material  for  fu¬ 
ture  delivery. 

Thirty-three  years’  Silo 
building  experience  and  our 
famous,  exclusive,  patented 
features  make  ours  an  out¬ 
standing  Silo  value. 

Our  low  price  now,  and  rea¬ 
sonable  terms,  will  meet  your 
pocketbook.  A  card  to  our 
nearest  Sales  Branch  will  bring 
yon  quotations. 

J.  M.  Frawley,  800  State  Street 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

A.  A.  Hurd,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &MFG.C0. 

Dept.  B.  FREDERICK,  MD. 


NFW  WA" 

TO  PUT  e 

li: 


m 


SAVES  Work 
SAVES  Time 
SAVES  Storage  Space 
and  Stops  Waste 

The  new  Gehl  Disc-type  silo  filler  cuts 

and  blows  hay  into  mow  with  hay-fork  speed.  No 
one  needed  in  mow  to  store  hay  in  h^  space. 

Cattle  eat  it  all,  improving  meat  and  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  Feeding  tests  prove  it.  Let  the  old  reliable  Lehl 
Company  tell  you  more  about  this  new  way  to  save 
time,  labor  and  make  hay  go  further  at 

slight  extra  expense.  Write 

1  GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 
429  So.  Water  St.  West  Bend,  Wia. 

3-3S 


LHstrtbuteo.  oy 

LEROY  PLOW  COMPANY,  Leroy,  N.  Y. 


FAMOUS 

FOR 

SAFETY 


Famous  Unadilla  Silo 
with  features  like  the 
safe  and  easy  door  front 
ladder  in  best  grade  Oregon 
Fir  can  be  purchased  at  unu¬ 
sually  low  prices.  W rite  today 
for  Unadilla  catalog  and  ex¬ 
tra  discounts  for  cash  and 
early  orders,  also  easy  pay¬ 
ment  plan. 

,  UNADILLA  SILO  CO., 
Box  B  ,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


$169.00  and  Up 

The  Servel  Kerosene  refrigerator 

ELECTROLUX 

Write  for  pi-ices  and  details 

HAVERLY  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc. 

East  Syracuse.  Now  YorK. 


DBNAYLOR’Sy^ed/cofei 

Teat  Dilators 


H.W 


_  J 

The  only  soft  surface  dilators.  Fit 
large  or  small  teats,  do  not  over¬ 
stretch  or  tear.  Dr.  Naylor  dilators 
are  sterilized,  medicated,  saturateo 
with  healing  ointment.  They  carry 
the  medication  INTO  teat  cana  , 
keep  teat  OPEN  while  tissues  heal, 
^fe  and  dependable  for  Spider. 
Scab  Teats,  Cut  and  Bniised 
Teats,  Obstructions.  Accept  oniy 
genuine  Dr.  Naylor  dilators. 
LARGE  PKG.  (48  Dilators)  $LW 
TRIAL  PKG.  (18  Dilators) 

Ask  dealer  or  write  for  folder  of  *1^' 
Naylor  Dependable  Veterinary  Produ  • 

NAYLOR  CO.  MORRIS,  N.Y. 
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CONCRETE 

STAVE 


SILO 


on 


ly.HART 


Offers  all  these 
advantages 

i,  Wind  -  proof,  acid- 
^  proof, vermin-proof, 
—  Specially  design¬ 
ed,  reinforced^  con¬ 
crete  staves — the  longer  they  stand, 
the  stronger  they  become.  No  up¬ 
keep  or  repair  costs.  The  first  cost 
is  the  last.  Keeps  silage  perfectly. 
Sold  with  10  year  guarantee.  F.H.A. 
long  term  financing  available  if  de¬ 
sired. 


Send  for  Free  Catalog  Now! 
Write  Dept.  A-5. 


MORE  S0FnNiN|^^ 


Mode  with 

OLIVE 
OIL 


16  ozs.  SI  .00 


NOT 

Sticky 

or 

Qreasy 


Removes  sore¬ 
ness,  Reduces 
i  nf  iaoi  m  ation. 

Keeps  Udder  and 
Teatssoftand  pliable. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Dr.  NAYLOR’S  Udder 
Liniment  or  order  by  mail. 


H.,  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


Thinking  of  a  Wood  Stave  SILO? 

SEND  NOW  for  special  information  proving  that 
a  good  silo  can  be  built  at  a  low  price.  Crame’s 
long  experience  and  known  quality  save  you  money. 
Write  today. 


CRAINE.  INC.  37  Pine  St..  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


HERD  fNFECTION 


If  your  cows  fail  to  breed, 
lose  calves,  retain  after¬ 
birth,  have  udder  trouble 
or  shortage  of  milk,  write 
us.  No  obligation. 


Send  25c  for  Uterine  Cap¬ 
sule  for  slow  breeding  cows. 


DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO. 
Box  197  ....  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 


liCMY  SILor 

guarantees  you  the  BEST  at  SAVING 

in  PRICE. 

Convenient  Continuous  Door  Fronts. 

„  material  and  WORKMANSHIP  GUARANTEED 
Delivered,  Erected.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 


RiB'StONE  CoRPOR^noN 


LeRoy.N.Y 


SILOS 


Genuine  White  Pine 
from  stump  to  you 

Ask  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

liberal  discount  to  agents. 

GRIFRN  LUMBER  CO.,  Box B,  Hudson  Falls, N.Y. 


panion  crops  is  much  to  be  preferred. 

Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
in  getting  an  even  stand  of  either  com 
or  soybeans  if  planted  at  the  same 
time  frojn  the  same  planter  box.  Soy¬ 
beans  are  very  smooth,  which  causes  a 
settling  out  of  the  beans  at  the  bottom 
of  the  planter  or  drill  box.  This  results 
in  long  stretches  of  row  with  only  soy¬ 
beans,  followed  by  still  longer  stretches 
of  straight  com.  The  best  way  to  over¬ 
come  this  difficulty  is  to  obtain  double 
planter  boxes  from  which  com  can  be 
planted  from  one  division  and  soybeans 
from  the  other  at  the  rates  desired. 
All  manufacturers  of  standard  planters 
can  supply  this  equipment  for  their  ma¬ 
chines  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  next 
best  method  is  frequent  and  thorough 
mixing  to  prevent  the  soybeans  from 
settling  to  the  bottom.  A  third  meth¬ 
od  used  with  success  by  some  farmers 
is  to  add  the  correct  amount  of  soy¬ 
beans  to  the  top  of  the  box  at  the  end 
of  each  row,  thus  depending  on  the 
settling  of  the  beans  to  give  the  proper 
distribution. 

Complaints  of  very  limited  amounts 
of  soybeans  in  the  harvested  material 
are  very  common.  Experimental  re¬ 
sults  over  a  series  of  years  show  the 
average  to  be  from  20  to  30  per  cent 
according  to  the  varieties  of  both  com 
and  soybeans.  The  larger  the  corn  the 
smaller  will  be  the  percentage  of  soy¬ 
beans  in  the  mixture.  A  close  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  desired  ratio  of  25  per 
cent  of  soybeans  to  75  per  cent  of  corn 
can  be  obtained  on  the  average  by  us¬ 
ing  the  best  adapted  variety  of  silage 
corn  for  the  region,  planted  at  the  right 
rate  for  silage.  This  is  a  distribution 
which  gives  one  plant  on  the  average 
every  nine  inches.  To  this  should  be 
added  sufficient  soybeans  to  give  three 
soybean  plants  to  each  com  plant. 
Nothing  is  gained  in  corn  production 
by  a  thicker  rate  than  the  one  sug¬ 
gested.  As  the  thickness  of  the  com 
stand  increases  the  growth  and  percent¬ 
age  of  soybeans  decreases. 

The  difficulties  in  the  mechanical 
handling  of  the  combined  crops  at  har¬ 
vest  time  cannot  be  entirely  overcome 
but,  with  the  best  suited  varieties  of 
soybeans,  the  best  rate  of  planting  of 
both  crops,  and  the  proper  distribution, 
the  difficulties  are  materially  reduced. 
The  upright,  determinate-growing,  stiff- 
stalked  soybean  varieties  as  those  men¬ 
tioned  above,  with  the  exception  of 
Wilson,  are  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
The  difficulties  are  no  greater  than  the 
difficulties  which  have  always  been  en¬ 
countered  with  the  introduction  of  a 
crop  into  any  new  area  or  into  agricul¬ 
ture.  Alfalfa  probably  offers  the  best 
illustration  because  its  introduction  is 
more  recent  and  the  results  are  within 
the  memory  of  most  farmers. 


Mastitis  is  Costly 

Mastitis  infection  of  valuable  animals 
has  caused  great  alarm  in  the  dairy 
industry.  The  very  fact  that  all  evi¬ 
dence  points  to  the  widespread  occur¬ 
rence  of  this  dreaded  disease,  means 
that  great  care  and  diligence  should 
be  put  forth  to  stem  the  tide  of  this 
menace  to  the  cattle  and  milk  industry. 

While  skillful  instructions  of  trained  i 
persons  will  help  to  combat  this  mas¬ 
titis  germ  in  cattle,  control  will  be  at¬ 
tained  only  when  strict  attention  to 
certain  practices  is  given  by  dairymen 
themselves. 

The  course  of  the  disease  presents 
one  of  the  most  baffling  problems  in 
the  program  of  eradicating  contagious 
bovine  diseases.  Derangement  of  milk 
is  costly  when  mastitis  is  present  in  a 
herd  and  the  loss  of  destruction  of 
dairy  animals  due  to  this  germ  is 
alarming. 

Brom  Thymol  Blue  Test  Pads  are 
convenient  and  simple  to  use.  $1.00 
mailed  to  Livestock  Department  of  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  will  bring  you 
enough  to  test  50  cows. 


DE  LAVAL  MILKERS  DO 
BETTER,  FASTER  AND 
CLEANER  WORK 


After  is  years  of  use  and 
with  thousands  of  De  Laval 
Milkers  in  operation  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  they  have  proven  their 
ability  to  milk  better,  faster  and 
cleaner  than  any  other  method. 

The  fact  that  De  Laval  Milkers 
are  used  in  a  large  number  of  the 
world’s  best  dairies  to  milk  the 
world’s  best  cows,  many  of  which 
have  made  champion  production 
records,  proves  their  superior  milk¬ 
ing  qualities. 

The  use  of  De  Laval  Milkers  in 
the  leading  and  largest  certified 
milk  producing  dairies  of  the  coun¬ 
try  proves  their  ability  to  produce 
clean  milk. 

The  long  life  of  De  Laval  Milk¬ 
ers;  many  of  which  have  now  been 
in  operation  from  ten  to  18  years; 


together  with  their  low  cost  of 
operation,  proves  their  economy. 

No  matter  whether  your  dairy 
is  large  or  small,  you  will  find  a 
De  Laval  Milker  will  help  to  put 
more  profit  and  satisfaction  in  your 
business  than  any  equipment  you 
can  own. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  De  Laval 
Milkers:  the  famous  Magnetic, 
the  world’s  best  milker;  and  the 
De  Laval  Utility  Milker,  the  best 
milker  of  its  kind  and  a  splendid 
milker  for  those  to  whom  low  first 
cost  is  an  essential  consideration. 

De  Laval  Milkers  can  be 
bought  on  such  liberal  extended 
monthly  pa5mients  that  they  will 
actually  pay  for  themselves  while 
you  are  using  them.  ^  See  your 
De  Laval  dealer  or  write  nearest 
office  below. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  427  Randolph  Street  61  Beale  Street 


DE  LAVAL 


THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 

DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS.  For  S8  years  the  world’s  best  separators.  Skim 
cleaner,  run  easier  and  last  longer  than  any  others.  Made  in  four  complete  series,  with 
16  different  styles  and  sizes.  Prices  and  terms  for  every  need  and  purse.  One  can  be 
bought  on  payments  as  small  as  $1.00  a  week,  so  that  it  will  pay  for  itself  from 
additional  earnings.  Your  De  Laval  dealer  will  provide  a  free  trial. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in  American  agriculturist. 


New  Idea  Haying  Machines 


A  completely  different  rake.  Rigid  arch 
trussed  frame;  yielding  spiral  reel.  Double 
curved  teeth  FLOAT  hay  into  loose  fluffy 
windrow.  Never  dig  in,  bounce  or  miss. 
Give  perfect  gentle  tedding  action  when 
reversed.  Many  other  new  and  valoaUe 
features. 


These  easy  working,  big  ca¬ 
pacity  machines  do  letter  work 
as  well  as  more  work.  The  NEW 
IDEA  Side  Delivery  Rake  and  Ted¬ 
der  builds  a  scientifically  correct 
windrow  that  cures  better  quality 
into  the  hay.  Its  unique  tedding 
action  has  saved  many  a  crop  under 
adverse  conditions.  The  NEW 
IDEA  EasywayLoa.det  gleans  cleanly 
and  places  the  hay  on  the  wagon 
without  loss  of  heads  and  leaves. 
Both  machines  work  perfectly  in 
hay  of  all  kinds,  dry  beans,  green 
beans  and  peas.  Be  sure  to  see  them 
at  your  local  dealer’s. 

A  thoroughly  modern  loader.  Positive 
action  gleaning  cylinder;  twin  move¬ 
ment  push  bar  elevator.  Solid  deck  pre¬ 
vents  loss  of  leaves.  Loads  from  swath 
or  windrow. 

Rakes  clean;  does 
not  jam  at  turns 
or  in  heavy 
pick-ups. 


Easy-way 

Hay 

Loader 


Hew  Idea 

I  ^  INCORPORATED  W  ^ 

Farm  Equtpmoni- 


NEW  IDEA  Steel 
Farm  Wagon  replaces 
the  sturdy  wood  wheel  wagon.  Better 
made,  more  durable,  lighter  running, 
safer,  handier.  Wheels  notable  for  quality; 
have  stiff  staggered  spokes  to  resist  se¬ 
verest  side  strain,  and  high  carbon,  long 
wearing  rims.  Twin  roller  bearings,  re¬ 
newable  sleeves.  For  all  farm  hauling. 

Mail  the  coupon  today  for  complete  descrip¬ 
tions  of  these  reliable,  field  tested  machines 
—  built  by  the  makers  of  the  long  famous 
NEW  IDEA  Spreader. 

NEW  IDEA,  Inc. 

Factories  at 

Coldwater,  Ohio  Sandwich,  Hlinoia 


.1 


NEW  IDEA,  Inc.,  Dept.  29, 

Coldwater,  Ohio 

Send  free  information  on  items  checked. 
Hay  Loaders.  .  .  .  □  Transplanters  .  .  .  .  □ 
SideDeliveryRakea  □  Gasoline  Eninnes  .  .  □ 

Steel  Farm  Wagons  □  Com  Pickers . □ 

Manure  Spreaders .  □  Portable  Elevators  .  .  □ 
Hand  Com  Shellets  □  Husker-Sh  tedders  ..  □ 
Feed  Mixers  .  .  .  .  □  Power  Com  Shellets  □ 


Name. 


Address. 
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HOLSTEINS 

our  accredited  and 
f  r  t  v/irCi  negative  herds  a  few 
young  females  heavy  with  calf  by  our 
best  bulls  at  real  bargain  prices.  An 
excellent  foundation  herd. 

High  class  young  bulls  $100.00  and  up. 

RIVER  MEADOW  FARMS 

MC  LAtlBY  BROS. 

Portlandville  Otsego  County  New  York 


XWO  BULLS 

5  mos.  old,  sired  by  Femco  Golden  Ormsby,  No.  641132. 
Dams,  3.75  and  3.83  Test. 

PRICE  OF  3.75  TEST  $75.00  :  3.83  TEST  $100.60. 
These  are  nicely  marked  and  fine  individualt. 

Also  few  cows  in  production  and  few 
female  yearlings  by  same  sire. 

LOCUS  STOCK  FARM,  New  Berlin,  N.Y. 

Westlawn  1 1  O  LST E  INS 

n - =■;; - 

I  I  Union  Valiey  Model  Aaggie 

SEVERAL  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE. 

Westlawn  Farms,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 
W.  H.  HILL,  Owner.  HARRY  MACK,  Supt. 


CLOVE  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

CLOVE  VALLEY  ORPHA  RUTH  No.  897076 


has  a 

4  yr. 

average  of  [4400 

lbs.  milk,  484. 

Fat. 

and  a 

6  yr. 

average  of  1 3220 

lbs.  milk,  440. 

Fat. 

She 

has  six  daughters 

as  follows: 

Clove 

Valley 

If 

Johanna  Orpha 

14126  M.  447.7 

Fat. 

tr 

Orpha 

13860  M.  453.6 

11 

ft 

if 

Johanna  0.  R. 

13819  M.  554.5 

If 

ft 

ft 

Butterfly 

I2II8  M.  500.8 

If 

ft 

tt 

P.  0.  B.  Ruth 

12624  M.  451.7 

rt 

ft 

It 

P.  0.  B.  Orpha 

in  83  days 

3754  M.  128.5 

tt 

CORDON  S.  V. 

ANDREWS 

La  Grangeville 

N.Y 

Pine  Grove  Farms 

Guernseys 

We  have  sold  our  surplus  of  milk- 
ing  cows,  but  we  still  have  a  few 
bulls  from  one  month  to  breeding 
age  sired  by  a  son  of  Langw.ater 
Valor,  and  out  of  record  dams. 
Reasonable. 

R.  F.  D.  No.  5  Binghamton,  N,  Y. 


Forge  Hill  Guernseys 

Royal  Bell  Buoy  130305  A.  R. 

-  our  senior  herd  sire  has  12  Dam — 

Daughter  pairs  with  official  records  His  12  daughters 
show  an  average  increase  over  dams  of  ONE  TON  of 
milk  and  100  Db.  fat.  Bell  Buoy  has  15  A. It,  daughters 
with  official  records  that  average  12,155  Lbs.  Milk  658 
Lbs.  fat;  ave.  test  5.41%,  only  two  of  mature  age. 


'Ks  Holstein 

offer  Bull  Calf 


sired  by  our  herd  sire,  “Fanyan  King  of  the  Snows” 
whose  dam  is  a  1138  ib.  3.96%  sister  to,  and  whose 
sire,  “Aristocrat,”  is  a  famous  son  of  “Snow 
Countess,”  the  world’s  champion  long-time  producer 
carrying  an  average  test  for  her  10  lactations  of 
4.38%. 

Calf  born  January  23,  1936.  From  a  543.20  fat  dam, 
14583.2  milk,  3.7%  test,  that  qualified  for  305  day 
division,  class  B;  has  nine  paternal  A.  R.  0.  sisters, 
one  a  N.  Y.  State  leader  in  class  C.  Light  in  color, 
very  straight  top,  from  a  dam  with  excellent  type, 
carrying  a  perfect  udder.  A  wonderful  calf  to  raise  for 
your  future  herd  sire.  Priced  at  $100. 


C.  C.  BENNETT  HOMER,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Calf 

BORN  DEC.  14,  1935. 

Sire,  proven  with  daughters  increase  over  dams 
7.9%  milk  and  10.2%  fat. 

Dam’s  Sire  proven  with  daughters  increase  over 
dams  of  13.4%  milk  and  12.6%  fat.  Dam  at 
3  yrs.  416  fat.  12,468  milk. 

EXTRA  GOOD  INDIVIDUAL. 

KUTSCHBACH  &  SON, 
Sherburne,  New  York 

FOR  SALE 

10  Registered  Holstein  Cows  and 
10  Registered  Holstein  Heifers  to  freshen  soon 
2  Holstein  Yearling  Bulls  T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested 
50  Tons  Hay,  Alfalfa  and  Timothy 

L.  J.  LONERGAN,  Homer,  IM.Y. 


The  First  14  Daughters  of 
King  Bessie  Francy  Ormsby 

HAVE  AN  AVERAGE  TEST  OF  ALL  THE  MILK 
THEY  HAVE  PRODUCED  OF  3.80%. 

WE  HAVE  BULL  CALVES  FROM  RECORD 
DAMS  OF  THIS  BREEDING  FOR  SALE. 

MIDDLETON  FARMS 

Pbone  Watertown  3841 J  BLACK  RIVER,  N.  Y. 


ELCO  DAIRY  FARMS 

HERD  ACCREDITED  AND  NEGATIVE 

Offer  November  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

Brother  to  All-American  1934  and  1935.  Dam  2  year 
old  A.R.  record  516.25  lbs.  butter  in  Class  B.  3.6%  test 

F»rice  $75.00 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Lind,  Grant  Ave.  City  Line,  Auburn,  N.Y. 


Test  Type  Production 

Holstein  Bull  Calves  sired  by  our  1110  Ib.  Strath, 
more  Bull  and  out  of  our  high  C.T.A.  Record  Proven 
Foundation  cows.  Will  transmit  these  qualities. 

BABY  CALVES  — $25  AND  UP. 

A  REAL  JULY  SHOW  BULL  CALF  SIRED  BY 
THE  ALL-AMERICAN  TONY. 

EDGEWOOD  FARMS 
Robert  C.  Church  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


Evergreen  Farms 

I  Offers  Holstein  Bulls  with  75%  same  breeding  as  the 
world  champion  cow.  Carnation  0.  B.  King,  38,606 
milk,  1402  fat.  She  also  has  27  sisters  averaging 
1000  lb.  fat.  The  most  reliable  breeding. 

HERD  ACCREDITED  —  BANGS  CERT. 

\  Boulds  &  Bartz  Nieholville,  N.  Y. 


A  ’^raveling  blacksmith 


<<T  COUNTEID  ’em  up  and  if  every 

-1  horse  that  was  left  around  here 
came  once  a  month — and  they  didn’t — 
I  still  couldn’t  make  a  livin’.” 

This  condition,  Mr.  M.  R.  Hoyt  of 
Wyalusing,  Pa.,  knew  existed  over  all 
his  State.  He  was  not  the  first  black¬ 
smith  to  be  forced  out  by  hardtimes 
and  mechanical  devices. 

When  every  day  becomes  a  holiday, 
even  in  a  blacksmith’s  shop,  there 
comes  a  day  of  reckoning  when  bills 
must  be  paid.  So  it  was  with  Mr.  Hoyt 
in  Wyalusing. 

When  a  chain  store  heralded  its 
opening  with  full  pages  of  advertising 
copy,  the  idea  occurred  to  him,  to  put 
his  shop  within  the  reach  of  more  cus¬ 
tomers  and,  if  the  customers  wouldn’t 
drive  from  the  nearby  towns  to  him, 
to  go  to  the  customers. 

The  following  day  he  bought  a  new 
car  and  a  second  hand  trailer.  He  fixed 
up  a  portable  forge,  used  nail  kegs  for 
shoe  racks  and  arranged  some  boxes 
for  his  other  tools,  urjtil  he  found  out 
just  which  ones  he  would  have  to  use 
the  most. 

Using  the  same  paper  as  the  chain 
store  he  advertised  the  days  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  in  each  town  and  the  oneS 
he  intended  to  spend  at  home.  Instead 


of  serving  a  35  mile  radius  he  now 
covers  almost  a  hundred,  which  multi¬ 
plies  the  number  of  customers  many, 
many  times. — Maurice  F.  Brooks. 


Lack  of  Vitamin  E  May  Cause 
Sterility 

Interest  is  great  among  breeders  in 
the  value  of  Vitamin  E  in  the  cow’s 
diet.  Lack  of  this  vitamin  has  been 
proved  to  cause  sterility,  resorption  of 
the  fetuses,  and  abortion. 

This  one  is  not  as  widespread  among 
feeds  as  are  other  vitamins,  and  it  is 
easily  destroyed.  Good  old  clover  is  a 
splendid  source  of  Vitamin  E  but  it 
must  be  well  cured.  Here’s  another 
reason  for  pasture  improvement,  mak¬ 
ing  available  more  of  the  wild  white 
clover. 

So  important  has  Vitamin  E  been 
proved  to  be,  and  so  likely  to  be  absent 
from  or  to  be  destroyed  in  handling 
feeds,  that  scientists  are  recommending 
that  it  be  supplied  artificially  where 
there  is  sterility  or  other  breeding 
troubles.  This  can  be  done  by  using 
a  wheat  germ  oil,  either  plain  or  com¬ 
pounded  with  other  bland  oils,  in  the 
cows’  feed.  Surprisingly  little  oil  is 
needed  and  it  is  inexpensive. 


This  hairless  calf  is  owned  by  A.  M.  Ingalls  of  U nadilla,  N.  Y.  Picture  was 
taken  when  it  was  four  weeks  old  and  apparently  in  the  best  of  health.  When 
the  calf  was  born,  it  seemed  normal,  but  the  hair  soon  feel  off  for  no  visible 
reason  and  now  the  only  hair  it  has  is  a  little  on  the  tail  and  inside  the  ears. 

Sire  and  dam  are  both  purebred  Guernseys. 


We  are  consigning  to  N.  Y.  S.  Guernsey  sale  at 
Syracuse  State  Fair  Grounds  June  1st  one  sister,  two 
daughters  and  7  rao.  old  grandson  of  Royal’s  Bell  Buoy 
out  of  a  658  Lb.  two  year  old  daughter.  The  three 
females  have  A.  R.  records. 

CHAS.  A.  SLATER,  Mgr. 

R.  D.  No.  2,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Bang  abortion  Accredited  Herd 

free  Cert.  No.  47  No.  71102 


WALDORF  FARMS 


Guernsey 


BULL  CALVES  FROM  OUR 
SON  OF 

Bonrnedale  Rex  159247  and  from 
King’s  Advocator  126310, 

two  outstanding  sires. 

Accredited  —  OVER  100  HEAD  —  Blood-tested. 
CIHIord  E.  Greene,  Mgr.  .  NORTH  CHATHAM.  N,  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS 

Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative. 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmers’  prices. 
Also  a  few  females.  Write  or  come  to  see  us. 

Tarbell  Farms  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

Looking  for  Guemseys.^ 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  DESIRABLE  GUERNSEYS, 
ALL  AGES.  OFFERED  FROM  ACCREDITED, 
NEGATIVE  HERDS. 

N.  Y.  STATE  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  CO-OP.,  Inc. 

305  Fayette  Park  Building 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 

lVfA.F»LE  LANE  FARMS 
Kingston.  ISI.  Y. 

A.  H.  Chambers,  Owner.  T.  J.  DOYLE,  Mgr 

->  GUERNSEYS 

ACCREDITED  NEGATIVE 

BULL  CALVES  FROM  WORTHY  A.  R.  COWS 
AT  A  PRICE  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY. 
Sired  by  one  of  the  greatest  bulls  of  the  breed, 
Saugerties  Africander  116932. 

Wychmere  Farm 

UERNSEYS 

Accredited  —  Negative 
YEARLING  BULL  FOR  SALE 
Butterfat  Breeding,  Dam  has  D.H.I.A.  record 
11944  milk,  594.4  fat. 

ALSO  BULL  CALVES. 

Richard  Bauch,  Mgr. _ ONTARIO,  N.  Y. 

Accredited  -  May  Rose  Breeding  -  Negative 

GUERNSEYS 

Bred  to  produce  and  show  with  the  best.  We  are 
consigning  to  the  N.  Y.  State  sale  June  I  wo 
typey  heifers,  each  carrying  two  crosses  of  the 
Grand  Champion  Cow  N.  Y.  State  Fair  1935.  The 
dams  of  these  heifers  are  two  of  my  best  founda¬ 
tion  cows  with  records  of  645  and  650  fat. 

N.  OAKS,  Jr.  Oaks  Corners,  N.  Y. 


Watch  This  Space 
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Finest  Lot  of  Bulls 
We  Ever  Raised 

To  the  Ayrshire  Breeder  who  is  looking 
to  improve  his  herd  by  using  a  high-class 
bull,  we  are  offering  as  fine  a  lot  of  bulls 
as  we  ever  raised  at  Ash  Grove. 

Come  and  loch  these  bulls  over  or  write  as: 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Herd  Fully  Accredited  -  Negative  to  Blood  Test 


AYRSHIRES 

Can  Furnish  Registered  Ayrshire 
Cows.  Blood  tested. 

A.  L.  Shelton  Guilford,  N.  Y. 


Noblehurst  Farm 

linwoOd,  N. 

REGISTERED 

Ayrshire  Cattle 

Offer  well  bred  heifers  and  bull  calves  from  good 
producing  cows  with  D.H.I.A.  records. 

BULL  CALF  8  MONTHS  OLD 

Dam  has  produced  in  274  days  of  1st  lactation 
351  lbs.  fat,  7651  lbs.  milk.  Sire  is  full  brother  to 
Lindy’s  Carlina.  winner  of  French  cups  at  two  and 
three  years  respectively.  Two  records  average  15390 
lbs.  milk  and  540  lbs.  fat. 

Two  pure  bred  yearling  heifers  and  one 
2  year  old  springer — not  registered. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

BULL  CALVES  SIRED  BY 
Glenn  Koerd  IMelstar 
DUT  DF  HIGH  PRODUCING  DAMS. 
Undefeated  Yearling  Rams  and  Ewes  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Winter  Fair,  Toronto,  Chicago  International 
in  1935. 

IROQUOIS  FARM  COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


40  Registered  and  Grade 

Jersey  Uolstein 

and  •  *  — — — 

T.B.  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

J.  C.  Reagan  Tully,  N.  Y. 

Raise  Your  Test . . . . 

With  blood  of  Proven  Sires  of  Sybil  Gamboge 
breeding.  Young  Bulls  from  6%  Dams  producing 
500  to  600  lbs.  fat  on  2  milkings  a  day. 
FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ludlovwille,  -  -  New  YorU 


JPU«E  ST’RAllM 

Seed  Potatoes 

continuously  since  1889. 

Many  varieties.  Free  Price  List. 

ALDRIDGE  SONS 

Fishers,  New  York. 

RIVERDALE  FARMS  SEED  POTATOES 

CERTIFIED  PIONEER  RURALS 
X-89  STRAIN 

Combine  Russet  Rural  vigor  and  yield  with  Smooth 
Rural  Color  and  (sale)  Price. 

Selected  Smooth  and  Russet  Rurals  from  certified  Seed. 
Upright  oats,  stiffest  straw  for  seed  insurance. 

Daniel  Dean  Nlcliols,  N.  Y. 


Brown  Swiss 

Bred  for  Production  and  Type.  Accredited  and  blood 
te.sted.  3  fine  hulls-2  months,  1  and  2  years  old,  out 
of  a  proven  sire.  Dam  of  two  haa  record  of  18,295  lbs. 
milk  and  674  lbs.  fat.  Write  for  details. 


FOREST  FARMS 


Webster,  Monroe 
County,  New  York 


SMOOTH  RURAL 
The  Home  ol  Superlative  Seed  for  20  Years 

THE  CROSS  FARM  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Dual  Purpose 
Shorthorn  Bulls 

I  of  serviceable  age,  out  of 
cows  that  milk  8,000  to 
10.000  lbs.,  test  4.2%  to 
4.8%  butterf  at.  With 
good  shorthorn  character 
and  colors. 


W.  J.  Brew  &  Sons, 
Bergen,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  spring  pigs,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs.  Service  boars  for  sprin<(  breeding.  Why  not 
raise  the  best?  Costs  less  to  feed  a  good  hog  than 
a  scrub.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

AYftLAWN  FARMS 

BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

COBBLER  AND  SMOOTH  RURAL. 

Prices  quoted  on  any  quantity  or  grade 
Order  now  for  spring  delivery. 

J.  R.  Padget  Tully,  New  York 

SEED  CORPSJ 

Grower  of 

StowelTs  Evergreen  Seed  Corn 

$6.00  per  lOO  Lbs. 

Less  than  100  lbs.,  10c  per  lb. 

A.  J.  MILLER  R.  F.  D.  2  PITTSFORD,  N.  Y. 


Pair  State  Bred 

Farm  Mares  For  Sale 

Blacks,  own  sisters,  9  &  lO  years  old,  PRICE 
Weight  2700  lbs. 

HANDY  PAIR. 


A  REAL  GOOD. 

P.  Henry  Flynn  R.  F.  D.  I 


Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Corn .  /rii 

New  Double-Cross,  Hybrid  29-3 
Cornell  No.  11 — Cayuga  Soy  Beans 

JERRY  A.  SMITH 

Field  Seed  Specialties 

Tompkins  County  LudlowvlUe,  N.  Y. 


Four  Week  Old 
Leghorn  Pullets 

Customers  report  very  satisfactory  lay  from  both 
Leghorn  and  R.  I.  Red  stock  this  past  cold  winter. 


The  Rogers  Farm,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested  i 

Our  past  literature  proves  that  we  have  pioneered  . 
the  method  of  breeding  from  strong  families  rather  I 


than  a  few  phenomenal  individuals.  Now  years 
ahead  on  longevity,  type  and  egg  quality.  Bred  24 
years  by  a  man  who  knows  leghorns  and  how  to 

■  breed  them.  Get  this  advance  breeding  in  Clover- 
dale  Breeding  Stock.  Price  List  free. 

I  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

I  F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


ERTIFIED  Leghorns 

BREEDING  UP  TO  355  EGGS. 

During  the  past  18  years  we  have  had  more 
birds  Certified  than  any  other  poultryman  in 
New  York  State. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  Reduced 
Summer  Price  List 

Now  ready  for  mailing.  Reduced 
Summer  Price,s  on  Eggs  —  270 
to  342  Egg  Sired. 


New  Circular 


Highest  Leehom  Pen 


FREE 


ALL  U.  S.  CONTESTS 

in  1934.  Again  in  1935.  Official 
Average  298  Eggs ;  .306  Points, 
Storrs  Contest.  Official  Livabil¬ 
ity  92.9%.  Highest  Breeding 
Quality  coimts  big  in  Flock  Im¬ 
provement  and  Commercial  Layers. 


How  to 

Improve 

Breeding 

of  Your 

Flock 

Quickly  — 

Economically 


Write  for  New  Price  LisL  Today 


Free  Catalog 


Kauder's  Pedigreed  Leghorns,  Box106,New  Paltz,N.Y. 


Ayrshires . . . 

We  are  now  offering  some  choice  cows  and  heifers 
at  $150  to  $175  each. 

One  hundred  head,  all  ages,  of  the  choicest  breed¬ 
ing.  Deep  milking  families. 

Two  choice  young  bulls  fit  for  service. 
FULLY  ACCREDITED  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

Guy  D.  Power  &  Son,  W.  Genesee  Rd.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen-Angus 

- - for  bttr 

ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
are  quality  cattle.  They  are  of  the 
most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the 
best  producing  blood  of  the  breed. 

Bulls  and  Females  Aluiays  For  Sale. 

Andelot  Stock  Farms,  Inc. 

W.  Alan  IVIcGregor,  Wgr.  Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


Aberdeen-Angus 

Two,  one  year  old  registered  bulls. 

Very  good  quality.  Well  developed.  Priced  reasonable. 

The  PEELLE  CO.,  Rock  Stream,  N.Y. 


Aberdeen-Angus  For  Sale 

Registered  cows,  with  calves  or  ready  to  freshen. 
The  best  lines  in  breeding  —  would  make  great 
foundation  cows  for  any  breeder. 

ALSO  HAVE  A  FEW  GRADE  HEIFERS. 

H.  E.  LITTLE  DeLancey,  N.  Y. 


Cows  For  Sale 

T.B.  tested  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS. 

IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 
ninety  day  retest  GUARANTEED. 

-  E.  C.  TALBOT 

Leonardsville,  New  York 


Extra  Good  Quality 

Baled  Hay 

Harrison  J.  Wilcox  &  Son  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

Baled  Hay  and  Straw 

All  grades  mixed  hay  and  alfalfa.  De¬ 
livered  by  truck  or  carload.  Write  or 
telephone  your  needs. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


Livestock  Sales  and  Events 


May  18 

May  19 
May  20 


May  23 
June  I 


GUERNSEYS 

Coventry- Florham  Sale.  Herrick- Merryman, 
Sale  Mgrs..  Sparks,  Md. 

Chester  County,  Pa.,  Guernsey  Sale. 

Complete  dispersal  of  Joseph  G.  Kennel  Guern¬ 
sey  herd,  Atglen.  Pa.  H.  M.  Pate,  Chadds 
Ford  Jet.,  Pa..  Sale  Mgr. 

Grassland  Farms  Dispersal,  Taconic,  Conn. 

New  York  Guernsey  Sale,  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Syracuse.  N.  Y.  Dunn  &  Harwood,  Sale  Mgrs. 

JERSEYS 

May  30  Jersey  Sale,  Chester,  N.  Y. 

June  4  Jersey  Sale,  Morristown.  N.  J. 

HOLSTEINS 

April  29  Annual  Canadian  National  Sale,  Toronto, 
Canada.  R.  M.  Holtby,  Mgr.,  Port  Henry,  N.Y. 
May  5-6  Ohio  State  Sale,  Wooster,  Ohio.  Management 

of  Ohio  Holstein-Frieslan  Assn. 

May  12-13  71st  Eariville  Sale.  Eariville,  N.  Y.  R. 

Austin  Backus,  Sale,  Manager,  Mexico.  N.  Y. 
May  18  Royal  Brentwood  Holstein  Sale,  Lauxmont 

Farms,  Wrightsville,  Pa. 

AYRSHIRES 

New  England  Ayrshire  Club  Show  and  Sale. 
Wood  Ford  Farm,  Avon,  Conn. 

Pennsylvania  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Associatioa 
Sale.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Strathglass-Strathaven  Sale.  Port.Chester,  N.Y. 
St.  Lawrence  Valley  Ayrshire  Club  Sale. 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

Finger  Lakes  Ayrshire  Club.  Sale.  Cattle 
barns,  Cortland  Fair  Grounds,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


May  II 

May  14 

May  16 
June  2 

Aug.  5 


CERTIFIED 


Cornell  Double  Cross  Seed 
Corn  and  Cayuga  Soy  Beans 

HALSEY  FARM 

B.  H.  Duddleston  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Honey 


60.  lbs.  white  extracted  $5.00. 
23  lbs..  $2.50,  Amber  $4.20, 
Buckwheat  $4.20.  Not  prepaid. 
10  lbs.  white  extracted  post  paid 
$1.50.  Money-back  guarantee. 
Honey  is  the  real  health  sweet 


F.  W.  Lesser  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Shoemaker’s 
Contest  Winning 


Barred  Rocks 


1935  Official  Contest  Records  to  297  Big 
Eggs.  Early  feathering,  yellow  legged, 
big  birds. 


Seidel  -Tancred 
Big  Type 


White  Leghorns 

All  matings  headed  by  males  purchased 
direct  from  W.  A.  Seidel  from  hens  laying 
240-282  chalk  white  eggs.  Large  egg  size 
proven  officially  by  our  own  contest  pens. 

ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD. 

Send  at  once  for  our  descriptive  price  list. 

B.  F.  Kahler  &  Son 

Haghesville  R.  D.  1  Pennsylvania 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  Bred  for  their  Early  Develop¬ 
ment.  and  Heavy  Production  of  Large  Eggs. 
BARRED  ROCKS  —  Heavy  layers  of  Large  Eggs. 

Breeders  B.W.D.  tested.  Send  for  Circular. 
Seneca  Falls  R.  D.  2  Box  255  New  York 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red 

Hatching  Eggs 

B.W.D.  —  Clean  —  Prices  reasonable. 

Webster  Poultry  Farm 

Clark  St  Road  R.  F.  D.  3  Auburn,  New  York 


LARGE  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

BETTER  BUILT  BY  BALANCED  BREEDING 


HATCHING  EGGS 


Young  Breeding  Males  —  Pullets. 

EZggf  &  Apple  Farm 

JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS. 
Trumansburg,  Box  A,  New  York 


Leghorns  Strain 

Breeding  since  1926  with  foundation  stock  from 
Hanson’s  300  Double  Pedigree  Matings.  Paying 
Layers  —  Our  W.  N.  Y.  pen  last  year  averaged 
264  eggs  with  ou'.‘  high  bird  319  eggs. 


n  ^  ^  A  Parmenters 
VieUo  R.  I.  Reds 

Superior  foundation  Breeders  recently  added  from 
their  Double  Pedigree  Mating  Select  Group. 
Sire’s  dam’s  records  from  240-300  eggs. 

ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD. 

Send  for  1936  Circular. 

Box  G  SENECA  FALLS,  N.Y 


Largest  Certified  Flock  _ 

in  New  York  State 
R««i  production  poultry  —  write  us  your  needs. 


klABJl  nAIII  vnv  PADMA 


Hedigreed 

White  Leghorns 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 

Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

or  write  for  prices,  etc. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  BREEDING  COCKERELS 
AT  THIS  TIME. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 


(292)  14 


PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 
WITH  BIGGER 
MILK  CHECKS 

Dairy  farmers  and  health 
authorities  everywhere 
know  the  value  of  a  concrete 
milk  house.  Easy  to  keep  clean 
and  odor-free.  One  of  the  surest 
aids  to  lower  bacterial  counts, 
higher  grade  milk  and  bigger 
milk  and  cream  checks. 

A  concrete  milk  house  costs 
surprisingly  little  to  build.  You 
can  do  it  yourself  or  get  a  local 
concrete  builder.  Send  today 
for  a  free  copy  of  “Sanitary 
Milk  Houses.”  It  contains 
suggested  designs,  specifica¬ 
tion,  drawing — everything  you 
need  to  plan  the  job. 

Paste  cheek  list  on  penny  postal 
for  literature  on  other  subjects 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  K5a-1 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

□  Dairy  Barn  Floors  □  Foundations 

□  Milk  Cooling  □  Soil  Saving  Dams 

Tanks  □  Tanks,  Troughs 

□  Silos  □  Poultry  Houses 

□  Feeding  Floors  □  Septic  Tanks 


CAROLINA  CREST 


HOTEL 


On  Beautiful 


A  Beachfront 
Hotel  Just  Off 
Beachfront 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AVENUE 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

Serving  a  Tray  Breakfast  to  your 
room  at  any  time  up  to  11  o’clock 
without  any  charge  for  breakfast 
or  service. 

Every  Room  Has  Private  Bath 


As  Low  As 

$3.00 

SINGLE 


As  Low  As 

$5.00 

DOUBLE 


Fairbairn,  Inc. 

7  Miles  of  Boardwalk. 


MILLIONS  field  grown  plants,  Cat)ba«o  Copenhagen, 
Flat  Dutch,  Wakefield,  Ballhea(i,  500-$l.00;  I000-$l.50, 
postpaid.  Express  75c- 1000.  Tomato  plants,  leading  va¬ 
rieties,  same  price  as  cabbage.  Cauliflower  and  potato 
$2.50-1000  postpaid.  Good  plants.  Guaranteed. 

IDEAL  PLANT  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA. 

^  BUYS  ENOUGH 

YC^WALL  paper 

M  C  To  Paper  a  10  x  12  Room 

A  W  Write  for  Big 

•  ^  FREE  CATALOG 

A.  F.  Dodleyi  48  N.  2nd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  Freedom 
of  The  Press 


EEPLY  concerned  were  500  news- 
paper  publishers,  attending  recent 
annual  meeting  of  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  over  what 
they  think  is  governmental  attacks  on 
freedom  of  press.  Highly  critical  was 
this  powerful  newspaper  organization 
of  Senate  Lobby  Committee  for  seizing 
private  telegrams  between  Publisher 
William  Randolph  Hearst  and  one  of 
his  editors.  Gratified  were  publishers  at 
decision  of  United  States  Supreme 
Court  against  Huey  Long’s  tax  law 
against  newspapers  in  Louisiana  which 
weakened  papers  by  unfair  taxation. 
Angered  at  newspaper  criticism,  Long 
hit  back  by  getting  newspaper  tax  bill 
through  Louisiana  Legislature. 

Also  much  discussed  at  Publishers 
Convention  was  government  control  of 
radio.  Radio  gets  its  life  license  or 
death  sentence  from  government  au¬ 
thority.  Therefore,  it  is  claimed,  radio 
does  not  dare  to  do  anything  else  ex¬ 
cept  give  partisan  support  to  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Meanwhile  in. Washington,  President 
Roosevelt  publicly  criticized  independ¬ 
ent  Washington  columnist  writers  who 
have  been  critical  of  him  and  his  Ad¬ 
ministration.  President  claims  these 
writers  are  tools  of  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee.  Administration  offi¬ 
cials  think  Washington  news  should 
consist  only  of  what  ofiicials  do,  say, 
or  report.  Such  news  would  be  mostly 
one-sided  views  on  Administration  in 
power. 

SLANT:  Newspaper  publishers  do 
well  to  emphasize  importance  of  and 
fight  for  freedom  of  press.  It  is  first 
essential  to  a  democracy.  Newspapers, 
on  other  hand,  should  be  fair  and  should 
not  exaggerate.  Public  has  right  to 
facts  on  both  sides  of  important  ques¬ 
tions. 

Present  Administration  has  built 
greatest  propaganda  machine  of  all 
time.  Our  own  editorial  offices,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  flooded  with  government 
propaganda  costing  hundreds  of  dollars 
to  prepare  and  mail,  for  which  taxpay¬ 
ers  pay.  While  complaining  about  in¬ 
dependent  columnist  writers  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Administration  employs  dozens 
of  best  newspaper  men  in  country  to 
flood  mails  constantly  with  one-sided 
defence  of  Administration’s  manyrsid- 
ed  experiments. 


To  Arm 
Or  Not  to  Arm. 


WOOL  WANTED,  WOOL— 

wo^^Satisf 


in 

Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

B.  CONOVER,  LEBANON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

DADTCFOR  DELCO  plants,  10%  OFF.  JAY 
tMiVIOdREHER  CORP.,  Ill-8th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  H  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


years  nearly  three  billion  dollars,  or 
$22  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  country. 

In  England,  Neville  Chamberlain, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  announc¬ 
ed  rise  in  income  tax  to  23%  per  cent 
(with  numerous  exemptions),  and  a 
boosting  of  tax  on  tea,  the  national 
drink.  Reason  given  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain:  “Something  has  happened  in  past 
few  weeks,”  meaning  England  must 
raise  more  taxes  to  build  more  defenses 
because  of  Adolf  Hitler’s  recent  march 
into  the  Rhineland.  “Our  safety,”  said 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  “is  more  to  us  than 
our  comfort.” 

SLANT:  It  is  interesting  to  speculate 
about  what  a  Paradise  this  world  would 
be  if  it  were  not  for  the  costs  of  war. 
Without  war,  poverty  could  be  swept 
from  the  world.  More  than  all  other 
causes  put  together,  our  recent  hard 
times  and  most  of  our  unemployment 
is  aftermath  of  World  War.  Yet  we 
are  plunging  rapidly  toward  another 
one,  which  will  be  worst  yet.  Even  so 
President  Roosevelt  is  absolutely  right 
that  if  rest  of  world  insists  on  arming, 
America  must  in  sheer  self-defense 
spend  its  millions  to  do  so  also.  What 
fools  we  all  are! 


American  Agriculturist,  May  9,  1936 

reserves  removes  another  safeguard 
against  hard  times,  that  business  con¬ 
cerns  without  such  reserves  during  past 
depression  would  have  gone  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

Still  another  criticism  is  that  bill  will 
not  bring  in  huge  revenues  to  govern¬ 
ment,  that  therefore  its  chief  purpose 
is  more  control  of  business  by  govern¬ 
ment. 

A  tax  bill  must  originate  in  the 
House,  but  Senate  will  probably  make 
many  drastic  changes  in  this  bill  be¬ 
fore  it  gets  through  with  it. 


Farm  Credit  News 


Organizations  Should 
Stay  Out  of  Politics 


i<T_T  ANDS  off  from  politics  in  1936 
campaign,”  say  William  Green 
and  Frank  Morrison,  president  and 
secretary  respectively  of  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

SLANT:  Good  advice!  Same  advice 
could  be  well  followed  by  any  farm  or¬ 
ganization  politically  inclined.  Ameri¬ 
can  history  shows  that  any  organiza¬ 
tion  which  goes  political  soon  loses  its 
usefulness  and  then  its  life. 


Hold  Your  Bonus  Bonds 


SPEAKING  on  April  19,  anniversary 
of  Battle  of  Concord  at  Lexington, 
President  Roosevelt  said: 

“Today  our  defense  forces  are  on  a 
stronger  peacetime  basis  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  It  is  our  purpose  to  keep  them 
that  way.  We  propose  to  press  contin¬ 
ually  for  a  limitation  of  armament  by 
international  agreement.  Failing  to  get 
that,  we  will  make  no  increase  in  our 
own  armament  unless  other  powers  by 
increasing  theirs  make  increase  by  us 
necessary  to  our  national  safety.” 

Meanwhile,  Admiral  William  H.  Stan¬ 
ley,  chief  of  United  States  naval  op¬ 
erations,  has  asked  President’s  approval 
to  start  two  great  battleships  to  cost 
around  fifty  million  dollars.  House  of 
Representatives  has  just  approved  pro¬ 
gram  to  equip  Army  Air  Corps  with 
4000  planes  and  to  put  on  active  duty 
1350  reserve  pilots.  United  States  spent 
on  national  defense  during  past  four 


OECRETARY  of  the  Treasury,  Henry 
^  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  announces  that 
distribution  of  soldiers’  bonus  is  ex- 
I>ected  to  start  June  15. 

Said  Mr.  Morgenthau:  “We  have 
plans  for  distribution  of  the  3  per  cent 
bonus  bonds  worked  out.  The  236  first- 
class  postmasters  and  most  important 
second-class  postmasters  have  been  ad¬ 
vised  to  accept  for  payment  3  per  cent 
bonus  bonds.  We  are  prepared  to  pay 
all  of  the  bonds  in  full,  and  if  veterans 
demand  their  pa5mient  in  cash  the  total 
will  amount  to  $1,700,000,000.  I  want 
to  urge  various  veterans’  representa^ 
tives  to  suggest  to  veterans  that  they 
hold  their  bonds  and  not  cash  them,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  are  a  good 
investment.” 

SLANT :  Some  veterans  will  feel  that 
they  must  have  cash,  but  it  is  hoped 
most  of  them  will  be  able  to  follow 
Secretary  Morgenthau’s  advice. 


Farm  Interest  to  Farm  Income 

Smaller  part  of  farm  income  now 
goes  to  pay  mortgage  interest  than 
at  any  time  since  1929,  says  Gov.  W. 
I.  Myers  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Reasons:  Higher  income,  lower 
interest  rates,  debts  adjusted  down¬ 
ward. 

Farmers’  bill  for  mortgage  interest 
rose  to  nearly  10%  of  their  gross  in¬ 
come  in  1932 — the  all-time  high  point — 
dropped  to  5%  in  1935.  In  1929  it  was 
4.7%.  Until  1933  decrease  in  interest 
on  farm  mortgages  was  not  even  re¬ 
motely  comparable  to  drop  in  farm  in¬ 
come.  Refinancing  of  debts  at  lower 
rates  and  reduction  in  total  debts  caus¬ 
ed  drop  of  32%  in  interest  charges  for 
country  as  a  whole.  One-third  of  total 
decrease  in  past  3  years  is  due  to  lower 
interest  rates  and  refinancing  of  mort¬ 
gages  through  Farm  Credit  Adminis-- 
tration. 

Emergency  Credit  Will  End 

Cooperative  credit  agencies  can  be 
expected  to  continue  in  Farm  Credit 
field.  Gov.  Myers  says,  although  emer¬ 
gency  program  of  lending  Government 
money  is  almost  finished.  Cooperative 
Land  Banks  and  Production  Credit  As¬ 
sociations  are  intended  to  be  perman¬ 
ent,  and  will  continue  in  any  section 
where  needed. 

Second  mortgage  refinancing  on  Com¬ 
missioner  loans  is  passing  out  of  the 
picture,  and  emergency  short-term 
loans  made  during  the  depression  are 
being  steadily  repaid.  This  means  less 
need  for  lending  Government  money; 
but  permanent  cooperative  units,  lend¬ 
ing  investors’  funds  on  straight  busi¬ 
ness  basis,  are  increasing  their  new 
loans. 

Production  Credit  loans  in  8  north¬ 
eastern  States  reached  new  peak  of 
$10,700,000  on  April  1  this  year,  indi¬ 
cating  “more  farmers  now  able  to 
qualify  for  these  secured  short-term 
loans.”  Larger  proportion  of  Land  Bank 
mortgages,  now  available  at  4%,  are 
being  used  to  purchase  farms.  Since  4% 
rate  became  available  on  new  loans 
last  June,  1419  farmers  borrowed  $3,- 
772,000,  mostly  to  refinance  old  debts. 


War  News 


That  Bill 
to  Tax  Reserves 


■pASSED  the  House  and  before  Sen- 
^  ate  is  Administration’s  new  tax  hill, 
main  feature  of  which  is  to  tax  reser¬ 
ves  or  savings  of  corporations. 

Critics  of  bill  point  out  that  it  con¬ 
tains,  249  pages,  that  no  one  short  of  a 
superman  can  understand  it,  that  it  is 
hasuly  thrown  together;  that,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  another  dangerous  experi¬ 
ment.  They  state  that  this  bill  to  tax 


T  TALIAN  conquest  of  Ethiopia  seems 
“L  to  be  just  around  the  comer,  unless 
Ethiopians  develop  some  punch.  Mar¬ 
shal  Badoglio’s  troops,  since  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Desseye,  have  been  pushing  on 
toward  their  big  goal,  Addis  Ababa.  In 
southern  Ethiopia,  another  Italian 
force  is  working  toward  Harar,  Ethio¬ 
pia’s  second  city.  Emperor  Haile  Selas¬ 
sie  seems  to  have  vanished  from  sigTht. 

Italy’s  recent  swift  advances  in 
Ethiopia  have  surprised  everyone,  for 
it  was  not  believed  possible  that  a 
highly  mechanized  European  army 
could  penetrate  so  rapidly  into  a  moun- 
taneous  and  almost  roadless  country. 
Italians  owe  much  of  their  success  to 
their  own  boldness,  but  can  also  thank 
poison  gas  and  aeroplanes.  On  their 
way  to  Desseye,  the  army  covered  120 
miles  in  5  days,  and  got  their  supplies 
by  aeroplane. 

League  peace  efforts  during  Apnl 
ended  in  defeat,  Italy’s  reply  being 
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equivalent  to  “mind  your  own  business.” 
League  voted  to  continue  sanctions, 
but  put  off  talk  of  making  them 
stronger.  SLANT:  Although  Italy 

seems  to  be  sitting  pretty  in  Ethiopia, 
and  to  have  balked  successfully  League 
powers,  she  is  in  a  dangerous  financial 
position.  League  report  on  sanctions 
show  they  have  already  cost  Italy  half 
to  three-fourths  of  her  gold  reserve, 
which  has  been  fading  away  at  rate  of 
over  a  million  dollars  a  day. 


Gallant  and  Heroic 


Easter  Sunday  Dr.  D.  E.  Robertson 
and  Herman  Magill,  lawyer,  With 
Charles  Alfred  Scadding,  guide,  went 
down  in  an  old  Nova  Scotia  gold  mine 
to  explore  it.  Robertson  and  Magill  had 
just  purchased  mine.  While  there,  shaft 
caved  in  back  of  them,  cutting  off  exit 
and  plunging  them  into  utter  darkness. 

For  ten  days  expert  miners,  physi¬ 
cians,  police,  and  oflicials  of  Province 
put  on  one  of  most  dramatic  rescues 
in  history  of  mining.  After  a  week  Ma¬ 
gill  died,  unable  to  stand  cold,  mois¬ 
ture,  lack  of  food.  Finally,  the  frantic 
efforts  of  men  working  night  and  day 
in  relays  resulted  in  a  newly  dug  shaft 
through  which  survivors,  grimy,  beard¬ 
ed,  emaciated,  sick,  were  brought  to 
surface  and  taken  to  a  hospital. 

SLANT:  Heroism  of  all  concerned 
renews  one’s  faith  in  human  nature. 


Another  Drought 


T  ONG  spring  dry  spell,  affecting 
^  some  30  million  acres  in  Southwest 
and  West,  is  seriously  injuring  winter 
wheat  and  arousing  farmers’  fears  that 
last  year’s  drought  may  be  repeated. 
To  meet  situation,  AAA  officials  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  modification  in  new 
soil  conservation  program  to  permit 
larger  payments  to  farmers  of  West 
and  Southwest  than  to  those  in  other 
localities. 


*  Mixing  Alcohol  and 
Gasoline  Right  Way 


"P)  ESIGNED  to  produce  10,000  gal¬ 
lons  of  water-free  alcohol  per  day  is 
an  experimental  plant  just  opened  at 
Atchison,  Kansas.  Plan  is  backed  by 
Farm  Chemurgic  Council,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  wants  to  find  more  uses  for 
agricultural  projects. 

New  alcohol  plant  will  get  its  product 
from  corn,  with  hope  that  the  alcohol 
can  be  mixed  with  gasoline,  thereby 
making  additional  market  for  com. 
Disagreed  are  chemists  on  whether 
mixture  is  better  than  pure  gasoline. 
Some  say  yes,  some  no.  Mixture  is  us¬ 
ed  in  Italy  and  Germany,  but  appar¬ 
ently  only  because  they  cannot  get 
pure  gasoline. 

Gasoline  consumption  is  18  billion 
gallons  per  year.  If  10  per  cent  of  this 
were  alcohol,  it  is  claimed  that  it 
would  make  work  for  2  million  men  on 
30  million  acres  of  com  land.  That 
kind  of  farm  relief  would  make  AAA 
schemes  look  sick. 


College  Boys 
Want  Peace 


HE  duty  of  enlightened  youth  is 
to  combat  the  politics  of  national 
egotism.”  So  spoke  Dr.  Albert  Einstein, 
t  German  scientist,  other  day  at 
peace  meeting  held  by  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  students. 

Students  may  not  imderstand  Ein¬ 
stein’s  theory  of  relativity,  but  they 
can  and  do  understand  above  state- 
'I'kousands  of  them  have  been 
olding  peace  meetings  recently  all 
over  America.  Other  thousands  have 


joined  in  an  organization  called  The 
Veterans  of  Future  Wars,  as  a  satirical 
protest  against  war.  Two  hundred 
members  of  this  organization  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University  paraded  behind  a  band 
led  by  a  drum  major  who  used  a  crutch 
for  a  baton. 

SLANT:  If  youth  of  world  can  be 
enough  convinced  of  futility  and  horror 
of  war,  there  will  be  none,  for  youth 
must  do  the  fighting. 


The  Virgin  of  Shalholt  Gudmundur  Kamban 

The  characters  in  this  tale  of  Iceland 
are  vividly  portrayed.  The  love  of  Ragn- 
heithur  Brynjolfsdottir  and  Dathi  Hall- 
dorsson,  born  in  the  strict  atmosphere  of 
her  father,  the  Bishop’s,  manor,  brought 
grief  to  them  and  to  many  of  their 


friends,  yet  it  lived  to  the  bitter  end.  The 
sympathy  of  the  reader  goes  out  also  to 
the  old  Bishop  in  his  struggle  between 
personal  feelings  and  what  he  conceives 
his  duty  to  God  and  man. 

The  Roofs  of  Elm  Street  William  McNally 

In  every  town  there  is  an  “Elm  Street,” 
slightly  going  to  seed  now  but  once  a 
stately  avenue  that  marked  the  abode  of 
the  town’s  first  successful  men.  This 
novel  tells  the  story  of  three  friends,  dif¬ 
ferent  in  temperament  but  alike  in  am¬ 
bition,  and  the  tangled  destinies  of  their 
families. 

South  Riding  Winifred  Holtby 

A  novel  rich  and  full  of  incident.  The 
setting  is  Yorkshire,  and  the  author  pre¬ 
sents  a  community  of  several  adjacent 
towns  in  terms  that  cause  one  to  see  the 
living  relationships  which  bind  the  in¬ 
habitants  together. 

Jock:  The  King’s  Pony  Rowland  Johns 

Story  of  the  deep  devotion  between  a 
great  man  and  a  famous  horse,  the  late 
King  George  V  of  England  and  Jock,  his 
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favorite  pony.  Jock  himself  tells  of  his 
intense  love  for  his  master,  of  his  life  at 
Sandringham,  of  Charlotte  the  parrot, 
Snip  the  Cairn,  and  all  the  others.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Paul  Brown,  America’s  favorite 
illustrator  of  horses. 


Good  Movies  to  See 


Captain  January 

Shirley  Temple  stars  in  this  picture  of 
life  on  the  salt  New  England  coast,  and, 
as  always,  delights  her  admirers.  Guy 
Kibbee  as  the  lighthouse  keeper  who  be¬ 
friends  the  little  girl  is  at  his  gruff  best, 
and  not  far  behind  are  Slim  Summerville, 
with  Buddy  Ebsen  and  June  Lang. 

The  Voice  of  Bugle  Ann 

Dog  lovers  and  children  will  quicken 
to  baying  of  “best  fox  hound  in  Missoxiri,” 
and  enjoy  hunting  scenes.  Lionel  Barry¬ 
more  makes  sympathetic  portrayal  of 
hound-adoring  old  Spring  Davis. 


Get  the  first-choice  economy 
tire  that  gives  you  the 
Goodyear  Margin  of  Safety 

YOU  KNOW  about  the  Goodyear 
Margin  of  Safety  —  the  proved 
ability  of  Goodyear’s  center-traction 
tread  to  stop  a  car  quickest  —  the 
best  protection  against  skidding  into 
accidents. 

You  get  that  extra  safety  in  this 
handsome,  low-priced  Goodyear 
Pathfinder  that  costs  no  more  than 
unknown,  unproved  tires.  That’s 
one  big  reason  why  it*s  the  world’s 
first-choice  economy  tire,  bought  by 
more  and  more  thrifty  millions 
every  year. 

Four  great  extra-value  features 

EXTRA-THICK  TREAD . . .  wide,  flat,  tough 
.  .  .  containing  extra  rubber  to  give 
you  many  thousands  of  extra  miles, 

CENTER  TRACTION  .  .  .  deep-cut,  road¬ 
holding,  quick-stopping  grip  in  the 
center  of  the  tread  . . .  that  gives  you 
the  Goodyear  }Aargin  of  Safety  ,  ,  , 
and  more  traction  off  the  road! 

PATENTED  SUPERTWIST  CORD  61% 

more  resilient  than  other  cord  .  .  . 
gives  maximum  blowout  protection 
in  every  ply, 

MORE  SHOULDER  NON-SKID  AND 
PRISMED  SIDEWALLS  .  .  .  give  more 
on  curves  ,  ,  ,  more  grip  in 
ruts  and  mud. 

Every  inch  a  Goodyear 

Guaranteeing  Pathfinder’s  high 
value  is  the  Goodyear  name  and 
houseflag  on  its  sturdy  sidewall^ 
the  quality  mark  of  the  world’s  larg¬ 
est  tire  manufacturer  that  tells  you 
it’s  safe  to  be  thrifty  at  $eso 
prices  starting  as  low  as 


SAFE! 


See,  at  any  Goodyear  dealer’s,  hoW 
smooth-center  treads  — how 
Goodyear  center-traction  grifJS — giv¬ 
ing  you  a  life-saving  margin  of  safety. 
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An  Advertisement  for  G.LF.  Starting  & 
Growing  Mash  Written  by  Farmers  Who 

are  Using  It 


This  is  John  Blondell,  one  of  the  farmers  who  is 
“telling  us”  about  his  experiences  with  G.L.F.  fl 
Feeds.  Mr.  Blondell  operates  a  fine  poultry  farm 
at  Newark,  New  York.  Last  year,  he  started  2400  i 
chicks  on  April  18  and  had  lost  just  25  of  them 
up  to  September  15.  He  feeds  his  chicks  Start¬ 
ing  &  Growing  Mash  right  up  to  laying  age  and 
then  switches  to  Super  Laying  &  Breeding. 

Below  is  a  full  year’s  production  record  for  Mr. 
Blondell’s  Leghorns.  How  does  your  flock  stack 
up  against  these  figures? 


No.  of  Eggs 

No.  of  Hens 

Per  Cent 

November  (1934) 

12,684 

835 

50.7 

December 

13,045 

820 

51.4 

January  (1935) 

14,173 

818 

56 

February 

14,649 

809 

64.7 

March 

16,592 

791 

67.8 

April 

15,063 

694 

72.4 

May 

13,526 

639 

68.3 

June 

11,339 

602 

62.3 

July 

10,517 

590 

57.6 

August 

9,617 

590 

52.8 

September 

8,006 

550 

49.9 

October 

6,016 

550 

35.3 

In  North  Haledon,  N.  J.,  lives  Mr.  Fred  Yahn,  who 
last  year  used  6  carloads  of  G.L.F.  Poultry  Feeds. 
The  following  lines  were  taken  from  a  memo  attached 
to  the  official  report  of  the  Passaic  County  Egg  Laying 
Contest  for  December  1935.  “In  addition  to  the  new 
standards  set  up  by  the  R.  I.  Red  Entries,  the 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  pen  entered  by  Fred  Yahn  of  North 
Haledon,  N.  J.,  scored  more  points  for  December  than 
has  ever  been  done  previously  by  a  pen  of  that  breed. 
The  production  was  262.40  points  and  250  eggs.” 
Mr,  Yahn  has  fed  G.L.F.  Mash  for  3  years  and  last 
year  was  the  first  year  he  ever  had  a  pen  to  go  through 
the  contest  with  NO  mortality. 


COOPERATIVE  G.LF.  EXCHANGE,  INC. -- ITHACA,  N.Y. 


A  fine  crop  of  White  Leghorn  pullets.  Will  your 
flock  look  like  this  a  few  months  from  now? 

From  New  York,'  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  come  these 
letters  telling  of  actual  on-the-farm  results  with  G.L.F.  Starting 
86  Growing  Mash.  These  users  are  a  cross-section  of  the  thousands 
of  farmers  whose  enthusiasm  for  this  mash  is  pushing  tonnage  to 
an  all-time  high.  Their  sincere  statements  form  a  more  convincing 
advertisement  for  this  feed  than  anything  we  could  write. 

Users  who  are  getting  results  like  these  will  think  twice  before 
risking  their  investment  by  changing  to  a  less  complete  feed  for  the 
remainder  of  the  growing  season.  Poultrymen  who  are  now  using  a 
less  complete  feed  will  do  well  to  change  to  G.L.F.  Starting  86  Grow¬ 
ing  Mash  and  give  their  birds  a  chance  to  catch  up  to  the  flocks 
described  on  these  pages. 

Your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  will  quote  you  prices  and  show  you 
the  open  formula.  Put  in  your  order  now.  The  feed  is  moving  so 
fast  that  your  store  will  not  have  much  on  hand,  but  a  fresh  supply 
is  arriving  every  few  days. 


Coudersport,  Pennsylvania 

•  I  raised  my  pullets  on  G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing 
Mash  and  I  never  had  pullets  grow  or  develop  any  better 
or  quicker.  I  honestly  believe  that  there  is  no  better 

Sash  made  for  raising  chickens  than  G.L.F.  Starting  & 
rowing  Mash.  I  have  used  several  brands  of  feed  but 
I  have  failed  yet  to  find  a  feed  that  will  come  up  to  G.L.F. 
standards  and  the  price  is  always  a  little  cheaper. 


Newburgh,  New  York 

•  I  have  used  your  Starting  &  Growing  and  Super 
Laying  &  Breeding  Mashes  since  1934.  During  this  time 
I  have  raised  several  thousand  birds  with  about  3  per  cent 


mortality,  high  production  and  a  complete  confidence 
that  the  feeds  were  manufactured  according  to  the  tag 
and  were  in  every  way  up  to  the  guarantee. 

The  enclosed  picture  of  a  S.  C.  R.  1.  Red  Cockerel, 
hatched  June  10,  1935,  weight  8^  lbs.  in  October  when 
the  picture  was  taken,  was  fed  your  Starting  &  Growing 
Mash  daily  during  the  above  period. 


Noah  Van  Wormer  of  Avoca,  New  York,  bought  600 
New  Hampshire  Reds  on  December  13.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  25,  581  were  alive  and  thriving  and  averaged 
3  pounds  apiece.  They  were  grown  entirely  on 
G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash. 

Trumansburg,  New  York 

•  For  ten  years  The  Egg  and  Apple  Farm  has  used 
G.L.F.  Feeds  exclusively.  The  results  have  been  so 
eminently  satisfactory  that  we  are  following  the  old 
adage  of  leaving  well  enough  alone.  You  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  that  our  brooding  record  last  year,  of 
rearing  to  market  age  or  laying  maturity  more  than  7,000 
chicks,  was  with  a  total  mortality  of  less  than  4  per  cent. 
This  unusual  record  of  low  mortality  was  not  due  to  the 
feed  alone  but  to  a  number  of  causes  all  of  which  clicked, 
as  longevity  breeding,  thorough  sanitation,  clean  sod 
range  rearing,  and  systematic  management.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  quality  of  the  ration  was  a  determining 
factor. 

We  have  started  all  our  chicks  on  G.L.F.  Starting  and 
Growing  Mash  this  year,  and  so  far  the  results  have  been 
equally  good  as  last  year’s. 

We  are  proud  of  our  long-time  association  with  the 
^L.F .  and  of  the  good  management  of  our  Cooperative. 
With  best  wishes  for  continued  success,  we  are, 

/C  Os-pA,, 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm 


Ithaca,  New  York 

•  We  have  used  G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash  ever 
since  we  started  business,  nearly  15  years  ago.  This  year 
we  have  started  over  1 1 ,000  White  Leghorns  on  Starting  & 
Growing  Mash  exclusively.  Cockerels  were  marketed  at 
8  weeks  and  averaged  one  and  three-quarter  pounds.  Our 
pullets  are  now  eating  G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash 
with  grain  and  water,  and  will  stay  on  this  ration  until 
we  switch  them  to  laying  mash  in  the  fall. 

W.  1.  Myers  Poultry  Farm 


King  Ferry,  New  York 

•  “The  best  feathered,  plumpest  and  yellowest  Rocks 
that  have  come  onto  the  New  York  Market  in  2  years.” 

That  is  what  a  big  New  York  receiver  said  about  some 
birds  I  reared  indoors  on  G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing 
Mash.  4  months  old  cockerels  weighed  4  pounds, 
pullets  3^. 

My  experience  with  both  Leghorns  and  heavy  breeds 
convinces  me  that  G.L.F.  Starting  and  Growing  Mash 
contains  all  the  elements  essential  for  fast  growth  and 
well  developed  bodies.  I’ve  had  no  difficulties  from 
cannibalism,  poor  feathering  or  feather  pulling — troubles 
that  formerly  caused  the  poultryman  considerable  loss. 


Noxen,  Pennsylvania 

•  Used  G.L.F.  feeds  exclusively  last  year  and  only  lost 
3  per  cent — 'White  Giants  and  White  Wyandottes. 

Raised  them  until  fully  matured,  selling  cockerels 
(6  to  8  pounds)  at  six  months  old,  and  pullets  started 
laying  at  that  time  and  have  kept  it  up  all  through  the 
winter. 


Ithaca,  New  Yoric 

•  I  have  used  G.L.F,  Starting  &  Growing  Mash  ex¬ 
clusively  on  1500  White  Leghorn  chicks  and  expect  to 
use  it  for  about  1000  more.  Mortality  has  been  very  low. 
The  chicks  gain  well  and  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
feed.  I  like  the  Open  Formula,  too — I  always  know  what 
I  am  buying. 


On  February  4,  Mr.  Hellmers  of  Owego,  New  York, 
bought  1,186  chicks.  On  March  9,  just  five  weeks 
from  the  day  they  were  hatched,  only  11  chicks  had 
been  lost  from  all  causes.  These  chicks 
are  strong,  well-developed,  and  feath¬ 
ered  out,  and  look  to  be  two  weeks 
older  than  they  actually  are.  The  feed  ? 

G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash. 


Elkland,  Pennsylvania 
•  Here  at  Parallel  Poultry  Farm  we 
started  from  4,000  to  5,000  chicks  a  year 
and  have  tried  several  different  starting 
mashes,  some  costing  considerably  more 
than  G.L.F.  Our  experience  has  been 
that  with  the  G.L.F.  Starter  we  have  had 
lower  mortality  and  faster  growth. 


Vineland,  New  Jersey 

•  I  have  fed  G.L.F.  Mashes  100  per  cent  for  three  years. 
I  start  my  birds  with  G.L.F.  Starting  and  Growing  Mash 
and  carry  on  with  G.L.F.  Super  Laying  &  Breeding  Mash. 
There  are  no  better  mashes  for  the  money.  I  have  a  re¬ 
tail  egg  and  poultry  route  in  the  city  and  my  customers 
demand  quality  stuff.  They  like  the  flavor,  size  and 
smoothness  of  the  eggs  my  birds  turn  out.  My  broilers 
bring  premium  prices  too.  Since  I  turned  to  G.L.F. 
I  have  gained  more  satisfied  customers. 

Peter  Rossbach 


(f^ 


Spencer,  New  York 

•  Almost  as  soon  as  G.L.F.  poultry 
■ations  became  available  I  started  using 
;hem  and  have  used  them  ever  since.  My 
Doultry  flock  has  increased  from  500  lay- 
ng  hens  up  to  900  at  the  present  time. 
During  these  years  I  have  had  very 
latisfactory  egg  production  with  low 
nortality. 

I  have  started  from  500  to  1,000  chicks 
r^early  upon  G.L.F.  Starting  «&  Growing 
Vlash  and  every  year  the  pullets  seem  to 
)e  bigger  and  better. 

For  the  last  four  years  I  have  used  the 
J.L.F.  Egg  Marketing  Service  exclus- 
vely,  getting  a  premium  that  has  more 
,han  paid  for  the  extra  care  given  to 
he  eggs. 

Harry  D.  Tyler 


Mrs.  Joseph  Haas  of  Binghamton, 
New  York,  started  her  first  flock  of 
chicks  this  year.  In  January  she 
wrote  in  asking  for  advice  on  feed¬ 
ing  and  rearing  them.  Post  card 
at  the  right  came  when  the  chicks 
were  just  a  month  old. 
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How  to  Qualify  for  Soil 
Conservation  Payments 


The  New  York  State  Soil  Conservation  Committee.  From  left  to  right  — Ralph 
B.  Kohl,  Newburgh ;  Leon  A.  Chapin,  New  York  City,  vice-chairman;  Roy  A. 
Porter,  Elba,  chairman;  Carl  G.  W ooster.  Union  Hill ;  John  Wickham,  Cutchogae. 


▲ 


What  Is  New  National  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Program?  Legislation  passed  re¬ 
cently  by  Congress  under  title  of  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  has  as  its  expressed  purpose  “the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  soil 
fertility  and  promotion  of  economical 
use  of  land.” 

By  means  of  Government  payments 
to  farmers,  it  encourages  them  to 
change  over  land  from  soil  depleting 
crops  to  soil  conserving  crops.  In  1936, 
payments  will  be  made  direct  from  the 
federal  government  but  law  provides 
that  not  later  than  1938,  states  that 
enact  the  necessary  legislation  and  sub¬ 
mit  a  plan  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  have  funds  allotted  to  them,  and 
thereafter  payments  to  farmers  will  be 
made  by  states. 

How  Will  It  Be  Administered  ?  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  handled  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  cooperating 
with  state  agricultural  extension  ser¬ 
vices  and  with  a  state  committee  of  five 
farmers  in  each  state,  plus  county  com¬ 
mittees  of  from  3  to  5  farmers.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  in  any  county  the  farm  bureau  is 
the  center  of  information  about  the 
county  administration. 

How  Are  Crops  Classified  as  Soil 
Depleting  and  Soil  Conserving? 

Soil  Depleting  Crops  are  rowed  crops 
such  as  com  and  potatoes,  canning 
crops,  orchards  which  are  intercropped, 
wheat,  rye,  peas  and  buckwheat 
whether  seeded  to  grass  or  not,  and 
other  small  grains  not  seeded.  Also  an¬ 
nual  grasses  and  legumes  harvested  for 
hay  or  seed. 

Soil  Conserving  Crops  are  hay,  ro¬ 
tated  pasture,  oats  and  barley  used  as 
nurse  crops  for  sweet,  red,  alsike,  mam¬ 
moth  and  white  clover  and  alfalfa  or 
mixtures  containing  40  per  cent  by 
weight  of  these  legumes,  green  manure 
crops  to  be  plowed  under,  cover  crops, 
orchards  in  sod  or  cover  crops,  and 
forest  trees  planted  on  crop  land  since 
January  1,  1934. 

Neutral  (neither  soil  depleting  or 
soil  conserving)  crops  are  permanent 
pasture,  woods,  the  farmstead,  roads, 
fence  rows,  clean-cultivated  orchards. 

Recent  rulings  are  important  to  fruit 
growers  and  vegetable  growers.  Classi¬ 
fied  as  soil  conserving  will  be  land  on 
which  vegetables  are  grown  but  on 
which  a  green  manure  crop  with  at 
least  two  months  growth  is  plowed  un¬ 
der  between  January  1,  1936  and  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1936.  This  is  important  because 
it  allows  vegetable  growers  to  qualify 
for  a  bigger  soil  building  allowance. 

Orchards  and  vineyards  planted  be¬ 
tween  January  1,  1930  and  January  1, 
1936,  but  not  of  bearing  age  up  to  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1936,  are  considered  as  crop 
land  and  will  be  classified  as  soil  de¬ 
pleting,  soil  conserving,  or  neutral,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  intercrop  grown.  This 
enables  orchard  growers  to  qualify  for 
a  bigger  soil  building  allowance. 

How  ATre  Payments  Made?  There  are 
two  types  of  payments:  Class  1,  soil 
conserving  payments;  Class  2,  soil 
building  payments.  Any  farmer  can  get 
both  tjTpes  of  payments  or  he  can  de¬ 
cide  to  qualify  for  a  class  2  only. 

A  soil  conserving  payment  is  made 
for  transfering  up  to  15  per  cent  of 
the  acreage  in  soil  depleting  crops 
(except  tobacco,  which  has  a  special 
set  of  regulations)  to  soil  conserving 
crops.  Payment  will  average  $10  per 
acre,  except  on  tobacco,  for  acreage 
transferred.  For  example,  farmer  A 
with  40  acres  of  crops  classed  as  soil 
depleting  can  grow  15  per  cent  less 
(6  acres)  of  soil  depleting  crops  and  6 
acres  more  of  soil  conserving  crops 
and  get  an  average  payment  of  $10  per 
acre,  for  the  6  acres,  or  about  $60. 
However,  except  for  tobacco,  which  is 
figured  differently,  farmer  must  have  at 
least  20  per  cent  as  many  acres  in  soil 
conserving  crops  as  he  has  acres  in 
soil  depleting  crops.  If  he  does  not,  he 
can  still  participate  in  the  program, 
but  he  is  penalized,  that  is,  a  consider¬ 
able  deduction  is  made  from  the  check 
he  gets. 

Likewise,  a  man  is  penalized  where 
he  wants  to  participate  in  the  program 


but  where  he  grows,  in  1936,  a  bigger 
acreage  of  soil  depleting  crops  than  he 
did  in  1935. 

No  strings  are  attached  to  what  a 
farmer  can  do  with  this  Class  1  pay¬ 
ment. 

Class  2  payments,  called  soil  build¬ 
ing  payments,  will  be  made  to  each 
farmer  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  of  soil  conserving  crops 
on  the  farm  in  1936,  multiplied  by  $1.00. 
However  to  get  Class  2  payments, 
farmers  must  spend  the  money  for  cer¬ 
tain  approved  soil  building  practices. 
These  approved  practices  differ  to  some 
extent  in  different  states  but  in  gen¬ 
eral  they  include  improvement  of  per¬ 
manent  pastures,  seeding  legumes,  set¬ 
ting  out  forest  trees,  plowing  under 
green  manure  crops  and  mulching  or¬ 
chards.  These  practices  were  recom¬ 
mended  by  state  committees  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  definite  regulations  are  laid  down 
defining  just  how  this  soil  building 
work  is  to  be  done. 

For  example,  in  addition  to  his  Class 
1  payment  of  approximately  $60,  Parm¬ 
er  A,  by  growing  50  acres  of  soil  con¬ 
serving  crops  in  1936,  could  qualify 
for  a  soil  building  payment  of  $50.  Ac¬ 
tually  to  get  it  he  might  improve  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  acres  of  permanent  pas¬ 
ture  by  applying  fertilizer,  lime  or  seed; 
he  might  seed  down  legumes;  he  might 
draw  minching  material  into  his  or¬ 
chard.  The  important  points  to  remem¬ 
ber  are:  first,  that  while  Farmer  A 
qualifies  for  a  $50  payment,  he  gets  it 
only  after  he  follows  definite  soil  im¬ 
provement  practices;  second,  that  he 
does  not  get  paid  for  following  these 
recommended  practices  unless  he  has 
an  acreage  of  soil  conserving  crops, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  has 
50  acres  of  soil  conserving  crops,  he 
gets  $50  only,  even  though  he  might 
spend  $200  in  carrying  out  approved 
soil  building  practices. 

How  Can  a  Farmer  Participate  in  the 
Program?  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
get  a  simple  work  sheet  from  his  coun¬ 
ty  committee,  fill  it  out  and  file  it  with 
his  county  committee.  If  you  need  help 
to  fill  it  out  properly,  ask  your  county 
agent  to  whom  to  go.  No  contracts  are 
to  be  signed  but  before  you  get  your 
check  next  fall,  your  county  committee 
must  certify  that  you  have  carried  out 
the  program  to  which  you  agreed. 

The  coimty  committee  can  give  you 
full  details  regarding  the  soil  building 
practices  as  approved  for  your  state. 

Should  Farmers  Participate  in  This 
Program?  Editors  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  believe  that  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  is  un¬ 
wieldy  and  unwise.  However  it  is  a  law 
and  evqry  farmer  will  help  pay  the 
taxes  to  administer  it  and  to  make 
payments  to  farmers.  Many  farmers 
can  qualify  without  radical  change  in 
the  farm  business  and  imdoubtedly 
changes  that  must  be  made  are  soimd. 
Therefore,  we  recommend  that  no 
farmer  should  decide  to  ignore  this  new 
Iaw  «without  studying  it  carefully  and 
determining  just  how  it  will  work  out 
on  his  own  farm. 

^  ^ 

Approved  Soil  Building  Practices 

Following  are  approved  practices 
for  which  soil  building  payments 
will  be  made  in  New  York: 

Payment 
Per  Acre 

I.  Improving  Established  Grasses 
and  Legumes: 

Applying  between  March  1,  1936 
and  December  1,  1936,  not  less  than 
the  following  quantities  of  one  of 
the  following  groups  of  materials,  or 
their  equivalent  (*),  per  acre  on 
established  grasses  and  legumes  on 
pasture  land: 

1.  500  pounds  of  16  per  cent  super¬ 
phosphate  .  $3.00 

2.  500  pounds  of  16  per  cent  super¬ 
phosphate,  and  either  1  pound 
of  wild  white  clover  seed,  or  25 
pounds  of  ‘‘Cornell  Pasture  Mix¬ 
ture”  seed  .  $4.00 

3.  2000  pounds  of  ground  limestone  $3.50 
4  .  2000  pounds  of  ground  limestone, 
and  either T  pound  of  wild  white 
clover  seed,  or  25  pounds  of 
‘‘Cornell  Pasture  Mixture”  seed  $4.50 


5.  2000  pounds  of  ground  limestone, 

and  500  pounds  of ' 16  per  cent 
superphosphate  .  $6.50 

6.  2000  pounds  of  ground  limestone, 

500  pounds  of  16  per  cent  super¬ 
phosphate,  and  either  1  pound 
of  wild  white  clover  seed,  or  25 
pounds  of  ‘‘Cornell  Pasture  Mix¬ 
ture”  seed  .  $7.50 

II.  Establishing  New  Seedings  of 

Grasses  and  Legumes: 

Applying,  between  March  1,  1936, 
and  December  1,  1936,  and  at  or  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  seeding,  not  less 
than  the  following  quantities  of  one 
of  the  following  groups  of  materials, 
or  their  equivalent  (*),  per  acre  on 
crop  or  pasture  land,  and  seeding 
such  land  before  December  1,  1936 
to  grass  and  legume  mixtures  con¬ 
taining  at  least  40  per  cent  by 
weight  of  legume  seeds  or  to  le¬ 
gumes. 

When  seeding  is  made  without 
a  nurse  crop  or  with  oats,  bar¬ 
ley  or  a  grain  mixture  as  a 
nurse  crop  which  is  cut  green 
or  pastured  sufficiently  to  pre¬ 
vent  grain  formation : 

1.  2000  pounds  of  ground  limestone  $3.50 

2.  4000  pounds  of  ground  limestone  $7.00 

3.  400  pounds  of  16  per  cent  super¬ 
phosphate  .  $4.00 

4.  200  pounds  of  16  per  cent  super¬ 
phosphate,  and  100  pounds  of 

50  per  cent  muriate  of  potash....  $4.00 

5.  2000  pounds  of  ground  limestone, 

and  400  pounds  of  16  per  cent 
superphosphate  .  $7.50 

6.  2000  pounds  of  ground  limestone, 

200  pounds  of  16  per  cent  super¬ 
phosphate,  and  100  pounds  of 

50  per  cent  muriate  of  potash....  $7.50 

7.  4000  pounds  of  ground  limestone, 

and  400  pounds  of  16  per  cent 
superphosphate  . $11.00 

8.  4000  pounds  of  ground  limestone, 

'200  pounds  of  16  per  cent  super¬ 
phosphate,  and  100  pounds  of 

50  per  cent  muriate  of  potash.. ..$114X) 

When  seeding  is  made  with 
oats,  barley,  or  a  grain  mix¬ 
ture  as  a  nurse  crop  which  is 
allowed  to  mature  as  grain : 

9.  2000  pounds  of  ground  limestone  $2.50 

10.  4000  pounds  of  ground  limestone  $5.00 

11.  400  pounds  of  16  per  cent  super¬ 
phosphate  .  $3.00 

12.  200  pounds  of  16  per  cent  super¬ 
phosphate,  and  100  pounds  of 

50  per  cent  muriate  of  potash....  $3.00 

13.  2000  pounds  of  ground  limestone, 

and  400  pounds  of  16  per  cent 
superphosphate  .  $5.50 

14.  2000  pounds  of  ground  limestone, 

200  pounds  of  16  per  cent  super¬ 
phosphate,  and  100  pounds  of 

50  per  cent  muriate  of  potash....  $5.50 

15.  4000  pounds  of  ground  limestone, 

and  400  pounds  of  16  per  cent 
superphosphate  . -  $8.50 

16.  4000  pounds  of  ground  limestone, 

200  pounds  of  16  per  cent  super¬ 
phosphate,  and  100  pounds  of 

50  per  cent  muriate  of  potash  ...  $8.50 

III.  Growing  Green  Manure 

«  Crops: 

Plowing  or  discing  under  any  of 
the  following  crops  as  green  manure, 
between  March  1,  1936,  and  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1936,  after  the  crop  has  at¬ 
tained  at  least  two  months’  growth: 

1.  Rye,  oats,  barley,  annual 
grasses,  mixtures  of  these,  or 
mixtures  of  any  of  these  with 
legumes,  seeded  between  Aug¬ 
ust  15,  1935  and  August  15,  1936,  $1.00 

2.  Soybeans,  or  field  peas,  seeded 

between  March,  1,  1936,  and 

August  15,  1936  .  $1.50 

3;  Red  Clover,  crimson  clover, 
vetch,  or  any  legume  mixture 
which  contains  at  least  8 
pounds  of  clover  seed  per  acre, 
seeded  between  March  1,  1936 
and  August  15,  1936  .  $2.00 

4.  Any  of  the  crops  specified  in 


(3)  above,  when  not  less  than 
500  pounds  of  ground  limestone, 
or  its  equivalent  (*)  per  acre  is 
applied  after  March  1,  1936, 

and  at  or  before  the  time  of 

seeding  .  $2.75 

5.  Any  of  the  crops  specified  in  (3) 
above,  when  not  less  than  1000 
pounds  of  ground  limestone,  or 
its  equivalent  (*)  per  acre  is  ap¬ 
plied  after  March  1,  1936,  and 
at  or  before  the  time  of  seed¬ 
ing  . . .  $3.50 

IV.  Controlling  Wind  Erosion: 

Planting  windbreaks  on  muck  or 
sandy  soil  between  March  1,  1936  and 


December  1,  1936 : 

1.  Windbreaks  of  shrubs  .  $5.00 

or 

2.  Windbreaks  of  grain  mixtures, 

not  harvested  . .  . .  $1.00 


V.  Planting  Forest  Trees: 

Planting  transplanted  forest  trees 
on  crop  or  pasture  land  between 
March  1,  1936  and  November  1,  1936,  $5.00 

VI.  Mulching  Orchards: 

Applying  not  less  than  five  tons 
per  acre  of  mulching  material  to 
orchards  between  March  1,  1936  and 
November  1,  1936,  and,  in  addition, 
leaving  in  the  orchard  all  materials 
produced  therein  during  this  period 
from  interplanted  crops  . .  $5.00 

(*)  Equivalent  quantities  of  other  ma¬ 
terials  may  be  substituted  for  ground 
limestone,  16  per  cent  superphosphate,  16 
per  cent  nitrate  of  soda,  or  50  per  cent 
muriate  of  potash ;  Provided,  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  other  materials  so  substituted 
contain  not  less  than  the  quantities  (by 
weight)  of  calcium  or  magnesium  oxide, 
phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen,  and  potash  con¬ 
tained  in  the  quantities  herein  specified 
of  ground  limestone,  16  per  cent  super¬ 
phosphate,  16  per  cent  nitrate  soda,  and 
50  per  cent  muriate  of  potash,  respectively. 
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Rural  Life  Sunday 
In  Western  New  York  counties  Rural 
Life  Sunday  will  be  observed  May  24, 
instead  of  May  17,  as  originally  plan¬ 
ned.  This  is  to  make  it  fit  into  plans 
for  Western  New  York  Apple  Blossom 
Festival.  Rev.  Fred  E.  Dean  of  Greece 
Baptist  Church,  State  Grange  chap¬ 
lain,  is  chairman  of  a  group  planning 
for  services  in  Niagara,  Genesee,  Or¬ 
leans,  Monroe  and  Wayne  counties. 

^  ^ 

To  Select  Blossom  Queen 
The  Apple  Blossom  Queen  will  ^ 
selected  from  candidates  named  in 
rural  high  schools  of  the  several  coun¬ 
ties  at  Sodus,  Saturday,  May  16.  Harry 
Rude,  Sodus  high  school  principal  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce  president,  heads 
local  committee.  James  G.  Case  heads 
a  committee  of  the  Wayne  County 

Farm  Bureau  backing  the  program. 

Queen  will  be  crowned  at  Brock- 

port,  Saturday,  May  23,  in  a  pageant 

staged  by  students  at  Brockport  State 
Normal  School.  E.  B.  Archbald,  Water- 
port  orchardist,  is  general  chairman. 
*  *  * 

Grangers  Honor  Kidds 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Kidd  of  Dansville 
were  guests  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
sponsored  by  Livingston  County  Po¬ 
mona  Grange  last  Wednesday  evening. 
Recently  they  retired  as  deputy  and 
juvenile  deputy,  respectively,  following 
Mr.  Kidd’s  elevation  to  State  Grange 
executive  committee.  Speakers  at  din¬ 
ner  were  former  State  Master  Fred  J- 
Freestone;  Mrs.  Freestone,  Nationm 
Juvenile  Superintendent;  and  Rev.  Fred 
E.  Dean,  State  Grange  chaplain. 
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The  Market  Barometer 


MILK 

In  New  York  milk  shed,  milk  produc¬ 
tion  for  April  was  10  to  14  pounds  per 
day  per  dairy  higher  than  it  was  in  April 
a  year  ago  and  now  is  9  to  10  lbs. 
higher.  During  the  month.  New  York 
consumption  was  none  too  good.  It 
was  not  helped  by  Easter  vacation, 
Jewish  holidays,  or  cold  weather.  There 
was  considerable  evidence  that  dealers 
were  furnishing  milk  to  stores  at  cut 
prices  in  an  effort  to  get  more  business. 

Premium  for  November  League  Milk 

Dairymen’s  League  has  announced  a 
plan  which  will  give  a  premium  to 
members  who  raise  production  next 
November.  Briefly,  any  League  mem¬ 
ber  whose  milk  production  next  Novem¬ 
ber  is  10  per  cent  or  more  above  what 
it  was  November,  1935,  will  receive  a 
premium  of  20  cents  a  hundred  for  the 
entire  November  production.  Premium 
will  also  go  to  members  whose  Novem¬ 
ber  production  is  90  per  cent  or  more 
of  their  production  in  March,  1936. 
Only  provision  is  that  it  should  not  go 
to  members  who  have  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  a  city  production  dif¬ 
ferential  program.  Premium  is  offered 
as  a  result  of  indications  that  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  will  need  more  milk  next 
November  than  they  would  get  without 
some  incentive. 

Butter  Price  Slumps 

Along  the  first  of  April  there  was  a 
short-lived  upswing  in  butter  prices, 
followed  by  sharp  declines  which 
brought  prices  down  to  around  30  cents, 
about  the  same  as  a  month  earlier. 
Lower  consumption  and  some  prospect 
of  bigger  production  caused  the  drop. 

Belief  is  expressed  that  New  York 
market  would  drop  further  without 
government  purchases  for  relief.  Gov¬ 
ernment  also  plans  to  buy  a  million 
pounds  of  cheese  for  relief. 

In  one  recent  week,  an  association 
of  creamery  butter  manufacturers  re¬ 
ported  3  per  cent  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion,  compared  with  previous  week,  but 
4  per  cent  less  than  same  week  a  year 
ago.  Prospects  are  for  liberal  produc¬ 
tion  this  spring. 

March  oleo  production  was  32,367,516 
lbs.,  a  2.7%  increase  over  March,  1935. 
However,  first  3  months  oleo  production 
was  2.7%  LESS  than  same  period  last 
year. 

Results  of  Albany  Price  Hearing 

At  April  27  hearing  at  Albany  on 
proposal  to  change  prices  to  producers 
on  milk  in  lower  classifications,  prin¬ 
cipal  arguments  were  against  such  re¬ 
duction.  Arguments  ranged  all  the 
way  from  high  salaries  paid  milk  com¬ 
pany  executives  to  plea  that  dealers 
would  store  cream  at  lower  prices  and 
hold  until  prices  went  up  and  to  plea 
that  maintenance  of  present  price  level 


woifld  enable  farmers  to  hire  more  help,  ^ 
thus  reducing  unemployment. 

As  we  go  to  press  Commissioner  Ten 
Eyck  has  not  yet  announced  his  de¬ 
cision  on  changes  in  cream  prices. 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

In  spite  of  heavy  receipts  and  con¬ 
sumption  which  is  somewhat  below  last 
year,  egg  prices  have  been  maintained 
better  than  might  have  been  expected. 
One  factor  tending  to  hold  up  prices 
is  the  expressed  intention  of  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  to  buy  eggs  for  relief 
purposes  as  soon  as  they  drop  below  a 
certain  definite  price. 

Eggs  recently  have  gone  into  storage 
at  a  faster  rate  than  they  did  a  year 
ago.  Estimated  holdings  April  25  were 
2,585,000  cases;  last  year  3,434,000. 

Demand  for  baby  chicks  is  running 
ahead  of  expectations.  One  result  is 
that  many  poultr5mien  are  not  getting 
chicks  when  they  ask  for  them.  Of 
course  hatcheries  cannot  ship  cl  licks 
they  do  not  have,  but  it  is  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  for  the  poultryman  who 
flnds  the  "‘arrival  of  his  chicks  delayed 
several  weeks.  If  you  can  get  chicks 
some  other  place,  you  are  within  your 
rights  to  demand  immediate  shipment 
or  return  of  your  money.  It  looks  as 
though  there  will  be  a  big  crop  of  pul¬ 
lets  next  winter.  A  big  improvement 
in  business  would  be  the  biggest  factor 
in  increasing  consumption  to  a  point 
where  increased  production  would  be 
absorbed  at  a  profitable  price. 

For  week  ending  April  24,  it  took,  on 
the  average  8.14  dozen  eggs  to  buy  100 
lbs.  of  feed;  last  year,  8.2  dozens;  in 
1934,  9  dozen. 

New  York  Egg  Auctions 

Poughkeepsie  Albany  Long  Island 


Apr.  28 

Apr.  28 

Apr.  24 

N.  Y. 

Fey. 

Lge. - 

24 

-27 

22 

-27 

231/2-271/2 

N.  Y. 

Gr. 

A  Lge - 

23 

-25 

21 

-26'/j 

23  -26 

N.  Y. 

Fey. 

Med _ 

21 

-23 

18 

-24'/* 

21  -221/2 

N.  Y. 

Gr. 

A  Med _ 

20 

-22 

17 

-24 

Pullets 

-I8I/2 

Peewees _ 

16  -18 

Brown 

Fey. 

Lge - 

24 

-26 

21 

-27 

221/2-25 

Brown 

Gr. 

A  Lge _ 

23 

-24 

Brown 

Fey. 

Med . 

21 

-22 

20  -21 

Brown 

Gr. 

A  Med . 

20 

-21 

POTATOES  BOOM 

The  potato  market  continues  to  hold 
the  spotlight  among  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  Ever  since  the  spring  thaw 
set  in,  potato  market  has  been  under 
the  stimulant  of  a  real  boom  and  prices 
continue  to  soar.  Potatoes  that  last 
fall  were  selling  at  45  cents  per  bar¬ 
rel  are  now  going  to  market  at  $3.50 
per  barrel  and  rumors  from  Maine 
would  indicate  that  top  has  not  been 
reached.  Present  Arm  position  is  due 
to  rapidly  diminishing  supplies  in  late 
states  and  a  short  crop  accompanied 
by  unfavorable  growing  conditions  in 
the  South. 

It  is  being  predicted  that  top  of  the 


Milk  Delivery  Costs  —  II 

By  LELAND  SPENCER 


IN  the  previous  article,  the  cost  of 
operating  some  800  milk  routes 
(mostly  retail)  in  New  York  City  warn 
given  at  $16  a  day  per  route.  The  aver¬ 
age  load  on  these  routes  was  equivalent 
to  329  retail  quarts.  The  cost  per  quart 
was  4.87  cents.  Among  the  11  groups 
of  routes  operated  from  as  many  sales 
branches,  the  cost  per  quart  varied 
from  3.36  cents  to  5.99  cents.  Probably 
the  loads  on  these  routes  were  larger 
^•nd  the  costs  lower  than  the  average 
run  for  the  entire  city. 

Salaries,  wages  and  commissions — or 
m  other  words,  pay  for  personal  ser¬ 
vice — ^was  by  far  the  largest  item  of 
delivery,  selling  and  collection  expense, 
amounting  to  more  than  two-thirds  the 
total,  or  3  1/3  cents  a  quart.  Most  of 
the  selling  and  collecting  is  done  by 
the  drivers.  Figured  as  an  average 
cost  for  each  route,  property  expenses, 
including  depreciation,  repairs,  taxes 
and  rent,  amounted  to  $1.55  a  day;  gas 
and  oil  for  trucks,  feed,  bedding  and 
Veterinary  expenses  for  horses,  ice  and 
miscellaneous  delivery  expenses  were 
51.95;  advertising,  bad  debts,  and  the 
|me,  were  $1.62.  All  expenses,  other 
pay  for  personal  service,  totalled 
♦5.12  a  day  for  each  route.  This 
aihoimted  to  1 V2  cents  per  quart  of  milk. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  any  large  saving 


is  to  be  made  in  the  cost  of  retail  milk 
delivery,  it  will  have  to  come  through 
either  lower  wages  or  more  efficient  use 
of  the  drivers’  time.  In  New  York,  as 
in  most  other  cities,  milk  wagon  driv¬ 
ers  are  paid  a  minimum  salary,  plus 
a  commission  on  sales  or  collections. 
The  rates  vary,  but  the  usual  weekly 
salary  is  from  $35  to  $40,  and  commis¬ 
sions  are  from  2  to  5  per  cent.  Total 
earnings  average  around  $45  a  week. 
From  the  farmers’  viewpoint,  this  is  a 
big  income.  However,  living  costs  in 
the  city  are  high,  and  comparatively 
few  men  have  the  combination  of  phy¬ 
sical  endurance,  speed,  accuracy,  hon¬ 
esty,  and  sales  ability  that  fits  them 
for  this  job.  And  even  if  we  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  drivers’  wages  are  too 
high,  nothing  could  be  done  about  it. 
The  driver  is  the  only  person  in  the 
retail  milk  business  who  has  a  personal 
contact  with  the  customer.  It  is  vital 
to  the  farmer,  as  well  as  to  the  dealer, 
to  maintain  a  staff  of  efficient  driver- 
salesmen  who  are  reasonably  satisfied 
with  their  conditions  of  work.  We  may 
as  well  face  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  reducing  drivers’  wages. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  question 
we  shall  consider  next:  Can  delivery 
costs  be  reduced  by  more  efficient  use 
of  the  drivers’  time? 


white  potato  market  may  be  reached 
about  May  10,  as  that  appears  to  be 
date  when  supplies  from  South  will  be 
reaching  a  large  volume  and  the  new 
crop  will  begin  to  absorb  a  part  of  the 
demand  for  old  stock.  New  potatoes  sell¬ 
ing  at  $5  per  barrel  in  Florida  and  re¬ 
ports  of  light  crops  in  other  states  fail 
to  throw  any  damp  blanket  over  old 
potato  market. 


Truck  Crop  Prospects 

Onions — Early  and  intermediate  onion 
acreage  shows  prospects  for  a  very  ma¬ 
terial  increase  over  last  year  and  over 
the  flve  year  average.  Early  onions 
show  a  flve  year  average  of  23,000 
acres,  a  1935  figure  of  27,000  acres  and 
prospects  for  this  year  are  35,000  acres. 

Intermediate  acreage  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Where 
8,000  acres  were  recorded  for  the  five 
year  average,  last  year  saw  17,000 
acres  grown,  and  1936  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  28%  over  1935  to  22,000 
acres.  New  Jersey  expects  to  have  4800 
acres  against  a  five  year  average  of 
2500.  North  Texas  shows  intentions  of 
8600  acres  against  5500  last  year  and 
a  five  year  average  of  1800. 

Intended  acreage  in  the  late  states 
is  just  about  the  same  as  last  year  at 
57,000,  compared  with  53,000  for  a  five 
year  average. 

Early  Potatoes — Dry  weather  and 
blight  have  materially  reduced  harvest 
prospects  in  Florida,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  is  expected  to  be  about  9%  under 
the  five  year  average,  but  about  17% 
above  last  year’s  small  crop.  Acreage 
is  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

Total  for  early  and  intermediate 
states  indicates  preliminary  and  intend¬ 
ed  acreage  of  264,000,  as  against  272,- 
000  last  year,  and  a  five  year  average 
of  318,000.  This  suggests  rather  help¬ 
ful  adjustments  all  along  the  line. 

Late  Potatoes — Price  of  last  year’s 
northern  potatoes  has  advanced  greatly. 
At  loading  points  and  farms  in  western 
New  York,  they  are  quoted  at  a  dollar 
a  bushel  to  farmers.  During  the  winter 
this  figure  stood  quite  consistently  at 
50  to  55  cents.  Of  course  there  are  not 


many  in  the  hands  of  farmers  at  the 
present  time.  Some  ye^irs  the  market 
fails  entirely  to  take  its  April  bracer. 
This  year,  a  short  visible  supply  of 
northern  potatoes,  and  delay  in  har¬ 
vesting  and  movement  of  the  southern 
crop,  have  both  contributed  to  the  in¬ 
creased  price.  Indications  last  fall  were 
that  present  situation  was  fairly  like¬ 
ly  to  materialize,  although  no  one  could 
be  sure  of  it.  — Paul  Work. 


Money  Making  Plans  for  1936 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 
drawn  by  a  garden  tractor,  for  sowing 
onions.  This  is  very  satisfactory  and 
saves  time,  but  the  balance  of  the  work 
is  done  by  hand.  I  also  use  a  machine 
to  set  celery.  This  is  a  labor  saver  «nd 
does  a  much  better  job  than  can  be 
done  by  hand.  A  power  duster  is  used 
to  control  blight  and  insects.  Potatoes 
can,  very  satisfactorily  and  at  less  cost, 
be  planted  and  haiwested  with  ma¬ 
chines.  I  believe  that  one  should  have 
sufficient  acreage  of  the  crops  he  grows 
so  that  he  can  make  use  of  all  possible 
labor  saving  machines. 

I  find  that  to  realize  a  profit  on  any 
crop,  one  has  to  have  better  than  the 
average  yield  and  quality,  which  can 
only  be  obtained  by  controlling  insects 
and  diseases  and  using  proper  cultural 
methods.  So  my  plans  for  making  a 
profit  in  1936  are  that  I  shall  try  to 
grow  better  than  average  crops  of 
good  quality,  as  economically  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  grade  and  pack  the  best  I 
know  how;  then  hope  that  someone  has 
enough  cash  next  fall  to  pay  cost  plus. 
— J.  D.  Ameele^  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


120  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

80  CHESTER  WHITE  AND  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
CROSSED,  25  BERKSHIRE  AND  0.  I.  C. 
CROSSED,  15  DUROC  &  BERKSHIRE  — 

6  WKS.  OLD,  $4.75  EACH. 

8  WKS.  OLD,  $5.00  EACH. 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  Crating  free.  Vaccination 
25c  extra  if  needed.  Our  pigs  are  good  size  and 
fast  growers.  Give  us  a  trial. 

Bedford  Stock  Farm  «  ” 


WAIT  BEFORE  WIRING 


until  you  receive 
written  notice 


from 


usi 


! 


B. 


BEFORE  you  wire  youf 
home  and  farm  for  elec¬ 
tric  service,  wait  until  you 
have  received  written  no¬ 
tice  from  our  company 
that  service  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  you.  Many  people 
have  been  induced  to  sign  wiring  contracts 
before  they  are  definitely  assured  of  service. 


In  cooperation  with  farm  organizations 
throughout  the  state  we  have  worked  out  a 
line  extension  plan  which  cuts  the  cost  nearly 
50  per  cent.  For  complete  details  regarding 
new  rates  just  write,  ’phone,  or  call  at  our 
nearest  office. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  ELECTRIC  &  GAS  CORPORATION 
EMPIRE  GAS  &  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
ELMIRA  LIGHT,  HEAT  &  POWER  CORPORATION 
NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 


(298)  20 


American  Agriculturist,  May  9,  1936 


Careful  driving  is  not  enough  — 
Ask  the  man  who  has  had  an  accident 
—  Insure  your  car  in  the  Merchants 
Mutual  through  our  local  agent  now. 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Morris  S.  Tremaine  C.  W.  Brown 

President  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgro 

Home  Office:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y, 


SEE  THE  MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  AGENT  IN  YOUR  TOWN 


Livestock  Breeders 


SWINE 


CATTLE 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS  ! 


Chester-Yorkshire  crossed 
Chester-Berkshire  crossed 
Duroc-Poland  crossed 
Hampshires  crossed 


<  Ship  2  or  more  good 
thrifty  pigs  at  $5- 
$5.50-$6-$6.50  each. 
,.b-8-IO-l2  weeks  old. 
Shoats  -  feeders. 
Selected  gilts  for 

breeding,  all  ages. 


Fresh  Boars  for  immediate  service,  $l5.-$l8.-$20.-$25.- 
$30.  For  future  service  $6.50-$7.-$7'50-$8.-$l0. 
Breed  your  sows.  It's  the  chance  of  your  life. 

50  cents  each  additional  for  Vermont  and  Qonnecticut. 
CHAS.  DAVIS,  Carr  Road.  CONCORD,  MASS. 


PIGS  7-8  wks.  old,  $5.00  each. 

CHESTER  AND  BERKSHIRE  OR  CHESTER 
AND  YORKSHIRE  CROSS. 

The  pigs  are  as  advertised — all  large,  growthy 
pigs  ready  to  feed.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
or  send  check  or  money  order.  If  in  any  way 
the  pigs  do  not  please  you,  return  them  at 
my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  8  weeks  old,  $6.00. 

Walter  Lux,  Tel.  0086,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS"PIGS'-PIGS 

Jjarge  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  and 
white.,  6  to  8  wks.,  @  $5.00  each.  Will  ship  2  or  more 
C.O.D.,  F.O.B.  Woburn,  Mass.  Ko  charge  for  crating. 
Vermont  orders  require  inoculation  with  extra  cost  of 
25c  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


-  PIGS  FOR  SALE  - 

Buy  where  quality  is  not  sacrificed  to  quantity.  These 
pigs  are  grown  on  our  farm,  and  selected  from  large 
type  breeders.  Chester  and  Yorkshire,  or  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross.  8  weeks  old,  $5.00  each.  Chester  bar- 
rows.  8  weeks  old,  $5.50  ea.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  ap¬ 
proval.  No  charge  for  crates. 

Al^  ¥  f  TV  206  WASHINGTON  ST.. 
•  WOBURN,  MASS. 

CHESTER  t  YORKSHIRE  (  6  to  7  weeks,  $4.75 

CHESTER  &  BERKSHIRE  i  7  to  8  weeks.  $5.00 

All  nice  stock.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

MICHAEL  LUX.  Tel.  149,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


RUGGED  RIGS  ! 

Chester  Whites,  Chester-Berkshire,  Chester-Yorkshire, 
6-8  weeks  $5.00.  Boars  for  sudden  service  $20  and  $25. 
Vaccination  extra.  Ship  C.O.D.  Crates  free. 

CARL  ANDERSON.  Virginia  Rd.,  CONCORD.  MASS. 


200  Registered  Holsteins 
at  AUCTION 

Greatest  Springtime  Sale,  May  12-13,  1936. 

Pavilion,  Earlville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 
The  71st  sale  in  this  Nationally  known  series, 
where  50%  of  the  cattle  are  sold  each  month 
to  buyers  who  have  bought  at  previous  Earl¬ 
ville  Sales. 

100  Fresh  and  close  springers,  all  young, 
free  from  blemishes. 

50  Open  and  bred  heifers,  many  due 
early  fall. 

25  bulls,  mostly  ready  for  service,  several 
from  4%  dams  in  cow  testing  work. 
25  heifer  calves,  rich  in  heavy  production. 
Accredited,  bloodtested,  mastitis  tested. 
Write  for  details  to 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager, 

MEXICO,  NEW  YORK. 


- SHORXHORISIS - 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e.,  produce  prime  beef  and 
an  abundance  of  milk. 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content 
Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readiLv  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  nave  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  i 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.  address 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


SWINE 


DAILEY  SXOCK  FARM 
l_,exlngton,  IVIass.  ^  Tel.  1085 

-  The  Old  Reliable  Pig  Farm  - 

Our  specialty:  —  Top  quality  pigs,  carefully  crated 
and  selected  to  please  you. 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE— BERKSHIRE  &  CHESTER 
—  DUROC  &  BERKSHIRE  CROSSED  — 

6-7  WKS.,  $5.00  EACH. 

8-9  WKS.,  $5.25  EACH. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  No  crating  charge. 

Write,  wire  or  phone  and  get  some  of  these  good  pigs. 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 
Market  Changes  By  J.  G.  HUTTAR 


The  last  few  years  have  been  most 
unusual  in  the  marketing  field.  At 
least  so  the  “old  timers”  tell  me.  We 
have  seen  prices  of  eggs  go  to  all  time 
low  levels  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 
In  1933  prices  got  so  low  that  at  one 
period  mid-western  producers  were 
only  netting  5  to  8  cents  a  dozen  on 
the  farm  in  certain  sections.  We  have 

seen  a  shift  of  pro¬ 
duction  from  all 
sections  of  the 
country  toward  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard 
and  particularly 
the  Northeast.  We 
have  seen  some 
good  storage  years 
and  some  terrific 
losses  sustained  by 
the  people  here  in 
the  market.  We 
have  seen  a  decid¬ 
ed  improvement  in 
quality  in  eggs 
from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States 
and  particularly 
from  the  so-called 
Nearby  territory. 
We  have  seen  eggs  packed  in  better 
and  better  packages.  And,  what  is 
most  important  of  all,  we  have  seen 
the  cost  of  wholesale  distribution  great¬ 
ly  reduced.  This  means  that  producers 
are  getting  a  larger  portion  of  the 
wholesale  selling  price  than  they  ever 
did  before. 

It  is  my  guess  that  the  Nearby  pro¬ 
ducer  will  get  more  competition  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  in  the  near 
future  than  he  ever  has  had  before. 
Think  that  over  and  if  you  agree  with 
me,  then  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it  from  a  long  time  point  of  view  ? 

This  condition  has  been  building  up 
during  the  last  few  years  and  is  one 
of  the  market  changes  I  have  in  mind. 

Quality  Improvement 
The  improvement .  in  quality  is  a 
natural  result  of  the  way  the  poultry 
business  has  developed. 

Commercial  henneries  have  increased 
in  numbers  and  size  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Because  egg  production  is 
their  chief  source  of  income  they  took 
better  care  of  their  eggs  than  the  man 
who  had  only  a  few  hens.  Results  soon 
showed  up  in  better  returns.  This  news 
leaked  out  and  soon  the  smaller  pro¬ 
ducer  became  curious.  •  Each  hennery 
therefore  became  a  center  of  influence 
and  some  improvement  was  seen  all 
along  the  line. 

With  the  egg-feed  ratio  unfavorable 
as  it  has  been  for  several  years,  it  be¬ 
came  increasingly  necessary  for  an  egg 
producer  to  get  the  highest  possible 
price  for  his  eggs.  So  necessity,  the 
good  old  mother  of  invention,  gave  a 
strong  urge  to  the  trend  toward  better 
poultry  husbandry,  and  quality  im¬ 
provement  had  to  come  about. 

It  seems  natural  too,  when  you  stop 
to  think  about  it,  that  the  outlying 
parts  of  the  country  should  feel  the 
need  for  improvement  more  than  those 
near  the  markets.  After  they  paid 
their  costs  of  production,  added  to  them 
the  price  of  new  egg  cases  (they  were 
too  far  from  markets  to  pay  for  having 
the  empties  shipped  clear  out  to  them ) , 
and  then  on  top  of  that  the  higher 
transportation  cost,  there  was  less  left 
for  the  producer. 

When  you  realize  that,  in  spite  of 
this  set-up,  the  Nearby  poultryman  has 
done  a  real  job  in  improving  his  egg 
quality,  a  lot  of  credit  is  due  him. 

I  feel  that  I’ve  known  all  my  read¬ 
ers  so  long  that  I  can  tell  them  truth¬ 
fully  what  I  think  without  getting  them 


mad  at  me.  I’m  like  the  father  who 
assures  his  mischievous  offspring  that 
the  licking  he  is  dealing  out  hurts  him 
as  much  as  it  does  the  son,  but  he  in¬ 
tends  it  for  the  boy’s  good. 

The  northeastern  poultryman  is  so 
near  the  market,  so  handy  to  the  egg 
dealers  and  merchants,  that  he  always 
looks  enticing  to  them.  It  does  not  cost 
them  much  to  drive  out  to  see  him. 
And  so  he  gets  many  flattering  offers 
for  his  eggs.  They’ve  spoiled  him.  Too 
often  he  has  taken  the  attitude,  “Well, 
if  they  don’t  want  to  pay  me  the  price, 
there  are  plenty  more  who  will.”  Rath¬ 
er  than  correct  the  trouble  he  would 
jump  around  from  dealer  to  dealer. 
Each  new  dealer  would  overpay  him 
for  his  eggs  in  order  to  get  them  away 
from  the  other  fellow  and  after  he  had 
failed  several  times  to  make  any  hand¬ 
ling  margin  on  the  eggs,  because  the 
quality  was  off,  he’d  begin  to  cut  the 
price.  This  never  bothered  our  poul¬ 
tryman,  however,  as  there  were  still 
plenty  of  dealers  he  hadn’t  tried  yet. 

This  system  has  been  very  successful 
so  far.  And  I  think  its  possibilities 
haven’t  been  exhausted  yet.  But  as 
Ohio  and  Indiana  and  North  Carolina 
and  Kentucky  get  drawn  into  the  Near¬ 
by  picture  by  better  and  cheaper  trans¬ 
portation,  our  little  game  of  “Leap 
Frog”  may  be  crowded  off  the  streets 
of  the  egg  market  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 

I’m  Not  Worried 

It  may  sound  like  I’m  contradicting 
myself.  First,  I  compliment  the  Near¬ 
by  poultryman  for  the  fine  improve¬ 
ment  he’s  made  in  his  market  eggs, 
and  then  I  scold  him  for  falling  asleep 
on  the  job.  I’ll  explain  myself  by  say¬ 
ing  that  I  mean  and  believe  the  com¬ 
pliment  sincerely,  but  I  have  two  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  scolding. 

First,  while  the  average  have  shown 
the  right  stuff  there  are  just  enough 
Nearby  fellows  who  'have  taken  the 
wrong  attitude  and  they  keep  Nearby 
eggs  the  big  question  mark  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  And  secondly,  I  don’t  want  any¬ 
one  to  think  that  the  race  is  over. 

However,  I  feel  just  like  most  of  the 
writers  in  this  magazine  do,  that  the 
northeastern  farmer  is  a  resourceful 
fellow,  fully  capable  of  working  out  his 
problems  without  special  favors  in  the 
way  of  legislation  and  as  the  occasion 
demands  it.  So  I’m  not  really  worried. 

Low  Costs 

I  feel  that  the  present  low  cost  of 
wholesale  handling  is  here  to  stay.  I 
don’t  hesitate  to  make  the  statement 
that  the  28  cooperative  organizations 
which  the  poultrymen  themselves  have 
set  up  in  the  Northeast  have  brought 
this  about.  I  believe  that  they  will 
stand  guard  to  keep  it  from  going  back 
up  so  long  as  the  poultrymen  them¬ 
selves  don’t  work  against  them,  which 
of  course  they  will  not  do.  The  only 
ones  who  have  any  power  to  weaken 
these  great  farmer-owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  institutions  are  the  farmers 
themselves.  Competitors  can  only  hope 
to  follow  their  methods  of  improved 
marketing. 

When  you  consider  that  in  the  last 
five  or  six  years  most  of  these  organi¬ 
zations  were  set  up  and  that  they 
handled  more  than  $10,000,000.00  worth 
of  poultry  products  last  year,  that  s 

quite  a  change  in  itself. 

- - ^  - - - 

Plans  for  a  10x12  foot  brooder  house, 
built  on  skids  so  it  can  be  easily  mov¬ 
ed,  can  be  obtained  by  sending  ten 
cents  in  stamps  to  the  Institute  o 
Farm  Buildings  Construction,  Room 
2037,  111  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago, 
IlL 


].  C.  Hatter 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

Lights  for  the  Chicks 

By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


A  COMMON  question  that  cannot  be 
answered  by  a  direct  “Yes”  or  “No” 
concerns  the  use  of  light  in  the  brooder 
room.  Is  it  necessary?  Is  it  harmful? 
Is  it  advisable?  What  is  the  purpose? 

The  answer  depends  upon  the  situa¬ 
tion,  I  think.  Of  course  it  is  obvious 
that  lights  can  never  be  said  to  the 
necessary.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  good  pul¬ 
lets  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  without 
lights.  I  doubt  if  it 
will  pay  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  run¬ 
ning  an  electric 
line  any  great  dis¬ 
tance  to  light  the 
chicks,  but  the 
answer  may  be  dif¬ 
ferent  if  you  also 
want  to  run  an 
electric  brooder. 

Advantages  of 
Lights 

There  is  said  to 
be  less  crowding 
into  comers,  ■with 
consequent  smoth¬ 
ering  of  chicks,  where  light  is  used.  I^o 
doubt  that  is  true.  However,  this  year 
we  have  had  chicks  in  lighted  pens  and 
in  unlighted  brooder  houses,  and  have 
had  no  piling  into  corners  in  either 
case.  In  other  words,  there  are  other 
effective  ways  to  prevent  crowding. 

Under  lights  the  chicks  eat  all  night 
and  grow  faster,  but  again  I  question 
if  it  is  important.  I  am  sure  you  would 
have  to  weigh  them  to  detect  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  size  today  between  our  light¬ 
ed  and  imlighted  pullets  at  7  weeks. 

With  broilers,  rapid  growth  is  de¬ 
sirable.  I  would  give  them  lights  with¬ 
out  question. 

A  Disadvantage 

Our  two  lighted  pens  are  separated 
by  a  wire  partition  and  a  single  elec¬ 
tric  bulb  lights  both  pens.  It  is  close 
to  the  low  ceiling  and  I  can  scarcely 
move  in  either  pen  or  swing  the  door 
between  the  pens  without  casting  a 
shadow  somewhere.  Whenever  one  of 
these  moving  shadows  sweeps  across 
a  patch  of  chicks  settled  sungly  to¬ 
gether  for  the  night,  the  bunch  ex¬ 
plodes.  Startled,  yelping  chicks  scatter 
in  all  directions.  Surely  it  is  not  good 
for  them  to  be  disturbed  and  frighten¬ 
ed  in  this  way.  No  doubt  we  could  help 
matters  some  by  placing  the  light  or 
lights  in  other  locations,  but  there  are 
bound  to  be  some  shadows. 

Sorting  Out  the  Cockerels 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  with  a  group 
of  Western  New  York  poultrymen  on  a 
tour.  I  well  recall  one  thing  that  War¬ 
ren  W.  Hawley  of  Batavia  told  me  at 
his  place.  He  said  he  had  heard  many 
times  that  the  cockerels  should  be 


^"WhaVs  the  matter?  Whistle  bust- 


sorted  out  as  soon  as  they  could  be 
told,  in  order  to  give  the  pullets  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance.  But  he  had  not  foimd  it 
convenient  to  do  it,  and  anyway  he 
figured  it  was  just  another  whim  of 
these  impractical .  college  men.  No 
doubt  it  was  a  good  idea  if  you  had 
time  to  bother  with  it,  but  nothing  to 
get  excited  abput. 

But  that  season  Mr.  Hawley  had 
tried  it  out.  He  wound  up  his  story  by 
saying,  “Believe  me.  I’ll  never  fail  to 
do  it  again.  It  has  made  a  world  of 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  pullets. 
I  would  never  have  thought  it  could 
make  such  a  difference.” 

Neighbor  Ralph  Davis  sorted  out  his 
Leghorn  cockerels  at  about  three 
weeks.  He  went  into  the  house  at  night 
■with  a  flashlight  and  picked  out  the 
cockerels  jxist  as  easily  as  you  please, 
■without  any  fuss  or  disturbance.  We 
did  the  same  with  our  unlighted  lots, 
but  the  scheme  was  a  complete  flop 
in  the  lighted  pens.  They  wouldn’t  stay 
put  with  the  lights  on,  and  without 
the  lights  they  were  frightened  and 
yelped,  and  refused  to  settle  down  in 
the  dark. 

So  we  set  up  a  couple  of  screens  in 
a  corner  (in  the  daytime),  herded  the 
chicks  into  the  pen  thus  formed,  and 
caught  them  easily. 

Early  Roosting 

We  want  to  move  the  pullets  from 
the  brooder  houses  to  range  shelters 
about  May  1,  to  release  the  houses  for 
a  second  lot  of  chicks.  We  know  from 


A  handy  chick  waterer  for  range  use.  The  dram 
is  air  tight  and  water  runs  from,  the  hose  when¬ 
ever  the  level  in  the  trough  gets  low. 


experience  that  unless  the  pullets  have 
learned  to  go  on  the  roosts,  there  may 
be  considerable  crowding  and  smother¬ 
ing  in  the  new  quarters.  Loss  and  wor¬ 
ry  are  eliminated  if  the  pullets  take  to 
the  shelter  roosts  at  once. 

Therefore  we  have  been  training 
them.  We  placed  low  roosts  in  all  pens 
almost  as  soon  as  the  chicks  were  put 
out.  At  first  they  lined  up  on  the  roosts 
only  in  the  daytime.  Then  a  few  stay¬ 
ed  on  the  roosts  at  night.  When  their 
numbers  had  increased,  we  raised  the 
roosts  waist  high.  Recently  in  making 
the  last  round  for  the  evening,  I  took 
special  notice  of  the  roosting  situa¬ 
tion,  and  I  think  I  made  a  discovery. 
In  one  brooder  house  every  pullet  was 
on  the  roost.  In  a  second  house,  only  a 
handful  were  still  on  the  floor.  In  the 
third  house  not  more  than  a  third  were 
on  the  roosts,  yet  they  were  the  same 
age  (7  weeks)  in  all  houses.  Oil  brood¬ 
ers  had  been  used  in  the  first  two 
houses,  an  electric  in  the  third. 

I  wonder  if  the  electric-hover  chicks, 
being  accustomed  to  the  very  low  can¬ 
opy,  could  not  so  quickly  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  no  canopy  at  all.  Have  any 
readers  noticed  that  the  method  of 
brooding  affects  the  time  of  taking  to 
the  roosts? 


Danger  of  Infection 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  baby  chicks  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  proper  care  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware 
of  infection  in  the  drinking  water. 
Baby  chicks  must  have  a  generous  sup¬ 
ply  of  pure  water.  Drinking  vessels 
harbor  germs  and  ordinary  drinking 
water  often  becomes  infected  with  dis¬ 
ease  germs  and  may  spread  disease 
through  your  entire  flock  and  cause  the 
loss  of  half  or  two-thirds  your  hatch 
before  you  are  aware.  Don’t  wait  im- 
til  you  lose  half  your  chicks.  Use  pre¬ 
ventive  methods.  Give  Walko  Tablets 
in  all  drinking  water  from  the  time 
the  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell. 


REMARKABLE  SUCCESS 
In  Raising  Baby  Chicks 
“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  I  used  to 
lose  a  great  many  of  the  little  downy 
fellows  from  bowel  troubles,  tried  many 
remedies  and  was  about  discouraged. 
As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker 
Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  400,  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  for  their  Walko  Tablets  for  use 
in  the  drinking  water  of  baby  chicks. 
I  used  two  50c  packages,  raised  300 
White  Wyandottes  and  never  lost  one 
or  had  one  sick  after  using  the  Tab¬ 
lets  and  my  chickens  are  larger  and 
healthier  than  ever  before.  I  have 
found  this  Company  thoroughly  reliable 
and  always  get  the  remedy  by  return 
mail.” — Mrs.  C.  M.  .Bradshaw,  Diagonal, 
Iowa. 


YOU  RUN  NO  RISK 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entirely 
at  our  risk  —  postage  prepaid  —  so  you 
can  see  for  yourself  what  a  wonder¬ 
working  remedy  it  is  when  used  in  the 
drinking  water  for  baby  chicks.  So 
you  can  satisfy  yourself  as  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  who  depend  on  Walko 
Tablets  year  after  year  in  raising  their 
little  chicks.  Send  50c  (or  $1.00)  for 
a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  —  give  it 
in  all  drinking  water  and  watch  results. 
You  run  no  risk.  We  guarantee  to  re¬ 
fund  your  money  promptly  if  you  don’t 
find  it-  the  greatest  little  chick  saver 
you  ever  used.  The  Waterloo  Savings 
Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest  bank  in 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  our 
guarantee. 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Dept.  400 
Waterloo,  Iowa 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Druggists 
and  Poultry  Supply  Dealers. 


Yeast  Foam  Feeds  Make 

CHICKS  AND  PIGS 

Grow  Faster— Pay  Better 


You’ll  get  stronger,  heavier,  healthier 
pigs,  chicks  and  calves — get  them  ready 
for  market  faster — if  live  yeast  is  used  in 
their  feed  to  increase  digestion  and  assimi¬ 
lation. 

Such  yeast  feeds — made  and  sold  by 
Yeast  Foam  System  Mills — have  given 
amazing  results  in  thousands  of  cases. 
Send  for  free  book  telling  the  facts. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  Yeast 
Foam  System  feeds,  you  can  mix  your 
own  easily.  4-lb.  box  of  Animal-Poultry 
Yeast  Foam,  delivered  in  U.  S.  A.  for  $1, 
ferments  300  lb.  of  feed.  Larger  amounts 
cheaper.  NORTHWESTERN  YEAST 
CO.,  Dept.  AA,  1750  N.  Ashland  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


CASH  CROP 

raising  ROYAL  squab  baby  birds.  Orders  wilt¬ 
ing  for  hundreds  of  thousands.  Easy  to  raise. 
You  get  paid  for  them  when  only  25  days  old. 
Send  stamp  for  details  and  picture  book. 
PR  COMPAlilY,  206  H.  Street,  Melrose,  Mass. 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


Proven  Exterminator  that  Won^t 
Hill  Livestock,  Poultry,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Baby  Chicks— Gets  Rats  Every  Time 

K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home,  barn  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  the  strongest  and 
most  effective  Squill,  as  rec<^nized  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Oven-dried 
process  which  insures  maximum  strength.  Used 
by  County  Agents  in  most  rat-killing  camp>aigna. 
Sold  by  druggists,  seed  merchants,  px^try  supply 
dealers.  Remember,  every  rat  on  your  place  costs 
you  at  least  $2  a  year.  Kill  them  sure  with 
original,  genuine  K-R-O.  Ready-Mixed  SSjl,  $1.00; 
Powder  7 Si.  Results  or  money  back.  E^’t 
waste  time,  money  on  useless  imitations. 

K-R-O-Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


Fvnorioneo/I  house-to-house  salesman  to  represent 
large  Eastern  Nursery  specializing  in 
Roses,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Big  weekly  commission 
to  the  right  man.  BURR,  MANCHESTER,  CONN. 


miARANTFFn*  Chewing.  Smoking  or  Cigarette 
VlUbllVbLlI  Tobacco,  Five  pounds  $1.00, 

Ten  $1.75.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  box  cigars  Free. 

Carlton  Tobacco  Company  -  KE^N^T'ub^^^^ 


Time  Well  Spent 

Tipae  taken  to  read  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent— for  there  is  no 
better  way  to  keep  well  in¬ 
formed  on  new  things  on  the 
market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get 
what  you  want.  When  you 
answer  an  “ad,”  be  sure  to 
mention  the  name  of 


American 

Agriculturist 


you’re 

moving 


you  will  want  the  adr 
dress  on  your  paper 
changed.  On  a  postal 
card  or  by  letter  write 
us  your  old  and  your 
new  address. 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  T. 


$10,000 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 


For  O  «  No  Dues  or 

Only  ^  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 


Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight. 
Many  unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Week¬ 
ly  benefits,  pays  doctor  and  hospital  bills. 
Covers  Automobile,  Travel,  Pedestrian  and 
many  common  accidents.  Covers  many  com¬ 
mon  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice, 
cancer,  lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest 
and  oldest  exclusive  Health  and  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Company.  Don’t  delay,  you  may  be 
next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 


NorthAmerican  Accident  Insurance  Co. 


E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N-  Y. 


DOGS 


SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Heel-drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford.  Vt. 


HORSES 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  Fred  Chandler,  Chariton.  Iowa. 


Name 


P.  O. 


Age 


State  .. 
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140.000 

You  just  can’t  doubt  the  good  judg¬ 
ment  of  140,000  honest  multry 
raisers  who  have  bought  FORTY 
MILLION  SIEB  CHICKS.  Their 
preference  for  Sieb’s  Oversize  Chicks 
Is  the  strongest  proof  of  their  re¬ 
markable  value  that  could  possibly 
be  offered.  Sieb’s  Chicks  are  ONE 
GRADE  ONLY,  THE  BEST.  Wonderful 
layers  of  large  premium  eggs  and  extra 
pounds  of  meat  for  broilers  insures  you 
a  highly  profitable  flock.  Send  for  our  new  Poultry 
Book,  or  order  from  this  ad.  We  guarantee  100% 
live  prepaid  delivery. 

AVOID  DELAY-ORDER  NOW 

PRICES  PREPAID  lOO  SOO  1000 

•  •  •$7.95$38.50$74.50 
}  8.45  41.00  79.50 
8.95  43.50  84.50 
(l^^ixed  for  Broilers.  .  7.45  36.00  69.50 
Light  Mixed  for  Layers  ...  6.95  33.50  64.50 
Heavy  &  Light  Assorted  .  .  7.15  34.50  66.50 
Mixed  Sexed  Chicks  ....  5.95  28.50  54.50 

Add  25c  Extra  on  Lots  of  Less  than  100. 
CCYCn  Prices  per  100:  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Min- 
orcas— Pullets,  $15.95;  Males,  $4.45;  Any 
I*  H I P  If C  Heavy  Breeds,  Pullets,  $12.95;  Males, 
vniur\il$g.95,  90%  accuracy  guaranteed. 

SIEB'S  HATCHERY  Box  112,  Lincoln,  HI. 


Why?  They’re  skillfully  bred,  vigorous,  high  liva¬ 
bility.  above  average  quality  and  reasonably  priced. 
We’ve  been  hatching  chicks  for  30  years  . . .  Ought 
to  know  something  about  it .  . .  We  do. 

Following  is  choice  of  11  breeds:  White  Leghorns, 
White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Partridge  Rocks,  S.  C. 
Reds,  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Col.  Wyan- 
dottes.  White  Giants.  Black  Giants,  Buif  Orpingtons. 

All  flodfs  B.W.D.  tested.  100  per  cent  live  delivery  ffnaranteed. 
Heference:  Any  benk  in  Tiffin.  Cetaloff  Free.  Buy  from  reliable  firm. 

Lantz  Hatchery  Box  73  Tiffin,  Ohio 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Mav  &  June  Prices,  Cash  or  COD.  100  500  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

Bar.  &  W.  Rox-B.  I.  Reds  &  W.  Wyand  7.50  37.50  75. 

N.  Hampshires,  Beds  &  W.  Minorcas _  8.50  42.50  85. 

H.  Mix  $7.  Hatches  every  MON.  &  THUR.  All  Breeders 
on  free  range.  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  method,  care¬ 
fully  culled  under  my  personal  sui)ervision.  Elec.  Hatch¬ 
ed.  100%  live  arrival  PP.  Order  now.  Catalog  FBEE. 

THE  MoALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

i - 


CENTURY 

BABY  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PROFITS 


Ef  g  pn 

Chicks  and  make  money.  Thousands  know 
their  true  value.  12  Breeds  •  Wh.  Leghorns, 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  R.  I. 
Whites,  N.  H.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Wh.  &  Bl. 
^ants,  Buff  Orps,  Brahmas  &.  Pekin  Ducks. 

DAY'OLD  SEXED  CHICKS 
Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  low  prices 
TODAY  ^ 


ZOz/iCENTURr  HATCHER 


BABY  CHICKS 

Thousands  weekly  all  year.  Plne,st  Quality 
and  Layers  in  40  breeds  and  Hybrid  Baby 
Pullets  and  Cockerels.  .B.W.D.  Tested. 
Ducklings,  Goslings,  Baby  Turkeys,  Guineas. 
Mat  tire  Breeders  priced  right.  Catalog  free. 


NABOB  HATCHERIES,  Box  T,  GAMBiER,  OHIO. 


BOS  QUALITY  CHICKS  and  PULLETS 

Hanson  Pedigree  and  R.O.P.  Mated  Special  English 
White  Leghorns,  Browns,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks. 
Blood-Tested.  Big  husky  chicks  from  heavy  laying 
strains.  Pullets  6,  8,  10  wks.  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 
BOS  HATCHERY,  R-2A  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


Df  n  f  I7TC _  Healthy  weH  sized 

r  m.1.1. 1  O  filets,  6-8-10  weeks 
old.  Hanson  Pedigreed  and  R.O.P. 
Mated  English  White  Leghorns.  Shipped 
on  approval.  Special  early  order  dis¬ 


count.  Free  Catalog. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  HATCHERY. 

R.  No.  3,  ZEELAND.  MICH. 


DUCKLINGS 


P*ekTn  ducklings 

World’s  best.  Circular.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


Ducklings : 


High  producing  runners,  $7  per  50. 
Harry  Burnham,  North  Collins,  N,  Y. 


TURKEYS 


rpi  TuigpvTQ  _  Bronze  Poults.  Hatching  Eggs. 

1  1  ij  Large  or  small  quantitie-s.  None 

too  early  to  make  your  spring  re.servations.  List  Free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM,  SE  LLERSV 1 LLE.  PENNA. 


•riTDfirV  DAITI  TC  .Mammoth  Bronze  and 

lUKAXiI  rUULilO -  Bourbon  Red  poults.  aLso 

cross,  for  sale  weekly,  beginning  June  10th.  C.  H.  TIM- 
ERHAN,  Turkey  Farm,  La  FARGEVILLE,  N.  Y. 


REE  Chick  Feed 
WOLF  CHI 


Order  Your  Chicks  3  Weeks  in  Advance 

find  get  25  lbs.  (a  two  weeks’  supply)  of  Purina  STflRTENfl  free  with 
each  100  Wolf  Formers*  Friend  Chicks.  Order  chicks  iiow. 

Wolf  ‘‘Formers*  Friend’*  Chicks  from  flocks  inspected  by  fl.  P.  fl-  are 
the  choice  of  thousands.  My  Big  FREE  Catalog  tells  you  the  complete 
story  about  our  11  profitable  breeds  and  how  we  have  improved 
H  Kfwh,  Impacted  Flocks  our  Breeding  P*locks  by  purchases  of  R.  O.  P.  Stock.  Blood-testing 
_  with  Antigen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  American  Poultry  Association  flock  inspector. 

■  All  reoctors  removed.  We  guarantee  100  per  cent  live  delivery.  Get  my  Big  FREE  Catalog 
...  it  is  full  of  facts  you  should  know.  Simply  mail  a  post  card,  or  write  TODAY  ! 

■  WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO-  Gibsonburg,  Ohio,  Box  6 


eisier 


LIVE  -  PAY 
CH  ICKS 


Hatehe-l  entirely  In  Electric  Incubators.  Write 

for  New  1936  Offer  shown  on  Latest  Free  Catalog.  100  500  ICOO 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds _  7.50  37.50  75.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _  8.50  42.50  85.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  7.00  35.00  70.00 


CAll  Breeders  Blood-TeAt-^B 
ed  for  B.W.D.  by  stained  ■ 
antigen  method.  100%  m 
delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  m 
Order  direct  from  this 
ad  if  you  so  desire. 


C.  P.  LEISTER  —  Box  A. 


McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  BABY  CH  ICKS  —  hatched  from  rigidly  culled  —  properly 
mated — blood  tested  breeders  (antigen  method  used)  tmder  our  personal  supervision. 
Thousands  of  chicks  hatching  for  prompt  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  TJtility  grade 
Large  Tyjte  White  Leghom.s — BtilT  Leghorns — Brown  Leghorns — Anconas — Black  Minorcas 
50  chicks  $4.25 — 100  chicks  $7.50  —  New  Hampshires — Barred-White-Buft  Rocks — Beds- 
White  Wyandottes — Buff  Orpingtons  50  chicks  $4.75 — 100  chicks  $8.00.  Special  Simnyfield 
Black  Minorcas — Pedigreed  Mated  Cloverdale  White  Leghorns — New  Hampshires  direct  from 
New  Hampshire  50  chicks  $6.50 — 100  chicks  $12.00.  Sexed  day  old  puliets  90%  guaranteed 
Utility  grade  heavy  breed  $12.00  hundred — light  breeds  $15.00  hundred — cockerels  heavy 
$10.00  hundred — ^whlte  leghorns  $5.00  hundred — assorted  light  cockerels  $4.00  hundred. 
Write  for  catalogue  —  complete  price  list. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Grampian,  Pa. 


^Ul  FROM  LARGE  BARRON  TYPE  BREEDERS  — R.  0.  P.  and  pedigreed  sire 

I  matings.  Hatching  eggs  24  to  27  ounces  per  dozen.  Master  Breeding  mating,  hens  welgh- 

ipg  5  to  7  pounds  each,  males  from  250  to  270  egg-hens.  Straight  day-old  chicks  and  sexed 
day-old  pullets,  1-  and  2-week-old  chicks.  S-week-old  pullets,  older  pullets  C.O.D.  with  inspection  privilege  before 
you  pay.  Bloodtested.  Cash  discounL  Also  Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Bocks.  New  free  catalog  explains  alL 

FAIRVIETW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  2,  BoxX.  Zeeland,  Mich. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Electric  Hatched : 


ion  50(1 


moo 


Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns - $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks,  B.  I.  Reds _  7.50  37.50  75. 

Bed-Rocks  Crass.  N.H.Reds.Wh.&Bl.Min.  8.50  42.50  85. 
Assorted  $7.00-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD 
Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled,  under 
my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  &  Thuisday 
of  each  week.  100%  live  deliveiy  P.  P.  Cash  or  COD. 
Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our  Breeds, 
Farm  and  Hatchery.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,,  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LARGE  ENGLISH 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

We  are  direct  importers 
of  TOM  BARRON 
Wliite  Leghorns.  Our 
Breeders  are  on  moun¬ 
tain  range. 


CHICK  PRICES  ARE  $8.50  per  100. 


ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM  RicnPyiL^.  pa 


BIG  CHICKS  — 10,000  Weekly. 

Bloodtested  and  Selected  25  50  100 

White  &  Black  Giants _ $3.00  $5.50  $10.50 

LL  Brahmas  &  Langshang _ .3.00  5.50  10.50 

SL  Wyandot  &  Buff  Minorca _  3.00  5.50  10.50 

Barred  &  Wt.  Rocks,  Beds _  2.50  4.50  8.50 

MIXKD  (Above  Breeds)  _  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Dark  Cornish  16c  ea.  Bronze  turkeys  45c  ea.  Send  NO 
MONET.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  plus  postage.  100% 
live  delivery.  Our  18th  year. 

KLINES  POULTRY  PLANT.  Box  12,  Mlddlecreek,  Pa. 


R-  STON€V  mJM 


Eng^l ish  L  eg'h  or  ins 


Large  Wliite  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

UtUitv  Matings  _ $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

GRADE  AA  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS  7.50  37.50  75.00, 
Hi-Quality  Barred  Rocks  _  7.50  37.50  75.00 


All  FREE  range  2&3  year  old  breeders  BLOOD  TESTED. 
9  years  flock  Improvement.  Booking  orders  for  kfay  &  Jtme. 
100%  live  del.  postpaid.  STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY, 
H.  M.  Leister,  Owner  &.  Mgr.,  Box  B,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


ya££e/t4  Chi/x  j 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED. CasherC.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Large  'Tyire  S.  (L  W.  Leghom.s _ $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Barred  &  W.  Plymouth  Bocks _  7.50  37.50  75.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds _  7.50  37.50  75.00 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds _ 8.50  42.50  85.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  by  the  stained  an¬ 
tigen  method,  culled  for  egg  production.  100%  live  deL 
postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  FREE  cir.  giv¬ 
ing  full  description  of  hatchery  and  breeders. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  test.  Write  for 
new  catalog  and  our  14  day  guar.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  lyeghorns _ $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds _ 7.00  35.00  70. 

N.  H.  Reds,  Buff  Rocks,  Blk.  Mmorcas.  8.00  40.00  80. 

Assorted  Chicks  _  6.00  30.00  60. 

100%  live  delivery  guar.  Post  paid.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
COCOLAMUS  poultry  FARM,  Box  A,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds _ $7.25 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes _ 7.25 

AA  Grade  White  Leghorns  _  7.75 

Utility  Grade  White  Leghorns  _  6.50 

Heavy  Mixed  _  6.50 


Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  &.  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORNS.  May  delivery  Chicks,  $7.- 
100,  $70.-1000.  4-wk  pullets,  June  del.  $30.-100  Prepaid. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  '"c'"o  T'’ 

All  Free  Range  Stock.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
Tested.  100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Write  for 
circular  giving  full  details  of  our  flocks 
and  how  to  raise  Chicks. 

LARGE  TYPE  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns _ $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Barred  Rocks _  7.50  37.50  75.00 

Wh.  Rocks,  S,  C.  Reds _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Mix  $7 — 100.  $1  per  100  books  order  in  advance. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

Large  English  Type 

S.  C.  W’hite  Iveghoms _ 

Barred  Rocks  &  B.  L  Beds _ 

New  Hampshires _ 

H.  Mix  _ 


Prompt  delivery.  Write  for  catalog. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  3,  Richfield 


OR 

D. 

100 

$6.50 

7.00 

7.50 

6.00 

,  Pa. 


MATTERrS  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks.  New  Hampshires  $8.-100:  Big  W. 
Leghorns  $7.50-100.  H.  Mixed  $7.00.  Safe  delivery  P.P. 
M.  F.  MATTERN.  R.  6,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


GIANTS 

Cat.  free.  GOSHEN 


JERSEY  WHITE.  Largest  Fowl 
bred.  Make  10  lb.  Cockerels  6  mo. 
Mammoth  Baby  Chicks  For  Sale. 

POULTRY  FARM,  Goshen.  Ind. 


rgriTSPri  Ij^tge  Type  White  Leghorns  &  New  Hamp- 
shire  Beds  from  Pedigreed  stock  State 
Blood-Tested  and  supervised.  Circular  FREE.  E.  L. 
BEAVER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


A  flock  of  New  Hampshire  Reds  on  the  farm  of 
J.  Ralph  Graham  at  Boscawen,  New  Hampshire. 


Rin  CHERRY  HILL 

white  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  Cash  or  C.O.D.  $7.  per  100:  $70.-1000. 

Blood  Tested  for  B.W.D.  Foimdation  Bred  on  out 
Farm.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  clicular  and  prices  on  Brown  Leglionts. 
Barred  Bocks  and  New  Hampshires.  and  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


Hollywood  cmcKS 

Hollywood  S.  C.  Wliite  Leghorn  Chicks.  Bred  for  size 
and  egg  production-  Write  for  Free  Circular.  May 
and  June  Price:  $7.50  per  100:  $75  00  per  1000. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM. 
Box  22.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


TAfi:  MATirU  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY’S 

lAlLEi  IiUllVEi  Quality  Chicks — Antigen  Test 

Women’s  English  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $3.50  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

Bar.  Bocks  &  R.  L  Reds -  3.7  5  7.50  37.50  75. 

Heavy  Mixed  _  3.50  6.50  32.50  65. 

Assorted  Breeds  $6.30.  Hatched  from  healthy  breeders. 
Free  lUnstrated  Circular.  100%  delivery. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  20,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


New  Hlampslilres  -  -  lOc  p 

^  Rocks,  Reds  -  -  -  9  l-2c  ° 

H  Legliorns  -  ,  -  -  -  8c  x 

I  Ducklings  -  -  -  -  16c  P 

"  Other  Breeds » Bloodtested  | 

X  POULTRY  PRODUCERS,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  o 


BIG  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

Bloodtested  (OflScial  Pa.  State  'Ag&m- 
natiOTi  Method).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  los. 
lieserve  order  now  at  these  low 


. . . ,, 

$6.75  per  100;  $32  per  500:  $63  per 

iHlL  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guar.  10 /v 

books  order.  Catalog  Free.  _ 

ARVIN  F.  NOU..  Box  1,  KLEIWFELTERSVII-I-E.  PA. 


HIRK'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

roe  Tvpo  WO  50° 

C.  White  Leghorns - *75’ 

a  Bar.  and  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  L  Beds  7.50  .37.50  75. 

C.  New  Hampshire  Reds - - 

sorted  $6.50.  AllBreeders  Bloodtested  forB.W.D.  Wnw 
Free  cir.  giving  full  details  of  our  breeders.  100% 

.P.P.  CashorC.O.D.  SH  I  RK’S  POULTRY  FARM  & 

tTCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

!ABY  chicks  '"blo^d-tested 
rrre‘''^^e''’^^'Leghoms _ $6%0  |32.50  sfjg 

irred  Rocks  and  Beds -  7.00  35.00  70.00 

sorted  $6.50-100.  Safe  arrival  PP.  CirciUai 
EMOND’S  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  ca 

UNSHINE  CHICKS  thly".ve"^b"en'’b?^' 

,arge  Size  and  Egg  Production).  IS  J^teed. 

)m  blo^tested  flocks.  14-Day  Livability  Guar  , 

.00  books  your  order  .  .  we  pay  the  postage, 
flay  -for  Free  Catalog  and  laiw  Pri?®^-  lun. 

JNSHINE  HATCHERIES.  Box  322,  CORYDON, 


B 


ARRON  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
EXCLUSIVELY.  Matings  sired  by  Pedi^eeo 
males.  U.  S.  Approved.  PuJlorum  tested,  uaj 
pullets _and  coc^k_ereis._  J.older^ 


ISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM. 


TOM 


LEGHORN  CHICKS,  large  and  low  pa. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  FARMS.  Box  A,  Richtieiu 
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•  This  results  in  a  strong  laying 
ancestry  for  Kerr's  Lively  Chicks. 
Remember  the  published  records  of 
Kerr  honors  in  many  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests.  Start  in  with  Kerr's  heavy 
laying  strains  this  spring.  They  will 
come  to  you  strong  and  vigorous. 
They'll  live,  thrive,  grow.  It's  get¬ 
ting  late,  bpt  we  have  big  hatches 
coming  off  in  May.  Send  for  Free 
Chick  Book  and  advance  order  dis¬ 
count  offer. 

Ken  Chickeries,  litc. 

21  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden;  N.Y. — Binghamton,  Middletown,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. — Lancaster, 
Scranton:  Mass. — West  Springfield,  Lowell:  Conn. 
-—Danbury,  Norwich:  Del. — Selbyville.  (Address 
Dept.  21.) 


Bobq  Chicks 


300 

or  more 


per 

lOV 


for  $ 


These  new  LOW  Prices  in  effect  April  23 
PRICES  TALK  —  cind  Such  Low  Prices  for 
these  famous  Alger  Farms  Chicks  will  move 
our  8000  per  week  rapidly.  Place  your  order 
NOW.  Get  delivery  date  you  want. 

WE  GUARANTEE  chicks  to  live  95%  or 
better,  through  3  weeks.  Every  egg  from  our 
own  home  plant  breeders  —  mated  with 
DOUBLE  PEDIGREE  MALES  —  nothing  un¬ 
der  24  oz.  eggs  set. 

9  YEARS  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR. 

Free  Catalog.  Write  to  Box  A. 


f  .QIapj,  a. 


BRacHTon.niRSS.^/ 


TOLMAN  Plymouth  ROCKS 

MAY  CHICKS  ■  $10.00  Per  100 
hatching  eggs  -  $6.00  Per  100 

All  Eggs  used  from  Ify  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (R.W.D.  free.)  Tube  Agglut. 

M.v  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Special  prices  on  large 
orders.  SPECIALIZE — One  Breed.  One  Grade  at  One 
Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 


~ —  No  B.W.D.  Fully  Guaranteed, 
p  "  type  Trapnested  White  Leghorns  —  Fro.stproof 
nn”')''  „Leghorns  —  Giant  Black  Minorcas — Partridge, 
Rocks  —  Columbian  &  White  Wyandottes 
—  Sexed  chicks  —  Free  Catalog. 
CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALLKILL.  N.Y. 


rnOM 

FREE  RANGE. 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
(Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen  Method.) 
Extra  Quality  chicks  for  .Time  delivery  at  $7.00  per  100. 
order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  catalog.  Chicks  100% 


Box  P. 

1 A  rTTn  n  1  TTTminii^ 

I 


■AYLOR’S  CHICKS 

—Dependable  layers — Fast  growing.  12  popular 
varieties.  Blood-tested.  Also  Cross  Breeds  and 
day  old  pullets.  FREE  CATALOG. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  Box  12,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


1 1 1  ■  *  Day  old  or  Started  Chicks,  hatch- 

■''9  eggs,  growing  pullets — New  Hampshire 
J  n®  Accredited  flock.  All  breeders  100%  State 
V  tinn  BWD  free,  no  reactors.  Money  back  satisfac- 
free  Catalog.  Write  MELVIN  MOUL, 
BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM.  Exeter.  New  Hampshire 


Barron  leghorn  chicks,  large  type,  ex- 
brwi  ,  .  eellent  layers.  Have  imported  and 

Daviu  M  exclusively  for  21  years. 

UAVIP  M,  HAMMOND,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y, 

CHICKS  Tom  Barron  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires, 
Whitf  I  CP. *^®ds  and  Bar.  Rocks.  Low  Prices. 
""TE  leghorn  FARMS,  Box  B,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


HILLPOTa«jS»CHICKS 


QUICK  MATURING— HEAVY  LAYERS 

Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 

standard— Spacial— Super  Matings 

You’ll  take  a  Leghorns — Rocks— Reds 

lively  interest  in  FROM  MASTER  BRED  STRAINS 

these  beauties  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B>  W.  D. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns:  Hollywood — Tancred — 
Oakdale  Strains.  Barred  Rocks:  Thompson — 
Bishop  Strain^.  R.  I.  Reds:Tompkins — Kmcker- 
bocker  Strains.  New  Hampshires. 
Hillpot-Quality  are  bred  for  high  livability  and 
rapid  growth.  Real  money  makers. 

W.  F. HILLPOT,  129  Milford  Rd. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  MONEY  MAKING  P0ULTRY\V  \B00K  T0DAY! 


JMAPLE  LAWN  LARGE  CHICKS 

BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Day  Did  Chicks  — 

3  Weeks  Did  Chicks 

4  to  12  Weeks  Did 

Pullets 

100%  Live  Delivery 
Write  quick  for  low 
1936  prices 


100  500  lOOil 


HATCHES  EVERY  MON.&THURS. 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  _ $7.00  $32.50  $65. 

S.  C.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  - 7.00 

Buff  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyand,  Bl.  Minorcas,  Anconas  7.50 

White  &.  Buff  Minorcas,  N.  H.  Reds  - 8.00 

Wh.  &  Bl.  Giants,  Wh.  Brahamas,  Buff  Orpingtons..  10.00 
Mixed  Chicks  _ . - 6.00  _ 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  by  antigen  metbod.  100%  Bye  ^™val  po^stpald.  You  can  pay  more  ...  but  you 
can’t  buy  better  Chicks  at  any  price.  WIUTK  FOR  feipbCiAL  CAbH  DlbCOUIsl  AND  24  PAGE  CATAXOG. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  T.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS  for  .size,  type  and  egg  production.  For  the  past  23  years  we  have  specialized 
on  bleeding  and  hatching  for  better  and  Jjarger  White  Leghorns.  Why  buy  ju-st  common  Leghorns 
wnen  vou  can  hiiv  JUNIATA  LEGHORNS  at  the  same  price.  Our  Farm  is  the  Largp.st  and  best 
eauipped  in  this  section.  Photos  of  our  farm  FREE — write  today.  JUNIATA  CHICKS,  Utility 
Matings  $7.50-100:  Specla;  Matings  $8.-100.  Started  Chicks,  2  to  3  weeks,  $12  per  100. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  -  BOX  A  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Keystone  Vita  I  ity  Chicks.  BloodTested  Stock. 


BIG  CHICKS  FROM  BIG  EGGS.  14  DAY  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEE.  BIG  OPEN  RANGE 
lOR  OUR  BREEDING  FLOCKS.  INSURES  EXTRA  VIM,  VIGOR  AND  VITALITY  IN 
OUR  CHICKS  ALL  FLOCKS  CAREFULLY  CULLED  AND  BLOODTESTED  FOR  B.W.D. 
HATCHES  WEEKLY— 100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED  PREPAID.  ESTABLISHED 
IN  1910  $1  00  PER  100  WILL  BOOK  YOUR  ORDER!  ORDER  TODAY.  BOOKLET  FREE, 

lei  laiu.  »  .UU  25  years  EXPERIENCE. 

Special  Prices:  100  500  1000 

New  Hamp.  Reds,  S.  C.  Black  Min., 

BIk.  Giants.  Wh.  Wyan..  Wh.  Rocks.$l0.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Heavy  Breeds  Mixed  _  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Light  Breeds  Mixed  _  7.00  32.50  60.00 


S.  C.  White 
S.  C.  Brown' 
Barred  Rocks 
S.  C.  Rhode 


Special  Prices:  100  500  1000 

Leghorns  _ $8.00  $37.50  $70.00 

Leghorns  _  8.00  37.50  70.00 

_  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Island  Reds  _  9.00  42.50  80.00 


THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS  &  HATCHERY, Box  28, Richfield,  Pa. 


VIGOR 


HARDY/ 

HORTHERHy 
STOCK 


msst 


ELEVEN  GENERATIONS  of 
two  to  six-year-old  blood-tested 
breeders  back  of  each  chick,  as¬ 
sures  you  of  high  livability  in  the 
laying  pens.  29  years  service  to 
New  England  farmers.  Catalog. 


Pearson’s 


KEEMC. 


P«ac? 


an’s  Nes-To-U 

BOX  AG,  KEENE,  N.  H. 


10% 


DISCOUNT  ON  ALL  ORDERS 
BOOKED  THREE  WEEKS 
AHEAD 


EVERY 

raf  CHICK 

'26  TO  30  OZ. 

EGGS 


2 


Order  Now— FREK  CIRCUUAR.  25  60  100  1000 

Wh.  or  Br.  I.,eghoms  _ $2.25  $4.00  $7.50  $70.00 

Buff  or  Rl.  Leghorns,  Anconas  2.25  4.25  8.00  75.00 

Bar.  Wh.  or  Buff  Rocks  _  2.50  4.50  8.50  80.00 

Wh.  Wvand,  R.  I.  &  N.  II.  Reds  2.50  4.50  8.50  80.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Grade  A,  Guar.  Liv.  2.75  5.50  10.50  100.00 

Wh.  Ind.  Runner  Ducklings _  4.00  7.75  1  5.00  145.00 

White  or  Black  Giants  -  2.75  5.25  10.00  95.00 

Heavy  Assorted  _ _  2.25  4.00  7.50  70.00 

Light  Assorted  _  1.90  3.50  7.00  70.00 

('arefullv  Culled  Blood-Te.sted  Chicks.  Full  Bred  select¬ 
ed  Breeders.  Excellent  Quality.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 

Box  A.  PORT  TREVORTON.  PA. 


. . 

reLeCTOCALLV  HAT^^ 

Casn  or  C.  O.  i>.  live  del.  100  500  lioJO 

l.arge  Type  S.  i:.  tVhite  Leghorns  $7.00  $35.00  $68. 

Barred  &  White  Box.  R.  1.  Reds  7.50  37.50  75. 

New  Hampshire  Reds  -  8.50  42.50  85. 

Heavy  Mixed  _  7.00  35.00  63. 

Hatch  Mon.  &  Thiirs.  Cat.  on  Special  Matings,  etc.  KRICE. 

SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  H  ATCH  ER  Y.  Box  A.  Cooolamus.Pa. 

When  writinn  advertisers  he  sure  in  sav  Ihat  vou  saio 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

—BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS— 

iiVE.  •  AY.  PAY.  No  pickouts  in  pullets.  Circular  free. 
A  B  uAMorriM.  Box  A.  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


BUY 


For  CHICK  LEADERSHIP 

and  PROFITS 

Longenecker’s  quality  chicks  are 
backed  by  20  years  of  careful  breed¬ 
ing  for  egg  size  and  production. 

Strong,  healthy  chicks  from  money¬ 
making  breeders.  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks, 

New  Hampshire  Reds  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Try  our  high  quality 
chicks  this  year.  They  wilt  please 
you.  Order  early  and  save.  DIS¬ 
COUNT  allowed  on  advance  orders. 

PRICES  $8.50  AND  UP. 

Write  for  free  circular  today. 

C.M.Lonoenecker 
Box  60,  Elizabbthtowh.  Px. 


cmcES 


BABY  CHICKS  C.  0.  D.  From  Farm  Flocks 

Prices  on :  '  25  50  100 

H.  C.  Wliite  Leghorns  _ ,._$2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks _  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Rhode  Island  Red.s  _  2.25  4.00  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _  2.50  4.50  8.50 

Mixed  Chick.s  _  2.00  3.50  6.00 

C.  E.  HOCKMAN 

Box  106,  MINGOVILLE,  PA. 

Rsi  rtiinlilv  Baby  chicks  and  pullets 

DdllKCr  9  VZU<tlliy  from  carefully  selected, 

blood  tested  breeders.  Large  type  White  Leghorns.  Bar¬ 
ron  Strain.  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Hubbard  strain.  Bar¬ 
red  Plymouth  Bocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Rxm- 
ner  and  White  Pekin  ducklings.  Write  for  prices.  GOOD- 
FLOX  POULTRY  FARM.  Earle  Banker,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


98%  Livability 

GUARANTEED  FIRST  4  WEEKS 

Any  chicks  lost  in  excess  of  2%  during  first  4 
weeks  will  be  replaced  free  or  we  will  refund  the 
purchase  price  if  desired.  We  could  not  make  this 
Guarantee  year  after  year  If  our  chicks  did  not 
possess  unusual  vigor. 

44,000  Pullorum-Tested  Breeders 

Largest  officially  tested  flock  in  the  TJ.  S.  found 
100%  free  from  reactors.  This  strain  has  made 
steady  progress  for  27  years  —  from  45  hems  to 
44.000  breeders.  Generations  of  scientific  breeding 
have  given  our  strain  outstanding  vigor,  large  size 
and  heavy  egg  production. 

3  lb.  Broilers  at  lO  Weeks 
50%  Production  at  6  Months 

straight  R.  I.  Reds  from  Trapnested  Pedigreed 
strain. 

Rock- Red  Cross  for  Barred  Broilers  and  Roasters. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

ROUTE  II, 
WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


REDBIRD  FARM 


U 


wFAIRPORT  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Get  the  PACTS  .  .  .  how  you 
can  make  more  money  with 
Falrport  Chicks.  Our  strict 
breeding  and  bloodtesting  pro¬ 
gram  is  your  profit  insurance 
,  .  because  Falrport  breed¬ 
ers  are  bred  for  size  and  egg 
production.  9  Profitable  breeds. 
Before  you  invest  .  .  .  In¬ 
vestigate  ! 

NEW  CATALOG 

FREE 

Write  today  for 
Big  FREE  Catalog 
and  low  prices. 

Box  44. 


CDFr  a  TWO 

WEEKS 
SUPPLY  OP  PEED 
BY  ordering 
Y'OUR  CHICKS  3 
"WEEKS  IN  AD¬ 
VANCE 


FAIRPORT  HATCHERY^A’ii^liS^ifv" 


MAPES 

rmrifS  certified  leghorns.  CERTIFIED 
Barred  Rocks  and  New  Hampshires. 
Superior  Quality  with  vigor,  livability,  fast  growth, 
extra  good  production  of  large  eggs  bred  into  them. 

orn  DArK"  pullets  and  cockerels. 

Wonderful  for  Layers  or  for 
r'CnCC  RDPnC  barred  broilers  or  roasters. 

Qgt  Quj.  Folder  and  Prices  Now. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  A,  MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  B.W.D.  Stained  antigen  method. 
HANSON  Foundation  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns  - $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

Everpay  Str.  Brown  Leghorns _  7.00  35.00  70. 

Barred  Bocks  _  7.00  35.00  70. 

il.  I.  &  New  Hampshire  Reds  _  7.50  37.50  75. 

White  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Orps -  7.50  37.50  75. 

Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed  _  6.50  32.50  65. 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery  guar.  Cir.  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
Box  A,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


C  H  Rl  STI ES  VVeuOfampshires 

Ab^-ffi’SPIZZERINKTUM 


PROMPT  MAY  DELIVERIES 
SHARPLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Chicks  from  the  World’s  Largest  Flock  of 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Breeders.  100%  Pul- 
lorum  'Tested  by  N.  H.  State  authorities. , 

Not  a  single  reactor.  Tliis  is  the  famous 
SPIZZERINKTUM  strain  that  has  taken 
America  by  .storm.  Start  a  brood  now. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Reduced  May  Prices. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  55,  KINGSTON,  N. 


BIG  ENGLISH  TYPE 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds _  7.00  70. 

New  Hampshire  Reds _  8.00  80. 

Mixed.  Chicks  _  6.50  60. 

Breeders  Bloodte.sted.  100%  live  arrival 
po.stpaid.  FREE  Circular. 

JOHN  SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
R.  D.  8,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHIX 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FOUNDATION. 

Heavy  'Type  S.  C.  W.  Iteghoms  _ $65.00  per  1000 

Barred  P.  Bocks  &  White  Bocks  _  70.00  per  1000 

Heavy  A.ssorted  Breed  _  65.00  per  1000 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.W.D.  Free  (Tlr. 

100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
GREEN  FOREST  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


SPRUNGER’S  SEXED  CHICKS 

e  Buy  with  conflderute  from  America’s  leading  sexer. 
Sexed  Chicks  from  my  own  Special  White  Iteghoms. 
Ducklings  and  Poults.  I,cghoru  Cockerels — 3c.  Write 

ELAM  SPRUNGER.  Box  40.  BINGHAMTON.  N.Y. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  RED  CHICKS 

All  breeding  flocks  blood-tested  by  the  tube  agglutina¬ 
tion  method.  Personal  supervision  with  every  order. 
THE  HISCOCK  HATCKERY,  SKaneateles,  N.  Y. 


Whan  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yon  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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IjOok  Y our  Best 

by  Mabel  Hebei 


ATTRACTIVE 


ONE  of  the  most  important  things  in  a  good 
looks’  campaign  is  finding  out  how  to  make 
your  hair  look  its  best.  There  are  no  hard  and 
fast  rules  for  caring  for  the  hair,  because  every¬ 
one’s  hair  is  different  and,  furthermore,  science 
has  by  no  means  found  out  all  there  is  to  know 
about  it.  But  there  are  certain  fundamentals 
which  hold  true  for  everyone. 

Hair  reacts  quickly  to  one’s  state  of  health. 
Fatigue,  worry,  nerves,  overwork,  illness — all  af¬ 
fect  it.  If  your  hair  is  too  dry  or  too  oily,  it  may 
be  that  you  are  not  getting  enough  outdoor  exer¬ 
cise  or  enough  rest,  or  not  eating  a  sufficient 
amount  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  or  drinking , 
enough  water.  Hair  is  such  a  truthful  reflector 
of  ill  health  that  it  is  often  a  warning  of  trouble 
to  come,  or  a  reminder  of  a  sickness  past — so  if 
you  want  pretty  hair,  keep  yourself  in  a  healthy, 
robust  condition. 

Use  your  hair  brush.  Brushing  seems  to  have 
gone  out  of  fashion  with  the  advent  of  bobs  and 
permanent  waves,  but  this  is  a  great  pity  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  real  secret  of  beautiful  hair.  Con¬ 
trary  to  belief,  it  will  not  injure  hair  that  has  had 
a  permanent  wave,  nor  will  it,  brush  out  a  wave. 
Brushing  peps  up  the  circulation  and  is  beneficial 
whether  you  have  oily  or  dry  hair.  The  old-fash¬ 
ioned  rule  of  one  hundred  strokes  a  day  is  still 
a  good  one  to  follow.  It  doesn’t  take  long,  and 
once  you  have  the  habit  you  will  enjoy  it,  and 
also  you  will  enjoy  the  improvement  in  the  looks 
of  your  hair. 

Use  a  brush  that  has  long,  firm  bristles,  widely 
spaced  so  that  they  can  be  cleaned  easily.  Separ¬ 
ate  your  hair  into  sections,  brushing  one  section 
thoroughly,  up  and  out  from  the  scalp  before 
going  on  to  the  next.  Hair  brushes  and  combs 
must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  washed  once 
a  week  at  least. 


Hair  needs  frequent  washing. 
Rancid  oil,  dust,  and  perspira¬ 
tion  are  harmful  to  hair,  just  as 
they  are  to  afiy  fabric.  To  have 
beautiful  hair,  the  scalp  must  be 
kept  very  clean  at  all  times.  A 
shampoo  every  two  weeks  is 
about  right  for  normal  hair,  and 
the  method  of  shampooing  is  im¬ 
portant.  The  ideal  way  is  to 
wash  your  hair  with  soft  water 
and  a  mild  soap  jelly,  rinse  it 
thoroughly,  and  dry  it  outdoors 
in  the  sun. 

For  the  soap  jelly, 
buy  a  mild  soap.  Real 
castile  soap  made  with 
olive  oil  is  usually  re¬ 
commended.  Shave 
about  a  quarter  of  the 
cake,  add  the  shavings 
to  a  pint  of  hot  water, 
and  melt  over  a  slow 
fire.  Pour  liquid  into 
a  clean  jar  that  can 
be  kept  sealed,  as  you 
will  have  enough  jelly 
•  for  several  shampoos. 

There  is  also  on  the 
market  now  a  liquid 
shampoo  preparation 
which  is  highly  re¬ 
commended  by,  hair 
specialists.  Besides  be¬ 
ing  very  mild,  it  is  in 
convenient  form  and 
not  expensive,  since 
only  2  teaspoon  fuls 
are  needed  to  make  a 
lather. 

Before  applying 
soap  jelly  or  other 
shampoo  preparation 
to  your  hair,  thoroughly  '  wet  your 
hair  with  warm  water  (never  hot,  as 
that  cooks  the  oil  and  grease  on  your 
hair).  Then  work  up  a  good  lather, 
rinse  well,  and  repeat  the  procedure. 

Usually  two  lathers  are  enough  to 
cleanse  scalp  and  hair,  unless  the  hair 
is  long  and  heavy.  After  last  lather, 
rinse  with  small  amount  of  warm 
water  to  carry  off  suds.  Then  rinse 
freely  four  or  five  times  with  clear 
warm  water  until  all  the  soap  is  out.  Hair  should 
be  rinsed  until  it  “squeaks”  between  your  fingers, 
but  remember  that  no  amount  of  rinsing  will 
wash  out  hair  oil  and  dirt  that  should  have  been 
worked  out  with  the  soap. 

Lemon  juice  helps  to  remove  soap,  and  is  a 
mild  bleach  for  blond  hair.  Use  in  the  second  to 
the  last  rinse  in  the  proportion  of  i  quart  of 
water  to  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon.  Three  drops 
of  oliye  oil  can  be  added  to  this  rinse,  to  prevent 
dryness.  Rinse  again  with  clear  warm  water.  Rub 
hair  dry  with  a  warm  bath  towel  and  brush 
thoroughly.  In  cold  weather,  to  avoid  catching 
cold,  wash  your  hair  in  a  warm  room.  You  can 
dry  it  before  an  open  fire  or  in  front  of  an  open 
oven  door. 

If  you  have  your  hair  done  at  a  beauty  parlor, 
be  careful  to  choose  a  shop  that  has  a  reputation 
for  cleanliness.  Brushes  and  combs  must  be 
sterilized,  as  dandruff  and  other  scalp  diseases 
are  contagious.  If  you  have  a  finger,  wave,  ask 
the  operator  to  set  it  with  plain  water  if  possible, 
or  with  tonic  and  water.  Curling  fluid,  unless 
greatly  diluted,  dries  leaving  a  powdery  substance 
on  the  hair,  which  is  often  mistaken  for  dand¬ 
ruff.  It  also  causes  some  hair  to  look  oily  again 
soon  after  it  has  been  shampooed.  Furthermore, 
the  “perfect”  wave  which  it  is  intended  to  pro¬ 


duce  is  often  ugly,  because  it  is  so  artificial  look¬ 
ing.  Nature  did  not  intend  that  we  should  all 
look  alike,  or  that  our  heads  should  resemble  the 
wax  dummies  in  a  shop  window. 

The  hot-air  blast  from  the  beauty  parlor’s 
electric  drier  is  not  healthy  for  the  hair  or  scalp. 
If  you  are  accustomed  to  having  your  hair  dried 
this  way,  at  feast  see  that  the  drier  is  kept  at 
“warm”  instead  of  “hot.”  Any  current  of  air 
that  is  so  hot  that  you  have  to  have  your  ears 
protected  with  cotton  is  too  hot  'for  your  hair 
and  scalp. 

Your  Coiffure.  Hair  dressing  used  to  be  the 


•  UNATTRACTIVE 

The  same  person  but  a  different  hair  arrangement,  proving 
that  an  unbecoming  coiffure  can  spoil  emy  woman’s  looks. 


exclusive  property  of  beauty  shops,  but  nowadaprs 
Colleges  of  Home  Economics  are  studying  its 
principles.  Last  February,  during  Farm  and 
Home  Week  at  Cornell  University,  Mrs.  Gladys 
Butt  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Home 
Economics  gave  a  lecture  on  “The  Art  of  Groom¬ 
ing,”  and  used  models  to  demonstrate  good  and 
bad  modes  of  doing  the  hair.  The  College  has 
even  gotten  out  a  little  mimeographed  article  on 
“Hair  Arrangement,”  which  tells  you  how  to 
make  the  most  of  your'hair. 

A  simple  coiffure  is  usually  best,  one  that  is 
shaped  to  the  head.  There  should  be  no  straggly 
ends.  If  your  hair  has  a  natural  wave,  it  may  be 
set  with  your  fingers  or  combs  when  it  is  a  bit 
damp  after  a  shampoo.  Pin  it  in  place,  put 
over  it,  and  let  it  finish  diying.  ^  Even  straight 
hair  can  be  c6axed  into  a  simple  flat  wave  by 
this  system  of  fingers  and  combs,  if  you  persist 
in  arranging  it  after  each  shampoo  before  it  is 
quite  dry.  If  your  hair  is  bobbed,  the  ends  can 
be  rolled  up  and  caught  with  flat  clips,  which 
you  can  buy  in  any  “five  and  ten.”  A  little  oi 
sprayed  on  the  hair  with  an  atomizer,  or  a  bi 
rubbed  on  with  the  fingers,  will  make  unru  y 
hair, easier  to  handle  and  hold  the  wave  longer. 

For  the  mature  woman,  some  unbecowwg 
modes  of  hairdress  to  {Continued  on  Page  '2.']] 


•  No  stooping  with  this  elbow-height  c 
No  lifting  or  reaching,  becouse  it  is  a 
most  convenient  height,  as  preferrei 
homemakers  everywhere. 


^RetHodf 


High-Power  Perfection  Oil  Range  No.  R-Sjg 


PROPER  OVEN  HEIGHT  SAVES  STOOPING  AND  IIFTING 

. .  •  HIGH-POWER  BURNERS  make  GOOD  COOKING  EASY 


•  The  panel  which  conceals  the  burners  opens 
neatly  against  the  lower  front  of  the  range. 
The  burners  operate  equally  well  with  the 
panel  open  or  closed. 


THIS  BEAUTIFUL  new  Perfection  oil  range,  finished 
I  in  sparkling,  cream-white,  porcelain  enamel,  is  as 
modern  in  kitchen  performance  and  convenience  as  it 
is  in  appearance.  The  roomy  "live  heat"  oven  is  built 
at  the  proper,  convenient  height. 

Five  fast,  clean,  High-Power  burners,  concealed  by 
a  hinged  front  panel,  have  tilting  drums  for  easy 
lighting.  They  respond  instantly,  ready  to  cook  the 
minute  you  light  them,  with  speed  that 
boils  two  quarts  of  water  in  about  eight 
minutes.  Each  High-Power  burner  has 
precise  burner  regulation  that  enables 
you  to  do  every  cooking  task,  from  the 
gentlest  simmer  to  a  sizzling  broil,  on 
any  burner  you  choose. 

This  neat,  compact  range  is  designed 
for  busy  kitchens.  There  is  ample  space 
beneath  for  easy  cleaning.  All  the 
burners  are  lighted  from  the  front. 


PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY 
7697-B  Platt  Ave.  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 
□  Please  send  me  the  new  High-Power  PERFECTION 
booklet  showing  modern  oil  stoves 
I  I  Also  SUPERFEX  Oil  Burning  Refrigerator  booklet 


There’s  no  need  of  working  around  the  ends  or  at 
the  back  of  this  oil  range.  The  concealed  fuel  reser¬ 
voir,  an  unbreakable  one  holding  two  gallons,  is 
easily  tilted  and  removed  without  leaving  your  natural 
working  position  in  front  of  the  range. 

See  this  modern  cabinet  oil  range  at  your  dealer’s. 
Examine  the  sturdy  Perfection  construction,  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  all-porcelain  finish.  Twenty-two  other  Perfection 
High-Power  oil  stoves  offer  sizes  for  every 
need.  Send  for  free  booklets,  illustrated 
in  color.  ^ 

Enjoy  modern  refrigeration.  Chili  foods  economically 
and  make  ice  cubes  with  a  SUPERFEX  Oil  Burning 
Refrigerator— a  "twin"  with  the  range  in  design. 

These  two  beautiful  new  products  for  rural  homes 
were  designed  by  the  eminent  industrial  designer, 
Wilbur  Henry  Adams,  in  cooperation  with  Perfection 
Stove  Company's  Styling  Department. 


PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY 


Name _ _ _ 

St.  or  R.  F.  D _ _ _ 

Post  Office  _ _ State. 


(304)  26 
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CONTROLLING  BCG  AND 
BLIGHT  BY  TELEPHONE 


“When  should  I  spray  my  orchard?”  “How  can 
I  control  chinch  hugs,  cutworms,  army-worms?” 
These  are  questions  that  come  by  telephone  to 
entomological  departments  of  the  state  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges.  These  are  typical  questions  that 
county  agents  answer  by  telephone  throughout 
the  country. 

In  dealing  with  farm  pests,  the  telephone 

brings  control  measures  quickly.  In  keeping  you 

in  touch  with  markets  and  finding  the  top  price, 

the  telephone  helps  boost  the  farm  income.  In 

bringing  the  news  of  neighborhood  doings,  the 

« 

telephone  is  a  friendly  aid.  In  summoning  doc¬ 
tor,  veterinarian,  fire  company,  peace  ofl&cer,  it 
is  almost  invaluable. 

Always  there,  always  willing  to  aid  you,  always 
ready  to  connect  you  with  some  one,  somewhere, 
when  the  need  is  urgent  —  the  value  of  the  farm 
telephone  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 


Nothing  like  NELdO  DENTURE 
TLEANSER.  Removes  slippery,  germ- 
laden  film  and  tobacco  stains.  In¬ 
creases  suction.  Ends  "plate  odor.” 

Keeps  dentures  clean,  sanitary.  Con¬ 
tains  no  harmful  ingredients.  Indorsed 
by  users  and  dentists.  Order  with  con¬ 
fidence.  Jumbo  Handy  Sifter-Top  Can  50c 
postpaid,  two  for  ,$1.00.  Money  back  if  not  delighted.  If 
jmu  desire  send  for  generous  free  sample  and  literature. 

Nelson  Products  Co.,  AfhamMa!®ci'iif.®'*’®'‘'’ 


Rnllc  '''"'o  beautiful,  double-weight 

avuiia  professional  enlargements  and 

8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  Prints.  25c  coin. 
RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crosse.  Wisconsin. 


Kodak  Films. 


Trial  Offer.  Roll  developed  and  8 
prints  25c.  Prints  3c  each.  DeLuxe 


enlargement  in  a  10-inch  Easel  Folder  30c.  Mail  us  your 
films.  Young  Photo  Service,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

RcmovcsDandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling! 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 
Hiscoi  Chcm.  Wks.  Patchoguc,  N.Y. 


“ATTENTION  GRANGERS 


Automobile 

Accidents  increasing  on 
rural  highways. 

I nSUfe  No^l^  in  your  own 

Company. 


Don't  Gamble  Your  farm 

and  other  prop¬ 
erty  for  the  low 
cost  of 


Insurance  Protection 

write 

National  Grange  Mutual 
Liability  Company 

Keene  -  Kew  Hampshire 


or  see  your  local  Grange  agent  now. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARiTY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  tlie  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


WANTED: 


Middle  aged  coupie;  man,  general 
farming— wife,  housework  for  family 
of  six.  Year  round  job.  State  wages  desired. 

HERBERT  S.  FIELD,  Star  Route,  Springs,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


SOAP 

AND  OINTMENT 

c/o'  A^eep  s/u/t  ezn^AscaJ^ 
c/ea/i^  m/u6  wAolesonte/. 

each  free -'Cuttcura'',  Depf  R5,  MaIckn.Mass. 


Will  Wnrk  fnr  Rnard _ leaving  city  job  will 

Will  TTOrK  ror  DOara  for  good  farmer  for 

experience.  Excellent  record.  References  exchanged.  Ad¬ 
dress  FLAD,  8982  215th  Place,  Queens  Village,  N.  Y. 


irtniTfl  Highest  grade  and  lowest  price  yams  in 
YllKIvN  America.  Send  for 400  FREE  samples.  Yarn 
irlllllU  Nnufiltv  Co.  (42.BR)  N.9th  St.,  Phila,  Pa. 


~~  r'lo.linliiv  35  choice  assorted  blooming  sire  50c; 
B7ICU  Prepaid  4th  zone,  5  lbs.  Boneless  Salt  Cod  UiaalOlUS  140  for  $1.25:  420  for  $3.25,  postpaid. 
riOri  strips.  $1.  C.  E.  FOLLETT,  Chelsea,  Mass.  TERRACE  GLADIOLI  GARDENS,  Stevensville,  Mioh. 


*lihose  ^^ormy 
l^astman*s  Chestnuts 

(Continiied  from  Page  1) 

many  cases  that  they  did  not  take 
themselves  too  seriously,  that  they 
were  truly  humorous. 

People  often  ask  me  where  I  get  all 
my  jokes.  Well,  of  course,  the  woods 
are  full  of  would-be  jokes,  but  the 
trouble  is  that  most  of  them  are  no 
good.  In  my  library  I  have  dozens  of 
joke  books.  Every  time  I  hear  of  a 
new  book  I  get  it,  hoping  against  hope 
that  there  will  be  some  good  jokes  in 
it  that  I  can  use.  But  mostly  I  am  dis¬ 
appointed,  for  the  humor  of  those  who 
write  joke  books  certainly  doesn’t 
check  with  mine.  The  same  goes  for 
most  of  the  would-be  jokes  that  you  see 
in  magazines  and  newspapers  or  hear 
over  the  radio. 

Another  trouble  with  trying  to  crack 
jokes  is  that  what  makes  one  person 
laugh  has  often  no  point  for  anyone 
else.  “One  man’s  meat  is  another 
man’s  poison’’  surely  applies  to  joking. 
What  a  sunk  feeling  a  fellow  gets  when 
he  tells  what  he  thinks  is  a  good  chest¬ 
nut  and  his  audience  just  sits  back  and 
gives  him  a  pitying  look.  I  can  always 
tell  when  recounting  a  story  to  a  friend 
whether  he  has  heard  it  before.  Trying 
to  be  polite,  he  emits  a  sound  some¬ 
where  between  a  grunt  and  a  half -laugh, 
but  he  has  a  weary  look  in  his  eye. 

You  should  see  me  when  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  find  a  chestnut  for  American 
Agriculturist.  I  read  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  and  dozens  of  chestnuts  that  have 
come  in  from  my  friends,  and  finally  I 
find  two.  or  three  that  seem  to  me  to 
be  good.  Then  I  go  around  the  office 
“trying  them  on  the  dog”,  reading 
them  to  everyone  who,  like  the  wed¬ 
ding  guest  in  the  rhyme  of  the  “Ancient 

Marine  r,”  will 
consent  to  listen. 
By  the  time  I  get 
through,  usually 
all  of  my  own 
selections  are 
thrown  out  of  the 
window  and  I 
have  to  start  all 
over  again. 

One  thing  I 
have  to  look  out 
for  is  to  keep 
close  watch  on 
my  editorial  page 
until  it  is  actual¬ 
ly  on  the  press,  otherwise  some  of  my 
friends  in  the  office  would  take  out  my 
chestnut  and  sneak  in  one  of  their  own 
with  a  joke  on  me.  Most  of  my  friends 
have  plenty  of  reason  for  wanting  to 
get  a  story  on  me,  so  because  of  my 
guilty  conscience  I  am  doubly  careful 
to  see  that  someone  does  not  put  one 
over  on  me. 

And,  by  the  way,  that  kind  of  a 
story  —  that  is,  one  on  some  friend 
that  everybody  knows  —  is  the  best 
kind  of  all.  I  think  the  one  I  had  the 
most  fun  with  of  any  of  the  chestnuts 
I  have  ever  told  was  on  Curry  Weather- 
by,  circulation  manager  of  American 
Agriculturist.  It  was  a  story  about 
Curry  driving  along  on  a  dark  night  at 
a  pretty  late  hour.  He  lost  his  way, 
came  to  a  crossroads,  and  didn’t  know 
which  direction  to  take.  He  saw  a  .sign 
with  some  words  at  the  top,  but  it  was 
so  dark  and  the  sign  was  so  high  up 
that  Curry  couldn’t  read  it.  So  he  got 
out  of  his  car,  shinned  up  the  post  to 
its  top  where  he  could  read  the  sign, 
and  when  he  got  there  he  read,  “WET 
PAINT.”  Poor  Curry  has  never  heard 
the  last  of  this  from  one  end  of  the 
Northeast  to  the  other.  And  I  kept  put 
of  his  way  for  a  while  after  it  appear¬ 
ed  in  print. 

A  good  application  will  often  get  a 
laugh  out  of  even  a  poor  joke.  Lincoln 
was  best  at  this.  You  have  probably 
heard  this  one: 

One  of  Lincoln’s  generals  had  been 


Before  printing  my  jokes, 
I  always  try  them  on  the 
dog.  If  he  doesn’t  bite 
me  in  the  leg,  !  know 
they  have  a  chnnee  of 
getting  by. 


This  is  the  way  you  ought  to  look 
after  reading  one  of  my  chestnuts. 


successful  in  two  or  three  small  fights, 
and  then  got  himself  properly  licked  in 
a  major  battle.  Somebody  was  dis¬ 
cussing  his  failure  with  Lincoln,  and 
Lincoln  said:  “Out  in  my  home  coun¬ 
ty  there  was  a  bully  who  went  to  the 
local  fair  and  claimed  that  he  could 
lick  anybody  in  the  entire  town.  No 
one  took  exception  to  this,  so  the  bully 
said,  T  can  lick  anybody  in  the  entire 
county.’  There  still  was  no  answer, 
and  the  bully  shouted  once  more,  T  can 
lick  anybody  in  the  whole  darn  State.’ 
Whereupon  a  fellow  stepped  forward 
and  proceeded  to  knock  the  bully  into 
the  middle  of  next  week.  When  he 
came  to,  he  said,  rather  sadly,  T  guess 
I  tried  to  take  in  too  much  territory.’  ” 
One  of  my  best  sources  of  stories  is 
from  speakers  at  meetings.  My  friends 
can’t  get  at  me  in  the  paper  with  a 
story  because  I  have  the  last  word 
there,  but  they  often  do  turn  the  tables 
on  me  at  farm  meetings.  A  minister 
by  the  name  of  John  Davis  gave  a 
humorous  talk  at  a  Farm  Credit  ban¬ 
quet  at  Springfield  recently.  Dave 
Agans,  Master  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Grange,  was  toastmaster.  Dave  sat  on 
one  side  of  the  speaker  and  I  was 
on  the  other.  Before  Davis  got  up  I 
had  been  telling  him  stories  and  kid¬ 
ding  him.  When  he  arose,  this  is  what 
he  said  about  Mr.  Agans  and  me: 

“Ed  Eastman  just  made  a  bet  with 
Dave  Agans  that  Dave  didn’t  know 
the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Dave  accepted  the 
wager  and  started  in  to  prove  it: 

‘Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep 

I  pray  the  Lord . ’ 

“  ‘That’s  all  right,  that’s  all  right!’ 
said  Ed  Eastman.  ‘You  win.  I  didn’t 
think  you  knew  it!’  ” 


Stove  Styles 

Modern  manufacturers  have  worked 
a  miracle  in  that  most  conservative  of 
all  pieces  of  furniture — the  old  kitchen 
stove.  Gleaming  new  surfaces  and 
bright  new  colors  have  so  transformed 
it  that,  like  Cinderella,  it  has  become 
fit  for  any  company.  Best  of  all,  the 
new  stoves  are  easy  to  operate  and 
easy  to  care  for. 

Men  have  always  been  smart  about 
saving  themselves  work.  A  man  will 
cudgel  his  brains  no  end  to  save  his 
back  and  his  feet,  and  perhaps  that  it 
why  all  inventors  are  men.  If  the  men 
of  the  family  had  had  to  do  the  cooking 
all  these  years  on  coal  and  wood 
ranges,  with  kindling  to  fuss  about, 
wood  box  to  keep  filled,  coal  scuttle  to 
lug  around,  ashes  to  carry  out  —  or 
even  if  they  had  had  to  use  the  old- 
fashioned  type  of  oil  stove  —  the  mod¬ 
ern  range  would  have  appeared  long 
ago. 

But  women  are  at  last  waking  up  to 
the  necessity  and  justice  of  having 
convenient  tools  for  their  own  work, 
and  kitchens  are  becoming  beautiful 
and  efficient.  For  those  which  have  no 
access  to  city  conveniences,  there  are 
stunning  new  oil  ranges,  which  have 
almost  all  the  advantages  of  their  gas 
and  electric  stove  sisters.  These  are 
proving  to  be  a  boon  to  farm  kitchens, 
particularly  on  hot  summer  days,  for 
as  soon  as  the  burners  are  turned  out 
the  oven  cools  off. 
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I  Today  in  Aunt  Janet’s  Garden  I 

^  s 


Re-setting  Delphiniums 

HOSE  delphiniums  were  planted 
much  too  closely  together  when  I 
set  them  out  two  years  ago  last  fall. 
This  became  very  evident  their  second 
year  of  bloom,  when  clumps  were 
larger.  Spikes  were  tall  and  spindling, 
with  flowers  far  apart  on  them,  where¬ 
as  during  their  first  year  they  were 
very  handsome,  with  flowers  almost 
overlapping  each  other. 

So  I  am  dividing  them  this  spring. 
Fortunately,  the  plants  are  the  ideal 
age  for  dividing,  three  years  old,  and 
I  have  not  noticed  any  disease  other 
than  mildew  which  probably  came 
from  overcrowding  and  lack  of  ventila¬ 
tion.  Yet,  just  to  make  sure  that  I 
am  not  moving  any  disease  along  with 
the  divided  plants,  I  shall  follow  the 
recommended  practice  of  dipping  them 
into  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mer¬ 
cury,  strength  1-2000, 

After  shaking  off  the  light  sandy 
soil  from  the  roots  in  order  to  see 
where  they  naturally  divide,  I  shall 
then  use  a  strong,  sharp  knife  to  sep¬ 
arate  each  clump  into  its  smaller  parts, 
probably  3  to  7  of  them.  If  the  cen¬ 
ter  has  become  hollow,  it  is  useless. 
Each  division  should  have  a  few  good 
fibrous  roots  which  can  be  spread  out 
and  the  earth  firmed  about  them. 

Favors  a  Sweet  Soil 

The  delphinimn  rather  favors  a  little 
lime  in  the  soil.  Here  on  sandy  Long 
Island  I  work  in  a  little  ground  lime¬ 
stone  to  sweeten  the  normally  acid  soil. 
Incidentally,  I  plant  the  perennial 
baby’s-breath  in  the  same  part  of  the 
border,  because  it  too  likes  lime.  Wood 
ashes  are  fine,  both  for  fertilizing  and 
for  neutralizing  the  soil.  Delphiniums 
are  heavy  feeders  and  need  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  fertilizer.  Plenty  of  well  rotted 
manure  forked  in  as  soon  as  growth 
sta^  is  excellent.  If  a  manure  mulch 
SV8®  Used  for  winter  cover,  this  would 
take  care  of  that  application. 

A  highly  concentrated  fertilizer,  such 
as  15-30-15,  is  suggested  for  this  early 
spring  feeding  if  the  manure  is  not 
available.  One  to  2  pounds  per  1000 
square  feet  of  surface  would  be  enough. 
Then  two  applications  of  liquid  fer¬ 
tilizer  high  in  nitrogen  can  be  given 
about  the  middle  of  May  and  when  the 
spike  begins  to  form.  One  pound  of 
this  highly  nitrogenous  fertilizer 
(about  46%)  to  50  gallons  of  water  is 
about  right.  A  third  application  of 
the  liquid  might  be  given  after  the 
flowering  season  is  over  and  the  stems 
are  cut  back,  but  none  after  August 
1st,  as  tender  fall  growth  is  not  to  be 
encouraged. 

Delphiniums  require  plenty  of  water- 
ifig',  especially  when  actively  growing 
and  up  to  the  time  the  spike  begins  to 
open.  The  necessary  water  and  extra 
fertilizer  will  produce  much  larger 


^  relie/ — your  gonna  quit 

f  job  at  the  glue  factory!” — ^Judge. 


flowers  than  if  left  to  the  customary 
spring  application  alone. 

As  soon  as  the  new  “transplants” 
show  active  growth,  a  spraying  with 
bordeaux  will  help  to  guarantee  against 
black  spot,  a  leaf  disease  very  trouble¬ 
some  to  delphiniums.  Then  in  the  fall, 
a  spray  of  mercuric  chloride,  1-2000, 
ought  to  put  on  the  finishing  touches 
towards  controlling  this  particular 
disease. 


Look  Your  Best 

{Continued  from  Page  24) 
avoid  are:  1.  A  too  youthful  haircut 
which  is  rmsuitable  for  her  age;  2.  fuz¬ 
zy  tight  little  waves  that  emphasize 
fine  wrinkles;  3.  knobs  and  knots  on 
top  of  her  head  or  above  the  neckline; 
4.  hair  combed  severely  back  from  face 
and  ears.  If  you  wear  your  hair,  waved, 
don’t  make  the  mistake  of  having  too 
definite  a  wave.  This  hardens  the  face 
instead  of  softening  it.  The  most  be¬ 
coming  kind  is  a  wide  flat  wave  that 
does  not  start  too  near  the  scalp,  and 
is  combed  loosely  back  from  the  face. 
The  drooping  hair  line  is  not  youthful, 
as  the  flatness  over  the  ears  ages  al¬ 
most  any  face.  Lightness  of  effect  is 
the  best  rule.  For  example,  it  adds 
charm  to  the  pug-nose  face,  whereas 
severity  and  flatness  tend  to  give  a 
dull,  prim  effect. 

The  long  bob,  which  many  women 
still  favor,  should  be  pinned  in  a  soft 
roll  or  knot.  Straggly  or  loose  curls 
make  round  shoulders  or  bad  posture 
more  noticeable,  and  they  give  an  im- 
dignified,  ill-groomed  appearance  to  the 
wearer,  unless  she  is  in  her  teens.  If 
the  hair  is  worn  in  a  short  bob,  the 
natural  line  of  the  hair  at  the  back 
should  be  kept. 

Hair  “Pointers” 

1.  Severe  cases  of  dandruff  require  a 
doctor’s  advice,  because  often  it  comes 
from  poor  health.  Dandruff  is  contag¬ 
ious  and  is  the  main  cause  of  baldness. 
It  should  not  be  neglected,  for  it  can 
be  cured  in  its  early  forms. 

2.  Permanent  waves,  when  properly 
given,  will  not  injure  healthy  hair. 
While  called  “permanent,”  they  usual¬ 
ly  grow  out  in  about  4  months.  Not 
later  than  two  weeks  after  having  one, 
the  hair  should  have  an  oil  treatment, 
followed  the  next  day  by  a  shampoo. 
Permanents  should  be  avoided  .by  any 
woman  who  has  the  least  sign  of  a  na¬ 
tural  wave,  or  who  looks  well  with 
straight  hair. 

3.  Most  hair  dyes  and  bleaches  harm 
the  scalp,  for  after  a  few  applications 
the  hair  usually  becomes  dry  and  life¬ 
less.  Commercial  dyes  which  contain 
cyanide  of  potash  or  lead  may  even 
cause  severe  inflammation  or  lead  pois¬ 
oning  in  the  latter  case.  Absorption  of 
aniline  dyes  may  affect  the  general 
health,  causing  sleeplessness,  dizziness, 
stomach  upsets,  diarrhea,  and  poor 
eyesight.  In  fact,  several  cases  of  death 
following  their  use  have  been  reported. 
Vegetable  dyes  are  the  least  likely  to 
harm  the  health,  but  they  make  the 
hair  dry  and  brittle. 

4.  For  falling  hair,  try  massaging 
the  scalp  and  oil  shampoos.  If  the  con¬ 
dition  does  not  improve,  see  a  doctor. 
Certain  beauty  shops  give  a  special 
shampoo,  which  includes  massaging  of 
the  scalp,  drying  the  hair  by  hand,  ap¬ 
plication  of  tonic  and  salve,  and  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  keeping  the  hair  in  good 
condition. 

5.  To  help  remove  the  yellow  tint 
from  grey  hair,  dissolve  laundry  Chalk 
Blueing  or  hairdresser’s  French  Blue¬ 
ing  in  the  last  rinse  water  of  a  sham¬ 
poo.  Use  in  same  amount  as  in  blueing 
white  clothes. 
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electric  switch — the  Gas  Engine 
Speed  Queen  starts  with  an  easy  step 
or  two  on  the  foot  starter  —  and  away 
it  purrs  —  smoothly,  quietly,  without 
vibration. 

No  other  washer  gives  you  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  found  in  the  Speed  Queen. 
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via  S.S.  OCTORARA  S.S.  JUNIATA 

NATURE’S  ROUTE  TO  AND  FROM  THE  WEST 


A  Great  Lakes  cruise  has  glam¬ 
our.  Heighten  that  glamour 
with  modern  ship  luxury  and 
you  begin  to  get  the  meaning  of 
a  Great  Lakes  Transit  cruise.  For 
the  Great  Lakes  Transit  Corpora¬ 
tion  offers  you  the  cruise  hits  of 
1936.  Only  the  comfort  and  the 
luxury  of  the  superbly  appointed 
S.  S.  OCTORARA  or  the  S.  S. 
JUNIATA  can  give  you  the  full 
measure  of  superlative  joy  that 
abounds  in  an  inland  cruise.  De¬ 
cide  now  to  combine  this  luxury 
with  t.ae  picturesque  grandeur 
for  which  the  2230  mile  route 
through  the  Great  Lakes  is  fa¬ 
mous  and  for  eight  days  this 
summer  you  will  have  LIVEID 
.  .  .  .  a  guest  of  a  world  re¬ 
nowned  host,  The  Great  Lakes 
Transit  Corporation. 

Include  the  Great  Lakes  in  your 
vacation  plans.  Your  agent  can 
easily  arrange  for  your  entire 
passage  with  convenient  railway 
connections. 


FOR  RESERVATIONS  CON¬ 
SULT  YOUR  TRAVEL  OR 
RAILWAY  AGENT  — NO  ONE 
CAN  SERVE  YOU  BETTER 

GREAT  LAKES  TRANSIT  CORPORATION 

J.  F.  Condon,  Passenger  Traffic  Mgr. 
120  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo  (Niagara  Falls)  Cleveland  Detroit 
Mackinac  Island  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Houghton  Duluth 

Automobiles  Carried  Between  All  Ports. 
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HERE  IS  ANOTHER  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  The  Little  Big-Heart  TALES 


When  the  Committeeman 
Came  Into  School 


This  happened  during  my  first  sum¬ 
mer  at  the  old  squire’s  in  Maine 
and  the  first  tijme  that  I  was  ever  in 
the  old  schoolhouse  down  by  the  forks 
of  the  road  on  the  way  to  the  Comers. 
If  it  had  not  been  very  rainy  and  wet  I 
should  not  have  been  at  school  that 
day,  for  at  that  time  boys  twelve  years 
old  were  expected  to  work  on  the  farm 
in  the  smnmer  and  to  get  their  school¬ 
ing  in  the  winter.  The  summer  school 
was  for  girls  and  little  boys  who  were 
not  large  enough  to  wield  a  hoe  or  a 
pitchfork.  Summer  schools  began  on 
the  first  Monday  in  Jime  and  were  in¬ 
variably  in  charge  of  schoolmistresses; 
schoolmasters  were  for  the  winter 
schools. 

The  school  in  the  old  squire’s  district 
was  taught  that  season  by  Miss  Dolly 
Emmons,  who  boarded  with  us.  She 
was  a  droll  young  lady,  fond  of  joking 
with  the  old  squire. 

We  were  to  have  hoed  corn  that  day, 
but  one  of  those  sudden  south  rains, 
common  in  Maine  during  the  early 
summer,  had  come  up,  and  at  school 
time  it  waa  pouring  copiously. 

“My  son,’’  the  old  squire  said  to  me 
in  his  kindly,  humorous  way,  “you  may 
as  well  go  to  school  today  and  see  how 
you  like  the  looks  of  our  rustic  temple 
of  education.” 

So  I  went  off  to  school.  They  gave 
me  a  seat  with  another  boy  of  about  my 
own  age,  named  Edgar  Wilbur,  who 
also  had  come  because  it  was  a  rainy 
day. 

As  was  often  the  case  with  those 
south  rains,  the  weather  soon  cleared; 
indeed,  by  eleven  o’clock  the  sun  had 
come  out  very  hot.  Hoeing  afield  would 
be  sultry  work ;  and  since  the  old  squire 
had  said  that  I  might  go  to  school  for 
the  day,  I  decided  to  avail  myself  of 
the  letter  of  his  permission  and  remain 
imtil  school  was  dismissed. 

By  one  o’clock  it  had  g^rown  hotter 
still.  The  schoolhouse  door  and  all  the 
windows  were  open  wide;  and  for  some 
time  after  school  was  called  to  order 
after  recess  the  schoolmistress,  loath 
to  begin  hearing  classes,  sat  and  fanned 
herself.  The  smaller  pupils  were  soon 
begging  for  water.  Miss  Emmons  ask¬ 
ed  Edgar  and  me  to  get  a  pailful  from 
a  spring  not  far  away. 

We  had  dipped  up  the  water  and  were 
on  our  way  back  when,  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance,  we  saw  a  very  stout  man  coming 
along  the  road  on  foot.  He  had  on  an 
old,  black,  crumpled  alpaca  coat  and 
striped  nankeen  trousers,  and  was 
barefoot;  he  held  a  worn  leghorn  hat 
in  his  hand,  with  which  he  fanned  him¬ 
self  as  he  limped  slowly  along  under 
the  burning  June  sun.  Hastening  in 
with  our  water,  I  told  Miss  Emmons 
that  a  straggler  was  coming  toward 
the  schoolhouse  and  that,  from  the  way 
he  was  looking  at  it,  I  guessed  he 
meant  to  come  in. 

Miss  Emmons  went  to  the  door,  and 
after  a  glance  at  the  approaching  figure 
turned  and  said: 

“That’s  the  school  committeeman.  He 
is  coming  to  visit  the  school.  Now, 
children,  you  must  take  your  books  and 
all  do  your  very  best.  He  will  ask  you 
questions.  You  must  answer  as  well 
as  you  can  and  speak  up  loud  and 
plain,  so  that  he  can  hear.” 

By  that  time  the  stout  man  was  at 
the  open  door,  which  he  completely 
filled. 

“Good  afternoon,  schoolma’am!  Good 
afternoon,  little  folks!”  he  said  in  a 
deep,  booming,  kindly  voice. 

“I  have  come  to  see  how  you  are 
getting  on,”  he  continued  as  Miss  Em¬ 
mons  set  out  her  teacher’s  chair  for 
him.  Stepping  softly  on  his  great  bare 


feet,  he  followed  her  across  the  room, 
“Um-m-m,  but  it’s  warm  this  after¬ 
noon!”  he  rumbled,  and  placed  the  chair 
by  the  open  window  in  a  cool,  shaded 
part  of  the  room. 

Carefully  settling  himself  in  the 
chair,  he  tipped  it  back  against  the 
wall.  It  creaked  and  cracked,  and  I 
expected  to  see  it  go  down  under  that 
mountain  of  a  man.  He  slowly  raised 
first  one  huge  bare  foot  and  then  the 
other  and  rested  it  on  the  front  rungs. 

Edgar,  my  seat  mate  for  the  day, 
cast  a  wondering  glance  at  me,  but  we 
both  quickly  looked  another  way,  for 
we  were  afraid  that  we  might  laugh. 
We  felt  that  the  schoolmistress  was 
amused  also,  although  she  preserved  a 


By  C.  A.  STEPHENS 


countenance  wholly  demure.  At  that 
moment  she  was  saying  politely  that,  as 
several  of  the  little  ones  were  thirsty, 
she  would  ask  our  official  caller  to  ex¬ 
cuse  them  for  a  few  minutes  before  he 
called  out  the  classes,  until  water  could 
be  passed. 

But  even  as  we  waited  for  the  ordeal 
of  classes,  a  gentle  sound  like  the 
breath  of  a  zephyr  among  the  leaves  of 
the  oak  tree  behind  the  house  came  to 
our  ears.  Immediately  a  deeper  gust 
stirred  the  air,  followed  suddenly  by  a 
prolonged  and  raucous  snort! 

In  astonishment  every  young  eye  was 
bent  on  our  portly  visitor.  Could  it 
be?  Yes,  it  was!  His  head  was  back 
against  the  wall;  his  eyes  were  closed. 
His  thick  lips  fell  apart,  and  a  big  tooth 
showed  ominously.  Presently  another 
snort  resounded,  which  almost  waked 
him;  he  started  and  the  chair  shook  and 
creaked,  but  he  drowsed  again.  Now 
he  was  fully  launched  on  his  nap,  and 
the  whole  room  throbbed  to  the  diapa¬ 
son  of  such  a  snore  as  only  a  big  man 
in  an  uncomfortable  position  can  emit. 

Amazed  that  such  a  thing  could  be, 
we  looked  in  consternation  at  our 
teacher.  There  was  a  twinkle  in  her 
eyes  and  the  corners  of  her  mouth  were 
twitching,  but  otherwise  she  preserved 
a  severe  countenance.  Then,  as  a  snore 
reverberated  even  louder  than  any  that 
had  gone  before,  she  rose  softly,  glanc- 
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A  Child^s  Thoughts  in  a  Garden 

When  God  had  hung  the  sky  so  blue 
And  made  the  earth  and  oceans  too, 
I’m  sure  He  quite  enjoyed  the  hours 
When  He  could  sit  designing  fiowers. 
Perhaps  ’twas  such  a  pleasant  task 
He  thought  it  would  be  kind  to  ask 
The  cherubims  and  seraphims 
To  come  and  share  the  joy  with  Him, 
And  told  the  lady  angels,  too. 

To  fold  their  wings  and  watch  them  do. 
Of  course  I’m  sure  God  made  the  rose 
And  lily  and  grand  fiowers  like  those. 
And  grown  up  angels,  hollyhocks. 

So  graceful  on  their  slender  stalks, 
The  pansy  sweet,  the  poppy  bold. 

The  primrose  and  the  marigold. 

But  last  God  let  the  littlest  tots 
Plan  out  the  wee  forget-me-nots. 

— Mrs.  Laura  E.  Bishop, 
R.D.  1,  Maryland,  N.  T. 


ed  round  and  put  a  finger  to  her  lips. 
Moving  softly  on  tiptoe  from  bench  to 
bench,  she  whispered  a  word  to  each 
pupil.  One  at  a  time  we  rose  and  mov¬ 
ed  cautiously  to  the  open  door.  With¬ 
in  three  minutes  the  room  was  emptied, 
and  we  all  stood  in  a  wondering  group 
outside. 

“Sh!  sh!  Don’t  disturb  him,”  the 
mistress  whispered.  “Well  take  a  little 
recess.” 

She  listened  a  moment  to  the  pan¬ 
demonium  within  and,  as  an  after¬ 
thought,  stole  to  the  door  and,  entering 
stealthily,  drew  down  all  the  curtains 
of  the  little  windows  except  the  one 
nearest  the  sleeper’s  head.  As  she 
came  out,  she  closed  the  door  gently 
behind  her;  then  she  led  the  way  with 
her  whole  flock  to  the  shade  of  a  great 
sugar  maple  that  stood  a  hundred  yards 
or  more  from  the  schoolhouse. 

Here,  in  the  grateful  shade  of  the 
tree,  we  all  sat  down  to  wait  and  watch. 
For  my  own  part,  I  felt  in  no  little 
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IN  ALL  my  life  we’ve  never  had  a 
time  when  seed  corn  was  so  bad, 
I’ve  worked  away  with  test  on  test 
to  sort  the  poorest  from  the  best.  A 
lot  of  it  had  no  life  left,  it’s  gone 
and  I  am  quite  bereft,  and  even 
that  that  shows  a  sprout  ain’t  very 
rugged,  strong  or  stout.  I  shelled 
the  best  ears  off  the  cob  and  started 
on  the  endless  job  of  sortin’  all  that 
corn  by  hand;  ‘twould  be  an  insult 
to  my  land,  to  plant  corn  in  it  that 
won’t  grow,  or  mebbe  every  other 
row  would  have  vitality  enough  to 
start  right  in  and  do  its  stuff.  I’m 
just  appreciatin’  now  that  even 
though  you  disk  and  plow  and  fer¬ 
tilize  and  tend  your  soil,  you  won’t 
git  nothing  from  your  toil  unless 
your  seed  is  full  of  pep,  so  it  will 
git  right  out  and  step. 

I’ve  learned  my  lesson,  and  next 
fall,  I’ll  never  hesitate  at  all,  but 
pick  my  seed  corn  ere  the  frost  has 
struck  it  and  its  life  is  lost.  I’ll 
hang  it  round  the  kitchen  fire  at 
risk  of  Jane  Mirandy’s  ire,  and  dry 
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it  out  so  zero  days  can  come  and  go  and  never  phase  that  corn,  when  ii. 
and  dry  ’twill  stand  a  lot  and  never  die.  The  trouble  with  us  hurnans  is, 
to  put  things  off,  gee  whiz,  in  fall  we  seldom  look  ahead  to  spring,  whe 
corn  may  be  dead,  nor  stop  to  think  a  day’s  work  then  is  worth  \ 
when  the  cold  has  come  and  taken  toll,  and  left  us  farmers  in  the  ^ 

no  first-class  seed  to  plant,  and  then  we’re  sorry,  but  we  can’t  turn  oaca 
time,  and  so  we  rue  the  work  we  should  but  didn’t  do ! 
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Two  top  photos  show 
typical  dirt  roads  — 
dusty  in  summer, 
frequently  impassable 
in  wet  weather. 


UNSTABLE  ROADS 


doubt  as  to  the  outcome  of  our  esca¬ 
pade.  The  committeeman  slept  on,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  flight  of  time. 

Still  he  did  not  wake,  and  we  waited 
on  while  the  boys  blew  squeakily  on 
grass  blades  between  their  lips  and 
the  girls  braided  one  another’s  hair. 
The  time  seemed  endless.  Yet  Miss 
Emmons  laughed  and  seemed  to  be  en¬ 
joying  every  moment.  As  four  o’clock 
approached,  she  sat  with  her  watch  in 
her  hand. 

“As  soon  as  it’s  four,”  she  said,  “we’ll 
all  go  home.  School  is  dismissed  then. 
He  will  And  us  gone;  what  a  joke  it 
will  be!” 

She  glanced  at  her  watch  again. 
“Only  two  minutes  more.  Let’s  all  get 
over  the  fence  into  the  road,  to  be  ready 
to  go.” 

Before  we  were  over  the  fence,  how¬ 
ever,  a  sudden  clatter  resounded  inside 
the  schoolhouse.  I  thought  the  chair 
had  given  way;  but  a  moment  later  one 
of  the  window  curtains  flew  up,  and 
the  broad  red  face  of  the  committee¬ 
man  appeared  in  the  aperture. 

“Come  back!  Come  back!”  he  boom¬ 
ed  as  he  caught  sight  of  us  in  the  road. 
“I  haven’t  heard  your  classes!” 

As  Miss  Emmons  shamefacedly  led 
the  way  to  the  door,  it  was  plain  to  see 
that  she  was  a  good  deal  disappointed. 
The  committeeman  met  us  benignly. 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!”  he  roared.  “Come 
right  back.  I  guess  I  must  have  drop¬ 
ped  asleep.” 

“I  think  perhaps  you  did,”  Miss  Em¬ 
mons  said  as  we  filed  to  our  seats. 

“Yes,  .yes,  I  must  have,”  he  declar¬ 
ed.  “I’m  sorry.  It  was  an  accident — 
the  heat,  I  think.  I  apologize.  Now 
we’H  get  to  work.” 

“But  it  is  four  o’clock,”  Miss  Em¬ 
mons  said. 

“No?  Impossible!  So  late?  Why,  I 
really  was  asleep!  Why  did  you  not 
wake  me?” 

“I  did  not  like  to  break  your  rest.” 

The  committeeman  regarded  her 
keenly.  Then  he  began  to  smile  until 
all  his  broad,  ruddy  face  was  wrinkled 
in  good-natured  lines. 

“I  see!  I  see!  Ha,  ha,  ha!”  he  boom¬ 
ed  again.  “You  didn’t  wake  me.  And 
you  drew  the  curtains!  My  dear  young 
lady,  it  is  borne  in  upon  me  that  you 
enjoy  a  joke!  So  do  I.  And  there’s  go¬ 
ing  to  be  another,”  he  continued,  glanc¬ 
ing  round  at  us  with  a  droll  little 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  “Call  the  classes, 
please  —  the  reading  classes  first,  then 
the  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar 
and  history.” 

First  the  class  in  the  fourth  reader 
recited,  then  the  class  in  the  third  and 
the  class  in  the  second,  and  afterwards 
the  httle  primer  pupils  took  their  places 
and  read  at  length.  The  committee¬ 
man  commented,  asked  questions  and 
took  the  greatest  pains  with  each  pupil. 

Next  came  the  arithmetic  classes, 
with  interminable  examples  at  the 
blackboard;  to  finish  he  had  us  sing  the 
multiplication  table  in  concert,  joining 
in,  himself,  with  a  fine  bass. 

After  that  came  geography,  with 
questions  by  the  score  and  long  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  poles  and  of  latitude 
and  longitude.  Two  classes  in  gram- 
uiar  followed,  with  very  practical  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  cases  of  nouns  and  the 
moods  and  tenses  of  verbs.  Repeatedly 
he  sent  us  to  the  board  to  write  out 
sentences,  some  of  which  I  remember 
to  this  day,  they  were  so  helpful. 

By  that  time,  however,  it  was  seven 
o’clock.  The  committeeman  had  been 
hearing  classes  for  three  hours.  But 
still  the  examination  went  on  with  no 
of  abatement.  The  class  in  his¬ 
tory  was  called,  and  that  evidently  was 
our  examiner’s  stronghold.  He  began 
with  Columbus  and  the  discovery  of 

merica  and  made  clean  work  down  to 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Never  did  a 
class  get  such  a  thorough  combing-out 
hy  that  time  it  was  eight  o’clock, 
twilight  deepened,  and  the  old 


committeeman  stopped  suddenly.  “My 
stars!”  he  cried.  “Why,  I  do  believe 
it  is  nearly  night!  My  dear  yoimg  lady, 
I  apologize  again,  for  keeping  you  af¬ 
ter  school!  But  that  is  what  you  do, 
isn’t,  it,  when  your  pupils  misbehave 
and  don’t  get  their  lessons?  Ha,  ha, 
ha!” 

With  twinkling  eyes,  he  shook  hands 
with  Miss  Emmons,  and  then  with 
every  one  of  us,  and  said  good  night. 
“I  shall  come  and  see  you  again  at  the 
end  of  school,”  he  promised  as  he 
ambled  softly  away  on  his  great  bare 
feet. 

On  the  way  home  Miss  Emmons  said 
little.  She  had  had  her  laugh  earlier 
in  the  afternoon;  but  the  old  commit¬ 
teeman  had  laughed  last  and  loudest. 
Dusk  had  fallen  when  we  got  home. 
Supper  had  been  kept  waiting  for  us. 

“Why,  DoUy!”  the  old  squire  cried — 


they  joked  so  much  that  he  had  come 
to  address  her  quite  familiarly.  “Why, 
Dolly,  did  you  have  to  keep  them  all 
after  school  tonight?” 

“No,  sir,”  she  replied  quietly.  “The 
committeeman  visited  us.  He  stayed 
rather  late.” 

“I  should  say  he  did!”  said  the  old 
,  squire. 

Miss  Emmons  vouchsafed  no  further 
information;  but  the  next  day,  as  we 
were  hoeing  com  out  in  the  fleld,  the 
old  squire  asked  me  how  the  commit¬ 
teeman  had  come  to  detain  us  so  long. 
Before  I  flnished  the  account  of  what 
had  happened  at  the  schoolhouse,  the 
old  sqxxire  burst  out  laughing. 

Afterwards,  all  through  the  next  row, 
the  old  gentleman  told  me  what  an  ex¬ 
cellent  man  Dr.  Mason  was  and  what 
pains  he  took  with  the  schools.  “You 
may  think  him  a  little  queer  in  his 


ways,”  the  old  gentleman  said,  “but 
that  is  merely  external.  In  his  youth 
he  was  flnely  educated,  and  he  is  one 
of  the  most  worthy  men  who  have  set¬ 
tled  in  our  county.” 

“What  makes  him  go  barefoot?”  I 
asked. 

“Well,  my  son,  that  is  one  of  Dr.  Ma¬ 
son’s  peculiar  ways,”  he  old  squire  re¬ 
plied,  smiling.  “He  thinks  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  feet  to  go  bare  three 
months  every  year.  He  believes  our 
feet  are  too  much  shut  up  in  leather, 
and  that  if  we  would  go  barefoot  in 
summer  we’d  not  have  cold  feet  in 
winter.” 

After  that,  whenever  Miss  Emrpons 
came  home  from  school  at  night  a  little 
later  than  usual,  the  old  squire  would 
glance  roguishly  at  her  and  say,  “Well, 
Dolly,  did  the  committeeman  pay  you 
another  visit  today?” 


BOULEVARDS 


Stabilized  road  at  | 
Sydney,  Me.  Smooth,  j? 
firm  and  dustless  the  Iv 
year-round.  f-; 


Spreading  and  com¬ 
pacting  of  this  stabil¬ 
ized  mixture  makes  an 
all-weather  surface. 


YOU  can’t  make  good  bread  just  by  stirring  up 
hit-and-miss  quantities  of  ingredients.  Flour 
particles  have  to  be  in  measured  quantity  and  of 
proper  size;  you  must  be  exact  in  measuring  other 
ingredients  and  in  putting  them  together. 

Building  soil  roads  is  like  making  bread— the  secret 
lies  in  proper  ingredients  properly  proportioned  and 
mixed  and  correctly  put  together.  The  new  science 
of  soil  stabilization  enables  you  to  build  a  highway 
at  low  cost  that  is  good  all  year  round  and  lasts  for 
years,  because  it  gives  you  a  known  formula  and  a 
known  method  of  putting  it  together. 

Most  road  builders  have  all  necessary  ingredients 
near  by.  Sometimes  even  the  poorest  dirt  road  has 
all  of  the  necessary  materials  in  it  and  is  a  poor  dirt 
road  only  because  it  has  too  much  of  one  soil  frac¬ 
tion  or  another  and  lacks  the  moisture-binding  of 
calcium  chloride. 

Government,  highway  and  industrial  laboratories 
have  finally  put  this  science  of  soil  stabilization  into 
formula  and  method  so  exact  that  all-weather, 
hard-surface  roads  can  be  built  almost  anywhere 
for  little  more  than  an  inferior  gravel  highway. 
These  fine  roads,  stabilized  with  binder  soils  and 


calcium  chloride,  are  dustless  all  year  roxmd.  Let 
us  send  you  full  information  on  how  to  build  these 
stabilized  roads,  either  locally  or  as  W.  P.  A.  projects. 
The  low-cost  stabilized  soil  road  is  admirably  suited 
to  get  the  highest  value  from  W.  P.  A.  work. 

If  you  do  not  build  stabilized  roads,  let  us  tell  you 
how  to  economically  dustproof  gravel  and  stone 
roads  with  a  surface  treatment  of  calcium  chloride. 

Calcium  Chloride- Association 

The  Dow  Chemical  Company  .....  Midland,  Michigan 
Michigan  Alkali  Company  .  .  60  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 

Solvay  Sales  Corporation  ...  40  Rector  St.,  New  York  City 

The  Columbia  Alkali  Corporation . Barberton,  Ohio 


CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 
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•  The  name  General  Electric  on  an  electric 
appliance  is  your  definite  assurance  of 
dependable  performance  at  lowest  cost. 
General  Electric  maintains  the  greatest 
electrical  research  laboratories  in  the  world 
and  General  Electric  products  are  always 
years  ahead— in  all  ways. 


General  Electric  REFRIGERATORS 


G-E  Milk  and  Cream  Cool¬ 
ing  Equipment  is  unequalled 
for  dependable  year-after¬ 
year  performance  and  oper¬ 
ating  economy.  It  pays  for 
itself  over  and  over  in  money 
saved  and  extra  profits 
earned.  A  complete  line  of 
wet  storage,  dry  storage  and 
bottle  storage  equipment 
for  every  size  dairy  farm. 


MEROW  BROTHERS, 
Utde  Valley,  N.  Y. 


FRANK  W.  WOLF,  INC, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FLOYD  F.  SMITH, 
LyndonviUe,  N.  Y. 


AVON  ELECTRIC  CORP., 
Avon,  N.  Y. 


MORRIS  HARDWARE  CORP., 
38  Main  Street,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


have  the  world  famous 
sealed -in -steel 

THRIFT-UNIT 


It  gives  double  the  cold  and  now 
uses  even  less  current  than  ever.  The 
only  refrigerator  mechanism  with 
forced-feed  lubrication  and  oil  cool¬ 
ing.  These  exclusive  G-E  features 
mean  longer  life  and  lower  operating 
cost.  All-steel  cabinets  in  Monitor 
Top,  Flatop  and  Liftop  models. 


General  Electric  RANGES 

G-E  Hi -Speed  Calrod  heating 
’  units  make  electric  cookery 

FASTER  and  CHEAPER 


Both  surface  and  oven  G-E  Hi-Speed 
Calrod  heating  units  are  hermetical¬ 
ly  sealed  and  practically  indestruc¬ 
tible.  A  dozen  G-E  Range  models 
to  select  from— all  sizes,  all  prices. 


General  Electric  MILK  COOLERS 


Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


1  WROTE  this  page  for  a  great  many 
issues  of  the  paper  before  I  tumbled 
to  the  fact  that  its  readers  farm  under 
a  very  wide  variety  of  soil  and  cli¬ 
matic  conditions.  For  this  reason,  the 
date  at  which  we  sow  spring  grain  at 
Sunnygables,  begin  to  harvest  the  first 
cutting  of  alfalfa,  or  put  our  cattle  into 
winter  quarters  doesn’t  have  much  sig¬ 
nificance.  To  a  reader  on  a  Vermont 
hill  farm  we  may  seem  to  be  doing 
something  very  early,  while  a  reader 
in  south  Jersey  will  wonder  why  we 
are  so  late  about  it. 

Longer  Grass  Season 
Be  that  as  it  may,  we  report  that  on 
April  29th  we  turned  our  cattle  out  on 
one  of  our  improved  pastures.  The 
grazing  was  so  good  that  they  immedi¬ 
ately  refused  to  eat  any  more  hay  or 
ensilage.  Granting  that  the  date 
doesn’t  mean  a  thing,  we  still  can  make 
a  point  of  real  significance.  On  April 
29th,  while  we  had  really  abundant 
grass  on  those  pastures  which  in  previ¬ 
ous  years  we  have  improved  and  man¬ 
aged,  on  our  unimproved,  unmanaged 
pastures  there  was  no  grazing  at  all. 

From  three  years  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  improving  pastures,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  northeastern  farmers  can 
advance  the  date  when  they  turn  out 
their  cattle  by  at  least  one  full  week. 
*  *  * 

Saves  Labor 

Rather  to  my  surprise,  I  have  not 
heard  from  any  poultrymen  who  have 
had  experience  with  raising  pullets  en¬ 
tirely  in  confinement-  Now  that  we  have 
warm,  Sunshiny,  spring  weather,  I  am 
finding  it  a  bit  hard  to  persist  in  my  de¬ 
termination  not  to  put  my  3  months  old 
pullets  on  range.  It  seems  a  bit  unnatur¬ 
al  to  keep  them  housed  up.  Whenever  I 


find  myself  weakening,  however,  I  have 
but  to  think  how  much  less  labor  it  is 
taking  to  handle  them  in  a  house  equip¬ 
ped  with  rimning  water,  than  it  would 
be  to  take  care  of  them  on  range. 

So  far,  not  to  exceed  a  half  dozen 
birds  have  gone  down  with  paralysis. 
Since  we  are  just  entering  the  period, 
however,  when  in  our  experience  we 
lose  the  most  birds  from  paralysis,  I 
am  not  drawing  any  conclusions. 

Has  any  reader  of  this  page  success¬ 
fully  reared  pullets  entirely  in  confine¬ 
ment  over  a  period  of  years? 

*  *  * 

Breeding  for  Fall  Lambs 

Another  practice  in  which  we  have 
had  no  experience  at  Sunnygables  is 
that  of  breeding  a  flock  of  grade  Dorset 
ewes  for  fall  lambs.  Most  of  our  ewes 
are  cross-bred  Dorset-Merinos.  We  are 
using  two  pure  bred  South  Down  rams 
on  50  of  them.  We  are  turning  the 
ewes  out  during  the  day  and  running 
them  in  a  yard  with  the  rams  at  night. 
So  far  only  a  few  of  the  ewes  have 
bred.  If  any  practical  sheep  man  can 
give  us  any  ideas  on  how  better  to 
manage  this  flock  of  ewes,  hi;S  sugges¬ 
tions  will  be  appreciated. 

Mentioning  the  South  Down  rams  re¬ 
minds  me  of  the  fun  the  boys  are  hav¬ 
ing  with  one  of  ours.  He  is  a  very 
short-legged,  very  smoothly  built  fel¬ 
low.  At  ^rst  glance,  he  looks  to  weigh 
not  much  over  100  pounds  —  actually, 
he  weighs  nearer  200  pounds.  The  fun 
the  boys  have  been  having  is  to  man¬ 
euver  a  stranger  into  a  position  where 
they  can  ask  him  to  “please  pick  up  that 
ram  and  set  him  over  in  that  pen.’’  The 
boys  get  a  great  laugh  out  of  seeing  the 
fellow  struggle  to  pick  up  200  pounds, 
or  thereabouts,  when  he  thought  he  was 
picking  up  about  half  that  weight. 


A  CROSS-BRED  STEER 


I 


The  sire  of  this  steer  was  a  pure 
bred  Guernsey  buU.  His  dam  was  a  pure 
bred  Angus  heifer  which  was  23  months 
old  when  he  was  dropped-  When  the 
picture  was  taken,  the  steer  was  ap¬ 
proximately  1  year  and  9  months  old. 
He  is  one  of  two  similar  cross-breds — ' 
the  other  is  a  heifer — which  we  have 
raised  at  Sunnygables,  not  in  an  attempt 
to  experiment  with  cross-breeding  but 
rather  as  a  result  of  a  poor  fence. 

'This  steer,  along  with  7  pure  bred 
Angus  half-brothers,  was  sold  off  grrass 
to  the  Department  of  Animal  Husband¬ 
ly  at  Cornell  University  last  fall.  The 
bunch  of  steers  was  fed  out  by  Cornell. 


'This  is  what  Dr.  R.  B.  Hmman,  who 
is  in  charge  of  meat  investigatioins  a 
Cornell,  reports  to  me  about  this  par- 
ticular  steer : 

“He  weighed  940  pounds  after  9° 
days  on  full  feed,  during  which  he  av¬ 
eraged  to  gain  just  2  pounds  a  day- 
When  killed,  he  graded  ‘medium’. 

“Your  pure  bred  Angus  steers,  whicb 
were  finished  with  him,  gained 
25  per  cent  more  rapidly  and  gra 
‘good’  to  ‘choice.’  ’’ 

Dr.  Hinman  has  promised  to  give  me 
the  cutting  yields  and  pictures  of  ® 
cuts  from  this  steer,  and  I’ll  show  © 
to  you  some  time  this  spring. 


Ajnerican  Agrriculturist,  May  9,  1936 
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_  MEMBER 

American 


Protective 
Service  Bureau 

Conducted  by  H.  L.  COSLINE 

$25.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  oay  $25.00  for 
evidence  leading  to  the  arre.st,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at  least  30  days 
of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the  premises 
an  A.MKRICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Subscriber  who  has  Protective  Service  Kureau 
Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim  for 
the  rervard  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  datesOf  conviction.  Reward 
does  NOT  apply  to  conviction  for  theft. 

•Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Rureau  is  confined  to  our  Subscribers  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  include  obligations 
Iretween  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  (i  montlis  old)  :  and  any  in- 
ciuiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  mak¬ 
ing.  Address  all  letters  to  Service  Rureau,  American  Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Ithaca.  N.  A. 


Ancestors  Come  High ! 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  en¬ 
closed  letter  which  recently  came  to  my 
daughter? 

Enclosed  in  the  letter  was  an  appli¬ 
cation  reading: 

Accepting  the  Society’s  invitation  'l  de¬ 
sire  to  be  enrolled  aa  a  descendant  of 
One  or  more  of  the 
Barons  for  the  Magna 
Charta.  in  full  paid  per¬ 
petual  membership  for 
which  I  am  enclosing  a 
check  for  One  hundred 
dollars,  drawn  to  the 
order  of  the  NATIONAL 
SOCIETY  MAGNA 
CHARTA  DAMES. 

The  letter  to  our  subscriber  which 
accompanied  the  application,  was  a 
mimeographed  letter  indicating  that  it 
had  been  sent  out  wholesale  to  a  large 
number  of  prospects.  It  starts  out: 

As  we  have  been  assured  of  your  lineal 
descent  from  at  least  one  of  the  Barons 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  act  upon 
your  name,  which  as  you  know  has  been 
proposed  for  membership  in  the  National 
Society  of  Magna  Charta  Dames. 

Nothing  was  said  as  to  the  purpose 
of  the  organization  or  the  consequent 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  members. 
Some  may  feel  that  their  vanity  will 
be  benefitted  to  the  amount  of  $100.00 
by  such  membership,  but  I  doubt 
whether  any  of  our  subscribers  will  be 
benefitted  to  the  amount  of  $100.00 
by  such  membership.  If  you  really 
want  to  belong  perhaps  the  society 
could  find  a  Baron  somewhere  among 
your  ancestors. 


Buy  on  Merit 

The  Hollywood  Studio  Stores  claim  to 
sell  rugs  made  with  their  outfit  that  sells 
for  $9.75,  I  can’t  afford  to  spend  that 
much  monev  unless  I  am  sure  they  will 
do  it. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  no  firm  can 
make  absolute  guarantee  to  purchase 
under  these  conditions.  Neither  should 
they  be  expected  to  do  so,  because  the 
work  done  by  a  particular  individual 
might  be  entirely  unsatisfactory.  Long 
experience  is  back  of  the  advice  to  pur¬ 
chase  equipment  on  merit  without  re¬ 
gard  to  buy-back  agreements.  A  good 
way  to  check  on  company  is  to  ask  for 
names  of  people  nearby  who  are  doing 
work  for  them.  There  should  be  some¬ 
one  within  driving  distance  whom  you 
could  see  and  whose  experience  you 
could  check. 

*  *  * 

Refuse  to  Bite 

^In  the  November  23  issue,  we  wam- 
00  against  the  Temple  Airways  Bu¬ 
reau.  On  March  16  the  Post  Office 
Department  issued  a  fraud  order 
against  the  company  and  J.  B.  Momsen, 
barring  them  from  further  use  of  the 
mails.  A  free  pamphlet  i.ssued  by  the 
•  S.  War  Department  contained  more 
information  about  flying  than  sold  by 
Momsen  for  $1.00. 

^^'^'^^rnment  is  to  be  commended  for 
orts  to  protect  citizens  but  surest 
ay  for  individuals  is  to  refuse  to  bite! 
pparently  information  offered  by  In- 
Airway  Bureau  is  similar 
0  that  offered  by  Momsen. 

*  ♦  sc 

Plausible  Bait 

expense  of  compiling  the 
can  tifk  ^^a^i’octions  telling  you  how  you 
and  Qi  ”  y°ur  spare  time  into  actual  cash, 
ers  idi^°  keep  out  the  curiosity  seek- 
wasiB  undesirables  who  will  only 

of  require  the  payment 

when  A.  small  investment  surely 

you  consider  that  you  may  soon 


be  in  a  position  to  make  from  $10.00  to 
$25.00  weekly !  A  moneyback  guarantee  is 
enclosed  with  this  letter  so  that  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  amount  of 
money  you  may  earn  through  this  fasci¬ 
nating  Circular  Mailing  Service,  after  you 
followed  our  instructions,  we  will  refund 
your  dollar.” 

The  subscriber  who  sent  the  letter 
containing  the  above  paragraph  said 
that  if  this  company  wa^  not  reliable 
he  would  like  us  to  send  him  the  names 
of  some  concerns  that  were,  for  whom 
he  could  address  envelopes  in  his  spare 
time. 

The  line  about  requesting  $1.00  is  a 
good  one.  Investing  $1.00  in  order  to 
earn  $25.00  per  week  sounds  too  good 
to  be  true,  and  that  is  just  what  it  is. 
Like  all  other  home  work  schemes,  this 
one  is  interested  in  getting  as  many 
dollars  as  possible. 

The  guarantee  sounds  convincing,  but 
remember  that  it  is  no  better  than  the 
company  making  it,  which  in  this  case 
is  exactly  nothing.  We  wish  that  we 
could  convince  our  subscribers  that 
there  are  no  reliable  home  work 
schemes.  It  would  save  them  many  a 
dollar  bill,  and  much  disappointment. 

^ 

Home  Work  Firm  On  Rocks 

Weisenburg  and  Wagner  of  New 
York  City  are  out  of  business.  They 
formerly  conducted  a 
homework  scheme  send¬ 
ing  out  yam  to  be  knit¬ 
ted  into  various  articles 
and  so  far  as  we  can 
determine,  tried  to  do 
business  on  a  fair  basis. 
We  have  received  sev¬ 
eral  complaints  against 
them,  some  of  which  we  have  been  able 
to  settle.  They  executed  an  assign¬ 
ment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  and 
creditors  will  receive  a  small  dividend. 

This  occurence  strengthens  our  belief 
that  any  homework  company  that  tries 
to  be  honest  is  likely  to  go  on  the 
rocks.  However,  the  vast  majority  of 
homework  companies  do  not  pretend  to 
be  honest  but  require  a  fee  of  $1.00  for 
goods  worth  fifty  cents  or  less. 

^  * 

To  Coach  or  Not  to  Coach 

Last  November  we  made  a  contract  with 
the  Community  Players  Service,  295  Hun¬ 
tington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.,  to  put  on 
a  play  December  5th  and  6th.  Then  about 
ten  days  before  time  to  put  on  the  play, 
they  sent  a  telegram  saying  they  could 
not  send  a  director  suitable  for  the  work 
at  that  time,  and  wished  to  put  it  on 
about  the  20th  of  December.  We  wired 
back  and  told  them  that  there  were 
Christmas  exercises  all  over  town  and 
we  could  not  put  it  on  then,  and  to  please 
refund  the  money.  In  a  return  wire,  they 
would  not  refund  the  money  until  we  had 
put  on  the  play.  They  said,  also,  that  they 
would  send  a  director  immediately  and  to 
be  ready  to  cooperate  with  her.  We  have 
seen  no  director  or  heard  from  them 
since.  There  were  several  towns  signed  up 
to  have  plays  about  the  same  time,  but 
have  not  had  them,  or  received  their 
money  back.  We  should  like  to  have  you 
get  in  touch  with  them,  and  see  if  you 
can  get  our  money.  We  had  to  borrow  it 
in  the  first  place  and  of  course,  there  is 
interest  to  pay  on  it.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  raise  much  money  and  see  no 
way  to  pay  this  back  unless  they  return 
it. 

This  is  one  of  several  letters  expres¬ 
sing  dissatisfactions  of  a  similar  na¬ 
ture,  and  we  are  giving  it  expression 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  In  a 
similar  case  we  secured  a  refund  only 
after  extended  correspondence.  Many 
community  organizations  stage  very 
successful  plays  without  outside  coach¬ 
ing.  Some  colleges  of  agriculture  have 
helpful  suggestions  which  cost  nothing. 


•  The  Maytag  flushes  out  the  most  stub¬ 
born  dirt  in  quick  time  by  water  action 
alone — a  tubful  every  two  to  seven  min 
utes.  There  is  no  rubbing  or  scrubbing 
to  wear  the  fabric.  All  the  clothes  last 
longer  when  washed  the  Maytag  way. 
Investigate  the  one-piece,  cast-aluminum 
tub,  the  Gyratator  washing  action,  orig¬ 
inated  by  Maytag,  and  the  many  other 
Maytag  advantages. 

GASOLINE  OR  ELECTRIC  POWER 
The  Maytag  Gasoline  Multi-Motor  is 
a  simple,  compact,  dependable  engine 
built  for  the  woman  to  operate.  It  is  only 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Maytag  is  the 
favorite  farm  washer.  •  See  the  nearest 

dealer.  Ask  about  the  easy  payment  plan. 
F-lO-36 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  MANUFACTURERS 
FOUNDED  1893  •  NEWTON,  IOWA 
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It  Profits  a  Farmer  to  take 
a  Ryl  Vacation  Trip!” 


No  one  needs  a  vacation  more 
than  a  farmer.  Why  don’t  you 
plan  to  take  one  of  the  special 
trips  for  farmers  now  being 
arranged  ? 

The  New  York  Central  Sys¬ 
tem  has  been  cooperating  for 
several  years  with  farm  publi¬ 
cations  and  organizations  in 
the  promotion  of  farm  tours. 
Thousands  of  people,  many  of 
them  going  year  after  year,  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  service. 

At  really  small  expense, 
you  get  a  priceless  return  in  en¬ 
joyment  and  pleasure.  You 
travel  without  worry  or  care. 
You  see  new  things.  Visit  new 


places.  Enjoy  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  congenial  people.  Learn 
something  about  the  agriculture 
of  other  states.  You  will  return 
home  rested  and  refreshed. 

This  summer  the  people  in 
New  York  and  New  England 
can  see  Alaska,  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  Mt.  Rainier  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest  on  one  of 
these  tours.  The  price  is  attrac¬ 
tively  low  —  a  travel  bargain 
which  should  not  be  overlooked. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  free  booklet  describing 
this  splendid  tour. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  SYSTEM 

’  Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.Y.  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 

La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 


i 

\f  You're  i 

__  ^  Send  Your  Old  and  New  Address  to 

Agriculturist, 

J  s,  f  , 
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•  »  a  1000  pound 
hogshead  of 
leaf  tobacco 


Two  Radio  Entertainments 
a  Week 

WEDNESDAY,  9  P.  M.  (E.  D.T.) 

LILY  PONS 

with  Kosfelanetz  Concert  Orchestra  and  Chorus 

FRIDAY,  10  P.  M.  (E.  D.T.) 
KOSTELANETZ  45  PIECE  DANCE  ORCHESTRA 
with  Kay  Thompson  and  Ray  Heatherton 
and  the  Rhythm  Singers 

COLUMBIA  NETWORK 


LiSGgiT  &  Myers  Tobacxo  Go* 


going  on 

here 

, . .  whafs  happening 
in  these  40  houses 


-^tlie  curing  and  ageing  of  leaf 
tobacco,  that’s  what’s  going  on. 

Thousands  of  hogsheads  of  mild 
ripe  tobacco  are  under  these  roofs 
...just  lying  here  ageing  and  sweet¬ 
ening  and  mellowing  for  Chester¬ 
field  cigarettes. 

hike  Rip  Van  Winkle,  they 
sleep — the  tobaccos  getting 
'mellower  and  milder  for  the 
cigarette  that  Satisfies, 


BOUND  VOLS 


Are  F arm  AV omen  Happier 
Than  Their  Grandmothers? 


THIS  PICTURE  of  cows 
and  a  milkmaid,  fifth  in 
our  monthly  series  of  old- 
time  farm  scenes,  carries 
me  back  to  childhood  days 
and  memories  of  Mother  helping  to  milk- 
in  a  large  dairy.  The  milk  was  carried 
across  the  barnyard,  up  some  steps  that  led 
over  the  barnyard  fence  instead  of  through 
it,  and  then  down  the  outside  hatchway  in¬ 
to  the  cellar  of  our  house  where  the  cream 
was  raised.  In  addition  to  doing  all  of  the 
housework  for  Father,  a  hired  man,  and  a 
family  of  four  children,  Mother  personally 
raised  the  cream  from  the  milk  of  a  large 
dairy  and  made  the  butter.  Thousands  of 
young  people  on  the  farms  now  have  never 
even  seen  one  of  those  old-fashioned  long 
pans  for  raising  cream. 


By  EDITOR  ED 

Ever  since  those  long-ago  days  when  I 
watched  Mother  working  from  daylight  to 
dark,  I  have  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  farm  woman  would  not  have  to 
work  so  hard,  when  she  would  have  more 
time  for  those  things  close  to  a  woman’s 
heart  and  which  mean  happiness  to  herself 
and  her  family.  I  think  one  of  the  finest 
things  that  has  happened  in  country  life  in 
my  own  time  is  the  marked  improvement 


in  the  circumstances  of 
most  farmers,  so  that  the 
woman  of  the  family  is 
no  longer  forced  to  do 
heavy  outdoor  work  in 
addition  to  her  regular  household  duties. 

Mother’s  case  was  typical  of  thousands 
of  other  farm  women  who  were  forced  to 
do  heavy  outdoor  work,  through  no  fault 
whatever  of  their  husbands  but  because 
farm  prices  were  so  ruinously  low  that  the 
woman’s  labor  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
help  provide  a  living.  Many  women,  of 
course,  enjoy  working  outdoors  and  still  do 
it  today,  but  there  used  to  be  too  many  in¬ 
stances  where  the  woman  did  her  full  share 
of  the  milking  in  the  morning  and  after 
supper,  besides  getting  breakfast,  doing  the 
housework  afterwards,  {Turn  to  Page  25) 


Read  “Lilacs  on  Hill  Roads”  by  “Rym”  Berry  on  Page  23 
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I  know  I  can  always 
count  on  my  F ord  V-8 


Got  Power  and  Comfort  and 
Economy. .  and  the  Stuff  It  Takes 
to  Stand  Up**... 


ONE  of  the  big  things  folks 
like  about  the  Ford  V-8 
is  its  downright  dependability. 
They  know  they  can  trust  their 
Fords  to  take  them  places  and 
bring  them  back  — quickly  and 
safely  at  low  cost.  And  they  like 
the  way  the  Ford  V-8  stays  on 
the  road  and  out  of  the  shop. 

They  also  know  that  today’s 
Ford  V-8  gives  them  more 
value  for  every  dollar  they  in¬ 
vest.  From  its  V-8  engine  to  its 
Centerpoise  Ride  and  safety- 
engineered  chassis  the  Ford  V-8 
is  a  succession  of  features  that 
can’t  be  duplicated  in  any  car 
within  hundreds  of  dollars  of 
Ford’s  low  price. 

Check  these  statements  for 
yourself.  Ask  your  neighbors 
who  own  Ford  V-8’s.  Then  ask 
your  Ford  Dealer  for  a  car  to 
try— and  size  it  up  on  the  road. 


F0RDV8 


Every  FORD  V-8  Gives 
You  These  Extra  Values 
at  No  Extra  Cost 

•  The  Only  V-8  Engine  in  any 
car  under  $1645. 

•  Centerpoise  Ride,  combined 
with  double  acting  shock  absorb¬ 
ers. 

•  Safety  Glass  all  around,  with 
clear  vision  ventilation. 

•  Super  Safety  Brakes  — with 
more  braking  area  per  pound  of 
car  weight  than  any  car  under 
$3195. 

•  Free  Action  on  all  4  wheels— 
with  extra  safety  of  a  rigid  front 
axle. 

•  Precision  engineering  which 
permits  driving  at  normal  speeds 
from  the  day  you  take  delivery. 


Terms  as  low  as  $25  a  month,  after  down 
payment,  under  new  UCC  per  cent  a 
month  plans.  Prices  $510  and  up,  F.  O.  B. 
Detroit,  Including  Safety  Glass  through¬ 
out  In  every  body  type  at  no  extra  cost. 
Standard  accessory  group  extra. 


AUTHORIZED  FORD  DEALERS 


Johnny’s  Dad  Has  a  Job 


T  OTS  of  things  have  been  happening 
-L/  to  eleven-year-old  Johnny  Stein- 
hrugger,  since  we  published  his  picture 
and  letters  in  our  April  25th  issue.  He 
writes  us  that  thanks  to  the  generosity 
of  several  new  friends  whom  he  has 
made  through  American  Agriculturist, 
his  chicks  are  assured  of  three  square 
meals  a  day.  Another  big  piece  of 
news  from  him  is  that  his  dad  has  a 
job  driving  a  fruit  truck.  There  is 
some  bad  news,  too; 

“Listen,  Ed,”  he  wrote  us,  “I  saw 
such  a  terable  tradigy  from  my 
school  window.  I  thank  God  even  to 
be  alive.  Down  at  the  foot  of  the 
school  hill  is  a  swell  chicken  lady 
and  every  morning  she  stands  at  the 
gate  and  says  Hi  Johnny  how  is  the 
4-H  Club  chicken  farm?  Well  yes¬ 
terday  I  took  off  my  hat  and  called 
to  her  and  of  course  we  had  to  talk 
chicken  like  always.  I  told  her  I  had 
one  what  walk  like  he  has  the  jit¬ 
ters,  all  wobly  like.  She  says  Gee 
Johnny  I  got  one  too.  So  I  walked 
over  and  looked  in  her  summer 
kitchen  and  boy  what  little  beutys 
them  chickens  was,  150  of  them.  I 
stood  till  the  last  bell  for  school 
rung,  then  I  scooted  up  the  hill  and 
as  I  reached  the  top  I  turned,  and, 
God,  where  the  chickens  were  was 
horible  flames.  The  little  cripple 
chicken  was  the  only  one  she  saved, 
cause  she  picked  it  up  to  show  it  to 
me  and  she  still  had  it  in  her  hand 
when  the  stove  exploded.” 

Johnny’s  next  letter,  on  April  28th, 
is  brimming  over  with  joy: 

“Dear  Ed,”  he  says,  “some  eligant 
people  from  Pauling  came  to  see  me 
Sunday.  They  read  about  me  in  your 
paper  and  guess  what  Ed?  He 
knows  you.  Them  ladies  was  so  nice 
I  couldn’t  say  a  word.  I  kept  think- 
in  about  being  in  Sunday  School 
with  sneakers  on  and  what  must 
they  think.  They  gave  me  a  swell 
box  of  chocolates  and  a  dollar  and 
some  pictures.  He  kept  asking  me 
if  I  like  cows.  I  think  he  was  a 
doctar.  The  lady  called  him  Dr. 
Some  little  boy  named  Budie  sent  me 
25c,  and  a  man  who  signed  his  name 
a  brother  of  Christ  sent  a  dollar. 
Ever  since  I  started  I  wanted  ducks 
and  turkeys  and  so  I  took'  that  $2 
and  25c  and  sent  for  baby  ducklings. 

“Dad  went  to  work  this  morning 
on  a  fruit  truck.  He  ordy  gets  $12 
a  week  but  gee  wait  till  my  chickens 
and  ducks  start  to  lay.  We’ll  have 
lots,  and  say  Ed,  I  got  a  little  beuty 
all  picked  out  for  the  4-H  man.  I’m 
only  a  kid  but  I  no  a  winner  cause 
she  has  all  her  feathers,  so  many 
long  fluffy  ones  that  go  clear  down 
to  her  feet.  Her  feet  are  small  and 
pink.  Her  eyes  are  brite  and  is  she 
proud,  that  doctor  said  they  was  a 
fine  bunch  for  such  young  ones.  See 
they  aint  2  mos.  old  till  Sat.  Mom 
is  helping  me  make  a  eligant  fence 
out  of  orange  box  slats,  and  I’m 
goner  paint  it  white  and  put  flowers 
in  front.  Truly  Johnny. 


Guess  what!  just  got  more  letters, 
$3.00  check,  50c,  and  10c,  and  a  bag 
of  grit  for  chickens.  Oh  Ed  you 
made  this  come  I  hope  God  makes 
you  the  happiest  man  in  the  world.” 

The  same  day  that  we  got  this  letter 
from  Johnny,  we  received  several  about 
Johnny  from  persons  who  had  never 
seen  him.  One  of  these  contained  a 
generous  check  and  said: 

“The  picture  and  letter  of  Johnny 
Steinbrugger  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  ‘A. A.’  has  touched  a  responsive 
chord  in  my  heart  to  help  Johnny 
feed  those  86  chickens  that  he  is 
raising,  and  I  am  enclosing  my  check 
for  $5.00,  which  please  pass  on  to 
him  to  help  him  pay  his  feed  bill, 
and  I  hope  he  will  win  the  prize  in 
the  4-H  Club,  with  his  chickens. 

“And  I  also  hope  that  his  confi¬ 
dence  and  faith  in  his  God  will  never 
be  less  than  what  it  is  at  present. 
Yours  sincerely,  J.  G.  P.,  Wallkill, 
N.  Y.” 

We  sent  Mr.  P’s  letter  (which  we 
think  is  one  of  the  nicest  letters  we  ever 
got)  and  check  off  to  Johnny,  and  this 
morning  Johnny  writes  us: 

“Dear  Ed,  gosh  what  a  shock  I 
got  when  I  come  home  from  school. 
Gee  I  cant  fail  now.  I  got  100  lbs. 
growing  mash,  100  of  scratch  feed 
with  the  money  sent  me.  I  got  the 
baby  ducklings  today,  11  of  the  dar¬ 
lings.  Gee  Ed  did  you  ever  want  to 
stay  out  of  school  just  one  afternoon 
and  watch  chicks  chase  bugs  and  the 
ducklings  swim?  I  wanted  to  to¬ 
day  but  I  didn’t,  cause  I  got  thinking 
mabe  the  4-H  man  would  show  up 
and  I’d  miss  him.  Honest,  Ed,  I  al¬ 
most  got  a  farm  now  aint  I?  85 
chicks,  11  ducklings,  and  a  gray 
bunny.  I  -was  thinking  mabe  if  I  sold 
the  broilers  and  put  the  money  away 
some  day  I  would  have  enugh  to  buy 
a  hefer  calf.  Aint  that  what  they 
call  startin  at  the  bottom  ?  Course 
its  hard  to  pick  out  the  pullets  yet 
but  mabe  the  4-H  man  will  help  me. 

“I  wish  you  could  hear  the  noise 
the  chicks  made.  Gee  they  raised 
the  dickens  when  I  brought  the  duck¬ 
lings.  They  couldn’t  make  out  just 
what  they  was.  When  I  went  to 
Hillsdale  school,  we  used  to  sing  a 
song  bout  old  McDonnell  had  a  farm 
with  a  duck  duck  here  and  a  chick 
chick  there.  Now  Ill  chang'e  it  to 
little  Johnny  had  a  farm. 

“Keep  praying  terable  hard  any 
how  Ed  bout  this  bqing  my  last  op¬ 
eration.  Gee  I  don’t  want  to  spend 
the  whole  vacation  in  bed,  and  say 
Ed  lots  of  times  I  can’t  walk  when 
I  come  out,  but  if  I  should  have  to 
use  a  wheel  chair  it  wouldn’t  stop 
me  at  the  Fair,  would  it?  I  only 
need  to  use  one  bout  4  weeks.  Then 
I’m  good  as  anything  you  bet.  Mom 
and  dad  could  get  the  chickens  there 
and  I  could  feed  them  even  from  a 
wheel  chair.  My  heart  beats  a  mile 
a  minute  thinking  bout  the  old  hos¬ 
pital.  So  long  Ed,  if  I  may  I  want 
to  call  you  my  best  pal  ever. 

truly  Johnny.” 


“I  had  to  do  something.  I  ran  short  of  milk  last  trip.” — JUDGE. 
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Herd-Improver  or 


Co  w-F  reshener  ? 


J 


By  E.  S.  HARRISON 


Valor’s  Faithful,  granddaughter  of  Mixter 
Faithful  and  dam  of  Foremost  Prediction. 


A  young  hull  not  proven  but  with  wonderful  backing  —  Foremost 
Prediction,  son  of  Valor’s  Faithful  and  great-grandson  of 
Mixter  Faithful.  A  young  bull  backed  by  the  cows  whose 
pictures  are  on  this  page  can  scarcely  fail  to  make  good. 


Bulls  fall  into  two  general  classes; 

herd-improvers  and  cow-fresheners.  When 
we  look  at  the  average  production  of  dairy  cow  s 
in  the  United  States,  it  appears  that  we  have 
kept  a  lot  more  cow  fresheners  than  we  have 
herd  improvers ! 

When  we  buy  a  car  or  any  other  article,  we 
expect  to  pay  for  quality.  The  same  principle  ap¬ 
plies  to  buying  bulls.  A  good  bull  is  much  more 
important  in  the  development  of  a  herd  than  any 
single  female  and  yet  dairymen  are  often  willing 
to  spend  several  times  as  much  money  for  a  cow 
as  they  are  for  a  herd  sire.  Some  dairymen  feel, 
because  they  have  just  a  common  herd,  that  they 
do  not  need  a  very  good  bull.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  It  is  certain  that  if  one 
uses  a  poor  bull  on  poor  cows,  there  will  be  no 
herd  improvement ;  daughters  will  average  no 
better  than  their  dams  and  they  may  be  poorer. 
Do  not  worry  about  getting  a  bull  that  is  too 
good  for  your  herd;  worry  about  buying  one 
that  is  not  good  enough. 


important ;  his  ability  is  measured  by  the 
daughters  he  has  sired. 

It  is  necessary  to  give  careful  consideration  to 
the  bull’s  health  and  physical  condition.  The  ser¬ 
vice  record  of  a  bull  during  the  past  year  is  the 
best  measure  of  his  value  as  a  breeding  bull.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  how  pleasing  a  bull’s  daughters  are, 
he  is  a  poor  buy  if  a  large  number  of  services  are 
required  for  each  pregnancy.  Before  you  buy  an 
old  bull,  have  an  experienced  veterinarian  give 

him  a  complete  ex¬ 
amination. 

The  number  of 
proven  sires  on  the 
market  is  small  and 
the  price  of  a  good 
one  puts  him  beyond 
the  pocketbooks  of 
many  dairymen. 
While  the  selection  of 
a  young,  untried  and 
unproven  bull  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  chance 
or  risk,  it  is  a  gamble 
that  must  be  taken. 
No  matter  how 
thoroughly  w  e  are 
sold  on  the  proven 


Mixter  Faithful  when  17  years  of  age.  Owned  by 
Emmadine  Farms,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y .,  she  is 
my  idea  of  a  great  proven  cow.  As  a  two  year  old 
she  produced  745  pounds  of  fat.  She  was  grand 
champion  at  the  Sesquicentennial  in  1926  and 
dam  of  15  offspring,  one  of  which  is  May  Royal’s 
Majesty,  sire  of  Valor’s  Faithful.  (See  picture). 


No  one  has  been  able 
to  find  a  rule  that  will 
guarantee  success  in  the 
breeding  of  cattle.  Even 
the  best  breeders  have 
occasional  failures  and 
disappointments.  But  the 
man  wLo  studies  his 
business  and  who  has  a 
real  breeding  program 

will  have  disappointments  reduced  to  a  minimum 
and  may  expect  definite  progress  generation  after 
generation. 

The  true  value  of  a  bull  cannot  be  established 
until  his  daughters  have  come  into  production  and 
can  be  compared  with  their  dams  on  the  basis  of 
both  type  and  production.  Therefore,  the  most 
valuable  bull  is  one  that  has  already  demonstrat¬ 
ed  his  ability  as  a  herd-improver. 

Even  so,  the  selection  of  a  proven  bull  is  not 
a  simple  task.  Proven  sires  are  not  equally  val¬ 
uable  and  it  is  necessary  to  study  all  available 
facts  about  a  bull’s  transmitting  ability.  A  bull 
that  will  raise  the  average  production  in  a  herd 
of  poor  producers  may  prove  disappointing  when 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  superior  herd.  Avoid  bulls 
with  some  good  daughters  but  just  as  many  poor 

ones  and  make  sure  that  the  daughters  whose  re-  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

cords  are  better  than  their  dams  are  not  a  picked  ly  not  great  until  they  have  demonstrated  that 

they  can  reproduce  as  w'ell  as  produce. 

Foremost  Prediction,  pictured  on  this  page. 


sire,  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  no  bull  can  be  proven  until  he  has  been 
selected  and  tried.  Therefore,  the  problem  for 
most  of  us  is  how  to  select  a  young  bull  that  will 
prove  to  be  a  herd-improver  rather  than  just  a 
cow-freshener. 

The  only  basis  upon  which  a  young  bull  can  be 
selected  is  the  performance  of  closely  related  ani¬ 
mals.  If  we  study  the  breeding  of  most  superior 
sires,  we  will  find  that  they  carry  the  blood  of 
great  proven  families.  Likewise,  a  similar  study 
of  the  breeding  of  most  poor  sires  shows  little 
reason  for  expecting  them  to  be  successful. 

The  families  of  females  back  of  a  bull  are  the 
most  important  considerations  in  the  selection 
of  a  young  bull.  Many  bulls  have  been  selected 
simply  because  the  dam  made  a  big  record, 
without  giving  attention  to  the  records  of  all 
closely  related  cows.  A  family  of  cows  are  real- 


FayroyaU  Hilda — another  granddaughter  of  Mixter  Faithful. 


group,  with  all  the  poor  ones  left  out. 

Handsome  Is  As  Handsome  Does 

Because  type  is  closely  associated  with  produc¬ 
tion  and  long  life  or  lasting  quality,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  look  critically  at  the  type  of  a  bull’s 
daughters.  The  type  of  the  bull  himself  is  not  so 


illustrates  the  kind  of  a  young  bull  to  pick.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  cows  closely  related  to  him  is  uni¬ 
formly  good  and,  as  shown  by  pictures  of  close 
relatives  on  this  page,  their  type  leaves  little  to 
be  desired. 
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For  Those  Who  Can  Work  and  Won’t 

E  are  entirely  sympathetic,  as  is  every  de¬ 
cent  citizen,  with  the  principle  that  all 
worthy  unemployed  must  be  cared  for.  No  one 
should  go  hungry.  We  insist,  however,  that  un¬ 
employment  gives  no  one  special  rights.  Who  is 
running  this  country  anyway?  Is  it  the  radicals, 
the  communists,  in  many  cases  leading  these  un¬ 
employed,  or  the  substantial  citizens  who  believe 
in  America’s  institutions  and  insist  that  govern¬ 
ment  owes  no  one  a  living,  only  the  right  to  make 
a  living? 

And  right  on  that  point,  the  ten  or  twelve  mil¬ 
lion  reported  to  be  unemployed  is  grossly  over¬ 
stated.  Thousands  of  young  people  report  them¬ 
selves  without  work,  but  they  are  going  to  school, 
or  the  girls  are  helping  mother.  They  might  like 
a  good  paying  job,  but  are  not  suffering.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  men  state  that  they  are  unemployed  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  in  the  kind  of  a  job  they  want. 
Millions  of  others,  and  this  is  zvhere  the  danger 
is,  have  lost  all  ambition  to  tvork  and  have  be¬ 
come  imbued  with  the  idea  of  their  God-given 
right  to  hand-outs  and  part-time  government  jobs. 
Without  any  reflection  on  the  millions  who  would 
like  to  work  and  cannot,  we  maintain  that  there 
are  other  millions  who.  wont  work  unless  they 
have  to — a  lazy,  shiftless  lot.  And  it  is  about  time 
that  the  substantial  thinking  people  who  still  be¬ 
lieve  that  their  bread  should  come  only  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows,  should  set  the  rule  that  those 
who  can  work  and  won’t  should  try  getting  along 
without  eating  the  bread  that  the  rest  of  us  have 
to  earn. 

Thousands  of  farmers  would  employ  more 
help  this  year  but  with  the  high  government  dole 
and  work-relief  payments  and  workman’s  psy¬ 
chology  being  what  they  are,  try  and  get  that 
labor  at  any  reasonable  price  which  the  farmer 
can  pay ! 

Why  Western  Poultrymen  Get 
Our  Markets 

HE  difference  between  what  producers  in 
the  State  of  Washington  receive  for  eggs  and 
New  York  City  wholesale  price  is  8  cents  a  dozen. 
In  spite  of  that  large  spread,  15  per  eent  of  the 


IV/TRS.  EIXEN  HOLMES,  of  Waterville,  N. 

Y.,  who  sent  us  the  picture,  writes  us :  “All 
of  us  were  born  on  a  farm  in  Kent,  England, 
and  we  came  to  America  in  1882  with  our  mother 
and  father,  Solomon  and  Mary  Ann  Excell.  All 
my  brothers  have  been  farmers  at  some  time  and 
my  sisters  and  I  lived  on  farms.  Besides  the  ten 
of  us  accounted  for  above,  there  were  two  other 
children,  Susan  and  George,  who  died  at  ages  of 
69  and  74  respectively.  At  present,  one  brother  is 


entire  supply  of  New  York  City  eggs  eome  from 
Washington.  Such  a  diff'erence  would  drive  many 
eastern  producers  entirely  out  of  business,  but 
Washington  poultrymen,  in  spite  of  high  costs 
due  to  long  distance  from  markets,  continue  to 
increase  their  business  because  of  their  quality 
pack  and  good  marketing  methods,  made  possible 
chiefly  through  cooperation. 

There  are  those  who  are  worried  about  the 
growth  of  the  poultry  business  in  the  Northeast. 
We  are  not  worried,  because  we  are  sure  that 
eastern  producers  could,  by  following  certain 
principles,  capture  that  15  per  cent  of  the  New 
York  City  market  nov?^-  held  by  eggs  that  come 
away  across  the  continent  from  Washington.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  many  reasons  why 
nearby  produeers  should  supply  all  of  the  nearby 
markets.  We  have  less  poultry  diseases  in  the 
Northeast  than  they  do  in  the  West,  our  climate 
is  excellent,  our  poultrymen  are  skillful  in  pro¬ 
duction.  The  whole  trouble  is  that  eastern  poul¬ 
trymen  are  mere  infants  in  the  marketing  game. 

It  is  absurd,  when  you  think  of  it,  that  an  egg 
produced  3000  miles  away  can  arrive  in  our  east¬ 
ern  markets  in  better  shape  than  one  produced 
within  a  few  hundred  miles.  Eastern  poultrymen’s 
next  job  is  to  remove  that  absurdity ! 

Borax  Cure  for  Cauliflower 
Browning? 

URING  the  last  20  years  the  Catskill  Moun¬ 
tain  district  has  become  famous  for  its  quan¬ 
tity  production  of  high  quality  cauliflower.  For  a 
long  time,  cauliflower  growing  was  a  profitable 
industry  to  farmers,  but  unfortunately  in  recent 
years  it  has  had  a  very  serious  setback  by  a  phy¬ 
siological  disease  which  causes  a  browning  of  the 
curd  of  the  cauliflower.  Although  called  a  disease, 
as  yet  scientists  have  found  no  fungus  or  bacteria 
growth  which  cau.ses  it.  Discoloration  first  ap¬ 
pears  as  small  water-soaked  areas  in  the  stem 
and  in  the  center  and  small  branches  of  the  curd. 
The_  head  is  bitter,  either  raw  or  cooked.  So 
severe  has  the  disease  become  that  a  survey  Of 
150  farms  with  443  acres  of  cauliflower  made  in 
1934  showed  30  per  cent  of  the  crop  ruined. 

One  can  understand,  therefore,  the  enthusiasm 


selling  farm  machinery,  and  five  brothers  are 
living  on  farms  they  own.  All  are  well  and  work 
each  day.  One  brother,  Horace,  was  in  the  World 
War  in  France;  also,  eight  of  our  nephews.  All 
returned  safely.  All  of  our  combined  families 
have  42  children,  43  grandchildren,  and  4  great 
grandchildren.  ,  ^ 

“You  may  also  be  interested  to  know  that  I 
have  nine  sisters-in-law  whose  total  ages  are  61 1 
years.  All  are  my  brothers’  first  wives  and  their 
ages  range  from  83  to  58  years.” 


of  cauliflower  growers  over  what  appears  to  be  a 
simple  remedy  discovered  by  the  Department  of 
Vegetable  Crops  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture.  This  remedy  is  borax.  Experi¬ 
ments  in  the  application  of  borax  at  the  rate  of  5 
pounds  to  the  acre  in  one  application  and  2j/2 
pounds  in  another  in  1934  showed  almost  com¬ 
plete  control  of  cauliflower  affected  with  brown¬ 
ing.  Check  rows  where  borax  was  not  used  were 
severely  affected  by  the  disease.  No  apparent  in¬ 
jury  resulted  from  any  of  the  treatments. 

Experiments  were  continued  this  winter  in  the 
greenhouses  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Ithaca,  using  Delaware  County  soils.  We  had  the 
privilege  of  seeing  the  results  of  these  experi¬ 
ments  at  Ithaca  and  they  were  remarkable. 

Having  been  conducted  only  a  short  time,  the 
results  are  not  completely  conclusive,  but  to  us 
they  are  certainly  enough  so  that  if  we  were 
growing  cauliflower  in  1936  we  would  be  sure  to 
try  the  simple,  inexpensive  safeguard  of  apply¬ 
ing  borax. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  contribution  to 
agriculture  made  by  research  and  education. 

The  Problem  of  Farm  Power 

HETHER  a  farm  is  large  or  small,  power 
is  just  about  the  most  difficulff  problem. 
C)n  our  small  place  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
hire  a  team  this  time  of  year,  so  we  have  bought 
a  small  garden  tractor.  Rut  that  only  partially 
solves  the  problem,  for  the  tractor  does  not  have 
sufficient  power,  and  had  we  got  more  power  the 
tractor  would  have  been  heavy  and  difficult  to 
handle. 

On  the  other  hand,  horses  are  a  worrying  pro¬ 
position.  Most  of  them  come  out  of  the  long 
winter  soft  and  unfit  to  break  quickly  into  the 
heavy  spring  work.  Unless  the  greatest  care  is 
taken,  a  horse  this  time  of  year  develops  harness 
sores,  leg  troubles,  or  digestive  disturbances.  The 
harness,  and  particularly  the  collar,  must  be 
watched  constantly  and  adjusted  to  prevent  sores. 
Right  watering  and  feeding  are  of  the  utmost 
importance.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  water  a  horse 
both  before  and  after  feeding,  not  letting  him 
have  too  much  at  any  one  time  and  especially,  of 
course,  when  he  is  hot.  The  usual  practice  is  to 
give  the  horse  both  hay  and  grain  at  the  same 
time.  He  should  have  plenty  of  time  to  eat,  and 
needs  his  rest  at  noon  just  the  same  as  a  man 
does.  Time  is  well  spent  in  rubbing  down  an  over¬ 
heated  horse. 

When  you  stop  to  remember  that  a  good  heavy 
team  of  horses  is  now  worth  more  than  $500,  you 
see  there  are  reasons  in  addition  to  the  humane 
ones  for  giving  the  horse  the  best  possible  care. 
This  is  the  hardest  time  of  year  for  him. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

VERY  time  I  ride  in  a  New  York  City  taxi 
cab  I  marvel  at  the  hairbreadth  escapes  the 
drivers  have.  A  fifteen-minute  drive  will  bring 
your  heart  into  your  mouth  a  dozen  times.  Yet 
in  years  of  experience  with  cabs  in  New  York 
City,  I  never  saw  one  in  an  accident.  I  suppose 
that  constant  driving  in  crowded  traffic  makes  a 
driver  automatically  a  keen  judge  of  distance  and 
speed. 

Anyway,  they  are  somewhat  different  from  the 
taxi-man  with  whom  an  old  maid  once  rode.  The 
engine  started  with  a  jerk,  the  cab  began  to  race 
madly  along,  just  missing  lamp-posts,  trolly  cars, 
policemen.  Becoming  frightened,  the  old  maid 
rapped  on  the  window  of  the  cab  and  shouted  at 
the  chauffeur,  ‘“Please  be  careful ;  this  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  rode  in  a  taxi.” 

“You’ve  got  nothing  on  me,”  he  shouted  back, 
“this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  drove  one !” 


THE  EXGELL  FAMILY — Nine  Members  —  Total  Ages  638  Years. 


In  this  group  are:  Seated,  left  to 
right,  Ben  Excell,  70;  Mrs.  Ellen 
Excell  Holmes,  67;  James  Excell, 
82;  Harry  Excell  (since  died  at 
age  of  73).  Standing :  John  Ex¬ 
cell,  72;  Albert  Excell,  63;  Wil¬ 
liam  Excell,  60;  and  Solomon  Ex¬ 
cell,  74.  Two  other  members  of 
family  not  in  this  group  are:  Mrs. 
Ann  Excell  Dungey,  84  years,  liv¬ 
ing  in  Kent,  England ;  and  Horace 
Excell,  66  years,  living  in  British 
Columbia,  Vancouver  Island. 
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Soil  building  in 


Says  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station, 
“A  good  pasture  is  one  where  cows 
can  fill  up  in  45  minutes  and  lie  down 
to  chew  their  cuds  for  45  minutes.’* 


two  tons  to  the  acre,  we  suggest  that 
you  do  not  seed  to  alfalfa  this  sum¬ 
mer.  To  be  reasonably  sure  of  suc¬ 
cess,  such  soil  should  have  lime  added 
at  least  six  months  before  the  alfalfa 
is  seeded  and,  even  then,  the  best  way 
is  to  add  half  the  lime  and  plow  it 
under,  with  the  balance  put  on  top  and 
thoroughly  worked  in. 

If  you  do  have  this  high  lime  re¬ 
quirement,  here  is  what  you  can  do. 
Seed  without  a  cover  crop  a  mixture 
of  grass  seed  containing  at  least  40  per 
cent  by  weight  of  legumes.  Included 
in  the  legumes  can  be  some  alfalfa. 
With  favorable  weather  conditions, 
you  should  be  able  to  cut  some  hay  late 
this  summer  and  get  a  nice  meadow 
next  year.  In  general  it  should  be  safe 
to  seed  alfalfa  this  summer  on  soil 
where  the  lime  requirement  is  less  than  two  tons. 

Speaking  of  weed  control,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  plow  land  and  immediately  to  seed  it,  without 
a  nurse  crop,  either  to  alfalfa  or  mixed  grasses 
and  legumes,  but  you  may  have  a  piece  plowed 
either  last  fall  or  early  this  spring  which  you  have 
not  been  able  to  seed  but  where,  by  frequent  cul- 


Everyday 


erms 


Even  though  you  have  decided  not  to 

participate  in  the  soil  conservation  program, 
as  provided  in  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domes¬ 
tic  Allotment  Act,  we  suggest  that  you  fill  out  a 
work  sheet.  Doing  so  does  not  commit  you  in 
any  way  but  leaves  the  door  open  in  case  you 
should  change  your  mind.  Before  long  a  dead 
line  for  filling  out  work  sheets  will  be  set,  but  up 
to  that  time  practices  already  follow^ed  this  year 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  the  approved  soil 
building  practices  of  your  state  can  be  figured  in 
on  this  year’s  program. 

In  northeastern  states,  meetings  were  held  and 
information  given  out  -before  the  soil  building 
practices  were  finally  a])proved  by  Secretary 
Wallace.  As  a  result,  much  work  that  has  al¬ 
ready  been  done  will  help  to  qualify  farmers  for 
payments.  There  is  yet  time  to  do  a  lot  more. 

Imr  information  about  soil  conserving  payments 
see  page  t8  of  the  April  25  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist. 

Broadcasting  Lime  and  Superphosphate 

Even  though  spring  grains  are  already  in  the 
ground,  it  is  possible  to  broadcast  either  lime  or 
superphosphate  or  both  until  the  grain  gets  an 
inch  or  two  high.  Although  regulations  say  that 
lime  and  superphosphate  should  be  applied  be¬ 
fore  or  at  time  of  planting,  it  is  certain  that  that 
regulation  will  be  interpreted  rather  liberally  to 
include  material  put  on  within  a  week  or  two 
after  seeding. 

Either  lime  or  superphosphate  broadcast  on 
spring  grain  that  has  been  seeded  will  give  rela¬ 
tively  little  increase  of  this  year’s  emp;  future 

crops  will  get  the  benefit.  have  been  secured  when  put  in 

Some  men  are  asking  whether  they  must  apply  August, 

ground  limestone  or  whether  hydrated  or  burned  "  d-nnH  nf  alfalfa 

lime  is  just  as  acceptable.  Any  form  of  lime  can  be  .  o  ge  a  _  A 

used,  and  any  carrier  of  phosphorus  or  potash,  choose 

1120  pounds  of  burned  lime  or  1480  pounds  of  hy-  enoug  ^  .niintv  ap-ent  should 
drated  lime  are  equivalent  to  a  ton  of  limestone.  vm^nn  thlsl  •  in 

Equ.va,e„.  .0  A  pounds  of  16  per  cent  super-  be  ab  e  «  h  P  you  on  h.s)  n- 


An  easy  way  to  spread  lime  or  superphosphate 
on  spring  grain  or  pasture  that  is  not  too  hilly. 


Equivalent  to  lOO  pounds  of  50  per  cent  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash  are  any  one  of  the  following: 

83  pounds  of  60  per  cent  muriate  of  potash, 

100  pounds  of  50  per  cent  sulphate  of  potash, 
250  pounds  of  20  per  cent  manure  salts, 

357  pounds  of  14  per  cent  kainit, 

1000  pounds  of  a  5-10-5  fertilizer. 

Alfalfa  Without  a  Nurse  Crop 

If  all  the  spring  grain  on  the  farm  is  in  the 
ground  and  you  decide  that  you  want  to  put  in 
some  alfalfa,  why  not  put  it  m  without  a  nurse 
crop?  In  general,  the  earlier  you  get  it  seeded, 
the  better  the  results  will  be,  although  with  ideal 
conditions  some  excellent  stands 


tivation,  you  have  kept  weeds  under  control. 

Pastures 

Improvement  of  pastures  by  adding  superphos¬ 
phate,  lime  or  seed,  or  various  combinations^  of 
the  three,  is  an  approved  soil  building  practice. 

It  is  now  too  late  to  get 
much  benefit  this  season 
from  superphosphate  or 
lime.  While  it  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  any  time  up  to  De¬ 
cember  I  and  meet  the 
regulations,  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  apply  it  any  time, 
so  the  best  time  to  pick  is 
when  it  will  be  handiest 
for  you.  Put  16  per  cent 
superphosphate  on  any 
growing  crop  when  there 
is  no  dew  so  it  won’t  stick 
to  the  leaves.  Othenvise 
some  burning  might  re¬ 
sult.  There  is  practically 
no  danger  of  burning 
where  granular  phos¬ 
phate  is  used. 

Mulching  Orchards 

Erom  the  practical  point 
of  view,  it  does  not  matter  when  the  mulchirig 
material  is  put  under  apple  trees.  While  it  will 
not  decay  in  time  to  add  any  plant  food  for  this 
year’s  crop,  it  may  benefit  apples  this  year  in 
three  different  ways.  Eirst,  it  may  give  them 
somewhat  better  color  through  a  better  balance 
of  nitrogen  and  carbohydrates.  Second,  it  may 
help  to  reduce  somewhat  the  evaporation  of  mois¬ 
ture  from  the  soil.  Third,  there  will  be  less 
bruising  of  drops. 

To  discourage  mice,  it  is  recommended  that  no 
mulch  be  put  closer  than  two  feet  to  the  trunks 
of  the  trees.  While  there  {Turn  to  Page  9) 


phosphate  are  any  one  of  the  following 
100  pounds  of  32  per  cent  superphosphate, 
160  pounds  of  20  per  cent  superphosphate, 
67  pounds  of  11-48  ammo-phos, 

356  pounds  of  9  per  cent  basic  slag, 

320  pounds  of  a  5-10-5  fertilizer, 

160  pounds  of  a  10-20-10  fertilizer, 

267  pounds  of  a  4-12-5  fertilizer, 

200  pounds  of  a  4-16-4  fertilizer. 


oculate  the  seed  ;  control  weeds  ; 
and  use  a  hardy  variety  such  a% 
Grimm,  Ontario  Variegated  or 
Northern  Grown  Common  alfalfa. 

Avoid  Sour  Land  for  Alfalfa 

If  you  find  that  the  lime  require¬ 
ment  of  your  land  is  as  much  as 


Soil  Building  Payments 


It  is  important  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  that  the  list  of  soil  build¬ 
ing  practices  for  your  state  merely  designates  ways  in  which  you 
can  spend  your  soil  building  allowance.  This  soil  building 
lowance  for  any  farm  is  the  number  of  acres  in  soil  building 
crops  in  1935  multiplied  by  $1.00,  but  to  get  the  money  you  must 
carry  out  one  or  more  of  the  approved  soil  building  practices  on 
a  sufficient  number  of  acres  to  use  up  your  soil  building  allow¬ 
ance.  Fortunately  it  has  been  ruled  that  land  in  vegetables 
where,  some  time  during  the  year  a  two  months  growth  of  cover 
crop  is  plowed  under,  can  be  classified  as  soil  conserving  acres. 
Likewise,  bearing  orchards  in  grass  or  where  a  green  manure 
crop  is  grown  are  classed  as  soil  conserving. 
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This  is  the  mower  that  made  history  in  1935  and  continues  to  make 
it  in  1936.  Its  new  ^^Clip-Cut’^  action  is  10  to  15  per  cent  easier. 
There’s  extra  speed  to  make  the  most  of  good  weather — extra 
speed  to  cover  more  ground  and  to  lay  down  more  hay  in  a  day. 


The  new  ’’CZip-Cut”  bar,  with  more  knife  sections  and  guards, 
starts  cutting  instantly  and  keeps  right  on  cutting  faster  and 
cleaner.  The  new  **Clip-Cui'^  Mower  takes  smaller  "bites”  but 
more  of  them.  Lifetime  gears,  back  of  the  axle,  take  the  weight 
off  the  necks  of  the  horses  and  run  in  oil  in  a  leakproof,  dustproof 
housing. 


With  its  long,  one-piece  axle  and  a  remarkably  rugged  4-Square 


Frame,  the  "CZip-Cwt”  Mower  leads  Oliver’s 
great  line  of  Hay  Tools.  Now  you  can  really 
make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  See  your  Oliver 
Dealer  at  once  or  mail  the  coupon  today. 


LIVER 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  SALES  COMPANY 


Sea  your  Oliver  Dealer  or 
check  and  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  to  Oliver,  1 3  Verona 
St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
1420  Mayflower  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Name _ 

R.  D,. . City 


□  Row  Crop  “70"  Tractor 

□  Standard  Row  Crop  Tractor 

□  1 8-28  or  28-44  Tractor 


□  Mower 

□  Rake 

□  Loader 


□  Thresher 

□  Potato  Planter 

□  Weeder 

AA— 5-23-36 


A^tRlNGENr 

'Arsenate 

OF  LEAD 


\  \  *■ 


•'.V 


years  of  use  under 
critical  observation  has 
convinced  the  Horticul¬ 
turists  of  America  of  its 
15%  to  20%  greater  effi¬ 
ciency .  It  is  now  in  stand- 
ard  use— because  its 
more  effective  control 
is  achieved  at  no  extra 
cost.  Ask  your  Dealer. 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


SPRAYS  AND 
DUSTS 


40  RECTOR  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


GUARANTEED: 


Cvlton  tobacco  Company 


Chewing,  Smoking  or  Cigarette 
Tobacco,  Five  pounds  $1.00. 
Ten  $1.75.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  boi  cigars  Free, 

FaoUCAH. 

■  KENTUCKY. 


Tractor  Replacement  Pcirts, 

average  saving  50%.  Our  48  page  free  catalog  lists 
thousand  parts,  all  makes.  New.  Guaranteed.  IRViNG’S 
TRACTOR  LUG  CO.,  GALESBURG.  ILLiNOIS. 
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OUT  ON  A  LIMB  ..  BY  FRANK  APP 

Stickers  That  Stick 


I 


HAVE  devoted 
considerable  time, 
on  this  page,  to 
the  importance  of 
good  stickers  and 
spreaders.  I  am 
greatly  encourag¬ 
ed  to  find  that 
growers  are  look¬ 
ing  for  better  ma¬ 
terials.  This  will 
encourage  our  re¬ 
search  workers  to  find  the  answer.  It 
will  also  start  the  manufacturers  of 
stickers  and  spreaders  to  look  for  ma¬ 
terials  better  than  those  that  have  been 
offered  us  in  the  past. 

We  have  known  for  some  time  that 
our  combination  of  fish  oil  soap,  sul¬ 
phur  and  bentonite  clay,  with  lead  ar¬ 
senate  and  lime,  woiild  make  an  effec¬ 
tive  uniform  covering,  protecting  both 
the  leaf  and  apple,  that  could  easily  be 
removed  at  harvest  time.  The  deposit 
was  not  too  heavy  to  affect  coloring, 
but  rather  improved  coloring.  Last 
year’s  analysis,  however,  showed  this 
same  combination  gave  better  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  sulphur  as  well  as  the  lead. 
(See  table  below). 

While  I  do  not  think  we  have  the 
final  answer  to  materials  we  wish  to 
use,  we  have  foimd  a  way  to  combine 
the  materials  so  they  will  spread  with 
a  uniform  covering,  requiring  less  spray 
material,  and  adhere  longer  than  any 
othei  combination  I  have  yet  to  find. 
This  same  combination  was  checked 
last  year  by  our  experiment  station, 
with  similar  results. 

Fish  Oil  Soap  Does  Not  Burn 

Up  until  last  year,  all  research  work¬ 
ers  in  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  as  well  as  chemists, 
warned  us  that  fish  oil  soap  would 
free  the  arsenic  and  cause  burning. 
We  started  investigating  this  material 
about  five  years  ago,  until  we  had  satis¬ 
fied  ourselves  there  was  no  danger  of 
burning,  after  which  we  used  it 
throughout  our  entire  spraying  pro¬ 
gram.  Last  year  Dr.  Hough  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  found  that  his  blocks  of  trees, 
sprayed  with  fish  oil  soap,  showed  less 
burning  than  the  blocks  sprayed  with¬ 
out  this  material.  He  also  found  that 
the  foliage  of  the  trees  was  much  bet¬ 
ter.  He  discovered,  when  searching  for 
the  reason,  that  the  salts  in  the  well 
water  used  for  spraying  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  fish  oil  soap  and  lead 
arsenate,  reacted  so  as  to  eliminate  free 
arsenic  and  in  that  manner  avoid  burn¬ 
ing.  Heretofore  our  chemists  used  only 
distilled  water  and  almost  got  some 
free  arsenic  with  fish  oil  soap,  conse¬ 
quently  they  always  told  us  it  would 
bum.  Growers  do  not  have  distilled 
water.  Nevertheless,  it  is  important 


for  each  grower  to  know  the  type  of 
water  he  has,  for  it  may  have  consid¬ 
erable  importance  in  the  selection  of 
his  spray  material. 

Spotty  Crop  Likely 

Low  temperatures  Saturday,  April 
25th,  caused  considerable  damage  in 
some  areas,  both  to  peaches  and  ap¬ 
ples.  Reports  from  the  Mid-west  indi¬ 
cate  a  light  bloom.  Large  apple  crops 
are  usually  followed  with  a  lower  yield¬ 
ing  season.  This  may  mean  spotty 
conditions  and  more  loss  from  disease 
and  insects.  Orchards  situated  on  poor 
locations  and  soils,  or  comprising  un¬ 
desirable  varieties,  shordd  be  eliminat¬ 
ed  from  the  industry. 

I  Failed  to  Buy  an  Apple 

Last  week  I  took  breakfast  at  a 
well  known  hotel  in  Rochester,  the 
center  of  New  York’s  famous  apple  in¬ 
dustry.  I  noticed  “baked  apple’’  on 
the  menu  and  asked  the  waitress  the 
variety.  She  courteously  replied  she 
did  not  know  but  she  would  find  out. 
She  returned  without  the  information 
because  no  one  in  the  hotel  knew  it. 

When  I  order  meat  I  do  not  order 
beef,  but  rather  roast  beef,  sirloin 
steak,  or  some  other  definite  part  of 
the  animal.  When  I  order  baked  ap¬ 
ples  I  do  not  want  Delicious  or  Stay- 
men,  or  some  variety  which  I  know  is 
not  the  proper  kind  to  bake.  There¬ 
fore,  I  did  not  order  baked  apple  for 
my  breakfast,  but  instead  ordered  or¬ 
ange  juice.  I  am  finding  this  same 
thing  applies  to  much  of  our  apple  pie. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  purchase  the 
kind  of  apples  most  desirable  for  the 
place  they  should  have  on  the  menu. 
We  must  work  to  market  our  fruit  as 
well  as  work  to  produce  it. 

The  fruit  industry  interested  in  citrus 
fruits,  bananas,  and  pineapples,  have 
worked  at  the  job  of  marketing  and 
are  in  a  strong  position  today.  They 
have  consistently  expanded  consump¬ 
tion  per  capita,  and  have  taught  the 
public  to  call  for  their  product  at  the 
breakfast  table,  in  the  restaurant,  the 
dining  car,  the  soda  water  fountain, 
and  fruit  stand.  They  have  taught  us 
the  many  forms  in  which  these  fruits 
can  be  used.  They  have  called  into 
their  marketing  program,  the  chemist, 
the  bacteriologist,  the  advertising  ex¬ 
pert,  and  have  cooperated  so  as  to  con¬ 
trol  their  market.  We  fruit  growers 
in  the  East  have  made  some  effort  to 
advertise  fruit.  We  need,  however,  a 
much  more  aggressive  program  and  a 
medium  of  advertising,  if  we  are  to 
hold  our  fruit  markets  against  the  com¬ 
petition  in  the  field.  Our  research 
workers  of  the  institutions  consider 
marketing  a  matter  of  economics.  This 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  job. 


A  COMPARISON  OF  TWO  SPREADING  AND  WETTING  AGENTS 
USED  IN  OUR  ORCHARDS  IN  1935 


Date  of 
Spraying 

Date  of 
Rain 

Date 

Sample 

Analy 

of 

for 

us 

Micrograms  Snlphnr 
per  sq.  in.  Leaf 

Micrograms  Arsenic 
per  sq.  in.  Leaf 

Fish  oil  soap 
&  sulphur  clay 

Aresket  and 
Sulphur 

Fish  oil  Soap 
Sulphur  clay 
Lead  Arsenate 

Aresket  and 
Sulphur 
Lead  Arsen  at 

May  28 

June 

4 

June 

5 

Top 

13.90 

8.68 

19.0 

3.0 

Bottom  45.10 

17.25 

68.0 

13.0 

June  11 

Jime 

11 

Top 

40.02 

86.94 

48.0 

28.0 

Bottom  31.26 

75.13 

60.0 

28.0 

June  11 

June  18 

June 

20 

Top 

21.12, 

5.12 

38.5 

7.0 

19 

Bottom  28.35 

27.80 

68.0 

21.0 

June  23 

June 

26 

Top 

17.63 

47.58 

70.0 

42.0 

Bottom 

50.82 

54.91 

105.0 

46.0 

June  23 

June  28 

July 

5 

Top 

56.31 

29.28 

105.0 

35.0 

29 

Bottom 

73.24 

48.35 

140.0 

70.0 

July  5 

July 

8, 

July 

18 

Top 

19.42 

12.25 

54.0 

16.0 

9, 

16 

Bottom  30.49 

19.64 

88.0 

28.0 

July  5 

July 

8, 

Aug. 

5 

Top 

21.71 

11.40 

38.0 

10.0 

9, 

16 

Bottom 

28.21 

20.38 

63.0 

21-0 

July  5 

Aug. 

21 

Top 

17.63 

7.69 

43.0 

12.0 

Bottom 

15.02 

10.16 

53.0 

21.0 
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Today’s  AVork 

in  the 

Small  Yruit 
Garden 

By  G.  L.  SLATE 

During  June  and  early  July  the 
small  fruit  planting  will  need  con¬ 
siderable  attention.  At  this  time  of  the 
year  weeds  grow  very  rapidly  and  un¬ 
less  promptly  subdued  will  materially 
check  the  growth  of  the  berry  plants. 
Perennial  weeds  such  as  quack  grass 
must  be  eliminated  the  first  season.  To 
do  this,  cultivation  should  be  frequent 
enough  to  prevent  the  weeds  from  get¬ 
ting  much  of  a  start.  Small  fruit  plants 
are  shallow  rooted,  and  the  cultivator 
should  not  go  deeper  than  two  inches 
near  the  row,  or  many  roots  will  be 
destroyed.  Destruction  of  the  weeds 
will  conserve  much  moisture  and  plant 
food  for  the  use  of  the  berry  plants. 

Another  timely  job  that  must  be  done 
promptly  and  frequently  during  June 
and  early  July  is  pinching  off  the  tips 
of  the  new  shoots  of  the  black  and 
purple  raspberries  and  blackberries.  If 
these  new  shoots  are  permitted  to  grow 
naturally  they  make  long  sprawling 
canes,  difficult  to  manage.  To  prevent 
this,  the  tips  of  the.  new  shoots  are 
pinched  off  when  they  reach  the  desired 
height.  This  throws  the  growth  into  the 
side  branches,  thus  making  sturdy, 
compact,  self-supporting  bushes.  The 
black  raspberry  is  usually  headed  at  18 
to  24  inches  and  the  purple  raspberry 
about  6  inches  higher.  Blackberries  are 
headed  at  about  30  inches.  The  new 
shoots  should  be  headed  as  soon  as  they 
reach  the  desired  height.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  grow  much  above  this  and 
are  then  cut  back,  this  growth  will  be 
wasted  and  the  branches  will  be  weaker 
than  when  the  shoots  are  headed 
promptly.  Since  all  the  shoots  do  not 
reach  the  required  height  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  necessary  to  go  over  the 
field  at  weekly  intervals  during  the 
period  of  rapid  growth  in  J\me  and 
early  July. 

The  new  shoots  of  the  red  raspberries 
should  not  be  headed,  as  the  rather 
weak  resulting  branches  are  not  well 
ripened  and  may  be  winter  killed. 

In  New  York  State  the  grower  of 
raspberries  who  wishes  to  sell  plants 
next  fall  and  spring  must  have  his 
fields  inspected  during  the  growing 
season.  The  first  inspection  takes  place 
in  June  and  those  desiring  inspection 
should  apply  for  it  immediately  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  Growers  who 
have  their  fields  inspected  regularly  and 
follow  the  nursery  inspector’s  instruc¬ 
tions  carefully  should  have  little  diffi¬ 
culty  with  raspberry  diseases. 


ITSUREMYSIO 


SAFETY-STEEL  BODY-^ 
100%  HYDRAUUC  BRAKES^ 


COMPOSITE  BODY 
HYDRAULIC  BRAKES^ 


STEEL BODY*^ 
MECHANICAL  BRAKES 


TERMS  AS  LOW  AS  THE  LOWEST 

EASY  TO  BUY 


You  can  buy  a  new  Plym¬ 
outh  for  $25  a  month  in¬ 
cluding  everything.  The 
CommerclalCredlt  Com¬ 
pany  has  made  available 
to  all  Chrysler,  Dodge  and 
De  Soto  dealers  low  fi¬ 
nance  terms  that  make 
Plymouth  easy  to  buy. 


*‘Ail  Three’'  Cost  About  the  Same 

H.  RAY  FENN,  JR.  picked  Plymouth  for  his 
1000-acre  farm  at  Vienna,  Ga.  Mr.  Fenn 
says,  “  My  Plymouth  gets  18  to  20  miles  per 
gallon  ...no  trouble...  and  how  it  stands  up 
to  tough  farm  work !  I’ve  had  ‘All  Three’ 
so  I  know  Plymouth’s  the  best.  And  it’s  a 
fine-looking  family  car,  too...  roomy,  easy 
to  handle... and  safe.” 


Plymouth  only  of 'All  Three'^has  Hydraulic  Brakes  and  a  Safety-Steel  body! 


*List  Price  at  Main  Factory 


«A’»«:gS222gat 


Owners  Report  18  to  24 
miles  per  gallon,  ,Jt*s  America  *s 
most  economical  full-size  car! 


Today,  it  certainly  pays  to  compare  “All 
Three”  low-priced  cars... on  prices,  fea¬ 
tures  and  terms.  They’re  all  priced  about  alike. 
But  Plymouth  gives  you  the  greatest  extra 
value. 

Owners  delightedly  report  18  to  24  miles 
per  gallon  of  gas . . .  lowest  oil  consumption  and 
upkeep  of  any  low-priced  car ! 

On  safety,  Plymouth  is  still  the  only  one  of 
“All  Three”  with  Hydraulic  brakes  and  Safe¬ 
ty-Steel  body,  too. 

It’s  the  most  comfortable  of  “All  Three.” 
Extra  room,  low  floors  and  chair-height  seats. 

Find  out  about  this  extra  value . . .  compare 
“All  Three.”  Don’t  buy  until  you  drive  this 
big,  beautiful  1936  Plymouth!  Just  ask  y,our 
Chrysler,  Dodge  or  De  Soto  dealer. 

Plymouth  Division  of  Chrysler  Corp. 


TUNE  IN  ED  VYYNN,  GRAHAM  McNAMEE  AND  ALL- 
STAR  CAST,  TUESDAY  NIGHTS,  N.B.G.RED  NETWORK 


$ 


510 


AND  UP,  LIST  AT 
FACTORY,  DETROIT 
SPECIAL  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  EXTRA 


Bl  VAA  Will^ 

PU  BUILDS 

PLTJVlOU  1 

1  n  GREAT  CARS 
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UPinJ 

place 


DOORS 

ALWAYS  WORK 

Unadilla  owners  say  the 
doors  alone  are  worth  the 
price  of  the  whole  silo. 

They  provide  a  safe  and  easy  step  lad* 
der  to  go  up  and  down ;  to  tighten  or 
loosen  all  hoops.  A  flip  of  the  finger 
up  and  a  slight  push  in,  loosens  any 
door  in  any  weather.  You  do  every¬ 
thing  for  or  with  the  Unadilla  at  the 
front.  Only  the  Unadilla  offers  these 
patented  advantages.  Send  for  catalog, 
prices,  terms  and  early  order  discounts. 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  B  ,  Unadilla, 
New  York. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


8  Outstanding 
Grange  Features 

All  cleverly  illustrated  in  our 
big  folder  —  you’ll  be  truly 
amazed !  Don’t  select  ANY  silo 
until  you  get  this  folder  with 
full  details  and  present  low 
prices. 


UIOOD 

SILO 


TItE  L 
'  STEEL  SILOS 
nELINERS 


Get  our  “Giant  ” 
folder  with  silo  pic¬ 
tures  nearly  2  ft. 
high  —  all  details  il¬ 
lustrated  —  includ¬ 
ing  newest  dormer 
in  silos.  Write  today. 


Box  A,  RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


CONCRETE  STAVE 


CRflnGE  Silo  C? 


THIS  EXPERIENCE 
COSTS  YOU  NOTHING  ! 

Whether  you  buy  a  Tile,  Triple  Wall, 
Wood  Stave,  Concrete  or  “Utility  Type 
Silo’’  you  get  the  advantage  of  absolutely 
unbiased  advice  and  Craine’s  long  ex¬ 
perience. 

You  could  not  buy  this  experience  yet  it 
costs  you  nothing!  But  it  means  better 
silo  values. 

Write  at  once  for  literature  and  prices. 
CRAINE,  INC.,  38  Pine  St.,  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


C  R  Al  N  E 

A  TYPE  FOR  EVERY  FARM  AND  PURSE 


SAVE  MONEY 
100  WOOD  SILOS 
at  Low  Price 

A  “lucky”  purchase  of  excellent  silo  lum¬ 
ber —  only  enough  for  about  100  LeRoy 
Wood  Stave  Silos  —  enables  us  to  offer 
II  real  bargains  whiie  they  last. 

This  is  a  genuine  offer — not  a  bait.  If 
you  write  at  once,  you’re  sure  to  be  in 
time.  State  approx,  size.  Prices  and  full 
particulars  by  return  mail. 

Other  types  of  silos  at  Regular  Prices. 


RiB'StONE  Corpor^'ion 


LeRoy,  N.y 


SILOS 


Genuine  White  Pine 
from  stump  to  you 

Ask  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  AGENTS. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO., Box B,  Hudson  Falls, N.Y. 


Growing  Good  Potatoes 

and  \^ots  of  Them 


B3;  FORD  S.  PRINCE 


The  highest  yield  any  grower  has 
been  able  to  obtain  in  the  New 
Hampshire  300-bushel  Potato  Club  is 
532  bushels  per  acre,  a  record  hung  up 
by  John  Jackson  and  Son  of  Colebrook 
in  1934.  Hard  on  the  Jacksons’  heels 
is  Arthur  Price  of  Madbury,  N.  H.,  with 
a  yield  of  524  bushels  made  in  1933. 

These  growers  perhaps  deserve  spec¬ 
ial  mention  because  they  have  each 
stood  at  the  top  of  the  heap  in  two 
different  years  —  Jackson  first  in  1931 
with  506  bushels  and  Price  again  in 
1935  with  486  bushels,  a  big  yield  for 
the  past  season. 

Jackson  and  Price  are  both  potato- 
minded.  Jackson  farms  in  the  best 
potato  area  in  state,  has  the  elevation, 
climate,  and  the  soil  qualities  that  go 
to  make  for  big  yields.  He  is  an  ex¬ 
ponent  of  good  seed  and  uses  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  fertilizer.  He  has  been  quick 
to  grasp  the  results  of  the  Experiment 
Station’s  work  and  turn  it  to  his  own 
advantage  on  his  own  farm. 

Price,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  lo¬ 
cated  in  ideal  potato  climate  although 
his  soil  is  well  suited  to  potato  grow¬ 
ing,  but  his  main  claim  to  fame  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  high  class  rotation 
which  he  uses,  getting  the  benefits  of 
heavy  clover  sods,  the  second  cutting 
of  which  is  usually  turned  under  for 
potatoes.  Mr.  Price  uses  enough  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  his  conditions,  and  is  a  faith- 


This  crop  grown  by  John  Jackson  and 
Son  yielded  S32  bushels  per  acre. 

ful  follower  of  modern  potato  prac¬ 
tices,  having  been  schooled  in  them  in 
his  earlier  years  in  Aroostook  County, 
Maine. 

Sooner  or  later,  someone  in  New 
Hampshire  will  produce  600  bushels 
or  more  of  potatoes  per  acre  if  they 
copy  Price’s  rotation  and  Jackson’s  be¬ 
lief  that  abimdant  plant  food  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  maximum  yields.  Of  course, 
they  will  still  have  to  follow  good 
spraying  and  cultural  practices  and 
have  more  than  an  even  break  with 
the  weather.  But  it  will  be  done. 

I  have  mentioned  these  two  producers 
and  their  achievements  to  indicate  that 
big  potato  yields  do  not  happen  without 
effort  and  attention  to  those  factors 
that  are  likely  to  influence  yields.  I 
might  also  name  Webster  of  Salisbury, 
Bums  and  Son  of  Milford,  Corbett  of 
Colebrook,  White  and  Young  of  North 
Haverhill,  and  many  others  who  are 
constantly  up  near  the  top  and  who 
have  made  this  Club  every  year  over 
a  period  of  years.  But  space  does  not 
permit  of  too  many  names.  What  we 
are  essentially  interested  in  is  results 
and  how  they  have  been  achieved, 
trends  of  fertilizer  and  seed  usage, 
spraying  practices  and  cultural  meth¬ 


ods  that  seem  to  be  most  promising; 
above  all,  the  methods  that  bring  the 
best  quality  of  potatoes  to  the  consum¬ 
er,  for  consumption  is  the  ultimate  end 
of  the  crop. 

Lack  of  short  rotation  is  doubtless 
the  chief  handicap  of  New  Hampshire 
growers.  The  rotation  on  most  farms 
is  quite  long,  the  land  is  left  down  too 
many  years  in  grass  sod  during  which 
time  it  often  becomes  infested  with 
wire  worms  and  white  grubs,  two  in¬ 
sects  which  seriously  damage  the  po¬ 
tato  crop.  In  fact,  wire  worms  annu¬ 
ally  cause  more  grade  injuries  to  the 
New  Hampshire  potato  crop  than  any 
other  single  factor. 

Due  to  information  secured  on  yields 
and  quality  in  this  Club,  growers  are 
now  shifting  from  the  long  rotation 
with  its  attendant  insect  nuisance  and 
greater  fertility  problems  to  a  shorter 
rotation  where  potatoes  follow  clover 
or  perhaps  other  crops  that  have  been 
grown  to  free  the  land  of  these  destruc¬ 
tive  insects.  According  to  the  records, 
almost  'twice  as  many  men  are  now 
using  a  short  rotation  as  did  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Club,  with  the  result 
that  a  larger  percentage  of  potatoes 
are  going  to  market  than  formerly. 

Since  this  Club  has  been  in  operation, 
growers  are  planting  their  potatoes 
closer  together,  the  average  row  spac¬ 
ing  now  being  about  34  inches  with 
the  seed  pieces  about  11  inches  in  the 
row.  Two  effects  of  this  method  have 
been  noted:  The  use  of  seed  has  in¬ 
creased  from  15  to  slightly  over  20 
bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre.  Further¬ 
more,  the  potatoes  are  of  better  market 
size,  more  nearly  what  the  housewife 
demands  and  not  so  many  coarse  and 
Oversized  tubers  are  being  produced. 

Narrowing  the  rows  has  also  brought 
about  an  increase  in  use  of  fertilizer, 
the  average  now  being  400  pounds  more 
plant  food  per  acre  than  was  applied 
during  the  early  years  of  the  Club. 
When  reduced  to  a  20  unit  basis,  our 
growers  averaged  to  use  during  1934 
and  1935  almost  2300  pounds  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  acre. 

Growers  are  about  evenly  divided  so 
far  as  single  and  double  strength  goods 
are  concerned.  Approximately  100 
men  have  used  single  strength,  while 
about  the  same  number  favored  the 
double  strength.  Yields  average  376 
and  379,  respectively, 

In  the  matter  of  spraying  and  dust¬ 
ing,  our  growers  are  divided  in  the 
proportion  of  two  to  one.  Those  spray¬ 
ing  have  averaged  seven  bushels  more. 
But  by  and  large  and  in  an  average 
season,  it  has  not  much  mattered 
whether  a  man  sprayed  or  dusted,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  job  was  well  done. 

These  are  some  of  the  highlights  of 
our  300-bushel  Club  operations  over  the 
past  ten  years.  They  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story,  the  struggle  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  in  this  Club  who  are  working 
to  produce  higher  quality  potatoes,  usu¬ 
ally  for  a  preferred  market. 

They  are  trying,  not  only  to  produce 
big  yields  per  acre  with  a  low  cost  per 
bushel,  but  also  endeavoring  to  hold 
and  widen  their  preferred  markets  by 
producing  quality  spuds.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  they  leave  out  none  of  the  factors 
that  make  for  quality.  They  start  with 
certified  seed  and  good  cultural  prac¬ 
tices,  use  plenty  of  plant  food  so  that 
the  crop  will  not  be  starved  for  any  of 
the  elements  necessary  for  the  matur¬ 
ity  of  the  crop,  and  control  disease 
and  insects  so  that  the  crop  will  come 
to  its  natural  maturity  in  the  fall. 
These  are  the  things  that  go  for  potato 
quality  and  these  are  the  things  our 
300-bushel  Club  men  are  trying  to  do. 
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STANLEY’S 
CROW 
REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  Twenty  Years 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 
and  animal  pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go- 
phers,  Woodchucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  enough  TC 

for  4  bushels  seed 


for  • 

(1  pint)  Enough  I  nn 
for  2  bushels  seed  ^  •UU 

(§  pint)  Enough  iJA 

for  1  bushel  seed  •vU 

If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 
Money- Back”  guarantee. 


Manufactured  Only  By 

CEDAR  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1 129M  New  Britain,  Conn. 


/No,  I  m  not 
Ideacibut  nhat 


Ut's  him  out) 

to#  this  auick/ . 


BUY  SCHROER'S  BETTER  PLANTS: 

Frostproof  Cabbage,  also  Yellow  Resistant  Varietle.?. 
Onion,  liroccoli.  Cauliflower,  Pepper,  Eggplant  and 
Sweet  Potato.  Varieties  Cabbage:  Jersey,  Charleston, 
Flat  Heads,  Copenhagen  Market,  Golden  Acre,  Red 
Cabbage  and  Pollard.  Prepaid  I00-35C.  250-75c,  500- 
$1.10,  I0{K)-$I.50.  Collect  I000-75C,  5000  and  more  60c 
a  1000.  Yellow  Kesistant  Varieties:  Marion  Market, 
Allhead,  Allsea.son,  Prepaid  l00-45c,  250-$  1.00,  500- 
$1.50,  I000-$2.00.  Collect  1000-$  1.00,  5000  and  more 
75c  a  1000.  Onion:  Bermudas.  Crystal  Wax,  Sweet 
Spanish,  White  and  Yellow  and  Prizetaker.  Prepaid 
IO0-3OC,  300-60C,  500-80c,  1000-$!. 25.  Collect  l000-60c, 
5000  and  more  50c  a  1000.  Broccoli  Green  Italian:  lOO-SOc. 
250-$l.00.  500-$l.50,  I000-$2.50.  Collect  1000-$  1.25,  5000 
and  more  $1.00  a  1000.  Cauliflower:  Earlv  Snovbail, 
Prepaid  I00-75C,  250-$l.25  500-$l.50,  (000-$2.50.  Collect 
I000-$2.00,  5000  and  more  $1.50  a  1000.  Certified  To¬ 
mato:  Pritcliard  or  Scariet  Topper,  Bonny  Best,  Florida 
Special,  Clark's  Early.  .lolm  Baer,  Marglobe,  Brimmer, 
Greater  Baltimore,  Stone,  Prepaid  lOO-GOc,  200-$  1.00. 
500-$2.00.  Collect  I000-$I.75,  5000  and  more  $1.50  a 
1000.  Pepper:  Buby  King.  Kuby  Giant,  World  Beater, 
California  Wonder,  Pimento.  Red  Cayenne  Hot,  Prepaid 
50-35C,  IO0-6OC.  250-$l.00,  500-$l.50,  l000-$2.50.  Col¬ 
lect  I000-$I.75,  5000  and  more  $1.50  a  1000.  Eggplant: 
Blac-k  Beauty.  Prepaid  50-50c.  I00-75C,  250-$l.25.  500- 
$2.25,  I000-$4.00.  Collect  l000-$3.00.  Sweet  Potato; 

Porto  Rico,  Big  Stem  Jersey,  Prepaid  500-$l.50,  1000- 
$2.50.  Collect  1000-$!. 50,  5000  and  more  $1.25  a  1000. 
True  to  name  varieties  and  good  plants  assured. 
Prompt  shipment. 

SCHROER  PLANT  FARMS,  VALDOSTA,  GA. 


PLANTS 


All  Leading 
Varieties 


100 

50(1 

iflon 

postage 

po.st  age 

postage 

inon 

prepaid 

prepaid 

prepaid 

F.O.B. 

Tomato 

.  $0.40 

$1.50 

$2.00 

$1.00 

Cabbaoe 

-  .40 

1.25 

1.75 

1.00 

Pepper  _ 

_  .60 

2.00 

3.50 

2.50 

Cauliflower 

-  .60 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Sweet  Potato  . 

_  .50 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Egg  Plant 

_  .75 

3.00 

5.00 

4.50 

Brussel  Sprout 

_  .50 

1.50 

2.50 

1.50 

Celery — 

Ready  June 

20...  .50 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Planks  grown  from  selected  seed  stock.  All  plants 
packed  in  live  moss.  We  guarantee  good  delivery. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS  -  SEWELL,  IV.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


STRAWBERRY  &  RASPBERRY 

PLANTS  Fresh  dug.  from  NEW  plantings,  inspected  and 
certified.  Premier— Sen.  Hunlap  |00-80c,  300-$  1.80,  1000- 
$4.50.  Dorset! — Fairfax — Wm.  Belt — Gibson — Stevens — 
I00-90C,  300-$2.,  |000-$5.  Mastodon  (evbr)  I00-$I,  300- 
$2.50,  IOOO-$7.  500,  1000  rate.  Figure  each  variety  sep¬ 
arate.  NEWBURGH  50-$l.50,  IOO-$2.75,  I000-$20.00. 
Latham  50-$l.25,  IOO-$2,  I000-$I8.  F.O.B. 

EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  Maple  View,  N.Y..  Oswego  Co. 

CERTIFIED  IRISH  COBBLER.  Bliss  Triumph,  Early 
Ohio,  Rural  Russet,  and  Katahdin;  Selected  Irish 
Cobbler,  Bliss  Triumph,  Spaulding  Rose.  Smooth  Rural 
grown  from  certified  seed  and  rogued  fields.  Tlie  New 
Variety  Katahdin  i.s  outstanding.  We  recommend  its 
trial.  Write  for  information  and  prices. 

PORTER  &  BONNEY,  ELBA,  NEW  YORK. 

WATERMELON  M 

Grow!  The-sixty-day  watermelon.  Frierson’s  Improverl 
Early  Market  Queen.  Bigger!  Better!  Produced  ripe 
melons  60  days  from  plrnting.  Earliest  and  sweetest. 
Grows  anywhere.  Quick  cash  crop.  Large  Pkg.  25c.  CAT.4- 
LOG  FREE.  FRIERSON  SEED  CO.,  Grand  Bay,  Ala. 

Plante  Highest  guality  only.  Canli- 
•  cgcISDlC  r  l&ntS  flower  $4.00.  5000  $18.00: 
Cabbage  $2.00,  5000  $9.00.  Broccoli,  Tomatoes  and 
Brussels  Sprouts  $2.50,  5000  $1 1.00.  No  business  Simdays. 
F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 

3,000,000  Sweet  Potato  Plants — 

Yellow  Jersey,  Up  River,  Big  Stem,  Nancy  Halls.  Red 
Nansemond,  ready  after  May  5.  $1.50  per  1000  cash  with 
order.  C.  E.  BROWN,  BRIDGEVILLE,  DEL. 

l\  300  frostproof  cabba;ge.  200  onions,  100  to- 
•  "•  t-r.  matoes,  25  pepper,  25  cauliflowers  or  egg¬ 
plants — all  $.75  or  I000-$l.00.  Any  variety  moss  packed. 

CENTRAL  PLANT  CO.,  PONTA.  TEXAS. 

Strawberry  plants,  .xn  ,-ii w,TiTaT 


W.  G.  SEUBERT, 


borry  plants,  $2.00.  CirciRw. 
CAMDEN,  NEW  YORK. 


Soe  additional  plant  ads  on  opposite  page. 
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Soil  Building  in 

Bveryday  lierms 

{Continued  from  Page  5) 

is  no  objection  to  spreading  it  evenly 
over  the  entire  surface,  it  is  perhaps 
more  effective  to  spread  it  imder  the 
trees  only. 

If  you  have  been  cultivating  your 
orchard,  we  sug-gest  that  you  sow  a 
cover  crop  before  you  draw  in  the 
mulching  material.  The  reason  for  that 
is  that  the  orchard  acreage  can  then 
be  classified  as  “soil  conserving,” 
whereas  if  you  clean-cultivate  it  with¬ 
out  a  cover  crop,  it  will  be  classified  as 
“soil  depleting.”  With  a  sod  orchard 
or  one  growing  a  cover  crop,  you  get 
the  soil  building  allowance  of  $1.00  an 
acre,  which  you  can  use  in  the  same 
orchard  or  a  part  of  it  by  drawing  in 
mulching  material. 

Controlling  Erosion  on  Muck  Soils 

The  list  of  approved  practices  for  New 
York  includes  windbreaks  on  muck  or 
sandy  soil,  with  an  allowance  of  $5.00 
per  acre  for  shrubs  and  $1.00  an  acre 
for  grain  not  harvested.  Willows  are 
commonly  used  to  prevent  wind  blowing 
but  it  is  too  late  to  plant  them  this 
spring.  The  use  of  any  shrub  has  its 
disadvantages  because  the  growth  of 
roots  injures  the  crop  for  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  each  side  of  the  wind¬ 
break.  A  practical  procedure  for  this 
year  is  to  put  in  rye  in  August.  You 
will  get  some  wind  protection  this  fall 
and  more  next  spring.  The  rye  coxild 
then  be  cut  and  allowed  to  lie  or  could 
be  plowed  imder.  The  Michigan  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  recommends,  where  muck 
blows  badly,  that  strips  of  rye  3  to  314 
feet  wide  be  put  in  at  right  angles  to 
the  prevailing  winds  and  about  50  feet 
apart. 

The  payment  is  for  land  actually 
planted  to  windbreaks  and  not  for  acre¬ 
age  protected.  However,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  land  planted  to  wind¬ 
breaks  may  be  ruled  as  having  been 
transferred  from  soil  depleting  to  soil 
conserving  crops  and  therefore  eligible 
for  an  average  payment  of  $10.00  an 
acre. 

Green  Manure  Crops 

Except  in  Vermont,  plowing  under 
green  manure  crops  or  cover  crops 
which  have  at  least  two  months  growth 
is  an  approved  practice.  Where  grow¬ 
ing  a  green  manure  crop  results  in  the 
loss  of  land  for  a  year,  it  is  doubtful 
practice.  But  for  vegetable  and  potato 
growers  and  fruit  men,  it  is  an  excellent 
way  to  keep  up  the  humus  content  of 
the  soil.  Of  particular  importance  is 
the  fact  that  land  which  grows  a  cover 
crop  for  two  months  during  the  year 
is  classed  as  soU  conserving  and  there¬ 
fore  adds  to  the  soil  conserving  allow¬ 
ance  for  your  farm. 

Where  a  cover  crop  must  be  planted 
late  in  the  summer,  rye  is  as  sure  as 
anything.  Six  to  eight  pecks  per  acre 
planted  before  October  1  in  most  of 
the  Northeast  will  get  results.  The 
stage  at  which  rye  is  plowed  imder  in 
the  spring  is  important.  Don’t  wait 
too  long.  If  allowed  to  get  ripe  or 

nearly  ripe,  it  decays  slowly. 

( 

Reforestation 

It  is  too  late  to  get  first  class  results 
from  setting  out  forest  trees  this  spring 
but  if  you  have  land  too  steep  to  culti¬ 
vate  and  which  needs  reforesting,  de¬ 
cide  now  how  many  acres  you  want  to 
reforest,  what  varieties  of  trees  you 
want,  and  put  in  your  order  now  for 
fall  delivery.  Figure  on  680  trees  to 
the  acre  if  set  8  feet  by  8  feet,  1210 
trees  if  set  6x6  feet,  and  2722  if  set 
4x4  feet.  By  all  means,  after  they  are 
set,  fence  out  the  cows.  >» 


The  American  public  has  $1,500,000,- 
000  invested  in  radio  sets,  and  spends 
$200,000,000  annually  in  upkeep. 


"Yes  Sir,  the  McCormick-Deering  No.  7 


fs  the  I 

Original 

Enclosed-Gear  Mower^^ 


#  And  it  leads  the  field  in  de¬ 
sign,  construction,  quality  of  ma¬ 
terials,  lubrication,  durability,  and 
smoothness  of  operation. 


All  gears  aod^f“"°hets^  are  foUj 

ia«tely28%of<he 

curs  clean  rrhileruroingcoraer, 

diustandcorrectlybalaoced. 

u^evtoadjustau  _ _ 


Make  any  comparison  you  like — when  you  have  all 
the  facts  you  will  find  that  the  McCormick-Deering 
No.  7  Enclosed-Gear  Mower  offers  you  more  for  your 
money  than  any  other  mower  on  the  market.  The 
many  distinctive  features  of  the  No.  7  provide  dur¬ 
ability  and  efficiency  never  before  known  in  a  mower. 
Aslc  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  to  show  you 
the  No.  7  mower.  And  depend  on  the  McCormick- 
Deering  line  for  any  other  hay  tools  you  need. 
Check  over  the  list  at  the  right. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  (incorpoeated)  Chicago,  Illinois 


The  McCormick-  Deering  Line 
of  Hay  Tools  Is  Complete  •  . 

• 

HORSE  and  TRACTOR  MOWERS 
DUMP  RAKES  SWEEP  RAKES 

TEDDERS 

SIDE-DELIVERY  RAKES 

LOADERS  STACKERS 

HORSE  and  POWER-OPERATED 
PRESSES 


MCCORMICK-DEERING 


FACTORY  PRICE 


;  par- 
cnes. 


money-maicer  tor  taxms,  tmek 
dens,  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  ranci — , 
country  homes,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Rons  belt 
ma^inery .  2  to  6  H .  P .  riding  or  walking:  types . 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Prlcoa  and  10  Day  Trial  Plan. 
SHAW  MFG.CO.,  {Writenearest  ofice) 
1005  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 
130N  West  42nd  St.,  New  York.  N.Y. 
5812N  Magnolia  Ave.  Chicago.  Illinois 
.  GctttN  North  4th  St..  Columbus,  Ohic 


or  Steel  Tires 


SHAWw-aluTRACTOR, 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 

FOR  UNLOADIHC  HAY  WITH  CAS 
ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  ANb  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  aRCU- 
LARS. 


JOHN  FARRELL  &  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO..  N.J. 


Write  for  new  booklet,  “Bordeaux 
Mixture — Its  Preparation  and  Use.” 

NICHOLS  COPPER  CO. 

A  Unit  of  the  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 
40  WALL  ST.,  N.Y.  C.  •  230  N.  MICH.  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

gives  best  results  in  home  mixed 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

Always  uniforzn — 99%  puret 


NICH 


FIELD  GROWN  RLAIMTS 

Millions  ready  now.  New  crc^.  good  size  well  rooted, 
full  count  50  to  bunch,  choice  varieties  labeled  sesjar- 
ate.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cabbage:  Jersey  Wakefield, 
Charleston  Wakefield.  Flat  Dutch,  Copenhagen.  Marion 
Marker  and  All  Sea.son.  Postpaid  I00-30c:  200-50c; 
500-90c:  I000-$l.50.  Express  60c  thousand.  Broccoli  — 
Green  Sprouting  —  Same  price  as  Cabbage.  Tomato 
Karliana.  June  Pink.  Bonny  Best.  Stone.  Marglobe. 
Baltimore  and  IMtchards.  Postpaid  50-25c:  I00-35c: 

300-75c:  500-$l.00:  1000-$!. 75.  Express  $1.00  thousand. 
Sweet  Peppers— Ruby  King.  Ruby  Giant.  Chinese  Giant, 
California.  Wonder.  Pimento.  Long  Hot  Cayenne.  Post¬ 
paid  50-30c;  lOO-SOc:  500-$l.25:  l000-$2.00.  Express 

$1.50  thousand.  Black  Beauty  Kgg  I’lants  same  price  as 
Peppers.  Potato — Porto  Rico — Postpaid  IOO-35c:  300- 
75o:  500-$l.25;  I000-$2.00.  Express  $1.00  thousand. 
Early  Snowball  Caultflower.  Postpaid  50-40c;  l00-60c; 
500-$l.50.  Express  $2.00  thousand. 

E.  A.  GODWIN,  -  -  -  LENOX,  GEORGIA. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  — 25  Million  now  ready.  Cab- 
liage:  Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen.  Plat  Dutch,  Ballheafl. 
Yellows  Resi.stant.  etc..  $1.00  thousand;  10,000.  $7.50: 
50,000,  $30.00.  Early  snowball  Cauliflower,  $2.50  thou¬ 
sand;  5,000,  $10.00.  Sweet  Potato  and  Tomato  PlanLa: 
$1.75  thousand:  10,000,  $15.00.  Peppers:  $3.00  thousand. 
Eggplant:  $3.50  thousand.  We  itse  certified  seeds  and 
treat  them  to  avoid  di.soa.se.  Our  plants  must  please 
you  or  money  refunded.  Shipping  capacity  half  million 
daily.  Tomato  and  sweet  potato  plants  cheaper  after 
Jtme  1.  J.P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Virginia 


Cabbage,  Onion,  Tomato,  Sweet  Potato, 
rrOStprOOr  pepper  Plants.  Write  for  catalog. 
COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  TIFTON,  GEORGIA. 


n  .  200  frostproof  cabbage.  200  onions, 

lant  Dargaill,  200  tomatoes,  25  pepper,  25  cauli- 
owers  or  eggplants— all  $1.00  postpaid.  Any  variety 
-  prompt  shipment,  moss  packed. 


LLIONS  field  grown  plants.  Cabbage  Copenhagen, 
t  Dutch.  Wakefield,  Railhead,  500-$l.00;  1000-$!. 50, 
tpaid.  Express  75c- 1000.  Tomato  plants,  leading  va¬ 
les,  same  price  as  cabbage.  Cauliflower  and  potato 

.A  _ _ ^ —  rJ  rit  <  a  F>o  n  t  Agxxl 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


(S20)  1 O 


American  Agriculturist,  May  23,  1936 


HOLSTEINS 

Ciffair  accredited  and 

xJUfzT  negative  herds  a  few 
young  females  heavy  with  calf  by  our 
best  bulls  at  real  bargain  prices.  An 
excellent  foundation  herd. 

High  class  young  bulls  $100.00  and  up. 

RIVER  MEADOW  FARMS 

MO  LAUBY  BROS. 

Portlandville  Otsego  Connty  New  York 

TWO  BULLS 

5  mos.  old,  sired  by  Femco  Golden  Ormsby,  No.  641132. 

Dams,  3.75  and  3.83  Test. 

PRICE  OF  3.75  TEST  *75.00  :  3.83  TEST  $100.00. 

These  are  nicely  marked  and  fine  individuals. 

Also  few  cows  in  production  and  few 
female  yearlings  by  same  sire. 

LOCUS  STOCK  FARM,  New  Berlin,  N.Y. 


Two  lambs  each  5  months  of  age.  Lamb  on  left  which  was  sired 
by  a  grade  ram  was  heavily  infested  with  tapeworms  and  stom¬ 
ach  worms.  Larger  lamb  which  had  a  purebred  sire  was  treated 
for  parasites  and  brought  $2.27  more  on  a  ten  cent  market. 


Westlawn 

Farms 


.4^=1^  Good  Sheep  Practices 


Union  Valley  Model  Aaggic 
SEVERAL  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE. 
Westlawn  Farms,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


W.  H.  HILL,  Owner. 


HARRY  MACK,  Supt. 


Fanyan  u  1  i.  • 
Farms 

offer  Bull  Calf 

sired  by  our  herd  sire,  “Fanyan  King  of  the  Snows” 
whose  dam  is  a  1138  lb.  3.96%  sister  to,  and  whose 
sire,  "Aristocrat,”  is  a  famous  son  of  “Snow 
Countess,”  the  world’s  champion  long-time  producer 
carrying  an  average  test  for  her  10  lactations  of 
4.38%. 

Calf  born  January  23,  1936.  From  a  543.20  fat  dam, 
14583.2  milk,  3.7%  test,  that  nualifled  for  305  day 
division,  class  B;  has  nine  paternal  A.  R.  0.  sisters, 
one  a  N.  Y.  State  leader  in  class  C.  Light  in  color, 
very  straight  top,  from  a  dam  with  excellent  type, 
carrying  a  perfect  udder.  A  wonderful  calf  to  raise  for 
your  future  herd  sire.  Priced  at  $100. 


C.  C.  BENNETT 


HOMER,  N.  T. 


Proven  Holstein  Sires 

SIR  DAYBREAK  PROSPECT  406700 
Segis  Pietertje  Prospect  and  Matador  Walker  breeding. 
PRINCE  REGINA  580271 
Carnation  Prince-Hazelwood-Sir  Inka  May  breeding. 

cJunlor  Sire 

SIR  INKA  MAY  42nd  705137 
A  Sir  Inka  May- Matador  Segis  Ormsby  bull 
of  great  promise. 

KUTSCHBACH  &  SON  Sherburne,  N.  Y 

FDR  SALE 

10  Registered  Holstein  Cows  and 
10  Registered  Holstein  Heifers  to  freshen  soon 
2  Holstein  Yearling  Bulls  t  b.  and  eiood  Tested 
50  Tons  Hay,  Alfalfa  and  Timothy 

L.  J.  LOIMERGAN,  Homer,  IV.  V. 


Pay  Dividends 

A  PICTURE  of  quality  in  our  lambs 
is  readily  revealed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures  which  were  obtained  at  a 
large  eastern  market.  Based  on  the 
sale  of  98,000  head  of  lambs,  over  30% 
of  all  lambs  showed  symptoms  of  a 
heavy  parasitic  infestation,  less  than 
50%  of  the  lambs  sold  at  top  market 
prices  and  approximately  20%  of  the 
lambs  were  culls,  14%  were  not  cas¬ 
trated,  and  a  large  percentage  of  them 
were  not  docked  or  of  good  mutton 
type. 

Why  do  some  flocks  yield  higher 
labor  returns  than  do  others?  Prac¬ 
tices  which  were  followed  in  handling 
208  different  flocks  in  nine  counties 
during  1935  offer  some  possible  an¬ 
swers.  ■  Of  these  flock  owners,  79.1% 
reported  satisfactory  returns  and  21.9% 
low  returns.  A  greater  per  cent  of 
the  growers  who  reported  satisfactory 
returns : 

Used  purebred  rams. 

Drenched  and  dippied  more  fre¬ 
quently. 

Reported  less  trouble  with  para¬ 
sites. 

Docked  and  castrated  their  lambs. 

Topped  out  their  lambs  for  market. 


The  First  14  Daughters  of 
King  Bessie  Francy  Ormsby 


Summer  Management  Problems 


There  is  a  natural  weaning  time,  that 
is  there  comes  a  time  when  the  ewes 
will  wean  the  lambs,  but  the  lambs 
ought  to  be  weaned  before  this  time 
comes.  Lambs  weaned  fairly  early  and 
placed  on  pasture  that ,  has  not  been 
grazed  by  other  sheep  are  less  likely 
to  become  as  badly  infested  with  para- 
. •  11  «  1#  the  men  who  reported  low 

November  Holstein  Bull  Ca  f  LTar,hi"  .m 

I  tnat  their  sheep,  were  troubled  with 
worms,  while  54%  in  the  other  group 
of  men  gave  the  same  answer. 


HAVE  AN  AVERAGE  TEST  OF  ALL  THE  MILK 
THEY  HAVE  PRODUCED  OF  3.80%. 

WE  HAVE  BULL  CALVES  FROM  RECORD 
DAMS  OF  THIS  BREEDING  FOR  SALE. 

MIDDLETON  FARMS 

Phone  Watertown  3841 J  BLACK  RIVER,  N.  Y 

ELCO  DAIRY  FARMS 

HERD  ACCREDITED  AND  NEGATIVE 


clove  valley  et  ock  earm 

CLOVE  VALLEY  ORPHA  RUTH  No.  897076 
has  a  4  yr.  average  of  14400  lbs.  milk,  484.  Fat. 
and  a  6  yr.  average  of  13220  lbs.  milk,  440.  Fat 
She  has  six  daughters  as  follows: 

Clove  Valley  Johanna  Orpha  14126  M.  447.7  Fat 

”  ”  Orpha 

”  ”  Johanna  0.  R. 

”  ”  Butterfly 


in  83  days 

GORDON  S.  V.  ANDREWS 


13860  M.  453.6 
13819  M.  554.5  ” 

121 18  M.  500.8  ” 

P.  0.  B.  Ruth  12624  M.  451.7  ” 

P.  0.  B.  Orpha 

3754  M.  128.5  ” 

La  Orangeville,  N.  Y. 


By  H.  A.  WILLMAN 

widespread.  They  occur  in  the  stom¬ 
ach,  small  and  large  intestines  and  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  lungs.  These  parasites 
rob  the  sheep  of  vitality  and  cause 
direct  death  losses.  However,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  loss  in  thrift  and  from  stunted 
growth  is  probably  greater  than  the 
direct  loss  from  death.  Some  of  the 
worms  are  blood  suckers;  the  stomach 
worm  and  hook  worms  are  the  most 
common.  As  pastures  become  older, 
the  infective  material  of  these  and 
other  troublesome  worms  accumulates 
on  them. 

Lambs  become  more  readily  affected 
by  action  of  stomach  worms  than  older 
sheep  and  generally  show  more  pro¬ 
nounced  symptoms  of  parasitism.  Af¬ 
fected  sheep  become  pale  in  the  muc¬ 
ous  lining  of  the  mouth,  pale  in  the 
skin,  show  a  lusterless  wool,  become 
thin' and  unthrifty  and  often  have  diar¬ 
rhea. 

The  worms  get  free ’meals  and  lodg¬ 
ing,  they  attack  the  flock  every  day, 
they  reduce  profits  in  wool,  meat, 
breeding  stock  and  in  time  will  destroy 
entire  flocks.  They  often  change  a 
good  sheep  into  a  cull  in  a  very  few 
weeks. 

Drench  your  flock  three  times  a  year 
and  as  often  again  as  good  results 
from  subsequent  treatments  seem  ap¬ 
parent.  Complete  drenching  instruc¬ 
tions  are  outlined  in  Cornell  Ext.  Bul¬ 
letin,  No.  283,  “Controlling  Stomach 
Worms  and  Intestinal  Parasites  of 
Sheep.” 


Pine  Grove  Farms 

Guernseys 

We  have  sold  our  surplus  of  milk¬ 
ing  cows,  but  we  still  have  a  few 
bulls  from  one  month  to  breeding 
age  sired  by  a  son  of  Langwater 
Valor,  and  out  of  record  dams. 
Reasonable. 

R.  F.  D.  No.  5  Binghamton,  N,  Y. 

Forge  Hill  Guernseys 

Royal  Bell  Buoy  130305  A.  R. 

^  -  our  senior  herd  sire  has  12  Dam- 

Daughter  pairs  with  official  records  Ilis  12  daughters 
show  an  average  increase  over  dams  of  ONE  TON  of 
milk  and  100  Lb.  fat.  Beil  Buoy  has  15  A. It.  daughters 
with  official  records  that  average  12,155  Lbs.  Milk  658 
I^bs.  fat;  ave.  test  5,41%,  only  two  of  mature  age. 

We  are  consigning  to  N.  Y.  S.  Guernsey  sale  at 
Syracuse  State  Fair  Grounds  .June  1st  one  sister,  two 
daughters  and  7  mo.  old  grandson  of  Royal’s  Bell  Buoy 
out  of  a  658  Lb.  two  year  old  daughter.  The  three 
females  have  A.  R.  records. 

CHAS.  A.  SLATER,  Mgr. 

R.  D.  No.  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Bang  abortion 
free  Cert.  No.  47 


Accredited  Herd 
No.  71102 


WALDORF  EARAIS 


Guernsey 


BULL  CALVES  FROM  OUB 
SON  OF 

Bonrnedale  Rex  159247  and  from 
King’s  Advocator  126310, 

two  outstanding  sires. 

Accredited  —  OVER  100  HEAD  —  Blood-tested. 
Clillord  E.  Greene,  Mgr.  NORTH  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS 

Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative* 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmers*  prices. 
Also  a  few  females.  Write  or  come  to  see  us. 

Tarbell  Farms  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


? 


Offer 

Brother  to  All-American  1934  and  1935.  Dam  2  year 
old  A.R.  record  516.25  lbs.  butter  in  Class  B.  3.6%  test. 

Price  $7S-00 
Mrs.  M.  L  Lind,  Grant  Ave.  City  Line,  Auburn,  N.Y. 


Evergreen  Farms 

Offers  Holstein  Bulls  with  75%  same  breeding  as  the 
world  champion  cow.  Carnation  0.  B.  King,  38,606 
milk,  1402  fat.  She  also  has  27  sisters  averaging 
1000  lb.  fat.  The  most  reliable  breeding. 

HERD  ACCREDITED  —  BANGS  CERT. 

Boulds  &  Bartz  Nicholville,  N.  Y. 

Cows  For  Sale 

T.B.  TESTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS 
IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED. 

E.  C.  TALBOT 

Leonardsville,  New  York 


Facts  to  Remember  About  Parasites 

There  are  two  types  of  parasites,  — 
external  and  internal.  The  latter  are 
I  more  damaging  and  are  more  difficult 
to  combat. 

Ticks  and  lice,  in  piercing  the  skin, 
cause  more  or  less  irritation  and  a 
I  sheep  which  is  heavily  infested  suffers 
and  loses  in  weight  and  strength.  It 
also  loses  wool  in  rubbing.  Ticks  leave 
the  old  sheep  and  take  to  the  lambs. 
If  the  ticks  are  not  eradicated,  the 
lambs  are  checked  in  growth  and 
stunted.  By  following  practice  of  dip- 
[ping,  it  is  possible  to  eradicate  them. 
Internal  parasites  are  becoming  more 


Barnyard  Gossip 

St.  Lawrence  Valley  Ayrshire  Sale. 
Third  annual  sale,  June  2,  at  Gouvern- 
eur  Fair  Grounds  will  be  held  by  St. 
Lawrence  Valley  Ayrshire  Club. 

Preceding  sale,  show  of  all  entries 
Will  be  judged  by  Cuthbert  Nairn, 
herdsman  at  Sycamore  Farms,  Doug- 
lassyille.  Pa.  John  Sipher  of  Gouver- 
neur  is  handling  details.  Robert  Squires, 
Massena,  is  president  of  the  club. 

*  *  * 

Sale  Prices.  During  1935,  Ayrshire 
breeders  averaged  to  pay  $146.51  for 
614  purebred  animals  bought  at  sales. 
Mature  cows  averaged  to  bring  $166.92; 
first  calf  heifers,  $225.85;  bred  and 
open  heifers,  $200;  bulls,  $125.82;  and 
calves,  $75.90.  Top  sale  price  was  $710 
for  bull  calf,  paid  by  E.  B.  Ashton  of 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  at  Strathglass- 
Strathaven  sale. 


Looking  for  Guemseysi 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  DESIRABLE  GUERNSEYS, 
ALL  AGES,  OFFERED  FROM  ACCREDITED, 
NEGATIVE  HERDS. 

N.  Y.  STATE  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  CO-OP.,  Inc. 

305  Fayette  Park  Building 
SYRACUSE,  _ NEW  YORK 

ivia.f»le:  lame  farms 

Kingston,  IV.  V. 

A.  H.  Chambers,  Owner.  T.  J.  DOYLE,  Mgr. 

->  GUERNSEYS  <-- 

ACCREDITED  NEGATIVE 

BULL  calves'  FROM  WORTHY  A.  R.  COWS 
AT  A  PRICE  YOU  CAN  AFFDBD  TO  PAY. 
Sired  by  one  of  the  greatest  bulls  of  the  breed, 
Saugerties  Africander  116932. 


G 


Wychmere  Farm 

UERNSEYS 


Accredited 


Negative 

YEARLING  BULL  FOR  SALE 
Butterfat  Breeding,  Dam  has  D.H.I.A.  record 
11944  milk,  594.4  fat. 

ALSO  BULL  CALVES. 

Richard  Bauch,  Mgr.  ONTARIO,  N.  Y. 

Accredited  -  May  Rose  Breeding  -  Negative 

GUJERMSEYS; 

Bred  to  produce  and  show  with  the  best.  We  are 
consigning  to  the  N.  Y.  State  sale  June  I  two 
typey  heifers,  each  carrying  two  crosses  of  the 
Grand  Champion  Cow  N.  Y.  State  Fair  1935.  The 
dams  of  these  heifers  are  two  of  my  best  founda¬ 
tion  cows  with  records  of  645  and  650  fat. 

N.  OAKS,  Jr.  Oaks  Corners,  N.  Y. 

If  you  wish  to  improve  your  dairy 
with  better  cows  and  better  test, 
see  our 

Steuben  and  Alleghany  Cattle 

We  have  them  for  you. 

Morris  Sherman  Bouckvilie,  N.  Y. 


Aiterican  Agriculturist,  May  23,  1936 
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40  Registered  and  Grade 

Jersey  Uolstein 

W -  and  ■  ■ -  Cattle 

T.B.  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

J.  C.  Reagan  Tully,  N.  Y. 


For  Lease  or  Exchange  -Jersey  Bull 

We  are  now  offering  our  Senior  Herd  Sire. 

FANCY  GAMBOGE  OF  ELMHURST, 
son  of  the  proven  sire  Gazelle’s  Gamboge.  Dam’s 
record  11,449  lbs.  milk,  715  lbs.  fat  on  two  milkings. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

1  Ludlowville,  -  -  New  Yorli 


Pair  State  Bred 

Farm  Mares  For  Sale 

Blacks,  own  sisters,  9  &  |0  years  old,  PRICE 
Weight  2700  lbs. 

A  REAL  GOOD,  HANDY  PAIR. 

P.  Henry  Flynn  R.  F.  D.  1  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


Finest  Lot  of  Bulls 
We  Ever  Raised 

To  the  Ayrshire  Breeder  who  is  looking 
to  improve  his  herd  by  using  a  high-class 
bull,  we  are  offering  as  fine  a  lot  of  bulls 
as  we  ever  raised  at  Ash  Grove. 

Come  and  look  these  bulls  over  or  write  us: 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS 

Saratoga  Springs,  N*  Y. 

Herd  Fully  Accredited  -  Negative  to  Blood  Test 

AYRSHIRES 

Can  Furnish  Registered  Ayrshire 
Cows.  Blood  tested. 

A.  L.  Shelton  Guilford,  N.  Y.  1  j/k.  Keith  Phone  722F3  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  I  Phone  Cicero  73.  Cicero,  N.  Y. 


Four  Week  Old 
Leghorn  Pullets 

Customers  report  very  satisfactory  lay  from  both 
Leghorn  and  R.  I.  Red  stock  this  past  cold  winter. 

I  The  Rogers  Farm,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


H-O-R-S-E-S 

ARRIVED  MAY  9tli 

with  the  best  load  of  horses  and 
mares  from  Canada  we  have  had 
this  year. 

I  Isaac  Matison,  Moravia,  N«Y» 


For  Sale  or  Exchange  for  Cows  IHORSES  for  Sale 

0  Pure  Bred  Jersey  Bulls.  A  yearling.  Dam’s  record  A  A  MXKJ  f  Vf 


2  Pure  Bred  Jersey  Bulls.  A  yearling.  Dam’s  record 
is  366  lbs.  butterfat.  Class  AAA  in  305  days  as 
2  yr.  old.  A  2  yr.  old  Dam’s  record  is  612  lbs. 
butterfat  and  over  12,300  lbs.  milk. 

Island  Breeding.  Coronation,  Jim  &  Sybil.  Good 
type,  quiet  and  good  breeders. 

BLOOD  TESTED  AND  ACCREDITED  FOR  T.B 


Arrived  April  26th  with  another  load 
of  those  good  Canadian  farm  horses. 

E.  B.  Williamson 


TRAPKESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  19a 
"Tbt  Strain  Brtd  Jar  Laryi  Uniform  White  Alwaji'*^ 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested 

I"  Our  past  literature  proves  that  we  have  pioneered 
the  method  of  breeding  from  strong  families  rather 
than  a  few  phenomenal  individuals.  Now  years 

(ahead  on  longevity,  type  and  egg  quality.  Bred  24 
years  by  a  man  who  knows  leghorns  and  how  to 

1  breed  them.  Get  this  advance  breeding  in  Clover- 
dale  Breeding  Stock.  Price  List  free. 

ICLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

I  F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons  R.D.l  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Noblehurst  Farm 

linwoOd,  N.  Y. 
REGISTERED 

Ayrshire  Cattle 

Offer  well  bred  heifers  and  bull  calves  from  good 
producing  cows  with  D.H.I.A.  records. 

BULL  CALF  8  MONTHS  OLD 

Dam  has  produced  in  274  days  of  1st  lactation 
351  lbs.  fat,  7651  lbs.  milk.  Sire  is  full  brother  to 
Lindy’s  Carlina,  winner  of  French  cups  at  two  and 
three  years  respectively.  Two  records  average  15390 
lbs.  milk  and  540  lbs.  fat. 

Two  pure  bred  yearling  heifers  and  one 
2  year  old  springer — not  registered. 


Brown  Swiss 

Bred  for  Production  and  Type.  Accredited  and  blood 
tested.  3  fine  bull.s-2  months,  1  and  2  years  old_,  out 
of  a  proven  sire.  Dam  of  two  has  record  of  18,295  lbs. 
milk  and  674  lbs.  fat.  Write  for  details. 

FOREST  FARMS  County,  New  York 

Langston  Farm 

iHerefords;  of  Quality 

H  ave  for  sale  a  few  pure  bred  cows 
with  calves  at  side. 
LANGSTON  FARM,  Alden,  New  York. 


Extra  Good  Quality 

Baled  Hay 


Harrison  J.  Wilcox  &  Son 


Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


5  Springer  Ayrshire  Cows  1  ,. 

FOUR  HEIFERS.  BLOOD  TESTED  I  SHorthOm  BuliS 
PRICED  RIGHT. 

J.  L.  Ripley  Box  51  Hall,  N.  Y. 


of  serviceable  age,  out  of 
cows  that  milk  8,000  to 
10,000  lbs.,  test  4.2%  to 
4.8%  butterfat.  With 
good  shorthorn  character 
and  colors. 


W.  J.  Brew  &  Sons, 
Bergen,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEER 

BULL  CALVES  SIRED  BY 
Glenn  Foerd  Nelstai* 

OUT  OF  HIGH  PRODUCING  DAMS. 
Undefeated  Yearling  Rams  and  Ewes  at  Springfield, 
Mass..  Winter  Fair,  Toronto.  Chicago  International 
in  1935. 

IROQUOIS  FARM _ COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

‘’“""Frn:  Ayrshires . . . 

We  are  now  offering  some  choice  cows  and  heifers 
at  $150  to  $175  each. 

One  hundred  head,  all  ages,  of  the  choicest  breed¬ 
ing.  Deep  milking  families. 

Two  choice  young  bulls  fit  for  service. 
FULLY  ACCREDITED  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

Buy  D.  Power  &  Son,  W.  Genesee  Rd.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  spring  pigs,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs.  Service  boars  for  spring  breeding.  Why  not 
raise  the  best?  Costs  less  to  feed  a  good  hog  than 
a  scrub.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS 

BETHESDA,  MARYLANDl 


Honey 

F.  W.  Lesser 


60  lbs.  white  extracted  $5.00 
28  ibs.,  $2.50.  Amber  $4.20, 
Buckwheat  $4.20.  Not  prepaid. 
10  Ibs.  white  extracted  post  paid 
$1.50.  Money-back  guarantee. 
Honey  is  the  real  liealth  sweet. 


[Baled  Hay  and  Straw 

All  grades  mixed  hay  and  alfalfa.  De¬ 
livered  by  truck  or  carload.  Write  or 
telephone  your  needs. 

1  E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

F»URE  STRAIIM 

Seed  Potatoes 

continuously  since  1889. 

Many  varieties.  Free  Price  List. 

ALDRIDGE  SONS 

Fishers,  New  York, 

RIVERDALE  FARMS  SEED  POTATOES 

CERTIFIED  PIONEER  RURALS 
X-89  STRAIN 

Combine  Russet  Rural  vigor  and  yield  with  Smootl 
Rural  Color  and  (sale)  Price. 

Selected  Smooth  and  Russet  Rurals  from  certified  Seed. 
Upright  oats,  stiffest  straw  for  seed  insurance. 

Daniel  Dean  Nietiols,  N.  Y. 

SHIED  CORN 


Grower  of 

Stowell’s  Evergreen  Seed  Corn 

$6.00  per  lOO  Lbs. 

I  Less  than  100  lbs.,  10c  per  lb. 

Fayetteville,  H.  Y.  |  a.  j.  miller  r.  f.  d.  2  pittsford,  n.  y. 


200  Ayrshires  to  pick  from  |  Livestock  Sales  and  Events 

You  want  an  Ayrshire  or  two. 

We  have  them. 

Folly  Quarters  Farm,  Ellicott  City,  Md. 

Aberdeen-Angus  orrr 

- for  Dttr 

ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
are  quality  cattle.  They  are  of  the 
most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the 
best  producing  blood  of  the  breed. 

Bulls  and  Females  Always  For  Sale. 

Andelot  Stock  Farms,  Inc. 

W.  Alan  McGregor,  Mgr.  Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 

Aberdeen-Angus 

Two,  one  year  old  registered  bulls. 

Very  good  quality.  Well  developed.  Priced  reasonable. 

The  PEELLE  CO.,  Rock  Stream,  N.Y. 


May  23 
May  25 
May  26 

June  I 

June  17 


May  30 
June  4 

I  May  28 


May  27 
June  2 

I  Aug.  5 


GUERNSEYS 

Grassland  Farms  Dispersal,  Taconic,  Conn. 
Nutmeg  Farm  Dispersal  Sale.  Cheshire,  Ck)nn. 
Myhaven  Dispersal  Sale.  Wellesley  Farms, 
M  ass. 

New  York  Guernsey  Sale,  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Dunn  &  Harwood.  Sale  Mgrs. 
Vermont  State  Guernsey  Sale.  Essex  Junc¬ 
tion,  Vt. 

JERSEYS 

Jersey  Sale.  Chester.  N.  Y. 

Jersey  Sale,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

HOLSTEINS 
New  England  Holstein  Friesian  Sale.  Brat- 
tleboro,  Vt. 

AYRSHIRES 
Ohio  Sale.  Wooster.  Ohio. 

St.  Lawrence  Valley  Ayrshire  Club  Sale. 
Gouverneur.  N.  Y. 

Finger  Lakes  Ayrshire  Club.  Sale.  Cattle 
'barns,  Cortland  Fair  Grounds,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


|l 


Barred  Rocks 


White  Leghorns 


Mrs.  Shoemaker’s 
Contest  Winning 

1935  Official  Contest  Records  to  297  Big 
Eggs.  Early  feathering,  yellow  legged, 
big  birds. 

Seidel  -  Tancred 

Big  Type  ^ 

All  matings  headed  by  males  purchased 
direct  from  W.  A.  Seidel  from  hens  laying 
240-282  chalk  white  eggs.  Large  egg  size 
proven  officially  by  our  own  contest  pens. 

ATT,  breeders  tested  for  bwd. 

Send  at  once  for  our  descriptive  price  list. 

B.  F.  Kahler  &  Son 

Hnghesville  B.  D.  1  Pennsytvaiiia 


June  18 

June  16 

June  17 
July  28 
Aug.  24 

I  Aug.  26 

Nov.  10 

Nnv.  I  1 


COMING  events 
Dairymen’s  League  Annual  Meeting.  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

19  19th  Annual  Poultry  Judging  School  at 
Cornell. 

24  National  4-H  Club  Camp.  Washington,  D.  C. 
31  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Amherst,  Mass. 
■27  New  England  Grange  Lecturers’  Conference. 
Durham,  N.  Y. 

•27  Northeastern  Poultry  Producers’  Council, 
Orono,  Me. 

■  14  2nd  Annual  Poultry  Industries  Exposition. 
New  York  City. 

-19  National  Grange.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


ERTIFIED  Leghorns 


BREEDING  UP  TO  355  EGGS. 

During  the  past  18  years  we  have  had  more 
birds  Certified  than  any  other  poultryman  in 
New  York  State.  • 

FARLEY  PORTER  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


Send  for  Reduced 
Summer  Price  List 

Now  ready  for  mailing.  Reduced 
Summer  Prices  on  Eggs  —  270 
to  342  Egg  Sired. 

Highest  Leghorn  Pen 
ALL  U.  S.  CONTESTS 

in  1934.  Again  In  1935.  Official 
Average  298  Eggs ;  306  Points, 
Storrs  Contest.  Official  Livabil¬ 
ity  92.9%.  Highest  Breeding 
Quality  counts  big  in  Flock  Im¬ 
provement  and  Commercial  Layers. 

Write  for  New  Price  List,  Today 


New  Circular 
FREE 

How  to 

Improve 

Breeding 

of  Your 

Flock 

Quickly  — 

Economically 

Free  Catalog 


Kauder's  Pedigreed  Leghorns,  Box106,  New  Paltz,N.Y. 


LARGE  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

BETTER  BUILT  BY  BALANCED  BREEDING 


HATCHING  EGGS 
Young  Breeding  Males  —  Pullets. 
Egg  &  A.pple  Farm 

JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS. 

Trumansburg,  Box  A,  New  York 


Leghorns 


Hanson 

Strain 


Breeding  since  1926  with  foundation  stock  from 
Hanson’s  300  Double  Pedigree  Matings.  Paying 
Layers  —  Our  W.  N.  Y.  pen  last  year  averaged 
264  eggs  with  our  high  bird  319  eggs. 

Parmenters 
K6C1S  R.  I.  Reds 

Superior  foundation  Breeders  recently  added  from 
their  Double  Pedigree  Mating  Select  Group. 
Sire’s  dam’s  records  from  240-300  eggs. 

ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD. 

Send  for  1936  Circular. 

Box  G  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


RICHQUALITY 

Certified  Leghorns 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1911 


WALLACE  H  RICH 


Largest  Certified  Flock 
in  New  York  State 
Real  production  poultry  —  write  us  your  needs. 
RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


Hedlgreed 


NEW  HAMPSH1RES  —  Bred  for  their  Early  Develop¬ 
ment,  and  Heavy  Production  of  Large  Eggs. 
BARRED  ROCKS  —  Heavy  layers  of  Large  Eggs. 

Breeders  B.W.D.  tested.  Send  for  Circular. 
Seneca  Falls  R.  D.  2  Box  255  New  York 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red 

Hatching  Eggs 

B.W.D.  —  Clean  —  Prices  reasonable. 

Webster  Poultry  Farm 

Clark  St  Road  R.  F.  D.  3  Auburn,  New  York 


White  Leghorns 

More  Taylor’s  HI-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 

Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

or  write  for  prices,  etc. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  BREEDING  COCKERELS 
AT  THIS  TIME. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 


(S22)  1 2 


SerV _ 

P>  O  W  E  R  E  D 


mms 


$169.00  and  Up 

The  Servel  Kerosene  refrigerator 

ELECTROLUX 

W'rife  for  prices  and  details 

HAVERLY  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc. 

East  Syracuse,  New  York. 


*7oui  Stat 
CRUISE  HITS  of  1936 

^(z'd  the  JlnLei 

via  S.S.  OCTORARA  S.S.  JUNIATA 

NATURE’S  ROUTE  TO  AND  FROM  THE  WEST 

A  Great  Lakes  cruise  has  glam¬ 
our.  Heighten  that  glamour 
with  modern  ship  luxury  and 
you  begin  to  get  the  meaning  of 
a  Great  Lakes  Transit  cruise.  For 
the  Great  Lakes  Transit  Corpora¬ 
tion  offers  you  the  cruise  hits  of 
1936.  Only  the  comfort  and  the 
luxury  of  the  superbly  appointed 
S.  S.  OCTORARA  or  the  S.  S. 
JUNIATA  can  give  you  the  full 
measure  of  superlative  joy  that 
abounds  in  an  inland  cruise.  De¬ 
cide  now  to  combine  this  luxury 
with  t.ie  picturesque  grandeur 
for  which  the  2230  mile  route 
through  the  Great  Lakes  is  fa¬ 
mous  and  for  eight  days  this 
summer  you  will  have  LIVED 
....  a  guest  of  a  world  re¬ 
nowned  host,  The  Great  Lakes 
Transit  Corporation. 


Include  the  Great  Lakes  in  your 
vacation  plans.  Your  agent  can 
easily  arrange  for  your  entire 
passage  with  convenient  railway 
connections. 

FOR  RESERVATIONS  CON- 
SULT  YOUR  TRAVEL  OR 
RAILWAY  AGENT  — NO  ONE 
CAN  SERVE  YOU  BETTER 

GREAT  LAKES  TRANSIT  CORPORATION 

J.  F.  Condon,  Passenger  Traffic  Mgr. 
120  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo  (Niagara  Falls)  Cleveland  Detroit 
Mackinac  Island  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Houghton  Duluth 

Automobiles  Carried  Between  All  Ports. 


Asks  Abandonment 
of  Govt  Experiments 


O  PEAKING  at  annual  meeting  of 
^  United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  of  which  he  is  president.  Harper 
Sibley,  also  Board  chairman  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Research  Foundation, 
asked  for  more  cooperation  between 
business  and  government. 

Chief  subjects  before  convention  were 
jobs  and  taxes.  Passed  were  emphatic 
resolutions  advising  government  that  if 
it  wished  business  to  take  employees  olf 
relief  and  public  payrolls,  government 
must  stop  lambasting  business  and 
passing  legislation  which  holds  up  true 
recovery.  Said  President  Sibley: 

“Our  ills  are  not  to  be  cured  by  flay¬ 
ing  of  business  by  politicians,  or  con¬ 
demnation  of  politics  by  business.” 

United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  sizeable  organization,  wdth  1200  lo¬ 
cal  chambers  and  5,000  associate  and 
7,000  individual  members. 

Keynote  of  convention  was  hit  by 
Lewis  H.  Brown,  who  said  that  what 
America  most  needed  was  to  get  back 
into  full  working  order  American  sys¬ 
tem  of  private  enterprise.  He  called  for 
a  truce  on  “planned  economy,”  for 
abandonment  of  policy  of  scarcity,  for 
cessation  of  attacks  on  profits  motive 
in  business,  and  asked  for  a  turning 
away  from  imsound  experiments  in 
government,  from  over-centralization, 
all  of  which  will  lead  to  a  general  re¬ 
storation  of  confidence  among  business 
men  and  farmers.  Said  Mr.  Brown: 
“That  very  restoration  of  confidence 
and  increase  of  production  would  re¬ 
store  jobs  to  unemployed.” 

SLANT:  Farmers  will  check  Mr. 
Brown’s  statements  and  resolutions 
passed  by  Chamber  of  Commerce  as 
sound  commonsense. 


Meanwhile,  European  powers  are  sit¬ 
ting  tight.  At  recent  meeting  of  League 
of  Nations  in  Geneva,  League  gave 
Ethiopian  delegate  his  usual  seat,  thus 
ignoring  Italy’s  conquest  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  League  also  put  off  discussion  of 
matter  until  June  16th,  which  means 
that  sanctions  against  Italy  will  be 
continued  until  that  date  at  least.  Mus¬ 
solini,  angered  by  League’s  actions,  re¬ 
called  his  delegate  and  threatens  to 
quit  League  entirely  if  sanctions  are 
not  raised  in  June. 

SLANT:  League  of  Nations  is  in  a 
bad  fix,  as  result  of  Italy’s  swift  and 
complete  victory  over  Ethiopia.  If  it 
recognizes  Italy’s  conquest,  it  will  ad¬ 
mit  its  own  defeat  as  protector  of  weak 
and  lose  its  prestige,  as  well  as  en¬ 
courage  Italy  in  further  expansion  in 
Africa  (which  Britain  and  France  fear 
will  be  at  their  expense).  If  League 
does  not  recognize  Italy’s  conquest,  it 
may  cause  the  thing  to  happen  which 
Britain,  France,  and  other  League 
members  most  dread — a  German-Ital- 
ian  alliance.  Looks  like  a  case  of  choos¬ 
ing  between  two  evils. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  23,  1936 

reduction  in  interest  charges  on  farm 
mortgages.  Interest  savings  made  by 
16,000  farmers  in  New  England,  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  who  refinanced 
on  long-term  land  bank  loans,  amounts 
to  nearly  million  dollars  a  year.  In  New 
York  State  this  saving  alone  is  $440,000 
annually;  Massachusetts,  $100,000; 
Maine,  $156,000;  and  New  Jersey,  $140,- 
000.  Maine  and  Rhode  Island  farmers 
cut  their  interest  charges  most  because 
average  rate  in  those  States  prior  to 
refinancing  was  highest,  namely  6.4  per 
cent.  First  mortgage  land  bank  loans 
made  since  last  summer  through  Na¬ 
tional  farm  loan  associations  carry  per¬ 
manent  interest  rate  of  4  per  cent. 

During  April,  Springfield  land  bank 
received  applications  for  857  loans,  of 
which  13  per  cent  involved  purchase 
of  farms,  additional  land,  or  funds  to 
construct  buildings. 


*  Good  Bye  T elephmie 
Listening  In 


To  Increase  Trade 
With  France 


FREE  box  cigars  and  pipe  with  5  ll)s.  guaranteed 
chewing,  smoking  or  cigarette  tobacco  $1.00,  ten,  $1.75. 
Pay  when  received.  RIVES  TOBACCO  CO.,  Sedatia,  Ky. 


WOOL  WANTED,  WOOL—  J^oorfeaS 

tion  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

B.  CONOVER,  LEBANON,  NEW  JERSEY. 


Next  President? 


$10,000 

ACaOENT  and  SICKNESS 


PROTECTION 

AGAINST 


Tor  No  Dues  or 

Only  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight. 
Many  unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Week¬ 
ly  benefits,  pays  doctor  and  hospital  bills. 
Covers  Automobile,  Travel,  Pedestrian  and 
many  common  accidents.  Covers  many  com¬ 
mon  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice, 
cancer,  lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest 
and  oldest  exclusive  Health  and  Accident  In- 
surance  Company.  Don’t  delay,  you  may  be 
next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 

NorthAmerican  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen,  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


"D  EXTENT  primary  elections  on  Re- 
publican  side  seem  to  give  (Gover¬ 
nor  Landon  of  Kansas  some  edge  on 
his  competitors,  with  Senator  Borah  of 
Idaho  a  close  second.  So  uncertain, 
however,  are  primary  results  that  no 
one  can  say  what  will  happen  at  the 
Republican  National  Convention  to  be 
held  at  Cleveland  on  June  9. 

On  Democratic  side  President  Roose¬ 
velt  is  unopposed  in  primaries  in  most 
States,  although  in  Maryland  Brecken- 
bridge,  without  making  any  campaign, 
received  a  surprisingly  large  vote  as  a 
Democratic  protest  against  re-election 
of  President  Roosevelt. 

There  is  no  question  that  Roosevelt 
will  be  re-nominated  at  Democratic 
National  Convention  at  Philadelphia  on 
June  23. 


^  OMPLETED  is  another  reciprocal 
^  trade  agreement,  this  time  with 
France.  Agreement  makes  thirteen  so 
far,  and  is  second  only  to  one  with 
Canada  in  importance.  Negotiations 
were  conducted  by  Secretary  of  State 
Hull,  who  hopes  through  this  French 
agreement  to  reverse  downward  trend 
of  trade  with  France,  which  has  fallen 
to  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  its 
1929  value.  France  does  not  have  high 
tariffs,  but  she  does  restrict  amount  of 
imports.  Some  of  these  restrictions  will 
now  be  greatly  lessened. 

Some  concessions  by  France  on  im¬ 
ports  from  America  are: 

Apples  and  pears,  615,000  more 
bushels;  also,  increases  in  our  exports 
to  France  in  grapefruit,  dried  fruit, 
some  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  rice, 
tobacco,  canned  and  frozen  fish,  lumber, 
motion  picture  films,  automobile  parts 
and  accessories,  refrigerators,  radios, 
typewriters,  silk  hosiery,  tractors  and 
agricultural  machinery. 

Some  concessions,  mostly  in  lower 
tariffs,  by  United  States  on  imports 
from  France  are: 

Perfumes,  vanilla  beans,  Roquefort 
cheese  (it  is  claimed  that  little  of  this 
cheese  is  made  in  America)  brandy, 
champagne,  broad  silks,  lace,  cosmetics, 
rayon,  jewellery,  apparel  trimmed  with 
lace,  corsets. 


Q  N  way  to  limbo  is  telephone  crank 
which  will  soon  be  as  obsolete  as 
automobile  crank.  A  new  gadget  in¬ 
vented  by  W.  J.  Vincent,  engineer  for 
Rochester  Telephone  Company,  makes 
signal  crank  unnecessary. 

Also  on  way  out  is  ringing  of  every 
subscriber  on  line  in  order  to  get  one. 
Selective  ringing  on  rural  lines  without 
signal  cranks  is  being  installed  on  400 
rural  lines  in  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
area. 

SLANT :  What  a  relief  it  will  be — ex¬ 
cept  to  the  gossips— to  know  that  the 
telephone  will  not  jangle  every  time 
anyone  on  the  line  is  called. 


Stock  Market  Bearish 


1^  OWN  came  stock  market  during 
past  fortnight  in  worst  break  since 
July,  1934.  Leading  stocks  dropped 
from  1  to  9  points.  Causes: 

1.  Some  stocks  were  too  high,  hav¬ 
ing  risen  62  per  cent  since  March,  1935. 

2.  Uncertainty  over  fact  of  new 
government  margin  regulation  of  stocks 
and  bank  loans. 

3.  French  elections,  resulting  in  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  whether  or  not  France 
will  devalue  her  franc. 

SLANT:  State  of  stock  market  was 
once  guide  to  other  business.  When 
stocks  fell  rapidly,  business  became 
panicky  and  vice  versa.  But  because  of 
other  factors,  like  government  regula¬ 
tion,  stock  market  is  not  so  much  of 
a  business  barometer  today.  Most  ob¬ 
servers  believe  that  stocks  were  going 
up  too  rapidly,  that  some  reaction  is 
healthy,  and  that  they  will  hold  fair¬ 
ly  steady  from  now  on  or  continue  to 
advance. 


Farm  Credit  News 


Ethiopian  War  Ends 


Name 


P.  Ol 


State 


OW  flying  triumphantly  over  Addis 
Ababa,  Ethiopia’s  capital,  is  Italian 
flag — visible  sign  of  conquering  of 
Africa’s  last  large  free  State  by  a 
European  power.  Occupation  of  ancient 
city  on  May  5th  made  Ethiopia  Italian 
by  right  of  possession,  and  marked  end 
of  seven  months  of  hostilities  in  north¬ 
ern  Ethiopia.  On  evening  of  same  day, 
in  Rome,  Mussolini  announced  his  vic¬ 
tory  to  Italian  people.  Few  days  later, 
he  decided  to  annex  Ethiopia  outright, 
and  Italy’s  King  and  Queen  became 
new  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Ethiopia. 
Emperor  Haile  Selassie  and  his  family 
have  taken  refuge  in  Palestine. 


Interest  Rates  Have  Tumbled 

EBTS  of  northeastern  farmers  have 
been  reduced  nearly  six  million  dol¬ 
lars  in  past  3  years  through  conces¬ 
sions  and  scale  downs  accepted  by 
creditors  who  have  been  paid  off  with 
proceeds  of  loans  through  Federal 
Land  Bank,  according  to  E.  H.  Thom¬ 
son,  land  bank  president  at  Springfield. 

About  5000  farmers  in  first  land  bank 
district  have  obtained  scale  downs. 
Over  2200  of  these  are  in  New  York 
State,  750  in  Maine,  650  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  500  in  Massachusetts.  Reduc¬ 
tions  average  $1100  to  a  farmer.  Land 
Bank  refuses  to  refinance  a  man’s  debts 
unless  he  can  be  set  up  on  a  basis  which 
he  can  carry,  make  the  pa3mients  on 
his  loan,  maintain  the  farm  itself,  and 
support  his  family. 

More  general  than  debt  reduction  is 


'p'ROM  Germany  to  New  Jersey  came 
big  new  German  dirigible  Hinden- 
hurg  on  May  9  after  voyage  of  81 
hours  and  53  minutes,  only  a  little  over 
2)4  days.  Zeppelin  load:  crew,  56; 
passengers,  51;  and  tons  of  mail.  Thou¬ 
sands  waited  at  Lakehurst  to  greet 
great  airship. 

SLANT:  Germany  leads  world  id 
construction  and  .successful  operation 
of  dirigibles.  Graf  Zeppelin  has  cross¬ 
ed  North  Atlantic  six  times  since  its 
first  trip  in  1928,  and  has  made  more 
tlian  one  hundred  trips  in  scheduled 
service  over  milder  South  Atlantic. 

Charles  E.  Rosendal,  in  charge  of 
United  States  naval  air  station  at 
Lakehurst,  says  that  many  people  ask, 
“If  the  Germans  can  make  and  fly  these 
ships,  why  can’t  we?”  To  which 
Rosendal  answers:  “We  can  build  and 
operate  airships  if  we  really  try,  and 
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the  question  really  should  be,  ‘if  Ger¬ 
mans  can  do  it,  why  don’t  we?’  ” 


T wo  M ore  Costly  Dams 


/^UT  on  Columbia  River,  government 
^  is  building  two  mare  tremendous 
dams,  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville. 
When  completed,  within  next  two 
years,  doubled  will  be  electrical  energy 
capacity  of  large  section  of  North¬ 
west. 

Before  Senate  now  is  bill  to  create 
Columbia  Valley  Authority  similar  to 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  which 
would  have  charge  of  electrical  outpuf 
of  these  great  dams.  Northwest  resi¬ 
dents  excuse  tremendous  expense  of 
building  these  dams  on  ground  that 
East  is  paying  for  them. 

SLANT:  Every  move  like  this  which 
puts  government  into  business  is  in 
wrong  direction;  for  government,  guid¬ 
ed  by  politicians,  cannot  be  successful 
operator.  It  has  big  enough  job  just 
to  govern  this  large  coimtry. 


Kill  These  Pests! 


like  minerals  and  vitamins,  to  build  re- 
sistence  against  disease. 

Here  is  the  typical  food  for  a  day 
which  the  five  little  girls  get  imder  Dr. 
Dafoe’s  care.  They  are  about  two  years 
old: 

At  6:30  a.  m. — 4  ounces  orange  juice 
mixed  with  cod-liver  oil. 

At  8:10  a.  m. — 1  egg,  1  large  slice 
bread  with  butter,  arrowroot  biscuits, 
4  to  5  ounces  milk. 

At  11:45  a.  m. — Asparagus  puree, 
mashed  carrots  and  potatoes,  bread 
and  butter,  blanc  mange,  4  to  5  ounces 
milk,  a  little  cooked  liver. 

At  2:30  p.  m. — Bread  and  butter, 
acidolphilus  milk. 

At  4:30  p.  m. — Tomato  juice  mixed 
with  cod-liver  oil. 

At  6.00  p.  m. — Oatmeal  porridge,  4 
to  5  ounces  milk,  bread  and  butter. 

Day  and  night  the  children  get  water 
as  called  for.  The  daily  milk  consump¬ 
tion  for  each  is  about  three-fourths  of  a 
quart;  in  addition  each  gets  about 
twenty  ounces  of  acidolphilus  milk  in 
small  doses  before  meals. 

SLANT:  The  answer  as  to  who  is 
right,  Mrs.  Dionne  or  Dr.  Dafoe,  is  that 
babies  in  old  times  used  to  die  like  flies, 
now  most  of  them  live. 


T  AST  year  tent  caterpillars  were 
worst  in  many  years.  This  year  they 
are  worse  still.  Most  efficient  way  to 
destroy  them  is  to  collect  egg  masses 
before  they  hatch.  It’s  too  late  for  that 
now.  Best  you  can  do  now  is  to  wrap 
a  kerosene-soaked  cloth  around  a  long 
pole  and  saturate  the  mess  with  kero¬ 
sene  at  evening  time  when  worms  are 
in  it.  Kerosene  itself  will  kill  the  worms, 
but  you  can  make  doubly  sure  by  us¬ 
ing  a  burning  torch  if  tree  is  not  val¬ 
uable. 


Congratulations, 

G-Men! 


*  White  Rats  and 
Fruit  Spray  Residues 


T3  OUNDED  UP  and  captured  in  New 
Orleans  other  day  was  Public  En¬ 
emy  No.  1,  Alvin  Karpis,  notorious 
kidnaper.  G-men  thus  brought  a  three- 
year  search  to  an  end.  Captured  re¬ 
cently  also  were  several  other  kid¬ 
napers. 

SLANT:  Thanks  to  proficient  Fed¬ 
eral  government  operatives,  kidnaping 
and  other  high  crimes  against  Federal 
government  are  getting  to  be  un¬ 
healthy  rackets. 


T  IVING  in  a  glass  house,  in  charge 
of  United  States  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  is  family  of  pedigreed 
white  rats,  being  fed  with  a  carefully 
selected  diet  sprinkled  with  poisons 
like  those  used  on  fruit  trees  and  vege¬ 
table  plants  to  kill  insects. 

Purpose  of  experiment  is  to  learn 
safe  limit  for  spray  residues.  By  analy¬ 
sis  food  and  drug  inspectors  can  tell 
whether  a  shipment  of  fruit  has  more 
spray  residue  than  present  standards 
permit.  Results  of  rat  experiments  may 
change  these  standards. 

Last  fiscal  year  inspectors  seized  338 
shipments  because  of  excess  spray 
residue. 


SLANT:  Here  is  one  of  fruit  grow¬ 
ers’  worst  problems.  Fruits  cannot  be 
produced  without  sprays.  Enough  to  The  Rubber  Band, 
control  disease  and  insects  may  be  too 
much  from  health  standpoint.  Many 
growers  believe,  however,  that  govern¬ 
ment  goes  too  far  in  spray  residue 
regulations  and  their  enforcement. 


Jamaica  Inn,  Daphne  du  Maurier 

When  Mary  Yellan’a  mother  died,  Mary 
had  no  choice  but  to  join  her  Aunt 
Patience,  whose  husband.  Joss  Merlyn, 
was  landlord  of  Jamaica  Inn.  But  Joss 
had  other  sources  of  income  which  were 
best  not  inquired  into.  The  book  is  rich 
in  suspense  and  full  of  interest  from  first 
to  last. 

Kenneth  Hinshaw 

A  story  weaving-  together  actual  4-H 
experiences,  historical  sketches  of  4-H 
club  work,  all  based  on  actual  fact  and 
experiences.  This  book  should  appeal  not 
only  to  4-H  club  members  and  leaders  but 
also  to  the  general  reader,  gpving,  as  it 
does,  a  comprehensive,  interesting,  and 
understanding  picture  of  the  4-H  move¬ 
ment. 


Rex  Stout 

Pine  type  of  Nero  Wolfe  mystery.  In¬ 
terest  is  held  right  to  end  of  narrative. 


*  What  Quintuplets 
Get  to  Eat 


Good  Movies  to  See 


■Q NSUCCESSFUL  is  Mrs.  Oliva 
Dionne,  mother  of  famous  quintup¬ 
lets,  in  her  argument  with  babies’  phy¬ 
sician,  Dr.  Dafoe,  over  what  they  shall 
have  to  eat. 

Mothers  once  thought,  and  Mrs. 
Dionne  still  thinks,  that  babies  should 
he  very  fat.  To  make  them  so  after 
weaning  she  thinks  they  should  be  fed 
such  foods  as  boiled  rice  with  milk, 
oatmeal  gruel,  rice  pudding,  arrowroot, 
apioca,  meat  broths  and  breadcrumbs, 
u  modern  dieticians  and  physicians. 
Dr.  Dafoe,  say  ideal  baby 
Should  be  neither  fat  nor  lean,  that 
abies  don’t  need  so  much  starch  and 
^ergy  food  and  that  their  diet  cer- 
^hly  must  contain  protective  elements, 


These  Three 

Adaptation  of  stage  play  “The  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Hour’’  to  screen.  Miriam  Hopkins, 
Merle  Oberon,  and  Joel  McCrea  are  ex¬ 
cellent  8LS  two  teachers  and  a  school  doc¬ 
tor  whose  lives  are  seared  by  lies  of 
sadistically  evil  little  girl,  played  by 
Bonita  Granville,  who  rises  to  heights  of 
performance  seldom  achieved  by  film 
adults. 

Mr.  Deeds  Goes  to  Town 

Hilarious  movie,  part  farce,  part  fan¬ 
tasy,  and  part  pure  ho!tum.  Wild,  deftly 
treated  tale  of  a  small-town  boy  who  in¬ 
herits  twenty  thousand  dollars  and  goes 
to  New  York  to  learn  about  life.  Excel¬ 
lently  played  by  Gary  Cooper  and  Jean 
Arthur. 

Under  Two  Flags 

From  Ouida’s  romantic  novel  of  the 
French  Foreign  Legion  flashes  this  glori¬ 
ous  spectacle  —  drama  of  men’s  heroism 
and  women’s  devotion.  Played  by  Ron¬ 
ald  Colman,  Claudette  Colbert,  Victor 
McLaglen,  Rosalind  Russell,  and  a  huge 
supporting  cast. 
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It  costs  less  to  own  a 

GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 

Refrigerator! 

G-E  SEALED-IN-STEEL 

THRIFT-UNIT 


now  gives  double  the  cold  and 
uses  even  less  current  than  ever! 

Research  keeps  General  Electric  years 
ahesid— always.  The  first  G-E  Refrig¬ 
erator  introduced  the  first  sealed-in- 
steel  mechanism  —  and  has  held  an 
unparalled  record  for  dependable 
performance  at  low  cost  ever  since. 

Othe-s  are  now  following  General 
Electric’s  lead  but  G-E  has  manu¬ 
factured  more  hermetically  sealed 
mechanisms  than  all  other  "sealed” 
refrigerators  combined.  The  General 
Electric  THRIFT-UNIT  has  been 
proved  by  experience  and  is  the 
only  refrigerator  mechanism  with 

FORCED-FEED  LUBRICATION  AND  OIL  COOLING 

—exclusive  features  that  mean  quieter  operation,  longer  life  and 
lower  operating  cost.  Thrift -Unit  available  in  General  Electric 
Monitor  Top,  Flatop  and  Liftop  refrigerators. 


G-E  HI-SPEED  CALROD  HEATING  UNITS  MAKE 

General  Electric  RANGES 

FASTER  AND  CHEAPER! 


G-E  Calrod  cooking  units  have 
brought  amazing  speed  and  econo¬ 
my  to  modern  electric  cookery.  Cal¬ 
rod  units  cook  faster,  use  less  current 
and  are  hermetically  sealed,  making 
them  practically  indestructible. 
Among  the  dozen  Calrod -equipped 
G-E  Ranges  you  will  find  just  the 
right  size  and  type  for  your  kitchen. 


GET  HIGHER  PRICES  FOR  MILK  AND  CREAM  WITH 

General  Electric  MILK  COOLERS 


Control  bacteria,  get  all  the 
milk  and  cream  profits  coming 
to  you  by  installing  G-E  Milk 
Cooling  equipment.  It  quickly 
cools  milk  and  cream  down 
below  50°  and  keeps  it  there. 
Pays  for  itself  over  and  over  in 
money  saved  and  extra  profits 
earned.  Unmatched  for  depend¬ 
able  year-after-year  performance 
at  low  cost.  There’s  a  complete 
G-E  line  of  wet  storage,  dry  stor¬ 
age  and  bottle  storage  equip¬ 
ment  for  every  size  dairy  farm. 


Hamburg  Electric  Shop, 
Hamburg,  New  York. 

Andrews  Hardware  Company, 
Salamanca,  New  York. 

Ora  Pettit, 

Wilson,  New  York. 

Gowanda  Hardware  Co., 
Gowanda,  New  York. 

Turner  Radio  Shop, 

212  Liberty  St.,  Warren,  Pa. 


Frank  W.  Wolf,  Inc., 

Buffalo,  New  York. 

Avon  Electric  Corp., 

Avon,  New  York. 

Morris  Hardware  Corp., 

38  Main  Street,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Merow  Brothers, 

Little  Valley,  New  York. 

Floyd  F.  Smith, 

Lyndonville,  New  York. 
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This  weekend  first  farmers  in  New 
York  State  are  being  honored  in 
the  Western  New  York  Apple  Blos¬ 
som  Festival.  It  was  the  Dutch  set¬ 
tlers  who  were  the  state’s  first  farm¬ 
ers,  and  they  brought  the  first  apple 
trees  from  Europe.  Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick, 
in  his  History  of  Agriculture  in  New 
York  State,  says  “It  is  amazing  how 
the  early  Dutch  influence  persists.  . .  .it 
is  found  at  every  turn  in  our  agricul¬ 
ture.” 

With  this  in  mind,  the  Netherlands 
was  invited  to  be  officially  represented 
in  the  festival  and  designated  its  con¬ 
sul-general,  Mynheer  W.  P.  Montijn, 
to  place  the  crown  upon  the  Apple 
Blossom  Queen  in  Brockport  Saturday, 
May  23. 

Consul-General  Montijn  is  the  guest 
of  Harper  Sibley,  president  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  chairman  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Research  Foundation.  Edward  B. 
Archbald  is  general  chairman  of  the 
festival,  which  has  been  characterized 
as  one  of  the  finest  city-country  co¬ 
operative  movements  in  the  state. 

* 

Milk  Containers 

Recent  hearing  by  Milk  Control  Di¬ 
vision  should  have  especial  interest  for 
producers.  Buffalo  dealers  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  sell  milk  at  the  regular  re¬ 
tail  price  in  paper  containers  and  with¬ 
out  the  customary  three-cent  bottle  de¬ 
posit.  The  division  ruled  against  this. 
Dealer  obtained  court  order  overruling 
division,  which  will  appeal. 

At  hearing  on  use  of  paper  contain¬ 
ers  their  use  was  opposed  by  glass 
blowers.  The  idea  of  getting  milk  to 
consumers  as  cheaply  as  possible  seems 
to  be  confused  with  special  interests. 
Current  reports  of  chiseling  in  the 
trade  make  it  worth  while  to  consider 
giving  “breaks”  to  the  consumer. 


fy  for  government  funds. 

The  meetings  seem  to  be  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  “Well,  it’s  here,  so  what 
can  I  get?”  At  one  meeting  a  farmer 
asked  Rodney  Pease,  district  agent,  to 
advise  him  whether  an  orchard  in  which 
he  turned  pigs  was  classed  as  orchard 
or  pasture.  Pease  promised  to  seek 
higher  advice. 

:|c  * 

Dairymen,  Orchardists  Ponder 

Dairymen  generally  are  wondering 
whether  soil  program  is  not  going  to 
complicate  their  business  by  providing 
more  milk.  Some  of  them  have  told  me 
it  was  doubt  over  future  effects  of  this 
program  that  made  them  reluctant  to 
see  milk  control  ended.  Thus,  in  a 
sense,  here  is  a  situation  where  one 
form  of  “program”  is  apt  to  tie  hands 
of  farmers  in  passing  on  merits  of  an¬ 
other. 

I  know  that  during  past  year  many 
dairymen  told  me  they  were  willing  to 
see  milk  control  ended,  yet  when  the 
issue  came  up  at  Albany  a  few  weeks 
ago,  many  of  them  apparently  had 
cooled  off.  I  begin  to  wonder  whether 
it  is  an  emergency  program,  or  a  per¬ 
manent  program. 

^ 

Marketing  Studies  Needed 

Everything  that  has  happened  in 
fruit  and  vegetable  deals  this  past  sea¬ 
son  shows  the  crying  need  for  studies 
in  marketing,  preferably  at  Cornell.  I 
know  many  will  tell  me  this  work  is 
being  carried  on,  but  now  I  think  it 
should  be  broadened  to  include  con¬ 
sumer  reactions,  market  demands, 
merchandizing,  etc.  Millard  F.  Hinch- 
er,  president  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society,  thinks  some  studies  along  this 
line  hold  a  lot  of  promise  for  growers. 
Cornell  ofiScials  are  willing  to  tackle 
the  job,  if  funds  can  be  provided. 


Potato  Bills  Pass 

My  hat  is  off  to  the  Joint  Potato 
Committee  for  getting  its  bills  through 
Legislature.  A  year  ago  Empire  State 
Potato  Club  and  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  set  up  the  committee  to 
study  needs  of  the  potato  industry, 
which  was  in  a  somewhat  run-down 
condition  due  to  many  causes.  With 
Roy  A.  Porter,  club  president,  as  chair¬ 
man,  committee  decided  upon  immedi¬ 
ate  and  long-time  needs  and  then  out¬ 
lined  a  program. 

Legislature  was  asked  for  $46,000  for 
Cornell,  $30,000  for  new  greenhouses 
and  balance  for  research.  Legislators 
expected  they  could  whittle  this  down, 
but  committee  so  carefully  “sold”  its 
program  in  Albany  that  entire  amount 
was  voted. 

*  *  * 

Bells  for  Sheep 

Ontario  County  sheep  ought  to  he 
belled,  according  to  a  resolution  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  supervtfeors.  The  solons  are 
alarmed  because  of  the  mounting  cost 
for  sheep  killed  or  maimed  by  dogs. 
Several  plans  for  curbing  the  menace 
were  discussed.  Finally  Supervisor 
Gooding  Bliss  of  Manchester  offered  a 
resolution  urging  fiock  owners  to  place 
bells  on  the  sheep. 

Some  discussion  was  given  to  the 
use  of  billygoats  and  to  offering  boun¬ 
ties  for  sheep-killing  dogs.  Incidentally, 
the  resolving  followed  recommendations 
of  state  officials  that  some  action  be 
taken  to  enforce  dog  quarantine  law. 

*  *  * 

Many  Study  Soil  Program 

Meetings  of  committeemen  and  farm¬ 
ers  under  soil  program,  substituted  for 
AAA  crop  control  program,  have  been 
drawing  large  numbers  of  farmers. 
Many  of  them  are  finding  the  so-called 
work  sheets  a  bit  complicated,  but  in 
general  they  say  they  will  try  to  quali- 


Rural  Rehabilitation 

There  are  five  definite  divisions  of 
the  Resettlement  Administration  one 


of  which  is  the  Division  of  Rural  Re¬ 
habilitation.  It  was  established  primar¬ 
ily  to  assist  farm  families  who  have 
exhausted  their  credit  with  regular 
financing  agencies  such  as  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  local  banks,  etc. 
Such  families  may  be  either  farm  own¬ 
ers,  share  croppers,  cash  renters  or 
farm  laborers.  Loans  are  made  for 
practically  all  productive  purposes 
other  than  for  real  estate.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  amount  of  a  sound  loan. 

In  New  York  State  the  fifty-seven 
agricultural  cormties  are  divided  into 
eighteen  districts.  In  each  district  the 
Rural  Rehabilitation  Division  main¬ 
tains  an  office  personnel  of  a  Rural  Re¬ 
habilitation  Supervisor,  a  Home  Super¬ 
visor,  a  stenographer  and  in  the  dis¬ 
tricts  with  the  greatest  number  of  ap¬ 
plications,  Assistant  Rural  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Supervisors  have  been  made  avail¬ 
able.  Each  field  supervisor  is  technically 
trained  and  is  a  graduate,  respectively, 
from  either  a  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  or  a  State  College  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics. 

In  each  county  in  state  there  is  a 
Rural  Rehabilitation  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  consisting  of  five  persons,  a  man 
and  woman  representing  the  county 
grange,  a  man  from  the  Farm  Bureau, 
a  woman  from  the  Home  Bureau  and 
usually  the  County  Welfare  Comrnis- 
sioner  as  the  fifth  member  and  serving 
as  chairman.  This  group  of  agricultural 
persons  is  geographically  located 
throughout  the  county  so  that  at  least 
one  person  on  the  committee  will  know 
something  about  each  family  applying 
for  a  loan.  If,  after  presentation  of  loan 
applications  to  the  committees  by  field 
supervisors,  loans  are  approved  they 
are  then  developed  by  the  supervisors 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  applicant 
by  writing  sound  farm  and  home  man¬ 
agement  plans  giving  definite  assurance 
of  ability  of  applicant  to  repay  his  loan. 

Each  loan  is  definitely  made  on  a 
businesslike  basis.  Security  is  usually 
given  in  the  form  of  a  chattel  mortgage 
on  such  items  as  may  be  attached,  crop 
mortgages  and/or  milk  check  assign¬ 
ments.  Interest  rate  on  practically  all 
loans  through  this  division  is  at  rate 
of  5%  per  annum.  Briefly,  loans  may 
be  made  for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  Purchase  of  livestock;  2.  Construc¬ 
tion  and  major  repairs  of  buildings  and 
fences;  3.  Purchase  of  machinery  and 
equipment;  4.  Refinancing  of  chattel 
mortgages  where  there  is  evidence  of 
threatened  foreclosure  or  eviction;  5. 
Other  farm  improvements  essential  to 
successful  operation  of  a  farm;  6.  Pur¬ 
chase  of  feed,  seed,  fertilizer  etc;  7. 
Minor  repairs  to  buildings,  fences,  ma¬ 
chinery  etc;  8.  Payment  of  rent  on  land 


Yaur  Chance  for  Grand  Vacation 

IN  cooperation  with  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  American  Agriculturist  is  planning  this 
year  another  one  of  its  famous  tours. 

This  tour  is  within  the  financial  reach  of  almost  any  farm  family,  will 
run  only  five  days,  and  yet  we  think  it  is  the  best  one  we  have  ever  co^ 
ducted.  Plans  are  subject  to  change,  hut  they  will  be  something  like  this: 

You  will  come  from  wherWer  you  live  to  Syracuse  or  Rochester.  From 
there  w;e  go  to  Lake  Ontario  where  a  great  boat,  equipped  with  every 
modern  luxury,  will  take  us  for  a  trip  down  the  Lake,  through  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Thousand  Islands,  then  down  the  famous  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
historic  old  city  of  Quebec.  Here  a  day  will  be  spent  visiting  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  cities  of  the  western  continent.  From  Quebec  we  will 
go  by  sleeper  for  a  one  night  ride  to  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  where 
they  grow  more  potatoes  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  world.  A  whole 
day  will  be  spent  traveling  by  bus  through  these  great  potato  fields, 
where  100  acres  on  one  farm  is  not  an  exceptional  crop.  This  day  In 
Aroostook  County  alone  will  be  worth  the  price  to  every  farmer  in  the 
party,  and  especially  to  potato  growers. 

From  Aroostook  another  sleeper  will  take  us  down  through  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  old  city  of  Boston,  cradle  of  American  liberty.  Here  there  will 
be  opportunity  to  travel  the  winding  streets  of  the  old  town,  to  study 
every  historic  and  modern  point  of  interest. 

From  Boston  the  party  will  return  East  and  home  either  by  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad  or  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  depend¬ 
ing  on  whether  you  live  in  upstate  New  York  or  on  Long  Island  or  New 
©i!*s©y  • 

Cost  of  the  trip  is  not  yet  determined,  but  it  will  be  so  low  that  it  will 
surprise  you.  For  convenience  it  will  be  necessary  to  limit  the  number 
of  those  who  go,  and  our  worry  now  is  that  we  will  have  not  too  few  ap¬ 
plications  but  too  many.  Time  will  be  early  in  August,  when  this  old 
Northland  of  ours  will  be  at  its  beautiful  best,  and  when  potatoes  and 
other  crops  will  be  in  their  prime. 

Watch  the  next  issue  of  American  Agriculturist  for  a  full  announce¬ 
ment  and  more  details  of  the  trip,  and  plan  now  to  go  with  us  and  have 
the  time  of  your  life. 


Time  to  Nominate  Master 
Farmers 

Already,  at  least  a  dozen 
readers  have  sent  names  of 
friends  believed  by  them  to  merit 
consideration  as  Master  Farmers. 
The  list  of  nominations  should  be 
complete  by  July  1,  so  send  your 
nominations  now. 

From  the  hundred  or  more  names 
that  we  will  get,  only  five  or  six 
will  finally  be  selected  to  be  honor¬ 
ed  by  American  Agriculturist  as 
New  York  State  Master  Farmers 
during  Farm  and  Home  Week  next 
February.  To  be  selected,  a  man 
must  be  a  good  farmer,  but  he 
must  be  much  more  than  that.  He 
must  also  be  active  in  community 
affairs,  a  good  husband  and  father, 
and  a  man  you  would  choose  for  a 
close  friend.  Keep  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  in  mind  when  you  make  nomi¬ 
nations. 

Even  though  he  is  not  named  a 
Master  Farmer,  it  is  a  real  tribute 
to  any  man  to  be  nominated  for  the 
honor.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to 
send  the  name  of  the  man  you 
nominate  to  Master  Farmer  Editor, 
American  Agriculturist,  P.  O.  Box 
367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


and  buildings;  9.  Purchase  of  food, 
fuel,  clothing  and  shelter;  10.  Payment 
of  interest  -on  chattel  mortgages  or 
other  liens  on  personal  property;  11. 
Payment  of  annual  installments  of 
chattel  mortgages  or  other  liens;  12. 
Payment  of  taxes  on  real  and  personal 
property. 

All  loans  are  made  according  to  the 
useful  life  of  the  items  to  be  purchased 
and  in  accordance  with  ability  of  the 
applicant  to  repay. 

'  w.  E.  Georgia, 
State  Director,  Rural  Rehabilitation 
Division,  Resettlement  Administration. 


Committee  Recommends  More  Ap¬ 
proved  Conservation  Practices 

The  New  York  State  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Committee  met  at  Ithaca  on  May 
7.  A  number  of  additional  soil  practices 
were  recommended  and  sent  to  Secre¬ 
tary  Wallace  for  approval.  The  commit¬ 
tee  feels  that  these  additional  practices, 
if  approved  by  the  Secretary,  will  en¬ 
able  more  New  York  State  farmers  to 
participate  in  the  soil  conservation 
program. 

Lime  for  Cauliflower 

C.  S.  Denton,  county  agent  in  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  states  that  Delaware 
County  growers  get  best  results  where 
cauliflower  is  planted  on  land  with  a 
pH  test  of  5.8  to  6.8  and  that  fibres 
given  on  page  5  of  the  May  9  issue 
are  too  acid. 

Delaware  County  growers  grow  quite 
an  acreage  of  Superior  Snowball,  a 
variety  especially  susceptible  to  acid. 
Important,  too,  in  Delaware  County  is 
to  get  the  lime  worked  into  the  soil  to 
a  considerable  depth  as  cauliflower 
roots  work  downward  into  moist  tern- 
tory.  The  figure  of  pH4.9  to  5.5  for 
cauliflower  is  on  the  low  side.  In  g^- 
eral  it  is  better  to  have  a  pH  a  bit 
above  5.5  than  it  is  below. 


—Courtesy  Fraeari*  Nurseries. 

The  makings  of  a  black  and  whHe  shortcake.^ 
The  top  and  bottom  rows  of 
an  extra  dark  variety  and  a  splendid 
The  white  berries  in  the  center  are  no 
but  are  an  albino  variety  without  color, 
have  a  pinkish,  ivory  flesh. 


Aiuerican  Agriculturist,  May  23,  1936 


^he  Market  barometer 


MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  April  Price 

Dairymen’s  League  members  in  201- 
210  mile  zone  will  get  $1.50  for  3.5 
per  cent  Grade  B  milk.  This  is  12 
cents  less  than  March  price  and  12 
cents  lower  than  April  1935. 

Producers  delivering  to  volume  plants 
will  get  premiums  ranging  from  8  to 
12  cents  a  hundred. 

Sheffield  April  Price 

The  net  cash  price  to  be  paid  the 
members  of  the  Sheffield  Producers  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  Inc.,  for  Grade 
B  milk  testing  3.5  per  cent  butterfat 
in  the  201-210  mile  zone  is  $1.69  per 
hundred  pounds  for  milk  delivered  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  April  1936,  subject 
to  the  established  freight,  grade  and 
butterfat  differentials. 

This  is  15  cents  lower  than  March, 
9  cents  lower  than  price  for  April  1935, 
and  18  y2  cents  higher  than  price  for 
April  1934. 

Producers’  Average  Milk  Price 

College  of  Agriculture  figures  aver¬ 
age  price  received  by  farmers  for  3.7 
per  cent  milk  as  follows; 

February,  $1.94;  March,  $1.81;  April, 

$1.68. 

Control  Board  Reduces  Cream  Price 

Effective  May  10,  Commissioner  Ten 
Eyck  announced  a  reduction  of  15  cents 
a  hundred  in  price  to  producers  for 
milk  in  Classes  2A,  2B  and  2C,  making 
it  $1.65  a  hundred.  Cream  prices  to 
consumers  will  also  be  reduced.  Class 
2A  is  milk  used  for  fluid  cream;  Class 
2B,  milk  used  for  plain  condensed  and 
certain  types  of  cheese;  and  Class  2C, 
cream  and  unsweetened  condensed  milk 
to  be  used  for  ice  cream  in  New  York 
City. 

^  ^  ^ 

POULTRY 

New  York  Egg  Auctions 
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About  May  7,  top  quotation  for  white 
eggs  in  New  York  City  was  24  cents, 
as  compared  with  27%  cents  the  same 
date  a  year  ago,  2014  cents  in  1934  and 
19  cents  in  1933.  Feed  costs  have  been 
running  about  20  per  cent  below  last 
year,  consequently  a  dozen  of  eggs  will 
buy  just  about  as  much  feed  as  a  year 
ago.  In  fact,  the  week  ending  May  7, 
it  required  7.9  dozen  eggs  to  buy  100 
pounds  of  feed,  while  a  year  ago  it  took 
7.8  dozen. 

Recently  New  York  City  has  been 
getting  a  larger  than  usual  share  of 
western  eggs.  However  the  market  has 
held  up  in  good  shape,  due  to  some 
indications  of  better  business,  reports 


of  probable  purchase  of  eggs  by  fed¬ 
eral  government  for  relief,  and  failure 
of  storage  stocks  to  accumulate  much 
faster  than  last  year. 

Storage  stocks  on  May  9  were  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  3,781,000  cases  compared 
with  4,551,000  cases  on  the  same  date 
a  year  ago. 

^ 

NEW  POTATOES  IN  SPOTLIGHT 

Potato  deal  6as  shifted  from  old  to 
new  stock  with  interest  now  being 
centered  in  Alabama  and  Lomsiana. 

While  old  potatoes  continue  to  exert 
considerable  influence  in  the  markets, 
they  have  passed  their  peak  and  lower 
prices  are  expected  for  'balance  of  the 
season,  unless  there  should  be  a  shoflT- 
age  in  the  South,  which  seems  entire¬ 
ly  possible  in  view  of  recent  events. 

Weakness  in  old  potatoes  appears  to 
be  largely  a  matter  of  demand.  Public 
has  grown  tired  of  old  potatoes  and 
has  turned  to  the  new  crop.  Maine 
growers  have  been  receiving  $2.50  to 
$2.75  while  Florida  growers  have  been 
receiving  $5.50  per  barrel. 

Demand  for  potatoes  continues 
strong  with  from  500  to  700  cars  a  day 
rolling  to  market.  During  first  week 
in  May,  old  potato  shipments  had  de¬ 
clined  to  200  to  250  cars  per  day  while 
shipments  of  the  new  crop  had  ad¬ 
vanced  to  450  to  475  cars.  Potato  sup¬ 
plies  from  the  South  promise  to  be 
light  throughout  balance  of  May  and 
possibly  well  into  Jime. 

Florida  is  about  through  harvesting 
and  the  high  prices  offered  Alabama 
growers  resulted  in  their  digging  before 
the  tubers  were  fully  matured  with 
total  tonnage  being  cut  from  40  to  50 
per  cent. 

Old  potatoes  will  continue  to  be  a 
backlog  to  the  market  imtil  well  into 
June,  when  Eastern  Shore  will  be  in 
the  deal.  Lighter  acreage  on  the  Shore 
this  year  precludes  possibility  of  any 
great  surplus  of  potatoes  imtil  late 
states  begin  harvesting  in  September. 
Consumption  of  potatoes  has  been  one 
of  the  marvels  of  the  season.  Not  in 
several  years  have  prices  been  as  high 
when  shipments  have  been  reaching 
600  to  800  cars  per  day. — Amos  Kirby. 
*  *  * 

TOO  MANY  APPLES 

The  other  day  one  upstate  grower 
sold  his  Fancy  Rome  Beauty  apples  fdr 
65  cents  a  bushel.  That  tells  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  apple  market.  Some  say 
he  could  have  obtained  more ;  others 
say  he  got  out  in  time.  There  are  too 
many  apples  on  hand  to  expect  to  get 
very  much  for  them.  Situation  has 
been  unfortunate  from  several  angles, 
chief  one  being  that  about  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  country  had  a  large  crop. 

The  ray  of  hope  I  see  is  a  state¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Magness  of  the 
USD  A  that  this  happens  only  about 
once  in  five  years.  Prices  have  not 
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FAIRMONT 


The  Way  to  Dairy  Profits  .  .  . 

Separate  your  milk  and  ship  us  the 
cream  —  we  pay  promptly  for  each 
shipment. 


been  satisfactory  on  much  New  York 
fruit  for  several  years.  Once  more  it 
seems  apparent  that  better  merchan¬ 
dizing  and  promotion  have  been  of 
profit  where  employed,  notably  in  New 
England.  Why  not  in  New  York  next 
season  ? — Skeff. 


WORLD  WOOL  SUPPLY  REDUCED 

Reports  on  the  world  wool  situation 
show  reduced  supplies  of  raw  wool  and 
probable  reduced  mill  activity  from  the 
high  levels  of  1935,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Elconomics. 

Supplies  of  raw  wool  in  the  United 
States  are  smaller  than  at  thi.e;  time  a 
year  ago;  supplies  in  Southern  Hemi¬ 
sphere  countries  are  about  31  per  cent 
less. 

Production  of  shorn  wool  in  the 
United  States  this  year  is  expected  to 
be  about  the  same  as  in  1935;  Aus¬ 
tralia  will  have  slightly  fewer  sheep  to 
be  shorn  this  year,  but  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  will  have  more. 

Consumption  of  wool  by  United 
States  mills  this  year  probably  will  be 
less  than  the  “very  large”  consumption 
of  1935,  it  is  stated.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  there  was  a  slight  falling  off 
in  machinery  activity  in  the  wool  in¬ 
dustry  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year. 

Domestic  prices  of  wool  have  weak¬ 
ened  recently,  but  foreign  prices  have 
continued  firm.  The  spread  between 
domestic  and  foreign  prices  has  result¬ 
ed  in  substantial  importations  of  wool 
by  the  United  States,  but  smaller  im¬ 
ports  are  in  prospect. 


Feed  your  valuable 
skim  to  calves,  pigs 
and  chickens  for  ad¬ 
ditional  income.  Di¬ 
versified  farming 
pays. 


the  FAIRMONT  CREAMERY  CO. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  ::  Est.  1884 


Your  Money  by 
return  mail. 
Steady  income. 


YYhen  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  ^AGRICULTURIST. 


Paper  Milk  Bottles 

By  Leland  Spencer 

SOME  questions  concerning  paper 
milk  bottles  that  may  seriously  af- 
ect  the  welfare  of  farmers  and  con¬ 
sumers  are  now  being  considered  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  and  the  New  York  Division 
of  Milk  Control.  At  the  outset  let  me 
say  that,  so  far  as  we  can  see  at  pres¬ 
ent,  paper  bottles  are  not  adapted  for 
house-to-house  delivery.  They  are  and 
probably  will  continue  to  be  used  in 
distribution  through  stores,  schools,  and 
other  wholesale  channels. 

Present  regulations  of  the  Division  of 
Milk  Control  provide  that  milk  may  be 
sold  by  stores  for  one  cent  less  than 
the  door-step  price,  providing  the  milk 
is  sold  on  the  cash-carry  plan  and  a 
deposit  of  at  least  3  cents  is  charged 
for  the  bottle.  In  New  York  City  a 
further  discount  of  one  cent  is  avail¬ 
able  on  account  of  the  special  provision 
for  unadvertised  brands.  In  some  up¬ 
state  cities  the  dealers  have  kept  the 
store  price  on  a  par  with  the  door-step 
price. 

In  the  City  of  Buffalo,  the  dealers 
are  operating  without  a  bottle  deposit, 
and  consequently  consumers  pay  the 
same  price  at  the  store  as  they  do  for 
home  delivery.  Recently  a  Buffalo  deal¬ 
er  began  the  distribution  of  milk  in 
paper  bottles.  Since  these  bottles  are 
not  returnable,  a  bottle  deposit  would 
be  inappropriate.  The  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  has,  however, 
taken  the  position  that  storekeepers  in 
Buffalo  must  charge  the  full  door-step 
price  for  milk  sold  in  paper  bottles. 
He  contends  that  it  costs  as  much  to 
distribute  milk  in  paper  bottles  through 
stores  as  .it  does  to  distribute  milk  in 
glass  bottles  to  the  door-step,  and  that 
sales  of  paper  bottle  milk  by  stores  at 
a  reduced  price  would  be  unfair  com¬ 
petition. 

The  limited  space  for  this  article  does 
not  permit  a  full  statement  of  the  facts 
on  this  question,  nor  do  I  pretend  to 
know  all  of  these  facts.  However,  from 
the  observations  which  I  have  been  able 
to  make,  I  have  arrived  at  one  or  two 
conclusions  which  may  be  of  interest 
to  some  readers  of  this  page.  The  first 
is  that  the  paper  bottle  has  possibili¬ 
ties  for  cheapening  and  improving  the 
wholesale  distribution  of  milk.  This 
type  of  bottle  is  in  an  early  stage  of 
development.  Materials,  equipment,  and 
methods  will  be  improved,  and  costs 
reduced.  It  would  be  unwise  to  fix 
prices  on  the  basis  of  present  costs.  It 
also  seems  unwise  to  fix  prices  so  as 
to  protect  a  wasteful  system  of  distri¬ 
bution.  This  includes  the  sale  of  milk 
by  stores  in  no-deposit  bottles,  of  which 
a  large  percentage  are  lost  on  every 
trip. 
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Famous  GLECKNER  Oak-Tan  Harness 


Take  advantage  of  pre.sent  low 
prices  for  GLECKNER  Quality.  With 
a  Gleckner  Oak-Tan  Harness  your 
horses  will  work  better.  Patented 
leather  re-enforcers  give  double  wear 
to  straps  and  prevent  costly  break¬ 
downs. 

Write  at  once  for  latest  price  list 
describing  aU  modeLs.  Give  name  of 
your  harness  or  Implement  dealer.  dealer 

W.  W.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  CO.,  Canton,  Pa. 

57  Years  in  the  Harness  Business. 

Member  of  Horse  and  Mule  Ass’n  of  America. 


CATTLE 


60-JIYRSHIRE$-$0 

AT  AUCTION 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y.  June  2. 

Including  50  real  business  cows 
—  heaviest  producers  of  4% 
milk  —  also  bred  and  open  heif¬ 
ers  and  a  few*  choice  young  sires. 

Accredited  —  Blood  Tested 
Guaranteed  Sound 

For  Catalog  Write 

ST.  LAWRENCE  VALLEY  AYRSHIRE  CLUB 

John  Sipher,  Secretary,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

Jersey  Milk 
Tests  Higher 

Jersey  milk  averages  5.36  per  cent 
butterfat,  a  higher  percentage  than 
that  of  any  other  milk.  The  Jersey 
cow  matures  early,  thrives  under  all 
climatic  conditions  and  is  the  most 
economical  producer  of  butterfat. 

Select  Jerseys  for  your  herd. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324-G  West  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


- SHORTHORNS - 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e.,  produce  prime  beef  and 
an  abundance  of  milk. 

Beet  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
Quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content 
Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  i". 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.  address 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


DOGS 


SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Heel-drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT.  East  Thetford,  Vt. 


r/vIKoo  Shep-Shcpp  dogs  $5;  rat  dogs  $3:  geese  $3. 

V^OUieS - MULLEN,  -  TUCKERTON,  N.  J. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


DAIRY  FARMS.  GENERAL  FARMS,  POULTRY 
FARMS.  A  fine  selection  available  throughout  New 
England,  New  York  and  New  .Tersey.,  Desirable  loca¬ 
tions.  Productive  land.  Reasonable  terms,  particularly 
favorable  for  owners  of  stock  and  tools.  Priced  to  meet 
present  agricultural  conditions.  Long  term  mortgages  at 
low  interest  rates.  Write  for  Information  and  circulars. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


All  Set  For  Spring!  50  Acres 

With  crops,  some  furniture,  eouipment,  horse,  cow  and 
flock  poultry:  good  7-room  hotise.  40  ft.  bam,  home 
fruit,  ample  wood,  only  9  miles  college  city.  Only  $1600, 
don’t  miss  it;  $600  down,  $100  year  on  bal, ;  pg.  37 
Free  catalog  800  bargains. 

STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  Ctty. 


On  Oneida  Lake  and  Highway 

Beautifully  located  75  acres  with  splendid  8-roo«n 
home,  electricity  &  furnace,  good  60  ft.  bam,  50  ft. 
hen  hou.se,  dandy  roadstand:  land  mostly  level,  all 
tillable  except  10  acres  wood,  large  maple  sugar  hush, 
14  acres  huckleberries.  Quick  action  value  at  $5,500. 
part  down.  A.  E.  Travis,  STROUT  AGENCY.  U.  .S. 
H’way  No.  5,  Wampsville,  N.Y.  (Phone:  Oneida  1564). 


Step’  In!  A  Paying  Farm 

Making  7  cans  milk  daily  and  expect  10  cans  soon: 
fine  dairy  15  cows,  6  young  stock,  pair  horses,  hens, 
machinery,  maple  sugar  outfit,  25  acres  plowed  and 
planting:  166  acres,  brook  and  ice  pond,  100  acres  till¬ 
able.  30-cow  pasture,  good  9-room  hou.se.  wired  elec¬ 
tricity;  cement-basement  26-cow  bam.  Grade  A  rating, 
silo,  etc. ;  lifetime  value,  $5800,  $1500  down. 

A.  R.  WILLIAMS,  STROUT  AGENCY, 

200  Main  St..  Unadilla,  N.  Y.  Phone  lO-W. 
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The  wrecked  car  in  which  Gerald  0.  Donahue  of  Hampton,  Conn.,  lost  his  life. 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


A  Clearer  View  By  J.  G.  HUTTAR 


SOME  time  ago  I  told  you  about  an 
article  I  had  read  in  a  New  Jersey 
poultry  paper,  written  by  a  fellow  who 
calls  himself  the  Market  Analyst.  I 
only  learned  the  other  day  that  this 
Market  Analyst  is  my  old  friend  Paul 
Borthwick.  I  met  Paul  when  I  was 

keeping  chickens 
in  Vineland,  N.  J. 
back  in  1931  and 
1932.  He  is  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  eggs  and 
has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  South 
Jersey  Egg  Auc¬ 
tion  Association. 
He  may  still  be  a 
member  for  all  I 
know.  However, 
Paul’s  early  train¬ 
ing  and  life  was 
along  lines  remov¬ 
ed  from  agricul¬ 
ture  and  he  took 
u  p  farming  be¬ 
cause  of  his  health. 
Paul  has  a  keen 
mind  and  often 
uses  a  pencil  to  dope  out  his  poultry 
program. 

For  instance,  Paul  hadn’t  shipped 
many  cases  of  eggs  to  the  Auction  for 
sale  before  he  noticed  the  close  rela¬ 
tion  between  weight  of  eggs  and  price. 
He  saw  a  number  of  sales  where  heavy 
mediums  sold  for  more  money  than 

light  weight  Large  eggs.  He  tried 

grading  his  eggs  bigger  and  bigger  until 
a  case  of  his  Mediums  weighed  as  high 
as  57  and  57%  poimds  gross.  This,  of 
course,  made  his  Large  grade  eggs  weigh 
well  above  60  pounds  to  the  case.  At 
some  seasons  of  the  year  his  Mediums 
would  outsell  58  and  58%  poimd  cases 
of  Large  grade  eggs  by  1  to  2  cents  a 
dozen  on  the  same  day’s  sale. 


J.  C.  Hnttar 


market  once  in  a  year  or  two,  if  at  all. 

It  is  because  I  appreciate  all  this 
that  I  try  my  best  to  dispel  some  of 
the  fog.  I  know  there  are  some  pro¬ 
ducers  who  regard  the  market  man  as 
a  racketeer  and  the  wholesale  market 
as  a  big  swindle.  That’s  not  right  even 
though  there  may  still  be  elements  in 
it  which  might  not  pass  100%  inspec¬ 
tion.  'There  is  a  real  worthy  job  to  be 
done  by  a  wholesale  egg  dealer.  A 
good  dealer  is  a  real  servant  both  to 
producers  and  retail  merchants  and  he 
deserves  pay  accordingly. 

Dealer  is  Necessary 

There  are  other  producers  who  think 
that  while  wholesalers  are  not  exactly 
crooked  they  are  at  least  unnecessary. 
That  might  be  true  if  each  producer 
could  make  a  satisfactory  deal  with  a 
retail  merchant  in  the  market  whereby 
he  would  always  get  the  fair  price  for 
his  eggs.  And  then  the  deal  would 
have  to  be  so  arranged  that  this  mer¬ 
chant  always  took  all  the  eggs  which 
the  producer  shipped  regardless  of  sea¬ 
son  or  demand. 

But  that  can’t  always  be  arranged. 
Some  producers  are  too  far  away. 
Some  retailers  can’t  sell  three  times  as 
many  eggs  in  May  as  in  October.  Yet 
that’s  the  way  Miss  Average  Biddy 
chooses  to  lay  them.  Some  producers 
have  trouble  with  their  hens  and  pro¬ 
duction  almost  stops  at  times.  Others 
like  to  change  the  number  of  hens  they 
keep  from  time  to  time.  Some  retail 
merchants  are  poor  managers  and  are 
forced  out  of  business  (usually  owing 
a  lot  of  money  for  merchandise). 

Mutual  Misunderstanding 
I  could  mention  many  other  wrong 
or  at  least'  inaccurate  impressions 
which  producers  have  expressed  to  me 

_ —  1  ^  ~  A  1  ^  ^  ^T" 


Valve  Turner  Must  Know  Business 


Slaim  5^0. 
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Not  Valid  uniett  Release  on 
Back  i*  Signed  bjr 
Claimant 


Januarv  6.  1935 
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orbpr  of  Sertrude  M.  Donahue.  Administratrix  of  the 
Est^e  of  Gerald  0.  Donahue, deceased 


y 1000. 00 


One  Thousand  and  no/lOO 


PAYABLE  THROUGH 

THE  NORTHERN  TRUST  CO, 

Chicago,  111.  2-i5 

FORM  440-8 


JBnllars 


Claim  Examiner. 


Hampton,  Conn. 
January  10,  1936 


Dear  Mr.  Weatherby: 

We  have  today  received  your  check  for 
One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1000.00)  in  settle- 
ment  of  our  claim  in  the  accident  and 
death  of  our  son.  We  wish  to  thank  you. 


North  AMERitiANililfeMMy  Insurance  Co. 

OUest  and  Car^est  (SxdusivffJfealtf)  and  .l/Iccident  Gsmpany  in  .!^menca  j 

N.A. Associates  Inc. If Poughkeepsie.  N.Y 


Paul  has  also  tried  his  hand  at  the 
retail  selling  of  eggs  and  has  spent 
**^ome  time  studying  the  New  York 
wholesale  market.  I  am  not  surprised, 
then,  to  learn  that  he  is  the  Market 
Analyst  who  so  well  described  the  job 
the  wholesale  egg  dealer  has  to  do. 

You  will  remember  that  he  pictured 
him  as  the  man  at  the  gate  valve  of  a 
large  pipe.  In  Paul’s  picture,  the  pipe 
leading  up  to  the  valve  represented  the 
flow  of  eggs  from  the  points  of  pro¬ 
duction  into  the  market.  And  the  sev¬ 
eral  pipes  leading  away  from  the  valve 
represented  the  course  they  took  after 
passing  through  the  market.  One  led 
to  the  Cold  Storage  warehouses  and 
the  others  to  various  channels  by 
which  eggs  traveled  toward  actual  im¬ 
mediate  consumption. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  man  at  the 
valve  must  have  knowledge  of  what’s 
going  on  on  both  sides  of  him.  It  is 
probably  true  that  a  good  market  egg 
salesman  must  know  production  condi¬ 
tions  as  well  as  changes  and  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  demand  for  eggs. 

Clearing  Up  the  Fog 

In  looking  back  I  know  that  my 
ideas  of  actual  market  conditions  were 
very  hazy  when  I  was  a  producer  of 
eggs.  And  now  I’m  sure  that  my 
knowledge  of  production  conditions  is 
getting  a  little  out  of  date.  However, 
I  receive  a  lot  of  correspondence  from 
producers  and  some  of  it  is  full  of  in¬ 
formation.  I  have  a  lot  of  close  friends 
in  the  business  of  producing  market 
eggs  and  I  still  get  armmd  to  visit  some 
of  them  each  year  for  long  enough  to 
at  least  get  a  notion  about  what’s  go¬ 
ing  on  back  bn  the  farm. 

So  I  just  imagine  that  this  whole 
market  is  something  very  misty  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  you  who  visit  the 


I  could  also  write  a  small  book  en¬ 
titled  “Some  Crazy  Notions  which  Egg 
Dealers  have  about  Egg  Producers.”  I 
hear  them  almost  every  day.  Some  of 
them  get  me  to  arguing,  others  tickle 
me  almost  to  death. 

But,  I  suppose  we  are  all  to  be  for¬ 
given  for  most  of  us  are  ready  to  state 
definite  opinions  on  very  meager  infor¬ 
mation.  So,  since  there  is  so  much 
room  for  misunderstanding,  I  wonder 
if  it  wouldn’t  be  of  some  profit  to  you 
if,  in  coming  issues,  I  took  stock  of  the 
egg  market  as  of  May  15,  1936,  and 
looked  into  some  of  the  changes  for 

you- 

If  I  started  off  with  a  cold  motor 
and  just  shot  such  a  discussion  out  at 
you,  it  might  just  seem  like  a 
of  rehashed  dope  that  you’ve  heart 
before,  But  if  you’ll  take' the  right 
point  of  view,  I  at  least  think  it  will 
interesting.  If  you  then  have  a  clearer 
view  of  what’s  going  on  I  think  youi 
be  in  better  position  to  decide  what  to 
do  with  your  chicken  business. 


New  Turkey  Book 

rRKEYS,  by  A.  C.  Smith.  134  pa^ 
illustrations.  Webb  Book 
'  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  50  cents. 

irkey  growers  and  ah  who 
3  turkeys  will  be  interested  in 
,  revised  edition  of  TURKEYS  Y 
:.  Smith,  Professor  of  Poultry  HU  ' 
Iry  at  the  Minnesota  College 
iculture,  which  has  just  been 
he  Webb  Book  Publishing  Compa  y 
;t.  Paul,  Minnesota.  _ 

feature  of  especial  value  is 
plete,  detailed  explanation  of 
1  successfully  carried  out  a 
versity  of  Minnesota  of  raising 
s  in  confinement,  reducing  to® 
of  infection  and  disease  and  great 
Ti/iT-ocioino-  fnrkfiv  nrofitS. 


Aittierican  Agrriculturist,  May  23,  1936 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

Pullets  and  Quack  Grass 


A  FEW  years  ago  I  was  a  group 
of  poultrymen  who  made  a  two- 
day  tour  into  Canada.  At  a  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ertson’s  farm  we  found  acres  of  aspara¬ 
gus  with  range  houses  and  growing 
pullets  scattered  all  about.  He  told  ixs 
that  it  made  a  great  combination. 
The  pullets  keep  down  the  injurious 

insects  and  do  not 
harm  the  aspara¬ 
gus.  The  asparagns 
furnishes  shade  to 
the  pullets. 

Two  years  ago 
I  tried  it  out  on 
our  farm,  and  dis¬ 
covered  another 
advantage  of  the 
combination.  W  e 
had  tried  to  main¬ 
tain  clean  culture 
in  our  asparagus 
patch  of  around  a 
half  acre,  but 
quack  grass  was 
gaining  more  and 
more  of  a  foothold. 

W  e  located  a 
brooder  house  and 


By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


L.  E.  Weaver 


a  range  shelter  on  a  spot  where  the 
quack  was  so  bad  that  the  asparagus 
had  quit.  We  fenced  in  the  patch  and 
filled  the  houses  with  around  250  pul¬ 
lets  about  July  1,  after  we  had  stop¬ 
ped  cutting  the  asparagus.  By  fall 
there  was  not  a  spear  of  quack  grass 
showing  except  in  the  extreme  comers 
where  the  pullets  did  not  range  so 
much.  This  spring  the  patch  is  still 
clean  of  quack  and  the  pullets  did  not 
injure  the  asparagus. 

When  I  ride  along  the  road  and  see 
a  brooder  house  located  almost  under 
the  eaves  of  the  laying  house,  I  can’t 
help  thinking,  “What  a  lot  of  trouble 
those  pullets  will  probably  have  next 
winter,”  and,  “How  much  better  for 
all  concerned  if  the  house  were  out  on 
a  patch  of  quack  grass  or  weed  patch 
that  needs  cleaning  up.” 

*  * 

Range  for  the  Growing  Pullets 

My  ideas  about  the  effect  of  old  or 
new  range  on  the  future  health  of  the 
pullets  are  not  exactly  the  same  as 
they  were  a  few  years  ago.  I  make 
that  statement  with  fear  and  trembling 
lest  some  one  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  have  abandoned  the  “clean  range 
for  healthy  pullets”  idea. 

Emphatically,  that  is  not  what  I 
mean.  I  do  think  that  the  following 
statements  are  true: 

1.  The  best  way  to  rear  piillets  is  in 
lots  of  150  or  less,  separated  200  feet 
Or  more  from  other  lots  on  a  green 
r^ge  that  is  practically  free  of  para¬ 
sites  and  disease. 

2.  It  is  possible  to  rear  good  pullets 
on  r^ge  where  pullets  were  grown  the 
previous  year. 

3.  The  chances  of  rearing  good  pul- 
ots  are  decidedly  greater  on  “new” 
I'nnge  than  on  “used”  range. 

4.  Worthless  pullets  are  sometimes 
raised  on  “new”  range. 

5.  Finally,  the  presence  of  disease  or 
parasites  in  the  older  birds  on  the 
jarm  has  much  more  to  do  with  the  fu- 
ure  health  of  the  growing  pullets  than 

nas  the  “age”  of  the  range. 

In  other  words,  a  flock  of  old  birds 
containing  carriers  of  Infectious  Bron- 
1  IS,  Chronic  Coccidiosis,  Cholera, 
^ape  Worms,  Round  Worms,  and  prob- 
y  other  troubles  is  a  constant  men- 
e  to  all  young  stock  on  the  place. 

range  makes  lit-l 
difference  if  the  old  stock  runs  atj 


large  or  the  same  person  cares  for  both 
flocks. 

*  * 

More  About  Litter 

Following  the  recent  remarks  about 
litter  of  various  kinds  for  the  brooder 
house  I  received  a  letter  from  C.  E. 
Lee  of  the  Beacon  Milling  Company. 
His  comments  on  results  of  an  improv¬ 
ed  type  of  “stazdry”  (shredded  sugar 
cane)  at  their  experimental  farm  seem 
so  practical  and  to  the  point  that  I 
have  obtained  his  permission  to  repeat 
them  below: 

“The  South  American  product  has 
been  off  the  market  for  just  about  a 
year,  and  for  the  past  few  months,  the 
new  product,  made  in  Louisiana,  has 
been  coming  in,  and  this  Stazdry  is  a 
great  improvement  on  that  which  was 
manufactured  in  Peru.  The  new  prod¬ 
uct  is  light  and  fluffy,  the  bales  are 
not  packed  so  hard  and  are  easy  to  get 
apart,  the  color  is  much  lighter  than 
the  other,  in  fact,  lighter  than  ordinary 
shavings,  and  the  fibres  are  cut  quite 
short.  The  result  is  a  material  which 
does  not  pack  readily,  and  which  is 
easy  for  chicks  to  work  in.  It  is  prac¬ 
tically  dustless,  and  in  fact  is  the  very 
finest  litter  for  chicks  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  Of  course,  it  is  also  very  good  for 
hens  although  with  the  latter  we  have 
to  consider  the  relative  cost  of  straw, 
and  here  in  Central  New  York  we 
feel  that  a  mixture  of  shredded  sugar 
cane  and  straw  works  out  best  because 
it  makes  reasonably  low  cost  material, 
and  at  the  same  time  absorbs  moisture 
much  better  than  the  straw  alone. 

“We  have  used  the  sugar  cane  litter, 
both  the  old  and  the  new.  We  like  it 


A  simple,  inexpensive  shelter  for  pullets 
on  range  helps  to  keep  them  growing. 

very  much,  and  have  had  no  trouble 
with  chicks  eating  it.  Chicks  will  eat 
any  litter  if  there  are  not  enough  feed 
hoppers,  and  with  the  ordinary  pro¬ 
cedure  of  putting  down  papers  on  the 
litter  for  the  first  few  feedings,  and 
then  providing  plenty  of  feed  hoppers 
when  the  papers  are  taken  away,  we 
don’t  have  the  slightest  difficulty  with 
chicks  eating  the  Stazdry  litter  or  any 
other  litter  that  we  have  used,  even 
with  our  stop  and  go  method  of  feed¬ 
ing.”  ' 

Corn  Cobs  for  Litter 

In  reference  to  ground  corn  cobs, 
Mr.  Lee  says:  “There  is  one  danger 
with  corncob  litter.  If  the  litter  gets 
wet,  it  is  very  likely  to  get  moldy,  and 
of  course,  this  may  be  fatal  to  some  of 
the  chicks.  However,  if  it  is  kept  dry, 
it  is  a  very  satisfactpry  litter. 

“I  have  seen  com  cob  litter  in  use 
in  the  field,  that  was  not  very  satis¬ 
factory.  The  difficulty  usually  arises 
because  the  manufacturer  has  not 
screened  out  the  fine  material,  and  that 
packs  down  and  cakes  badly.  But  if 
the  finer  material  is  screened  out,  this 
litter  should  give  satisfactory  results, 
and  it  is  used  on  hundreds  of  the  broil¬ 
er  plants  on  the  Del-Mar- Va  Peninsula, 
year  after  year.” 


Wonderful  Success 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  in  raising 
baby  chicks.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Rhoades 
tell  her  experience  in  her  own  words: 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  My  first  in¬ 
cubator  chicks,  when  but  a  few  days 
old,  began  to  die  by  the  dozens.  I  tried 
different  remedies  and  was  about  dis¬ 
couraged  with  the  chicken  business. 
Finally  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
Company,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  a  box 
of  their  Walko  Tablets  to  be  used  in 
the  drinking  water  for  baby  chicks. 
It’s  just  the  only  thing  to  keep  the 
chicks  free  from  disease.  We  raisec 
700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never 
lost  a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” 
— Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa. 


I’M  GLAD  HE  USED 
ABSORBINE 


DANGER  OF  INFECTION  AMONG 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware 
of  infection  in  the  drinking  water. 
Baby  chicks  must  have  a  generous  sup¬ 
ply  of  pure  water.  Drinking  vessels 
harbor  germs  and  ordinary  drinking 
water  often  becomes  infected  with  dis¬ 
ease  germs  and  may  spread  disease 
through  your  entire  flock  and  cause 
the  loss  of  half  or  two-thirds  your 
hatch  before  you  are  aware.  Don’t 
wait  until  you  lose  your  chicks.  Use 
preventive  methods.  Give  Walko  Tab¬ 
lets  in  all  drinking  water  from  the 
time  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell. 


YOU  RUN  NO  RISK 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entirely 
at  our  risk  —  postage  prepaid  —  so  you 
can  see  for  yourself  what  a  wonder¬ 
working  remedy  it  is  when  used  in  the 
drinking  water  for  baby  chicks.  So 
you  can  satisfy  yourself  as  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  who  depend  on  Walko 
Tablets  year  after  year  in  raising  their 
little  chicks.  Send  50c  (or  $1.00)  for 
a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  —  give  it 
in  all  drinking  water  and  watch  results. 
You  run  no  risk.  We  guarantee  to  re¬ 
fund  your  money  promptly  if  you  don’t 
find  it  the  greatest  little  chick  saver 
you  ever  used.  The  Waterloo  Savings 
Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest  bank  in 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  our 
guarantee. 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Dept.  402 
Waterloo,  Iowa 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Druggists 
and  Poultry  Supply  Dealers. 


The  only  way  horses  can  thank  you  for  using 
Absorbine  to  relieve  swellings,  sprains  and 
strains  is  by  working— right  through  the  treat¬ 
ment.  Nothing  like  Absorbine  for  easing  sore, 
stiff  muscles,  taking  away  pain  of  swollen 
tendons,  reducing  swellings.  Won’t  blister  or 
remove  hair.  A  great  antiseptic  too.  A  little 
goes  a  long  way.  $2.50  a  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield;  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


HORSES 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  HeaTy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  Fred  Chandler.  Chariton,  Iowa. 


SWINE 


50  Years  with  Dependable  Pigs 

CHllTER-BERKimRE  CRoIIId  I 
DUROC-POLAND  CROSSED  ( 

HAMPSHIRES  CROSSED  )  $6.00— $6.50  each 

SHOATS—  FEEDERS  ALL  AGES. 

Selected  boars  for  immediate  and  future  service  all 
ages  and  prices.  The  average  pig  6  weeks  old  weighs 
from  15  to  18  lbs.  Shipped  P.O.  Order,  Check  or 
C.O.D.  on  approval.  Prompt  delivery.  No  anxious  wait- 
ing.  Every  pig  immunized  to  cholera  without  extra 
charge.  You  sponsor  my  business.  Pleasing  you  will 
please  me.  Phone  1091  M.  Evening. 

CHAS  DAVIS,  Residence  Carr  Road,  Concord,  Masa. 

PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

7  WEEK  OLD  — $4.50  EACH. 

8  WEEK  OLD— $4.75  EACH. 

All  large  type  pigs  and  good  feeders.  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross.  Will 
ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order. 
If  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not  please  you.  return  them 
at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS,  8  weeks  old  $5.50  each. 

Walter  Lux,  Tel.  0086,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  "  PIGS  "  PIGS 

lArge  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chests  White  cross,  color  black  and 

C.O.D.,  P.O.B.  Woburn,  Mass.  No  charge  for  crating 
Vemiont  orders  regulre  inoculation  with  extra  cost 
25c  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street  Woburn.  Mass.  xgi.  023^ 


-  PIGS  FOR  SALE  - 


Buy  where  quality  is  not  sacrificed  to  quantity  These 
pigs  are  grown  on  our  farm,  and  selected  from  large 
type  breeders.  Chester  and  Yorkshire,  or  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross.  8  weeks  old,  $5.00  each.  Chester  bar- 
rows.  8  weeks  old,  $5.60  ea.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  ap¬ 
proval.  No  charge  for  crates. 

206  WASHINGTON  ST., 
WOBURN,  MASS. 


A.  M.  LUX, 


No 
Profits 

It’s  the  number  of  LIVE,  HEALTHY 
chicks,  not  dead  ones,  that  determines 
whether  your  chick  costs  will  show 
profits  or  losses. 

For  that  reason,  it  is  essential  that 
they  be  fed  dependable  feeds  containing 
plenty  of  vitamins,  minerals,  etc. 

CLO-TRATE,  rich  in  vitamins  A  and 
D,  insures  lower  mortality,  quicker 
growth,  sturdier  frames. 

Be  sure  your  mashes  contain  CLO- 
TRATE  for  ADEQUATE  vitamin  A  and 
D  protection. 

♦CLO-TRATE  is  made  under  the 

Earthen  process,  (U.  S.  Pat.  No. 

1984858)  and  is  fully  guaranteed. 

HEALTH  PRODUCTS  CORP. 


CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  I  6  to  7  weeks.  $4  75 

CHESTER  &  BERKSHIRE  i  7  to  8  weeks,  IsoO 

All  nice  stock.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

MICHAEL  LUX.  Tel.  149,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

DAILEY  SXOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  IVlass.  Tel.  10S5 
-  The  Old  Reliable  Pig  Farm  - 

Our  specialty:  —  Top  quality  pigs,  carefully  erated 
and  selected  to  please  you. 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE— BERICSHIRE  &  CHESTER 
—  DUROC  &  BERKSHIRE  CROSSED  — 

6-7  WKS.,  $5.00  EACH. 

8-9  WKS.,  $5.25  EACH. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  No  crating  charge. 
Write,  wire  or  phone  and  get  some  of  these  good  pigs. 

120  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

80  CHESTER  WHITE  AND  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
CROSSED,  25  BERKSHIRE  AND  0.  I.  C. 
CROSSED,  15  DUROC  &  BERKSHIRE  — 

6  WKS.  OLD,  $4.75  EACH. 

8  WKS.  OLD,  $5.00  EACH. 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  Crating  free.  Vaccination 
25c  extra  if  needed.  Our  pigs  are  good  size  and 
fast  growers.  Give  us  a  trial. 

Bedford  Stock  Farm  ^"‘^box  44"” 


DUCKLINGS 


Chicago 


Newark,  N.  J. 


San  Francisco 


.F  AMBITIOUS  —  you  can  make  good  money  part  or 
whole  time,  year-around;  no  investment,  no  experience. 
We  help  you  supply  guaranteed  di.sinfectants,  dips,  stock 
sprays  and  farm  pest  repellents.  CLARK  PRODUCTS 
CO.,  P.  0.  Box  1274,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

PA  PTC  FOR  DELCO  PLANTS.  10%  OFF.  JAY 
^  DREHER  CORP.,  IM-8th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Peki'n  ducklings  ^delivered 

World’s  best.  Circular.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  L.*L,  N.Y* 

riiipklinOc  ■  producing  runners,  $7  per  50, 

UULnllllgo  ■  Harry  Burnham,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


TIIRICFY^  _  Bronze  Poults.  Hatching  Eggs. 

♦  Large  or  small  quantitie.s.  None 

too  early  to  make  your  spring  reservatioas.  List  Free. 
HIGHLAND  FARM.  SELLERSVI LLE,  PENNA, 

TIIRKFY  POlIl  TS _  Mammoth  Bronze  and 

lUIVIVi:.!  rUULlO -  Bourbon  Red  poults,  also 

cross,  for  sale  weekly,  beginning  June  lOth.  C.  H,  TIM- 
ERMAN,  Turkey  Farm,  La  FARGEVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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140,000 


tnw'  _ 


You  Just  can’t  doubt  the  good  Judg¬ 
ment  of  140,000  honest  poultry 

raisers  who  have  bought  FORTY  _ 

MILLION  SIEB  CHICKS.  Their 
preference  for  Sieb’s  Oversize  Chicks 
Is  the  strongest  proof  of  their  re- 
markable  value  that  could  possibly 
be  offered.  Sieb’s  Chicks  are  ONE 
GRADE  ONLY,  THE  BEST.  Wonderful 
layers  of  large  premium  eggs  and  extra 
pounds  of  meat  for  broilers  insures  you 
a  highly  profitable  flock.  Send  for  our  new  Poultry 
Book,  or  order  from  this  ad.  We  guarantee  100% 
live  prepaid  delivery. 

AVOID  DELAY-ORDER  NOW 

PRICES  PREPAID 

wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns . .  •s7.95$38.50s74.50 

Bd.,  Wh.,Bf.Rocks,  ^  ____ 

]  8.45  41.00  79.50 
8.95  43.50  84.5o 

SMixed  for  Broilers..  7.45  36.00  69.50 
Light  Mixed  for  Layers  .  .  .  6.95  33.50  64.50 
Heavy  &  Light  Assorted  .  .  7.15  34.50  66.50 
Mixed  Sexed  Chicks  ....  5.95  28.50  54.50 

Add  25c  Extra  on  Lots  of  Less  than  100. 
Crvrn  Prices  per  lOO:  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Mln- 
wI-ALU  orcas--Pullets,  $15.95;  Males,  $4.45;  Any 
mirif^Heavy  Breeds,  Pullets,  $12.95;  Males, 
bnluIXO jg.95,  90%  accuracy  guaranteed. 

SIEB'S  HATCHERY  Box  112 1  Lincoln,  III. 


Why?  They’re  skillfully  bred,  vigorous,  high  liva¬ 
bility,  above  average  quality  and  reasonably  priced. 
We’ve  been  hatching  chicks  for  30  years  ...  Ought 
to  know  something  about  it .  . .  We  do. 

Following  is  choice  of  11  breeds:  White  Leghorns, 
White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Partridge  Bocks,  S.  C. 
Beds,  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Col.  Wyan- 
dottes.  White  Giants  Black  Giants,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

All  flocks  B.W.D.  tested.  100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Reference:  Any  bank  in  Tiffin.  Catalog  Free.  Buy  from  reliable  firm. 

Lantz  Hatchery  Box  73  Tiffin,  Ohio 


Big-  Daily  Hatches 
of  COLONIAL  CHICIO 


makes  possible  QUICK  SERVICE 
Thousands  shipped  safely  to  all  New 
England  states  every  season.  Why 
experiment  when  you  can  get  chicks 
from  the  world’s  largest  producers  at 
such  low  prices?  They  must  give  results  or  so  many 
wouldn’t  be  sold!  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  100% 
live  delivery.  Prepaid.  White  Leghorns,  100 — $7.00; 
500 — $35.00;  1,000 — $69.00.  S.  C.  Reds,  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes, 
100 — $7.40;  500 — $36.50;  1,000 — $73.00.  Assorted 

all  breeds,  100 — $5.40.  Assorted  heavy  breeds,  100 — 
$6.90.  Free  catalog  gives  complete  list,  also  hybrids 
and  sexed  chicks.  Blood  tested — approved. 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS, 

Pleasant  Hill,  Mo. 


yoMcAf  CJxi/x\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED. CashorC.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghoms__ _ $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

Barred  &  W.  Plymouth  Rocks _  7.00  35.00  70.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds _  7.00  35.00  70.00 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  6.50  32.50  65.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  by  the  stained  an 
tigen  methotl.  culled  for  egg  production.  100%  live  del. 
postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  FREE  clr.  giv¬ 
ing  full  description  of  hatchery  and  breeders. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CENTURY 

BABY  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PROFITS 


Egg  price*  are  higher  -  •  raise  20th  Century 
Chicks  and  make  money.  Thousands  know 
their  true  value.  12  Breeds  -  Wh.  Leghorns, 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  R.  1. 
Whites,  N.  H.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  W^  &  Bl. 
Giants,  Buff  Orps,  Brahmas  &  Pekin  Ducks. 

DAY-OLD  SEXED  CHICKS 
Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  low  prices 
TODAY 


ZO/aCENTURY  HATCHER 


BABY  CHICKS 

Thousands  weekly  all  year.  Finest  Quality 
and  Layers  in  40  breeds  and  Hybrid  Baby 
Pullets,  and  Cockerels.  B.W.D.  Tested. 
Ducklings,  Goslings,  Baby  Turkeys,  Guineas. 
Mature  Breeders  priced  right.  Catalog  free. 
NABOB  HATCHERIES,  Box  T.  GAMBIER,  OHIO. 


BOS  QUALITY  CHICKS  and  PULLETS 

Hanson  Pedigree  and  R.O.P.  Mated  Special  English 
White  Leghorns,  Browns,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks. 
Blood-Tested.  Big  husky  chicks  from  heavy  layinf 
strains.  Pullets  6.  8,  10  wks.  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 
BOS  HATCHERY,  R-2A  ZEELAND,  MICH, 


PITI  1  FTQ  Healthy  well  sized 
rULiLiEilO  pullets,  6-8-10  weeks 
old.  Hanson  Pedigreed  and  R.O.P. 
Mated  English  White  Leghorns.  Shipped 
on  approval.  Special  early  order  dis¬ 
count.  Free  Catalog. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  HATCHERY, 

R.  No.  3,  ZEELAND.  MICH. 


Started  Chicks,  Leghoms..  Bar 


PttUau  30e> 


red  Rocks  and  Beds.  4  weeks  old 
HANOYSIDE,  ELYRIA,  OHIO, 


FREE  Chick  Feed  With 
WOLF  CHICKS 


Order  Your  Chicks  3  Weeks  In  Advance 

find  get  25  lbs.  (a  two  weeks’  supply)  of  Purina  STHRTENfl  free  with 
each  100  Wolf  Formers’  Friend  Chicks.  Order  chicks  now. 

Wolf  “Farmers’  Friend’’  Chicks  from  flocks  inspected  by  fl.  P.  fl.  are 
the  choice  of  thousands.  My  Big  FRFF  Catalog  tells  you  the  complete 
story  about  our  11  profitable  breeds  and  how  we  have  improved 
our  Breeding  Flocks  by  purchases  of  R.  O.  P.  Stock.  Blood-testing 
with  Antigen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  American  Poultry  Association  flock  inspector. 

All  reactors  removed.  We  guarantee  100  per  cent  live  delivery.  Get  my  Big  FRFF  Cat^g 
...  it  is  full  of  facts  you  should  know.  Simply  mail  a  post  card,  or  write  TODAY  ! 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Gibsonburg,  Ohio,  Box  6 


rURINA  ^  _ 

STARTEHAf 


m  A.PJL.  inspectM  Flocks 


LIVE  -  PAV 
CHICKS 


Hatche,!  entirely  in  Electric  incuoators.  Write 
for  New  1936  Offer  shown  on  Latest  Free  Catalog. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  - 

Barred  or  White  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  - 

New  Hampshire  Reds  - 


100 

500 

1000 

.$6.50 

$32.50 

$65.00 

.  7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

.  8.00 

40.00 

80.00 

.  6.00 

30.00 

60.00 

c 


All  Breeder.s  Blood-Test-' 
ed  for  B.W.D.  by  stained 
antigen  method.  100% 
delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Order  direct  from  this 
ad  if  you  so  desire. 


3 


C.  P.  LEISTER  —  Box  A.  —  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  BABY  CHICKS  —  hatched  from  rigidly  culled  —  properly 
mated — blood  tested  breeders  (antigen  method  used)  imder  our  personal  supervision. 
Thousands  of  chicks  hatching  for  prompt  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Utility  grade 
Large  Type  Wnite  Leghoms — Buff  Leghorns — Brown  I>eghorns — Anconas — Black  Minorcas 
50  chicks  $4.25 — 100  chicks  $7.50  —  New  Hampshires — Barred-White-Buff  Rocks — Reds — 
White  Wyandottes — Buff  Orpingtons  50  chicks  $4.75 — 100  chicks  $8.00.  Special  Sunnyfield 
Black  Minorcas — Pedigreed  Mated  Cloverdale  White  Leghorn.s — New  Hampshires  direct  from 
New  Hamp.shire  50  chicks  $6.50 — 100  chicks  $12.00.  Sexed  day  old  pnliets  90%  guaranteed 
Utility  grade  heavy  breed  $12.00  hundred — light  breeds  $15.00  hundred — cockerels  heavy 
$10.00  hundred — white  leghoms  $5.00  hundred — a.ssorted  light  cockerels  $4.00  hundred.  I 
Write  for  catalogue  —  complete  price  list. 


AMERICAN  CHICKERIES, 


Grampian,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


May  &  June  Prices.  Ca,sh  or  COD.  100  500  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghoms - $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Bar.  &  W.  Rox-R.  I.  Reds  &  W.  Wyand  7.00  35.00  70. 
N.  Hampshires,  Reds  &  W.  Minorcas.  _  8.00  40. (K)  80. 

H.  Mix  $6.50.  Hatches  every  MON.  &THURS.  All  Breeders 
on  free  range.  Blood-Tested  bv  Antigen  method,  care¬ 
fully  culled  under  my  personal  supervision.  Elec.  Hatch¬ 
ed.  100%  live  arrival  PP.  Order  now.  Catalog  FREE. 

THE  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  test.  Write  for 
new  catalog  and  our  14  day  guar.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns - $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds — 7.00  35.00  70. 

N.  H.  Reds,  Buff  Rocks,  Blk.  Minorcas.  8.00  40.00  80. 

Assorted  Chicks  _  6.00  30.00  60. 

100%  live  delivery  guar.  Post  paid.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Coeolamus,  Pa. 


Mid-Summer  Prices: 

sired  up  to  328  eggs.  Production  bred  Barred  and  Wliitc 
|U)cks.  Leghorn  pullets  35c  and  up  —  inspection  privi¬ 
lege.  Catalogue  explains  all. 

Fairview  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm, 

BOX  54,  ROUTE  2,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


BABY  CHICKS 


GIANTS 


Cat.  free. 


B 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Electric  Hatched: 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghoms _ $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  It.  I.  Reds -  7.00  35.00  70. 

Red-Kocks  Cross,  N.H.Reds.Wh.&Bl.Min.  8.00  40.00  80. 
Assorted  $6.50-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD 
Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled,  under 
my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  &  Thursday 
of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.P.  Cash  or  COD. 
Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our  Breeds, 
Farm  and  Hatcheiy.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CASH  OR  I 

C.  0.  0. 

Large  English  Type  100 

S.  C.  White  I.,eghoms  _ $6.50 

Barred  Itocks  &  R.  I.  Reds _  7.00 

New  Hampshires _  7.50 

H.  Mix  _ 6.00  j 

i-iompt  deliverj'.  Write  for  catalog. 
PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  3.  Richfield,  Pa. 


FROM  BREEDERS | 
BLOOD-TESTED 

Cash  or  C.  O,  D.  100  500  1000  , 

Large  Type  Wh.  I>eghoms _ $6.00  $30.00  $60.00 

Barred  Roi’ks  and  Reds  _  7.00  35.00  70.00  | 

Assorted  $6.00-100.  Safe  arrival  PP.  Circular  FREE. 
NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY,  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa,  | 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  New  Hampshires  $8.-100;  Big  W. 
Leghoms  $7.50-100.  H.  Mixed  $7.00.  Safe  delivery  P.P. 
M  F.  MATTERN.  R.  6.  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


JERSEY  WHITE.  Largest  Fowi 
bred.  Make  10  Ih.  Cockerels  6  mo. 
Mammoth  Baby  Chicks  For  Sale. 
GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Goshen,  Ind. 


LARGE  ENGLISH 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 


We  are  direct  importers 
of  TOM  BARRON 
White  Leghorns.  Our 
Breeders  are  on  moun¬ 
tain  range. 

CHICK  PRICES  ARE  $8.50  per  100. 

Box  2, 

RICHFIELD.  PA. 


ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM 


...$3.00 

$5.50 

$10.50 

_ 3.00 

5.50 

10.50 

3.00 

5.50 

10.50 

_ 2.50 

4.50 

8.50 

...  2.25 

4.00 

7.50 

BIG  CHICKS  —  10,000  Weekly. 

Bloodtested  and  Selected  25  50  100 

White  &  Black  Giants _ 

Lt.  Brahmas  &  Lang.shang _ 

SI.  Wyandot  &  Buff  Minorca _ 

Barred  &  Wt.  Rocks,  Reds _ 2.50 

MIXED  (Above  Breeds)  _ 2.25  -..ou  i.ov 

Dark  Cornish  16c  ea.  Bronze  turkeys  45c  ea.  Send  NO 
MONEY.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  plus  postage.  100% 
live  delivery.  Our  18tli  year. 

KLINES  POULTRY  PLANT.  Box  12.  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

Rir;  CHERRY  HILL 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  Cash  or  C.O.D.  $6.50  per  100;  $65.00-1000. 
Blood  Te.sted  for  B.W.D.  Foundation  Bred  on  our 
Farm.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  circular  and  prices  on  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks  and  New  Hampshires.  and  Started  Chicks, 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


rjlipjrij  Large  Tyne  White  Leghorns  &  New  Hamp- 
L^L»IJL^jA‘>  .5hire  Beds  from  Pedigreed  stock.  State  | 
Blood-Tested  and  supervised.  Circular  FREE.  E.  L. 
BEAVER’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


ARRON  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
EXCLUSIVELY.  Matings  sired  by  pedigreed  R.O.P. 
males.  U.  S,  Approved.  Pullorum  tested.  Day-old 
pullets  and  cockerels.  Folder  free. 

ISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


Hollywood 

Hollj-wood  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks.  Bred  for  size 
and  egg  production.  Write  for  Free  Circular.  May 
and  .Time  Price:  $7.50  per  100:  $75  i)0  per  1000. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  22,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


TAVU  lUnTirr  Richfield  hatchery’s 

» Quality  Chicks — Antigen  Test 
Women’s  English  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghoms  _ _ $3.50  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds _  3.75  7.50  37.50  75. 

Heavy  Mixed  --  3.50  6.50  32.50  65. 

A.ssorted  Breeds  $6.30.  Hatched  from  healthy  breeders. 
Free  Illustrated  Circular.  100%  delivery. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  20,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


_ _  ■  .1  -  BIG  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

■  Bloodtested  (Official  Pa.  State  Agglutl- 
nation  Method).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
■  Reserve  order  now  at  these  low  pric^. 

^U|^Bf0$6.75  per  100;  $32  per  500;  $63  per  1000. 

Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guar.  10% 
hooks  order.  Catalog  Free. 

MARVIN  F.  NOLL,  Box  1.  KLEINFELTERSVILLE,  PA. 

SHIRK'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  100  500  lono 

S.  C.  White  Leghoms  _ $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

S.  C.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  7.00  35.00  70. 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds  _  8.00  40.00  80. 

Assorted  $6.50.  AH  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.W.D.  Write 
for  J'ree  clr.  giving  full  details  of  our  breeders.  100%  live 
del.  P.P.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  SH  I  RK’S  POU  LTRY  FARM  & 
HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa 

When  writing  advertixers  be  sare  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


"This’s  the  biggest  I  caught  today.” — JUDGE. 


Moving  P 

If  you  are,  you 

will  want  the  address  on 
your  paper  changed.  On 
a  postal  card  or  by  letter 
write  us  your  old  and 
your  new  address. 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


American  Agnriculturlst,  May  23,  1936 
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•  This  results  in  a  strong  laying 
ancestry  for  Kerr's  Lively  Chicks. 
Remember  the  published  records  of 
Kerr  honors  in  many  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests.  Start  in  with  Kerr's  heavy 
laying  strains  this  spring.  They  wilt 
come  to  you  strong  and  vigorous. 
They'll  live,  thrive,  grow.  It's  get¬ 
ting  late,  but  we  have  big  hatches 
coming  off  in  May.  Send  for  Free 
Chick  Book  and  advance  order  dis¬ 
count  offer. 

Kerr  Chlckeries,  Inc* 

21  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden:  N.  Y. — Binghamton,  Middletown.  Schenec¬ 
tady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston:  Penna. — Lancaster, 
Scranton:  Mass. — West  Springfield.  Lowell:  Conn. 
— Danbury,  Norwich:  Del. — Selbyville.  (Address 
Dept.  21.) 


WHim^irOCK 


I 

I 

I 

B 


^8. 


PER 

100 


BABY 
CHICKS 

EGGS  FOR  i  n  PER 
HATCHING.../ 9*  100 

Above  Fh-ice  Reductions  Start  June  1st. 
all  eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD)  free.  Tube  Agglut. 
My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make 
Quick  Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Special 
prices  on  large  orders. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED, 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

dept,  b 

ROCKS.  AND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


tOLMAH 


STONCV  RUN 


English  L  egh  orris 


Large  White  I..eghoms  100  500  1000 

- JS-SO  S32.50  S65.00 

LKADL  AA  ENGLISH  EEGHORNS  7.00  35.00  70.00 

®3jred  Ilook-s  -  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  1  REE  r^ge  2  &  3  yeax  old  breeders  BLOOD  TESTED. 
»  years  flock  improvement.  Booking  orders  for  May  &  June" 
100%  Uve  del.  postpaid.  STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY, 
"■  Leister,  Owner  &  Mgr.,  Box  B,  McAlistorville.  i>a. 


BiG®®'TJpT''i5orous- No  B.W.D.  Fully  Guaranteed. 

White  Leghorns  —  Frostoroof 

T  Minorcas-PartridOT 

-^Reds“& '’n  PoTT  Columbian  &  White  Wyandottes 

CHASTE  Pnni  tr  o';;;,? ~  ^*'’'■00  Catalog. 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40.  WALLKILL.  N.Y. 


FRiriUM0E.M^s*^'jtC.. 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lb.s. 
.w.^'^'uudtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen  Method.) 
txtra  quality  chicks  for  June  delivery  at  $7.00  per  100. 

live  "J  catalog,  Chicks  100% 

‘^^"t^^alguaranf^,  10%,  books  or^r. 

Bolt 

|]j|2j2JBSSIIBZ 

■AYLOR'S  CHICKS 

Gay  old  pullets.  FREE  CATALOG 
raylor»s  Hatchery.  Box  12.  Liberty.  N.  Y. 


I 


IUl,5'*ir  ‘’t  started  Chicks,  hatch- 

'"B  eggs,  growing  pullets— New  Hampshire 
tested  breeders  100%  State 

tion  *,?®’  '■eactors.  Money  back  satisfac- 

BRENTwonn*®phiri''TD«“‘r'“^'  MELVIN  MOUL, 

_ _  POULTRY  FARM,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire 

leghorn  chicks 

trapnMtiS  ^^ars  selecUve  breeding  and 

Supw?  chicks.  4-12  weeks  old  Pullets. 

All  rikl  circular  and  price  list. 

^LEN  H,  BULKLEY,  OdesM,  N.  Y. 

QtJALITY  CHICKS 

Island  Reds _ $7.2^5 

^  Gri^e^  7^'“  “<1  Wh.  Wyandottes..  7.25 

TJtflitv  ^  White  Leghorns  .  .  7  75 

eio 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  & '  tf  ateheiyV’sunbu’ry.  ^Pi 

CHICKS  Tom  Barron  Leghorns.  New  Hampshires. 

'•IHITE  LEGHOrm  Low  Prices. 

•-tbHORN  FARMS,  Box  B,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


maple  LAWN  LARGE  CHICKS 

BRED  FOR  SIZE, AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


HATCHES  EVERY  MON.&THURS.  >«•  »  ™ 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  _ $7.00  $32.50  $65. 

S.  C.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  _  7.00  35.00  70. 

Buff  &.  Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyand,  Bl.  Minorcas,  Anconas  7.50  37.50  75. 

White  &  Buff  Minorcas,  N.  H.  Reds  _  8.00  40.00  80. 

Wh.  &.  Bl.  Giants,  Wh.  Brahamas,  Buff  Orpingtons..  10.00  50.00  (00. 

Mixed  Chicks  - g.OO  30.00  GO. 


14 

DAY 

GUAR¬ 

ANTEE 


All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  by  antigen  method.  100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  You  can  pay  more  .  .  .  but  you 
can't  buy  better  Chicks  at  any  price.  WRITE  FOR  v^FECiAL  CASH  DISCOUNT  AND  24  PAGE  CATALOG. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  R,  T.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


.  . j,!5ECT!. 

jps  jIfSt 


_ . 

'  trNaef^fe^tMPoaTEO  TqM-: 


'■  sYpAfN  :  Sii-  ' 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS  for  size,  type  and  egg  production.  For  the  past  23  years  we  have  specialized 
on  bleeding  and  hatching  for  better  and  Larger  White  Leghorns.  Why  buy  Just  common  Leghorns 
wnen  you  can  buy  JUNIATA  LEGHORNS  at  the  same  price.  Our  Farm  is  the  Largest  and  best 
equipped  in  this  .section.  Photos  of  our  farm  FREE — write  today.  JUNIATA  CHICKS.  Utility 
Matings  $7.50-100:  Specia;  Matings  $8.-100.  Started  Chicks.  2  to  3  weeks.  $12  per  100. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  -  BOX  A  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Keystone  Vitality  Chicks,  BloodTested  Stock. 


BIG  CHICKS  FROM  BIG  EGGS.  14  DAY  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEE.  BIG  OPEN  RANGE 
iOR  OUR  BREEDING  FLOCKS.  INSURES  EXTRA  VIM,  VIGOR  AND  VITALITY  IN 
OUR  CHICKS.  ALL  FLOCKS  CAREFULLY  CULLED  AND  BLOODTESTED  FOR  BWD 
HATCHES  WEEKLY— 100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED  PREPAID.  ESTABLISHED 
IN  1910.  $1.00  PER  100  WILL  BOOK  YOUR  ORDER!  ORDER  TODAY.  BOOKLET  FREE, 

25  YEARS  EXPERIENCE. 


Special  Prices:  100  500  looc 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  _ $8.00  $37.50  $70.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  _  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Barred  Rocks  _  9.00  42.50  80.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  _  9.00  42.50  80.00 


Special  Prices:  100  500  1000 

New  Hamp.  Reds,  S.  C.  Black  Min., 

BIk.  Giants,  Wh.  Wyan.,  Wh.  Rocks.$l0.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Heavy  Breeds  Mixed  _  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Light  Breeds  Mixed  _  7.00  32.50  60.00 


THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Box  28,  Richfield,  Pa. 


FOR 

VIGOR; 

HARDY/ 


uoHOMtt 

SiicB 


MORTHCRH/ 
STOCK 


..  ELEVEN  GENERATIONS  of 
f  two  to  six-year-old  blood-tested 
breeders  back  of  each  chick,  as¬ 
sures  you  of  high  livability  in  the 
laying  pens.  29  yetu's  service  to 
New  England  farmers.  Catalog. 


Pearson’s 


KEENE. 


)n's  Nes-To-U 

BOX  AG,  KEENE,  N.  H. 


10% 


DISCOUNT  ON  ALL  ORD 
BOOKED  THREE  WEE 
AHEAD 


EVERY 

Ni¥uf  CHICK 

-  /  FROM 

'26  TO  30  oz. 

EGGS 


N.  M.  / 

)RDERS  Ik 
WEEKS  fl 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD  -  TESTED  CHICKS 


(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BlVTl).  Electric 
June  1-8-15-22-29.  Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  Per —  50 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  _$4.00 
BARRED  PLYMOUNTH  ROCKS.  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  4.25 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES _  4  50 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  .  5  00 


100%  prepaid  live  deliverj-  guaranteed. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS, 


10%  books 

BOX  A. 


hatched. 
100 
$7.50 

8j00 

8.50 

9.50 


order.  Can  ship  C.O.D. 


.500 

$36.00 

38.00 

41.00 

46.00 

Catalnp 


1000 

$70.00 

75.00 

80.00 

90.00 

free. 


SHERIDAN.  PENNSYLVANIA. 


HILLPOT 


WkiDCHICKS 


QUICK  MATURING— HEAVY  LAYERS 
Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 
Standard — Special — Super  Matings 
MASTER  BRED  STRAINS!  BARRED  ROCKS: 

Thompson— Bishop  Strains;  LEGHORNS:  Holly¬ 
wood— Tancred— Oakdale  Strains;  R.  I.  REDS: 
Tompkins— Knickerbocker  Strains;  N.  H.  REDS. 
All  Breeders  Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Day  Old  Chicks— 3  Weeks  Old  Chicks 
—4  to  12  Weeks  Old  Pullets 
Valuable  PouRry  Book  Free.  Low  1936  prices. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  today, 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  129  Milford  Rd.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


CH  ICKS 


CLeCTRICALLV  HATCHCDl 


Casii  or  C.  t).  1).  jnil%  live  del.  100  500  lOOO 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghom.s  $7.00  $35.00  $68. 
Barred  &  White  Box,  U.  I. 

New  Hamp.shire  Reds  _ 

Heavy  Mixed  _ 

Hatch  Mon.  &  Thiirs.  Cat.  on  Special  Matings,  etc.  FREE. 
SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCH  ERY,  Box  A.  Cocolamus.Pa. 


Reds _ 7.50 

37.50 

75. 

_ 8.50 

42.50 

85. 

- 7.00 

35.00 

68. 

RARRON  leghorn  chicks,  large  type,  ex- 

cellent  layers.  Have  import^  and 
bred  this  strain  exclusively  for  21  vears. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORNS.  May  delivery  Chicles,  $7.- 
100,  $70.-1000.  4-wk.  pullets.  June  del.  $30.- 100  Prepaid. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


—BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS— 

LIVE.  LAY.  PAY.  No  picfcoats  in  pallots.  Circolar  freo. 
A.  E  HAMPTON,  Box  A.  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Older  Now— FREE  CIRCUI-AR.  25  50  100  1000 

Wh.  or  Br.  I.rf-ghorn.s  - $2.25  $4.00  $7.50  $70.00 

Buff  or  Bl.  Ijeghorns.  Anconas  -  '  -  - 

Bar,  Wh.  or  Buff  Rook.s  _ 

IVh.  Wvand.  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds 
N.  H,  Retis,  Grade  .4,  Guar.  T.iv. 

Wh.  Ind.  Rimner  Ducklings _  _ _ 

tYliite  or  Rlack  Giants  _ 2.75 

Heavy  Assorted  _ 2.25 

Light  A.ssorted  _  |.9( 

Carefully  Culled  Blood-Test^  Chicks.  Full  Bred  .select¬ 

ed  Breeders.  Excellent  Quality.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 

A.  _  PORT  TREVORTON.  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS  C.  0.  D.  From  Farm  Flocks 

Prices  on : 

S.  C.  Wliite  Leghorns  _ $2.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  _ 2.25 

Rhode  Island  Reds  _ 2.25 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _ 2.50 

Mixpd  Phir»L-c  /a  «« 


2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

75.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.50 

80.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.50 

80.00 

2.75 

5.50 

10.50 

100.00 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

145.00 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

95.00 

2.25 

4.00 

7.50 

70.00 

1.90 

3.50 

7.00 

70.00 

Box  106. 


25 

50 

100 

_ $2.00 

$3.50 

$6.50 

...  2.25 

4.00 

7.50 

4.00 

7.50 

4.50 

8.50 

3.50 

6.00 

C.  E.  HOCKMAN 

MINGOVILLE.  PA. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

All  Free  Range  Stock.  All  Breeders  Blood¬ 
Tested.  100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Write  for 
circular  giving  full  details  of  our  flocks 
and  how  to  raise  Chicks. 

LARGE  TYPE  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  _ $7.00 

Barred  Rocks  _  .  _  _  _  7  oo 

Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds  -.11.11  7.‘25 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _ 8.00  -rv-uv  ou. 

Mix  $6. — 100.  $1  per  (00  books  order  in  advance! 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


00 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$32.50 

$65. 

7.00 

35.00 

70. 

7.25 

35.00 

70. 

8.00 

404)0 

80. 

Banker^S  Oualitv _  Baby  chicks  and  pullets 

Ddimer  S  yudmy  carefully  selected, 

blood  tested  breeders.  Large  type  White  Leghorns  Bar¬ 
ron  Strain.  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Hubbard  strain  Bar¬ 
red  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Run¬ 
ner  and  White  Pekin  ducklings.  Write  for  prices.  GOOD- 
FLOX  POULTRY  FARM.  Earle  Banker,  Dansville.  N.Y. 


LEGHORN  CHICKS,  large  and  low  prices.  TOM 
BARRON  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  A,  Richfield  pZ 


^UAPANItEDTO. 

98%  Livability 

GUARANTEED  FIRST  4  WEEKS 

Any  chick-s  lost  in  exce.ss  of  2%,  during  first  4 
weeks  will  be  replaced  free  or  we  will  refund  the 
purchase  price  if  desired.  We  could  not  make  this 
Guarantee  year  after  year  if  our  chicks  did  not 
possess  unusual  vigor. 

44,000  Pullorum-Tested  Breeders 

Largest  officially  tested  flock  in  the  IT.  S.  found 
100%  free  from  reactors.  This  strain  has  made 
steady  progress  for  27  years  —  from  45  hens  to 
44,000  breeders.  Generations  of  scientific  breeding 
have  given  our  strain  outstanding  vigor,  large  size 
and  heavy  egg  production. 

3  lb.  Broilers  at  lO  Weeks 
50%  Production  at  6  Months 

straight  R.  I.  Reds  from  Trapnested  Pedigreed 
strain. 

Rock- Red  Cross  for  Barred  Broilers  and  Roa.sters. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

REDBIRD  FARM  w«Er„l, 


Ui 


uvFAIRPORT  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Get  the  FACTS  .  .  .  how  you 
can  make  more  money  with 
Fail-port  Chicks.  Our  strict 
breeding  and  bloodtesting  pro¬ 
gram  is  your  profit  in.surance 
.  .  .  because  Fairport  breed¬ 
ers  are  bred  for  size  and  egg 
production.  9  Profitable  breeds. 
Before  you  Invest  ...  In¬ 
vestigate! 


NEW  CATALOG 

FREE 

Write  today  for 
Big  FREE  Catalog 
and  low  prices. 
Box  44. 


PDirp  a  TWO 

WEEKS 
SUPPLY  OP  FEED 
BY  ordering 
YOUR  CHICKS  3 
WEEKS  IN  AD¬ 
VANCE 


FAIRPORT  HATCHERYt^rS 


MAPE5 


POULTRY 

FARM 


n 


THirKS  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS.  CERTIFIED 
^  aa'XxiJ  Barred  Rocks  and  New  Hampshires. 
Superior  Quality  with  vigor,  livabiUty,  fast  growth, 
extra  good  production  of  large  eggs  bred  into  them. 
RFD  RnrK  PULLETS  AND  COCKERELS. 

Wonderful  for  Layers  or  for 
PRflQQ  RRPriQ  barred  broilers  or  roasters. 
UlVLJiDO*’Dl\i:iUO  Get  Our  Folder  and  Prices  Now. 
WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  A,  MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y, 

NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  B.W.D.  Stained  antigen  method. 
HANSON  Foundation  100  500  1000 

I-arge  Type  White  Jjeghom.s _ $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Everpay  Str.  Brown  Leghorns _  6.50  32.50  65. 

Barred  Kooks  _ -  7.00  35.00  70. 

R.  I.  &  New  Hampshire  Reds  _  7.50  37.50  75. 

White  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Orps _  7.50  37.50  75. 

Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed _  6.50  3kM  65. 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery  guar.  Cir.  FTIEE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
Box  A.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


C  H  Rl  STI ES  ^ewjiampsTures 

AbounaspizzERlNKTUM 


PROMPT  MAY  DELIVERIES 
SHARPLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Chicks  from  the  World’s  Large.st  Flock  of 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Breeders.  100%,  Piil- 
lorum  Tested  by  N.  H.  State  authoritie.s 
Not  a  single  reactor.  This  is  the  famous' 
SPIZZEKINICTUJI  strain  that  has  taken 

America  by  storm.  Start  a  brood  now.  _ 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Reduced  May  Prices. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  55,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


Ct-ux 


BIG  ENGLISH  TYPE 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds _  7.00  7o! 

New  Hampshire  Reds _  8.00  80. 

Mixed  Chicks  _  6.50  60. 

Breeders  Bloodtested.  100%,  live  arrival 
postpaid.  FREE  Circular. 


JOHN  SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
R.  D.  8,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FOUNDATION 

Heavy  'Type  S.  C  W.  l-eghoms  _ $65.00  per  1000 

Barred  P.  Rocks  &  White  Rocks  _  70.00  per  1000 

Heavy  As.sorted  Breed  _  65.00  per  (000 

AH  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.W.D.  Free  Clr 
100%,  live  deUvery  prepaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
GREEN  FOREST  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa 


SPRUNGER’S  SEXED  CHICKS 

•  Buy  with  confidence  from  America's  leading  sexer 
Sexed  Chicks  from  my  own  Special  White  I,eghoms. 
Ducklings  and  Poults.  Leghorn  Cockerels — 3c.  Wrltt 

ELAM  SPRUNGER,  Box  40,  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  RED  CHICKS 

All  breeding  flocks  blood-tested  by  the  tube  agglutina¬ 
tion  method.  Personal  supervision  with  every  order. 

THE  HISCOCK  HATCHERY,  Sfcaneateles,  N.  Y. 

When  writing  advertisers  be-  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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/V^s.  ORQCL  mims  iiuc^ai 


Now  when  eggs  are  relatively  cheap, 
use  them  liberally. 


At  our  house,  instead  of  regarding  sour  cream 
as  a  tragedy,  we  try  to  encourage  it  to  sour 
because  there  are  certain  favorite  delicious  dishes 
which  we  have  only  when  we  get  enough  sour  cream. 

Perhaps  we  Americans  have  not  cultivated  the 
taste  for  sour  cream  that  Russians  and  certain 
Northern  Europeans  have,  but  some  of  the  dishes 
made  with  it  have  a  rich  flavor  and  texture  all  their 
own.  Sour  cream  has  the  same  food  value  that  it 
had  as  sweet  cream.  When  it  is  used,  it  takes  the 
place  of  milk  besides  supplanting  the  fat  or  most 
of  it  which  is  call^  for  in  a  recipe.  Furthermore, 
it  can  be  used  at  any  point  in  the  menu,  from  soup 
to  dessert. 

Eggs  are  equally  useful  in  the  menu.  They  have 
been  called  the  great  peacemaker  in  the  kitchen 
because  they  bind  together  other  ingredients  which 
naturally  do  not  incline  to  each  other.  Whereas  the 
egg  may  be  used  as  the  main  dish  of  the  meal  be¬ 
cause  of  its  protein  content,  it  also  adapts  itself  to 
combining  with  other  foods  for  salads,  for  desserts, 
or  even  for  binding  soups.  We  hear  much  about  the 
necessity  for  using  plenty  of  milk  each  day  but  we 
have  not  heard  so  much  about  eggs.  Yet  nutrition 
experts  place  eggs  within  that  special  group  called 
“protective”  foods.  This  means  that  they,  with 
milk,  fruits,  and  vegetables  should  form  the  basic 
group  upon  which  the  daily  menu  should  be  planned 
for  safeguarding  health. 

On  the  farms,  where  at  this  season  there  is  apt 
to  be  an  abundance  of  milk,  sour  cream  and  eggs, 
the  following  suggestions  and  recipes  will  be  very 
timely : 

Uses  for  Sour  Cream 

1  —  Add  two  or  three  tablespoons  of  freshly  soured 
cream  to  vegetable  or  chicken  soups  just  before 
serving. 

2  —  Use  sour  cream  instead  of  milk  in  the  white 
sauce  which  is  combined  with  codfish. 

3  —  Hot  sour  cream  seasoned  with  salt  and  a  little 
celery  seed  can  be  jroured  over  chicken  fricassee  to 
give  a  fine  flavor. 

4  _  Whip  sour  cream  and  add  to  it  a  dash  of  grated 
horseradish,  to  make  a  salad  dressing. 

5  — Bake  slices  of  halibut  or  other  non-oily  fish 
in  sour  cream. 

6  —  Where  recipe  calls  for  sour  milk,  sour  cream 
may  be  substituted  for  it,  but  part  or  all  of  the  fat 
should  be  omitted,  depending  upon  the  richness  of 


Arrange  the  peas  in  a  layer  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pan  with  the 
sliced  hard  cooked  eggs  on  top. 
Season  the  layers.  Add  the  four 
raw  eggs  to  the  hot  sauce  and 
beat  to  combine  thoroughly.  Pour 
over  the  cooked  eggs.  Bake  in  a 
slow  Oven  (325°F)  imtil  firm. 
Let  stand  in  mold  for  several 
minutes  at  least  before  unmold¬ 
ing.  Unmold.  Garnish  and  serve 
hot  with  or  without  sauce.  A 
well  seasoned  white  sauce  to 
which  cup  chopped,  blanched 
almonds  is  added  may  be  serv¬ 
ed  with  the  dish.  An  attrac- 


Nothing  pleases  the  men  folks 
more  than  luscious  whipped 
cream  cake. 


Stir  occasionally  until  cool.  Serve 
cool,  preferably  in  glass  dishes. 


A  good  combination  —  cold,  sweet  milk  and  hot  muffi 


ns. 


fat 

sugar 

molasses 


3  cup 
'2  cup 
I  cup 
I  egg 

3  cups  sifted  soft- 
wheat  flour 


ve  effect  may  be  secured  by  placing  the  cen- 
!r  slices  of  the  eggs  around  the  outside  of  the  dish. 

Luscious  Lemon  Pudding 


Ginger  Cake  with  Sour  Milk 

2  tsps.  baking  powder 
I  scant  teaspoon  soda 
'/2  teaspoon  salt 
I  teaspoon  ginger 
i/j  teaspoon  cloves 
1/2  teaspoon  cinnamon 
I  cup  sour  milk 

Cream  together  the  sugar  and 
fat.  Add  the  molasses  and  beat¬ 
en  egg.  Sift  the  dry  ingredients 
together  twice  and  add  to  the 
first  mixture  alternately  with  the 
milk.  Bake  in  two  shallow  pans 
in  a  moderate  oven  (350°F)  for 
30  to  40  minutes.  Serve  hot  with 
cream  cheese  or  whipped  cream. 
Sour  Cream  Pie 

1  cup  sugar  I  cup  seedless  raisin* 

1/2  teaspoon  cinnamon  I  cup  sour  cream 
'/2  teaspoon  cloves  '/a  teaspoon  salt 

2  eggs  2  tablespoons  vinegar 

Pastry 

Mix  the  sugar  and  spices,  add  to 
the  beaten  eggs  with  the  raisins,  cream,  salt  and 
vinegar,  and  beat  well.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a  deep 
pastry-lined  pie  pan,  add  the  top  sheet  of  dough,  and 


Good  Things  from 
Sour  Cream  and  ^ggs 


the  cream. 

7  —  With  vegetables,  snap  beans  and  spinach  es¬ 
pecially,  a  sour  cream  sauce  is  good.  Use  the  cook¬ 
ing  liquid  from  the  vegetable,  and  after  it  is  thick¬ 
ened  and  seasoned,  add  the  cream,  then  the  cooked 
vegetables  and  heat  slowly  in  the  sauce  for  a  few 
minutes.  To  season  this  sauce,  use  chopped  onion 
and  chopped  parsley  browned  in  butter,  and  if  you 
like  the  “sweet-sour”  flavor,  use  a  tablespoon  each 
of  vinegar  and  sugar. 

8  —  Potatoes  mashed  in  hot  sour  cream  have  a  fine 
texture  and  excellent  flavor.  Sour  cream  used  in¬ 
stead  of  milk  in  scalloped  potatoes  gives  a  delight¬ 
ful  result.  But  do  not  cook  sour  cream  too  long, 
as  it  will  curdle. 

Escalloped  Eggs  De  Luxe 
(6  cup  baking  dish) 

8  hard  cooked  egg*  2  tablespoons  flour  4  eggs 

I  cup  cooked  peas  I 'A  cups  of  milk,  or  half  V2  teaspoon  salt 

6  tablespoons  butter  milk  and  pea  stock  Vb  teaspoon  pepper 

Prepare  a  smooth  sauce  using  4  tablespoons  of 
the  butter,  flour,  milk  salt  and  pepper.  Cool  slightly. 
Grease  the  baking  dish  with  the  remaining  butter. 


I  cup  sugar  '4  teaspoon  salt  Juice  and  rind  of  I  lemon 

3  tablespoons  flour  2  eggs,  separated  I  cup  milk 

Mix  sugar,  flour  and  salt.  Beat  egg  whites  until 
stiff  but  not  dry.  Then  beat  yolks,  add  about  one- 
third  of  the  milk.  Beat  in  gradually  the  mixed  dry 
ingredients.  Add  the  remaining  milk,  rind  and  juice 
of  the  lemon.  Beat  thoroughly.  Fold  in  the  beaten 
whites.  Do  not  stir  but  fold  until  all  the  lumps  have 
disappeared.  Pour  into  buttered  loaf  pan,  ring  mold 
or  individual  molds.  Pan  should  be  about  three- 
fourths  full.  Set  in  pan  of  hot  water  and  bake  about 
one  hour  in  a  slow  oven  (325°F.)  Cool  before  re¬ 
moving  from  the  pan.  Remove  from  mold  and  serve 
up-side  down  with  or  without  whipped  cream. 

Egg  Cream 

(2  servings) 

I  ggg  i/g  CUP  sugar  Juice  and  rind  of  ^  lemon 

Separate  the  yolk  and  white  of  the  egg  and  beat  the 
sugar  with  the  yolk  until  well  mixed.  Add  the  lemon 
to  this  and  stir  slowly  over  hot  water  until  the  mix¬ 
ture  begins  to  thicken,  then  add  the  beaten  white 
and  stir  until  the  whole  resembles  very  thick  cream. 


golden  brown. 


Peach  Bavarian  Cream 

2  tablespoons  gelatin  I  cup  peaches  cut  in  small  piee®* 

I  cup  milk  (or  whey)  I  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

'/2  cup  sugar  •  ®up  sour  cream,  whipped 

Soak  the  gelatin  in  the  milk  (or  whey)  and  dissolve 
it  by  setting  the  dish  in  a  pan  of  hot  water.  Ah 
the  sweetening,  the  fruit  and  the  lemon  juice;  chi 
the  mixture  and  when  it  begins  to  thicken,  fold  m 
the  whipped  cream,  and  turn  it  into  a  mold.  Serve 
it  with  a  soft  custard. 


Sour  Cream  Cookies 


Vi  cup  shortening 
I  cup  granulated  sugar 
I  egg  well  beaten 
>/a  teaspoon  salt 
I  teaspoon  vanilla 


itry  floor 


Cream  shortening,  blend  in  sugar,  add  well 
egg.  Sift  all  dry  ingredients  together,  add  v^i 
to  cream;  add  these  two  mixtures  alternately 
the  creamed  butter  and  sugar  to  forrn  a  i 
drop  mixture.  Add  nuts  last  and  bake  iu  a  fihi 


oven. 


THE  GRASS 

Y  OU  can  excuse  a  horse  for  galling  his 
neck  on  barbed  wire,  trying  to  reach 
the  scraggly  grass  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence,  when  he's  already  standing  knee-deep 
in  clover . . .  for,  after  all,  he’s  just  a  horse! 
But  you  can’t  excuse  intelligent  human 
beings  for  making  the  same  mistake. 

★  ★ 

Every  day  you  hear  people  raving  about 
‘*the  good  old  days!”  .  .  .  wishing  they 
could  live  ’em  all  over  again! . . .  straining 
to  reach  back  for  the  grass  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence! 

★  ★  ★ 

“good  old  days!”  When  you  couldn’t 
phone  for  a  doctor.  When  you  had  to  take 
your  bath  in  a  washtub.  When  the  only 
way  to  cure  a  toothache  was  to  pull  the 
tooth.  ‘'Good  old  days”  of  undelivered 
mail,  forded  creeks  and  hub-deep  mud;  of 
dropping  corn  by  hand,  cultivating  it  with 
a  hoe  and  grinding  your  own  corn  meal. 


ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE 


“Good  old  days”  of  green  coffee  out  of  a 
burlap  sack,  of  home-roasting  and  of  hand 
coffee  grinders.  “Good  old  days”  of  no 
automobiles,  or  movies  ...  no  newspapers 
or  magazines;  when  the  most  exciting 
thing  you  could  do  was  to  write  a  jingle 
in  her  autograph  album  or  butter  your 
hands  and  pull  taffy.  When  you  took 
heated  rocks  to  bed  with  you  in  winter 
and  shooed  flies  all  summer  with  slit  pa¬ 
per  on  the  end  of  a  hickory  withe.  How 
can  anybody,  spinning  along  over  perfect 
roads  in  one  of  these  slick-running  1936 
cars,  with  the  radio  on,  talk  about  “the 
good  old  days?” 

★  ★  ★ 

Mother,  would  you  like  to  go  back  to 
the  old  tin  cupboard  and  wood  box? 
Would  you  like  to  drain  lye  out  of  an  ash 
barrel,  make  your  own  soft  soap  and  boil 
your  clothes  in  an  iron  kettle?  Father, 
would  you  like  to  take  a  wax-end  and  a 
mouthful  of  wooden  pegs  and  make  your¬ 


self  a  pair  of  boots?  “The  good  old  days” 
were  noble.  Viewed  down  the  long  cor¬ 
ridor  of  memory,  they  lure  us  .  . .  but  not 
for  long.  Our  better  sense  tells  us  all  that 
is  just  “grass  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence.”  And  we  give  thanks  that  this  is 
1936! 

•k  -k  -k 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.’s  job  is  to  keep 
pace  with  swift-moving  America.  And, 
no  matter  what  your  advancing  tastes  may 
demand,  to  give  you  .  .  .  always  ...  the 
newest  and  best  for  less  money. 

The  high  quality,  low  prices  and  ad¬ 
vanced  product  design  in  your  present 
Sears  Golden  Jubilee  Catalog  will,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  convince  you  that  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Co.  are  anticipating  and  doing  what¬ 
ever  is  necessary  to  keep  you  a  satisfied 
Sears  customer. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 


O  *936  S.  R.  &  Co. 
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RUNNING  WATER 

FOR  THE 

FARM  HOME 


YOU  can  double  your 
home  comfort  and  en¬ 
joyment  by  providing  run¬ 
ning  water  and  modern 
plumbing.  A  concrete  septic 
tank  will  dispose  of  all  hu¬ 
man  and  household  wastes 
and  protect  your  drinking 
water  against  contamination. 
A  wise  investment  in  health 
and  happiness! 

A  booklet  that  gives  com¬ 
plete  construction  details  for 
concrete  septic  tanks  and 
well  protection  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  Also  booklets 
showing  how  to  build  other 
concrete  improvements 
needed  on  the  modern  farm. 
You  can  do  concrete  work 
yourself.  Or  ask  your  cement 
dealer  to  recommend  a  good 
concrete  contractor. 

Paste  list  on  postal  and  mail  for  free 
literature  on  subjects  checked. 


Head  Work 

before  Shear  Work 

By  Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Hugkett 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  K5b-1 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

□  “Guard  His  Health  with  a  Con¬ 
crete  Septic  Tank”  □  Barn  Floors 

□  Foundations  □  Feeding  Floors 

□  Poultry  Houses  □  Milk  Houses 

□  Storage  Cellars  □  Silos  □  Home 
Improvements  □  Fireproof  Homes 

□  Concrete  Making. 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALL  PAPER 


MOONLIGHT 

and 

ROSES". 


"VTATURE  gives  us 

-Lv  moonlight  — and 
Nature  gives  us  roses.  But 
to  attain  the  full  beauty  of 
perfection  roses,  and  other 
flowers,  must  be  guarded 
against  insects  that  damage 
and  destroy. 

USE  "BLACK  LEAF  40" 

Economical— a  little  makes 
a  lot  of  spray.  Effective — it 
has  double  killing  action — 
by  contact  and  also  by  fumes. 
Directions  on  labels  and 
free  leaflets  tell  how  to  kill 
certain  insects  and  describe 
many  uses  for  this  versatile 
insecticide. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere —  ^ 
in  original, factory-sealed ) 
ages  to  assure  full  strength. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  & 
CHEMICAL  CORP.,  Incorporated 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


& 


Editor^S  Note:  This  is  the  second  of 
a  series  of  articles  by  Mrs.  Huckett  on 
sewing.  The  first  appeared  in  the  issue 
of  April  25.  We  suggest  you  save  these 
articles  for  future  reference. 


Dressmaking  materials  should  be 
chosen  with  several  things  In  mind. 
First,  consider  the  type  of  dress  which 
Is  to  be  made,  whether  It  Is  an  all-pur¬ 
pose  garment,  or  strictly  for  active 
sportswear,  for  evening  wear,  for 
housewoik  or  school  use.  Sturdy  fab¬ 
rics  of  rather  bold  pattern  are  suited 
for  active  sports,  schoolwear  and  house 
and  garden  work.  This  would  Include 
cottons,  linens  and  some  woolens. 

For  dress  up  wear  such  as  parties, 
teas,  dinners  and  the  like,  silks  and 
sheer  woolens  would  take  first  place  in 
the  cooler  months  of  the  year  while  for 
hot  weather  cottons  and  linens  “go”  any¬ 
where  at  any  time.  They  do  require 
more  pressing  and  more  laimdering  to 
keep  in  condition,  however.  Lightness 
of  weight  and  delicate  colors  indicate 
a  dressy  garment  while  tailored  lines 
call  for  sturdy  fabrics. 

Good  quality  is  essential  in  any  ma¬ 
terial.  Test  with  thumb  and  forefinger 
to  see  if  the  warp  (up  and  down) 
threads  slip  easily.  If  they  do  slip 
readily,  the  garment  will  wear  quickly 
at  points  of  strain, 
seams,  etc.  Material 
which  has  not  been 
pre-shrunk  should,  be 
pressed  imtil  dry  with 
damp  muslin  spread 
over  it.  Colorfast  cot¬ 
tons  may  even  be  wet 
and  ironed  on  the  back, 
care  being  taken  not  to 
pull  the  fabric  out  of 
shape. 

Secondly,  consider 


7C 

m  W  K.  To  Paper  a  10  x  12  Room 

fl  A  W  Write  for  Big 

•  ^  FREE  CATALOG 

A.  F.  Dudley,  48  N.  2iid  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


the  pattern  which  has  or  should  have 
been  selected  before  the  material  is  de¬ 
cided  upon. 

Thirdly,  consider  color  of  other  gar¬ 
ments  in  the  wardrobe.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  all  be  the  same  color,  but 
they  should  at  least  harmonize  and  be 
of  such  color  that  the  same  shoes, 
gloves  and  other  accessories  will  serve 
for  several  outfits.  If  the  material  be¬ 
ing  chosen  is  for  street  wear,  try  it  for 
becomingness  by  holding  it  near  the 
face  under  strong  daylight.  If  for  eve¬ 
ning  wear,  test  it  in  the  same  manner 
under  artificial  light. 

Fourth,  consider  nap  and  figure  in 
material.  It  will  take  more  goods  if 
there  is  an  up-and-down  in  the  nap  or 
the  design.  There  is  a  right  and  wrong 
to  all  materials  but  some  velvets  have 
a  nap  which  must  run  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection  for  all  pieces  of  the  garment. 

Fifth,  some  plaids  are  made  up  of 
wide  and  narrow  stripes  combined;  the 
larger  the  plaid  and  the  more  complex 
the  pattern,  the  more  material  requir¬ 
ed  for  matching.  A  plaid  with  the  pat¬ 
tern  woven  in  is  easier  to  keep  straight 
in  cutting  than  one  which  has  the  pat¬ 
tern  stamped  on  it.  In  fact,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  cut  some  stamped  plaids 
correctly,  because  the  lines  do  not  go 
straight  with  the  grain  of  the  material ; 
this  is  a  grievous  fault. 

The  most  prominent  fignre  in  a  floral 
design  should  fall  directly  in  the  center 
front  or  center  back  of  either  waist  or 
skirt,  so  as  not  to  give  a  one-sided  look. 

Granted  that  pattern  has  been  select¬ 
ed  and  alterations  made  if  necessary, 
and  material  bought  for  the  garment, 
the  next  task  is  to  cut  the  garment. 
Put  back  into  the  pattern  envelope  any 
pieces  of  the  pattern  which  are  not  to 


be  used.  This  saves 
much  confusion.  Lay 
the  pattern  pieces  on 
the  material  according  to  the  chart  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  pattern.  However, 
there  are  several  diagrams  showing 
how  the  pattern  should  be  placed  on 
the  different  standard  widths  of  ma¬ 
terials.  The  common  widths  for  cot¬ 
tons  are  35  and  39  inches.  Select  the 
diagram  which  applies  to  the  width  of 
your  material  and  fold  the  chart  so  that 
no  others  are  visible  to  confuse  you. 
Before  starting  to  cut  place  all  the 
parts  tentatively  on  the  material  to  see 
if  it  is  being  used  to  the  best  advant¬ 
age.  Have  a  firm  flat  surface  for  this; 
a  large  table  is  best. 

Where  matching  pieces  are  to  be  cut, 
as  for  the  two  sleeves,  mistakes  will 
be  avoided  by  folding  the  material  so 
that  the  two  right  sides  come  together 
or  the  two  wrong  sides  are  face  to 
face.  In  plain  materials  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  goods  is  folded 
lengthwise  or  crosswise  for  sleeves,  but 
for  an  up  and  down  figure  or  with  nap, 
the  material  should  be  folded  length¬ 
wise  in  order  to  make  sure  that  both 
sleeves  will  appear  the  same.  If  ma¬ 
terial  is  too  narrow  to  cut  two  sleeves 
at  once,  then  lay  the  pattern  on  the 
one  sleeve,  make  sure 
which  arm  it  is  for, 
then  use  the  cut  sleeve 
for  a  pattern,  laying  it 
so  that  right  sides  of 
goods  come  together. 

No  matter  what  part 
of  the  garment  is  be¬ 
ing  cut,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  pat¬ 
tern  be  placed  on  the 
'rue  grain  of  the  ma¬ 
terial.  The  lengthwise 
threads  should  be 
straight  up  and  dowm  at  center  front 
and  back  of  both  waist  and  skirt  and 
from  top  of  shoulder  to  wrist  in  the 
sleeve.  When  fabric  is  folded,  it  should 
be  done  carefully,  for  the  final  hang 
of  the  dress  depends  upon  the  way  the 
grain  runs.  Check  each  piece  care¬ 
fully  on  this  point  before  the  scissors 
are  put  into  the  material.  Pin  pat¬ 
tern  just  inside  the  seam  lines  and  cut 


along  outside  edges  of 
the  pattern  carefully. 
Three-eighths  of  an 
inch  is  the  usual  seam 
allowance  in  a  pattern. 
Be  sure  that  the  parts 
of  the  pattern  which 
belong  on  the  folded 
edge  of  the  goods  are 
placed  there. 

If  there  is  any  match¬ 
ing  of  design  to  do  at 
the  seam  line,  fold  back 
the  seam  allowance  on 
the  paper  pattern  about  the  center  of 
the  length  of  the  seam.  Place  pencil 
marks  on  the  folded  edge  of  the  pat¬ 
tern  exactly  where  some  prominent 
part  of  the  design  of  the  fabric  touches 
this  edge.  Fold  back  the  seam  allow¬ 
ance  on  the  piece  of  pattern  which 
joins  to  the  first  piece.  Place  the  two 
pieces  of  pattern  together  according  to 
the  notches.  Transfer  marks  from 
first  to  second  piece  of  pattern.  Then 
place  the  second  piece  of  the  pattern 
on  the  fabric  so  that  the  pencil  marks 
on  the  seam  allowance  are  on  the  same 
part  of  the  design  as  they  were  in  the 
first  piece.  Always  watch  the  grain 
of  the  material. 


material,  cut 


CROSSWISE  GRAIN 


To  secure 
true  bits  Mcb 
fold  materiel 
•f  sliovm. 


A  Worker  Needs  Tools 

The  woman  who  makes  new  clothes 
and  makes  over  old  ones,  needs  certain 
tools  if  she  is  to  have  a  finished  look¬ 
ing  garment  as  the  result  of  her  labors. 
Good  sharp  shears  which  hold  their  cut¬ 
ting  edges  are  a  prime  necessity. 
Cheap  ones  must  be  sharpened  often; 
dull  edges  cause  serious  slips  in  cutting 
besides  producing  blisters  on  the  hands. 
The  seven-inch  size  is  the  smallest  one 
should  attempt  to  use  in  cutting  out 
dresses. 

A  thimble  which  accurately  fits  the 
finger  and  has  no  sharp  edges  to  chafe 
it,  is  a  necessity;  celluloid  is  good  and 
is  reasonable  in  price.  A  tape-measure 
60"  long  with  numbers  that  start  at 
each  end  and  on  opposite  sides  makes 
measuring  much  less  of  a  chore  than 
che  other  kind.  Plenty  of  steel  pins 
that  will  not  leave  rust  spots  on  the 
material,  an  assortment  of  needles  be¬ 
tween  sizes  5  and  10,  tailor’s  chalk  for 
marking  goods,  a  tracing  wheel  of  the 
best  steel  and  a  pin  cushion  help  to 
make  the  day’s  work  in  dressmaking 
easier. 

A  lapboard,  a  rule  or  yardstick,  a 
light  smooth  iron,  a  well  padded  iron¬ 
ing  board,  pressing  cloths,  a  sewing 
machine,  and  perhaps  a  full  length  mir¬ 
ror  are  other  essentials  to  dressmaking. 


Chart  shows  size  l6 
(with  long  sleeves) 
laid  on  59-inch 
materials 


3  ^  yards 


SELVAGES  ;7 


FOLD  OF  39-INCH  MATERIAL 


Chart  made  in  U.  S.  A. 


Here  are  two  diagrams  to 
show  methods  of  laying  pat¬ 
terns  on  material  of  different 
widths.  You  will  find  a  chart 
accompanying  the  pattern  you 
buy.  Check  carefully  before 
you  begin  to  snip. 


12  PIECES  IN 


1  —  Front  of  Waist 

2  —  Side  Front  of  Waist 

3  —  Back  of  Waist 

4  —  Back  Yoke 

5  —  Collar 

6  —  Long  Sleeve 


THIS  PATTERN 

7  —  Short  Sleeve 

8  —  Front  of  Skirt 

9  —  Skirt  Inset 

10  —  Back  of  Start 

11  —  Pocket  Welt 

12  —  Pocket 


One-half  pattern  provided,  %-inch  allowed  for  seams. 


Chart  shows  size  l6  (with  short  sleeves) 
laid  on  55-lnch  materials 


^  YARDS 


SELVAGEv 


FOLD  OF  35-INCH  MATERIAL 


trS  3  SINGLE  thickness  OF 

^  35-inch  MATERIAL 
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(XIAKER  PUFF£D  RICE  HAS  THE 
SPEEDY  OKSEiTIBILfTY  SO  IMPORTANT 
TO  BUSY  PEOPLE  IN  THESE  HIGH-TEN - 
SION  TIMES* *SHOT  FROM  GUNS"  EACH 
GRAIN  EXPANDS  8  TIMES  NATURAL 
SIZE  AND  FOOD  CELLS  BURST  OPEN  TO 
ABSORB  DIGESTIVE  JUICES  QUICKLY. 
COMPARE  THESE  TWO  FINE  BREAKFASTS: 


THIS  QUAKER  PUFFED  RICE  BREAKFAST 
WAS  DIGESTED  IN  THE  STOMACH 
45 MMUTBS  FAiTBR  THAN  BREAK¬ 
FAST  NO.I,  ACCORDING  TO  TESTS 
MADE  BY  DR.  PAUL 
G.  DICK,  CHICAGO. 


NOTE  THE  TOASTY  PERFECTION  \ 
OF  QUAKER  PUFFED  RICE  THAT 
I^^OMES  FROM  QUAKER'S  ’ 
DOUBLE-CRISPING  METHOD! 
...AND  NOTE  HOW, 
rrrfHHf  THE  red  and  BLUEi 
4  rtTr  package  is  I 

TRIPLE-SEALED^ 

TO  guard 

FRESHNESS  1  ■ 


A  Breakfast  fit  for  a  Queen  of the  Screen 


Bette 


Davis 


Winner  of  the 

193S  Motion  Picture  Academy  Award 


WHERE  a  dirt  road  winds  over  a  Mil 
you  sometimes  pass  a  clump  of 
fine,  old  lilacs.  Lilacs  don’t  grow  on 
hill  tops  all  by  themselves.  If  you  go 
in  and  search  around  you’re  apt  to  find 
some  rotten  timbers  and  the  filled  in 
remains  of  what  was  once  a  cellar. 

A  hundred  years  ago  some  people 
lived  there.  They  cleared  the  land  and 
built  a  house.  They  tilled  the  soil  and 
tried  to  found  a  home  on  land  that  was 
meant  for  trees  and  never  intended  to 
be  plowed.  Life  was  all  toil  and  there 
was  little  of  loveliness.  So  the  woman, 
starving  for  beauty  in  hard  surroimd- 
ings,  planted  lilacs. 

Then  some  tragedy  occurred.  Per¬ 
haps  the  house  burned  down,  or  the 
mortgage  was  foreclosed,  or  the  man 
tode  with  Sheridan  up  the  Valley  and 
never  rode  back.  At  any  rate  they 
moved  away  and  no  one  else  wanted 
the  farm.  All  the  labor  went  for 
nothing  and  the  deserted  place  was 
covered  with  snow  in  the  winter  and 
with  green  things  in  the  summertime. 

Of  their  brave  struggle  to  make  a 
living  not  a  sign  remains.  But  their 
one^  small  effort  to  create  beauty  lives 
on  in  the  lilacs.  • 

'There  is  an  unformulated,  instinctive 
desire  on  the  part  of  all  men  and  wo¬ 
men  to  do  something  that  will  make 
the  great  grandchildren  they’ll  never 
see  think  weU  of  them.  That’s  why 
some  men  try  to  discover  the  North¬ 
west  Passage  and  others  provide  for  a 
oo-expensive  tombstone  or  run  for 
upervisor.  That’s  why  some  men  still 
build  the  bridge  across  the  brook  of 
onest  stone  and  not  of  odds  and  ends 
Of  kiln-dried  Imnber.  They  want  the 
bf  their  hands  to  live  after  them, 
tvi  f  across  the  brook  is  a  pa- 

etic,  futile  clutch  toward  the  ghosts 
Of  great-grandchildren.  It’s  a  fine  in- 
^mct  but  the  trouble  is  one  never  knows 
,  '^considered  act  will  turn  out  to 
the  monument  that  really  lasts. 
There  is  a  record  in  my  family  of 
0  uncles  (with  many  “greats”  before 
good  imcle  saved  Ms 
The  other’s 

dme  was  never  mentioned,  for  he  hung 
tavern  and  had  no  gainful 

tn  cups  he  just  had 

to  plmt  trees.  That  was  his  weak- 
■  couldn’t  stop  him.  He’d 

fonTi,q^?i.  saplings  wherever  he 

them  and  plant  them  some  place 


else  —  even  in  the  village  square. 

With  no  fault  on“  his  part.  Uncle 
Stephen’s  sMps  were  burnt  or  captured 
in  the  War  of  1812  and  he  died  p>oor. 
But  Uncle  Benjamin’s  elms  have  been 
the  glory  of  the  village  for  a  hundred 
years.  A  while  ago  at  Old  Home  Day 
they  raised  $34.85  to  put  up  a  brass 
tablet  to  Uncle  Ben  among  the  elms 
in  the  square. 

No  man  knows  what  thing  he  did 
will  last  to  be  his  monument.  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  thought  that  his  was  the 
fact  that  he  saved  the  Union.  Per¬ 
haps.  But  the  Union  might  have  been 
saved  with  another  man  in  the  White 
House  and  no  one  else  could  have  writ¬ 
ten  the  Gettysburg  address.  A  hun¬ 
dred  years  from  now  the  teacher  will 
ask  in  vain  —  “Who  was  President  of 
the  United  States  during  the  Civil 
War?”  But  every  embarrassed  little 
boy  will  be  able  to  tell  her  who  it  was 
that  said  —  “P6ur  score  and  seven 
years  ago.”  The  seiwice  was  useful 
but  the  speech  was  beautiful.  Great¬ 
grandfather  Graham  survives  pleas¬ 
antly  in  your  memory  not  because  he 
saved  up,  paid  the  mortgage  and  left 
the  home  farm  free  and  clear,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  planted  the  double  row  of 
maples  that  lead  from  the  road  up  to 
the  house. 

You  notice  that  the  things  that  last 
were  not  intended.  People  do  not 
knowingly  create  their  own  monuments. 
The  monuments  are  there  all  the  time. 
The  ones  who  get  them  trip  over  them 
when  they  are  doing  something  else  so 
enthusiastically  they  don’t  see  what’s 
beneath  their  feet. 


There’s  a  monument  for  the  man  or 
woman  (woman  most  likely)  who  gets 
mad  about  the  horrid  scars  the  con¬ 
tractor  left  when  the  state  road  went 
through  five  years  ago,  who  doesn’t 
wait  for  the  Legislature  but  who  leads 
her  neighbors  to  heal  those  brown, 
eroded  cuts  by  planting  shrubs  and 
spreading  vines  upon  them.  And 
there’s  another  monument,  more 
enduring  than  lilacs  on  hill  roads,  for 
another  woman  who  can’t  stand  it  an¬ 
other  minute  and  who  forms  the  bat¬ 
talions  of  indignation  that  will  some¬ 
day  storm  the  Bastile  of  sordid  ugliness 
to  remove  —  and  keep  removed  —  the 
advertising  signs  which  defile  the  land 
along  the  highways  and  hide  the  sight 
of  beautiful  scenery  from  the  eyes  of 
Americans  whose  common  heritage  it  is.  * 


Fit  for  or  queen  is  this  favor¬ 

ite  breakfast  of  bette  davis! 
Mixing  lemon  juice  with  prune  juice 
is  a  delicious  hew  idea  from  Holly¬ 
wood.  But  the  all-star  combination 
that  makes  this  menu  such  a  royal 
taste-treat  is  crispy,  crunchy  Quaker 
Puffed  Rice  topped  off  with  raspber¬ 
ries.  And  what  a  difference  just  a  bit 
of  cream  makes  in  the  scrambled  eggs ! 

Your  grocer  is  displaying  this  easy-to- 
prepare  bette  davis  breakfast  now.' 
Order  the  ingredients  you  need  and 
enjoy  it  tomorrow! 


“ATTENTION  GRANOERS” 

> 

Automobile 

Accidents  increasing  on 
rural  highways. 

Insure  Now  in  your  own 

Company. 

Don’t  Gamble  y„„,  f.™ 

and  other  prop¬ 
erty  for  the  low 
cost  of 

Insurance  Protection 

write 

National  Grange  Mutual 
Liability  Company 

Keene  -  New  Hampshire 
or  see  yoar  local  Grange  agent  now. 


r/uticura  Ointment 

V-e  Hellos  Dlstrj^slng 


Skw  Gmditiom 


RASHES 

ECZEMA 


Rolls  novelnnod  beautiful.  double-wei«ht 

aycvciupcu.  professional  enlargements  and 
8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  IMnts,  25c  coin. 
RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 

Kodak-  Films  Trial  Offer.  Roll  developed  and  8 
ivuucui.  rums,  prints  25c.  Prints  3c  each.  DeLuxe 
enlargement  in  a  10-inch  Easel  Folder  30c.  Mail  ns  ytmr 
films.  Young  Photo  Service,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Finer  Photos  Guaranteed !  '"pr^essionlr 

8  Veioi  Prints,  2  P6autiful  liroinide  Eiilargenients- 
25c  com.  FINERFOTOS,  Box  898>6,  Minnoapolis,  Mini 


YARNS 


Highest  grade  and  lowest  price  yams 
America.  Send  for  400  FREE  samples.  Y 
Noueltv  Co.  (42. BR)  N.  9th  St.,  Phila. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
It  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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KARO 

is  rich  in 

DEXTROSE 


Dextrose,  the 

food-energy  sugar, 
forms  the  quickest 
and  most  direct 
means  of  supplying 
vital  energy  to  the 
body  for  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  vital 
organs,  the  mind  and 
the  muscles  —  for 
life,  work  and  play. 

During  the  past  15 
years  Karo  has  be¬ 
come  aii  outstanding 
food  for  infant  feed¬ 
ing —  and  for  grow¬ 
ing  children.  • 

Of  course,  Karo  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  favorite  table 
syrup  for  pancakes, 
waffles,  etc. 

Karo  is  sold  by  every 
good  grocer  through¬ 
out  America. 


the 

TABLE  SYRUP 

of 

QUALITY 


Room.s  for  'Tourists 


Fourteen  hundred  dollars: 

Elder  Hall  counted  the  fives,  tens, 
and  twenties  with  a  respect  that  al¬ 
most  had  reverence  in  it.  The  tidy  sum 
Joel  Diggs  paid  the  old  couple  for  their 
pecan  grove  would  keep  them  for  the 
balance  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage — 
that  and  tourists  dropping  in. 

Funny  how  the  pile  of  grimy  green¬ 
backs  had  changed  the  world  for  the 
Elder  and  his  wife  Granny.  “Quicker,” 
as  he  declared,  “than  the  shake  of  a 
sheep’s  tail.”  It  meant  peace  of  mind 
against  the  threats  that  old  age  brought 
them. 

“I  reckon,  honey,”  said  the  Elder, 
puffing  hard  at  his  pipe,  “we  ain’t  for- 
gettin’  to  be  thankful  to  the  Almighty.” 

Granny  stood  beaming  over  a  pot  of 
golden  peaches.  Her  great  grandson, 
Benny  (the  other  kin  wouldn’t  take 
him)  shuttled  alert  eyes  from  green¬ 
backs  to  sputtering  preserves,  waiting 
to  lick  the  spoon. 

“Course  we’re  thankful,  but  jest  the 
same,  Jeb  Hall,”  Granny  piped,  shak¬ 
ing  a  spoon  that  fairly  dripped  with 
reproof  and  peach  jmce,  “you  ain’t  goln’ 
to  sew  up  them  bills  in  a  mattress,  like 
Joel  Diggs  did!  We’ll  bank  ’em  tomor¬ 
row.  Tonight  we  hide  ’em.” 

But  where? 

The  old  rock-well  was  suggested.  It 
used  to  give  the  purest  water  in  Bass 
county.  But  had  long  since  fallen  into 
disuse  and  decay.  Now  it  was  a  store¬ 
house  for  odds  and  ends  of  Bennie’s 
mysteries. 

“I’d  keep  awake  all  night  athinkin’  of 
that  fortune  out  there,”  Jeb  objected. 

Where,  then  ?  Under  the  hearth¬ 
stone?  In  the  separater?  Behind  the 
blistered  wall-paper?  “N  o-s  i  r-r  e  e! 
That’s  jest  where  a  thrifty  theif’d  look 
first,”  Granny  warned. 

Her  body,  slender  as  a  willow  and 
just  as  bent,  suddenly  straightened.  “I 
have  it!  We’ll  put  ’em  in  the  family 
Bible.  Fer  what  bandit  ever  searched 
the  Holy  Writ?” 

Accordingly  the  Elder  opened  the 
Book  in  the  middle  and  thrust  in  the 
packet  of  bills. 

“Sakes  alive,  Jeb!  You’ve  jest  made 
a  bookmarker  fer  burglars.  Scatter  ’em 
through  the  pages.  Put  the  first  here  in 
Genesis  where  it  says  “I  will  give  thee 
money  for  the  field/’  Granny  knew  her 
Bible. 

Reaching  Chronicles,  she  rebuked, 


“What  did  I  tell  you,  Jeb,  ’bout  gettin’ 
afeared  in  your  old  age?  Listen!  ‘The 
Lord  will  be  with  you,  fear  not.” 

Thumbing  Proverbs,  she  gave  Jeb  a 
meaning  look  while  she  read,  “As  the 
door  tumeth  upon  his  hinges,  so  doeth 
the  slothful  upon  his  bed.”  That  page 
got  a  fiver. 

By  now,  Bennie  had  worked  himself 
into  a  fever  of  thrills.  “Lemme  help!” 
he  pled,  as  Granny  reached  Isiaih. 

“All  right,  Bennie,  tuck  a  bill  by  this 
verse,  “A  little  child  shall  lead  them.” 

Later  on,  she  frowned,  “We’ll  not  put 
one  next  to  Salome.” 

From  Pentateuch,  through  Prophets 
to  the  Apocalypse,  they  sowed  green¬ 
backs. 

Now  let’s  hide  the  Bible.” 

“No,”  objected  Granny,  “hidin’  it’ll 
look  suspicious.  Set  it  on  the  What-not 
in  our  bedroom.  .  .  .  “That’s  it,  Bennie, 
on  that  middle  shelf,  where  it  can  be 
seen.” 

Over  the  bed  was  an  old-fashioned 
sampler— a  text,  cross-stitched  in  color¬ 
ed  yarns,  “He  shall  give  his  angels 
charge  over  thee.” 

Granny  was  getting  supper  when  a 
dust-smothered  car  ground  its  brakes 
and  pulled  up  beside  the  road.  Danny 
Drugan — now  public  enemy  number 
two — and  his  gal  Emmy,  and  Bert  Cole 
sat  surveying  the  layout.  After  hours  of 

By  Florence  Moore 


hurtling  and  careening,  threading  ap¬ 
palled  traffic,  streaking  through  red 
lights,  with  sirens  screaming  after  them, 
they  had  sluffed  off  the  law,  putting 
two  States  between  them  and  a  bank 
affair  and  blood. 

Drugan  and  Cole  were  still  scowling 
at  each  other,  muttering  in  a  gibberish 
of  underworld  jargon.  Meantime  they 
surveyed  the  colonnade  of  pines  that 
marched  solemnly  up  to  the  ancient 
brick  house  with  its  white  pillars,  sit¬ 
ting  so  comfortably  on  a  sugar-loaf 
hill. 

^  “Get  it  out  of  your  system,”  Drugan 
ordered.  “They  were  splitting  the 
spoils  of  their  last  raid.” 

“Fifty-fifty!”  insisted  Cole.  “I’m  half 
the  brains  and  half  the  works  of  this 
show.  I  say,  shell  out  half  that  dough.” 

“Seventy-thirty,  or  nothin’!”  scowled 
Drugan.  “Are  you  askin’  to  be  snuffed 
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g.Song  Farjpep^ 


<s^ 

OF  ALL  the  bugs  that 
trouble  us,  the  chinch  is 
most  pestiferous ;  now  while 
the  government  has  gone  ancl 
pinned  a  prize  on  Ma  Dionne 
for  her  five  babies,  chinch  bug 
squints  and  sticks  her  nose  up 
at  them  quints.  The  chinch  bug 
mamma,  when  she’s  went  in 
spring  and  had  her  blessed 
event  don’t  boast  unless  she 
finds  she’s  got  a  thousand  off¬ 
spring— that’s  a  lot,  and  worst 
of  all,  the  appetite  of  them 
young  chinch  bugs  is  a  fright. 

They  sap  the  juice  from  out  the 
crop,  nor  have  the  decency  to 
stop  when  they  have  had  three 
meals  a  day,  but  all  day  long 
they  suck  away  and  fill  their 
tummies  with  the  sap  nor  even 
stop  to  take  a  nap. 

I  hope  that  when  this  life  is 
o’er  and  I  have  reached  the 
other  shore,  and  start  to  do  my 
farmin’  there,  where  weather’s 
kind  and  skies  are  fair,  that  In 
that  land  of  pure  delight, 
there  won’t  be  no  chinch  bugs 
to  fight.  The  things  that  makes 
a  farmer  blue,  is  after  he  has 
went  and  grew  a  crop  that 
looks  like  it  would  fill  his  cribs 
and  pay  each  note  and  bill, 
some  bug  shows  up  and  does 

his  stuff,  and  leaves  the  crop  a-lookin’  tough.  A  farmer’s  heaven,  seems  to 
me,  is  where  no  bugs  will  never  be,  a  place  where  we  can  sing  and  play,  but 
never  have  to  squirt  and  spray,  a  place  where  bugs  will  never  be,  that’s  para¬ 
dise  enough  for  me ! 


The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Corner 


Few  departments  have  proven  more 
popular  than  the  Amateur  Poet’s  Corner. 
Because  of  the  number  of  contributions, 
we  do  not  acknowledge  poems  or  return 
those  not  published. 

Here  is  a  restatement  of  the  rules.  The 
limit  in  length  is  sixteen  (16)  lines,  and 
poem  must  be  original  and  written  by  an 
amateur.^  $2.00  will  be  paid  to  the  author 
of  each  one  printed. 

Prize  winners  are  ineligible  to  compete 
in  the  future. 

Send  poems  to  Poetry  Editor,  America/n 
Agriculturist,  P.  O.  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Little  Tilings 

Thank  you,  God,  for  little  things. 

Glint  of  light  on  a  starling’s  wings. 
Azure  skies  and  silver  rain. 

Blessed  rest  after  days  of  pain. 

Little  things  can  mean  so  much — 

A  baby’s  smile  an  its  gentle  touch. 

And  a  friendly  word  along  life’s  way 
Lightens  many  a  cloudy  day. 

A  helping  hand  stretched  forth  to  aid 
Builds  a  rainbow  that  cannot  fade. 

Oh,  I  own  no  gold,  but  my  glad  heart 
sings, 

For  I’m  rich  with  a  wealth  of  little 
things. 

— Edna  Wilfert, 

Jeffersonville^  N,  Y. 


out?  Thirty  and  your  cocoa-nut  still 
ridin’  on  your  shoulders  is  plenty  for 
such  as  you.” 

“Dog!”  hissed  Cole. 

“What  serpent’s  egg  did  you  spring 
from?”  leered  Drugan. 

“Pipe  down,  you  nit-wits!”  warned 
Emmy,  “somebody’s  spillin’  out  the 
door.” 

The  Tourist  Home,  in  the  village  out¬ 
skirts,  suited  Drugan.  But  the  north 
rooms  were  stuffy.  Drugan  glanced  en¬ 
viously  into  the  cooler  south  chamber. 

“That’s  our’n,”  Granny  apologized. 

“I’ll  give  you  double  for  it,”  Drugan 
urged,  mopping  the  dust  and  sweat 
from  his  face,  and  indicating  that  it 
was  Emmy  he  was  thinking  of. 

“Sorry,  but  you’ll  git  plenty  draft 
from  our  room.  We  sleep  with  the  doors 
open.”  She  was  trying  to  keep  her  eyes 
off  the  big  Bible  as  she  spoke. 

The  Elder  and  Bennie  went  out  with 
Cole  to  fetch  the  luggage. 

“Thanks,  I’ll  tend  to  this.”  Cole  snap¬ 
ped,  as  Bennie  climbed  on  the  rfuining 
board  and  was  handing  out  a  golf  bag 
that  seemed  too  heavy  for  the  few  clubs 
in  it.  Bennie  had  been  a  caddy  on  the 
suburban  links  where  the  big  wig's 
came  down  from  the  city  with  a  reg¬ 
ular  armory  of  drivers  and  irons.  Their 
dozen  golf  clubs  weren’t  as  heavy  as 
these  four!  That  was  funny! 

“Hi!”  shouted  neighbor  Dean,  as  he 
and  his  youngling.  Tommy,  rode  up. 
“So  Diggs  bought  your  pecans,  for  spot 
cash.” 

“Yeah,”  the  Elder  nodded. 

“Lookie,  Tommie,”  Bennie  exulted, 
“A  whole  dollar  Granny  give  me. 
Shucks!  There's  stacks  of  ’em.  Gee,  the 
fun  we  had  puttin’  ’em  in  the  big 

Bible!”  , 

“Com’on,  Bennie.”  the  Elder  shoutea. 

They  left  Cole  sorting  the  baggage. 
That  finished,  he  ran  the  car  to  town 
for  overhauling. 

When  he  returned,  the  house  ■was 
leep.  Without  undressing  he  stretch 
on  the  bed— to  wait.  He  had  work 
ahead.  Single-handed.  Drugan  wouia 
have  no  cut  of  this  tid-bit. 

In  the  distance  hounds  were 
Cole  remembered  the  night  that 
stalked  in  his  household;  hounds  we 
baying  like  that.  Some  said  it  was  m 
baying  of  the  devil’s  blood  hounds. 

Cautiously  Cole  made  his 
the  Elder’s  room.  The  moon  was  rim  e 
high  now.  Cole  could  make  out  the 
figures  in  bed.  But  didn’t  notice  a  puy 
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^  In  Every  Life 
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Roberta  Symmes 

There  must  be  in  every  life 
A  bit  of  stress. 

There  must  be  a  bit  of  grief 
And  happiness 
A  bit  of  shade,  mayhap 
For  sun  to  bless! 

There  must  be  a  bit  of  joy 
A  bit  of  pain 

And  before  the  shining  sun, 

A  bit  of  rain  — 

A  bit  of  loss,  e’re  rapture 
We  may  gain! 

There  must  be  a  bit  of  cross — , 

A  tear  or  two 

The  sweeter  for  the  smile 

To  struggle  through 

E’re  the  rainbow  in  our  hearts 

May  shine  anew! 
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bottle  on  the  floor  until  he  kicked  it. 
Noisily  it  rattled  over  rough  boards. 

A  figure  sprang  up.  A  shot  rang  out. 
Like  a  thunder  clap  in  the  still  night. 
An  answering  report.  A  scream.  More 
shots.  A  groan.  Then  silence.  .  .  . 

After  a  long  wait,  two  frightened 
souls  clinging  to  each  other,  edged 
along  the  hall,  under  light  of  sputtering 
candle.  Dazed  and  horror-stricken,  they 
stood  peering  into  the  doorway.  What 
they  saw  appalled  them.  A  man  stretch¬ 
ed  on  the  floor.  Another  fallen  across 
the  bed.  A  woman  in  profound  sleep — 
a  long  sleep. 

Daybreak  found  the  house,  porch, 
yard,  and  even  the  cow-lot  milling  with 
coimtry-side  folk. 

“Providence  shore  was  with  you-all. 
Granny!’’  allowed  Deacon  Harper. 

“Yes,’’  smiled  Granny,  “Providence 
and  the  angels  was  aworkin’  fer  us, 
but  it  took  Bennie,  too.  Fer,  if  Bennie 
hadn’t  eyed  that  Cole  man  changin’  car 
plates,  we  mighten’t  ’ave  changed 
rooms  with  Drugan,  to  bar  ourselves 
behind  the  only  door  that’d  lock.” 

“Come  here,  Bennie,  an’  blow  your 
nose.  You’re  goin’  to  have  another  dol¬ 
lar.  And  Jeb,  git  the  Book — we’re  goin’ 
to  have  family  prayers.  Then  we’ll  lift 
out  the  bills,  and  bank  ’em  come  stroke 
of  nine!” 


Are  Farm  Women  Happier  Than 
Their  Grandmothers? 

{Continued  from  Page  1) 
and  washing  the  supper  dishes  at  night 
after  the  men’s  work  was  done.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  she  grew  old  before 
her  time? 

It  used  to  be  said  that  it  took  two 
New  England  mothers  to  raise  one  New 
England  family.  This  was  not  only  be- 


Aunt  Janefs  Favorite  Recipe 

TT  IS  a  little  like  gilding  the  lily  to  serve  new  lettuce  with  more  than  a 
1  simple  French  dressing  or  just  plain  vinegar  and  salad  oil  with  neces¬ 
sary  seasonings.  But  when  there  is  a  surplus  of  lettuce  and  appetites 
are  very  hearty,  here  is  a  good  way  to  use  it  for  variety: 

Dutch  or  Wilted  Lettuce 

1  head  lettuce,  shredded  %  cup  vinegar 

%  teaspoon  salt  i  tablespoon  fat 

Shred  lettuce  in  strips  1  inch  wide,  put  into  hot  serving  dish,  sprinkle 
salt  over,  let  stand  10  minutes.  Melt  fat  in  saucepan,  add  vinegar.  When 
smoking  hot,  pour  this  over  lettuce,  mix  with  a  fork  and  serve  at  once. 
An  excellent  garnish  is  one  hard-cooked  egg,  sliced  or  sieved. 


which  to  do  it,  but  also  because  of  the 
deadly  isolation  and  loneliness,  the  al¬ 
most  complete  lack  of  social  life  and 
contact  with  friends  which  is  even 
more  important  to  the  woman  than  it 
is  to  the  man.  Most  of  us  raised  on  the 
farm  can  remember  when  there  were  no 
radios  or  telephones,  when  we  got  the 
mail  once  or  twice  a  week  by  going  to 
the  distant  post  office  for  it,  when 
there  were  no  automobiles  and  travel 
was  slow  and  tedious. 

Conditions  so  far  as  woman’s  work 
and  environment  in  the  home  have  al¬ 
so  greatly  improved.  On  a  piece  of  land 
which  I  own  in  Central  New  York 
there  is  buried  the  first  settler  in  that 
township.  His  one-room  cabin  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  few  rude  benches  hewn 
out  of  the  surrounding  forest.  The 
place  was  poorly  warmed  with  a  smoky 
fireplace.  Oiled  paper  let  in  the  only 
light  when  the  door  was  shut,  food  was 
of  the  simplest  and  coarsest  kind.  Yet 
in  that  room  lived  several  adults  and 
a  large  family  of  children.  Of  course, 
that  is  an  extreme  example,  for  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations  since  that  time 
have  gradually  improved  their  homes. 
But  compare  any  of  the  old-time  homes 
with  those  of  today  and  see  what  a  lot 
we  have  to  be  thankful  for.  I  have  no 
patience  with  the  man  or  woman  who 
is  constantly  talking  about  the  “good 
old  times.”  Compared  with  the  present 
and  all  of  its  problems,  the  “good  old 


times”  were  mostly  hod  old  times. 
Even  within  the  period  of  our  own  lives 
more  progress  has  been  achieved  than 
ever  before  within  the  same  length  of 
time  in  history. 

But  improvements  have  come  so 
gradually  that  we  do  not  realize  how 
different  conditions  are  today  and  what 
a  much  better  chance  we  have  to  enjoy 
life  than  oiir  forefathers  had.  The  world 
is  marching  on,  for  we  have  more  to¬ 
day  than  our  fathers  ever  dreamed  of 
having  in  their  wildest  imaginings. 
Yesterday’s  luxuries  are  today’s  neces¬ 
sities. 

Perhaps  what  all  of  us  most  need  is 
a  keener  sense  of  appreciation.  After 
all,  most  happiness  comes  from  within 
our  own  hearts.  All  of  ^he  accomplish¬ 


ments  and  inventions  of  the  past,  all 
the  best  in  music,  pictures,  philosophy, 
literature,  the  fruits  of  the  best  minds 
of  all  the  ages,  are  our  heritage.  And 
much  of  this  improvement  means  more 
to  women  than  it  does  to  men,  because 
from  it  woman  has  secured  freedorn,  a 
chance  to  express  her  own  individuality 
and  live  her  ov^n  life  to  a  degree  that 
she  has  never  before  enjoyed. 

Therefore,  instead  of  looking  long¬ 
ingly  toward  the  past  should  we  not  say 
to  ourselves:  “Let  the  dead  past  bury 
its  dead;  the  future  is  not  yet  here.  So 
the  only  time  I  have  is  now.”  Remem¬ 
ber  that  we  of  today  are,  as  Termyson 
said, 

“Heirs  of  all  the  ages 

Standing  in  the  files  of  time.” 


Thousands  of  farmers 
make  it  a  rule  to  buy  their 
motor  fuels  and  oils  at  the 
Esso  sign.  Talk  to  some  of  them 
— you’ll  soon  find  out  why. 

They’ll  tell  you  that  for  hard 
use  day  in  and  day  out,  farm 
engines  thrive  on  that  diet.  No 
dangerous  breakdowns  due  to 
oil  failure— no  costly  repairs. 
Just  smooth,  sure  operation 
year  after  year. 


On  the  road  or  in  the  field, 
no  other  motor  fuels  and  oils 
give  you  such  an  unbeatable 
combination  of  lean  economy 
and  strong  power.  That’s  your 
assurance  of  high  performance 
that  will  swell  your  profits. 

Turn  in  regularly  at  a  nearby 
Esso  sign  — emblem  of  the 
world’s  leading  oil  organiza¬ 
tion.  You’ll  find  it  a  mighty 
satisfying  habit. 


To  keep  farm  engines  going 
. .  you  can’t  beat 
Esso  Marketers  Products 


RADIO!  Listen  to  Guy  Lombardo  and  his  Royal  Canadians  every  Monday 
night,  8  to  8:30  ED  ST,  over  Columbia  Network  and  Affiliated  Stations. 

COLONIAL  ESSO  MARKETERS 


atiiie  6sso  Stfrt  / 


the  lookout  tower  the  govem- 

thA'nL:  forest  it  is 

of  planting  here.” — Judge. 


COLONIAL  BEACON  OIL  COMPANY, 


I  N  C. 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


Did  you  ever  enjoy  a  spell  of 
sickness?  I  have  been  having 
that  experience.  Nearly  a  week 
spent  in  bed  has  enabled  me  to  catch 
up  on  a  lot  of  things  which  I  needed 
to  do. 

I  have  brought  my  reading  down 
to  date.  I  have  caught  up  on  my 
baclc  correspondence.  By  means  of 
a  radio  at  my  bedside,  I  have  re-, 
established  my  contact  with  world 
affairs.  I  have  listened  to  some_  ex¬ 
cellent  music,  and  I  have  revived 
my  interest  in  baseball.  Best  of  all, 
however,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
for  the  first  time  in  weeks  to  think 
through  for  my  own  sake  some  of  the 
political  propaganda  which  is  rain¬ 
ing  down  on  you  and  me,  and  with 
which  we  will  continue  to  be  delug¬ 
ed  until  election.  I  find,  upon  di¬ 
gesting  it,  that  there  is  really  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  political  situation  which 
is  very  disturbing,  even  to  a  man 
with  a  fever. 

I  appreciate  that  a  lot  of  you  in¬ 
tensely  partisan  folks  who  read  this 
won’t  agree  with  me.  Well,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  it’s  your  privilege  to 
work  up  a  political  fever  every  four 
years.  I  think  you  enjoy  it,  as  I  did 
my  flu  fever.  It’s  well,  however, 
not  to  let  one’s  temperature  run 
too  high  in  either  ^instance;  and 
for  that  reason.  I’m  going  to  set 
down  here  some  personal  conclusions 
which  may  keep  you  over-enthusi¬ 
astic  Democrats  and  Republicans 
from  letting  your  political  tempera¬ 
tures  get  out  of  bounds. 

A  Safe  Conclusion 

The  first  conclusion  I  have  drawn, 
after  a  week’s  thoughtful  reading  of 
the  papers  and  magazines  and  listen¬ 
ing  to  speeches  over  the  radio,  is  this  : 
Business  recovery  in  the  United 
States  has  advanced  to  a  point  where 
the  rank  and  file  .of  American  citi¬ 
zens  have  begun  to  regain  their  con¬ 
fidence;  and  from  now  on,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  politicians .  attempt  or 
what  administration  is  in  power, 
just  plain  common  sense  is  going 
to  be  more  and  more  of  a  factor 
in  determining  national  policies. 

During  1930  and  1931,  common 
sense  was  not  applied  in  the  United 
States  because  Hoover’s  policy  of 
going  through  with  deflation,  regard¬ 
less  of  its  cost  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  temporarily  broke  their  nerve. 
Then  came  the  New  Deal  which 
stopped  deflation  by  raising  the  price 
of  gold  and  which  launched  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  managed  economy.  Our 
people  were  so  relieved  when  defla¬ 
tion  was  checked  and  so  grateful  to 
Roosevelt  for  taking  the  step  neces¬ 
sary  to  check  it,  that  they  gave  him 
free  range  with  his  NRA,  his  AAA, 
his  Rural  Resettlement,  and  all  the 
rest  of  his  alphabetical  hodgepodge. 
Now,  they  no  longer  feel  that  way 
toward  him. 

/Vo  Regimentation 

Tugwell  and  his  followers  may 
still  persist  in  their  hopes  for  a  state- 


managed  agriculture,  for  a  coalition 
of  workers  and  farmers,  etc.  Even- 
if  the  present  administration  is  re- 
turned  to  power  in  N ovember, 
however,  there  isn’t  a  chance  in 
the  world  of  its  ever  regimenting 
the  American  people. 

There  are  those  who  will  tell  you 
that  this  change  in  attitude  up¬ 
on  the  part  of  our  people  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  Supreme 
Court’s  decisions,  by  the  obvious 
mismanagement  of  so  many  of  the 
Roosevelt-sponsored  projects,  by  the 
counter  program  (what  is  it?)  of 
the  Republican  party.  But  don’t  let 
them  kid  you.  The  one  force  which 
has  been  responsible  for  changing 
the  temper  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  has  been  the  re-establishment 
of  equities. 

When  a  man  is  broke  and  cold 
and  hungry,  he  is  fertile  soil  for  the 
seeds  of  almost  any  political  philos¬ 
ophy;  but  if  you  give  him  some 
property  and  re-establish  his  eco¬ 
nomic  independence,  he  automatic¬ 
ally  becomes  a  Conservative  who  will 
cling  to  and  fight  for  those  things 
which,  out  of  his  own  personal  ex¬ 
perience,  he  has  come  to  have  faitli 
in.  Since  1932,  millions  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  have  advanced  from  being 
broke,  hungry,  and  utterly  discour- . 
aged  to  the  position  of  hopeful,  in¬ 
dependent  capitalists.  These  are 
the  people  who  are  going  to  insist 
upon  ruling  America  in  the  years 
which  are  immediately  ahead. 

Wild  Inflation  Impossible 

,  My  second  conclusion  is  that  the 
so-called  wild  inflation,  which  is  be¬ 
ing  so  freely  predicted  by  those  who 
would  scare  us  into  doing  something 
or  other  along  political  lines,  is  im¬ 
possible.  By  wild  inflation,  I  mean 
the  more  or  less  complete  destruc¬ 
tion  of  currency  values.  During 
the  next  few  years,  our  currency 
will  undoubtedly  lose  some  value, 
and  it  should.  Our  unbalanced 
budget  will  tend  to  promote  this  re¬ 
sult.  A  much  more  effective  cause 
is  likely  to  be  a  decline  in  the  value 
of  the  gold  on  which  our  currency 
is  based.  There  are  indications  that 
this  is  already  taking  place.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  what  administration 
goes  into  Power  next  N ovember, 
I  predict  that  four  years  from  now 
the  United  States  will  have  a 
sound  currency,  there  will  be  a 
greater  volume  of  business  tran¬ 
sacted  than  there  is  now,  and 
there  will  be  more  employment. 
These  results  will  be  attained  by  our 
people  themselves  rather  than  by 
politicians. 

Will  There  Be  Progress? 

Quite  apart  from  the  question  of 
whether  Roosevelt  is  going  to  wreck 
the  United  States  or  Landon  save  it 
—  too  large  an  order  for  either  of 
them  — comes  a  question  of  greater 
importance  to  you  and  me.  Since 
1920,  this  country  has  been  a  labor¬ 
atory  in  which  a  number  of  experi¬ 


Last  issue  I  showed  you  a  picture  of  a  crossbred  Guernsey-Angus  steer 
we  raised  at  Sunnygables  and  sold  to  Cornell  University  where  he  was  fed 
out"  as  one  of  a  group  of  steers  on  a  feeding  experiment.  ...  ,•.« 

Pictured  above  are  some  purebred  Angus  steers  which  we  raised  along  with 
the  crossbred  and  which  we  also  sold  to  Cornell  University  where  they  were 

“fed  out”  on  the  same  experiment.  ,  u  J 

These  steers  averaged  to  gain  20  per  cent  per  day  faster  than  the  crossbred 

while  on  the  experiment.  At  the  end  of  the  feeding  trial, 

proximately  10  per  cent  more  apiece  than  he  did.  They  graded  ^Aotce  , 
whereas  he  graded  “medium";  and  they  were  valued  at  2c  more  ° 

These  figures  make  this  one  example  of  Guernsey-Angus  crossbreeding  show 
up  rather  badly.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  cross¬ 
bred  himself  was  a  much  better  steer  than  many  which  go  to  market. 

Some  time  later,  I  will  give  you  the  facts  on  how  the  Guernsey-Angus 
crossbred  heifer  turns  out  as  a  dairy  cow. 


ments  have  been  tried.  Can  we,  as 
a  people,  draw  conclusions  from 
these  experiments  which  will  enable 
us  to  go  forward?  Of  course,  I  can¬ 
not  answer  for  3mu ;  but,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  here  are  some  con¬ 
clusions  which  will  probably  guide 
my  thinking  for  the  rest  of  my  life : 

(1)  A  fixed-price  gold  currency 
in  this  country  is  impractical  and 
may  ultimately  ruin  it  unless  some 
devices  are  instituted  to  protect 
debtors  and  creditors  from  changes 
in  the  world  value  of  gold. 

(2)  The  government  cannot  suc¬ 
cessfully  manage  industry,  com¬ 
merce,  or  agriculture  in  this  country 
because  we  have  not  yet  bred  men 
who  are  phvsically  capable  of  ad¬ 
ministering  the  job. 

(3)  The  super-man  —  business 
man  or  government  official  —  does 
not  exist.  Mere  conferring  of  au¬ 
thority  does  not  automatically 
equip  a  man  with  the  ability  to  ex¬ 
ercise  that  authority.  I  know  many 
men  who,  I  am  sure,  are  as  capable 
as  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  there 
is  a  “feller”  just  up  the  road  who 
has  more  ability  than  Landon  will 
ever  have.  Therefore,  why  should 
he,  or  you,  or  I  delegate  to  a  fanci¬ 
ful  person,  largely  created  by  news¬ 
paper  propaganda,  anything  excejpt 
a  minimum  of  power  over  our  pri¬ 
vate  affairs  just  because  we  have 
elected  him  to  some  office  or  other  ? 

* 

Color  in  Milk 

For  years  I  was  interested  in  a  re¬ 
tail  milk  business.  This  business  was 
largely  built  up  on  the  cream  line  and 
high  color  of  Guernsey  milk.  Usually 
in  February  of  each  year,  we  began 
to  get  complaints  from  our  patrons 
because  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
yellow  shade  from  the  milk.  In  some 
instances,  this  resulted  in  customers 
refusing  to  pay  a  premium  for  Guern¬ 
sey  milk. 

This  winter,  quite  by  chance,  we  fed 
some  Guernsey  family  cows  one  feed¬ 
ing  a  day  of  our  molasses-alfalfa  en¬ 
silage.  Soon  after  that,  members  of  a 
family  using  milk  from  these  cows 
mentioned  the  high  yellow  color  of  the 
milk  and  cream  and  dairy  sptead. 


Now,  in  an  endeavor  to  check  whether 
this  result  was  just  an  accident,  we 
have  arranged  to  feed  some  50  odd 
cows  belonging  to  one  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  on  molasses-alfalfa  ensilage,  in¬ 
stead  of  corn  ensilage,  to  see  if  the 
change  in  ensilage  affects  the  color  of 
the  milk. 

*  *  * 

“Mandylaet” 

We  now  own  our  first  purebred 
Percheron  at  Sunnygables.  She  is  a 
three  year  old  mare  and,  so  far  as  I 
can  tell,  has  excellent  conformation 
and  should  grow  up  to  weigh  1700  to 
1800  potmds.  We  bought  her  in  more 
or  less  a  burst  of  enthusiasm.  Now 
we  are  trying  to  make  up  our  minds 
what  to  do  with  her.  Presumably  she 
should  be  bred  this  spring.  I  am  a 
little  nervous,  however,  about  having 
purebred  draft  horses  around.  It 
seems  to  me  that  they  most  properly 
belong  either  on  farms  devoted  to  the 
breeding  of  horses  or  on  a  farm  where 
the  owner  himself  cares  for  and  works 
the  brood  mares. 

At  any  rate,  for  the  present,  we  are 
enjoying  the  ownership  of  our  first 
purebred  draft  horse,  and  she  is  good 
to  look  at. 

*  *  * 

Sorghum  for  Horses 

One  of  our  problems  at  Siinnygables 
is  hay  for  horses.  Since  all  of  our 
meadows  are  in  alfalfa  and  clover,  we 
do  not  raise  any  first-class  horse  hay. 
We  usually  have  ten  or  more  horses 
on  hand,  so  that  what  to  feed  them 
becomes  a  real  problem.  While  we  get 
along  with  it,  we  don’t  like  the  effects 
we  get  from  a  straight  diet  of  alfalfa 
hay,  particularly  on  horses  which  are 
not  being  worked  heavily.  A  year  or 
two  ago,  we  tried  some  Sudan  grass, 
but  the  horses  did  not  seem  to  like  ih 
Last  year  we  mowed  green  oats,  ari 
this  oat  hay  proved  to  be  fine  feed- 
Our  horses  liked  it  and  did  very  wel 
on  it.  Growing  oats  for  hay,  however, 
is  pretty  expensive  business. 

This  year,  in  an  attempt  to  ge 
further  experience  in  the  solution 
the  problem,  we  are  putting  in  a  coup  0 
of  acres  of  sorghum.  We  are  war^^ 
in  advance  that  we  must  not  let  this 
sorghum  get  ripe  and  that  we  may 
have  difficulty  curing  it.  If  ” 

you  who  read  this  page  have  had  ex 
perience  in  growing  sorghum 
horses,  I  certainly  would  apprecia 
hearing  from  you. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  23,  1936 
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Conducted  by  H.  L.  COSLINE 


S25.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  pav  $25.00  for 
evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  Imprisonment  for  at  lea.st  30  days 
of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the  premises 
an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Subscriber  who  has  Protective  Service  Rureau 
Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim  foi 
the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction.  Reward 
does  NOT  apply  to  conviction  for  theft. 

.Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Subscribers  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  include  obligations 
between  Individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old)  :  and  any  in- 
iiuiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  mak¬ 
ing.  Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau.  American  Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Naturally 

“This  firm  has  no  connection  with  mo¬ 
tion  picture  studios  nor  can  they  make 
any  guarantee  that  studios  will  be  in¬ 
terested  enough  in  the  summaries  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  manuscripts.  The  proposition 
of  this  firm  is  typical  of  many  others 
which  advertise  to  amateur  song  writers 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  impression 
they  have  special  entree  to  motion  pic¬ 
ture  studios  not  available  to  the  aver¬ 
age  member  of  the  public.  Naturally,  this 
is  not  a  fact.” 

The  above  is  part  of  a  letter  in  re¬ 
ply  to  our  inquiry  about  a  Holly¬ 
wood,  California,  firm  that  advertises 
seiwices  to  amateur  song  writers.  The 
chances  of  any  amateur  song  writer 
writing  a  song  hit  is  about  one  in  a 
million.  But  for  a  price,  they  will  en¬ 
courage  song  writers,  and  even  offer 
to  publish  their  songs.  If  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  seeing  your  song  in  print  is 
worth  what  it  costs,  by  all  means  have 
it  printed,  but  do  not  look  for  any 
profit. 


“Legal”  Lottery  Barred  From 
Mails 

On  April  10,  1936,  a  postal  fraud 
order  was  issued  against  the  Grand 
National  Treasure  Himt,  Grand  Na¬ 
tional  Treasure  Hunt,  Inc.,  Grand  Na¬ 
tional  ^Treasure  Humt  Contest,  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Legalizing  American  Lot¬ 
teries,  Inc.,  George  E.  Fraser,  Dis¬ 
tributor,  Ward  &  Belford,  Morse  Gor¬ 
don  and  Steinberg  &  Weinberg  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.  They  have  been  cited  on 
charges  of  violating  the  postal  fraud 
and  lottery  statutes.  The  following 
day,  the  respondents  filed  an  applica¬ 
tion  in  District  of  Columbia  Supreme 


Here  is  an  attractive  tourist  home  sigr 
made  by  a  local  sign  painter.  Such  c 
sign,  prominently  displayed  and  light¬ 
ed  after  dark,  will,  in  our  opinion,  at¬ 
tract  quite  as  much  trade  as  any  sigr 
which  you  can  get  by  joining  any  one 
of  a  dozen  tourist  associations.  It  is 
a  lot  cheaper,  too. 


Claims  Settled  by  the  Service 
Bureau  and  Amounts  Involved 

new  YORK 

Clarence  Skeels,  Ellicottville  _  J  1 1  25 

(tmal  settlement  of  account) 

Mrs.  Jean  D.  Lyfortl,  Curriers  . .  lO.OO 

(refund  on  rug.s)  “ 

Henry  Sackett,  Sherman  _  _  r  04 

(refmul  on  mail  order)  . 

Jesse  Swain.  Almond  _  _  __  97  76 

(return.s  on  hay  .sold) 

Oliver  H.  Perry.  Naples  _  _  27  01 

"^^7  Hall,  King  Ferry  _  15.00 

(part  piiyment  on  livestock  order) 

Carnicke,  Edmeston  _  37.50 

(refimd  on  order  baby  chicks) 

s.  Edward  Seacord.  Madrid  q  on 

(payment  for  goods  sold)  . . 

«•  G.  Meuvin,  Gilboa  _  1  05 

(mail  Older  refund) 

Ini',  '^^lOerMeid.  Livonia  _  15  00 

e«t'ount) 

White,  Gansevoort  _  (.95 

Mrs  on  life  insurance) 

^“rr  Clark,  Eariville  _  24  00 

AIRpri‘”n  S"  chicks) 

ed  DeRue,  Williamson  _  _  _  4  15 

Gllnn  ^^ood)  . 

uienn  j,  Bellinger,  Lowville  an  nn 

(protested  check  madrltoodr' . 

I  L  R«  I,.  PENNSYLVANIA 

Montrose  .  (6  75 

ciidfw  koodr-'- . 

RummerH<)ld  oi  •yA 

(returns  for  produce  sold)  . . . 

Mrs  Fim«r  n  HAMPSHIRE 

(part  n Green,  Henniker  _  I  mj 

(part  payment  on  account) 

Weslev  -s  r,  ■  jersey 

(nart  Bradford  _  (  25 

(part  payment  on  account)  . 

TOTAL, _ _ $330.06 

Some  Claims  Settled  Where  No 
Money  Involved 

u«s. 

(adjustment  on  mail  order) 

(idw®”  Clarence 

Merm? 

fovl-  Chapman,  Groton 

Ch^er'™‘'"M  "" 

(^u  L  ''’aoi'or.  Delhi 

(ord^®  '^Jnttemore,  Owego 
Waher  secured) 

(ad[usfment‘^‘^'"''®’.  Ausahle  Chasm 

'■(^-  pM" 

^adjustment  or  order  baby  chicks) 


Court  for  an  injimction  to  prevent  the 
Post  Office  Department  from  enforcing 
the  fraud  order. 

It  was  contended  that  the  tickets 
sold  were  devised  to  simulate  Irish 
sweepstakes  tickets  so  that  purchasers, 
who  were  not  furnished  with  details 
of  the  contest  imtil  after  they  had 
made  the  purchase,  were  misled  into 
the  belief  that  the  tickets  were  genu¬ 
ine  lottery  tickets.  In  the  second  place, 
the  government  declared,  the  contest 
was,  in  fact,  a  scheme  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  money  by  chance. 

^ 

Claims  Against  A.  E.  Meyer 

New  York  State  shippers  who  are 
unpaid  for  produce  consigned  to  A.  E. 
Meyer  and  Company,  47  Jay  Street. 
New  York  City,  since  July  1,  1935, 
may  file  claims  with  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  in  accordance  with  the  licens¬ 
ing  and  bonding  provisions  of  the  law. 
This  firm  is  reported  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  as  definitely  out  of  business. 
Valid  claims  of  non-payment  for  prod¬ 
uce  consigned  to  this  firm  must  be  filed 
promptly  on  forms  available  from  the 
Bureau  of  Food  Control,  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  at  Albany. 
*  *  * 

Baby  Chick  Troubles 

Because  hatcheries  are  getting  a 
flood  of  orders,  some  subscribers  write 
us  that  their  chicks  are  not  shipped 
when  promised.  In  some  cases,  ship¬ 
ment  is  delayed  two  or  three  times  and 
the  chicks  are  received  a  month  to  six 
weeks  after  the  poultryman  sends  for 
them. 

Hatcheries  can’t  know  for  certain  the 
percentage  of  eggs  that  will  hatch; 
neither  can  they  regulate  the  volume 
of  orders.  They  are  human  and  dislike 
to  turn  down  an  order. 

But  usually,  a  letter  or  telegram 
reading  “If  chicks  are  not  received 

by  . ,  I  will  absolutely  refuse 

to  accept  them,”  will  bring  the  chicks. 
The  customer  is  within  his  rights  in 
demanding  return  of  money  sent  if 
chicks  cannot  be  shipped  when  wanted. 


WILL  HE  PASS  -  OR  PASS  ON  ? 

T  .. . 

JL  HE  drive  safely  campaign  being  conducted  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  us  the  above 
picture.  Use  your  head  before  your  foot  pushes  down 
on  the  accelerator! 


Indemnities  Recently  Paid 


Paid  Policyholders  to  April  1,  1936 .  $436,365.20 

Paid  Policyholders  during  April  .  4,979.63 


$441,344.83 


Fred  L.  Dudley,  Bradford,  Vt _ $  35.00 


Auto  collision — bruLsed  head  &  chest 

G.  A.  H.  Temple.  Hastings,  N.  Y _  20.00 

Auto  overturned — brui.seri  shoulder 

Reinhold  Kraase,  R.  I,  Sanborn,  N.  Y _  14.28 

Auto  collision — lacerated  scalp 

Earl  Root,  R.  7.  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y _  30.00 

Struck  by  truck — frac.  iielvis 

W.  E.  Hart,  R.  I.  Little  Valley,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Wagon  accident — frac.  rib 

James  Doyle,  Box  72,  Pemberton,  N.  J .  61.43 

Auto  accident — frac.  ribs,  dislocated 
shoulder 

Franklin  Cook,  R.  I,  Smyrna,  Del _  50.00 

Auto  overturned — addtT.  payment 

Roy  Seabury,  R.  F.  D.,  Ravena,  N.  Y _  14.28 

Auto  collision — gen.  bruises 

James  H.  Hopkins.  Hurlock,  Md _  20.00 

Auto  accident — cont.  ann.  wrenched  back 


Mrs.  Sarah  G.  Marshall,  East  Weare,  N.  H.  130.00 

Auto  hit  tree — frac.  ann 

Mrs.  Minnie  D.  Engel,  416  N.  State  St., 

Concord,  N.  H _  130.00 

Auto  collision — cont.  chest  &  frac.  leg 
Jay  L.  Haddock,  3  Forest  St.,  Newmarket, 

N.  H - - -  40.00 

Auto  collision — concussion  &  cut  forehead 

Miss  Ruth  P.  Rickard,  R.  3,  Walton,  N.  Y.  130.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  skull 

Horace  M.  Galusha,  South  Shaftsbury,  Vt.  20.00 
Thrown  from  skidding  dray — frac.  skull 
Martin  Henneberry,  P.  0.  Box  112,  Pompey, 

N.  Y.  - J _ _ _  20.00 

Auto  tipped  over — injury  to  finger 

George  Dean.  Andover,  N.  Y _  88.57 

Auto  accident — skull  frac.,  cuts  and  con¬ 
tusions 


Azem  C.  Churchill,  Brandon,  Vt.  _  40.00 

Thrown  from  truck — severe  hack  injury 

George  W.  Williams,  R.  I,  Federalsburg, 

Md.  ..  — - - -  40.00 

Auto  accident — Cont.  chest 

William  F.  Heinie,  Jr.,  R.  3,  Kingston, 

N.  Y.  -  - -  40.00 

Auto  overturned — sprained  back  &  neck 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Shepard,  R.  I,  Norway,  Me _  10.00 

Auto  accident — cuts  on  face,  bruised  leg 

J.  Robert  Dwyer,  316  E.  Court  St.,  Ithaca. 

N.  Y.  .  - - -  10.00 

Auto  accident — inj.  head 

Ashley  Cole.  R.  2,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  _  62.50 

Thrown  from  wagon — injuries 


Mary  Sullivan,  39  S.  Pine  St..  Dover.  N.  H.  30.00 
Struck  by  auto — traumatic  swelling  leg 
Adam  Pavvioski,  Box  96,  Jamesport,  N.  Y.  130.00 
Auto  accident — multiple  fractures,  dislocat¬ 
ed  elbow 


Raymond  D.  Still.  Selden,  L.  1 .  62.88 

Auto  collision — frac.  ribs 

Mrs.  Matilda  Meyert,  Greenville,  N.  Y _  88.57 

Auto  collision — sacroiliac  sprain  &  bruises 
Mrs.  Alice  Walrath,  Star  Route,  Chaumont, 

N.  Y.  _  130.00 

Auto  overturned — frac.  lumbar  vertebrae 

J.  Culp,  Palmyra,  N.  Y _  30.00 

Struck  by  truck — frac.  liuinents 
Edwin  Maulik,  Shavertown,  N.  Y.  .  20  00 

Thrown  from  sleigh — cut  leg 

Miss  Myrtle  Crosier,  Pittsfield,  Mass _  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — frac.  vertebrae 

Calvin  L.  Higgins,  R.  I,  Ellsworth,  Me _  30.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  ribs 

Albert  Hopkins,  Pemberton,  N.  J _  100.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  elbow 

Clayton  A.  Pomroy,  Star  Route,  Hancock, 


Auto  collision— cerebral  concussion,  cont. 
scalp 


Loretta  Kruse,  12  Cochrane  Ave.,  Sprina- 

ville,  N.  Y.  _ _ 50.00 

Auto  skidded — contusions  knee 

Percy  B.  Powell,  R.  2,  Bradford,  Vt. _  27.14 

Wagon  accident — inj.  ankle 

Wilbur  M.  Sheffield,  R.  5,  Ithaca,  N.  Y...  50  00 

Truck  struck  pole — contusions 

Ovide  Guillette,  R.  4,  Morrisville,  Vt.  _  20  00 

Sled  accident — inj.  foot 

Jacob  S.  Gavett,  Est,  Shavertown,  N.  Y.  1000  no 

Tmck  collision— mortuary 

Howard  j.  McAllister,  c/o  Dwight  Jordan, 

Franklin,  N.  Y _  1590 

Truck  accident — sprained  chest  &  gen.  shock 

J.  Alton  Wright,  R.  I,  Cream  Ridge,  N.  J.  30  00 

Auto  collision — inj.  forehead,  hand  &  leg 

Arthur  L.  Ansart,  Jr.,  Concord,  N.  H.  70  00 

Auto  collision — rupture  &  inj.  hip  (final 
payment) 


Myron  B.  Riddell,  Est.,  Luzerne,  N.  Y _ 1000.00 

Auto  collisifHi— mortuary 

John  Schlffler,  Est.,  32  Court  St,  Lancaster, 

,  N.  Y.  .  . . . . . 1000.00 

Auto  struck  by  tram — cnished  skull 


Mrs.  Kathryn  A.  Lord,  79  Madison  St, 

Newton,  N.  J.  _  20  00 

Auto  collision— cont.  arm,  chest  &  foot 


Renew  Promptly! 


North  AMEBitiAjfiMliMy  Insurance  Co. 

^  Oldest  and  Car^est  (Sxdusive  and  .[Rccident  Company  in  America 


N.A.Associates  Inc. 


stgr 


SITIS 


Poughkeepsie.  N.Y 


Fertilize  Late  Potatoes 

with  G.L.F.  8-16-14 


(ACID  REACTION) 


Compared  with  4-8-7  it- 


Saves  time 
Saves  labor 
Saves  money 


Your  best  buy  for  fertilizing  late  potatoes 
is  G.  L.  F.  8-16-14.  Cost  per  pound  of  plant 
food  is  15  per  cent  less  than  4-8-7,  and  fer¬ 
tilizing  cost  is  reduced  as  much  as  $4.00  to 
$5.00  per  acre.  When  you  buy  one  ton  of 
8-16-14  which  will  do  the  work  of  two  tons 
of  4-8-7  you  huy  20  bags  instead  of  40;  you 
cut  in  half  the  cost  of  bags;  the  cost  of 
transportation  from  the  coast  to  your  farm; 
mixing  and  storage  charges;  and  the  labor 
of  application  to  your  land.  Because  of  its 
slight  acid  reaction,  this  fertilizer  is  suited 
to  all  potato-raising  conditions. 

G.  L.  F.  8-16-14  is  manufactured  from 
highest  cjuality  fertilizer  materials;  the 
formula  is  public;  mechanical  condition  and 
drillability  is  excellent.  It  is  double  mixed 
and  triple-tested.  It  carries  well  above  the 
minimum  guaranteed  amounts  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and  in  addition 
contains  several  minor  fertilizng  elements 
at  no  added  cost.  This  is  an  added  protec¬ 
tion  against  possible  minor  element  defici¬ 
ency  in  your  soil. 

G.  L.  F.  also  offers  10-20-10  (acid  reac¬ 
tion)  which  affords  the  same  savings  in 
plant  food  cost  and  fertilizing  costs  per 


REQ*  U.8.  PAT.  OFF. 


8-16-14 


GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 

Nitrogen  .  not  less  than  8.00% 

Avail.  Phos.  Acid  ....  not  less  than  16.00% 
Potash  .  not  less  than  14.00% 

OPEN  FORMULA 

Pounds 

Nitrate  of  Soda  16%N  . - . 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  20.5%N  .  381 

Ground  Tobacco  Stems  .  250 

Ammoniated  Superphosphate  2.5%N-16.5%APA  107 

Ammo-Phos  11%N-48%APA  . - .  630 

Muriate  of  Potash  60%  . ^67 

High  Magnesium  Limestone  .  62 

Comp.  Containing  Minor  Elements  .  20 

2000 


Safe  amounts  of  manganese,  copper,  zinc,  mag¬ 
nesium,  and  boron  have  been  added  in  amounts 
that  should  be  sufficient  to  supply  rare  element 
deficiencies  existing  in  a  few  soils  only.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  regular  ingredients  herein  contribute  not 
less  than  21  other  elements. 


comp&rcd  Avith  5-10-5.  These  t'wo  high 
analysis  fertilizers  are  the  best  values  for 
potato  growers.  But  for  those  who  prefer 
the  regular  analyses,  G.  L.  F.  offers  4-8-7 
and  5-10-5  in  both  acid  and  alkaline  reac¬ 
tion  formulas. 

Lowest  possible  plant  food  cost  is  one  of 
the  first  objectives  in  producing  a  profita¬ 
ble  crop.  For  late  potato  growers  the  ans¬ 
wer  is  G.  L.  F.  8-16-14. 

See  your  G.  L.  F.  Agency  now  for  prices 
and  quick  delivery  to  your  farm. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.  -  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


BOUND  VOLS 


\iay -taking  Ideas. . . 


There  TS  an  old  proverb  which 
says  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun.  Another  claims  that 
it  is  the  exception  which  proves  the 
rule.  There  is  something  new  under 
the  sun  when  it  comes  to  making  hay. 

Putting  Hay  in  the  Silo.  By  add¬ 
ing  6o  to  75  pounds  of  cane  molasses 
to  a  ton  of  green  hay  as  it  goes  into 
the  silo,  an  excellent  grade  of  silage 
can  be  made.  The  hay  is  cut  in  the 
early  bloom  stage  and  put  into  the 
silo  just  as  soon  as  possible  and  before 
it  has  any  time  to  dry  out.  The  cut¬ 
ter  is  set  for  a  half  inch  and  molasses 
is  run  directly  onto  the  green  hay  as 
it  goes  into  the  cutter. 

The  advantages  of  handling  hay  this 
way  are  that  any  weather  is  hay  weath¬ 
er  and  practically  no  leaves  are  lost. 

Chopping  Hay.  Another  new  hay- 
storing  idea  is  to  chop  it  into  lengths 
varying  from  a  half  to  one  and  a  half 
inches.  This  chopped  hay  is  blown  into 
the  mow  and  distributed  with  the  blow¬ 
er.  ft  is  important  that  the  hay  shall 
not  be  tramped  until  it  is  thoroughly 
sweated.  Hay  for  chopping  needs  to  be 
fully  as  dry  as  when  it  is  put  into  the 
mow  without  chopping  and  should 
never  have,  any  dew  or  rain  on  it. 

A  mow  will  hold  about  twice  as 
much  chopped  hay  as  long  hay;  therefore,  if 
the  mow  is  over  the  stable  and  if  it  is  to  be 
blown  full,  supporting  posts  need  to  be  plenty 
strong  or  some  additional  ones  put  in. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  chopping  hay 
are  that  less  labor  is  required  to  put  it  in  the 
barn,  that  it  comes  out  of  the  mow  more  easily 
and  that  cows  will  waste  less  of  it. 

Baling  in  the  Field.  Hay  baled  in  the  field 
direct  from  the  windrow  takes  little  storage 
space,  so  here  again  it  takes  judgment  to  avoid 
overloading  second  story  mows.  There  is 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  dry  hay 
must  be  to  be  baled  from  the  windrow,  but  it 
needs  to  be  no  drier  than  when  stored  in  the 
usual  way  and  there  has  been  some  success 
m  baling  it  a  bit  damper.  A  most  important 
thing  to  remember  is  that  hay  baled  in  the 
windrow  must  not  be  stored  solid.  The  bales 
are  put  on  edge  with  about  4  inches  of  air 
space  between  them.  Sometimes  sticks  are 
put  across  bales  before  the  second  tier  is  add¬ 
ed,  so  that  the  air  can  circulate  all  around 
them.  Do  not  put  over  75  pounds  of  hay  in  a 
hale;  heavier  bales  are  so  tight  that  the  hay 
will  not  keep.  Keep  all  loose  hay  and  chaff 


To  regulate  the  amount  of  molasses  added  to  green  hay,  multi¬ 
ply  the  time  in  minutes  it  takes  to  run  a  ton  of  hay  through  cutter 
by  180  and  divide  the  result  by  the  number  of  seconds  it  takes  to 
fill  a  quart  bottle  with  molasses  from  the  pipe.  The  result  shows 
how  many  pounds  of  molasses  you  are  using  per  ton  of  hay. 


out  of  the  space  between  bales.  Because  the 
hay  is  handled  less,  fewer  leaves  are  lost  when 
baled  in  the  windrow. 

Harvesting  Long  Hay.  Tn  recent  years 
some  new  ideas  have  been  developed  for  stor¬ 
ing  hay  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  A  left-hand, 
side  delivery  rake  is  used  to  roll  the  hay  into 
the  windrow  while  it  is  still  green.  This  makes  a 
windrow  with  the  stems  on 
the  outside  and  the  leaves  in 
the  middle,  so  the  hay  dries 
out  more  evenly  and  few¬ 
er  leaves  are  lost.  Leaves 
of  any  hay  'crop  contain 
more  protein  than  stems. 

Where  alfalfa  stems  an¬ 
alyze  1.8  per  cent  of  diges¬ 
tible  protein,  leaves  may 
analyze  as  high  as  15  per 
cent.  If  the  hay  gets  wet, 
the  rake  is  used  to  turn  it 
over  on  the  other  side,  with¬ 
out  tearing  the  windrow  to 
pieces.  It  is  drawn  in,  the 
following  day. 

Alfalfa  and  clover  or  any 


Baling  from  the  windrow 

with  a  pickup  baler. 

legume  have  more  protein  than  tim¬ 
othy  or  red  top.  When  in  bloom,  al¬ 
falfa  has  about  10  per  cent  of  diges¬ 
tible  protein  and  red  clover  about  8  per 
cent,  while  the  best  that  timothy  can 
do  at  the  blooming  stage  is  around  3.6 
per  cent  of  digestible  protein.  But 
whether  your  hay  is  clover  or  timothy 
or  a  mixture,  it  will  carry  more  pro¬ 
tein  if  you  cut  it  early.  When  alfalfa 
gets  ripe,  the  digestible  protein  drops 
to  8.5,  and  when  timothy  gets  ripe,  the 
protein  content  may  be  as  low  as  2.2  per  cent. 
It  may  be  a  little  more  difficult  to  cure  early 
cut  hay  but  it  is  worth  the  trouble. 

Regardless  of  what  hay  harvesting  method 
is  used,  the  ideal  to  keep  in  mind  is  to  cut  hay 
early  while  protein  content  is  high,  to  get  it 
into  the  barn  quickly,  and  to  lose  as  few 
leaves  as  possible. 


Curing  bay  in  the  windrow.  A  left-hand  rakt 
rolls  the  fresh  cut  grass  into  windrows  with  tht 
stems  on  the  outside  and  the  leaves  in  the  center 


You  will  find  Score  Card  for  New  York  Grange  Canning  Contest  on  Page  21 
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IN  THIS  WORLD’S  FIRST-CHOICE  ECONOMY  TIRE 


“FARMING  THE 
48  STATES  WITH 


GOODYEAR” 


VT'OU  BET  it’s ,  safe  to  be  thrifty 
■•■—when  the  handsome  big 
Goodyear  Pathfinder,  made  by  the 
world’s  largest  tire  manufacturer, 
costs  no  more  than  maverick  tires 
of  unknown  make  and  reputation. 

It’s  safe  to  be  thrifty  —  because 
Pathfinder  gives  you  all  the  time- 
proved  safety  and  mileage  fea¬ 
tures  that  lead  more  people  to  buy 
Goodyear  Tires  than  any  other 
kind.  It’s  the  world’s  first-choice 
economy  tire,  bought  by  more 
millions  every  year! 

Extra  features  prove  extra  value 

THE  GOODYEAR  MARGIN  OF  SAFETY  .  .  . 

with  sure -gripping,  road-holding, 
center -traction  tread  that  stops 
your  car  quickest— affords  greater 
*pull”  off  the  road. 

EXTRA-THICK  TREAD.. tough 
—containing  extra  rubber  that  in¬ 
sures  many  thousand  extra  miles. 

BLOWOUT  PROTECTION  . .  .  because  of 
patented  SUPERTWIST  cord  in 
every  ply,  more  resilient,  more  en¬ 
during  than  any  other  cord. 

MORE  SHOULDER  NON-SKID  AND 
PRISMED  SIDEWALLS  . . .  supply  more 
grip  in  ruts  and  mud— more  **hold** 
on  curves. 

Every  inch  a  Goodyear 

Get  new  Pathfinders  now  for  a 
safe  summer— the  Goodyear  name 
and  houseflag  on  its  sturdy  side- 
wall  guarantee  it  to  be  the  big¬ 
gest  value  obtainable 
at  economy  prices  $e.50 
starting  as  low  as 


IT  GIVES  YOU 
[MORE  OF  EVERYTHING 

NEW  GOODYEAR  ALL- 
TMCTION  TRACTOR  TIRE 

50^  more  traction  in  all  directions 
—  100^  more  shoulder  tread  —  48% 
more  rubber  that  means  longer  wear 
— 30%  more  drawbar  pull,  proved  in 
farm  tests — the  finest  farm  tire  builtl 


New  1936  edition.  Con¬ 
tains  money-saving  facts 
about  Goodyear  Tires, 
Belts,  Hose  on  the  farm. 
Ask  dealer  for  your  copy, 
or  write  Goodyear, 
Akron,  Ohio. 


be  applied  more  often  in  our  farm  prac¬ 
tice.  By  this  I  mean  that  oftentimes  a 
little  more  spent  judiciously  in  ferti¬ 
lizer  or  care,  for  a  crop,  will  pay  good 
dividends. 

I  think  that  generally  speaking  we 
ought  to  use  more  nitrogen  on  our 
orchards,  for  where  you  find  one  orch¬ 
ard  that  uses  too  much,  there  would  be 
40  or  50  that  did  not  use  enough. 

We  have  quite  a  few  tomatoes  and 
cabbage  on  which  we  hope  to  lessen  the 
price  of  production  by  increasing  the 
yield.  We  will  try  to  have  a  good  soil 
with  plenty  of  humus  for  the  plants 
and  will  put  part  of  the  fertilizer  near 
the  plant  and  two  or  three  inches  deep. 
The  potash  and  superphosphate  remain 
in  the  soil  where  you  put  them.  Be¬ 
cause  the  roots  do  not  grow  in  the  dry, 
cultivated  top  soil,  these  elements 
should  be  placed  below  the  cultivator. 
We  will  use  the  granular  phosphate 
this  year. 

Tomatoes  need  plenty  of  phosphorus 
and  some  potash  but  not  enough  ni¬ 
trogen  to  keep  them  from  ripening. 
Cabbage  is  the  one  crop  which  can 
liardly  be  over-supplied  with  nitrogen, 
and  it  must  also  have  plenty  of  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potash.  Lack  of  the  latter 
will  cause  tip  burn. 

Perhaps  these  notes  will  appear  to 
be  more  spending  than  saving  and  if 
any  think  they  cannot  afford  it,  how 
about  planting  less  acres  and  putting 
the  rest  under  the  soil  improvement 

— George  LaMont, 
Albion,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

More  Attention  to  Marketing 

We  all  know  that  we  haven’t  reach¬ 
ed  the  peak  of  efficiency  in  our 
farm  operations,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  our  troubles  arise  chiefly,  not 
from  inefficiency,  but  from  the  low  re¬ 
turns  we  obtain  for  our  products,  even 
though  our  yields  be  high  and  our  qual¬ 
ity  excellent.  Our  main  thought  and  ef¬ 
fort  should  be  directed  to  raising  the 
price  of  farm  products.  I  believe  the 
so-called  commodity  dollar  will  be  a 
help  to  us,  at  least  in  preventing  fu¬ 
ture  excessive  price  drops.  Lessening, 
rather  than  increasing,  taxes  ought  to 
help,  as  well  as  the  shifting  of  some 
taxes  from  real  estate  to  other  forms 
of  wealth. 

A  gain  in  industrial  employment 
means  improved  buying  power  for  farm 
products.  More  foreign  trade  will  help; 
as  also  more  orderly  marketing  of  our 
products.  Increased  cooperative  selling 
and  distribution  should  increase  the  re¬ 
turn  to  farmers.  This  soil  conservation 
program  will  be  a  benefit  to  many  of 
us,  but  with  the  objections  that  it  is  in 
reality  government  charity  and  in¬ 
creases  taxes  and  will  harm  certain 
classes  of  farmers. 

— James  Roe  Stevenson, 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Red  Tape 

Late  in  January  I  sent  notice  of 
the  completion  of  the  job  and  was 
informed  then  by  the  job  inspector  that 
it  usually  took  a  month  to  get  payment 
completed.  This  inspector  was  a  pleas¬ 
ant  and  agreeable  fellow  who  told  me 
he  did  not  know  very  much  about  the 
kind  of  work  that  was  being  done  and 
it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  know  much 
about  the  inner  workings  of  the  HOLC 
offices  either. 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  only  thing 
between  myself  and  the  anticipated 
check  is  red  tape. 

My  comment  is  that  if  your  paper  had 
been  run  as  these  Federal  activities 
are  run,  it  would  not  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  for  my  family  to  have  read  i 
through  many  years  past;  it  woul 

have  ceased  to  exist  long  ago. 

— H.  L.  P.,  New  York. 

Editor-’s  Note:  The  red  tape  and  delay 
which  our  reader  ran  into  in 
loan  check  from  the  Home  Owners 
Corporation  is  just  one  reason  why 
advise  going  slow  on  getting  govern 
into  business. 


Full  Cows— More  Fertilizer— 
Better  Marketing 


For  several  years  we  have  been 
working  toward  a  100  per  cent  alf¬ 
alfa  farm,  with  Holstein  cattle  and 
White  Leghorns  as  our  money  makers. 
We  are  doing  this  not  only  to  reduce 
labor  but  also  to  insure  a  profit  and 
secure  a  reasonable  gratification  and 
satisfaction  in  our  projects. 

Thirteen  acres  of  our  alfalfa  were 
t£ken  from  production  this  year,  the 
land  having  been  needed  for  a  centra¬ 
lized  school.  Therefore  we  felt  that  we 
must  intensify  our  activities  or  else 
cut  down  the  size  of  our  project,  which 
we  hope  to  avoid  doing. 

As  a  result  we  have  seeded  five  acres 


more  to  alfalfa,  five  acres  to  sweet 
clover  and  five  acres  more  to  sweet- 
clover,  alsike  and  timothy. 

We  are  making  no  particular  change 
in  our  farm  practices  to  conform  to  soil 
conservation  program.  We  are  simply 
trying  to  do  better  what  we  have  been 
working  at  in  the  past  years — namely 
to  operate  and  perfect  a  good  herd  of 
Holstein  cattle,  raise  a  nice  bunch  of 
White  Leghorn  pullets,  besides  market¬ 
ing  our  poultry  products,  and  plant  and 
care  for  a  good  farm  garden  which  will 
go  a  good  way  toward  feeding  a  farm 
family  with  vegetables  and  fruit  equal 
in  quality  to  that  served  on  the  mil¬ 


lionaire’s  table. 

As  no  water  flows  over  a  dam  imtil 
the  dam  is  full,  we  conclude  that  no 
profit  can  come  from  a  dairy  cow  until 
she  is  full,  therefore  we  are  planning 
that  our  cows  shall  receive  even  better 
care  than  ever  before.  For  the  last  five 
or  six  years  our  herd  has  improved 
from  318  pounds  of  fat  per  year  up  to 
486  pounds,  due  principally  to  improv¬ 
ed  summer  conditions.  Since  we  have 
no  permanent  pastures  which  we  can 
practically  improve,  we  have  resorted 
to  sweet  clover  and  alfalfa  pastures. 
We  feed  a  14  per  cent  dairy  ration  the 

year  aroimd.  — James  H.  Stone, 

Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

* 

Where  Fertilizer  Pays 

I  think  that  the  Bible  proverb,  “He 
who  gives  most  receives  most,’’  might 
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Dear  Editor  Ed; 

At  last  I  am  graduating  from  col¬ 
lege,  and  enclosed  is  an  invitation  to 
Commencement.  Next  to  Dad  and 
Mother,  I’d  rather  have  you  here  than 
anyone  else.  I  know  you  are  busy,  but 
can’t  you  come  ?  I  feel  now  that  I  have 
the  world  by  the  tail  and  can  hardly 
wait  to  get  a  jol)  and  go  to  work. 

'Your  friend, 

David. 


Dear  David ; 

Another  engagement  will  prevent 
my  attending  your  Comniencement, 
and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  sorry  I 
am.  Nothing  that  has  happened  in  a 
long  time  has  given  me  more  happi¬ 
ness  than  to  know  that  you  have 
finished  the  first  stages  of  your  long 
journey  of  education.  Well  I  remem¬ 
ber  visiting  at  your  house  when  you 
were  a  little  boy  five  years  old — or 
was  it  six?  It  was  September.  Your 
mother  had  dressed  you  in  a  brand- 
new  suit,  kissed  you  goodbye,  and 
stood  in  the  door  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  watching  you  trudge  down  the 
street  for  your  first  day  in  school.  It 
was  a  proud  day  for  you,  but  hard 
on  your  mother,  for  she  knew  that 
you  were  then  no  longer  entirely  her 
boy. 


I  need  not  tell  you  from  that  day 
to  this  of  the  hard  work  and  sacrifice 
that  your  folks  gladly  made  that  you 
might  stand  where  you  are  today. 
Also,  as  I  think  of  you  and  a  million 
or  more  of  your  generation  who  this 
June  are  graduating,  I  think  of  the 
millions  of  American  citizens  and 
taxpayers  who  willingly  support  the 
world’s  greatest  system  of  education, 
well  knowing  that  it  is  mankind’s 
only  real  solution  for  most  of  our 
troubles. 

A  fellow  doesn’t  graduate  from 
college  very  often,  so  perhaps  you 
won’t  mind  if  I  speak  of  two  or 
three  things  which  seem  to  me  w'ell 
for  a  graduate  to  keep  in  mind.  In 
the  first  place.  Commencement  is 
well  named,  for  you  are  really  only 
nicely ^  started  in  your  education. 
Learning  is  a  continuing  life-time 
process,  and  the  moment  one  closes 
his  mind  to  further  education,  that 
moment  he  stops  growing.  Far  be  it 
from^  me  to  dampen  your  confidence 
hy  disagreeing  with  your  statement 
that  you  have  the  world  by  the  tail. 
Keep  all  of  your  confidence,  but 
don  t  try  to  wag  the  world  too  hard 
hy  its  tail,  for  you  will  find,  I  am 
sure,  that  the  old  world  still  does  its 
own  wagging. 

It  may  sound  preachy,  too,  to  say 
that  the  chief  purpose  of  education 
IS  to  serve  others.  I  know  that  you 
thinking  about  getting  a  job, 

on,  in  common  with  other  gradu¬ 
ates,  feel  that  you.  have  spent  all  of 
these 


years  in  preparation  and  that 


erefore  it  ought  to  be  easy  to  get 
^  position.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not 
as  easy  as  that,  for  it  is  more  diffi- 


A  Letter  to  a 

College  Graduate 


cult  for  a  young  man  or  woman  to 
get  a  job  than  it  has  ever  been  be¬ 
fore.  So  you  may  not  be  able  to  land 
one  at  first,  but  that  is  no  reason  for 
being  discouraged.  One  of  the  hard¬ 
est  things  for  young  folks  to  under¬ 
stand  is  that  life  is  a  long  time,  and 
a  few  months’  wait  is  not  so  impor¬ 
tant  providing  one  keeps  trying. 
There  is  an  opportunity  in  this  work¬ 
aday  world  for  every  man  and  wo¬ 
man,  well  trained  as  you  are,  who 
realizes  the  necessity  of  getting  ex¬ 
perience  and  who  is  willing  to  work. 
But  the  zvorld  ozvcs  no  one  a  living. 
There  are  no  such  things  as  cure- 
alls.  The  only  progress  either  for 
men  or  nations  comes  through  hard 
work  and  sacrifice  and  a  sincere  de¬ 


sire  to  help  others.  Rut  I  believe  that 
in  helping  others  we  are  most  likely 
to  be  successful  ourselves. 

May  I  take  this  occasion  to  say 
too,  Dave,  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  hap¬ 
py  and  bring 
more  happiness  to 
our  loved  ones 
who  walk  along 
the  Great  High- 
w^ay  of  Life  with 
us.  Education 
should  help  us  to 
attain  this  happi¬ 
ness  by  increasing  our  ability  to  ap¬ 
preciate,  to  lift  our  eyes  from  the 
ground  or  from  our  work  occasional- 


ly  to  see  the  glory  of  a  western  sky 
at  sunset  or  the  million  shades  of 
green  when  the  young  leaves  are 
coming  out  in  the  forests,  to  listen 
to  the  songs  of  birds  outside  our  bed¬ 
room  window  at  dawn,  to  ignore  the 
faults  and  see  all  that  is  good  and 
beautiful  in  our  friends.  These,  it 
seems  to  me,  are  some  of  the  real 
purposes  of  right  education. 

Well,  I  didn’t  mean  to  ramble  on 
like  this,  but  I  do  congratulate  you, 
Dave,  on  reaching  this  Commence¬ 
ment,  one  of  the  high  spots  of  your 
life,  and  here’s  wishing  for  you  all 
the  success  and  happiness  in  your 
life  work.  Re  sure  to  come  in  for  a 
visit,  and  if  there  is  anything  I  can 
do  for  you  now  or  ever  in  obtaining 
a  position  or  in  any  other  way,  be 
sure  to  let  me  know. 


With  kindest  personal  regards, 

am 


Sincerely  yours. 


I 


EDITOR  ED. 


Swing  into  the  harvest  this 
year  with  a  new  McCormick- 
‘  Deering  Binder,  for  horse  or 
tractor  operation,  and  with 
"Big  Bali”  Twine  and  you’ll 
have  it  under  control  from 
start  to  finish.  If  you  have  been 
trying  to  get  along  with  a 
binder  that  has  been  in  the 
family  for  years,  you  will  be 
surprised  to  know  how  much 
better  and  faster  these  new 
McCormick  -  Deering  Binders 
work. 

They  combine  maximum 
strength  and  minimum  weight; 
roller  and  ball  bearings  for 
exceptionally  light  draft  and 
smooth  operation;  a  floating- 
type  elevator  that  automati¬ 
cally  adjusts  itself  to  light  or 
heavy  grain;  a  wide  range  of 


reel  adjustments  forward, 
back,  and  vertically;  platform 
adjustments  to  leave  a  3  to 
18-in.  stubble;  large-capacity 
binding  attachment  with  '  a 
simplified  knotter;  convenient 
bundle  carrier,  etc. 

For  tractor  operation,  you 
can  get  the  McCormick-Deer- 
ing  Tractor  Binder  which  has 
many  features  of  its  own  to 
withstand  the  heavier,  faster 
performance  behind  a  tractor. 
It  is  operated  through  the 
power  take-oflf  of  the  tractor. 

To  get  a  real  idea  of  the 
McCormick -Deering  Binders 
of  today,  see  them  at  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer’s 
store.  You  will  realize  how 
well  it  will  pay  to  invest  in  one 
of  these  modern  binders. 


International  Harvester  Company 

( INCORPORATED  ) 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


TWINE 

McCormick-Deering  "Big  Ball” 
Twine  is  wound  in  large,  com¬ 
pact  balls  (8  pounds  to  the  ball) 
and  has  a  patented  criss-cross 
cover  which  protects  the  ball  in 
handling  and  prevents  collaps¬ 
ing  as  the  twine  is  run  out.  No 
twine  is  wasted  and  no  time  is 
lost  when  you  use  McCormick- 
Deering.  And  it  is  guaranteed 
for  strength,  length,  and  weight, 
and  treated  against  destruction 
by  insects. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


The  McCormick-Deering  Tractor  Binder  and  Farmall  Tractor  in  action. 


Always  the  in  Binders 
McCORMICK-DEERING 
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Continued  Wasteful  Spending  Will 
Ruin  America 

PPEARING  before  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  on  bill  to  tax  undivided  profits  of 
corporations,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Secretary 
of  Treasury,  emphasized  growing  deficit  in  na¬ 
tion’s  unbalanced  budget. 

Here,  in  round  figures,  is  how  our  yearly  def¬ 
icit  or  failure  to  balance  budget  has  grown  in 
recent  years : 


1931 

900,000,000 

1932 

3,147,000,000 

1933 

3,063,000,000 

1934 

3,989,000,000 

1935 

3,575,000,000 

1936 

5,966,000,000 

When  nations  go  on  spending  sprees,  results 
are  exactly  the  same  as  when  an  individual  does, 
except  that  they  are  on  a  larger  scale.  Until  gov¬ 
ernment  budgets  are  balanced  and  we  catch  up 
on  our  wasteful  spending,  any  citizen  or  public 
official  who  advocates  spending  more  government 
funds,  except  those  absolutel}’  necessary  for  con¬ 
ducting  government,  is  public  enemy  No.  i  and 
should  be  so  treated.  Tax  situation  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  fast  becoming  so  dangerous  that  anyone 
guilty  of  unnecessarily  increasing  taxes  is  as 
guilty  of  treason  as  was  Benedict  Arnold.  That 
is  strong  talk— but  if  America  is  to  continue, 
citizens  must  demand  a  return  to  normal  func¬ 
tions  of  government  and  cessation  of  govern¬ 
ment’s  wild  spending  of  money. 

Why  Prosperity  Returned  to  Some 
Countries 

CCORDING  to  one  authority,  Sweden 
ranks  first  in  the  countries  of  the  world  in 
general  recovery  from  the  depression.  Great 
Britain  is  third.  United  States  is  thirteenth. 

Sweden  revalued  her  currency  early  and  went 
far  in  the  revaluation.  Great  Britain  revalued  her 
currency  a  year  and  a  half  before  we  did,  and 
since  then  has  changed  the  gold  content  of  the 
pound  almost  daily,  so  as  to  keep  the  purchasing 
value  of  her  money  praetically  the  same  at  all 
times.  United  States  partially  revalued  her  cur¬ 
rency  after  the  depression  was  more  than  half 
over,  and  then  went  back  on  the  gold  standard, 
so  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  continual 
fluctuation  of  the. purchasing  value  of  our  dollar. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  nearly  every  country 
that  went  off  the  gold-  standard  early  and  did 
something  to  stabilize  its  fluctuating  money, 
quickly  recovered  most  of  its  prosperity,  and 
those  countries  that  stayed  on  the  gold  standard 
are  still  wading  in  the  gloom  of  hard  times. 

Inconsistent  Government 

EDERAL  irrigation  and  reclamation  pro¬ 
jects  now  under  construction  will  cost  $i,- 
500,000,000,  and  will  bring  thousands  of  more 
acres  of  land  into  cultivation.  At  the  same  time, 
government  is  paying  farmers  to  withdraw  30,- 
000  acres  from  cultivation  in  order  to  reduce 
farm  surplus.  If  there  was  ever  a  more  inconsis¬ 
tent  and  costly  policy  of  government  than  that, 
we  would  like  to  know  what  it  is. 

A  Man  Gan  Work  One  Horse  Power 

Per  Day 

ID  you  know  that  an  average  man  works 
at  the  rate  of  about  one-eighth  of  a  horse 
power  for  eight  hours  a  day,  a  total  of  one  horse 
power  hour  of  work?  That  amount  of  work  will 
lift  40  tons  of  hay  into  a  mow  20  fe'et  high.  An 
electric  motor  will  do  a  similar  amount  of  work 
at  a  cost  of  about  five  cents  of  electric  current. 


Figuring  in  terms  of  a  month,  for  $1.30  you  can 
buy  electricity  enough  to  do  the  work  of  a  hired 
man  in  that  same  length  of  time. 

If  you  don’t  have  electricity,  may  we  remind 
you  again  that  this  is  the  year  to  make  a  stren¬ 
uous  effort  to  get  it.  In  most  of  the  counties  in 
the  Northeast  there  is  a  Rural  Electrification 
Committee,  composed  mostly  of  farmers.  This 
committee  is  working  with  the  local  power  people 
to  arrange  for  extension  of  power  lines  and  elec¬ 
trical  service  into  thousands  of  miles  of  rural 
territory.  The  costs  of  these  new  extensions  have 
been  greatly  reduced,  so  that  it  is  easier  now  than 
it  has  ever  been  before  to  get  electric  lines  ex¬ 
tended. 

We  do  not  know  how  long  this  opportunity 
will  last.  If  interested,  talk  with  your  local 
Grange  master,  your  county  agricultural  agent, 
or  representatives  of  the  nearest  power  company. 

How  Long  Do  Seeds  Live? 

T  IS  an  interesting  question  how  long  seed 
will  keep  its  germinating  power.  This  varies, 
of  course,  with  the  kind  of  seed.  Most  weed 
seeds,  unfortunately,  have  far  more  viability  than 
cultivated  plants.  There  are  no  doubt  some  that 
might  germinate  after  lying  dormant  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years.  Proof  of  this  is  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  weeds  that  start  up  after  a  house  has 
been  removed  from  ground  where  there  was 
no  chance  of  new  seeding. 

Among  cultivated  plants,  of  course,  there  is 
great  variation  in  viability.  With  most  farm  and 
garden  seeds,  if  they  are  more  than  a  year  old, 
the  only  safe  rule  is  to  test  them.  Last  year  we 
had  a  supply  of  garden  seed  more  than  a  year 
old.  We  got  a  poor  stand  with  some  of  it  and 
thereby  resolved  either  to  throw  away  old  seed 
or  to  test  it  for  germination.  What  is  more  dis- 


The  Hulett  Family—* 

Eight  Members  —  Total  Ages  639  Years. 


In  this  group  are:  Seated,  left  to  right,  Emma 
Rater,  83;  Mark  Hulett,  85;  Fannie  Prince,  87  (she 
and  her  husband,  aged  89,  celebrate  their  67th  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary  this  year).  Standing,  Marion  Peck, 
82,  and  Rose  Peck,  80  (married  brothers). 

Three  sisters  living,  and  not  in  this  picture,  are: 
Lydia  Barnes,  78;  Nettie  Clark,  74;  and  Lottie 
Bowen,  70. 

Mrs.  FLORENCE  FRANKLIN,  Forest- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  who  sent  us  the  picture,  writes 
that  “all  of  the  Huletts  are  retired  farmers  and 
all  are  in  the  best  of  health  at  this  writing.’’  We 
think  the  old-age  record  of  this  fine  family  is  a 
good  recommendation  for  farming  as  a  healthy 
way  of  living! 


couraging  than  a  crop  with  a  poor  stand  after  it 
is  too  late  to  re-sow? 

Frost  Versus  Faith 

E  GOT  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  and 
crowded  the  season  by  putting  out  several 
hundred  flower  and  tomato  plants.  Then  came 
the  worst  frost  as  late  as  this  in  many  years,  and 
it  was  goodbye  to  all  of  the  plants. 

Well,  that  didn’t  bother  us  much,  because  we 
can  set  more  in  our  garden ;  but  it  is  an  entirely 
different  proposition  for  the  man  whose  living 
and  that  of  his  family  depends,  for  example,  up¬ 
on  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  After  seeing  a  splendid 
set  of  blossoms,  it  is  heart-breaking  to  have  a  late 
frost  come  along  and  destroy  all  hope  of  a  crop. 

The  faith  of  farmers,  who  can  sow  and  plant- 
again  year  after  year  after  such  experiences,  is 
one  of  the  marvellous  things  in  human  nature. 

Woodchucks  Are  Increasing 

F  IT  isn’t  one  thing,  it’s  another  in  farming. 
From  all  over  the  Northeast  come  complaints 
about  increased  number. of  woodchucks.  Now,  an 
old  chuck  off  in  the  brush  on  the  bank  isn’t  so 
bad.  We  don’t  like  him  much,  but  we  tolerate 
him.  But  when  he  forgets  all  ideas  of  race  suicide 
and  fills  our  good  meadows  with  dozens  of  holes 
he  gets  to  be  a  real  nuisance.  The  holes  are  dan¬ 
gerous  for  horses  to  step  in,  and  too  many  chucks 
destroy  a  good  deal  of  grass. 

Fortunately,  they  can  be  controlled.  One  way 
is  to  get  some  calcium  cyanide  which  comes  in  a 
powder,  place  it  according  to  directions  as  far  in¬ 
to  the  woodchuck’s  burrow  as  you  can  reach,  then 
block  all  outlets,  and  it  is  usually  goodbye,  Mr. 
Chuck.  Some  men  have  eliminated  woodchucks 
by  attaching  a  hose  to  the  exhaust  pipe  of  an  au¬ 
tomobile.  Then  they  shove  the  hose  into  the  bur¬ 
row  and  start  the  engine.  The  deadly  monoxide 
gas  does  the  trick. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

FRIEND  writes  us  about  a  very  conscien¬ 
tious  neighbor  of  his  who  acted  as  clerk  at 
the  local  district  school  meeting  just  held  in  May. 
After  the  meeting  our  friend  asked  the  clerk 
how  he  got  along,  to  which  he  answered :  “Oh, 
all  right ;  onl}^  it  was  hard  trying  to  keep  track 
of  the  exact  time  when  anybody  spoke  or  a  res¬ 
olution  was  passed.”  “What  do  you  mean,”  said 
our  friend,  “what  did  the  time  have  to  do  with 
it?”  “Guess  you  haven’t  read  the  law,”  said  the 
clerk,  “it  says  in  the  law  that  the  clerk  must  keep 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting.” 

Which  reminds  me  of  the  time  some  years  ago 
when  Fred  Ohm,  manager  of  our  Poughkeepsie 
printing  plant,  had  a  little  spare  time  so  he 
thought  he  would  improve  it  by  painting  the 
building.  I  happened  to  be  visiting  the  plant  and 
saw  Fred  trying  to  put  on  the  paint.  It  was  a  hot 
day  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  him  all  bundled 
up  with  a  heavy  overcoat  on.  So  I  said,  “Fred, 
why  on  earth  are  you  wearing  so  many  clothes  ? 
“Well,”  said  Fred,  “I  am  awfully  hot,  but  the 
label  on  this  can  says  to  obtain  the  best  results 
put  on  three  coats.” 

4:  » 

Dear  Readers:  This  time  I  have  the  last  say.  Ed 
hasn’t  seen  this  page  since  it  went  on  the  press.  The 
above  chestnut  is  just  one  of  Ed’s  tall  stories, — but 
the  following  is  true.  Ed’s  son  Donald  vouches  for  it. 
Ed  recently  bought  a  garden  tractor.  The  machine 
is  a  dandy.  The  first  day  he  had  it,  Ed  started 
across  the  garden  to  do  a  little  early 
Something  went  haywire,  because  the  first  thing  Ed 
knew,  the  machine  was  headed  diagonally  across 
the  garden,  went  through  some  nice  lawn,  took  out 
several  choice  shrubs,  then  got  over  into  the  neigh¬ 
bor’s  yard  and  ended  up  in  his  woven  wire  fence. 
All  the  while,  Ed,  with  his  legs  and  coat  tails  flyi^&’ 
was  hanging  on  for  dear  life  and  yelling  “Whoa, 
blast  ya,  whoa!’’ — F.  O. 
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A  Northeast  Farm  Tour 


Sponsored  by  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  and  American  Agriculturist 


WHETHER  you  consider  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  history,  scenery,  or  agricul¬ 
ture,  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  that 
excels  in  interest  this  great  Northland  of  ours, 
bounded  by  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
on  the  north,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  East — 
the  country  comprised  in  New  England  and 
blorth  Atlantic  States.  Yet  how  few  of  us  really 
appreciate  the  points  of  interest  that  are  almost 
within  a  stone’s  throw  of  our  own  front  doors ! 
When  we  think  of  travel  and  of  tours  it  is  always 
way  off  somewhere  else,  and  many  of  us  never 
get  to  visit  our  own  scenic  and  historic  points 
that  people  from  all  other  parts  of  the  world 
travel  thousands  of  miles  to  see. 

Because  this  is  so,  the  New  York  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  in  cooperation  with  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  has  arranged  a  Historic  North¬ 
east  Farm  Tour  for  five  days,  from  July  28  to 
August  2  inclusive.  The  full  daily  schedule  of 
the  tour  is  given  below,  but  here  are  a  few  high 
spots. 

When  America  was  being  pioneered  and  set¬ 
tled,  there  were  two  natural  gateways  from  the 
eastern  coast  into  the  great  West.  (Tne  of  these 
gateways  was  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and 
westward  through  the  Great  Lakes.  The  other 
one  was  over  land  from  New  England,  or  up  the 
Hudson  from  New  Amsterdam,  to  Albany  and 
then  westward  over  the  Mohawk,  and,  later, 
through  the  Erie  Canal  to  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  West.  Our  Historic  Northeast  Farm  Tour 
will  cover  both  of  these  routes.  We  will  sail  down 
the  St.  Lawrence,  travel  then  by  train  from 
Quebec  to  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  the  largest 
potato  growing  section  in  the  world,  southward 
by  train  to  Boston,  and  across  New  England 
home  again. 

How  many  of  you  have  ever  seen  the  Thous¬ 
and  Islands,  one  of  the  noted  scenic  places  of  the 
world?  A  luxurious  Canadian  steamship  will 
take  us  through  these  lovely  green  islands  which 
the  Indians  called  “The  Garden  of  the  Great 
Spirit.”  A  stop  will  be  made  at  Montreal  and  a 
whole  day  spent  in  the  historic  old  city  of  Que¬ 
bec,  with  its  famous  Chateau  Frontenac.  Dig  out 
your  old  history  and  recall  that  one  of  the  fifteen 


Ewing  Galloway 


Come  with  as  on  the  Historic  Northeast  Farm  Tour  and  see 
this  ancient  city  of  Quebec.  Picture  shows  the  upper  and 
lower  town  with  Chateau  Frontenac  dominating  the  scene. 
It  was  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  near  here  that  one  of  the 
fifteen  decisive  battles  of  the  world  was  fought  between  the 
French  under  Montcalm  and  the  English  under  Wolfe.  Both 
generals  were  killed.  The  battle  decided  whether  the  Eng¬ 
lish  or  the  French  should  eventually  rule  America. 


In  Aroostook  Countv  we  will  be  entertained 


THOUSAND 

ISLAND 


decisive  battles  of  the  world  was  fought  on  the  by  the  local  County  Farm  Bureau  Association 
heights  above  this  city  which  commands  one  of  We  will  visit  farm  after  farm  where  a  hundred 
the  entrances  to  the  West.  acres  of  potatoes  are  an  average  crop.  When  I 

was  a  youngster  I  used  to  hear  a  song 
about  how  in  a  certain  place 

“They  planted  potatoes  in  the  fall 
And  then  they  ate  them,  tops  and  all.” 

Well,  they  don’t  have  to  do  that  in  Aroo¬ 
stook  County,  for  there  the  vines  com¬ 
pletely  cover  the  ground,  stretching  on 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  This  one  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  trip  is  worth  the  price  for 
the  whole  tour. 

After  a  full  day  in  Aroostook,  we 
board  the  train  again,  arriving  next  day 
by  sleeper  in  Boston.  There  we  will  see 
the  famous  old  Faneuil  Hall,  Paul 
Revere’s  house,  Boston  Commons,  Har¬ 
vard  University,  and  other  points  of  in¬ 
terest.  From  there  we  go  by  bus  to 
Bunker  Hill.  At  Lexington  and  Concord 
we  will  stand  again  where  our  pioneer 
fathers  fought  for  liberty.  Finally,  tired 
but  happy,  we  board  our  train  for  home. 

For  many  years  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  has  been  organizing  personally  con¬ 
ducted  tours  for  the  benefit  of  our  read¬ 
ers.  But  I  really  believe  that  this  will  be 
the  best  one  yet,  and  it  is  the  lowest 


AROOSTOOK. 
COUNTY  \ 


OE.  N  N  A 


Aroostook,  where  they  grow  potatoes  in  hundred  acre  fields. 
A  whole  day  wtU  be  spent  on  the  Historic  Northeast  Farm 
Tour  driving  through  this  greatest  potato  country  in  the 

world. 

At  the  top  is  Paul  Revere’s  home  in  Boston,  one  of  the 
dozens  of  historic  places  which  we  will  visit  in  the  North¬ 
east  Farm  Tour 

“In  the  hoar  of  darkness  and  peril  and  need 
The  people  will  waken  and  listen  to  hear 
The  hurrying  hoofbeats  of  that  steed 

And  the  midnight  message  of  Paul  RevereJ* 


priced.  Just  think — there  will  be  nothing  to  worry 
about.  After  you  have  paid  the  price  of  the  tour, 
you  will  have  no  other  expense.  And  you  will 
have  none  of  the  responsibilities  with  which  most 
travellers  are  afflicted.  All  arrangements  are 
taken  care  of  by  those  of  us  in  charge  of  the 
party,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  have  a  good  time. 

And  it  takes  so  little  money — it  is  so  much 
cheaper  and  better  to  travel  in  a  party  than  it  is 
alone,  for  this  enables  us  to  make  special  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  transportation  companies.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  people  who  go  on  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  tours  are  just  the  best  there  are.  I  have 
made  some  of  mv  finest  (Turn  to  Pace  iS) 
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Ainerican  Agriciilturist,  June  6,  1936 


For  your  late  season 
cover  spraying  use 

ORCHARD  BRAND 

BASIC  ZINC  ARSENATE 

An  effective  control  with 
the  added  advantage  of  being 
soluble  in  the  acid  wash  solu¬ 
tion  you  normally  use  for 
residue  removal. 

Investigate!  Bulletin  on  request 


SPRAYS  AND 
DUSTS 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  •  40  RECTOR  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


A  WATCHDOG 
Every  40  Rods 

That  is  what  our  "No  Trespass¬ 
ing”  signs  are.  When  a  fellow  sees 
one  of  them  he  knows  he’s  in  the 
wrong  if  he’s  caught  —  so  he 
thinks  twice  before  he  barges  in. 

Post  Your  Farm 

with  cur  “NO  TRESPASSING’’  signs 

to  keep  off  those  fellows  who 
make  a  nuisance  of  themselves. 

Our  signs  are  printed  on  heavy 
fabric  that  withstands  wind  and 
weather,  are  easy  to  see  emd 
read,  and  meet  legal  require¬ 
ments.  Write  us  for  prices  in 
large  or  small  quantities. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  DELCO  PLANTS.  10%  OFF. 


DREHER  CORP.,  Ill-8th  Ave., 


JAY 
N.  Y.  C. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


ROOFING 


DIRECT 
TO  YOU 


COSTS  LESS  THAN  I  SAVE  MONEY.  Get  ■■ 
WOOD  SHINGLES  I  your  Roofing  direct  " 
from  the  Factory.  ■■ 
and  keep  in  ypur  own  pocket  the  profit  la 
others  would  get.  All  kinds  and  styles 
to  pick  '4rom.  Galvanized  Roofing  and  m 
shingles.  Asphalt  Roofing  and  Shingles  JJ 
and  Wire  Fencing.  All  sold  direct  to  • 
you  at  money  saving  prices.  Freight  s 
paid.  Best  quality.  Easy  to  nail  on.  ^ 

WRITE  FOR  I  WRITE  TO-DAY  for  1 
FREE  SAMPLES  I  Big  Free  samples  and  5 
_  money  saving  prices.  = 

You  will  be  pleased  and  .delighted  with  § 
the  fine  quality  and  low  prices.  Write 
to-day — while  prices  are  low.  Address,  W 

Baltimore  Fence  &  Roofing  Co. 

Dept.  L.F.-6,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Send  me  FREE  SAMPLES.  Direct  From 
Factory  Freight  Paid  Prices  and  FREE 
ROOFING  AND  BUILDING  BOOK. 


Post  Office _ 

R.  F.  D . . 


.State.. 


BUY  SCHROER’S  BETTER  PLANTS: 

Frostproof  Cabbage,  also  Yellow  Resistant  Varieties, 
Onion,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Pepper,  Eggplant  and 
Sweet  Potato.  Varieties  Cabbage:  Jersey,  Charleston, 
Flat  Heads,  Copenhagen  Market,  Golden  Acre.  Red 
Cabbage  and  Collard.  Prepaid  I00-35C,  250-75c,  500- 
$1.10,  I000-$l.50.  Collect  I000-75c,  5000  and  more  60c 
a  1000.  Yellow  Resistant  Varieties:  Marion  Market, 
Allhead,  Allseason,  Prepaid  I00-45C,  250-$  1.00,  500- 
$1.50,  I000-$2.00.  Collect  1000-$!. 00,  5000  and  more 
75c  a  1000.  Onion:  Bermudas,  Crystal  Wax,  Sweet 
Spanish,  White  and  Yellow  and  Prizetaker.  Prepaid 
IO0-30C.  300-60C,  500-80C,  1000-$  1.25.  Collect  IOOO-6OC. 
5000  and  more  50c  a  1000.  Broccoli  Green  Italian:  lOO-SOc. 
250-$l.00,  500-$l.50,  I000-$2.50.  Collect  I000-$l.25,  5000 
and  more  $1.00  a  1000.  Catiliflotver:  Early  Snowball, 
Prepaid  I00-75C,  250-$l.25  500-$l.50,  I000-$2.50.  Collect 
I000-$2.00,  5000  and  more  $1.50  a  1000.  Certified  To¬ 
mato:  Pritchard  or  Scarlet  Topper,  Bonny  Best,  Florida 
Special,  Clark’s  Early,  .Tohn  Baer.  Marglobe,  Brimmer 
Greater  Baltimore,  Stone,  Prepaid  lOO-SOc,  200-$ (.00 
500-$2.00.  Collect  I000-$I.75.  5000  and  more  $1.50  .a 
1000.  Pepper:  Ruby  King,  Ruby  Giant,  World  Beater, 
CalifomLa  Wonder,  Pimento,  Red  Cayenne  Hot.  Prepaid 
50-35C,  lOO-SOc,  250-$l.00,  500-$l.50,  I000-$2.50.  Col¬ 
lect  1000-$!. 75,  5000  and  more  $1.50  a  1000.  Eggplant: 
Black  Beauty,  Prepaid  50-50c,  IOO-75c.  250-$l.25,  500- 
$2.25,  I000-$4.00.  Collect  I000-$3.00.  Sweet  Potato: 

Porto  Rico,  Big  Stem  Jersey.  Prepaid  500-$l.50,  1000- 
$2.50.  Collect  1000-$!. 50,  5000  and  more  $1.25  a  1000. 
True  to  name  varieties  and  good  plants  assured. 
Prompt  shipment. 

SCHROER  PLANT  FARMS,  VALDOSTA,  GA. 


PLANTS 


All  Leading 
Varieties 


100 

postage 

500 

postage 

1000 

postage 

1000 

prepaid 

prepaid 

prepaid 

Tomato  _ 

_  $0.40 

$1.50 

$2.00 

$1.00 

Cabbage  _ 

.  .40 

1.25 

1.75 

1.00 

Pepper  _ 

_  .60 

2.00 

3.50 

2.50 

Cauliflower _ 

_  .60 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Sweet  Potato  . 

. 50 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Egg  Plant 

. 75 

3.00 

5.00 

4.50 

Brussel  Sprout 

_  .50 

1.50 

2.50 

1.50 

Celery — 

Ready  June 

20...  .50 

2.O0 

3.50 

3.00 

Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock.  All  plants 
packed  in  live  moss.  We  guarantee  good  delivery. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS  -  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


KILL  ALL  FLIES 


Placed  anywhere.  Daisy  Fly 
Killer  attracts  and  kills  flies. 
Guaranteed,  effective.  Neat, 
convenient  —  Cannot  spill  — 
Willnot  soil  orinjure  anything. 
Lasts  all  season.  20c  at  all 
dealers.  Harold  Somers.  Inc., 
150  De  Kalb  Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 

V^' 


FOR  UNLOADINO  HAY  WITH  OAS 
ENOINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  AH6  band  brake.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS 

JOHN  FARRELL  &  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  Ca.  N.J. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  — 25  Million  now  ready.  Cab¬ 
bage:  Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen.  Flat  Hutch,  Ballhead. 
Yellows  Resistant,  etc.,  $1.00  thousand:  10,000,  $7.50; 
50,000,  $30.00.  Early  snowball  Cauliflower.  $2.50  thou¬ 
sand;  5.000,  $10.00.  Sweet  Potato  and  Tomato  Plants: 
$1.75  thousand:  10,000,  $15.00.  Peppers:  $3.00  thousand. 
Eggplant:  $3.50  thousand.  We  u.se  certilled  seeds  and 
treat  them  to  avoid  disease.  Our  plants  must  pleiise 
you  or  money  refunded.  Shipping  capacity  half  million 
daily.  Tomato  and  sweet  potato  plants  cheaper  after 
June  1.  J.P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin.  Virginia 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  Highest  quality  only.  We  do 
not  sell  cheap  plants.  Cauliflower;  I000-$4.00,  5000- 
$18.00,  500-$2.25.  Cabbage:  I000-$2.00,  5000-$9.00, 

500-$l.50.  Celery  and  Tomatoes;  l000-$3.00,  5000-$l4.00, 
500-$  1.75.  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Broccoli,  I000-$2.50, 
5000-$ll.00,  500-$l.50.  Closed  Sundays. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE  AND  SONS,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 

STATE  CERTIFIED  Tomato  Plants;  Marglobe,  Balti¬ 
more,  Rutgers,  Chalk  Jewels,  price  $1.15  thousand; 
Pepper,  Egg  Plants,  $1.50:  Cabbage.  60c.  Prompt 
shipment.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

GEORGIA  PLANT  CO.,  Metter,  Ga. 


OUT  ON  A  LIMB  ..  BY  FRANK  APP 

\jight  Vruit  Q^rop 
F  orecast 


Although  the 
bud  set  and 
bloom  of  most  or¬ 
chards  was  good, 
reports  from  many 
areas  indicate  a 
much  lighter  crop 
than  last  year. 
We  had  a  most 
favorable  period 
for  pollination,  if  we  measure  pollina¬ 
tion  conditions  by  temperatures  which 
allow  the  bees  and  insects  to  fly-  Some 
varieties  of  apples  are  setting  reason¬ 
ably  well,  while  others  are  quite  shy. 
The  light  set  is  probably  due  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  causes.  Cold  weather  at  the  per¬ 
iod  when  the  bloom  was  just  about 
finished  may  be  responsible  for  much 
of  our  loss  in  this  area.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  notice  that  while  topography 
does  not  seem  to  make  much  difference, 
some  trees  have  a  better  set  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other. 

Bees  for  Pollination 

I  feel  convinced  there  are  conditions 
that  influence  pollination  of  fruit  be¬ 
sides  bees.  Trees  adjacent  to  pollinators 
will  have  more  apples  on  the  side  near 
the  pollinating  tree.  Bees  fly  long  dis¬ 
tances  and  cover  the  tree  uniformly. 
The  whole  matter  of  pol- 


blended  to  give  the  right  amount  of 
sugar,  bouquet  and  tannic  acid,  is  a 
most  delicious  drink.  Yet  with  all  of 
these  qualities,  which  far  excel  those 
of  any  other  fruit,  its  consumption  is 
decreasing,  the  industry  is  contracting, 
and  growers  as  a  whole  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  the  returns  they  should  because 
of  a  lax  merchandising  policy.  A  few 
influential  people  are  working  on  a  na¬ 
tional  plan  which  has  merit,  and  may 
serve  the  purpose  needed  by  the  in¬ 
dustry.  I  am  expecting  the  plan  to  be 
ready  to  present  to  the  growers  in  a 
few  weeks’  time.  It  will  be  a  gigantic 
task,  but  it  is  not  at  all  impossible. 
The  plans  must  be  put  into  effect  very 
shortly  if  they  are  to  be  completed  so 
as  to  be  ready  for  the  next  crop  of 
apples. 

4:  4:  * 

Peas  Respond  to  Care 
We  are  producing,  in  this  area,  ap¬ 
proximately  3000  acres  of  peas,  by  a 
system  which  has  been  developed 
through  years  of  experience  and  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  success  of  such  a  crop 
depends  upon  a  number  of  conditions 
that  must  be  met.  The  time  of  planting, 
the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed,  the 
amount  of  fertilizer,  the  analysis  of  the 
fertilizer,  the  sources  of  nitrogen,  the 


Francis  Raymaley,  our  county  agent,  examines  the  resalts  of 
copper  oxide  on  oar  Thomas  Laxton  peas.  The  treated  seed  on 
the  right  had  almost  twice  as  many  plants  as  the  untreated  and 
had  fine  healthy  root  systems  to  give  the  crop  a  start. 


lination  is  of  sufficient 
importance  for  thorough 
research. 

A  few  commercial 
operators  are  beginning 
to  test  the  value  of  arti- 
f  i  c  i  a  1  pollination.  A 
grower  of  Washington 
hand  pollinated  80  trees 
last  year.  He  obtained 
146  boxes  of  apples 
more  where  he  hand  pol¬ 
linated,  or  a  little  less 
than  2  boxes  more  per 
tree.  The  cost  was  15 
cents  a  tree.  This  grow¬ 
ler  proposes  to  carry  on 
the  work  on  a  larger 
scale  this  season.  The 
method  employed  was  to 
obtain  the  pollinating 
blossoms  just  as  they 
were  opening,  rub  them  on  the  screen 
to  remove  the  pollen  sacks,  then  the 
sacks  were  ripened  in  trays  until  they 
burst.  The  discharged  pollen  was  dried 
and  a  small  camel’s  hair  brush  was 
used  to  transfer  it  to  the  Delicious  ap¬ 
ple  blossoms,  by  touching  each  bloom 
with  the  brush.  The  blossoms  were 
touched  about  18  inches  apart  over  the 
entire  tree. 

4=  '  4:  4: 


amount  and  kind  of  lime,  and  the 
treatment  of  seed,  are  all  important  for 
success.  The  pea  responds  to  careful 
treatment  and  will  pay  the  grower 
well  for  his  investment.  The  only  condi¬ 
tion  that  is  disastrous,  in  the  southern 
latitudes,  is  that  of  abnormal  rainfall. 
Part  of  this  deflciency  can  be  made  up 
by  careful  preparation  of  the  seed  bed, 
early  planting,  and  a  generous  appli¬ 
cation  of  fertilizers. 


The  Work  of  Marketing  Fruit 

We  are  all  quite  busy  with  the  first 
operations  of  producing  a  crop  for  the 
season.  It  is  equally  important  that  we 
have  the  work  of  marketing  the  crop, 
which  we  are  producing ,  as  well  provid¬ 
ed  for  as  its  production.  Unfortunately 
this  cannot  be  done  by  one  grower 
alone,  nor  by  the  growers  of  one  state 
or  a  few  states.  A  systematic  plan, 
properly  directed,  would  increase  the 
grower’s  market  return  far  more  than 
any  similar  investment  he  is  making 
at  the  present  time. 

7  know  of  no  farm  commodity  that 
has  the  consumer  appeal  of  apples, 
properly  grown,  packed  and  merchan¬ 
dised.  Apples  can  be  used  in  so  many 
different  ways,  which  is  not  true  of  any 
other  fruit.  We  have  a  variety  for  every 
discriminating  taste  and  purpose.  Ap¬ 
ples  can  be  eaten  out  of  hand  without 
any  preparation  whatsoever,  can  be 
prepared  and  eaten  as  appetizers,  can 
form  part  of  the  main  meal,  or  be  used 
as  dessert.  Apple  juice,  carefully 


Three  Good  Varieties  of  Strawberries 

The  three  best  varieties  of  straw- 
berrie's,  of  commercial  importance,  re¬ 
cently  developed,  are  the  Catskill,  Fair¬ 
fax  and  Dorsett. 

The  Catskill  was  developed  by  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  while  the  Fairfax  and  Dorsett 
were  developed  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Anyone 
planting  berries  this  year,  for  either 
garden  or  commercial  purposes,  should 
not  overlook  these  three  varieties.  At 
the  same  time,  do  not  change  from 
your  old  stand-bys  entirely,  to  the  new 
ones,  until  after  you  have  tried  them 
out  and  found  them  suited  for  your 
conditions  and  market.  All  three  are 
good  yielders  and  have  fine  quality* 
The  Fairfax  is  inclined  to  turn  rather 
dark;  it  is  quite  sweet  with  a  wonder¬ 
ful  aroma.  The  Dorsett  also  is  a 
quality  berry,  but  must  be  handl 
carefully  on  the  market. 


CHEAP 
LAYE  R  / 


For  all  the  feed  and  care  you  give  your  chicks  and  growing 
pullets,  they  don’t  pay  you  a  penny  in  return  until  they  reach 
the  nests  and  start  to  lay.  So  the  sooner  you  can  turn  your  birds 
into  layers  that  are  big  and  ready  for  heavy  production,  the  sooner 
you  can  begin  counting  your  egg  money. 

There’s  no  feed  like  Purina  to  do  this  pullet-growing  job  for 
you.  It  builds  layers  quicker  and  better  because  its  ingredients  are 
right  both  in  selection  and  combination — thoroughly  growth-tested 
and  proven  by  many  flocks  through  many  years.  It  will  build  the 
frame,  meat,  feathers,  vitality  and  egg  capacity  into  your  birds 
much  faster  and  cheaper,  which  is  exactly  what  you  want. 

Extra  Life,  Growth,  Health 

Always  the  leader  among  pullet-growing  feeds,  Purina  has  this 
year  been  startlingly  improved  in  feeding  value  by  the  adding  of 
PUR-A-TENE,  that  rich  vitamin  A  plant  extract  which  is  the  "life 
blood”  of  all  green  stuffs  and  so  necessary  fdr  promoting  life, 
health,  growth  and  resistance  to  disease  in  chicks  and  pullets. 


Quick  and 

PULLET  TO 


COMPLETE 


No  matter  what  starting  feed  you  may  have  used  for 
your  chicks,  switch  them  to  Purina  Growena  (com¬ 
plete  feed)  or  Growing  Chow  (fed  with  grain)  when 
they  reach  six  weeks  of  age.  You’ll  discover  how 
quickly  and  economically  either  ration  will  get  your 
pullets  into  fully-developed,  early  laying  form  in  time 
for  heavy  September  to  January  production  when  egg 
prices  are  at  their  best.  See  your  nearest  Purina 
Dealer  for  Growena  or  Growing  Chow.  Both  con¬ 
tain  PUR-A-TENE — both  are  money  makers! 

PURINA  MILLS 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

^sTalic  Your  Picko-^ 


FEED  WITH  GRAIN 


Iet’s  go  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  On  a 
^  trip  to  the  West  Indies  I  landed  on 
the  Island  of  San  Salvador,  the  very  spot 
where  Columbus  first  set  foot  on  the 
New  World.  A  thousand  thoughts  filled 
my  mind.  I  tried  to  imagine  that  I  was 
Christopher  Columbus.  What  a  time  I  had 
with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  trying  to 
secure  their  backing.  How  those  angry 
waves  beat  on  my  little  ships,  the  Santa 
Maria,  the  Nina,  and  the  Pinta.  The 
mutiny  of  my  discouraged  men,  who  were 
determined  to  turn  back.  I  remembered 
my  log  written  in  1492; 

Sept.  22 — Today,  we  sailed  due  westward. 
Sept.  23 — Today,  we  sailed  due  westward. 
Sept.  24 — Today,  we  sailed  due  westward. 
Oct.  8 — Today,  we  sailed  due  westward. 
Oct.  9 — Today,  we  sailed  due  westward. 
Oct.  10 — Today,  we  sailed  due  westward. 
Oct.  II — Today,  we  sailed  due  westward. 
Oct.  12 — Land! 


COLUMBUS  didn’t  turn  back.  He  was  a 
Discoverer.  He  never  knew  that  the 
lands  he  touched  bordered  on  a  new  Conti¬ 
nent.  He  always  supposed  them  to  be 
portions  of  Asia.  But  he  did  know  that  he 
was  a  DISCOVERER. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

So  I  say  let’s  go  on  a  voyage  of  Discovery. 

All  of  us  have  some  powers  of  Colum¬ 
bus  within  us.  We  all  like  to  go  to  new 
places.  We  get  a  thrill  when  we  do  some¬ 
thing  that  no  one  has  thought  of  before. 
We  need  not  necessarily  be  skilled  mariners 
or  ingenious  inventors  to  make  discoveries. 
If  we  can  get  that  big  idea  of  “being  our  own 
selves  at  our  very  best”  then  we  can  release 
those  latent  powers  with.a  us  and  start  on 
a  voyage  of  discovery.  Of  course,  every 
step  of  the  way  will  be  filled  with  seemingly 
unsurmountable  obstacles.  We  may  need 
money.  Somewhere  there  must  be  a  good 
Queen  Isabella.  We  can’t  face  turbulent 
seas  without  our  Santa  Marias  and  Ninas 
and  Pintas  —  we  must  have  ships !  At 
every  turn  even  the  best  of  friends  will 
discourage  us — yes,  there  may  even  be 
MUTINY.  But  the  DISCOVERER  Sails 
On.  San  Salvador  is  reached.  A  New 
World  is  found. 


It’s  quite  the  custom  to  set  apart  certain 
weeks  for  specific  undertakings.  Why  not 
determinedly  say:  “Next  week  is  my 
DISCOVERY  WEEK.”  Search  your  mind 
for  some  problem  that  you  want  to  solve 
more  than  anything  else.  Then  open  your 
DISCOVERY  doors.  Tackle  it  in  a  definite 
way.  Say  to  yourself:  “What  do  I  need?” 

“Money” — then  find  your  Queen  Isabella 
“Ships” — build  your  Santa  Marias 
“Men” — choose  wisely  your  helpers 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

Now  if  this  Column  has  been  of  any 
help  to  you  I’d  like  for  you  to 
definitely  and  conscientiously  set  apart  one 
week  for  DISCOVERY.  Concentrate  your 
mind  through  that  whole  week  on  one  big 
objective.  Then  write  me  of  your  progress. 
Please  don’t  be  self-conscious  or  afraid 
that  I  shall  criticize.  You’ll  find  me  sympa¬ 
thetic  because  I’m  trying  to  discover  DIS¬ 
COVERERS.  If  I  can  start  only  a  very 
select  few  on  a  voyage  of  Discovery,  vl 
shall  be  well  repaid.  I’m  not  appealing  to 
the  masses,  or  the  sailors  in  the  crew.  I’m 
after  a  Columbus ! 


I  Dare  You  to  summon  your  inner  powers 
and  become  a  DISCOVERER.  Say 
to  yourself:  “I  am  Christopher  Columbus.” 
After  you  have  set  apart  a  DISCOVERY 
WEEK,  chalking  down  each  day  what  you 
have  done,  then  share  the  results  with  me, 

Wm.  H.  Danforth, 

Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  Offices 

898  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HOLSTEINS 

\U  from  our  accredited  and 

r  f  c  v/f  1 1 1  negative  herds  a  few 
young  females  heavy  with  calf  by  our 
best  bulls  at  real  bargain  prices.  An 
excellent  foundation  herd. 

High  class  young  bulls  $100.00  and  up. 

RIVER  MEADOW  FARMS 

MC  LAUKY  BROS. 

Portlandville  Ctsego  County  New  York 


XWO  BULLS 

S  mos.  old,  sired  by  Fetneo  Golden  Ormsby,  No.  641132. 
Dams,  3.75  and  3.83  Test. 

PRICE  OF  3.75  TEST  $75.00:  3.83  TEST  $100.00. 
These  are  nicely  marked  and  fine  individuals. 

Also  few  cows  in  production  and  few 
female  yearlings  by  same  sire. 

LOCUS  STOCK  FARM,  New  Berlin,  N.Y. 

Westlawn  1 1  O  LSTE I  N  S 
Farms  pj - - 

I  I  Union  Vailey  Model  Aaggit 
SEVERAL  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE. 

Westlawn  Farms,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y, 
W.  H.  HILL,  Owner.  HARRY  MACK,  Supt. 


Fanyan 

Farms 

offer 


Holstein 
Bull  Calf 


sired  by  our  herd  sire,  “Fanyan  King  of  the  Snows” 
whoso  dam  is  a  1138  Ib.  3.96%  sister  to.  and  whose 
sire,  “Aristocrat.”  is  a  famous  son  of  “Snow 
Countess.”  the  world’s  champion  long-time  producer 
carrying  an  average  test  for  her  10  lactations  of 
4.38%. 

Calf  born  January  23,  1936.  From  a  543.20  fat  dam, 
14583.2  milk,  3.7%  test,  that  qualified  for  305  day 
division,  class  B;  has  nine  paternal  A.  R.  0.  sisters, 
one  a  N.  Y.  State  leader  in  class  C.  Light  in  color, 
very  straight  top,  from  a  dam  with  excellent  type, 
carrying  a  perfect  udder.  A  wonderful  calf  to  raise  tor 
your  future  herd  sire.  Priced  at  $100. 


C.  C.  BENNETT  HOMER,  N.  Y. 


F’po'ven  Holstein  Sires 

SIR  DAYBREAK  PROSPECT  406700 
Segis  Pietertje  Prospect  and  Matador  Walker  breeding. 
PRINCE  REGINA  580271 
Carnation  Prince- Hazelwood-Sir  Inka  May  breeding. 

^Junior  Sire 

SIR  INKA  MAY  42nd  705137 
A  Sir  Inka  May-Matador  Segis  Ormsby  bull 
of  great  promise. 

KUTSCHBACH  &  SON  Sherburne,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE 

10  Registered  Holstein  Cows  and 
10  Registered  Holstein  Heifers  to  freshen  soon 
2  Holstein  Yearling  Bulls  T.  6.  and  Blood  Tested 
50  Tons  Hay,  Alfalfa  and  Timothy 

L.  J.  LOIMERGAN,  Homer,  M.V. 


The  First  14  Daughters  oS 
King  Bessie  Francy  Ormsby 

HAVE  AN  AVERAGE  TEST  OF  ALL  THE  MILK 
THEY  HAVE  PRODUCED  OF  3.80%. 

WE  HAVE  BULL  CALVES  FROM  RECORD 
DAMS  OF  THIS  BREEDING  FOR  SALE. 

MIDDLETON  FARMS 

Phone  Watertown  2841 J  BLACK  RIVER,  N.  Y. 


ELCO  DAIRY  FARMS 

HERD  ACCREDITED  AND  NEGATIVE 

Otter  November  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

Brother  to  All-American  1934  and  1935.  Dam  2  year 
old  A.R.  record  516.25  lbs.  butter  in  Class  B.  3.6%  test 

Price  $7S.OO 


Mrs.  M.  E.  Lind,  Grant  Ave.  City  Line,  Auburn,  N.Y. 


Evergreen  Farms 

Offers  Holstein  Bulls  with  75%  same  breeding  as  the 
world  champion  cow.  Carnation  0.  B.  King,  38,606 
milk,  1402  fat.  She  also  has  27  sisters  averaging 
iOOO  Ib.  fat.  The  most  reliable  breeding. 

HERD  ACCREDITED  —  BANGS  CERT. 

Boulds  &  Bartz  Nicholville,  IV.  Y. 


Cows  For  Sale 

T.B.  TESTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS. 
IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED. 

E.  C,  TALBOT 

Leonardsville,  New  York 


A  “white-face”  and  her  calf,  on  pasture  inspected  by  visitors  at  the  Second 
Annual  Beef  Cattle  Day  at  Cornell.  If  she  can  get  it,  a  cow  will  graze  120  to  ISO 
pounds  of  grass  a  day.  Pasture  has  been  improved  by  addition  of  superphosphate. 


Beef  Cattle  Day  at  Cornell 


RB.  HINMAN  has  a  way  of  inter- 
•  esting  beef  cattle  men.  A  year 
ago  he  arranged  the  first  beef  cattle 
day  at  the  college  at  Cornell  and  this 
year  duplicated  the  meeting  with  even 
better  success.  Sixty  breeders  drove 
from  all  parts  of  the  state  to  attend. 

Ably  seconded  by  Dr.  Morrison,  E. 
L.  Worthen  put  a  big  question  up  to 
the  men  who  are  classifying  northeast¬ 
ern  land.  His  contention  was  that  up 
to  date  land  has  been  classified  as  suit¬ 
able  for  reforestation  or  farming  on 
the  basis  of  past  history  and  that  in 
many  cases  past  history  showed  mis¬ 
management  and  use  for  wrong  pur¬ 
poses.  His  belief  is  that  in  classifying 
land  some  attention  should  be  given 
to  .future  possibilities.  Dr.  Morrison 
further  suggested  that  some  of  the 
money  now  being  used  by  government 
to  buy  and  reforest  land  should  be  di¬ 
verted  to  an  extensive  experiment  to 
determine  whether  or  not  beef  cattle 
or  sheep  could  be  raised  profitably  on 
class  2  land  —  that  is,  land  which  is  too 
steep  and  infertile  for  cultivating  but 
which  might  be  developed  into  excel¬ 
lent  pastures. 

Prof.  Johnstone-Wallace  talked  pas¬ 
tures.  He  said  it  was  fortunate  that 
New  York  farmers  did  not,  a  few  years 
ago,  accept  the  advice  of  beef  cattle  en¬ 
thusiasts  and  go  into  the  business 
wholesale.  With  the  kind  of  pastures 
common  at  that  time,  they  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  gone  into  bankruptcy.  A 
real  pasture  is  necessary  in  order  to 
grow  beef  cattle  cheaply. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  out  to  see 
some  of  these  pastures.  Poor  land 
treated  with  superphosphate  two  years 
ago  is  now  producing  204  pounds  of 
live  weight  of  steers  per  acre. 


April  Herd  Records 

Reaching  a  low  point  in  April  of  1933, 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associations 
of  New  York  have  increased  their  en¬ 
rollment  of  cows  nearly  20,000,  reach¬ 
ing  a  total  of  over  50,000  out  of  over 
2,300  herds. 

Although  few  were  able  to  turn  out 
to  pasture  during  the  month  of  April, 
the  promising  spring  seemed  to  put 
spirit  into  the  herds.  Butterfat  aver¬ 
ages  for  the  herds  ran  generally  high¬ 
er.  Frank  Potter  of  the  Unadilla  As¬ 
sociation  led  off  the  1-10  cow  group 
with  his  seven  registered  Jerseys.  In 
the  thirty  days  they  averag^  49.9 
pounds  of  fat  and  1162  pounds  of  milk. 


The  mixed  herd  of  Peter  Bertram  of 
Columbia  Association  led  the  middle 
class  with  an  average  of  49.5  pounds 
of  fat  and  1195  pounds  of  milk  from 
16  cows. 

Part  of  the  42  cow  herd  of  registered 
Holsteins  and  Guernseys  of  the  West 
Lawn  Farm,  Broome  No.  1,  were  milk¬ 
ed  three  times  a  day.  They  led  the 
26  cows-and-over  class  by  a  wide  mar¬ 
gin.  Out  of  1425  pounds  of  milk  they 
averaged  53.4  poimds  of  fat.  Nearest 
contender  was  Hamilton  Farm  No.  1 
of  Unadilla  Association,  whose  76  cow 
mixed  herd  averaged  1134  pounds  of 
milk  and  46.0  pounds  of  fat. 

One  cow,  42  days  fresh,  owned  by  H. 
H.  Stickles  of  Columbia  coimty,  outdid 
all  of  her  associates.  A  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  on  advanced  registery  test,  she 
produced  3060  pounds  of  milk  and 
104.9  pounds  of  fat  for  April.  This 
cow  is  seven  years  old.  She  promises 
to  make  an  enviable  A.R.  record. 


Ayrshire  Meeting  and  Sales 

Ayrshire  breeders  at  annual  meeting 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  elected  A.  H.  Try- 
on,  manager  of  Strathglass  Farm  at 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  as  president.  The 
report  showed  more  Ayrshires  trans¬ 
ferred  than  in  any  previous  year,  regi¬ 
strations  close  to  the  peak,  and  a  total 
of  3,702  members  in  the  association. 
Action  was  taken  to  permit  4-H  club 
members  and  high  school  vocational 
students  to  enroll  Ayrshires  in  the  herd 
test  without  cost. 

At  Strathglass-Strathaven  sale.  May 
16,  at  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  an  average 
of  $516.66  was  realized  for  12  bull 
calves.  Average  for  the  entire  sale  of 
51  animals  was  $332.55.  A.  W.  Feeser 
of  Westminster,  Md.,  and  E.  B.  Ash¬ 
ton  of  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  tied  for  honor 
of  topping  the  sale,  each  buying  a  bull 
calf  for  $925. 

New  England  Ayrshire  Sale,  held 
May  11  at  Wood  Ford  Farm,  Avon, 
Conn.,  averaged  $209.08  for  43  entries. 
High  cow  was  Brookview  Hazel, 
bought  by  Frank  Miller  of  Avon,  Conn., 
for  $425. 

Pennsylvania  Ayrshire  Sale,  May  14, 
at  Harrisburg,  brought  an  average  of 
$230.  Strathglass  Bardo’s  Dora,  con¬ 
signed  by  Mrs.  E.  R.  Fritsche,  of 
Douglassville,  Pa.,  topped  the  sale.  A. 
H.  Tryon  of  Port  Chester  paid  $600  for 
her.  Top  bull  was  Sycamore  Gray  De¬ 
light  and  went  to  Normandy  Farm, 
Norristown,  Pa.,  for  $500. 


Holsteins  and  Peonies 

If  interested  in  a  son  of  Winterthur  Donsepis  Bano 
Ideal  546752,  who  has  proved  so  good  in  the  herd 
analysis,  come  to  Clove  Valley  Stock  Farm  and 
look  the  herd  over  and  incidently  see  the  largest 
display  of  peonies  in  Dutchess  Co.  it  not  in  New 
York  State.  Herd  accredited  ten  years,  blood  tested 
since  1930.  For  records  see  May  issues. 

GORDON  S.  V.  ANDREWS  La  Grangeville,  N.  Y. 


Pine  Grove  Farms 

Guernseys 

We  have  sold  our  surplus  of  milk¬ 
ing  cows,  but  we  still  have  a  few 
bulls  from  one  month  to  breeding 
age  sired  by  a  son  of  Langwater 
Valor,  and  out  of  record  dams. 
Reasonable. 

R.  F.  D.  No.  5  Binghamton,  N,  Y. 


Forge  Hill  Guernseys 

Royal  Bell  Buoy  130305  A.  R. 

- -  our  senior  herd  sire  has  12  Dam- 

Daughter  pairs  with  official  records  His  12  daughters 
show  an  average  increase  over  dams  of  ONE  TON  of 
milk  and  100  Lb.  fat.  Bell  Buoy  hua  15  A.H.  daughters 
with  official  records  that  average  12,155  Lbs.  Milk  658 
Lbs.  fat;  ave.  test  5.41%,  only  two  of  mature  age. 

Why  not  select  a  son  or  grandson  of  this  outstanding 
sire  out  of  A.K.  dams?  We  offer  young  bull  calves  at 
attractive  prices.  Write  for  our  list. 


CHAS.  A.  SLATER,  Mgr. 

R.  D.  No.  2,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Approved  Bang  abortion 
free  Cert.  No.  47. 


Accredited  Herd 
No.  71102 


WALDORF’  F'ARMS 


Guernsey 


BULL  CALVES  FROM 
SON  OF 


OUR 


Bonrnedale  Rex  159247  and  from 
King’s  Advocator  126310, 

two  outstanding  sires. 

Accredited  —  OVER  100  HEAD  —  Blood-tested. 
Cliflord  E.  Greene.  Mgr.  NORTH  CHATHAM.  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS 

Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative. 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmers’  prices. 
Also  a  few  females.  Write  or  come  to  see  us. 

Tarbell  Farms  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

looking  for  Guemseys/ 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  DESIRABLE  GUERNSEYS. 
ALL  AGES,  OFFERED  FROM  ACCREDITED. 
NEGATIVE  HERDS. 

N.  Y.  STATE  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  CO-OP.,  Inc. 

305  Fayette  Park  Building 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 

MAPLE  LAME  FARMS 
Kingston,  IM.  Y. 

A.  H.  Chamfc  -s,  Owner.  T.  J.  DOYLE,  Mgr. 

~>  GUERNSEYS  <- 

ACCREDITED  NEGATIVE 

BULL  CALVES  FROM  WORTHY  A.  R.  COWS 
AT  A  PRICE  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY. 
Sired  by  one  of  the  greatest  bulls  of  the  breed, 
Saugerties  Africander  116932. 

Wychmere  Farm 

UERNSEYS 

Accredited  —  Negative 
YEARLING  BULL  FOR  SALE  . 
Butterfat  Breeding,  Dam  has  D.H.I.A.  rOCOTO 
11944  milk,  594.4  fat. 

ALSO  BULL  CALVES. 

Richard  Bauch,  Mgr.  ONTARIO,  N.  I* 

Accredited  -  May  Rose  Breeding  -  Negative 

GUERNSEYS 

Bred  to  produce  and  show  with  the  best.  We 
consigning  to  the  N.  Y.  State  sale  June  I  wo 
typey  heifers,  each  carrying  two  crosses  of  the 
Grand  Champion  Cow  N.  Y.  State  Fair  1935.  The 
dams  of  these  heifers  are  two  of  my  best  founda¬ 
tion  cows  with  records  of  645  and  650  fat. 

N.  OAKS,  Jr.  Oaks  Corners,  N.  Y. 

If  you  wish  to  improve  your  dairy 
with  better  cows  and  better  test, 
see  our 

Steuben  and  Alleghany  Cattle 

^Ve  have  them  for  you. 

I  Morris  Sherman  Bouckville,  N.  Y. 
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Finest  Lot  of  Bulls 
We  Ever  Raised 

To  the  Ayrshire  Breeder  who  is  looking 
to  improve  his  herd  by  using  a  high-class 
bull,  we  are  offering  as  fine  a  lot  of  bulls 
as  we  ever  raised  at  Ash  Grove. 

Come  and  look  these  bulls  over  or  write  as: 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Herd  Fnlly  Accredited  -  Negative  to  Blood  Test 


AYRSHIRES 

Can  Furnish  Registered  Ayrshire 
Cows.  Blood  tested. 

fl.  L.  Shelton  GuiHord,  H.  Y. 

Noblehurst  Farm 

LinwoOd,  N.  Y. 
REGISTERED 

Ayrshire  Cattle 

Offer  well  bred  heifers  and  bull  calves  from  good 
producing  cows  with  O.H.I.A.  records. 

BULL  CALF  8  MONTHS  OLD 

Dam  has  produced  in  274  days  of  1st  lactation 
351  lbs.  fat,  7651  lbs.  milk.  Sire  is  full  brother  to 
Lindy’s  Carlina,  winner  of  French  cups  at  two  and 
three  years  respectively.  Two  records  average  15390 
lbs.  milk  and  540  lbs.  fat. 

Two  pure  bred  yearling  heifers  and  one 
2  year  old  springer — not  registered. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

BULL  CALVES  SIRED  BY 
Glenn  Foerd  Nelstap 
OUT  OF  HIGH  PRODUCING  DAMS. 
Undefeated  Yearling  Rams  and  Ewes  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Winter  Fair,  Toronto,  Chicago  International 
in  1935. 


IROQUOIS  FARM 


COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


°“'‘Fa™  Ayrshires . . . 

We  are  now  offering  some  choice  cows  and  heifers 
at  $150  to  $175  each. 

One  hundred  head,  all  ages,  of  the  choicest  breed¬ 
ing.  Deep  milking  families. 

Two  choice  young  bulls  fit  for  service. 
FULLY  ACCREDITED  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

Guy  D,  Power  &  Son,  W.  Genesee  Rd.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

200  Ayrshires  to  pick  from 

You  want  an  Ayrshire  or  two. 

We  have  them. 

Folly  Quarters  Farm,  Ellicott  City,  Md. 

Aberdeen-Angus 

for  ottr 

ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

are  quality  cattle.  They  are  of  the 
most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the 
best  producing  blood  of  the  breed. 

Bulls  and  Females  Always  For  Sale. 

Andelot  Stock  Farms,  Inc. 

W-  Alan  McGregor,  lY gr.  Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 

Aberdeen-Angus 

Two,  one  year  old  registered  bulls. 

Wry  good  quality.  Well  developed.  Priced  reasonable. 

The  PEELLE  CO.,  Rock  Stream,  N.Y. 

Langston  Farm 

Herefords  of  Quality 

Have  for  sale  a  few  pure  bred  cows 
with  calves  at  side. 

LANGSTON  FARM.  Alden,  New  York. 


40  Registered  and  Grade 

Jersey  Holstein 

anH  ■  B  Cattle 


T.B.  and  blood  tested. 

J.  C.  Reagan  Tully,  N.  Y. 


For  Lease  or  Exchange-Jersey  Bull 

We  are  now  offering  our  Senior  Herd  Sire, 
FANCY  GAMBOGE  OF  ELMHURST, 
son  of  the  proven  sire  Gazelle's  Gamboge.  Dam’s 
record  11,449  lbs.  milk,  715  lbs.  fat  on  two  milkings. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

LudlowvUle,  -  -  New  York 

Fcr  Sale  cr  Exchange  fcr  Ccws 

2  Pure  Bred  Jersey  Bulls.  A  yearling.  Dam’s  record 
is  366  lbs.  butterfat.  Class  AAA  in  305  days  as 
2  yr.  old.  A  2  yr.  old  Dam’s  record  is  612  lbs. 
butterfat  and  over  12,300  lbs.  milk.  Both  are 
Island  Breeding,  Coronation,  Jim  &  Sybil.  Good 
type,  quiet  and  good  breeders. 

BLOOD  TESTED  AND  ACCREDITED  FOR  T.B. 

J.  K.  Keith  Phone  722F3  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Brown  Swiss 

Bred  for  Production  and  Type.  Accredited  and  blood 
tested.  3  fine  bulls-2  months,  1  and  2  years  old.  out 
of  a  proven  sire.  Dam  of  two  has  record  of  18.295  lbs. 
milk  and  674  lbs.  fat.  Write  for  details. 

CnDCQT  I7ADMQ  Webster,  Monroe 
rUKLOl  rAKmO  county.  New  York 


Dual  Purpcse 
Shcrthcrn  Bulls 

I  of  serviceable  age,  out  of 
cows  that  milk  8.000  to 
10,000  lbs.,  test  4.2%  to 
4.8%  butterfat.  With  W.  J.  BreW  &  SOHS, 
good  shorthorn  character 
and  colors. 


Bergen,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  spring  pigs,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs.  Service  boars  for  spring  breeding.  Why  not 
raise  the  best?  Costs  less  to  feed  a  good  hog  than 
a  scrub.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS 

BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 


Livestock  Sales  and  Events 

Guernseys 

June  17  Vermont  State  Guernsey  Sale.  Essex  Junc¬ 
tion,  Vt. 

Oct.  I  Massachusjtts  Sale.  Wellesley  Farms,  Mass. 
Oct.  2  Broadmeadows  Farm  Dispersal  Sale.  Way- 
land,  Mass. 

Oct.  3  Langwater  Sale.  North  Easton,  Mass. 

Oct.  5  Hilltop-Rockingham  Sale.  Suffleld,  Conn. 

Holsteins 

Nov.  16-18  U.  S.  National  Fall  Sale.  Waukesha.  Wis. 


Aug.  5 


Oct.  6 
Oct.  28 


June  9-11 

June  15-19 

Juno  17 

June  18 

June  16-19 

June  17-24 
June  27 


June  30 
July  26- 
Aug.  I 
July  28-31 
Aug.  6 

Aug.  11-14 

Aug.  24-27 

Aug.  26-27 

Sept.  6-12 
Sept.  20-26 
Oct.  10-18 
Nov.  10-14 

Nov.  11-19 


Ayrshires 

Finger  Lakes  Ayrshire  Club  Sale.  Cattle 
barns,  Cortland  Fair  Grounds,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 

Vermont  Ayrshire  Club  Sale. 
Allegany-Steuben  Sale.  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Events 

New  England  Institute  of  Cooperation.  Am¬ 
herst.  Mass. 

American  Institute  of  Cooperation.  Urbana, 
ill. 

Maine  Guernsey  Breeders’  Meeting.  Ward 
Farm.  Mt.  Vernon,  Me. 

Dairymen’s  League  Annual  Meeting.  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

19th  Annual  Poultry  Judging  School  at 
Cornell. 

National  4-H  Club  Camp,  Washington,  D.C. 
Field  day  and  picnic.  New  York  State  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club.  Farm  of  Ira  G.  Payne, 
East  Shodack,  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. 
Speakers,  Commissioner  Ten  Eyck.  George 
Sisson,  Jr.,  J.  D.  Brew. 

Adirondack  Ayrshire  Club  Field  Day. 

Farm  and  Home  Week.  Storrs,  Conn. 

Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Amherst,  Mass. 
New  York  State  Potato  Field  Day.  Hermit¬ 
age,  Wyoming  Co..  N.  Y. 

International  Apple  Association.  Hotel 
Statler,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  England  Grange  Lecturers’  Conference. 
Durham,  N.  Y. 

Northeastern  Poultry  Producers’  Council. 
Orono,  Me. 

New  York  State  Fair.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Eastern  States  Exposition.  Springfield,  Mass. 
National  Dairy  Show.  Dallas,  Texas. 

2nd  Annual  Poultry  Industries  Exposition. 
New  York  City. 

National  Grange.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


For  Sale 


PairPercheron  Mares 


WEIGHT  2900  LBS..  AGE  5  AND  9:  ALSO  GELD¬ 
ING  7  YR.,  WEIGHT  1300  LBS..  A  NICE  CHUNK. 
THESE  HORSES  ARE  SOUND,  GENTLE  AND 
ARE  WORKING  EVERY  DAY. 

P.  Henry  Flynn  R.  F.  D.  1  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 

H-O-R-S-E-S 

ARRIVED  MAY  9th 

with  the  best  load  of  horses  and 
mares  from  Canada  we  have  had 
this  year. 

Isaac  Matison,  Moravia,  N.Y. 

HORSES  for  Sale 

Arrived  April  26th  with  another  load 
of  those  good  Canadian  farm  horses. 

E.  B.  Williamson 


Phone  Cicero  73. 


Cicero,  N.  Y. 


Extra  Good  Quality 

Baled  Hay 

Harrison  J.  Wilcox  &  Son  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

Baled  Hay  and  Straw 

All  grades  mixed  hay  and  alfalfa.  De¬ 
livered  by  truck  or  carload.  Write  or 
telephone  your  needs. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


PURE  SXRAIIM 

Seed  Potatoes 

continuously  since  1889. 

Many  varieties.  Free  Price  List. 

ALDRIDGE  SONS 

Fishers,  New  York. 


RIVERDALE  FARMS  SEED  POTATOES 

CERTIFIED  PIONEER  RURALS 
X-89  STRAIN 

Combine  Russet  Rural  vigor  and  yield  with  Smoott 
Rural  Color  and  (sale)  Price. 

Selected  Smooth  and  Russet  Rtirals  from  certified  Seed. 
Upright  oats,  stiffest  straw  for  seed  insurance. 

Daniel  Dean  IMietiols,  M.  Y. 


Honey 


60  lbs.  white  extracted  $5.00, 
28  lbs.,  $2.50,  Amber  $4.20, 
Buckwheat  $4.20.  Not  prepaid. 
10  lbs.  white  extracted  postpaid 
$1.50.  Money-back  guarantee. 
Honey  is  the  real  health  sweet 


F.  W.  Lesser  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Contest  Winning  Barred  Rocks 

II 


1935  Official  Contest  Records  to  297  Big 
Eggs.  Early  feathering,  yellow  legged, 
big  birds. 


Seidel  -  Tancred 
Big  Type 


White  Leghorns 

All  matings  headed  by  males  purchased 
direct  from  W.  A.  Seidel  from  hens  laying 
240-282  chalk  white  eggs.  Large  egg  size 
proven  officially  by  our  own  contest  pens. 

ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD. 
Send  at  once  for  oar  descriptive  price  list. 

B.  F.  Kahler  &  Son 

Hnghesville  .  R.  D.  1  Pennsylvania 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  Bred  for  their  Early  Develop¬ 
ment.  and  Heavy  Production  of  Large  Eggs. 
BARRED  ROCKS  —  Heavy  layers  of  Large  Egg.s. 
Breeders  B.W.D.  tested.  Send  for  Circular. 

Seneca  Falls  R.  D.  2  Box  255  New  York 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red 

Hatching  Eggs 

B.W.D.  —  Clean  —  Prices  reasonable. 

Webster  Poultry  Farm 

Clark  St.  Road  R.  F.  D.  3  Auburn,  New  York 


Four  Week  Old 
Leghorn  Pullets 

Customers  report  very  satisfactory  lay  from  both 
Leghorn  and  R.  I.  Red  stock  this  past  cold  winter. 

The  Rogers  Farm,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  19fl 
"Tix  Stratn  Brtd  Jar  Largt  Vmjorm  White  Altesyi."'' 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested 

Our  past  literature  proves  that  we  have  pioneered 
the  method  of  breeding  from  strong  families  rather 
than  a  few  phenomenal  individuals.  Now  years 
ahead  on  longevity,  type  and  egg  quality.  Bred  24 
years  by  a  man  who  knows  leghorns  and  how  to 

(breed  them.  Get  this  advance  breeding  in  Clover- 
dale  Breeding  Stock.  Price  List  free. 

I  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

j  F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons  R.D.  1  Goitland,N.  Y. 


£^ERTIFIED  Leghorns 


BREEDING  UP  TO  355  EGGS. 
During  the  past  18  years  we  have  had  more 
birds  Certified  than  any  other  poultryman  in 
New  York  State. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


Send  for  Reduced 
Summer  Price  List 

Now  ready  for  mailing.  Reduced 
Summer  Prices  on  Eggs  —  270 
to  342  Egg  Sired. 

Highest  Leghorn  Pen 
ALL  U.  5.  CONTESTS 

in  1934.  Again  in  1935.  Official 
Average  298  Eggs;  306  Points, 
Storrs  Contest.  Official  Livabil¬ 
ity,  92.9%.  Highest  Breeding 
Quality  counts  big  in  Flock  Im¬ 
provement  and  Commercial  Layers. 

Write  for  New  Price  List,  Today 


New  Circular 
FREE 

How  to 
I  m  prove 
Breeding 
of  Your 
Flock 
Quickly  — 
Economically 

Free  Catalog 


Kauder's  Pedigreed  Leghorns,  Box106,  New  Paltz,N.Y. 


LARGE  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

BETTER  BUILT  BY  BALANCED  BREEDING 


HAXCHIIMG  EGGS 
Young  Breeding  Males  —  Pullets. 
Lgg  &  A.pple  F’arm 

JAMES  E.  RICE  &.  SONS, 
Trumansburg,  Box  A,  New  York 


Leghorns 


Hanson 

__  Strain 

Breeding  since  f926  with  foundation  stock  from 
Hanson’s  300  Double  Pedigree  Matings.  Paying 
Layers  —  Our  W.  N.  Y.  pen  last  year  averaged 
264  eggs  with  our  high  bird  319  eggs. 


A  ^  Psrmenters 
H6Q9  R.  f.  Reds 

Superior  foundation  Breeders  recently  added  from 
their  Double  Pedigree  Mating  Select  Group. 
Sire’s  dam’s  records  from  240-300  eggs. 

ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD. 

Send  for  1936  Circular. 

Box  G  SENECA  FALLS,  N.Y. 


RICHQUALITY 

Certified  Leghorns 

ELSTABL-ISHED  IN  1911 


WALLACE  H  RICH 


Largest  Certified  Flock 
in  New  York  State 
Real  production  poultry  —  write  us  your  needs. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  HOBART.  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed 


White  Leghorns 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 

Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

or  write  for  prices,  etc. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  BREEDING  COCKERELS 
AT  THIS  TIME. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 
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It  costs  less  to  own  a 


GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 

Refrigerator! 

G-E  SEALED-IN-STEEL 

THRIFT-UNIT 


now  gives  double  the  cold  and 
uses  even  less  current  than  ever! 

Research  keeps  General  Electric  years 
ahead — always.  The  first  G-E  Refrig¬ 
erator  introduced  the  first  sealed-in¬ 
steel  mechanism  —  and  has  held  an 
unparalled  record  for  dependable 
performance  at  low  cost  ever  since. 

Othe-s  are  now  following  General 
Electric’s  lead  but  G-E  has  manu¬ 
factured  more  hermetically  sealed 
mechanisms  than  all  other  "sealed” 
refrigerators  combined.  The  General 
Electric  THRIFT-UNIT  has  been 
proved  by  experience  and  is  the 
only  refrigerator  mechanism  with 

FORCED-FEED  LUBRICATION  AND  Oil  COOLING 

— exclusive  features  that  mean  quieter  operation,  longer  life  and 
lower  operating  cost.  Thrift -Unit  available  in  General  Electric 
Monitor  Top,  Flatop  and  Liftop  refrigerators. 


G-E  HI-SPEED  CALROD  HEATING  UNITS  MAKE 

General  Electric  RANGES 


FASTER  AND  CHEAPER! 

G-E  Calrod  cooking  units  have 
brought  amazing  speed  and  econo¬ 
my  to  modern  electric  cookery.  Cal¬ 
rod  units  cook  faster,  use  less  current 
and  are  hermetically  sealed,  making 
them  practically  indestructible. 
Among  the  dozen  Calrod-equipped 
G-E  Ranges  you  will  find  just  the 
right  size  and  type  for  your  kitchen. 


GET  HIGHER  PRICES  FOR  MILK  AND  CREAM  WITH 

General  Electric  MILK  COOLERS 


Control  bacteria,  get  all  the 
milk  and  cream  profits  coming 
to  you  by  installing  G-E  Milk 
Cooling  equipment.  It  quickly 
cools  milk  and  cream  down 
below  50°  and  keeps  it  there. 
Pays  for  itself  over  and  over  in 
money  saved  and  extra  profits 
earned.  Unmatched  for  depend¬ 
able  year-after-year  per  formance 
at  low  cost.  There’s  a  complete 
G-E  line  of  wet  storage,  dry  stor¬ 
age  and  bottle  storage  equip¬ 
ment  for  every  size  dairy  farm. 


Hamburg  Electric  Shop, 
Hamburg,  New  York. 

Andrews  Hardware  Company, 
Salamanca,  New  York. 

Ora  Pettit, 

Wilson,  New  York. 

Gowanda  Hardware  Co., 
Gowanda,  New  York. 

Turner  Radio  Shop, 

212  Liberty  St.,  Warren,  Pa. 


Frank  W.  Wolf,  Inc., 

Buffalo,  New  York. 

Avon  Electric  Corp., 

Avon,  New  York. 

Morris  Hardware  Corp., 

38  Main  Street,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Merow  Brothers, 

Little  Valley,  New  York. 

Floyd  F.  Smith, 

Lyndonville,  New  York. 


®  Courts  Catching  Up 
On  Resettlement 

Unconstitutional,  says  united 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  Dis- 
I  trict  of  Columbia,  is  Resettlement  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  settlement  near  Boimd 
Brook,  New  Jersey.  All  work  on  this 
I  project,  estimated  to  cost  6  million  dol- 
I  lars  and  to  settle  3,500  persons,  will  be 
I  stopped.  Much  of  that  which  has  been 
1  done  in  starting  it  will  be  wasted, 
i  Court  said  that  Congress  had  violated 
j  Constitution  by  delegating  excessive 
'  power  to  executive  department. 

!  Also  recently  adopted  by  United 
1  States  Senate  was  resolution  request¬ 
ing  Rexford  G.  Tugwell  to  report  ac¬ 
tivities  of  Resettlement  Administration 
and  effect  of  resettlement  upon  labor, 
taxation,  real  estate  values,  and  secur¬ 
ing  of  tenants. 

Speaking  on  this  investigation.  Sen¬ 
ator  W.  Warren  Barbour  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  said: 

“Resettlement  Administration’s  27 
Washington  offices  in  27  large  build¬ 
ings  and  its  13,000  employees,  none 
under  Civil  Service,  are  all  being  paid 
out  of  money  that  was  supposed  to  go 
to  unemployed.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
there  are  many  times  more  employees 
in  this  bureau  than  there  are  persons 
who  have  been  put  to  work  or  accom¬ 
modated  in  any  of  these  resettlement 
undertakings.’’ 

SLANT:  We  refer  you  to  Page  4  of 
the  May  9  issue  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  to  editorial  entitled  “Unsettled 
Resettlement,”  written  before  this  court 
decision. 

One  division  of  Resettlement  Admini¬ 
stration  —  that  of  Rehabilitation  —  is 
apparently  doing  something  to  help 
some  farmers  who  really  need  it,  but 
most  of  the  Resettlement  Administra¬ 
tion  schemes,  under  the  direction  of 
Administrator  Rexford  G.  Tugwell,  are 
absurd,  impractical,  and  highly  costly, 
and  the  courts  are  performing  a  real 
service  when  they  put  a  stop  to  this 
I  nonsense. 

•  Townsend  Plan 

Wotild  Hurt  Farmers 

IF  TOWNSEND  $200-per-month  plan 
ever  becomes  law,  farmer’s  pocket- 
book,  as  well  as  every  one  else’s,  will 
be  hit  by  imiversal  transaction  tax 
which  plan  calls  for.  Testifying  before 
House  Committee  investigating  Town¬ 
send  plan,  founder  Dr.  Townsend  ad¬ 
mitted  that  each  and  every  farmer  in 
United  States  would  have  to  be  licensed 
to  cover  everything  he  sells  from  a 
dozen'  of  eggs  to  a  bale  of  cotton.  Dr. 
Townsend  also  admitted  that  he  and 
his  helpers  have  neglected  to  mention 
this  fact  to  farmers  whose  support 
they  have  been  trying  to  get. 

True,  also,  said  the  doctor,  are  these 
facts : 

1.  Any  working  man  with  family 
and  income  of  $1500  a  year  would  have 
to  pay  taxes  in  order  that  a  60-year- 
older  with  an  income  of  $1500,  and  per¬ 
haps  no  family,  would  receive  $900  ad¬ 
ditional  (difference  between  $1500  and 
Townsend  Plan  guarantee  of  $2400  an¬ 
nually)  .  Doctdr  agreed  that  this  would 
build  up  a  vast  leisure  class  who  would 
live  off  earnings  of  younger  and  poorer 
people. 

2.  That  between  January  1,  1934, 
and  March  31,  1936,  he  got  in  salary 
and  expenses  $16,557,  besides  $32,500 
I  in  dividends  from  the  Townsend  Week¬ 


ly,  along  with  salary  and  expenses 
from  that. 

3.  That  he  and  his  brother  and  one 
other  man  control  the  Old  Age  Revolv¬ 
ing  Pension,  Ltd.,  and  said  that  if  all 
goes  well  the  Weekly  will  be  worth 
millions  and  that  none  of  Townsend 
Club  members  will  share  in  distribution 
of  its  profits. 

After  three  days  of  questioning  by 
Committee,  Dr.  Townsend  refused  to 
answer  any  more  questions  and  walked 
out,  announcing  that  he  would  not  re¬ 
turn  except  imder  arrest.  Contempt 
proceedings  against  him  have  been 
voted  by  the  House  271  to  41.  James 
R.  Sullivan,  counsel  for  House  Com¬ 
mittee,  states  that  “Dr.  Townsend  is 
aware  that  the  Committee  has  in 
its  possession  papers,  correspondence 
and  documents  so  conclusive  that 
it  will  have  such  damning  effects 
upon  him  and  his  associates  that  he 
dare  not  go  ahead  with  his  testimony. 
....  Evidence  will  show  that  Dr. 
Townsend  today  is  a  rich  man.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  many  persons 
who  were  formerly  in  favor  of  the 
Townsend  Plan,  have  quit  contributing 
to  its  support  because  of  the  “shocking” 
disclosures  brought  forth  in  the  sworn 
testimony  (before  House  Committee), 
revealing  evidences  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  and  broken  trusts,  and  the  quick 
fortunes  and  fat  commissions  made  by 
leaders. 


Political  Pot 


OUT  of  boiling  political  pot  during 
past  two  weeks  came  interesting 
developments.  Herbert  H.  Lehman, 
efficient,  high-charactered  governor  of 
New  York  State,  announced  he  would 
not  be  candidate  for  governor  again. 
This  was  body  blow  to  Roosevelt  Ad¬ 
ministration,  which  badly  needs  Gov¬ 
ernor  Lehman  to  keep  New  York  State 
Democratic.  Champion  vote-getter  is 
Governor  Lehman,  who  poled  a  major¬ 
ity  of  847,439  votes  in  1932  for  gover¬ 
nor,  leading  his  ticket  and  setting  all- 
time  high  on  governorship  vote. 

Said  Governor  in  making  announce¬ 
ment:  “I  feel  that  time  has  come 

when  I  may  ask  my  release  from  cares 
and  responsibilities  of  governorship.” 
Death  of  his  brother  and  feeling  on  part 
of  himself  and  his  family  that  they  are 
entitled  to  some  private  life  is  also 
cause  for  Governor’s  determination  to 
quit.  Pressure  is  being  brought  on  him 
to  reconsider  his  decision. 

SLANT:  Irrespective  of  political 

leanings,  many  will  agree  Governor 
Lehman  has  been  New  York’s  best  gov¬ 
ernor  in  many  years.  His  withdrawal 
gives  Republicans  real  chance  to  elect 
a  governor. 

Out  of  presidential  race  steps  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover  with  definite  announce¬ 
ment  that  he  will  not  be  candidate  for 
Republican  nomination.  “My  concern,’’ 
said  Mr.  Hoover,  “is  with  principles.’ 
This  Hoover  announcement,  coupled 
with  fact  that  Governor  Landon  of 
Kansas  has  had  some  success  in  many 
States  in  the  primary  vote,  gives  Lan- 
don’s  managers  hope  that  he  will  be 
nominated  on  early  ballot  at  Republi¬ 
can  National  Convention  at  Cleveland 
on  June  9.  Many  observers  believe, 
however,  that  there  is  plenty  of  chance 
yet  for  some  dark  horse  to  get  nomi¬ 
nation. 

In  New  Jersey  primary  Governor 
Harold  Hoffman  was  center  of  con¬ 
troversy  in  his  attempt  to  be  elected  a5 
delegate  to  National  Republican  Con¬ 
vention.  He  barely  won.  Time  was 
when  Governor  Hoffman  might  even 
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have  been  considered  as  presidential 
material.  Lost  were  his  political 
chances,  however,  when  he  injected 
himself  into  Lindbergh  case  and  tried 
to  save  Hauptmann,  the  kidnapper,  or 
postpone  his  execution. 

At  Democratic  National  Convention 
at  Philadelphia  on  June  23,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  President  Roosevelt  will 
be  re-nominated  on  first  ballot. 


®  Guffey  Coal  Act 
U  nconstitutional 


JUST  about  year  ago.  May  27,  1935, 
Supreme  Court  declared  NRA  un¬ 
constitutional.  Immediately  450,000 
soft  coal  miners  threatened  to  walk 
out.  To  prevent  this  and  to  stabilize 
conditions  in  soft  coal  industry  Guffey 
Coal  Act  was  jammed  through  Con¬ 
gress.  This  act  set  up  a  “little  NRA” 
for  soft  coal,  establishing  a  Coal  Com- 


THE  LAST  OF  A  LONG  LINE. 


— Klderman  in  The  Washington  Post. 


mission  to  fix  prices  and  help  regulate 
wage  and  hour  agreements.  Now,  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  just  ruled  Guffey  Act 
unconstitutional. 

Lawyers  told  members  of  Congress 
and  President  Roosevelt  repeatedly  at 
time  it  was  up  for  passage  that  Guffey 
Act  was  unconstitutional.  In  spite  of 
that  advice.  President  Roosevelt  wrote 
Congress;  “I  hope  your  committee 
will  not  permit  doubts  as  to  constitu¬ 
tionality,  however  reasonable,  to  block 
the  suggested  legislation.” 

This  decision  is  tenth  time  New  Deal 
legislation  has  been  before  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Of  the  ten. 
New  Deal  won  twice  and  lost  eight 
times. 

SLANT:  Not  much  of  a  batting  av¬ 
erage.  It  would  seem  to  be  obvious 
that  the  country  is  making  a  natural 
recovery  not  because  of  but  in  spite  of 
the  drastic  governmental  experiments 
that  are  constantly  going  haywire. 


M elting  Pot  Overworked 


■pROVIDED  in  United  States  Const 
tution  is  requirement  that  censr 
shall  be  taken  every  ten  years.  Firs 
one  in  1790  showed  a  little  less  than 
million  people  all  told.  Last  one,  i 
1930,  counted  122,775,000.  Some  ir 
between  years  showed; 

1810  .  7,239,881 

1830  .  12,866,020 

1850  . 23,191,876 

1870  . 38,558,371 

1890  .  62,947,714 

1910  .  91,972,266 

Next  official  census  will  not  be  unt 
40,  but  Census  Bureau  makes  an  est: 
hiate  every  five  years,  and  the  on 
made  last  year  on  July  1,  1935,  showe 
still  growing  in  numbers,  with  popr 
mtion  of  127,521,000  people. 

SLANT :  Greatest  mistake  this  coun 


try  ever  made  was  its  open  door  im¬ 
migration  policy,  which  let  in  every¬ 
body  and  everything  without  much  re¬ 
striction.  Some  of  America’s  best  citi¬ 
zens  are  recent  immigrants.  All  of  our 
ancestors  who  came  to  this  country 
were  immigrants.  But  many  of  our 
criminals,  and  many  of  those  on  re 
lief  because  they  cannot  or  won’t  work, 
are  first  or  second  generation  descend¬ 
ants  of  foreign  failures  who  came  to 
America  because  they  couldn’t  make  a 
success  anywhere  else.  A  selective  im¬ 
migration  policy  put  in  force  50  years 
ago,  which  would  have  given  us 
Europe’s  best  and  not  its  worst,  would 
have  made  a  vast  difference  in  the 
present  and  future  history  of  this 
country. 


®  Farm  Credit  News 


Results  of  Three  Years  Work 

May  27  marked  end  of  third  year  for 
Farm  Credit  Administration  as  super¬ 
visory  agency  for  federal  farm  loan 
activities,  old  and  new.  During  that 
time  about  half  of  the  farmers  who  had 
mortgages  applied  for  loans ;  over 
27,000  loans  were  made  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  aver¬ 
aging  about  $2500  each. 

Result;  Farmers’  interest  charges 
were  materially  reduced,  debts  adjust¬ 
ed  downward  through  compromise  on 
basis  of  cash  payments  to  creditors, 
farmers’  debt  burden  refinanced  on 
long-term  amortized  loans. 

New  features  started  in  the  three- 
year  period  include  production  credit 
system  for  short-term  loans,  and  banks 
to  finance  farmers’  cooperatives.  Start¬ 
ing  from  scratch,  these  two  groups 
made  loans  amounting  to  33  million 
in  Northeast  alone. 

Emergency  phases  of  farm  credit 
activities  are  receding  as  depression 
passes,  while  cooperative  units  includ¬ 
ing  Federal  land  bank  and  production 
credit  associations  are  moving  ahead. 
Both  land  banks  and  Intermediate 
credit  banks  are  now  obtaining  lend¬ 
ing  capital  from  private  investors  at 
lowest  rates  in  their  entire  history. 


Farm  Income  Growing 


First  four  months  of  1936  sets  a 
six-year  record  for  farmers’  in¬ 
come.  Cash  income  from  sale  of  prod¬ 
ucts  plus  government  benefit  payments 
reached  $2,079,000,000  during  first  third 
of  this  year,  as  compared  with  $1,970,- 
000,000  a  year  ago.  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  says  that  income 
for  rest  of  year  will  depend  on  new 
crop  yields,  but  it  is  probable  that  if 
industrial  activity  is  maintained  at 
levels  now  in  prospect,  income  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  exceed  that  of  year  ago. 


Italy  Triumphant 


So  FAR  nobody  is  making  any  effort 
to  take  the  Ethiopian  bone  away 
from  Italy.  All  British  warships  in 
Mediterranean,  except  four,  have  been 
called  home,  something  Mussolini  has 
been  wanting  to  happen  for  quite  a 
while.  In  Ethiopia,  Italians  are  busy 
making  themselves  at  home  and  mop¬ 
ping  up.  Reports  are  that  batches  of 
Ethiopians  who  resisted  the  Italians,  or 
looted  Addis  Ababa,  have  been  shot. 

Italy  is  beginning  her  task  of  colon¬ 
izing  and  exploiting  Ethiopia  by  con¬ 
structing  a  network  of  modern  high¬ 
ways.  Pioneer  Italian  colonists  who 
are  to  open  the  way  for  others  later 
will  be  soldiers  and  workers  who  came 
with  the  army.  At  least  150,000  of 
them  are  expected  to  apply  for  allot¬ 
ments  of  land.  Intention  is  to  give 
each  family  of  settlers  there  a  plot  of 


ground,  necessary  tools  and  cash  to 
tide  them  over  first  hard  years. 

•  Finland  in  New 
Trade  Treaty 

JUST  completed  is  14th  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  between  United 
States  and  other  countries.  Latest  one 
is  with  Finland.  It  is  of  special  inter¬ 
est  to  American  farmers  because  un¬ 
der  this  new  agreement  Finland  has 
granted  material  tariff  reductions  on 
lard;  fresh,  dried,  and  preserved  fruits, 
including  apples;  and  canned  aspara¬ 
gus,  and  has  agreed  to  continue  to  ad¬ 
mit  raw  cotton  duty  free.  Reductions 
range  from  20  to  75  per  cent  of  present 
rates.  Also  reduced  by  Finland  is  tariff 
on  American  automobiles  and  tires. 

Trade  with  Finland  amounted  to  40 
million  dollars  in  1929,  dropped  to  12 
million  in  1934,  upped  to  21  million  in 
1935,  and  the  new  agreement  will  no 
doubt  put  it  back  nearly  to  1929  status. 


Boy  Scouts  March  On 


JUST  concluded  at  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey,  is  annual  meeting  of  Na¬ 
tional  Coimcil  of  Boy  Scouts  of  Am¬ 
erica.  Here  were  gathered  some  of 
Nation’s  greatest  professional  and  busi¬ 
ness  men,  forgetting  all  their  own  in¬ 
terests  to  concentrate  on  how  to  make 
this  grand  organization  of  boys  of  even 
more  service  in  future  than  it  has  been 
in  past.  Total  Boy  Scout  membership, 
including  boys  themselves  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  who  give  personal  time  to 
Boy  Scout  leadership,  is  close  to  one 
and  a  half  million. 

SLANT:  It  would  be  difficult  to 
name  an  organization  or  institution 
that  is  doing  more  for  America’s  young 


manhood  than  is  Boy  Scouts  of  Am¬ 
erica.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a  boy 
to  live  in  town  or  city  to  get  benefits 
of  scouting.  Rural  scouting  is  special 
division  of  Boy  Scouts  of  America  or¬ 
ganized  to  fill  needs  of  country  boys 
who  find  it  difficult  to  belong  to  troop 
located  in  distant  village  or  city.  Full 
information  about  how  to  belong  to  a 
troop  or  to  be  a  rural  scout  can  be  had 
by  writing  O.  H.  Benson,  National  Di¬ 
rector  of  Rural  Scouting,  2  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 


Good  Books  to  Read 


The  Heritage  of  the  Bounty,  Harry  L.  Shapiro 

Dr.  Shapiro  journeyed  to  Pitcairn 
Island  to  find  out  what  had  happened  to 
the  British  tars  and  their  Tahitian  maid¬ 
ens.  The  book  develops  many  surprises, 
and  is  a  human,  sympathetic  tale. — Simon 
&  Schuster,  New  York,  $3. 

Nantucket:  The  Far-Away  Island, 

William  Oliver  Stevens 

Delightfully  illustrated,  friendly,  and 
intimate  picture  of  history  and  life  on  an 
island  which,  despite  encroachments  of 
modern  civilization,  haa  kept  something 
of  its  own  quaint  individuality.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Stevens,  in  a  day  of  Rural  Re¬ 
settlement  and  Slum  Clearance,  Nan¬ 
tucket  rules  unchanged  as  ‘‘the  queen”  ' 
of  American  villages.— Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  $3. 


Good  Movies  to  See 


Show  Boat 

Starring  Irene  Dunne  as  Magnolia,  with 
Allan  Jones  as  Gaylord  Ravenal,  river 
gambler  and  amateur  actor  who  marries 
Magnolia  and  deserts  her  in  Chicago. 
Charles  Winninger  plays  the  part  of 
Cap’n  Andy  Hawkes.  Grand  entertain¬ 
ment  for  the  whole  family. 

The  Farmer  in  the  Dell 

An  all-audience  comedy  concerning  an 
Iowan  farm  family  transplanted  to  Holly¬ 
wood.  Fred  Stone  plays  the  husband  and 
Jean  Parker  the  daughter  for  whom 
mother  has  screen  ambitions. 


Glenwood  Road  Branch 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

June  I,  1936. 

“Here  in  the  make-up  room” 

YEAH,  we  milk  drivers  keep  books,  all  right !  The  245  fami¬ 
lies  on  your  route  order  milk  or  cream,  maybe  both.  Cheese  one 
day,  butter  another.  Different  sizes.  Different  prices.  You  got 
to  keep  books,  and  you  got  to  be  right. 

When  I  started  out  from  the  branch  office  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
a.  m.  the  load  in  my  wagon  was  checked  against  my  book,  I 
signed  for  it  and  have  to  account  for  it. 

At  eight  my  deliveries  were  all  made  and  I  had  some  break¬ 
fast.  Then  T  went  back  to  collect  from  the  customers,  pick  up 
empty  bottles  and  get  extra  orders  for  to-morrow.  Got  some 
new  folks  for  customers,  too.  They  just  moved  down  from  the 
country  and  know  about  Borden’s  because  they  used  to  sell 
to  us. 

Here  I  am  in  the  make-up  room  and  my  increased  sales  are 
marked  up  on  the  point  board  in  back  of  me.  T’m  glad  I  keep 
books  because  my  book  shows  I  made  a  bigger  increase  this 
last  month  than  was  made 
on  any  of  the  other  171 
routes  we  have  in  this 
branch.  That  wins  the 
branch  sales  contest  for  me 
and  so  I  get  a  trip  around 
the  different  kinds  of.  Bor¬ 
den  plants. 

I’ll  be  telling  you  about  the 
Arcade  plant  first.  They  tell 
me  that’s  the  plant  so  much 
Borden  cream  comes  from. 

faoav 


(350)  1 2 
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These 

FEATURES 

Made  Them 

FAMOUS! 

Unadilla  door  and  door-front 
construction  is  a  whole  bag  of 
patented  features.  Tighten  and 
loosen  hoops;  open  and  close 
up  doors  and  shove  out  silage 
at  door  level;  walk  up  and  down 
with  ease  and  safety.  Write  at 
once  for  Unadilla  Catalog,  low 
prices  and  name  of  nearestagent. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


EASY 
D00R«^ 
FRONT 
lADDEM... 


vei=i4/ei_ 

O  W  E.  R  E  D 

UAVERLY 


$169.00  and  Up 

The  Servel  Kerosene  refrigerator 

ELECTROLUX 

Write  for  prices  and  details 

HAVERLY  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc. 

East  Syracuse,  New  York. 


GOOD  NEWS.. 
GOOD  MUSIC.. 


No  more  threshing  gang  drudgery  for 
Mother  ...  Lower  harvesting  costs  for 
Dad  ...  with  the  Allis-Chalmers  All-Crop 
Harvester-Successor  to  the  Binder. 

LISTEN  TO: 


station  WFBL,  Syracuse,  Mon.,Wed.,Fri.,  12:45-  1:00  P.M. 
Station  WHP,  Harrisburg,  Mon., Wed., Fri.,  12:15-12:30  P.M. 
Station  WLS,  Chicago,  Mon.,Wed.,Fri.,  6:15- 6:30  A.M. 


1  ALLIS- CHALMERS  1 

1  •  TRACTOR  OIVISION-MILWAUKEE.  U.  S.  A.  ■ 

SILl 

0 

or 

D 

1BEI 

Genuine  White  Pine 

I  ^  from  stump  to  you 

Ask  / 
LIBERAL 

GRIFFIN  LUh 

catd-ogue  and  prices. 
ISCOUNT  TO  AGENTS. 

ft  CO.,  Box  B,  Hudson  Falls, N.Y. 

They  cost  so  little,  compared  with  pipe  line 
machines,  that  hand  milking  doesn’t  pay.  Spe¬ 
cial  low-cost  model  for  small  herds  (8  to  15 
cows).  No  valves;  visible  milking.  Hand,  elec¬ 
tric,  or  gasoline  motor.  Dairymen  agents 
(nsers  only)  wanted  for  connty  territories;  lib¬ 
eral  disconnt.  Act  now  before  prices  advance. 


PIONEER  MFG.  CO..  DEPT.BB66,  VVEST  ALLIS,  Wis. 


FREE  box  cigars  and  pipe  with  5  lbs.  guaranteed 
chewing,  smoking  or  cigarette  tobacco  $1.00,  ten  $1.75. 
Pay  when  received.  RIVES  TOBACCO  CO.,  Sedaira,  Ky. 


$10,000 

ACaDENT  and  SICKNESS 


For  GT  0  Dues  or 

Only  W  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 


NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight. 
Many  unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Week¬ 
ly  benefits,  pays  doctor  and  hospital  bills. 
Covers  Automobile,  Travel,  Pedestrian  and 
many  common  accidents.  Covers  many  com¬ 
mon  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice, 
cancer,  lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  _  Largest 
and  oldest  exclusive  Health  and  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Company.  Don’t  delay,  you  may  be 
next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 

NorthAmerican  Accident  Insurance  Co. 


E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t,,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Name 


P.  O. 


State 


Paul 


Notes  from 

WORK’S  Garden 


Mammoth-podded  Extra  Early 
(such  a  name)  have  been  in  bloom 
since  the  22d  of  May.  Little  Marvel 
is  not  yet  out  ( 5/25 ) .  But  Bill  Stev¬ 
ens  in  Forest  Home 
has  me  shaded.  He 
has  a  big  row  of 
bushy  plants,  Grad- 
us,  sowed  the  day 
after  St.  Patrick’s, 
that  look  as  if  they 
would  make  a 
whole  peck  of  pods 
pretty  soon.  It 
takes  about  three 
weeks  from  bloom 
to  pod,  ready  to 
shell  into  the  pot. 

Brought  in  a  nice 
fluffy  head  of  Simp¬ 
son  lettuce  this 
morning,  non- 
heading  but  very 
tender.  Plants  were 
set  out  mid-April. 
Radishes  sowed  outdoors  will  be  ready 
before  the  month-end  and  beet  greens 
will  be  ready  soon  after.  Transplant¬ 
ed  beets  are  beginning  to  button  up. 

Sure,  it’s  worth  it,  to  try  for  early 
vegetables.  Most  of  us  do  not  buy 
many  even  if  they  are  in  the  stores, 
and  we  need  them  as  many  months  as 
we  can  have  them. 

Again,  there  is  no  manufacturer  or 
middleman  between  garden  and  table, 
and  no  half  acre  on  the  farm  yields 
more  actual  living  in  return  for  the 
effort.  And  many  think  it  is  fun  even 
if  outdoor  doings  offer  no  novelty  to  a 
farmer. 

*  *  * 


comes  before  roguing.  Selection  is 
picking  out  the  few  best  from  many. 
Roguing  is  picking  out  the  few  that 
may  be  off  type  from  many. 

Bug  Battle  Begins  Early 

That  horn-worm  rampant  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  well  represents  the  ravaging  terror 
that  insects  bring  to  the  garden.  Which 
way  is  he  going,  incidentally,  east  or 
west  ? 

Really,  though,  the  hornworm  is  not 
so  bad  as  he  looks,  while  the  cabbage 
maggot  is  far  worse,  in  fact  the  last- 
named  enemy  does  not  look  much.  The 
fly  does  not  stay  long  when  you  come 
near  and  the  eggs  are  very  small. 
When  the  larva  or  maggot  emerges,  he 
ducks  for  cover  and  travels  down  the 
stem  as  soon  as  he  is  hatched.  But 
he  does  his  deadly  work  just  the  same. 

Screening  was  our  first  control  for 
cabbage  maggots  in  seed  bed.  Then 
came  corrosive  sublimate.  Now  it  is 
calomel.  So  ask  the  county  ag«^nt  for 


a  service  letter  or  look  it  up  in  Cornell 
Extension  206,  “Control  of  Diseases  and 
Insects  Affecting  Vegetable  Crops.” 
The  same  goes  for  the  rest  of  the 
enemies. 

As  for  the  hornworm,  he  eats  foliage 
in  about  the  same  way  as  the  tent 
caterpillar  but  there  are  not  so  many 
of  him  and  he  usually  betrays  his  pres¬ 
ence  by  the  skeletonized  leaves  which 
he  leaves  behind.  One  can  find  him 
easily  and  physical  violence  is  the  best 
way  to  slay  him  —  dash  him  upon  the 
ground  or  compress  him  with  the  sole 
of  the  shoe.  Rym  Berry  could  write 
a  story  about  the  insect  control  meth¬ 
ods  of  our  fathers  —  and  us.  You  re¬ 
member  the  dollar  mail  order  formula 
for  any  garden  insect  — •  “Place  him 
carefully  between  two  stones  and  press 
firmly.” 

Now  that  melons  and  squash  and  cu¬ 
cumbers  are  just  coming  along,  we  need 
to  watch  the  striped  cucumber  beetle. 
He  not  only  eats  the  plants  but  he  car¬ 
ries  disease,  particularly  the  bacterial 
wilt.  A  poimd  of  calcium  arsenate  to 
fifteen  pounds  of  dusting  gypsum  is  a 
good  medicine  for  him.  Begin  early 
and  do  it  once  a  week.  How  many 
leaves  he  eats  is  no  measure  of  how 
many  bacteria  he  brings,  so  the  job 
should  be  done  faithfully.  Another 
dose  is  a  four  per  cent  nicotine  lime 
dust,  especially  after  the  first  applica¬ 
tion  or  two.  This  is  more  of  a  killer, 
but  the  air  should  be  up  to  70°  F,  foli¬ 
age  should  be  dry  and  a  hood  over  the 
hill  is  a  good  device  to  confine  the  dust 
for  a  few  seconds  after  the  puflf. 


Roguing  Beans 

Most  people  have  little  idea  what 
care  is  behind  the  seeds  that  we  buy 
for  our  gardens  —  if  it  is  good  seed. 

Here  is  a  roguing  crew  searching  a 
planting  of  stock  seed  of  beans  for 
every  plant  that  is  off  type.  See  the 
discarded  vines  that  the  workers  are 


— Courtesy  Ferry-Morse  Institute. 

carrying  off.  The  stick  is  like  a 
crochet  hook  and  they  lift  the  vines  so 
they  can  see  the  pods.  They  can  tell 
stringy  pods  without  breaking  them, 
believe  it  or  not. 

After  seed  from  this  crop  is  har¬ 
vested  it  will  go  west  to  big  areas  in 
irrigated  territory  where  disease  does 
not  bother  and  where  growing  and  cur¬ 
ing  conditions  are  good.  If  roguing  of 
stock  seed  is  well  done,  there  will  be 
very  few  off  plants  in  your  garden. 

This  field  was  likely  planted  from 
seed  from  selected  plants.  That  stage 


at  Low  Price 


A  “lucky”  purchase  of  excellent  silo  lum¬ 
ber —  only  enough  for  about  lOO  LeRoy 
Wood  Stave  Silos  —  enables  us  to  offer 
real  bargains  while  they  last. 

This  is  a  genuine  offer  —  not  a  bait.  If 
you  write  at  once,  you’re  sure  to  be  in 
time.  State  approx,  size.  Prices  and  full 
particulars  by  return  mail. 

Other  types  of  silos  at  Regular  Prices. 


RiB'StONE  CorpcTiiation 


LeRoy,  N.y 


Crainelox  — Rebuild  that  weak¬ 
ened,  leaning,  wood  stave  silo 
with  patented  Crainelox  Contin¬ 
uous  Covering.  Make  it  a  famous 
Craine  Triple  Wall— a  stronger, 
better  silage  maker  than  ever, 
at  34  the  cost  of  a  new  silo ! 

^^rite  CRAINE  Inc., 

39  Pine  St.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  SILOS 


WOOL  WANTED,  WOOL-  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  for  tuice-s. 

B.  CONOVER.  LEBANON,  NEW  JERSEY. 


fllTAR  ANTFFn-  Chewing,  Smoking  or  Cigarette 
VJurxivrlll  1  LiXjl./ .  Tobacco.  Five  pounds  $1.00. 

Ten  $1.75.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  box  cigars  Free. 

Carlton  Tobacco  Company  -  ke^n't^ucTv. 


Time  Well  Spent 

Time  taken  to  read  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent— for  there  is  no 
better  way  to  keep  well  in¬ 
formed  on  new  things  on  the 
market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get 
what  you  want.  When  you 
answer  an  “ad,”  be  sure  to 
mention  the  name  of  j 

American 

^gricumurist 


CATTLE 


-SHORXHORNS- 


THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e.,  produce  prime  beef  and 
an  abundance  of  milk. 

Beet  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
Quality  beef.  ,  . 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  i%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef.  . 

Polled  Shorthorns  nave  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  MllMng,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  I", 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS' ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


SELL  JERSEY  MILK 

under  the 

Creamline  Trade-Mark 

If  you  are  selling  Jersey  milk,  use 
of  the  Jersey  Creamline  trade-mark 
will  help  you  to  increase  your 
profits.  Write  for  rules  and  re^iu- 
lations  and  learn  how  to  qualify  as 
a  user  of  this  trade-mark. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324-G  West  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  i- 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


ENESEE  COUNTY,  20  COW  DAIRY  ^ND  CR 
ARM.  Near  Corfu  on  Bt.  No.  33.  till- 

3nient.  144  acre.s,  100  productive,  easily 
ge,  fine  for  alfalfa  and  cash  crops.  o4  furnace, 

asture,  remaining  woods.  Good  7  room  ft, 

[ftotricitv  72  ft.  bam,  20  cow  concrete  stable,  ojt 
ay  barn,  sUo.  milJs  house.  $6,000.  Write 

artlcularly  favorable  to  owners  of  stock  and  too  . 

ederal  Land  Bank,  Springfield,  Mass. 
'ann  Catalog,  800  Bargains,  W^eFreeC^. 

TROUT  AGENCY,  255- R  4th  Ave.,  New  York 

fhen  writing  advertisers  be  sut®  **'* 

it  In  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Dairy  is  tn® 

'  L.F-  Summer 
dry  feed  (without 

0^.,Fat(immu- 

will  be  glad  t  _ 


ONE  HUNDRED  leading  dairymen  of  the  New  York^ 
Milk  Shed  were  asked,  “Do  you  feed  grain  to 
your  cows  during  the  pasture  season?”  Seventy-two 
out  of  the  100  replied  to  the  question.  Of  these  72— 

69  feed  grain  with  pasture 
2  feed  grain,  silage,  hay,  but  no  pasture 
1  feeds  no  grain  while  pasture  is  good 

Typical  answers  were:  “Yes,  I  cannot  afford  not  to 
feed  grain.”  “Yes.  We  find  it  impossible  to  keep  up 
production  without  some  grain.”  A  summary  of  the  72 
replies  brings  out  the  following  points: 

1.  They  all  find  it  necessary  to  feed  some  grain  on 
pasture  to  maintain  the  milk  yield  and  keep  cows  in 
condition. 

2.  They  feed  grain  to  fall  freshening  cows  even 
when  dry  to  have  them  in  good  flesh  at  freshening. 

3.  They  feed  one  pound  of  grain  for  each  three  to  six 
pounds  of  milk,  depending  on  the  individual  cow’s 
production,  quality  of  pasture,  butterfat  test,  etc.,  the 
average  being  one-third  to  one-half  ton  per  cow  for  the 
entire  summer  season — June  through  September. 

Good  pasture  will  save  on  the  grain  bill,  but  good 
cows  need  some  grain  to  maintain  flesh  and  condition 
and  keep  up  production  even  when  on  the  best  pasture. 
G.L.F.  offers  a  full  line  of  dairy  feeds,  high  in  total 
digestible  nutrients,  with  varying  amounts  of  protein  ta 
meet  different  conditions.  Pick  the  one  that  meets 
your  own  needs,  and  feed  it  with  pasture  all  summer^ 

It  will  pay  you. 


COOP.  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
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The  Right  Wiring  System  Now 

Will  Save  You  Money 

Later 

When  you  wire  your  home  and 
farm,  allow  for  the  additional 
electrical  servants  you  are  sure 
to  want  in  the  future.  This 
means  using  larger  wire  in 
some  places  and  more  outlets 
in  the  walls  and  baseboards. 
Switches  near  doors  are  a  great 
convenience.  Remember,  it 
costs  far  less  to  do  a  good  job 
at  the  start  than  it  will  later.  So 
provide  for  your  future  re¬ 
quirements  now.  Many  of  our 
farm  customers  are  now  glad 
they  followed  our  advice. 

Our  reduced  line  extension  rates  bring  you  electricity  at  a  cost 
nearly  50  per  cent  less.  Phone,  call  or  write  our  nearest  office 
for  information. 

New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas  Corporation 
Empire  Gas  &  Electric  Company 
Elmira  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Corporation 
New  York  Central  Electric  Corporation 


TKERE5  A  COOL  PROPiT  IN 

Cool  milk,  doss  I  aren't  You 
(JlAO  we  oot  an  electric 
Milk  cooler!  (TrT 


REDDY  KILOWATT  AND  HIS  FRIENDS 


I 


NIAGARA.  LOCKPORT  &  ONTARIO  POWER  CO. 

NIAGARA  HUDSON 


The  other  day  a  county  soil  conser¬ 
vation  agent  came  in  and  asked 
me  to  explain  why  only  about  50  of 
3,500  farmers  in  his  county  had  sign¬ 
ed  up  under  soil  conservation  program. 

“St.  Lawrence  has  a  thousand  sign¬ 
ed  up  and  we  have  only  50,’’  he  said.  I 
am  not  mentioning  the  county,  except 
that  it  is  in  Western  New  York.  Some¬ 
what  similar  conditions  exist  in  some 
other  counties.  In  the  county  in  ques¬ 
tion  the  agent  figured  about  1,000 
farmers  ought  to  sign  for  about  $100,- 
000  available. 

Probably  more  of  them  will  sign — 
there  may  be  a  rush  if  a  closing  date 
is  set  for  filing  work  sheets. 

One  Farm  Bureau  director  is  carry¬ 
ing  out  some  soil-improving  practices. 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  signed  and  he 
said  no — that  he  did  not  think  he 
would  bother. 

Principle  or  Indifference? 

I  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
telling  any  farmer  what  to  do  about 
the  matter.  Some  farmers  have  told  me 
they  do  not  favor  the  principle  of  gov¬ 
ernment  subsidy,  etc.  Others  say  pres¬ 
ent  plan,  like  former  AAA,  is  all 
wrong.  Others  tell  me  that  because 
government  is  offering  what  amounts 
to  donations  of  cash,  many  farmers  are 
suspicious;  they  either  do  not  believe 
the  cash  actually  is  going  to  be  handed 
out  or  they  think  there  may  be  strings 
attached  to  it. 

Against  this,  the  agents  and  com¬ 
mittees  in  charge  mge  farmers  to  fill 
out  work  sheets — without  obligation — 
so  that  if  later  they  decide  they  wish 
to  take  advantage  of  government’s  of¬ 
fer,  they  will  be  eligible  to  receive  pay¬ 
ments.  That  does  not  sound  like  a  bad 
idea. 

*  *  * 

Rural  Life  Simday 
Raymond  Cooper,  master  of  the 
State  Grange,  and  Herbert  P.  King, 
president  of  the  State  Farm  Bureau 
were  among  farm  leaders  participating 
in  Rural  Life  Sunday  services  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York  communities,  marking 
close  of  Apple  Blossom  Festival.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  Webster  J.  Birdsall,  director 
of  State  Bureau  of  Markets,  speaking 
in  Parma  Baptist  Church,  made  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  is  being  received  with  in¬ 
terest. 

“Apple  orchards,  arrayed  in  their 
blossoms  of  perfumed  beauty,  carry 
the  message  of  divine  inspiration  and 
make  a  true  appeal  to  our  reUgious 
instincts,’’  he  said,  in  suggesting  that 
next  year’s  blossom  festival  conclude 
with  a  mass  Sunday  service  in  an  or¬ 
chard. 

*  *  * 

Summer  Fruit  Tours 

While  plans  have  not  yet  been  made 
for  summer  meeting  of  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  it  be  held  in  Orleans  Coimty,  to  be 
followed  by  a  tour  concluding  at  the 
eastern  summer  meeting  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley. 

Some  of  the  Farm  Bureaus  upstate 
are  considering  tour  plans  and  it  is 
likely  they  will  be  co-ordinated  and  an¬ 
nounced  soon.  At  summer  meeting, 
Hort.  Society  will  hear  a  report  of  its 
committee  on  new  plans  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  for  next  year’s  winter  meeting. 


New  Soil  Building  Practices 

The  state  Son  conservation  Com¬ 
mittee  has  recommended  and  Sec¬ 
retary  Wallace  has  O.K.’d  a  number 
of  additional  approved  soil  building 
practices.  The  original  list  of  approv¬ 
ed  practices  was  printed  on  page  18  of 
the  May  9  issue.  You  will  remember 
that  each  farmer  who  participated  in 
the  soil  conservation  program  gets  a 
soil  building  allowance,  which  is  the 
number  of  acres  on  his  farm  growing 
soil  conserving  crops  in  1936  multiplied 


Canning  Contest  Score  Card 

On  page  21  of  this  issue  you 
will  find  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist-Grange  Caiming  Contest 
score  card.  K  you  are  planning 
to  enter  this  contest,  tear  out  this 
score  card  and  put  it  away  so 
you  will  have  it  at  the  time  of 
your  grange  contest  Each  entry 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  score 
card. 


by  $1.00.  However,  this  soil  building 
allowance  must  be  used  to  improve  the 
soil  by  following  one  or  more  of  the 
approved  soil  building  practices. 

Following  are  the  additions'  to  this 
approved  list: 

1.  While  original  list  provided  pay¬ 
ments  for  adding  lime  and  fertilizer  to 
established  pastures,  it  has  been 
amended  to  allow  the  same  payments 
for  applying  lime  and  superphosphate 
to  hay  land. 

2.  On  page  5  of  the  May  23  issue 
mention  was  made  concerning  expect¬ 
ed  approval  of  applying  lime  and  super¬ 
phosphate  after  grain  was  seeded. 
This  has  been  approved  if  applied  be¬ 
fore  July  1.  Also,  requirement  that 
seeding  mixture  must  contain  40%  by 
weight  of  legxunes  has  been  amended 
to  include  the  Cornell  Pasture  Mixture. 

3.  The  original  list  made  certain  al¬ 
lowances  for  applying  lime  or  fertilizer 
on  new  seedings  and  specified  certain 
nurse  crops.  To  nurse  crops  which  are 
allowed  to  mature  for  grain  have  been 
added  canning  factory  and  market  peas. 

4.  To  green  manure  crops  to  be 
plowed  under  between  March  1,  1936, 
and  November  1,  1936,  after  attaining 
at  least  two  months  growth,  has  been 
added  buckwheat. 

5.  In  counties  where  muck  lands  are 
cultivated,  the  time  for  plowing  xmder 
green  manure  crop  has  been  extended 
from  November  1  to  December  1. 

6.  Orchardists,  in  addition  to  allow¬ 
ances  of  $5.00  for  five  tons  of  mulch¬ 
ing  material,  can  now  get  $3.00  for 
three  tons  of  mulching  material  per 
acre,  applied  between  March  1  and  No¬ 
vember  1  and  removing  no  inter-plant¬ 
ed  crop. 

7.  In  addition  to  growing  and  plow¬ 
ing  under  cover  crops  in  orchards  and 
vineyards,  an  allowance  is  made,  vary¬ 
ing  from  75  cents  to  $3.00,  depending 
on  crop  grown  for  cover  crops  in  orch¬ 
ards  and  vineyards  left  on  the  land  but 
not  plowed  imder. 


Mastitis  Detection 

The  infectious  disease  mastitis  is 
making  a  large  number  of  desirable 
and  high  producing  animals  useless  for 
dairy  purposes.  The  problem  of  con¬ 
trol  is  of  much  importance.  Prevent¬ 
ing  the  spreading  of  mastitis  is  inex¬ 
pensive  but  eradicating  by  the  disposal 
policy  is  costly. 

Dairymen  in  search  of  mastitis  can 
equip  themselves  with  the  latest  de¬ 
tector  equipment  and  pixrsue  a  policy 
of  checking  over  milking  cows  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals. 

Strict  sanitary  principles  and  meth¬ 
ods  should  be  used  where  there  is  any 
mastitis  in  the  herd.  The  fact  that 
this  germ  is  easily  carried  from  one 
animal  to  another  by  careless  milkers 
is  the  object  of  eliminating  all  unsani¬ 
tary  practices. 

Brom  Thymol  Blue  Test  Pads  are 
convenient  and  simple  to  use. 
mailed  to  Livestock  Department  o 
American  Agriculturist  will  bring  you 
enough  to  test  50  cows. 
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The  Market  Barometer 


DAIRY 

Production.  On  May  1,  U.  S.  milk  pro¬ 
duction  was  2  to  3  per  cent  greater 
than  a  year  ago.  A  slightly  smaller  cow 
population  gave  more  milk  per  cow. 
Production  in  the  New  York  milk  shed 
has  been  about  35  pounds  per  day  per 
dairy  above  last  year. 

Consumption.  Warmer  weather  has 
boosted  milk  consumption  in  New  York 
City.  Week  ending  May  16  showed  in¬ 
crease  of  15,000  cans  over  previous 
week  and  an  increase  in  cream  of  over 
5,000  cans. 

Ratio  Between  Milk  and  Feed  Prices 


by  Months 

(Computed 

from  figures 

contained 

in  Farm  Economics 

published 

by  the  New 

York  State 

College  of  Agricul- 

ture.) 

1936 

Milk 

Amt.  Rec’d. 

Feed 

Pounds  of  grain  that 

(average) 

Amt.  Pd. 

100  lbs.  of  milk  will 

per  cwt. 

per  cwt. 

buy 

Jan. 

$1.92 

$1.45 

132 

Feb. 

1.94 

■  1.41 

137 

Mar. 

1.81 

1.38 

131 

Apr. 

1.68 

1.36 

124 

Recently,  feed  cost  dairymen  70.9  per 
cent  as  much  as  in  1926,  compared  to 
76.9  per  cent  a  month  ago  and  104.1  per 
cent  a  year  ago. 

What  Price  for  Milk?  On  yearly  basis, 
about  half  New  York  State’s  milk  is 
used  as  fluid,  one-quarter  as  cream,  and 
one-quarter  manufactured.  At  present 
classiflcation  prices,  fluid  milk  brings 
about  65  cents  a  hundred  more  than 
milk  for  cream  and  $1.20  a  hundred 
more  than  milk  to  be  used  for  butter 
and  cheese. 

Without  price  changes,  returns  to 
dairymen  would  be  considerably  in¬ 
creased  if  60  per  cent  of  all  milk  could 
be  used  as  fluid  and  30  per  cent  for 
cream. 

Milk  Advertising.  Governor  Lehman 
has  signed  the  bill  extending  the  milk 
advertising  campaign  to  April  1,  1937. 
The  bill  cut  the  appropriation  from 
$400,000  to  $250,000  and  the  tax  on 
milk  from  one  cent  to  5/8  of  one  cent 
a  hundred,  shared  equally  by  producer 
and  dealer. 

Butter.  Dealers  in  butter  have  been 
pursuing  a  cautious  buying  policy. 
There  has  been  some  increase  in  re¬ 
ceipts  of  butter,  which  have  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  quite  satisfactorily.  Pastures 
have  improved  rapidly.  For  the  second 
week  in  May,  storage  stocks  in  the 
ten  largest  cities  increased  1,783,793 
pounds  compared  to  an  increase  of 
784,491  pounds  the  previous  week  and 


2,964,405  pounds  in  the  same  week  a 
year  ago. 

❖  * 

EGGS 

Purchase  by  government  of  8,657 
cases  of  eggs  for  relief  has  strengthen¬ 
ed  egg  market.  While  egg  trade  knew 
that  government  had  power  to  buy 
eggs,  actual  purchase  at  this  time  came 
as  a  surprise.  So  long  as  this  buying 
program  continues,  it  is  imlikely  that 
there  will  be  any  slump  in  prices. 

On  May  22,  storage  holdings  in  ten 
largest  markets  were  nearly  300  cases 
short  of  a  year  ago.  There  are  some 
indications  that  production  is  declining 
in  the  Midwest.  Consumption  is  better 
than  a  year  ago. 

Egg-feed  ratio  continues  favorable, 
with  tendency,  as  the  year  progresses, 
for  100  pounds  of  feed  to  cost  slightly 
more  eggs  than  in  previous  months. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
this  is  the  third  successive  year  when 
world  consumption  of  wheat  is  estimat¬ 
ed  to  be  greater  than  world  production. 
Since  1910,  egg-feed  ratio  was  favor¬ 
able  in  1913,  1920-26,  for  a  short  time 
in  1929,  and  in  1931-33.  Following  un¬ 
favorable  ratio  in  1933-1934,  ratio  is 
again  better  than  average  and  likely 
to  continue  relatively  favorable  for 
some  time. 

New  York  Egg  Auctions 

Poughkennsia  Albany  Long  Island 


May  22-26 

May  26 
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23 
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Potatoes  Go  Up 

The  potato  deal  becomes  more  bull¬ 
ish  as  season  advances,  with  last 
week’s  prices  generally  being  lower 
than  this  week  and  next  week’s  higher 
than  the  last.  Continued  heavy  demand 
for  potatoes  and  prolonged  drought  in 
South  have  kept  supply  within  bounds 
and  prices  have  continued  to  show  a 
stronger  tendency  as  season  has  ad¬ 
vanced.  During  the  time  from  mid-May 
to  first  of  June,  market  has  advanced 
20  to  35  cents  per  hundred  on  old  stock 
and  50  to  65  cents  a  barrel  on  new 
potatoes. 

As  the  demand  continues  to  lap  up 
every  available  potato  in  late  states. 


it  is  also  drawing  heavily  on  new  crop, 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  no  op¬ 
portunity  for  South  to  accumulate  a 
surplus  in  any  of  the  markets.  With  the 
scene  now  centered  in  the  South,  it  be¬ 
comes  apparent  that  prices  are  going 
to  remain  high  throughout  balance  of 
season  or  imtil  new  crop  from  late 
states  begins  to  reach  market.  Caro¬ 
lina  supply  is  going  into  consumption 
as  fast  as  it  is  being  dug. 

The  market  will  probably  be  bare 
when  Norfolk  starts  and  same  situation 
is  likely  to  prevail  when  Eastern  Shore 
begins.  Potato  belt  from  Beaufort,  S. 
C.,  to  New  York  continues  to  be  held 
in  a  drought  that  appears  to  be  with¬ 
out  an  end.  Carolinas  are  showing  ef¬ 
fect  of  drought  and  Virginia  is  alarm¬ 
ed  over  the  outlook. 

Already  they  are  talking  of  $2  to 
$2.50  potatoes  until  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember  imless  something  unforeseen 
should  occur,  which  hardly  seems  like¬ 
ly  in  view  of  limited  acreage  and 
severe  drought. — Amos  Kirby. 


Livestock  on  Radio 

Central  New  York  livestock  grow¬ 
ers  will  be  interested  in  a  new  radio 
feature  over  station  WESG.  R.  D.  Foley 
of  the  Producers’  Cooperative  Commis¬ 
sion  Association  of  Buffalo  will  talk 
over  WESG  each  Saturday  at  12:45  on 
the  selling  of  meats,  market  demands, 
market  changes  and  other  items  of  in¬ 
terest. 

Don’t  Plunge  on  Pork 

A  word  of  caution  may  be  in  order 
for  hog  enthusiasts.  During  the  first 
half  of  market  year  1935-36,  hog 
slaughters  were  much  fewer  than  in 
previous  years.  Result  is  higher  prices 
and  most  favorable  corn-hog  relation¬ 
ship  in  years.  For  past  twenty  years, 
100  poimds  of  live  hogs  would  buy  on 
average  11  bushels  of  com.  Recently, 
100  pounds  would  buy  17  bushels.  Al¬ 
ready  corn  belt  is  raising  more  hogs. 
Therefore  in  time  prices  certainly  will 
be  lower.  New  York  farmers  can  still 
grow  hogs  where  they  have  by-products 
for  feed,  but  should  not  let  present 
situation  encourage  them  to  make  any 
long  time  plans  for  hog  raising  on  a 
big  scale.  Remember  that  good  pas¬ 
tures  are  the  basis  for  economical  pork 
production. 


With ; 
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How  Reduce  Cost  of  Delivering  Milk  ? 

By  Leland  Spencer 


IN  the  last  issue  we  broke  away  from 
the  series  of  comments  on  costs  of 
delivering  milk,  in  order  to  say  some¬ 
thing  about  paper  milk  bottles.  Now 
we  are  back  on  the  main  road  again, 
face  to  face  with  the  question,  “Can 
delivery  costs  be  reduced  by  more  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  the  driver’s  time?”  I  have 
frankly  stated  that  I  can  see  little 
chance  of  reducing  drivers’  wages. 

Several  w^ays  have  been  suggested 
for  increasing  the  output  per  man  or 
per  dollar  of  wages  in  milk  delivery. 
I  recall  particularly  the  following: 

1.  Deliver  on  edternate  days  rather 
than  every  day. 

2.  Use  larger  delivery  trucks,  each 
in  charge  of  a  driver-salesman, 
with  from  one  to  three  helpers  at 
lower  wages,  to  do  the  running. 
3.  Eliminate  duplication  in  delivery 
service  by  allowing  only  one  milk¬ 
man  in  each  apartment  house,  or 
only  one  milk  wagon  on  a  city 
block. 

4.  Distribute  more  of  the  milk  (per¬ 
haps  all  of  it)  through  stores. 

To  put  any  of  these  proposals  into 
^^t  would  imdoubtedly  require  legis¬ 
lation,  perhaps  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment.  None  of  these  things  are  likely 
to  be  worked  out  by  mutual  agreement 
among  competing  milk  dealers  and  the 
consuming  public. 

Delivery  of  milk  on  alternate  days 
would  be  feasible  in  some  localities, 


particularly  where  all  families  have 
good  refrigeration  fti  the  home.  Of 
course,  this  is  where  cheaper  delivery 
service  is  least  urgent.  This  method 
is  generally  followed  in  supplying  cot¬ 
tagers  along  some  of  the  lakes  during 
the  summer  months.  The  milk  routes 
that  serve  these  customers  are  so  long 
that  the  cost  of  daily  service  would  be 
prohibitive. 

Possibly  this  plan  could  be  applied 
in  a  limited  way  in  the  cities.  No 
doubt  many  families  would  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  delivery  on  alternate  days,  if 
a  saving  of  one  or  two  cents  a  quart 
were  offered.  But  if  other  families  in 
the  same  areas  insisted  on  daily  ser¬ 
vice,  nearly  as  many  routes  would  have 
to  be  operated,  and  little  or  no  saving 
in  expense  would  result.  And  if  any 
families  who  require  daily  service 
should  be  deprived  of  it,  their  patron¬ 
age  would  go  to  the  stores,  and  per¬ 
haps  to  evaporated  milk. 

The  possibilities  in  this  scheme  could 
easily  be  demonstrated  if  a  few  enter¬ 
prising  and  courageous  milk  dealers 
would  offer  their  customers  a  choice  of 
alternate-day  delivery  temporarily,  with 
a  discormt  of  say  one  cent  a  quart  from 
the  regular  price.  It  would  take  some 
courage  because  the  majority  of  deal¬ 
ers  as  well  as  milk  control  boards  and 
other  relatives  of  the  NRA  are  always 
ready  to  fight  the  introduction  of  a  new 
way  of  doing  business,  particularly  if 
it  calls  for  a  change  in  established 
schedules  of  prices. 


*  *  « 


WGY  Form 
PROGRAMS 


The  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  of  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Minn.,  have  published  a  24  page 
pamphlet  containing  the  ofiicial  list  of 
prize  winners  in  the  Pillsbury  Best  Flour 
Contest  which  ended  December  15.  First 
five  prizes  went  to  the  following  people : 
Mrs.  Calvin  M.  Craig,  228  E.  Fifth  St.? 
Lansdale,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  Gertrude  H.  Nelson, 
414  Capitol  Ave.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. ;  Mrs. 
C.  J.  Hosking,.  605  8th  Ave.,  W.,  Ash¬ 
land,  Wise. ;  Mrs.  Julia  Knibbs,  513  N. 
Arden  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Mrs. 
C.  R.  Snydor,  333  Woodland  Ave.,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va. 


Deere  &  Company ,  Moline,  Ill.,  have 
two  moving  pictures  that  are  especially 
appropriate  for  high  school  departments 


(EASTERN  DAYLIGHT  TIME) 

MONDAY,  JUNE  8 

12:35 — “liet’s  Talk  Turkey,”  E.  Y.  Smith. 

12:45— "Meat  in  a  Gla.ss  by  Itself,"  Miss  Laura  Wins. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  9 

12:35 — "The  Vegetable  Area.s  of  Nw  York  State,” 
B.  F.  Fricke. 

12:45 — New  York  .State  Department  of  Education. 
WEDNESDAY.  JUNE  10 

12:35 — “Another  Salesman  at  Your  Roadside  Stand,” 
Lawrence  Howard.  Fanner. 

12:45 — "Old  Days  on  the  ‘('anawF  ”,  Prof.  Harold 
Thompson.  (Countryside  Talk). 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  II 

12:35— "Hay  Harvesting  Methods,”  P.  R.  MiUer. 

12:45 — "Taking  the  Gamble  Out  of  Breeding,”  Dr. 
S.  A.  Johnson. 

FRIDAY.  JUNE  12 

12:35— New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  mH 
Markets. 

12:45 — "The  Women's  Comer,"  Natalie  Dunn. 

8 :30 — WGY  Farm  Forum. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  13 

12:30 — W’GY  4-H  Fellowship  —  "Hobnobbing  With  a 
Hobby,”  Windham  Coimty,  Vt.,  4-H  Clubs. 
12:45 — "Sir  William  Johnson.  Churclunan  and  Edu¬ 
cator,”  Arch  D.  Anderson. 

MONDAY,  JUNE  15 

12:35 — "Milk  and  Money,”  Prof.  W.  T.  Crandall. 
12:45 — "The  Kind  of  Crust  You  Admire,”  Miss  JAura 
Wing. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  16 

12:35 — "Keeping  the  Layers  lAylng,”  Walter  S.  Mason. 
12:45— New  York  State  Department  of  Education. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  17 

12:35 — "The  Latest  in  Ply  Traps,”  Lawrence  Howard. 
12:45 — "Thought.”  Bristow  Adams,  (Countryside  Talk). 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  18 

12:35 — "The  WheeLs  of  Portime,”  A.  L.  Shepherd. 
12:45 — Farm  Credit  Administration  of  Springfield. 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  19 

12:35— "Market  Prices  —  And  Why,”  H.  D.  Phillips. 
12:45— "The  Women’s  Comer,”  Estelle  Jones. 

8 :30 — WGY  Farm  Fomm. 

SATURDAY.  JUNE  20 

12:30 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship —  "Finding  Yourself  Ont,** 
Rockland  Cotmty  4-H  Clubs. 

12:45 — "A  Breeding  Plan  for  Dairymen,”  A.  L.  Knrdt. 


of  vocational  agriculture.  “Partners” 
tells  of  a  farm  boy  who  takes  a  bull  calf 
to  the  State  Fair  and  who  later  takes  a 
trip  through  a  tractor  plant.  “Sh'eppard 
and  Son”  is  a  sequel  to  “Partners.” 

For  further  information,  write  Deere  & 
(Jo.,  Moline,  Ill. 

•  *  * 

Longer  Life  for  Fences. 

Steel  rusts  quickly;  zinc  does  not. 
Therefore  for  years  fence  wire  has  been 
“galvanized”  by  drawing  it  through  melt¬ 
ed  zinc.  The  chief  trouble  has  been  a 
tendency  for  the  zinc  to  crack  and  peel, 
a  difficulty  that  has  been  solved  by  a  new 
process  called  “bethanizing,”  by  which 
a  heavy  electric  current  with  a  very  low 
voltage  deposits  pure  zinc  on  the  wire. 

Most  zinc  contains  about  4  per  cent  of 
impurities  amd  these  impurities  make  it 
brittle  and  soluble  in  dilute  acid.  Pure 
zinc  is  pliable  and  bends  without  crack¬ 
ing.  But  to  get  pure  zinc  is  not  so  easy. 
In  the  bethanizing  process,  zinc  ore  is 
dissolved  in  acid  and  from  the  solution, 
impurities  are  removed  by  a  series  of 
careful  processes.  Any  amount  of  zinc 
can  be  put  on  by  using  more  current  or 
drawing  the  wire  more  slowly  through 
the  solution. 

Fence  wire  is  being  galvanized  by  this 
new  process  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  at  Johnstown,  Pa. 


Direct  to  FAIRMONT 


FARM 


The  Way  to  Dairy  Profits  .  .  . 

Separate  your  milk  and  ship  us  the 
cream  —  we  pay  promptly  for  each 
shipment. 


Feed  your  valuable 
skim  to  calves,  pigs 
and  chickens  for  ad¬ 
ditional  income.  Di¬ 
versified  farming 
pays. 


THE  FAIRMONT  CREAMERY  CO. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  Est.  1SS4 


Your  Money  by 
return  mail. 
Steady  income. 


"When  writing  advertisers  he  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  agriculturist. 
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Raise  Healthier,  Heavier 

PIGS  AND  CHICKS 

With  Yeast  Foam  Feeds 


THERE’S  more  profit  in  chicks,  pigs,  and 
calves  when  you  hasten  their  growth  by 
adding  live  yeast  to  their  feed.  It  im¬ 
proves  digestion — aids  assimilation — 
matures  them  sooner. 

Thousands  of  users  report  amazing  re¬ 
sults  from  using  such  yeast  feeds — made 
and  sold  by  Yeast  Foam  System  Mills. 
Write  for  FREE  booklet  of  facts! 

In  case  your  dealer  hasn’t  Yeast  Foam 
System  Feeds,  it’s  easy  to  mix  your  own. 
4-lb.  box  of  Animal-Poultry  Yeast  Foam, 
delivered  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A.  for  $1, 
ferments  300  lbs.  of  feed.  Larger  amounts 
cheaper.  NORTHWESTERN  YEAST 
CO.,  Dept.  AA,  1750  N.  Ashland  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


“ATTENTION  GRANGERS” 


Automobile 

Accidents 


increasing  on 
rural  highways. 


Insure  Now  In  your  own 

Company. 

%  . 

Don't  Gamble  Your  farm 

and  other  prop¬ 
erty  for  the  low 
cost  of 

Insurance  Protection 

write 

National  Grange  Mutual 
Liability  Company 

Keene  -  Wew  Hampshire 
or  see  yoar  local  Grange  agent  now. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


CRUISE  HITS  of  1936 


via  S.S.  OCTORARA  S.S.  JUNIATA 


NATURE’S  ROUTE  TO  AND  FROM  THE  WEST 

A  Gr^at  Lakes  cruise  has  glam¬ 
our.  Heighten  that  glamour 
with  modern  ship  luxury  and 
you  begin  to  get  the  meaning  of 
a  Great  Lakes  Transit  cruise.  For 
the  Great  Lakes  Transit  Corpora¬ 
tion  offers  you  the  cruise  hits  of 
1936.  Only  the  comfort  and  the 
luxury  of  the  superbly  appointed 
S.  S.  OCTORARA  or  the  S.  S. 
JUNIATA  can  give  you  the  full 
measure  of  superlative  joy  that 
abounds  in  an  inland  cruise.  De¬ 
cide  now  to  combine  this  luxury 
with  t  le  picturesque  grandeur 
for  which  the  2230  mile  route 
through  the  Great  Lakes  is  fa¬ 
mous  and  for  eight  days  this 
summer  you  will  have  LIVED 
....  a  guest  of  a  world  re¬ 
nowned  host,  The  Great  Lakes 
Transit  Corporation. 

Include  the  Great  Lakes  in  your 
vacation  plans.  Your  agent  can 
easily  arrange  for  your  entire 
passage  with  convenient  railway 
connections. 

FOR  RESERVATIONS  CON¬ 
SULT  YOUR  TRAVEL  OR 
RAILWAY  AGENT  — NO  ONE 
CAN  SERVE  YOU  BETTER 

GREAT  LAKES  TRANSIT  CORPORATION 

J.  F.  Condon,  Passenger  Traffic  Mgr. 
120  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo  (Niagara  Falls)  Cleveland  Detroit 
Mackinac  Island  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Houghton  Duluth 


I 


Automobiles  Carried  Between  All  Ports.  jc 
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HOW 

MUCH  "//TV 

SUNSHINE  ^ 

IS  ENOUGH? 


If  you  are  sure  your  chicks  are  getting 
plenty  of  sunshine  you  need  not  feed 
Nopco  XX.  But  are  they? 

For  the  first  fev/  weeks  of  their  lives, 
chicks  are  usually  confined — they  get  no 
sun  at  all,  so  they  must  get  their  Vitamin  D 
from  their  feed.  After  eight  weeks  or  so, 
they  may  get  out  on  the  range.  Will  they 
stay  in  the  sun?  Will  there  be  enough  sun¬ 
shine  for  them?  Perhaps — and  perhaps  not. 

The  safe,  sensible  way  to  be  sure  your 
chicks  get  enough  Vitamin  D  is  to  feed  a 
mash  containing  Nopco  XX  at  the  recom¬ 
mended  level.  Then  you  know  they  will  be 
sure  of  enough  Vitamin  D  to  prevent 
rickets  and  insure  rapid,  normal  growth, 
even  if  they  get  no  sun  at  all. 

Mashes  containing  Nopco  XX  are  great 
for  your  peace  of  mind — and  great  for  your 
chicks.  Look  for  the  Red-Top  tag  on  the 
bag.  If  you  mix  your  own,  insist  on  genuine 
Nopco  XX,  the  scientific  blend  of  Vitamin 
A  and  D  Concentrate  and  cod  liver  oil. 

PO  Nopco  XX  is  rich  in  Vitamin  A — 

■  WB  and  chicks  need  that  vitamin,  too. 

NATIONAL  OIL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC— i 
H  6776  ESSEX  ST.  -  HARRISON,  N.  J 


CASH  CROP 

raising  ROYAL  squab  baby  birds.  Orders  wait¬ 
ing  for  hundreds  of  thousands.  Easy  to  raise. 
You  get  paid  for  them  when  only  25  days  old. 
Send  stamp  for  details  and  picture  book. 
HR  COMPANY.  206  H.  Street,  Melrose,  Mass 


SWINE 

SO  Years  with  Dependable  Pigs 

CHESTER-YORKSHIRE  CROSSED  1  e  o  in  i,  weeks 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  CROSSED  ( 

DUROC-POLAND  CROSSED  (  “ ' 

HAMPSHIRES  CROSSED  )  S6-00— $6.50  each 

SHOATS—  FEEDERS  ALL  AGES. 

Selected  boars  for  immediate  and  future  service  all 
ages  and  prices.  The  average  pig  6  weeks  old  weighs 
from  15  to  18  lbs.  Shipped  P.O.  Order,  Check  or 
C.O.D.  on  approval.  Prompt  delivery.  No  anxious  wait¬ 
ing.  Every  pig  immunized  to  cholera  without  extra 
charge.  You  sponsor  my  business.  Pleasing  you  will 
please  me.  Phone  1091  M.  Evening. 

CHAS  DAVIS,  Residence  Carr  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 


PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

8  WEEKS  OLD— $4.00  EACH. 

All  large  type  pigs  and  good  feeders.  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross.  Will 
ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order. 
If  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not  please  you,  return  them 
at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS,  8  weeks  old  $5.50  each. 

Walter  Lux,  Tel.  0086,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS-'PIGS''PIGS 

I-arge  Yorkshire  and  Che.ster  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  and 
white.  6  to  8  wks.  @  $4.00  each,  8  to  10  wks.  @  $4.50 
each.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.,  F.O.B.  Woburn. 
Mass.  No  charge  for  crating.  Vennont  orders  require 
inoculation  with  extra  cost  of  25c  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0230 

--  PIGS  FOR  SALE  -- 

Buy  where  quality  is  not  sacrificed  to  quantity.  These 
pigs  are  grown  on  our  farm,  and  selected  from  large 
type  breeders.  Chester  and  Yorkshire,  or  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross.  8  weeks  old,  $5.00  each.  Chester  bar- 
rows,  8  weeks  old,  $5.50  ea.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  ap¬ 
proval.  No  charge  for  crates. 

206  WASHINGTON  ST.. 
WOBURN.  MASS. 


A.  M.  LUX, 


Michael  Lux,  Tel.  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE!  6  to  7  weeks,  $4.75 
CHESTER  &  BERKSHIRE'  7  to  8  weeks,  $5.00 
All  nice  stock.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARIVI 
Lexington,  lYIass.  Tel.  108S 
-  The  Old  Reliable  Pip  Farm  - 

Our  specialty:  —  Top  quality  pigs,  carefully  crated 
and  selected  to  please  you. 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE— BERKSHIRE  &  CHESTER 
—  DUROC  &  BERKSHIRE  CROSSED  — 

6-7  WKS.,  $5.00  EACH. 

8-9  WKS.,  $5.25  EACH. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  No  crating  charge. 

Write,  wire  or  phone  and  get  some  of  these  good  pigs. 


MORTGAGE  LIFTERS! 

Chester  whites,  Chester-Berkshire  —  Durocs.  7-8  weeks, 
$4.50.  10  weeks,  $5.00.  12  weeks,  $6.00.  Crates  free. 

Ship  C.O.D.  Select  Chester  service  boars,  $20-$25. 
CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd..  CONCORD,  MASS. 


DOGS 


SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Heel-drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT.  East  Thetford.  Vt. 


Fnlliac _ White — Colored  Hunting  Beagles,  Ped.  pup- 

pies.  WOODLAND  KENNEL,  Hastings.N.Y. 


HORSES 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  Fred  Chandler.  Chariton.  Iowa. 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

Modern  Times  By  J.  C.  HUTTAR 


A  SHORT  TIME  ago  I  saw  that  old 
master  of  pantomine,  Charley 
Chaplin,  in  his  latest  movie  called 
“Modern  Times.’’  I  always  did  enjoy 
Charley’s  pictures  and  I  suppose  I  en¬ 
joyed  this  one  more  than  usual  be¬ 
cause  its  theme  is  one  that  I’ve  often 

I  suppose  I’m 
old-fashioned,  but 
anyway  there  is  a 
lot  of  this  high- 
powered  efficiency 
today,  of  which  I 
can’t  quite  make 
rhyme  or  reason. 
I’m  not  particul¬ 
arly  opposed  to  in- 
d  u  s  t  r  i  a  1  pro¬ 
gress  or  labor  sav¬ 
ing  machinery.  In- 
s  o  f  a  r  as  they 
lighten  the  burden 
of  labor,  farm  or 
industrial,  and 
give  more  time 
for  recreation  and 
leisure.  I’m  all  for 
them.  But  some¬ 
how  a  lot  of  this  progress  seems  mere¬ 
ly  to*  increase  the  nervous  tension  on 
both  workers  and  proprietors  of  farms 
and  factories  and  I  even  think,  in  some 
instances,  has  been  responsible  for  a 
little  of  our  unemployment.  That  kind 
of  leisure  can’t  be  appreciated. 

I  don’t  know  the  solution  to  this 
speeding  up  process  and  I  only  take 
up  space  with  my  private  mind  ramb- 
lings  because  I  think  there  is  some¬ 
thing  about  the  marketing  of  eggs 
which  runs  parallel  to  this  main  stream 
of  civilization.  For  that  matter  poultry 
production  is  in  the  same  swim,  for 
aren’t  we  always  looking  for  ways  and 
means  to  squeeze  more  eggs  out  of  our 
hens  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  look  at  these 
changes  in  egg  marketing  might  ex¬ 
plain  some  things  which  are  sort  of 
-cloudy  in  the  minds  of  many  produc¬ 
ers  and  might  also  bring  about  some 
changes  in  the  handling  of  eggs  for 
market  which  will  become  more  and 
more  necessary  as  time  goes  on.  In 
other  words  we’ve  all  got  to  stay  in 
the  swim  or  drown. 

*  *  4= 

The  Egg  Stream 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  very  few 
eggs  transported  more  than  a  few 
hundred  miles  between  the  place  they 
were  produced  and  the  city  in  which 
they  were  eaten.  As  egg  production 
grew  in  commercial  importance 
though,  surpluses  developed  in  many 
production  areas  further  removed  from 
market  and  mid-western  eggs  were  be¬ 
coming  plentiful  on  the  New  York  City 
market.  This  kept  spreading  and  today 
we  get  eggs  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  Mid-west  is  the  heaviest 
shipper,,  the  Northeast  next  and  gain¬ 
ing  fast,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  slowly 
losing  ground. 

Along  with  this  trend  has  come  a 


stronger  and  stronger  competition  be¬ 
tween  sections.  Ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  Virginia  was  considered  Southern 
Ohio  and  Indiana  Mid-western  and  on¬ 
ly  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  England  Nearby.  Today 
all  these  states  as  well  as  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  Michigan  are  shipping 
in  eggs  which  are  sold  on  the  Nearby 
quotation.  Although,  at  first  sight  it 
appears  that  the  real  Nearby  producer 
has  lost  a  good  deal  of  ground,  this  is 
not  necessarily  true.  What  has  really 
happened  is  that  a  premium  structure 
has  been  built  up  into  which  a  greater 
and  greater  volume  of  eggs  is  going. 
The  premium  price  has  built  up  2c 
higher  in  the  last  ten  years  so  that 
it  is  very  hard  to  compare  returns  to 
producers  with  any  previous  time.  Ac¬ 
tually  the  producer  located  within  300 
miles  of  New  York  has  lost  only  a  lit¬ 
tle  ground  compared  to  his  more  dis¬ 
tant  neighbors.  This  is  due  to  a  con¬ 
tinued  improvement  in  production, 
handling  and  transportation.  Where 
the  need  for  this  improvement  was 
greatest,  the  effect  was  greatest.  So 
today  we  have  a  much  narrower  range 
in  egg  prices  between  the  lowest  and 
the  highest  than  we  have  ever  had 
before. 

*  *  * 

Every  Egg  A  Good  One 

From  now  on  the  improvement  in 
value  will  be  measured  by  the  greater 
or  lesser  uniformity  and  dependability 
in  both  quality  and  grading  rather 
than  actual  improvement  in  individual 
lots. 

In  other  words  here  is  the  chain 
store  system  of  jobbing  and  retailing, 
handling  an  increasing  part  of  the  total 
egg  supply.  Efficiency  in  merchandising 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  weapons 
of  this  system  in  combating  individual 
retail  owners.  Through  this  efficiency 
and  its  effect  in  lowering  cost  of  hand¬ 
ling  the  eggs,  they  have  brought  re¬ 
tail  prices  closer  to  wholesale  prices 
and  this  is  always  a  good  way  to  get 
business.  The  standard  which  the  oper¬ 
ators  of  chains  use  for  their  different 
grades  is  probably  a  little  lower  than 
the  small  dealer  uses  in  catering  to 
special  trade  because  the  chains  are  on 
a  mass  production  basis.  They  must 
buy  eggs  in  large  blocks.  It  works  in 
better  in  their  system  to  buy  a  block 
of  eggs  which  are  uniformly  good 
rather  than  a  block  which  has  25% 
extra  fancy,  50%  good  and  25%  poor. 
This  might  not  be  true  if  they  could 
depend  on  the  latter  block  always 
working  out  about  the  same  percentage 
of  fancy,  good  and  poor.  The  trouble 
is  today  that  Nearby  eggs,  particularly, 
are  too  uncertain. 

4:  4: 

Who  Will  Do  It? 

All  we  have  to  do  then  is  to  put  up 
a  uniform,  dependable  pack  and  our 
superior  quality  will  give  us  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Well,  it’s  not  as  simple  as  that. 
The  only  way  to  put  up  a  real  uniform 
pack  is  to  put  all  our  eggs  throu^ 


(^Continued  on  Page  18) 


“Those  knives  must  have  come  from  the 
audience  —  they  don’t  belong  to  me.’’ — jUDCffi. 


thought  about. 


J.  C.  Hattaf 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

Methods  of  Managing 
the  Y earling  Flock 

1.  The  Forced  Summer  Molt 


Two  summers  ago  neighbor  Ed 
Babcock  among  his  “screenings” 
included  a  play-by-play  account  of  a 
flock  of  yearling  hens  that  he  “dried 
off”  in  mid-summer  and  which  “fresh¬ 
ened”  again  in  the  fall  to  give  him  an 
abundant  supply  of  large  eggs  during 
the  period  of  high  prices.  We  have 

not  heard  of  his 
repeating  the  prac¬ 
tice.  So  the  other 
day  I  asked  him 
why  not.  His  re¬ 
ply  was  that  as  far 
as  proving  that 
birds  can  be  force- 
molted  and  later 
brought  back  into 
production  the  test 
was  a  complete 
success.  He  did 
not  have  a  non- 
molted  pen  for 
comparison  so  he 
did  not  know 
whether  he  made 
more  or  less  money 
th^n  though  he 
had  not  molted 
them.  So  many  people  told  him  that 
he  didn’t  make  any  money,  and  that 
force-molting  was  a  mistake  that  he 
hasn’t  had  the  nerve  to  try  it  again. 

A  Matter  of  Geography? 

In  preparation  for  a  radio  talk  on 
this  topic,  Professor  H.  E.  Botsford 
recently  collected  data  and  opinions 
from  many  sources,  and  I  have  read 
them  all.  It  looks  to  me  as  though 
for  the  better  grade  of  poultryman  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  force  molting  of 
yearling  hens  is  a  good  thing;  for  the 
Middlewest  it  may  or  may  not  be;  and 
for  our  Northeast  it  is  definitely  ques¬ 
tionable. 

After  four  years  of  farm  tests  the 
Washington  Experiment  Station  re¬ 
ports  that  a  greatly  increased  number 
of  poultrymen  force-molted  their  flocks 
each  year  with  a  majority  reporting 
satisfactory  results.  They  list  as  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  force-molt,  higher  pro¬ 
duction  and  better  egg  quality  during 
the  period  of  most  favorable  egg  prices, 
more  efficient  use  of  buildings  in  that 
the  molted  hens  can  be  kept  in  the 
larger  brooding  units  and  disposed  of 
before  the  brooding  season. 

At  the  Cornell  Nutrition  School  last 
fall.  Dr.  L.  E.  Card  of  the  Illinois  Sta¬ 
tion  discussed  their  experience  with 


By  L.  E.  WEAVER 

force-molting.  He  showed  that  it  had 
been  profitable  with  some  of  their  poul¬ 
trymen,  but  he  seemed  to  feel  that  it 
is  to  be  recommended  only  under  cer¬ 
tain  definite  conditions.  Professor  Alp, 
also  of  Illinois  says,  “Force-molting 
may  fit  into  the  management  program 
of  quite  a  few  poultrymen.”  He  cites 
as  advantages,  lowering  of  depreciation 
on  the  pullet  flock,  reduction  in  mor¬ 
tality,  and  improvement  in  egg  size  in 
the  fall. 

The  few  trials  to  date  in  the  North¬ 
east  have  proven  unsatisfactory.  Years 
ago  Cornell  compared  force-molted 
flocks  with  non-molted  flocks.  They 
foimd  the  non-forced  flocks  most  profit¬ 
able.  More  recently  the  Maine  Sta¬ 
tion  has  tried  force-molting  as  a  farm 
demonstration,  and  has  foimd  it  want¬ 
ing.  Other  northeastern  stations  seem 
to  feel  that  the  “barracks  plan”  of 
handling  yearling  flocks  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  force-molting.  The  “barracks 
plan”  will  be  discussed  in  an  early 
issue. 

Force  molting  has  proven  unpopular 
in  the  northeastern  states,  largely  be¬ 
cause  there  are  practically  no  eggs  for 
two  months  in  midsummer.  This  situa¬ 
tion  does  not  work  out  well  for  those 
who  supply  eggs  to  tourist  or  summer 
boarder  trade.  It  is  also  embarrassing 
to  some  to  be  without  income  at  a  time 
when  the  growing  pullets  are  eating 
more  and  more  each  week. 

Spring  Molting  is  Not  Profitable 

All  the  experiment  stations  agree 
that  the  time  of  starting  the  force- 
molt  has  much  to  do  with  its  success 
or  failure.  They  are  one  in  saying  that 
it  should  not  be  started  before  June  15. 
Washington  prefers  July  1  or  later. 
Of  course  the  season  of  lowest  egg 
prices  comes  before  these  dates,  but 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  all  the  hens 
into  a  complete  molt  any  earlier,  and 
if  they  do  molt  earlier  some  of  them 
are  liable  to  molt  again  in  the  fall. 
On  the  other  hand,  prices  do  not  come 
up  very  much  during  July  and  August 
so  the  difference  in  amount  lost  by 
later  molting  is  not  great. 

All-Night  Lights  An  Important  Factor 

To  me  it  seems  significant  that  both 
Washington  and  Alabama,  the  two 
stations  that  have  shown  most  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  force-molting,  have  used 
all-night  lights  on  the  reconditioned 
{Continued  on  Page  18) 


John  Wigsten  of  Wathins  Glen,  N.  Y has  figured  out  an  easy  way  of  turn¬ 
ing  hatching  eggs.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  tip  the  crate  on  the  other  corner. 


BUILDS  A  GREAT 
FARM  TRUCK! 


Henry  Ford  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm.  He  knows 
farm  problems.  He  knows  farm  trucks.  To  his  farm 
experience,  he  brings  his  experience  as  the  world’s 
largest  truck  manufacturer. 

Ford  V-8  Trucks  have  been  PROVED  BY  THE 
PAST  on  all  kinds  of  farm  hauling  jobs.  The  80- 
horsepower  V-8  engine  gives  the  farmer  the  power  he 
needs  for  heavier  loads  and  the  speed  he  needs  for 
faster,  longer  trips.  Full-floating  rear  axle  and  full 
torque-tube  drive  have  all  but  ended  spring  and  axle 
troubles,  common  in  farm  hauling.  Quick-action 
safety  brakes  assure  smooth,  safe  stops  from  high 
speeds  with  heavy  loads.  These  and  many  other  qual¬ 
ity  features  make  the  Ford  V-8  Truck  an  ideal  farm 
unit  .  .  .  economical,  reliable,  simple,  safe  and  a  great 
performer. 

This  year.  Ford  V-8  Trucks  are  improved  FOR 
THE  FUTURE.  They  are  now  the  most  economical, 
most  reliable  and  best  performing  farm  trucks  Ford 
has  ever  built.  Try  one  on  your  own  farm.  Your  Ford 
dealer  invites  you  to  make  an  “on-the-job”  test  with¬ 
out  obligation.  Make  this  test  and  see  what  a  Ford  V-8 
Truck  will  do  with  your  own  loads,  on  your  own  farm. 

Any  new  112-inch  wheelbase  Ford  V-8  Commercial  Car  can  be  purchased  for  $25 
a  month,  with  usual  down-payment.  Any  new  ISIl^-inch  or  157-inch  wheelbase 
Ford  V-8  Truck  can  be  purchased  with  the  usual  down-payment  on  the  new 
UCC  *4%  per  month  Finance  Plans. 


FOdD  V'8  TRUCKS 
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140,000 


$IES$ 


OVERSIZE  S/fBS 
CHICKS  ; 


It’s  as  important  to  buy  top  duality 
chicks  in  June-July  as  in  April.  We 
wiu  not  lower  the  duality  of  Sieb's 
Chicks  to  meet  lowest  prices  on  cheap¬ 
est  chicks.  We  value  the  good  will  of 
customers  too  much  to  disappoint  them 
by  shipping  any  but  the  Best  Quality- 
Chicks.  that  WILL  grow  into  a  beautiful 

flock  and  produce  a  substantial  profit.  It’s  _ 

this  policy  that  has  made  140,000  poultrymen  preier 
SIEB’S  OVERSIZE  CHICKS.  We  have  ONE  GRADE 
ONLY,  THE  BEST,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
AVOID  DELAY  — ORDER  NOW 


100  500  1000 

_$6.95  $33.50  $64.50 

.  7.45  36.00  69.50 


7.95  38.50  74.50 


PRICES  PREPAID 

Wh.,  Br.  Bf.  Leghorns _ 

Bd..  Wh.,  Bt.  Rocks, 

S.  C.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyands., 

Buff  Orpingtons  _ 

White  and  Black  Minorcas, 

Wh.  Orps.,  S.  L.  Wyands., 

Anconas  _ 

Heavy  Mixed  for  Broilers _  6.45  31.00  59.50 

Light  Mixed  for  Layers  _  5.95  28.50  54.50 

Heavy  &  Light  Assorted  _  6.15  29.50  56.50 

Mixed  Sexed  Chicks  _  4.95  23.50  44.50 

Add  25c  Extra  on  Lots  of  Less  than  100. 

Prices  per  100:  Le.gliorns,  Anconas,  Min¬ 
orcas — Pullets,  $13.95:  Males — $2.95:  Any 
Heavy  Breeds — Pullets,  $10.95:  Males, 
$7.95.  90%  Accuracy  Guaranteed. 
HATCHERY,  Box  112,  LINCOLN,  ILL. 


SEXED 

CHICKS 

SIEB’S 


CJu/k  | 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED. CashorC.O.D.  100  500  1000 


Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

Barred  &  W.  Plymouth  Rocks _  7.00  35.00  70.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.. . .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  6.50  32.50  65.00 


All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  by  the  stained  an¬ 
tigen  method,  culled  for  egg  production.  100%  live  del. 
postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  FREE  cir.  giv¬ 
ing  full  description  of  hatchery  and  breeders. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


CENTURY 

BABY  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PROFITS 


Egg  price*  are  higher  •  -  raise  20th  Century 
Chick*  and  make  money.  Thousands  know 
their  true  value.  1 2  Bre^s  >  Wh.  Leghorns, 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  R.  I. 
Whites,  N.  H.  Reds,  Wyandotte*,  Wh.  &  Bl. 
Giants,  Buff  Orps,  Brahmas  &  Pekin  Ducks. 

DAY-OLD  SEXED  CHICICS 
Seni^  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  low  prices 
TODAY  ^ 


ZOmCENTURY  HATCHER 


N  AIbTIO^B 


lK  baby  chicks 


Thousands  weekly  all  year.  Fine.st  Quality 
and  Layers  in  40  breeds  and  H.vbrid  Bahv 
I’ullets  and  Cockerels.  R.W.D.  Tested. 
Ducklings,  Goslings.  Baby  Turkeys,  Guineas. 
Mature  Breeders  priced  right.  Catalog  frea 
NABOB  HATCHERIES,  Box  T.  GAMBIER.  OHIO. 

BOS  QUALITY  CHICKS  and  PULLETS 

Hanson  Pedigree  and  R.O.P.  Mated  Special  English 
White  Leghorns,  Browns.  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks. 
Blood-Tested.  Big  Husky  dhicks  from  heavy  laying 
strains.  Pullets  6,  8,  10  wks.  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 
BOS  HATCHERY,  R-2A  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


■  _  _  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

M  Bloodtested  (Official  Pa.  State  Aggluti- 
Bgg  gg  B  nation  Method).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 

■  Reserve  order  now  at  these  low  prices. 
^U|/Tif;£$6.75  per  100;  $32  per  500;  $63  per  1000. 

Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guar.  10% 
"^ixjoks  order.  Catalog  Free. 

MARVIN  F.  NOLL,  Box  1,  KLLINFLLTbKaVlLLE,  PA. 


Mid-Summer  Prices: 


Chicks  from  Big  Eng¬ 
lish  Leghorns.  Pedigreed 
sired  up  to  328  eggs.  Production  bred  Barred  and  White 
llocks.  Leghorn  pullets  35c  and  up  —  inspection  privi¬ 
lege.  Catalogue  explains  all. 

Fairview  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm, 

BOX  54.  ROUTE  2,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORNS.  May  delivery  Chicks.  $7.- 
100,  $70.-1000.  4-wk.  pullets,  JunJ  del.  $30.-100  Prepaid. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


TURKEYS  and  DUCKLINGS 


Modern  Times 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 
packing  and  grading  stations  •which  are 
standardized  in  their  methods. 

As  long  as  there  is  a  pretty  large 
market  for  eggs  of  extra  fine  quality 
and  grading,  these  packing  plants 
won’t  pay  here  in  the  Northeast.  The 
fine  eggs  will  continue  to  find  these 
markets  and  the  rest  will  be  left  for 
standardization.  So  the  only  way  to 
keep  in  the  race  is  for  the  individual 
producer  to  continue  doing  all  he  can 
to  keep  his  eggs  uniformly  good.  At 
the  same  time  the  market  man  must 
separate  his  shipments  according  to 
quality,  grading  and  packing  so  that 
he  can  offer  large  blocks  which  are  as 
uniform  as  possible.  He  can  still  con¬ 
tinue  picking  out  his  extra  fine  eggs 
from  certain  producers  for  the  smaller 
trade. 

The  producer  must  absorb  this  pic¬ 
ture  so  that  he  can  work  with  his  mar¬ 
ket  man  to  bring  about  an  improved 
reputation  for  uniformity  and  depend¬ 
ability. 

Eggs  are  among  the  last  few  farm 
products  to  feel  the  pressure  of  modem 
times  in  this  standardization  process. 
Live  poultry  is  another  but  it  would  be 
hard  to  mention  many  more. 

There  are  refi,lly  only  three  ways  in 
which  eggs  are  handled  at  the  farm 
end.  Either  they  are  graded  on  the 
farm  and  shipped  direct  to  the  market 
dealer,  wholesaler,  jobber  or  retailer; 
or  they  are  bought  up  by  hucksters  at 
the  farm,  loosely  graded  and  shipped 
by  them  to  wholesalers;  or  they  are 
sold  or  consigned  to  a  packing  plant 
where  uniformly  candled  and  graded 
packs  are  put  up  and  sold  to  whole¬ 
salers  and  direct  to  chain  store  buy¬ 
ers.  The  first  two  are  getting  stiffer 
and  stiffer  competition  from  the  latter. 
Only  as  they  hold  their  quality  and  in¬ 
crease  their  uniformity  can  they  com¬ 
pete  successfully. 


Methods  of  Managing  the  Year¬ 
ling  Flock 

(Coniinued  from  Page  17) 
flocks.  The  Alabama  Station  lays  par¬ 
ticular  stress  on  all-night  lights,  and 
the  Washington  Station  says,  “The  use 
of  all-night  light  seems  important.  In 
King  county  7  flocks  under  all-night 
light  made  an  income  of  67.3  cents 
(per  bird)  while  5  flocks  with  part- 
time  light  made  an  income  of  22.6 
cents.’’ 

For  successful  force-molting  the  hens 
should  be  early  hatched,  not  after  April 
1.  They  must  be  in  good  health  and 
free  of  parasites  both  inside  and  out. 
One  should  not  attempt  to  force-molt 
hens  that  molted  in  the  winter  or  spring 
or  flocks  seriously  injured  by  coccidi- 
osis;  in  fact,  any  that  have  failed  to 
produce  well  for  any  reason. 


LOO  K  •  Momr  with 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 
Will  weigh  6  lbs.  in  8  weeks.  Also  Indian  Runners. 
GROW  MONEY  with  Baby  Turkey  Poults.  4  varieties, 
priced  right.  Thousands  weekly.  Catalog  Free. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,  gamb°er,^ohio. 


p^ehTn  ducklings  3s 4^1 

World’s  best.  Circular.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


TURKEYS  — 


Bronze  Poults.  Hatching  Eggs. 
Large  or  small  Quantities.  None 


too  early  to  make  your  spring  reservations.  List  Free. 
HIGHLAND  FARM,  SELLERSV I LLE.  PENNA. 


TITDVCV  DAITI  TC  Mammoth  Bronze  and 
lUlvlLEiI  r  V/ULili3  Rourbon  Red  poults,  also 
cross,  for  sale  weekly,  beginning  June  10th.  C.  H.  TIM- 
ERMAN,  Turkey  Farm,  La  FARGEVILLE.  N.  Y. 


Ducklings : 


High  producing  runners,  $7  per  50. 
Harry  Burnham,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


How  It  is  Done 

The  molting  period:  Confine  the 
birds,  but  give  them  each  at  least 
four  square  feet  of  floor  space.  Re¬ 
move  all  mash.  Take  away  the  water 
for  24  hours  and  then  every  afternoon, 
until  production  takes  a  severe  drop. 
Feed  grain  sparingly,  not  over  6  pounds 
a  day  to  each  100  birds  for  five  days; 
after  that  8  or  9  pounds  a  day  in  three 
feedings.  Mix  a  pint  of  cod  liver  oil 
with  each  100  pounds  of  grain.  Feed 
2  pounds  of  green  feed  daily  for  each 
100  birds.  Give  no  milk,  no  lights. 

Feathers  will  drop  10  to  15  days  af¬ 
ter  the  beginning  of  the  treatment. 


In  20  to  25  days  production  Should  be 
down  to  5%. 

The  Resting  Period:  Let  the  birds 
out  on  a  clean,  grassy  range.  Give 
three  pounds  bran  daily  per  100  birds. 
Feed  8  to  9  pounds  grain  daily  in  clean 
deep  litter;  more  if  the  birds  seem 
thin,  less  if  they  are  overfat.  Provide 
grit  and  oyster  shell,  no  milk,  no 
lights,  plenty  of  clean  water. 

At  the  end  of  6  or  7  weeks  from 
the  beginning  of  the  molting  period  the 
hens  should  be  ready  to  go  back  into 
the  laying  house  and  to  be  put  under 
all-night  lights. 

What  May  Be  Expected 

A  rapid  rise  in  production  to  around 
50  or  60  per  cent  may  be  expected.  It 
will  probably  not  go  higher  at  any 
time,  nor  much  lower.  Do  not  expect 
production  to  go  as  high  as  it  was  be¬ 
fore  the  molt.  Eggs  will  be  of  better 
size  and  better  quality,  especially  bet¬ 
ter  shell  quality.  Mortality  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  reduced  somewhat.  By  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  March  the  birds  will  be  prac¬ 
tically  through,  having  layed  in  6  or  7 
months  what  normally  would  have 
taken  them  9  or  10  months.  They 
should  then  be  marketed. 

A  Northeast  Farm  Tour 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
friendships  on  tours  with  American 
Agriculturist  folks  whom  I  never  saw 
before  we  started.  We  come  back  with 
new  experiences  for  memory’s  chest, 
and  with  a  broader  outlook  on  life. 
Money  and  time  spent  on  these  tours, 
give  us  more  in  happiness  than  almost 
anything  else  we  have  ever  done. 

So  many  of  you  have  planned  all  of 
your  lives  to  take  a  trip,  but  always 
keep  putting  it  off  and  off  until  finally 
it  may  be  too  late.  Well,  don’t  postpone 
this  one.  It’s  the  kind  of  a  trip  you  and 
your  family  will  always  remember. 
Further  information  and  details  will  be 
cheerfully  furnished,  but  it  is  going  to 
be  necessary  to  limit  the  size  of  the 
party,  so  let  us  know  as  soon  as  you  can. 

Here  is  the  detailed  itinerary: 

Leave  various  points  in  New  York  State 
on  sleepers  during  the  night,  arriving 
Clayton  or  Alexandria  Bay  early  in  the 
morning. 

Wednesday :  Travel  through  Thousand 
Islands  and  pass  through  Rapids  on  board 
Canadian  Steamship  Company  steamer. 
Brief  sightseeing  tour  of  Montreal  that 
evening  a.s  we  transfer  from  the  Lachine 
Rapids  to  the  steamer  docks.  Leave  for 
Quebec  on  steamer  that  evening. 

Thursday :  Sightseeing  tour  of  Quebec, 
Plains  of  Abraham,  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre, 
Montmorency  Falls,  etc.  Leave  on  Canad¬ 
ian  National  Railway  that  evening  in 
pullman  sleepers. 

Friday :  An  all  day  tour  of  inspection 
of  the  Aroostook  County  potato  fields  as 
guests  of  the  local  growers.  Travel  from 
St.  Leonard,  N.  B.,  to  Oakfield,  Maine,  a 
distance  of  about  60  miles.  Leave  on 
Bangor  and  Aroostook  Railroad  that 
evening  in  sleepers. 

Saturday :  Arrive  in  Boston  early  in  the 
morning  and  proceed  on  an  all  day  sight¬ 
seeing  tour  including  Lexington,  Concord, 
Bunker  Hill,  etc.  Leave  either  at  4 :00  p. 
m.  or  later,  depending  on  whether  party 
wishes  to  return  in  sleepers  or  not. 

Arrive  back  home  late  Saturday  night 
or  early  Sunday  morning. 

The  total  cost  from  Utica,  including 
railroad  fare,  pullman  berths,  steamer 
with  meals  and  lodging,  special  sight¬ 
seeing  and  transfers,  meals  at  Quebec, 
Maine,  and  Boston,  tips,  special  service 
and  other  incidentals . ?72.75. 


Chicks  available  ©very  week  of  the  year.  All 
chicks  from  carefully  culled  breeders,  blood- 
tested  for  pullorum  disease  by  thorough  tube 
method.  Special  prices  to  large  users.  Our 
long-time  guarantee  of  100%  safe  arrival  still 
stands.  Wo  deliver  husky,  livable  chicks. 
Parcel  post  prepaid.  Write  for  prices  and  ad¬ 
vance  order  discount. 

Ke»  Ghickeries,  Inc. 

21  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

28  Years  of  Hatching  Experience  Insure  Your  Satisfaction 


Bic-  Daily  Hatches 
of  COLONIAL  CHICKS 


makes  possible  QUICK  SERVICE. 
Thousands  shipped  safely  to  all  New 
England  states  every  season.  Why 
experiment  when  you  can  get  chicks 
.  ,  ,  „  world’s  largest  producers  at 

such  low  prices?  They  must  give  results  or  so  many 
wouldn  t  be  sold!  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  100% 
live  delivery.  Prepaid.  $5.80  per  100.  any  size  lot 
S”?  ^2^®  Standard  grade  White  Leghorns, 

Reds,  White  or  Barred  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White 
Wyandottes.  All  breeds  mixed,  $5.40.  Heavy  breeds 
mixed,  $5.90.  Special  grade,  Ic  per  chick  more.  Best 
Egg  grade,  3c  more.  Free  catalog  gives  complete  list, 
also  hybrids  and  sexed  chicks.  Blood  tested — approved. 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS, 

Pleasant  Hill,  Mo. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Electric  Hatched : 


1(10  .500 


inoo 


Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  I>;ghorn.s _ $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Baned  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  1.  Ke<is _  7.00  35.00  70. 

Red-Bocks  (,To.ss.  N.H.Hed.s.  Wh.&Bl.Min.  8.00  40.00  80. 
A.ssorted  $6.50-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD 
Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled,  under 
my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  &  Thursday 
of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.P.  Cash  or  COD. 
Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our  Breeds, 
Farm  and  Hatchery.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

All  Free  Range  Stock.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
Tested.  100®%  live  del.  postpaid.  Write  for 
circular  giving  full  details  of  our  flocks 
and  how  to  raise  Chicks. 


LARGE  TYPE  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  _ $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Barred  Rocks  _  7.00  35.00  70. 

Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds  _  7.25  35.00  70. 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _  8.00  40.00  80. 

Mix  $6. — 100.  $1  per  lOO  books  order  in  advance. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


aUALITY  CHICKS 


May  &  June  Prices.  Cash  or  COD.  100  500  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns - $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Bar.  &  W.  Rox-K.  I.  Reds  &  W.  Wyand  7.00  35.00  70. 
N.  Hampshires,  Reds  &  W.  5Jinorcas._  8.00  40.00  80. 
H.  Mix  $6.50.  Hatches  every  MON.  &THURS.  AUBreeders 
on  free  range.  Blootl-Tested  by  Antigen  method,  care¬ 
fully  culled  tmder  ray  personal  supervision.  Elec.  Hatch¬ 
ed.  100%  live  arrival  PP.  Order  now.  Catalog  FREE. 

THE,  McAlisterville  hatchery, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


TAKE  NOTICE 


RICHFIELD  HATCHERY’S 
Quality  Chicks — Antigen  Test 
Womer’s  English  Strain  50  lOO  .500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  _ _ _$3.50  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

Bar.  Bocks  &  R,  I.  Reds  . .  3.75  7.50  37.50  75. 

Heavy  Mixed  ..  3.50  6.50  32.50  65. 

Assorted  Breeds  $6.30.  Hatched  from  healthy  breeders. 
Free  Illustrated  Circular.  100%  delivery. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  20.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  I^eghorns  . —.$6.50  $32.50  $65. 

S.  C.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  7.00  35.00  70. 

S.  C.  New  Hamp.shii'e  Reds  _  8.00  40.00  80. 

Assorted  $6.50.  AUBreeders  Bloodtesterl  forB.W.D,  WrOe 
for  B'ree  cir.  giving  full  details  of  our  breeders.  100%  live 
del.  P.P.  CashorC.O.D.  SHIRK’S  PDULTRY  FARM  & 
HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CHICKS 


CASH  OR 
C.  0.  D. 

Large  English  Type  W®. 

S.  C.  White  I.,eghorn.s  - 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds - 

New  Hampshires _ 

H.  Mix  - - - 

Prompt  delivery.  Write  for  catalog. 
PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood -Tested  by  Antigen  test,  ^nte 
new  catalog  and  our  14  day  guar.  100  500  l 

S.  iC.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns - $6.50  $32.50  »oa. 

Barred  and  White  Rock^,  S.  C.  Reds. .7.00  35.OT  7  • 
N.  H.  Reds,  Buff  Rocks,  Blk.  Minorcas.  8.00  40.TO  8U. 

Assorted  Chicks  _  6.00  30.00  60. 

100%  live  delivery  guar.  Post  paid.  Ca.sh  or  '-.u.  ■ 

CDCDLAMUS  PDULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


(lANTS 


free. 


JERSEY  WHITE.  Largest  Fowl 
bred.  Make  10  lb.  Cockerels  6  mo. 
Mammoth  Baby  Chicks  For  Sale. 
GDSHEN  PDULTRY  FARM,  Goshen,  IBO. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  6,  1936 


19  (357) 


WHIT^4iDCK 

I  BABY  $0  PER 

■■  CHICKS. . .7  O.  100 

EGGS  FOR  i  K 
HATCHING...  / 


PER 

100 

I  ALL  EGGS  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 

1100%  State  Tested  (BWD)  free.  Tube  Agglut. 
My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make 
Quick  Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED. 
NE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

DEPT.  B 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


I 


Ttmia  I 


tOliMAM 


C  H  Rl  STI ES  WewJfamp$hires 

R 


SAVE  A  MONTH 
WITH  CHRISTIE  CHICKS 

In  .lime.  SPIZZEIUNKTUM  coimts 
more  than  ever  .  .  .  assures  livability, 
fast  growth  and  early  maturity.  Our 
June-Hatched  Chick.s  will  overtake  most 
May-Hatched  broods.  And  how  they 
will  lay  I  Prompt  deliveries. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Low  Summer  Prices. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  55.  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


STON€V  mJM 


En g^Jish  L  eg'h  or  ns 


Write  for  Special  Offer  shown  on  latest  Price  List. 
Large  White  Legliorns  H)0  500  1000 

Utility  Matings  _ $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

GKADE  AA  ENGLISH  LEGHOKNS  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Hi-Qualitv  Barred  Hocks  _  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  FKEE  range  2&3  year  old  breeders  BLOOD  TESTED. 
0  years  flock  improvement.  Can  ship  at  once.  100% 
live  del.  P.P.  STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY, 

H.  M.  Leister,  Owner  &  Mgr.,  Box  B,  McAlisterviiie,  i*a. 


from  _ _ _ 

FREE  RAM0E.^^*^‘stOCK 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
(Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen  Method.) 
Extra  auallty  chicks  for  Jtme  delivery  at  $7.00  per  100. 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  catalog.  Chicks  100% 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 


Robert  L.CI«u$»r. 


Rir;  CHERRY  HILL 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  Cash  or  C.O.D.  $6.50  per  100:  $65.00-1000. 
Blood  Tested  for  B.W.D.  Foundation  Bred  on  our 
Farm.  I^arcel  Po.st  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  circular  and  prices  on  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Hocks  and  New  Hampshlres.  and  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.,  Box  A.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


QUALITY 
CH  ICKS 


ILeCTRICALLV  HATCHeOl 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  'live  del. 

I^arge  T.vpe  S.  C.  Wtiite  Leghorns. $6. 00 
Barred  &  White  Box,  H.  I.  Beds.  6.75 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _ 7.50 

Heavy  Mixed  _ 6.00 

Hatch  Mon.  &Thurs.  Cat.  on  Special  Matings,  etc..  FREE. 
SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  H  ATCH  ER  Y.  Box  A,  Cocolamus.Pa. 


100 

.500 

1000 

.$6.00 

$30.00 

$60.00 

.  6.75 

33.75 

67.50 

.  7.50 

37.50 

75.00 

.  6.00 

30.00 

60.00 

CHIX 


BIG  ENGLISH  TTPE 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  j^so'ses” 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds _  7.00  70. 

New  Hampshire  Reds _  8.00  80. 

Mixed  Chicks  _  6.50  60. 

Breeders  Bloodtested.  100%  live  arrival 
postpaid.  FREE  Circular. 


JO^HN  SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
*'•  “■  8,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

green  forest  husky  chicks 

Hanson  or  English  leghorn  foundation. 

Heavy  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  _ $6.00  per  100 

Barred  P.  Bocks  &  Wlute  Rocks _ $6.50  per  100 

Assorted  Breeds  _ $6.00  per  100 

T^reedep  Blood  Tested  for  B.W.D.  Free  Cir. 
1U0%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
GREEN  FOREST  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


SPRUNGER’S  SEXED  CHICKS 

?  Jhth  confidence  from  America’s  leading  sexer. 
oexed  Chicks  from  my  own  Special  White  Leghorns, 
Huckimgs  and  Poults.  Leghorn  Cockerels — 3c.  Write 
ELAM  SPRUNGER.  Box  40,  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


quality  chicks 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds. . .  $7.25 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes..  7.25 

White  Leghorns  _  7.75 

Holo  j®  White  Leghorns  _  6.50 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm 'Hatchery','  siin'b'u'r'y.  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  LOO  D -”7 ;StI  D^ 

_ A 

- - - 35.00  70.00 

arrival  PP.  Circular  FREE. 

NIEMOND  S  HATCHERY,  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Extra  Quality! 


HATCHES  EVERY  MON.&THURS. 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  _ $7.00 

S.  C.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  _ 7.00 

Buff  &,  Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyand,  Bl.  Minorcas,  Anconas  7.50 

White  &  Buff  Minorcas,  N.  H.  Reds  _ 8.00 

Wh.  &  Bl.  Giants,  Wh.  Brahamas,  Buff  Orpingtons..  10.00 
Mixed  Chicks  _ 6.00 


$32.50  $65. 
35.00  70. 
37.50  75. 
4,0.00  80. 
50.00  1  00. 
30.00  GO. 


All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  by  antigen  method.  100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  You  can  pay  more  .  .  .  but  you 
can’t  buy  better  Chicks  at-any  price.  WRITE  FOB  SPECIAL  CASH  'DISCOUNT  AND  24  PAGE  CATALOG. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  T.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

DOWN  GO  PRICES 
WOLF  Farmers'  Friend”  CHICKS 
Reduced  Prices  for  Balance  of  Season 

Don't  wait,  write  WOLF  today  for  reduced  prices  on  WOLF 
"Farmers’  Friend"  Chicks.  You  can  save  money  by  ordering  from 
WOLF.  No  more  reductions  for  balance  of  season.  Thousands 
are  making  money  with  WOI.F  "Farmers’  Friend"  Chick.s  because 
they  are  bred  for  egg  production  and  are  from  flocks  under 
_  A.P.A.  inspection.  11  Popular  breeds,  all  bloodtested  for 

OlfUtK  B.W.D.  Send  for  Free  Catalog  in  colors,  together  with 

jm  our  refiuced  prices  and  facts  about  WOLF  “Farmers’ 

nHJW  Friend"  Chicks.  Write  today. 

■  wolf  hatching  &  BREEDING  CO.  Gibsonburg,  Ofiio,  Box  6 
lIHiiPISPIEliOraiSHHBBHIBBKBBI 


LIVE  ■‘■PAV 
CH  ICKS 


HatchO'l  entirely  in  Electric 
for  New  1936  Offer  shown  on 
Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Legh( 
Barred  or  White  Rocks,  R.  I. 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _ 

Heavy  Mixed  _ 

C.  P.  LEISTER 


ncuuators. 
Latest  Free 

irns  _ 

Reds _ 


100 

500 

1000 

.$6.50 

$32.50 

$65.00 

.  7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

.  8.00 

40.00 

80.00 

6.00 

30.00 

60.00 

[ 


All  Breeders  P.lood-Test 
ed  for  B.W.D.  by  stained 
antigen  method.  100% 
delivery.  Ca.sh  or  C.O.D 
Order  direct  from  this 
ad  if  you  so  desire. 
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—  Box  A.  — 


McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Keystone  Vitality  Chicks,  BloodTested  Stock. 


BIG  CHICKS  FROM  BIG  EGGS.  14  DAY  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEE.  BIG  OPEN  RANGE 
FOR  OUR  BREEDING  FLOC  KS.  '  I NSU  R  ES  EXTRA  VIM,  VIGOR  AND  VITALITY  IN 
OUR  CHICKS.  ALL  FLOCKS  CAREFULLY  CULLED  AND  BLOODTESTED  FOR  B.W.D. 
HATCHES  WEEKLY— 100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED  PREPAID.  ESTABLISHEB 
IN  1910.  $1.00  PER  100  WILL  BOOK  YOUR  ORDER!  ORDER  TODAY.  BOOKLET  FREE. 

25  YEARS  EXPERIENCE. 

Special  Prices;  100  500  lOOO  Special  Prices:  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  _ $8.00  $37.50  $70.00  New  Hamp.  Reds,  S.  C.  Black  Min., 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  _  8.00  37.50  70.00  BIk.  Giants,  Wh.  Wyan.,  Wh.  Rocks.$l0.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Barred  Rocks  _  9.00  42.50  80.00  Heavy  Breeds  Mixed  _  8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds _ _  9.00  42.50  80.00  Light  Breeds  Mixed  _  7.00  32.50  60.00 

THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Box  28,  Richfield,  Pa. 


FOR  i 

VIGpR  I 

■  ■a  ! 


HAKD)^ 

HORTHERN. 
STOCK  . 


jwmrnumm  sntuH  enoush  uohom 

cificiS 


ELEVEN  GENERATIONS  of 
V  two  to  six-year-old  blood-tested  | 
'breeders  back  of  each  chick,  as- 
V  sures  you  of  high  livability  in  the 
r  laying  pens.  29  years  service  to( 
New  England  farmers.  Catalog. 


K.EEME. 


on’s  Nes-To-U 

BOX  AG.  KEENE,  N.  H. 


10% 


,  DISCOUNT  ON  ALL 
OBOOKED  THREE 
AHEAD 


EVERY 

Nesto-U^ 

y  FROM 

'26  TO  30  oz. 

EGGS 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD  -  TESTED  CHICKS 


(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD).  Electric  hatched. 
June  1-8-15-22-29.  Quality.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  Per —  50  100 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)-.$4.00  $7.50 

BARRED  PLYMOUNTH  ROCKS,  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS _  4.25  3.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES- . - . .  4.50  8.50 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  _  5.00  9.50 


100%  prepaid  live  deliverj-  guaranteed. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS, 


10%  books 

BOX  A, 


order.  Can  ship  C.O.D. 


500 

$36.00 

38.00 

41.00 

46.00 

Catalog 


1000 

$70.00 

75.00 

80.00 

90.00 

free. 


SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHICK  PRICES  REDUCED 

FOR  EARLY  SUMMER  AND  HARVEST  HATCHED  CHICKS 

Breed_ 25  50  100  500  1000  Breed_ 25  50  100  500  1000 


White  Leghorns 

Barred  Rocks  _ ) 

White  Rocks  _ j 

Partridge  Rocks _ 

S.  C.  Reds _ _ ' 

White  Wyandottes  i 


$2.00  $3.75  $6.90  $34.00  $67.00 


2.00  4.00  7.50  36.00  70.00 


N.  H.  Reds _ 

Col.  Wyandottes _ 

Buff  Orpingtons  _ 


$2.25  $4.50  $8.50  $40.00 


Assorted  Heavy  _ 1.75 

Asst.  Heavy  &  Light.-  1.60 


3.25 

3.15 


6.50 

6.30 


32.50  $65.00 

31.50  63.00 


ALL  B.  W.  D.  TESTED 

LANTZ  HATCHERY 


FLOCKS. 


100%  LIVE 

BOX  73 


DELIVERY 


GUARANTEED 

TIFFIN, 


OHIO 


Tm  using  Rover  until  I  can  get  a  new  wheel.” — Judge. 


:RANrEED. 

You  Need  Chicks  of 
Guaranteed  LIVABILITY 

Hot  days  are  coming ;  the  chicks  must  have  pep  and 
endurance  if  they  are  to  thrive.  We  guarantee  that 
98  out  of  every  100  chick.s  ptu-cliased  will  be  alive 
at  the  age  of  four  weeks.  Ijosses  in  exce.ss  of  2% 
will  be  replacetl  free  or  purchase  price  refunded. 
Prices  Sharply  Reduced 

on  all  our  Matings.  Y'ou  can  afford  to  buy  the 
be.st  —  NOW. 

44,000  Pullorum  Tested  Breeders 
Iiarge.st  olficlally  tested  flock  in  the  U.  S.  found 
100%_  free  from  reactors. 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock-Red  Cross  Chicks. 
REDBIRD  FARM,  Route  1 1, WRENTHAM.  MASS. 


MA^  'ssirn 

rmrKS  certified  leghorns.  CERTIFIED 
Barred  Rocks  and  New  Hampshlres. 
Superior  Quality  with  vigor,  livability,  fast  growth, 
extra  good  production  of  large  eggs  bred  into  them. 

RFn  Rnrir  pullets  and  cockerels. 

Wonderful  for  Layers  or  for 
RRPnQ  barred  broilers  or  roasters. 

Get  Our  Folder  and  Prices  Now. 
WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  A,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


NACE'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  B.W.D.  Stained  antigen  method. 
HANSON  Foundation  100  500  1000 

Large  Typif  White  Leghorns _ $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Everpay  Str.  Brown  Leghorns _ -'  6.50  32.50  65. 

Barred  Bocks  _  7.00  35.00  70. 

K.  1.  &  New  Hampshire  Beds  _  7.50  37.50  75. 

White  Wyandotte.s  &  Buff  Orps _  7.50  37.50  75. 

Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed  _  6.50  32.50  65. 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery  guar.  Cir.  FTIEB. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
Box  A,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


EGG  PROFITS 

.  .  .  with  FA  IM¬ 
PORT  Chicks.  9 
FTofltable  Breeds. 

Bred  for  Large  Size 
and  Egg  Production. 

FBEE  Feed  with 
Chicks.  Low  Sum¬ 
mer  Prices.  Write 
Box  44  for  FBEE 
CATAXiOG. 


FAIRPORT  HATCHERYTa%"»,* 


Healthy  —  Vigorous  —  No  B.W.D.  Fully  Guaranteed. 
BIG  TYPE  Trapnested  White  Leghorns  —  Frostproof 
Brown  Ijeghoms  —  Giant  Black  Minorcas— Partridge. 
White  Barred  Bocks  —  Columbian  &  White  Wyandottes 
—  Beds  &  N.  H.  Beds  —  Sexed  chicks  —  Free  Catalog. 
CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  40.  WALLKILL,  N.yI 

MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  W.  Bocks  $7.-100:  N.  Hampshiro.s  $7.50;  Mix 
$6.50:  Big  W.  Leg., $6;  W.  Giants,  $10.  Safe  delivery  P.P. 
M.  F.  MATTERN.  R.  6,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


HEW  HAMfiSHIRES 


Day  old  or  Started  Chicks,  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  growing  pullets  —  New  Hampshirs 
State  Accredited  flock.  All  breeders  100%  Stats 
tested  BWD  free,  no  reactors.  Money  back  satisfac¬ 
tion  guarantee.  Free  Catalog.  Write  MELVIN  MOUL. 
BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  Exeter,  New  H ampshirs 


-jyeZ/o/ 
Folks/ 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON 
COOLEY  CHICKS.  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
I  B.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds,  Giants. 
Bloodtested.  Bred  with  high 
producing  qualities.  Free  cir- 
cular.  I^mpt  delivery. 
ELDEN  E.  COOLEY.  Box  C,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

HOLLYWOOD  ^^Src°Ks" 

Large  type  Hollywood  Strain.  Bred  for  size  and  heavy 
production  of  large  Chalky  White  eggs.  June  Price, 
$6.50  per  100.  Postage  Paid.  FREE  CATALOG.  C.  M. 
Shellenberger  Poultry  Farm,  Box  22,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BIG  CHICKS  TESTED  SELECTED 


White  &  Black  Giants.  Lt.  Brahmas,  Wh.  Langshangs, 
Silver  &  Wh.  Wyandot,  Wh.  &  Buff  and  Bar.  Bocks, 
Buff  Orps,  New  Hampshlres  &  R.  I.  Beds,  Golden  Buff 
Minorca.  Any  breed  $2.75-25,  $5.00-50,  $9.50-100. 

JUxed  (above  breeds)  $2.25-25,  $4.00-50,  $7.50-100. 

Dark  Cornish  15c.  Bronze  Turkeys  40c.  Send  NO 
MONEY.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  plus  postage.  100% 
live  delivery.  Our  18th  year. 

Klines  Poultry  Plant,  wtoDLE'cREEk,  pa. 


Order  Now— FBEE  CIRCULAR  25  50  100  1000 

Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorns  _ $2.25  $4.00  $7.50  $70.00 

Buff  or  Bl.  Leghorns,  Anconas  2.25  4.25  8.00  75.00 

Bar.  Wh.  or  Buff  Rocks _  2.50  4.50  8.50  80.00 

Wh.  Wyand,  R  I.  &  N.  H.  Beds  2.50  4.50  8.50  80.00 

N.  H.  Reds.  Grade  A,  Guar.  Llv.  2.75  5.50  10.50  lOO.OO 

Wh.  Ind.  Ruimer  Ducklings _  4.00  7.75  15.00  145.00 

White  or  Black  Giants _  2.75  5.25  10.00  95.00 

Heavy  Assorted  _  2.25  4.00  7.50  70.00 

Light  Assorted  _  1.90  3.50  7.00  70.00 

Carefully  Culled  Blood-Tested  Chicks.  Pull  Bred  select¬ 
ed  Breeders.  Excellent  Quality.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 

Box  A.  PORT  TREVOBTON,  PA. 
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IN  A  BOX  on  this  page  are  the  four  rock-bot¬ 
tom  essentials  of  successful  canning.  As  long 
as  these  requirements  are  met,  canning  equip¬ 
ment  may  be  crude ;  yet  because  canning  has  to 
be  done  at  a  season  when  the  rush  of  work  is 
greatest,  every  woman  ought  to  provide  herself 
with  the  best  tools  which  she  can  afford  for 

the  job. 

Personally,  T  find  that  plen¬ 
ty  of  table  space  for  working 
and  an  abundance  of  water 
are  two  things  that  help  to 
make  canning  go  more 
smoothly.  Then,  too,  I  have 
developed  a  preference  for 
certain  utensils.  Some  of  my 
pets  are  funnels,  a  small  one 
for  juices  and  a  wide  one  for 
whole  fruits;  a  colander  and 
sieves  in  varying  mesh  sizes ; 
a  jelly  strainer;  a  jar  lifter 
for  removing  hot  jars  from 
the  cooker;  a  ladle,  preferab¬ 
ly  enamel  to  avoid  staining;  a  skimmer;  long- 
handled  spoons,  wooden  and  enameled ;  a  stiff 
brush  for  washing  vegetables,  fruit  and  poultry ; 
a  wire  basket  for  straining;  large  bowls  and  shal¬ 
low  pans  for  holding  the  foods ;  plenty  of  large 
kettles  for  processing  the  jars;  measuring  cups, 
a  quart  cup  at  least;  sharp  knives,  stainless  to 
avoid  darkening  the  food. 

I  also  find  a  pea-sheller  saves  a  lot  of  time 
when  I  am  doing  a  large  quantity  of  peas.  So 
does  a  strawberry  huller  save  time,  and  various 
fruit  peelers  if  I  put  up  sufficient  fruit  to  war¬ 
rant  buying  them.  A  pressure  cooker  for  canning 
non-acid  vegetables  is  being  urged  more  and 
more  as  an  absolute  necessity,  because  it  is  very 
difficult  to  heat  a  filled  jar  hot  enough  in  the 
center  to  avoid  possibility  of  spoilage  or  danger 
from  botulinus  poisoning.  Pressure  cookers  vary 
from  $8  to  $15  and  where  much  canning  is  done 
they  soon  pay  for  themselves  in  preventing  food 
spoilage  and  in  saving  time  in  processing  the  jars. 

Where  it  is  not  possible  to  own  a  pressure 
cooker,  any  large  kettle  which  can  be  covered 
tightly  may  be  used  for  a  water  bath.  A  rack  of 
some  sort  should  be  fitted  in  the  bottom  to  allow 
free  circulation  of  water  under  and  around  the 
jars.  Furthermore,  the  water  should  be  kept  i 
inch  above  tops  of  jars  during  the  entire  boiling. 

Whether  the  jars  are  processed  in  a  water 
bath  or  in  the  pressure 
cooker,  it  is  strongly  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  foods  be 
packed  hot  into  hot  jars. 

By  doing  this,  much  of  the 
troublesome  air  is  driven 
out  and  the  jars  heat 
through  more  quickly  and 
more  evenly.  Air  bubbles  in 
a  jar  often  disqualify  it 
with  judges  of  canned 
goods,  because  air  bubbles 
are  something  which  can 
be  easily  prevented. 


A  good  sharp  knife,  a  household  scale,  a  pressure  cooker,  measuring  cups  and  spoons, 
jars  and  tops  plean  and  ready — she  is  all  set  to  go  and  to  do  her  canning  job  in  short  order! 


is  recommended :  Heat  the  prepared  foods  to 
boiling  in  the  syrup  or  salt  water.  Pack  hot  into 
hot  jars;  with  a  scalded  silver  knife  remove  all 
possible  air  bubbles ;  seal,  plunge  into  boiling 
water  bath  and  boil  five  minutes,  counting  the 
time  after  the  water  boils  vigorously.  The  hot- 
pack  is  a  quick  and  sure  method  for  fruits,  to¬ 
matoes  and  tomato  juice;  yet  tomatoes  put  up 
by  this  method  will  not  be  as  attractive  as  those 
done  by  the  cold  pack  process.  To  do  this,  toma¬ 
toes  are  dipped  into  hot  water  for  i  minute. 


For  Fruits  and  Tomatoes 

For  fruits,  tomatoes,  and 
tomato  juice,  this  method 


SUCCESSFUL  CANNING 


depends  on  these  four  absolute  essentials  .  .  . 


1.  One  hundred  per  cent  cleanliness. 
This  includes  the  food  itself  and 
everything  that  comes  in  contact 
with  it — hands,  utensils,  containers, 
tables,  etc. 


2-  Fruit  and  vegetables  in  prime  con¬ 
dition  (firm  and  well  flavored — 
neither  green  nor  over-ripe).  To  get 
the  perfect  can  of  food,  use  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  are  young  and 
tender — not  old  and  experienced! 


3.  Heat  sufficient  to  destroy  any  bac¬ 
teria  which  might  develop  and  change 
the  flavor  or  quality  of  food  inside 
the  jars.  An  even  heat  is  required 
throughout  the  canning  process. 
Otherwise  you  cannot  be  sure  that 
the  food  will  be  completely  sterilized. 
This  is  extremely  important,  and  the 
proper  fuel  in  sufiicient  quantities 
should  be  provided  before  starting. 

4.  A  perfect  seal. 


skinned,  and  green  cores  removed.  They  are  then 
packed  into  jars  as  closely  as  possible,  the  space 
filled  with  juice  from  other  tomatoes  or  boiling 
water  and  seasoned  with  i  teaspoon  of  salt  per 
quart.  The  cold  packed  tomatoes  are  only  partly 
sealed  before  processing  and  require  45  minutes 
in  the  boiling  water  bath  because  they  have  not 
been  heated  before  being  packed  into  the  jars. 

Non-acid  vegetables  are  more  sure  to  keep  if 
processed  in  the  pressure  cooker.  The  time  table 
provided  with  the  cooker  is  a  safe  guide  for 
every  vegetable. 

Rapid  handling  helps  to  prevent  flat, 
sour  or  any  other  undesirable  flavors 
which  may  develop  if  the  food  is  allow¬ 
ed  to  stand  too  long  in  a  warm  room  be¬ 
fore  processing  it.  Therefore,  pack  only 
enough  jars  to  fill  your  canner;  then 
while  they  are  processing,  work  ahead  to 
complete  another  canner  full.  The  old 
•  method  of  blanching  in  hot  water,  then 
dipping  in  cold  water  and  allowing  the 
food  to  stand  in  a  warm  room  until  the 
canner  was  full  has  been  responsible  for 
many  cases  of  spoilage.  The  hot  pack 
does  away  with  this  undesirable  feature. 

Quick  cooling  also  helps  to  prevent 
poor  flavors  which  may  develop  in  ^n® 
can  after  pro-  {Continued  on  Pag^ 
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Grange  Women— 

Save  This  ! 

JUNE  is  here  and  the  American  Agriculturist-Sta.le  Grange  Canning  Contest  will 
soon  be  underway.  All  Grange  women  are  eligible  to  enter.  See  the  Chairman 
of  your  Subordinate  Grange  Service  &  Hospitality  Committee  about  rules  and 
prizes  (announced  in  our  April  11th  issue,  page  24).  Each  contestant  must  enter 
1  quart  fruit  and  1  quart  non-acid  vegetable  (includes  all  vegetables  except  tomatoes). 

Cut  out  the  following  score  card  —  questionnaire,  fill  it  out  completely, 
except  for  judge’s  score,  and  turn  it  in  to  the  Chairman  of  the  above  committee 
with  your  entries.  This  is  very  important.  Entries  must  be  accompanied  by  this 
score  card.  Over  100  cash  and  merchandise  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

=  CANNING  CONTEST  SCORE  CARD  = 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST-GRANGE  CANNING  CONTEST,  1936 


Perfect 
Score 

Appearance  .  30 

Color  . 10 

Clearness  . 10 

Pack  . ! . 10 

(a)  Arrangement  5 

(b)  Uniformity  of 


Judge's 

Score 


Container  . 

Appropriateness  ..4 

Neatness  . 3 

Label  . 3 

Quality  of  contents  . . 

Flavor  . 40 

Texture  . 20 


10 


60 


Total 


. 100 


Standards  for  Scoring  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
APPEARANCE 

Color:  As  nearly  as  possible  the  color  of  the 
natural  product. 

Clearness :  Syrup  or  liquid  clear  and  as  free  from 

seeds,  sediment,  and  bubbles  as  possible. 

Pack:  Arrangement  with  reference  to  symmetry 
and  economy  of  space.  Uniformity  of  size 
and  shape.  As  large  a  proportion  of  solids 
to  liquids  as  possible.  Solids  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed.  Jars  full. 

CONTAINER 

Appropriateness:  Uniform  and  suitable  in  size 
and  shape  for  the  product  and  for  practical 
home  use.  Easy  to  clean,  fill  and  empty. 

Neatness :  Clean  jars  perfectly  sealed. 

Label:  Uniform,  suitable,  well  placed,  neat. 

QUALITY  OF  CONTENTS 

Flavor:  As  nearly  as  possible  the  flavor  of  the 
natural  product.  Fruits  must  not  be  too  sweet. 

Texture:  Tender,  sound,  unblemished,  uniform 
ripeness,  and  firm  enough  to  hold  shape. 
Vegetables  not  overmature^ 


WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  KNOW— 

What  ^^BRANDS”  or  “lyiAKES'”  of  the  fofiowing  you  use. 

1.  Glass  jars . . . ' . 

2.  Rubber  jar  rings  . - . 

3.  Sugar  for  canning  and  preserving: 

Cloth  bags?  . . . brand?  . 

Packages  ?  . brand  ?  . . . . 

Paper  bags  (bulk)  ? . ; . 

Sugar  —  daily  household  use : 

Cloth  bags?  . brand?  . 

Packages?  . brand?  . . 
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Paper  bags  (bulk) . 

4.  Oil  Stove  .  4-a.  Kitchen  range  .. 

5.  Flour  (bread)  .  (cake)  . 

6  Packaged  table  salt  . .  6-a.  Gelatine 


7.  Baking  powder  . .  8.  Molasses  . 

9.  Coffee  .  10.  Tea  . 

11.  Cereal  (summer)  . , . 

(winter)  . 

12.  Washing  machine:  (Electric) .  (Gasoline) 

13.  Sewing  machine  . 

14.  Soap  (face  and  hands)  . 

(bath)  . . 


15.  What  brand  of  soap  (bar  or  package)  do  you  use  for  the  following? 

Regular  family  wash  . . . 

Silks,  rayons,  woolens  . . 

Dishes  . . 

16.  Please  place  a  check  mark  ( X )  immediately  after  any  of  the  brands 
of  soap  mentioned  above  which  you  regard  as  harsh  on  your  hands. 

17.  How  much  bar  soap  do  you  use  per  month  for  laundry  and 

dishes?  . 

How  much  package  soap  do  you  use  per  month  for  laundry  and 

dishes  ?  . 

18.  What  shortening  do  you  buy?  . 

19.  At  what  store  do  you  buy  most  of  your  groceries  ?  . 

20.  Do  you  have  “Power  Company”  electricity?  . 

21.  If  you  have  any  of  the  following  electric  equipment,  what  is  the  make  ? 

refrigerator  . . . . 

range  . . . .  radio . . . 
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Name 


County  . 


Address 


Grange' 


I 

I 


06  CONVENIENT  ^ 
Itc^  BEAUTIFUL 


The  hinged  panel  that  conceals  the 
burners  opens  neatly  against  the 
lower  front  of  the  range. 


t 


•  We  know  ypu  will  like  the  graceful 
modern  design  and  sparkling, 
cream-white  porcelain  finish  of  this 
beautiful  cabinet  oil  range.  But  more 
important  in  your  kitchen  will  be  its 
dependable  performance  and  labor- 
saving  convenience. 

Everything  about  this  range  is 
designed  for  kitchen  satisfaction. 
Notice  the  large, ''live  heat"  oven, 
built  at  the  proper  height  to  save 
stooping;  also  the  generous  space 
beneath  the  range  to  make  floor 
cleaning  easy.  Another  convenient 
feature  is  the  concealed  removable 
burner  tray  under  the  burners. 

Behind  a  hinged  panel  that  opens 
down  neatly  against  the  front  of  the 
range,  there  are  five  High-Power 
burners  with  tilting  drums  for  easy 
lighting.  Wherever  oil  stoves  are  used, 
High-Power  burners  are  known  for 


their  cleanliness,  their  precise  regu¬ 
lation  and  speed  that  boils  two  quarts 
of  water  in  about  eight  minutes. 

The  unbreakable  fuel  reservoir 
holds  two  gallons  of  kerosene.  Its 
convenient  location  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  tilt  and  remove  the  reservoir 
without  leaving  your  natural  work¬ 
ing  position  in  front  of  the  range. 

See  this  sturdy  new  range  at  your 
dealer's  store.  It  is  one  of  twenty- 
three  handsome  new  Perfection  High- 
Power  oil  stoves  offering  a  wide  selec¬ 
tion.  Send  for  our 
free  booklets,  il¬ 
lustrated  in  color. 

• 

Chill  foods  economical¬ 
ly  and  make  ice  cubes 
with  a  SUPERFEX  Oil 
Burning  Refrigerator. 

Twenty-four  hours’  re¬ 
frigeration  from  about 
two  hours’  burner  oper¬ 
ation-modern  refriger¬ 
ation  in  its  most  eco¬ 
nomical  form. 


PERFECTION 


’Tkemmi) 


Be  sure  to  get  High- 
Power  burner  speed, 
cleanliness  and  precise 
regulation.  This  paper 
label  on  one  burner 
identifies  Perfection 
High-Power  Oil  Stoves. 


PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY 
7697-C  Platt  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

n  Please  send  me  the  new  High-Power  PER¬ 
FECTION  booklet  showing  modern  oil  stoves 
□  Also  SUPERFEX  Oil  Burning  Refrigerator 
booklet 

Name. 


St.  or  R.  P.  n. 

Post  Office 

State 

(360)  22 
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RICH  IN 


the 

FOOD -ENERGY 
SUGAR 

9 

KRE-MEL  is  de¬ 
licious,  whole¬ 
some  and  nutri¬ 
tious,  easily  and  ‘ 
quickly  made  . . . 
and  costs  only 


made  by  the  makers  of 


KARO  and  MAZOLA 


imm 


Today  in  Aunt  Janet’s  Garden 


Transplanting  Tasks 

By  this  time,  perennials  and  plants 
that  have  seeded  themselves  are 
far  advanced.  But  always,  I  find  skips 
here  and  there  that  need  to  be  filled  in; 
this  means  transplanting. 

I  have  had  to  learn  through  painful 
experience  that  moving  plants  is  a 
shocking-  business  —  that  is,  to  the 
plants.  Therefore,  I  have  found  also 
through  experience  that  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  little  tricks  which  help  to  make 
the  shock  less.  If  it  is  possible  to  move 
the  plants  on  a  cloudy,  still  day,  con¬ 
ditions  are  ideal.  But  since  we  do  not 
make  our  weather  I  often  move  plants 
when  conditions  are  far  from  favor¬ 
able.  Long  Island  winds  defy  almost 
anything  I  can  do  to  prevent  plants 
from  drying  out,  either  while  out  of 
the  ground  or  after  I  get  them  in  again. 
Wrapping  the  plants  in  wet  newspaper 
will  protect  their  roots  quite  materially 
while  out  of  the  ground. 

Naturally  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
move  the  plant  with  a  sufficient  ball  of 
earth  directly  from  one  hole  to  another; 
in  order  to  keep  the  ball  of  earth  in¬ 
tact,  I  use  two  trowels,  one  to  dig  the 
hole  exactly  the  size  of  the  ball  of 
earth,  the  other  for  lifting  the  plant 
with  its  ball  and  settling  it  a  little  deep¬ 
er  into  the  hole  than  it  was  before 
transplanting.  If  the  plant  has  to  be 
slid  off  the  trowel,  and  the  same  trowel 
used  for  digging  the  hole,  the  earth  is 
apt  to  be  broken  away  from  the  roots 
more  than  when  two  trowels  are  used. 

Placing  the  roots  in  a  natural  posi¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  highly  important 
things  to  remember  about  transplant¬ 
ing.  If  the  earth  ball  is  lost,  then  shake 
the  plant  so  that  the  roots  are  some¬ 
what  in  their  natural  position  and  try 
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to  carry  this  out  in  planting  them,  not 
bunching  them  all  together  directly  un¬ 
der  the  plant,  nor  turning  them^up  to¬ 
wards  the  surface  of  the  soil  where 
they  only  dry  out  and  grow  away  from 
moisture  and  food  instead  of  growing 
down  to  it. 

Watering  is  also  extremely  import¬ 
ant.  After  firming  soil  around  the 
roots  with  my  fingers,  I  water  thor¬ 
oughly  and  let  it  soak  in.  Then  I  put 
on  more  earth,  build  up  a  saucer-like 
rim  around  the  plant  and  water  it  once 
more.  Then  I  cover  the  wet  spdt  with 
dry  soil  to  prevent  crusting.  This  is 
better  than  waiting  until  a  whole 
border  is  transplanted,  and  wetting  it 
down  with  the  hose  which  would  only 
wet  a  lot  of  soil  and  not  put  the  water 
where  it  does  the  most  good,  namely 
directly  on  the  roots  of  the  plants.  • 

I  try  to  protect  plants  in  some  way 
from  wind  and  sun  until  they  have  a 
chance  to  become  established.  If  a 
plant  gets  really  wilted,  it  takes  a  long 
time  for  it  to  recover  and  this  is  just 
what  I  try  to  avoid.  So  I  carefully 
save  all  strawberry,  tomato  and  peach 
baskets  and  hoard  them  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  They  are  excellent  because  they 
provide  ventilation.  If  I  have  to  re¬ 
sort  to  a  box,  a  can,  or  a  flower  pot,  I 
put  a  stick  under  one  side  to  tilt  it 
enough  for  the  air  to  circulate  around 
the  plant. 

By  transplanting  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  the  cool,  dark  night  does  much 
to  restore  the  plant.  Then  as  soon  as 
the  sun  gets  hot  the  next  morning,  I 
go  out  and  cover  the  plants.  In  late 
afternoon  I  uncover  them.  By  doing 
this  for  three  or  four  days  in  sunny 
weather,  even  fairly  large  plants  can 
be  moved  without  setting  them  back 
too  severely. 


A  FmW  Ctellar  Shelf  ^[.eans 

inter  Health 
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cessing.  Drafts  have  to  be  avoided,  of 
course,  when  glass  jars  are  cooling, 
but  the  air  should  circulate  freely 
around  them.  When  tin  cans  are  used, 
they  may  be  plunged  while  still  hot 
into  several  changes  of  cold  water. 

Get  Ready  for  the  Job 

Before  you  actually  start  your  can¬ 
ning,  get  ready  for  it.  All  jars,  both 
old  and  new  should  be  tested  for  leaks 
by  partially  filling  each  jar  with  hot 
water,  putting  on  the  rubber  and  plac¬ 
ing  the  lid  in  position,  then  inverting 
it  and  letting  it  stand  for  at  least  5 
minutes.  If  it  leaks,  then  try  the  jar 
with  a  lid  that  is  known  to  be  good, 
and  the  lid  with  a  jar  that  is  known  to 
be  good,  so  that  you  can  see  which 
is  at  fault.  It  is  poor  economy  to  use 
faulty  jars  or  lids,  for  they  almost 
always  mean  spoilage,  loss  of  work, 
and  loss  of  time. 

Use  only  new  rubbers.  I  even  test 
those  just  to  be  sure  there  is  no  mis¬ 
take,  for  I  have  known  of  a  whole  can¬ 
ning  of  corn  being  lost  when  supposed¬ 
ly  new  rubbers  were  used.  It  happened 
that  a  case  of  jars  with  rubbers  on 
them  had  been  left  over  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  season  in  the  hardware  store  and 
the  woman  who  bought  them  used 
those  jars  without  first  testing  the  rub¬ 
bers.  The  test  is  easily  made:  Simply 
stretch  the  rubbers  in  both  hands  and 
if  they  spring  back  into  position  easi¬ 
ly,  they  should  be  good  live  rubber. 
Another  test  is  to  bend  the  rubber  over 
and  press  it  hard  at  the  point  of  bend¬ 
ing.  It  should  spring  back  into  position 
without  cracking. 


If  bails  and  clamps  of  jars  are  tight, 
two  rubbers  should  never  be  needed.  In 
fact,  if  they  are  loose  enough  to  call 
for  two  rubbers,  the  bails  should  be 
removed  from  jars  and  pressed  down 
in  the  middle  with  the  thumbs  to  make 
them  snap  lid  down  more  tightly.  If  a 
metal  lid  is  used,  examine  it  for  any 
imperfections  or  dents  which  might 
prevent  a  perfect  seal.  If  using  tin 
cans,  examine  the  sealer  to  be  sure  it 
works  perfectly.  A  can  or  two  should 
be  filled  with  water  and  the  can  run 
through  the  sealer  just  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  all  right. 

For  home  canning,  a  fancy  pack  is 
rather  out  of  the  question  because  of 
the  extra  time  and  effort  it  requires. 
However,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  se¬ 
lecting  a  container  of  the  right  size  to 
hold  the  material  that  is  to  go  into  it. 
For  instance,  it  would  not  be  good  use 
of  a  pint  jar  to  fill  it  with  large  peach¬ 
es  canned  whole.  It  would  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  use  of  space,  not  only  in  the  can 
but  on  the  cellar  shelf,  to  put  large 
fruit  into  quart  jars  or  larger.  Grading 
for  uniformity  of  size  in  vegetables  and 
fruits  is  also  important.  The  reason 
for  this  is  obvious:  a  can  of  peas  con¬ 
taining  some  small  tender  ones  and 
other  older,  tougher  ones  would  result 
in  a  clouded  mixture  in  the  jar  because 
the  smaller  peas  would  burst  from 
overcooking.  A  clear  liquid  without 
pieces  of  food  floating  in  it  is  one  of 
things  which  judges  of  canned  goods 
look  for. 

In  packing  such  vegetables  as  corn, 
beans,  and  peas,  which  swell  during 
processing,  allowance  has  to  be  made 


“Dishpan  Blues” 

Mrs.  Philip  E.  Franklin. 

Dishes,  dishes  all  around. 

Oh  what  an  awful  clatter! 

Plates  and  saucers,  cups  and  spoons. 
Dear  me!  I’ve  dropped  the  platter. 

Pots  and  pans  and  kettles,  too, 

I  guess  I’ll  do  them  later. 

But  no.  They’ll  only  stick  the  worse  — 
Where  is  that  wire  scraper? 

Milk  pails  waiting  in  a  row, 

I  could  sit  right  down  and  blubber. 
I’ll  do  the  separator  first; 

Have  I  thrown  out  that  rubber? 

I’ve  got  to  wash  the  butter  chum. 
The  paddles,  mold  and  worker; 

I  wish  I  dared  to  set  them  back. 

My  land!  Am  I  a  shirker? 

There,  now  at  last  I’ve  got  them  done, 
I  couldn’t  well  be  tireder; 

I’ll  just  take  one  last  look  around. 

My  heavens!  There’s  the  spider! 


at  the  top  of  the  jars — %  inch  being 
the  allowance  if  the  food  is  packed  hot. 
Fill  fruit  jars  with  syrup  to  within  % 
inch  of  the  top.  By  keeping  the  water 
of  the  hot  water  bath  1  inch  above 
tops  of  jars  at  all  times,  the  liquid  in¬ 
side  the  jars  may  be  kept  at  nearly 
the  same  level  as  when  processing  be¬ 
gins.  If  using  a  pressure  cooker,  it  Is 
important  to  let  the  pressure  fall  to 
zero  before  opening  the  petcock;  other¬ 
wise  the  liquid  will  be  drawn  out  of 
the  jars. 


Tested  l^ecipes 


Asparagus  Tips  in  Butter 

Use  only  the  first  young,  tender  as¬ 
paragus.  Cut  the  tips  in  inch  pieces 
( reserving  any  portions  at  all  tough 
for  soup).  Melt  in  saucepan  2  table¬ 
spoons  butter  for  each  full  cup  of  as¬ 
paragus.  Add  asparagus;  stir  imtil 
coated  with  butter.  Cover  closely  and 
let  cook  in  butter  and  its  own  steam 
over  low  heat  until  tender.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  serve  poured 
over  moist  buttered  hot  toast. — H.  R. 

Clear  Asparagus  Soup 

Cook  imtil  tender  2  cups  tough  pieces 
of  asparagus  in  boiling  water  to  barely 
cover.  Add  2  cups  beef  or  chicken 
soup  stock  (or  2  cups  ^boiling  water 
and  2  bouillon  cubes).  Season  as  de¬ 
sired  with  salt  and  pepper.  Just  be¬ 
fore  serving  add  4  tablespoons  butter. 
Serve  with  crisp  crackers. — H.  R. 

Creamed  Asparagus 

Cook  2  cups  sliced  asparagus  until 
just  tender,  in  boiling  water.  Thicken 
the  asparagus  liquor  with  1  tablespoon 
flour  stirred  smooth  in  a  bit  of  cold 
water.  Add  1  cup  thin  cream,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste,  and  add  1  teaspoon 
onion  juice.  Serve  very  hot. — H.  R- 

Asparagus  Au  Gratin 

Cover  bottom  of  baking  dish  wili 
layer  of  sliced  asparagus.  Over  this 
place  layer  of  buttered  bread  crumlw 
Alternate  asparagus  and  crumbs  until 
dish  is  filled.  Dust  with  salt  and  pep¬ 
per;  pour  over  sufficient  rich  milk  to 
cover  mixture.  Top  with  layer  of 
crumbs  to  which  V2  cup  grated  sha.rp 
cheese  has  been  added.  Bake  45  min¬ 
utes  in  moderate  oven. — H.  R- 

Asparagas  Leftovers 

Combine  2  cups  cooked  asp^agus 
with  1  cup  cold  cooked  meat  cut  in  di^ 
(ham  preferred)  and  1  cup  cooked 
beans  or  carrots.  Add  4  beaten 
salt  and  pepper.  Turn  into  butters 
baking  dish.  Bake  in  slow  oven  3 
minutes.  Unmold  on  hot  platter.  H.R- 
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How  to  Do 


Your  Hair 


By  GLADYS  BUTT 


SOME  of  us  go  on  year  after  year  do¬ 
ing  our  hair  the  same  old  way,  as  if 
there  were  a  law  against  changing  it. 
Trying  a  new  coiffure  is  really  as  good 
as  a  spring  tonic,  particularly  if  the 
new  arrangement  turns 
out  to  be  much  more 
becoming  than  the  old. 

Study  yourself  in  a 
good  light  before  a  mir¬ 
ror,  with  your  hair 
combed  straight  back 
from  your  face,  and 
see  what  are  your  good 
and  bad  features.  If 
you  have  a  round,  full 
face,  avoid  a  symme¬ 
trical  arrangement.  Try 
a  windblown  effect  if  you  are  not  far 
from  twenty;  or,  if  older,  wave  your 
hair  softly  back  from  your  forehead 
and  ears  to  give  length  to  the  profile 
(as  in  Fig.  1). 

To  offset  a  prominent  nose  and  chin, 


a  softly  rounded  coiffure  is  best  (Fig. 
2).  Too  close  an  arrangement  at  the 
back,  such  as  a  boyish  bob,  only  ac¬ 
cents  a  heavy  jaw  (Fig.  3).  The  nape 
of  the  neck  needs  to  be 
covered  to  give  balance 
to  the  jaw. 

The  straight  bob 
seems  to  be  popular 
with  some  women  be¬ 
cause  it  takes  so  little 
time  to  comb  it,  but  it 
is  unbecoming  to  nearly 
every  one  who  is  out  of 
her  teens  (Fig.  4).  It 
either  makes  a  woman 
look  masculine,  or  else  its  youthful 
style  contrasts  unfortunately  with  her 
age,  especially  if  she  is  inclined  to  be 
fat.  In  any  case,  it  is  apt  to  give  a  dow¬ 


dy  and  sometimes  imkempt  appearance. 

Fuzzy  little  waves,  drawn  down  over 
the  ears,  and  a  center  part,  (Fig.  5) 
will  make  any  woman  look  as  out  of 
date  as  a  Model  T 
Ford.  A  side  part  and 
large  waves  combed 
softly  back  from  fore¬ 
head  and  cheeks  (as 
in  Fig.  6)  make  a 
simple,  modish  and 
attractive  ar¬ 
rangement  for  the 
average  woman. 

The  back  of  the 
head  often  gets  little  or  no  considera¬ 
tion  because  its  owner  can’t  see  it  with¬ 
out  using  two  mirrors.  K  the  hair  is 
^ong,  it  can  be  pinned  in  a  soft  knot 
or  roll  at  the  back  (Fig.  7).  If  bobbed, 
It  should  be  cut  so  that  it  can  be  wav- 
od  in  a  soft  swirl  or  sweep  (Fig.  8), 


and  not  shingled  with  an  ugly  hair  line 
(as  in  Fig.  9). 

(Editor’s  Note:  So  much  interest  has 
been  shown  in  the  new  liquid  shampoo 
preparation  mentioned  in  our  May  9 
issue  in  an  article  on  care  of  the  hair, 


entitled  Look  Your  Best,  that  we  have 
asked  the  manufacturers  to  send  us  a 
supply  of  their  pamphlet  describing 
the  shampoo.  We  will  be  glad  to  mail 
one  of  these,  without  charge,  to  any 
one  who  requests  a  copy.) 

Drawings  courtesy  of  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Home 
Economics. 


A  Very  Becoming  Dress 

SUMMER  materials  in  cool  blues  and 
lavenders  strike  a  right  fashion  note 
just  now.  The  silk  or  cotton  prints  and 
linens  would  be  very  seasonable  besides 
being  smart.  Flower  patterns  are  ex¬ 


tremely  popular,  especially  if  they  are 
gay  in  color. 

It  will  save  you  grief  if  you  get  a 
cotton  or  linen  that  has  been  sanforiz- 
ed-shrunk.  Then  you  will  not  have  to 
be  letting  out  hems  and  otherwise 
changing  your  dress  because  it  is  too 
small  after  being  washed. 

Dress  pattern  No.  2927  is  extremely 
smart,  combining  as  it  does  the  best 
points  of  this  season’s  styles.  This 
pattern  is  designed  for  sizes  14,  16,  18 
years,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust.  Size 
16  requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch  ma¬ 
terial  -with  2 1/4  yards  of  1  inch  pleating. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address  and 
pattern  size  and  number  clearly  and 
enclose  15c  in  stamps.  Address  pattern 
Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
10  North  Cherry  St.  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y.  The  new  Summer  Fashion  Magazine 
is  12c  a  copy. 


run  this 
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•  Designed  specially  for  washer  power,  and  for  a 
woman  to  operate,  the  Maytag  Gasoline  Multi-Motor 
has  only  four  working  parts  .  .  .  smooth-running, 
powerful  and  dependable.  It  Is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Maytag  washer  has  definite  leadership  on 
the  farms  of  America.  The  roomy,  one-piece,  cast- 
aluminum  tub  of  the  Maytag  washer  is  another  ad¬ 
vantage  enjoyed  by  the  million  farm  homes  which 
have  chosen  the  Maytag.  F-ii-36 


HELP 


Heavy 
Summer 
Washings 

With  the  men  busy  in  the  fields  wash¬ 
ings  are  bigger  and  harder  to  do  un¬ 
less  you  have  a  power  washer. 
Modem  washers  powered  by  a  famous 
Briggs  &  Stratton  4-cycle  gasoline  motor 
do  heaviest  washings  quickly  and  eas¬ 
ily.  Dependable,  start  instantly,  sim¬ 
ple  to  operate!  Praised  by  over  a 
half-million  farm  women.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  demonstration. 


EASY  STARTINO  DEPENDABLE 

GASOLINE  MOTORS 


MILWAUKEE  •  WISCONSIN 


AUTHORIZED  REPAIR  AND 
PARTS  SERVICE 

The  Battery  &  Starter  Co.,  681  Main  St. 
Buffalo,  New  York 

P.  J.  Durham  Co.  Inc.,  17  W.  60th  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  F.  Schleininger,  601  W.  Genesee  St. 
Syracuse,  New  York 

William  H.  Flaherty  Co.,  48-52  Cummington  St. 
Boston,  Massachusettes 


Let  Your  Grange 
Insurance  Company 

PROTECT  You? 


An  income  for  your  old  age;  an  income  for 
your  wife  and  children — all  of  these  can  be 
had  through  your  own  Grange  Insurance. 


Write  us  toduy  for  information. 

AGENTS:  We  need  progressive  agents 
in  a  few  good  territories  now  open. 


CAROLINA  CREST 
HOTEL 

On  Beautiful 
NORTH  CAROLINA  AVENUE 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

Serving  a  Tray  Breakfast  to  your 
room  at  any  time  up  to  11  o’clock 
without  any  charge  for  breakfast 
or  service. 

Every  Room  Has  Private  Bath 


A  Beachfront 
Hotel  Just  Off 
Beachfront 


As  Low  As 


$3.00 

SINGLE 


As  Low  As 

$5.00 

DOUBLE 


Fairbairn,  Inc. 

7  Miles  of  Boardwalk. 


beautiful  guide  mop  A 
of  Neui  Vbrk  Ci+y. 

Rotes  from  iZSO  for  two 

Hotel  €mPIRe 

BROAOtUAY  otbS'i  STREET,  N.Y. 


Coming  tcf  '  . .  '  ■ 

PHILADELPHIA? 


Rooms  with  Bath  for 

HOTEL  ^ — 


PEIVASYEVAAIA 

39TH  W  CHESTNUT  STREETS 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

RcmovcsDandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 

to  Gray  and  Faded  Hiur 

foe.  and  $i.cx3  at  Druggists. 

Hiscoi  Chem.  Wks.  Patchogue,  N.Y. 

HOMES  WANTED 

There  Is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  Yort  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Rolls  Dpvplnnpd  beautiful,  double-weight 

professional  enlargements  and 
8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  Prints,  25o  coin. 

RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  U  Croue,  Wisconsin. 
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HERE  IS  ANOTHER  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  The  Little  Big-Heart  TALES 


When  the  Old  Squire 
Held  Court 


A  GOOD  road  now  leads  from  our  old 
farm  in  Maine  to  the  head  waters 
of  Lurvey’s  Stream.  I  drove  up  there 
recently  in  a  farm  truck  and  was  able 
to  find  the  site  of  the  old  squire’s  lum¬ 
ber  camp;  afterwards  I  followed  down 
the  bank  to  Sister’s  Falls  and  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Sister  below. 

There  was  a  crew  of  eighteen  axe¬ 
men,  now  called  lumberjacks,  at  the 
camp  one  winter  some  fifty  years  ago, 
all  of  whom  were  French  Canadians 
from  over  the  boundary.  At  that  time 
axemen  frequently  came  down  from  the 
province  in  a  body  to  work  for  the  win¬ 
ter  at  a  Yankee  logging  camp. 

Often  they  were  all  from  one  hamlet 
and  wished  to  work  together;  often  too, 
they  were  related  to  one  another,  and 
sometimes  their  spokesman  brought  a 
letter  from  their  parish  priest  to  the 
man  who  hired  them,  saying  that  they 
were  exemplary  young  men  and  good 
workers.  Occasionally  too,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  gang  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  they  brought  their  own  cook 
and  his  assistant  with  them.  As  a  rule 
they  were  good,  honest  workers,  and 
some  of  them  were  expert  axemen. 

But  the  crew  at  the  old  squire’s  camp 
that  winter  was  of  a  different  sort. 
The  men  brought  no  letter  of  recom¬ 
mendation;  but,  as  they  seemed  strong 
and  active  and  answered  all  questions 
promptly,  the  old  squire  set  them  to 
work  at  twenty-six  dollars  a  month, 
wages  and  board. 

The  foreman  at  the  camp  that  win¬ 
ter  was  Elphage  Cully,  a  young  Irish¬ 
man  who  had  worked  for  the  old  squire 
for  three  years.  He  was  a  jolly  fellow 
who,  though  full  of  quips  and  pranks, 
had  the  knack  of  handling  crews  of 
loggers  and  getting  fair  service  from 
them.  He  would  tolerate  no  shirking 
and  resorted  promptly  to  his  fists  if  a 
man  defied  him.  As  a  rule  the  men 
liked  him. 

Three  weeks  after  the  men  went  to 
work  the  old  squire  received  a  parochial 
letter,  and  it  was  hardly  one  of  com¬ 
mendation.  The  very  respectable  old 
Father  Mercier,  of  St.  Hyacinth  par¬ 
ish,  said  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  in¬ 
form  their  employer  that  two  of  the 
crew,  Phelim  Dosier  and  Luc  Crillon, 
were  of  a  wrong  turn  of  mind  and  had 
given  the  parish  authorities  much 
trouble.  In  short,  they  would  bear 
watching.  Such  was  the  substance  of 
the  letter,  which  was  written  in  French. 

Immediately  afterwards  the  old 
squire  drove  up  to  the  camp  on  a  sled 
to  see  whether  work  was  going  well. 

“Ah,  sure  we  are  getting  on,’’  Cully 
reported  with  his  usual  good  humor. 
“It’s  no  dandy  crew.  I’ve  had  better. 
But  they  work.  I’ve  got  two  lawyers 
in  the  gang,  and  they’re  all  the  time 
argifyin’  and  puttin’  cases  to  the  oth¬ 
ers.  I’ve  had  to  give  ’em  a  piece  o’  me 
mind  now  and  then,  and  one  morning  I 
had  to  labor  wi’  that  Luc  a  bit.  He’s 
a  sly  dog,  and  I  reckon  pooty  much 
of  a  treacherous  spalpeen  and  a  rogue. 
But  now  he’s  had  his  lesson  from  me. 
I  look  for  him  to  go  on  and  do  his 
work.  Leastways,  I’ll  gi’  him  another 
if  he  needs  it.”  By  “lawyers”  Cully 
merely  meant  fellows  who  complain 
and  argue  a  good  deal  so  as  to  avoid 
working.  ' 

After  advising  Cully  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  two  men  whom  Father  Mercier 
had  mentioned  and  in  case  of  further 
trouble  to  send  word  down  to  us  by 
the  cook’s  assistant,  a  French  boy  of 
perhaps  fifteen  years,  the  old  squire 
came  home. 

We  heard  from  the  camp  whenever 
the  weekly  sled  with  supplies  for  the 
men  and  the  teams  went  up  to  them. 


Cully  sent  word  each  time  that  all  was 
well,  though  he  seemed  to  become  less 
and  less  enthusiastic  about  his  crew. 
He  did  not  inform  us  whether  he  had 
been  obliged  to  give  Luc  and  Phelim 
further  lessons;  we  were  told  after¬ 
wards  that  he  had  been  obliged  to 
thrash  them,  and  that  they  had  plotted 
revenge. 

The  winter’s  work  was  to  stop  at 
nightfall  of  March  10,  and  in  order 
that  the  crew  could  go  home  immedi¬ 
ately  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  the 
ola  squire  went  up  to  pay  the  crew  in 
Canadian  currency,  which  he  had  pro¬ 
cured  for  the  purpose.  On  such  trips 
my  cousin  Addison  usually  went  with 
him  to  help  in  checking  the  pay  roll 
and  counting  out  the  bills.  There 
wasn't  much  danger  of  their  being  rob¬ 
bed,  but  nevertheless  they  almost  al¬ 
ways  took  a  loaded  rifle  with  them. 

Late  the  previous  afternoon,  how¬ 
ever,  something  serious  had  occurred 
at  the  camp,  nothing  less  than  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  murder  Cully.  As  it  was  the 
last  day  of  the  winter’s  work  he  had 
not  required  the  crew  to  do  much.  The 
men  were  to  have  plum  duff  for  dinner 
and  certain  other  luxuries  not  on  the 
regular  hill  of  fare.  There  remained, 
however,  one  small  landing  of  logs  on 
the  opposite  bank  to  be  “broken  in”; 
that  is  to  say,  rolled  down  into  the 
water.  The  winter’s  cut  of  spruce  logs 
would  then  be  ready  for  the  gang  of 
six  rivermen  who  were  soon  coming  up 
to  drive  it  downstream  to  the  mills. 
The  snow  had  now  largely  melted; 
there  had  been  rains  of  late,  and  the 
stream  was  a  rapid,  swirling  torrent; 
the  deep  roar  of  Sister’s  Falls  half  a 
mile  below  could  be  heard  plainly  at 
the  camp.  But  they  had  a  bateau,  or 
river  boat,  in  which  they  could  easily 
cross. 

“Come  on  now,  boys,”  Cully  called 
out,  encouragingly.  “Get  ye  into  the 
bateau,  eight  or  nine  of  yez  at  a  time, 
and  I’ll  set  yez  acrost.  Then  we’ll  bruk 


in  that  last  landing  o’  logs.” 

“Oh,  leave  it  to  the  river  drivers!” 
some  one  said. 

“Leave  nothing  at  all!”  retorted  Cul¬ 
ly.  “Sure,  ’tis  our  work,  and  none  of 
yez  has  hurt  yourselves  wi’  work  this 
day.  Come  on  now.  Look  alive!  Is  it 
sleep  ye’ll  be  wantin’  after  the  good 
dinner  our  old  gent  has  fed  to  yez?” 

Grumbling  a  little,  Luc,  Phelim  and 
the  rest  crossed  in  the  bateau  and  roll¬ 
ed  the  logs  down  the  bank;  the  work 
required  scarcely  more  than  an  hour. 
Cully  then  bade  four  of  them  go  fetch 
the  wangan  from  a  shed  in  which  the 
axes,  peaveys  and  other  tools  had  been 
kept  at  night  while  they  were  working 
on  that  side  of  the  stream.  A  wangan, 
it  may  be  said,  is  a  large  box  or  chest 
with  a  lid  that  can  be  locked  or  hasped. 
Ours  was  a  chest  built  of  thick  pine 
plank  and  was  six  feet  long,  three  and 
a  half  feet  wide  and  three  and  a  half 
feet  deep. 


By  C.  A.  STEPHENS 


It  was  now  near  nightfall.  The  men 
were  loading  the  wangan  in  the  bateau 
in  order  to  take  it  over  to  the  camp 
when  they  heard  a  slight  rustling  in¬ 
side  and  discovered  that  a  family  of 
moose  mice  had  taken  up  their  abode 
in  the  chest,  the  lid  of  which  had  stood 
open  a  crack. 

“Ah  there,  ye  little  beauties!”  Cully 
exclaimed  and,  reaching  down  with  his 
gloved  hand,  tried  to  catch  them. 

The  mice  proved  to  be  nimble,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  bend  over  head  and 
shoulders  in  the  deep  chest.  Quick  to 
see  that  he  was  at  a  disadvantage,  Luc 
and  Phelim,  who  were  behind,  seized 
him  each  by  an  ankle,  tumbled  him 
into  the  wangan  and,  probably  helped 
by  some  of  the  others,  banged  down  the 
cover  and  hasped  it. 

For  the  moment  Cully  thought  it  was 
a  bit  of  horseplay,  a  rough  joke!  “Here, 
here,  ye  spalpeens!”  he  yelled.  “What 
thdl»  mischief  are  ye  up  to  ?  Let  me 
but,  I  tell  yez!” 

But  it  was  no  joke;  their  intent  was 
murderous.  Without  a  word  they  lift- 


-r  rti  ^  ^  J  ... 

-^Song  o;^theLazy  Fai^e^ 

I  HEAR  the  government  ex¬ 
pects  to  regulate  the  weather 
next ;  at  any  rate  to  tell  us 
when  we  may  expect  a  drouth 
again.  They’re  tryin’  to  hatch 
up  a  plan  or  some  means  so 
the  weather  man  can  look  in¬ 
to  a  crystal  ball  and  tell  us 
what  we’ll  git  next  fall  in  way 
of  weather ;  if  a  frost  will 
cause  the  corn  crop  to  be  lost. 

If  we  could  just  know  in  ad¬ 
vance  we  wouldn’t  have  to  take 
a  chance  on  kinds  of  weather 
we  will  git,  but  we  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  it.  It  would  be  worth 
a  lot  to  know  how  deep  will  be 
next  winter’s  snow,  if  winter 
will  be  mild  or  cold ;  if  months 
ahead  we‘  could  be  told  we’ll 
have  an  early  spring  or  late, 
then  we  could  plan  to  outwit 
fate.  If  we  knew  summer 
would  be  dry,  or  wet  or  cold 
then  we  could  try  to  shape  our 
plans  to  fit  so  that  the  weather 
wouldn’t  leave  us  flat,  but  we’d 
be  ready  for  it  so  no  matter 
what  might  come  we’d  know 
what’s  coming  and  we  would 
be  set  for  what  it  is  that  we 
will  get. 

I  hope  those  plans  will  work 
out  so  that  Uncle  Sam  will  let 
us  know  what  weather’s  coming  months  ahead  so  we  can- plan  for  it  instead  of 
giftin’  taken  by  surprise  and  bein’  snowed  in  to  our  eyes.  But  still  for  fore¬ 
casts  I  don’t  lack.  I  just  take  down  the  almanac  and  there  I  find  in  black  and 
white  a  rain  predicted  Tuesday  night  next  August,  and  for  Hallowe’en,  it’s 
wrote  right  out  there  to  be  seen.  On  any  date  for  months  ahead  the  dope  is 
right  there  to  be  read,  the  man  who  writes  them  almanacs  is  certainly  chuck 
full  of  facts.  I  think  I’ll  write  the  government  before  their  money  is  all  spent 
and  tell  ’em  all  they  need  to  do  is  buy  a  liver  pill  or  two  and  git  an  almanac 
thrown  in  and  study  it  ere  they  begin  to  make  their  tests  and  git  involved, 
it’s  got  the  weather  problem  solved ! 
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The  Monument 

“My  father  laid  that  ox-yoke  there 
Just  seventy  years  ago; 

On  that  same  girt,  the  same  end  to, 
The  day  he  broke  that  bow. 

“I’m  asking  that  you  leave  it  there, 

It  doesn’t  take  much  room; 

It  takes  me  back  to  boyhood  days. 
Sounds  foolish,  I  presume.” 

As  I  listened  to  that  old  man’s  words. 
My  tractor  turned  the  sod 
Where,  as  a  boy,  he  used  to  watch 
His  father’s  oxen  plod. 

And  I  wondered  if  in  years  to  come, 
‘‘When  I  put  out  to  sea/’ 

A  broken  crankshaft  might  remind 
My  children,  so,  of  me. 

— Lynn  M.  Ripley, 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


ed  the  wangan  into  the  bateau  and 
shoved  it  out  on  the  swift-running 
stream;  and  all  the  while  Cully  shouted 
and  remonstrated  and  threatened 
them  with  condign  punishment.  They 
all  stood  there  and  without  lifting  a 
hand  to  prevent  the  catastrophe  watch¬ 
ed  the  bateau  and  wangan  go  down  to 
the  falls.  Some  of  them  ran  along  the 
bank  and  saw  them  go  over.  As  the 
bateau  soused  down  into  the  great  pool 
at  the  foot  of  the  falls  the  wangan  fell 
out  and  immediately  grounded  on 
stones  on-  the  same  side  of  the  stream. 

It  was  growing  dark.  Whoever  was 
looking  saw  nothing  of  the  wangan; 
they  supposed  that  it  had  filled  with 
water  and  had  sunk  in  the  pool,  and 
that  Cully  was  in  it,  drowned. 

Later  the  crew  got  the  bateau  out 
of  the  pool,  carried  it  back  round  the 
falls  and  then  crossed  to  the  camp 
for  the  night.  There  during  the  eve¬ 
ning  while  waiting  for  the  old  squire 
to  come  up  and  pay  them  off  they 
agreed  on  a  story  to  account  for  Cully’s 
disappearance;  namely,  that  it  was  a 
sad  accident  and  had  resulted  from  an 
attempt  on  his  part  to  cross  alone  with 
the  wangan  in  the  bateau;  because  of 
the  strength  of  the  current  he  had  lost 
control  of  the  boat.  How  to  account 
for  Cully’s  being  inside  the  wangan,  in 
case  it  were  recovered  from  the  pool, 
is  a  problem  they  apparently  did  not 
consider.  Our  folk  concluded  after¬ 
wards  that  most  of  the  crew  had  had 
little  to  do  with  the  affair,  but  that 
after  it  had  happened  Luc  and  Phelim 
had  intimidated  or  persuaded  the  rest 
to  stand  together  and  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  the  story  they  had  invented. 

There  was  but  one  drawback  to  the 
fine  tale:  the  wangan  was  not  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pool.  It  had  taken  in 
considerable  water  and  was  partly  sub¬ 
merged,  but  it  had  floated  out  amid 
foam  clots  and  driftwood  at  the  foot 
of  the  pool  and  from  there  drove  swift¬ 
ly  on  down  to  the  Little  Sister  three 
or  four  hundred  yards  below.  There 
the  rush  of  water  sets  in  strongly  to 
the  right  bank  and  as  the  wangan  went 
over  the  brink  of  the  cascade  it  turned 
a  complete  somersault  and  struck  a 
submerged  rock  at  the  foot  with  such 
violence  that  the  lid  burst  off  and  the 
half-drowned  occupant  shot  headlong 
out. 

Luckily  for  Cully,  he  plunged  into 
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water  no  more  .than  waist  deep  and 
was  not  so  far  gone  but  that  he  was 
able  to  crawl  out.  The  poor  fellow  was 
dreadfully  bruised  and  only  half  con¬ 
scious,  but  he  got  ashore  somehow  and 
lay  on  the  bank  awhile,  shaking  the 
water  out  of  his  ears.  Then  he  started 
to  go  back  to  the  camp  with  the  highly 
laudable  purpose  of  settling  accounts 
with  Luc  and  Phelim.  But  reflecting 
on  the  way  that  they  would  now  prob¬ 
ably  murder  him  in  good  earnest,  he 
turned  round  and  started  to  walk  down 
to  the  old  squire’s.  He  had  gone  but  a 
little  way,  however,  when  he  became 
too  ill  to  proceed.  He  lay  down  for  a 
while  and  then  walked  and  crept  for 
two  miles  or  more  till  he  reached  the 
small  house  of  a  habitant  in  a  clearing 
by  the  roadside. 

There  the  old  squire  and  Addison 
found  him  the  next  forenoon  on  their 
way  up  to  the  camp;  the  French  wo¬ 
man  came  to  the  door  and  hailed  them 
as  they  were  passing.  Cully  was  in  a 
bad  plight;  he  was  dreadfully  battered 
and  was  hardly  able  to  speak  above  a 
whisper,  but  he  grinned  as  he  told 
them  after  his  own  fashion  what  had 
happened. 

“Don’t  ye  pay  them,  squire.  Don’t 
ye  pay  them  today!’’  he  pleaded.  “Hold 
it  back  for  a  few  days  till  I’m  on  me 
feet  again,  and  then  I’ll  sittle  wi’  that 
Luc  and  Phelim  pair!’’ 

There  was  no  doubt  of  Cully’s  desire 
to  settle  with  his  assailants  in  his  own 
way.  He  wanted  to  dress  and  go  up  to 
camp  with  the  old  squire,  who  with 
difficulty  persuaded  him  to  lie  down  in 
bed  again.  Then  the  habitant  went  to 
fetch  a  physician,  and  the  old  squire 
and  Addison  continued  on  their  way. 

What  should  they  do?  Clearly  there 
had  been  an  assault  with  intent  to  kill. 
The  old  squire  was  sure  that  Cully’s 
two  assistants  deserved  a  term  in 
prison.  But  they  were  British  subjects; 
an  effort  to  arrest  and  punish  them 
under  the  laws  of  Maine  might  lead  to 
complications  that  he  knew  our  au¬ 
thorities  had  much  rather  avoid.  Be¬ 
sides,  since  the  camp  was  so  near  the 
boundary,  it  was  more  than  likely  that 
before  a  sheriff  and  posse  could  arrive 
the  culprits  would  escape  over  the  line 
and  that  no  redress  of  any  sort  would 
ever  be  obtained.  In  the  circumstances 
the  old  squire  determined  to  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity  and  do  the  best  he 
could  for  Cully,  who  certainly  deserved 
something  in  the  way  of  reparation. 

They  reached  the  camp  at  about 
eleven  o’clock  and  found  the  crew  all 
there  awaiting  them;  the  men  were 
quiet  and  rather  suspiciously  watchful 
of  their  faces.  The  old  squire  told  them 
to  go  inside  to  be  paid.  Then  he  sat 
down  at  the  long  table  and  opened  the 
valise  containing  the  money,  which  had 
been  already  put  into  envelopes.  Ad¬ 
dison  casually  took  his  position  near 
the  door.  'Thus  far  no  one  had  said 
anything  about  what  had  happened  the 
night  before.  But  now  the  old  squire 
asked,  “Where  is  Mr.  Cully?’’ 

Luc  and  Phelim  began  hurriedly  to 
tell  their  story;  “Mr.  Cully,  he  drown¬ 
ed.  Mr.  Cully,  he  get  in  bateau  with 
wangan.  He  start  to  cross  over.  He 
lose  paddle.  He  go  down  over  falls. 
He  drowned.  We  find  bateau  down  be¬ 
low.  We  fetch  bateau  back.  Wangan 
sink,”  and  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
same  sort,  to  which  the  others  kept 
nodding  their  heads  in  confirmation. 

The  old  squire  heard  the  story 
through  and  then  stood  quite  still  for 
some  time,  regarding  them  fixedly, 
looking  first  one  in  the  face,  then  an¬ 
other.  “Men,  you  are  all  lying  to  me,” 
he  at  last  said  sternly.  “You  have  tried 
to  murder  Mr.  Cully.  You  put  him  in¬ 
to  the  wangan  and  sent  it  over  the 
falls.  You  will  have  to  be  arrested  and 
§■0  to  prison  for  this.  Mr.  Cully  is  not 
drowned,  as  you  think;  he  is  alive.  But 
he  is  seriously  hurt;  he  may  be  injured 
for  life.  He  will  have  to  have  doctors, 
and  you  who  tried  to  drown  him  must 
pay  for  it.” 

The  whole  crew  stirred  guiltily  and 


glanced  at  one  another  in  alarm.  Ad¬ 
dison,  who  was  observing  them,  saw 
Luc’s  eyes  rove  to  the  door  and  then 
rest  on  the  valise  containing  the  money. 
Guessing  what  was  in  his  mind,  Addi¬ 
son  rose  quickly,  put  his  back  to  the 
door  and  cocked  the  rifle. 

“Now  you,  Luc  Crillon,  and  you,  Phe¬ 
lim  Dosier,  must  each  pay  Cully  fifty 
dollars,”  the  old  squire  continued,  and, 
opening  the  envelopes  that  contained 
their  wages  for  the  winter,  he  abstract¬ 
ed  fifty  dollars  from  each  and  then 
bade  them  take  the  balance  and  go  out. 

Addison  stood  aside,  and,  looking 
cowed  and  sullen,  they  passed  out  by 
him. 

The  old  squire  now  called  the  name 
of  each  of  the  others  in  turn.  “You 
were  all  concerned  in  this  criminal  out¬ 
rage,”  he  continued.  “You  all  tried  to 


lie  about  it.  Every  one  of  you  must 
give  Cully  twenty  dollars  from  your 
wages.” 

He  withdrew  the  money  from  the  en¬ 
velopes,  gave  them  the  balance  and 
sent  them  out  one  after  another. 

The  cook  and  his  assistant,  who  had 
evidently  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
assault  on  Cully,  were  paid  in  full.  The 
old  squire  bade  them  prepare  dinner  as 
usual  for  the  crew;  but  on  going  out¬ 
side  he  found  that  not  only  Luc  and 
Phelim  but  all  the  others  had  depart¬ 
ed,  taking  the  winter  road  toward  the 
border.  Probably  they  feared  they 
might  be  detained  and  arrested. 

“I  suppose  that  I  hardly  acted  legally 
in  that  affair,”  the  old  squire  often  said 
afterwards.  “Perhaps  I  laid  myself 
open  to  the  charge  of  remotely  com¬ 
pounding  a  felony.  But  I  thought  at 


the  time  that  I  was  doing  as  near  right 
as  possible  in  the  difficult  circum¬ 
stances.” 

He  wrote  soon  afterward  to  Father 
Mercier,  informing  him  of  what  had 
occurred  at  the  lumber  camp  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  good  old  priest  to  deal  as  he 
thought  fit  with  his  recreant  parish¬ 
ioners. 

Cully  recovered  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  two.  What  he  said  when  the 
old  squire  handed  him  the  money  was: 
“Four  hundred  and  twenty  dollars! 
Holy  smoke!  All  that  money  for  five 
minutes  ride  in  the  old  wangan!  Take 
me  right  back  up  there  agin,  squire!” 

“Did  you  feel  very  much  scared. 
Cully,  when  you  went  over  the  falls?” 
Addison  asked  him. 

“Begorra!”  said  he.  “I  was  so  blaz¬ 
in’  mad  I  coiildn’t  stop  to  think  of  it.” 


Will  the  WPA  program 
bring  YOU  roads  like  this? 


Through  research  and  tests  by  the  U.  S. 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  other  highway 
engineering  organizations,  a  new  kind  of  road  has 
been  developed  within  the  last  few  years.  A  kind  of 
road  that  costs  just  a  trifle  more  than  an  ordinary 
gravel  road,  yet  is  hard  and  firm  in  all  manner  of 
weather — dustless  in  summer,  rut-proof  in  wet  sea¬ 
sons.  Called  “stabilized”  roads,  they  are  easy  to 
build,  low  in  cost,  and  employ  hand  labor  extensively. 

When  soils  having  characteristic  properties,  such  as 
cohesion  and  friction,  are  combined  in  correct  pro¬ 
portions  and  kept  in  a  moist  condition,  they  stick 
firmly  together  and  resist  separation.  Calcium 
chloride  provides  the  needed  moisture-bond  and,  in 
keeping  the  soil  materials  firmly  bound,  produces  a 
“stabilized”  surface.  Amazing  as  it  may  seem,  sta¬ 
bilized  roads  pack  down  so  tightly  under  traffic  that 
it  is  difficult  to  dig  into  them  even  with  a  pick-axe. 

Here  then  is  a  low-cost,  proven  method  of  building 
permanent,  all-weather  roads  from  local  materials, 
using  local  labor.  Isn’t  it  false  economy  to  merely 
grade  and  gravel  a  road  in  the  old-style,  loosely 
bound  way,  when  a  firm-surface  “stabilized”  high¬ 
way  can  be  built  for  just  a  few  dollars  more? 

IT  IS  UP  TO  YOU  TO  ASK  THAT  WPA 
BUILDS  THE  KIND  OF  ROADS  YOU  WANT 

Recommendations  for  WPA  projects  must 
originate  locally,  so  public  demand  decides  the  type 
of  road  improvement  to  be  provided.  If  you  want 
good  stabilized  roads,  instead  of  ordinary,  dusty, 
loose  gravel  surfaces,  you  and  your  neighbors  must 
get  together  and  take  action. 


WRITE  FOR  A  “ROAD  IMPROVEMENT” 
PETITION  FORM  AND  MORE  INFORMA¬ 
TION  ON  STABILIZED  ROADS 

Drop  a  post  card  today  to  any  of  the  Association 
companies,  for  complete  data  on  the  specifications, 
cost  and  methods  of  construction  of  stabilized 
roads.  A  convenient  petition  blank  will  also  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  make  it  easy  for  you  and  your  friends  to 
originate  a  lotal  or  WPA  road  project. 


A  smooth,  dustless  all-weather  road  in  DeKalb  County,  Illinois, 
accomplished  by  calcium-chloride-stabilization. 


Calcium  Chloride 
Surface  Treatment 
Banishes  Dust 


Calcium  Chloride  being  applied  uniformly 
on  road  for  dust-proofing. 


If  funds  cannot  be  made  available  fpr  stabilization,  at 
least  insist  on  treatment  with  calcium  chloride  to  keep 
the  road  surface  always  moist,  so  always  dustless.  Two  or 
\  three  light  applications  of  this  low-cost  chemical  are 
usually  sufficient  to  maintain  the  road  in  perfectly  dust¬ 
less  condition.  Even  the  smallest  road  budget  can  afford 
this  method  of  eliminating  the  waste,  danger,  discomfort 
and  contamination  caused  by  dust. 


Calcium  Chloride  Association 

Michigan  Alkali  Company  .  60  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 
Solvay  Sales  Corporation  ...  40  Rector  St.,  New  York  City 
The  Columbia  Alkali  Corporation  ....  Barberton,  Ohio 
The  Dow  Chemical  Company  .  .  .  Midland,  Michigan 


CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 

FOR  ROAD  IMPROVEMENT 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 

t 


Bj;  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


for  12  years  on  this  farm  in  the  town 
of  Bristol,  Ontario  County.  For  the 
last  7  years  I  have  raised  my  chicks 
without  their  being  on  ground  at  all. 
I  had  so  much  trouble  from  paralysis 
when  I  had  them  on  range,  and  some 
trouble  from  hawks,  skimks,  and  rats, 
that  I  became  discouraged.  My  first 
year’s  experience  in  raising  chicks  in 
confinement  was  so  pleasing  that  I 
have  raised  them  in  confinement  ever 

since . Losing  a  pullet  is  very  im- 

usual  after  the  chicks  have  feathered 
out,  or  rather  after  the  first  ten  days 

to  two  weeks . The  only  thing  I 

have  to  watch  out  for  is  feather  pull¬ 
ing  or  pecking.  It  has  never  been  seri¬ 
ous  if  I  am  careful.” 

Thomas  Barrowman^  Wallkill,  N. 
Y.:  “I  have  been  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  for  over  20  years  and  until  about 

5  years  ago  had  no  trouble  in  raising 
strong,  healthy  pullets.  I  used  to  move 
the  coops  around,  plow  the  ground, 
and  do  everything  I  thought  was  best, 
and  still  after  culling  them  out,  even 
the  best  didn’t  carry  enough  weight  to 
keep  them  up  for  long  after  being  put 
in  the  laying  house.  .  .  .  ’Two  years  ago 
I  raised  my  pullets  on  wire  platforms 
until  they  were  2  months  old,  then 
moved  them  to  range  shelters  in  a 
field  at  least  ^/4  mile  away.  There 
were  500  pullets  in  this  lot  and  they 
were  fine  when  I  put  them  out,  but  be¬ 
fore  they  were  4  months  old  paralysis 
took  about  50  of  them,  so  I  put  them 
in  the  laying  house  and  still  I  kept 
taking  out  1  or  2  every  day  wjth  the 
same  thing. 

“In  the  meantime  I  had  put  150  in 
the  la5dng  house  at  2  months  old  and, 
like  you,  I  felt  sorry  for  them  on  hot 
days,  but  I  was  determined  to  try  it 
out,  so  I  kept  them  in  all  summer. 
Out  of  the  150,  I  only  lost  three  with 
paralysis  ....  Mortality  was  not  ex¬ 
cessive  in  this  flock,  in  fact  I  was  so 
pleased  with  them  that  I  said  ‘no  more 
range  for  me’.  I  thought  I  had  solved 
‘the  chicken  business.’ 

‘‘Last  year  I  raised  over  800  pullets 
in  confinement.  They  started  out  like 
the  previous  150  .  .  .  but  it  only  lasted 

6  weeks,  then  it  was  a  case  of  making 
them  all  over  again.  .  .  They  are  now 
back  and  doing  well,  so  maybe  we 
will  get  a  late  lay  out  of  them  and  even 
things  up.  This  year  I  am  raising  1500 
chicks  and  expect  to  have  about  600 
pullets.  I  shall  raise  half  of  them  on 
range  for  two  months  and  half  inside.’ 


WHEN  you  read  this,  the  day 
will  not  be  far  distant  when 
the  Republican  party  must  reduce  to 
words  its  program  for  the  country. 
Already,  I  am  told,  several  worthy 
gentlemen  are  hard  at  work  reducing 
to  writing  their  ideas  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  platform. 

The  Monetary  Plank 

Unless  it  can  successfully  dodge 
the  issue,  or  handle  it  with  weasel 
words,  the  most  difficult  policy 
with  which  the  Republican  party 
will  have  to  deal  will  be  its  mone¬ 
tary  policy. 

There  is  a  strong  old-guard  group 
in  the  party,  I  understand,  which 
will  try  to  commit  the  Republican 
party,  and  through  it  the  Nation,  to 
returning  to  a  fixed  price  for  gold 
without  any  provision  for  changing 
that  price  if  gold  increases  or  de¬ 
creases  in  value.  I  am  told  that  it 
was  individuals  in  this  old-guard 
group  who  some  time  ago  committed 
New  York  State  Republicans  to  such 
a  monetary  program.  The  reaction 
that  the  party  got  to  this  premature 
and  utterly  unnecessary  statement 
of  monetary  policy  by  a  State 
group  ought  to  be  sufficient  warn¬ 
ing  to  Republican  leaders  in  the 
State  that  the  subject  is  one  which 
must  be  handled  with  due  regard 
for  the  wishes  of  the  people.  They 
cannot  afford  to  listen  exclusively 
to  the  dictates  of  a  few  wealthy 
men  and  a  banking  fraternity 
which  doesn’t  know  what  it  is  all 
about. 

How  Farm  Organizations  Stand 

The  New  York  State  farm  vote 
is  the  most  important  vote  in  the 
country  to  the  Republican  party  in 
its  national  campaign.  Rightly  ap¬ 
proached  the  party  has  a  good  chance 
to  get  this  vote  this  year.  It  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  every  farm  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  State  was  in  favor 
of  this  country’s  going  off  the  gold 
standard  and  raising  the  price  of 
gold.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  record 
that  every  farm  organization  in 
the  State  is  against  the  country’s 
returning  to  a  currency  based  on 
a  fixed  price  for  gold,  unless  some 
provision  is  made  for  changing  the 
price  for  gold  when  it  changes  in 
value. 

Republicans,  Get  This  Straight 

If  in  the  face  of  the  experience 
which  New  York  State  farmers  had 
with  the  deflation  of  Hoover’s  ad¬ 
ministration —  a  deflation  undeni¬ 
ably  caused  by  sticking  too  long 
to  a  too  low  price  for  gold  —  the 
Republican  party  commits  itself  to 
returning  to  such  a  monetary  sys¬ 
tem,  its  chances  of  piling  up  a  big 
agricultural  vote  in  New  York  State 
will  be  materially  handicapped.  It 
will  be  handicapped  for  the  simple 
reason  that  New  York  State  farm 
people  know  that  they  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  endure  another  period  of 
falling  prices. 


So  thoroughly  convinced  of  this 
fact  are  thousands  of  farmers  and 
farm  leaders,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
editors  of  numerous  and  influential 
papers,  that  they  cannot  possibly  en¬ 
thusiastically  support  the  Republican 
party  if  it  includes  in  its  platform 
such  an  economic  fallacy  as  a  fixed 
price  for  gold  without  provision  for 
varying  that  price  according  to 
major  fluctuations  in  the  world 
value  of  gold. 

*  *  * 

Pullets  in  Confinement 

It  took  a  little  while  for  me  to 
arouse  any  discussion  about  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  pullets  in  confinement.  Then  a 
lot  of  it  developed.  A 
number  of  readers  of  this 
page  wrote  me,  and  sev¬ 
eral  poultrymen,  both 
large  and  small,  have 
stopped  at  the  farm  to 
look  at  the  pullets  which 
we  have  raised  in  con¬ 
finement. 

If  you  have  followed 
our  experiment  along 
to  this  point,  you  will 
remember  that  we  put 
1500  WhiteBeghorn  baby 
chicks  into  the  brooder 
house  on  February  1st. 

Now,  on  June  1st,  we 
have  650  pullets  after 
removing  all  the  culls. 

These  we  have  transfer¬ 
red  directly  from  the 
brooder  house  into  lay¬ 
ing  houses.  I  expect 
that  these  pullets  will 
begin  to  lay  before  the 
first  of  July. 


Conflicting  Opinions 


Long  association  with 
poultrymen  and  careful 
questioning  of  them 
have  convinced  me  that 
the  successful  poultry- 
man  is  more  a  resxxlt  of 
a  natural  aptitude  for 
the  business,  plus  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  work  very 
hard,  than  he  is  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  standardized  prac¬ 
tices.  For  example,  last  week  I  asked 
the  same  set  of  questions  of  three  poul¬ 
trymen  who  according  to  their  own  ad¬ 
missions  are  large  and  successful  op¬ 
erators.  They  did  not  agree  at  all  in 
their  answers. 

Because  I  don’t  know  anything  about 
poultry  I  have  sought  from  visitors, 
who  have  come  to  Simnygables  to  look 
at  the  pullets  we  have  raised  in  con¬ 
finement,  their  opinions  as  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  birds.  Averaging  up  these 
opinions,  they  seem  to  me  to  run  about 
like  this:  (1)  the  pullets  are  well 
grown  for  their  age;  (2)  they  are  a  bit 
thin;  (3)  they  are  a  bit  pale;  (4)  they 
are  not  feathered  as  smoothly  as  birds 
raised  on  range.  All  of  the  visitors 
who  looked  at  them  predict  either  a 
heavy  laying  house  mortality  or  un¬ 
satisfactory  production. 

My  own  personal  conclusions  to  date 
(and  my  figures  prove  them)  are: 

( 1 )  That  it  has  been  cheaper  to  raise 
the  birds  in  confinement  than  on  range. 

(2)  That  how  they  will  do  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  house  is  anybody’s  guess,  but  that 
the  care  they  get  in  the  house  will  be 
a  bigger  factor  in  determining  their 


(girl  on  horse)  This  summer  we  are  getting  our  first  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  really  well  bred,  thoroughly  well  mannered,  typical 
five  gaited  saddle  horse.  He  is  “Highland  Skylight.”  The 
picture  shows  him  returning  from  the  Cornell  Horse  Show  where 
he  took  second  in  the  five  gaited  saddle  class.  We  plan  to  breed 
a  few  mares  to  him  this  summer  in  the  hope  of  getting  an  out¬ 
standing  saddle  colt  or  two. 

(boy  on  horse)  “Gaycount”,  oar  eighteen  hand  half-bred  Hunt¬ 
er,  is  jumping  better  than  ever  this  spring.  The  picture  shows 
him  on  the  way  back  from  the  Cornell  Horse  Show  where  he 
won  the  open  jumping  contest  with  ease.  Note  the  difference 
in  type  between  this  horse,  bred  to  go  fast  over  fences  and 
rough  country,  and  the  saddle  horse  above,  bred  to  carry  his 
rider  comfortably  and  with  a  maximum  of  display  and  style. 


production  than  the  way  they  were 
reared. 

(3)  That  they  have  suffered,  a  bit 
from  over-crowding. 

( 4 )  That  they  would  be  in  better 
bloom  and  feather  if  we  had  gone  to 
the  expense  of  carting  them  a  lot  of 
green.,  stuff. 

(5)  That  with  this  particular  bunch 
of  pullets,  at  least,  our  management 
has  been  such  that  they  have  develop¬ 
ed  no  vices. 

What  Others  Say 

B.  L.  Hathaway,  Alpine,  N.  Y.:  ‘‘A 
friend  and  myself  have  for  several 
years  put  the  early  chicks  directly  in 
the  laying  house.  .  .  ’(Veil,  we  have  con¬ 
cluded  it  doesn’t  work  well  with  Leg¬ 
horns.  They  are  too  restless,  too  many 
vices  anyway,  and  confinement  seems 
to  make  them  worse,  and  they  are 
looking  for  trouble  every  minute.  Then 
don’t  make  a  mistake  about  care.  You 
simply  must  clean  out  often,  must  look 
for  lice  and  mites,  paint  your  roofs, 
and  carry  green  feed  all  the  while.” 

A.  J.  HOUSE,  Holcomb,  N.  Y.-.  ‘‘I 

have  kept  from  300  to  500  hens  a  year 
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Protective 
Service  Bureau 


w  MEMBER 

American 
AGRiaimiRisT 

PROTECTIVE  SERVICE 


Conducted  by  H.  L.  COSLINE 

525.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMERICAN  AGRICERTURIST  will  oav  $25.00  for 
evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at  least  30  days 
of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the  premises 
an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Sub.scriber  who  has  Protective  Service  Bureau 
Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim  foi 
the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction.  Reward 
does  NOT  apply  to  conviction  for  theft. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Subscribers  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  include  obligations 
between  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old) ;  and  any  in- 
(luiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  mak¬ 
ing.  Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau.  American  Agriculturist.  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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As  attorneys  for  Herbert  G.  Jenks 
estate,  we  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  draft 
in  the  sum  of  $1000.00  to  cover  the  accidental 
death  of  Hr.  Jonks. 

17e  thank  you  for  your  very  prompt 
and  effi(:ient  attention  to  this  matter,  and  the 
estate  was  very  fortunate  in  having  this  policy 
with  you. 

We  regret  we  are  unable  to  obtain  a 
picture  of  the  car  involved  in  the  accident. 


Very  truly  vours. 


AJW/EUA 


Indemnities  Recentiy  Paid 

Paid  Policyholders  to  May  1,  1936 .  $441,344.83 

Paid  Policyholders  during  May  . .  6,416.39 


$447,761.22 


High  Pressure 

An  agent  for  the  National  Tattooing 
Registering  Association  of  Saginaw, 
Michigan,  indicated  that  the  government 
is  back  of  the  tattoo  outfit  he  is  selling 
and  that  state  troopers  would  not  give 
us  protection  against  chicken  thieves  un¬ 
less  we  bought  the  outfit. 

This  agent  is  using  high  pressure 
methods  which  the  National  Tattooing 
Registering  Association  says  they  will 
not  tolerate!  The  tattooing  outfit  they 
sell  has  been  approved  by  most  north¬ 
eastern  poultry  organizations.  Nothing 
will  discourage  chicken  stealing  so 
much  as  hens  that  can  be  identified. 
State  troopers  will  do  their  best  to  find 
thieves,  whether  hens  are  tattooed  or 
not,  but  unless  stolen  hens  can  be 
identified,  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  con¬ 
viction. 

Tattooing  outfits  cost  $6.25.  The  out¬ 
fit  itself  does  not  cost  that  much;  part 
of  money  goes  for  registering  number 
of  every  owner  with  state  police  in 
poultryman’s  own  state  and  in  adjoin¬ 
ing  states. 

High  pressure  sales  methods  have 
no  place  in  selling  this  outfit.  If  you 
know  of  salesmen  who  have  misrepre¬ 
sented  facts,  please  let  us  know. 

*  *  * 

Life  Insurance 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  start¬ 
ed  a  horde  of  companies  claiming  to 
offer  a  substitute  for  life  insurance. 
Sometimes  called  Post  Mortem  Assess¬ 
ment  Associations,  they  offer  few  of 
the  safeguards  provided  by  old,  estab¬ 
lished  life  insurance  companies.  Low 
cost  is  their  chief  appeal.  We  suggest 
that  readers  buy  life  insurance  only 
from  companies  licensed  to  do  business 
by  the  Insurance  Department  of  the 
state  in  which  they  live. 

*  *  * 

Buy  Back 

Last  fall  I  bought  raspberry  plants 
from  agent  Powell  of  the  Home  Nursery 
Greenhouses  of  Edwardsville,  Illinois.  I 
paid  $25.00  down  and  the  plants  were  to 
be  shipped  this  spring,  the  agent  promis¬ 
ing  to  buy  back  the  plants  which  grew 
from  them. 

An  inquiry  to  the  Home  Nursery 
Greenhouses  brought  the  news  that 
they  had  not  received  this  order,  and 
that  P.  T.  Powell  was  not  their  repre¬ 
sentative.  Mr.  Powell  is  now  in  the 
York  County,  Pa.,  jail  waiting  trial  in 
August.  In  general,  our  advice  is  never 
buy  any  living  thing  on  the  basis  of  a 
buy-back  promise. 

*  *  * 

Good  Money  After  Bad 

What  do  you  know  about  the  Equity 
Guaranty  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.? 
Sorne  years  ago  a  Mr.  Gillian  called  here, 
saying  he  represented  the  Stockholders’ 
Protective  Committee,  and  intimated  that 
If  I  would  pay  him  10  per  cent  of  my 
original  investment,  the  Protective  Com¬ 
mittee  could  get  back  part  of  my  money. 
I  gave  him  the  money  but  have  heard 
nothing  from  him  since. 

The  business  of  the  Equity  Guaranty 
Company  was  closed  up  in  1931  and 
two  of  the  officers  are  serving  jail 
terms  for  their  activities  in  connection 
with  a  similar  fraud. 

Our  information  is  that  those  back 
Stockholders’  Protective  Com- 
huttee,  which  began  activities  in  1933, 
acting  in  the  interest  of  the 
stockholders.  In  October,  1935,  the  New 
ersey  Attorney  General’s  office  en- 
J  ihed  Gillian  and  Woods  from  further 


activities  in  the  Protective  Stockhold¬ 
ers’  Committee. 

As  a  general  rule,  we  feel  that  it  is 
useless  to  throw  good  money  after  bad. 
Collection  of  money  from  holders  of 
worthless  stock,  on  the  claim  of  saving 
the  investment,  is  a  favorite  gag  of 
sharpers. 

*  *  * 

Watch  for  Eye  Swindlers 

A  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey,  sub¬ 
scriber  tells  us  that  two  men  claiming 
to  be  eye  specialists  came  to .  her 
home.  As  this  looks  like  the  old  eye 
swindle  which  has  been  used  so  often 
in  the  past,  all  New  Jersey  subscribers 
should  be  on  their  guard  and  if  men 
claiming  to  be  eye  specialists  call,  get 
a  good  description  of  them,  their  car 
licenses,  and  notify  the  State  Police. 

Reputable  eye  doctors  do  not  travel 
around  the  country  soliciting  business. 

*  * 

Keep  Your  Eye  on  the  Hook 

About  a  year  ago,  an  agent  called  to 
see  me  about  some  stock  I  owned  and 
said  that  he  would  pay  me  full  face 
value.  Before  he  told  me  this,  I  conclud¬ 
ed  that  the  stock  had  no  value  as  I  had 
received  no  dividends.  I  sent  him  the 
shares,  but  I  have  not  received  any 
money,  neither  have  they  sent  the  shares 
back. 

This  company  does  not  buy  worth¬ 
less  stock,  but  accepts  it  at  face  value 
as  payment  on  building  lots  they  are 
developing  in  Monmouth  Coimty,  New 
Jersey.  We  urge  our  readers  to  re¬ 
member  that  worthless  stock  is  al¬ 
ways  worthless  and,  therefore,  that 
any  allowance  they  get  on  the  purchase 
of  real  estate  is  BAIT.  In  fact,  if  they 
do  not  watch  their  step,  they  will,  in 
addition  to  stock  which  has  no  value, 
turn  over  to  the  company  more  cash 
than  the  building  lots  are  worth. 

^  %  if. 

Fraud  Order 

Last  fall  a  Post  Office  fraud  order 
was  issued  against  the  Pan  American 
Service  Bureau.  For  a  price,  that  con¬ 
cern  intimated  it  could  get  jobs  in 
foreign  coimtries.  There  is  no  call  for 
unskilled  labor  in  South  America.  Con¬ 
cerns  with  branches  there  pick  their 
men  to  send  there  from  old  employees. 
Do  not  send  money  to  any  concern 
that  promises  to  get  you  such  a  posi¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Cheap 

Will  you  please  advise  me  as  to  the 
reliability  of  taking  out  this  insurance.  It 
is  so  cheap  that  I  can  afford  it,  if  it  is 
any  good. 

The  company  about  which  our  sub¬ 
scriber  inquired,  solicits  insurance 
throught  the  mails.  It  cannot  solicit 
through  agents  in  New  York.  In  fact 
in  most  northeastern  states  it  is  not 
licensed  by  State  Departments  of  In¬ 
surance.  Our  opinion  is  that  in  insur¬ 
ance  as  in  other  things,  you  get  what 
you  pay  for  and  while  the  policy  is 
cheap,  we  think  that  it  is  even  worth 
less  than  they  charge.  We  believe  that 
the  only  safe  procedure  is  to  insure 
with  companies  licensed  by  your  State 
Department  of  Insurance. 


I  am  not  condemning  this  company 
but  there  was  a  terrible  muddle  that 
seemed  could  never  be  straightened 
out.  I  wrote  you  and  in  about  a  week 
I  received  my  check  for  which  I  want 
to  thank  you. — Mrs.  F.  B.,  New  York. 


R.  T.  Sharpley.  Est..  Jericho  Center.  Vt...$IOOO.(M 


Truck  accident — mortuary 

W.  T.  Hobson,  Est.,  Port  Penn.  Del _  500.00 

Struck  by  auto — mortuary 

G.  G.  Wagner,  Est.,  R.  I,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  1000.00 

Truck  accident — mortuary 

P.  C.  Rogers,  R.  4.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.--  90.00 

Travel  accident — Inj.  neck  muscles 

William  Harvey,  R.  3.  Augusta,  Me _  130.00 

Truck  skidded — frac.  pelvis 
Inez  A.  Briggs,  The  Homestead,  Deposit,  N.Y.  10.00 
Auto  stnick  tree — bruised  head,  back, 
neck  and  slioulders 

J.  L.  Lavalley,  Champlain,  N.  Y _  57.14 

Auto  accident — inj.  head  and  eye 

C.  G.  Marine.  Rhodesdale,  Md _  15.00 

Auto  collision — inj.  leg 

H.  R.  Flury,  405  Oneida  St.,  Fulton,  N.  Y.  130.00 
Truck  collided  with  car — injuries 

Clyde  H.  Alger,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. _  5.71 

Auto  collision — abrasions  hands 

Luella  M.  Bickford,  Elkins,  N.  H _  20.00 

Auto  skidded — bruises  and  cuts 

J.  0.  Ecker,  R.  2,  New  Windsor,  Md _  500.00 

Auto  accident — loss  of  eye 
Martha  M.  Young,  5  Morton  St.,  Rochester, 

N.  H.  - - - - - - -  130.00 

Auto  accident— bruises,  frac.  pelvic  bone 

S.  0.  Schlapfer,  4  E.  Main  St.,  Landsdale.Pa.  10.00 
Auto  accident — lacerated  knee  and  bruises 

Otis  Hornbeck,  Napanoch,  N.  Y _  107.14 

Auto  collision — frac.  wrist 

Frank  Roman,  West  Rd.,  Adams,  Mass...  40.00 

Thrown  from  sled — frac.  left  clavicle 

Eva  M.  Wells,  MuMica  Hill.  N.  J _  87.14 

Auto  overturned — frac.  ribs 

Frank  Deschamps,  R.  2,  Hardwick,  Vt _  32.86 

Sled  accident — inj.  neck  and  spine 

F.  I.  Deschamps,  R.  2,  Hardwick,  Vt _  32.86 

Sled  accident — inj.  thiunb  and  hand 
Martha  L.  Daniels,  R.  I.  Lebanon.  N.  H.  67.14 
Auto  accident — frac.  ribs 

Michael  Bochniak.  R.  I.  Coopersburg,  Pa...  130.00 

Auto  accident — injuries 

Daniel  Bochniak.  R.  I.  Coopersburg,  Pa...  13.57 


Auto  accident — injuries 

Mrs.  Mary  Bochniak,  R.  I,  Coopersburg,  Pa.  120.00 

Auto  accident — injuries 

Bernard  Lucier,  Est.,  R.  2,  Charlotte,  Vt.  1000.00 

Auto  accident — mortuary 

B.  C.  Crandall,  North  Franklin,  Conn. _  14.28 

Auto  collision — gen.  lacerations 


To  date  5,651  policyholders  have 


J.  A.  Downer,  Hubbardsville,  N.  Y. _  40.00 

Wagon  accident — injuries 

Delbert  H.  Ball,  R.  2,  Vergennes,  Vt. _  40.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — frac.  ribs 

Romain  Stedman,  Springville,  N.  Y -  30.00 

Auto  collision — inj.  leg  and  wrist 

Hattie  A.  Bunding,  38-A  Ocean  Ave.,  Salem. 

Mass.  _  50.00 

Auto  collision— injuries 

Stanley  G.  Peckham,  Smyrna,  N.  Y _  30.00 

Auto  accident^ — additional  payment 

Nora  A.  Murby,  R.  I,  Suncook,  N.  H _  35.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  rib 

George  E.  Rider,  R.  3,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. _  20.00  ^ 

Auto  accident — -lacerated  face 

Carl  Faina,  R.  I,  W.  Winfield,  N.  Y . .  20.00 

Thrown  from  w’agon — frac.  ribs 

Alden  H.  Smith,  R.  I,  Wilton,  Me _  8.57 

Auto  collision — cut  cheek 

Reed  D.  Hopkins,  R.  2,  Hardwick,  Vt _  35.71 

Thrown  from  wagon — bruised  rib  &  vertebrae 

Thomas  F.  Mazza.  Wilton,  N.  H _  25.00 

Auto  collision — bruised  wrist 

Mrs.  Grace  M.  Anderson.  Savona,  N.  Y. _  30.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  ribs,  chest  injury 

Francis  E.  Brown,  Guilford,  N.  Y _  8.57 

Auto  ran  oft  road — cut  eye 
Karl  S.  Hartshorn,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. _  15.00 

Hit  by  auto — injuries 

Henry  C.  Lord,  Pittsburg,  N.  H. _  14.28 

Auto  accident — internal  injury  \ 

Mary  L.  Lord,  Pittsburg,  N.  H _  10.00 

Auto  accident — lacerated  face 

Ella  M.  Lord,  Pittsburg,  N.  H .  28.57 

Auto  accident — scalp  injuries 

Warren  Lee,  Crown  Point  Center,  N.  Y. _  80.00 

Auto  collision — injuries 

John  F.  Danielowich,  Calverton,  N.  Y _  40.00 

Auto  overturned — cuts  and  bruises 
H.  L.  Rigby,  R.  2.  Baldwinsville.  N.  Y.._  28.57 

Struck  by  oar — frac.  ribs,  cuts,  contusions 

John  T.  McAuliffe,  R.  I,  So.  Danbury,  N.  H.  50.00 
Auto  collision — bruised  knee 

George  Rolfe.  Guilderland,  N.  Y. _  14.28 

Auto  collision — gen.  bruises 
John  Wilcox,  R.  I,  Three  Mile  Bay,  N.  Y.  15.00 
Gored  by  bull — contusions  (farm  imple¬ 
ment  policy) 

Aaron  Couse,  Est.,  R.  D.,  Otego,  N.  Y _  500.00 

Tractor  overturned — mortuary  (farm  imple¬ 
ment  policy) 


received  weekly  or  death  indemnities. 


KEEP  YOUR  POLICY  RENEWED 


North  AMERir^ANliisfe^  lysuRANCE  Co. 
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N.A. Associates  Inc.iII 


B  Poughkeepsie.  N.Y. 


ALL  AROUND  THE  CLOCK 
Chesterfields  will  give  you 
dotmright  pleasure 
— they  will  satisfy  you 


^1936.  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobaox)  CCk 
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This,  the  sixth  in  our  series  of  pictures 
of  old-time  farm  scenes,  carries  us 
back  to  the  farm  days  when  haying  all  had 
to  be  done  by  hand  and  took  from  June  to 
September.  Life  is  much  more  interesting 
and  easier  on  the  farm  today  because,  for 
one  reason,  farm  machinery  has  taken  the 
place  of  so  much  hand  labor.  Never  will  I 
forget  the  happiness  taken  out  of  my  own 
summers  as  a  boy  because  of  the  endless 
task  of  working  with  a  hoe  in  the  corn  and 
potato  fields. 

_We  have  lost  something,  I  think,  of  the 
pride  which  our  fathers  took  in  their  skill¬ 
ed  hand  work.  When  “the  sower  went 
forth  to  sow”  he  sowed  both  the  small  grain 
and  the  grass  seed  almost  as  evenly  as  a 
modern  drill.  I  can  remember  the  admira¬ 
tion  which  I  felt  as  a  boy  when  watching 
one  of  our  older  neighbors  cradling  oats  up 
across  the  hillside.  Every  swing  cut  a 


By  EDITOR  ED 

swath  of  unvarying  width,  cut  it  carefully 
and  evenly,  and  laid  it  back  with  the  heads 
as  straight  as  a  string. 

Yet  I  do  not  bemoan  the  passing  of  the 
cradle  or  any  other  of  the  old-time  hand 
tools.  At  best  they  were  primitive  tools, 
hard  and  monotonous  to  handle,  and  they, 
more  than  anything  else,  were  responsible 
for  driving  country  boys  to  the  city. 

T)Ut  while  great  changes  have  come  on 
the  farm  and  elsewhere  since  this  picture 
was  first  published  82  years  ago,  there  is 
one  thing  that  never  changes  —  the  perfect 
June  weather  of  this  Northland  of  ours, 
which,  as  Riley  says  in  his  poem  “Knee- 
deep  in  June,”  makes  me 

’Bout  the  time  strawberries  melts 
On  the  vine,  —  some  afternoon 


Like  to  jes’  git  out  and  rest, 

And  not  work  at  nothin’  else!  .  .  . 

Plague!  ef  they  ain’t  somepin’  in 
Work  ’at  kindo’  goes  ag’in 
My  convictions!  —  ’long  about 
Here  in  June  especially!  — 

Under  some  old  apple-tree, 

J es’  a-restin’  through  and  through, 

I  could  git  along  without 

Nothin’  else  at  all  to  do 
Only  jes,  a-wishin’  you 
Wuz  a-gittin’  there  like  me, 

And  June  was  eternity! 

Lay  out  there  and  try  to  see 
Jes’  how  lazy  you  kin  be!  — 

Tumble  round  and  souse  yer  head 
In  the  clover  bloom,  er  pull 
Yer  straw  hat  acrost  yer  eyes 
And  peek  through  it  at  the  skies, 
Thinkin’  of  old  chums  ’at’s  dead. 

Maybe  smilin’  back  at  you 
I’  betwixt  the  beautiful 

Clouds  o’  gold  and  white  and  blue!  — 
Month  a  man  kin  railly  love  — 

June,  you  know,  I'm  talkin’  of! 


! 
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Relief  from  Relief 

Local  Control  in  New  Jersey 
Results  in  Lower  Costs 


By  AMOS  KIRBY 


Up  imtil  April  15,  the  New  Jersey 
State  Legislature  had  been  doctor¬ 
ing  for  months  the  festering  sore  of  the 
$75,000,000  relief  problem,  hoping  to 
find  a  cure  both  painless  to  taxpayers 

and  soothing  to 
voters.  On  that 
date,  an  emptj'- 
treasury  plus  vig¬ 
orous  opposition 
to  any  new 
.taxes  to  finance 
relief  caused  the 
Legislature,  with 
much  trepidation, 
to  toss  the  entire 
problem  into  the  laps  of  the  munici¬ 
palities  as  being  beyond  the  power  of 
the  State  to  finance. 


Some  who  had  been  on 
relief  went  to  Work. 


Since  that  drastic  action  was  taken, 
the  sore  spot  has  made  a  remarkable 
recovery.  No  one  believes  it  is  per¬ 
manently  cured  but  while  neighboring 
States  are  still  worrying  over  the  relief 
problem.  New  Jersey  is  stepping  along 
like  a  man  relieved  of  a  treniendous 
load. 

On  the  morning  of  April  15,  when 
the  563  mimicipalities  in  the  State 
picked  up  the  relief  problem,  they  did 
so  with  many  misgivings  as  to  the 
consequences  of  shouldering  the  tre¬ 
mendous  cost  of  financing  relief  along 
the  lines  followed  by  State-Federal 
control.  To  the  one  hundred  municipali¬ 
ties  who  for  months  had  been  handling 
their  own  relief  problem,  and  had  re¬ 
fused  State  control,  the  change  meant 


nothing.  To  the  other  group  it  was  a 
serious  and  a  perplexing  problem. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  predict  the 
final  outcome,  but  let  us  see  how  the 
local  governing  agencies  have  pared 
down  the  relief  load  and  how  they  have 
chopped  off  the  tenacles  of  the  octopus 
that  was  sucking  millions  from  the 
public  pocketbook. 

The  rural  areas  were  able  to  meet 
the  situation  with  a  minimum  of  cost. 
In  the  farming  regions  of  Gloucester, 
Salem  and  Cumberland  counties,  relief 
costs  almost  immediately  dropped  75 
per  cent.  No  one  went  hungry  and  few 
protested  against  the  loss  of  the  reUef 
check.  In  these  areas  some  who  had 
been  on  relief  went  to  work;  industry 
absorbed  some  and  large  numbers 
found  employment  on  nearby  farms. 
Extra  jobs  were  provided  for  many 
local  workers  because  the  families  in 
Philadelphia  who  usually  work  on  New 
Jersey  farms  in  summer  refused  to 
leave  the  city,  Pennsylvania  continues 
to  furnish  relief  to  its  citizens,  so  they 
find  it  unnecessary  to  work.  In  Norcn 
Jersey,  counties  such  as  Hunterdon, 
Warren,  and  Sussex  show  sizeable  re¬ 
ductions  in  the  cost  of  relief,  a  result 


brought  about  by  people  going  to  work. 

While  the  rural  districts  led  in  the 
fight  to  have  relief  placed  back  in  the 
hands  of  local  agencies,  cities  also  have 
been  quick  to  realize  the  possibilities 
of  the  situation  and  there,  too,  sav¬ 
ings  have  assumed  huge  proportions. 
Even  allowing  for  improvement  in  in¬ 
dustrial  conditions  and  the  placing  of 
large  numbers  on  PWA  projects,  the 
savings  have  been  so  great  that  the 
Federal  government,  it  is  understood, 
is  launching  a  survey  to  see  how  it  has 
been  accomplished. 

No  better  example  of  the  benefits  of 
city  control  of  relief  is  shown  than  the 
case  of  Hoboken  in  Hudson  County. 
This  county  is  listed  as  containing  no 
farm  land,  so  employment  must  come 
from  business  and  industry.  Within  30 
days  Hoboken  had  cut  its  relief  load 
from  7,344  people  to  360.  No  one  went 
hungry;  no  one  was  neglected;  there 
were  no  food  riots  or  disturbances  of 
any  kind.  This  was  accomplished 
through  local  control  and  an  overseer 
of  the  poor  who  mixed  charity  with 
liberal  doses  of  common  sense. 

Asked  for  Proof 


FARMALL  12 
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leads  the  field 
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line  of  McCormick-Deering 


%  The  'Quick- Attachable  Machines  now  available  make 

the  McCormick-Deering  Farmall  12  the  handiest  all-pur¬ 
pose  tractor  you  can  buy.  Changes  from  one  machine  to 
another  can  be  made  in  quickest  time  when  your  tractor  is  a 
Farmall  12.  Consider  the  great  usefulness  of  the  modern 
machines  listed  at  the  left  and  figure  what  their  time-saving 
features  will  be  worth  to  you. 


No.  90  Moldboard  Plow: 

On  in  4  Minutes — OFF  in  3  Minutes. 
No,  86  Two-Way  Plow: 

5  Minutes  ON — 4  to  Take  OFF. 

No.  49  Disk  Plow: 

2  Minutes  Does  It— ATTACH  or  DETACH. 
No.  5  Middle  Buster: 

214  Minutes  to  ATTACH— OFF  as  Quickly. 
No.  F-110  Corn  Planter: 

On  in  5  Minutes — OFF  in  4. 

No.  F-67  and  No.  F-68  Cotton  and  Com 
Planters: 

4  Minutes  to  ATTACH — Less  Time  OFF. 
No.  F-71  Cotton  and  Corn  Lister: 

5  Minutes  or  Less — ON  or  OFF. 
Combination  Cotton  Planter,  Cultivator, 

and  Fertilizer  Equipment: 

On  or  Off  in  About  8  Minutes. 

No.  215-H  Cultivator: 

On  in  5  Minutes — OFF  in  4  Minutes. 
No.  218-H  Flard  Ground  Cultivator: 

5  Minutes  to  ATTACH— Less  to  REMOVE. 
No  219  H  Cotton  Cultivator: 

On  in  5  Minutes — OFF  in  4. 

No.  F-35  Lister  Cultivator:  . 

About  2  Minutes — ON  or  OFF. 

No.  417-L  Beet  and  Bean  Cultivator: 

8  Minutes — On  or  OFF. 

No.  12  7-foot  Mower: 

Less  than  2  Minutes — ON  or  OFF. 

F-12  Sweep  Rake: 

5  Minutes — ON  or  OFF. 


UNDER  2  MINUTES 


TO  ATTACH  7  POOT  MOWER 

CuhZO  to 
30  Acres 
a  day 


The  FarmallTZ  with  No.  12  quick-allachahle 
Farmall  mower. 


The  genuine  McCormick-Deering  Farmall  line  consists  of 
three  models— the  F-12  (shown  here),  the  F-20,  and  the  F-30. 
Play  safe— lot  today  and  for  the  future— insist  on  the  genuine 
Farmall.  A  catalog  wiU  be  sent  on  request.  Or  ask  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer  for  details. 

International  Harvester  Company 

(tNCOBPOBATED  ) 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


^ ^  ^  ; 

McCiO  RM  i  C  K-  D  E  E  R I N  G 


Tractors  and  Machines 


Says  Harry  L.  Barck,  who  did  the 
mixing:  “All  I  did  was  to  cut  the 
chiselers  off  the  relief  rolls  by  return¬ 
ing  to  old  and  tried  principle  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  poor  show  convincing  proof  of 
their  inability  to  get  work  and  their 
need  for  aid.  I  am  in  favor  of  giving 
the  old  Americ«„'  pioneer  spirit  a 
chance  to  assert  itself  and  it  looks  to 
me  as  if  it  were  working  already.” 

Results  there  were  accomplished  in 
less  than  thirty  days. 

Let  us  turn  to  Trenton  and  see  how 
the  problem  was  handled  there.  Under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Helen  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormack,  welfare  director,  their  relief 
load  was  cut  from  21,000  people  to 
6,400  in  two  weeks,  and  their  semi¬ 
monthly  cost  slashed  from  approxi¬ 
mately  $57,000  to  less  than  $12,000 — 
a  huge  saving. 

Miss  McCormack  warns  that  there 
is  every  indication  that  relief  loads 
will  mount  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months,  but  at  least  local  control  de¬ 
monstrates  that  the  system  can  be 
made  flexible  to  meet  changing  em¬ 
ployment  conditions.  Camden,  Atlantic 
City,  Asbury  Park,  Newark,  Jersey 
City  and  Paterson,  as  well  as  other  in¬ 
dustrial  centers,  have  had  similar  ex¬ 
periences. 


The  Small  Town 


The  small  town  of  2,000  to  15,000 
population  has  found  its  problem  no 
different  from  the  country  district  and 
the  large  city. 

Take  Glassboro,  for  instance.  A 
former  glass  town  with  few  industries 


and  a  large  part 
employed,  its  for¬ 
mer  relief  load  of 
$3,500  a  week 
has  been  cut  to 
$39  a  week,  and 
as  far  as  known, 
everybody  has 
something  to  eat 
and  there  is  no 
actual  suffering. 

Hightstown,  an¬ 
other  country 


of  its  population  un- 


Let’s  gioe  the  old  pioneer 
spirit  a  chcnce. 


lopping  center  possessing  a  rich  farm- 
ig  backlog  for  business,  with  a  relief 
»ad  that  at  times  amounted  to  $3,000 
month,  now  finds  that  its  entire  cost 
)r  one  six-week  period  was  $216.50 
nd  everybody  was  taken  care  of,  or  a- 

.Qcjf  nn'Kr^HTr  Turonf  ViiTnPTV. 


Blessing  in  Disguise 
This  is  only  a  part  of  the  story  but 
it  is  significant.  The  Legislature,  wi 
out  knowing  it  at  the  time,  hande  a 
blessing  in  disguise  to  the  municipa  i- 
ties  by  refusing  to  finance  relief  cos 
any  longer.  The  long  lost  answer  o 
what  was  considered  a  baffling 
has  been  found  without  any  of  the  i 
consequences  that  had  been  predictea. 

{Continued  on  Page  21) 
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These  mowers  look  just  alike  but  if  out  of  adjustment,  one  may  pull  as  much  as  30  per  cent  harder  than  the  other. 


To  Mafee  \ our  Mower  Worife  better 


TWO  MOWING  machines  may  look  exactly 
alike,  yet  one  may  make  a  team  of  horses 
work  30  per  cent  harder  although  doing  a  much 
poorer  job.  A  mower  pulls  hard  because  it  is  out 
of  adjustment.  Fortunately  the  right  informa¬ 
tion  plus  a  few  tools  and  an  hour  or  two  of  time 
will  put  the  mower  in  shape  to  do  a  first  class  job. 
To  work  properly,  a  mower  must  have : 

I.  A  cutter  bar  that  is  lined  up  properly; 

2.  Guards  that  are  aligned ; 

3.  Knives  that  are  sharp  and  centered; 

4.  Knife  clips  that  are  tight. 

While  different  mowing  machine  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  different  directions,  a  good  general  rule 
is  that  a  cutter  bar  should  “lead”  by  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  for  each  foot  in  length.  That  means  that 
instead  of  being  absolutely  at  right  angles  to  the 
pole  and  parallel  to  the  axle,  the  outer  end  of  the 
cutter  bar  is  slightly  ahead  of  the  inner  end. 
When  the  mower  is  operating,  this  lead  is  taken 
up  by  the  work  the  knives  are  doing  and  by  the 
friction  on  the  ground  so  that  the  bar  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  pole. 

A  good  method  to  check  cutter  bar  alignment  is 
shown  in  Figure  i.  If  it  is  not  lined  up  properly. 


■By  Ivan  G.  Morrison- 


In  the  February  29  issue,  on  this  page,  there  was 
a  story  on  repairing  harness  by  Ivan  G.  Mor¬ 
rison.  Here  is  another  timely  story  by  the  same 
author,  which  will  help  you  to  put  your-  mow¬ 
ing  machine  into  shape  to  do  first  class  work. 


^  check  the  alignment  of  a  cutter  bar. 

^  tongne  up  to  normal  position  (32  inches  from  the  ground) 
tie  spring  so  that  the  inside  shoe  is  just  floating.  Then 

cord  pitman  box  ( A  in  Figure  1 ) .  Stretch  the 

of  1  center  of  the  knife  head  as  shown  at  B  and  the  amount 

bar^  ^  determined  at  C.  The  upper  illustration  shows  a  5  foot 

proper  lead  (from  an  inch  to  sui  inch  and  a  quarter), 
®  lower  illustration  shows  a  4  inch  lag.  At  G  in  this  mower, 
e  is  an  eccentric  bushing  which  can  be  turned  to  take  out  the  lag. 


look  at  your  instruction  book,  or,  in  most  cases  a 
checking  up  of  the  mower  wdll  show  how  to  adjust 
the  cutter  bar  and  bring  it  back  into  alignment. 

Guards  badly  out  of  alignment  can  be  detected 
by  sighting  along  the  cutter  bar  (see  “d”  in  Fig. 
2)  or  a  straight  piece  of  strap  iron,  15  to  20  inches 
long,  run  along  the  tops  of  the  guard  plates  to  see 
which  are  high  or  low.  Pay  no  attention  to  points 
of  guards,  except  as  they  influence  the  position  of 
ledger  plates.  To  have  proper  shearing  action,  it 
is  important  that  the  knives  touch  each  guard 
plate.  Guards  which  are  out  of  alignment  can  be 
driven  back  into  place  by  hitting  with  a  hammer 
at  the  thick  part  of  the  guard.  New  guards  are 
likely  to  be  too  high.  This  trouble  can  be  remedied 
by  putting  tin  shims  betw'een  the  guard  and  cut¬ 
ter  bar  when  bolted  on.  You  may  find,  by  sight¬ 
ing  along  the  knife,  that  there  are 
bends  in  it.  If  there  are,  they  can 
be  taken  out  with  a  hammer  on 
a  flat  iron  surface. 

A  knife  that  is  properly  cen¬ 
tered  rests  right  in  the  middle  of 
one  guard  at  one  end  of  the 
stroke  and  at  the  center  of  the 
next  guard  at  the  other  end  of 
the  stroke.  To  check  this,  raise 
the  tongue  of  the  mower  to  the 
point  it  would  be  -when  the  horses 
are  hitched  on  the  machine  and 
turn  the  flywheel  first  to  one 
dead  center  and  then  to  the  other. 
If  the  knives  do  not  center  prop¬ 
erly,  you  will  find  an  adjustment 
to  correct  it.  The  adjustment 
differs  on  different  makes  of 
machines ;  in  some  the  coupling 
bar,  running  from  the  frame  to 
the  inner  end  of  the  cutter  bar, 
is  threaded  at  one  end ;  in  others 
provision  is  made  for  taking  off 
or  adding  washers  in  order  to 
center,  or  register,  the  knife.  The 
adjustment  will  throw  the  inner 


end  of  the  cutter  bar  forward  or  back. 

If  knife  clips  are  loose  (see  “i”  in  Figure  2), 
knives  are  not  held  closely  to  the  guard  plates  and 
there  is  a  tendency  for  grass  to  pull  into  the 
guards  rather  than  for  it  to  be  cut  off  clean.  Do 
not  adjust  these  plates  until  the  knife  bar  has 
been  straightened  and  the  knives  centered,  then, 
starting  with  the  clip  nearest  the  inside  shoe,  and 
with  the  knife  out,  tap  the  clip  lightly  with  a 
hammer.  After  each  tap  run  the  knife  under  the 
clip  to  check  tightness.  If  the  clip  is  too  tight, 
hit  it  a  sharp  blow  just  between  the  two  bolts  that 
hold  it.  There  should  be  a  clearance  about  equal 
to  the  thickness  of  a  post  card.  In  the  same  way 


Figure  2.  The  right  and  wrong  adjustment  of  clip. 
At  A  (which  is  right)  notice  that  the  knife  “f”  hugs 
the  guard  “d”  closely  and  that  the  clip  “i”  touches 
the  knife.  At  B  (which  is  wrong)  notice  the  space 
between  “d”  and  “f”  and  that  the  clip  “i”  does  not 
touch  the  knife.  Notice  also  that  the  wearing  plate 
“j”  is  worn,  allowing  the  knife  bar  “g”  to  fit  loosely 
in  its  groove  and  the  back  edge  of  the  knife  to  drop, 
thus  raising  the  cutting  edge  of  the  section  “f”  away 
from  the  ledger  plate  “d”. 


continue  tightening  the  clips  along  the  bar.  They 
should  be  just  tight  enough  so  you  can  move  the 
knife  freely  by  hand. 

Most  mowers  have  a  number  of  adjustments 
for  taking  up  wear.  A  thorough  inspection  of 
the  mower  will  show  where  there  is  excessive 
wear  and  the  adjustment  for  taking  it  up  is  usu¬ 
ally  quite  apparent.  Flowever,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  easy  and  satisfactory  operation,  the  ad¬ 
justments  mentioned  are  the  most  important.  If 
you  want  more  detailed  information,  an  excellent 
source  is  Farmers’  Bulletin  1754,  which  can  be 
secured  by  sending  five  cents  to  Superintendent 
of  ■  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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ON  a  bright  June  morning  a  few 
days  ago  I  woke  on  a  sleeper 
in  the  Central  West,  bound  for 
St.  Louis.  Not  being  due  to  arrive 
until  one  o’clock,  I  was  in  no  hurry  to  get  up,  so 
I  propped  myself  up  on  the  pillows  and  watched 
the  cornfields  slide  by.  Stretching  away  from  my 
window  as  far  as  I  could  see  was  the  level  or 
slightlv  rolling  black  soil  of  the  prairie  country, 
covered  with  thousands  of  acres  of  corn  two  or 
three  inches  high.  Most  of  that  which  I  saw  was 
rowed  both  ways,  and  was  remarkably  free  from 
weeds. 

A  man  from  the  East  wonders,  as  he  looks  at 
this  deep  black  rich  soil  running  to  the  horizon 
in  every  direction,  why  the  Central  West  has 
not  been  even  more  successful  with  its  agricul¬ 
ture  than  it  has.  There  must  be  something  wrong 
with  their  farm  methods  or  with  the  economic 
system  when,  with  a  soil  like  that,  it  seems  neces¬ 
sary  for  those  farmers  to  depend  upon  govern¬ 
ment  subsidies  and  handouts. 

“Ofe  Man  River^’  is  Dirty 

A  little  after  noon  I  crossed  the  Mississippi 
River.  Call  it  the  “Father  of  Waters”  or  “Ole 
Man  River,”  or  whatever  you  want,  but  to  me  it 
is  just  a  dirty,  muddy  stream.  Both  in  width  and 
in  beautiful  scenery,  the  Hudson  outranks  the 
over-rated  Mississippi  for  much  of  its  length. 

Never  do  I,  enter  the  city  of  St.  Louis  without 
thinking  of  its  historic  background.  It  was  the 
gateway,  the  starting  point  for  the  pioneering 
and  settling  of  the  Great  Plains.  Out  of  here 
went  trapper  and  pioneer  on  foot,  horseback,  and 
in  covered  wagons,  and  to  St.  Louis  they  return¬ 
ed  for  supplies  for  another  trip.  St.  Louis  always 
seems  like  a  southern  cit}^  to  me;  the  season  is 
much  longer,  garden  stuff  early  in  June  is  as 
far  advanced  as  it  is  with  us  here  the  first  of 
July,  and  in  summer  time,  boy,  is  it  hot  there! 
The  people  are  fine,  a  happy  combination  of 
Northerners  and  Southerners,  with  all  of  the  old 
friction  of  Civil  War  times  gone  and  forgotten. 

Business  Men  and  the  New  Deal 

From  St.  Louis  it  is  an  overnight  trip  to  Chi¬ 
cago.  These  American  distances  certainly  are 
long.  In  this  city  on  Lake  Michigan  I  found  my 
friends  and  business  acquaintances  tremendous¬ 
ly  interested  in  politics  and  the  New  Deal,  with 
everyone  wondering  and  discussing  what  is  go¬ 
ing  to  happen  next  November — and  afterwards. 

Business  is  almost  solidly  anti-New  Deal. 
Business  men  feel  that  while  President  Roosevelt 
and  his  Administration  have  corrected  some 
evils,  old  troubles  have  been  replaced  by  new 
ones,  and  even  the  good  reforms  have  been  very 
costly.  There  is  almost  universal  demand  among 
business  men  that  the  large  government  spending 
he  reduced,  that  the  national  budget  he  balanced, 
and  that  the  government  return  to  the  functions 
of  governing  and  stop  trying  to  price-fix  and 
operate  in  the  field  of  cither  business  or  agricid- 
ture.  There  is,  however,  a  surprising  amount  of 
sentiment  for  more  social  justice,  a  belief  that 
in  the  future  big  business  must  share  more  of  its 
profits  with  the  working  man  and  executives  who 
help  make  the  business  successful.  There  is  also 
very  little  liking  for  the  old  reactionary  type  of 
politician  or  government  official  like  some  of  the 
former  “Old  Guard”  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party. 

“Civilizing  The  Poor  Indian 

One  of  my  friends  who  was  a  cowboy  in 
Arizona  as  a  young  man,  later  a  professor  in  a 
Central  West  college  of  agriculture,  and  now  is 
one  of  the  executives  in  a  large  business  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago,  said  to  me  on  this  trip : 

“Let  me  tell  you  what  Secretary  Ickes  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  doing  to  bring  so¬ 


A  Trip  to  the  Central  West 


Just  back  from  talking  to  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  about  a  number  of  things  in  some  of  the 
prairie  States,  I  thought  you  might  like  to 
know  what  they  said,  so  here  is  a  little  visit 
about  my  trip  in  place  of  the  usual  edi¬ 
torials.  „  „ 

Editor  Ed. 


cial  justice  to  the  Indians  of  Arizona.  These  In¬ 
dians  live  in  small  one-room  adobe  cabins,  do 
all  of  their  cooking  over  open  fires  outside.  Here 
was  something  that  ought  to  be  remedied.  Lo, 
the  poor  Indian  had  to  be  saved  from  his  own 
uncivilized  ways  I  So  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior  bought  cookstoves  for  ever}^  Indian  family, 
although  it"  is  very  hot  in  Arizona  and  the  adobe 
cabins  are  so  srpall  that  there  really  is  no  place 
nor  use  for  a  stove  in  them.  Anyway,  when  the 
stoves  arrived,  they  were  not  the  small,  practical 
kind  that  might  have  had  a  chance  of  being  used. 
Instead,  they  were  six-hole  ranges,  so  big  that  it 
was  impossible  to  get  them  through  the  doors  I 

“Not  satisfied  with  this  advance  in  civilizing 
the  savages,  the  Department  also  decided  that 
every  Indian  should  have  a  bathroom.  When  this 
was  found  impractical,  a  compromise  was  reach¬ 
ed  by  putting  up  a  little  outbuilding  for  every  In¬ 
dian  family.  But  the  project  didn’t  work,  for  it 
was  found  that  the  Indians  were  still  so  insistent 
upon  their  uncivilized  ways  that  it  would  take 
a  regiment  of  cavalry  to  round  up  every  Indian 
family  and  drive  them  into  the  outbuildings !” 

I  cite  this  story  as  an  example  of  the  thousands 
of  tales  that  are  going  the  rounds,  many  true, 
some  no  doubt  exaggerated,  to  show  how  the 
foolish,  impractical  theories  and  work  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  shaking  the  confidence  of  thinking 
people  in  the  really  good  things  which  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  doing. 

Farm  Machinery  Conquered  West 

In  Chicago  I  had  some  interesting  visits  with 
my  friends  among  manufacturers  of  machinery, 
and  learned  with  regret  of  the  death  on  June  2 
of  Cyrus  LI.  McCormick,  son  of  the  inventor  of 
the  reaper,  and  prominent  in  the  leadership  of 
International  Harvester  Company.  His  long  and 
useful  life  emphasizes  again  the  tremendous 
changes  that  have  been  brought  in  America’s 
economic  and  social  life  by  machinery. 

I  think  about  what  farm  machinery  has  done 
every  time  I  visit  the  Central  West.  Without  it 
the  West  and  the  Nation  as  we  know  it  today 
would  never  have  been  possible.  In  the  250  years 
preceding  i860,  a  total  of  only  407  million  acres 
of  land  had  been  incorporated  into  farms  in 
America,  but  in  the  forty  years  from  i860  to 
1900,  431  million  new  acres  were  added,  more 
than  doubling  the  farm  area.  Is  it  any  wonder 
then  that  the  last  fifty  years  have  seen  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  greatest  industrial  nation  in  the 
world?  The  territory  of- the  Mississippi  Valley 
was  a  gold  mine  of  natural  resources,  but,  like 
a  mine,  it  had  to  have  machinery  to  develop  it. 
So  there  have  come,  side  by  side  with  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  West,  rapid  invention,  development, 
and  application  of  farm  machinery. 

New  Machinery  for  Northeast  Farms 

The  farm  machinery  industry  has  been  slower 
to  develop  machinery  for  our  farms  and  prob¬ 
lems  here  in  the  Northeast.  The  combine,  for 
example,  was  a  grand  machine — for  a  flat  coun¬ 
try;  the  first  tractors  were  different  propositions 
on  corn  rows  half  a  mile  long  than  on  a  small 


field.  But  recently  manufacturers 
have  been  waking  up  to  our  prob¬ 
lems  here  and  we  have  the  small  but 
powerful  general  purpose  tractor. 
The  combine  is  no  longer  a  curiosity  in  eastern 
harvest  fields.  New  machinery  is  l<ieeping  pace 
with  new  methods  of  haying  and  of  silo  filling 
and  much  of  the  tillage  machinery  is  infinitely 
improved  over  what  it  was  even  a  few  years  ago. 

In  spite  of  politics,  in  spite  of  high  govern¬ 
ment  spending  and  other  government  policies 
which  business  men  do  not  approve  of,  business 
is  on  the  upgrade,  and  there  is  general  feeling 
that  if  government  gives  farmers  and  business 
men  even  half  a  show  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a 
period  of  prosperity.  Optimism  and  hope  are  the 
most  in  evidence  that  I  have  noted  in' years. 

Near  Markets  Our  Biggest  Advantage 

Always  when  I  come  back  from  the  West  I 
am  willing  to  admit  that  it  is  a  marvelous  coun¬ 
try — btit  I  am  glad  I  don’t  live  there.  New  York 
and  adjoining  States  of  the  Northeast,  in  spite 
of  western  competition,  still  are  at  the  top,  or 
nearly  at  the  top,  in  the  production  of  many 
farm  commodities,  and  we  have- one  tremendous 
advantage  over  our  w-estern  neighbors :  we  are 
near  the  largest  and  best  markets  in  the  world. 
It  is  no  good  to  grow  stuff  unless  you  can  sell  it, 
and  being  so  far  from  the  eastern  markets  is  one 
reason  why  western  farmers,  even  with  their 
fine  soil,  sometimes  cannot  make  out  as  well  as 
eastern  farmers  do. 

When  it  comes  to  living,  the  East  has  much  of 
the  West  beaten  b}^  a  mile.  To  me,  at  least,  a 
level  country  is  deadly  monotonous.  I  am  always 
glad  to  get  back  tq  the  hills  and  valleys  of  our 
own  Northeast. 


Grange  Victory  in  Massachusetts 

WORTHY  of  highest  commendation  and 
congratulation  is  the  Grange  for  victory 
is  has  just  secured  in  State  of  Massachusetts  on 
question  of  adoption  of  biennial  sessions  of  State 
Legislature  in  place  of  continuing  annual  sessions. 

For  five  years  Massachusetts  State  Grange  has 
been  battling  on  this  question.  With  the  support 
of  other  farm  organizations  in  the  State  it  re¬ 
cently  secured  vote  of  141  to  117  in  Legislature 
for  a  Legislative  session  every  other  year.  Ques¬ 
tion  will  have  to  be  voted  on  again  next  year  and 
then  submitted  to  people,  but  grangers  are  con¬ 
fident  that  people  will  vote  overwhelmingly  for 
the  change. 

Massachusetts  is  one  of  only  six  States  left  in 
Union  whose  Legislatures  still  meet  every  year. 
One  of  worst  problems  of  American  people  is 
too  many  laws.  Result  js  disrespect  for  law,  con¬ 
stant  increase  in  office  holders,  and  tremendous 
public  expense  much  of  which  is  unnecessary. 
Less  frequent  sessions  will  help  a  lot. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

A  GENTLEMAN  took  his  second  wife  into  his 
home  and  said  to  her:  “Mary,  this  home  and 
everything  in  it  is  yours  with  just  one  exception.  That 
glass  case  over  there  contains  on  the  lower  shelf  my 
first  wife’s  best  hat.  That  is  my  personal  property, 
so  don’t  touch  it.’’ 

In  due  course  of  time  the  second  wife  died,  and  the 
gentleman  said  to  his  third  wife:  “Helen,  this  beau¬ 
tiful  home  and  its  contents  are  yours  except  the  glass 
case  which  contains  on  the  two  lower  shelves  the  best 
hats  belonging  to  my  first  and  second  wives.  These 
are  my  personal  property.  Please  leave  them  there.’ 

The  third  wife  died,  and  the  gentleman  said  to  his 
fourth  wife :  “Darling,  everything  in  this  fine  home  is 
yours  except  the  hats  on  the  three  lower  shelves  of 
that  glass  case.  'Ihese  hats  belonged  to  my  first,  sec¬ 
ond,  and  third  wives  and  I  don’t  want  them  touched. 

“That’s  all  right.  Honey,”  said  the  fourth  wife, 
“but  I’m  telling  you  now  that  that  fourth  and  last 
shelf  is  going  to  hold  a  derby  hat!” 
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Dog*  Gone  \ti 
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By  Our  Readers 


Man  gets  so  used  to  his  dog  friends  that 
he  is  apt  to  take  them  for  granted.  The 
fact  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
quite  like  the  faithful,  unquestioning  devotion  of 
a  good  dog  for  his  master.  And  when  you  add 
on  to  that  the  almost  human  intelligence  which 
some  dogs  display,  it  is  no  wonder  that  owners 
of  them  talk  about  their  smartness  with  as  much 
enthusiasm  as  the  father  of  a  new  baby  boy.  Not 
long  ago  we  offered  prizes  for  the  best  letters 
about  dogs.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  scores  which 
we  received : 

Got  Up  By  the  Clock 

“Shep  was  a  wonderful  cow  dog.  We  had  a 
part  of  the  lane  fenced  off  by  the  barn,  for  a 
milking  yard.  He  used  to  go  for  the  cows  and 
would  work  out  the  milch  cows  only  and  drive 
them  to  the  yard.  In  summer  our  sleeping  room 
was  in  the  front  part  of  the  house,  and  we  used 
the  alarm  clock  to  get  up  by.  Shep  slept  at  night 
in  the  front  yard  under  a  particular  tree.  After 
it  was  warm  enough  to  have  all  the  windows 
open,  my  husband  often  noticed  when  he  got  up 
that  there  was  no  dog  in  sight,  nor  was  he  to 
the  barn.  When  husband  would  go  to  call  the 
cows,  he  would  see  them  coming  with  Shep  be¬ 
hind  them. 

“This  made  us  curious,  so  one  night,  my  hus¬ 
band  says,  “If  you  hear  the  first  click  of  that 
clock  and  I  don’t,  jump  for  the  window.”  But 
he  heard  it,  and  got  up  and  looked  out.  Shep  got 
up  and  stretched,  then  trotted  down  the  road 
and  soon  came  back  with  the  cows,  and  he  did 
this  as  long  as  he  heard  the  alarm  clock.” — Mrs. 
M.  I.  N.,  WhiteJudl,  N.  Y. 

He  Cured  Grandpa 

“Many  were  the  steps  that  our  dog  Jerry  saved 
us  by  running  errands  of  all  sorts,  and  never 
was  he  known  to  lose  or  destroy  anything.  When¬ 
ever  we  had  anything  to  ship 
by  express,  he  would  carry  a 
note  to  the  express  man  who 
lived  on  the  next  place  to 
ours. 

“My  grandfather  was  a 
great  hand  to  ho-hum  and 
sort  of  grunt.  Jerry  used  to 
lie  beside  him  a  great  deal 
and  finally  every  time  grand¬ 
father  gave  a  ho-hum,  Jerry 
would  grunt  mimicking  him.  He  rather  broke  my 
grandfather  of  this  habit.” — C.  Mattituck, 

N.Y. 

Knew  What  To  Do 

“One  night  last  winter  the  boys  took  off  their 
heavy  woolen  socks  and  put  them  on  the  register 
in  the  living-room  to  dry.  About  lo  o’clock  they 
smelled  the  wool.  One  of  the  boys  ran  from  the 
kitchen  into  the  living  room  to  see  to  them,  and 
our  dog  Lady,  a  Scotch  Collie,  had  already  taken 
three  pairs  off  the  register  and  was  just  taking 
the  last  pair.”- — Mrs.  L.  C.  W.,  South  Wallinq- 
ford,  Vt. 

Walked  50  Miles 

My  brother  gave  his  dog.  Sank,  to  another 
brother  who  took  him  on  a  train  to  his  home  50 

miles  away.  Sank  disappear¬ 
ed  from  his  new  home  that 
night,  and  the  next  morning 
when  my  brother,  Sank’s 
first  owner,  got  up  he  found 
•  him  curled  up  at  his  door 
with  bleeding  feet,  stiff  and 
sore.  The  homesick  dog  had 
Sanfe  g^Th^n^lk  'md  traveled  all  that  distance 
found  his  way  back.  Over  land  and  water  back 
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Jerry  got  a  big  kick  oat 
of  running  errands. 


“Shep  was  a  wonderful  cow  dog. 


to  his  old  home  where  he  stayed  as  long  as  he 
lived.” — Mrs.  W.  H.  H.,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

A  Sad  Ending 

“I  do  believe  I  at  one  time  had  one  of  the  smart¬ 
est  dogs  that  ever  lived.  I  had  to  kill  him  for 
killing  sheep,  though  it  was  partly  my  own  fault 
that  he  did  it.  I  used  to  muzzle  him  and  have 
him  chase  the  sheep  out  of  my  garden.  One  night 
he  did  not  come  at  my  call.  I  found  him  eating 
on  a  sheep  that  was  not  yet  dead,  and  he  was 
bloody  all  over.  When  he  saw  me,  he  ran  for  a 
small  lake  that  was  near  there,  and  when 
he  came  home  a  couple  of  hours  after¬ 
wards  he  had  the  blood  all  washed  off. 

Not  a  speck  could  I  find  on  him,  even  on 
his  forehead  where  he  could  not  lick, 
and  I  had  seen  it  covered  with  blood  be¬ 
fore.  His  end  was  ignoble  but  he  sure 
was  smart. 

“He  was  a  regular  clown  with  chil¬ 
dren,  and  he  could  figure  things  oqt,  like 
once  when  he  got  an  axe  through  an  8 
inch  opening.  I  used  to  go  out  selling 
nursery  stock  and  I  carried  the  books 
and  catalogs  in  a  small  handbag,  quite 
heavy,  maybe  20  to  25  lbs.  In  the  winter 
I  usually  wore  heavy  woolen  mittens. 

My  dog  would  meet  me  by  the  gate  and 
carry  my  mittens  in  and  lay  them  by  the 
stove  to  dry  out.  One  night  I  told  him 
to  take  my  handbag  and  put  it  on  the 
sofa.  When  I  came  in  after  taking  care 

of  the  horse,  I  found 
the  dog  sitting  on 
the  sofa  and  the  bag 
on  the  floor  in  front 
of  it.  I  told  him, 

“Say,  I  said  put  that 
bag  on  the  sofa  and 
not  on  the  floor,” 
and  then  he  started 
in,  trying  to  get  it 
there.  He  tried  to 
lift  it  up,  but  when 
he  had  it  by  the  handle  it  hung  down 
just  low  enough  so  it  lacked  about  two 
inches  of  getting  over  the  edge.  He  tried 
to  jump  straight  on  the  sofa  with  it,  but 
the  bottom  of  the  bag  would  strike  the 
edge  and  he  would  land  on  the  floor.  He 
tried  setting  the  bag  alongside  the  sofa 
and  then  he  would  jump  up  on  the  sofa 
and  reach  down  for  it,  but  he  would  lack 
just  about  an  inch  of  reaching  it. 


“After  a  while  I  got  tired  of  watching  and 
went  about  something  else.  Pretty  soon  he  came 
out  to  me  and  growled  in  his  throat  and  wiggled 
his  tail  stub.  I  said,  “Huh,  you  got  it  up  there 
now?  I’ll  go  look.”  He  ran  ahead  and  when  I 
came  in  he  had  the  bag  on  the  sofa  and  him 
sitting  alongside  of  it  with  a  grin  on  his  face 
from  one  ear  to  the  other.  I  don’t  know  how  he 
got  it  up,  but  no  one  helped  him.” — A.  W. 
Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

He  Knew  His  Hens 

“A  friend  of  mine  had  a  dog.  Von,  who  showed 
a  marked  aptitude  for  learning  from  the  day 
she  got  him  from  the  kennels.  Pie  knew  his  hens 
from  the  neighbor’s,  and  it  was  amusing  to  watch 
him  circle  around  and  single  his  hens  out  and 
guide  them  home.  He  did  this  many  times,  and 
how  he  could  tell  the  difference  was  a  mystery. 

“If  there  were  any  unusual  occurence  that  he 
thought  needed  human  attention,  he  would  come 
and  take  the  person  by  the  wrist,  and  gently  urge 
him  to  come  to  the  scene.  He  seemed  to  reason 
things  out,  with  almost  hu¬ 
man  understanding. 

“His  mistress  had  trained 
him  to  run  errands,  carry 
packages,  and  fetch  things. 

One  day  when  on  a  visit  to 
us,  we  wondered  if  he  would 
go  and  get  my  slippers  up¬ 
stairs  (he  had  already 
brought  down  things  for  his  Von  could  always  tell 
family'),  so  he_  was  told  to  one  hen  from  another. 
go  get  ‘Martha’s  slippers.’ 

Upstairs  he  went,  found  my  room,  and  came 
down  with  both  slippers.” — Mrs.  L.  E.  G.,  Pierce- 
field,  N.  Y. 


Man  and  dog — two  good 
companions  since  time 
began. 


Come  Along  With  Us 
On  the  Best  Trip  Yet 

JULY  28  to  AUGUST  2 


You  are  invited  to  come  with  us  on  the  Historic  North¬ 
east  Farm  Tour  which  American  Agriculturist  is  spon¬ 
soring  jointly  with  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  July  28 — August  2,  See  our  own  Northeast 

this  summer,  land  of  surpassing 
beauty  and  historic  interest.  The 
all-expense  cost  for  this  trip  is 
surprisingly  low — and  you  will 
have  no  baggage  to  look  after,  no 
^TTMnriiin'iMi7""i^'^'^  cares,  no  worries. 

We’ll  travel  all  the  way  in  friend- 
ly  pleasant  company  with  the  kind 
of  folks  you  know  and  like,  by 
steamer  through  the  beautiful 
Thousand  Islands  and  the  majestic 
Long  Sault  Rapids,  with  stops  at  Montreal  and  fasci¬ 
nating  old  Quebec,  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  Ste.  Anne  de 
Beaupre,  and  Montmorency  Falls.  Then  by  sleeper  down 
to  Maine’s  Aroostook  Cormty,  where  they  grow  pota¬ 
toes  on  a  vast  scale.  We  wind  up  our  trip  with  a  visit  to 
Boston,  shrine  of  American  liberty  and  home  of  Paul 
Revere,  with  bus  tour  to  Lexington,  Concord,  and 
Bunker  Hill. 

These  great  transportation  companies  are  cooperating 
and  guarantee  the  best  service  to  our  personally  es¬ 
corted  party: 

New  York  Central  System  — -  Canadian  Steamship  Co. 


JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  FOR  FREE  TOUR  LITERATURE.  NO  OBLIGATION  WHATEVER. 


Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor,  American  Agriculturist, 
Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  literature  about  your  Historic 
Northeast  Farm  Tour.  I  am  interested. 


Name 


Address 


(372)  6 
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“SeeyouVegotanotherFordV-8” 

''You  bet! I  believe  in  getting 
the  most  for  my  money’ 


The  Root  of 

Our  Troubles 


For  years  Ford  cars  have  been 
favorites  with  people  who 
live  in  farming  communities. 
That’s  because  they  have  all  been 
honest  zzts — built  right  and  priced 
right.  The  Ford  name  has  long 
stood  for  lowest  cost  transporta¬ 
tion  and  highest  motor  car  value 
per  dollar. 

Today  this  is  true  more  than 
ever  before.  In  value  as  well  as 
performance,  economy  and  reli¬ 
ability  the  Ford  V-8  is  in  a  class 
by  itself.  It  is  the  only  car  under 
$1645  that  gives  you  V-8  engine 
power,  pickup  and  smoothness. 
If  you  want  Centerpoise  riding 
comfort,  you  must  pay  $  1 2  7  5  un¬ 


less  you  get  a  Ford  V-8.  The  next 
car  with  torque  tube  drive  costs 
$2  50  more,  and  no  other  car  this 
side  of  $3195  gives  you  brakes 
with  Ford’s  large  braking  surface 
per  pound  of  car  weight! 

Yet  this  only  begins  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  extra  value  that  is 
built  into  the  Ford  V-8.  To  get 
the  whole  story  you  shcfuld  try 
the  car  itself.  Borrow  a  car  from 
your  Ford  Dealer  and  drive  it  as 
you  do  your  present  car  every 
day— over  the  same  roads  at  the 
same  speeds.  Then  ask  yourself 
what  other  car  gives  you  so  many 
high  priced  car  qualities  for  so 
little  money. 


ONLY  a  few  years  ago  America  was 
enjoying  the  greatest  prosperity  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Nearly  every 
one  was  employed,  all  seemed  happy 
and  we  were  told  that  poverty  was  al¬ 
most  a  thing  of  the  past.  Tliis  pros¬ 
perity  was  developed  without  any  ef¬ 
forts  at  planned  economy,  without 
changing  our  Constitution,  without  up¬ 
setting  the  Supreme  Court,  and  with¬ 
out  our  national  government  spending 
billions  and  managing  everything  and 
everybody  from  Washington.  It  was 
developed  under  the  American  system 
of  government,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  can’t  have  recovery  and  regain 
prosperity  if  we  use 
our  brains,  learn  what 
stalled  the  economic 
machine,  and  get  it 
going  again. 

This  depression  fol¬ 
lowed  a  collapse  in 
prices  in  terms  of 
gold,  not  only  in  Am¬ 
erica,  but  throughout 
the  world.  Everyone 
of  the  nations,  whose 
monetary  system  was 
based  on  gold,  suffer¬ 
ed  frightfully  from 
this  collapse  in  prices, 
from  this  increase  in 
the  value  of  gold. 

For  more  than  100 
years,  up  to  1933,  23.22  grains  of  gold 
were  a  dollar,  or  an  ounce  of  gold  was 
$20.67.  However,  gold  is  a  commodity 
like  tin,  lead,  silver,  wheat,  corn,  cot¬ 
ton.  Being  a  commodity,  its  value 
fluctuates  according  to  the  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand.  When  we  say  that  a 
certain  weight  of  gold  is  a  dollar,  and 
gold  becomes  more  valuable,  then  the 
dollar  automatically  becomes  more 
valuable.  If  the  value  of  gold  doubles, 
we  have  to  give  twice  as  much  of  any 
other  commodity  for  this  sajne  lump 
of  gold. 

For  nearly  20  years  before  the  World 
War,  large  quantities  of  gold  were  min¬ 
ed.  The  supply  of  gold  increased  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  demand  for  it.  Therefore, 
gold  became,  less  valuable.  The  price 
remained  fixed  at  $20.67  an  ounce,  so 
that  the  dollar  represented  the  same 
amount  of  gold,  but  since  the  gold  lost 
some  of  its  value,  the  dollar  also  lost 
in  value.  The  dollar  did  not  buy  so 
much.  We  had  gradually  rising  prices 
for  all  our  basic  commodities. 

The  value  of  gold  is  what  it  will  ex¬ 
change  for.  Therefore,  if  we  base  our 
money  on  gold,  the  value  of  a  dollar 
is  what  it  will  exchange  for.  Decree¬ 
ing  that-  a  dollar  shall  have  a  certain 
gold  content  does  not  make  stable  its 
purchasing  power. 

The  long  period  of  rising  prices  be¬ 
fore  the.  World  War,  because  of  the  de¬ 
creasing  value  of  gold,  caused  some 
disturbance,  but  since  it  was  gradual 
adjustment  to  the  shrinking  value  ol 
the  dollar  was  made  without  great  dif¬ 
ficulty.  The  war  so  upset  the  monetary 
uses  of  gold  that  it  lost  value,  so  that 
prices  in  any  country  that  maintained 
a  gold  standard  more  than  doubled. 

Even  worse  confusion  resulted  from 
the  attempts  of  various  countries  to  re¬ 
establish  the  gold  standard.  This  fin¬ 
ally  developed  into  a  world-wide 
scramble  for  gold.  Individuals,  banks, 
and  nations  entered  into  a  feverish  ef¬ 
fort  to  convert  everything  into  gold. 
Of  course  such  a  run  on  the  world’s 
gold  supply  increased  its  value  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  financial  chaos.  Prices  of 
basic  commodities  tiunbled,  values 


By  FRANK  E.  GANNETT 

melted  away.  We  who  had  invested 
our  savings  in  homes,  farms,  real  es¬ 
tate,  saw  our  equities  wiped  out.  De¬ 
structive  deflation  was  under  way.  So 
great  was  this  shock  that  revolutions 
developed  in  many  countries  and  gov¬ 
ernments  were  overthrown. 

England,  much  wiser  in  finance  than 
we,  and  the  great  sterling  group  of  21 
countries  that  do  business  on  the  pound 
sterling,  took  action  to  meet  this  situa¬ 
tion.  Eighteen  months  before  the 
United  States  did  anything  about  it. 
Great  Britain  and  its  dependent  coun¬ 
tries  left  the  gold  standard  and  began 
to  manage  their  currencies.  As  the 
value  of  gold  rose  or 
fell,  they  decreased  or 
increased  the  amount 
of  gold  in  their  mone¬ 
tary  unit,  thereby 
checking  the  fall  in 
prices  and  bringing 
stable  business  con¬ 
ditions. 

Some  of  the  coun¬ 
tries,  like  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Aus¬ 
tralia,  went  further 
and  not  only  checked 
the  fall  in  prices  but 
so  lowered  the  gold 
content  of  their  cur¬ 
rency  as  to  restore  a 
considerable  part  of 
the  price  decline.  Today  Sweden  leads 
the  world  in  recovery.  It  has  no  un¬ 
employment  problem  and  is  enjoying 
marked  prosperity.  Those  who  study 
the  situation  in  Sweden  must  admit 
that  the  action  taken  relative  to  the 
price  of  gold  is  a  great  factor  in 
Sweden’s  wonderful  development. 

Great  Britain  is  also  enjoying  great 
prosperity.  Recently,  it  was  stated 
that  employment  is  back  to  1929  fig¬ 
ures  in  England,  and  that  today  six 
hundred  thousand  more  are  employed 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Thousands  of  homes  are  being 
built;  every  line  of  business  is  thriving. 
England  still  has  its  depressed  areas  — 
the  coal  districts  and  the  shipbuilding 
sections.  These  are  difficult  problems, 
but  in  every  respect.  Great  Britain  is 
forging  ahead,  while  we  lag  behind. 

There  has  been  much  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  what  was  done  in  the  United 
States;  we  went  off  gold  and  lessened 
the  gold  content  of  the  dollar.  We  rais¬ 
ed  the  price  of  gold  to  $35  an  ounce. 
Formerly  one-twentieth  of  an  ounce  of 
gold  was  a  dollar.  Now  one-thirty-fifth 
of  an  ounce  of  gold  is  a  dollar.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  said  that  we  now  have  a 
59c  dollar.  As  has  been  stated,  the 
real  measure  of  value  of  the  dollar  is 
what  it  will  buy.  If  the  dollar  which 
we  had  for  ten  years  before  the  de¬ 
pression  is  called  a  100-cent  dollar,  then 
the  dollar  which  we  had  in  1933,  before 
we  changed  the  gold  content  of  the  dol¬ 
lar,  was  approximately  a  200-cent  dol¬ 
lar  in  purchasing  power. 

Before  the  depression  nearly  all  of 
us,  feeling  secure  about  the  future, 
went  into  debt.  The  total  recorded  in¬ 
debtedness  of  the  nation  was  more  than 
200  billion  dollars.  These  debts  were 
100-cent  dollar  debts.  They  could  no 
be  paid  with  a  dollar  of  200  cents’  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  In  other  words,  a  fann¬ 
er  may  have  given  a  mortgage  on  his 
farm  for.$1000  that  could,  prior  to  1933, 
be  paid  off  with  1000  bushels  of  whea  • 
When  the  value  of  gold  doubled,  6 
price  of  his  wheat  was  cut  in  half  an 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 


You  get  ALL  these  extra  values  ONLY  in  the  Ford  V-8 


The  Only  V-8  Engine  in  any 
car  under  $1645. 

Centerpoise  Ride,  combined 
with  double  acting  shock  ab¬ 
sorbers. 

Safety  Glass  all  around,  with 
clear  vision  ventilation. 

Super  Safety  Brakes  —  with 
more  braking  area  per  pound 


of  car  weight  than  any  car 
under  $3195. 

Free  Action  on  all  4  wheels 
—  with  extra  safety  of  rigid 
front  axle. 

Precision  engineering  which 
permits  driving  at  normal 
speeds  from  the  day  you  take 
delivery. 


Terms  as  low  as  $25  a  month, 
after  down  payment,  under 
new  UCC  /4  per  cent  a  month 
plans.  Prices  $510  and  up, 
F.  O.  B.  Detroit.  Standard 
accessory  group  extra. 


AUTHORIZED  FORD  DEALERS 


The  real  value  of  a  dollar  is 
what  it  will  buy  and  not  how 
much  gold  there  is  in  it. 


NEW  G.L.F.  CALF  STARTER  IS  MORE  ECONOMICAL  THAN  WHOLE  MILK,  MORE 
CONVENIENT  THAN  GRUEL  ■  CALVES  MAKE  RAPID  GAINS,  SOUND  GROWTH 


The  new  G.L.F.  CALF  STARTER 
is  correctly  named — what  a  start  they 
get!  Safer  and  more  convenient  than 
the  gruel  method  of  feeding,  this  feed  is  the 
answer  to  the  need  for  a  dry  concentrate 
mixture  that  calves  will  eat  readily  at  an 
early  age,  so  that  there  will  be  no  lag  in 
growth  when  whole  milk  is  discontinued 
at  seven  weeks. 

During  the  early  weeks  calves  make 
cheaper  gains  per  pound  of  feed  than  they 
can  make  later  on.  This  is  the  period  when 
it  is  most  important  to  feed  calves  well  for 
most  efficient  use  of  feed,  cheapest  gains, 
and  best  development.  With  this  new 
method  you  start  calves  on  whole  milk, 
gradually  replace  the  milk  with  G.L.F. 
Calf  Starter,  until  at  seven  weeks  the  calves 
are  on  dry  feed.  Excellent  growth  is  ob¬ 
tained  at  less  than  the  cost  of  full  skim 
milk  feeding. 

This  method  is  clean,  labor-saving,  eco¬ 
nomical.  There  is  less  danger  of  the  calves 


going  off  their  feed.  Calves  raised  in  this 
way  have  neither  scoured  nor  been 
constipated. 

The  fifteen  grade  Holstein  calves  shown 
in  the  picture  were  raised  by  the  dry  calf 
starter  method.  They  weighed  an  average 
of  354  lbs.  each  at  six  months  of  age  when 
photographed.  They  required  an  average 
of  252  lbs.  whole  milk,  261  lbs.  Calf  Starter, 


369  lbs.  Fitting  Ration  and  568  lbs.  hay  per 
calf  for  the  six  months  period. 

G.L.F.  Calf  Starter  will  do  for  calves 
what  G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash  will 
do  for  chicks.  It  was  first  offered  by  G.L.F. 
in  February  and  the  large  number  of  dairy¬ 
men  who  have  tried  it  are  enthusiastic 
boosters  for  this  new,  easier  and  economical 
calf-rearing  plan. 


G.L.F.  Calf  Starter  contains  400  pounds  (20%)  dried  milk  per  ton.  This  is 
equivalent  to  two  tons  of  liquid  skim  milk  per  ton  of  Calf  Starter.  Calves 
will  need  the  new  Calf  Starter  from  two  weeks  to  sixteen  weeks  of  age. 
Each  calf  will  eat  250  to  300  pounds.  As  soon  as  the  calves  are  eating  4 
pounds  of  Calf  Starter  daily,  place  G.L.F.  Fitting  Ration  before  them. 
Gradually  decrease  the  allowance  of  Calf  Starter,  and  the  calves  will  eat 
more  Fitting  Ration.  At  sixteen  weeks  discontinue  feeding  the  Calf  Starter. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  feed  calves  more  than  4  pounds  total  concentrates 
per  day  during  the  first  six  months.  After  six  months  3  pounds  of  Fitting 
Ration  per  day  should  be  sufficient  where  the  roughage  is  of  good  quality. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.  -  -  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
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Only  the 

UNADILLA 

HAS  THIS  FEATURE! 

Unadilla  door-front  ladders,  as 
easy  to  climb  as  stairs-  .  .  Best 
Oregon  Fir  including  this  fa¬ 
mous  feature  and  steel  doweled 
staves  can  now  be  purchased  at 
very  low  prices.  Send  for  our 
catalog,  terms  and  early  order 
discount. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO., 
Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


NE 

SILO  FILLER 

Modern’i2ed  to  the  minute  by  Gehl  engineers, 
insuring  greater  capacity, fast, clean  cutting  at 
lower  speed  and  less  cost;  low  feed  table;  large 
self-feeding^beater  roll;  unbreakable  fly  wheel; 
enclosed  gear  transmission.  Will  throw  green 
corn  45  feet  high  with  5  hp.  minimum.  Cuts 
and  mows  hay  at  hay  fork  speed,  saving  man 
in  mow  and  storing  hay  in  half  usual  space.  Also 
increases  feeding  value  of  hay,  as  cattle  clean  it 
up  better.  Write  for  full  details  and  low  prices. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO, 

429  S.  Water  St.,  West  Bend, 

Wisconsin 


Distributed  by 


LE  ROY  PLOW  CO.,  LeRoy,  New  York. 


BRACKETT  &  SHAW  CO.,  SO M ERSWO RT H,  N.  H. 


Remember  the  story  of  the  careless 
shipbuilder  who  used  just  one  poor 
timber?  The  vessel  sprang  a  leak  and 
sank.  A  silo,  like  a  ship,  must  be  tight 
throughout.  Craine’s  35  years’  experience 
selects  the  choicest  materials  for  silos  — 
builds  stronger  fronts  with  time-saving, 
easy-working  doors — designs  steel  parts 
of  greater  value  —  selects  better  tile  that 
resist  the  elements  and  acids.  Owners’ 
experience  proves  it  pays  to  buy  one  of 
the  Craine  8.  Write  for  information. 


CRAINE,  Inc.  40  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


at  Low  Price.  Going  Fast  ! 


A  “lucky”  purchase  of  excellent  silo  lum¬ 
ber —  only  enough  for  about  lOO  LeRoy 
Wood  Stave  Silos  —  enables  us  to  offer 

real  bargains  while  they  last. 

This  is  a  genuine  offer  —  not  a  bait.  If 

you  write  at  once,  you’re  sure  to  be  in 
time.  State  approx,  size.  Prices  and  full 

particulars  by  return  mail. 

Other  types  of  silos  at  Regular  Prices. 


PARTS 


FOR  DELCO  PLANTS,  10%  OFF.  JAY 
DREHER  CORP..  Ill-8tb  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Y)airy  Cow  Prices 


Dairy  cow  prices  have  gone  up 
rapidly  in  the  past  fifteen  months 
according  to  repKjrts  from  large  num¬ 
bers  of  New  York  farmers.  A  cow  that 
would  sell  for  $100  a  year  ago  would 
bring  about  $140  in  April.  In  other 
words,  dairy  cow  prices  havfe  risen 
about  40  per  cent  in  the  past  year. 
Previous  to  the  spring  of  1935,  cow 
prices  had  been  fluctuating  around  the 
pre-war  level  for  about  three  years. 
As  spring  came  on  last  year  cow  prices 
rose  higher  and  higher  until  in  May 
1935  they  were  40  per  cent  above  the 
pre-war  level.  For  four  or  five  months 
last  summer  they  tended  to  decline 
somewhat  but  started  up  again  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  By  January  1936  cow  prices 
reached  a  level  of  nearly  60  per  cent 
above  pre-war.  Only  a  slight  decline 
has  occurred  from  January  to  April. 

With  the  farm  price  of  milk  only 
about  15  per  cent  above  pre-war,  we 
readily  see  the  basis  for  the  statement 
frequently  heard  that  cow  prices  are 
too  high  in  terms  of  present  milk 
prices.  As  one  dairy  farmer  put  it, 
“At  present  milk  prices  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  milk  the  price  that  a  cow  will 
sell  for,  out  of  her.’’ 

Purchasing  Power  Recovers  Sharply 

Let  us  consider  prices  of  cows  in  re¬ 
lation  to  prices  of  all  other  things. 
The  purchasing  power  of  cattle  prices, 
not  only  in  New  York  but  in  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole,  was  at  an  unusually 
low  level  during  1933  and  1931.  A 
sharp  rebound  in  purchasing  power  of 
cattle  prices  occurred,  however,  during 
1935,  which  carried  it  up  nearly  half¬ 
way  from  the  low  point  of  last  year 
to  the  peak  which  occurred  in  1930. 
Up  until  this  sudden  recover^'  occur¬ 
red,  purchasing  power  tended  to  move 
in  cycles  of  rather  striking  regularity. 
That  is,  there  have  been  alternate 
periods  of  high  and  low  prices  of  cat¬ 
tle  as  compared  with  prices  of  other 
things.  The  peaks  have  occurred  every 
14  to  16  years  apart,  with  the  last 
peak  occurring  in  1930.  Between  the 
peaks  have  been  relatively  long  periods 
of  low  purchasing  power  that  formed 
the  valleys  or  troughs  of  the  cycles. 
From  1930  to  1934  the  purchasing  pow¬ 
er  of  cattle  prices  declined  nearly  50 
per  cent.  The  sharp  recovery  that  oc- 
>curred  in  1935  has  eliminated  from 
the  present  cycle  any  such  extended 
period  of  low  purchasing  power  as  has 
occurred  in  previous  cycles. 

In  terms,  not  of  all  commodities,  but 
of  milk  alone,  dairy  cow  prices  in  1935 


By  L.  G.  CUNNINGHAM 

were  as  high  as  they  had  been  for  any 
year  since  at  least  1900.  The  last  time 
cow  prices  were  as  high  in  relation  to 
milk  prices  was  in  1929. 

Reports  of  cattle  slaughter  in  the 
United  States  show  that,  currently,  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  the  total 
marketings  consists  of  cows  and  heif¬ 
ers.  The  percentage  in  1935  was  the 
highest  for  any  year  since  at  least  1919. 
In  the  previous  cattle  production  cycle 
a  high  percentage  of  cow  and  heifer 
slaughter  resulted  in  a  decline  in  the 
total  cattle  population  on  farms  in  the 
United  States.  If  this  experience  is 
repeated,  as  is  now  indicated,  the  con¬ 
tinued  decline  of  cattle  niunbers  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  will,  of 
course,  lend  further  strength  to  the 
rise  in  purchasing  power  of  cattle 
prices  which  began  last  year. 

On  January  1,  1936  the  number  of 
dairy  cows  and  heifers  2  years  old  and 
over  in  New  York  was  estimated  to  be 
1,347,000.  This  was  about  2  per  cent 
more  than  a  year  earlier  but  7  per  cent 
less  than  the  peak  of  numbers  reached 
in  1933.  Largely  as  a  result  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  heifers  raised, 
cow  numbers  in  New  York  State  in¬ 
creased  from  1928  to  1933  in  one  of  the 
usual  periodic  waves.  During  1934 
cattle  numbers  were  reduced  drastically 
both  in  New  York  and  in  the  country 
as  a  whole.  In  New  York  the  reduc¬ 
tion  was  due  largely  to  the  greatly  ex¬ 
pended  tuberculosis  eradication  pro¬ 
gram  and  in  part  to  the  drought  condi¬ 
tions  which  existed.  This  downward 
trend  in  numbers  occurred  despite  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  heifers  raised 
was  sufficient  to  maintain  cow  numbers 
at  about  their  peak  level.  Intensive 
work  done  in  this  program  during  1934 
and  1935  practically  completed  the 
initial  testing  in  the  State  so  that  this 
factor  is  not  expected  to  be  important 
in  bringing  about  a  further  reduction 
in  the  cattle  population  of  the  State 
in  the  future. 

Heifer  Numbers  Plentiful 

Except  for  the  past  two  years, 
changes  iri  the  numbers  of  heifers  rais¬ 
ed  have  been  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tor  explaining  the  up  and  down  move¬ 
ment  in  numbers  of  cows  in  New  York. 
When  cow  prices  are  high  farmers 
raise  too  many  heifers,  and  when  cow 
prices  are  low  they  raise  too  few.  For 
instance,  during  the  period  1920-25, 
prices  of  cows  in  relation  to  prices  of 
other  things  were  unusually  low.  Con¬ 
sequently  farmers  were  discouraged 


Millions 


NUMBER  OF  DAIRY  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  2  YEARS  OLD  IN  NEW  YORK. 

On  January  1,  1936,  the  number  of  dairy  cows  and  heifers  2  years  old  or  more 
was  estimated  to  be  1,347,000.  This  was  about  2  per  cent  more  than  a  year  earlier 
but  7  per  cent  less  than  the  peak  of  numbers  reached  in  1933. 

Ordinarily  the  most  important  cause  of  the  up  and  down  movement  in  cow  num¬ 
bers  is  the  change  in  the  number  of  heifers  raised.  A  reduction  in  the  cow  popula¬ 
tion  occurred  during  1934  due  to  the  greatly  expanded  T.B.  program  and  the  drought 
despite  the  fact  that  the  number  of  yearling  heifers  added  to  the  herds  was  sufficient 
to  maintain  cow  numbers  near  the  peak  level  of  1933. 

The  number  of  heifers  being  raised  is  evidently  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  cow  population  at  its  present  reduced  level. 


NO  TWO  COWS 
MILK  ALIKE 


SUCTION  CONTROL 
FEATURE  EXCLUSIVE 


The  new  Perfection 
Automatic  Milker 
automatically  ad- 
juststhe  suction  and 
the  length  of  each 
suck  and  squeeze 
according  to 
the  need  of 
each  cow. 


Write  for  Free  book 
— “How  much  suction  Is  re¬ 
quired  to  milk  a  cow”;  also 
booklet  on  the  New  Perfec¬ 
tion  Close  Skimming  Cream 
Separator. 


PERFECTION  MILKER  CO.,  INC. 


2111  East  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


'GARDEN  TRACTOR  H 

\|0WERMDW^| 


Tlree  Macliine* 
in  One.  Ideal  loe 
tLe  estate  owner. 

Gravely  Motor 
Plow  6?  Cult.  Co. 
Box  605 

Dunbar,  W.  Va. 


$169.00  and  Up 

The  Servel  Kerosene  refrigerator 

ELECTROLUX 

Write  for  prices  and  details 

HAVERLY  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc. 

East  Syracuse,  New  York. 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 

FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  GAS 

ENGINE  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 

J 

DRUM  AN6  band  brake.  BOTH 

f  DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 

BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU- 

^  LARS. 

c 

£  JOHN  FARRELL  &.  SON 

”  NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO..  N.J. 

KILL  ALL  FLIES 

Placed  an3Tvhere.  Daisy  Fly 
Killer  attracts  and  kills  flies. 
Guaranteed,  effective.  Neat, 
convenient  —  Cannot  spill  — 
Willnot  soil  orinjure  anything. 
Lasts  all  season.  20c  at  all 
dealers.  Harold  Somers,  Inc., 
150  De  Knlb  Ave.,B’klyn,N  .1 


DAISY  FLY  Kl 


VEGETABLE  PLA NTS  —  Special  reduced  prices  for  30 

days.  Cabbage  plants,  all  varieties,  $1.00  thousand  pre¬ 
paid.  Express  collect  60c  thousand;  10.000,  $4.50;  50^000, 
$20.00.  Cauliflowei  $1.50;  10,000,  $12.50;  50,000,  $50.00. 
Tomato  and  Sweetpotato  plants  $1.25  thousand;  1 0,00  , 
$10.00.  Pepper  $2.50.  Eggplant  $3.00. 
plants,  well  packed,  go(xl  delivery  guaranteed,  uarg 
wholesale  growers  in  Virginia.  wa 

OLD  UOMINION  PLANT  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  Vrt. 


save  80%.  Battery 
or  power  current 

lerated.  30  days  trial,  information  „ 

ME-WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  B-14,  WHITEWATER.  WIS. 


LECTRIFIED  FENCES 


specialize  'h 


^OOL  WANTED,  WOOL—  wool.  Satisfac- 


on  giiaranteed. 

CONOVER, 


Write  for  prices. 

LEBANON, 


NEW  JERSEY. 


GUARANTEED: 


Chewing.  Smoking  o'"  Cisafette 

-  Tobacco,  Five  pounds  $l.uu. 

Ten  $1.75.  Pay  when  received.  P'P®  A  H 

Carlton  Tobacco  Company  -  Kentucky. 


mirs^  to 

HLAIDELPHIA? 

>ms  with  Bath  for 

^TEL 
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from  raising  heifers.  The  number  of 
yearling  heifers  decreased  from  about 
200,000  in  1921  to  less  than  170,000  in 
1926,  with  the  resulting  decrease  in 
cow  population.  Relative  cow  prices 
improved.  Farmers  were  thus  encour¬ 
aged  to  raise  more  heifers.  By  1930 
the  number  of  yearling  heifers  had  in¬ 
creased  to  245,000,  or  an  increase  of 
about  40  per  cent  in  4  years.  Conse¬ 
quently  cow  numbers  increased  rapidly 
causing  a  decline  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  cow  prices.  Evidently  from 
14  to  16  years  are  required  to  complete 
such  a  cycle  in  production. 

If  we  look  at  what  farmers  are  do¬ 
ing  in  the  way  of  numbers  of  heifers 
being  raised  at  the  present  time,  we 
see  that  evidently  there  are  enough 
heifers  on  hand  to  cause  cow  numbers 
in  New  York  to  increase  from  their 
present  low  level.  This  increase  is  like¬ 
ly  to  occur  unless  the  programs  for 
the  control  of  the  other  two  important 
diseases  —  mastitis  and  Bang’s  disease 
—  are  carried  on  more  intensively  than 
they  have  been  during  the  past  year 
or  two.  If  an  increase  in  numbers  of 
cows  does  occur,  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
very  rapid. 

Imports  of  Cows  May  Increase 

Cow  numbers  in  New  York  may  be 
increased  somewhat  by  imix>rts  from 
other  States  or  from  Canada.  Al¬ 
though  net  imi>orts  of  cows  from  1927 
to  1932  varied  from  15,000  to  35,000 
per  year,  since  that  time  they  have 
dropped  off  to  practically  nothing.  Im¬ 
ports  did,  however,  show  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  1935  over  1934.  The  chief 
reason  for  small  importations  of  cows 
since  1932  was,  of  course,  the  regula¬ 
tion  requiring  certification  by  State 
officials  that  the  herd  from  which  im¬ 
ported  cattle  origrinated  was  free  from 
Bang’s  disease.  More  and  more  dairy¬ 
men  in  other  states  are  getting  their 
herds  free  from  Bang’s  disease  and  this 
situation  together  with  present  prices 
of  cows  will  probably  stimulate  some 
importation. 

Dairy  Cattle  Continue  to  Be  Good 
Property 

In  view  of  the  probable  trend  of  cow 
numbers  and  of  fiuid  milk  consumption 
in  the  next  year  or  two,  at  least,  it  is 
likely  that  the  present  wide  spread  be¬ 
tween  milk  prices  and  cow  prices  will 
not  be  increased  and  it  may  tend  to  be 
reduced  somewhat.  Although  cow 
prices  may  not  maintain  their  present 
high  level,  it  does  seem  probable  that 
the  dairy  industry  is  in  for  a  period  of 
the  next  three  or  four  years  of  reason¬ 
ably  good  prices  for  dairy  cattle.  In 
other  words,  it  appears  that  these  cat¬ 
tle  will  continue  to  be  good  prop¬ 
erty. 


The  Root  of  Our  Troubles 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

he  found  the  farm  mortgaged  for  2000 
bushels  of  wheat  instead  of  1000  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat. 

President  Roosevelt  for  a  short  time 
tiad  a  glimpse  of  the  real  situation. 
In  a  radio  talk  to  the  nation  he  said 
that  he  would  give  us  a  dollar  of  con¬ 
stant  purchasing  power  over  a  genera¬ 
tion;  but  he  forgot  his  pledge,  failed 
to  make  good  his  promise,  and  we  went 
back  to  the  same  old  fixed  gold  stand¬ 
ard  dollar. 

Many  who  discuss  the  gold  question 
don’t  seem  to  understand  prices.  They 
can’t  understand  why  lessening  the  gold 
content  of  the  dollar  does  not  affect  all 
prices,  therefore  accomplish  nothing. 
Many  prices  are  fixed  either  by  mon¬ 
opoly  or  are  “administratively”  set. 
Por  instance,  railroad  fares,  utility 
charges,  telephone  and  telegraph, 
freight  rates  and  many  other  items  in 
our  budgets  do  not  fluctuate  much  but 
remain  relatively  steady.  Prices  of 
raw  materials,  which  furnish  occupa¬ 


tions  for  so  large  a  part  of  our  popula¬ 
tion,  immediately  respond  to  a  change 
in  the  value  of  gold,  for  these  prices 
are  set  in  the  world  market.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  wheat,  cotton,  copper  and 
other  products  of  our  farms  and 
mines. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
statistics,  the  group  of  all  raw  ma¬ 
terials  fell  more  than  one-half  in  price 
as  a  result  of  the  1929  collapse,  but 
many  finished  products  and  the  cost  of 
living  declined  very  slowly.  When  we 
lessened  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  dol¬ 
lar,  prices  of  these  raw  materials  rose 
very  strikingly  —  in  fact,  on  the  aver¬ 
age  almost  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  gold;  but  prices 
of  things  that  had  not  declined,  of 
course  did  not  need  to  rise  and  did 
not  rise  proportionately. 


So  it  was  that  our  farmers  and  min¬ 
ers  were  particularly  hard  hit  by  the 
depression.  The  average  farmers’  in¬ 
come  for  7  years  prior  to  the  depres¬ 
sion  was  about  12  billion  dollars.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  collapse  in  prices,  this  fell 
tp  about  5  billion  dollars.  Increasing 
the  price  of  gold  has  raised  farmers’ 
income  to  over  7  billion  dollars.  This 
increase  in  the  farmers’  income  came 
before  AAA  or  any  of  the  fantastic 
policies  of  our  government  were  put  in¬ 
to  effect,  and  was  due  mainly  to  the 
change  made  in  the  gold  content  of  the 
dollar. 

There  has  been  suggested  a  plan  for 
managing  our  currency,  better  even 
than  the  way  Great  Britain  manages 
its  currency.  A  Monetary  Authority, 
free  from  political  or  financial  pres¬ 
sure,  of  integrity  comparable  to  our 


Supreme  Court,  should  have  the  au¬ 
thority  imder  a  definite  mandate  from 
Congress,  to  change  the  gold  content 
of  our  dollar  v/henever  its  purchasing 
power  fluctuates  to  .a  certain  degree, 
either  up  or  down. 

The  depression  was  not  God-made. 
It  was  man-made.  It  was  not  the  re- 
sxilt  of  any  catastrophe  or  destruction 
of  our  productive  power.  America  has 
plenty  of  everything  and  millions  of 
men  are  eager  to  work,  thousands  of 
factories  ready  to  produce.  Give  us  a 
sound  monetary  system,  restore  the 
dollar  to  its  100-cent  value  (we  stiU 
have  a  dollar  worth  125  cents  in  pur¬ 
chasing  power),  give  us  a  dollar  of 
stable  purchasing  power,  and  recovery 
will  come  rapidly  as  it  has  in  those 
countries  that  have  followed  a  soxmd, 
scientific  monetary  policy. 


You  can’t  beat  Chevrolet  trucks 

FOR  PULLING  POWER— FOR  ECONOMY— FOR  QUALITY  AT  LOW  COST 

Put  one  to  work  for  you— now! 


NEW  PERFECTED 
HYDRAULIC  BRAKES 

always  equalized  for  quick, 
unswerving,  “straight  line”  stops 


NEW 
FULL- 
TRIMMED 
DE  LUXE 
CAB 

with  dear- 
vision 
instrument 
panel  for 
safe  control 


You  make  an  extremely  wise  investment 
when  you  buy  Chevrolet  trucks,  because 
FOR  ECONOMICAL  they  bring  you  the  following  three  great 
TRANSPORTATION  advantages  which  are  of  the  highest 

importance  to  all  truck  buyers: 

(1)  Chevrolet  trucks  have  the  greatest  pulling  power  of 
any  low-priced  truck, 

(2)  They  are  the  most  economical  trucks  for  all-round 
duty. 

(3)  They  sell  in  the  lowest  price  range, 

Chevrolet  powers  its  trucks  with  a  High-Compression 
Valve-in-Head  Six-Cylinder  Engine— the  most  efficient 
engine  built  today— hence  their  greater  pulling  power  and 
their  greater  gasoline  and  oil  economy.  Chevrolet  also 
equips  them  with  New  Perfected  Hydraulic  Brakes  for 
greatest  safety,  Full-Floating  Rear  Axle  on  13^-ton  models 
for  maximum  durability,  and  a  New  Full-Trimmed  De 
Luxe  Cab  with  every  feature  of  comfort  and  convenience. 
Moreover,  Chevrolet  builds  every  part  of  these  trucks 
extra  strong  so  that  they  will  serve  extra  long  and  extra 
dependably— aw  offers  them  in  the  lowest  price  range! 

Visit  your  nearest  Chevrolet  dealer;  have  a  thorough 
demonstration  of  the  right  truck  for  your  needs— and 
then  you  will  know  that  these  big,  sturdy  Chevrolets  are 
the  world's  thriftiest  high-powered  trucks.  See  thorn— today! 
CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


NEW  HIGH -COMPRESSION 
VALVE-IN-HEAD  ENGINE 

with  increased  horsepower, 
increased  torque,  greater 
economy  in  gas  and  oil 


FULL-FLOATING  REAR  AXLE 
with  barrel  type  wheel  bearings 
on  134- ton  models 


WORLD’S 


GENERAL  MOTORS  INSTALLMENT  PLAN  —  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS  TO  SUIT  YOUR  PURSE 

CHEVROLET 

THRIFTIEST  HI  G  H  -POWERED  TRUCKS 
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HOLSTEINS 

\U  from  our  accredited  and 

r r  C  v/rr Cf  negative  herds  a  few 
young  females  heavy  with  calf  by  our 
best  bulls  at  real  bargain  prices.  An 
excellent  foundation  herd. 

High  class  young  bulls  $100.00  and  up. 

RIVER  MEADOW  FARMS 

MO  LABKY  BKOS. 

Portlandville  Otsego  Coonty  New  York 


XWO  BULLS 

5  mos.  old,  sired  by  Femco  Golden  Ormsby,  No.  641132. 
Dams,  3.75  and  3.83  Test. 

PRICE  OF  3.75  TEST  $75.00:  3.83  TEST  $100.00. 
These  are  nicely  marked  and  fine  individuals. 
Also  few  cows  in  production  and  few 
female  yearlings  by  same  sire. 

LOCUS  STOCK  FARM,  New  Berlin,  N.Y. 


Westlawn 

Farms 


IIOLSTEINS 


Home  of 

Union  Valley  Model  AagqiS 


SEVERAL  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE. 


Westlawn  Farms,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 
W.  H.  HILL,  Owner.  HARRY  MACK.  Supt. 


Fanyan 

Farms 

offer 


Holstein 
BuU  Calf 


sired  by  our  herd  sire,  “Fanyan  King  of  the  Snows" 
whose  dam  is  a  1138  lb.  3.96%  sister  to,  and  whose 
sire,  “Aristocrat,”  is  a  famous  son  of  “Snow 
Countess,"  the  world’s  champion  long-time  producer 
carrying  an  average  test  for  her  10  lactations  of 
4.38%. 

Calf  born  January  23,  1936.  From  a  543.20  fat  dam, 
14583.2  milk,  3.7%  test,  that  qualified  for  305  day 
division,  class  B;  has  nine  paternal  A.  R.  0.  sisters, 
one  a  N.  Y.  State  leader  in  class  C.  Light  in  color, 
very  straight  top,  from  a  dam  with  excellent  type, 
carrying  a  perfect  udder.  A  wonderful  calf  to  raise  for 
your  future  herd  sire.  Priced  at  $100. 


C.  C.  BENNETT  HOMER,  N.  Y. 


This  group  of  4-H  calf  club  boys  is  getting  some  pointers  on  judging  cattle.  They 
will  make  good  use  of  this  information  in  judging  contests  at  fairs  this  summer. 


l^arnyard  Gossip 


National  Holstein  Convention —  Na* 
tional  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America  held  its  51st  annual  conven¬ 
tion  and  sale  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
June  3rd  and  4th.  Annual  banquet  was 
held  evening  of  June  3rd,  followed  by 
entertainment  and  dancing.  June  4th 
was  given  over  to  the  annual  sale  un¬ 
der  auspices  of  Indiana  Holstein-Fries¬ 
ian  Association  and  management  of 
Melin-Petersen  Company  of  Minneapo¬ 
lis.  One  hundred  fourteen  delegates, 
besides  a  large  number  of  Holstein  en¬ 
thusiasts  from  the  various  states,  at¬ 
tended. 

New  York  State  led  all  states  in -the 
number  of  delegates  present  with  nine¬ 
teen.  Wisconsin  ranked  a  close  second 
with  fourteen.  Number  of  delegates  per 
State  is  determined  by  number  of  Na¬ 
tional  active  members  within  State. 

Following  are  names  and  addresses 
of  the  New  York  delegates: 


an  assistant.  Judges  and  assistants,  in 
order,  are  as  follows: 

Holstein-Friesian :  Clair  I.  Miller, 
Medina,  Ohio,  and  C.  G.  Wooster,  Union 
Hills,  N.  Y. 

Ayrshires :  Cuthbert  Nairn,  Douglass- 
ville.  Pa.,  and  W.  C.  Wicks,  Oxbow,  N.  Y. 

Guernseys :  Guy  E.  Harmon,  Queens¬ 
town,  Md.,  and  R.  M.  Kinross,  Honesdale, 
Pa. 

Jerseys :  O.  G.  Schaefer,  New  York 
City,  and  O.  L.  Lepard,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Brown-Swiss :  E.  S.  Harrison,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  and  P.  E.  Newman,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Aberdeen-Angus :  P.  C.  MacKenzie, 

State  College,  Pa.,  and  J.  I-  Miller, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Herefords :  P.  C.  MacKenzie,  State 
College,  Pa.,  and  J.  I.  Miller,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

4:  *  4: 

Feeds  and  Feeding — Twentieth  Edi¬ 
tion —  There  has  never  been  a  substi- 


Clove  Valley  Stock  Farm 

Bull  calf  from  a  four  year  old  now  milking  83  to  85 
pounds  daily  on  two  time  milking. 

Who  made  as  a  2  yr.  old  12860  milk,  430.6  F. 

Who  made  as  a  3  yr.  old  14176  milk,  472.0  F. 

Another  from  a  2  yr.  old  now  milking  65  lbs.  daily. 

GORDON  S.  V.  ANDREWS  Lagrangeville,  N.  Y. 


Forge  Hill  Guernseys 

Royal  Bell  Buoy  130305  A.  R. 

- -  our  senior  herd  sire  has  12  Dam — 

Daughter  pairs  with  official  records  His  12  daughters 
show  an  average  increase  over  dams  of  ONE  TON  of 
milk  and  100  Lb.  fat.  Beil  Buoy  lia.s  15  A.  H.  daughters 
with  official  records  that  average  12,155  Lbs.  Milk  658 
Lbs.  fat;  ave.  test  5.41%,  only  two  of  mature  age. 

Why  not  select  a  son  or  grandson  of  this  outstanding 
sire  out  of  A.R.  dams?  We  offer  young  bull  calves  at 
attractive  prices.  Write  lor  our  list. 

CHAS.  A.  SLATER,  Mgr. 

R.  D.  No.  2,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Approved  Bang  abortion  Accredited  Herd 

free  Cert.  No.  47.  No.  71102 


WALDORF  FARMS* 


Guernsey 


BULL  CALVES  FROM  OUR 
SON  OF 

Boumedale  Rex  159247  and  from 
King’s  Advocator  126310, 

two  outstanding  sires.^ 

Accredited  —  OVER  100  HEAD  Blood-tested. 
Cliflord  E.  Greene,  Mgr.  NORTH  CHATHANk  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS 

Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative. 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmers’  prices. 
Also  a  few  cows.  Write  or  come  to  see  us. 

Tarbeil  Farms  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

Looking  for  Guemseys? 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  DESIRABLE  GUERNSEYS, 
ALL  AGES,  OFFERED  FROM  ACCREDITED, 
NEGATIVE  HERDS. 

N.  Y.  STATE  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  CO-OP.,  Inc. 

305  Fayette  Park  Building 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


Proven  Holstein  Sires 

SIR  DAYBREAK  PROSPECT  406700 
Segis  Pietertje  Prospect  and  Matador  Walker  breeding. 
PRINCE  REGINA  580271 
Carnation  Prince-Hazelwood-Sir  Inka  May  breeding. 

.Junior  Sire 

SIR  INKA  MAY  42nd  705137 
A  Sir  Inka  May-Matador  Segis  Ormsby  bull 
of  great  promise. 

KUTSCHBACH  &  SON  Sherburne,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE 

10  Registered  Holstein  Cows  and 
10  Registered  Holstein  Heifers  to  freshen  soon 
2  Holstein  Yearling  Bulls  T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested 
50  Tons  Hay,  Alfalfa  and  Timothy 

L-  a.  LONERGAIM,  Homer,  N.Y. 

The  First  14  Daughters  oS 
King  Bessie  Francy  Ormsby 

HAVE  AN  AVERAGE  TEST  OF  ALL  THE  MILK 
THEY  HAVE  PRODUCED  OF  3.80%. 

WE  HAVE  BULL  CALVES  FROM  RECORD 
DAMS  OF  THIS  BREEDING  FOR  SALE. 

MIDDLETON  FARMS 

Phone  Watertown  3841 J  BLACK  RIVER,  N.  Y. 


EX.CO  DAIRY  FARMS 

HERD  ACCREDITED  AND  NEGATIVE 

Offer  November  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

Brother  to  All-American  1934  and  1935.  Dam  2  year 
old  A.R.  record  516.25  lbs.  butter  in  Class  B.  3.6%  test. 

Price  S7S.OO 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Lind,  Grant  Ave.  City  Line,  Auburn,  N.Y. 


If  you  wish  to  improve  your  dairy 
with  better  cows  and  better  test, 
see  our 

Steuben  and  Alleghany  Cattle 

We  have  them  for  you. 

Morris  Sherman  Bouckville,  N.  Y. 


Cows  For  Sale 

T.B.  TESTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS. 

IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  day  retest  GUARANTEED. 

E.  C.  TALBOT 

Leonardsville,  New  York 


W.  D.  Robens,  Poland;  S.  J.  Brow¬ 
nell,  Ithaca;  R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico; 
Ward  W.  Stevens,  Liverpool;  J.  A. 
Coulter,  Watertown;  Karl  S.  Hart¬ 
shorn,  Lebanon;  Frank  N.  Decker, 
Syracuse;  Herbert  J.  Kershaw,  Sher¬ 
burne;  Paul  Smith,  Newark  Valley; 
W.  D.  Brown,  West  Winfield;  Robert 
J.  Howard,  Sherburne;  Elliot  Spring- 
stead,  Cobleskill;  R.  M.  Thompson, 
Heuvelton;  A.  J.  Williams,  West  Win¬ 
field;  Harry  M.  Knox,  Heuvelton;  E. 
P.  Smith,  Sherburne;  Robert  C.  Church, 
Baldwinsville;  S.  C.  Pendergast, 
Phoenix;  and  LeRoy  Munro,  Elbridge. 

*  *  * 

St.  Lawrence  Ayrshire  Sale — At 
third  annual  sale  of  St.  Lawrence  Val¬ 
ley  Ayrshire  Club,  held  June  2  at 
Gouverneur,  top  price  of  $360  was  paid 
for  Bois  de  la  Roche  Hope.  She  was 
consigned  by  Robert  Squires  of  Mas- 
sena  and  bought  by  R.  B.  StraSsburger 
of  Norristown,  Pa. 

Prices  were  slightly  under  last  year’s 
sale.  E.  M.  Granger  of  Connecticut  was 
auctioneer  and  before  the  sale  entries 
were  judged  by  Cuthbert  Nairn  of 
Douglassville,  Pa. 

*  4:  * 

Holstein  Sale — Ninety-two  head  of 
Holsteins  were  sold  at  the  Royal  Brent¬ 
wood  Holstein  Sale  at*  Lauxmont 
Farms,  Wrightsville,  Pa.,  and  brought 
an  average  of  slightly  better  than 
$448,  highest  average  for  any  public 
sale  since  1931. 

Among  bulls.  Carnation  Ormsby  Sir 
Bessie  topped  the  sale.  Consigned  by 
Harry  A.  Schell,  Jr.,  Femco  Farms 
paid  $3,500.  Thirty  females  with  A.  R. 
records  averaged  $476.50.  Average  for 
15  bulls  was  $689.33;  44  cows  of  milk¬ 
ing  age,  $455.11;  24  bred  heifers,  $354; 
8  unbred  yearling  heifers,  $270. 

*  *  * 

Two  Livestock  Judges — E.  S.  Savage, 
superintendent  of  cattle  department  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair,  will  try  a 
new  scheme,  when  each  judge  will  have 


tute  for  “Feeds  and  Feeding’’  by  Henry 
and  Morrison.  First  edition  in  1898 
was  written  by  Professor  W.  A.  Henry, 
and  now  twentieth  edition  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  rewritten  by  Dr.  F.  B.  Morrison, 
head  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Cornell.  It  has  1,050  pages, 
nearly  300  more  than  previous  editions, 
and  has  300  illustrations.  Yet  because 
of  slightly  smaller  type  and  thinner 
paper,  the  book  is  about  the  same  size 
as  previous  editions. 

What  is  more  important,  however,  is 
that  the  book  summarizes  the  latest 
feeding  experiments  and  brings  all 
feeding  information  down  to  date. 
“Feeds  and  Feeding”  is  published  by 
the  Morrison  Publishing  Co.,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  and  the  price  is  $5.00.  An  abridged 
edition,  about  half  the  size  of  the  larger 
volume  and  containing  two  chapters  on 
poultry  feeding,  will  be  published  soon 
to  sell  for  $2.75. 

«  4:  4: 

Jersey  Cattle  Club  Meets. — At  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  Jack  Shelton  of  College 
Station,  Texas,  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  and  Frederick  R.  Angell  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  vice-president.  Directors 
from  the  Northeast  are  George  Sisson, 
Jr.,  of  Potsdam,  N.  Y.;  L.  B.  Carter, 
Titusville,  Pa.;  E.  S.  Brigham,  Mont¬ 
pelier,  Vt. 

Jersey  sale  at  Brook  Farm,  Chester 
N.  Y.,  Jime  1,  averaged  $906  for  3? 
head,  highest  Jersey  sale  average  since 
1930.  Valorine,  three  year  old  Jersey 
cow,  topped  sale.  E.  A.  Hunter,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  paid  $3,950  for  her. 

^  ^ 

New  York  State  Jersey  Field  Day. — 

Sp>eakers  at  Jersey  Field  Day,  June  27, 
at  Ira  Payne’s  farm.  East  Shodack,  will 
include  Commissioner  Ten  Eyck, 
George  Sisson,  Jr.,  Dr.  J.  D.  Brew.  Mr. 
Payne’s  herd  has  averaged  better  than 
400  pounds  of  fat  a  year  for  the  last  7 
years;  for  the  past  3  years,  over  450 
pounds. 


MARLE  LAIME  FARMS 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 

A.  H.  Chambers,  Owner.  T.  J.  DOYLE,  Mgr. 

->  GUERNSEYS  <-- 

ACCREDITED  NEGATIVE 

BULL  CALVES  FROM  WORTHY  A.  R.  COWS 
AT  A  PRICE  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY. 
Sired  by  one  of  the  greatest  bulls  of  the  breed, 
Saugerties  Africander  116932. 


Wychmere  Farm 

UERNSEYS 

Accredited  —  Negative 
YEARLING  BULL  FOR  SALE 
Butterfat  Breeding,  Dam  has  D.H.I.A.  record 
11944  milk,  594.4  fat. 

ALSO  BULL  CALVES. 

Richard  Bauch,  Mgr.  ONTARIO,  N.  V. 

Accredited  —  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING  —  Negative 

GUERNSEYS 

Production  —  Type  —  Golden  Colored  Milk. 

Our  breeding  program  calls  for  the  above  three 
essential  qualities  which  each  cow  must  have  in 
order  to  be  a  breeder  in  this  herd.  Offering  bull 
calves  carrying  two  crosses  of  the  Grand  Champion 
cow  N.  Y.  State  Fair  1935.  Prices  $100  and  up. 
NO  FEMALES  FOR  SALE  THIS  SEASON. 

N.  OAKS,  Jr.  Oaks  Corners,  N.  T. 


pring  Farm 

GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE  3  CHOICE  BULL  CALVES  OVER  6 
MONTHS  OLD,  FROM  A.B.  SIRE  AND  DAMS. 
FOR  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO 

Thomas  Johnson,  Mgr.  TILLY  FOSTER,  N.  Y. 


Brown  Swiss 

Bred  for  Production  and  Type.  Accredited  , 

tested.  3  fine  bulls-2  months,  1  and  2  years 
of  a  proven  sire.  Dam  of  two  has  record  of  is. 
milk  and  674  Ibs.  fat.  Write  for  details. 

FOREST  FARMS  ^Mly,  New  York 


Maple  Row  Farm 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE  SEVERAL  WELL  BRE 

Brown  Swiss  Heifers 

CALVES  -  YEARLINGS  -  BRED  2  YEAR  OLDS. 

Address  Emerson  M.  Cullings,  Pavilion,  N.Y. 
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Finest  Lot  of  Bulls 
We  Ever  Raised 

To  the  Ayrshire  Breeder  who  is  looking 
to  improve  his  herd  by  using  a  high-class 
bull,  we  are  offering  as  fine  a  lot  of  bulls 
as  we  ever  raised  at  Ash  Grove. 

Come  and  look  these  bulls  over  or  write  ns: 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Herd  Fully  Accredited  -  Negative  to  Blood  Test 


AYRSHIRES 

Can  Furnish  Registered  Ayrshire 
Cows.  Blood  tested. 

A.  L.  Shelton  Guilford,  N.  Y. 


Noblehurst  Farm 

LinwoOd,  N.  Y. 
REGISTERED 

Ayrshire  Cattle 

Offer  well  bred  heifers  and  bull  calves  from  good 
producing  cows  with  D.H.I.A.  records. 

BULL  CALF  8  MONTHS  OLD 

Dam  has  produced  in  274  days  of  1st  lactation 
351  lbs.  fat,  7651  lbs.  milk.  Sire  is  full  brother  to 
Lindy's  Carlina,  winner  of  French  cups  at  two  and 
three  years  respectively.  Two  records  average  15390 
lbs.  milk  and  540  lbs.  fat. 

Two  pure  bred  yearling  heifers  and  one 
2  year  old  springer — not  registered. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

BULL  CALVES  SIRED  BY 
Glenn  F’oei-d  IMelstar 
OUT  OF  HIGH  PRODUCING  DAMS. 
Undefeated  Yearling  Rams  and  Ewes  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Winter  Fair,  Toronto,  Chicago  International 
in  1935. 

IROQUOIS  FARM  COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Ayrshires . . . 

We  are  now  offering  some  choice  cows  and  heifers 
at  $150  to  $175  each. 

One  hundred  head,  all  ages,  of  the  choicest  breed¬ 
ing.  Deep  milking  families. 

Two  choice  young  bulls  fit  for  service. 
FULLY  ACCREDITED  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

Guy  D.  Power  &  Son,  W.  Genesee  Rd.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


200  Ayrshires  to  pick  from 

You  want  an  Ayrshire  or  two. 

We  have  them. 

Folly  Quarters  Farm,  Ellicoll  City,  Md. 


Aberdeen-Angus 

- - for  Dttr 

ANDELOT  ABERDEEN‘ANGUS 

are  quality  cattle.  They  are  of  the 
most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the 
best  producing  blood  of  the  breed. 

fia//s  and  Females  Always  For  Sale. 


Andelot  Stock  Farms,  Inc. 

W.  Alan  McGregor,  Mgr.  Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


3  Angus  bulls  ready  for  light  service. 


3  year  old  pure  bred  Percberon  mare. 
Choice  of  2  out  of  4  good  Saddle  Horses. 

Angus  steer  and  heifer  calves 
for  October  delivery. 

Three  2-  and  3-year  old  draft  colts. 

SUNNYGABLES  FARM 
**■  l>-  5  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen-Angus . .  • 

Cows  and  Heifers  $100  each. 

Dorset  and  Shropshire  Rams  and  Ewes 
$10  to  $20. 

Cedarcliff  Farm  Levanna,  N.  Y. 

Aberdeen-Angus 

Two,  one  year  old  registered  bulls. 

Very  good  quality.  Well  developed.  Priced  reasonable. 

The  PEELLE  CO.,  Rock  Stream,  N.Y. 


40  Registered  and  Grade 

Jersey  Holstein 

■■  and  ■  ®  Cattle 

T.B.  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

J.  C.  Reagan  Tully,  N.  Y. 

For  Lease  or  Exchange -Jersey  Bull 

We  are  now  offering  our  Senior  Herd  Sire, 
FANCY  GAMBOGE  OF  ELMHURST, 
son  of  the  proven  sire  Gazelle's  Gamboge.  Dam’s 
record  11,449  lbs.  milk,  715  lbs.  fat  on  two  milkings. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ludlowville,  -  -  New  Yorli 


In  a  position  to  furnish  or  help 
you  find,  locally,  any  number  of 

Purebred  and  High  Grade  Jerseys 

at  reasonable  prices.  Mastitis  and 
bloodtested  if  wanted.  Semi- 
accredited  area. 

J.  K.  Keith  Phone  722F3  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


Dual  Purpcse 
Shcrthcrn  Bulls 

I  of  serviceable  age,  out  of 
cows  that  milk  8.000  to 
10.000  lbs.,  test  4.2%  to 
4.8%  butterfat.  With 
good  shorthorn  character 
and  colors. 


W.  J.  Brew  &  Sons, 
Bergen,  N.  Y. 


Livestock  Sales  and  Events 

Guernseys 

Oct  I  Massachusetts  Sale.  Wellesley  Farms,  Mass. 
Oct.  2  Broadmeadows  Farm  Dispersal  Sale.  Way- 
land,  Mass. 

Oct  3  Langwater  Sale.  North  Easton,  Mass. 

Oct  5  Hilltop-Rockingham  Sale.  Suffield,  Conn. 

Holsteins 

Nov.  16-18  U.  S.  National  Fall  Sale.  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Ayrshires 

Aug.  5  Finger  Lakes  Ayrshire  Club  Sale.  Cattle 
barns,  Cortland  Fair  Grounds,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 

Oct  6  Vermont  Ayrshire  Club  Sale. 

Oct  28  Allegany-Steuben  Sale.  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


June  17-24 
June  20 

June  27 


June  30 
July  26- 
Aug.  I 
July  28-31 
July  29- 
Aug.  2 

July  30-31 

Aug.  6 

Aug.  11-14 

Aug.  10-29 
Aug.  24-27 

Aug.  26-27 

Sept  6-12 
Sept  8-11 

Sept.  18-20 

Sept.  20-26 
Oct  10-18 
Nov.  10-14 

Nov.  11-19 


Coming  Events 

National  4-H  Club  Camp,  Washington,  D.C. 
New  York  Brown  Swiss  breeders.  Annual 
picnic.  Walhaila  Farms,  Rexford,  N.  Y. 
Field  day  and  picnic.  New  York  State  Jer- 
sey  Cattle  Club.  Farm  of  Ira  G.  Payne, 
East  Shodack,  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. 
Speakers,  Commissioner  Ten  Eyck,  George 
Sisson,  Jr.,  J.  D.  Brew. 

Adirondack  Ayrshire  Club  Field  Day. 

Farm  and  Home  Week.  Storrs,  Conn. 

Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Amherst,  Mass. 
Northeastern  Farm  Tour.  Conducted  by 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  American 
Agriculturist. 

24th  State  Poultry  Convention.  Mass.  State 
College.  Amherst,  Mass. 

New  York  State  Potato  Field  Day.  Hermit¬ 
age,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 

International  Apple  Association.  Hotel 
Statler,  Boston,  Mass. 

Farm  Bureau  Federation  Tour  —  Alaska. 
New  England  Grange  Lecturers’  Conference. 
Durham,  N.  Y. 

Northeastern  Poultry  Producers’  Council. 
Orono,  Me. 

New  York  State  Fair.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Vegetable  Growers  Assn,  of  America. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  i 

4-H  Club  Adirondack  Forestry  Tour.  Lake 
Clear,  N.  Y. 

Eastern  States  Exposition.  Springfield,  Mass. 
National  Dairy  Show.  Dallas,  Texas. 

2nd  Annual  Poultry  Industries  Exposition. 
New  York  City. 

National  Grange.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


For  Sale 

PairPercheron  Mares 

WEIGHT  2900  LBS.,  AGE  5  AND  9:  ALSO  GELD¬ 
ING  7  YR.,  WEIGHT  1300  LBS..  A  NICE  CHUNK. 
THESE  HORSES  ARE  SOUND,  GENTLE  AND 
ARE  WORKING  EVERY  DAY. 

P.  Henry  Flynn  R.  F.  D.  1  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  spring  pigs,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs.  Service  boars  for  spring  breeding.  Why  not 
raise  the  best?  Costs  less  to  feed  a  good  hog  than 
a  scrub.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS 

BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 


Percheron  brood  mares, 
filly  and  yearling  stal¬ 
lions.  One  2-year  old 
Belgian  stallion. 

For  SALE  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

DEPARTMENT, 

Cornell  University  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Baled  Hay  and  Straw 

All  grades  mixed  hay  and  alfalfa.  De¬ 
livered  by  truck  or  carload.  Write  or 
telephone  your  needs. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

PURE  STRAIN 

Seed  Potatoes 

continuously  since  1889. 

Many  varieties.  Free  Price  List. 

ALDRIDGE  SOIVS 

Fishers,  New  York. 

RIVERDALE  FARMS  SEED  POTATOES 

CERTIFIED  PIONEER  RURALS 
X-89  STRAIN 

Combine  Russet  Rural  vigor  and  yield  with  Smootl 
Rural  Color  and  (sale)  Price. 

Selected  Smooth  and  Russet  Rurals  from  certified  Seed. 
Upright  oats,  stiffest  straw  for  seed  insurance. 

Daniel  Dean  Nictiols,  N.  Y. 


60  lbs.  white  extracted  $5.00, 
28  lbs.,  $2.50,  Amber  $4.20, 
Buckwheat  $4.20.  Not  prepaid. 
10  lbs.  white  extracted  post  paid 
$1.50.  Money-back  guarantee. 
Honey  is  the  real  health  sweet 

F.  W.  Lesser  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  — 

200  N.  H.  R.  Pullets 

4  mo.  old.  Huhhard  Strain. 

A.  J.  McPherson 
Phone  133F15.  Caledonia,  N.  Y, 


Mrs.  Shoemaker’s  D  ^  J  D  L 

Contest  Winning  U(lTT£.d  KOCkS 


I 


1935  Official  Contest  Records  to  297  Big 
Eggs.  Early  feathering,  yellow  legged, 
big  birds. 


Sgd.,.Ta„cred  LegkomS 

All  matings  headed  by  males  purchased 
direct  from  W.  A.  Seidel  from  hens  laying 
240-282  chalk  white  eggs.  Large  egg  size 
proven  officially  by  our  own  contest  pens. 

ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD. 
Send  at  once  for  our  descriptive  price  list. 

B,  F.  Kahler  &  Son 


Hnghesville  R.  D.  1  Pennsylvania 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  Bred  for  their  Early  Develop¬ 
ment,  and  Heavy  Production  of  Large  Eggs. 
BARRED  ROCKS  —  Heavy  layers  of  Large  Eggs. 

Breeders  B.W.D.  tested.  Send  for  Circular. 
Seneca  Falls  R.  D.  2  Box  255  New  York 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red 

Hatching  Eggs 

B.W.D.  —  Clean  —  Prices  reasonable. 

Webster  Poultry  Farm 

Clark  St.  Road  R.  F.  D.  3  Auburn,  New  York 


Four  Week  Old 
Leghorn  Pullets 

Customers  report  very  satisfactory  lay  from  both 
Leghorn  and  R.  I,  Red  stock  this  past  cold  winter. 

The  Rogers  Farm,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


TRAPNE5TED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  19rz  .  ^ 

"Th<  Strain  Brtd  Jar  Large  Uniform  White  Egf^t  Always.’"^ 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested  I 

Our  past  literature  proves  that  we  have  pioneered  . 
the  method  of  breeding  from  strong  families  rather  I 
than  a  few  phenomenal  individuals.  Now  years  I 
ahead  on  longevity,  type  and  egg  quality.  Bred  24  I 
years  by  a  man  who  knows  leghorns  and  how  to  I 
I  breed  them.  Get  this  advance  breeding  in  Clover-  I 
I  dale  Breeding  Stock.  Price  List  free.  | 

I  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  I 

j  F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sens  F.D.l  Ccrt[ard,N.Y  ‘ 


l[and,N.Y.  [ 


f^ERTIFIED  Leghorns 


'BREEDING  UP  TO  355  EGGS. 

During  the  past  18  years  we  have  had  moro 
birds  Certified  than  any  other  poultryman  in 
New  York  State. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Now  ready  for  mailing.  Reduced 
Summer  Prices  on  Eggs  —  270 
to  342  Egg  Sired. 

Highest  Leghorn  Pen 
ALL  U.  S.  CONTESTS 

in  1934.  Again  in  1935.  Official 
Average  298  Eggs;  306  Points, 
Storrs  Contest.  Official  Livabil¬ 
ity  92.9%.  Highest  Breeding 
Quality  counts  big  in  Flock  Im¬ 
provement  and  Commercial  Layers. 


New  Circular 
FREE 

How  to 

Improve 

Breeding 

of  Your 

Flock 

Quickly  — 

Economically 


Write  for  New  Price  List,  Today 


Free  Catalog 


Kauder's  Pedigreed  Leghorns,  Box1 06,  New  Paltz,  N.Y. 


LARGE  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

BETTER  built  BY  BALANCED  BREEDING 


HAXCHIMG  EGGS 
Young  Breeding  Males  —  Pullets. 
Egg  &  Apple  Farm 

JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS, 

Trumansburg,  Box  A,  New  York 


Leghorns  Strain 

Breeding  since  1926  with  foundation  stock  from 
Hanson’s  300  Double  Pedigree  Matings.  Paying 
Layers  —  Our  W.  N.  Y.  pen  last  year  averaged 
264  eggs  with  our  high  bird  319  eggs. 

Parmenters 
R.  I.  Reds 

Superior  foundation  Breeders  recently  added  from 
tjieir  Double  Pedigree  Mating  Select  Group. 
Sire’s  dam’s  records  from  240-300  eggs. 

ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD. 

Send  for  1936  Circular. 

Box  G  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


WALLACE  H  RICH 


Largest  Certified  Flock  _ 

in  New  York  State 
Real  production  poultry  —  write  us  your  needs. 
RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  HOBART.  N.Y. 


F*e«aigree<i 

White  Leghorns 

Which  are  the  result  of  Three  Generations 
of  poultry  keeping. 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 

Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

or  write  for  prices,  etc. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  BREEDING  COCKERELS 
AT  THIS  TIME. 

OEROY  TAYLOR 


(378)  12 


American  Agriculturist,  June  20,  1936 
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Arcade,  N.  Y.,  June  lo,  1936. 

Seeing  this  Borden  cream 
plant  sure  gives  me  a  different 
slant. 

More  milk  comes  in  from 
dairies  here  in  a  day  than  I  sell 
on  my  route  in  a  year. 

After  the  cream  is  separated 
and  cooled  they  send  it  to  the 
city  where  it’s  pasteurized  and 
bottled  for  us  drivers  to  sell. 

But  T  never  thought  about  the 
skim.  Why  this  plant’s  busy 
24  hours  a  day  making  powder. 
I  saw  how  they  pasteurize  and 
partly  condense  the  skim  milk. 
Then  they  force  it  through  a 
hole  the  size  of  a  needle’s  eye 
into  a  room  where  a  warm  cur¬ 
rent  of  filtered  air  hits  the 
spray  of  milk  and  takes  out  the 
moisture  that’s  left  so  the  milk 
powder  falls  like  snow.  They 
protect  this  powder  with 
double-liners  in  special  barrels 
made  right  at  the  plant. 

They’re  mighty  careful  house¬ 
keepers,  too,  taking  all  the 
stainless  steel  pipes  apart  and 
steam  steriliz- 
i  n  g  them. 

That’s  why  this 
powder  keeps 
the  good  flavor 
of  the  milk  the 
farmers  bring 
in. 

O^vcLo/yy. 


BUY  SCHROER'S  BETTER  PLANTS: 

Frostproof  Cabbage,  also  Yellow  Resistant  Varieties, 
Onion,  Broccoli,  Canliflower,  Pepper,  Eggplant  and 
Sweet  Potato.  Varieties  Cabbage:  ,Ierse.v,  Charleston, 
Flat  Heads,  Copenhagen  Market,  Golden  Acre,  Red 
Cabbage  and  Collard.  Prepaid  IOO-35C,  250-75C,  500- 
$1.10,  1000-$!. 50.  Collect  I000-75e,  5000  and  more  60c 
a  1000.  Yellow  Resbstant  Varieties;  Marion  Market. 
Allhead,  Allseason,  Prepaid  l00-45c,  250-$  1.00  ,  500- 

11.50,  l000-$2.00.  Collect  1000-$!. 00.  5000  and  more 
75c  a  1000.  Onion:  Rernnida.s,  Cry,stal  Wax,  Sweet 
Spanish,  While  and  Yellow  and  Prizetaker.  Prepaid 
lOO-SOc,  300-60C,  SOO-SOc.  1000-$!. 25.  Collect  l000-60c. 
tOOO  and  more  50c  a  1000.  Broccoli  Green  Italian:  lOO-SOc. 
250-$l.00.  500-$l.50,  I000-$2.50.  Collect  1000-$!. 25,  5000 
and  more  $1.00  a  1000.  Cauliflower:  Early  Snowball, 

Prepaid  I00-75C,  250-$l.25  500-$l.50.  l000-$2.50.  Collect 
I000-$2.00,  5000  and  more  $1.50  a  1000.  Certifled  To¬ 
mato;  Pritchard  or  Scarlet  Topper,  Bonny  Be.st,  Florida 
Special,  Clark’s  Early,  .John  Baer,  Marglobe,  Brimmer, 
Greater  Baltimore,  Stone,  Prepaid  l00-60c,  200-$l.00. 
500-$2.00.  Collect  1000-$!. 75,  5000  and  more  $1.50 
1000.  Pepper:  Ruby  King,  Ruby  Giant,  World  Beater, 
California  Wonder,  Pimento,  Red  Cayenne  Hot,  Prepaid 
50-35C,  IO0-6OC,  250-$l.00.  500-$l.50,  l000-$2.50.  Col¬ 

lect  1000-$!. 75.  5000  and  more  $1.50  a  1000.  Eggplany 
Black  Bcautv,  Prepaid  50-50c,  I00-75C,  250»$l.25i  500- 
$2.25,  I000-$4.00.  Collect  I000-$3.00.  Sweet  Potato: 

Rico,  Big  Stem  .Jersey,  Prepaid  500-$  1.50.  1000 

Collect  1000-$!. 50,  5000  and  more  $1.25  ‘ 
to  name  varieties  and  good  plants 

Prompt  shipment. 

SCHROER  PLANT  FARMS, 


a 


Porto 

$2.50. 

True 


1000. 
assured. 


VALDOSTA,  GA. 


EGETABLE  PLANTS 


Highest  quality  only. 
We  do  not  sell  cheap 
ajits  —  Cauliflower.  Super  Snowball  (originator’s  seed), 
arly  Catskill  Snowball  (originator’s  seed).  Improved 
oll'and  Erfurt,  I000-$4.00,  5fl00-$l8.00,  I0,000-$35.00, 
l,000-$68.00,  40,000-$ 1 34.00,  500-$2.25,  200-$l.50.  100- 
00.  Cabbage.  I000-$2.00.  5000-$9.00,  10,000-$  1 7.00, 

l,000-$32.00,  50,000-$75.00.  500-$l.50,  300-$l.25,  100- 
.00.  Tomatoes,  Bna-coli  and  Brussels  Sprouts,  lOOO- 
'.50,  5000-$ll.00,  l0,000-$20.00,  500-$l.50,  3O0-$l.25, 

i0-$l.00.  All  plants  ready.  Send  for  list.  Closed  Stmdays. 
,  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 


Porto  Rico  and  Nancy  Hall  po- 

Lnoice  prants - tatoes,  $l-50,  lOOO;  $1.25  thousand 

for  10,000  or  more.  Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen  .vlarket. 
Flat  Dutch,  Early  .Jersey,  and  Charleston  Wakefield 
cabbage  plants,  75c  thousand;  5,000,  $3.50;  10,000,  $6.00. 
Prizetaker  and  Crystal  W’ax  onions,  same  price  as  cab- 
bge  California  W'onder  and  Ruby  King  peppers,  35c 
hundred;  $2.50  thousand.  Marglobe,  Stone,  Greater 
Baltimore  tomato  plants.  $1.50  thousand.  Idants  pack¬ 
ed  in  moss.  Prompt  shipment. 

SAMUEL  BRADSHAW,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


OWN  YOUR  OWN  FARM 

If  you  own  stock  and  tools  .you  can  buy  with  a  very 
rea.sonahle  cash  payment.  Pay  in  .semi-annual  install¬ 
ments  or  monthly  like  rent.  Ji’ine  selection  of  dairy, 
generai,  poultry  or  fruit  farms  available.  Send  us  your 
requirements.  Get  information  and  circulars.  Write 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Free  Catalog  800  Bargain 

day.  STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


SOUTH  JERSEY  FARMS:  Small,  large,  all  prices. 
Wooded  land  $25  acre.  8-acrf  plots,  title  clear, 

K.  Z.  terms.  SAFRANEK,  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY. 


®  Republican  Candidate 
and  Platform 

WITH  cymbals  crashing  and  parad¬ 
ing  delegates  yelling,  Alfred  M. 
Landon,  twice  Governor  of  Kansas,  was 
nominated  by  Republican  National 
Convention  at  Cleveland  on  June  11 
for  President  of  the  United  States.  No 
other  name  was  presented  to  Conven¬ 
tion.  Frank  Knox,  56  year  old  Chicago 
newspaper  publisher,  was  unanimously 
chosen  for  Vice-president. 

Argument  and  wrangling  for  days 
over  platform  by  Republican  leaders 
preceded  nomination.  Composed  finally 
were  all  differences,  and  Republicans 
are  now  set  to  go  on  one  of  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  important  campaigns  in 
America’s  political  history. 

Chief  platfoiTn  disputes  were; 

Monetary.  Organized  farmers  of  na¬ 
tion  demanded  plank  for  honest  dollar. 
Their  cause  was  ably  presented  and 
supported  by  Senator  William  Borah 
of  Idaho,  backed  by  farm  organization 
leaders.  Opposed  to  this  position  and 
for  return  to  dishonest  gold  standard 
were  old  Republican  Guard  reaction¬ 
aries,  headed  by  former  President 
Hoover  and  backed  by  other  leaders 
and  delegates  who  understand  not  and 
care  less  for  first  and  elementary 
principles  of  monetary  justice. 

Compromise  was  reached  in  mone¬ 
tary  question  in  platform  by  pledging 
party  to  “sound  money,”  with  no  men¬ 
tion  of  gold.  However,  Governor 
Landon  finally  telegraphed  Convention 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  a  monetary 
standard  expressed  in  terms  of  gold. 

Second  platform  disagreement  was 
on  whether  or  not  America  should 
join  World  Court.  Senator  Borah  won 
his  argument  and  secured  platform 
pledge  that  America  would  work  for 
peace,  but  would  keep  out  of  entang¬ 
ling  alliances. 

A  few  of  the  high  points  of  platform 
as  adopted  are; 

1.  To  maintain  American  system  of 
constitutional  and  local  selTgovern- 
ment  and  to  resist  all  attempts  to  im¬ 
pair  authority  of  Supreme  Court. 

2.  To  preserve  American  system  of 
free  enterprise,  private  competition, 
and  equality  of  opportunity. 

3.  To  encourage  instead  of  hinder 
legitimate  business  and  to  withdraw 
government  from  competition  with 
private  payrolls. 

4.  To  return  responsibility  for  relief 
administration  to  non-political  local 
agencies  familiar  with  community 
problems. 

5.  To  divorce  Federal  Public  Works 
from  administration  of  relief. 

,  6.  To  insure  for  every  American, 
over  65  years  of  age,  a  supplementary 
payment  to  protect  him  or  her  from 
want,  but  on  a  pay-as-you-go  policy 
and  not  pass  on  such  payments  to  fu¬ 
ture  generations. 

7.  To  protect  rights  of  labor  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  bargain  collectively. 

8.  To  carry  out  agricultural  policy  to 
increase  consumption  on  a  basis  of 
abundance  instead  of  scarcity. 

9.  To  carry  on  soil  conserving  and 
building  activities  but  so  regulated  as 
to  eliminate  New  Deal’s  destructive 
policy  toward  dairy  and  livestock  in¬ 
dustries. 

10.  To  promote  industrial  use  of 
farm  products  by  applied  science. 

11.  To  protect  American  farmer 
against  competing  imports. 

12.  To  provide  ample  farm  credit  at 
lowest  possible  rates  of  interest. 

13.  To  encourage  and  further  develop 
cooperative  marketing. 


SLANT :  Landon  will  lose  support  of 
thousands  of  farmers  if  he  insists 
on  return  to  gold  standard.  Senator 
Borah,  Publisher  Frank  E.  Gannett, 
and  leaders  of  farmers’  cooperative  or¬ 
ganizations  are  entitled  to  sincere 
thanks  of  American  agriculture  for 
their  figrht  for  an  honest  dollar.  If  eco¬ 
nomic  justice  is  to  prevail  in  America 
and  especially  for  farmers,  the  fight 
for  a  better  monetary  system  must 
go  on. 

Republican  platform  is  a  fine  state¬ 
ment  of  principles  to  which  most  farm¬ 
ers  will  emphatically  agree.  But  so  was 
Democratic  platform  when  Roosevelt 
was  elected.  Political  platforms  stand 
for  no  more  and  no  less  than  the  men 
who  are  elected  to  put  them  into  force, 
The  record  of  performance  is  what 
counts. 


•  E.  H,  Thomson 
Honored 

Recognizing  his  services  to  north¬ 
eastern  agriculture  and  citizenship. 
University  of  Maine  at  its  Commence¬ 
ment  exercises  on  June  8  conferred 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
upon  Edward  H.  Thomson,  president  of 


E.  H.  Thomson 


the  Federal  Land  Bank  and  General 
Agent  of  Farm  Credit  Administration 
for  District  No.  1  covering  northeastern 
States.  In  making  award  to  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son,  President  Arthur  A.  Hauck  said; 

“Born  and  reared  on  a  New  York 
State  farm,  a  graduate  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  of  Cornell  University; 
highest  type  of  business  executive,  in¬ 
timately  associated  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  rural  life  in  America,  as  a 
farmer,  as  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture;  sinoe  1919  as  President  of  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  and  also  since  1933  as 
General  Agent  for  the  Farm  Credit  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  First  District. 
Your  integiity  and  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  agricultural  economics  have  won  for 
the  organizations  you  direct  the  fullest 
confidence  of  all  who  are  served  by 
them.  Recognizing  your  devoted  and 
skillful  service  to  the  agricultural  in¬ 
terests  of  Maine  and  New  England,  the 
University  of  Maine,  by  vote  of  its 
Trustees,  is  happy  to  confer  upon  you 
the  degree  of  DOCTOR  OF  LAWS.” 

SLANT:  Highly  deserved  is  this 
recognition  of  Mr.  Thomson.  Few  men 
indeed  have  been  of  more  help  to  farm¬ 
ing  and  farmers,  few  have  more  friends 


or  are  more  loved  and  respected  for 
many  years  of  unselfish  service. 


*  Business  on  the 
Up  and  Up 


Best  in  many  years  is  summer  busi¬ 
ness.  Reported  from  industrial 
centres  in  all  sections  of  coimtry  are 
advances  of  from  12  to  25  per  cent  in 
recent  business  as  compared  with  simi¬ 
lar  periods  last  year.  Factory  opera¬ 
tions  in  New  England  States  are  cur¬ 
tailed  somewhat,  yet  their  sales  are 
estimated  to  be  10  to  14  per  cent  over 
corresponding  periods  year  ago.  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  automobiles  report  increase 
of  26  per  cent  for  first  five  months  of 
1936,  as  compared  with  first  five  last 
year. 

May  sales  were  49  per  cent  ahead  of 
May,  1935.  Individual  income  tax  re¬ 
turns  were  made  by  4,201,000  persons 
this  year,  as  compared  with  3,900,000 
last. 


Farm  Credit  News 


Signs  of  Improvement 

Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield, 
cooperative  farm  mortgage  institution 
and  largest  northeastern  bank  of  any 
kind  in  that  business,  reflects  healthy 
improvement  in  farm  conditions;  Ex¬ 
amples  ; 

More  demand  for  farm  real  estate; 
67  farms  sold  in  May,  largest  single 
month’s  sales  in  bank’s  history. 

Greater  demsmd  for  mortgage  loans 
to  buy  farms.  Applications  for  4% 
loans  in  first  5  months  of  1936  num¬ 
bered  2410,  of  which  14%  involved  land 
purchases. 

Repayments  on  35,000  loans  now 
oustanding  are  best  for  some  time. 

Farmers’  interest  bill  now  at  lowest 
point  since  1929.  Whereas  about  10% 
of  total  farm  income  was  needed  to  pay 
mortgage  interest  alone,  same  bills  rep¬ 
resented  only  5%  of  the  gross  income 
in  1935.  Refinancing  of  old  debts  at 
lower  rates,  consolidating  of  obliga¬ 
tions  in  one  place,  reduction  of  debts 
through  compromise  of  creditors,  and 
improved  conditions  are  contributing 
factors. 


More  Money  for  Roads 


Appropriated  by  congress  is 
$250,000,000  for  State  aid  to  high¬ 
ways,  $100,000,000  for  grade  crossing 
elimination,  $50,000,000  for  farm-to- 
market  roads,  $28,000,000  for  forest 
trails,  and  $20,000,000  for  national  park 
roads. 

SLANT:  Good  ways  to  spend  govern¬ 
ment  money,  if  huge  sums  must  be 
spent. 


•  Old  Potatoes 
Highest  in  Years 


SHORTAGE  of  potatoes  is  worst  in 
ten  years.  Result  —  soaring  prices. 
On  New  York  market,  hundred  pound 
bags  of  old  potatoes  sold  as  high  as 
$4.75  on  Jime  9.  New  South  Carolina 
potatoes  were  upped  to  $7.75  per  barrel 
same  day. 

Causes  of  shortage  —  light  yield  of 
southern  potatoes,  short  crop  of  old 
potatoes  in  Maine.  Unfortunately,  most 
Maine  growers  were  unable  to  profit  by 
high  prices  because  their  potatoes  ha 
been  sold. 

SLANT:  No  one  of  course  would 
have  been  able  last  fall  to  predict  the 
spring  drought  that  has  reduced  yie  s 
of  southern  potatoes.  But  so-called  ex¬ 
perts  should  be  smart  enough  to 
pare  short  crop  of  potatoes  last  f 
with  estimates  of  probable  market  e 
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mand  during  winter,  so  that  farmers 
using  this  information  could  better  dis¬ 
tribute  their  supply  instead  of  selling 
it  all  out  too  early.  Some  of  AAA’s 
millions  wasted  on  fool  schemes  could 
well  be  put  on  study  of  this  problem 
of  market  information  and  distribu¬ 
tion  so  as  to  bring  millions  of  more 
dollars  into  the  hands  of  farmers  for 
their  crops. 


They  Prayed  for  Rain 


Almost  nation-wide  is  bad  spring 
drought.  In  Northwest  hundreds 
knelt  en  masse  to  pray  for  showers 
for  drought-parched  crops  —  and  the 
showers,  came. 

In  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  wor¬ 
shipers  met  to  pray  for  a  break  in  a 
two-months’  drought  covering  almost 
all  of  Dixie.  In  New  Jersey  damage 
beyond  repair,  even  if  rains  come,  has 
already  been  done.  New  Jersey  read¬ 
ers  are  referred  to  Amos  Kirby,  our 
New  Jersey  Editor’s  comments  on  the 
drought  in  New  Jersey  edition  of  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist. 

In  New  York  at  this  writing,  June 
12,  it  is  also  very  dry.  Local  showers 
have  relieved  situation  to  some  extent, 
but  what  is  really  needed  is  a  “million, 
dollar  rain.’’ 


•  Woidd  Cut  Subsidies 

% 

to  Big  Farms 

Favorably  reported  by  a  House 
Committee  is  amendment  to  Sugar 
Control  Act,  which  would  tend  to  pre¬ 
vent  too  large  payments  of  government 
money  to  farmers  of  large  tracts  of 
land  or  to  farm  corporations  under  Soil 
Conservation  Act. 

New  bill  is  result  of  Senator  Vanden- 
burg’s  success  in  having  list  of  in¬ 
dividual  AAA  benefit  payments  pub¬ 
lished.  List  showed  several  operatives 
of  great  tracts  of  land  receiving  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  a  million  dollars  in  government 
money. 

SLANT:  Whole  business  of  cash  sub¬ 
sidies  to  farmers  is  uneconomic  and  un¬ 
wise,  but  if  it  is  going  to  be  done  it 
is  well  to  provide  against  payments  of 
huge  sums  to  large  individual  or  cor¬ 
poration  farm  operators.  Big  farms 
produce  much  of  surplus. 


*  Frenchmen 
Fold  Their  Arms 


A  DIFFERENT  kind  of  strike  has 
been  going  on  in  France:  A  mil¬ 
lion  workers,  instead  of  having  a 
“walk-out”,  staged  a  “laydown”.  De¬ 
liveries  of  goods  stopped,  department 
stores  closed,  factories  shut  down, 
newspapers  stopped  publication,  a  food 
shortage  was  threatened,  tourists  in 
hotels  had  to  look  after  themselves  — 
but  there  was  no  violence  or  bloodshed. 
Just  a  million  men  and  women  on  the 
job  with  their  arms  folded  until  em¬ 
ployers  granted  what  they  asked.  De- 
niands  included  40-hour  week  with  pay 
on  basis  of  48-hour  week,  union  recog¬ 
nition,  abolition  of  overtime,  and  vaca¬ 
tions  with  pay. 

Premier  Leon  Blum,  newly  elected 
Socialist  who  is  coimted  upon  to  give 
Prance  her  New  Deal  if  he  can  stay 
in  power,  got  both  sides  together  and 
effected  a  settlement  of  main  issues  of 
dispute  between  employers  and  em¬ 
ployes.  He  also  introduced  into  Parlia¬ 
ment  legislation  providing  for  things 
workers  want.  Strike  is  not  over  but 
is  tapering  off. 

Mr.  Blum’s  New  Deal  plans  include 
public  works  program,  nationalization 
of  munitions  industry,  longer  compul- 
^ny  education,  more  government  au¬ 
thority  over  Bank  of  France,  national 
relief  program,  farm  debt  relief  and 
higher  prices  for  farm  products,  old- 


•  Before  you  spend  a  penny  on  an 
electric  milk  cooler  get  all  the  facts 
about  General  Electric  equipment. 
Ask  for  proof  of  the  G-E’s  low  cost 
performance  record;  why  it  costs  less 
to  operate  and  is  cheaper  to  own. 

The  G-E  Milk  Cooler  illustrated 
above  is  one  of  many  types  in  the 
General  Electric  line.  It  is  a  com¬ 


plete  electric  milk  cooling  plant  in 
one  compact  unit.  Comes  in  any 
size  to  meet  every  wet  storage  milk 
cooling  requirement.  Takes  up  less 
space  and  may  be  easily  moved  from 
one  location  to  another.  Quickly 
cools  milk  down  below  50®  and 
keeps  it  there.  Will  pay  for  itself  over 
and  over  in  money  saved  and  extra 
profits  earned.  Easy  time  payments. 


G-E  RANGE 


with  G-E  Hi-Speed 
Calrod  Heating  Units 


General  Electric  REFRIGERATOR 

-the  THRIFTIEST 


refrigerator  in  the  world! 


Famous  sealed-in-steel  THRIFT-UNIT 
in  the  General  Electric  Refrigerator 
now  gives  double  the  cold  and  uses 
even  less  current  than  ever!  The  G-E 
THRIFT- UNIT  is  the  only  refriger¬ 
ator  mechanism  with  forced-feed 
lubrication  and  oil  cooling — exclusive 
features  that  mean  quieter  operation, 
longer  life  and  lower  operating 
cost.  THRIFT-UNIT  available  in 
G-E  Monitor  Top,  Flatop  (see  illus¬ 
tration)  and  Liftop  Refrigerators. 


Hamburg  Electric  .Shop, 
Hamburg,  New  York. 


Frank  W.  Wolf,  Inc., 
Buffalo,  New  York. 


Andrews  Hardware  Company,  Avon  Electric  Corp., 
Salamanca,  New  York.  Avon,  New  York. 


Ora  Pettit, 

Wilson,  New  York. 


Morris  Hardware  Corp., 

38  Main  Street,  Lockport,  N.  Y, 


Gowanda  Hardware  Co.,  Merow  Brothers, 

Gowanda,  New  York.  Little  Valley,  New  York,. 


Turner  Radio  Shop,  Floyd  F.  Smith, 

212  Liberty  St.,  Warren,  Pa.  Lyndonville,  New  York. 


Calrod  units  cook  faster,  use 
less  current  and  are  hermeti¬ 
cally  sealed,  making  them 
practically  indestructible. 
Among  the  dozen  Calrod- 
equipped  G-E  Ranges  you 
will  find  just  the  right  size 
and  type  for  your  kitchen. 


The  TRIPL-OVEN  in  this  General  Electric  Speedster 
Automatic  Electric  Range  gives  30%  faster  pastry 
baking  speeds  and  uses  up  to  45%  less  current/ 


age  pension  plan,  some  shifting  of  tax 
burden  from  producers  and  business  to 
the  wealthy. 

SLANT:  First  thing  France  needs  to 
do  is  to  devalue  her  currency.  She 
has  stuck  to  old  gold  standard,  mak¬ 
ing  value  of  her  franc  out  of  line  with 
English  pound  and  American  dollar, 
thus  putting  heavy  burden  on  her  com¬ 
merce  and  preventing  business  im¬ 
provement.  Mr.  Blum’s  proposed  re¬ 
forms  will  send  up  living  costs  in 
France  and  government  will  be  forced 
to  meet  money  issue.  Some  of  French 
would  like  to  see  franc  tied  to  British 
and  American  currency,  at  rate  of  100 
francs  to  one  pound  sterling  (about 
5  cents  in  our  money)  instead  of  its 
present  rate  of  about  6%  cents. 


Train  Travel  Upped 


CROWDED  are  railroad  stations  and 
trains  since  new  low  fare  took  ef¬ 
fect  on  June  1.  Coach  rates  are  re¬ 
duced  from  3  to  2  cents  a  mile,  Pull¬ 
man  rates  from  about  4  to  3  cents. 
Many  pleasure  and  business  travellers 
are  finding  it  cheaper,  easier,  safer,  to 
travel  by  train  on  new  rates  than  by 
car. 

SLANT:  Wise  would  be  railroads  if 
they  stopped  fighting  reduction  of 
rates.  Instead  they  should  advertise 
them  and  try  to  take  advantage  of  new 
public  interest  in  railroad  travel  by 
losing  no  bet  in  improving  service. 


*  Clothes  Made  from 
Skim  Milk 


PARADING  about  London  recently 
was  Italian  Ambassador  Count 
Dino  Grand!  dressed  in  a  suit  of  clothes 
made  entirely  from  milk. 

“Lanital”  is  the  name  of  this  new 
wool  substitute  made  from  skim  milk. 
It  was  developed  in  Italy  during 
Ethiopian  war  as  result  of  sanctions 
against  her  which  interfered  with  im¬ 
ports  of  clothes  and  other  supplies. 

By  this  process,  explained  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Grand!,  170  pints  of  skim  milk  will 
produce  seven  pounds  of  lanital,  or  a 
forty-quart  can  3%  pounds  of  this  wool 
substitute.  One  realizes  the  possibili¬ 
ties  when  he  remembers  that  a  yard 
of  good  wool  cloth  costs  from  at  least 
$1  up. 

New  substitute  is  said  to  be  entirely 
watjerproof  and  it  can  be  made  to  look 
like  any  textile  from  rayon  to  tweed. 

SLANT:  Many  new  inventions  fall 
by  wayside,  but  should  lanital  develop 
as  has  rayon,  it  has  almost  unlimited 
possibilities  for  dairy  industry,  not  so 
good  for  wool  producers.  Great  need 
for  dairymen  is  to  find  more  uses  for 
by-products  of  milk  so  as  to  raise  de¬ 
mand  and  prices  for  these  lower-class 
products. 


•  Here  is  Socialist 
Platform 

Before  voters  of  country  is  politi¬ 
cal  platform  of  socialistic  party 
and  its  nominee  for  President,  Norman 
M.  Thomas.  Some  planks  of  socialistic 
platform  are: 

1.  Government  ownership  of  rail¬ 
roads,  mines,  power  industry,  and  oth¬ 
er  large  national  industries. 

2.  A  thirty-hour  week  in  industry 
and  enforcement  of  collective  bargain¬ 
ing. 

3.  Socialized  medicine  —  all  doctors 
supported  by  State. 

4.  End  of  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps. 

5.  Continued  work  relief  on  a  large 
scale. 

6.  Amendments  to  Constitution  per¬ 
mitting  government  ownership  and  opy- 
eration  of  industrv. 
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NewYork  Farm  News 


Summary  of  New  State  Laws 

Milk  Control.  The  Division  of  Milk 
Control  was  continued  for  another 
year  and  therefore,  unless  new  legis¬ 
lation  is  passed  this  winter,  will  go  out 
of  existence  April  1,  1937.  Believing 
that  ,the  short  season  is  a  better  time 
to  discontinue  control,  the  Conference 
Board  of  Farm  Organizations  recom¬ 
mended  continuing  the  law  until  fall 
only. 

Milk  Advertising.  A  law  providing  for 
advertising  milk  under  state  auspices 
was  continued  for  a  year  but  with  ap¬ 
propriation  reduced  from  $400,000  to 
$250,000.  Likewise  the  tax  on  milk  to 
reimburse  the  state  for  this  appropria¬ 
tion  was  reduced  from  one  cent  a  him- 
dred  to  five-eights  of  a  cent  a  hun¬ 
dred,  tax  to  be  shared  equally  by  pro¬ 
ducer  and  dealer. 

Gasoline  Tax.  The  emergency  tax  on 
gasoline  was  continued  but  was  reduc¬ 
ed  one  cent  a  gallon,  so  that  beginning 
July  1,  car  owners  will  pay  three  cents 
a  gallon  tax  instead  of  four. 

County  Reform.  Governor  has  signed 
the  Fearson  Bill,  which  provides  five 
optional  forms  of  county  government. 
The  bill  follows  a  home  rule  amend¬ 
ment  passed  by  the  voters  last  fall. 
However,  no  county  can  change  the 
form  of  its  government  until  approved 
by  the  majority  of  all  voters,  as  well 
as  a  majority  in  every  city  containing 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  population 
and  a  majority  of  voters  living  outside 
of  such  city. 

State  Police.  The  Buckley  Bill,  now 
law,  provides  for  an  appropriation  of 
$325,000  to  meet  expenses  of  adding 
100  state  troopers  to  the  present  force. 

Research.  Asked  for  by  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  and  signed  by  the  Governor  are 
laws  providing  for  $7,500  for  Cornell 
for  a  study  of  poultry  diseases,  $10,- 
000  for  investigation  of  methods  of 
controling  Bang’s  disease  and  mastitis, 
$5,000  for  research  in  disease  of  let¬ 
tuce,  and  $45,000  for  the  construction 
of  new  greenhouse  laboratories  for 
studying  problems  related  to  potato 
growing. 


Heads  Fertilizer  Manufacturers 

In  fertilizer  circles,  one  of  the  big 
events  of  the  year  is  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Fertilizer  Associa¬ 
tion,  held  this  year  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va.  In  speaking  of  the 
size  of  the  industry,  Charles  Brand, 
executive  secretary  and  treasurer, 
pointed  out  that  over  900  operators  of 
1000  fertilizer  plants,  located  in  more 


Get  Out 

Those 

Horseshoes 


For  the  thirteenth  consecutive 
year  the  New  York  State 
Farm  Bureau  and  American 
Agriculturist  will  stage  a  Horse¬ 
shoe  Pitching  Contest  at  the 
State  Fair. 

Each  coimty  Farm  Bureau  is 
responsible  for  the  contest  to  de¬ 
cide  who  will  represent  the  coun¬ 
ty  at  Syracuse. 

American  Agriculturist  handles 
arrangements  and  presents  to  the 
winner  a  gold  medal  carrying 
with  it  the  Amateur  Champion¬ 
ship  of  the  State. 

The  State  Fair  management 
furnishes  to  each  contestant  two 
tickets  to  the  fair,  pays  transpor¬ 
tation  to  the  fair,  and  provides 
liberal  cash  prizes. 

Ask  your  coimty.  Farm  Bureau 
manager  for  the  date  of  your 
county  contest.  If  you  have  ques¬ 
tions,  send  them  to  Horseshoe 
Contest  Editor,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


W.  /.  Myers,  Governor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  who  spoke  at 
meeting  of  fertilizer  manufacturers. 

than  40  states,  have  an  investment  of 
approximately  $500,000,000. 

Governor  Bill  Myers  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  talked  to  the 
meeting  Jime  9  on  the  subject  “Financ¬ 
ing  American  Agriculture.” 

Newly  elected  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  A.  D.  Strobhar. 


Deadline  on  Soil  Conservation 

The  New  York  State  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Committee  has  set  July  15th  as 
a  deadline  when  all  who  wish  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  soil  conservation  program 
this  year  must  fill  out  and  file  work 
sheets.  Only  loophole  is  that  after  that 
date  a  farmer  who  has  not  filled  out  a 
work  sheet  can  make  written  applica¬ 
tion  to  state  committee  for  permission 
to  do  so,  at  same  time  stating  reasons 
why  work  sheet  was  not  filed  before 
July  15. 

At  the  time  annoimcement  was  made 
of  Class  1  payments,  it  was  stated 
that  payment  per  acre  for  diverting 
crops  from  soil  depleting  to  soil  con¬ 
serving  would  average  aroimd  $10.00 
an  acre,  but  would  vary  by  counties  ac¬ 
cording  to  productivitY'of  land  in  that 
county.  Following  is  rate  of  diversion 
payments  as  announced  by  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


Rate  of  Rate  of 


County  Payment 

County  Payment 

Per  Acre 

Per  Acre 

Albany 

$10.60 

Niagara 

$11.40 

Allegany 

10.40 

Oneida 

12.60 

Broome 

11.30 

Onondaga 

12.90 

Cattaraugus 

10.60 

Ontario 

12.20 

Cayuga 

12.50 

Orange 

13.40 

Chautauqua 

11.00 

Orleans 

12.40 

Chemung 

10.90 

Oswego 

11.50 

Chenango 

12.90 

Otsego 

12.40 

Clinton 

10.70 

Putnam 

12.40 

Columbia 

10.50 

Rensselaer 

10.50 

Cortland' 

12.90 

Rockland 

12.40 

Delaware 

11.80 

St.  Lawrence 

10.30 

Dutchess 

12.90 

Saratoga 

10.50 

Erie 

11.00 

Schenectady 

10.30 

Essex 

10.20 

Schoharie 

11.50 

Franklin 

11.00 

Schuyler 

10.30 

Fulton 

10.60 

Seneca 

11.90 

Genesee 

12.50 

Steuben 

10.10 

Greene 

11.40 

Suffolk 

16.60 

Hamilton 

7.00 

Sullivan 

12.20 

Herkimer 

12.10 

Tioga 

11.30 

Jefferson 

10.30 

Tompkins 

11.60 

Lewis 

10.80 

Ulster 

12.30 

Livingston 

12.20 

Warren 

10.60 

Madison 

12.90 

Washington 

12.00 

Monroe 

12.60 

Wayne 

11.90 

Montgomery 

11.40 

Westchester 

12.80 

N^sau 

15.80 

Wyoming 

12.00 

Richmond 

12.90 

Yates 

11.70 

Country  Women  of  World 

Two  hundred  New  York  State  wo¬ 
men  attended  the  third  meeting  of 
the  Associated  Country  Women  of  the 
World  in  Washington,  May  31  to  June 
12.  The  Associated  Cmmtry  Women  of 
the  World  is  an  association  of  rural 
women  from  five  continents  which 
meets  every  three  years  in  a  different 
country. 

The  meeting  this  year  in  Washington 
was  managed  by  twelve  women’s  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  United  States,  one 


of  which  is  the  New  York  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Home  Bureaus.  Officers  of 
the  State  Federation  at  the  conference 
included  Mrs.  Evalyn  Gatchell  of 
North  Rose,  president;  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Brigden,  Marathon,  honorary  presi¬ 
dent;  Mrs.  Edward  Yoimg,  Milton, 
Miss  Elizabeth  MacDonald,  Delhi,  and 
Mrs.  George  Tyler,  North  Bloornfield, 
past  presidents;  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Wag- 
enblass,  Warsaw,  director  of  the  west¬ 
ern  district. 

The  New  York  delegation  sent  two 
exhibits,  one  showing  a  family  living 
room,  the  other  showing  products  made 
by  women  at  home  to  be  sold.  These 
products  included  hand-made  and 
woven  rugs,  hooked  purses,  block 
printed  wall  hangings,  table  runners, 
knitted  goods,  canned  fruit,  maple 
sugar  and  hand-made  pottery. 

Consignors  of  the  articles  sent  to  the 
crafts  exhibit  are:  Mrs.  Olive  S.  Wat¬ 
son,  Alfred;  Mrs.  H.  Southworth, 
Vestal;  Mrs.  Will  Warner,  South  Ot- 
selic;  Mrs.  Arthur  Crandall,  Blooming- 
dale;  Marion  Stark,  Constable;  Mrs. 
John  Reynolds,  Rochester;  Mrs.  Mary 

B.  Loudnad  and  Mrs.  M.  K.  Thomson, 
Skaneateles;  Mrs.  William  Beardsley 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Belton,  Ballston  Spa; 
Mrs.  John  Van  Acker,  Clinton  Heights; 
Mrs.  A.  A. -Baker  and  the  Ross-Hill 
Place,  Freeville;  Mrs.  Evalyn  Gatchell, 
North  Rose;  Mrs.  E.  H.  Clark  and  Mrs. 

C.  C.  Clor,  Warsaw;  Mrs.  Bert  Good¬ 
win,  Rochester,  and  Dorthy  Garrant, 
West  Glens  Falls. 


New  York  Farmers  Will  Visit 
Maine 

A  group  of  New  York  State  farmers 
with  their  families  will,  between  July 
28  and  August  2,  tour  the  Thousand 


Tinie  to  Nominate  Master 
Farmers 

LREADY,  at  least  a  dozen 
readers  have  sent  names  of 
friends  believed  by  them  to  merit 
consideration  as  Master  Farmers. 
The  list  of  nominations  should  be 
complete  by  July  1,  so  send  your 
nominations  now. 

From  the  hundred  or  more  names 
that  we  will  get,  only  five  or  six 
will  finally  be  selected  to  be  honor¬ 
ed  by  American  Agriculturist  as 
New  York  State  Master  Farmers 
during  Farm  and  Home  Week  next 
February.  To  be  selected,  a  man 
must  be  a  good  farmer,  but  he 
must  be  much  more  than  that.  He 
must  also  be  active  in  community 
affairs,  a  good  husband  and  father, 
and  a  man  you  would  choose  for  a 
close  friend.  Keep  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  in  mind  when  you  make  nomi¬ 
nations. 

Even  though  he  is  not  named  a 
Master  Farmer,  it  is  a  real  tribute 
to  any  man  to  be  nominated  for  the 
honor.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to 
send  the  name  of  the  man  you 
nominate  to  Master  Farmer  Editor, 
American  Agriculturist,  P.  O.  Box 
367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Islands;  Quebec;  Aroostook  County, 
Maine;  and  Boston,  Mass.  Arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  made  by  the  New 
York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
and  American  Agriculturist. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  on  page  5  of  this 
issue  and  full  details,  giving  itinerary 
and  cost,  will  be  sent  to  you. 


Grange  Canning  Contest  News 

Here  Are  the  Prizes! 


The  best  canner  among  New  York 
State  Women  is  due  to  get  a  lot  of 
prizes  when  the  canning  contest,  spon¬ 
sored  by  American  Agriculturist  and 
State  Grange,  winds  up  at  the  annual 
Grange  session  in  December.  She  will 
get  $25  in  cash  from  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  a  President  coal  and  wood 
range,  two  dozen  Ball  Eclipse  Jars,  a 
twelve  piece  set  of  Wm.  Rogers  &  Son 
Silverware,  a  5-lb  can  of  Smoke  Salt, 
a  butcher  knife,  a  dozen  half -pint  jelly 
glasses,  assorted  boxes  of  Jack  Frost 
Sugars,  and  a  Perfection  oven. 

Other  contestants  with  high  scores 
will  win  their  share  of  prizes,  too. 
Here  is  the  complete  list  for  State  and 
County  contests: 

FOR  STATE  WINNERS 

$25.00  first  prize,  $10.00  second  prize, 
$5.00  third  prize,  $3.00  fourth  prize,  $2.00 
fifth  prize  and  $1.00  each  to  the  fifteen 
next  highest  winners. — awarded  by 
American  Agriculturist. 

Two  dozen  Ball  Eclipse  Jars  to  holders 
of  ten  high  scores. — Ball  Brothers  Com¬ 
pany,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

Twelve  piece  set  of  Wm.  Rogers  &  Son 


Dr.  John  Lee  Coulter,  noted  economist, 
who  has  just  been  appointed  advisor  to 
the  Committee  on  Agricultural  Co¬ 
operation  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers.  Committee  head  is 
Lewis  H.  Brown,  president  of  Johns- 
Mansvilie  Corporation. 


Silverware,  Medality  Pattern,  to  holders 
of  ten  high  scores. — General  Mills,  Inc., 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Five  pound  can  of  Smoke  Salt  and 
Butcher  Knife  to  holders  of  ten  high 
scores. — International  Salt  Company,  Inc., 
Scranton,  Pa. 

One  President  Coal  and  Wood  Range  to 
holder  of  high  score. — Kalamazoo  Stove 
Company,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

One  dozen  one-half  pint  Jelly  Glasses 
and  booklet,  “Food  Fashions  of  the  Hour” 
to  holders  of  ten  high  scores. — Kerr  Glass 
Manufacturing  Corp.,  Sand  Springs,  Okla. 

Assorted  boxes  of  Jack  Frost  Sugars  to 
holders  of  ten  high  scores. — National 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

One  142-GE  Perfection  Oven  to  holders 
of  four  high  scores. — Perfection  Stove 
Company ,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

FOR  COUNTY  WINNERS  {to  be  di¬ 
vided  among  ten  highest  winners) : 

One  dozen  Ball  Ideal  Jars. — Ball 
Brothers  Company ,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

One  Gold  Medal  recipe  box  complete 
with  Betty  Crocker  recipe  set. — General 
Mills,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Two  packages  of  Sterling  Salt  and  a  3 
ounce  package  of  Seasoning. — Internation¬ 
al  Salt  Company,  Inc.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

One  dozen  Kerr  Wide  Mouth  Quart  Jars 
and  handy  gummed  label  booklet. — Kerr 
Glass  Manufacturing  Corp.,  Sand  Springs, 
Okla. 

Two  Perfection  Stove  Wicks. — Perfec¬ 
tion  Stove  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Assorted  boxes  of  Jack  Frost  Sugars. 
National  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

How  to  Get  Score  Card 

Score  card  for  the  contest  was  print" 
ed  in  June  6th  issue  of  Americow 
Agriculturist.  If  you  are  planning  to 
take  part  in  the  contest,  be  sure  to 

clip  out  the  score  card-questionnaire 

and  save  it  to  enter  with  your  cans  of 
fruit  and  vegetable. 

Grange  women,  who  do  not  take 
American  Agriculturist,  may  receive  a 
free  copy  of  our  June  6th  issue  by 
writing  us  for  it,  or  by  asking  the 
Chairman  of  their  Service  &  Hospital¬ 
ity  Committee  to  send  in  their  name 
and  address  to  Canning  Contest  Editor, 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Complete  details  of  the  contest 
published  in  our  April  11th  issue.  If  yw 
missed  the  announcement,  a^k  yoiff 
Grange  Chairman  about  it.  J" 

still  lots  of  time  for  everybody  to  j<®i 
the  fun  and  try  for  the  prizes. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  20,  1936 
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Milk  Delivery  Costs  —  III 

By  LELAND  SPENCER 


An  acquaintance  of  mine  who  is  in 
the  milk  business  has  told  me 
frankly  that  he  doesn’t  think  much  of 
the  proposal  that  milk  be  delivered  on 
alternate  days  as  a  means  of  reducing 
delivery  expense.  He  believes  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  such -a  change  would  be  to  cut 
down  consumption;  that  many  custom¬ 
ers,  at  least,  would  not  take  twice  as 
much  milk  on  alternate  days  as  they 
now  get  every  day.  He  may  be  right, 
but  I  wonder  if  he  has  considered  the 
effect  of  the  lower  price  which  could 
be  offered  as  a  result  of  the  saving  in 
delivery  expense. 

The  possibilities  of  this  plan  will  in¬ 
crease  as  home  refrigeration  becomes 
cheaper  and  more  generally  available 
in  houses  occupied  by  low-income 
families. 

Another  idea,  somewhat  akin  to  this, 
should  be  mentioned  here— namely,  the 
Idea  of  varying  the  price  according  to 
the  quantity  purchased  by  each  cus¬ 
tomer.  Basis  for  this  proposal  is  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  operating  a  milk 
route  depends  more  on  the  number  of 
customers  and  number  of  stair  flights 
to  be  climbed  than  on  quantity  of  milk 


one-quart  customer.  In  other  words,  the 
delivery  cost  per  quart  is  less  for  the 
4-quart  customer.  Such  customers  are 
entitled  to  a  lower  price. 

It  might  be  arranged,  for  example, 
to  raise  the  nominal  price  one  cent  a 
quart,  and  to  grant  discounts  on  a 
sliding  scale,  say: 

5%  to  customers  whose  weekly  bill 
is  $2.50  up  to  $5;  10%  to  customers 
whose  weekly  bill  is  $5  up  to  $10;  15% 
to  customers  whose  weekly  bill  is  $10 
and  over. 

The  last  group  would  include  only 
wholesale  customers,  and  groups  of 
families  who  might  pool  their  orders  in 
apartment  houses,  and  the  like. 

Such  a  plan  surely  would  make  for 
more  efficient  delivery,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  encourage  larger 
purchases  from  the  milkman.  It  might 
drive  some  of  the  small  customers  to 
stores,  which  probably  is  the  more 
economical  way  to  serve  them. 

The  only  disadvantage  I  can  think 
of  is  that  it  would  give  great  worry 
to  the  milk  control  boards  and  to  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  industry  who  would  rather 


delivered.  It  doesn’t  cost  four  times  as  I  continue  inefficiency  than  to  risk  com- 
nauch  to  serve  a  4-quart  customer  as  al  petition  in  retail  milk  prices. 


A&P  FOOD  STORES 


AT  A 
PRICE 


BUY  YOUR  dairy  feed 

YOU  CAN  AFFORD 

*19.75 

per  ton 

(price  includes  sacks) 

This  price  is  good  for  the  next  thirty  days.  Take  advantage  of  our 
offer.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  your  money  will  be  gladly  refunded. 

Write  or  call 

MANHATTAN  FLOUR  &  FEED  CO.  of  Buffalo,  Inc. 

Just  East  of  Fillmore  Avenue 
Near  Stock  Yards  and  Niagara  Food  Terminal 

901  William  St.,  Buffalo,  New  York 


ues  and  same  situation  applies  for 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  With  poor 
stands,  light  yields  and  a  reduced  acre¬ 
age,  potato  markets  are  likely  to  main¬ 
tain  a  higher  mid-season  price  level 
than  has  prevailed  for  several  years. 

—Amos  Kirby. 


Give  Your  Poultry  the  Best 

=DAILY  FEEDS= 


■K  Scratch  Feed  -k 


100  lb. 
Bag 


n.65 


Laying  Mash 

^1.98 


100  lb. 
Bag 


M  Growing  Mash  -k 


Taf  ^1.98 


■K  Fine  Chick  Feed  -k 


100  lb. 
Bag 


^1.89 


Developing  Feed  -k 


100  lb. 
Bag 


*1.75 


MILKY  WAY 


»  DAIRY  FEED  * 


L6%  Protein 

lOOlb.tti  OP- 


20%  Protein 

’Bag'’  *1.39 


24%  Protein 

‘°Ba^*1.49 


The  Market 

MILK  PRICES 

Dairymen’s  League  May  Prices 
Dairymen’s  League  members  in  the 
201-210  mile  zone  will  get  $1.39  for  3.5 
per  cent  Grade  B  milk.  This  is  11  cents 
below  the  April  price  and  5  cents  less 
than  the  May  1935  price.  Producers 
delivering  to  volume  plants  will  get 
premiums  ranging  from  8  to  12  cents 
a  himdred. 

Sheffield  Milk  Prices 

M  The  net  cash  price  to  be  paid  the 
'  members  of  the  Sheffield  Producers’ 
Cooperative  Association  for  the  milk 
delivered  by  them  in  the  month  of  May, 
1936,  is  $1.55  per  100  pounds,  for  Grade 
B  milk  testing  3.5'%  hutterfat,  in  the 
201-210  mile  zone,  with  the  usual 
freight,  grade  and  hutterfat  differen- 
i  tials. 

This  price  is  three  cents  lower  than 
the  price  for  May,  1935  fourteen  cents 
lower  than  the  April  price  and  6V2 
cents  higher  than  the  price  for  May, 
1934. 

Milk  Control  Board  Prices — Following 
are  prices  by  classes  as  set  by  New 
York  Milk  Control  Board.  Price  receiv¬ 
ed  by  farmers  is  a  blend  or  pool  price, 
depending  upon  the  percentage  of  each 
producer’s' milk  used  in  various  classes. 


Class 

May  1936 

April  1936 

May  1935 

1 

(fluid  milk) 

$2.45 

$2.45 

$2.45 

2A 

(fluid  cream) 

1.694* 

1.80 

1.75 

2B 

(plain  condensed 

milk) 

1.694* 

1.80 

1.75 

2C 

(ice  cream,  N.  Y. 

City) 

1.694* 

1.80 

1.65 

2D 

(upstate  ice  cream) 

1.105 

1.245 

1.095 

2E 

(cream  cheese) 

1.055 

1.195 

1.045 

3 

(evaporated  milk) 

1.33** 

1.47 

1.32 

4A 

(butter) 

.955 

1.095 

.945 

4B 

(American  cheese) 

1.05 

l.ll 

1.075 

* 

** 

Average  for  May. 
$1.65. 

Estimated. 

Price 

May  I-! 

).  $1.80;  May  10-31, 

Barometer 

in  leading  markets  tanged  from  V2 
cent  to  1  cent  a  dozen.  Demand  has 
been  especially  good  for  top  quality 
and  dealers  have  foimd  difficulty  in 
getting  enough  of  this  sort.  This  is  a 
good  tip  to  nearby  poultrymen  who, 
by  extra  care,  can  get  eggs  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  topnotch  shape. 

Recent  egg-feed  ratio  is  again  favor¬ 
able.  For  week  ending  Jime  4,  it  took 
7.7  dozen  eggs  to  buy  100  pounds  of 
feed;  last  year,  8.1  dozen;  and  two 
years  ago,  9.8  dozen.  During  same  week 
egg  prices  'averaged  314  cents  a  dozen 
less  than  a  year  ago  but  414  cents 
more  than  in  1934. 

Increase  in  hatchings  of  baby  chicks 
all  over  the  country  varied  from  noth¬ 
ing  to  25  per  cent  higher  than  last 
year.  Biggest  increases  are  mainly  in 
South,  where  eggs  are  used  largely 
for  home  consumption,  and  in  West  in 
states  where  increase  is  a  trend  back 
to  normal  following  drought  years 
1933  and  1934.  However  all  figures  in¬ 
dicate  that  there  will  be  more  hens 
on  farms  next  winter  than  there  were 
last.  Consumption  is  better  than  last 
year  and  prediction  is  that  storage 
holdings  at  peak  this  summer  will  be 
considerably  below  last  summer’s 
figures. 

New  York  Egg  Auctions 

Poughkennsia  Albany  Long  Island 


June  5 

June  5 

June  5 

N.  Y. 

Fey.  Lge _ 

26 

-29 

25 -28 1/2 

26-301/2 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Lge _ 

25 

-27'/2 

24-271/2 

25-28 

N.  Y. 

Fey.  Med _ 

23 

-24'/2 

20-25'/2 

22-24 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Med _ 

22 

-231/2 

19-24 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A.  Pullets.. 

20 

-22 

19-20 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A.  Peewee.. 

16 

17-19 

Brown 

Fey.  Lge. 

26 

-28 

25-28'/2 

26-28'/4 

Brown 

Gr.  A  Lge _ 

25 

-27 

Brown 

Fcv.  Med. 

22 

-23'/2 

20-211/2 

Brown 

Gr.  A  Med _ 

2I'/2 

-23 

Unlike  other  years,  there  is  no  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  track  holdings.  There  is 
no  surplus  of  potatoes  in  any  market 
and  there  are  few  potatoes  moving  to 
market  on  a  consignment  basis.  At 
present  time  Carolina  situation  indi¬ 
cates  lighter  crops  as  drought  contin- 


Paper  Bottles. — Temporary  injunction 
has  been  secured  by  dealers  against 
State  Milk  Control  order  raising  price 
of  milk  in  paper  containers  from  11  to 
12  cents  a  quart.  Basis  for  ruling  was 
that  dealers  using  paper  containers  had 
unfair  advantage  because  consumers 
buying  at  their  stores  had  no  bottle 
deposit  to  pay. 

Feeds. — Feed  prices  during  May  aver¬ 
aged  4  per  cent  below  April  but  from 
3  to  5  per  cent  above  March  prices. 
About  the  first  of  June,  feeds  cost  71 
per  cent  of  the  1926  level,  compared 
with  70.3  per  cent  the  previous  week, 
95.7  per  cent  a  year  ago,  and  79.8  per 
cent  two  years  ago. 

Trade  estimates  of  the  winter  wheat 
crop,  around  the  first  of  June,  were 
35,000,000  bushels  above  the  official 
May  1  forecast. 

Butter. — Peak  of  butter  production  is 
expected  in  late  June  or  early  July.  In 
some  localities  pastures  are  dry,  tend¬ 
ing  to  decrease  production.  A  slight  ad¬ 
vance  in  prices  first  week  in  June  was 
contrary  to  usual  trend  at  that  time 
of  year. 

EGGS 

Egg  market  is  holding  up  in  good 
shape.  Price  gains  first  week  in  June 


Potatoes  Going  Strong 

Old  potato  deal  is  being  brought  to 
a  close  under  a  blaze  of  glory  that 
brings  back  memories  of  long  ago  when 
the  lowly  spud  was  king  and  when  it 
was  one  of  the  farm’s  most  substan¬ 
tial  money  crops.  Potatoes  continue  to 
maintain  their  spectacular  position  in 
marketing  circles  and  as  the  drought 
reaches  out  and  takes  a  big  slice  out 
of  the  new  crops  now  nearing  matur¬ 
ity,  prices  continue  to  advance  to  al¬ 
most  unbelievable  heights.  With  old 
potatoes  selling  at  $3  to  $4.00  per  hun¬ 
dred  in  Maine  and  Southern  growers 
receiving  $5  to  $7  a  barrel  in  the  field 
and  firmer  tendencies  noted  on  every 
hand,  there  is  little  indication  of  any 
sudden  break  in  the  market. 

Old  deal  and  new  deal  alike  have 
enacted  a  marketing  period  rarely  ex¬ 
perienced.  With  all  of  the  important 
potato  states  now  harvesting  as  fast 
as  the  crop  matures,  supplies  are  being 
consumed  about  as  fast  as  they  can  be 
shipped.  Even  at  $7  and  $8  a  barrel  in 
terminal  markets,  coimtry  continues 
to  consume  from  500  to  800  cars  a  day, 
which  is  about  equal  to  last  year  when 
the  price  was  down  to  $2  to  $3  per 
barrel. 
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GULF  LIVESTOCK  SPRAY 

Get  it  from  your  dealer 


CATTLE 


-SHORTHORIVS- 


THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  j.e.,  produce  prime  beef  and 
an  abundance  of  milk. 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  nave  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  r 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.  address 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


SWINE 

50  Years  with  Dependable  Pigs 

CHESTER-YORKSHIRE  CROSSED  1  Ba.m.lp  weeks 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  CROSSED  ( 

DUROC-POLAND  CROSSED  ( 

HAMPSHIRES  CROSSED  )  Sb.UU— *b.SU  eacn 

SHOATS— FEEDERS  ALL  AGES. 

Selected  boars  for  immediate  and  future  service  all 
ages  and  prices.  The  average  pig  6  weeks  old  weighs 
from  15  to  18  lbs.  Shipped  P.O.  Order,  Check  or 
C.O.D.  on  approval.  Prompt  delivery.  No  anxious  wait¬ 
ing.  Every  pig  immunized  to  cholera  without  extra 
charge.  You  sponsor  my  business.  Pleasing  you  will 
please  me.  Phone  1091  M.  Evening. 

CHAS  DAVIS,  Residence  Carr  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 


PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

8  WEEKS  OLD— $4.00  EACH. 

All  large  type  pigs  and  good  feeders.  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross.  Will 
ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order. 
If  in  any  way  the  pigs  do^ot  please  you,  return  them 
at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS,  8  weeks  old  $5.50  each. 

Walter  Lux,  Tel.  0086,  Woburn,  Mass. 

PIGS'^PIGS'-PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  and 
white,  6  to  8  wks,  @  $4,00  each,  8  to  10  wks.  @  $4,50 
each.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.,  F.O.B.  Woburn, 
Mass.  No  charge  for  crating.  Vermont  orders  require 
inoculation  with  extra  cost  of  25c  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0230 

RUGGED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  AND  YORKSHIRE  OR  BERKSHIRE 
AND  CHESTER  CROSS  — 8  to  9  wks.  old  $4.50. 

CHESTER  WHITES  — 8  Wks.  old,  $5. 

These  are  all  grown  on  our  farm  and  selected 
'  from  large  type  breeders. 

WILL  SHIP  C.O.D.  ON  APPROVAL. 

206  WASHINGTON  ST., 
WOBURN,  MASS. 


A.  M.  LUX, 


ABSORBINE 


Michael  Lux,  Tel.  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE!  6  to  7  weeks,  $4.75 
CHESTER  &  BERKSHIRE)  7  to  8  weeks,  $5.00 
All  nice  stock.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Itlass.  Xel.  10S5 

-  The  Old  Reliable  Pig  Farm  - 

Our  specialty:  —  Top  quality  pigs,  carefully  crated 
and  selected  to  please  you. 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE— BERKSHIRE  &  CHESTER 
—  DUROC  «.  BERKSHIRE  CROSSED  — 

6-7  WKS.,  $5.00  EACH. 

8-9  WKS.,  $5.25  EACH. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  No  crating  charge. 

Write,  wire  or  phone  and  get  some  of  these  good  pigs. 

RUGGED  RIGS  ! 

Chester  whites,  Chester- Berkshire,  Duroc,  Berkshire. 

6-7  weeks  $4.00,  8  weeks,  $4.25,  9-10  weeks,  $4.50, 

12  weeks,  $6.00.  Triple  treatment  85c  extra.  Ship 
C.O.D.  Crates  free. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  CONCORD,  MASS.^ 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pupa, 
it  it«  The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  1  Heel-drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT.  East  Thetford.  Vt. 


Blacky 
Leaf  40 


JUST  A 
DASH  IN  FEATHERS 


"Cap-Brush"  Applicator 
makes  "BLACK  LEAF  40" 
GO  MUCH  FARTHER 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


CAROLINA  CREST 
HOTEL 


On  Beautiful 


A  Beachfront 
Hotel  Just  Off 
Beachfront 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AVENUE 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

Serving  a  Tray  Breakfast  to  your 
room  at  any  time  up  to  11  o’clock 
without  any  charge  for  breakfast 
or  service. 

Every  Room  Has  Private  Bath 


As  Low  As 

$3.00 

SINGLE 


As  Low  As 

$5.00 

DOUBLE 


Fairbairn,  Inc. 

7  Miles  of  Boardwalk. 


ABSORBINE  WILL 
RELIEVE  THAT  SPRAIN! 


Horses  like  Absorbine — they  hnow  how 
fast  it  relieves  inflamed  tendons,  swol¬ 
len  knees,  ankles  and  bruised  muscles 
and  strains — takes  away  the  pain — lets 
them  work  during  treatment.  Won’t 
blister  or  remove  hair.  Economical  be¬ 
cause  a  little  goes  so  far.  $2.50  a  bottle 
at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


HORSES 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  Fred  Chandler.  Chariton.  Iowa. 


DOGS 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

Egg  Market  Scramblings 

Bj;  J.  G.  HUTTAR 


Alben  E.  Jones 

Most  of  the  folks  who  have  been 
connected  with  the  cooperative 
movement  in  the  Northea.st  know  the 
important  part  which  was  occupied  in 
that  movement  by  Alben  E.  Jones. 

His  untimely  death,  while  still  in  his 
early  forties,  robbed  this  healthy  and 
growing  industry  of  one  of  its  most  im¬ 
portant  figures.  If 
any  single  person 
was  responsible  for 
starting  the  co¬ 
operative  coimtry 
egg  auction  in  the 
Northeast,  it  was 
Alben.  As  head  of 
the  poultry  di¬ 
vision  of  the  New 
Jersey  Bureau  of 
Markets  he  not 
only  started  this 
valuable  piece  of 
work  but  continu¬ 
ed  to  work  for  its 
success  by  his  tire¬ 
less  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  egg  grading 
legislation. 

As  president  of 
the  Northeastern  States  Association  of 
Egg  and  Poultry  Distributors,  I  worked 
alongside  of  Alben  on  many  problems 
concerning  the  welfare  of  the  north¬ 
eastern  egg  marketing  organi2:ations 
which  made  up  its  membership,  for  he 
was  its  secretary  and  treasurer.  I 
gained  a  good  deal  of  respect  for  his 
judgment  and  for  the  earnest  and  vig¬ 
orous  way  he  worked  for  the  good  of 
the  poultry  industry. 

In  his  passing  I  feel  a  very  real 
sense  of  personal  loss.  My  first  re¬ 
action  to  the  news  was  a  shock.  Now 
that  a  short  time  has  elapsed  I  feel  this 
way.  Here  was  a  man  who  piit  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life  into  the  job  of 
keeping  northeastern  eggs  at  the  top 
of  all  northeastern  markets.  We’ll  see 
to  it  that  the  work  goes  on. 

*  *  * 

Egg  Prices 

We  are  about  to  pass  from  the  sur¬ 
plus  egg  season  into  the  period  of 
scarcity.  The  low  point  in  prices  on 
the  New  York  egg  market  was  just 


J.  C.  Hattar 


one  cent  lower  than  last  year.  Since 
the  low  point  was  reached,  prices 
haven’t  advanced  as  fast  as  last  year. 

Last  spring  the  low  point  in  the 
price  of  Nearby  and  Mid-Western 
White  Specials  was  2S^c.  It  only 
stayed  there  a  few  days  however  and 
soon  advanced  about  4c.  It  was  at 
this  higher  level  that  most  eggs  were 
stored.  When  these  storage  eggs  were 
finally  all  sold  out  they  had  lost  their 
owners  an  average  of  4i/4c  a  dozen. 

You  may  remember  that  I  reported 
on  a  meeting  .which  I  attended  last 
December  in  which  most  of  the  biggest 
egg  handlers  in  the  city  were  present. 
I  told  you  that  these  men  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that  prices  this  spring 
would  have  to  be  much  lower  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  store  eggs  in  1936.  As  it 
is  turning  out  we  are  storing  at  a  level 
about  4c  below  last  year.  If  we  con¬ 
tinue  the  present  good  rate  of  con¬ 
sumption  throughout  the  year,  we 
ought  to  come  out  of  this  storage  deal 
without  anyone  being  seriously  hurt. 

So  far  this  year  production  has  been 
heavier,  consumption  heavier  and  stor¬ 
age  lighter  than  last.  In  comparison 
with  the  past  five  years’  average,  the 
same  is  true.  Prices  of  eggs  are  also  a 
little  better  than  the  average  of  the 
five  depression  years. 

Right  now  we  are  storing  much 
heavier  than  we  did  at  this  time  last 
year  but  it  doesn’t  seem  that  we’ll 
have  any  more  at  the  peak  of  storage 
holdings.  Chain  stores  of  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  have  helped  egg  con¬ 
sumption  a  lot  by  featuring  eggs  at 
25c  for  quite  a  while  now.  Anything 
which  will  get  eggs  eaten  up  and  keep 
down  the  surplus  in  storage  is  bound 
to  be  healthy. 

Even  though  the  poultryman  may 
not  see  the  immediate  connection,  it  is 
nevertheless  bad  for  him  to  have  the 
storage  deal  turn  out  as  badly  as  it 
did  last  year.  While  it  wouldn’t  be 
proportionately  good  to  have  too  much 
money  made  of  storage  eggs,  still  it 
is  good  when  the  deal  turns  out  so 
that  all  costs  are  met,  interest  is  paid 
on  the  money  that  is  risked  on  the 
deal  and  a  little  is  left  over  to  encour¬ 
age  the  man  who  took  the  chance  to 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 


take  this  one  —  jitst  bring  me  a  nightshi'rt  and  send  us  both  to 
Baird  Avenue.’^ — Judge. 
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Henhouse  Plans  By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


Started  Chicks 


What  is  a  fair  price  for  started  chicks? 
What  should  it  cost  to  raise  10  week  old 
pullets? 


It  takes  about  5%  pounds  of  feed, 
mostly  mash,  to  grow  a  Leghorn  chick 
to  ten  weeks  of  age;  about  QV2  pounds 
for  chicks  of  the  heavier  breeds.  At 
an  average  of  three  cents  a  pound  for 
feed,  the  cost  would  be  16c  and  19c  for 
Leghorn  and  heavy  chicks  resiiectively. 
Add  to  that  about  half  as  much  more 
to  cover  costs  of  labor,  fuel,  litter  and 
miscellaneous  items ;  add  also  the 
original  price  of  the  chicks  and  you 
will  have  approximately  the  actual  cost 
of  production  to  that  date.  Now  add 
the  profit  of  the  seller  and  you  will 
liave  the  price  of  the  pullet.  Probably 
you  can  make  a  fairly  close  estimate 


Pullets  on  alfalfa  range.  Buying  started  chicks 
cuts  out  some  of  the  hazards  of  rearing  pullets. 


ciding  whether  one  purchases  one’s 
pullets  as  day  olds  or  as  started  chicks 
are;  first,  the  fact  that  with  started 
chicks  you  avoid  the  bother  of  market¬ 
ing  the  cockerels,  usually  not  a  very 
profitable  job;  and  second,  that  you 
may  be  gambling  somewhat  on  the  fu¬ 
ture  health  and  livability  of  your  start¬ 


ed  pullets  imless  you  know  that  they 
have  been  started  under  satisfactory 
conditions  of  management  and  sanita¬ 
tion. — L.  E.  Weaver. 


Since  young  turkeys  grow  faster 
than  yoimg  chickens,  their  feeds  shoidd 
be  higher  in  protein. 


Take  the  word  of  these 

motorists  who  have  proved 
Mobiloil  economy . . .  drive  in  and 
have  your  crankcase  refilled  with 
correct  grade  of  summer  Mobiloil. 

Users  report  up  to  50%  more 
miles  with  this  remarkable  oil! 
Engine  clean-ups  reduced !  Repairs 
due  to  lubrication  ended! 

Here’s  the  reason.  Mobiloil  is 
made  by  Socony-Vacuum’s  Cleeur- 
osol  Process.  It’s  free  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  in  oil  that  break  down  and 
form  carbon,  gum,  and  sludge. 

Mobiloil  gives  your  engine  100% 
protection,  no  matter  what  type  of 
bearing  it  has,  or  how  high  the 
engine  temperature. 

Get  Mobiloil  for  safe  summer 
driving.  Drive  in  today  at  the  Sign 
of  the  Flying  Red  Horse. 
Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Inc. 


I  would  like  to  build  a  henhouse  to 
accommodate  300  layers.  I  know  there 
are  several  types  of  houses,  but  would 
like  some  plans  and  information  for  this 
part  of  the  country. 

Would  also  like  some  literature  on  bat¬ 
tery  brooding. 


For  keeping  less  than  a  thousand 
birds,  a  single  story  poultry  house 
is  probably  most  satisfactory,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  section  of  the  country  in 
which  it  may  be  located. 

The  “shed-roof”  or  “single-pitch” 
roof  has  so  many  advantages  of  con¬ 
struction,  ventila¬ 
tion,  lighting  and 
management  that 
it  is  foxmd  in  all 
sections  more  often 
than  any  or  all 
other  styles. 

We  have  no  plans 
for  distribution 

from  this  office 
\ 

and  I  am  therefore 
asking  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  agricul¬ 
tural  engineering 
at  Cornfell  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  their 
recently  prepared 
plans  for  a  20x20 
foot  laying  unit. 
This  unit  will  ac¬ 
commodate  125 
layers  under  almost  any  conditions.  It 
has  successfully  carried  up  to  150  birds. 
However,  it  is  necessary  with  so  many 
birds 'in  the  flock  to  change  the  litter 
more  often  in  cold  weather,  particularly 
if  the  hens  are  laying  heavily.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  pay  more  attention 
to  preventive  measures  to  control  can¬ 
nibalism. 

To  take  care  of  300  layers  you  would 
want  to  build  at  least  two  units.  Three 
would  be  safer.  A  ten  foot  feed  room 
at  one  end  would  be  a  great  conveni¬ 
ence  and  is  usually  added.  This  would 
make  a  building  20  feet  from  front  to 
back  and  either  50  or  70  feet  long. 
The  ventilation  system  for  this  house 
is  built  in,  and  has  been  carefully  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  for  a  constant  air 
movement  within  the  house  as  well  as 
a  positive  change  of  air  without  an  un¬ 
due  removal  of  heat.  You  should  see 
that  the  front  windows  which  provide 
the  air-intakes,  and  the  hinged  out-take 
control  board  beneath  the  front  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  rafters  are  built  exactly  as 
specified  in  the  plans. 

If  you  face  this  house  to  the  south, 
southeast,  or  east,  according  to  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  prevailing  winds  in  your 
locality,  or  the  slope  of  your  land,  I 
believe  you  will  find  it  a  satisfactory 
and  not  too  expensive  house;  light, 
airy,  dry  and  convenient  to  work  in. 


of  a  fair  price  by  adding  to  the  price 
of  the  day  old  chick  about  five  cents 
for  each  week  of  the  chick’s  age.  Of 
course  this  will  vary  With  the  price  of 
feed  from  year  to  year. 

While  some  pullet  flocks  will  be  lay¬ 
ing  at  five  months,  it  is  safer  to  figure 
on  six  months,  or  say  26  weeks.  About 
16  pounds  of  feed  are  needed  to  grow 
a  ten  weeks  pullet  on  up  to  maturity. 
In  this  period  a  much  larger  proportion 
will  be  grain  which  is  lower  in  cost.  I 
have  therefore  estimated  it  at  2l^c 
per  pound.  This  would  mean  about  36c 
to  buy  the  feed  for  the  growing  of  the 
Leghorn  pullet.  Heavy  breed  pullets  to 
the  same  age  will  need  about  19 
pounds  of  feed.  At  the  same  price  per 
pound,  this  will  come  to  about  44c  as 
the  cost  of  feed  for  the  heavy  pullet. 
Labor  is  the  chief  additional  item  of 
cost. 

Other  factors  to  be  considered  in  de- 


.its  the 
best  oil  Ive 
ever  used” 


MILLIONS  ARE  SAYING 


"FILL  IT  UP  WITH 
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Baby 


Chicks 


140,000 


CIFkC  oversize,  >/fBs. 
JIlDj  chicks 


lt*s  as  important  to  buy  top  quality 
chicks  in  June-July  as  in  April.  We 
will  not  lower  the  quality  of  Steb*s 
Chicks  to  meet  lowest  prices  .on 
cheapest  chicks.  We  value  the  good 
will  of  customers  too  much  to  dis¬ 
appoint  them  by  shipping  any  but  the 
Best  Quality  Chicks*  that  WILL  grow 
into  a  beautiful  flock  and  produce  a  sufc 
stantial  profit.  It*s  this  policy  that  has 
made  140,000  poultrymcn  prefer  SIEB’S 
OVERSIZE  CHICKS.  We  HAVE  ONE  GRADE  ONLY, 
THE  BEST  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 

AVOID  DELAY-ORDER  NOW 


PRICES  PREPAID  100  500  1000 

Wh.,  Br.  Bl.  Leghorns . $6*95  $33*50  $64*50 

s.  c.  R«^,  wh..  wysods.  }  7.45  36.00  69*50 

Buff  Orpifi^ons  ) 

Whits  and  Blsck  Minorcss,  )  n  »i*a  m*  * 

Wb.  Orps.,  S.  L.  Wyands.,  [  7.95  38.50  74.50 

Ancona.  ) 

H.avy  Mixwl  for  Broilw. -  6.45  31.00  59.50 

Light  MIxmI  for  Laym .  5.95  28.50  54.50 

H.avy  and  Light  AMorM -  6.15  29.50  56.50 

Mixod  Soxad  Chicks. . . .  4.95  23.50  44.50 

Add  25c  Extra  on  Lots  of  Less  than  100 
^FYFn  Prices  per  100:  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Min- 
OI.AL.U  orcas— Pullets,  $13.95;  Males,  $2.95;  Any 
PUiplfC  Heavy  Breeds— Pullets,  $10.95;  Males,  $7.95. 
LiniuilO  90%  Accuracy  Guaranteed. 

SIEB'S  HATCHERY,  Box  112,  Lincoln,  III. 


CENTURY 

BABY  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PROFITS 


Egg  prices  are  higher  •  •  raise  20th  Cenhuy 
Chicks  and  make  money.  Thousands  know 
their  true  value.  1 2  Breeds  >  Wh.  Leghorns, 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  R.  I. 
Whites,  N.  H.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Wh.  &  Bl. 
Giants,  Buff  Orps,  Brahmas  &  Pekin  Ducks. 

DAY-OLD  SEXED  CHICKS 
Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  low  prices 
TODAY  ^ 


ZOmCENTURY  HATCHER' 


BoxR 


BIG  CHICKS  TEl^^D  SELECTED 


White  &  Black  Giant.s,  Bt.  Brahma.s,  Wh.  Langshanpts, 
Silver  &  Wh.  Wyandot.  Wh.  &  Buff  and  Bar.  Rocks, 
Buff  Orps.  New  Hampshires  &  11.  I.  Red.s,  Golden  Buff 
Minorca.  Any  breed  $2.75-25,  $5.00-50,  $9.50-100. 

Mixed  (above  breeds)  $2.25-25,  $4.00-50,  $7.50-100. 

Dark  Cornish  15c.  Bronze  Turkeys  40c.  Send  NO 
MONEY.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  plus  postage.  100% 
live  delivery.  Our  18th  year. 

Klines  Poultry  Plant,  MiDDhlxREEk.  pa. 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  del.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  lieghoms.$6.00  $30.00  $60.00 

Barred  &  White  Box,  B.  1.  Reds.  6.75  33.75  67.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _  7.50  37.50  75.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Hatch  Mon.  &Thurs.  Cat.  on  Special  Matings,  etc.,  FREE. 


SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCH  ERY,  Box  A,  Cocolamus.Pa. 


CHICKS  ‘=0*.%". 

Large  English  Type 

S,  C.  White  Leghorns  _ 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds _ 

New  Hampshires _ 

H.  Mix  _ _ _ 


OR 

D. 

100 

$6.50 

7.00 

7.50 

6.00 


Prompt  delivery.  Write  for  catalog. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Mid-Summer  Prices: 


Chicks  from  Big  Eng¬ 
lish  Leghorns.  Pedigrec<l 
sired  up  to  328  eggs.  Production  bred  Barred  and  White 
llocks.  Leghorn  pullets  35c  and  up  —  inspection  privi¬ 
lege.  Catalogue  explains  all. 


Fairview  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm, 

BOX  54,  ROUTE  2,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN. 


HOLLYWOOD  FOUR  WEEK  PULLETS. 

Big.  Heavy  Laying  IjCghoms.  Selected  Breed¬ 
ers.  Grade  A  Mating  $30-100.  Grade  A  A  $35- 
100.  Shipped  by  Express  in  Special  shipping 
boxes.  10%  cash,  Bal.  C.O.D. 

Meaaowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Ear.  &  W.  Rocks  $7.-100;  N.  Hampshires  $7.50;  Mix 
$6.50;  Big  W.  Leg.,$6:  W.  (Slants,  $10.  Safe  delivery  P.P. 

M.  F.  MATTERN.  R.  6,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Don't  Let  Your  Accident 

Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  yon  have  been  notified  that  your  policy  Is  to  run  out 
soon,  renew  it  right  away  with  an  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  agent  or  direct  to  N.  o.  associates,  inc. 

10  NORTH  CHERRY  ST.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


Time  Well  Spent 

Time  taken  to  read  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent — for  there  is  no 
better  way  to  keep  well  in¬ 
formed  on  new  things  on  the 
market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get 
what  you  want.  When  you 
answer  an  “ad,”  be  sure  to 
mention  the  name  of 

American 


Feeling 
Instead  of 
Ficking 

F.  E.  PERKINS 

F  YOU  have  had  any  experience  in 
cleaning  up  pin  feathers  on  a  broil¬ 
er,  you  will  appreciate  the  new  method 
of  wax  picking.  Here  are  the  steps 
in  the  process: 

1.  As  in  other  dressing  methods,  the 
first  step  is  to  stick  and  debrain  live 
birds.  The  bird  is  hung  up  by  its  feet 
and  a  small  knife  is  thrust  into  the 
bird’s  brain  through  the  cleft  in  the 
upp>er  bm.  The  arteries  in  the  neck 
are  cut,  the  bird  bleeds,  and  the  shock 
to  the  brain  releases  the  muscles  which 
hold  the  feathers  tight. 

2.  The  second  step  is  to  semi-scald 


A.  E.  Tepper  of  the  New  Hampshire 
College  of  Agriculture  debraining  a 
broiler. 


Peeling  off  the  hardened  wax  and  pin 
feathers. 


by  putting  the  bird  for  30  seconds  in 
water  at  a  temperature  of  128  de¬ 
grees  F. 

3.  The  third  step  is  to  rough-pick  the 
bird,  —  that  is,  quickly  to  remove  the 
larger  body  and  wing  feathers. 

4.  The  “roughed”  broiler  is  allowed 
to  cool  down  to  about  70  degrees  — 
that  is,  ordinary  room  temperature  — 
and  to  dry  thoroughly.  An  electric  fan 
speeds  up  the  drying.  This  drying  is 
necessary  before  the  bird  is  dij^ped  into 
hot  wax. 

5.  The  broiler  is  then  dipped  into 


Dipping  the  broiler  into  liquid  wax  at 
128°  F.  This  automatic  wax  heater  has 
been  developed  at  the  New  Hampshire 
College  of  Agriculture. 


liquid  wax  at  128  degrees  F;  the  wax 
is  allowed  to  drain  and  cool,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  more  dippings,  three  in 
all,  which  are  necessary  to  produce  a 
sufiSciently  heavy  coat  of  wax.  The 
wax  used  may  be  purchased  commerci¬ 
ally  or  it  may  be  mixed  at  home  from  a 
Canadian  formula  calling  for  60  per 
cent  by  weight  of  paraffin,  6  per  cent 
gum  de  mar,  32  per  cent  of  rosin  and  2 
per  cent  of  lard.  Shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion  on  this  page  is  an  automatic  wax 
heater  assembled  at  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  College  of  Agriculture.  The  pail 
that  contains  the  wax  is  put  in  an  elec¬ 
trically  heated  water  jacket,  which 
holds  the  wax  at  a  constant  tempera¬ 
ture. 

6.  Douse  the  waxed  bird  into  a  pail 
of  cold  water  for  two  minutes  to  hard¬ 
en  the  wax. 

7.  The  hardened  wax  is  then  peeled 
off,  taking  aU  feathers  including  pin 
feathers  with  it. 


Egg  Market  Scramblings 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 
try  it  again  next  spring.  It’s  what  we 
get  for  our  eggs  in  the  flush  season 
that  coimts  most  toward  meeting  the 
bills. 

Government  Purchases 

It  has  been  the  Federal  Government’s 
policy  for  the  last  three  years  to  buy 
up  for  distribution  to  folks  on  relief 
rolls  various  foods  which  seemed  to  be 
so  plentiful  that  they  hurt  the  market 
of  these  products.  Only  once  were 
eggs  purchased,  so  far  as  I  know,  and 
that  was  during  the  winter  of  1933-34. 
Storage  eggs  were  purchased  at  that 
time.  This  year  it  was  decided  to 
make  some  purchases  at  the  time  when 
the  surplus  developed.  As  I  write  this 
in  the  latter  part  of  May,  eggs  are  be¬ 
ing  bought  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  keep  prices 
from  dropping.  This  is  not  only  hold¬ 
ing  prices  but  has  the  much  better  re¬ 
sult  of  getting  a  lot  of  eggs  consumed 
that  would  otherwise  be  stored.  How 
long  this  will  continue  I  do  not  know. 

Summer  Quality 

I  am  writing  this  on  a  hot  Sunday 
evening  in  my  home,  feeling  about  half 
wilted  and  thinking  about  your  eggs. 

During  the  past  few  summers  the 
Nearby  poultryman  has  taken  better 
care  of  his  market  eggs  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  And  don’t  think  that  egg  buyers 
haven’t  taken  notice  of  this. 

Let’s  remember  that  we  are  handling 
a  perishable  commodity.  Heat  has  a 
big  effect  on  its  value  to  the  egg  buy¬ 
er.  If  you  haven’t  a  place  on  your 
farm  where  you  can  keep  the  tempiera- 
ture  below  60,  I’d  suggest  that  you  dig 
a  hole  in  a  bank  or  imder  a  tree  in 
which  you  can  hold  a  few  cases  of  eggs 
until  it  is  time  to  ship  them.  Remem¬ 
ber,  though,  to  spread  the  eggs  out  on 
trays  to  cool  before  you  pack  them 
into  the  case. 

Fine  eggs  are  scarce  in  the  summer 
and  fall.  To  have  fine  eggs  at  this 
time  is  a  sure  way  to  make  any  pro¬ 
ducer  a  desirable  shipper  for  any  deal¬ 
er.  In  other  words,  you  are  helping 
your  next  spring’s  market  by  shipping 
fine  eggs  this  summer. 


Eggs,  Poultry  Volume  Hit  High — For 

third  successive  year  dollar  volume  in 
eggs  and  poultry  sales,  for  the  past 
year  amoimting  to  $396,043,  has  in" 
creased  to  record  levels  at  Connecticut 
Farmers’  Cooperative  Auction  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Charter  Oak  Park,  Hart¬ 
ford,  according  to  report  for  year  end¬ 
ed  April  15,  released  by  Auction 
ter  P.  J.  Wadhams.  Other  income,  in¬ 
cluding  profit  on  supplies,  dues  a^d 
miscellaneous,  totaled  $20,541,  whi^ 
brought  total  association  income  to 
$416,584.  Clifford  B.  Knight. 

Among  the  states  in  this  country. 
New  Jersey  has  the  highest  percentage 
of  radio-equipped  homes,  87.1%;  Mis¬ 
sissippi  the  lowest,  11.4%. 


The  finished  product  and  alongside  of  it  the  wax  coating  containing  the  feathers. 
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THRIVE  AND  GROW 

Chicks  available  every  week  of  the  year.  All 
chicks  from  carefully  culled  breeders,  blood- 
tested  for  pullorum  disease  by  thorough  tube 
method.  Special  prices  to  large  users.  Our 
long-time  guarantee  of  100%  safe  arrival  still 
stands.  We  deliver  husky,  livable  chicks. 
Parcel  post  prepaid.  Write  for  prices  and  ad- 
vcmce  order  discount. 


Kerr  Ghickeries,  Inc. 

21  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

28  Years  of  Hatching  Experience  Insure  Your  Satisfaction 


yalieAf  CJxi/K  j 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED. CashorC.O.D.  100  500  1000 


Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

Barred  &  W.  Plymoutli  Rochs _  7.00  35.00  70.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  I.sland  Reds _  7.00  35.00  70.00 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  6.50  32.50  65.00 


All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  by  the  stained  an¬ 
tigen  method,  culled  for  egg  production.  100%  live  deL 
postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  FREE  cir.  giv¬ 
ing  full  description  of  hatchery  and  breeders. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


C  H  Rl  STI  LSV^u/yfampshires 

Abg-sfSPIZZERINlCTUM 


SAVE  A  MONTH 
WITH  CHRISTIE  CHICKS 

In  June,  SPIZZERINKTUM  counts 
more  than  ever  .  .  .  assures  livability, 
fast  growth  and  early  maturity.  Our 
June-Hatched  Chicks  vtlll  overtake  most 
May-Hatched  broods.  And  how  they 
will  lay!  Prompt  deliveries. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Low  Summer  Prices. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE.  Box  55,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


§TON€V  RUN 


English  Leg'horns 


Write  for  Special  Offer  shown  on  latest  Price  List. 
Large  White  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

L’tility  Matings  _ $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

(JRADE  AA  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Hi-Quality  Barred  Rocks  _  7.00  35.00  70.00 

.Ml  FREE  range  2it3  year  old  breeders  BLOOD  TESTED. 
9  years  flock  improvement.  Can  ship  at  once.  100% 
live  del.  P.P.  STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY, 

H.  M.  Leister,  Owner  &  Mgr.,  Box  B,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs 
(Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen  Method. ) 
Extra  duality  chicks  for  June  delivery  at  $7.00  per  100. 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  catalog.  Chicks  100% 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  10%  bonks  .order. 


Robert  L.CUuier. 


Box  P, 


RIO  CHERRY  HILL 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  Cash  or  C.O.D.  $6.50  per  100:  $65.00-1000. 
Blood  Tested  for  B.W.D.  Foundation  Bred  on  our 
Farm.  Parcel  I’o.st  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  circular  and  prices  on  Brown  Leghorns. 
Barred  Rocks  and  New  Hampsliires.  and  Started  Chieka 
CHERRY  hill  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


MAPLE  LAWN  LARGE  CHICKS 

BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Extra  Quality! 


hatches  every  MONDAY  AND  THURSDAY. 

WHITE  I,EGHORNS  _ _ _ $0.50 

S.  C.  REDS.  BARRED  ROCKS  &  W.  ROCKS  . . -  7.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  - - - 

MIXED  CHICKS  _ _ — . —  6-00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  Write  for  Special  Cash  prices. 

]VIA.F»I_,E  LA-WrSJ  POULTRY  FA.R1VI 

R.  T.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


100 

500 

1000 

$6.50 

$32.50 

$65.00 

7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

8.00 

40.00 

80.00 

6.00 

30.00 

60.00 

DOWN  GO  PRICES 

WOLF  ‘‘Farmers’  Friend”  CHICKS 

Reduced  Prices  for  Balance  of  Season 


Don’t  wait,  write  WOLF  today  for  reduced  P^ces  on  WOLF 
"Farmers’  Friend’’  Chicks.  You  can  save  money  by  ordmng  from 
WOLF  No  more  reductions  for  balance  of  season.  Thousands 
are  making  money  with  WOLF  "Farmers’  Friend  ’  Chicks  because 
they  are  bred  for  egg  production  and  are  from 

A. P.A.  inspection.  11  Popular  br^s.  all  bloodtMted  for 

B. W.D.  Send  for  Free  Catalog  in  colors,  tegether  with 
our  r^uced  prices  and  facts  about  WOLF  Farmers 
Friend”  Chicks.  Write  today! 


Get  WOLF'S 
low  Prices 
Before  You 
Buy  CHICKS 


ORDER 
NOW 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Gibsonburg,  Ohio,  Box  6 


LIVE 
CH  ICKS 


Hatche-i  entirely  in  Electric 
for  New  1936  Offer  shown  on 
Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Legh' 
Barred  or  White  Rocks.  R.  I. 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _ 

Heavy  Mixed  _ 

C.  P.  LEISTER 


Incubators. 
Latest  Free 


Reds 


Write 

Catalog. 


100 

500 

1000 

.$6.50 

$32.50 

$65.00 

.  7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

.  8.00 

40.00 

80.00 

6.00 

30.00 

60.00 

c 


All  Breeders  Blood-Test 
ed  for  B.W’.D.  by  stained 
antigen  method.  100% 
delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D 
Order  direct  from  this 
ad  if  you  so  desire. 
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—  Box  A.  —  McAlisterville,  Pa* 


Keystone  Vitality  Chicks.  BloodTested  Stock. 


I 

BIG  CHICKS  FROM  BIG  EGGS.  14  DAY  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEE.  BIG  OPEN  RANGE 
FOR  OUR  BREEDING  FLOCKS.  INSURES  EXTRA  VIM,  VIGOR  AND  VITALITY  IN 
OUR  CHICKS.  ALL  FLOCKS  CAREFULLY  CULLED  AND  BLOODTESTED  FOR  B.W.D. 
HATCHES  WEEKLY — 100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED  PREPAID.  ESTABLISHED 
IN  1910.  $1.00  PER  100  WILL  BOOK  YOUR  ORDER!  ORDER  TODAY.  BOOKLET  FREE. 

25  YEARS  EXPERIENCE. 

Special  Prices;  100  500  1000  Special  Prices:  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  _ $8.00  $37.50  $70.00  New  Hamp.  Reds,  S.  C.  Black  Min., 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  _  8.00  37.50  70.00  BIk.  Giants,  Wh.  Wyan.,  Wh.  Rocks_$l0.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Barred  Rocks  _  9.00  42.50  80.00  Heavy  Breeds  Mixed  _  8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  _  9.00  42.50  80.00  Light  Breeds  Mixed  - - —  7.00  32.50  60.00 

THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,Box  28,Rich6eld,  Pa. 

STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD  -  TESTED  CHICKS 


(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  te-st  for  BWD).  Electric  hatched. 
.Time  1-8-15-22-29.  Quality,  Satisfaction  Cuaranteed  Per —  50  100 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each). .$4. 00  $7.50 

BARRED  PLYMOUNTH  ROCKS,  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS -  4.25  8.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES - - -  4.50  8.50 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  -  5.00  9.50 


100%  prepaid  live  .delivery  guaranteed. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS. 


10%  books 

BOX  A, 


order.  Can  ship  C.O.D. 


500 

$36.00 

38.00 

41.00 

46.00 

Catalog 


1000 

$70.00 

75.00 

80.00 

90.00 

free. 


SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Hot  days  are  coming ;  the  chicks  must  have  pep  and 
endurance  if  they  are  to  thrive.  We  guarantee  that 
98  out  of  every  100  chicks  purchased  will  be  alive 
at  the  age  of  four  weeks.  Losses  in  excess  of  2% 
will  be  replaced  free  or  purchase  price  refunded. 
Prices  Sharply  Reduced 

on  all  our 'Matings.  You  can  afford  to  buy  the 
best  —  NOW. 

44,000  Pullorum  Tested  Breeders 
Largest  officially  tested  flock  in  the  U.  S.  found 
100%  free  from  reactors. 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock-Red  £ross  Chicks. 
REDBIRD  FARM.  Route  1 1,  WRENTH  AM,  MASS. 


OtSH'S 


Order  Now— FREE  CIRCULAR.  25  50  100  1000 

Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorns _ $2.25  $4.00  $7.50  $70.00 

Buff  or  Bl.  Leghorns,  Anconas  2.25  4.25  8.00  75.00 

Bar.  Wh.  or  Buff  Rocks _  2.50  4.50  8.50  '  80.00 

Wh.  Wyand,  B.  I.  &  N.  H.  Beris  2.50  4.50  8.50  80.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Grade  A,  Guar.  Liv.  2.75  5.50  10.50  100.00 

Heavy  Assorted  _  2.25  4.00  7.50  70.00 

Light  Assorted  _  1.90  3.50  7.00  70.00 

Carefully  Culled  Blood-Tested  Chicks.  Full  Bred  select¬ 
ed  Breeders.  Excellent  Quality.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 

Box  A,  PORT  TREVORTON,  PA. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 


WILL  SHIP 
C.  0.  D. 

All  Free  Range  Stock.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
Tested.  I00®/o  live  del.  postpaid.  Write  for 
circular  giving  full  details  of  our  flocks 
and  how  to  raise  Chicks. 

LARGE  TYPE  lOO  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  . . .$6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Barred  Rocks  _  7.00  35.00  70. 

Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds  .  7.00  35.00  70. 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _  8.00  40.00  80. 

Mix  $6. — 100.  $1  per  100  books  order  in  advance. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MAKS  'SSinil 


THirK^S  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS.  CERTIFIED 
Barred  Rocks  and  New  Hampshires. 
Superior  Quality  with  vigor,  livability,  fast  growth, 
extra  good  production  of  large  eggs  bred  into  them. 


RED-ROCK 

CROSS-BREDS 


PULLETS  AND  COCKERELS. 

Wonderful  for  Layers  or  for 
barred  broilers  or  roasters. 
Get  Our  Folder  and  Prices  Now. 


WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  A,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

AH  Breeders  tested  for  B.W.D.  Stained  antigen  method. 


H.A.NSON  Foundation  100  500  1009 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns _ $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Everpay  Str.  Brown  Leghorns _  6.50  32.50  65. 

Barred  Rocks  _  7.00  35.00  70. 

R.  1.  &  New  Hampshire  Reds  _  7.50  37.50  75. 

White  Wyandottes  &  Ruff  Orps -  7.50  37.50  75. 

Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed  -  6.50  32.50  65. 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery  guar.  Cir.  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
Box  A,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


CHICK  PRICES  REDUCED 


FOR  EARLY  SUMMER  AND 

Breed _ 25  50  100  500  1000 

White' Leghorns  _  $2.00  $3.75  $6.90  $34.00  $67.00 

Barred  Rocks  _ \ 

White  Rocks  _ } 

Partridge  Rocks _ >  2.00  4.00  7.50  36.00  70.00 

S.  C.  Reds _ _  \ 

White  Wyandottes _ /  _ 


HARVEST  HATCHED  CHICKS 

_ ^reed _ 25  50  lOO  500  1000 

N.  H.  Reds _ » 

Col.  Wyandottes  ...  {  $2.25  $4.50  $8.50  $40.00 

Buff  Orpingtons _ ) 

Assorted  Heavy  _ 1.75  3.25  6.50  32.50  $65.00 

Asst.  Heavy  &  Light _ 1.60  3.15  6.30  31.50  63.00 


ALL  B.W.D.  TESTED  FLOCKS.  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

LANTZ  HATCHERY  BOX  73  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


EGG  PROFITS 

.  .  .  with  FAIR- 
PORT  Chicks.  9 
Prolitable  Breeds. 

Bred  for  Large  Size 
and  Egg  Production. 

FREE  Feed  with 
Chicks.  Low  Sum¬ 
mer  Prices.  Write 
Box  44  for  FREE 
CATAIX)G. 


FAIRPORT  HATCHERYt"™"*""* 


FAIRPORT.N.Y, 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FOUNDATION 

Heavy  Type  S.  C.  W.  J..eghoms  _ $6.00  per  100 

Barred  P,  Rocks  &  White  Rocks _ $6.50  per  100 

Heavy  A.ssorted  Breeds  _ $6.00  per  lOO 

-All  Itreeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.W.D.  Free  Cir. 

100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
green  forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BOS  QUALITY  PULLETS  — 6.  8,  10,  12,  14,  and 
16  wks.  ready  for  shipment.  Hanson  Pedigree 
and  R.O.P.  Mated  Special  Eng.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Browns,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks.  Also 
yearling  hens.  Bloodtested.  Healthy,  well  de¬ 
veloped  stock.  C.O.D.  Catalogue  free. 

EOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


TURKEYS  and  DUCKLINGS 


LOOK!  SoN^Tw.... 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Will  weigh  6  lbs.  in  8  weeks.  Also  Indian  Runners. 
GROW  MONEY  with  Baby  Turkey  Poults.  4  varieties, 
priced  right.  Thousands  weekly.  Catalog  Free. 

WABOB  HATCHERIES,  gai.Ii“r”ohio. 

Dllrlclinac  •  High  producing  runners.  $7  per  50. 
uA»Mlllga  .  Harry  Burnham.  North  (jollins,  N.  Y. 

mammoth  bronze  hardy  BABY  TURKEYS. 

Large  hatch  weekly.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival, 
■rf^tiptive  price  list  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM,  Seliersville,  Pennsylvania. 


you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Electric  Hatched:  ,nnn 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns - $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Barred  A  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds -  7.00  35.00  70. 

Red-Rocks  Cross.  N.H. Reds,  Wh.&  15!. Min.  8.90  40.00  80. 
A.ssorted  $6.50-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD 
Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled,  under 
my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  &  Thursday 
of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.P.  Cash  or  COD. 
Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our  Breeds. 
Fann  and  Hatchery.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

c. 

o. 

D. 

Prices  on 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  _ _ 

.$1.75 

$3.00 

$5.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  _ 

.  2.05 

3.60 

6.20 

New  Hampshire  Reds  - 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

Mixed  Chlck.s  - -  - - 

.  1.70 

2.90 

4.80 

LOCK  HAVEN  CHICKERIES, 

Box  no,  LOCK  HAVEN,  PA. 


SPRUNG ER’S  SEXED  CHICKS 

•  Buy  with  confidence  from  America’s  leading  sexer. 
Sexed  Chicks  from  my  own  Special  W’hlte  Leghorns. 
Ducklings  and  Poults.  Leghorn  Cockerel.s — 3c.  Write 

ELAM  SPRUNGER,  Box  40,  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds _ $7.25 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes..  7.25 

AA  Grade  White  Leghorns  -  7.75 

Utility  Grade  White  Leghorns  _  6.50 

Heavy  Mixed  -  6.50 


Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


aUALITY  CHICKS 


May  &  June  Prices,  Cash  or  COD.  100  500  1000 

Large  English  S.  (j.  W.  Leghorns - $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Bar,  &  W.  Rox-R.  1.  Reds  &  W.  Wyand  7.00  35.00  70. 

N.  Hampshires,  Reds  &  W.  Minorcas _  8.00  40.00  80. 

H.  Mix  $6.50.  Hatches  every  MON.  &THURS.  All  Breeders 
on  free  range.  Blood-Te.sted  by  Antigen  method,  care¬ 
fully  culled  under  my  personal  supervision.  Elec.  Hatch¬ 
ed.  100%  live  arrival  PP.  Order  now.  Catalog  IfBEEL 
THE  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Late  Hatched  Chick  PRICES  MUCH  LOWER  — 

Easier  to  raise  —  Less  Expense  —  Less  Losses.  Mature 
)Karly  for  holiday  meat  or  winter  eggs.  Pearson’s  Chicks 
noted  for  hardy  vigor,  all  from  26-30  oz.  eggs  —  backed 
by  11  generations  2  to  6  yr.  old  breeders  of  high 
livability.  Write  today  for  low  prices. 

PEARSON’S  NES-to-U,  Box  B,  KEENE,  N.  H. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  100  500  lOOO 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . . .$6.50  $32.50  $65. 

S.  C.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  7.00  35.00  70. 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds  _  8.00  40.00  80. 

Assorted  $6.50.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.W.D.  Write 
for  Free  cir.  giving  full  details  of  our  breeders.  100%  live 
del.  P.P.  CashorC.O.D.  SH  I  RK’S  POU  LTRY  FARM  & 
HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


Healthy  —  Vigorous — No  B.W.D.  Fully  Guaranteed. 
BIG  TYPE  Trapnested  White  Leghorns — ^  Frostproof 
Brown  Leghorns  —  Giant  Black  Minorcas — Partridge, 
White  Barred  Rocks  —  Columbian  &  White  Wyandotte* 
—  Reds  &  N.  H.  Reds  —  Sexed  chicks  —  Free  Catalog. 
CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  40,  WALLKILL.  N.Y. 


100  1,000 
$6.50  $65. 
7.00  70. 


BIG  ENGLISH  TYPE 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds _ 

New  Hampshire  Reds  8.00  80. 

Mixed  Chicks  _  6.50  60. 

Breeders  Bloodtested.  100%  live  arrival 

_ ^CHIX  postpaid.  FREE  Circular. 

JOHN  SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
R.  D.  8,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


.COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  te.st.  Write  for 
new  catalog  and  our  14  day  guar.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns _ $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  S.  C.  Reds__7.00  35.00  70. 
N.  H..Reds.  Buff  Rocks,  Bik.  Minorcas.  8.00  40.00  80. 

^issorted  Chicks  _  6.00  30.00  60. 

100%  live  delivery  guar.  Post  paid.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


MEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Day  old  or  Started  Chicks,  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  growing  pullets — New  Hampshira 
State  Accredited  flock.  All  breeders  100%  State 
'tested  BWD  free,  no  reactors.  Money  back  satisfac- 
'tion  guarantee.  Free  Catalog.  Write  MELVIN  MOUL. 
BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  Exeter,  New  Hampehlra 
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UMMER  THINGS 
'must  be  cool,  not  only 
in  appearance  but  in  feel¬ 
ing.  If  a  dress  looks  crisp 
as  well,  that’s  an  extra 
point  in  its  favor,  for  a 
clinging  garment  makes  one 
feel  hot  just  to  look  at  it. 
However,  crisp  things  are 
apt  to  wrinkle  easily  and 
one  does  not  want  that;  so 
in  order  to  get  that  cool 
look  we  may  have  to  resort  to  cool  colors  in 
materials  which  do  not  get  a  mass  of  wrinkles 
when  sat  upon.  “Easy  to  wear,  easy  to  look  at, 
and  easy  to  care  for”  is  a  good  motto  for  sum¬ 
mer  clothes,  for  all  sizes  and  ages. 

Linen  and  cotton  fibers  are  the  cool  fibers. 
Whether  they  are  woven  into  a  smooth  close 
fabric,  or  fabric  with  air  spaced  for  ventilation, 
tells  whether  the  garment  will  be  comfortably 
cool.  Artificial  silks  have  a  way  of  conducting 
heat  away  from  the  body  and  so  seem  cool.  They 
also  have  the  advantage  of  not 
wrinkling  badly,  and  therefore  are 
good  for  dresses  which  have  to  be 
packed  up  for  week-end  trips.  These 
silks  come  in  marvelous  colors  and 
interesting  designs,  but  require  very 
special  care  in  cleaning  or  washing. 

Roilproof  and  sanforized-shrunk 
cottons  and  linens  are  hard  to  beat 
for  summer  wear.  Some  organdies 
are  “permanently”  finished  which 
makes  them  wrinkle  less  easily,  be¬ 
sides  holding  their  color  better  than 
ordinary  materials.  Tub  silks  have 
many  arguments  in  their  favor.  Silk 
naturally  resists  soil,  washes,  dries 
and  presses  easily,  folds  compactly, 
and  the  crepey  kinds  are  not  bad 
about  showing  wrinkles.  Further¬ 
more,  luscious  cool  effects  are  ob¬ 
tainable  in  the  pure  dye  silks,  which 
have  been  so  reduced  in  price  that 
they  are  not  the  luxury  they  once 
were. 


evening  and  afternoon  affairs. 

One  of  the  many  ways  of  using  net  is 
to  have  a  net  coat  over  a  print  dress.  The 
print  dress  may  be  sleeveless  or  not. 

Organdies,  both  patterned  and  plain,  are 
just  as  good  as  they  ever  were. 

It  is  in  sports’  materials  that  designers 
have  tried  out  all  kinds  of  ideas,  some  of 
them  bordering  on  the  fantastic.  Beach 
costumes  are  sometimes  made  of  cotton 
with  a  printed  design  which  is  a  copy  of 
magazine  covers.  Boats,  birds,  towers  of 
buildings,  patterns  of  landscape — these  are 
other  strange  and  unusual  ideas  now  stamp¬ 
ed  upon  cloth. 

Polka  dots  of  all  sizes,  shapes  and  colors 
are  extremely  fashionable.  The  flower  de¬ 
signs  seem  to  favor  the  tulip  and  the  jon¬ 
quil,  besides  having  many  other  kinds  mix- 


in  summer  colors,  blue  and  violet  shades  pre¬ 
dominate.  Even  nighties,  instead  of  being  the 
standard  flesh  or  peach  color,  are  now  delicately 
blue  or  lavender. 


ed  together.  Unusual  materials  are  being  used 
for  these  floral  patterns,  longcloth,  sheeting  and 
batiste  being  some  of  them.  Indian  printed  cot¬ 
tons,  some  of  them  being  handblocked  in  India, 
offer  their  bit  of  variety  to  this  gay  and 

Navy  blue,  blue  and  white,  lilac,  iris,  violet,  colorful  collection.  Crash,  pique  in  vary- 
powder,  forget-me-not  and  aqua-marine  are  some  “ig  widths  of  wale,  and  nubby  linens 
of  the  blue  shades  now  going  strong  in  sales.  '  other  fashionable  materials. 

Citron,  sun  yellow,  daffodil,  sulphur  yellow,  sun  The  coolie  influence  is  still  predomi- 
tan  and  beige  are  popular  yellows  or  yellowish  nant,  showing  up  in  the  mandarin  collar 

tones.  Black  is  good  for  late  afternoon  or  dinner  and  characteristic  hat  pointed  in  the 
wear,  especially  a  black  dress  with  a  short  fitted 
jacket.  White  is  particularly  good  for  formal 
evening  wear. 

The  beetroot  shades  which  appeared  late 
last  summer  are  still  high  in  favor.  Other 
reddish  shades  called  wine  colors  are 
equally  good,  such  as  May  wine,  Dubon¬ 
net,  Burgundy,  and  claret. 

The  misty  or  smoky  tints  and  effects 
are  quite  the  thing  in  all  colors.  These  ef¬ 
fects  are  very  flattering  to  women  past 
the  first  bloom  of  youth  because  they 
soften  lines  and  colors  in  a  very  becoming 
way.  Even  if  a  black  dress  is  used,  a  frilly 
jabot  or  collar  has  the  same  effect  of 
creating  a  softened  mist  about  the  throat. 

Lace  and  net  are  other  “kind”  materials 
because  they,  too,  give  this  illusion  of  soft¬ 
ening  lines.  A  very  fine  looking  lace  cos¬ 
tume,  called  a  “platform”  dress,  is  lace 
with  a  chenille  thread  woven  into  it.  A 
sleeveless  dress  of  this  material  with  a 
short  jacket  to  match  would  take  a  wo¬ 
man  to  almost  any  convention  she  is  called 
upon  to  attend,  because  it  answers  for 


in 

center  of  the  crown.  A  most  useful  and 
popular  coat  is  one  of  hip  length  with 
swagger  back  and  mandarin  collar.  If 
made  of  waffle-weave  cotton, 
brightly  figured  pique,  linen  or 
silk,  this  coat  would  go  for  al¬ 
most  any  occasion. 

Another  popular  vogue  in 
coats  is  the  twin  print  idea; 
the  dress  is  in  sheer  or  triple 
sheer  while  the  coat  may  be 
of  heavier  silk  but  in  exactly 
the  same  printed  design  as  the 
dress. 

Shoulders  are  still  wide,  hav¬ 
ing  shirred  drop  shoulders, 
sleeves  with  tucks  or  shirring 


er  and  occasionally  cut  very  circular,  are  much 
worn. 

Hat  brims  grow  wider  as  the  summer  season 
progresses. 

Shoes  are  often  toeless  sandals  with  flat  or 
medium  heels. 

Sport  outfits  take  the  center  of  the  summer 
stage  for  that  is  the  time  of  the 
year  when  everybody  lives  out¬ 
doors  or  wishes  that  she  could. 

During  recent  seasons  we  have 
become  accustomed  to  shorts, 
slacks,  and  one-piece  playsuits  in 
varying  degrees  of  scantiness. 

This  year  the  culotte,  or  divided 
skirt,  seems  to  have  jumped 
ahead  of  everything  else  in  pop¬ 
ularity,  perhaps  because  it  is 
new.  It  answers  particularly  for 
the  renewed  interest  in  bicycling; 
also  for  tennis,  beach,  and  ordi¬ 
nary  lounging  wear. 

Yet  there  are  plenty  who  still 
favor  the  one-piece  play- 
suit  of  shorts  and  bodice 
with  halter  neck  and 
matching  skirt  which 
may  be  used  or  not. 

Gingham,  seersucker  or 
chintz  would  interpret 
nicely  the  gay  sports  idea  of  these  cos¬ 
tumes. 

Pattern  Sizes  and  Requirements 

Coolie  coat  pattern  No.  3008  was  de¬ 
signed  in  the  original  as  a  plain  wheat 
colored  light  weight  wool  to  complement 
a  plain  or  printed  dress.  Pattern  sizes  are 
14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38  and  40  inches 
bust.  Size  36  requires  2^4  yards  of  39- 
inch  material  with  2  yards  of  39-inch 
lining. 

Girl’s  Dress  pattern  No.  2961  may  be 
worn  delightfully  cool  and  sleeveless  or 
with  the  cape.  Pattern  comes  in  sizes  8, 
10,  12,  14  and  16  years.  Size  12  requires 


to 


2%  yards  of  39-inch  material. 

French  Slip  and  Pantie  pattern  set  No.  2916 
provides  ideal  undies  for  summer  wear.  Sizes 
are  ii,  13,  15  and  17  years.  Size  15  requires  2^ 
yards  of  35-inch  material  for  full-length  slip; 
moving  downward  slightly.  Buttons  as-  with  1]/^  yards  of  35-inch  material  for  panties, 
sume  all  sorts  of  interesting  shapes  and  Shirt  type  Dress  pattern  No.  2914  is  delight- 
colors.  ful  for  summer  parties,  in  organdie  or  swiss,  and 

Tunics,  three-quarters  length  or  long-  self-pleated  frills  {Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


make  them  stand  out  from  the  should¬ 
ers  and  other  devices  to  give  this  broad 
effect.  Waist  and  hips  are  small  and 
trim.  Incidentally,  the  waistline  is 
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Something 
New — 

Yarn  Flowers 

Yarn  flowers  are  very  ne-w  and 
very  smart.  When  bought  ready¬ 
made  in  the  stores  they  bring  a  neat 
little  sum,  but  a  kit  of  materials  and 
instructions  for  making  them  cost 
only  25c. 

Posies  No.  B.211  may  be  had  in 
white;  yellow,  rust,  brick;  violet;  blue 
and  yellow;  red,  yellow,  blue,  white; 
blue,  chartreuse,  white;  red  and  gray; 
shades  of  red. 

Forget-me-nots  No.  B212  may  be  had 
in  yellow  &  rust;  violet;  shades  of  red; 
white;  blue,  chartreuse,  white;  blue, 
red,  yellow,  white. 

Sweet  Peas  No.  B213  may  be  had  in 


Aunt  Janefs  Favorite  Recipe 

Everybody  knows  how  to  cook  asparagus  tied  loosely  together  in 
j  bunches  and  standing  upright  in  a  deep  saucepan,  with  water  about  half 
j  or  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the  stems.  In  this  way  the  tips  only  steam 
i  and  do  not  break  off  so  easily  as  when  cooked  lying  flat.  Serve  dressed 
j  with  melted  butter,  and  on  toast  if  desired. 

I  Sometimes  there  is  left-over  asparagus  and  here  is  a  d^cious  way 
I  to  use  it: 

ESCALLOPED  ASPARAGUS 

2  cups  thin  white  sauce  2  eggs 

4  cups  cooked  asparagus  cut  in  pieces  1  cup  buttered  crumbs 

Beat  eggs  well.  Pour  hot  white  sauce  slowly  over  eggs.  Add  aspara- 
grus,  put  into  buttered  baking  dish,  cover  with  crumbs,  and  bake  in  mod¬ 
erate  oven  20  minutes  or  until  crumbs  are  brown. 

A  thin  white  sauce  is  made  by  blending  1  tablespoon  fat  with  1  table- 
j  spoon  flour  and  adding  to  1  cup  hot  milk.  Keep  hot  in  top  of  double 
boiler  for  15  minutes,  then  beat  briskly  with  egg  beater  until  smooth. 


skipper  blue,  white,  chartreuse;  skip¬ 
per  blue,  red,  yellow,  white;  white; 
navy  and  white;  violet;  grey  and  brick; 
brown,  yellow,  brick;  burgundy  and 
linen  blue. 

ORDER  from:  Embroidery  Dept., 
Anf,erican  Agriculturist,  10  North  Cher¬ 
ry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


Cool  Clothes  for  Summer 

{Continued  from  opposite  page) 
for  its  trim.  Pattern  sizes  are  11,  13, 
15  and  17  years.  Size  15  requires  4% 
yards  of  39-inch  material. 

Brother  and  Sister  pattern  outfit  No. 
2984  make  it  possible  to  dress  the  lit¬ 
tle  folks  alike.  These  delightful  de¬ 
signs  come  in  pattern  sizes  4,  6  and  8 
years.  Size  4  requires  IV2  yards  of  35- 
inch  material  with  %  yard  of  35-inch 
contrasting  for  girl’s  dress;  boy’s  suit 
requires  1%  yards  of  35-inch  material 
with  %  yard  of  35-inch  contrasting. 
Pattern  includes  both  models  in  the 
same  size.  If  different  sizes  are  want¬ 
ed,  two  patterns  will  have  to  be  ordered 
and  will  cost  15  cents  extra. 

Dress  pattern  No.  2702  is  extremely 
simple  to  make,  yet  full  of  style.  Pat¬ 
tern  sizes  are  14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38 
and  40  inches  bust.  Size  16  requires 
3%  yards  of  35-inch  material. 

Sports  Ensemble  pattern  No.  2936 
provides  the  comfortable  shirt  and 
shorts,  besides  having  a  skirt  which 
can  be  used  or  not  as  desired.  Pattern 
is  available  in  sizes  12,  14,  16,  18  and 
20  years.  Size  16  requires  4%  yards 
of  39-inch  material  for  entire  outfit. 

Beach  Outfit  pattern  No.  3007  is  de¬ 


signed  especially  for  sun  tanning.  Pat¬ 
tern  sizes  are  12,  14,  16,  18  and  20 
years.  Size  16  requires  IM  yards  of 
39-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  35- 
inch  contrasting. 

Culotte  Ensemble  pattern  No.  2934 
has  a  halter  back  shirt,  bolero  jacket 
and  culotte  with  pleats  at  front  and 
back.  Sizes  are  12,  14,  16,  18  and  20 
years.  Size  16  requires  3%  yards  of 
39-inch  material  for  culotte  and  jacket 
with  %  yard  of  39-inch  material  for 
separate  halter. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address 
and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps.  Ad¬ 
dress  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  St.  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  12  cents  more  if 
you  want  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our 
new  Summer  Catalog. 


Relief  from  Relief 

{Continued  from  Page  2) 

New  Jersey  legislative  members  and 
municipal  officials  admit  that  the 
savings  have  been  startling.  While 
they  are  wise  enough  to  recognize  that 
the  six  weeks’  experience  cannot  be 
taken  as  a  permanent  solution,  they  do 
claim  that  what  they  have  learned  dur¬ 
ing  this  short  period  shows  possibilities 
that  a  few  months  ago  were  hardly 
considered  possible.  While  happy  over 
what  has  been  accomplished,  they  re¬ 
cognize  the  responsibilities  that  may 
arise  next  winter.  At  any  rate  New 
Jersey  is  hewing  a  path  that  might 
well  be  followed  by  adjoining  States, 
still  tight  in  the  clutches  of  the  same 
remote  control  relief  system  that  New 
Jersey  has  kicked  out  of  the  window. 


Lovely  “Medality” 

SILVERWARE 


COMPLETE  SETS 

of  This  Beautiful  Silverware  Are 
Yours  Free  By  Saving  and  Re¬ 
deeming  Couponff  Packed  in 
Sacks  of  *  .  ,  . 


GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR 

TQtcbenrtestd 


ceftefuiMtus.  ihc. 


Coupons  of  Larger  Value  in  Larger  Sacks 

Build  your  set  more  quickly  by  buying  larger  sacks!  For  instance,  in 
the  48  lb.  sacks,  coupons  are  ten  times  as  valuable  as  those  in  the 
smallest  sacks.  Each  coupon  tells  exactly  how  to  build  your  set. 


Start  Building  Your  Set  of  Silverware  Now!  Ask  for  Gold 
Medal  “Kitchen-tested”  Flour  today  at  Your  Grocer’s 

When  you  want  delicious  cake  or  pastry,  or  any  kind  of  bread,  remember  the 
easiest  way  is  to  order  it,  baker-madel  Bakers  today,  with  professional  skill, 
transform  wheat,  our  outstanding  energy  food,  into  delicious,  nutritUHIs  foods  for 
your  table.  Abundant  energy  is  essential  to  vitality. 


Now  you  can  quickly  build  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  beautiful  silverware, 
free\  Not  “premium”  silverware, 
but  gMo/tfy  silverware  in  the  exqui¬ 
site  Medality  pattern.  Made  by 
world  famous  silversmithsand  fully 
guaranteed  by  them  to  give  satis¬ 
factory  service.  (Staple  pieces  re¬ 
inforced  with  an  extra  heavy  plat¬ 
ing  of  pure  silver  on  parts  that  re¬ 
ceive  most  wear.)  This  quality 
tableware  is  sold  by  leading  jewelers 
and  department  stores,  and  used 
by  smart  hostesses  from  coast  to 
coast!  Most  of  the  flat  ware  pieces 
have  an  established  retail  selling 
price  of  58.00  a  dozen.  To  get  your 
set,  free,  just  save  and  redeem  the 
silverware  coupons  in  sacks  of 
Gold  Medal  “Kitchen-tested" 
Flour.  A  coupon  in  every  size  sack. 


Accepted  for  quality,  and  truthfulness  of  adver¬ 
tised  claims,  by  Committee  on  Foods  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association. 


To  Introduce’Surest,  Simplest, 
Easiest  Way  to  Baking  Success 


This  amazing  gift  offer  is  made  to  in¬ 
troduce  to  you  the  new  “  Kitchen- 
tested"  way  to  baking  success:  with 
Gold  Medal  “  Kitchen-tested"  Flour 
and  the  recipes  in  the  sacks.  The  new 
type  flour  that  has  done  away  with 
the  chief  cause  of  baking  failures: 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  flour  used. 
"Kitchen-tested"  for  uniformity ..  .by 
bakings  in  an  oven  similar  to  yours, 
under  the  direction  of  Betty  Crocker. 
Free,  in  every  sack,  fascinating  recipe 
folder,  “New  Editions  of  Old  Favor¬ 
ites  Men  Also" Kitchen-tested" 

by  Betty  Crocker.  You  can  save 
money  by  changing. to  Gold  Medal 
" Kitchen-tested"  ¥\o\ic  and  the  recipe* 
in  the  sacks.  Uniform  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  every  time  you  bake !  Flour 
represents  one  of  the  smallest  costs 
of  almost  any  baking,  yet  on  the 
flour  depends  largely  its  success.  So, 
you  may  actually  save  money  when 
you  switch  to  the  best  .  .  .  (j<x,d 
Medal  “Kitchen- tested”  Flour. 


GOLD  MEDAL 

'Kitchen-tested'  FLOUR 
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F  OR  over  twenty-five 
ye2urs,  Karo  Syrup  has 
been  the  “Favorite 
Table  Syrup  of  Am¬ 
erica”  —  used  by  mil¬ 
lions  of  housewives  as 
a  spread  on  pancakes, 
waffles,  hot  biscuits, 
etc.,  as  well  as  a  sweet¬ 
ener  in  cakes,  pies  amd 
desserts.  Always  de¬ 
licious,  wholesome  and 
nutritious,  Karo  has 
steadily  maintained  its 
position  as  a  household 
necessity. 

P.  S.  Ask  your  doc¬ 
tor  about  Karo  for  the 
feeding  of  infants  and 
growing  children. 


Made  By 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 
17  Battery  Place,  N.  Y.  City. 


"tested  CookielR.ecipes 


Readers  have  asked  US  for  cookie 
recipes  and  no  wonder!  There’s 
nothing  which  comes  out  of  the  kitchen 
which  answers  so  many  purposes  as  a 
good  cookie. 

For  the  children’s  lunch  boxes,  for 
afternoon  tea,  for  party  refreshments, 
the  cookie  may  appear  as  a  good  sturdy 
standby  or  as  the  daintiest  frill  about 
the  meal. 

The  one  warning  to  a  new  cook  is 
■‘Do  not  be  heavy-handed  with  the 
flour  if  you  want  a  crisp  cookie.”  We 
might  also  say  that  the  crispest 
cookies  do  not  have  any  milk  whatever 
as  milk  tends  to  make  the  dough  soft. 
‘‘Handle  the  cookie  dough  as  cold  as 
possible”  is  another  helpful  hint,  be¬ 
cause  less  flour  is  required.  In  fact,' 
most  cookie  doughs  are  improved  by 
chilling  thoroughly  before  rolling  or 
cutting.  But  here  is  a  collection  of 
good  recipes  from  which  you  can  make 
'/our  own  choice  for  your  o'wn  particu¬ 
lar  purpose. 


chopped  nuts  of  any  kind  or  grapenuts. 

To  make  sour  cream  cookies,  instead 
of  fat  and  milk,  use  1  cup  of  thick 
sour  cream  and  Vz  teaspoon  soda. 

Holland  Lace  Cookies 

I  cup  molasses  I  teaspoon  baking  powder 

I  cup  of  sugar  (4  teaspoon  soda 

I  cup  of  butter  teaspoon  salt 

A  little  more  than  2  cups  'A  teaspoon  vinegar 
flour 

Slowly  heat  together  the  molasses, 
sugar,  salt,  vinegar  and  butter.  Allow 
the  mixture  to  boil  one  minute.  Then 
remove  the  pan  from  the  fire.  Add 
the  fiour,  sifted  with  the  soda  and  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  and  stir  it  well.  Set  the 
vessel  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  and  stir 
until  the  mixture  thickens.  Drop  3 
teaspoons  of  the  batter  3  inches  apart 
for  each  cookie,  on  buttered  baking 
sheets.  Bake  the  cookies  at  350  to  400 
degrees  F.  until  they  are  brown.  Al¬ 
low  them  to  cool  a  bit,  then  remove  the 
cookies  quickly  with  a  buttered  spatula, 
and  roll  them  slightly  while  they  are 
soft. 


Norwegian  Cookies 

i  pound  butter  l'/2  pounds  flour 

I  pound  sugar  I  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar 

4  eggs  '/j  teaspoon  soda 

Cream  butter,  blend  in  sugar,  add 
beaten  eggs  and  dry  ingredients  sifted 
together.  Flavor  strongly  with  either 
almond  or  vanilla.  This  cookie  dough 
may  be  rolled,  chilled  thoroughly  and 
sliced  for  baking  in  a  quick  oven  as 
any  other  icebox  cookie,  but  it  is  more 
often  put  into  a  pastry  tube  and  squeez¬ 
ed  onto  the  cookie  sheet  in  fancy 
forms.  It  is  very  crisp  and  very  dainty. 

Soft  Rolled  Molasses  Cookies 


German  Cup  and  Saucer  Cookies 

'4  pound  sugar  '/2  pound  butter  Vanilla 

%  pound  flour  4  egg  yolks  Salt 

Cream  butter,  blend  in  sugar,  add  beat¬ 
en  egg  yolks  and  gradually  work  in 
fiour  which  has  the  salt  sifted  into  it. 
Roll  thin,  cut  into  small  round  cookies. 
Beat  the  four  egg  whites.  Add  Vz 
pound  sugar  gradually.  Add  carefully 
Yz  pound  grated  almonds  and  shape 
into  small  balls.  Place  the  balls  on  top 
of  the  round  cookies.  Bake  in  moder¬ 
ate  oven  to  a  light  golden  brown.  This 
is  a  very  fine  cookie  for  special  oc¬ 
casions. 


{large  batch) 

I  cup  shortening  I  cup  buttermilk 

1  cup  light  brown  sugar  I  teaspoon  ginger 

2  cups  molasses  I  teaspoon  cinnamon 

2  tablespoons  soda  I  quart  flour 

Cream  shortening,  blend  in  sugar. 
Dissolve  soda  in  buttermilk  and  com¬ 
bine  with  molasses.  Sift  spices  and 
fiour  together  and  add  alternately  with 
the  liquid  to  the  creamed  fat  and  sugar. 
Add  enough  more  fiour  (probably  3  1/3 
cups)  to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Let  stand 
overnight,  roll,  cut,  sprinkle  with  sugar 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Swedish  Rye  Cakes 

1%  cups  butter  2%  cups  rye  flour 

%  cup  sugar  2  teaspoons  bak- 

2%  cups  flour  ing  powder 


Peanut  Butter  Balls 

I  cup  flour  Vi  cup  brown  sugar 

'4  teaspoon  salt  I  egg 

1/2  teaspoon  soda  2  tablespoons  lemon 

1/2  teaspoon  peanut  butter  juice 

'4  cup  shortening  Grated  rind  of  I  lemon 

Sift  fiour,  salt  and  soda  together;  cream 
peanut  butter  and  shortening;  add 
sugar  gradually.  Add  imbeaten  egg, 
lemon  juice  and  grated  rind.  Beat 
well.  Stir  in  dry  ingredients;  chill 
'  dough  thoroughly.  Form  dough  into 
small  balls,  place  on  greased  baking 
sheet,  press  each  cookie  with  the  tines 
of  a  fork  to  flatten.  Press  once,  then 
turn  fork  at  right  angles  to  first  posi¬ 
tion  and  press  again;  this  makes  an 
attractive  pattern.  Bake  in  a  moder- 


Wash  butter  and  sift  together  fiour  and 
baking  powder.  Blend  sugar  into  wash¬ 
ed  butter,  then  work  in  the  dry  in¬ 
gredients.  (find  it  necessary  to  use 
hands  in  a  deep  bowl ) .  Shape  into  a 
roll,  roll  tightly  with  damp  cloth  and 
chill  thoroughly.  Slice  as  for  any  ice¬ 
box  cookie  and  bake  in  a  medium  oven. 


Pattern  Recipe  for  Rolled  Cookies 


%  cup  of  fat 

1  cup  of  sugar 

2  eggs 

'/s  cup  of  milk 


3  cups  of  flour 
2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
V2  teaspoon  salt 
I  teaspoon  vanilla 


Cream  fat,  add  sugar  and  mix  thor¬ 
oughly.  Add  beaten  eggs  and  milk 
alternately  with  fiour,  baking  powder 
and  salt  which  have  been  sifted  to- 
j  gether.  Roll  to  thickness  desired  on  a 
I  fioured  board.  Cut  into  desired  shapes 
and  bake  in  an  oven  at  from  350°  F. 
to  400°  F.  from  10  to  15  minutes. 

This  pattern  recipe  may  be  vari¬ 
ed  by  substituting,  instead  of  the 
vanilla,  Yz  teaspoon  lemon  ex¬ 
tract  and  ^4  teaspoon  nutmeg. 
.Sprinkle  granulated  sugar  over 
top  before  baking.  For  Christ¬ 
mas  or  party  affairs,  the  col¬ 
ored  sugars  (sand  sugars) 
add  an  attractive  touch. 

Another  variation  is  to  add 
Y2  cup  shredded  cocoa- 
nut  sprinkled  on  top  of 
the  dough  after  rolling 
the  first  time  and  roll 
lightly  again  before  cut¬ 
ting  out.  Or,  use  Y2  cup 


ate  oven  375°  F. 

Almond  Cookies 

'/2  lb.  butter  I  teaspoon  citron  cut  fine 

2  eggs  Grated  rind  of  1/2  lemon 

1/2  lb.  shelled  almonds  I  tablespoon  cinnamon 
chopped  I  lb.  flour 

1/2  lb.  sugar  I  teaspoon  baking  powder 

Cream  butter,  blend  in  sugar,  add  beat¬ 
en  eggs,  dry  ingredients  sifted  togeth¬ 
er,  fruit  and  nuts.  Roll  out  thick, 
cut  in  fancy  shapes,  brush  with  a  mix¬ 


ture  of  1  egg  yolk  and  1  teaspoon  of 
water.  Bake  in  moderate  oven. 


Oatmeal  Raisin  Cookies 


1/2  cup  shortening 

1  cup  sugar,  granulated 

and  brown  mixed 

2  eggs 

2  cups  rolled  oats 
I  Vi  cups  flour 


2  teaspoons  baking 
,  powder 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 
I  teaspoon  cinnamon 
I  cup  small  raisins 
Vi  cup  milk 


Cream  shortening,  add  sugar  gradu¬ 
ally  and  beat  weU.  Add  imbeaten  eggs 
one  at  a  time,  mixing  in  well.  Stir  in 
oatmeal.  Sift  dry  ingredients  together 


and  stir  the  raisins  in  ■with  them.  Add 


the  fiour  alternately  ■with  the  milk  to 


the  creamed  mixture  to  make  a  stiff 


dough.  Drop  by  spoonsful  on  a  greased 
baking  sheet  and  bake  in  moderate 
oven  (375°  F.).  If  desired,  1/3  cup  of 
cocoa  may  be  substituted  for  the  same 
amount  of  flour  in  the  recipe,  or  one 
cup  pitted  and  sliced  dates  may  be  us¬ 
ed  in  place  of  the  raisins. 


Today  in 

Aunt  Janet’s  Garden 


The  Pool — A  Beauty  Spot 


IF  I  had  to  choose  the  part  of  my 
garden  that  I  liked  best,  I  believe  it 
would  be  the  pool.  Not  that  the  pool 
itself  is  any  great  shakes,  but  the  pret¬ 
ty  plants  that  cluster  around  it  and 
the  ever  interesting  life  that  it  at¬ 
tracts,  make  it  always  a  center  of  in¬ 
terest.  In  one  corner  of  the  pool  is  a 
deep  pail  which  holds  the  water  iris. 
The  top  of  the  pail  comes  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  this  fur¬ 
nishes  a  landing  stage  for  birds  that 
like  to  come  there  to  bathe.  I  have 
seen  as  many  as  three  or  four  waiting 
their  turn  to  get  in. 

After  the  water  really  warms  up,  I 
usually  get  a  water  hyacinth  which 
floats  on  the  top  and  whose  huge  root 
system  helps  to  purify  the  water  and 
keep  it  clear. 

Around  the  edges  are  creeping  plants 
— rock  cress,  arabis,  dwarf  iris,  violas, 
hen  and  chickens  and  spring  flowering 
bulbs  such  as  grape  hyacinth,  scillas 
and  low  growing  tulips,  a  dwarf  yew, 
myrtle,  perennial  candytuft  and  a 
dwarf  lily. 

If  the  pool  were  larger,  I  could  sink 
in  it  a  pot  of  cowslips  or  marsh  mari¬ 
golds  or  umbrella  plant,  a  caladium 
(elephant’s  ear)  and  some  cat-tails. 
Anyone  who  lives  near  a  marsh  could 
get  a  wealth  of  bog  plants  to  put 
around  the  edge  or  down  in  the  water. 
A  neighbor  has  a  pitcher  plant  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  shallow  corner  of  his  pool. 

We  always  think  of  water  lilies  when 
pools  are  mentioned.  I  derive  much 
pleasure  from  the  common  variety 
growing  "wild  in  a  pond,  but  felt  quite 
elated  when  I  got  one  of  the  choicer 
varieties  from  pool  •  specialists  and 


matched  it  develop. 

In  selecting  lilies,  however,  one  must 
►e  very  sure  whether  she  is  getting 
he  tender  tropical  lilies  or  those  which 
,re  hardy  enough  to  winter  over.  The 
ender  ones  may  be  brought  inside  and 
:ept  in  a  tub  of  water  in  the  cellar  if 
he  cellar  is  warm  enough  and  if  the 
/ater'  can  be  kept  sweet.  I  never  ■was 
ery  lucky  about  keeping  them  over, 
lut  I  know  people  who  do  it  every 
■ear.  The  easiest  way  is  to  get  the 
.ardy  ones  and  plant  them  either  m 
ubs  or  in  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the 
lool.  Then  protect  the  pool  ■with  some 
ort  of  covering  in  the  winter. 

Goldfish  are  necessary,  not  only  for 
he  attractions  they  offer  but  for  keep- 
ng  do^wn  mosquito  larva.  If  a  frog  or 
wo  can  be  enticed  to  live  in  your  poo  , 
hey  become  very  tame  and  learn  0 
ome  when  called  for  a  feeding  o 
arth  worms.  My  good  neighbor  keeps 
.  spading  fork  handy  and  has  maswr 
d  the  frog’s  o-wn  peculiar  call  so  that 
,t  any  time  he  goes  to  his  garden,  e 


him. 
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*^ou.'c  St&t 
CRUISE  HITS  of  1936 


^ccd  tkc  JldLei 

Tia  S.S.  OCTORARA  S.S.  JUNIATA 

NATURE’S  ROUTE  TO  AND  FROM  THE  WEST 

A  Great  Lakes  cruise  has  glam¬ 
our.  Heighten  that  glamour 
with  modern  ship  luxury  and 
you  begin  to  get  the  meaning  of 
a  Great  Lakes  Transit  cruise.  For 
the  Great  Lakes  Transit  Corpora¬ 
tion  offers  you  the  cruise  hits  of 
1936.  Only  the  comfort  and  the 
luxury  of  the  superbly  appointed 
S.  S.  OCTORARA  or  the  S.  S. 
JUNIATA  can  give  you  the  full 
measure  of  superlative  joy  that 
abounds  in  an  inland  cruise.  De¬ 
cide  now  to  combine  this  luxury 
with  t.ie  picturesque  grandeur 
for  which  the  2230  mile  route 
through  the  Great  Lakes  is  fa¬ 
mous  and  for  eight  days  this 
summer  you  will  have  LIVED 
....  a  guest  of  a  world  re¬ 
nowned  host.  The  Great  Lakes 
Transit  Corporation. 

Include  the  Great  Lakes  in  your 
vacation  plans.  Your  agent  can 
easily  arrange  for  your  entire 
passage  with  convenient  railway  | 
connections. 

FOR  RESERVATIONS  CON¬ 
SULT  YOUR  TRAVEL  OR 
RAILWAY  AGENT  — NO  ONE 
CAN  SERVE  YOU  BETTER 

5 

GREAT  LAKES  TRANSIT  CORPORATION  ^ 

J.  F.  Condon,  Passenger  Traffic  Mgr. 

120  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo  (Niagara  Falls)  Cleveland  Detroit 
Mackinac  Island  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Houghton  Duluth 

Automobiles  Carried  Between  All  Ports. 


Obtain 


jtchinQ 

rashes? 


SEE" 

beoutiful  guide  mop  A 
of  Neuu  Mirk  Ci+y. 

Rates  from  ■for  fiuo 

Hotel  €mPIR€ 

BROAOUJAY  ot  631^  STREET,  N.Y. 


KODAK  FILMS.  Trial  roll  developed  and  8  Klossy 
Velox  prints  25c.  Prints  3c  each.  Reaiitiful  8x10  en¬ 
largement  25c.  Prompt  expert  Finishing.  YOUNG 
PHOTO  SERVICE,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Finer  Photos  Guaranteed!  %"r'o'/as3ioraii°y- 

8  Veiox  Prints,  2  Beautiful  Bromide  Enlargements — 
25c  coin.  FINERFOTOS,  Box  898-6,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


you’re 

moving 


you  will  want  the  ad¬ 
dress  on  your  paper 
changed.  On  a  postal 
card  or  by  letter  write 
us  your  old  and  your 
new  address. 


CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


For  One  Boy 

Two 
Weeks 

at 

Camp 

Here  is  a  chance  for  some  boy  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  16  and  21  to 
spend  two  weeks  at  one  of  the  best 
camps  in  the  country  without  expense. 
American  Agriculturist  is  offering  one 
scholarship  at  Camp  Miniwanca,  Michi¬ 
gan,  for  the  two  weeks  period  from 
August  17  to  September  1.  While 
there  will  be  plenty  of  fun  at  camp, 
the  real  purpose  of  it  is  to  give  some 
of  the  outstanding  boys  in  the  country 
real  training  in  leadership.  That  is 
why  American  Agriculturist  is  inter¬ 
ested  to  the  extent  of  paying  one  boy’s 
expenses  at  the  camp  and  transporta¬ 
tion  from  his  home 
to  the  camp  and 
back. 

Because  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  leader¬ 
ship,  it  is  evident 
that  the  boy  who 
wins  the  scholarship 
must  have  some 
qualification  besides 
a  desire  to  have  a 
good  time.  The 
choice  will  be  made  on  his  past  record 
of  achievement  in  school,  church,  on 
the  farm  and  as  a  member  or  officer  of 
young  people’s  organizations.  The  boy 
selected  by  American  Agriculturist  to 
take  the  trip  will  be  chosen  with  the 
purpose  in  mind  of  sending  someone 
who  already  has  sufficient  training  to 
get  the  most  possible  good  from  the 
two  weeks  spent  there  and  who,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  will  bring  back  inspiration  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  camp  and  pass  it  on  to 
the  other  young  people  in  his  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

When  applying,  keep  in  mind  the 
following  rules; 

1.  The  boy  selected  must  be  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  21. 

2.  Do  not  apply  unless  you  are  sure 
that  you  can  attend  the  camp  if  you 
are  chosen. 

3.  The  judges  will  be 
the  editors  of  American 
Agriculturist,  whose  de¬ 
cision  is  final. 

4.  Selection  of  the  win¬ 
ner  will  be  on  the  basis 
of  his  past  record  as 
indicating 
his  ability 
to  profit  by 
the  time 
spent 
camp. 

5.  Appli¬ 
cation  blanks  must  be  in  by  July  15. 

If  you  believe  your  past  record  puts 
you  in  line  for  the  scholarship,  write 
immediately  to  Camp  Miniwanca 
Scholarship  Editor,  Americmi  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  By  re¬ 
turn  mail  you  will  get  an  application 
blank  which  you  will  fill  out  carefully 
and  which  will  be  signed  by  yourself, 
your  parent  and  some  other  adult  who 
recommends  you,  together  with  a  let¬ 
ter  from  you  containing  further  in¬ 
formation. 


Coral  Zinnias 

There  is  a  subtlety  in  simple  things 
That  heals  as  a  gentle  rain; 

Dispels  with  spirit-stirring  power 
Disquietude  and  pain. 

The  comeliness  of  coral  zinnias. 

Lovely  in  a  crystal  bowl  — 

Stills  my  spirit’s  bitterness 
Works  enchantment  in  my  soul. 

— Lois  Bryson  O’Connor. 


It’s  the  Kerr  Method  and 
Kerr  "Self -Sealing^’  Caps 
that  do  the  work. 


Leam  the  Kerr-way  of  canning  these 
"3  imps"  (Corn,  Peas,  Beans) 

Free  Instructions;  Free  Sample 


j  Kerr  Mason  Jar  Co., 

I  110  Title  Insurance  Bldg., 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  or 
110  Msun,  S2aid  Springs,  Oklcu 

•  Successful  Canning,  Peas,  Beans,  Com - □ 

•  Kerr  Mason  Cap  (fits  ANY  Mason  Jar)  — 

•  Treasure  Chest  of  Home  Canning - Q 

(Write  Name  and  Address  plainly) 


^thoi  errw  laA  AfkxytQ^d. 

....cJ?  uaj2xL  KERR 

-AJ2jaQjLru:i  cxxpA 
arud  /TTiJzJJijcrtiA ,  .  .  . 


come  more  rapully  That’s 

^°nu’ll  find  so  many  experts  in  home  canning 
r„ScC>ck  Frosc-lh=  quieWissOving,  super- 
sifted  granulated  sugar . 

JACK  FROST  SUGARS 


^SUPER-SIFTED. ..quick-dissolving 
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HERE  IS  ANOTHER  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  The  Little  Big-Heart  TALES 

In  Shanklin*s  Y)ale 


There  is  more  than  one  way  of 
gaining  a  livelihood  from  a  worn- 
out  farm,  even  one  as  unpromising  as 
the  old  Edwards  place,  which  our  young 
neighbor  Catherine  had  attempted  to 
carry  on  in  the  usual  manner  for  three 
years.  But  after  the  fire  (set  by  a  tramp) 
that  burned  their  barn,-  entailing  the 
loss  of  hay  and  farming  tools,' she  found 
herself  unable  to  go  on  with  dairying: 
and  the  way  she  solved  the  problem 
of  getting  a  living  there  was  by  em¬ 
barking  in  the  easier  cultivation  of 
medicinal  and  culinary  herbs,  such  as 
sage,  mint,  summer  savory,  caraway, 
coriander,  camomile,  wormwood,  tansy, 
lobelia,  hydrastis  and  several  others. 
I  believe  she  even  attempted  to  raise 
ginseng.  In  a  wet  run  below  the  fields 
sweetflag  grew  abundantly,  and  in  au¬ 
tumn  she  dug  great  quantities  of  the 
root,  which  she  made  into  sweetflag 
lozenges.  These  she  sold,  packed  in 
small  pasteboard  boxes. 

In  this  latter  industry,  as  in  the  cur¬ 
ing  of  herbs,  Catherine  was  assisted  to 
some  extent  by  her  mother,  who,  though 
now  badly  crippled  by  rheumatism,  was 
yet  able  to  use  her  hands  and  moved 
about  on  crutches. 

In  short,  Catherine  changed  the  old 
farm  over  to  an  herb  farm;  and  for  a 
year  or  two  while  making  a  start  in 
this  new  venture  she  gathered  and  cur¬ 
ed  wild  herbs — thoroughwort,  snake- 
head,  catnip,  peppermint,  goldthrbad, 
pennyroyal,  elecampane  and  others — 
that  grew  in  the  neighboring  pastures 
and  forests. 

TV  TOTHING  of  their  former  dairy  herd 
T  >1  was  kept  save  one  young  Jersey  to 
furnish  them  with  cream  and  butter. 
Both  of  their  work  horses  were  disposed 
of;  but,  as  some  means  of  getting  to 
market  was  needed,  the  old  squire  and 
Grandmother  Ruth,  who  took  a  great 
interest  in  Catherine,  bought  and  made 
her-  a  present  of  a  little  calico  pony 
and  road  cart.  With  this  neat  rig  she 
was  wont  to  drive  about  as  necessity 
demanded,  quite  free  and  independent. 
On  her  long  jaunts  in  quest  of  wild  herbs 
she  often  took  a  small  gim  for  protec¬ 
tion — a  light  piece,  such  as  boys  were 
accustomed  to  buy  for  three  dollars. 

As  it  was  deemed  hardly  safe  for  her 
invalid  mother  to  be  alone  at  the  farm¬ 
house  so  much,  they  presently  “took”  a 
girl  off  the  town  farm,  a  child  ten  or 
eleven  years  old,  who,  though  consid¬ 
ered  not  wholly  “bright”,  could  be 
sent  on  errands  and  could  look  after  the 
Jersey  and  the  little  flock  of  poultry. 

Such  for  several  years  was  neighbor 
Catherine’s  quaint  little  menage;  her 
numerous  plats  of  garden  herbs  be¬ 
came  productive  and  profitable.  A 
more  healthful  pursuit  she  could  not 
easily  have  chosen,  since  it  afforded 
constant  active  exercise  out  of  doors. 
In  fact  Catherine’s  walks  in  quest  of 
wild  herbs  often  took  her  to  clearings 
and  abandoned  farms  eight  or  ten 
miles  from  home.  Wild  herbs  grew 
plentifully  at  many  of  these  clear¬ 
ings;  there  were  few  of  them  within  a 
dozen  miles  of  us  that  Catherine  had 
not  visited.  Grandmother  Ruth  was 
wont  to  say  that  she  believed  Catherine 
could  smell  wild  herbs  a  mile  off. 

ONE  morning  about  the  middle  of 
August  CTatherine  set  off,  loading 
Nep,  the  calico  i>ony.  She  went  to  Hob¬ 
son’s  Goosery  for  peppermint,  tv/o  big 
sackfuls  of  which  she  hoped  to  gather 
and  fetch  home,  slung  like  saddlebags 
on  the  p>ony’s  back.  As  usual  at  starting 
she  told  her  mother  where  she  was  go¬ 
ing  and  when  she  expected  to  return — 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  She  made 
use  of  a  great  deal  of  peppermint;  she 
bad  a  small  still,  which  her  mother 


could  tend,  and  distilled  essence  of  pep¬ 
permint  and  other  essences  that  had 
fairly  good  sale  at  pharmacies  and 
sometimes  at  groceries. 

As  she  did  not  find  much  of  the  frag¬ 
rant  herb  at  the  Hobson  clearing,  she 
went  on  two  miles  farther  to  Shank- 
lin’s  Dale,-  where  a  great  deal  of  it  was 
usually  growing  by  a  rivulet  in  a 
swale  opening  out  westward  to  Lur- 
vey’s  Stream.  Here  a  clearing  of  fif¬ 
teen  acres  or  more  had  been  made;  one 
Levi  Shanklin  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
dig  a  cellar  and  build  a  farmhouse  with 
a  horse  shed  at  one  end  and  a  wood¬ 
shed  at  the  other.  He  had  lived  there 
with  his  wife,  a  French  Canadian,  for 
five  years.  But,  tiring  of  the  solitary 
existence,  the  woman  had  left  him  and 
gone  home  to  Canada,  though  there 
was  an  ill-founded  report  that  Shank¬ 
lin  had  drowned  her  in  Lurvey’s 
Stream.  A  fisherman  was  said  to  have 
found  a  woman’s  hat  a  mile  or  two  be¬ 
low  the  dale.  Shanklin  himself  aban¬ 
doned  his  new  farm  shortly  after  that. 
The  house  was  said  to  be  haunted  by 
a  drowned,  dripping  figure  in  white 
that  flitted  about  at  night. 

Such  tales  never  deterred  Catherine 
from  visiting  places  where  herbs  grew. 
Just  before  reaching  the  dale,  however, 
she  encountered  a  more  tangible  ob¬ 
stacle.  At  a  point  where  the  trail 
crossed  a  swamp  of  dense  firs  she  came 
upon  a  “blow-down”  where  a  group  of 
fallen  firs  so  blockaded  the  logging 
road  that  it  was  not  possible  to  lead 
Nep  past,  at  least  not  without  consid¬ 
erable  axe  work.  She  therefore  tied  up 
the  pony,  gave  him  his  luncheon  and, 
taking  one  of  the  sacks,  went  on 
through  the  cleared  tract  past  the  old 
house  to  look  for  peppermint  in  the 
swale  beyond  it. 

In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  she 
filled  the  sack,  then  carried  it  back 
to  the  pony,  got  the  other  sack  and 
started  to  make  another  trip.  She  had 
seen  no  game,  and  this  time  she  left 
her  little  gun  by  the  pony.  Meanwhile 
thimder  clouds  had  risen;  a  sudden 
shower  came  on  as  she  was  crossing 
the  clearing;  and  she  ran  for  shelter  to 
the  old  house.  The  door  was  closed. 


but  not  locked;  she  succeeded  in  forc¬ 
ing  it  open  and  went  hastily  in;  she 
was  somewhat  wet,  and  the  rain  was 
now  beating  on  the  shingled  roof  over¬ 
head. 

She  was  scarcely  inside  when  she  be¬ 
came  aware  of  a  strange  odor— not  a 
disagreeable  one,  however,  but  a  sweet 
perfume!  For  a  moment  she  was  quite 
bewildered  by  it.  What  could  it  be,  or 
rather  how  could  it  have  come  there? 
For  she  faintly  remembered  something 
like  it  during  the  four  months  she  had 
once  spent  in  a  Portland  pharmacy  — 
an  imported  perfume,  pervasive,  linger¬ 
ing,  and  expensive.  She  looked  curi¬ 
ously  about  the  old  interior.  The 
ground  floor  of  the  house  consisted  of 
two  rooms  only,  the  one  she  was  in, 
which  contained  a  fireplace,  and  anoth¬ 
er  smaller  room,  the  door  of  which  hung 
ajar  by  one  hinge.  She  peered  into  this 
second  room,  which  held  a  bedstead; 
but  the  odor  did  not  seem  to  issue  from 
there.  At  one  corner  of  the  larger 
room  stood  a  ladder  that  gave  access 
to  the  loft.  She  climbed  up  far  enough 
to  look  and  sniff;  but  the  loft  was  evi¬ 
dently  not  the  place  to  look.  At  the 
opposite  corner  of  the  room  a  low  door 
gave  access  to  the  head  of  another 
steep  ladder,  which  led  to  the  cellar. 
Catherine  peered  down;  here  the  scent 
was  so  pronounced  that  she  felt  sure 
the  source  of  it  was  below.  But  it  was 
a  dark  hole,  with  no  ray  of  light  enter¬ 
ing  it.  Catherine  was  not  lacking  in 
courage,  but  she  did  not  like  the  idea 
of  venturing  down  there.  The  perfume 
completely  puzzled  her.  It  was  so 
foreign  to  such  a  place  that  she  did  not 
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know  what  to  make  of  it.  A  costly 
perfume  in  that  old  cellar!  There 
might  be  something  else  down  there, 
equally  strange  and  possibly  dangerous. 
She  closed  the  cellar  door,  but  deter¬ 
mined  to  solve  the  mystery  at  no  dis¬ 
tant  day. 

The  shower  had  now  in  part  abated, 
but  immediately  another  gathered,  and 
as  much  as  an  hour  passed  before  she 
could  leave  the  house.  Meanwhile  she 
had  explored  the  woodshed,  to  which  a 
door  opened  from  the  end  of  the  large 
room  of  the  house.  The  shed  was 


The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Corner 


Few  departments  have  proven  more 
popular  than  the  Amateur  Poet’s  Corner. 
Because  of  the  number  of  contributions, 
we  do  not  acknowledge  poems  or  return 
those  not  published. 

Here  is  a  restatement  of  the  rules.  The 
limit  in  length  is  sixteen  (16)  lines,  and 
poem  must  be  original  and  written  by  an 
amateur.  $2.00  will  be  paid  to  the  author 
of  each  one  printed. 

Prize  winners  are  ineligible  to  compete 
in  the  future. 

Send  poems  to  Poetry  Editor,  American 
A.griculturist ,  P.  O.  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Noon 

Buttercups  in  wild  profusion, 

Daisies  in  a  gay  confusion. 

Raspberries  reddening  in  the  heat. 
Clovers  crushed  benehth  the  feet. 

Queen  Anne’s  lace  for  ladies’  dresses, 
Roses  wild  to  wreathe  their  tresses. 
Cows  knee-deep  in  shady  brooks, 
Nap-time  for  the  cawing  rooks. 

Noon  is  rich  in  careless  treasure. 
Glittering  gold  she  need  not  measure. 
— Mrs.  Daniel  Carr, 

North  Haverhill,  N.  E. 


empty  save  for  three  or  four  refuse 
logs  of  wood,  an  axe  and  an  old  pung 
sleigh  with  a  capacious  pung  box,  which 
had  been  turned  up  on  one  runner 
against  the  back  of  the  shed.  On  the 
front  there  was  a  wide,  rough  door, 
now  closed  but  opening  out  into  the 
yard. 

When  finally  it  stopped  raining  Cath¬ 
erine  decided  that  the  wet  bushes  and 
grass  in  the  swale  would  prevent  her 
from  gathering  more  peppermint  that 
day,  and  she  was  on  the  point  of  leav¬ 
ing  the  house  to  go  back  where  she  had 
left  Nep  and  return  home  when  she 
heard  voices  at  a  little  distance  outside. 
So  few  persons  came  to  that  lonely 
place  that  she  was  startled.  She  glanc¬ 
ed  out  hastily  from  one  of  the  little 
broken  windows.  From  the  direction 
of  the  lumber  trail  that  led  down  to 
Lurvey’s  Stream  a  man  was  approach¬ 
ing,  leading  a  horse  heavily  laden  with 
packages,  lashed  one  above  another 
upon  its  back,  and  a  little  way  behind 
came  another  man  with  a  gun  on  his 
shoulder.  Who  could  they  be,  and  why 
were  they  coming  ?  Catherine  knew 
enough  of  local  rumors  to  make  a 
shrewd  guess  as  to  their  business.  That 
old  trail  by  Lurvey’s  Stream  led  up 
toward  the  boimdary.  Maine,  as  all 
know,  extends  northward  like  a  broad 
wedge  into  Canada.  In  those  days 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  had  free 
trade  or  low  tariff,  but  our  country  im¬ 
posed  high  duties.  Maine,  too,  had  a 
prohibitory  law  against  intoxicants, 
whereas  Canada  had  none.  Smuggling 
intoxicants  across  the  border  had  not 
then  grown  to  be  so  scandalous  as  at 
present,  yet  more  or  less  smuggling 
was  always  going  on.  Valuable  im¬ 
ports  too,  which  paid  high  duties  at  our 
seaports,  were  at  times  brought  across 
the  boundary  secretly. 

44 SMUGGLERS!”  Catherine  said  to 
herself.  Evidently  they  were  com¬ 
ing  to  the  old  house;  they  were  in  fact 
within  fifty  yards  of  it.  She  could  not 
leave  without  being  seen,  and  she  was 
badly  frightened,  for  smugglers  were 
usually  hard  characters,  sometimes 
criminals.  There  was  but  one  small  win¬ 
dow  at  the  back  of  the  room.  She  rushed 
to  it  on  tiptoe,  hoping  to  raise  it  and  get 
out;  but  the  sash  was  nailed  fast.  There 
was  but  one  other  exit  from  the  room 
— the  door  to  the  woodshed;  and  now, 
hearing  the  voices  very  near,  she  stole 
out  there,  pulling  the  door  to  after  her 
in  the  hope  that  when  the  fellows  en¬ 
tered  the  house  she  might  go  out  at 
the  woodhouse  door  and  take  flight  un¬ 
seen.  She  stood  still  therefore  until 
she  heard  the  men  entering  the  house; 
then  she  tried  softly  to  open  the  outer 
door.  To  her  sudden  terror  she  foimd 
herself  unable  to  stir  it.  That,  too,  like 
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^Song  Q/^the  Lazy 

Along  about  knee-deep  in 
June,  the  morning  cannot 
come  too  soon,  I  like  to  jump 
right  out  of  bed,  and  then 
when  Jane  Mirandy’s  fed  me 
on  her  sausage  and  her  cakes 
(that  woman  knows  just  what 
it  takes  to  start  the  day  with 
proper  food,  so  we’ll  begin  with 
feelin’  good)  I  like  to  sit  out 
in  the  shade  and  watch  the 
robins  where  they’ve  made  a 
home  up  in  the  maple  tree, 
them  birds  ain’t  much  afraid 
of  me.  They  work  and  gossip 
all  day  long,  there’s  cheer  in 
ev’ry  robin’s  song,  they  fix 
their  nest  with  corn  and  sticks 
nor  worry  over  politics.  They 
watch  the  cat  from  out  one 
eye  while  teachin’  young  ones 
how  to  fly ;  although  they  do 
their  work,  by  jing,  they’ve 
always  time  to  sit  and  sing. 

The  squirrels,  too,  dart  here 
and  there,  or  make  a  leap  high 
in  the  air  from  tree  to  tree, 
while  in  some  hole  they  store 
up  nuts,  nor  need  a  dole;  the 
butterflies  float  here  and  there 
up  in  the  skies,  without  a  care, 
they  seem  contented  with  their 
lot,  the  troubles  that  mankind 
has  got  don’t  seem  to  bother 
them  a  bit,  and  while  we  worry 
they  just  flit.  So  I  sit  in  my  chair  and  doze,  enjoying  June-time’s  breeze  that 
blows  and  sun  and  shade  and  ev’rything  that  darts  about  on  foot  or  wing. 
From  them  the  lesson  that  I  get  is  not  to  get  up  such  a  sweat  and  fret  and 
worry  all  the  day  and  stew  and  fume,  it  doesn’t  pay;  contentment  ife  worth 
more  to  me  than  money  in  the  bank,  by  gee ! 
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the  window  sashes,  had  been  nailed  up. 

A  horrible  sense  of  being  trapped 
fell  on  her.  What  should  she  do?  At 
any  moment  the  outlaws  might  open 
the  door  from  the  house  to  the  shed. 
There  was  no  means  of  concealment, 
except  that  old  pung  sleigh  turned  up 
runner  side  out  against  the  shed  wall. 
On  tiptoe  she  scudded  to  it,  crept  in 
behind  and  ensconced  herself  within 
the  pung  box.  It  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  yard  in  width,  by  two  feet  or 
so  in  depth,  but,  as  it  was  about  six 
feet  long,  it  offered  space  to  lie  in  out 
of  sight. 

The  door  to  the  house  opened  and  one 
of  the  smugglers  came  into  the  shed, 
evidently  in  quest  of  fuel  for  a  fire  in 
the  fireplace.  He  swore  volubly  when 
he  saw  how  bare  the  shed  was,  then 
seized  the  old  axe  and  began  splitting 
one  of  the  refuse  logs.  Catherine  actu¬ 
ally  held  her  breath,  for  the  fellow  was 
so  close  that  as  he  wielded  the  axe 
chips  and  splinters  from  the  log  flew 
against  the  bottom  of  the  pung  box. 
She  trembled  lest  he  should  take  a  no¬ 
tion  to  demolish  the  pung  box  for 
kindling. 

She  breathed  a  little  easier  when  he 
gathered  up  an  armful  of  what  he  had 
split  and  went  back  into  the  house;  yet 
he  might  soon  return  for  more.  On 
going  in  he  left  the  door  ajar.  Cather¬ 
ine  could  hear  the  men  kindling  a  fire, 
and  she  smelled  tobacco  as  they  sat  be¬ 
fore  the  blaze,  smoking  their  pipes. 

SOME  time  passed;  evening  was  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  it  became  evident  the 
smugglers  intended  to  pass  the  night 
there.  They  brought  in  food  and  turn¬ 
ed  their  horse  loose  to  graze,  and  for 
half  an  hour  or  more  Catherine  heard 
them  going  up  and  down  the  ladder  to 
the  cellar,  apparently  concealing  their 
bulky  packages  there. 

One  of  the  men  came  into  the  shed 
for  more  fire\YOod,  and  laboriously  split 
another  log  close  beside  the  pung  box. 
Afterward  they  cooked,  made  coffee 
and  were  eating  for  a  long  while,  till 
it  grew  dark.  Catherine  hoped  that 
when  once  they  were  asleep  she  might 
be  able  gently  to  pry  open  the  shed  door 
with  the  blade  of  the  axe  and  escape. 
They  sat  smoking  and  talking  over 
their  affairs  for  a  long  time,  however; 
not  until  at  last  she  thought  she  heard 
snoring  did  she  dare  creep  out,  feel 
round  in  the  dark  for  the  axe  and  hav¬ 
ing  at  least  found  it,  approach  the  outer 
door. 

But  all  her  efforts  to  pry  the  door 
open  proved  useless,  though  she  worked 
at  it  for  half  an  hour  or  more.  It  had 
been  firmly  nailed  up. 

Utterly  disheartened  at  last  she  laid 
down  the  axe  and  stole  back  to  the 
pung,  or  tried  to  do  so,  but  she  had  lost 
her  bearings  in  the  dark  and  had  to 
grope  round.  She  made  a  rattling  of 
the  chips;  one  of  the  smugglers  opened 
the  house  door  and  stood  listening. 
“Who’s  there?”  he  exclaimed  hnd 
struck  a  match;  but  Catherine  was  now 
crouching  low  just  beyond  the  pung  out 
of  sight.  Apparently  convinced  that 
no  one  was  in  the  shed,  the  man  drew 


"Hey,  Joe,  this  guy  out  here  wants 
his  breakfast  in  bed!” — Judge. 


back  from  the  door  and  closed  it. 

Catherine  crept  back  to  her  hiding 
place  in  the  box.  She  had  concluded 
that  the  smugglers  would  leave  in  the 
morning  and  that  her  safest  course 
was  to  lie  hidden  till  they  had  gone. 

Meanwhile  great  anxiety  prevail¬ 
ed  at  the  Edwards  farm.  Cath¬ 
erine’s  mother  had  looked  for  her  at 
four  in  the  afternoon.  About  nine  that 
evening  “Kippy,”  as  the  little  girl  from 
the  town  farm  was  called,  came  hasten¬ 
ing  over  to  the  old  Squire’s.  “Miss  Cathy 
hasn’t  come,”  were  her  first  words.  My 
neighbor  Willis  Murch  had  dropped  in 
during  thg  evening,  but  had  started  for 
home.  I  called  him  back,  and  we  man¬ 
aged  to  learn  from  the  child  that  Cath¬ 
erine  had  gone  to  the  Hobson  clearing 
early  that  morning.  Something  unusu¬ 
al  had  evidently  detained  her.  Willis 
and  I  made  haste  to  the  Edwards  place, 
talked  with  Catherine’s  mother,  then 
lighted  a  lantern  and  started  for  the 
Hobson  clearing — hoping  to  meet  Cath¬ 
erine  on  her  way  home.  As  we  went  on 
we  shouted  and  after  reaching  the  clear¬ 
ing  again  shouted  long  and  loud,  tra¬ 
versing  the  open  land  to  and  fro. 

Willis  imagined  she  must  have 
changed  her  mind  and  gone  some  other 
way.  Neither  of  us  thought  of  Shank- 
lin’s  Dale  more  than  other  places. 
Clouds  had  risen  again,  and  there  was 
much  thunder.  We  returned  to  the  Ed¬ 
wards  place,  half  expecting  to  learn 
that  Catherine  had  come  in. 

She  had  not;  and  her  mother’s  an¬ 
xiety  was  pitiful  to  see.  It  was  now 
past  midnight,  and  the  rain  poured 
down.  We  did  not  set  forth  again  till 
daylight,  when  Willis  and  I  went  back 
to  the  Hobson  place,  having  first  sent 
Kippy  off  to  alarm  other  neighbors. 
From  the  Hobson  clearing  we  now  went 
on  toward  Shanklin’s  Dale,  shouting  at 
times;  and  at  length  we  heard  the  pony 
whicker  in  response.  Poor  Nep  was 
hungry  and  glad  to  hear  a  human 
voice.  On  reaching  him  we  found  the 
sack  of  peppermint  and  Catherine’s 
gun.  “Something  serious  has  befallen 
her!”  Willis  said.  I  feared  so  too.  We 
made  our  way  round  the  windfalls  to 
the  old  farm  and  just  as  we  emerged 
into  the  cleared  land  saw  Catherine 
running  from  the  house.  The  smug¬ 
glers  had  eaten  their  breakfast  and 
left,  taking  the  trail  toward  Lurvey’s 
Stream;  after  making  sure  that  they 
had  really  gone,  Catherine  had  crept 
forth  from  her  hiding  place. 

“They  have  gone  to  make  another 
trip,  I  think,”  she  said,  after  telling  us 
her  adventure.  “And  now  let’s  see 
what  it  is  they  are  putting  in  that  old 
cellar  that  smells  so  nice!” 

We  approached  the  house  cautiously. 
Willis  lighted  a  splint,  and  we  all  three 
descended  the  ladder.  In  the  celler  we 
found  an  extinguished  lantern,  and  this 
when  lighted  disclosed  a  rather  rich 
spectacle.  Set  on  rude  shelves  were  six 
boxes  of  French  embroideries.  But  the 
source  of  the  sweet  odor  was  a  case  of 
Parisian  perfume  in  little  bottles,  one 
of  which  had  been  broken  in  transit. 
The  whole  cellar  was  ravishingly  sweet. 

We  dared  not  linger  even  to  enumer¬ 
ate  all  that  was  there,  but  hurriedly  ex¬ 
tinguished  the  lantern,  climbed  out  and 
took  our  departure.  The  consequences 
of  being  caught  by  the  smugglers  might 
have  been  highly  vmpleasant. 

“Now,  those  rogues  needn’t  think 
they  are  going  to  turn  my  herb  pre¬ 
serve  into  a  smuggler’s  den!”  Cather¬ 
ine  exclaimed  on  our  way  down  home; 
and  that  afternoon  she  drove  Nep  to 
the  village  and  lodged  information  with 
the  county  sheriff.  The  sheriff  and 
posse  did  not  go  to  make  search,  how¬ 
ever,  until  the  following  forenoon,  and 
when  they  arrived  they  found  the  old 
cellar  empty. 

Careful  as  we  had  been  in  descending 
to  the  cellar,  the  smugglers  on  their 
return  may  have  noticed  something 
suspicious  and  hastily  removed  their 
goods  —  or  there  may  have  been  col¬ 
lusion  with  the  sheriff. 


NO  STOOPING 


HIGH-POWER  BURNERS  ARE  EASY  TO  LIGHT 
. . .  OVEN  AT  PROPER  HEIGHT  SAVES 
KNEELING  {also  ruined  stockings) 


The  hinged  panel  that  conceals  the 
burners  opens  neatly  against  the 
lower  front  of  the  range. 


•  With  this  modern  Perfection  oil 
range,  you  may  have  convenience 
as  well  as  beauty.  Five  High-Power 
burners,  all  easily  lighted  from  the 
front,  provide  a  large  volume  of 
clean  cooking  heat — fast  enough  to 
boil  two  quarts  of  water  in  about 
eight  minutes,  yet  easily  regulated 
and  dependably  controlled  for  any 
cooking  heat. 

The  large  “live  heat“  oven,  is  built 
at  the  proper  height  to  save  stoop¬ 
ing  and  lifting.  This  is  an  important 
point,  for  as  every  woman  knows, 
saving  stooping  means  saving  on 
stocking  “runs"  as  well. 

The  smart,  modern  design  of  this 
range  looks  well 
in  any  kitchen.  It 
is  compact,  yet 
roomy.  Because 
• 

Chill  foods  economical¬ 
ly  and  make  ice  cubes 
with  a  SUPERFEX  Oil 
Burning  Refrigerator. 
Twenty-four  hours’  re¬ 
frigeration  from  about 
two  hours’  burner  oper¬ 
ation-modern  refriger¬ 
ation  at  the  lowest  oper¬ 
ating  cost. 


lighting  and  refueling  are  all  done 
from  the  front  of  the  range,  it  can  be 
placed  in  an  alcove  or  next  a  wall  or 
work  counter.  There  is  no  need  of 
working  around  the  ends  or  at  the 
back  of  this  range,  as  you  do  with 
stoves  having  fuel  tanks  at  the  back. 
The  concealed,  unbreakable  fuel 
reservoir  on  this  range  holds  two 
gallons.  Its  cover  forms  a  handy 
extension  at  the  side  of  the  cooking 
top.  The  reservoir  is  easily  removed 
forfilling  without  leaving  your  natural 
working  position  in  front  of  the  range. 

Visit  your  dealer  soon  and  see  his 
display  of  beautiful  new  Perfection 
oil  stoves.  There  are  sizes  for  every 
purpose,  at  prices  that  will  please 
you.  Ask  for  a  complete  demonstra¬ 
tion,  including  High-Power  burner 
speed.  Examine  the  quality  finishes, 
the  sturdy  construction  of  every  Per¬ 
fection  model.  Choose  a  modern  Per¬ 
fection  for  your  kitchen.  Remember, 
Perfection  High-Power  cooking  is  as 
fast  as  gas,  as  clean  as  electricity, with 
the  economy  of  kerosene.  Send  for 
our  free  booklets,  illustrated  in  color. 


PERFECTION 


(nummk, 


HIGH-POWER 

Oi£Stuve<L 


^§1, 

sure  to  get  High- 
ver  burner  speed, 
nliness  and  precise 
dation.  This  paper 
el  on  one  burner 
ntifies  Perfection 
h-Power  Oil  Stoves. 


PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY 
7697-D  Platt  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

O  Please  send  me  the  new  High-Power  PER¬ 
FECTION  booklet  showing  modern  oil  stoves 
□  Also  SUPERFEX  Oil  Burning  Refrigerator 
booklet 


Name.- 


St.  or  R.  F.  D. . 
Post  Office _ 


.  State^ 
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Exception  Important 


It  is  of  the  utmost  significance,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  Landon  incorpor¬ 
ated  this  exception  in  his  telegram. 
Why  did  he  do  it  unless  he,  himself, 
has  begun  to  realize  the  close  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  price  of  gold 
and  the  prices  of  basic  commodities  ? 

To  my  mind  Governor  Landon  s 
wire  was  more  liberal  than  the 
party  platform  plank  because  in  it 
he  recognized  the  fact  that  farm¬ 
ers  can  and  have  been  injured  by 
changes  in  the  value  of  money 
tied  to  gold  by  a  fixed  price. 


Still  a  Matter  of  Education 


half  more.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  feel  sure  that  your  pure 
bred  steers  which  we  fed  out  would  give  a  rib  of  fully  one- 
third  more  in  weight  Furthermore,  this  steer  gave  us 
about  12.5  pormds  of  round,  whereas  a  steer  of  that  weight 
should  have  given  a  rotmd  of  at  least  160  pounds.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  gave  us  plate  and  brisket  of  some  65  pounds 
and  flank  of  nearly  30.  In  both  conditions  these  weights 
are  fully  one-fifth  more  than  they  should  be  on  steers  of 
that  weight 

“On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember  that  this  carcass 
grading  medium  is  a  carcass  infinitely  superior  to  fully 
one-half  of  the  meat  which  is  eaten  in  up-state  New  Yorii 
or  the  area  outside  of  greater  New  York.” 

Conclusion:  A  Guernsey- Angus  cross-bred  steer  is  not 
nearly  as  good  for  meat  as  a  pure  bred  Angus  steer;  but 
such  a  cross-bred  is  much  superior  as  a  meat  animal  to  a 
100  per  cent  dairy  bred  steer  or  even  to  a  poor  type 
vcoi.  Kjred  steer. 


Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


IN  MY  OPINION  the  Republican 
Party  made  more  progress  in  a 
week  at  Cleveland  than  it  has  made 
in  the  entire  period  since  the  war. 

Victory  for  Farmers 

Farmer  organizations  sent  their 
representatives  to  Cleveland  to  keep 
the  Republican  Party  from  taking  a 
monetary  stand  which  would  be  dis¬ 
astrous  to  agriculture  and  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  basic  commodities.  How 
well  they  succeeded  is  brought  out 
by  two  statements. 

Number  One  is  the  monetary  plank 
in  the  platform  which  does  not  even 
mention  a  return  to  the  gold  stand¬ 
ard. 

Number  Two  is  the  wire  which 
Governor  Landon  sent  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  in  which  he  stated  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  sound  money.  This,  he 
said,  was  a  currency  based  on  gold 
and  convertible  in  gold,  but  he  did 
not  say  that  such  currency  should 
be  convertible  at  a  fixed  price. 

He  also,  and  this  is  of  the  utmost 
significance,  took  pains  to  say  that 
the  country  should  not  return  to  a 
gold  standard  ^‘unless  it  can  be  done 
without  penalizing  our  domestic 
economy  and  without  injury  to 
our  producers  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  and  other  raw  materials.” 


this  is  a  healthy  situation.  Whatever 
is  done  along  monetary  lines  should 
be  the  result  of  education,  careful 
deliberation  and  the  most  thoughtful 
legislation  possible. 

Who  Will  Advise  Landon? 

Report  has  it  that  Landon  has  been 
getting  his  monetary  advice  from 
Professor  Kemmerer  of  Princeton 
(you  see  even  a  Republican  has  to 
have  a  brain  trust)  and  that  he  has 
also  been  advised  by  Eugene  Meyer, 
a  man  named  Anderson  and  Ogden 
Mills.  In  other  words,  if  the  above 
report  is  true,  Landon  was  on  the, 
road  to  being  advised  by  the  very 
men  who  almost  ruined  the  farmers 
of  this  country  by  sticking  too  long 
to  too  low  a  price  for  gold.  On  the 
other  hand  the  telegram  which  Lan¬ 
don  sent  to  the  Convention  would 
indicate  that  some  one  must  have 
reached  him  with  some  of  the  REAL 
FACTS  about  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  gold  and  basic  commodity 
prices.  I  hope  this  is  so. 

The  Agricultural  Vlank 

I  think  that  the  farm  plank  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Republican  Party  is  excel¬ 


lent.  Of  course  the  most  of  it  is  to  work  them  out.  On  the  other 
the  bunk,  ’  because  no  political  hand  the  farm  plank  when  coupled 
party  ever  actually  does  much  for  vvith  the  platform  plank  on  money 
farmers  or  can  do  much.  W  e  still  and  the  exception  to  returning  to 
have  to  work  out  our  own  problems  the  gold  standard,  which  Landon 
and  I  hope  that  we  always  shall  have  put  into  his  telegram,  denotes  real 

progress  in  the  thinking  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party  and  should,  in  my 
opinion,  force  the  Democratic  Party 
to  step  right  along  in  any  bid  it 
makes  for  agricultural  support. 


*  * 

Drought  Resistant 


The  dry  weather  of  the  last  few 
weeks  has  hurt  us  badly  at  Sunny- 
gables.  Under  such  conditions  two 
plants  —  both  legumes  —  stand  out  in 
their  usefulness  to  northeastern  agri¬ 
culture  under  all  conditions.  They  are 
alfalfa  and  wild  white  clover. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  alfalfa 
with  its  long  tap  root  can  remain  green 
and  keep  on  growing  when  other  vege¬ 
tation  dries  up.  The  drought  resistant 
qualities  of  true  wild  white  clover, 
are  a  little  harder  to  understand.  To 
appreciate  them,  you  have  to  get  down 
on  your  knees  in  a  patch  of  the  clover 
and  examine  it  closely.  Rim  your 
fingers  under  the  matted  vines  and  note 
how  they  cover  the  ground  with  a  layer 
of  air  filled  insulation.  Note  that  the 
ground  is  cooler  under  this  insulation 
than  it  is  under  erect  growing  grass 
which  permits  the  sun’s  rays  to  hit  the 
groimd  directly. 

In  other  words,  wild  white  clover  is 
drought  resistant  because  its  character 
of  growth  is  such  that  it  cools 
the  soil  in  which  it  grows  and  cuts 
down  on  the  loss  of  water. 

Insulation  of  buildings  from  heat  and 
cold  is  going  on  apace.  Why  not  also 
insulate  our  pastures?  It  can  be  done 
by  treating  them  with  superphosphate 
in  liberal  quantities  and  by  proper 
grazing  management. 


Actually  the  positions  taken  by 
either  the  Republican  Party  or  its 
candidate  on  monetary  matters  at 
this  stage  of  the  game  are  important 
only  as  they  indicate  trends  in  think¬ 
ing.  Even  if  the  Republican  Party 
goes  into  power  the  President  will 
have  to  work  with  a  Democratic 
Congress.  This  means  that  the 
matter  of  sound  money,  money 
which  is  fair  to  both  debtor  and 
creditor  over  a  period  of  years, 
still  has  to  be  worked  out  and  that 
both  parties  must  cooperate  in 
working  out  this  problem.  I  think 


Here  are  pictures  of  the  carcass  and  the  cuts  from 
the  cross-bred  Guemsey-Angus  steer  which  we  raised 
at  Sunnygables  and  sold  to  Cornell  University  to  feed 
out. 

Dr.  R.  B.  Hinman  of  the  Department  of  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  at  the  University  writes  me  as  follows  about  thi.s 
steer ; 

“As  a  carcass,  we  should  grade  it  medium.  The  fat,  as 
we  might  expect,  was  slightly  of  a  yellow  tinge  and  this,  of 
course,  would  interfere  somewhat  with  its  grade.  The  car¬ 
cass  lacked  covering  very  much  over  the  back,  loin,  and 
hind  legs.  In  other  words,  it  was  typical  of  its  breed.  The 
meat  itself  was  a  fair  color  and  was  particularly  well 
marbled;  on  the  other  hand,  our  weights  giving  its  cut-up 
value  indicate  that  it  was  lacking  where  it  should  have 
been  strong. 

•  “The  steer  gave  us  only  61  pounds  of  standing  ribs, 
whereas  a  steer  of  that  weight  could  well  have  given  one- 
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Protective 
Service  Bureau 


_  MEMBER 

American 

Agriculturist 


PROTECTIVE  SERVICE 


Conducted  by  H.  L.  COSLINE 


$25.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  cav  *25.00  for 
evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at  lea,st  30  days 
of  anv  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the  premises 
an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Subscriber  who  has  Protective  Service  Bureau 
Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Cladm  for 
the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction.  Reward 
does  NOT  apply  to  conviction  for  theft. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Subscribers  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  include  obligations 
between  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old)  ;  and  any  in¬ 
quiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  mak¬ 
ing.  Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau,  American  Agriculturist.  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 


No  Charge 

I  received  my  adjustment  check  for 
$15.00  from  the  United  Factories.  I 
thank  you  ever  so  much  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  me,  for  I  know  that 
such  quick  action  would  not  have  been 
obtained  without  your  aid. 

In  this  case,  the  subscriber  bought  a 
burner  which  he  claimed  to  be  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  company  guarantees  your 
money  back  if  not  satisfied,  but  first  re¬ 
quests  the  privilege  of  sending  a  special 
sheet  of  instructions  in  an  honest  attempt 
to  get  the  burner  to  work.  We  were  glad 
to  be  of  assistance  here. 

*  *  -.g 

We  want  to  thank  you  so  much  for 
the  fine  service  you  have  given  us  in 
collecting  the  $11.80  which  we  tried 
SO  hard  ourselves  to  collect  with  .no 
success  whatever  until  we  put  it  into 
your  hands.  It  sure  pays  us  to  take 
the  AmeHcan  Agriculturist  farm  paper. 
We  could  not  think  of  dropping  it  or 
the  insurance  either. — G.  W.  K.,  New 
York. 

*  *  * 

Misleading  Information 


vice  Commission,  or  with  any  other 
branch  of  the  Government. 

“2.  The  Commission  has  no  agents^  who 
solicit  application  for  civil-se'rvice 
positions,  or  who  sell  ‘civil  service’ 
courses. 

“3.  No  school  can  properly  ‘guarantee’ 
Government  employment. 

“4.  No  school  has  advance  information 
regarding  the  need  of  civil  service 
employees  or  the  announcement  of 
examinations. 

“5.  No  school  is  given  information  re- 
/  garding  examination  questions  or 
any  other  information  which  is  not 
available  to  the  general  public. 

“6.  The  Commission  does  not  recom¬ 
mend  any  scfiool. 

“7.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  a  course 
w’ith  any  so-called  civil-service  school 
in  order  to  compete  in  any  of  the 
Commission’s  examinations. 

“Information  regarding  examinations 
for  the  Federal  civil  service  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  any  time,  vnthout  cost,  from 
the  Secretary  of  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Board 
at  any  first-  or  second-class  post  office, 
or  from  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission.” 


The  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
is  sending  a  poster  to  all  first-  secopd- 
and  third-class  post  offices  warning  that 
misleading  information  is  being  given 
the  public  by  representatives  of  some 
of  the  correspondence  schools  which 
sell  “civil  service”  courses.  The  poster, 
which  will  be  kept  on  post  office  bulle¬ 
tin  boards  indefinitely,  reads  as  follows : 

“CIVIL  SERVICE  SCHOOLS 
“The  United  States  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  receives  numerous  complaints  re¬ 
garding  the  activities  of  so-called  civil- 
service  schools,  and  is  taking  this  means 
of  informing  the  public  of  their  true 
status.  Many  of  these  schools  grossly 
exaggerate  opportunities  for  employment 
in  the  Federal  civil  service,  and  give  the 
impression  that  they  are  connected  with 
the  Government. 

“1.  No  civil-service  school  has  any  con¬ 
nection  whatever  wdth  the  Civil  Ser- 


*  *  * 

Once  is  Plenty 

I  sold  to  Englehart  and  Miller  of  Wall¬ 
ingford,  Conn.,  maple  syrup  to  the  amount 
of  $65.00.  The  check  they  gave  me  was 
protested.  Can  you  help  me  get  my 
money? 

Several  letters  to  the  above  firm 
finally  got  this  response:  Referring  to 
this  bill,  we  must  say  this.  Who  does 
your  client  expect  us  to  pay?  There  are 
several  lawyers  and  farmers’  papers 
trying  to  collect.  Until  I  get  a  written 
demand  from  him,  I  shall  pay  no  one. 
We  certainly  can’t  pay  the  bill  to  six 
or  eight  parties. 

We  strongly  suspect  that  our  sub-  “ 
scriber  expects  to  be  paid  but  once  and 
that  he  would  gladly  accept  a  check  or 
money  order  sent  either  direct  to  him 
or  through  the  Service  Bureau. 


r-i-Tom  Ut€  iamfa  Uormni  ifU/uiu 


It  always  pays 

to  Drive  Carefully,  and 


Otsego  County,  New  York,  Subscriber  Wins  Reward 


It’s  ALWAYS  GOOD 
BUSINESS  to  carry  a 
“Personal  Protection” 
policy  covering  travel 
accidents. 


Because  John  Davidson  of  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  is  serving  from  10 
to  20  years  in  the  State  Prison  at  At¬ 
tica,  B.  P.  Brown  of  Laurens,  New 
York,  is  twenty-five  dollars  richer.  A 
person  who  wishes  to  keep  his  liberty 
really  should  not  be  passing  but  forged 
checks.  It  all  happened  like  this: 

Last  March,  subscriber  Brown  asked 
hs  to  look  up  an  Ithaca  firm  by  the 
hame  of  Drake  Body  Builders.  We 
Were  unable  to  locate  such  a  concern 
^d,  h(>lding  a  check  supposed  to  have 
b^n  given  by  a  person  connected  with 
tbe  firm,  he  immediately  notified  Ser- 
l^^t  Cunningham  of  the  State  Police, 
'^at  was  better,  he  was  able  to  give 
a  descriptioiQ  of  the  man  and  the  license 


number  of  his  car.  Plates  had  been 
issued  to  Thomas  Beal,  whose  real 
name  turned  out  to  be  Davidson  and 
who  admitted  that  he  had  served  14 
months  in  Pennsylvania  for  forgery. 

If  every  subscriber  would  act  as 
promptly  when  swindled  and  could  give 
as  accurate  information  to  the  State 
Police,  crooks  would  soon  learn  to  steer 
clear  of  farms  where  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  Service  Bureau  signs  are 
prominently  displayed. 

Is  there  such  a  sign  on  your  place? 
It  is  one  of  the  requirements  for  our 
$25.00  reward.  You  will  find  complete 
rules  governing  reward  at  the  top  of 
this  page. 


ill.  111. 


XORTH  AjilERld^liillraig  INSURANCE  CQ 

Oldest  and  Carpest  Sxclusive^^ealtf  and S^ccident  Gompanj  in  merics  j 


N.A. Associates  Ing.|  j 


5  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


When  you  find  products  that  give  you  certain  sav¬ 
ings  and  better  profits,  you  stick  to  them.  Those 
that  don’t  pan  out  are  discarded. 

Thousands  of  farmers  have  discovered  that  Esso 
Marketers  fuels  are  the  finest  for  all-around  farm  use 
that  can  be  bought  today — delivering  their  powerful 
drive  at  low  cost.  They’ve  found,  too,  that  Esso 
Marketers  motor  oils  are  the  toughest  oils  that  ever 
took  punishment  from  a  tractor. 

So,  for  their  farm  machinery,  as  well  as  for  their 
trucks  and  family  cars,  these  farmers  rely  on  Esso 
Marketers  fuel  and  oil,  an  unequalled  combination. 
Get  them  both  at  the  familiar  oval  Esso  sign — 
emblem  of  the  world’s  leading  oil  organization. 


Blow  away  the  Chaff 


You’re  sure  of  Esso  Station 
Products  Year  after  Year. . 


COLONIAL 


COLONIAL  BEACON  OIL  COMPANY,  INCORPORATED 


BOUND  VOLS 


Old  France  in  Pennsylvania 


by  L.  C.  Tomkins 


During  the  French  Revolution,  many 
Frenchmen  had  to  flee  from  their  homes  to 
escape  imprisonment  and  beheading  as  sym¬ 
pathizers  of  the  King.  A  price  was  set  on  their 
heads  and  their  estates  were  seized.  Many 
came  to  America,  taking  up  residence  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  ;  but  so  great  was  their  number  that  it 
was. decided  to  establish  a  colony.  Two  of  the 
most  active  promoters  of  the  colony  scheme 
were  Viscount  Louis  Marie  de  Noailles  and 
the  Marquis  Antoine  Talon,  who  had  been 
political  enemies  in  France  but  became  warm 
friends  in  the  New  World. 

The  Vdscount,  generally  called  “The  Count,” 
was  no  stranger  to  America.  During  our  own 
Revolution,  he  came  over  with  General  La¬ 
fayette  and  other  French  officers  and  volun¬ 
teered  to  serve  in  Washington’s  army.  He  was 
several  times  mentioned  for  bravery  and  was 
one  of  the  officers  to  receive  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  After  peace  was 
made,  he  returned  to  France, 
where  during  the  Revolution 
there  he  and  his  family  were 
condemned  to  death.  His  wife, 
mother,  and  grandmother 
were  guillotined,  but  he  man¬ 
aged  to  escape  and  came  back 
to  America. 

Marquis  Talon,  one  of  the 
French  nobles  who  aided 
King  Louis  XVI  in  his  flight, 
escaped  from  France  with  the 


the  right,  “The  Queen’s 
nouse,”  said  to  have  been  built 
1794  as  a  home  for  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette,  was  probably 
the  largest  log  house  ever  built 
in  America. 


Over  a  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  this  fertile  plain  in  Bradford  County,  Pennsylvania,  was  peopled 
by  French  aristocrats,  refugees  from  the  French  Revolution  who  had  fled  to  escape  the  guillotine. 


Those  of  you  who  travel  on  Route  6 
through  the  Susquehanna  Valley  below 
Towanda,  Pennsylvania,  watch  for  a 
stone  marker  above  “Twin  Cuts,”  park  your 
car,  and  look  out  over  the  beautiful  flats  where 
for  a  short  time  during  the  last  deca(;le  of  the 
eighteenth  century  lived  the  blue  blood  of  the 
old  French  Court.  This  marker,  bearing  the 
legend  “Azilum,  Place  of  Refuge  for  French 
Royalists  during  the  Revolution  in  France,” 
is  passed  unnoticed  by  the  casual  motorist 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  dramatic  and  color¬ 
ful  story  which  makes  this  spot  one  of  lasting 
interest. 


help  of  Bartholomew  Laporte,  a  French  wine 
merchant  who  was  planning  to  sail  to  y\merica. 
Laporte  hid  Talon  in  a  wine  cask  and  smug¬ 
gled  him  on  board  ship.  Talon  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  early  in  1793  and  was  afterwards 
naturalized.  He  brought  money  with  him  and 
was  very  generous  to  his  less  fortunate  coun¬ 
trymen. 

Just  who  put  the  refugees  in  touch  with 
men  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  Valley  is  not  know,  but  it  seems  quite 


likely  that  the  Quakers  aided  them,  as  Major 
Adam  Hoopes,  who  served  with  General  Sul¬ 
livan,  had  camped  on  the  higli  rocks  over¬ 
looking  the  location  of  Asylum  and  admired 
the  fertile  plain  across  the  river.  At  any  rate, 
the  site  of  “Asylum”  was  selected  August  27, 
1793-  The  title  of  the  land  had  to  be  secured 
from  both  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut. 
Many  acres  were  purchased  in  Bradford,  Sul¬ 
livan,  Lycoming,  and  Luzerne  Counties,  but 
the  main  tract  was  at  Asylum,  where  they 
bought  the  “Schufeldt  Flats,”  now  called 
Frenchtown,  containing  2400  acres.  Hnimprov- 
ed  land  in  Pennsylvania  was  cheap  then,  and 
the  settlers  paid  only  from  50  cents  to  $2.50 
an  acre. 

The  plan  for  the  village  of  Asylum  was 
nearly  a  parallelogram.  Five  streets,  each  50 
feet  in  width,  were  laid  out  running  due  north 
and  south,  and  these  were  crossed  by  nine 
other  streets.  The  middle  street  of  the  main 
flve  was  100  feet  Avide,  extending  from  the 
“Queen’s  House”  to  the  river,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  planted  with  beautiful  shrubs  and 
flowers. 

About  fifty  two-story  houses  were  built  of 
hewn  logs,  roofed  with  pine  shingles.  All  had 
a  good  cellar  under  the  dining-room,  glass 
windows,  porches,  good  floors,  and  papered 
walls.  To  their  Yankee  (Turn  to  Page  2) 
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American  Agriculturist,  July  4.  1936 


“We  usually  call  several  places  to  find  out 
about  prices  and  then  sell  at  the  highest  quota¬ 
tion.  On  one  sale  of  3000  bushels  of  wheat,  we 
made  $90  extra  that  way.” 

A  farmer  near  Central  City,  Nebraska,  cites 
this  instance  as  an  example  of  how  the  telephone 
makes  itself  useful  on  his  farm.  He  could  tell  of 
many  other  ways,  as  could  the  thousands  of 
farmers  who  have  a  telephone.  Of  important 
telephone  conversations  with  eounty  agent  or 
co-operative  association,  with  neighbors  during 
the  busy  season,  or  with  the  implement  dealer 
when  there’s  a  breakdown.  Of  daily  telephone 
contacts  with  friends.  Of  hurried  calls  in  time 
of  illness  or  aceident. 

No  matter  what  the  occasion,  whether 
urgent  or  friendly  chat  to  pass  the  time, 
the  telephone  is  always  ready  to  be  of  li 
serviee. 


"THE  TELEPHONE 
PAYS  ITS  OWN  WAY 
ON  OUR  FARM" 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Fun  Out 

IF  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  NOTIFIED  THAT  YOUR 
POLICY  IS  TO  RUN  OUT  SOON,  RENEW  IT 
RIGHT  AWAY  WITH  AN  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  AGENT  OR  DIRECT  TO 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES.  Inc. 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 


CAROLINA  CREST 
HOTEL 

On  Beautiful 
NORTH  CAROLINA  AVENUE 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

Serving  a  Tray  Breakfast  tO  your 
room  at  any  time  up  to  11  o’clock 
without  any  charge  for  breakfast 
or  service. 

Every  Room  Has  Private  Bath 

I 

As  Low  As  As  Low  As 

$3.00  $5.00 

SINGLE  DOUBLE 

Fairbairn,  Inc. 

7  Miles  of  Boardwalk. 


A  Beachfront 
Hotel  Just  Off 
Beachfront 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

plants  —  Cauliflower,  Super  Snowball  (orlBlnator's  seeci). 
Early  Catskili  Snowball  (originator’s  seed).  Improved 
Holland  Erfurt.  1000-$4.00,  5000-$l8.00,  !0,000-$.55.00. 
20,000-J68.00,  500-$2.25,  200-$l.50.  lOO-JI.OO.  Cabbage, 
I000-$2.00,  5000-$9.00,  I0,000-$I7.00,  20.000-$32.00, 

50,0()0-$75.00.  500-JI.50,  300-$1.25,  lOO-JI.OO.  Broccoli 
and  Bruisels  Sprouts,  l000-$2.50,  5000-$ll.00,  10,000- 
$20.00,  500-$l.50,  300-$l.25,  I00-$l.00.  Celery,  1000- 

$3.00,  5000-$I4.00,  500-$2.00,  300-$l.50,  I00-$I.00.  All 
plants  ready.  Send  for  li.st.  Closed  Stmdays. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS, 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  —  Special  reduced  price.s  for  30 
days.  Cabbage  plants,  all  varieties.  $1.00  thousand  pre¬ 
paid.  Express  collect  Me  thousand;  10,000.  $4.50:  50,000, 
$20.00.  Cauliflower  $1.50;  10,000.  $12.50;  50,000,  $50.00. 
■romato  and  Sweetpotato  plants  $1.25  thousand;  10,000, 
$10.00.  I’epper  $2.50.  Eggplant  $3.00.  Handpicked 
iJants,  well  packed,  good  delivery  guaranteed.  Largest 
wholesale  growers  in  Virginia, 

OLD  OuivilN-lON  PLANT  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


Advance  Rumly  Thresher — fv!fh^eif°S?dfi! 

wind.stacker  and  grain  handler.  Entirely  retniilt.  In 
excellent  condition . $675.00.  Write  for  further  de¬ 

tails.  J.  I.  CASE  CO.,  SYRACUSE.  NEW  YORK. 


WILL  EXCHANGE  for  about  50  acre  farm  my  .six  room 
detached  house  with  sun  porch  in  Floral  Park,  Long  Island. 

Box  A,  American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca,  New  York. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


Excellent  Location  on  U.S.  Route  No.  20. 

Chautauqua  County.  N.  Y.  Voi-y  desirable  farm  for 
fruit,  cash  crops,  ixuiltry,  dairy  and  tourists.  160  acres. 
89  of  w'hieh  are  good  tillage.  20  grapes,  10  cherries,  25 
pasture,  16  woods.  Attra<’tiye  10  room  brick  house, 
morlern  conveniences.  Bam  90x36  has  .small  .stable.  Ell 
26x18  used  for  poultry  house.  Poultry  house,  20x90. 
Excellent  proposition  for  enterprising  man.  $9,000.  Itea- 
sonable  tenns,  Ix)w  interest  rates.  Write: 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


SOUTH  JERSEY  FARMS:  Small,  large,  all  prices. 
Wooded  land  $25  acre.  8-acre  plots,  title  clesir, 
E.  Z.  tenns.  SAFRANEK,  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY. 


FARMS ! 

STROUT,  255- R 


GET  BIG  FREE  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG,  800  BARGAINS. 
4TH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


FOR  SAI  F _ daiiT  farm,  fully  equipped, 

1  V/IV  D/aLiL.  biiiifjings  and  plenty  of  wiater, 

good  markets,  crops  planted:  3  miles  from  city,  clear 
title:  price  $4,600,  $2,500  down.  Address, 

FRANK  DUOISH.  R.F.D.  No.  4,  Little  Falls.  N.  Y. 


Old  France  in 
Fennsylvania 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

neighbors,  these  houses  looked  like 
palaces  and  there  was  considerable 
talk  about  their  “extravagance.” 

Talon’s  house,  which  was  tom  down 
in  1846,  was  the  most  pretentious  of 
all,  and  whs  said  to  be  the  largest 
log  house  ever  built  in  America.  It  was 
generally  known  as  “La  Grande  Mai- 
son,”  or  the  Great  House,  and  was 
about  84  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  two 
stories  high,  with  a  spacious  attic.  The 
log’s  were  hewn  and  planed  on  all  four 
sides,  so  that  they  would  fit  closely  and 
look  well.  There  were  four  stacks  of 
chimneys  and  eight  large  fireplaces.  A 
hall  extended  through  the  house  with 
double  doors  at  front  and  back.  A 
second  hall  extended  the  long  way  of 
the  house,  Svith  single  doors  at  each 
end.  The  main  hall  was  said  to  be  large 
enough  to  admit  a  yoke  of  oxen. 

Tradition  says  that  this  house,  which 
was  also  known  as  “The  Queen’s 
House,”  was  built  for  the  unfortunate 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  who  the  col¬ 
onists  supposed  was  coming  from 
France.  It  is  said  that  for  several  days 
at  one  time  the  house  was  kept  light¬ 
ed,  huge  fires  built^  and  even  food  pre¬ 
pared,  as  rumor  had  it  that  the  Queen 
was  On  her  way  up  the  river.  History, 
however,  seems  to  place  the  home  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Queen  at  New  Era,  some 
distance  from  Asylum,  where  Charles 
Hornet,  Sr.,  steward  to  Louis  XVI,  and 
a  Miss  Shillinger,  personal  maid  to  the 
Queen,  had  built  their  home  and  had 
prepared  a  refuge  for  their  Queen. 

The  village  of  Asylum  had  about  150 
people  in  it.  Some  of  the  refugees  had 
been  soldiers  in  France,  some  keepers 
of  restaurants  and  cafes,  and  some 
merchants,  but  50  of  them  were  of 
noble  birth— dukes,  marquises,  and  at 
least  one  prince.  It  must  h^^  been 
hard  for  city-bred  people  to  take  up 
their  residence  in  log  houses,  but  they 
soon  made  themselves  comfortable.  The 
colonists  cleared  their  lots,  beautified 
their  lands  with  fiowers  and  shrubs, 
raised  good  gardens  and  made  their 
homes  attractive.  All  of  them  did  some 
work.  The  Marquis  de  Blacons  kept 
the  store  in  partnership  with  one 
Nancy  Colin,  formerly  Abbe  de 
Sevigny.  Another  refugee,  by  name  of 
Prevost,  formerly  a  fiorist  in  Paris, 
settled  on  Russel  Hill  and  was  noted 
for  his  flowers  and  wine.  The  colony 
did  not  lack  for  money,  but  little  is 
known  about  the  crops  raised.  In  an 
old  letter  from  a  refugee  at  Asylum 
to  friends  in  Philadelphia,  mention  is 
made  of  the  fact  that  “any  wheat  not 
used  could  be  marketed  in  Wilkes 
Barre  and  that  maple  sugar,  maple 
viniger,  was  made  and  sold.” 


During  their  stay  in  America,  which 
lasted  from  1793  to  1801,  these  Paris¬ 
ians  did  not  become  careless  of  their 
personal  appearance.  Although  at  din¬ 
ner  they  sat  down  to  plainer  fare  than 
they  were  accustomed  to  in  France, 
the  ladies  always  came  elegantly  gown¬ 
ed  in  full  dress,  and  the  men  put  on  the 
best  suits  they  had.  Dinner  was  at  4 
o’clock,  folio-wing  their  French  custom. 
Frequently  they  spent  the  evenings  at 
each  other’s  houses,  with  music  and 
dancing. 

A  prominent  visitor  at  Asylum  was 
Louis  Phillipe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  later 
Citizen  King  of  France,  who  spent  the 
summer  of  1796  there.  He  complained 
in  a  letter  to  friends  in  Philadelphia 
that  fat  beef  was  hard  to  get  and  that 
the  Yankee  farmers  would  not  bring  it 
in,  making  it  necessary  for  the  colon¬ 
ists  to  make  long  trips  after  it.  The 
Duke  returned  to  Philadelphia  to  spend 
the  winter  and  proposed  while  there  to 


MRS.  MARION  WILLIAMS 

Country  life  for  old  age  is  the  best, 
according  to  Mrs.  Marion  Williams,  age 
101.  Mrs.  Williams  observed  her  101st 
birthday  on  May  21st  this  year.  She 
was  born  in  Middlesex  and  clearly  re¬ 
calls  the  early  happenings  of  that  sec¬ 
tion.  Recently  she  received  a  question¬ 
naire  from  a  well  known  university 
asking  for  certain  data  concerning  her 
health.  She  is  the  mother  of  two  sons, 
L.  C.  Williams,  a  prominent  Middlesex 
farmer,  and  John  Williams  of  Roches¬ 
ter.  She  received  a  letter  of  congratu¬ 
lation  from  President  Roosevelt  and  a 
score  of  cards  from  her  many  friends 
on  her  101st  birthday.  She  is  looking 
forward  to  having  a  reunion  with  her 
lifelong  friend,  Mrs.  Eliza  H ousel  of 
Naples,  who  will  observe  her  102nd 
birthday  in  August. 


the  beautiful  daughter  of  Richard  Will¬ 
ing,  wealthy  President  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  The  ansv^er  given  hv 
Willing  to  the  Duke  was  a  true  Ameri¬ 
can  answer,  leaving  nothing  to  be 
said:  “Sir,  if  you  do  not  become  King 
of  France,  you  cannot  support  my 
daughter.  If  you  do  become  King,  you 
should  marry  a  King’s  daughter.” 

The  duration  of  the  French  settle¬ 
ment  was  less  than  ten  years,  but  the 
Frenchmen  set  their  American  neigh¬ 
bors  an  example  of  better  houses  and 
roads,  better  gardens,  better  tillage, 
and  beautiful  surroundings,  as  well  as 
courage  in  adversity  and  courteous 
manners.  In  1796,  there  were  nearly 
50  houses,  29  names  on  the  tax  list,  and 
from  150  to  200  inhabitants. 

When  Napoleon  Bonaparte  assumed 
power  in  France,  all  Frenchmen  who 
had  fled  from  the  land  were  invited  to 
return  and  promised  the  restoration  of 
their  estates.  One  autumn  day,  the 
word  came  to  the  refugees  at  Asylum 
that  they  were  free  to  go  back  to 
France.  After  a  day  or  so  of  rejoicing 
they  set  out  for  their  homeland,  leaving 
only  stewards  and  a  few  commoners  in 
charge. 

Tradition  says  that  the  messenger 
from  Wilkes  Barre  started  out  on 
horseback,  dressed  as  only  a  French¬ 
man  can  dress,  to  bear  the  good  news 
to  the  refugees.  When  he  reached  Asy¬ 
lum  he  had  no  hat,  horse,  or  coat,  and 
could  not  speak.  He  had  shouted  the 
news  to  every  one  he  passed  on  the 
way,  until  he  could  shout  no  longer. 

One  of  the  few  to  remain  at  Asylum 
was  Laporte,  who  had  aided  Marquis 
Antoine  Talon  to  escape  from  France 
and  never  dared  to  return  there.  La¬ 
porte  was  a  man  with  some  humor  an 
several  rather  good  stories  are  to 
about  him.  He  used  very  few  words  bu 
in  several  instances  he  out-smarted  his 
Yankee  neighbors  in  deals.  One  day  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Terry  went  to  buy 
an  ox  from  Laporte.  'The  y 

Frenchman  stalked  out  into  the  fie 
with  Terry,  walked  up  to  the  left  si  e 
of  the  ox,  told  Terry  that  the  ox  was 
true,  a  good  worker,  and  healthy,  an 
turned  the  ox  around  several  times. 
Terry  bought  him,  took  him  home,  on¬ 
ly  to  find  that  the  ox  was  blind  in  his 
right  eye.  Laporte  had  turned  t^  o 
away  from  Terry  all  the  time,  o 
ever,  history  tells  that  the  ox  was 
good  buy  nevertheless. 
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At  this  roadside  stand  on  Route  29,  between  Schuylerville  and 
Greenwich,  are  sold  some  of  the  melons  grown  on  the  Hand  farm. 


l^uscious  ^uskmelons 

PAUL  WORK 


ONE  WHO  cruises  about  the  high¬ 
ways  north  of  Albany  may  jfind 
himself  confronted  with  a  hugh  red 
hand  not  far  from  a  roadside  stand 
bearing  the  same  wholesome  symbol. 
“Hand”  is  the  name  of  a  10  or  12  acre 
grower  near  Greenwich,  New  York — a 
man  who,  many  years  ago,  moved  up 
from  Long  Island  and,  in  this  climate 
which  most  of  us  would  say  is  far  too 
near  the  Arctic  circle,  has  built  a 
melon  business  that  is  indeed  enviable. 
Npt  far  away,  P.  Kenneth  Bullard  is 
doing  the  same  thing.  These  neighbors 
are  rivals  but  they  have  great  times 
together.  The  last  time  I  saw  them  they 
were  sitting  on  each  side  of  my  desk 
more  or  less  hopelessly  trying  to  find 
out  something  new  about  muskmelons. 

The  muskmelon  is  a  real  aristocrat 
among  the  vegetables — a  fruit  with 
which  to  give  a  perfect  start  to  break¬ 
fast  and  to  supply  the  dessert  for  the 
evening  dinner.  When  muskmelons  are 
good,  they  are  very  good  and  New 
York  growers — ^where  conditions  are 
right  and  where  care  is  infinite — are 
able  to  put  up  muskmelons  that  can¬ 
not  be  excelled.  Thick-fleshed,  sweet, 
flavorful — a  New  York  melon  is  a  dish 
for  a  king. 

Bender  Started  It 

As  early  as  1884,  Charles  Bender,  not 
far  from  Albany,  began  growing  mel¬ 
ons  for  special  trade.  By  1900,  he  had 
developed  the  variety  which  bears  his 
name  and  which  is  the  leader  through¬ 
out  this  'State.  Living  now  in  peaceful 
retirement,  he  looks  back  upon  the 
days  when  he  planted  18  to  20  acres, 
when  his  shipment  went  out  in  bushel 
baskets  every  evening  to  the  finest 
hotels  and  clubs  all  the  way  from 
Kansas  City  to  Bar  Harbor.  Mr.  Ben¬ 
der  says  he  never  missed  a  train  with 
a  shipment  throughout  all  the  long 
years  of  his  service.  This  is  the  sort 
of  thing  that  makes  people  willing  to 
pay  a  fancy  price  provided  quality  is 
there  as  well. 

^^^^y  gardeners  here  and  there  about 
the  State  are  catering  to  fancy  local 
trade  in  the  same  way — to  high-class 
stores,  hotels,  restaurants,  (fining  cars, 
roadside  stands  and  anybody  else  that 
really  knows  what  is  good.  There  is  no 
danger  of  over-encouraging  an  industry 
in  an  article  like  this.  Not  one  person 
in  20,  or  perhaps  in  200,  seems  capable 
of  looking  after  all  the  details  and  pro¬ 
viding  the  assistance  and  punch  that 
necessary  to  make  money  from  a 
high-class  specialty  enterprise. 

Varieties 

The  fun  begins  when  varieties  are 
chosen  and  seed  is  bought.  These 
northern  growers— Hand  and  Bullard — 
fcly  largely  upon  Delicious,  Sugar 
Kock  and  Bender  with  some  plantings 
of  Osage,  Hearts  of  Gold  and  Aristo¬ 
crat.  Delicious  is  early  while  Aristo¬ 


crat,  formerly  called  “Golden  Combi¬ 
nation,”  is  huge  in  both  size  and  qual¬ 
ity  though  it  comes  a  little  late  in  the 
season.  Of  course  there  is  no  use 
planting  second  rate  seeds. 

Then  comes  plant  growing  if  one 
wants  an  early  crop  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
almost  necessary  in  northerly  districts. 
Plants  may  be  started  under  glass  us¬ 
ually  with  clay  or  paper  pots  or  paper 
or  veneer  dirt  pans.  It  is  almost  a  four 
weeks  job  and  details  of  temperature 
and  watering  must  be  watched  relent¬ 
lessly. 

In  the  field,  seed  may  be  sown  or 
plants  may  be  set  after  the  land  has 
been  adequately  fertilized.  Too  much 
nitrogen  is  considered  unfavorable  for 
the  best  crop  although  one  must  get  a 
good  root  system  and  a  good  vine  if  he 
expects  to  have  good  melons. 

Leaves  Make  Sugar 

Insects  and  diseases  must  be  fought 
faithfully.  The  striped  beetle  and  some¬ 
times  cut  worms  come  early.  Seed 
treatments  help  to  forestall  leaf  dis¬ 
eases  and  Bordeaux  helps  take  care  of 
them  later.  Neither  sugar  nor  flavor 
can  be  realized  in  a  muskmelon  imless 
the  foliage  is  strong  and  healthy. 
Warm,  sunny  weather  brings  quality 
and  muskmelons  stand  moderate 
drought  fairly  well. 

The  skilled  harvester  can  tell  a  melon 
that  is  just  right  about  as  far  as  he 
can  see  it  but  one  who  begins  should 
learn  to  pick  by  the  stage  of  parting 
of  the  stem,  which  is  usually  designated 
as  fuU  slip  or  half  slip.  For  local  mar¬ 
kets,  melons  can  be  left  until  they 
.reach  the  full  slip  stage.  Just  how  ripe 
such  a  melon  is  depends  a  good  deal 
upon  the  variety.  Bender  can  rest  a 
few  days  in  storage  after  this  stage  is 
reached  and  before  it  is  ready  for  the 
table,  the  length  of  time  depending  a 
good  deal  upon  the  temperature. 

Growers  Will  Visit 

Of  course,  management  and  sales¬ 
manship  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
returns.  All  the  melons  offered  under  a 
trade-mark  must  be  good.  If  others  are 
to  be  sold,  sneak  them  off  to  some  non¬ 
discriminating  market  and  take  what 
you  can  get  for  them.  All  sorts  of  care 
must  be  taken  to  maintain  a  steady 
supply  and  painstaking  service  is  es¬ 
sential.  A  hotel  cannot  get  along  well 
if  it  has  built  a  reputation  for  “Sunny 
Slope”  muskmelons  and  then  upon  the 
fine  morning  of  a  convention  day,  there 
are  no  melons  to  be  offered. 

Certainly  it  takes  a  lot  of  trouble  to 
make  goo(i  with  a  ticklish  crop  such  as 
muskmelons  but  the  rewards  are  pret¬ 
ty  satisfying. 

The  Hand  and  Bullard  farms  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  route  of  the  tour  of  the 
New  York  State  Vegetable  Grower’s 
Association,  which  is  to  take  place  Au¬ 
gust  13th  and  14th,  1936. 
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G-E  Automatic  Electric  Ranges 


G-E  Milk  Cooling  Equipment 


HAMBURG  ELECTRIC  SHOP, 
Hamburg,  New  York. 

ANDREWS  HARDWARE  COMPANY 
Salamanca,  New  York. 

ORA  PETTIT, 

Wilson,  New  York, 

GOWANDA  HARDWARE  CO,, 
Gowanda,  New  York. 

TURNER  RADIO  SHOP, 

212  Liberty  St,  Warren,  Pa. 

FRANK  W.  WOLF,  INC., 

ButfaJo,  New  York. 

AVON  ELECTRIC  CORP., 

Avon,  New  York. 

MORRIS  HARDWARE  CORP., 

38  Main  Street,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

MEROW  BROTHERS, 

Little  Valley,  New  York. 

FLOYD  F.  SMITH, 

Lyndonville,  New  York. 


o  Here’s  the  first  and  only 
book  of  its  kind  ever  printed 
on  modern  electric  refrigera¬ 
tion  for  farms.  You  will  find  it 
an  extremely  valuable  guide— 
whether  you  own  or  operate 
a  truck  farm,  fruit  farm,  dairy 
farm,  poultry  farm,  or  butcher 
your  own  meat  for  sale  or 
home  use.  It  is  profusely  illus¬ 
trated,  interesting,  instructive 
—includes  many  money-saving 
tips.  We  have  had  thousands 
of  advance  requests  for  this 
new  book.  Make  sure  of  get¬ 
ting  your  copy  by  sending  the 
coupon  today!  We  will  in¬ 
clude  descriptive  literature  on 
the  new  Calrod  equipped  G-E 
automatic  electric  ranges  that 
make  electric  cooking  much 
faster  and  cheaper.  No  cost 
or  obligation. 
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Freedom,  1776-1936 

IGHT  score  years  ago  this  Fourth  of  July, 
in  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  “our 
fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a  new 
nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal.” 

We  are  not  now  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war, 
but  nevertheless  this  nation  and  all  others  today 
again  face  a  test  to  determine  “whether  this  na¬ 
tion  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated 
can  long  endure.” 

For  a  thousand  years,  people  of  the  world  have 
been  struggling  to  simplify  and  reduce  govern¬ 
ment  control  and  to  increase  personal  initiative 
and  liberty.  For  ages  men  fought  the  old  theory 
of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings,  the  idea  that  the 
people  existed  for  government  and  not  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  people.  The  old  philosophy  was 
that  the  State  was  everything,  the  individual  no¬ 
thing.  The  founders  of  America  reversed  that, 
emphasized  individual  initiative,  responsibility, 
self-reliance. 

But  now,  in  the  name  of  emergency,  because 
of  economic  troubles,  there  is  grave  danger  that 
much  of  the  splendid  results  of  this  age-old  fight 

for  individual  liberty 
will  be  lost  to  man¬ 
kind.  All  over  the 
world  there  has  been, 
because  of  hard  times, 
a  turning  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  toward  govern¬ 
ment,  on  the  false  be¬ 
lief  that  electing  or 
appointing  a  man  to 
public  office  makes 
him  a  superman,  and 
that  these  supermen 
in  government  can 
create  wealth  and  re¬ 
distribute  it  to  the 
people.  People  are 
forgetting  that  there 
is  no  wealth  except 
that  which  somebody 
earns  by  the  sweat  of  his  brozv.  Because  of  this 
turning  to  government  for  the  impossible,  this 
reaching  out  to  find  a  Utopia,  we  have  the  Com¬ 
munists  of  Russia,  Nazis  of  Germany,  Fascists 
of  Italy,  and  regimenters  of  America,  with  the 
result  that  the  cause  of  real  liberty  is  losing  out 
in  much  of  the  world  today. 

On  this  Fourth  of  July,  1936,  it  is  time,  there¬ 
fore,  again  highly  to  resolve  that  we  will  re-state 
and  reemphasize  these  principles  of  liberty,  the 
privileges  and  responsibility  of  the  individual, 
which  have  best  advanced  the  welfare  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  which  have  given  the  people  of  this 
nation  and  of  these  times  more  liberty  and  more 
happiness  than  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  common 
people  of  any  other  land  or  any  other  time. 

Yes,  it  is  time  again  to  resolve  with  Lincoln: 
“To  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remain¬ 
ing  before  us,  that  from  these  honored  dead  we 
take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion,  that 
we  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain,  that  this  nation  under  God  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people  by  the  people  and  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.” 

Milk  Production  Costs  and  Sales  Price 

AYS  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Farm  Management  of  Cornell : 

“Long  time  trends  of  important  costs  of  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  in  terms  of  amounts  of  milk  requir¬ 
ed  to  meet  them  have  been  upward  in  the  case  of 
hired  man  wages  and  of  dairy  cost  prices,  and 
downward  in  the  case  of  grain  and  of  hay  prices. 
Of  the  total  cost  of  producing  100  pounds  of 


milk,  feed  makes  up  about  50  per  cent,  labor  30 
per  cent,  and  depreciation  of  cows  5  per  cent. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  feed  cost  is  for  grain.” 

Milk  costs  of  production  always  bring  to  mind 
the  old  argument  that  farmers  should  not  sell 
their  milk  below  cost  of  production  plus  a  pro-- 
fit.  That  is  right  for  all  milk  sold  in  fluid  form, 
but  not  for  the  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  milk 
which  is  sold  in  the  lower  classes,  or  the  surplus. 
If  a  farmer  were  to  receive  all  of  his  costs,  plus 
profits,  on  every  pound  he  produces,  is  it  not 
plain  that  everyone  would  keep  upping  produc¬ 
tion  until  there  was  almost  no  end  to  the  surplus  ? 

Another  problem  involved  in  selling  milk  on  a 
cost  of  production  theory  is  to  find  what  are 
the  costs  of  production.  Cost  to  one  dairyman 
would  mean  high  profits  to  another.  If  a  farmer 
could  only  turn  the  faucet  on  his  cows  and  regu¬ 
late  his  supply  to  the  market  demand,  which  is 
pretty  much  what  the  manufacturer  does,  what 
a  great  problem  would  be  solved ! 

^  More  Appropriations  in  3  Years 
Than  in  124 

T  IS  only  by  comparison  that  a  citizen  can  get 
any  realization  of  the  high  cost  of  government 
with  which  we  are  now  afflicted.  So  let’s  compare. 

The  National  Grange  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  for  the  124  years  from  1789,  when 
George  Washington  was  inaugurated  as  our  first 
president,  until  the  beginning  of  the  first  term 
of  President  Woodrow  Wilson  in  1913,  the  com¬ 
plete  total  of  all  appropriations  by  Congress  was 
$24,521,845,000.  This  sum  included  all  of  our 
expenditures  in  connection  with  the  War  of  1812, 
the  War  with  Mexico,  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
War  with  Spain. 

But  in  the  three  years  since  March  4,  1933, 
Congress  has  appropriated  for  the  ordinary  run¬ 
ning  expenses  of  the  government  and  for  public 
work  and  relief,  including  appropriations  for  the 
coming  year,  the  stupendous  sum  of  $32,432,448,- 
OOT' 

On  the  basis  of  4.3  members  per  family,  the 
total  appropriations  of  Congress  since  1933  add 
up  to  approximately  $260  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  States,  or  $1,1 18  per 
family. 

Noj^v,  be  just  as  fair  and  charitable  as  one  may, 
admit  all  of  the  arguments  about  the  necessity  of 
taking  care  of  people  out  of  work,  still  no  fair- 
minded  person  can  compare  these  figures  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  of  this  reckless  spending  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Neither  can  he  look  at  the  average  cost  of 
$1,1 18  to  each  family  in  the  United  States,  with¬ 
out  wondering  if  we  are  not  headed  for  ruin  un¬ 
less  this  spending  can  be  stopped. 

Start  Grange  On  Time 

N  RECENT  weeks  we  have  talked  at  a  bak¬ 
er’s  dozen  of  subordinate  grange  meetings.  Of 
that  number,  three  only  began  on  time.  Was  it  a 
coincidence  that  the  same  three  had  by  far  the 
best  attendance?  We  doubt  it. 

One  grange  opened  at  nine.  “I  see  you  brought 
some  work,”  said  one  woman  to  another. 

“Well,  if  you  had  twiddled  your  thumbs  as 
many  hours  as  I  have  waiting  for  grange  to  start, 
you’d  bring  some  sewing,  too.” 

We  grant  that  it’s  not  easy  to  let  the  gavel 


The  same  old  Summer,  with  the  same  old  smile 
Beaming  upon  us  in  the  same  old  way 
We  knew  in  childhood!  Though  a  weary  while 
Since  that  far  time,  yet  memories  reconcile 
The  heart  with  odorous  breaths  of  clover  hay; 
And  again  I  hear  the  doves,  and  the  sun  streams 
through 

The  old  barn  door  just  as  it  used  to  do. 

—  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


fall  as  the  clock  strikes  eight,  but  it  can  be  done 
if  one  man,  the  Master  of  the  grange,  insists  on 
it.  It  may  require  urging  of  officers  to  be  there 
and  opening  grange  a  few  times  with  empty  seats, 
but  when  the  members  learn  that  grange  starts 
on  time,  they  will  be  there  and  like  it. 

“You  can’t  get  the  chores  done  and  be  there 
by  eight?”  All  right.  Make  it  eight-thirty,  but 
start  on  time  1^ — H.  L.  C. 

Is  There  Less  Sheep  Damage 
From  Dogs? 

RE  the  damages  done  by  dogs  in  flocks  of 
sheep  increasing  or  decreasing  in  the  North¬ 
east?  We  have  fewer  letters  from  sheep  men  in 
the  last  two  or  three  years  complaining  about 
dogs  than  we  used  to  receive.  We  hope  that  this 
indicates  that  the  dogs  are  more  under  control. 

Is  there  a  better  chance  now  for  making  a  liv¬ 
ing  from  sheep  here  in  the  Northeast?  We  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  our  sheep  husbandry  friends 
on  these  subjects. 

How  Much  Shall  I  Cultivate? 

ULTIVATION  time  always  brings  up  uie 
question  of  how  much  and  how  deeply  we 
should  cultivate.  Some  of  the  scientists  claim 
that  research  shows  that  there  should  never  be 
more  cultivation  than  just  enough  to  control 
weeds.  Personally  we  believe  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  theory  of  a  dust  or  light  dirt  mulch 
to  hold  moisture  in  the  ground  which  can  only 
be  had  through  frequent  cultivation.  Also,  we  are 
sure  that  there  are  certain  types  of  ground  that 
must  be  cultivated,  weeds  or  no  weeds,  if  the 
crops  are  to  grow. 

On  the  other  hand,  scientists  certainly  are 
right  that  too  deep  cultivation  cuts  off  plant  roots 
and  sets  crops  back. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

RS.  GRACE  PIUCKETT,  household  editor 
of  American  Agriculturist,  is  the  proud  pos¬ 
sessor  of  a  brand-new  home.  Her  interest  and  joy 
in  her  new  house  has  been  increased  by  helping 
to  plan  and  to  build  it.  One  night,  while  the  build¬ 
ing  was  in  process  of  construction,  Grace  was 
talking  the  matter  over  enthusiastically  with  her 
husband  and  attempted  to  describe  to  him  some¬ 
thing  that  one  of  the  workmen  had  used  during 
the  day  to  fasten  two  beams  together.  After  a 
while  her  puzzled  husband  finally  made  out  that 
Grace  was  attempting  to  describe  a  bolt  and  nut. 
Here’s  what  she  said : 

“This  thing  the  man  used  is  like  a  stick  of  hard 
metal  such  as  iron  with  a  square  bunch  on  one 
end  and  a  lot  of  scratching  wound  around  the 
other  end.  The  other  thing  that  went  with  it  is 
similar  to  the  first  thing,  only  just  the  opposit^ 
being  a  hole  in  a  little  chunk  of  iron  sawed  off 
short,  with  wrinkles  around  the  inside  of  the 
hole.” 
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\^efs  forget  Care 


See  With  Us 
N  ortheastern 
Beauty  Spots 


level.  Automobiles  are  not  allowed  on  it  and  most 
of  those  who  get  the  wonderful  view  from  its 
summit  travel,  for  a  price,  up  a  winding  road  be¬ 
hind  a  sleepy,  old  horse. 

After  an  all  night  boat  trip  from  Montreal, 
we  spend  an  entire  day  in  and  around  Quebec, 
including  a  trip  to  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre  and 
Montmorency  Falls.  Nowhere  in  America  is 
there  so  interesting  a  mixture  of  French  and 
English  as  in  this  part  of  Canada.  In  fact,  had  the 
fortunes  of  war  in  1759  favored  the  French  on 
that  ideal  battlefield,  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
which  rises  300  feet  above  the  river,  Canada  and 
perhaps  all  America  would  now  be  speaking 
French  rather  than  English.  The  citadel,  built  in 
1823  on  a  high  bluff,  commands  the  river  and 
stands  much  as  it  did  a  century  ago.  It  is  a  great 
j)oint  of  interest  for  all  visitors. 

What  would  you  guess  such  a  five  day  trip  of 
1500  miles  would  cost,  including  all  expenses, 
meals,  railroad  and  boat  fares,  lodging,  in  fact 
every  necessary  expense?  Don’t  guess  too  high. 
From  Utica,  chosen  because  it  is  a  central  point, 
the  cost  will  be  $72.75.  From  your  own  station 
it  may  be  a  bit  more  or  if  you  live  nearer  Clayton, 
where  we  will  take  the  boat,  it  will  be  a  bit  less. 

If  you  will  fill  out  and  send  us  the  coupon  on 
this  page  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  well- 
illustrated  folder  describing  the  entire  trip  and, 
if  you  wish,  quote  you  the  cost  right  from  your 
owm  station.  Such  a  request  will  not  obligate  you 
in  any  way. 

Come  with  us.  The  old  farm  will  be  there  when 
you  get  back.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
well  the  boys  or  the  hired  man  will  look  after 
things,  and  in  years  to  come  memory’s  treasure 
chest  will  bring  forth  for  you  pleasant  reminis¬ 
cences  worth  many  times  the  cost  of  the  trip. 


Above:  Quebec  from  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  In 
the  center  is  the  Chateau  Frontenac,  world  famous 
hotel.  At  the  left  of  the  Chateau  the  citadel  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  old  French  fort.  It  covers  40  acres 
and  was  built  by  the  English  in  1823. 

Left:  At  the  famous  shrine  of  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre, 

Quebec. 

we  spend  seeing  fields  of  potatoes  that  stretch 
away  to  the  horizon,  and  visiting  with  our  Aroos¬ 
took  County  farm  hosts. 

Are  there  really  a  “Thousand  Islands”  or  is  it 
just  a  fanciful  name?  Actually  there  are  nearer 
two  thousand  islands.  Most  of  them  are  privately 
owned  and  on  many  of  the  larger  ones,  huge  sum¬ 
mer  homes,  more  like  medieval  castles  than 


ON  BOSTON  COMMON,  in  colonial  days, 
one  Captain  Kemble  was  put  in  the  stocks 
and  exposed  to  public  disapproval  because  he 
kissed  his  wife  on  Sunday!  Here  also,  in  the  days 
when  neighbor  suspected  neighbor  of  being  in 
league  with  the  devil,  many  peaceful  citizens, 
guilty  of  no  worse  crime  than  being  a  bit  “queer,” 
were  hanged  for  witchcraft.  Just  above  the  Com¬ 
mon,  which  was  set  aside  in  1634  as  a  community 
cow  pasture  and  common  ground  for  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  “forever  to  be  held  unbroken,”  is  the  State 
House,  a  veritable  treasure  house  for  the  student 
of  history. 

Boston,  with  its  many  reminders  of  that  love 
of  liberty  so  staunchly  ingrained  in  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  will  be  but  one  of  many  high  spots  of 
the  American  Agriculturist-¥a.Tm  Bureau  North¬ 
east  Farm  Tour,  July  28-August  2. 

At  this  point  you  may  well  ask,  “Why  should 
I  go  at  all?”  The  answer  to  that  is  easy  if,  by 
cutting  a  corner  here  and  there,  you  can  man¬ 
age  to  do  it.  By  no  means  the  smallest  reason  is 
that  every  person  needs  and  deserves  a  vacation. 
Money  in  the  bank  or  invested  in  stocks  may  be 
lost,  but  money  spent  in  education  or  travel 
grows  in  value  with  the  years.  New  scenes  and 
new  faces  refresh  mind  and  body  and  enable  us 
again  to  take  up  the  old  tasks  with  renewed  vigor. 

New  friends  are  another  reason.  For  five  days 
those  on  the  trip  will  travel  with  the  best  folks 
in  the  world — the  farm  folks  of  the  Northeast. 
It’s  no  fun  to  go  places  alone.  Half  the  pleasure 
in  visiting  interesting  places  and  seeing  beautiful 
scenery  is  in  being  with  congenial  people  with 
whom  you  can  share  the  experience.  You  will 
even  find  yourself  making  lasting  friendships 
^vith  some  of  your  fellow  travelers. 

To  potato  growers,  and  for  that  matter  to  all 
potato  eaters,  Aroostook  County,  where  the  po¬ 
tato  is  king,  is  a  land  of  romance.  No  county  in 
the  world  ships  out  as  many  carloads  of  potatoes 
as  does  Aroostook.  Because  potatoes  are  the  only 
source  of  income  to  many  farmers  there,  the  lat¬ 
est  methods  are  followed.  Many  a  valuable  hint 
will  be  picked  up  on  Friday,  July  31st,  the  day 


BUNKER  HILL 

“What  though  the  day  to  us  was  lost! 

Upon  that  deathless  page 
The  everlasting  charter  stands 
For  every  land  and  age! 

Photo — Ewins  Galloway. 

houses,  have  been  built.  The  fame  of  the  Thous¬ 
and  Islands  as  a  beauty  spot  is  world  wide,  yet 
how  many  of  you,  even  those  living  within  a  few 
hundred  miles  of  them,  have  ever  seen  these 
loveliest  of  isles?  In  no  way  can  they  be  seeh  to 
better  advantage  than  from  the  deck  of  a  boat 
as  it  steams  down  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  wind¬ 
ing  in  and  out  through  their  green  shores.  That’s 
how  they  will  be  seen  by  those  who  take  the  Farm 
WurecLU-American  Agriculturist  Tour. 

Montreal,  where  we  stop  on  Wednesday,  is  a 
thousand  miles  inland  from  the  sea,  yet  ocean 
liners  tie  up  at  its  docks.  First  visited  by  white 
men  in  1534,  it  is  now  the  home  of  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  people.  Mont  Royal,  which  gives  the  city  its 
name,  is  a  mass  of  rock  rising  753  feet  above  sea 


WHERE  WE  WILL  GO: 

Thousand  Islands  —  America’s  wonder  spot. 

Long  Sault  Rapids  —  beautiful,  majestic,  thrill¬ 
ing. 

Montreal. 

Old  Quebec  —  where  two  worlds  meet  and 
mingle. 

Plains  of  Abraham. 

Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre  —  place  Of  miracles. 

Montmorency  Falls  —  higher  than  Niagara. 

Maine’s  Aroostook  County  —  where  potatoes 
grow,  row  on  row! 

Boston  —  Shrine  of  American  Liberty. 

Lexington,  Concord  and  Bunker  Hill. 


I  AM  INTERESTED 

Without  obligation  to  me,  will  you  please  send 
illustrated  folder  explaining  in  detail  the  His¬ 
toric  Northeast  Farm  Tour,  July  28-August  2. 

Name  . 

Postoffice  . 

County . - .  State . 

Fill  out  coupon  at  once,  as  the  time  is  short, 
and  send  it  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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HINT  TO  WIVES 
WITH 

TENDER  NOSES 


IF  he  won’t  clean  his  pipe  and  give 
up  that  coal-gas  tobacco,  clip  this 
ad  and  lay  it  heside  his  easy  chair 
along  with  a  pack  of  pipe  cleaners 
and  a  tin  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  ’Tis 
thus  many  a  loving  wife  has  freed  her 
home  from  tobacco  far  too  strong  and 
odorous  for  this  sensitive  world.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  is  a  fascinating  blend 
of  extra-mild  and  extra-fragrant  Ken¬ 
tucky  Burleys.  Smoked  regularly  in 
a  well-kept  briar,  it  makes  the  air 
clearer  and  sweeter,  and  your  curtains 
stay  fresher.  Sir  Walter  is  a  sure  cure 
for  nose-bite  and  tongue-bite.  And 
how  men  are  buying  it  at  only  15^ 
a  tin!  Now  it’s  your  move! 


SWITCH 


UNION 

MADE 


FREE  booklet  tells  bow  to  make 
your  old  pipe  taste  better,  sweet¬ 
er;  how  to  break  in  a  new  pipe. 
Write  for  copy  today.  Brown  & 
Williamson  Tobacco  Corporation, 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Dept.  AA-67. 


OUT  ON  A  LIMB  ..  BY  FRANK  APP 

spray  Wiaterial 
Secrets 


SPRAY  mater- 
ials  offered  by 
the  manufacturer 
to  the  grower  us¬ 
ually  contain  some 
unknown  ingredi¬ 
ents,  included  un¬ 
der  the  heading  of 
“inert  material,” 
the  value  of  which 
is  open  to  question.  The  material  may 
be  given  a  trade  name  for  the  purpose 
of  advertising  and  adding  on  to  the 
price.  The  sales  representative  may  or 
may  not  know  what  is  included  under 
this  heading.  The  standards  under 
which  our  spray  materials  are  sold 
make  it  impossible  to  purchase  our 
products  and  obtain  the  control  of  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases  that  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  with  standardized  brands,  with 
all  materials  tested  and  valued  for 
crop  protection. 


is  the  final  answer  to  whether  you 
have  the  right  combination  really  to 
protect  the  crop. 

*  4:  * 

Better  Seed  Beds 

Most  of  us  do  not  appreciate  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  carefully  prepared  seed 
bed.  When  the  soil  is  thoroughly  tilled, 
making  the  particles  uniform,  the  mois¬ 
ture  is  uniformly  distributed  through¬ 
out,  good  germination  is  obtained  and 
a  much  more  vigorous,  uniform  growth 
results.  In  a  dry  season  this  may  mean 
the  difference  between  success  or  fail¬ 
ure.  Germination  of  many  small  seeds 
depends  upon  uniform  moisture  condi¬ 
tions  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  This  is  quite  exacting  for  drouthy 
seasons,  and  even  though  a  stand  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  poorly  prepared  seed  bed, 
the  growth  afterwards  is  never  so  good 
as  when  well  tilled. 


Watch  Your  Drip 

Is  the  water  nm-off  from  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  clear  or  cloudy?  We  find 
that  spray  material  should  be  so  com¬ 
bined  that  it  will  wet  the  foliage  and 
fruit  quickly  and  uniformly,  and  de¬ 
posit  the  sulphur  and  lead  arsenate 
uniformly  over  the  fruit  and  leaves. 
This  leaves  the  drippings  from  the 
leaves  almost  clear  water.  Catch  it  in 
your  hand  and  examine  it,  to  see  the 
change  that  takes  place  immediately 
after  it  strikes  the  tree.  This  is  the 
test  of  a  properly  combined  spray  ma¬ 
terial  and  should  be  watched  every  day. 

I  have  had  representatives  attempt 
to  sell  me  lead  arsenate  by  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  way  in  which  it  would  remain 
in  a  glass  of  water  without  settling  to 
the  bottom.  This  is  just  what  I  .  do  not 
want.  Unless  the  lead  arsenate  will 
settle  quickly  on  the  leaf,  when  it 
strikes  the  tree,  it  will  run  to  the 
ground  and  be  lost. 

Millions  Wasted 

Lead  arsenate  manufactured  to  stay 
in  suspension  runs  to  the  ground  with 
no  value  to  the  grower.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  manufacturers  add  deflocculat- 
ing  agents  to  keep  materials  from  set¬ 
tling;  some  do  hot.  What  are  you  us¬ 
ing?  The  grower  had  better  select  the 
sticker  and  spreader  that  will  give 
him  a  uniform  covering  and  adherence 
and  not  depend  on  the  manufacturer. 
It  must  be  selected  to  meet  the  local 
grower’s  conditions,  because  of  differ¬ 
ence  in  water  used  for  spraying.  Have 
you  tested  yours?  Without  knowing 
why,  growers  in  some  areas  have  been 
unable  to  satisfactorily  control  moth 
and  maggot.  I  am  satisfied  it  is  due  to 
the  wrong  kind  of  spreader  and  stick¬ 
er  and  to  the  use  of  deflocculating 
agents. 

Check  the  amount  of  lead  arsenate 
in  the  drippings  from  your  trees  by 
examining  these  drippings  physically 
and,  if  possible  to  do  so,  chemically. 
Check  the  amount  of  deposit  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  leaves  and  fruit  analyzed.  This 


*  *  * 

Chain  Distributor  Sells  Stores 

A  few  months  ago  one  of  the  well 
known  chain  stores  of  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  disposed  of  all  of  its  retail 
units  by  selling  them  to  the  managers. 
They  reported  difficulties  in  making  the 
corporation  pay,  and  decided  to  de¬ 
centralize  their  operations.  The  cor¬ 
poration  itself,  after  selling  the  stores, 
arranged  to  buy  the  groceries  and 
fruits  and  vegetables,  for  them.  This 
change  is  being  watched  by  every 
other  chain  group.  Present  indications 
are  favorable  to  the  new  type  of  or¬ 
ganization.  The  volume  of  business  per 
store,  under  manager  ownership,  is 
said  to  have  increased  in  volume  $50 
to  $100  per  week.  I  presume  the  man¬ 
ager  does  not  object  so  much  to  work¬ 
ing  over  time,  if  necessary.  Since  the 
increased  profits  will  all  be  his  own, 
he  will  work  harder.  Without  the  own¬ 
ership  of  these  stores  and  without  the 
responsibility  of  supervision  and  man¬ 
agement,  the  corporation  can  carry  on 
with  much  less  capital,  less  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  with  no  accusation  of  being 
a  monopoly. 

The  Growers’  Opportunity 

Most  grocery  stores,  not  having  an 
organized  buying  service  for  fruits  and 
vegetables,  are  very  much  concerned 
as  to  how  they  can  get  a  satisfactory 
supply  and  service  without  spending 
too  much  of  their  time  in  hunting  and 
making  the  purchases.  The  retailer  who 
must  get  up  in  the  morning,  go  to  the 
farmers’  market  or  the  commission 
merchant  and  order  all  of  his  supplies, 
finds  it  is  expensive  of  time  and  energy. 
He  will  welcome  any  service  organiza¬ 
tion  that  will  relieve  him  of  this  duty. 
This  is  a  new  field  for  the  growers 
which  can  be  ably  handled  through 
cooperation  and  organized  selling. 


There  is  no  substitute 
for  a  good  seed  bed. 
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IT  MAY  BE 

Mow 

YEAR 


You’ve  attended  the  State 
Fair  other  years.  This 
year  plan  to  take  part  in  it! 
You’ll  get  the  thrill  of  a 
lifetime  exhibiting  your  own 
animals,  your  own  poultry, 
your  own  products  at  the 
Fair.  You  may  even  bring 
home  a  ribbon,  a  cup,  or  one 
of  the  thousands  of  cash 
premiums!  Get  your  entries 
in  early.  Write  for  premium 
list  and  entry  blank. 

— Closing  Dates — 

•  AUGUST  10- 

ALL  POULTRY 

•  AUGUST  15- 

HORSES.  CATTLE.  GOATS 
SHEEP  a  SWINE 

•  AUGUST  20- 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
BUTTER  a  CHEESE 

•  AUGUST  25- 

FRUITS  a  FLOWERS 
FARM  PRODUCTS 
ARTS  a  HANDICRAFT 
INDIAN  VILLAGE 

LnEW  YORK-' 

STATE 

FAIR 

SYRACUSE 
SEPT.  6-12 

UNDER  SUPERVISION  OF  DEPT. 

OF  AGRICULTURE  A  MARKETS 

Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck,  Commissioner 

— irs  YOUR  FAIR— Therein 


GUARANTEED:  Tobacco,’  *Five '  pounds  $1.00, 

Ten  $1.75.  Pay  when  received. 

Carlton  Tobacco  Company  -  Kentucky. 


BIGGER  PULLETS 


A  BIG  COMMERCIAL  POULTRYMAN  in  New 
Hampshire  recently  told  us:  "There’s  one 
thing  I  like  about  Purina.  It  grows  big  bodies 
on  pullets  and  they  come  in  laying  big  eggs. 
I  sell  hatching  eggs  during  the  fall,  and  last 
year  I  found  that  80%  of  the  eggs  from  my 
Purina -raised  pullets  went  for  hatching  eggs 
after  the  birds  had  been  in  production  only 
one  month.” 

Feed  Purina  to  your  growing  pullets  for  big 
body  size  and  get  big  eggs  early.  What’s  more, 
— you’ll  use  fewer  bags  of  Purina  to  do  the  job. 


Startling  New  Improvement  [ 

Purina  Growing  Mashes  now  contain  PUR-A- 
TENE,  that  matchless  vitamin  A  ingredient  found 
in  many  plants  and  vegetables  such  as  carrots, 
lettuce  and  spinach.  If  your  range  is  bare  of 
tender  grass,  or  becomes  so  as  summer  heat 
burns  up  the  greenstuff,  PUR-A-TENE  in  Purina 
Mashes  will  continue  to  give  your  pullets  an 
abundance  of  vitamin  A  material,  so  essential  to 
life,  growth  and  vigorous  health.  And  only  in 
Purina  can  you  get  this  vital  ingredient. 


COMPLETE 


Switch  your  growing  birds  to  Purina  now. 
Feed  Purina  Groivena  if  you  want  a  complete 
ration.  Feed  Purina  Growing  Chow  if  you  want 
a  mash  to  go  with  your  grain.  Both  contain 
PUR-A-TENE.  See  your  nearest  Purina  Dealer 
today  for  Growena  or  Growing  Chow. 

PURINA  MILLS 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

^sTakc  Your  Picko-^ 


FEED  WITH  GRAIN 


1IKE  Columbus,  we  all  have  discovered 
j  some  new  things.  Now  let’s  do  some 
exploring.  Recently  I  heard  a  fascinating 
lecture  by  William  LaVarre  on  “Gold, 
Diamonds  and  Orchids.”  He  fired  me  with 
such  a  desire  to  explore  that  later  I  read 
his  book  by  the  same  name.  As  a  boy, 
LaVarre  heard  of  men  going  far  away 
across  deserts,  into  jungles,  up  rivers.  He 
would  read  headlines: 

“Expedition  Leaving  for  Borneo” 
“Famous  Explorer  to  Penetrate  Africa” 
“Scientist  off  to  Unknown  Tibet” 

Explorers  going,  going,  forever  going! 
His  little  body  thrilled,  but  what  could  he 
explore?  He  lived  on  a  Virginia  farm.  He 
began  trapping  polecats,  and  sold  their 
skins.  “I  want  to  be  an  explorer,”  he  told 
his  grandfather.  “You  are  one  now,”  grand¬ 
father  answered.  “You’re  Virginia’s  leading 
Polecat  Explorer!” 

“Aw,  shucks,”  the  boy  replied,  “I  mean 
a  real  explorer!” 

“One  thing  leads  to  another,”  the  old 
grandfather  said.  “A  boy  who  starts  hunting 
polecats  at  home  can  very  well  end  up 
shooting  elephants  in  India.” 

“But  how  do  you  get  to  be  a  real  ex¬ 
plorer?”  the  boy  insisted. 

“First,  you  want  to  find  out  what  you 
want  to  explore  for,”  the  grandfather  said 
with  a  twii^le  in  his  eye,  “and  then  learn 
all  there  is  to  know  about  it!” 


So  William  LaVarre  started  to  explore 
at  ten  years  of  age.  He  explored  the 
creeks  and  the  woods.  He  foimd  that  for 
some  reason,  somebody  wanted  to  wear 
polecat  skins,  and  he  explored  for  pole¬ 
cats — and  caught  them  too,  and  sold  them 
for  a  good  price.  Then,  flat  down  on  the 
floor  on  his  tummy,  he  would  study  Geog¬ 
raphy,  and  look  at  the  maps  of  the  world. 
As  he  grew  older  he  had  books  on  Geology 
and  Mineralogy.  Rocks,  crystals,  iron,  cop¬ 
per,  silver,  gold,  emeralds,  diamonds — 
these  words  made  his  eyes  sparkle  like  the 
jewels  themselves. 

“The  world  is  full  of  minerals  that  have 
never  been  discovered,”  an  old  professor 
told  him  one  day.  “Why  don’t  you  con¬ 
centrate?  Explore  for  something  that  people 
want  to  eat  or  drink  or  wear  or  use.” 

This  country  boy  grew  up  with  an  in¬ 
quisitive  mind.  He  heard  of  chewing  gum  ’ 
explorers  going  into  the  jungles  for  chicle — 
medicine  explorers  searching  for  roots  and 
barks,  and  going  to  far-away  places  for  such 
things  as  quinine  and  sarsaparilla.  “Gold 
and  Diamonds  and  Orchids” — all  of  tre¬ 
mendous  value — filled  his  mind.  He  had 
no  inherited  money,  but  he  determined  to 
explore  the  world  to  his  heart’s  content  in 
search  of  these  valuable  treasures  which 
would  bring  money  in  any  market  of  the 
world. 

He  faced  almost  insurmountable  ob¬ 
stacles — all  explorers  do.  Legends  of  tre¬ 
mendous  serpents,  spitting  fire,  swallowing 
men  whole,  had  no  horrors  for  him.  “The- 
Mountain-That-Can’t-Be-Climbed,”  he  did 
climb.  1  could  go  on  and  on,  but  already  I 
can  see  the  fire  in  your  eyes  as  you  start  out 
right  now  as  an  Explorer.  I’m  going  to 
be  interested  in  the  first  things  you  do. 
Will  you  go  after  polecats,  or  what?  You 
have  sailed  on  to  new  worlds  as  a  Christo¬ 
pher  Columbus — Now  I  Dare  You  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  jungles  of  your  new  worlds 
right  at  home,  and  tell  me  what  treasures 
you  find.  Be  an  Explorer.  I  Dare  You! 

Wm.  H.  Danforth 
Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  Offices 

898  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mb, 
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DAN  EARLY  LOOKS  AROUND 

Research  Laboratories, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

July  1,  1936. 

Lots  of  bright  ideas  go  begging 
in  this  world.  But  here  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  at  Borden’s  Research  Lab¬ 
oratories  they’re  put  to  work. 

To  sell  more  powdered  milk  Bor¬ 
den  research  men  studied  the  pro¬ 
duction  problems  of  bakers.  They 
learned  that  some  milk  wouldn’t 
stand  up  in  baked  goods.  That 
gave  all  milk  a  black  eye  with 
bakers  who’d  wasted  time  and 
dough  using  milk. 

So  Borden  worked  out  a  way 
they  could  guarantee  the  baking 
qu^ity  of  the  powdered  milk  they 
sell  to  bakers.  This  milk  is 
“Bakery-Tested”  right  here  in  a 
real  expeij'imental  bakery. 
Samples  from  every  batch  Borden 
makes  in  the  big  spray-process 
plants,  like  the  one  I  visited  at 
Arcade,  are  shipped  here  every 
day  —  made  up  into  doughs  and 
baked  into  loaves  of  bread.  And 
I’ll  say  they  get  a  tough  test!  I 
watched  a  baker  measure,  taste 
and  grade  each  loaf.  Only  those 
powder  batches  that  pass  can  be 
barreled  under  “Bakery-Tested” 
labels.  The  rest  of  the  powder 
goes  to  buyers  who  don’t  need 
baking  qualities. 

This  tested  milk  powder  makes  a 
big  hit  with  bakers!  They  know 
Bakery-Testing  protects  ’em 
against  baking  failures  and  makes 
it  possible  for  a 
whole  lot  more 
milk  to  be  used 
in  bread.  Say. 
and  is  it  good! 

After  this  we’re 
only  buying 
Milk  Bread  in 
my  home. 
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$1194.00  of  insurance  at  age  21;  $813.00 
at  35.  Other  ages  in  proportion  in  this 
Olfl  Line  Ix>gal  Reserve  Company  that  sells 
without  agents  and  gives  the  saving  to  its 
policy  holders.  Postal  has  paid  out 
$43,000,000  in  31  successful  years.  It  has 
millions  in  assets  and  reserves.  Just  write 
a  card  today  with  your  name,  address  and 
I  exact  date  of  birth  and  you  will  get  full 
I  details  and  rates  for  your  age  by  return 
I  mail.  Insurance  is  vital!  Act  promptly 
while  rates  are  low. 

POSTAL  LIFE  INSUPAPCE  COMPANY 

511  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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...FIT  YOURSELF 
FOR  A  FIT  JOB 


Not  only  agrictilture,  but  ALL  INDUSTRY  is  turning 
to  Diesel  engines  for  power.  .And  for  that  reason, 
whether  you  plan  to  farm  or  do  something  else,  you 
should  LEARN  DIESELS. 

A  thorough,  practical,  low  priced  course  with  this 
modem  Diesel  school  will  give  you  a  sound  working 
knowledge  of  Diesel  engines.  You  can  take  your  choice 
Of  an  Intensive  resident  day  or  night  school  course  or 
study  at  home.  Either  plan  gives  you  soimd,  practical 
training  and  plenty  of  actual  work  on  all  modern 
types  of  Diesels.  Easy  terms  if  desired. 

GET  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 

Find  out  about  the  fast  growing  Diesel  industry  and 
what  it  can  mean  to  you.  Mail  the  coupon  TODAY 
for  coniplete,  interesting  information  and  full  details 
of  low  cost,  thorough  Diesel  instniction.  Don’t  wait, 
mail  the  coupon  for  the  whole  fascinating  story  NOW. 

NEW  YORK  DIESEL  INSTITUTE 

NEW  JERSEY  DIESEL  INSTITUTE 
NEW  ENGLAND  DIESEL  INSTITUTE 

- USE  THIS  COUPON - 

NEW  YORK  DIESEL  INSTITUTE. 

733  BROADWAY,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Send  complete  story  on  Diesel  opportunities 
and  details  of  practical  Diesel  training. 


Name  _ 

Address  _ 

Clty.»_.~__ _ State. 


•  Democratic  Candidate 
and  Platform 

JUNE  23  to  27th  was  the  time,  and 
Philadelphia  the  scene  of  another 
yelling,  noisy  political  convention,  this 
time  to  nominate  the  Democratic  can¬ 
didates  for  President  and  Vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  to  build  a  platform  on  which 
they  can  stand. 

Unanimously  nominated,  as  was  ex¬ 
pected,  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for 
another  term;  running  mate  John  N. 
Garner.  As  with  the  Republicans, 
several  days  were  spent  fighting  in  Re¬ 
solutions  Committee  for  agreement  on 
platform. 

High  spots  of  platform  are: 

United  States  Constitution 

“We  will  continue  to  seek  to  meet 
national  problems  through  legislation 
within  Constitution.  If  these  problems 
cannot  be  effectively  solved  by  legisla¬ 
tion  within  Constitution,  we  shall  seek 
amendments.” 

Agriculture 

“We  will  continue  to  improve  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Program  with  payments  to  farmers. 

“Full  cooperation  of  government  in 
refinancing  farm  indebtedness  at  low¬ 
est  possible  rates  of  interest  and  over 
long  term  of  years. 

“Favor  production  of  all  that  mar¬ 
ket  will  absorb,  both  home  and  abroad, 
plus  a  reserve  supply  sufficient  to  in¬ 
sure  fair  prices  to  consumers. 

“Favor  judicious  commodity  loans  on 
seasonal  surpluses;  favor  assistance  of 
Federal  authorities  to  enable  farmers 
to  adjust  and  balance  production  with 
demand  at  fair  profit  to  farmers. 

“Favor  encouragement  of  sound 
practical  farm  cooperatives. 

“Favor  retirement  of  10  million 
acres  of  sub-marginal  land,  and  assis¬ 
tance  to  those  attempting  to  eke  out 
existence  upon  it,  through  principle  of 
rural  rehabiUtation.”  SLANT:  One 
branch  of  government  takes  land  out  of 
cultivation,  another  puts  more  land  in. 
Boulder  Dam  alone  will  by  irrigation 
put  two  million  acres  of  land  into  culti¬ 
vation. 

Labor 

“We  have  increased  worker’s  pay  and 
shortened  his  hours.  We  have  under¬ 
taken  to  put  an  end  to  sweated  labor 
of  his  wife  and  children.  We  have  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  law  of  the  land  his  right 
to  collective  bargaining  and  self-organ- 
ization  free  from  interference  of  em¬ 
ployers.  We  will  continue  to  protect  the 
worker,  guard  his  rights.” 

Business 

“We  have  saved  American  business 
man’s  banks  and  giyen  them  sounder 
foundation;  we  have  extended  credit; 
we  have  lowered  interest  rates;  we 
have  undertaken  to  free  him  from  rav¬ 
ages  of  cutthroat  competition.” 

Flood  Control 

“Will  continue  to  aid  those  who  have 
been  visited  by  widespread  drought  and 
floods.  We  have  adopted  a  nation-wide 
fiood  control  policy.” 

Unemplojnment 

“It  is  an  inescapable  obligation  of 
our  government  to  meet  unemployment 
in  a  national  way.  Where  business  fails 
to  supply  employment  we  believe  that 
work  at  prevailing  wages  should  be 
provided  in  keeping  with  State  and  lo¬ 
cal  government  on  useful  public  pro¬ 
jects.” 

Monetary 

“We  approve  objective  of  a  perman¬ 
ently  sound  currency,  currency  so  sta¬ 


bilized  as  to  prevent  former  wide  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  value,  which  injure  in  turn 
producers,  debtors,  and  property  own¬ 
ers  on  one  hand,  wage-earners  and 
creditors  on  the  other,  a  currency 
which  will  permit  full  utilization  of 
country’s  resources.”  SLAfiT :  “Weasel 
words.”  Can  mean  anything,  but  at 
least  door  is  not  closed  to  monetary 
reform. 

Foreign  Policy 

“Continue  to  extend  policy  of  the 
good  neighbor.  Re-affirm  opposition  to 
war;  be  prepared  resolutely  to  resist 
aggression  against  ourselves. 

“Continue  to  foster  increase  in  foreign 
trade  by  mutual  agreement  to  lower 
tariff  barriers,  quotas,  and  embargoes 
which  have  been  raised  against  our 
exports  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
products;  but,  as  in  the  past,  to  give 
adequate  protection  to  our  farmers  and 
manufacturers  against  unfair  compe¬ 
tition  or  dumping  on  our  shores  of 
commodities  and  goods  produced 
abroad  by  cheap  labor  or  subsidies  by 
foreign  governments.” 

Obligations  to  Citizens 

“We  have  begun  and  shall  continue 
successful  drive  to  rid  our  land  of  kid¬ 
nappers  and  bandits.”  SLANT:  Highly 
commendable  is  splendid  job  which 
present  Administration  has  done 
against  kidnappers  and  bandits! 

Old  Age  and  Social  Security 

“On  foundation  of  Social  Security 
Act  we  are  determined  to  erect  a  struc¬ 
ture  of  economic  security  for  all  our 
people,  making  sure  that  this  benefit 
shall  keep  step  with  the  ever-increas¬ 
ing  capacity  of  America  to  provide 
high  standard  of  living  for  all  its 
citizens.” 

SLANT:  Like  the  platform  for  the 
Republicans,  this  Democratic  one  is  for 
the  most  part  a  good  statement.  But 
we  repeat  here  what  we  said,  about  the 
Republican  platform,  the  value  of  a 
political  platform  depends  entirely  up¬ 
on  the  men  elected  to  carry  it  out  and 
their  sincerity  in  keeping  the  promises 
made  by  the  platform  makers. 


*  What  Congress  Did 


Doubtful  distinction  earned  by 
74th  Congress,  just  adjourned,  was 
“biggest  all-time  spender”.  Legisla¬ 
tive  hopper  in  latest  session  groimd  out 
18,000  bills.  Fourteen  hundred  grew 
into  laws,  carrying  appropriations 
totaling  over  19  billion  dollars. 
Topping  appropriations  are: 

Soldiers’  bonus  bill  —  $1,730,000,000. 
Relief  —  $1,425,000,000.  (First  ses¬ 
sion  of  74th  Congress  appropriated 
$4,880,000,000). 

Army  and  Navy  —  $1,100,000,000. 
Flood  Control  —  $572,572,000. 

Soil  Conservation  Act — $440,000,000. 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camps— 
$308,000,000. 

New  Taxes.  Much  worried  is  business 
over  new  tax  law.  When  Supreme 
Court’s  decision  ag’ainst  AAA  process¬ 
ing  tax  shot  big  hole  in  budget,  and 
when  Congress  tore  it  bigger  by  pass¬ 
ing  bonus  bill,  President  urged  repairs 
in  form  of  steeply  graded  tax  on  in¬ 
come  to  corporations.  Estimated  year¬ 
ly  need  was  $620,000,000  of  permanent 
revenue,  and  $517,000,000  of  temporary 
revenue. 

Compromise  measure,  which  finally 
passed,  taxes  net  undistributed  cor¬ 
poration  income  from  8  to  15  per  cent, 
depending  on  size.  Supertax  on  nest 
egg  reserves  varies  from  7  per  cent  on 
first  10  per  cent  of  retained  income  to 
27  per  cent  on  last  40  ^r  cent.  Scotch¬ 


ed  was  exemption  of  stock  dividends 
from  normal  individual  income  taxes. 
Also,  mijlers,  packers,  and  other  pro¬ 
cessors  “unduly  enriched  by  refund  of 
processing  taxes,”  following  Supreme 
Court  decision,  must  return  in  taxes 
80  per  cent  of  refund  to  government. 

Business  fears  new  tax  will  discour¬ 
age  thrift,  prevent  .building  resources 
against  hard  times,  penalize  the  small 
business  that  might  grow  by  plo’wing 
back  earnings  into  expansion. 

SLANT:  Permanent  “breathing 
spell”  for  industry  would  stimulate 
business,  increase  employment,  take 
men  off  relief  rolls,  and  increase  gov¬ 
ernment  tax  revenues  in  normal  way. 

Soil  Conservation  Act.  Supreme  Court 
upset  of  many  AAA  features  caused 
much  scurrying  for  constitutional  sub¬ 
stitute.  Result,  called  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  has 
expressed  purposes  of  preserving  and 
improving  soil  fertility,  promoting  eco¬ 
nomic  use  and  conservation  of  land, 
protectifig  rivers  and  harbors  against 
results  of  soil  erosion,  and  reestablish¬ 
ing  the  1909-14  ratio  between  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  incomes  of  farm  and  in¬ 
dustry. 

Until  January  1,  1938,  when  States 
will  set  up  programs  to  conform  with 
Federal  law,  government  will  hand  out 
checks  to  farmers  who  agree  to  follow 
certain  soil  conserving  practices. 

Price  Discrimination  Act.  Known  popu¬ 
larly  as  anti-chain  store  act,  this  meas¬ 
ure  is  amendment  to  anti-trust  law 
and  is  designed  to  protect  independents 
from  chain  store  competition.  Ex¬ 
press  purpose  is  to  outlaw  rebates,  dis¬ 
counts  and  other  allowances  when 
made  to  give  unfair  advantage  and 
create  monopoly.  Specifically  exempt 
is  return  of  surplus  to  members  of  co¬ 
operative  associations.  Act  has  been 
characterized  as  full  of  loop  holes  for 
chain  stores,  mail  order  houses,  and 
other  mass  buyers. 

SLANT:  Principle  of  fair  competi¬ 
tion  is  correct  but  legislators  must 
avoid  holding  umbrella  over  independ¬ 
ents  who  cannot  compete  on  fair  basis 
with  chain  stores.  Any  drastic  regu¬ 
lation  of  chains  will  cost  consumers 
money. 

Commodity  Exchange  BilL  Added  to 
long  list  of  government  regulated  busi¬ 
nesses  are  commodity  exchange  com¬ 
missions  trading  in  grain,  cotton,  but¬ 
ter,  eggs  and  potatoes.  Commission 
men  and  brokers  trading  there  must 
register,  and  all  exchanges  must  oper¬ 
ate  under  Federal  license.  Long  list  of 
unfair  practices  is  outlawed. 

SLANT:  Broad  but  vague  powers 
delegated  to  Federal  Trade  Commission 
may  revolutionize  selling  practices,  but 
inability  of  Federal  government  to 
regulate  intra-state  sales  and  loop¬ 
holes  in  law  are  likely  to  make  law 
ineffective. 

National  Defense.  In  1937,  Army  and 
Navy  upkeep  will  be  close  to  one  bil¬ 
lion  dollars,  or  about  twice  1934  cost. 
Next  year,  past  wars  and  rumors  of 
future  wars  will  cost  American  tax¬ 
payer  $12,300,000  a  day.  Appropria¬ 
tions  by  74th  Congress  authorized  12 
destroyers,  6  submarines,  2  battleships; 
increase  in  Navy  from  93,500  men  to 
100,000;  increase  in  Marine  corps  from 
16,000  to  17,000;  regular  army,  from 
147,000  to  165,000;  increase  in  National 
Guard  from  195,000  to  200,000;  3?3 
new  Navy  airplanes;  565  Army  air¬ 
planes;  other  items  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

SLANT:  At  no  time  in  history  has 
preparedness  averted  war. 

Neutrality  Act  Extended.  Designed  to 
keep  us  out  of  war,  neutrality  act  pro¬ 
hibits  selling  of  arms  or  ammunition 
to  warring  countries;  prohibits  pur¬ 
chase,  sale  or  exchange  by  U.  S.  citi¬ 
zens  of  bonds  or  securities  issued  y 
nations  after  they  have  gone  to  war, 
prohibits  use  of  U.  S.  as  base  for  sup¬ 
plying  combatants  with  arms  or  am¬ 
munition;  warns  American  citizens 
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that  they  travel  on  belligerents’  vessels 
at  own  risk. 

Norris-Raybum  Rural  Electrification 
Act.  Provides  Rural  Electrification  Ad¬ 
ministration,  headed  by  $10,000-a-year 
administrator  appointed  by  President, 
and  authorizes  annual  appropriation  of 
$40,000,000  for  9  years.  Aim  is  to  en¬ 
courage  furnishing  electric  power  to 
rural  areas,  through  self-liquidating 
loans  up  to  $410,000,000  in  10  years, 
made  to  power  companies  or  groups  or 
individuals  to  build  power  lines. 

SLANT:  Farmers  need  electric  pow¬ 
er.  Government  encouragement  is  fine 
but  government  should  stay  out  of 
power  business. 

Supreme  Court  Decisions.  To  date.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  labelled  “unconstitu¬ 
tional”  the  following  New  Deal  legis¬ 
lation  : 

AAA  processing  taxes. 

NRA. 

Guffey  Coal  Bill,  (last  minute  fili¬ 
buster  prevented  passage  of  substitute 
supposedly  constitutional). 

Railroad  retirement  pension  act  ( new 
Act  passed  to  meet  constitutional  ob¬ 
jections). 

Law  fixing  quotas  for  petroleum 
shipments  ( substitute  Act  passed  by 
Congress ) . 

Frazier-Lemke  farm  mortgage  mora¬ 
torium. 

Labelled  O.K.  were  government  de¬ 
valuation  of  the  dollar  and  TVA. 

Postponed.  Lost  in  shuffle  during  last 
minute  rush  were : 

Wagner  Housing  Bill  to  authorize 
$460,000,000  in  loans  and  grants  for 
slum  clearance. 

Bankhead  Bill  to  provide  up  to  one 
billion  dollars  for  long  time  loans  to 
farm  tenants  or  share  croppers. 

Frazier-Lemke  three  billion  dollar 
farm  mortgage  refinancing  bill. 

Copeland  revised  food  and  drug  bill. 

Passamaquoddy  $42,000,000  Tidal 
Power  Project  and  $150,000,000  Florida 
Ship  Canal  Project  were  turned  out  in 
cold  world  without  further  allowance 
from  Uncle  Sam. 

Reviewing  First  Session.  Important 
laws  passed  last  year  by  first  session 
of  74th  Congress  included: 

Work  Relief  appropriation  of  $4,880,- 

000,000. 

Social  Security  Act.  Appropriation  of 
$459,000,000  provides  help  to  States 
passing  old  age  security  laws  conform¬ 
ing  to  Federal  legislation.  States  get 
50  per  cent  of  money  spent  in  aid  to 
citizens  over  65.  Also  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  and  aid  to  depend¬ 
ent  children. 

Banking  Act.  Aims  to  strengthen 
Federal  Reserve  Board  powers  and  in¬ 
crease  credit  control.  New  seven- 
member  Board  of  Governors  may  at 
any  time  change  reserve-against-de- 
posits  requirements.  Act  insures  bank 
deposits  up  to  $5,000. 

Public  Utility  Act.  Important  regu¬ 
latory  powers  over  holding  companies 
invested  in  SEC,  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission,  including  power  to 
outlaw  certain  types  of  holding  com¬ 
panies. 


*  Land  Bank  Bonds 
Snapped  Up 

tEAVILY  over-subscribed”  by  11 :30 
a.  m.,  on  day  offered,  were  83 
million  dollars  worth  of  Federal  Land 
Bank  bonds  bearing  3  per  cent  inter¬ 
est  coupons.  These  bonds  are  -  being 
used  to  take  up  on  July  1st  an  issue  of 
414  per  cent  bonds  made  ten  years 
ago. 

Bearing  no  Federal  guaranty,  Land 
Bank  bonds  are  backed  by  conserva¬ 
tive  first  mortgages  on  good,  going 
American  farms.  Their  popularity 
among  investors,  rivaling  bonds  of 
United  States  itself,  is  tribute  to  co¬ 
operative  farm  credit  system,  and  proof 


that  agriculture  is  not  only  entitled 
to,  but  can  get,  its  financing  on  terms 
as  good  as  any  other  industry. 

Land  Bank  is  constantly  refinancing 
in  order  to  scale  down  interest  rates 
on  loans  to  farmers.  Since  new  long¬ 
term  farm  mortgage  bonds  bear  3  per 
cent  to  investor,  new  long-term  first- 
mortgage  Land  Bank  loans  are  made 
to  farmer  at  4  per  cent. 


What  Next  for  Europe? 


There  is  rejoicing  in  the  land  of 
Italy  these  days.  The  trade  door 
which  fifty-one  members  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  the  United  States, 
slammed  in  Italy’s  face  last  October  is 
about  to  be  reopened.  Embargoes  on 
arms,  credit,  and  materials  of  war 
were  invoked  against  Italy  last  year 


HE  DOES  SEEM  SORT  OF  WORTH¬ 
LESS  NOW 


— Albany  Knickerbocker  Press. 


in  an  effort  to  quash  her  war  with 
Ethiopia;  but  Italy  got  her  way  in 
spite  of  them. 

President  Roosevelt  formally  drop¬ 
ped  United  States  embargoes  against 
Italy  on  June  20th.  Great  Britain,  who 
was  first  League  member  to  call  for 
sanctions  against  Italy,  has  just  ad¬ 
mitted  their  failure  as  a  war  brake 
and  decided  to  drop  them.  At  League 
meeting  this  month  she  will  recom¬ 
mend  their  abandonment,  arguing  that 
their  continuance  now  would  only 
bring  on  another  great  European  war. 

Some  of  big  jobs  now  facing  diplo¬ 
mats  across  the  water  are  reform  of 
League  of  Nations  and  lining  up  of 
principal  Eluropean  powers  into  new 
groups  to  keep  a  balance  of  power.  The 
trick  will  be  to  keep  apart  the  two 
great  dissatisfied  nations  —  Germany 
and  Italy. 


Bonus  Cash  Flowing 


INTO  post  offices,  middle  of  June, 
marched  some  3  million  veterans  to 
take  delivery  of  bonus  bonds  worth 
approximately  $1,600,000,000.  Ex-sol¬ 
diers  got  warnings  on  all  sides  to  be¬ 
ware  of  racketeers  and  not  to  spend 
their  money  foolishly.  One  New  York 
Attorney  General  advised:  “Consult 
your  wife  if  you  are  married.  Women 
are  usually  very  prudent.”  SLANT: 
As  if  any  married  man,  with  a  check 
like  that,  could  get  out  of  his  wife’s 
sight! 

So  far,  records  show  veterans  are 
handling  their  money  remarkably  well. 
Here’s  how: 

1.  Many  are  saving  it. 

2.  Thousands  turned  bonus  into 
necessities  of  life  and  permanent  in¬ 
vestments. 

3.  Others  paid  off  old  debts. 

As  predicted,  bonus  is  upping  buy¬ 
ing  power  and  helping  to  restore  pros¬ 
perity  -r-  but  bonus  has  also  stepped  up 


public  debt  to  all-time  high  of  34  bil-  France  and  trailed  after  their  photo- 


lion  dollars  plus. 


Everything  for 
Everybody 


grapher  father  through  Germany,  Austria, 
Russia,  and  England,  only  recently  dis¬ 
covering  America  and  the  joys  and  mis¬ 
eries  of  Colorado  ranch  life.  Stokes,  Pub¬ 
lishers,  New  York.  $2.00 


Republican  wiiiiam  Lemke,  of 
North  Dakota,  has  entered  Presi¬ 
dential  race  as  head  of  new  “Union” 
party,  whose  radical  platform  makes 
Nev/  Deal  efforts  at  regimentation  look 
like  small  potatoes.  New  party’s  plat¬ 
form,  warmly  endorsed  by  Father 
Coughlin,  Dr.  Townsend,  and  followers 
of  late  Senator  Huey  Long,  promises 
among  other  things: 

1.  Central  bank  of  issue  which  would 
dish  out  fiat  currency  (greenbacks  with 
no  gold  behind  them)  to  retire  govern¬ 
ment’s  bonds  and  refinance  all  urban 
and  rural  home  mortgage  indebtedness. 

2.  Standardization  of  wage  scales  on 
national  basis. 

3.  A  profit  for  every  farnaer. 

4.  Limit  net  income  of  every  United 
States  citizen. 

5.  Old-age  security. 

6.  A  tight  little  United  States,  “self- 
contained,  self-sustained.” 

SLANT:  Mr.  Lemke  would  have  a 
hard  time  keeping  some  of  these  prom¬ 
ises  if  he  ever  got  to  the  White  House, 
particularly  that  one  guaranteeing  the 
farmer  production  at  a  profit.  The  idea 
is  fine,  but  try  and  do  it! 


Hits  Milk  Control 


Failed  has  government  regulation 
of  milk  industry,  said  Fred  H.  Sex- 
auer,  president  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  speaking  to  dele¬ 
gates  and  members  gathered  for  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Mr.  Sexauer  declared 
that  it  is  becoming  increasingly  plain 
that  “government  must  cease  interfer¬ 
ence  with  farmers’  business.” 

SLANT:  Few  farm  meetings  held 
during  year  are  larger  or  more  en¬ 
thusiastic  than  Dairymen’s  League  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  More  than  2,500  dele¬ 
gates  and  other  League  members  cheer¬ 
ed  Mr.  Sexauer’s  remarks  on  failure  of 
milk  control  and  gave  hearty  endorse¬ 
ment  to  reports  of  other  officers  and  to 
general  policies  of  the  organization. 


Gentle  Julia 

Jackie  Searle  and  Jane  Withers  ex¬ 
pertly  interpret  the  prankish  cousins  who 
save  their  young  aunt  from  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  marriage  in  the  screen  story  of 
Booth  Tarkington’s  novel. 

The  Country  Beyond 

Buck,  the  dog  star  in  The  Call  of  the 
Wild,  comes  back  to  the  screen  in  this 
stoi^  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police,  and  plays  a  hero’s  part  in  the  ad¬ 
ventures  which  occur  before  the  Moun- 
ties  "get  their  man.” 

Rhodes  The  Empire  Builder 

An  interesting  picture  with  high  histor¬ 
ical  value,  with  Oscar  Homolka  as  Oom 
Paul  Kruger,  obdurate  president  of  Trans¬ 
vaal,  making  realistic  character  portrayal. 
Fine  camera  shots  of  Boer  country. 


Good  Books  to  Read 


FARM  BUREAUS’ 

iji,  TOUR 
of 

TOURS 

To  the 

JLami  iLe,  yfi,LJ.nL^Lt  <Suk 

«  19  Days  » 

$0  1  ^50  All  Expenses 
Vj  J,  vj  “  from  New  Y ork 

A  grand  escorted  tour  to  Alaska, 
seeing  some  of  America's  most 
spectacular  scenery  on  the  way. 

Tour  includes  Mount  Rainier,  cit¬ 
ies  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
Canada,  Inside  Passage  cruise  to 
Alaska  and  the  famed  Canadian 
Rockies.  Everything  planned  in 
advance. 


397 


For  further  information  and 
reservations,  address 

H.  M.  FLETCHER 
Dept.  AA 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 
560  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  SAVE 

w^h  1 

Crainelox  — Rebuild  that  weak-  i 
ened,  leaning,  wood  stave  silo 
with  patented  Crainelox  Contin¬ 
uous  Covering.  Make  it  a  famous 
Craine  Triple  Wall— a  stronger, 
better  silage  maker  than  ever, 
at  H  the  cost  of  a  new  silo  1 

Write  CRAINE  Inc., 

41  Pine  St.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

CRAINE  SILOS 

WOOL  WANTED,  WOOL— 


tion  suaranteed. 

B.  CONOVER, 


Write  for  prices. 

LEBANON, 


WOOL  Satisfac- 

NEW  JERSEY. 


Freedom,  Farewell,  Phyllis  Bentley 

In  a  village  in  a  remote  Yorkshire  dale 
where  there  is  an  old  Roman  camp  and 
a  fine  Roman  road  rising  straight  frpm 
valley  to  mountain.  Miss  Bentley  wrote 
the  first  scene  of  this  book,  which  shows 
just  what  Roman  society  was  like  in  the 
last  century  of  the  Republic  —  feasting, 
fighting,  argu.ng,  traveling;  at  home,  in 
the  senate,  at  the  circus.  A  tale  full  of 
life  and  color. — MacMillan,  New  York, 
$2.50. 

Around  the  World  in  Eleven  Years 

Patience,  Richard  and  John  Abbe 

Here  is  a  tale  of  family  life  and  world 
affairs  that  is  funny  as  only  the  devasta- 
tingly  innocent  remarks  of  observing  chil¬ 
dren  can  be.  These  three  were  born  in 


ymfef  W  MUCH 

MORE  than  Just  an 

ENSILAGE  CUTTER 


First  you  get  the  best  silo  filler  obtainable  .  .  .  the 
easy-running,  non-clog  Papec  with  improved  self- 
feeder  and  many  other  exclusive  features  that  have 
made  possible  a  guarantee  of  larger  capacity  and 
longer  life.  Then  when  next  haying  season  comes 
round,  the  4-in-l  Papec,  without  any  change, 
will  chop  your  hay,  put  it  up  quicker  and  easier 
in  half  the  usual  space  and  make  it'  feed  further. 
Also  cuts  and  stores  straw  direct  from  the  thresher 
and  shreds  fodder. 

Mail  coupon  for  full  information  on  the  4-in-l 
Papec,  and  the  five  standard  Papec  Ensilage  Cut¬ 
ter  models  that  more  farmers  buy  than  any  other 
make.  With  all  its  extra  value,  a  Papec  today 
actually  costs  less  than . 
most  other  cutters  of 
equal  size  and  weight. 

IN  THE 


siiO  FILLER-HAY  chopper 


Papec  Machine  Co.,  397  E.  Main  St.,  Shortsvilie,N.y. 
S^d  fall  information  on  the  new  4-in-l  Papec  and 
the  five  latest  standard  Papec  Ensilagre  Cotter 
Models.  [  ]  Check  here  for  free  bulletin  on  how  to 
make  hay  in  bad  weather. 


/pleaseN 
Vprint  /. 


Name  Sprint 
Address  . 


fiM’)  10  .  Americaxi  Agrriculturist,  July  4,  1936 


Living  calf  triplets  are  just  about  as  rare  as  hiiman  triplets.  These  husky  indi¬ 
viduals  were  born  at  the  Kaplan  Stables,  Great  Barrington,  Mass.  On  page  13 
of  the  January  4th  issue,  we  printed  a  picture  of  Guernsey  triplets  horn  at 
Argilla  Farms,  Ipswich,  Mass.  It  seems  to  be  a  Massachusetts  trait. 

barnyard  Gossip 


HOLSTEINS 

^  rr  from  our  accredited  and 
rf  C  \JTT c f  negative  herds  a  few 
young  females  heavy  with  calf  hy  our 
best  bulls  at  real  bargain  prices.  An 
excellent  foundation  herd. 

High  class  young  bulls  $100.00  and  up. 

RIVER  MEADOW  FARMS 

MC  LAURY  BROS. 


Portlandville  Otsego  Connty  New  York 


9CJ( 
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n 
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<Jfie  Utmost  in 

Quality  Holsteins 

IntroducM 

Dunloggin  Deubler 

—  OUR  FUTURE  HERD  SIRE  — 

Every  dam  in  his  4  generation  pedigree  Is  • 
Real  Brood  Cow. 

WATCH  DUNLOGGIN  DEUBLER. 

JOHN  A.  BELL,  Jr. 

Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Herd  Maintained  at  Sewickley,  Pa. 


F»ro-vcr»  Hol»tclr»  Sires 

SIR  DAYBREAK  PROSPECT  406700 
Segis  Pietertje  Prospect  and  Matador  Walker  breeding. 
PRINCE  REGINA  580271 
CarnafiOfi  Prince-Hazelwood-Sir  Inka  May  breeding. 

Junior  Sire 

SiR  INKA  MAY  42nd  705137 
A  Sir  Inka  May-Matador  Segis  Ormsby  bull 
of  great  promise. 

KUTSCHBACH  &  SON  Sherburne,  N.  Y 


The  First  14  Daughters  of 
King  Bessie  Francy  Ormsby 

HAVE  AN  AVERAGE  TEST  OF  ALL  THE  MILK 
THEY  HAVE  PRODUCED  OF  3.80%. 

WE  HAVE  BULL  CALVES  FROM  RECORD 
DAMS  OF  THIS  BREEDING  FOR  SALE. 

MIDDLETON  FAIMS 

Phone  Watertown  '841 J  BLACK  BIVER,  N.  Y. 


olstein  Cows 

ACCREDITED,  BLOOD- 
TESTED  AND  MASTl- 
TUS  TESTED,  JUST  IN 
FROM  CANADA. 
PRICED  AT  $140.  EACH. 

J.C.  Reagan  Tully,  N.Y. 


ELCO  DAIRY  FARMS 
**HOLSTEINS  That  PAY** 

HERD  ACCREDITED  AND  NEGATIVE. 

MASTITIS  FREE. 

FOR  SALE  — 2  First-Calf  Heifers. 

I  Buli  Calf  born  May  '36. 

MRS.  M.  E.  LIND 

Grant  Ave.,  City  Line,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

To  Reduce  My  Herd  ff  olSt^lllS 
of  High -Producing 

I  offer  for  sale  10  heifers  from 
Allendale  Beach  DeKol  615061,  2  to 
5  yrs.  old  and  nearly  sdl  due  to 
freshen  soon. 

D.  H.  Williams  Houghton,  N,  Y. 


FRESH  AND  READY 

Cows  and  Heifers 

Fall  Cows,  Fall  Heifers.  Better  individuals  of 
Principle  breeds  always  on  hand.  Specialize  in 
fancy  grade  Guernseys  and  Holsteins.  Willing  to 
blood-te^  any  number.  If  we  don’t  have  what  you 
want,  we  can  get  them. 

OSWALD  J.  WARD  &  SON, 
Candor,  N.  Y.,  Tioga  Co. 

Phone  3-Y  or  3-H  Candor. 


fanyanzarms  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF 

born  April  26th,  from  one  of  our  best  prospects 
for  an  outstanding  record.  This  heifer  has  made  a 
wonderful  C.T.A.  record  as  a  2  year  old  of  10,813 
milk,  348.9  fat  and  dropped  another  calf  in  much 
less  than  a  year.  Her  dam  has  a  class  B  record  of 
15,306.6  milk,  554.1  fat  and  an  average  test  of 
3.6%.  one  of  our  best  proven  dams.  She  has  one 
daughter  that  was  a  former  New  York  State  cham¬ 
pion  in  the  305  day  division  with  a  4.1%  test. 
Another  daughter  made,  at  the  age  of  I  yr.  II 
months,  9,192,8  milk,  347,4  fat  and  an  average 
test  of  3.8%.  Carried  a  calf  261  days.  This  calf 
should  make  any  breeder  a  great  future  herd  Sire, 
marked  about  4/5  white.  Priced  to  sell. 

The  Sire  of  these  calves  is  our  Canadian  bull 
“Fanyan  King  of  the  Snows.”  Sired  by  the  famous 
Son  of  the  World’s  Champion  cow,  “Countess 
Snow.”  The  Dam  of  “Fanyan”  is  the  highest  record 
sister  of  Countess.  There  are  now  62  A.R.O. 
daughters  of  Pioneer  Snow,  the  Sire  of  our  bull’s 
diun,  all  with  high  percentage  tests.  This  Snow 
family  is  becoming  very  popular. 

C.  C.  Bennett  Homer,  IM.  V. 


May  DHIA  Records.  Topping  New 
York  State  herds  in  Dairy  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Associations  for  May  are 
21  registered  Holsteins  owned  by 
Beniah  Morrison  of  St.  Lawrence  Coun¬ 
ty.  They  averaged  1,811  pounds  of  milk 
and  62.5  pounds  of  hutterfat.  The  high 
cow  in  the  herd  gave  2,960  pounds  of 
milk  and  94.7  pounds  of  hutterfat  for 
the  month. 

Other  herds  that  averaged  more  than 
50  pounds  of  hutterfat  to  the  cow  are 
owned  by  West  Lawn  farms,  Broome 
County;  Bert  Minekime,  Cattaraugus 
County;  Peter  Bertram,  Columbia 
County;  J.  Gernatt,  Jr.,  Erie  County; 
Soper  and  Holden,  Essex  County;  D.  D. 
Harvey,  Franklin  County:  Dr.  Wood¬ 
ward  Shaw,  Fulton  County;  H.  C. 
Montgomery,  Jefferson  County;  A. 
Gioia,  Monroe  County;  Frank  Potter, 
Ctsego  County;  Jesse  Hunt,  Tioga 
County;  Mrs.  E.  Colegrove,  Tompkins 
County;  and  H.  C.  Tripp,  Tompkins 
County. 

New  Hog  Bulletin.  As  a  help  to  the 
swine  producer,  Cornell  has  a  new  bul¬ 
letin  on  swine  production  in  New  York 
State,  written  by  Professor  Willman. 
Questions  about  the  choice  of  breeds, 
feed,  care  and  management  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  way  that  may  be  easily 
understood. 

Single  copies  of  this  bulletin,  E-341, 
may  be  had  from  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

^  H.: 

Connecticut  on  Mastitis  Trail.  Already 
about  20  per  cent  of  Connecticut’s 
dairy  cows  have  been  tested  for  mas¬ 
titis.  To  round  out  the  work.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Dimock  announces  that  a  labor¬ 
atory  financed  by  state  and  federal 
funds  will  be  opened  at  Storrs.  D.  A. 
Kirkland,  in  charge  of  program,  says 
representative  herds  all  over  the  state 
will  be  studied  thoroughly.  Facts  gath¬ 
ered  should  be  helpful  in  ridding  Con¬ 
necticut  herds  of  mastitis. 

Beef  Cows  to  New  Zealand.  Bethel 
Farm,  Inc.,  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.,  furnished  three  bred 
Aberdeen-Angus  heifers  in  a  consign¬ 
ment  of  cattle  shipped  to  New  Zealand. 
Entire  consignment  consisted  of  11 
bulls  and  10  heifers.  Frank  Richards, 
general  manager  of  Bethel  Farms, 
states  that  cattle  from  this  country 
have  made  a  very  favorable  impres¬ 
sion  on  New  Zealand  farmers. 

^  Hi  ^ 

Maine  Jersey  Club — The  summer  field 
meeting  of  Maine  Jersey  Cattle  club 
was  held  at  Bradford  Jersey  Farm  in 
Turner  with  Mrs.  H.  C.  Bradford,  hos¬ 


tess.  This  was  done  as  a  sort  of  mem¬ 
orial  by  Mrs.  Bradford  for  her  hus¬ 
band  who  passed  on  several  years  ago. 
A  similar  meeting  was  held  at  this 
farm  six  years  ago.  There  are  some 
good  animals  at  this  farm  and  an  ap¬ 
propriate  program  was  presented. 

He  Hi  H< 

Guernsey  Breeders  Meet — At  Sunny- 
Side  farm  in  Mt.  Vernon,  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Elmer  E.  Ward,  was  held  an¬ 
nual  field  meeting  of  Franklin  Coimty 
Guernsey  Breeders.  There  was  a  very 
good  attendance  and  much  interest.  A 
judging  contest  was  held  in  morning 
when  visitors  looked  over  some  heifers, 
two  year  olds,  and  aged  cows  and  made 
their  placings.  Judges  did  the  same. 
Judges  were  C.  B.  Musser,  secretary  of 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  of 
Peterboro,  N.  H.,  and  Horace  Millay, 
Richmond,  prominent  Guernsey  breed¬ 
er.  Mr.  Musser  gave  a  good  talk  on 
activities  of  the  club,  saying  that  his 
association  is  about  ready  to  demand 
that  if  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  re¬ 
cords  are  accepted  there  must  be  a  pre¬ 
liminary  milking  before  two  record 
milkings  are  made. 

H'  H'  •I' 

Guernsey  Breeders  Elect  Officers — 
At  recent  annual  meeting,  John  Ames 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  was  elected  ninth 
president  of  American  Guernsey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
club  February,  1914,  registered  his  first 
animals'  in  1915,  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  in 
1922. 

*  :i: 

Twin  Oaks. — Twin  Oaks  Farms,  Morris¬ 
town,  won  three  championship  awards 
at  Jersey  Cattle  Association  show  held 
at  Far  Hills.  In  the  winning  division 
they  were  awarded  senior  and  grand- 
champion  female  and  junior  champion 
male. 

*  *■  * 

More  Good  Horse  Flesh.  Pointing  to 
announced  effort  of  Green  Mountain 
Horse  Association  to  encourage  rais¬ 
ing  more  bridle  horses  locally,  several 
state  papers  suggest  that  here  may  be 
profitable  sideline  for  some  Vermont 
farmers.  It  sounds  reasonable,  provid¬ 
ing  enough  care  is  used  in  selecting 
breeding  stock.  There  remains  in  Ver¬ 
mont  a  considerable  amount  of  the  old 
Justin  Morgan  blood  not  only  in  the 
Morgan  horse  farms  such  as  that  at 
Townshend  and  the  United  States 
farm  at  Weybridge  but  scattered  about 
among  privately  owned  farms.  There 
seem  to  be  indications,  too,  that  de¬ 
mand  for  general  purpose  horses  has 
hit  low  and  started  upgrade  again. 

—H.  L.  B. 


For  Sale— 

TEN 

High  Class 
Registered 


FORGE  HILL  GUERNSEYS 
Offers  Sons  of  Royal  Bell  Buoy  13030S  A.  R. 

■ - ^ - our  senior  herd  sire  has  12  Dam — 

Daughter  pairs  with  official  records  His  12  daughters 
show  an  average  increase  over  dams  of  ONE  TON  of 
milk  and  100  Lb.  fat.  Bell  I^uoy  has  15  A. It.  daughters 
with  official  records  that  average  12,155  Lbs.  Milk  658 
Lbs.  fat;  ave.  test  5.41%,  only  two  of  mature  age. 

Chas.  A.  Slater,  Mgr.  R.  D.  No.  2  NEWBURGH.  N.  Y- 
Approved  Bang  abortion  Accredited  Herd 

free  Cert.  No.  47.  No.  71102 


TARBELL  FARMS 

Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative. 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmers’  prices. 
Also  a  few  cows.  Write  or  come  to  see  us. 

Tarbell  Farms  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

Looking  for  Guemscysi^ 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  DESIRABLE  GUERNSEYS. 
ALL  AGES,  OFFERED  FROM  ACCREDITED. 
NEGATIVE  HERDS. 

N.  Y.  STATE  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  CO-OP.,  Inc. 

305  Fayette  Park  Building 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 

Spring  Farm 

GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE  3  CHOICE  BULL  CALVES  OVER  6 
MONTHS  OLD,  FROM  A.B.  SIRE  AND  DAMS. 
FOR  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO 

Thomas  Johnson,  Mgr.  TILLY  FOSTER,  N.  Y. 


Accredited  —  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING  —  Negative 

GUERNSEYS 

Production  —  Type  —  Golden  Colored  Milk. 

Our  breeding  program  calls  for  the  above  three 
essential  qualities  which  each  cow  must  have  in 
order  to  be  a  breeder  in  this  herd.  Offering  bull 
calves  carrying  two  crosses  of  the  Grand  Champion 
cow  N.  Y.  State  Fair  1935.  Prices  $100  and  up. 

NO  FEMALES  FOR  SALE  THIS  SEASON. 

N.  OAKS,  Jr.  Oaks  Corners,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Guernseys 

-  F’or  Sale  -  — 

Cows  fresh  and  nearby,  bred  heifers, 
also  bull  and  heifer  calves.  A.R.  records 
up  to  848  lbs.  fat. 

COME  AND  SEE  THEM. 
WILLIAM  KOCH 

Sheidegren  Farm,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


The  Sisson  Jersey  Herd 

PRODUCTION  PLUS  TYPE. 

NURSERY  OF  PROVEN  SIRES. 

YOUNG  BULLS  FROM  PROVEN  SIRES  AND 
TESTED  DAMS  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 
ACCREDITED  —  BLOOD  TESTED. 

George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 


Finest  Lot  of  Bulls 
We  Ever  Raised 

To  the  Ayrshire  Breeder  who  is  looking 
to  improve  his  herd  by  using  a  high-class 
bull,  we  are  offering  as  fine  a  lot  of  bulls 
as  we  ever  raised  at  Ash  Grove. 

Come  and  look  these  bulls  over  or  write  as: 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Herd  Fully  Accredited  -  Negative  to  Blood  Test 


AYRSHIRE  CAXXLE 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

BULL  CALVES  SIRED  BY 
Glenn  Foerd  IMclstar 
OUT  OF  HIGH  PRODUCING  DAMS. 
Undefeated  Yearling  Rams  and  Ewes  at  Springfleld, 
Mass.,  Winter  Fair,  Toronto.  Chicago  Internationw 
in  1935. 


OQUOIS  FARM 


COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


200  Ayrshires  to  pick  from 

You  want  an  Ayrshire  or  two. 

We  have  them. 

Folly  Quarters  Farm,  Ellicoll  City,  Md. 

t  ' 

_ ayrshires  . .  • 

CALVES  AND  BRED  HEIFERS, 
out  of  high  producing  Oams,  sired  by  u--"^ 
Duchess  Leto  and  Lippitts  ^ 

Reasonable  prices.  The  cows  in  this  hero  we 
the  Ayrshire  Herd  Test  and  are  Accredited  ana 
Blood  Tested. 

Scantic  Meadow  Farm* 

H.  F.  FARNHAM, 

East  Windsor  Hill,  Conn.  Perkinsville. 
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Aberdeen-Angus  o,.rr 

- for  Dttr 

ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

are  quality  cattle.  They  are  of  the 
most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the 
best  producing  blood  of  the  breed. 

Bulls  and  Females  Always  For  Sale. 

Andelot  Stock  Farms,  Inc. 


W.  Alan  McGregor,  Mgr. 


Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


Aberdeen-Angus 

Two,  one  year  old  registered  bulls. 

Very  good  auallty.  Well  developed.  Priced  reasonable. 

The  PEELLE  CO.,  Rock  Stream,  N.Y. 

Aberdeen  -  Angus 

An  extra  good  yearling  bull 
ready  for  service. 

Sired  by  Briarcliff  Escort. 

T.  M.  Scoon  R.  D.  2  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Aberdeen-Angus . . . 

Cows  and  Heifers  $100  each. 

Dorset  and  Shropshire  Rams  and  Ewes 
$10  to  $20. 

CedarclifiE  Farm  Levanna,  N.  Y. 

ANGUS  FEMALES 

12  two-year-old  heifers  with  eaives  at  foot  by 
Boxer  of  Briarcliff.  10  bred  heifers,  10  open  heifers. 

The  best  of  Briarcliff  bloodlines. 

PRICES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  ON  REQUEST. 

Bethel  Farm,  Inc. 

FRANK  RICHARDS,  Mgr. 

Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


Dual  Purpose 
Shorthorn  Bulls 

of  serviceable  age,  out  of 
cows  that  milk  8,000  to 
10,000  lbs.,  test  4.2%  to 

4.8%  butterfat.  w  i  t  h  w.  J.  Brew  &  Sons, 

Bergen,  N.  Y. 


I  good  shorthorn  character 
and  colors. 


Northern  New  York 
and  Canadian 

COWS 


Also 

HAY  &  STRAW 

in  any  amount. 

Hntchms& Leggett 

Malone,  New  York 


Buying?  —  Selling? 

READ  THESE  PAGES 
REGULARLY 
EACH  ISSUE 

Cows  For  Sale 

T.B.  TESTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS. 

IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED. 

E.  C.  TALBOT 

Leonardsville,  New  York 


saleT^ 

LIST 

3  Angus  bulls  ready  for  light  service. 

3  year  old  pure  bred  Percheron  mare. 
Choice  of  2  out  of  4  good  Saddle  Horses. 
Angus  steer  and  heifer  calves 
for  October  delivery. 

Three  2-  and  3-year  old  draft  colts. 

SUNNYGABLES  FARM 
R.  D.  5  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


We  are  consigning  to  the  Finger  Lakes  Ay. sane 
sale  to  be  held  at  Cortland.  N.  Y.,  August  5th, 
four  females,  all  of  which  wili  be  ready  to  go  to 
milking  at  that  time  or  soon  after.  Two  of  these 
young  cows  are  granddaughters  of  Full  O’Pep. 
the  sire  of  the  1930  New  York  State  Fair  grand 
champion  female. 

Our  last  year’s  herd  test  record  on  twice  a  day 
milking  was  8963  lbs.  Milk  and  369  lbs.  Fat. 
M.  E.  10.077  lbs.  Milk,  416  lbs.  Fat. 

The  herd  is  accredited  and  blood  tested. 

Arnold  Bros.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


Consigning  S  Head 
to  Finger  Lakes  Sale 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  August  5 

GUY  D.  POWER  &  SON 
W.  Genesee  Road  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


WE  OFFER 


Choice  Brown  Swiss  Bulls 

CALVES,  YEARLINGS  AND  SOME  FEMALES. 
T.B.  Accredited  and  approved  blood  tested. 

P.  N.  BOICE,  Owner. 

Hilltop  Farm,  Churchville,  N.  Y. 


STAR  BULLS 

Good  values  in  sons  of  LATHROP  STAR  HOME¬ 
STEAD,  former  winner  of  the  Mount  Hope  Index 
Contest  and  a  leading  present  day  sire  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  type.  His  sons  in  our  herd  are  backed 
by  generations  of  great  D.H.I.A.  production. 
Ask  for  pedigrees. 

- .RIV^ERMF’AD  F^ARIVl  - 

Accredited  T.B.  and  Bang.  Animals  from  this 
herd  are  eligible  for  entry  into  N.  Y.  State. 

R.  B.  ARMOLD  MILAN,  F»A. 


Watch  This  Space 

FOR  CURRENT 
CHANGES  OF  OFFERINGS 
BY  ADVERTISERS 


Horses 

For  SALE 


Percheron  brood  mares, 
filly  and  yearling  stal¬ 
lions.  One  2-year  old 
Belgian  stallion. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
DEPARTMENT, 


Cornell  University  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


Pair  Bay  Geldings 

CHUNKS,  7  YR.  OLD.  CLEVER,  GENTLE  AND 
SOUND.  WEIGHT  2600  LBS. 

ALSO  CHEAP  WORK  HORSE.  WEIGHT  1300 
LBS.  SOUND.  A  GOOD  WORKER  SINGLE  OR 
DOUBLE.  PRICE  $90. 

P.  Henry  Flynn  R.D.l  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

For  Advertising  Rates 
in  These  Columns,  Write 

American  Agriculturist 

P.  O.  Box  514  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dorset  Sheep 

Which  have  real  breeding  and  type. 

H.  W.  CONANT 

SOUTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


DORSET  SHEEP 


Livestock  Sales  and  Events 

Guernseys 

Oct.  I  Massachusetts  Sale.  Wellesley  Farms,  Mass. 
Oct.  2  Broadmeadows  Farm  Dispersal  Sale.  Way- 
land,  Mass. 

Oct.  3  Langwater  Sale.  North  Easton,  Mass. 

Oct.  5  Hiiltop-Rockingham  Sale.  Sufheld,  Conn. 

Holsteins 

Nov.  16-18  U.  S.  National  Fail  Sale.  Waukesha,  Wis. 


Ayrshires 


Aug.  5 

Oct.  6 
Oct  28 


Finger  Lakes  Ayrshire  Club  Sale.  Cattle 
barns,  Cortland  Fair  Grounds,  Cortland, 

N.  Y. 

Vermont  Ayrshire  Club  Sale. 
Allegany-Steuben  Sale.  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


July  24- 

July  26- 
Aug.  I 
July  28-31 
July  29- 
Aug.  2 

July  30-31 

Aug.  5 

Aug.  6 

Aug.  11-13 

Aug.  11-14 

Aug.  10-29 
Aug.  12- 

Aug.  14-15 

Aug.  19- 

Aug.  19-21 

Aug.  24-27 

Aug.  26-27 

Sept.  6-12 
Sept.  8-11 

Sept.  18-20 

Sept.  20-26 
Oct.  10-18 
Nov.  10-14 

Nov.  11-19 


Coming  Events 

Conn.  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Assn.  Field 
Day.  Long  Lane  Farm,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Farm  and  Home  Week.  Stores,  Conn. 

Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Amherst,  Mass. 
Northeastern  Farm  Tour.  Conducted  by 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  American 
Agriculturist.  , 

24th  State  Poultry  Convention.  Mass.  State 
College.  Amherst,  Mas's. 

Conn.  Pomological  Society  Field  Day. 
Bishop  Farms,  Cheshire,  Conn. 

New  York  State  Potato  Field  Day.  Hermit¬ 
age.  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Conn,  fruit  tour  and  vacation  trip  to 
Rhode  Island  and  Cape  Cod. 
international  Apple  Association.  Hotel 
Statler,  Boston.  Mass. 

Farm  Bureau  Federation  Tour  —  Alaska. 
Northern  New  York  Potato  Rally.  E.G.S. 
Gagnier  &.  Sons  Farms,  Cherubusco,  N.  Y. 
New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Tour. 
Albany. 

Western  New  York  Fruit  Tour.  Afternoon 
meeting  at  Point  Breeze,  Orleans  County. 
Hartland  Grange  Community  Fair  and 
Horse  Show.  Hartland,  Vt. 

New  England  Grange  Lecturers’  Conference. 
Durham,  N.  H. 

Northeastern  Poultry  Producers’  Council. 
Orono,  Me. 

New  York  State  Fair.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Vegetable  Growers  Assn,  of  America. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

4-H  Club  Adirondack  Forestry  Tour.  Lake 
Clear,  N.  Y. 

Eastern  States  Exposition.  Springfield,  Mass. 
National  Dairy  Show.  Dallas,  Texas. 

2nd  Annual  Poultry  Industries  Exposition. 
New  York  City. 

National  Grange.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  thfit  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


For 
Sale 

RAM  LAMBS,  YEARLING  RAMS.  AGED  RAMS. 
EWE  LAMBS,  YEARLING  EWES.  AGED  EWES. 

Original  Fillmore  Farms  Stock 

Jerome  E.  Wright,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Chester  White  Pigs 

Very  choice  spring  pigs,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs.  Service  boars  for  spring  breeding.  Why  not 
raise  the  best?  Costs  less  to  feed  a  go^  hog  than 
a  scrub.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS 

BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 


BIG  TYPE  PEDIGREED 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Service  Boars,  Pigs  and  Bred  Sows. 
Champion  Blood  —  Must  please. 

C.  E.  Cassel  Hershey,  Pa. 


Goats  for  Sale 

100  young  goats  in  fine  condition 

ANGELO  DE  BARTALO 

R.  D.  1  Germantown^  N.  Y. 


Old  fashioned  curly 

Water  Spaniel  Puppies 

Also  some  extra  fine  field  Beagles. 

Pony  Farm  Himrod,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION 

American  Agriculturist 


Honey 


60  lbs.  white  extracted  $5.00, 
28  lbs.,  $2.50,  Amber  $4.20, 
Buckwheat  $4.20.  Not  prepaid. 
10  lbs.  white  extracted  post  paid 
$1.50.  Money-back  guarantee. 
Honey  is  the  real  health  sweet 


F.  W.  Lesser  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


ERTIFIED  Leghorns 


BREEDING  UP  TO  355  EGGS. 

During  the  past  18  years  we  have  had  more 
birds  Certified  than  any  other  poultryman  in 
New  York  State. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Leghorns 


Hanson 

Strain 


Breeding  since  1926  with  foundation  stock  from 
Hanson’s  300  Double  Pedigree  Matings.  Paying 
Layers  —  Our  W.  N.  Y.  pen  last  year  averaged 
264  eggs  with  our  high  bird  319  eggs. 


Reds 


Parmenters 
R.  I,  Reds 


Superior  foundation  Breeders  recently  added  from 
their  Double  Pedigree  Mating  Select  Group. 
Sire’s  dam’s  records  from  240-300  eggs. 

ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD. 

Send  for  1936  Circular. 

Box  G  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  19tZ 
*'Tbe  Strain  Brtd  Jar  Large  Vntjorm  White  Eggs  Always.'* 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested 

Our  past  literature  proves  that  we  have  pioneered 
the  method  of  breeding  from  strong  families  rather 
than  a  few  phenomenal  individuals.  Now  years 
ahead  on  longevity,  type  and  egg  quality.  Bred  24 
years  by  a  man  who  knows  leghorns  and  how  to 
breed  them.  Get  this  advance  breeding  in  Clover- 
dale  Breeding  Stock.  Price  List  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons  P.D.l  Coitlard.H.Y. 


Leghorn  Pullets 

2500  MAY  AND  JUNE  PULLETS. 

Colony  House  and  range  reared  from  fancy  certi¬ 
fied  chicks.  We  use  the  broilers  and  sell  only 
selected  pullets  at  conservative  prices. 

F.  R.  SMITH,  Farm  Director, 

LAKE  PLACID  CLUB,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

BETTER  BUILT  BY  BALANCED  BREEDING 


HATCHING  EGGS 
YOUNG  BREEDING  MALES. 
CERTIFIED  VALPRIZE  WHEAT. 

Ega  Apple  Earm 

JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS. 

Trumansburg,  Box  A,  New  York 


For  Additional  Help 

IN  SELLING 
OR  BUYING 
WRITE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
Box  44  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


MUD. 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


Highest  Leghorn  Pen 
ALL  U.  S.  CONTESTS 

in  1934.  Apain  in  19.35.  Official 
Average  298  Eggs;  306  Points. 
Storrs  Conte.st.  Official  Livability, 
92.9%.  Why  guess?  Kaufler's 
Strain  ha.s  a  proven  Record.  It 
Ls  one  of  the  Out.standing  Strain.s 
for  inherited  High  Egg  Production 
and  High  Livability  in  America. 

Cockerels  for  Summer 
and  Fall  Delivery 

300-342  EGG  SIRED 


Send  for 
Prices  on 
Cockerels 

New  FREE 

CATALOG 

contains  com¬ 
plete  derails 
on  best  breed¬ 
ing  Methods. 


Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns,  Box106,  New  Paltz,N.Y. 


RICHQUALITY 

Certified  Leghorns 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1911 


WALLACE  H  RICK 


Largest  Certified  Flock 
in  New  York  State 
Real  production  poultry  —  write  us  your  needs. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  HOBART.  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed 

White  Leghorns 

Which  are  the  result  of  Three  Generations 
of  poultry  keeping. 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 

Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

or  write  for  prices,  etc. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  BREEDING  COCKERELS 
AT  THIS  TIME- 

DEROY  TAYLOR 


(406)  12 
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These 

FEATURES 

Made  Them 

FAMOUS! 

Unadilla  door  and  door -front 
construction  is  a  whole  bag  of 
patented  features.  Tighten  and 
loosen  hoops;  open  and  close 
up  doors  and  shove  out  silage 
at  door  level;  walk  up  and  down 
with  ease  and  safety.  Write  at 
once  for  Unadilla  Catalog,  low 
prices  and  name  of  nearestagent. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


DOOR^ji 

front/| 

IftDDER/gi! 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


at  Low  Price.  Going  Fast  ! 


A  “lucky”  purchase  of  excellent  silo  lum¬ 
ber —  only  enough  for  about  lOO  LeRoy 
Wood  Stave  Silos  —  enables  us  to  offer 
real  bargains  while  they  last. 

This  is  a  genuine  offer  —  not  a  bait.  If 
you  write  at  once,  you’re  sure  to  be  in 
time.  State  approx,  size.  Prices  and  full 
particulars  by  return  mail. 

Other  types  of  silos  at  Regular  Prices. 


$169.00  and  Up 

The  Servel  Kerosene  refrigerator 

ELECXROLUX 

Write  for  prices  and  details 

HAVERLY  ELECTRIC  CO.,  inc. 

East  Syracuse,  New  York. 


KILL  ALL  FLIES 


Placed  anywhere.  Daisy  Fly 
miler  attracts  and  kills  files. 
Guaranty,  effective.  Neat, 
convenient  —  Cannot  spill  — 
Willnot  Boilorlnjure  anything. 
Lasts  all  season.  20c  at  all 
dealers.  Harold  Somers,  Inc., 
X50  De  Kalb  Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  taw 
It  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


ROOFING 


COSTS  LESS  THAN  |  SAVE  MONEY,  Get  ■■ 
WOOD  SHINGLES  I  your  Roofing  direct  ^ 
from  the  Factory,  b 
and  keep  in  ypur  own  pocket  the  profit  ™ 
others  would  get.  All  kinds  and  styles  * 
to  pick  from.  Galvanized  Roofing  and  im 
shingles.  Asphalt  Roofing  and  Shingles  J 
and  Wire  Fencing.  All  sold  direct  to  5 
you  at  money  saving  prices.  Freight  s 
paid.  Best  quality.  Easy  to  nail  on.  ^ 

WRITE  FOR  I  WRITE  TO-DAY  for  1 

FREE  SAMPLES  I  Big  Free  samples  and  5 
money  saving  prices.  M 
You  will  be  pleased  and  .delighted  with._g 
the  fine  quality  and  low  prices.  Write 
to-day — while  prices  are  low.  Address,  p’ 


Baltimore  Fence  &  Roofing  Co. 

Dept.  L.G.  6,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Send  me  FREE  SAMPLES.  Direct  From 
Factory  Freight  Paid  Prices  and  FREE 
ROOFING  AND  BUILDING  BOOK. 

ost  ^Lffice..-M...». ■  ■  I  ....M...... ......... 

R.  F.  D . . . . . State . . . . . 


Five  types  of  paper  milk  containers.  From  left  to  right:  this  rectangular  quart 
container  needs  a  special  type  of  filler;  next,  a  container  which  has  a  cap  seat 
so  that  it  can  be  filled  with  old  type  of  equipment;  third,  a  container  with  a 
top  crimped  in  a  hexagonal  shape  with  a  metal  clip  to  hold  it;  fourth,  the  first 
type  of  bottle  used,  which  is  put  together  right  in  the  plant  and  cannot  be  filled 
full  because  top  is  more  or  less  flexible;  last,  a  newer  type  of  paper  bottle 
which  closely  resembles  in  shape  the  ordinary  pint  glass  bottle. 


Paper 


To  REQUIRE  that  the  price  of 
every  new  device  should  always  be 
the  cost  of  the  first  one  made  would 
be  to  condemn  society  to  go  on  forever 
with  things  as  they  are.  Under  free 
competition,  costs  are  reduced  by  ex¬ 
perimenting  and  by  finding  better  and 
cheaper  ways  to  do  things.  How  does 
this  concern  paper  milk  bottles  ? 

A  Buffalo  milk  distributor  recently 
proposed  to  sell  milk  in  paper  bottles 
at  11  cents  a  quart.  Could  this  be  done 
legally?  The  New  York  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  and  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Milk  Control  promptly  said 
“No.  If  you  do  not  require  that  con¬ 
sumers  make  a  bottle  deposit,  you  must 
charge  12  cents  a  quart.”  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  taken  to  city  court,  which 
ruled  in  favor  of  the  11  cent  price  but 
the  issue  is  not  yet  settled. 

In  New  York  City  milk  put  up  by 
Dairy  Sealed,  Inc.,  was  sold  by  stores 
at  11  cents  (the  same  price  as  un¬ 
advertised  brands  of  milk  in  glass  bot¬ 
tles  with  a  deposit)  for  more  than  a 
year  before  the  question  was  raised. 
Recently  Commissioner  Ten  Eyck  and 
the  Division  of  Milk  Control  issued  an 
amended  order  calling  for  a  one  cent 
higher  price  where  the  bottle  deposit 
is  not  collected,  regardless  of  whether 
a  container  is  paper  or  glass. 

Up  to  date,  paper  bottles  do  not  seem 
to  be  adapted  to  house  to  house  deliv¬ 
ery.  They  have  the  greatest  advantage 
in  the  case  of  large  plants  with  heavy 
concentration  of  sales  to  stores.  Some 
opposition  to  the  use  of  paper  milk  con¬ 
tainers  has  developed  from  retail  milk 
dealers,  smaller  wholesale  dealers  and 
manufacturers  of  glass  bottles,  who 
apparently  have  sought  the  help  of 
milk  control  boards  in  halting  the  use 
of  milk  in  paper  containers. 

The  use  of  paper  containers  is  still 
in  an  experimental  stage.  Paper  or 
fibre  bottles  were  first  used  commerci¬ 
ally  in  New  York  City  by  Sheffield 
Farms  Co.  in  January,  1929.  These 
were  the  so-called  “Sealcones,”  fashion¬ 
ed  by  machine  from  fiat  cardboards  in 
the  milk  plant.  Before  they  were  fill¬ 
ed,  they  were  dipped  in  hot  paraffin, 
coating  them  inside  and  out  with  a 
leak  proof  covering.  A  few  years  later, 
“Sealcone”  equipment  was  installed  by 
Borden’s  and  by  leading  milk  dealers 
in  several  other  markets.  Consumers 
did  not  take  to  the  new  container,  the 
cost  of  the  paper  bottles  was  more  than 
glass,  and  their  use  in  New  York  was 
practically  discontinued  except  for 
school  trade,  deliveries  to  ball  parks, 
etc. 

In  1933  the  first  milk  plant  to  use 
p>aper  bottles  exclusively  was  set  up  in 
Philadelphia.  They  had  sales  contacts 
with  two  large  groups  of  chain  grocery 


Dottles 

By  LELAND  SPENCER 

stores.  Store  managers  were  instruct¬ 
ed  in  the  advantages  of  this  new  type 
of  container  and  the  new  package  was 
featured  in  a  heavy  schedule  of  adver¬ 
tising.  The  success  of  the  paper  bottle 
operation  in  Philadelphia  soon  attracted 
attention  of  distributors  in  other  mar¬ 
kets  and  in  1935  a  similar  operation, 
known  as  Dairy  Sealed  Inc.,  was  set 
up  in  New  York  as  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Borden  Company.  Other  types  of  paper 
bottles  were  tried  out,  especially  a  rec¬ 
tangular  container  made  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Co. 

Advantages  claimed  for  the  paper 
packages  for  milk  are: 

1.  Less  weight  and  less  bulk.  A 
twelve-quart  case  of  milk  in  glass  bot¬ 
tles  weighs  65  pounds  without  ice;  in 
paper,  from  28  to  30  pounds.  A  case 
of  milk  in  paper  bottles  takes  about 
half  the  space  as  do  glass  bottles. 

2.  Paper  bottles  keep  milh  cool. 
Milk  in  paper  bottles  packed  in  fibre 
cartons  needs  little  or  no  refrigeration 
on  the  route,  especially  if  handled  in 
trucks  with  insulated  bodies.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  milk  in  paper  cartons  calls 
for  a  different  type  of  truck  body. 

3.  Paper  bottles  are  not  returned. 
This  eliminates  a  possible  health  hazard 
and  makes  possible  a  number  of  econ¬ 
omies.  There  is  no  occasion  for  bottle 
deposit  and  no  necessity  for  collecting 
and  sorting  empty  bottles.  Besides,  the 
rather  expensive  operation  of  bottle 
washing  can  be  eliminated. 

The  chief  disadvantages  of  paper 
containers  are: 

1.  A  higher  original  cost  except 
where  bottle  loss  is  very  heavy.  Quart 
paper  milk  bottles  cost  from  1%  to 
IV2  cents  each  while  plain  glass  bottles 
cost  from  41,4  to  5  cents  each.  In  the 
retail  trade,  glass  bottles  average  20 
or  more  trips,  making  a  cost  per  trip 
of  about  %  cent.  In  store  trade,  there 
are  few  bottle  losses  where  a  deposit 
is  charged.  Where  there  is  no  deposit, 
losses  range  from  10  to  50  per  cent  and 
bottle  costs  are  V2  cent  or  more  per 
trip. 

2.  Paper  bottles  are  less  attractive 
to  many  consumers. __  The  contents,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  cream  line,  are  invisible. 
But  the  use  of  paper  milk  bottles  is 
yet  in  an  experimental  stage.  Within 
the  past  two  years,  great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  containers 
themselves  and  in  the  equipment  for 
filling  and  delivery.  For  example,  the 
capacity  of  bottle  fillers  has  been  step¬ 
ped  up  from  40  bottles  a  minute  to  75 
or  more.  Undoubtedly  further  im¬ 
provements  will  be  made  and  the  cost 
correspondingly  rejiuced.  The  newer 
style  paper  bottles  require  special 
equipment  for  filling,  require  an  addi- 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 


Attention  ! 

Silo  Buyers ! 

Present  silo  demand  may  easily 
cause  scarcity  with  higher 
prices.  Better  consider  your 
needs  now  —  and  be  sure  of 
both  silo  and  present  low 
prices. 


Get  our  “Giant  ” 
folder  with  silo  pic¬ 
tures  nearly  2  ft. 
high  —  all  details  il¬ 
lustrated  —  includ¬ 
ing  newest  dormer, 
in  silos.  Write  today./-^^ 
Box  A,  RED  CREtK,  N.  Y.^ 


CONCRETE  STAVI 


CRflnGE  Silo  C? 


CATTLE 


- SHORTHORNS - 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e.,  produce  prime  beef  and 
an  abundance  of  milk. 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calres  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
quality  beef. 

ililklng  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  i%  butterfat  content 
Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  ana 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  nave  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.  address 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


SWINE 


50  Years  with  Dependable  Pigs 


6-8-10-12  weeks 
old  at  $5.— $5.50 
$6.00 — $6.50  each 


CHESTER-YORKSHIRE  CROSSED 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  CROSSED 
DUROC-POLAND  CROSSED 
HAMPSHIRES  CROSSED 

SHOATS  —  FEEDERS  ALL  AGES. 

Selected  boars  for  immediate  and  future  service  all 
ages  and  prices.  The  average  pig  6  weeks  old  weighs 
from  15  to  18  lbs.  Shipped  P.O.  Order.  Check  or 
C.O.D.  on  approval.  Prompt  delivery.  No  anxious  wait¬ 
ing.  Every  pig  immunized  to  cholera  without  extra 
charge.  You  sponsor  my  business.  Pleasing  you  will 
please  me.  Phone  1091  M,  Evening. 

CHAS  DAVIS,  Residence  Carr  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 


PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

8  WEEKS  OLD  — $4.00  EACH. 

All  large  type  pigs  and  good  feeders.  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross.  Will 
ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order. 
If  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not  please  you,  return  them 
at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS.  8  weeks  old  $5.50  each. 

Walter  Lux,  Tel.  0086,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  "PIGS "PIGS 

Large  Torkslilre  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  and 

white,  6  to  8  wks.  @  $4.00  each.  8  to  10  wks.  @  $4.50 
each.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D..  F.O.B.  Wobure, 
Mass.  No  charge  for  crating.  Vermont  orders  require 
inoculation  with  extra  cost  of  25c  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
I_exlngton,  IVIass.  Tel.  108S 

-  The  Old  Reliable  Pig  Firm  - 

Ready  for  immediate  shipment.  Top  quality  Chesty  4 
Yorkshire,  Berkshire& O.I.C.,  Duroc& Berkshire  crossed— 
6-  8  WKS.  OLD,  $4.00  EACH. 

8-10  WKS.  OLD,  $4.50  EACH. 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Write,  w''‘e.  ®r 
phone  and  get  some  of  these  good  pigs.  Vaccination 
25c  per  pig  extra  if  required. 


RUGGED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  AND  YORKSHIRE  OR  BERKSHIRE 
AND  CHESTER  CROSS  —  8  to  9  wks.  old  $4.S0. 

CHESTER  WHITES  — 8  wks.  old,  $5. 

These  are  all  grown  on  our  farm  and  selectee 
from  large  type  breeders. 

WILL  SHIP  C.O.D.  ON  APPROVAL. 

X  »  jf  W  W  TV  206  WASHINGTON  ST.. 
V.»  IVle  WOBURN,  MASS. 


[ichael  Lux,  Tel.  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 

HESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  — 6  to  7  weeks.  $4.25  Mcn 
HESTER  &  BERKSHIRE— 7  to  8  weeks,  $4.50  eacn 
All  nice  stock.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 


HORSES 


WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafted,  farm  ch^ 

eap  horses.  Fred  Chandler.  Chariton,  low 


DOGS 


mime _ Shep — Sheep  dogs  ^5-  Cow,  farm,  rat 

OLLlho - dogs  $2.  MULLEN,  Tuckerton,  N. 

Ii:«.  Wliite  &  Colored. 

OllieS —  poppies.  Woodland  Kennel,  Hastings,  w.  ^ 

fhen  writing  advertisers  be  '“-Jf/TifR'lST"*  **** 
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SUPER  LAYERS 


G.LF.  STARTING  &  GROWING  MASH 
G.LF.  SUPER  LAYING  &  BREEDING  MASH 

bring  out  the  best  in  your  pullets 


Hatched  February  8.  Photographed  June  23. 
Weight  3§-4  lbs.  Some  of  the  pullets  from 
this  hatch  were  already  laying  when  this 
picture  was  taken. 


Behind  these  birds  is  a  long-time  breeding  program  that  has 
consistently  produced  top-notch  performers.  Expert  care 
has  marked  their  management  from  the  day  they  were  hatched. 
Their  first  meal  was  G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash,  and 
they  had  no  other  feed  until  the  fourth  week,  when  G.L.F. 
Scratch  Grains  were  added. 

The  result  you  can  see  in  the  picture — full  bodied,  perfectly 
developed,  well  feathered  pullets.  When  they  go  into  the  laying 
house  in  a  week  or  two  their  owner  has  every  reason  to  expect 
them  to  be  money-makers.  To  be  sure  of  getting  the  very  best 
out  of  them  he  will  switch  them  to  the  finest  laying  mash  he 
knows  of — G.L.F.  Super  Laying  &  Breeding  Mash. 

Super  Laying  &  Breeding  Mash  takes  up  where 
Starting  &  Growing  Mash  leaves  off.  Both  mashes 
contain  the  same  choice  ingredients.  One  formula 


is  built  for  growth  and  preparation;  the  other  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  body  maintenance.  They  contain  four  cereal 
feeds — wheat  bran,  wheat  flour  middlings,  yellow  corn  meal, 
ground  oats;  four  animal  protein  feeds — meat  scraps,  fish 
meal,  dried  skim  milk  and  dried  whey;  green  feed — alfalfa 
meal;  vegetable  protein — soybean  oil  meal;  two  minerals — 
ground  limestone  and  salt;  and  concentrated  Vitamins  A  and  D 
from  cod  liver  oil. 

Supplement  these  mashes  with  G.L.F.  Scratch  Grains  (corn 
and  wheat),  crushed  oyster  shells  and  plenty  of  fresh  water  and 
your  pullets  will  live  up  to  your  expectations  in  growth  and  in 
egg  production.  Let  your  birds  prove  to  your  own 
satisfaction  that  these  are  the  feeds  you  should 
use.  Your  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  is  ready  to 
supply  you. 


COOPERATIVE  G.LF,  EXCHANGE.  INC.--ITHACA  N.Y. 
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About  everything  possible  in  way 
of  weather  vagaries  has  affected 
farmers  adversely  this  season.  A  few 
weeks  ago  growers  in  many  sections 
upstate  were  burning  smudges  to  pro¬ 
tect  young  cucumber  and  tomato  plants 
from  frost.  Then,  after  frost  damage  to 
vegetable  plants  and  fruit  buds  came 
severe  drought,  to  be  broken  by  damag¬ 
ing  rainstorms  and  hail. 

Bordering  along  Lake  Ontario,  many 
orchards  appear  to  have  come  through. 
Generally,  apples  and  pears  promise  to 
be  half  a  crop,  peaches  about  a  third 
and  sour  cherries  half  a  crop.  More 
definite  information  may  be  available 
after  June  drop. 

Rains  may  save  pastures,  beginning 
to  suffer  in  many  sections.  Spring 
grains,  corn  and  beans  upstate  are 
’way  behind,  with  peas  in  blossom 
while  vines  are  four  to  six  inches  high. 
Rain  can’t  make  a  pea  crop  now.  Hay 
has  been  disappointing. 

Before  end  of  June  many  sections  of 
Western  New  York  looked  like  the  end 
of  an  August  drought.  Water  was  be¬ 
ing  hauled  to  young  fruit  trees  and  to 
tomato  plants.  Although  lacking  a 
crop,  fruit  trees  looked  good  and 
drought  has  made  for  almost  complete 
absence  of  scab. 

^ 

July  15  Deadline 

Farmers  who  later  in  year  may  de¬ 
cide  to  apply  for  payments  under  soil 
conservation  plan  will  be  out  of  luck 
unless  they  file  their  work  sheets  before 
July  15.  While  it  is  true  many  of  them 
object  to  subsidizing  of  farmers  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  money  is  available 
for  them  if  they  want  it. 

At  last  reports,  Jefferson  County  led 
with  a  sign-up  of  about  1,200.  Early 
expectations  for  enrollment  of  40,000 
in  state  may  not  be  realized,  but  with 
about  25,000  signed  it  appears  likely 
books  will  close  July  15  with  about 
35,000. 

After  a  farmer  has  filed  his  work 
sheet  there  remains  with  him  the  de¬ 
cision  whether  or  not  to  apply  for  pay¬ 
ment  later. 

Lack  Cash  to  Comply 
Plowing  under  green  crops,  mulch¬ 
ing  and  applying  fertilizer  are  prac¬ 
tices  most  generally  suitable  in  New 
York.  A  number  of  farmers  say  they 
wish  to  comply,  but  lack  money.  Pay¬ 
ment  is  made  only  after  they  have 
completed  practices.  In  Aroostook 
County,  Maine,  fertilizer  dealers  have 
been  extending  credit  to  farmers  at 
cash  prices. 

With  this  in  mind,  one  New  York 
conservation  agent  wrote  to  all  ferti¬ 


lizer  dealers  in  his  county.  They  told 
him  payments  to  farmers  were  not 
sure  things  in  each  case;  that  they 
would  not  extend  credit  to  farmers  be¬ 
cause  of  participation  in  the  program, 
but  they  would  give  credit  where  farm¬ 
er  was  a  good  credit  risk.  In  that  coun¬ 
ty,  agent  thought  practice  payments 
might  average  $55. 

❖  *  * 

Fruit  Commission  Stays 

Governor  has  signed  a  bill  extending 
life  of  New  York  State  Perishable 
Fruit  Commission  for  another  year — 
its  fourth.  He  signed  bill  presumably 
upon  recommendation  of  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  in  Albany  circles  bill  was  pass¬ 
ed  with  understanding  that  Assembly- 
man  Fayette  E.  Pease  of  Lockport 
would  replace  Senator  McCall  of  New 
York  as  chairman.  Legislature  balked 
at  giving  commission  its  requested 
$20,000  and  gave  it  half. 

The  commission  offered  about  a  doz¬ 
en  bills  to  Legislature  this  year  and 
every  last  one  was  thrown  in  waste 
basket.  A  department  official  said  to 
me:  “We  thought  it  a  good  idea  to  give 


commission  another  year  to  round  up 
its  work  and  draft  some  legislation  as 
the  result  of  four  years’  experience.’’ 

Question:  What  was  the  matter  with 
bills  drafted  after  three  years  experi¬ 
ence  ? 

❖ 

Festival  Gains  Favor 

So  successful  was  1936  Western  New 
York  Apple  Blossom  Festival  that  com¬ 
mittee  is  receiving  many  suggestions 
for  another  year.  It  appears  to  have 
reached  the  status  of  a  great  regional 
program  in  which  all  urban  and  rural 
groups  may  unite.  One  of  suggestions 
meeting  favor  is  a  great  outdoor  re¬ 
ligious  service  with  a  choir  of  500 
voices  recruited  from  participating 
churches.  Why  not? 


Summer  Meetings 

Summer  meeting  of  the  Empire  State 
Potato  Club  will  be  held  on  farm  of 
David  Mote  near  Gainesville,  on  Aug. 
6.  President  Roy  A.  Porter  is  looking 
for  an  extra  large  turnout.  Since  club 
met  in  January  it  has  been  100  per  cent 
successful  in  obtaining  legislative 
grants  for  potato  research.  Added  to 
this,  upswing  in  potato  market  and 
favorable  outlook  for  coming  season 
are  a  matter  of  good  cheer. 

State  Horticultural  Society’s  sum¬ 
mer  meeting  will  be  on  Aug.  19  at  farm 
of  Harry  L.  Brown,  Waterport,  and  at 
Point  Breeze  on  shore  of  Lake  Ontario. 
Niagara  and  Orleans  County  Farm 
Bureaus  will  conduct  a  tour  from  the 
west,  and  Monroe-Wayne  Bureaus  one 
from  the  east,  to  the  Brown  farm.  Mr. 
Brown  is  one  of  outstanding  fruit 
growers  in  East  and  President  Millard 
F.  Hincher  believes  a  large  number  of 
growers  will  be  interested  in  visiting 
him. 


League  Members  Honor  Pioneers 


The  dairy  industry  will  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  to  go  forward  when  it  is 
freed  from  restrictions  of  state  price¬ 
fixing,  President  Fred  H.  Sexauer  told 
annual  meeting  of  Dairymen’s  League 
Co-operative  Association  in  Syracuse. 

Meeting  was  of  historical  importance 
because  it  marked  20  years  since  the 
activity  of  1906  which  culminated  in  or¬ 
ganization  of  old  Dairymen’s  League. 
Later,  league  gave  way  to  present  co¬ 
operative.  At  Syracuse  certificates  of 
award  were  given  21  of  the  pioneers 
who  have  been  active  in  league  work 
but  who  are  not  now  holding  office. 
Included,  was  Mrs.  Albert  Manning, 
never  officially  connected  with  league, 
but  who  rendered  great  service  while 
her  husband  was  secretary  for  many 
years. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  unanimous¬ 
ly  by  which  league  reaffirmed  its  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  year  ago  for  an  interstate 
milk  marketing  agreement  under  fed¬ 
eral  supervision,  “provided  it  will  bring 
uniformity  of  prices,  equity  between 
producers,  and  equity  between  distri¬ 
butors.’’  Resolution  said:  “We  believe 
such  a  plan  can  and  should  be  drawn 
so  that  it  will  promote  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  farmers’  co-operative  market¬ 
ing  associations.’’ 


CREAM  PRICES  ARE  HIGHER! 

We  are  paying  SIX  to  SEVE^  cents  per  pound  butter- 
fat  above  last  Summer  and  far  above  any  other  recent 
year. 

Raise  your  heifer  calves  on  skimmilk  —  Dairy  cows 
bring  good  prices.  Feed  skim  to  pigs  and  chickens  for 
further  income. 


ShipYour  Cream  Direct  to  Fairmont 

for  steady  cash  income.  Diversified  farm¬ 
ing  is  profitable  and  safe.  Write  us  for 
shipping  tags  and  any  further  information 
desired. 

THE  FAIRMONT  CREAMERY  CO. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  Est.  1884 


Your  Money  by 
return  mail. 
Steady  income. 


League  adhered  to  its  stand  for  cur¬ 
rency  management.  It  declared  “most 
of  the  improvement  in  agricultural 
prices  and  industrial  activity  can  be 
traced  directly  to  revaluation  of  gold.’’ 
It  indorsed  program  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Conference,  urging  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  monetary  unit  with  con¬ 
stant  purchasing  and  debt-paying  pow¬ 
er  in  terms  of  basic  commodities. 

Some  4,000  dairymen  in  New  York 
State  will  be  affected  by  new  provis¬ 
ions  of  state  sanitary  code,  effective 
Jan.  1,  1937,  which  prohibit  sale  of  raw 
milk  from  cows  affected  with  Bang’s 
disease.  State  was  asked  to  suspend 
this  provision  until  such  time  as  it 
is  prepared  to  pay  indemnities.  Pay¬ 
ment  of  indemnities  for  cattle  react¬ 
ing  to  Bang’s,  TB  and  mastitis  tests 
was  urged.  It  was  declared  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  is  in  interest  of  public  health  and 
therefore  part  cost  should  be  borne  by 
public,  and  also  that  income  of  dairy¬ 
men  is  not  sufficient  for  them  to  bear 
all  cost. 

All  directors  who  had  been  nominat¬ 
ed  were  re-elected  with  exception  of  ^ 
Paul  Smith,  director  for  District  2L, 
which  includes  Tioga,  Chemung  and 
Schuyler  counties.  In  his  place  Herman 
Porter  of  Lockwood,  Master  of  the 
Tioga  County  Pomona  Grange,  was 
elected. 

Directors  re-elected  officers  as  fol¬ 
lows:  President,  Fred  H.  Sexauer,  Au¬ 
burn;  first  vice-president,  Henry  H. 
Rathbun,  Utica;  second  vice-president, 
L.  M.  Hardin,  Sussex,  N.  J. :  secretary, 
Leon  A.  Chapin,  North  Bangor;  treas¬ 
urer,  J.  A.  Coulter,  Watertown;  mem¬ 
ber  executive  committee,  E.  C.  Stro- 
beck,  Macedon;  executive  assistant, 
George  R.  Fitts,  Cortland. 

Excellent  position  of  league  finances 
was  reported  by  Mr.  Coulter,  who  said 
last  of  a  $3,375,000  loan  from  Federal 
Farm  Board,  due  in  1939,  had  been 
paid.  Active  demand  for  certificates  of 
indebtedness  made  them  a  sound  in¬ 
vestment,  he  said. 

Home  department’s  session  brought 
a  capacity  audience  to  hear  E.  R.  East¬ 
man,  editor  of  American  Agriculturist', 
Mary  Sue  Wigley,  Alabama  writer  and 
lecturer;  President  Sexauer  and  Vera 
McCrea,  home  department  director.  An 
evening  program  featured  presentation 
of  the  service  awards  and  an  amateur 
hour  presented  after  the  style  of  Ma¬ 
jor  Bowes  by  Hal  M.  Eppes,  the  “milk 

clown.’’— iSfcejy. 


George  E.  Montgomery 

Parents  Want  Information 

George  E.  Montgomery  has  been 
missing  from  his  home  in  Plymouth, 
N.  Y.,  since  May  28th.  He  was  last 
seen  near  The  Forks  or  Stewart’s  Cor¬ 
ners,  which  iS  six  miles  from  Norwich. 
He  was  going  toward  South  Plymouth 
about  9  P.  M.  If  any  motorist  picked 
him  up  or  if  anyone  knows  anything  of 
his  whereabouts,  it  would  be  greatly 
appreciated  if  they  would  comm.tmicate 
with  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  D. 
Montgomery  of  South  Plymouth,  N.  "t. 

W’hen  last  seen  he  was  wearing  blue 
belted  overalls,  blue  chambray  shirt, 
navy  blue  pullover  sweater,  black  zip¬ 
per  lumber  jacket,  brown  cap,  black 
and  gray  snoahs.  He  is  16  years  old, 
has  medium  light  hair,  brown  eyes,  is 
about  5  ft.  8  in.  tall,  weighs  about  135 
pounds,  is  inclined  to  stand  a  little 
stooped. 


BOUND  FOR  ALASKA 

The  “Trail  of  ’98,”  followed  by  the 
Klondikers,  will  again  be  the  scene 
of  enthusiastic  poineering  when  New 
York  and  Massachusetts  farmers  and 
their  friends  head  for  Alaska,  August 
tenth.  This  happy  crowd,  however,  will 
not  experience  the  gold  maddening 
fever  which  gripped  the  Klondikers  for 
the  poineering  motive  will  be  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  inspiring  scenic  grandeur  and 
stimulating  travel. 

This  vacation  tour  combines  9,000 
miles  of  interesting  travel,  by  rail  and 
boat,  coupled  with  additional  auto¬ 
mobile  sightseeing  trips  at  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Warm  Springs, 
Missoula,  Yakima,  Mt.  Rainer,  Seattle, 
Victoria,  Vancouver,  Ketchikan,  Jun¬ 
eau,  Emerald  Lake,  Lake  Louise,  Mor¬ 
aine  Lake  and  Banff.  The  fruit  growing 
regions  at  Yakima  will  prove  of  spe¬ 
cial  agricultural  interest. 

Nine  days  of  travel  by  boat  cruising 
through  the  Inside  Passage  will  prove 
most  delightful.  The  cool  breath  of  the 
glaciers,  the  midnight  sun,  the  salmon 
fisheries  and  the  gold  mining  mills  will 
all  provide  new  experiences  for  our 
crowd. 

Nineteen  days  of  travel  are  included 
in  the  tour,  covering  the  period,  Au¬ 
gust  10  to  29.  Good  meals  and  restful 
accommodations  will  be  provided  from 
start  to  finish.  Experienced  escorts  will 
make  those  joining  the  tour  care  free. 
In  organizing  the  tour  special  empha¬ 
sis  has  been  placed  on  economy  in  time 
and  money  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
quality  and  service. 

This  trip  for  farm  people  and  their 
friends  is  sponsored  jointly  by  the  New 
York  and  Massachusetts  Farm  Biireau 
Federations.  Those  desiring  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  descriptive  circular  giving 
all  details  concerning  cost,  itinerary 
and  accommodations  should  send  re¬ 
quests  to  their  county  agricultural 
agent  or  to  the  New  York  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
■—E.  S.  Foster,  General  Secreta/ry, 
New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  , 
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Feed  Prices.  Average  wholesale  price  of 
feed  advanced  about  2  per  cent  around 
middle  of  June  but  was  still  20-25  per 
cent  below  last  year.  During  first  half 
of  June  prospects  for  yields  of  spring 
grain  crops  fell  off.  Com  hasn’t  suffer¬ 
ed  seriously  yet. 

Butter  and  Cheese.  Butter  in  storage 
on  June  1  was  21,075,000  pounds  as 
compared  to  five  year,  June  1  average 
of  31,946,000  pounds.  Dealers  slow  up 
buying  when  price  goes  above  30  cents, 
fearing  higher  price  will  stimulate  oleo 
sales.  Since  January  1  and  up  to  June 
15,  about  2,750,000  pounds  of  butter 
had  been  bought  by  government  for  re¬ 
lief  purposes. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

More  pullets  than  last  fall  will  go  in¬ 
to  northeastern  laying  houses  this  sea¬ 
son.  In  New  England,  33.6  per  cent, 
and  in  Middle  Atlantic  States,  15.4  per 
cent  more  chicks  were  hatched  in  May 
than  year  ago.  Orders  for  June  delivery 
were  also  much  higher  than  year  ago. 
On  June  1,  U.  S.  farms  owned  12  per 
cent  more  young  chickens  than  year 
ago. 

Storage  holdings  of  eggs  in  35  cities 
are  below  a  year  ago. 

Egg  prices  are  holding  up  in  good 
shape.  Top  quotations  at  New  York 
recently  were  2514  cents;  last  year, 
28;  1934,  24;  1933,  23. 

Storage  holdings  of  poultry  in  35 
cities  are  lower  than  a  year  ago  and 
probably  will  decline  until  about  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  On  June  23,  colored  broilers 
were  about  2  cents  higher  in  New  York 
than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

In  1930,  U.  S.  farmers  owned  470,- 
(X)0,000  hens.  Number  decreased  grad¬ 
ually  to  412,000,000  last  January  1. 

New  York  Egg  Auctions 

Pouohkesnsie  Albany  Long  Island 
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New  York  Fruit  Report 

Following  are  figures  giving  condi¬ 
tion  of  important  fruit  crops,  as  tabu¬ 
lated  by  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Apples:  The  condition  of  the  apples  in 
the  state  is  low,  being  estimated  at 
only  42  percent  of  normal  compared 
with  75  last  year  and  77  percent  the 
10-year  average  on  June  1.  The  low 
temperatures  about  the  middle  of  May 
are  largely  accountable  for  this  low 
condition  ^though  some  trees  are  still 


showing  the  effect  of  the  severe 
weather  of  the  winter  of  1933-1934. 

The  following  table  gives  compari- 


sons  with 

other  states 

and  with 

prev- 

ious  years 

for  apples: 

Condition  (June  1) 

state 

Av.  1923-32 

1935 

1936 

N.  Y. 

77 

75 

42 

Pa. 

72 

73 

49 

Va. 

54 

60 

35 

W.  Va. 

55 

66 

36 

III. 

60 

74 

26 

Mieh. 

72 

84 

58 

Ark. 

56 

65 

19 

Wash. 

75 

76 

60 

Oregon 

78 

70 

66 

Calif. 

71 

77 

71 

U.  S. 

67.8 

71.3 

46.7 

The  condition  of  the  United  States 
apple  crop  on  June  1  was  the  lowest 
June  1  condition  of  apples  since  1921. 
Condition  is  below  the  10-year  average 
in  all  states  except  South  Dakota,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Mississippi,  Utah,  and  Califor¬ 
nia.  Although  too  early  to  forecast  pro¬ 
duction  present  indications  point  to  one 
of  the  smallest  crops  in  recent  years. 

Peaches:  While  the  low  temperatures 
during  May  injured  many  of  the  newly 
formed  and  forming  peaches  of  the 
state  many  of  them  were  also  uninjur¬ 
ed,  leaving  a  fair  production  on  some 
of  the  trees.  Present  prospects  in  the 
state  are  for  a  production  of  about 
600,000  bushels  compared  with  793,000 
bushels  last  year  and  the  5-yr.  average 
of  1,617,000  bushels. 


The  following  table  gives  compari¬ 
sons  with  previous  years  with  indicated 
production  on  Jrme  1; 


(thousands 

of  Bushels) 

Indieated  1936 

State 

Av.  1928-32 

1935 

N.  Y. 

1,617 

793 

600 

N.  J. 

1,692 

800 

1,360 

Pa. 

1,708 

1,675 

576 

111. 

1,751 

3,285 

225 

Mieh. 

1,416 

1,966 

966 

N.  C. 

1,980 

2,400 

1,440 

S.  C. 

1,205 

1,781 

1,000 

Ga. 

5,749 

5,891 

5,332 

Wash. 

1,131 

928 

1,424 

Calif. 

23,844 

17,876 

19,402 

U.  S. 

56,451 

52,808 

40,615 

Poor  prospects  for  peaches  are  indi¬ 
cated  over  all  of  the  North  Atlantic 
and  North  Central  States  and  in  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  Oklahoma,  largely  as  a  result 
of  freeze  and  frost  damage  during  the 
winter  and  spring.  In  the  South  At¬ 
lantic  States  a  fair  crop  is  in  prospect. 
The  June  1  report  indicates  that  near¬ 
ly  48  percent  of  the  total  1936  peach 
crop  of  the  United  States  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  California  compared  with  34 
percent  in  1935. 

Pears:  The  condition  of  the  pear  crop  is 
low,  being  reported  at  only  46  percent 
of  normal  compared  with  70  percent 
last  June  and  the  10-year  average  of 
74  percent.  In  general  the  trees  bloom¬ 
ed  well  but  the  low  temperatures 
about  May  15th  so  injured  many  of  the 
blossoms  that  the  set  of  fruit  has  been 
light.  The  present  outlook  in  the  state 


Reducing  Milk  Delivery  Costs— III 

By  LELAND  SPENCER 


A  FEW  weeks  ago,  in  these  columns, 
I  mentioned  four  proposals  that 
have  been  made  for  reducing  costs  of 
distributing  milk  in  cities.  One  of  these, 
calling  for  delivery  on  alternate  days 
instead  of  every  day,  has  already  been 
discussed.  The  second  proposal  is  that 
the  distributors  replace  the  typical  one. 
horse,  one-man  delivery  wagon  with  a 
larger  outfit,  to  be  handled  by  two, 
three,  or  four  men. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  change 
would  be  to  save  some  money  on  driv¬ 
ers’  wages.  As  we  have  seen,  the  driver, 
or  route  salesman,  is  a  high-priced 
man.  Men  who  are  well  qualified  for 
this  position  are  scarce.  If  a  two-, 
three-,  or  four-man  delivery  unit  were 
used,  part  of  the  delivery  work  could 
be  done  by  helpers  who  can  be  employ¬ 
ed  at  considerably  lower  wages. 

If  a  two-man  rig  were  used,  the 
second  man  would  be  an  apprentice  to 
the  driver.  In  most  cases  the  driver 
would  take  care  of  customers  on  one 
side  of  the  street,  and  his  apprentice 
would  take  care  of  those  on  the  other 
side.  The  assistant,  or  helper,  also 
would  solicit  and  make  collections  un¬ 
der  supervision  of  the  driver.  Vacan¬ 
cies  in  the  position  of  driver  would  be 
filled  by  promotion  of  apprentices. 

In  New  York  City  such  apprentices 
or  helpers  might  be  employed  for  $5 
to  $10  less  per  week  than  experienced 
drivers.  There  also  would  be  some  sav¬ 


ing  in  vehicle  expense,  for  it  would  not 
cost  twice  as  much  to  haul  a  double 
load.  It  the  two-man  outfit  were  able 
to  deliver  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the 
present  one-man  outfit,  the  cost  per 
quart  would  be  reduced  considerably. 
This  type  of  delivery  system  would 
make  the  best  showing  in  those  sec¬ 
tions  where  a  large  number  of  custom¬ 
ers  are  served  in  each  city  block. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  an 
even  larger  delivery  outfit  be  used, 
with  one  man  in  charge  using  two  or 
three  helpers.  In  that  case,  the  help¬ 
ers  would  be  cheaper  men,  getting  per¬ 
haps  $25  to  $30  a  week  as  compared 
with  the  drivers’  compensation  of  $45 
or  more.  Such  men  would  not  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  solicit  new  business  or  make  col¬ 
lections.  Extra  men  would  have  to  be 
employed  for  these  tasks.  Considering 
the  differences  in  wage  rates  and  in 
vehicle  costs,  a  four-man  outfit  pro¬ 
bably  would  have  to  handle'  about  three 
times  as  much  milk  in  order  to  show  a 
lower  cost  per  quart  than  the  present 
one-man  rigs.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  could  be  done  except  possibly  in 
certain  apartment  house  sections. 

It  seems  strange  that  milk  dealers 
have  not  been  trying  out  different 
methods  of  delivery.  Probably  the  large 
companies  are  the  only  ones  who  could 
use  the  large  rigs  efficiently.  They  are 
restrained  by  the  opposition  of  drivers, 
who  fear  loss  of  jobs  or  cuts  in  pay. 


mined  on  the  basis  of  present  cost.  To 
those  immediately  concerned,  the  price 
that  is  fixed  for  milk  sold  in  paper  bot¬ 
tles  is  a  vital  matter,  but  to  the  farm¬ 
ers,  consumers  and  the  general  public, 
there  is  a  larger  issue.  Should  exist¬ 
ing  methods  and  processes  and  the  in¬ 
vestments  therein  be  the  paramoimt 
concern  of  milk  control  boards  and  oth¬ 
er  branches  of  government  or  should 
experimentation  be  encouraged  to  de¬ 
vise  new  methods  and  devices  to  give 
lower  costs  and  better  service? 


Paper  Milk  Bottles 

(.Continued  from  Page  12) 
tional  investment,  but  in  order  to  meet 
this  competition,  many  smaller  whole¬ 
sale  dealers  have  been  using  the  Seal- 
rite  and  other  pre-formed  paper  bottles, 
with  standard  cap  seat,  which  can  be 
filled  with  the  same  equipment  as  used 
for  glass  bottles.  However,  these  bot¬ 
tles  lack  some  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Sealcone,  Canco  and  other  packages  re¬ 
cently  introduced. 

Up  to  the  present  time  it  is  only  in 
certain  special  situations  that  paper  ' 
bottles  can  be  used  at  less  cost  than 
glass,  but  considering  how  recently  the 
newer  styles  of  paper  containers  have 
been  introduced,  it  seems  more  than 
likely  that  they  will  be  adapted  to  use 
in  the  smaller  wholesale  plants  and 
possibly  in  the  retail  trade.  This  will 
depend  upon  the  improvements  which 
are  made  both  in  paper  and  glass  con¬ 
tainers  and  in  the  equipment  used  to 
fill  them. 

The  question  of  how  milk  in  paper 
bottles  is  priced  should  not  be  deter- 


CONCRETE 

STAVE 


SILO 


Offers  all  these 
advantages 

i,  Wind  -  proof,  acid- 
^  proof,  vermin-proof, 
—  Specijdly  design¬ 
ed,  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  staves — the  longer  they  stand, 
the  stronger  they  become.  No  up¬ 
keep  or  repciir  costs.  The  first  cost 
is  the  last.  Keeps  silage  perfectly. 
Sold  with  10  year  guarantee.  FJd.A. 
long  term  financing  avciilable  if  de¬ 
sired. 

Send  for  Free  Catcdog  Now! 

Write  Dept.  A-5. 


FORREST  S.  HART  &  SON,  Inc. 
667  Wyoming  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


SPRUNGER’S  SEXED  CHICKS 

•  Buy  with  confidence  from  America’s  ieadtnK  sexer. 
Day  Oid  Cockerels  and  Pullets  $4.95  per  hundred 
and  up.  FREE  Folder.  Write 

ELAM  SPRUNGER.  Box  40,  BINGHAMTON.  N.Y. 


is  for  about  660,000  bushels  compared 
with  663,000  bushels  harvested  last 
year  and  the  5-year  average  of  1,262,- 
000  bushels. 

Cherries:  Except  in  Michigan  and  the 
far  West,  the  production  of  cherries 
promises  to  be  light.  In  many  sections 
the  late  frosts  so  injured  the  blossoms 
and  the  newly  formed  cherries  that  a 
light  set  is  to-  be  found  in  many  of  the 
commercial  orchards.  In  some  of  the 
areas  badly  damaged  by  the  freezes  are 
to  be  found  trees  with  a  good  produc¬ 
tion  having  been  located  on  elevations 
higher  than  the  surrounding  trees.  Pro¬ 
tection  was  given  some  trees  by  being 
located  near  a  large  body  of  water. 
But  on  many  of  the  trees  the  cherries 
are  so  thin  that  it  will  not  pay  to 
gather  them. 


Now -You  Can  Travel 

At  the  lowest  cost  in  many  years 


....  Sweeping  Fare 
Reductions  Whether 
You  Travel  Coach  or 
Pullman 

Now  you  can  step  aboard  a 
New  York  Central  train  and  go 
anywhere  along  the  line,  and 
save  money  as  well  as  time. 

At  these  new  bargain  rates 
—effective  every  day— you  can 
speed  along  in  a  modern  soft- 


seated  coach  for  only  2c  a  mile 
—in  a  parlor  or  sleeping  car  for 
only  3c  a  mile  plus  a  greatly 
reduced  Pullman  charge. 

Imagine  traveling  100  miles 
for  $2— 500  miles  for  $10.  It  is 
the  safe,  easy,  speedy,  econom¬ 
ical  way  to  get  there.  In  plan¬ 
ning  a  trip,  long  or  short,  find 
out  from  the  nearest  NewYork 
Central  agent  the  new  low  far^ 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  SYSTEM 

A.gricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.Y.  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 

La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 


(410)  16 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

More  Money  for  Broilers 


PIGS  AND  CHICKS 

GROW  FASTER,  PAY  BETTER 
On  Yeast  Foam  Feeds 


GEIT  higher  prices  from  your  chicks,  pigs, 
and  calves  —  and  have  them  ready  for 
market  sooner  —  by  adding  live  yeast  to 
thair  regular  ration !  It  improves  digestion, 
aids  assimilation,  and  hastens  maturity. 

Amazing  results  are  reported  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  users  of  such  yeast  feeds  —  made 
and  sold  by  Yeast  Foam  System  Mills. 
New  FREE  booklet  gives  you  the  facts. 

If  you  can’t  get  Yeast  Foam  System 
Feeds  from  your  dealer,  it’s  easy  to  mix 
your  own.  4-lb.  box  of  Animal-Poultry 
Yeast  Foam  delivered  in  U.  S.  A.  for  $1; 
ferments  300  lbs.  of  feed.  Larger  amounts 
cheaper.  NORTHWESTERN  YEAST 
CO.,  Dept.  AA,  1750  N.  Ashland  Ave., 
Chicago. 


During  the  next  three  months  a 
large  part  of  the  year’s  broiler 
crop  will  be  marketed.  To  most  egg 
producers  the  broiler  is  a  necessary 
evil  but  to  many  city  dwellers  he’s  a 
delicious  morsel.  I  wonder  if  he  should 
be  an  evil  to  the  egg  producer?  Hav¬ 
ing  had  some  experience  both  at  the 
coimtry  and  the  market  end  of  this 
poultry  business,  I  have  come  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  many  poultrymen  let  good 
money  slip  through  their  fingers  the 
way  they  sell  their  poultry.  There  are 
two  excuses  they  offer  for  this  but  I 
don’t  like  either  one  of  them.  One  is 


By  OTTO  L.  WOLL 

that  they  don’t  know  what  the  stviff  is 
worth  and  the  other  that  it  doesn’t 
amount  to  much  anyway. 

However,  even  a  small  producer  will 
have  a  couple  of  hundred  broilers  to 
sell  and  if  he  is  underpaid  2c  a  pound 
he  has  lost  $8.00  the  day  he  sold  them. 
I’d  feel  bad  if  I  lost  that  much  money 
in  a  day.  Since  it  can  amount  to  a 
worthwhile  sum  of  money,  there’s  no 
excuse  for  the  attitude  that  it  isn’t 
worth  bothering  about.  And  with  radio 
broadcasts  and  newspaper  quotations 
telling  poultry  prices  daily,  we’ll  no 
longer  accept  the  excuse  that  you  didn’t 


Order  Now— FRKK  CIKCUI.AII.  25  50  100  lOOu 

S.  r.  White  Ijeghoms  _ $2.25  $4.00  $7.50  $70.00 

Bar.  Wh.  or  Buff  Kocks  _  2.50  4.50  8.50  80.00 

Wh.  WTand,  R.  I.  Reds . -  2.50  4.50  8.50  80.00 

N.  H.  Red.s,  Grade  A,  Guar.  Biv.  2.75  5.50  10.50  100.00 

Carefully  Culled  Blood-Tested  Chicks.  Full  Bred  select¬ 
ed  Breeders.  Kxcellent  Quality.  Safe  arrival  puarauteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 

Box  A,  PORT  TREVORTON,  PA. 


QUALITY 
CH  ICKS 


■  I  III  ■■■ 

I  GLeCTRICALLV  HATCHeP  I 


Cash  or  C.  O.  11.  100%  live  del.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  I./eghorns.$6.00  $30.00  $60.00 

Barred  &  White  Rox,  B.  I.  Re<ls_  6.75  33.75  67.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _  7.50  37.50  75.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Hatch  Mon.  &Thurs.  Cat.  on  Special  Jlatings,  etc.,  FREE. 


CHICK  PRICES  REDUCED 

For  Early  Summer  &  Harvest  Hatched  Chicks 
breed  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . -.$2.00  $3.75  $6.90  $34.00  $67.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks. __  ) 

Partridge  Rocks. .  1  2.00  4.00  7.50  36.00  70.00 

S.  C.  Reds&  Wh.  Wyan.  ) 

N.  H.  Reds _ ) 

Col.  Wyandottes.  >  $2.25  $4.50  $8.50  $40.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  ) 

Assorted  Heavy  _ 1.75  3.25  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Asst.  Heavy  &  Light _  1.60  3.15  6.30  31.50  63.00 

All  B.W.D.  tested  flocks.  (00%  Live  Delivery  Guar. 
LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Box  73,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


Rir;  CHERRY  HILL 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  Cash  or  C.O.D.  $6.50  per  100:  $65.00-1000. 
Blood  Tested  for  B.W.D.  Foundation  Bred  on  our  ' 
Farm.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  circular  and  prices  on  Brown  I./eehoms. 
Barred  Rocks  and  New  Hampshires.  and  Started  Chicka 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McALISTgRVI  LLE,  PA. 


OS  QUALITY  PULLETS  — 6,  8,  10.  12.  14,  and 
16  wks.  ready  for  shipment.  Hanson  Pedigree 
and  R.O.P.  Mated  Special  Eng.  White  Leg- 
I  horns.  Browns,  Ancon  as.  Barred  Rocks.  Also 
yearling  hens.  Bloodtested.  Healthy,  well  de- 


veloped  stock.  C.O.D.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds _ $7.25 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes _ 7.25 

AA  Grade  White  Leghorns  -  7.75 

Utility  Grade  White  Leghorns  _  6.50 

Heavy  Mixed  _  6.50 


Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  &.  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


20th  Century  Chicks 

AT  NEW  LOW  SUMMER  PRICES! 

Wh.  IjCg. ;  Bar.  Rocks;  R.  I.  Retls  and  9  other  Profit¬ 
able  Breeds.  Ducks  and  Day-old  Sexed  Chicks.  Write 
for  FREE  Catalog  and  Ix)\v  Stmimer  Prices  TODAY! 
20th  Century  Hatchery,  Box  R,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


HOLLYWOOD  FOUR  WEEK  PULLETS. 

Big,  Heavy*  Laying  lycghoms.  Selected  Breed¬ 
ers.  Grade  A  Mating  $30-100.  Grade  A  A  $35- 
100.  Shipped  by  Express  in  Special  shipping 
boxe.s.  10%  cash,  Bal.  C.O.D. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


TURKEYS  and  DUCKLINGS 


niiolrlinryc  •  HiBh  producing  runners.  $7  per  5a 
UuCKIlIigS  -  Harry  Burnham,  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  HARDY  BABY  TURKEYS. 

Large  hatch  weekly.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Descriptive  price  list  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersviile,  Pennsylvania. 


Harragansett  Turkey  Book  Free 

It  tells  all  about  the  wbnderful  new  Narragansett 
turkeys  which  are  so  easy  to  raise  and  lay  their  eggs 
at  home  with  the  chickens.  It  tells  how  to  get  started 
with  these  turkeys  that  do  not  wilt  and  droop  and 
Bleep  and  die,  but  grow  and  feather  up  and  fatten 
from  the  day  they  hatch.  Gives  records  of  remarkable 
results  with  turkeys  all  over  the  U.  S.  Interesting 
pamphlet  of  instructive  “turkey  talk”  free  to  farmers. 
Address. 

BURNS  W.  BEALL,  R.  11,  Cave  City,  Ky. 


SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  H  ATCH  ERY,  Box  A.  Cocolamus.Pa. 


ya££e/i4  CJxix.  | 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED. CashorC.O.D.  100  500  1000 


Large  Type  S,  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

Barred  &  W.  Plymouth  Rock.s _  7.00  35.00  70.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.. .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _ 6.50  32.50  65.00 


%11  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  by  the  stained  an- 
..igen  method,  culled  for  egg  production.  100%  live  del. 
postpaid,  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  FREE  cir.  giv¬ 
ing  full  description  of  hatchery  and  breeders. 


Chester  Valley  Hatchery.  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 
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CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Electric  Hatched : 


mo  500  1000 


Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks,  R.  1.  Red.s _  7.00  35.00  70; 

Red-Rocks  Cross,  N.H. Reds,  Wh.& Bl.Jlin.  8.00  40.00  80. 
Assorted  $6.50-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD 
Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled,  under 
my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  &  Thursday 
of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.P.  Cash  or  COD. 
Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our  Breeds, 
Farm  and  Hatchery.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  _ $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

S.  C.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds  7.00  35.00  70. 

S.  0.  New  Hampshire  Reds  ..J _  8.00  40.00  80. 

Assorted  $6.50.  AH  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  R.W.D.  Write 
for  Free  cir.  giving  full  details  of  our  breedens.,  100%  live 
del.  P.P.  CashorC.O.D.  SH I  R  K’S  POU  LTRY  FARM  & 
HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CHICKS  0°.'^ 

Large  English  Type  inn 

S.  C.  White  I.,eghoms  _ $6.50 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds _  7.00 

New  Hampshires _  7.50 

H.  Mix  _ 6.00 

Prompt  delivery.  W’rite  for  catalog. 
PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 


HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FOUNDATION 

Pleavy  Type  S.  C.  W.  T.ieghoms  _ $6.00  per  100 

Barred  P.  Rocks  &  White  Rocks _ $6.50  per  100 

Heavy  A.ssorted  Breeds  _ $6.00  per  100 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.W.D.  Free  Cir. 


100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
GREEN  FOREST  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A.  Richfield.  Pa. 


Mid-Summer  Prices: 


Chicks  from  Big  Eng¬ 
lish  Leghorns.  Pedigreed 
sired  up  to  328  eggs.  Production  bred  Barred  and  tVhite 
/locks.  Leghorn  pullets  35c  and  up  —  inspection  privi¬ 
lege.  Catalogue  e.xplains  all. 


Fairview  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm, 

BOX  54,  ROUTE  2.  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN. 


STONEY  RUN  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

Write  for  Special  Offer  shown  on  latest  Price  List. 

Large  White  Leghorns  inu  500  lOnfi 

Utility  Matings  _ $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

GRADE  AA  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Hi-Quality  Barred  Rocks  _  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  FREE  range  2  &  3  year  old  breeders  RLOOO  TESTED, 
9  years  flock  improvement.  Can  ship  at  once.  100% 
live  del.  P.P.  STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY, 

H.  M.  Leister,  Owner  &  Mgr.,  Box  B.  McAlisterville.  t^a. 


CASH  CROP 

raising  ROYAL  sguab  baby  birds.  Orders  wait¬ 
ing  for  hundreds  of  thousands.  Easy  to  raise. 
You  get  paid  for  them  when  only  25  days  old. 
Send  stamp  for  details  and  picture  book. 

PR  COMPANY,  206  H  Street,  Melrose,  Mass. 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  W.  Rocks  $7.-100;  N.  Hampshires  $7.50:  Mix 
$6.50.  W.  Giants,  $9.  Safe  deliver!  Po.st  Paid. 

M.  F.  MATTERN.  R.  6,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


know  what  they  were  worth.  Now 
here’s  a  simple  rule  to  remember.  If 
the  New  York  market  quotation  on 
Rock  broilers  is  26c  a  pound;  Reds  22c 
and  2  lb.  Leghorns  21c  you  should  take 
no  less  than  23c  for  good  3  lb.  Rocks: 
19c  for  good  3  lb.  Reds  or  18c  for  2  lb. 
Leghorns. 

Here’s  How  I  Figure  It 
From  almost  anywhere  in  the  North¬ 
east  you  should  be  able  to  have  your 
poultry  transported  to  New  York  for 
114  c  a  pound  or  less.  Reliable  and 
jgood  poultry  dealers  charge  about  114  c 
|a  pound  for  selling.  If  you  plan  your 
’Shipment  to  arrive  in  New  York  in  the 
"forenoon  you  should  have  very  little 

[loss  from  shrinkage.  As  soon  as  the 
broilers  arrive  they  will  be  fed  and  will 
^regain  most  of  the  weight  they  lost  in 
transit.  This  should  be  paid  you  in 
the  form  of  feed  pick-up. 

Now,  remember  this  when  you  get 
ready  to  sell  those  birds.  If  you  can’t 
get  within  3c  of  top  New  York  prices 
right  in  your  own  backyard  just  write 
to  a  reliable  poultry  dealer  and  ask 
tlim  to  send  you  some  coops.  Fill  them 
up,  and  send  them  by  a  reliable  means 
of  transportation  to  your  dealer  and 
get  all  you  are  entitled  to  in  a  few 
days. 

Breeds 

There  are  four  breed  classifications 
for  broilers  on  the  New  York  market, 
— Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns  and  Cross¬ 
breeds. 

A  Roch  means  a  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  with  good  and  proj>er  feather 
markings. 

A  Cross-breed  means  just  what  it 
says  only  that  poultry  dealers  expect 
the  feathers  to  look  like  Che  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock.  Of  course  they  don’t 
expect  the  coloring  to  be  perfect.  In 
fact  it  is  the  variation  from  the  clear- 
cut  gray  and  white  barring  that  the 
dealers  look  for  in  this  class. 

A  Red  includes  practically  all  other 
birds  of  the  heavy  breeds  and  even 
White  Wyandottes  and  White  Rocks 
are  sold  under  this  class. 

A  Leghorn  is  any  bird  of  the  light 
weight  breeds. 

I  have  listed  these  in  the  order  of 
their  market  value  from  high  to  low. 

Most  of  the  broilers  marketed  from 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  recent  years,  have  been  Leg¬ 
horns  but,  the  current  breeding  of  New 
Hampshire  Reds  has  changed  the  situa¬ 
tion  somewhat  and  in  favor  of  the  Leg¬ 
horn  broiler.  There  have  been  so  many 
Reds  in  our  market  during  the  past 
year  or  two  that  it  has  been  difficult  to 
realize  a  cent  a  pound  more  than  for 
the  Leghorns  and  often  the  price  has 
been  the  same.  In  fact— and  this  will 
occur  again  during  this  season — Leg¬ 
horn  broilers  have  been  sold  at  one 
cent  a  pound  more  than  the  quotation 
on  Reds.  Because  of  long  habit  the 
trade  did  not  like  the  idea,  and  it  did 
not  last  more  than  a  day  or  two.  But 
it  showed  conclusively  the  strength  of 


the  Leghorn  market.  There  has  been, 
however,  a  better  quality  Red  broiler 
offered  for  sale  this  year  than  for  the 
past  five  years.  The  most  undesirable 
feature  of  the  Red  broiler  of  previous 
seasons  is  not  as  prevalent,  lack  of 
feathering  on  the  back.  The  trade  call¬ 
ed  them  “barebacks”  and  finally  “scab¬ 
by.”  They  could  not  demand  top  quo¬ 
tations  and  a  separate  market  was 
usually  quoted  on  them.  With  the  rise, 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Reds,  which  are 
mostly  coming  in  full  feathered,  the 
scabby  quotation  has  been  eliminated 
this  year. 

How  Big? 

In  regard  to  the  size  of  broilers,  there 
is  a  peculiar  angle  to  our  market.  I 
am  referring  now  to  the  various  sizes 
in  demand  for  the  different  breeds.  A 
Rock  or  Red  broiler  in  order  to  be  in 
demand  at  the  top  quoted  price  must 
weigh  3  lbs.  a  bird  and  over.  A  Leg¬ 
horn  broiler  will  easily  reach  the  top 
price  at  2  lbs.  A  Rock  broiler,  the 
same  size  as  the  Leghorn,  will  usually 
sell  for  5c  a  pound  imder  the  top  Rock 
quotation  or  the  same  price  as  Leg¬ 
horns,  and  2  lb.  Reds  will  bring  even 
less  than  the  top  quoted  price  of  Leg¬ 
horns.  Reds  and  Rocks  of  equal  size 
with  Leghorns  will  all  bring  about  the 
same  price. 

Producers  of  Rocks  and  Reds  who 
.ship  at  the  2  lb.  weight  are  usually 
disappointed  in  prices  received  through 
not  being  posted  on  the  weights  of 
these  birds  in  best  demand.  So  far 
this  season  the  cross-bred  Rock  has 
been  sharing  the  price  demanded  for 
the  purebred.  However,  from  now  on 
there  will  be  a  difference  in  the  quota¬ 
tions  as  the  trade  is  showing  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  purebred  again.  Most 
commercial  broiler  plants  are  raising 
crossbred  Rocks  and  have  been  doing  so 
all  winter,  so  the  trade  had  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  take  them  at  the  price  quot¬ 
ed  for  Rocks. 

Now  with  the  individual  producer 
marketing  purebred  Rocks,  these  birds 
are  coming  into  the  market  in  increas¬ 
ing  quantities  and  they  naturally  have 
the  preference  over  the  crosses.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  quality  of  the  Rock  broil¬ 
ers  marketed  by  commercial  plants,  I 
would  say  that  we  did  not  have  many 
really  fancy  quality  birds  to  offer  all 
winter  and  early  spring.  This  will  ac¬ 
count  for  the  relatively  low  prices. 

On  Leghorn  broilers,  while  2  lb,  anci 
over  is  the  desired  weight,  generally 
we  also  have  a  good  sale  for  the  small¬ 
er  sizes.  For  certain  trade  a  broiler 
weighing  1^4  lbs.  each  is  more  desir¬ 
able  than  the  larger  size.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  price  is  only  Ic  a  pound  and 
they  usually  move  out  readily  at  that 
price.  'The  squab  broiler  size  is  1  to 
1%  lbs.  each  and  are  mostly  quoted  2c 
a  pound  under  top  but  when  they  are 
not  numerous  on  the  market  we  have 
sold  them  for  the  quoted  prices  of  the 
larger  sizes.  They  naturally  must  be 
of  good  quality  to  bring  a  good  price. 

Cooping 

In  cooping  the  birds  for  shipment  the 
most  workable  rule  I  can  think  of  is  to 
put  50  to  60  lbs.  of  broilers  in  each 
standard  2"  x  3”  poultry  crate.  Fasten 
the  door  well  to  remove  the  temptation 
to  pilfer. 

It’s  a  good  idea  to  water  the  birds 
well  and  feed  them  a  little  just  before 
they  leave  your  farm. 

Do  not  overcrowd  the  birds  and  keep 
them  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

Tlie  prospects  are  for  a  continued 
good  market.  During  the  first  week 
in  June  this  year  Rock  broilers  were 
quoted  26c  a  pound  for  top  size  an 
quality.  Reds  of  the  desirable  weigh 
and  quality  were  quoted  22c  a 
and  Leghorns  brought  21c  for  the  2  1 
and  over  size,  20c  for  1%  to  2  lbs., 
and  18  to  19c  for  the  squab  broile^ 
weighing  1  to  1%  lbs.  each.  So,  don  t 
eat  them  all,  leave  some  for  us. 

And  above  all  make  your  broilers  a 
real  source  of  income  this  year. 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

Methods  of  Managing 
the  Yearling  Flock 

II-  The  Barracks  Plan 

By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


cockerels  up  to  the  time  when  it  should 
be  cleaned  out  and  made  ready  for  old 
hens  again  in  August.” 

Summer  Shelters  for  Layers 

On  some  farms  it  may  suit  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  management  to  make  room  for 
the  pullets  by  transferring’  the  old  stock 
to  an  airy  summer  shelter  equipped 
with  roosts  and  nests.  Such  a  build¬ 
ing  costs  less  than  a  Barracks  House, 
but  cannot  be  used  as  a  brooder  house. 

At  Massachusetts  State  Colleg-e  a 


summer  shelter  for  laying  hens  has 
been  in  use  a  number  of  years.  It  is 
18x24  feet.  Connecticut  has  a  house 
30x30  for  300  hens. 


In  most  coimtries,  radio  is  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  monopoly,  operated  through 
revenues  derived  from  license  fees  ex¬ 
acted  from  eanh  set  owner.  In  Russia 
the  fee  ranges  from  $2.58  to  $15.14,  in 
Lithuania  from  $4.02  to  $10.07,  in 
Venezuela,  South  America,  it  is  $11.58 
and  in  Germany  $9.68. 


though  they  may  be  molt- 
ng  during  the  summer, 
should  be  held  for  the  Bar¬ 
racks  House,  as  such  birds 
A^ill,  when  lighted,  come 
back  very  rapidly  and 
make  profitable  producers. 

“On  or  about  August  15, 
segregate  the  hens  and 
put  those  to  be  kept  for 
breeders  i  n  permanent 
breeding  houses,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  range.  All  out¬ 
standing  culls  should  be 
— riioto  Dy  counesy  oi  i. oiiii.  Agi.  i  on.  disposed  Of  and  the  re- 
Any  good  laying  house  with  a  front  that  can  be  closed  maining  birds  held  for  egg 
up  reasonably  tight  will  serve  as  a  barracks  house,  production  should  be  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Barracks 
N  A  PREVIOUS  issue  we  discussed  House.  This  leaves  all  of  the  remain- 


the  force  molt  as  a  means  of  getting  ing  laying  houses  available  for  early- 
the  yearling  hens  out  of  the  way  of  the  hatched  pullets.  If  careful  manage¬ 
incoming  pullets.  Now  I  want  to  ex-  ment  and  culling  have  been  practiced, 
plain  another  plan  originated  and  all  of  the  hens  in  the  Barracks  House 
recommended  by  Professor  Roy  E.  should  be  in  fair  laying  condition;  or, 
Jones  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  if  molting,  going  through  what  may  be 


College. 


classified  as  a  rapid  molt  or  the  molt 


The  plan  gets  its  name  from  the  of  a  high  producer. 


“Barracks  House”  which  is  the  key- 


Tn  order  to  avoid  a  drop  in  produc- 


stone  of  the  system.  The  house  is  so  tion  due  to  molting,  artificial  light 
constructed  that  it  can  be  used  either  should  be  turned  on  at  that  time.  Light- 
as  a  brooder  house  or  a  laying  house,  ing  from  3:00  A.  M.,  standard  time. 
It  should  have  a  hen  capacity  of  30  to  until  daylight  will  do  much  to  increase 
40  per  cent  of  the  laying  houses  on  the  the  food  consumption  and  step  up  the 
plant  and  needs  to  be  equipped  with  production  of  birds  in  the  Barracks 
running  water  and  electricity.  Locate  House.  The  “night-lunch”  system  of 
It  near  the  other  buildings  for  conveni-  lighting  will  prove  satisfactory  where 
ence,  but  not  so  close  to  the  laying  birds  were  given  the  night-lunch  sys- 
houses  that  disease  may  be  tracked  tern  during  the  previous  fall  and  win- 


from  the  old  stock. 


ter.  “Morning-light”  is,  however,  con- 


Professor  Jones  states  that  the  house  side  red  preferable,  as  it  is  easy  to  get 
should  be  not  less  than  20  feet  deep,  the  birds  up  in  the  morning  but  some- 
nor  more  than  30  feet.  Pens  20x30  and  times  difficult  to  hold  them  up  later 
24x24  are  proving  most  popular.  Brood-  at  night.  This  system  of  lighting  may 
ing  may  be  by  a  hot  water  system  or  continue  until  winter  or  until  the  Bar- 
by  individual  brooder  stoves.  A  plat-  racks  hens  have  been  sold, 
form  of  half-inch  mesh  wire  six  to  Barracks  House  may 

twelve  feet  wide  at  the  front  of  the  additional  supply  of  meat- 


house  is  better  than  a  yard.  It  can  gg^ap  and  an  additional  amount  of  milk 

and  an  extra  stimulant  to  offset  mov¬ 
ing  and  to  step  up  food  consumption. 
Additional  green  food,  a  better  quality 


be  kept  clean. 

In  Use  the  Year  Around 

The  Barracks  System  meets  a  long- 
felt  need  which  makes  it  possible  to  of  green  food,  more  frequent  feeding, 
bouse  both  hens  and  early-hatched  pul-  or  any  of  the  little  things  in  poultry 
lets  in  laying-quarters  where  they  can  management  which  tend  to  increase  food 
give  satisfactory  returns  and  allow  consumption,  will  increase  net  returns, 
keeping  a  maximum  number  of  laying  “After  the  hens  are  sold  from  the 
hens  during  the  season  of  highest  egg  Barracks  House,  it  is  time  to  start  a 
prices.  The  Barracks  System  also  pro-  thorough  house-cleaning  and  prepare 
vides  a  large  brooder  house  for  start-  for  brooding  chicks.  The  first  lot  of 
ing  chicks  early  in  the  season,  and  for  chicks  may  be  brooded  in  the  Barracks 
finishing  cockerels  later  in  the  season  House  for  from  four  to  six  weeks;  then 
without  the  economic  loss  of  having  the  pullets  may  be  moved  to  colony 
that  house  idle  during  the  remainder  houses  on  range,  still  with  heat.  The 
of  the  year,  cockerels  may  be  held  in  the  Barracks 

How  this  is  accomplished  is  describ-  House  and  finished  for  broilers.  The 
ed  in  Connecticut  Extension  Bulletin  later  lots  of  chicks  may  be  brooded  in 
130  as  follows:  “Only  a  minimum  colony  houses  on  range  and  the  cock- 
amount  of  culling  of  the  old  hens  is  erels  removed  and  placed  in  the  Bar- 
done  during  the  spring  and  summer,  racks  Houses  following  the  sale  of  the 
Remove  only  the  hens  that  are  decided-  first  lot  of  cockerels.  With  this  prac- 
ly  out  of  condition.  Birds  that  show  tice  the  Barracks  House  will  be  kept 
evidence  of  heavy  past  production,  even  employed  for  brooding  and  finishing 


— Ctioio  I'ornell. 

A  Summer  Laying  House  on  Long  Island. 
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MAPLE  LAWN  LARGE  CHICKS 

BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Extra  Quality! 


100 

500 

1000 

$6.50 

$32.50 

$65.00 

7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

8.00 

40.00 

80.00 

6.00 

30.00 

60.00 

HATCHES  EVERY  MONDAY  AND  THURSDAY. 

WHITE  LEGHOHNS  _ _ _ 

S.  C.  UFmS,  BARRED  TUX'.KS  &  W.  ROCKS  _ 

NEW’  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  - - - - - 

MIXED  CHICKS  - - - - - 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  Write  tor  Special  Cash  prices. 

MAPLE  LAWIM  POULTRY  FARM 

R.  T.  EHRENZELLER^^ _ Box  A, _ McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 


NO  FUKTRER 
REDUCTION* 


WOLF  CHICKS 


IN 


UiUrniidmjttht 
■ilfcini  bl  t  Bwi 
W  A.  r.  i. 

100  soo 


FROM  FLOCKS 

H«r«  M  yom  --  Or4ee  W*lf  chick*  ioAer.  12  WwJt  hem 

Order  from  this  Ad 
Sx.dO  Books  your  order 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  I 

Buff,  Brown  Leghorns  ) 

BvTt4  k  Wkite  Rtcb  S. Cl R. C  lU4s,  ) 

Bbck  Mioorcxs,  N.  IL  Reis,  Witt  f  yn-  > 

dsHes,  Bsff  Oryissttas  ) 

«>ers.ey  Black  Giants  .  «  • 

Assorted  Heary  Breeds  .  . 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends  •  . 

For  2S  chick*  He  chick  —  (•*  chick*  cdS  He  pee  ckick  —  Sl.OO 


WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO. 


*l.*e  BOOKS 
YOUR  ORDER 

S  P  E  G  T  E 

fW4»  ky  AaAifM  b*  I.  W.  Ik  AM  roctar*  rr— ..  ltS%  S«*  Jdivery  —  14 IbcUlPy. 

Wolf  “A”  QuRlity  Mating  Wolf  "AA”  Quality  Mating 

Oilliiiri  mi  Fkd  hmrnmi  by  Lf.  A  tliiSiii  I  wd  Fkd  If  i.  f .  L 

too  SOO  1000  100  500  1000 


^.50 

$32.50 

$7.00 

$35.00 

$70.00 

$7.50 

$37.50 

$75.00 

7.00 

35.00 

7.50 

37.50 

75.00 

8.25 

41.25 

82.50 

8.00 

48,00 

9.0* 

4S.OO 

90.00 

10.00 

se.ee 

100.00 

*.SO 

3X.SO 

7.00 

3S.OO 

70.00 

Order  from  tbb  Ad. 

6.S8 

»x.$o 

O.SO 

3X.S0 

es.ee 

CATALOG  FREE. 

—  W*  shia  C.O.D.  fee  Wlaitcc,  rJu*  *••(«*«  ee<i  C.  O.  O.  cksrfc*. 

I  BOX  6 


GIBSONBURG.  OHIO 


LIVE  -  PAV 
CH  ICKS 


Hatchet  entirely  in  Electric  Incubators.  Write 

for  New  1936  Offer  shown  on  Latest  Free  Catalog.  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  _ J6.50 

Barred  or  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  _ 7.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _ 8-00 

Heavy  Mixed  _ 6.00 

C.  P.  LEISTER  —  Box  A. 


500 

$32.50 

35.00 

4D.00 

30.00 


1000 

$65.00 

70.00 

80.00 

60.00 


[ 


All  Rreeder.s  P.lood-Tcst-^ 
ed  for  K.W.D.  by  stained 
antipen  metliod.  100% 
delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D 
Order  direct  from  this 
ad  if  you  so  desire 


} 


—  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD  -  TESTED  CHICKS 


(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD).  Electric  hatched. 
June  1-8-15-22-29.  Quality.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  Per —  50  100 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)..$4.00  $7.50 

BARRED  PLYMOUNTH  ROCKS.  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS _  4.25  8.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES -  4.50  8.50 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  — . 5.00  9.50 


100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS, 


10%  books  order. 

BOX  A. 


Can  ship  C.O.D. 


500 

$36.00 

38.00 

41.00 

46.00 

Catalos 


1000 

$70.00 

75.00 

80.00 

90.00 

free. 


SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


C  H  Rl  STI ES  ’DsTeuKHampsJiires 

Abg-SfSPIZZERINKTUM 


Summer  Weather  Can’t  Stop  Them 
We  shall  continue  hatching  throughout 
July  and  August,  our  SPIZZEHINK 
TUM  Chicks  have  the  vitality  neces.sary 
to  overcome  the  handicap  of  hot  weath¬ 
er.  And  prices  are  at  rock-bottom  for 
the  year.  Start  a  brood  this  month. 

Straight  New  Hampshires.  also  Chris- 
Cross  Hybrids  for  BARRED  Broilers. Write  for  prices. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  55,  KINGSTON.  N.  H. 


*  ★ 
★ 


BABCOCK’S  CHICKS 

FALL  HATCHED  CHICKS  100%  Pullorum  clean 
Beginning  August  ISth 

teed. Fall  hatched  birds  have  less  disease,  lay 
50-60%  in  summer  and  fall,  large  eggs  when 
eggs  are  high.  Broilers  bring  more.  Write  for 
circular,  “Raising  Fall  Chicks  for  Profit.’’ 

*  virBabcock’s  Hatchery  539aW.State  St. Ithaca  N.Y. 


MAPE5 


POULTRY!  in 
FARM  I  ill 


Make  Money  with  Summer  and  Fall  Chicks! 

RED  ROCK  CROSSBRED  CHICKS,  either  sex,  for  lay¬ 
ers.  broilers  or  roasters.  WHITECROSS  chicks  ideal 
for  wlUte  feat  lie  red  diesserl  broiler  trade.  Vlaorous,  prow 
and  featlier  rapidly.  Rock-Red  Crossbreds  and  lA-ghorn 
I’liicks  also  available. 

We  hatch  ONLY  ON  ORDER  for  siinimer  and  fail. 
Only  our  own  bloodte.steil  hreeiier.s  usi-d.  Quality  unu.su- 
al.  Place  order  NOW,  or  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

WILLI/L^l  S.  MAPES.  Box  A.  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


Late  Hatched  Chick  PRICES  MUCH  LOWER  — 

Easier  to  raise  —  Le.ss  Expense  —  Ijess  Losses.  Mature 
Early  for  holiday  meat  or  winter  eggs.  Pearson’s  Chicks 
noted  for  hardy  vigor,  all  from  26-3(1  oz.  eggs  —  backerl 
by  11  generations  2  to  6  yr.  old  breeders  of  high 
livability.  Write  today  for  low  prices. 

PEARSON’S  NES-to-U.  Box  B,  KEENE,  N.  H. 


KERR 


BROILER 

CHICKS 


UVE-THRIYE-GROW 

Barred  RoeJes,  White  Rocks, 

Red  Rock  Cross.  Always  available.  Hatches 
every  week.  All  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Special  prices  to  large  broiler 
raisers.  29  years  of  hatching  experience 
and  fair  dealings  insure  satisfaction. 
Write  for  prices,  advance  order  disconnU 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

Railroad  Avenue  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


(’ash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns - $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

liar.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  _  7.00  35.00  70. 

New  Hamp-shires.  Beds  _  8.00  40.00  80. 

H.  Mix  $6.50.  Hatches  every  MON.  iffTHURS.  All  Breeders 
on  free  range.  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  method,  care¬ 
fully  culled  under  my  personal  supervision.  Elec.  Hatch¬ 
ed.  100%,  live  arrival  PP.  Order  now.  Catalog  FREE. 

THE  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY. 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


,,  HILLSIDE  CHICKS  '^c"^o  T'’ 

Ail  Free  Range  Stock.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
Tested.  100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Write  for 
circular  giving  full  details  of  our  flocks 
and  how  to  raise  Chicks. 

LARGE  TYPE  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  _ $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Barred  Rocks  _  7.00  35.00  70. 

Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds  _  7.00  35.00  70. 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _  8.00  40.00  80. 

Mix  $6. — 100.  $1  per  100  books  order  in  advance. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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taking  the  Y)ress  ¥it 


S.  QRQCL-  JJUCIAaT 


IF  a  garment  is  to  fit  naturally  and 
easily,  the  grain  of  the  material  is 
of  supreme  importance.  The  length¬ 
wise  grain  of  the  material  should  be 
perpendicular  to  the  floor  at  center 
front  and  center  back  from  neck  to 
hem.  The  crosswise  grain  should  be 
parallel  to  the  floor  at  the  front  below 
the  bust,  in  all  of  the  back,  and  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  set-in-sleeve. 

If  the  grain  runs  right  in  all  these 
cases,  the  underarm 
seam  should  fall 
straight  down  to  the 


vance  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  her  figure, 
she  can  make  due 
allowance  for  the 
extra  material  need¬ 
ed  when  she  cuts  the 
garment.  Otherwise 
the  front  will  be 
considerably  shorter 

Do  not  guess  at  how 
much  to  trim  a  neckline. 

Try  on  garment,  snip  edges  as  indicated,  trim 
and  pin  for  becoming  line. 

than  the  back  at  the  underarm  seam 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  oven  up  the 
difference  either  by  trimming  off  the 
back  or  by  adding  a  little  piece  to  the 
front  at  the  hem. 

If  the  underarm  seam  swings  back¬ 
ward,  correct  this  by  opening  out  the 
dart  which  the  pattern  provides  under 
the  arm,  then  cut  off  the  bottom  of  the 
garment  the  excess  length  which  this 
gives  to  the  front.  However,  ease  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  front  into  the 
seam  in  order  to  keep  the  cross-wise 
grain  of  the  material  straight  across 
the  figure. 

Probably  the  most  serious  difficulty 
ih  fitting  garments  will  come  at  the 
arm’s-eye,  vary  little  with  the  style,  .shoulder  seams.  The  average  pattern  is 


Sloping  shoulders — Not  un¬ 
usual.  The  garment  must 
be  altered  at  shoulder  if 
waist  is  to  fit  and  hang 
,  properly.  Baste  back  and 
front  together — try  on  and 
lift  garment  at  shoulder 
and  pin.  Baste,  as  indicat¬ 
ed,  with  short  stitches. 
This  alteration  will  shorten  armhole.  Take  dress 
off,  lay  pattern  on  and  recut. 

The  reverse  is  true  of  square  shoulders — the  line 
of  pattern  must  be  raised  at  armhole,  sloping 
gradually  to  neckline. 

floor  from  the  arm’s  eye.  Other  so- 
called  construction  lines  of  the  gar¬ 
ment,  namely,  the  shoulder  line  and 


taking  up  or  letting  out,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  normal  arm’s-eye  line  should 
keep  well  up  on  the  high  points  of  the 
shoulder  and  should  not  give  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  sliding  off.  A  good  arm’s- 
eye  line  really  tellg  more  than  any  one 
feature  whether  the  garment  is  to  have 
“that  home-made  look’’  or  not. 

Even  if  a  sleeve  is  a  plain  tailored 
one,  quite  a  bit  of  top  fullness  can  be 
eased  into  the  arm’s-eye.  This  gives 
extra  ease  and  comfort  and  yet  it 
should  not  give  the  appearance  of  be¬ 
ing  gathered.  It  is  done  by  gathering 
the  top  part  of  the  sleeve  %’’  from 
the  edge,  and  carefully  basting  it  to 
the  dress.  This  gathering  string  can 
be  removed  after  the  garment  is  made, 
unless  as  with  many  other  present 
styles  the  sleeve  is  a  full  one.  In  this 
case,  there  should  be  two  rows  of 
gathers,  the  stitching  done  between 
the  rows  and  the  gathering  string  left 
in.  In  fact,  many  of  the  sleeves  have 
several  rows  of  shirring.  This  shirring 
may  be  done  by  loosening  the  tension 
on  the  sewing  machine,  then  drawing 
up  the  bottom  thread  to  the  desired 
fullness. 

If  you  have  great  difficulty  in  finding 
a  sleeve  pattern  to  fit,  we  refer  you 
again  to  the  first  article  of  this  series 


Aunt  Janet’s 

Favorite  Recipe 


strawberry  Ice  Cream 

Wash  and  mash  enough  straw¬ 
berries  to  make  two  cups  of  pulp. 
Add  1  tablespoon  lemon  juice  and 
1  cup  granulated  sugar.  Beat 
two  eggs  and  add  V2  pint  sweet 
cream.  This  may  be  frozen  in 
the  refrigerator  tray,  stirring  two 
or  three  times  during  the  first 
hour,  or  it  may  be  frozen  in  the 
usual  way  in  the  ice  cream 
freezer. 

This  recipe  serves  six. 


The  proper  lacing  of  a  shoulder  line  is 
from  the  normal  joining  of  neck  and 
shoulder  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
shoulder.  If  one  stands  off  at  a  distance 
and  sights  a  figure,  her  eye  should 
travel  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  shoulder 
seam  at  the  neck  to 
the  highest  point  of 
the  shoulder  and  in  a 
straight  line  down  the 
underarm  seam  to  the 
hemline. 

Those  having  stout 


If  hips  are  anasually  large 
in  comparison  with  other 
measurements  and  you  buy 
a  large  size  to  ht  your  hips,  fit  extra  fullness 
out  at  bust  line  as  indicated. 

figures  could  well  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  if  the  shoulder  seam  or  hip 
seams  show  from  the  front,  the  figure 
looks  larger.  The  little  trick  of  placing 
these  seams  just  far  enough  back  that 
they  do  not  show  when  the  figure  is 
viewed  from  the  front  is  a  great  help. 

A  very  common  problem  in  fitting 
dresses  is  an  underarm  seam  that 
swings  either  forward  or  backward  out 
of  line.  If,  after  the  garment  is  basted 
together,  the  underarm  seam  swings 
forward,  open  the  seam  and  deepen  the 
dart  at  side  front  at  bustline.  If  the 
dart  is  already  a  deep  one,  a  smaller 
dart  may  be  taken  below  it  near  the 
waistline.  Women  with  large  abdomens 
often  find  it  necessary  to  make  a  spec¬ 
ial  fitting  in  a  dress  having  a  one- 
piece  front  by  taking  still  another  dart 
just  below  the  waistline.  A  large  bust 
may  necessitate  running  a  dart  from 
the  center  of  the 
shoulder  line  to  the 
point  of  the  bust, 
provided  this  does 


made  for  a  standard  figure  and  most 
figures  vary  from  the  standard  to  some 
extent. 

If  the  garment  shows  a  diagonal, 
wrinkle  from  neck  toward  the  arm-pit, 
sloping  shoulders  are  possibly  the 
cause.  Let  out  the  shoulder  seam  at 
the  neck  a  very  little  bit.  If  the 
wrinkles  do  not  disappear  with  this 
treatment,  take  the  seam  deeper  down 
towards  the  shoulders.  A  little  experi¬ 
ence  at  fitting  here  will  soon  enable 
one  to  correct  this  comparatively  easy 


(issue  of  April  25th)  for  ways  to  alter 
the  pattern  to  meet  your  particular 
needs.  A  raglan  sleeve  does  not  present 
the  same  fitting  problems  that  a  set-in 
sleeve  does,  hence  many  inexperienced 
home  sewers  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  present  day  vogue  for  that  style. 

A  good  hint  for  turning  up  one’s 
own  hem  is  to  stand  beside  a  table 
which  strikes  the  body  at  the  fullest 
part  of  the  hips.  Using  the  table  as  a 
guide  slowly  revolve  the  fignre  and 
mark  the  line  of  contact  with  pins  or 
chalk.  After  deciding  how  far  from  the 
floor  the  hem  should  be,  it  is  then  easy 
to  measure  from  the  chalk  line  to  the 
hemline,  as  they  will  be  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  apart  all  around  the  garment. 

Editor’s  Note — This  is  the  third  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  sewing.  The  first 
appeared  April  25  and  the  second  May 
23. 


Today  in  Aunt  Janet’s  Garden 


Watering 


There  is  nothing  more  heartbreak¬ 
ing  to  the  gardener  than  to  see 
good  plants  wither  and  parch  under 
the  hot  sun  and  not  be  able  to  do  any- 


difficulty.  Square  shoulders  cause  the  thing  about  it.  One  solution  is  to  con- 


garment  to  wrinkle  across  the  front.  In 
this  case  let  out  the  shoulder  seam  a 
bit  at  the  shoulder-point,  and  take  the 
seam  deeper  towards  the  neck,  being 
careful  to  make  a  straight  line  between 
these  points. 

Any  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  gar¬ 
ment  at  the  shoulder  seam  or  the  un¬ 
derarm  seam  will  require  a  correspond¬ 
ing  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  sleeve, 
because  in  the  pattern  the  sleeve  is  cut 
to  fit  the  arm’s-eye.  Fortunately,  cor¬ 
responding  notches  show  where  the 
sleeve  is  to  be  joined  to  the  main  part 
of  the  garment.  If  the  arm’s-eye  line 
needs  altering  it  also  means  a  corres¬ 
ponding  change  in  the  sleeve,  either 


not  interfere  too 
much  with  the 
arm’s-eye  line. 

If  one  knows  in  ad- 


For  appearance  and  good 
fit  the  seam  line  should 
follow  the  round  of  the  shoulder  as  close  to 
edge  as  possible  bat  not  below  it. 


What  to  do  when  the  dress  swings  forward  at 
the  underarm  seam.  If  the  seam  swings  back¬ 
ward  the  underarm  dart  or  darts  should  be  let 
i  out  partly  or  entirely. 


fine  the  garden  to  plants  that  are 
known  to  withstand  a  certain  amoimt 
of  heat  and  drought.  The  new  African 
introductions  add  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  such  plants  to  this  rather  small 
list. 

The  other  solution  is  to  water.  The 
ordinary  sprinkling  which  is  given  to 
plants  only  teases  them  along  by  wet¬ 
ting  no  more  than  1  inch  or  just  the 
bare  surface  of  the  ground,  thereby  in¬ 
viting  the  roots  to  come  to  the  surface, 
bringing  certain  death  to  the  plant.  It 
also  puddles  the  surface  and  makes  it 
bake  when  the  sun  strikes  it.  Besides, 
sprinkling  the  plants  with  cold  water 
when  the  sun  is  high  may  result  in 
seriously  burned  foliage.  I  know,  be- 
because  I  did  it  last  year  to  my  del¬ 
phiniums. 

Obviously  then,  water  needs  to  be 
given  with  care  and  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  soak  the  ground  thorough¬ 
ly  rather  than  to  give  just  a  surface 
coating,  or  a  sprinkling  on  the  leaves. 
Such  a  soaking  requires  much  more 
water  of  course,  but  does  not  need  to 
be  given  so  often. 

Underground  irrigation  is  ideal  but 
too  expensive  for  ordinary  home  use. 
However,  certain  substitutes  have  been 
evolved,  which  are  not  prohibitive  in 
price.  I  know  of  one  man,  who  punches 
holes  in  old  .rubber  hose  and  lays  this 
hose  in  alternate  rows  in  his  garden 
or  on  his  lawn  to  provide  the  thorough 
soaking.  When  one  part  is  thoroughly 
soaked,  he  moves  the  hose  to  the  next 
row  or  to  the  next  space  in  his  lawn. 

A  fairly  new  idea  on  the  market  is 
canvas  hose  with  the  usual  standard 
couplings  to  be  used  in  exactly  the 
same  way.  WTien  it  first  appeared  on 
the  market  it  was  high  in  price,  but  is 
now  available  at  a  reasonable  figure. 


I  know  of  one  family  who  made  their 
own  canvas  hose  by  buying  lengths  of 
canvas  and  stitching  it  into  the  sizes 
which  they  wished  for  their  greenhouse. 
The  one  precaution  to  observe  in  us¬ 
ing  canvas  hose  is  to  give  it  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  dry  out  between  usings,  as  it 
tends  to  rot  if  kept  continually  wet. 
But  the  water  oozes  through  the  can¬ 
vas  gradually,  thus  allowing  the  soil 
to  soak  it  all  up,  without  puddling  the 
surface. 

Lacking  any  or  all  of  these  contriv¬ 
ances,  the  good  old  water  pail  and  a 
stout  right  arm  and  strong  back  can  do 
a  lot  toward  saving  plants.  If  these 
plants  happen  to  be  shrubs,  a  post  hole 
dug  on  the  slant  so  that  the  water  is 
directed  to  the  root  system  where  it 
will  do  the  most  good,  is  recommended 
rather  than  the  old  fashioned  saucer¬ 
shaped  depression  around  the  tree  at 
the  surface.  This  is  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son  of  avoiding  drawing  the  roots  to 
the  surface.  I  have  even  seen  joints 
of  drain  tile  set  in  on  the  slant  near 
the  base  of  the  tree  so  that  none  of 
the  water  is  lost. 

Many  foreign  gardeners  insist  that 
plants  terribly  resent  cold  water  and 
are  more  damaged  than  helped  by  be¬ 
ing  doused  with  it,  especially  if  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  foliage.  To 
prevent  this,  the  water  to  be  used  for 
plants  is  often  rim  into  shallow  tanks 
where  it  is  held  for  a  day  or  two  to 
become  of  the  same  temperature  as  the 
air.  I  actually  saw  such  shallow  open 
tanks  in  use  in  German  parks  and  bo¬ 
tanical  gardens  where  rare  plant  speci¬ 
mens  required  the  greatest  of  care. 
Of  course,  where  water  is  soaked 
gradually  into  the  soil,  it  has  a  chance 
to  warm  up  before  coming  in  actual 
contact  with  the  roots. 

Where  sprinklers  are  used,  the  best 
types  give  a  spray  as  nearly  like  rain 
as  possible.  Again,  a  thorough  soak¬ 
ing  rather  than  surface  wetting  is  es¬ 
sential.  This  means  operating  the 
sprinkler  for  hours  in  one  spot. 
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Grange  Women— 

Cut  This  Out 


19  (413) 


? 


Did  you  clip  out  the  Score  Card  printed  in  June  6th  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist  ?  If  not,  here  is  another  for  your  use.  Cut  it  out  now,  write 
In  your  answers  to  the  21  questions  asked,  and  save  it  until  your  local  Grange 
canning  contest  is  held.  Then  turn  it  in,  with  your  entries  of  canned  fruit  and 
vegetable,  to  your  Service  &  Hospitality  Committee  Chairman.  She  will  for¬ 
ward  it  to  us. 

Don’t  fail  to  take  part  in  this  popular  contest.  Over  100  cash  and  merchan¬ 
dise  prizes  are  being  offered,  and  you  may  be  one  of  the  lucky  winners.  For 
prize  list,  see  page  14  of  June  20th  issue  of  American  Agriculturist. 

=  CANNING  CONTEST  SCORE  CARD  = 


Judge’s 

Score 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST-GRANGE  CANNING  CONTEST,  1936 

Standards  for  Scoring  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
APPEARANCE 

Color:  As  nearly  as  possible  the  color  of  the 
natural  product. 

Clearness :  Syrup  or  liquid  clear  and  as  free  from 
seeds,  sediment,  and  bubbles  as  possible. 
Pack:  Arrangement  with  reference  to  symmetry 
and  economy  of  space.  Uniformity  of  size 
and  shape...  As  large  a  proportion  of  solids 
to  liquids  as  possible.  Solids  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed.  Jars  full. 


Perfect 
Score 

Appearance  . 30 

Color  . 10 

Clearness  . 10 

Pack  .  10 

(a)  Arrangement  5 

(b)  Uniformity  of 

size  . 5 

Container  .  10 

Appropriateness  ..4 

Neatness  . 3 

Label  . 3 

Quality  of  contents  .  60 

Flavor  . 40 

Texture  . 20 


Total 


CONTAINER 

Appropriateness:  Uniform  and  suitable  in  size 
and  shape  for  the  product  and  for  practical 
home  use.  Easy  to  clean,  fill  and  empty. 

Neatness:  Clean  jars  perfectly  sealed. 

Label:  Uniform,  suitable,  well  placed,  neat. 

QUALITY  OF  CONTENTS 

Flavor:  As  nearly  as  possible  the  flavor  of  the 
natural  product.  Fruits  must  not  be  too  sweet. 

Texture:  Tender,  sound,  unblemished,  uniform 
ripeness,  and  firm  enough  to  hold  shape. 
Vegetables  not  overmature. 


WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  KNOW— 

What  ^^BRANDS’’  or  ^^MAKES’’  of  the  following  you  use; 

1.  Glass  jars  . . 

2.  Rubber  jar  rings  . . 

3  Sugar  for  canning  and  preserving; 

Cloth  bags?  . brand?  . 

Packages?  . brand?  . 

Paper  bags  (bulk)  ? . 

Sugar  —  daily  household  use : 

Cloth  bags?  . brand?  . 

Packages  ?  . brand  ?  . . 

Paper  bags  ( bulk ) . 

Oil  Stove  .  4-a.  Kitchen  range  . 

Flour  (bread)  .  (cake)  . 

Packaged  table  salt  . 6-a.  Gelatine  . 

Baking  powder  . . .  8.  Molasses  . 

Coffee  .  10.  Tea  . 

11.  Cereal  (summer)  . . 

(winter)  . . 

12.  Washing  machine:  (Electric) .  (Gasoline) 

13.  Sewing  machine  . 

14.  Soap  (face  and  hands)  . 
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4. 

5. 
6 
7. 
9. 


( bath ) 


15.  What  brand  of  soap  (bar  or  package)  do  you  use  for  the  following? 

Regular  family  wash  . 

Silks,  rayons,  woolens  . . 

Dishes  . . 

16.  Please  place  a  check  mark  ( X )  immediately  after  any  of  the  brands 
of  soap  mentioned  above  which  you  regard  as  harsh  on  your  hands. 

17.  How  much  bar  soap  do  you  use  per  month  for  laundry  and 

dishes?  . . 

How  much  package  soap  do  you  use  per  month  for  laundry  and 

dishes  ?  . 

18-  What  shortening  do  you  buy?  . 

19.  At  what  store  do  you  buy  most  of  your  groceries  ?  . 

20.  Do  you  have  “Power  Company’’  electricity?  . . 

21.  If  you  have  any  of  the  following  electric  equipment,  what  is  the  make  ? 

refrigerator  . . 

range  .  radio . . . 

.  County  . 
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Rnlls  n^vAlnnArl  beauUful,  double-weltftil 

l\Ull9  lycvciupcu*  professional  enlargements  and 
8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  I’erfect  Tone  Prints.  25c  cola 
RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crosse.  Wisconsin. 

TWO  BEAUTIFUL  DOUBLE  WEIGHT  PROFES- 

SionaJ  Enlargements,  8  Guaranteed  Never  Fade  Prints 
25c  coin.  Century  Photo  Service.  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 

Don't  Let  Your  Accident  / 

Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

It  you  have  been  notified  that  your  policy  is  to  run  out 
toon,  renew  it  right  away  with  an  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  agent  or  direct  to  N.  .n.  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

10  NORTH  CHERRY  ST..  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


domitug  T  j- 


PHILADELPHIA? 

Rooms  with  Bath  for  ^^50 

HOTEL  ^ — 

PENNSYLVANIA 

39TH  CHESTNUT  STREETS 

KODAK  FILMS.  Trial  roll  developed  and  8  glossy 
Velox  prints  25c.  Prints  3c  each.  Beautiful  8il0  en¬ 
largement  25c.  Prompt  expert  Finishing,  YOUNG 
PHOTO  SERVICE,  409  Bertha  St..  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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CRUISE  HITS  of 


m  S.S.  OCTORARA  S.S.  JUNIATA 

NATURE’S  ROUTE  TO  AND  FROM  THE  WEST 

A  Great  Lakes  cruise  has  glam¬ 
our.  Heighten  that  glamour 
with  modern  ship  luxury  and 
you  begin  to  get  the  meaning  of 
a  Great  Lakes  Transit  cruise.  For 


the  Great  Lakes  Transit  Corpora¬ 
tion  offers  you  the  cruise  hits  of 
1936.  Only  the  comfort  and  the 
luxury  of  the  superbly  appointed 
S.  S.  OCTORARA  or  the  S.  S. 
JUNIATA  can  give  you  the  full 
measure  of  superlative  joy  that 


; 


abounds  in  an  inland  cruise.  De¬ 
cide  now  to  combine  this  luxury 
with  tne  picturesque  grandeur 
for  which  the  2230  mile  route 
through  the  Great  Lakes  is  fa¬ 
mous  and  for  eight  days  this 
summer  you  will  have  LIVED 
....  a  guest  of  a  world  re¬ 
nowned  host,  The  Great  Lakes 
Transit  Corporation. 

Include  the  Great  Lakes  in  your 
vacation  plans.  Your  agent  can 
easily  arrange  for  your  entire 
passage  with  convenient  railway 
connections. 

FOR  RESERVATIONS  CON¬ 
SULT  YOUR  TRAVEL  OR 
RAILWAY  AGENT  — NO  ONE 
CAN  SERVE  YOU  BETTER 

GREAT  LAKES  TRANSIT  CORPORATION 

J.  F.  Condon,  Passenger  Traffic  Mgr. 
120  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo  (Niagara  Falls)  Cleveland  Detroit 
Mackinac  Island  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Houghton  Duluth 

Automobiles  Carried  Between  All  Ports. 


[lour 


and  YOUR 
CHILDREN 

Your  Grange  Insur¬ 
ance  plan  will  protect 

r-  —  your  family  and  as¬ 
sure  you  an  income 
for  your  old  age.  Just 
monthly  saving  now  means 
later  years.  Write  us  today 


a  small 
safety  in 
for  complete  details. 


AGENTS :  We  need  progressive  agents 
in  a  few  good  territories  now  open. 


TREAT 

CONSTIPATION 
NATURES  WAY 

For  constipation,  you  can’t  beat  good  old  fashioned, 
pleasant  tasting  Lane’s  Tea.  Made  from  selected  herbs. 
Contains  no  harmful  drugs.  Easy  to  use.  Simply  brew  the 
leaves  like  ordinary  tea.  Lane’s  Tea  acts  directly  on  the 
colon,  aiding  the  muscular  activity  of  the  bowels  and  flush¬ 
ing  out  dangerous  poisons. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  try  Lane’s  Tea  at  our  expense. 
Writ*  a  postcard  for  FREE  10-day  treatment. 
LANE>S  TEA,  77  North  St.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


LANE'S  TEA 

THE  FAMILT  LAXATIVE  FJOR  70  YEARS 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  DandrufF-Stops  Hair  Falling 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 

to  Oray  and  Jt*  aded  tiair 

6oc.  acd  $1.00  at  Druggists. 

HiscoiChcm.  Wks.Patchogue.N.Y. 

HERE  IS  ANOTHER  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  The  Little  Big-Heart  TALES 


In  Sermon  Time 


IT  WAS  quarterly-meeting  Sunday  at 
the  Methodist  chapel,  and  Mr.  Colby, 
the  presiding  elder,  had  just  begun  his 
sermon.  The  day  was  unusually  hot 
for  June  in  Maine.  Every  window  of 
the  old  meetinghouse,  even  the  two 
little  red-curtained  windows  behind 
the  pulpit,  were  wide  open.  The  girls, 
dressed  in  white,  fluttered  their  fans. 
The  men  mopped  their  brows.  The 
odor  of  lilac  drifted  into  the  chapel;  in 
at  a  window  too,  came  a  great  yellow 
bumblebee,  and  hummed  and  buzzed 
along  the  plastered  ceiling  overhead. 

“And  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free.”  That 
was  Elder  Colby’s  text;  even  to  this 
day  I  remember  it.  He  began  his  ser¬ 
mon  with  a  distinct,  remarkably  clear 
definition  of  truth  as  contrasted  with 
falsehood,  error  and  evil;  but  I  heard 
only  the  opening  of  that  sermon,  for 
an  unexpected  interruption  occurred. 

Everyone  knows  what  a  truly  hide¬ 
ous  outcry  a  horse  makes  when  one  of 
its  fellows  bites  it.  Now7from  the  long 
row  of  sheds  just  behind  the  meeting¬ 
house  came  one  of  those  agonized 
squeals. 

Elder  Colby  paid  no  attention,  for  he 
was  warming  up  to  his  great  theme. 
But  in  another  moment  that  brazen 
shriek  pealed  forth  again.  In  our  pew 
we  grew  uneasy,  for  we  feared  that 
our  old  Nance  was  raising  that  ear- 
splitting  protest. 

Not  until  the  third  or  fourth  outcry 
occurred  did  the  elder  show  that  he 
was  disturbed.  Then  he  stopped  and 
said  quietly,  “I  fear  some  one  has  hitch¬ 
ed  a  horse  too  near  another  horse.  Will 
some  one  kindly  relieve  the  situation  by 
shortening  those  halters?” 

The  old  squire  nodded  to  Addison  and 
me,  and  we  stole  out  on  tiptoe,  then 
hurried  round  the  building  to  the  sheds. 
But  when  we  drew  near,  we  saw  that 
it  was  no  horse  that  was  biting  old 
Nance;  Zinky  Dunham,  a  half-wit,  who 
lived  at  the  town  farm,  was  pinching 
her  side  with  a  split  stick. 

Zinky’s  real  name  was  Sinclair,  but 
that  had  been  shortened  to  Sinky. 
which  had  finally  become  Zinky. 
In  some  ways  Zinky  was  not  lacking 
in  intelligence,  but  he  had  a  silly  sound¬ 
ing  voice  and  an  expression  of  coun¬ 
tenance  that  was  sillier  still. 

The  queerest  thing  about  him,  how¬ 
ever,  was  that  he  hopped  on  one  foot  a 
great  deal  —  his  left  foot,  too.  He  had 
begun  to  do  so  as  a  child,  and  as  he 
grew  older  he  continued  the  habit. 

Addison,  who  was  ahead  of  me, 
pounced  indignantly  upon  Zinky. 

“Here!  Stop  that!”  he  cried,  grab¬ 
bing  the  stick.  “Stop  it  at  once!  What 
are  you  about?” 

Zinky  backed  off  a  few  steps. 

“Now  you  go  back  to  the  ‘farm’!” 
Addison  exclaimed.  “What  are  you 
over  here  at  the  meetinghouse  for  ? 
You  go  straight  back  to  the  ‘farm’ — or 
Elder  Colby  will  take  you  in  hand!” 

Zinky  retreated  a  little  distance 
farther,  and  then  he  began  to  say: 

“Buzzy,  buzzy,  buzzy  bee!  You  come 
see,  you  come  see.” 

As  he  spoke  he  swung  his  arms  wild¬ 
ly  this  way  and  that  and  wrinkled  his 
nose. 

“Keep  still!”  Addison  ordered  him. 
“Go  home!  You’re  disturbing  the 
meeting!” 

We  hurried  him  away  past  the  sheds 
and  across  the  field  behind  them  in  the 
direction  of  the  town  farm,  which  was 
not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  away. 

“Stivver,  now!”  Addison  cried.  “Don’t 
you  come  back!” 

When  Zinky  had  gone  a  few  steps 
he  turned  again  and  began  to  chant 
that  silly,  “Buzzy,  buzzy  bee.” 


“What  do  you  suppose  he  means?” 
Addison  exclaimed  impatiently. 

We  began  to  think  that  perhaps 
Zinky  had  come  to  the  meetinghouse 
for  some  purpose,  and  that,  not  dar¬ 
ing  to  come  in,  had  begun  to  torment 
old  Nance  in  order  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion. 

“What  is  it  you  want?”  Addison  said 
to  him  sharply. 

Zinky  circled  round  us,  repeating 
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his  “buzzy- bee”  nonsense;  then  he  ran 
a  few  steps  and  made  motions  again 
over  his  shoulder. 

“He  wants  us  to  go  with  him,”  Ad¬ 
dison  said.  “Had  we  better  do  it?” 

We  knew  that  the  old  squire  would 
expect  us  to  come  back  into  church; 
but  after  a  moment’s  hesitation  we  de¬ 
cided  that  we  had  better  find  out  what 
the  trouble  was. 

The  moment  we  started  to  follow 
him,  Zinky  capered  away;  and  when  we 
broke  into  a  trot,  he  started  to  hop. 
We  went  on  at  a  great  rate  across  an¬ 
other  field,  then  through  some  bushes 
and  a  belt  of  woodland,  and  at  last 
came  out  in  the  rear  of  the  buildings 
of  the  Dennett  Wells  farm. 

We  heard  a  discordant  drumming 
noise,  and  on  running  round  to  the 
front  side  of  the  buildings  we  saw  old 
Grandsir  Wells  thumping  a  tin  pan  and 
gazing  up  into  a  tall  pear  tree.  Aloft, 
high  on  a  bending  branch,  hung  a  great 
black  mass  of  bees  as  large  as  a  water 
bucket. 

A  colony  of  bees  from  the  row  of 
hives  in  the  garden  near  by  had  evi¬ 
dently  swarmed  and  settled  in  the  tree. 
Deaf  old  grandsir  - —  the  only  one  at 
home  that  Sunday  morning  —  had  dis¬ 
covered  them  and  was  out  drumming. 
According  to  the  tradition  of  the  time, 
the  noise  would  drown  the  note  of  the 
queen  bee  and  prevent  the  swarm  from 
taking  flight  to  the  woods.  Grandsir 
Wells  had  been  out  there  drumming 
for  half  an  hour  or  more;  and  Zinky, 
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Humble  Things 

I  dreamed  I  sang  to  aU  the  world 
An  aria  sweet  and  high; 

Instead,  I  stayed  at  home  and  sang, 
My  babe  a  lullaby. 

I  dreamed  to  paint  for  all  to  see 
A  masterpiece  divine; 

Instead,  I  stayed  at  home  and  scrubbed 
A  floor  of  yellow  pine. 

I  dreamed  to  tell  a  tale  of  love, 
Romance  with  gilded  wings; 

Instead,  I  live  it  every  day. 

By  doing  humble  things. 

— Hilda  W.  Klein, 
Caldwell,  N.  J. 


in  his  wanderings  about  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  had  seen  him  and  had  come  over 
to  the  meetinghouse  with  some  vag 
idea  in  his  head  of  getting  help. 

“Now,  what  can  we  do?”  exclaimed 
Addison,  with  a  glance  at  the  black, 
buzzing  mass.  “Egyptian  bees,  too, 
by  the  color  of  them!” 

As  soon  as  Grandsir  Wells  turned 
and  saw  us,  he  shouted,  “Help  me  hive 
’em!”  Then  he  hobbled  indoors  and 
brought  out  a  new  hive  and  a  saw;  he 
made  a  second  trip  for  salt  and  water, 
with  which  to  rinse  out  the  hive.  Ad¬ 
dison  gave  Zinky  the  pan  and  told  him 
to  drum  while  we  ran  to  the  bam  for 
a  long  ladder.  Numbers  of  bees  were 
darting  to  and  fro,  and  before  we  got 
back  an  Egyptian  stung  Zinky’s  ear. 
Dropping  the  pan,  the  boy  fled,  howl¬ 
ing,  in  the  direction  of  the  “farm.” 

Before  we  could  climb  up  to  saw  off 
the  limb,  the  swarm  began  to  take 


g.Song 


I  LIKE  to  stand,  on  Fourth 
July,  and  watch  the  flag 
a-marchin’  by,  and  as  I 
stand  there,  hat  in  hand,  and 
listen  to  the  tootin’  band,  I 
feel  a  thrill  go  down  my 
spine  to  think  this  country 
is  part  mine.  A  heritage  of 
many  years  is  represented  in 
the  cheers,  our  fathers 
fought  and  bled  and  died, 
and  worked  with  rifle  at  their 
side,  to  carve  from  out  the 
wilderness  the  homes  that 
liberty  might  bless.  The 
colonies  they  fought  to  save 
became  a  nation,  strong  and 
brave,  where  men  are  free 
and  dare  to  flght  and  win  for 
freedom  and  for  right. 

So  while  firecrackers  pop 
and  fizz,  it  seems  to  me  our 
duty  is  to  think  on  Indepen¬ 
dence  Day  of  pioneers  who 
showed  the  way,  for  even 
now  it’s  not  too  late  for  each 
of  us  to  dedicate  our  efforts 
to  our  country’s  need.  If 
we’d  turn  in  and  help  to  lead 
the  way  to  better  govern¬ 
ment,  our  fathers  can  be 
quite  content.  The  thing  that 
we  should  strive  for,  then,  is 
be  a  better  citizen,  the  coun¬ 
try  can’t  be  right  at  heart 


unless  each  of  us  does  his  part,  so  while  flags  wave  and  crackers  bust,  if  "we 
be  patriots,  we  must  not  rest  on  what  our  fathers  done,  but  do  as  well  ou^ 
selves :  our  mon  won’t  save  the  nation,  what  it  needs,  is  patriotic  work  an 
deeds  ! 
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flight,  and  to  the  tune  of  a  deep, 
solemn  humming  moved  off  across  a 
cornfield  beyond  the  road. 

At  first  the  bees  flew  thirty  or  forty 
feet  in  the  air,  but  they  gradually  set¬ 
tled  to  within  nine  or  ten  feet  of  the 
ground.  They  resembled  nothing  so 
much  as  an  immense  train  of  trailing 
black  lace  floating  across  the  field. 

Grandsir  Wells  kept  crying  in  his 
cracked  voice,  “Stop  ’em!  Stop  ’em. 
Drum!  Drum!” 

WE  gave  chase  across  the  cornfield. 

While  I  banged  on  the  pan,  Addi¬ 
son  pulled  off  his  duster.  So  slowly  did 
the  winged  cloud  move  on  that  we  easi¬ 
ly  outstripped  it.  The  bees  were  so 
near  the  ground,  too,  that  Addison 
j  could  swing  his  duster  up  among  them 
as  he  ran.  Every  bee  appeared  to  be 
flying  in  little  zigzags. 

At  the  farther  side  of  the  cornfield 
we  climbed  a  stone  wall  and  entered 
a  horse  pasture  that  sloped  toward 
woodland  along  a  boggy  brook.  Grand¬ 
sir  Wells  stopped  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wall.  We  guessed  now  that  the 
bees  were  heading  for  some  hollow  tree 
in  the  woods  that  their  scouts  and 
spies  had  already  selected.  So  we  re¬ 
doubled  our  efforts  to  confuse  them, 
for  we  knew  that,  if  we  could  knock 
down  or  capture  the  queen  bee,  the 
swarm,  not  hearing  her  call,  would 
alight  or  turn  back. 

By  a  lucky  upward  throw  of  his 
duster,  crumpled  into  a  wad,  Addison 
succeeded  in  bringing  down  into  the 
grass  almost  as  many  bees  as  would 
fill  a  pint  measure,  and  among  them, 
to  our  delight,  was  the  queen.  We 
recognized  her  immediately  by  her 
large  size,  and  Addison  quickly  threw 
his  hat  over  her.  That  -would  put  an 
end  to  the  swarming. 

Meanwhile  a  new  source  of 
trouble  had  appeared.  In  the  pas¬ 
ture  were  five  or  six  colts  that  had  been 
turned  out  for  the  season, — the  Morgan 
colts  of  the  Wells  farm — beautiful  crea¬ 
tures  and  great  pets  of  the  family.  See¬ 
ing  us  with  the  pan  and  thinking  that 
we  had  salt  or  provender  for  them,  they 
all  came  racing  to  meet  us.  Appar¬ 
ently  they  did  not  see  or  notice  the 
bees,  for  they  ran  directly  under  the 
swarm  and  circled  round  us.  While 
Addison  was  securing  the  queen,  I 
tried  to  drive  the  colts  away;  but  they 
persisted  in  circling  round  us. 

Suddenly  an  ugly  buzz  took  the  place 
of  the  previous  soft,  sibilant  hum  of  the 
bees;  the  long,  trailing  swarm  bunch¬ 
ed  up,  rolling  round  like  a  cloud  of 
black  smoke.  Perhaps  it  was  the  smell 
of  the  colts,  or  the  sight  of  them  run¬ 
ning  about,  that  infuriated  the  bees. 
At  any  rate,  they  settled  on  the  ani¬ 
mals  and  began  to  sting  them  venge- 
fully.  The  colts  set  up  a  frightful 
squealing,  kicking  and  snorting. 

On  the  ground  we  were  making  a 
little  bag  of  Addison’s  pocket  hand¬ 
kerchief  and  trying  to  get  the  queen 
i  into  it;  both  of  us  were  stung  two  or 
I  three  times,  but  finally  we  made  off  on 
j  hands  and  knees  with  the  royal  captive 
!  buzzing  in  the  handkerchief.  The  bees 
followed  us  until  at  last  we  crept  into 
a  plat  of  brakes  and,  muffling  the 
queen’s  buzzing  with  Addison’s  duster, 
lay  still. 

Not  until  then  did  we  have  time  to 
see  what  was  happening  to  the 
j  colts.  The  poor  beasts,  surrounded  by 
clouds  of  bees,  were  galloping  wildly 
round  the  pasture.  At  last  one  of  them, 
a  glossy  dark-brown  three-year-old, 

'  jumped  the  high  fence  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  pasture  and  disappeared  into 
the  woods.  Two  others  jumped  out  on 
!  the  side  nearest  the  barns;  the  others, 
'  squealing  and  snorting,  coursed  madly 
round  and  round  the  inclosing  fence. 

Most  of  the  bees  had  now  left  us, 
and  so  we  crawled  to  the  wall  and  made 
our  way  to  the  house.  There  we  put 


the  queen  into  a  bottle  and  tied  a  piece 
of  thin  cloth  over  the  top  of  it.  Then, 
at  Grandsir  Well’s  entreaty,  we  went 
back  to  catch  the  colts  that  had  jump¬ 
ed  the  fence. 

The  cedar  thickets  below  the  pasture 
fence  were  humming  with  stray  bees. 
Following  the  tracks  of  the  colt  that 
had  first  jumped  the  fence,  we  present¬ 
ly  came  upon  the  animal  up  to  her  sides 
in  a  bog  near  the  brook.  In  trying  to 
escape  the  bees  she  had  mired  herself, 
and  had  at  last  given  up  her  struggles 
to  get  out.  She  lay  there,  helpless, 
with  numbers  of  bees  still  darting  at 
her.  All  round  her  the  bog  was  very 
soft;  we  hardly  knew  how  to  go  about 
rescuing  her.  In  ^uch  plight  horses  as 
well  as  cattle  soon  perish  unless  suc¬ 
cored. 

We  thought,  at  first,  of  returning 
across  the  fields  and  pastures  to  the 
church  to  get  help.  But  we  remember¬ 
ed  seeing  the  long  rope  of  a  horse  fork 
in  the  Wells  barn  when  we  went  there 
for  the  ladder;  we  also  recollected  that 
a  yoke  of  working  oxen  had  been  stand¬ 
ing  at  their  stanchions  in  the  bam. 
Addison  thought  that  we  might  pass 
the  rope  roimd  the  colt’s  body  and  have 
the  oxen  haul  her  out. 

Accordingly,  we  hastened  back 
and  with  Grandsir  Wells’s  help 
yoked  the  oxen.  Then,  taking  the  rope, 
we  returned  to  the  swamp.  The  old  man, 
so  greatly  excited  now  that  he  shook 
like  a  leaf,  hobbled  after  us,  and  kept 
calling  out  advice,  which  hampered  us 
more  than  it  helped  us.  Those  irate 
Egyptians,  too,  still  bothered  us — they 
stung  Grandsir  badly;  if  the  oxen  had 
not  been  steady,  we  could  not  have 
brought  them  near  the  place. 

To  pass  the  rope  under  the  colt’s 
body,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  injure 
her  seriously  when  the  oxen  piilled  at 
it,  proved  the  hardest  task  of  all;  the 
fact  that  we  had  to  stand  knee-deep  in 
the  mud  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
job;  but  at  last  we  adjusted  the  rope 
satisfactorily.  We  had  just  started  to 
haul  the  colt  out  when  Amos  Wells, 
grandsir’s  son,  who  with  his  family 
had  been  at  church,  came  hastening 
down  to  the  swamp  and  took  charge  of 
the  rescue.  By  that  time  the  Sunday 
service  was  over,  and  the  people  were 
returning  home. 

We  recovered  the  other  colts  with 
less  difficulty;  all  of  them  were  badly 
stung  —  most  painfully  so,  if  they  suf¬ 
fered  as  we  did.  On  the  way  home 
Addison  and  I  counted  the  places  where 
we  had  been  stimg,  and  pulled  out  sev¬ 
eral  long  black  stings,  left  in  the 
woimds.  He  had  eight  large  red 
wheals,  one  of  which  was  on  his  cheek; 
and  I  had  six,  including  one  over  my 
left  eye,  out  of  which  I  could  hardly 
see. 

The  family  was  at  dinner  when  we 
got  home.  “Why,  boys,  where  on 
earth  have  you  been?”  the  old  squire 
asked  us  reproachfully. 

I  think  that  for  a  moment  the  old 
gentleman  suspected  that  after  quiet¬ 
ing  old  Nance  we  had  gone  off  fishing, 
and  had  had  trouble  with  other  boys. 
Not  only  were  our  faces  disfigured,  but 
our  clothes  were  torn,  and  we  were 
plastered  from  head  to  foot  with  mud. 
We  hurried  to  give  a  full  account  of  our 
adventures,  and  as  our  tale  proceeded 
the  old  squire’s  face  softened. 

“Why,  you  poor  boys!”  he  cried. 
“You  did  the  best  you  could,  and  no  one 
can  do  more  than  that,  either  on  Sun¬ 
day  or  on  any  other  day.” 

But  I  have  often  thought  since  that 
we  should  have  done  better  to  let  those 
Egyptians  go  to  the  woods;  for,  al¬ 
though  we  captured  their  queen,  she 
was  never  able  to  reassemble  her  scat¬ 
tered  subjects. 

As  for  Zinky,  whenever  we  met  him 
during  the  next  year  or  so  he  would 
clap  his  hand  to  his  ear  and  say,  “Buz- 
zy,  buzzy,  buzzy  bee!” 
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Kernels,  Screenings 

and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


As  we  get  more  experience  hand¬ 
ling  a  breeding  herd  of  beef  cattle 
at  Sunnygables,  we  find  ourselves 
up  against  the  solution  of  certain 
practical  problems.  One  of  these  is 
when  we  should  have  our  calves 
dropped ;  another  is  how  fat  we 
should  keep  our  cows. 

For  the  present,  we  are  running 
on  a  plan  of  cheaply  roughing  our 
cows  through  the  winter,  and  then 
giving  them  six  weeks  of  good  pas¬ 
turage  before  they  drop  their  calves. 
This  brings  the  calves  around  the 
middle  of  June.  Another  way  of 
handling  this  herd  wcntld  be  to  feed 
the  cows  better  during  the  winter 


and  have  the  calves  dropped  in  late 
March  or  April.  The  cows  would 
then  go  out  on  pasture  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  the  calves  would  get  the 
full  flush  of  milk  from  May  and 
June  pastures. 

Such  a  system  of  management 
would  be  more  expensive  than  the 
one  which  we  are  following.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  earlier  dropped  calves 
would  be  enough  better  than  the 
ones  we  are  now  raising  to  take  up 
the  expense. 

The  picture  shows  some  of  our 
cows  on  early  May  pasture.  You 
will  note  that  they  came  through 
the  winter  in  good  rugged  condition. 


IT  IS  MY  experience  in  writing 
this  page  that  I  cannot  deviate 
very  far  from  the  truth  without  hav¬ 
ing  someone  pick  me  up.  Generally 
my  readers  do  this  in  a  most  courte¬ 
ous  manner.  Occasionally  one  is 
sharp  about  it,  or  unfair,  but  such 
letters  are  the  exception. 

Probably  Right 

When  1  wrote  what  I  did  about 
the  Republican  platform’s  monetary 
plank  and  the  position  its  candidate 
took  on  money,  I  knew  that  I  was 
being  more  than  fair  to  the  party 
and  the  candidate  —  probably  I  went 
too  far  to  be  true  to  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  agriculture.  At  any  rate,  one 
of  my  readers  thought  I  did.  He 
has  written  me  as  follows : 

‘T  read  your  ‘Kernels,  Screenings 
&  Chaff  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  with  much  interest  and  gener¬ 
ally  agree  with  your  ideas,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  your  article  on  the 
Republican  platform  reads  as  though 
you  were  straining  every  point  to 
make  it  as  you  wish  it  were,  ralher 
than  as  it  could  reasonably  be  in¬ 
terpreted. 

“Of  course,  most  of  it  is  so  in¬ 
definite  and  much  of  it  couched  in 
such  weasel  words  as  to  leave  its 
interpretation  so  open  to  doubt  that 
it  is  like  Caesar’s  wife  —  anything 
to  anyone.  Thus  we  find  the  cur¬ 
rency  plank  approved  and  commend¬ 
ed  by  Herbert  Hoover  and  Ogden 
Mills  on  the  one  hand,  and  H.  E. 
Babcock  on  the  other. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  currency 
plank  was  purposely  left  ambiguous 
so  as  to  fool  both  sides  into  thinking 
that  it  was  favorable  to  them.  Then 
Governor  Landon  clarified  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  his  telegram  stating  that 
our  currency  should  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  and  convertible  into  gold. 
What  does  /expressed  in  terms  of 
mean,  if  it  does  not  mean  that  it  has 
a  fixed  price  in  gold?  What  does  it 
mean,  since  his  advice  is  received 
from  the  reactionaries  and  no  one 
else,  if  it  does  not  mean  what  I  in¬ 
terpreted  it  to  mean?  Moreover, 
Mr.  Landon  was  more  frank  than  the 
necessities  of  the  case  warranted,  so 
if  he  meant  what  you  think  he  meant, 
why  did  he  not  say  so?  Mr.  Knox 
is  a  very  strong  reactionary  on  this 
question.  He  is  close  in  the  counsels 
of  Governor  Landon,  and  he  is  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  statement.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  no  question  but 
that  Governor  Landon  meant  a  re¬ 
turn  to  our  former  system. 

“The  only  solace  that  the  Progres¬ 
sives  have  is  his  statement  as  to  when 
the  return  should  be  made,  and  it 
does  not  seem  that  this  is  worth  a 
tinker’s  cuss  because,  of  course,  he 
is  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  when  the 
opportune  times  does  arrive,  and  that 
might  mean  any  time.  If  it  were 


done  at  any  time,  it  would  be  a 
calamity. 

“Sorry  I  can’t  agree  with  you.” 

The  above  analysis  of  what  1 
wrote  is  so  keen  and  penetrating,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  is  so  fair,  that  I 
am  glad  to  print  it.  My  critic  mav 
be  right. 

*  +  * 

Progress 

At  the  present  time,  after  eliminat¬ 
ing  and  selling  all  the  culls,  we  have 
642  pullets  in  one  laying  room  which 
have  never  set  foot  on  ground. 

Will  Mapes  of  Orange  County  stop¬ 
ped  in  to  see  these  pullets  the  other 
day  and  remarked  that  he  thought  we 
had  leaned  over  backward  in  describ¬ 
ing  their  condition.  He  said  they  look¬ 
ed  good  to  him.  They  will  be  five 
months  old  the  first  of  July  and  are 
now  laying  a  few  dozen  eggs  a  day, 
despite  our  wish  that  they  hold  back 
and  put  on  some  fat  before  starting  to 
produce  eggs  in  earnest. 

While  the  story  is  yet  to  be  told  on 
these  pullets,  this  much  can  be  said 
with  certainty :  Despite  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  raised  indoors  and  have 
never  had  any  green  feed,  they  have 
not  as  yet  developed  any  vices.  This, 
SO  far  as  this  particular  flock  of  pul¬ 
lets  is  concerned,  demonstrates  that  it 
is  possible  to  raise  a  pretty  good  pul¬ 
let  indoors  without  going  to  the'  ex¬ 
pense  and  labor  of  providing  green  feed.- 
*  *  * 

Not  So  Good 

The  patch  of  sorghum  which  we  re¬ 
ported  some  time  ago,  and  which  we 
planned  to  raise  for  horse  feed,  does 
not  look  very  promising  right  now. 
Because  of  the  cool  dry  weather,  the 
sorghum  seed  laid  in  the  ground  for  a 
good  thhee  weeks  before  it  germinat¬ 
ed.  During  this  time  the  weeds  were 
getting  a  start  all  over  the  field.  We 
now  have  an  excellent  stand  of  sor¬ 
ghum  but  an  even  more  excellent  stand 
of  pigweed.  Unless  the  sorghum  shoots 
up  above  the  pigweed,  it  looks  as 
though  w'e  would  have  to  plow  up  the 
patch,  in  which  case  we  will  probably 
seed  it  to  sudan  grass. 

*  *  * 

Chopped  Hay 

This  year  we  are  chopping  all  of  our 
hay.  The  bulk  of  our  haying  will  be 
done  by  two  men  and  a  boy.  They  find 
that  they  can  chop  a  load  of  hay  and 
blow  it  into  the  barn  as  quickly,  and 
much  more  easily,  than  they  can 
handle  it  long  with  a  hay  fork. 

Of  course,  it  takes  some  fuel  for  the 
engine  to  run  the  chopper,  and  this  is 
a  direct  expense.  To  off-set  this  direct 
expense,  however,  is  the  saving  in  labor 
in  getting  the  hay  into  the  barn  and 
mowing  it  away,  even  more  saving  in 
labor  in  getting  it  out,  and  a  consid¬ 
erable  saving  of  wastage  in  the  hay 
itself.  Our  experience  for  the  last  sev¬ 
eral  years  has  been  that  our  stock  con¬ 
sumes  every  bit  of  our  chopped  hay, 
wasting  none  at  all. 

'  Because  of  our  experience  at  Sunny¬ 
gables  and  the  experience  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  in  years  past,  we  are  being  very 
careful  to  have  the  hay  which  we  chop 
even  drier  than  we  should  require  it  to 


be  should  we  store  it  in  long  form. 

:it  *  * 

Possibly  Too  Fat 

We  turned  the  raims  in  with  our 
cross-bred  Merino-Dorset  ewes  about 
the  first  of  May.  This  was  just  short¬ 
ly  after  we  put  them  on  pasture.  Be¬ 
cause  these  ewes  had  good  second- 
cutting  alfalfa  most  of  the  winter,  and 
a  number  of  them  had  a  few  oats,  they 
were  in  first  class  condition.  The  pas¬ 
ture  on  which  we  turned  them  was 
mostly  white  clover,  so  that  ever  since 
they  have  been  on  it  they  have  had  all 
the  grass  they  could  eat,  and  then 
some. 

As  a  result,  these  ewes  have  gotten 
very,  very  fat.  One  or  two  experienc¬ 
ed  sheep  men  have  said  to  us  that  quite 
possibly  the  ewes  were  so  fat  that 
they  would  not  breed.  This  worries  us. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  the  readers  of  this 
page  who  raise  hot-house  lambs  have 
had  enough  experience  with  fat  ewes 
in  spring  so  that  they  know  whether 
or  not  ewes  in  such  condition  fail  to 
breed.  I  would  appreciate  hearing 
from  sheep  men  on  this  subject.  Of 
course,  by  early  fall,  we  will  have  the 
answer  ourselves. 

*  *  * 

They  Milk  Well 

Dairy  cows  are  so  scarce  around 
Sunnygables  that  we  have  nearly  for¬ 
gotten  that  once  we  were  keenly  in¬ 
terested  in  them.  Now  we  have  only 
four  cows,  and  they  are  seldom  men¬ 
tioned.  Because  we  have  not  had  time 
to  build  all  of  the  fences  which  the 
flood  took  out,  our  four  dairy  cows 
have  not  been  turned  out. 

As  we  come  to  the  first  of  July,  we 
are  feeding  and  caring  for  them  in  the 
bam  just  as  we  did  in  the  winter. 
Checking  up  on  how  they  are  produc¬ 
ing,  I  have  been  surprised  to  note  that 
these  cows  are  probably  doing  better 
than  our  cows  used  to  do  when  they 
were  the  sole  object  of  our  attention 
and  were  turned  out  on  pa,sture  in  the 
spring. 

Until  our  supply  of  molasses-alfalfa 
ensilage  gave  out,  these  family  cows 
were  giving  milk  with  as  high  color 


as  they  would  have  given  on  grass. 


*  Who  Would  Succeed 
President? 


Suppose  you  were  a  member  of  the 
President’s  Cabinet!  What  chance 
would  you  have  of  succeeding  to  the 
Presidency?  Here  is  the  answer: 

According  to  Act  of  Congpress  of 
1896,  in  case  of  death  or  disability  of 
President,  he  would  be  succeeded  by 
the  Vice-President  (Mr.  Garner)  and 
then  by; 

1.  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Hull). 

2.  Secretary  of  Treasury  (Mr.  Mor- 
genthau). 

3.  Secretary  of  War  (Mr.  Dern) 

4.  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Cum¬ 
mings  ) . 

5.  Postmaster  General  (Mr.  Farley). 
7.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Mr.  Swan¬ 
son). 

8.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Mr. 
Ickes) . 

Departments  of  Agriculture  (Mr. 
Wallace)  Commerce  (Mr.  Roper)  and 
Labor  (Miss  Perkins)  were  not  in  ex¬ 
istence  when  law  was  passed. 


Highest  Dam  in  World 


Highest  in  world  is  Boulder  Dam, 
Colorado,  completed  by  contractors 
and  turned  over  to  Uncle  Sam  March 

1.  Its  765  foot  wall  backs  up  Colorado 
River  to  form  a  great  lake,  called  Lake 
Mead.  Some  results  expected  from  this 
dam  are: 

1.  .Development  of  600,000  horse 
power  of  electrical  energy  which  is  ap¬ 
proximately  iy2  per  cent  of  all  Amen 
ca’s  present  electrical  installed  capa¬ 
city. 

2.  Government  expects  to  sell  this 
power  for  enough  to  pay  for  dam  over 

coming  years.  „ 

3.  Dam  will  provide  irrigation  for  ^ 
million  acres  of  farm  land. 

SLANT:  One  branch  of  governm^t 
takes  land  out  of  cultivation,  ano  e 
branch  puts  it  in. 
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protective  service 


C onducted  by  H.  L.  COSLINE 


$25.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  uav  $2.5.00  fot 
evidence  leading  lo  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at  least  30  days 
of  any  person  or  persons  pho  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the  premise.s 
an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Subscriber  who  has  Protective  Service  Rureau 
Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim  for 
tile  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction.  Reward 
does  NOT  apply  to  conviction  for  theft. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  ServicA  Rtir.eau  is  confined  to  our  Subscribers  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of.  the  adjtt.stment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  include  obligations 
lietween  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old)  :  and  any  In- 
uuiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  o.“  home  mak¬ 
ing.  Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau,  American  Agriculturist.  Savings  Bank 
Bldg..  Ithaca.  N.  A. 


New  Lists  Ready  Soon 

June  30  marks  the  end  of  the  year 
for  licensing  and  bonding  commission 
merchants.  Shortly  after  July  1,  the 
annual  list  of  licensed  and  bonded 
merchants  for  New  York  State  will  be 
off  the  press.  If  you  would  like  a 
copy,  drop  a  postcard  to  Service  Bu¬ 
reau,  American  Agriculturist,  P.  O. 
Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  see  that  you  get  a  copy. 

❖ 

Titus  Brothers  License  Revoked 

The  Commission  Merchant’s  license 
held  by  Titus  Brothers,  Inc.,  of  254 
Washington  Street,  New  York  City, 
was  revoked,  effective  June  18,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  by  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 


B.  F.  Brown  of  Laurens,  N.  Y.,  stand¬ 
ing  in  front  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Service  Bureau  sign.  Mr.  Brown 
is  the  winner  of  the  $25.00  reward  as 
announced  in  last  is.sue. 


and  Markets.  Valid  claims  against 
this  company  for  unpaid  accounts  for 
New  York  State  farm  produce  shipped 
from  July  1,  1935  to  June  30,  1936 
should  be  filed  with  the  Bureau  of 
Food  Control,  Department  of  Apicul¬ 
ture  and  Markets,  State  Office  Building, 
Albany,  on  or  before  July  20.  Forms 
for  filing  such  claims  are  available  on 
request  to  the  Bureau  of  Food  Control. 

*  Ji:  ^ 

What  Bait  for  Bonus  Money? 

“The  biggest  sucker  list  in  history” 
is  how  one  person  characterized  veter¬ 
ans  who  last  month  received  bonus 
bonds,  convertible  into  cash.  That 
does  not  mean  that  veterans  are  any 
different  from  other  humans.  It  does 
mean  that  sharpers  and  grafters,  know¬ 
ing  that  veterans  have  cash,  will  use 
every  scheme  imaginable  to  separate 
this  money  from  its  rightful  owners. 
Some  of  the  schemes  will  look  good. 
They  are  good  enough  so  that  smart 
business  men  have  fallen  for  them. 

Our  suggestion  is;  Do  not  part  with 
any  of  this  money  hastily.  Do  not  in¬ 
vest  any  of  it  until  you  have  checked 
the  company  offering  the  scheme  with 
American  Agncidturist  Service  Bureau. 

*  *  :!: 

Farmer  Wants  Partner 
A  subscriber  in  Western  New  York, 
between  Rochester  and  Buffalo,  wants 
a  middle  age  man  who  has  made' a  suc¬ 
cess  of  farming,  to  operate,  on  some 
partnership  arrangement,  a  250  acre 
farm.  Farm  at  present  is  not  for  sale 
but  owner  will  give  every  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  right  man.  Farm  is  not 
stocked  and  owner  is  looking  for  a 
partner  who  will  furnish  horses,  cattle, 
machinery.  If  you  are  interested,  drop 
a  line  to  the  Service  Bureau,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  and  we  will  pass  all  letters 
along  to  the  owner. 

Hs  Hs  Sj! 

Farm  Machine  Repair  Parts 
If  you  have  old  farm  machinery 
which  needs  repairs  but  are  unable  to 
locate  repair  parts,  drop  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  a  line.  We  have  a  list  of  repair 
parts  for  most  machines,  and  we  are 
glad  to  pass  the  information  along  to 
our  readers. 


Recent  Claims  Settled  by  the 
Service  Bureau 


NEW  YORK 

Daniel  Blount,  Medina  _ $  5.00 

(protested  cheek  marie  Rood) 

Edward  Baun,  West  Velley  _  11.00 

(returns  on  shipment  furs) 

Eugene  Towner.  Monticello  _  14.88 

(part  settlement  of  account) 

John  F.  Ballard.  Vega  _  10.00 

(part  .settlement  on  produce  sold) 

M.  j.  Fingado.  Harvard  _  13.12 

(refund  on  order  baby  chicks) 

G.  W.  Kreuzer.  Morehouseville  _  8.00 

(balance  received  for  produce  sold) 

C.  F.  Minard,  King  Ferry  _  <5.80 

(payment  for  crrs  .shipped) 

David  Wehner,  Livingston  Manor  _  60.00 

(refimd  on  order  baby  chicks) 

Joseph  Stevens.  Marion  _  225.00 

(retttrns  for  produce  sold) 

Mike  Moliga.  Mourtaindale  _ _ _  15.00 

(refund  on  mail  order) 

A.  T.  Snow.  Trumansburg  _  100.00 

(part  settlement  for  produce  sold) 

A.  L.  Johnson.  Burlington  Fiats  _  12  ''0 

(part  refund  on  order  chicks) 

M.  E.  Warren.  Candor  _  30.00 

( adjustment  on  order  baby  chicks) 

H.  J.  Roets.  Rochester  _  17.50 

(settlement  for  unsatisfactoiY  truck  pur- 

cha-sed) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Aaron  Strohecker.  Dornsfife  _ i _  15.35 

(returns  on  epRs) 

Ernest  Haist.  Feasterville  _  24.00 

(refund  on  order  baby  chicks) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Albert  Clark.  Lee  .» _  13.30 

(adju.stment  on  order  chicks) 

MAINE 

Spurgeon  Linkletter.  Athens _  27.00 

(reurns  on  .milk  check) 

CONNECTICUT 

A.  Podberesky.  Willimantic  _  60.14 

(returns  on  milk  check) 

DELAWARE 

F.  H.  Higgins.  Georgetown  _  7.95 

(refund  on  order  chicks) 

TOTAI _ $685.04 


Claims  Settled  Where  No  Money 
Was  Involved 
NEW  YORK 

Walter  B.  Biddings.  Ausable  Chasm 
(adjustment  on  order  baby  chicks) 

W.  J.  Chalifon.  West  Chazy 
(adjustment  on  order  pigs) 

Wm.  J.  Bird.  Catskill 

(adjustment  on  order  baby  chicks) 

Frances  Payne.  Van  Etten 
(adju.stment  on  mail  order) 

Edward  Heading  Malone 
(oi-tier  baity  chicks  sent  forward) 

A.  B.  Smith.  Avon 

(adjustment  on  order  baby  chicks) 

John  Elliott.  Peru  (mtiil  order  adjusted) 
r.  M.  Glen.  Oxford 
(atijustment  on  order  baby  chicks) 

Lunmk  Bros..  I  owman 
(adjustment  on  order  baby  chicks) 

Mrs.  Fred  D.  Gray,  Clayton 
(adjustment  on  order  batty  chicks) 

Hetirv  A.  Bardo,  Glenfleld 
(adjustment  on  order  baby  chicks) 

Alfred  Hamm,  Edmeston 
(adjustment  on  mail  order) 

MARYLAND 
Everett  Mc0ai,e.  Bishop 
(adjustment  on  order  baby  chicks) 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

B.  H.  Cummings.  Walton 
(adjustment  on  mail  order) 

PENNSYLVANIA 
B.  Whithead,  Granville  ■ 

(adjustment  on  order  baby  chicks) 

VERMONT 

M«.  Carroll  C.  Smith,  Bridport 

(adjustment  on  order  livestock) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Sutphen,  White  Hall  Station 
P  '  JKfJ^nient  on  order  baby  chicks) 
rreo  Zuall,  Belvidere  (adjustment  tm  mail  order) 


Remember- 

Caution  at  Curves 


In  the  summertime  after  a 

rain  the  roads  are  very  greasy,  particu¬ 
larly  black-top  roads. 

Even  though  it  is  raining  you  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  drive  safely  if  you  will  cut 
down  on  your  driving  speed  and  use 
CAUTION  so  you  do  not  have  to  ride 
the  brakes  around  a  curve. 

It  is  the  fast  driving  that  brings  you 
—  all  of  a  sudden  —  to  a  slippery  curve 
and  puts  you  in  a  jam.  The  sensation 
is  terrible  and  the  result  worse  when 
you  feel  the  car  out  of  control  skidding 
for  the  ditch  and  a  smash-up. 


Drive  with  care— 

be  sure  to  carry  a 

policy  that  covers 
Travel  Accidents. 


tell  me.  . .  why  are  they 


MILDER . . .  why  do  they 
TASTE  BETTER 


Well,  first  off,  all  cigarettes  are  not  alike 
, .  .  not  by  a  long  shot. 

Now  Chesterfields  .  they  are  milder 
because  they  are  made  of  mild,  ripe  to¬ 
baccos ...  both  home-grown  and  Turkish. 
They  age  these  tobaccos  for  two 
years  to  take  out  all  harshness 

These  tobaccos  are  not  only  blended 
but  cross-blended  .  .  .  this  brings  out  the 
better  taste  of  each  tobacco.  It  welds  the 
different  flavors  into  one  better  flavor.  It 
helps  to  make  Chesterfields  taste  better. 
When  you  smoke  a  Chesterfield  you  reaU 
ize  they  're  not  like  others . . .  They  Satisfy^ 


tiGCTiT  &  Myers  Tobacco  Ca 


BOUND  VOLS. 


Partners  in  Prosperity 


by  Harper  Sibley 

President, 

United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


Life  has  changed  sinct 
pioneer  days.  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  business  could 
once  go  it  alone.  To¬ 
day  each  is  dependent 
upon  the  other. 


That  agriculture  and  industry  cannot  get 
along  without  each  other  is  quite  obvious 
to  everyone.  Anything  that  slows  down  or 
speeds  up  the  activity  of  agriculture  creates 
a  condition  that  is  quickly  reflected  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  other  types  of  business.  Likewise, 
waning  purchasing  power  of  millions  of  people 
living  in  cities  and  towns,  compelling  rigid 
economy,  cuts  the  demand  for  farm  products 
and  so  lessens  the  buying  power  of  the  farmer. 

In  good  times,  the  farmer  is  one  of  the  best 
and  steadiest  customers  that  industry  has.  In 
bad  times,  the  loss  of  his  buying  power  is  keen¬ 
ly  felt.  Crop  failures  or  depressed  conditions 
in  farming  invariably  register  their  ill  ,  effects 
on  other  business,  although  the  extent  to  which 
an  agricultural  depression  induces  depression 
m  other  lines  is  not  easy  to  measure.  As  agri¬ 
culture  prospers,  so  do  all  other  lines  of  indus¬ 
try,  and  there  is  convincing  proof  of  this  in 
the  developments  which  took  place  in  both 
agriculture  and  industry  during  the  past  de¬ 
cade. 

For  several  years  prior  to  1930,  the  annual 
gross  income  of  the  30  million  people  living  on 
farms  approximated  12  billion  dollars,  prac¬ 
tically  all  new  wealth  —  for  no  one  will  dis¬ 
pute  the  fact  that  the  wealth  that  comes  from 
agriculture  is  new  wealth.  Business  generally 
knows  that. 

During  the  period  in  which  agriculture  was 
occupying  a  healthy  economic  position,  other 
industry  was  keeping  pace  with  it.  Contribut¬ 


During  the  depression  just  past,  worst  in 
our  history,  decline  of  farm  purchasing 
power  closed  thousands  of  factories,  throw¬ 
ing  millions  out  of  work.  These  unemploy¬ 
ed,  in  turn,  were  forced  to  cut  their  pur¬ 
chase  of  farm  commodities;  result,  every¬ 
body  suffered. 

As  never  before  in  our  history,  farmers- 
and  city  folks  are  interdependent.  It  is 
highly  important,  therefore,  that  each  un¬ 
derstand  the  other’s  problems.  With  this 
thought  in  mind,  we  asked  the  chairman  of 
American  Agriculturist  Research  Founda¬ 
tion  Board,  Mr.  Harper  Sibley,  to  write  the 
article  on  this  page.  No  other  man  of  our 
acquaintance  is  so  well  equipped  to  write 
from  the  standpoint  of  both  a  farmer  awd 
business  man.  Mr.  Sibley  is  president  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  rep¬ 
resenting  American  business.  He  is  owner, 
also,  of  several  farms  in  different  parts  of 
this  country  and  in-Canada,  and  knows  from 
first-hand  experience  what  farmers  are  up 
against. 


ing  in  a  large  measure  to  this  favorable  condi¬ 
tion  were  the  large  purchases  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  by  farmers, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  6  billion  dollars  an¬ 
nually;  also,  substantial  reductions ‘on  debts 
and  the  payment  of  interest  and  taxes. 

With  the  onset  of  the  depression,  farm  in¬ 
come  dropped  to  $9,300,000,000  in  1930  and  to 
a  record  low  of  $5,331,000,000  in  1932.  This 
precipitous  drop  in  farm  income,  of  course, 
meant  a  corresponding  decline  in  current  farm 
spending  power  and  in  the  payment  of  fixed 
obligations.  Demand  was  immediately  slack¬ 
ened  for  the  products  of  the  factory,  wage 
earners  as  a  consequence  were  thrown  out  of 


employment,  which  in  turn  decreased  the  de¬ 
mand  for  food  and  fiber  products  of  the  farm. 
Closely  paralleling  the  decrease  in  farm  in¬ 
come  was  the  decline  in  factory  wages  from 
$11,621,000,000  to  $5,022,000,000,  a  further 
direct  evidence  of  interdependence  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  business. 

During  this  period,  prices  of  farm  commodi¬ 
ties  sank  to  new  low  levels.  Ten-cent  corn, 
25-cent  wheat,  5-cent  cotton  and  2k2-cent  hogs 
were  mighty  poor  consolation  to  the  farmer 
whose  production  costs  on  the  same  articles 
were  considerably  in  excess  of  these  selling 
prices.  When  even  these  bargain  prices  for 
farm  commodities  failed  to  induce  normal  pur¬ 
chases  by  processors  and  consumers,  large  sur¬ 
pluses  of  the  various  crops  piled  up  and  be¬ 
came  a  constant  depressing  influence  on  the 
prices  of  farm  products.  The  result  was  stag¬ 
nation  of  practically  all  kinds  of  business. 
This  alarming  situation  focused  nation-wide 
recognition  of  the  basic  position  of  agriculture 
in  relation  to  other  industry,  stimulated  action 
on  the  part  of  both  farmers  and  other  business 
men  to  try  to  strengthen  the  economic  position 
of  agriculture  with  a  view  to  enhancing  its 
purchasing  power,  thus  reviving  business  ac- 
H-vn'tw  in  other  fields.  Business  men  sat  down 
with  farmers  in  a  sincere  attempt  to  find  a 
practical  solution  to  the  more  fundamental 
phases  of  the  farm  problem.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  the  Nation’s  largest  business  organization, 
the  Chamber  of  {Continued  on  Page  2) 
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PHILCO 

Announces 


AMAZING,  NEW 
1937  FARM  RADIOS 


with  the  new 


PHILCO  623 B« 

(Illustrated  ) 

*65 

Complete;  with  Batteries 
Less  Aerial 

PHILCO  623J*— a 

beautiful  console  with 
same  chassis  as  the 
623B,  complete  with 
batteries. 

Less  Aerial  •  $79.95 

*Sold  only^  with  Philco 
High- Efficiency  Aerial 
to  insure  greatest  for¬ 
eign  reception. 


Partners  in  Prosperity 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


Commerce  of  the  United  States,  set  up 
a  special  committee  representative  of 
industry  and  agriculture,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  examining  the  farm  problem 
and  to  help  evolve  some  method  that 
would  aid  in  restoring  agriculture  to  a 
self-sustaining  basis,  thereby  enabling 
the  farmer  again  to  become  a  substan¬ 
tial  buyer  of  products  of  the  factory. 

This  committee,  of  which  I  was  a 
member,  expressed  the  belief  "that  low 
prices,  either  for  farm  products  or  for 
manufactured  articles,  are  not  desir¬ 
able  if  they  result  from  the  sale  of 
crops  or  products  at  less  than  their  fair 
cost,  or  through  the  payment  of  wages 
unduly  low,  or  through  the  failure  to 
pay  a  fair  return  on  invested  capital. 
Fair  prices  give  to  the  farmer,  to  the 
workman,  and  to  the  investor  incomes 
which  they  in  turn  use  to  buy  goods. 
This  means  active  business  which  in 
turn  means  jobs  for  the  imemployed 
and  wages  for  those  who  are  now  being 
sustained  by  public  charity.” 

The  committee  further  concluded 
that  “we  need  an  agricultural  land 
policy  which  will  encourage  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  each  type  of  land  in  its  most  eco¬ 
nomic  use,  which  will  conserve  natural 
resources,  which  will  provide  the  most 
economic  sized  agricultural  plant  and 
which  will  promote  most  effectively  the 
welfare  of  the  farm  population.”  Plans 
on  a  national  scale  to  effect  the  above 
recommendation  already  are  under  way 
as  provided  for  in  the  Soil  Conservation 
Act  approved  by  Congress  in  February 
of  this  year. 

There  are  numerous  other  instances 
in  which  farmers  and  business  men 
have  cooperated  in  plans  for  rural  bet¬ 
terment,  in  anticipation  of  correspond¬ 
ing  benefits  to  city  dwellers.  In  these 
cooperative  endeavors  for  mutual  eco¬ 
nomic  betterment,  there  has  been  no 
desire  on  the  part  of  organized  business 
to  dictate  to  agriculture.  American  in¬ 
dustry  is  staffed  by  men  of  high  intel¬ 
lect  and  ability,  and  it  is  now  and  al¬ 
ways  has  been  their  ambition  that  not 
only  their  own  lines  of  business  shall 
succeed,  but  also  that  of  agriculture. 

Since  1932  improvement  in  agricul¬ 
ture  from  at  least  two  important  stand¬ 
points  has  taken  place.  One  was  a 
substantial  rise  in  farm  product  prices; 
the  other,  a  decline  in  fixed  charges 


such  as  interest  and  taxes.  Interest 
charges  on  farm  property  during  .the 
period  of  1929  to  1934,  it  is  estimated, 
were  reduced  about  182  million  dollars, 
and  farm  taxes  during  the  same  period 
decreased  over  200  millions.  As  a  re¬ 
sult.  of  better  prices  and  a  lightening 
of  fixed  charges  on  mortgages  and 
taxes,  the  buying  power  of  agriculture 
was  materially  strengthened,  so  much 
so  that  the  demand  for  products  of  the 
mine  and  factory  was  noticeably  in¬ 
creased.  Manufacturing  payrolls  have 
gone  pp  propyortionately  with  increased 
income  to  agriculture,  the  latter  due 
largely  to  the  more  active  demand  for 
farm  products  which  has  tended  ,to 
maintain  the  farmer’s  purchasing  pow¬ 
er,  thus  aiding  in  the  uptrend  in  in¬ 
dustrial  activity. 

Further  proof  of  the  interrelationship 
of  agriculture  and  other  industry  is  ap¬ 
parent  from  what  took  place  during 
the  period  1929  to  1933  when  farm  cash 
income  dropped  61  per  cent  and  rural 
retail  sales  dropped  57  per  cent.  With 
the  sharp  recovery  in  1933  in  farm  in¬ 
come,  estimated  gains  in  rural  retail 
sales  amounted  to  $800,000,000  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  decline  in  urban  sales 
totaling  $1,400,000,000.  During  the 
period  1932  to  1934,  it  is  estimated  that 
approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  factory  employment  in  the 
United  States  was  either  directly  or 
indirectly  traceable  to  farm  buying 
power.  During  the  period  in  which 
farm  income  increased  approximately 
86  per  cent,  rural  retail  sales  increased 
about  93  per  cent  as  compared  with  an 
increase  in  city  retail  sales  of  about  33 
per  cent,  again  demonstrating  the  basic 
importance  of  a  prosperous  agriculture 
in  relation  to  an  effective  demand  for 
the  products  of  other  industry. 

The  results  of  increases  or  decreases 
in  farm  income  reach  deep  into  our 
economic  life.  'The  well-being  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  industrial  workers  and  of  those 
who  obtain  a  livelihood  from  manufac¬ 
turing,  transportation,  and  distribution, 
is  largely  dependent  upon  the  well¬ 
being  of  those  who  supply  them  with 
the  materials  for  clothing  and  susten¬ 
ance.  Indeed,  practically  all  classes  of 
people  are  affected  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other  by  what  takes  place  in  agricul¬ 
ture. 


Foreign  Tuning  System 

.  .  .  and  again  ‘‘Only  Philco  has  it!^^ 

Only  Philco  brings  you  this  wonderful  invention!  Over¬ 
seas  stations  are  spread  farther  apart  .  .  .  are  named  and 
located,  in  color,  on  the  new  Philco  Dial  .  .  .  enabling 
you  to  tune  by  name — easily,  quickly,  accurately.  And 
by  automatically  tuning  the  Philco  High-Efficiency  Aer¬ 
ial,  the  built-in  Philco  Foreign  Tuning  System  more 
than  doubles  the  foreign  stations  you  can  get  and  enjoy! 
Finer  American  reception,  too — including  daytime  re¬ 
ception  of  short-wave  stations  that  carry  the  big  net¬ 
work  programs.  Come  in  and  see  these  sensational  new 
1937  Philco  values! 


There’s  a  Philco  for  every  purse  and  purpose - 

Battery  Radios  $39.95  up;  6-Volt  Radios  $49.95 
up;  All-Electric  Radios . 

LIBERAL  TRADE-IN  ALLOWANCE  — 


20  UP 

EASY  TERMS 


See  Your  Local  PHILCO  Dealer  or  Write  Your  Nearest  Distributor 


AUTO  ELECTRIC  SERVICE  CO. 

1214  Elm  St..  Manchester,  N.  H. 
BEAUCAIRE,  INC., 

228  Broadway,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

359  State  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

W.  BERGMAN  CO., 

Oak  &  Eagle  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

THE  G.  S.  BLODGETT  CO.,  INC., 

190  Bank  St,  Burlington,  Vt. 
BROOME  DISTRIBUTING  CO.,  INC., 

221  Washington  St,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
CRESSEY  &  ALLEN, 

123  Middle  St,  Portland,  Me. 

KELLER  DISTRIBUTING  CORP., 

174  High  St,  Hartford,  Conn. 

336  Columbus  Ave.,  Springfield.  Mass. 


MORY  SALES  CORP., 

156  Brewery  St,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

M.  P.  MYERS  &  CO.,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  40,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

PHILCO  DISTRIBUTORS, 

17  Lyman  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

PHILCO  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  CORP,  OF  N.Y. 
254  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

393  Central  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PHILCO  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  CORP.  OF  N.Y. 
829  W.  Genesee  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

106  Whitesboro  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

ROSKIN  BROS.,  INC., 

286  Central  Ave.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

23-27  W.  Main  St.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

ROSKIN  DISTRIBUTORS.  INC., 

1113  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WHEN  fish  are  bitln’  in  the 

-when  they  are  full  of  vim  ani  _ 

fight  and  wake  up  with  an  ap-  U  U  Jl  i  « 

petite  for  angleworms,  the  !/  T/  J  ' 

thing  to  do  is  not  wait  till  corn  n  *  / 

plowin’s  through,  but  take  a  j 

down  where  the  fishes  wait,  \ 

and  find  a  seat  upon  the  grass  J  J 

and  drop  a  hook  before  them  ^ _ f 

bass.  When  fish  are  waitin’  to  '  _ J.  //  ^  • 

be  caught,  it  seems  to  me  a  ~ 

feller  ought  not  let  his  labor 

and  disappear  there  ain’t^  no 
^he  weeds  may  grow^  in  my 

may  have  all  the  wealth  there  A-sittin’ 

is  and  not  be  happy,  so  my  plan  is  have  a  good  time  while  I  c^-  a 
here  with  my  fish  pole  is  rest  for  body  and  for  soul,  it  helps  to  my 

per  sweet,  and  then  at  night  with  fish  to  eat,  a-sizzlin’  in  the  fryin  p  > 
surely  a  contented  man ! 
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Sass  and  Applesass 


I  AM  writing  a  word  in  appreciation  of 
the  old  farm  scenes  you  are  publish¬ 
ing  in  your  fine  paper.  They  carry  me 
back  to  my  boyhood  days  which  were 
spent  mostly  among  just  such  scenes 
as  you  picture.  I  well  remember  the 
trips  to  the  mountain  side  on  the  old 
sled  drawn  by  oxen  and  how  the  old 
sled  would  creak  and  groan  with  the 
heavy  load  on  the  way  back.  Also, 
after  the  wood  was  all  home,  how  some 
of  the  neighboring  men  would  come  to 
help  work  it  for  the  stove  and  fire¬ 
place.  (We  had  no  electric  or  steam 
power  in  those  days).  Some  of  the  men 
used  crosscut  saws;  others  the  old 
bucksaw.  .  Still  others  had  axes,  while 
I  struggled  with  arms  full  to  the  near¬ 
by  woodhouse  where  it  was  stored  for 
the  next  year. 

These  things  happened  to  me  in  the 
town  of  Raymond.  Maine,  to  my  mind 
one  of  the  many  beauty  spots  of  our 
dear  old  state.  I  "have  heard  it  said  that 
one  can  stand  on  one  of  the  nearby 
hills  and  get  a  view  of  eleven  different 
lakes  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
it.  Best  wishes  to  you  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist. — Chas.  F.  SpiUer, 
Wells,  Maine. 

^ 

Wastes  Relief  Wages 

There  are  many  different  points  of 
view  in  regard  to  the  government 
relief  program.  To  many  of  us  it  seems 
like  a  farce.  Many  of  these  people  on 
relief  say  they  are  living  better  than 
they  ever  did  before.  Because  the  head 
of  the  family  is  spending  the  money  for 
booze,  other  families  are  fairly  desti¬ 
tute.  ' 

Here  is  one  case  I  know  of  person¬ 
ally: 

The  man  was  working  on  PWA  "or 
some  other  branch  of  the  alphabet,  and 
got  somewhere  around  $26. 00  every  two 
v/eeks.  He  had  a  wife  and  four  chil¬ 
dren,  the  oldest  just  beginning  school, 
the  youngest  a  very  young  bab^y. 

He  bought  an  old  car,  got  drunk,  ran 
into  a  car  in  which  perfectly  innocent 
people  were  riding,  and  occupants  of 
both  cars  were  injured.  He  was  taken 
to  the  hospital,  from  there  to  jail  and 
later  returned  to  his  family.  Nothing 
happened  further  and  I  understand  he 
is  again  working  on  relief. 

Everyone  should  be  given  a  chance 
to  earn  an  honest  living,  but  I  don’t 
believe  in  just  handing  out  taxpayers’ 
money  to  be  used  for  gambling,  booze 
and  gas.  If  the  taxpayers  owe  debts, 
they  are  expected  to  pay  them  first 
and  get  along  as  best  they  can  after¬ 
wards.  If  these  people  who  are  quite 
elated  to  be  on  relief  were  obliged  to 
pay  their  rent,  grocery  and  fuel  bills 
and  buy  clothing  to  take  care  of  the 
family  needs  before  they  received  any 
money  to  spend  for  joy  rides,  card 
games  and  booze,  many  of  the  so-called 


i  am  enclosing  a  few  pictures  of 
our  most  successful  fishing  trip.  I  wish 
^u  had  been  with  us.” — Harry  Munsey, 
N.  H. 

(Editor's  Note:  So  do  we!) 


You  may  have  heard  of  the  recent 
death  of  my  sister,  Mrs.  Andrew 
Brooks  of  Scipio  Center.  We  miss  her 
greatly. 

I  believe  you  had  been  interested  in 
her  ducks.  A  former  contributor  to 
your  paper,  M.  G.  Kains,  and  others, 
will  recall  her  frequent  articles  in  your 
paper  on  poultry,  gardening,  household 
and  other  topics. 

The  photograph  was  taken  last  June 
25th,  on  the  SOth  anniversary  of  her 
marriage,  when  85  friends — mostly  of 
her  home  county,  Cortland — gathered 
to  do  her  honor.  She  is  wearing  her 
wedding  dress  of  50  years  ago,  made 
of  wine-colored  silk  and  designed  for 
bustle  and  hoop  skirt. 

My  son  has  her  two  old  ducks,  whose 
records  as  six  year  olds  /  believe  she 
gave  you.  He  also  has  a  wonderfully 
good  young  drake  of  her  rearing,  of 
show  quality. — Mabel  G.  Feint,  Dry- 
den,  N.  Y. 


“joints”  would  be  closed  and  women 
and  helpless  children  would  be  cared 
for. — Mrs.  C.  D. 

^  ^ 

Sheep  Profits 

OUR  six  years  experience  with  sheep 
at  Oatlands,  on  Cheese  Hill,  Al¬ 
bany  County,  convinces  us  of  the  pro¬ 
fitable  use  for  this  so-called  marginal 
or  dirt  road  farm  land.  To  further  the 
placing  of  good  breeding  ewes  on 
farmers’  lands,  we  are  thinking  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  livestock  credit  corpora¬ 
tion,  with  a  set-up  mostly  adapted  to 
the  handling  of  sheep.  The  parties  in¬ 
terested  in  this  prospect  would  like  to 
get  data  and  figures,  with  comments 
from  practical  sheepnaen,  so  as  to  com¬ 
pare  farm  cost  practices  with  our 
modified  range-farm  methods.  Wouid 
you  be  kind  eqpugh  to  put  me  in  touch 
with  anyone  or  anything  along  that 
line? 

It  is  my  contention  that  sheep  under 
eastern  conditions  will  bring  farmers 
good  work  wages  plus  15  per  cent  re¬ 
turns  on  all  money  invested  in  their 
proper  handling.  I  would  like  to  see  this 
contention  discussed,  criticized,  or  com¬ 
pared  either  way  by  a  practical  sheep¬ 
man,  defining  as  such  a  farmer  that 
makes  two-thirds  of  his  income  from 
sheep,  as  a  “side-liner”  is  not  apt  to 
have  facilities  for  commercial  handling. 
I  get  tired,  whenever  I  talk  sheep  pro¬ 
fits,  of  having  folks  say  that  profits 
are  possible  only  when  a  person  has  a 
lot  of  sheep  experience  and  is  willing 
to  work  very  hard. — Heaton  Manice, 
Preston  Hollow,  N.  Y. 

* *  *  * 

Five  Year  Seeds 

I  noted  on  editorial  page  of  June 
6th  issue  your  article  on  “How  Long 
Do  Seeds  Live.”  I  tested  some  Ken¬ 
tucky  Wonder  beans  the  other  week 
that  I  grew  in  1921  and  there  was  still 
nearly  100  per  cent  germination. — J.  H. 
B.,  New  York. 

4:  ^ 

One  of  my  hens  laid  a  large,  double 
yoked  egg.  The  long  way  of  the  egg, 
the  circumference  was  7%  inches;  the 
other  way,  it  was  6%  inches. — I.  V. 
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Lower  fuel  bills  . . .  lower  oil  bills 
more  power . . .  faster  work  . . .  with 
high  compression  and  regular  gasoline 


High  compression  tractors 

use  much  less  fuel  per  acre — 
much  less  oil.  They  cut  operating 
costs  far  below  ordinary  expenses 
for  plowing,  discing,  planting,  cul¬ 
tivating,  belt  work,  and  other 
power  jobs. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  E. 
McDonald,  of  Glendale,  Arizona. 

“Tractor  has  been  used  in  harrow¬ 
ing  with  a  seven-foot  offset  Disc  Har- 
how  and  in  planting  and  cultivating. 
On  one  ranch  I  have  cultivated 
seventy-five  acres  of  lettuce  with  six 
row  or  three  bed  cultivator,  equipped 
with  six  weeder  knives,  three  furrowers 
and  three  duck  feet  (or  a  total  of 
eighteen  tools),  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  acres  a  day  and  have  used  twelve 
and  one-half  gallons  of  gasoline,  cost¬ 
ing  eight  cents  a  gallon.  On  my  light 
or  finishing-up  cultivating  I  have  cul¬ 
tivated  the  seventy-five  acres  in  two 
days  with  practically  the  same  fuel 
expense.  I  am  changing  my  oil  every 
five  days  and  find  that  about  only  one 


quart  of  oil  is  used  in  the  five-day 
period. 

“My  results  with  this  tractor  have 
been  better  than  I  anticipated,  and  the 
fuel  cost  of  only  one  dollar  for  ten 
hours’  work  so  satisfactory  that  I  am 
pleased  to  write  you  this  letter.” 

This  is  the  kind  of  performance 
YOU  can  expect  from  a  high 
compression  tractor.  Match  it 
against  your  present  costs. 

If  you  are  buying  a  new  tractor, 
be  sure  it  is  HIGH  COMPRES¬ 
SION.  Otherwise,  talk  to  your 
tractor  dealer  about  equipping 
your  present  tractor  with  high 
compression  pistons  or  cylinder 
head.  Take  advantage  of  the  econ¬ 
omy,  the  convenience  and  the 
faster  work  now  offered  by  regu¬ 
lar  gasolines. 

Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation, 
ChryslerBuilding,  New  York  City, 
manufacturers  of  anti-knock  fluids 
for  premium  and  regular  gasolines. 


7,  pays  , a  H,  GOOD  GASOLINE 

FOR  CARS,  TRUCKS  AND  TRACTORS 

V*  ' 
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The  Editor  Visits  New  Jersey 

HEN  I  work  at  my  desk  and  read  articles 
and  letters  about  the  world  going  to  the 
bow-wows,  I  begin  to  feel  after  a  while  that 
everything  is  going  smash,  and  I  find  that  the 
best  cure  for  that  kind  of  blues  is  to  get  out 
among  my  friends  the  farm  folks. 

They  Insist  on  Local  Control 

This  week,  I  am  just  back  from  a  trip  across 
New  Jersey  and  a  get-together  of  New  Jersey 
folks.  I  met  my  friend  Amos  Kirby,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  editor  of  American  Agriculturist,  early  one 
morning  in  Philadelphia,  and  we  drove  across  the 
State,  part  of  the  time  on  a  main  road,  and  part 
of  the  time  on  by-roads,  ending  finally  at  As- 
bury  Park.  At  the  meeting  at  Asbury  Park  I 
met  my  good  friends  Dave  Agans,  Master  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Grange,  Harry  Taylor,  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau, 
and  others,  and  addressed  a  regular  gathering  of 
the  State  Association  of  Township  Committee¬ 
men  of  New  Jersey.  These  representative  men 
are  doing  a  splendid  job  in  insisting  on  maintain¬ 
ing  the  principle  of  local  control  of  local  affairs 
as  against  so  much  centralization  of  public  work- 
in  State  and  Federal  governments.  I  don’t  know 
when  I  have  seep  a  bunch  of  men  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  public  affairs  than  were  those  who  at¬ 
tended  this  meeting. 

The  main  road  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York  City,  along  which  Amos  and  I  drove  to 
Asbury  Park,  is  one  of  the  largest  produce- 
moving  highways  in  the  world.  I  saw  potatoes 
from  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia  on  the  move 
in  huge  trucks,  at  the  rate  of  the  equivalent  of 
150  carloads  per  day.  Two  hundred  more  car¬ 
loads  per  day  are  shipped  from  the  eastern  shore 
by  rail.  Early  in  July  these  were  bringing  in 
the  market  something  like  $4.50  a  barrel  of 
165  pounds. 

We  passed  several  of  these  great  trucks  carry¬ 
ing  from  275  to  300  bushels  of  potatoes,  making 
their  long  journey  of  325  miles  from  Virginia 
to  New  York  City  in  about  ten  hours. 

New  Jersey  Crops  and  Prospects  Good 

This  year  most  New  Jersey  farmers  are  happy. 
The  drought  early  in  the  season  was  hard  on 
such  early  crops  as  strawberries.  Rut  the  rains 
came  in  time  for  most  crops.  Potatoes  will  be 
an  excellent  crop,  and  if  nothing  happens  the 
same  will  be  true  of  corn  and  tomatoes.  Potato 
digging  is  well  started.  Because  of  the  drought, 
resulting  in  short  crops  elsewhere,  indications 
are  now  for  high  prices,  with  the  result  that  New 
Jersey  farmers  will  probablv  cash  in  the  best 
they  have  in  many  years.  Here’s  hoping  with 
all  my  might  that  this  will  be  true,  for  they  de¬ 
serve  a  break. 

Also  it  looks  now  as  if  potato  growers  and 
other  cash  crop  producers  throughout  the  North¬ 
east  will  have  a  good  year,  providing  the  present 
drought  here  is  broken  before  many  days. 

We  passed  one  field  containing  one  hundred 
acres  of  potatoes,  with  vines  that  entirely  cover¬ 
ed  the  ground.  That’s  a  lot  of  spuds !  Amos 
told  me  that  potatoes  probably  have  been  grown 
on  that  same  field,  and  in  hundreds  of  others, 
year  after  year  for  ten  or  more  years ;  yet  effici¬ 
ent  potato  growers  are  able  to  maintain  soil  fer¬ 
tility  and  control  the  disease  and  insect  pests  that 
develop  when  rotation  is  not  practiced.  As  soon 
as  the  potatoes  are  off,  rye  is  sowed,  which  is 
later  plowed  under,  and  this,  together  with  heavy 
applications  of  fertilizer,  maintains  the  fertility 
and  the  humus  requirements  for  the  crop. 


Spraying  continues  from  beginning  to  end  of 
the  season. 

Problem  to  Avoid  Glutted  Market 

Potato  growers’  greatest  problems  are  not 
those  of  production.  Even  this  year,  when  prices 
are  good,  the  producers’  success  will  depend  up¬ 
on  their  skill  in  getting  the  potatoes  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  without  piling  them  all  in  at  one  time.  Farm 
organization  leaders  in  New  Jersey  and  Long 
Island  have  for  years  tried  to  find  some  way  to 
regulate  the  supply  of  potatoes  going  to  market 
so  that  they  will  not  cause  gluts  that  ruin  the 
price.  But  many  producers  insist  on  selling  their 
crops  when  they  want  to,  irrespective  of  the 
neighbors.  The  result  often  is  demoralization  of 
price  and  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  to  all  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Hybrid  Sweet  Corn  Increasing 

It  seems  strange  to  a  farmer  from  New  York 
or  New  England  to  see  New  Jersey  and  Long 
Island  farmers  digging  potatoes  or  harvesting 
sweet  corn  early  in  July.  New  Jersey  farmers 
have  a  fine  crop  of  sweet  corn,  and  it  is  bringing 
excellent  prices.  In  most  of  thq  Northeast  it  is 
not  even  tasselling  yet,  but  in  New  Jersey  it  has 
been  going  to  market  since  early  in  July.  Golden 
Bantam  is  so  much  in  demand  by  consumers  that 
its  production  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Several  of  the  h3ffirid  sweet  corns,  however,  are 
giving  Golden  Bantam  real  competition,  as  thev 
have  the  Golden  Bantam  quality  and  produce 
more  to  the  acre. 

Those  of  you  who  are  used  to  growing  a  few 
tomatoes  in  the  garden  ought  to  see  the  great 
fields  of  tomato  vines  on  New  Jersey  farms. 
You  wouldn’t  think  that  there  were  people 
enough  in  the  whole  world  to  eat  so  many  canned 
tomatoes  and  ketchup.  Indications  for  a  good 
crop  are  excellent  and  prices  this  year  should 
be  good  also. 

Want  to  Grow  Horseradish? 

Ever  see  a  field  of  horseradish?  A  certain 
section  of  New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  largest  pro¬ 
ducers  of  horseradish  in  the  world.  It  is  pulled 
in  the  fall,  ground  in  machines,  mixed  with 
ground  turnip  or  some  other  reducer,  bottled  and 
sold  all  over  the  world.  I  saw  a  field  of  it  grow¬ 
ing  and  had  to  ask  Amos  what  it  was.  Must 
be  fun  working  in  a  horseradish  factorv ! 

Cranberries  are  something  else  New  Jersey  is 
famous  for.  And  it  looks  less  like  a  farm  crop 
than  anything  I  have  ever  seen. 

A  Little  Philosophy 

'  Riding  along  we  passed  a  farm  woman  walk¬ 
ing  on  the  highway  with  a  big  bouquet  of  flow¬ 
ers  in  one  arm  and  an  equallv  big  bunch  of  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  other.  I  said  to  Amos :  "That 
woman  represents  mv  idea  of  a  balanced  life. 
It  is  necessary  to  make  a  living :  we  have  to  eat  • 
hence  the  vegetables.  It  is  also  essential  for 
happiness  to  have  some  apnreciation  of  beauty  in 
our  lives :  therefore  the  flowers.”  I  mentioned 
that  incident  at  the  meeting  where  I  spoke,  and 
a  farmer  said  to  me  afterwards : 

"T  wish  my  wife  might  have  heard  what  vou 
said  about  appreciation  of  beauty,  for  that  is  her 
philosophy  also.  My  own  philosophy,”  he  added, 
“consists  in  just  this:  Giye  me  my  wife,  good 
health,  and  just  a  fair  break,  and  that’s  all  I  ask 
for -happiness.” 

Uncle  Sam  Hires  Away  Farm  Help 

AID  a  prominent  dairyman  in  our  presence 
recently:  “It  is  practically  impossible  toda}^ 
for  a  farmer  to  hire  a  competent  man  in  my 
county  at  wages  which  he  can  afford  to  pay. 


WPA,  resettlement,  relief,  and  other  goyern- 
ment  agencies  pay  such  high  wages  with  short 
hours,  for  little  or  no  work  at  all,  that  farm 
labor  in  many  sections  just  does  not  exist  any 
more.” 

The  same  farmer  said  further  that  one  of  his 
neighbors  had  just  lost  a  man  who  had  worked 
for  him  for  many  years,  because  this  man  found 
that  he  could  get  60  cents  an  hour  for  driying  a 
government  truck.  And  why  should  he  work 
harder  for  a  farmer  at  smaller  wages  when  Uncle 
Sam  was  such  a  good  Santa  Claus?  However, 
we  still  have  faith  enough  in  the  independence 
of  Americans  to  believe  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
folks  on  relief  who  would  rather  work  at  a  regu¬ 
lar  job  if  they  could  get  one. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  have  to  point  out 
to  government  officials  the  obvious  fact  that  if 
they  are  as  anxious  to  help  farmers  as  they 
claim  to  be,  they  should  stop  making  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  farmer  to  carry  on  his  business. 

Incidentally,  do  you  know  that  the  last  Con¬ 
gress  passed  a  new  law  requiring  that  all  gov¬ 
ernment  workers  be  given  thirty  days  vacation 
annually  with  pay?  This  applies  even  to  per 
diem  workers,  and  if  they  don’t  use  all  of  their 
paid  vacation  any  one  year,  they  can  accumulate 
it  and  have  it  in  years  to  come.  Let’s  all  quit 
and  work  for  Uncle  Sam! 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

ITY  FOLKS  used  to  laugh  at  the  hayseed  farmer 
who  acted  so  green  and  awkward  when  ne  came 
to  town.  But  he  never  had  anything  on  thousands 
of  East-side  New  York  City  dwellers  to  whom  any 
part  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  Bronx  city 
line  is  very  strange  country  indeed.  A  professor 
friend  of  mine  —  yes,  sir,  even  professors  read  these 
chestnuts  —  sent  me  the  following  story : 

“The  story  of  Mark  Twain  and  the  turnips  which 
you  recently  printed  recalls  an  incident  I  witnessed 
some  years  ago  when  crossing  the  Hudson  from 
Rhinebeck  to  Kingston.  It  was  the  Saturday  be¬ 
fore  Labor  Day.  At  the  front  of  the  crowded  ferry¬ 
boat  was  a  family,  from  the  East-side  of  New  York, 
seated  in  a  car  of  ancient  vintage.  Father  and 
mother  occupied  the  front  seat,  and  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter  the  rear. 

“It  was  quite  evident  that  this  was  their  first  trip 
to  the  countryside  and  their  surprise  and  pleasure 
at  new  sights  was  expressed  by  excited  talking  and 
violent  gesticulations. 

“The  break-water  running  out  from  Kingston 
Harbor  was  covered  by  a  rich  green  of  cat-tails  and 
other  reedy  plants.  The  city  family  was  speculat¬ 
ing  as  to  the  character  of  the  vivid  green  vegeta¬ 
tion.  The  father  informed  them  that  it  must  be 
corn.  This  identification  was  violently  contradicted 
by  the  mother  who  knew  that  com  was  white  or 
yellow.  She,  herself,  believed  that  it  was  potatoes. 
Her  husband  in  turn  rebuked  her  because  he  had 
heard  somewhere  that  p>otatoes  were  dug. 

“The  son  and  daughter  realizing  from  the  smiles 
of  the  crowd  that  something  was  wrong  came  to 
the  rescue.  ‘Now,  father,  you  know  that  potatoes 
grow  on  vines  for  I  have  seen  pictures  of  them  in 
school,’  said  the  son.  ‘Yes,  father,  both  potatoes 
and  tomatoes  grow  on  vines.’  The  mother  again  en¬ 
tered  the  argument  by  opining  that  thev  were  too 
heavy  for  vines  to  support  and  if  they  did  grow  as 
a  fruit  it  must  be  on  potato  trees. 

“The  girl  sided  with  her  brother  that  they  grew 
on  vines,  but  she  modified  his  picture  to  meet  the 
argument  of  her  mother,  that  they  were  too  heavy, 
by  saying  that  they  lay  on  the  ground  like  melons. 
But  father  was  obdurate;  he  knew  that  potatoes 
were  dug;  he  wasn’t  sure  whether  they  were  roots 
or  nuts  but  he  did  know  that  they  were  obtained  by 
digging.  The  argument  went  on  with  increasing 
fury  —  each  believed  in  his  or  her  own  theory  ana 
expressed  that  belief  in  loud  tones. 

“The  boat  was  nearing  its  slip  when  a  deck¬ 
hand  stepped  to  the  car  and  said  to  the  mother. 
‘Pardon  me,  ma’am,  but  you  are  all  wrong;  yon 
don’t  dig  potatoes  —  you  don’t  pick  them  ■  yaa 
don’t  club  them  —  you  shoot  them.’  ” 
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by  Mabel  Hebei 


Every  year  thef  Service 
Bureau  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  gets  hundreds  of  letters 
from  readers  asking  about  the  re¬ 
liability  of  certain  “homework” 
schemes  which  promise  quick  cash 
returns.  There  are  the  companies 
which  promise  $15  to  $20  a  wmek 
for  typing  authors’  manuscripts ; 
but  after  you  send  in  your  dollar 
for  their  “Manual  of  Instruc¬ 
tions”  you  find  that  all  you  get  is 
a  list  of  50  authors  to  whom  the 
company  suggests  you  apply  in  the 
hope  of  securing  work.  There  is 
the  “Addressing  Envelopes  At 
Home”  racket,  the  crafts’  cor¬ 
respondence  courses,  and  so  on  — - 
all  glittering  with  false  gold  and 
raising  bright  hopes  which  are 
soon  dashed. 

For  many  years  we  have  warn¬ 
ed  our  readers  against  these 
schemes  which  bring  such  bitter 
disappointment  to  those  who  in¬ 
vest  in  them.  There  are,  however, 
some  real  opportunities  today  for 
farm  women  to  earn  extra  money.  Here  are 
some  of  the  interesting  and  profitable  ways  in 
which  many  are  adding  to  their  incomes ; 

One  farm  woman  whom  I  know  is  a  splendid 
cook.  She  has  built  up  quite  a  clientele  in  the 
town  which  is  within  6  miles  of  her  home,  and  is 
in  great  demand  for  dinner  parties.  For  $3.00 
she  cooks  and  serves  a  dinner,  the  time  she 
spends  being  about  7  to  8  hours.  Another  farm 
woman,  whose  mother  lives  with  her  and  wdio 
can  therefore  be  spared  from  home,  gets  a  regu¬ 
lar  job  as  housekeeper,  at  $12  a  week,  in  a  city 
home  during  the  winter  months. 

Mrs.  S.  earns  money  by  collecting  grasses, 
seed-pods,  and  other  interesting  natural  forms, 
and  dyeing  or  coloring  them  for  winter  bouquets. 
She  also  makes  bayberry  candles  and  attractive 
baskets  of  willow'  withes. 

A  South  Jersey  w'oman  raises  plants  for  sale. 
Another  farm  woman,  who  is  an  experienced 
seamstress,  “takes  in”  sewdng.  She  lives  Avithin 
driving  distance  of  a  town  and  has  a  steady  trade 
there,  particularly  in  making  over  dresses  and  in 
fixing  ready-mades  that  do  not  fit. 

Many  farm  women  who  live  near  a  city  adver¬ 
tise  chicken  dinners  and  wmrk  up  quite  a  busi- 
J^ss  that  Avay.  Some  wmmen  combine  teaching 
in  their  rural  school  Avith  their  job  of  keeping 
.be  home.  “Boarding  the  teacher”  adds  income 
in  other  cases. 

The  raising  and  selling  of  special  breeds  of 
Pnppies  is  often  profitable.  Some  farms  which 
®ell  puppies  also  board  dogs  for  city  people  wTo 
to  go  away  on  a  visit  and  leave  their  dog 
^ends  behind  in  good  hands.  Raising  flowmrs 


These  photographs  show  some  of  the  artistic  and  useful  marketable  articles  made  by  New  York  State  farm  women  and  sent  to 
Washington  for  the  exhibit  of  craftswork  from  five  continents,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Associated  Country  Women  of  the  World. 

Here  we  see,  in  the  circle,  four  hand  bags,  representing  four  kinds  of  work  —  woven,  hand  stitchery,  block-printed,  and  hooked. 
Just  to  the  right  are  some  of  the  good  things  to  eat  which'  farm  women  are  putting  on  the  market  —  canned  chicken,  maple  cream, 
candies,  preserves,  jellies,  honey,  and  sun-dried  cherries. 

Below  this  table  of  goodies  are  four  sets  of  buttons  which  farm  women  are  making  out  of  nuts — and  there  is  a  good  sale  for  them. 
At  the  extreme  right,  an  exceptionally  beautiful  block-printed  wall  hanging,  done  on  velveteen,  colors  blue  and  ivory. 


for  sale  is  another  paying  farm  activity,  and  one  One  farmer  and  his  family  have  gone  into  the 
which  is  “right  up  the  alley”  of  most  farn!  business  of  making  and  selling  canned  chicken 
women.  under  a  brand  name.  Their  market  is  a  big  groc- 

Mrs.  R.,  who  has  a  roomy  farm  house,  boards  ery  store  in  a  nearby  city. 


one  or  tAvo  children  from  the  city  every  summer. 
Another  farm  Avoman  earns  a  steady  income 
writing  regularly  for  a  farm  magazine.  Still  an¬ 
other  sells  insurance. 

In  summer,  roadside  stands  and  taking  in  of 


Even  an  invalid  who  has  skillful  fingers  can 
add  to  the  family  income.  I  know"  one  Avho  ad¬ 
vertised  for  mending  and  did  all  sorts  from  the 
plainest  to  the  fanciest.  She  got  all  that  she 
could  do.  Another  makes  quilts,  using  beautiful 


tourists  are  other  fairly  easy  and  pleasant  Avays  and  rare  old-time  patterns. 


to  add  to  the  farm  income.  In  1929,  New"  York 
State  farmers,  according  to  the  Federal  Census, 
received  over  $10,000,000  from  roomers  and 
boarders.  Other  Northeast  States  have  a  big 
tourist  trade  also. 

Farm  Avomen  who  have  a  taste  for  antiques 
have  built  ‘  up  quite  a  business  Avith  them.  I 
know  one  Avoman  Avho  searches  out  old  furniture 
in  her  surrounding  countryside.  She  knows  an¬ 
tiques  and  can  spot  one,  no  matter  hoAV  for¬ 
lorn  its  condition.  Recently  she  found  an  old 
desk,  over  a  hundred  years  old.  It  Avas  painted, 
Aveatherbeaten,  and  fallen  apart.  With  the  help 
of  her  husband,  Mrs.  A.  reconditioned  it  and  sold 
it  to  a  city  Avoman  for  $75. 


CONTEST! 

American  Agriculturist  wall  pay  $1.00  each  for 
the  best  ten  letters  from  farm  women,  telling 
their  own  experiences  earning  extra  money. 
Letters  must  be  in  by  August  1.  Address 
Household  EkJitor,  American  Agriculturist, 
Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


A  New  York  farm  woman,  Avho  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  earning  money  in  many  different  Ava3"S, 
raises  floAvers,  makes  cakes  and  chocolates,  and 
Avins  canning  contest  prizes.  In  1932  she  w"on 
$500  AA"orth  of  kitchen  equipment  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Canning  Contest.  Some  notion  of  her 
skill  and  patience  in  canning  may  be  had  from 
the  fact  that  she  spends  from  one  to  two  hours 
packing  one  jar  of  peas  or  raspberries  for  an 
exhibit,  placing  each  pea  or  berry  in  perfectly 
aligned  rows.  One  of  her  jars  is  a  Avork  of  art. 

Mrs.  G.  opened  a  tea  room  last  year  in  town, 
and  although  she  is  not  getting  rich  out  of  it,  she 
is  sloAvly  but  sureh'  building  up  a  steady  trade. 
Specialties  of  her  place  are  small  hot  home-made 
biscuits,  fresh  vegetables  from  her  own  farm 
garden,  and  exotic  little  jellies  Avith  names  like 
Apple  Rose  and  Geranium. 

One  of  the  best  bets  for  earning  money  at 
home  on  the  farm  is  to  make  and  sell  some  home¬ 
made  products,  such  as  jams,  jellies,  baked  goods, 
needlework,  hooked  rugs,  and  so  forth,  which 
brings  me  to  the  instruction  being  given  in  many 
States  by  various  agencies.  In  New'  Hampshire, 
there  is  a  State  handicrafts  {Turn  to  Page  2i) 


How  Farm  omen 
Earn  ^xtra  Money 
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Why  Ford  is 

a  favorite 

in  farming  country 


/ 


LV: 
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V.8  - 

P  been  built  to  order 

Uie  Tn  farming  county  P  ,5 

folks  who  It  is  the  only  car  unde 

^  the  lowest  y  formance  of  a  V 
t  gives  you  P  tiiness  you  nee 

spare  for  t're  tou^You  get 

ivES  to  iSro  more 

foday  s  of  gasoline  m  test  jf^tlon, 

“'t?  D  alers  alf  over  regular 

by  Ford  U  no  oil  ado  ^  ^^rt  of 

SSuptS".  ■ 


ASK  your  neighbor  about  his  Ford  V-8,  or  better  still, 
come  in  and  drive  one.  Prove  to  yourself  how 
much  more  it  offers  in  performance  and  driving  pleas¬ 
ure.  Before  you  buy  any  car  at  any  price  get  the  feel 
of  V-8  performance  and  the  facts  on  V-8  economy! 

AUTHORIZED  FORD  DEALERS 


510 


AND  UP, 
F.  0.  B. 
DETROIT 
Easy  terms  through  Uni¬ 
versal  Credit  Co. — Author¬ 
ized  Ford  Finance  Plan. 


Space  Strawberry 
Plants  for 
Best  Re.yM/r.y 

By  G.  L.  SLATE 

The  spacing  of  strawberry  plants 
is  a  practice  that  has  not  received 
the  attention  it  deserves  from  straw¬ 
berry  growers.  Occasionally  a  grower 
will  raise  strawberries  by  the  hill  sys¬ 
tem,  but  the  usual  method,  is  the  wide 
matted  row  in  which  all  of  the  runner 
plants  are  allowed  to  remain  for  fruit¬ 
ing.  The  chief  advantage  of  the  hill 
system  is  the  increased  size  of  the  ber¬ 
ries,  but  this  is  considered  to  be  offset 
by  the  increased  cost  of  the  plants, 
lower  yield  and  the  labor  of  removing 
the  runners. 

The  wide  matted  row  frequently  has 
the  serious  disadvantage  of  becoming 
too  crowded,  especially  with  the  very 
vigorous  new  varieties '  that  are  now 
being  tested  widely.  Many  of  the  dis¬ 
appointments  with  these  varieties  are 
due  to  this  fact.  Crowding  results  in 
such  keen  competition  among  the  plants 
for  nutrients  and  moisture  that  the 
size  of  fruit  and  crop  is  greatly  reduced. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  conducted  experiments 
on  the  spacing  of  strawberries.  Sev¬ 
eral  methods  were  tried,  but  it  will  suf¬ 
fice  to  compare  the  matted  row  30 
inches  wide,  in  which  all  runner  plants 
were  allowed  to  remain,  and  the  row 
24  inches  wide  in  which  the  runner 
plants  were  spaced  about  9  inches 
apart.  After  the  row  was  filled  with 
runner  plants  spaced  at  this  distance 
the  later  runners  were  removed  as  they 
appeared.  By  late  fall  the  matted  row 
had  15  times  as  many  plants  as  the 
spaced  row.  A  careful  comparison  was 
made  of  the  different  systems  of  spacing 
and  the  following  facts  were  revealed : 

The  matted  row  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  2331  quarts  per  acre  while  the  spac¬ 
ed  row  produced  at  the  rate  of  4993 
quarts  per  acre  or  114  per  cent  greater. 
The  berries  from  the  spaced  row  were 
42  per  cent  larger.  The  berries  from 
the  spaced  row  graded  85  per  cent  No. 
1  and  16  per  cent  culls,  while  the  ber¬ 
ries  from  the  matted  row  graded  only 
57  per  cent  No.  1  and  43  per  cent  culls. 
The  larger  average  size  of  the  berries 
and  the  higher  proportion  of  No.  1 
grade  resulted  in  a  higher  return  per 
crate.  This,  coupled  with  the  greater 
yield,  brought  in  a  return  of  $468  per 
^acre  for  the  spaced  row  and  $136  per 
acre  for  the  matted  row.  The  differ¬ 
ence  of  $332  per  acre  is  the  increased 
return  from  spacing.  In  the  matted 
row,  because  of  poor  air  circulation  and 
consequent  slow  drying  off  of  moisture 
on  the  berries,  decaiy  was  3%  times 
greater.  It  cost  about  $30  more  per 
acre  to  care  for  the  spaced  row,  leaving 
a  net  profit  of  $302  per  acre  due  to 
spacing.  Can  a  strawberry  grower  af¬ 
ford  not  to  space  runner  plants  and 
keep  the  fruiting  row  from  becoming 
too  crowded? 

These  results  were  secured  with  the 
very  vigorous  Blakemore  variety,  and 
undoubtedly  would  hold  for  such  vigor¬ 
ous  sorts  as  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Catskill, 
Clermont  and  Dunlap.  Strawberry 
growers  should  certainly  try  spacing  of 
these  varieties  before  condemning  them. 


Adding  Lime  Helps  Apple 
Fertilizers 

Experiments  carried  on  over  a  period 
of  four  years  in  a  Baldwin  apple  orch¬ 
ard  in  Wayne  County  by  soil  special¬ 
ists  at  the  State  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva  have  produced  striking  results 
on  the  use  of  nitrogen  fertilizers  and 
fertilizer  combinations  on  apple  trees 
growing  on  acid  soil,  according  to  a 
summary  of  the  experiments  presented 
in  a  new  bulletin  recently  published  by 


Where  plants  care  spaced  rather  than 
allowed  to  multiply  unchecked,  berries 
are  larger  and  there  are  fewer  culls. 


the  Station  and  available  upon  request 
It  was  foimd  that  the  addition  of  lime 
increased  the  effectiveness  of  nitrogen 
fertilizers  where  the  nitrogen  was  pres¬ 
ent  chiefly  in  the  ammonia  form  and 
that  the  lime  and  ammonia  nitrogen 
combination  increased  yields,  gave  a 
better  quality  of  fruit,  and  stimulated 
tree  growth. 


Will  Determine  Spray  Residues 

Fruit  growers  who  fear  that  heavy 
spray  applications  may  result  in  de¬ 
posits  higher  than  tolerance  allowed  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
may  have  spray  residues  checked  by 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.  Pro¬ 
cedure  is  to  make  written  request  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  at  least  10 
days  before  harvest  time.  Inspectors 
will  then  secure  samples  of  fruit  from 
orchard  or  storage.  They  will  be 
analyzed  and  report  sent  back  to  grow¬ 
ers.  In  case  residues  are  below  toler¬ 
ance,  it  is  expected  that  certificates  is¬ 
sued  by  state  department  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  New  York  City  Health 
Department  and  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  without  further  tests. 


Apple  Advertising 

New  York  is  not  the  only  state  where 
need  for  advertising  apples  is  becoming 
a  necessity.  Growers  of  the  four 
states  in  the  Shenandoah  —  Cumber¬ 
land  region,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  have  or¬ 
ganized  “Appalachin  Apples.”  Reports 
are  that  some  $25,000  was  raised  at  the 
outset,  w'ith  Carroll  R.  Miller  of  Mw- 
tinsburg,  W.  Va.,  in  charge  of  the 
work. 

Meanwhile,  the  New  York  and  New 
Ekigland  Apple  Institute  is  doing  and 
has  done  a  good  job  under  difficult  cir- 
ciunstances.  It  has  demonstrated  how 
farmers  may  co-operate  to  merchan¬ 
dize  their  goods,  instead  of  just  dump¬ 
ing  them  on  the  market. — Skeff. 


How  Much  for  the  Axeman? 

How  much  does  it  cost  to 
ipple  trees  and  convert  them  into  nr^ 
vood?  I  have  75  trees,  60  or  70  y^rt 
>ld,  and  after  surveying  their 
ng  stages  decided  to  have  some  rem  ' 
■d.  I  wanted  to  make  a  deal  ^ 
nuch  per  tree.  County  agents  m 
counties  could  not  suggest  a 
nan  in  charge  of  welfare  work  ^^Id 
it  took  two  men  seven  hours  to 
tip  one  such  tree.  A  grower  I  told 
to  laughed.  “My  hired  man  and  j 
saw  up  an  average  of  two  and  on 
trees  a  day,”  he  said.  , 

A  neighbor  bid  $5  per  tree  a 

said,  “Go  to  it.”  ^  up. 

Incidentally,  more  apple  trees  a 
ing  cut  down  this  winter  than  ay 
,io.  All  through  the  fruit  belt  oW 
orchards  are  coining  out.  It  a 
back  to  the  freeze  of  -ot 

rhe  first  year  some  ;f 

convinced  and  others  did  ^°t 
it  was  worth  while  to  try  to  . 

weakened  trees.  Now,  generally,  tney 

ire  all  sawing  wood. — Skeff. 
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PaulWork’s  Garden 


Late  Garden  Planting.  Neglect  of  late 
planting  in  the  home  garden  is  extre¬ 
mely  easy  but  such  plantings  do  won¬ 
ders  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  good  vege¬ 
tables  right  through  the  fall.  In  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York,  it  is  not  too  late  to 
plant  a  number  of  vegetables.  In  Jer¬ 
sey,  Long  Island 
and  coastal  New 
England,  plantings 
can  be  carried  on 
still  later  and  not 
quite  so  late  in 
mountainoxis  r  e  g- 
ions. 

In  Central  New 
York,  July  18th  is 
about  last  call  for 
carrots  and  plant¬ 
ings  are  made  with 
some  risk.  Beets 
can  be  sowed  a  lit¬ 
tle  later,  turnips 
and  lettuce  up  to 
August  1st.  Beans 
sowed  August  1st, 
are  a  little  risky, 
but  with  favorable 
weather  they  will 
come  through  in  six  or  eight  weeks. 
Radishes  and  spinach  may  be  planted 
later  than  the  other  items.  Where 
spinach  will  winter  over  with  a  little 
protection  it  can  be  sown  up  to  Sep¬ 
tember  1st  or  even  the  15th  where 
the  fall  is  long. 

*  »  * 

Cabbage  Aphids.  Dry  weather  is  favor¬ 
able  for  the  development  of  all  kinds  of 
aphids  or  plant  lice.  Cabbage  is  one  of 
the  victims.  The  greatest  damage  is 
done  when  the  plants  are  rather  young 
and  the  most  serious  trouble  is  over 
when  heads  have  nicely  formed. 

The  most  important  point  in  con¬ 
trol  is  to  prevent  infestation  from  be¬ 
coming  serious.  If  seedbed  plants  have 
even  very  few  aphids,  the  plant  should 
be  dipped  in  a  nicotine  solution  before 
setting — top  only.  Of  course,  it  is  too 
late  for  that  now. 

The  trick  is,  just  now,  to  watch  the 
field  carefully — walking  back  and  forth 
through  it  to  find  infested  plants.  As 
soon  as  any  appear,  the  enemy  should 
be  attacked  with  a  hand  duster  and  a 
4%  nicotine  dust.  For  this  spot  dust¬ 
ing,  the  puffer  type,  either  bellows  or 
plunger,  is  desirable. 

If  spot  dusting  is  well  done,  it  should 
be  possible  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a 
general  treatment,  which  is  very  difll- 
cult  and  not  too  dependable.  Aphids 
that  are  actually  hit  are  fairly  effec¬ 
tively  killed  but  it  is  difficult  to  reach 
them  as  the  leaves  curl  and  the  colonies 
are  not  easily  wet  with  spray. 

For  details,  as  usual,  see  Cornell  Ex¬ 
tension  Bulletin  206  or  leaflets  of  other 
State  Stations. 

»  *  » 

Germination  in  Dry  Weather.  Late 
plantings  of  vegetables  do  not  always 
come  up  very  well.  When  the  soil  is 
dry,  one  may  make  his  row  a  little 
deeper  than  usual,  covering  with  about 
the  usual  depth  of  soil  and,  so,  leaving 
the  row  a  bit  depressed.  This  brings 
the  seed  into  moist  soil  without  giv¬ 
ing  it  too  heavy  a  burden  of  earth  to 
come  through. 

Germination  time  is  one  of  the  times 
when  a  little  water  will  do  wonders. 
Sometimes  a  hand  watering  sufficient 
to  soak  the  row  itself  will  bring  about 
germination  when  seed  would  other¬ 
wise  lie  inert.  Of  course,  care  must  be 
exercised  not  to  wash  out  the  seeds. 
Water  may  be  put  in  the  row  a  day 
3Jiead  so  as  to  avoid  this  trouble. 


<oooooooe 


hae a  6IIAND TIME  oi tk.  Siate'^  jAisyem 


ND  you’ll  have  twice  as  much  fun  if 
you  show  something  yourself — your  favorite 
leghorn  rooster,  a  pair  of  Belgian  hares,  some 
of  your  own  butter  or  cheese,  that  hand- 
quilted  bedspread  from  the  guest  room. 

Show  something  this  year  if  you  possibly 
can — whether  it’s  a  Jersey  heifer  or  a  quart 
of  peas.  There  are  plenty  of  ribbons  and 
premiums  to  try  for.  And  it'’s  a  real  thrill — 
as  well  as  an  education  in  itself — to  see  your 
great  State  Fair  from  the  exhibition  angle. 
Write  for  premium  list  and  entry  blank. 

LAST  DATES  FOR  ENTRIES 

Poultry,  August  10  —  Horses,  Cattle,  Goats,  Sheep, 
Swine,  August  15  —  Dairy  Products,  Butter,  Cheese, 
August  20  —  Fruits,  Flowers,  Farm  Products,  Arts, 
Indian  VillaRe,  August  25.  . 

ITS  YOUR  m9,-btTn£A£,! 


UNDER  SUPERVISION  OF  DEPT 
OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MARKETS 
PETER  G.  TEN  EYCK, 
COMMISSIONER 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 


o*  SYRACUSE 6toiZ 


When  writing  advertisers  he  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


FARMERS  ALL  OVER  NATION 
PROVE  SAVINGS  OF  MORILOIL 


^report  Lower  Costs 
per  acre,  fewer  repairs 
and  Engine  Cleanings 

Mobiloil  saves  you  money 
whether  it’s  used  in  car,  trac¬ 
tor,  or  other  engine.  It  lasts — 
won’t  gum  valves  or  piston  rings. 
You  don’t  suffer  delays  and  break¬ 
downs  in  busy  seasons. 

This  is  because  Mobiloil  is  made 
clean  by  the  famous  Socony-Vac- 
iiiim  Clearosol  Process. 

Give  your  gears  equal  protec¬ 
tion,  use  Mobiloil  Gear  Oil. 

Get  these  money-saving  lubri¬ 
cants  from  your  local  Mobiloil 
agent  or  dealer. 

SocoNY- Vacuum  Oil,  Co.,  Inc. 


‘  ‘  FARM  WORK  is  hard  on  engines, 
and  a  lot  depends  on  the  oil  you 
use.  I  use  Mobiloil  in  my  own  car, 
because  MobiloU  keeps  the  en¬ 
gine  running  clean  and  saves  on 
oil  and  repair  bills  as  much  as 
25%.”— J.  P.  CURRIE. 


D  WHAT 

find  with 

frtOBiLOlL 


SAVE  WITH 
MOBILGREASE  No.  2 

The  all-purpose  farm  grease  that 
won’t  wash  out  or  harden.  Just 
one  of  the  complete  line  of  Socony- 
Vacuum  greases  that  cut  farm 
costs.  Ask  your  agent  or  dealer. 


“MY  TRACTOR  Is  7  years  old — 
I’ve  used  it  for  all  types  of  farm 
work — from  tilling  the  soil  to 
sawing  wood  and  I’ve  never  had 
any  repair  work  done  on  my  mo¬ 
tor.  The  only  oil  I’ve  ever  used  is 
Mobiloil.”— CHARLES  SiNAY. 


AMERICA’S 
FAVORITE 
MOTOR  OIL 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


Mobil^ 
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Beginning  another  campaign 

by  the 


NEW  YORK  STATE 


BUREAU  OF  MILK  PUBLICITY 


The  State  advertising  campaign  that  ended  this  past  March 
respited  in  a  large  increase  in  milk  consumption.  (In  New 
York  City  alone,  the  gain  from  August  1935  to  March  1936 
was  51,978,360  quarts,  according  to  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  figures.) 

Six  scientifically  sound  appeals  were  used  .  .  .  and  these 
same  six  basic  appeals,  presented  in  fresh  and  attractive 
form,  will  be  the  foundation  of  the  new  campaign. 

“Alkalize  with  Milk”  is  one  of  the  appeals  that  has  proved 
,  tremendously  successful.  It  is  aimed  at  adults  over  20 
years  of  age  —  a  huge  potential  market,  comprising  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State. — Bureau  of 
Milk  Publicity,  Albany. 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


at  Low  Price.  Going  Fast  ! 

A  "lucky”  purchase  of  excellent  silo  lum,- 
ber  —  only  enough  for  about  100  LeRoy 
Wood  Stave  Silos  —  enables  us  to  offer 
real  bargains  while  they  last. 

This  is  a  genuine  offer  —  not  a  bait.  If 
you  write  at  once,  you’re  sure  to  be  in 
time.  State  approx,  size.  Prices  and  full 
particulars  by  return  mail. 

Other  types  of  silos  at  Regular  Prices. 


Rib-Stone  CorpoVatIon  LeRoy.N.Y 


$169.00  and  Up 

The  Serve!  Kerosene  refrigerator 

ELECTROLUX 

Write  for  prices  and  details 

HAVERLY  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc. 

East  Syracuse,  New  York. 


A  Plan  for 

Registering  Grades 


By  HOWARD  BABCOCK,  JR. 


Many  breeders  fail  to  realize  that  tered.  These  bulls  will  contain  only  one- 
great,  great  grandsires — sires  four  thirty-second  of  the  original  grade 
generations  back — contribute  only  one- 
sixteenth  of  their  blood  to  today’s 
calves  and  are  therefore  of  only  the 


blood.  By  the  time  that  their  blood  has 
been  built  into  a  calf  there  will  be  only 
one-sixty-fourth  of  the  grade  blood  left. 


slightest  value  to  the  present  genera-  This  slight  amount  can  cause  no  more 


variation  than  already  exists  in  any 
registered  breed  of  animals. 


tion.  This  is  true  also  on  the  mother’s 
side  of  the  family.  Applied  to  grade 
cows,  it  means  that  the 

S^orthoi^  ^^^ssociiitiori  of 

~  ‘„.'a  Agr.  Expf.  Station 

all  persons  using  regis-  ^  j  t 

tprofi  A  ^  scrub  cow  With  an  average  production  of 

Lerea  sires,  a  suppie  3  313  2  pounds  of  milk  and  178.47  pounds  of  fat. 
mentary  grade  register  ^  ^ 

would  be  used  to  carry 

the  grade  animals  until  they  became  The  plan  will  be  an  advantage  for 
fifteen-sixteenths  rich  in  the  registered  any  breed.  It  will  greatly  expand  the 
blood.  At’  that  stage,  if  the  cows  meet  number  of  registered  animals  in  the 
type  and  production  requirements,  set  breed.  It  will  cause  a  greater  demand 
up  by  the  breed  association,  they  will  for  purebred  bulls.  In  all  it  will  broad- 


be  accepted  in  the  main  herd  registry. 
Animals  in  the  grade  registry  would 


en  the  base  of  the  herd  registry  and 
provide  a  basis  for  a  higher  standard 


carry  the  symbols  G-1,  G-2,  or  G-3  to  for  improvement.  The  improvement  of 


show  what  generation  they  were.  The 


the  breed  would  be  more  easily  obtain¬ 
ed  through  the  larger 
use  of  herd  registry  and 
advanced  registry  tests. 
Breed  associations  would 
be  able  to  work  closely 
with  dairy  herd  improve¬ 
ment  associations. 

At  Cornell,  a  group  of 
40  cows  was  bought  for 
a  feeding  experiment. 
Nineteen  of  these  cows 
were  grades.  They  were 
mated  to  an  exception¬ 
ally  prepotent  bull.  The 
heifer  calves  at  an  early 
age  showed  marked  im¬ 
provement  over,  their 
dams.  However,  half  of 
the  value  of  the  bull  was 
lost  because  the  grade 
calves  could  not  be  reg¬ 
istered.  'These  calves 
were  sold  as  grades 
while  their  registered  half-sisters  were 
sold  or  kept  as  registered  animals.  Not 
only  was  the  good  breeding  of  the 
grade  calves  lost  but  they  had  to  be 
sold  at  a  lower  price.  Any  attempt  to 


No.  2.  A  daughter  of  the  cow  above.  She  was  sired 
by  a  purebred  Jersey  bull  and  averaged  to  produce 
6,126.4  pounds  of  milk  and  348.98  pounds  of  fort. 

According  to  the  proposed  plan,  she  would  be  a 

G-1  female. 

classification  would  be  like  this: 

G-1  females,  dams  not  registered, 
sires  registered. 

G-2  females,  dams  G-1  females,  sires 
registered. 

G-3  females,  dams  G-2  females,  sires  prove  the  bull  was  cut  in  half,  and  his 
registered. 

Daughters  of  the  G-3 
females  would  be  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  main  herd 
registry  as  they  will 
contain  only  one-six¬ 
teenth  of  the  blood  of 
the  unknown  grade 
which  was  their  great, 
great  grandmother.  Up 
to  this  class  in  the  plan, 
no  bulls  can  be  register¬ 
ed  from  the  grade  cows 
or  any  female  carrying 
the  G  symbol. 

D  y  e  d-i  n-t  h  e-w  o  o  1 
breeders  of  registered 
cattle  will  immediately 
prick  up  their  ears  when 
they  think  that  bulls 
from  the  females  con- 
t  a  i  n  i  n  g  one-sixteenth 
grade  blood  can  be  regis- 


_  _  _  _  .  .ree-quarter  Jersey,  daughter  o 

the  cow  No.  2,  and  would  be  classified  '^s  ja 
female.  If  type  means  anything  she  will  p  ® 
better  than  her  dam. 


When  vrriti/ng  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in  American  agriculturist. 
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DIRTY  CIOTHES 


Why  put  up  with  the  extra  burden  of  washing 
'  grimy  work  clothes  by  band  during  harvest 
months?  Let  a  modem  washer,  powered  with 
a  Briggs  &  Stratton  4-CycIe  Gasoline  Motor 
do  this  back-breaking  work.  Instant  start¬ 
ing,  easy  to  operate,  dependable.  A  half 
minion  farm  women  know  this  famous  mo¬ 
tor.  See  your  dealer  for  demonstration. 


EASYSTAHTINC  0EPEN0A8LE 

GASOLINE  MOTORS 

MILWAUKCC  •'  WISCCHSIM 


AUTHORIZED  REPAIR  AND 
PARTS  SERVICE 

The  Battery  &  Starter  Co.,  681  Main  St. 
Buffalo,  New  York 

P.  J.  Durham  Co.  Inci,  17  W.  60th  St. 
New  York.  N.  Y 

H.  F.  Schleininger,  601  W.  Genesee  St. 
Syracuse,  New  York 

William  H.  Flaherty  Co.,  48-52  Cummington  St. 
Boston,  Massachusettes 


w 


Start  your  calves  on  skim  milk  plus 
Nopco  XX — or  use  a  good  commercial 
calf  starter  containing  Nopco  XX — and 
sell  your  whole  milk  at  a  profit. 
Nopco  XX  supplies  the  Vitamins  A  and 
D  that  whole  milk  contains  but  skim 
milk  lacks.  Calves  need  these  vitamins 
to  grow  straight,  fill  out  rapidly,  de¬ 
velop  into  profitable  milkers. 

By  reusing  his  calves  the  Nopco  XX 
way  Mr.  Adam  Cornelius  of  Williams- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  estimated  he  saved  $10  per 
calf,  and  got  healthier  calves  with 
better  rib  spread  and  sleeker  coats. 

Our  free  booklet,  “A  New  Way  to 
Raise  Thriftier  Calves,”  tells  about 
this  profitable  new  method.  Write  for 
yours  today.  We  will  also  send  you  a 
free  tape  for  estimating  the  live  weight 
of  calves  and  cows. 

NATIONAL  OIL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC. 

6779  ESSEX  ST.,  HARRISON, 


Attention ! 

Silo  Buyers ! 

Present  silo  demand  may  easily 
cause  scarcity  with  higher 
prices.  Better  consider  your 
needs  now  —  and  be  sure  of 
both  silo  and  present  low 
prices.  • 


TILE  A 
STEEL  SILOS 
HELINERS 

Get  our  “Giant” 
folder  with  silo  pic¬ 
tures  nearly  2  ft. 
high  —  all  details  il¬ 
lustrated  —  includ¬ 
ing  newest  dormer, 
in  silos. 

Sox 


r  newest  dormer. 

silos.  Write  today.|/^$ttdilUtg 

c  A,  RED  CREEK.  N.  V. 


CONCRETE  STAVE 


Grarge  Silo  C? 


FOULf,  HOOF  ROT 


I  either  blind  or  open  fouls.  Easily  aj 
plied — Quick  in  action.  At  dealers  or  b 
tnail  oostoa.id  Per  bottle  SI. 00 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO..  MORRIS,  N.  Y 


value  as  a  proven  sire  was  also  cut  in 
half. 

The  plan  would  provide  for  the  ear¬ 
lier  proving  of  sires.  This  would  be 
possible  because  all  of  the  daughters 
of  a  bull  would  be  registered  or  avail¬ 
able  for  registration.  More  proven  sires 
would  be  available.  The  records  of  their 
daughters  could  be  officially  recorded 
in  the  advanced  registry  and  herd  im¬ 
provement  registry  books  of  the  breed. 

A  plan  for  the  breeder  economically 
to  improve  his  grade  herd  would  pro¬ 
bably  best  be  set  up  like  the  following, 
and  would  provide  for  the  gradual  re¬ 
placement  of  the  herd  without  a  loss 
in  milk  production: 

1st  year — 20  grade  cows.  Save  5  best 
G-1  heifer  calves. 

2nd  year — 20  grade  cows.  5  yearling 
G-1  heifers  and  5  G-1  calves. 

3rd  year — 15  grade  cows.  5-2  yr.  old 
G-1  heifers,  5  G-1  yearlings,  5  G-1 
calves  and  3  G-2  calves. 

This  gradual  replacement  could  best 
be  supervised  by  a  representative  of 
the  breed  association,  who  can  also 
conduct  herd  improvement  and  advanc¬ 
ed  registry  tests. 

Editor^S  Note  :  Dairymen,  are  you 
for  or  against  this  proposal  to  register 
grade  cows?  In  an  early  issue  we  plan 
to  print  letters  from  readers  on  both 
sides.  Letters  should  reach  us  not  later 
than  Augitst  1  and  should  not  be  longer 
than  500  words. 


Cow  Disease  Situation  in  New  York 
Up  to  Date 

At  present  in  New  York  State,  no 
indemnity  is  available  for  cows  taken 
out  of  the  herd  because  of  mastitis. 
From  January  1,  1935,  to  June  20,  1936, 
a  total  of  $292,000  of  federal  money 
was  used  to  pay  indemnities  for  cows 
with  mastitis  and  rejected  by  Board 
of  Health  inspectors.  No  state  money 
has  ever  been  appropriated  in  New 
York  for  paying  indemnities  for  cows 
with  mastitis  and  at  least  for  the  next 
year,  dair3anen  will  get  no  indemnities 
for  such  cows  either  from  state  or 
federal  sources. 

Many  problems  are  involved  in  in¬ 
demnity  payments  for  maistitis.  In  the 
first  place,  a  cow  badly  affected  with 
mastitis  has  no  value  for  dairy  pur¬ 
poses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disease 
does  not  lessen  her  value  for  meat.  In 
the  second  place,  most  cows  have  mas¬ 
titis  infection  present  in  some  degree. 
Government  officials  have  expressed 
some  concern  over  the  possibility  that 
some  dairymen  might  manage  cows  so 
as  to  induce  an  acute  attack  and  then, 
in  effect,  sell  the  animals  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  government  should  pay  indemni¬ 
ties  for  cows  with  mastitis  is  a  live 
question  which  deserves  attention  of  all 
farm  organizations.  There  are  argu¬ 
ments  on  both  sides. 

The  New  York  State  legislature  fail¬ 
ed  to  act  favorably  on  the  proposal  to 
pay  state  indemnities  on  cows  affected 
with  Bang’s  disease,  as  shown  by  test 
under  federal  and  state  supervision. 
But,  for  the  coming  year,  $19,000,000 
of  federal  money  will  be  distributed  to 
variotis  states  to  be  used  to  indemnify 
farmers  for  Bang  reactors.  To  get  a 
part  of  this  indemnity  money,  a  dairy¬ 
man  must  sign  an  agreement  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  herd  under  federal  and  state 
supervision  and  to  follow  certain  direc¬ 
tions  for  eradicating  the  trouble. 

As  concerns  bovine  TB,  New  Yorl 
will  probably  become  modified  accred¬ 
ited  before  January  1.  There  are  prob¬ 
ably  few  herds  that  have  not  been  test¬ 
ed  at  least  once.  New  York  State  has 
had  a  big  job.  The  p>er  cent  of  infec¬ 
tion  was  high  and  the  dairy  cow  popu¬ 
lation  large.  It  will  be  a  real  achieve¬ 
ment  because  modified  accredited  means 
that  the  per  cent  of  infection  for  the 
entire  state  will  be  less  than  one-half 
of  one  per  cent. 

Northeastern  states  already  modified 
accredited  are:  Maine,  New  Hampv- 
shire,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 


^"Lately  flies  have  been  making  life 
miserable  for  my  cows." 


Milk  output  was  way  off.  Was  I  glad 
when  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  arrived  1" 


GULF  LIVESTOCK  SPRAY 

Get  it  from  your  dealer 


Grain  prices  are  high  and  go¬ 
ing  higher.  A  silo  never 
proved  more  economical  than 
now!  Store  your  succulent 
green  com  in  a  Unadilla  Silo 
—  famous  for  convenience, 
safety,  durability. 

With  Unadilla  patented 
doweled  staves — of  clear, 
seasoned  Oregon  fir — you 
can  choose  the  biggest  silos 
and  have  them  extra-solid 
and  storm-defying. 

We  can  ship  on  24  hours’ 
notice.  Write  for  catalog 
and  prices  Now.  Unadilla 
Silo  Co.,  BoxB, Unadilla,  N.Y 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


“Silver  Shield” 

STEEL  SILO 


•  Air  Tight 

•  Leak  Proof 

•  Crack  Proof 

•  Fire  Proof 

•  Lightning 

Proof 

•  Wind  Proof 

•  Easily 

Erected 

•  Permanent 

•  Guaranteed 


WRITE!  CATALOGS 
¥¥!%■  I  AND  TERMS 

SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Eastern  Distributors 

Dept.  SlOl  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Select  Jerseys 
,  For  Profit 

Again  and  again  these  beautiful 
dairy  animals  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  produce  delicious, 
rich  milk,  averaging  5.36%  fat,  at 
unusually  low  feed  cost.  ^ 

WRITE  FOR  “JERSEY  FACTS”. 
Sent  free. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324-G  West  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


- SHORTHORNS - 

I  THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

I  They  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e.,  produce  prime  beef  and 
I  an  abundance  of  milk. 

!  Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
duality  beef. 

ililking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  nave  the  characteristics  of  the 
'coined  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
i  .lave  the  added  feature  of  being  I^olled. 

.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  la 
1  inferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

I  For  literature,  rules,  etc.  address 

(AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


Thlnkinq  Of  t. 

TILE  SILO? 


Get  one  built  of  dependable  materials .  . . 
Craine  glazed  or  Tapestry  Tile.  Write 
now  for  economical,  direct-from-factory 
I  prices  on  Tile  or  any  of  the  other  8  types 
I  of  Craine  Quality  Silos. 

!  Craine,  Inc.,  42  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


CRAINE  8 


FOR 


HAY 


Modernized  to  the  minute  by  Gehl  engineers, 
insuring  greater  capacity,fast, clean  cutting  at 
lower  speed  and  less  cost;  low  feed  table;  large 
self-feeding  beater  roll ;  unbreakable  flywheel; 
enclosed  gear  transmission.  Will  throw  green 
corn  45  feet  high  with  5  hp.  minimum.  Cuts 
and  mows  hay  at  hay  fork  speed,  saving  man 
in  mow  and  storing  hay  in  half  usual  space.  Also 
increases  feeding  value  of  hay,  as  cattle  clean  it 
up  better.  Write  for  full  details  and  low  prices. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

429  S.  Water  St.,  West  Bend, 

Wisconsin 


Distributed  by 
LE  ROY  PLOW  CO.,  LeRoy,  New  York. 
BRACKETT  &  SHAW  CO..  SOMERSWORTH,  N.  H. 
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HOLSTEINS 

\U  from  our  accredited  and 

negative  herds  a  few 
young  females  heavy  with  calf  by  our 
best  bulls  at  real  bargain  prices.  An 
excellent  foundation  herd. 

High  class  young  bulls,  $100.00  and  up. 

RIVER  MEADOW  FARMS 

MC  LAXJBy  BKOS. 

Portlandville  Ctscgo  Cocnty  New  York 


^  Jonabcll  Herd 

Utmost  in  Quality  Holsteins 

Introduces 

Dunloggin  Deiibler 

—  OUR  FUTURE  HERD  SIRE  — 

Every  dam  in  his  4  generation  pedigree  is  a 
Real  Brood  Cow. 

WATCH  DUNLOGGIN  DEUBLER. 


Cattle  Club 
Presidents 


Left  to  right:  Jack  Shelton  of  Texas,  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club;  A.  J.  Glover,  Michigan,  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  America;  John  S.  Ames,  Massachusetts,  American  Guern¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club;  A.  H.  Tryon,  New  York,  Ayrshire  Breeders’ 

Association. 


barnyard  Gossip 


JOHN  A.  BELL,  Jr. 

Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Herd  Maintained  at  Sewickley.  Pa. 


Provren  Holsteirs  Sires 

SiR  DAYBREAK  PROSPECT  406700 
Segis  Pietertje  Prospect  and  Matador  Walker  breeding. 
PRINCE  REGINA  580271 
Carnation  Prince-Hazelwood-Sir  Inka  May  breeding. 

(Junior  Sire 

•  SIR  INKA  MAY  42nd  705137 
A  Sir  Inka  May-Matador  Segis  Ormsby  bull 
of  'great  promise. 

KUTSCHBACe  &  SON  Sherburne,  N.  Y 


The  First  14  Daughters  of 
King  Bessie  Francy  Ormsby 

HAVE  AN  AVERAGE  TEST  OF  ALL  THE  MILK 
THEY  HAVE  PRODUCED  OF  3.80%. 

WE  HAVE  BULL  CALVES  FROM  RECORD 
DAMS  DF  THIS  BREEDING  FOR  SALE. 

MIDDLETON  FARMS 

Phone  Watertown  3841 J  BLACK  RIVER,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— 

TEN 

High  Class 
Registered 


olstein  Cows 

ACCREDITED,  BLOOD- 
TESTED  AND  MASTI- 
TUS  TESTED,  JUST  IN 
FROM  CANADA. 
PRICED  AT  $140.  EACH. 

J.  C.  Reagan  Tully,  N.Y. 


ELCO  DAIRY  FARMS 
^^HOLSTEINS  That  PAY" 

HERD  ACCREDITED  AND  NEGATIVE. 

MASTITIS  FREE. 

FOR  SALE  — 2  First-Calf  Heifers. 

I  Bull  Calf  born  May  ’36. 

MRS.  M.  E.  LIND 

Grant  Ave.,  City  Line,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


To  Reduce  My  Herd  ff  olStCjllS 
ol  High -Producing  === 

I  offer  for  sale  10  heifers  from 
Allendale  Beets  DeKol  615061,  2  to 
5  yrs.  old  and  nearly  all  due  to 
*  freshen  soon. 

D.  H.  Williams  Houghton,  N,  Y. 


FRESH  AND  READY 

Cows  and  Heifers 

Fall  Cows,  Fall  Heifers.  Better  individuals  of 
Principle  breeds  always  on  hand.  Specialize  in 
fancy  grade  Guernseys  and  Holsteins.  Willing  to 
blood-test  any  number,  if  we  don’t  have  what  you 
want,  we  can  get  them. 

OSWALD  J.  WARD  &  SON, 
Candor,  N.  Y.,  Tioga  Co. 

Phone  3-Y  or  3-H  Candor. 


FANYAN  FARMS  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF 

born  April  26th,  from  one  of  our  best  prospects 
for  an  outstanding  record.  This  heifer  has  made  a 
wonderful  C.T.A.  record  as  a  2  year  old  of  10,813 
milk,  348.9  fat  and  dropped  another  calf  in  much 
less  than  a  year.  Her  dam  has  a  class  B  record  of 
15,306.6  milk,  554.1  fat  and  an  average  test  of 
3.6%,  one  of  our  best  proven  dams.  She  has  one 
daughter  that  was  a  former  New  York  State  cham¬ 
pion  in  the  305  day  division  with  a  4.1%  test. 

Another  daughter  made,  at  the  age  of  I  yr.  II 
months,  9,192.8  milk,  347.4  fat  and  an  average 

test  of  3.8%.  Carried  a  calf  261  days.  This  calf 

should  make  any  breeder  a  great  future  herd  Sire. 

marked  about  4/5  white.  Priced  to  sell. 

The  Sire  of  these  calves  is  our  Canadian  bull 
“Fanyan  King  of  the  Snows.”  Sired  by  the  famous 
Son  of  the  World’s  Champion  cow,  ‘‘Countess 

Snow.”  The  Dam  of  “Fanyan”  is  the  highest  record 
sister  of  Countess.  There  are  now  62  A.R.O. 
daughters  of  Pioneer  Snow,  the  Sire  of  our  bull’s 
dam,  all  with  high  percentage  tests.  This  Snow 
family  is  becoming  very  popular. 

C.  C.  Bennett  Homer,  N.  V. 


Ox  Drawing  Contest.  L.  H.  Viets  of 
Granby  will  serve  as  superintendent  of 
the  second  annual  championship  ox¬ 
drawing  contest  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition,  September  25.  There  will  be 
two  classes,  one  for  light  pairs  weigh¬ 
ing  3000  pounds  or  less  and  the  second 
a  free  for  all.  The  advisory  committee 
will  include  John  Cavannaugh  of  Port¬ 
land,  C.  D.  Griffin  of  Granby,  Vincent 
Judson  of  Woodbury  and  Harry  Stone 
of  Bristol. — C.  B.  Knight. 

^  ^ 

County  Herds.  Interesting  feature  at 
New  York  State  Fair  is  county  herd 
exhibit.  Each  entry  has  eight  animals: 
3  cows,  3  years  old  or  over;  one  cow 
between  2  and  3;  one  between  1  and 
2;  a  heifer  calf;  two  bulls,  one  under 
and  one  over  2  years  of  age.  Will  your 
county  be  there? 

*  *  4: 

Glover  in  New  York.  A.  J.  Glover, 
president  of  Holstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  in  New  York  State.  He  is 
speaking  to  a  number  of  county  clubs 
and  visiting  some  outstanding  Holstein 
herds,  from  July  15  to  20.  Our  bet  is 
that  he  will  see  some  good  ones! 

*  4c  * 

St.  Lawrence  Picnic.  Beniah  Morrison 
was  host  to  Holstein  County  picnic. 
Five  calves  donated  by  member 
brought  $143  toward  expense  of  send¬ 
ing  county  herd  to  Syracuse. 

¥  ^  ^ 

Herd  Analysis.  Records  tell  the  dairy¬ 
man  what  he  had  but  some  times  an 
expert  on  figures  can  dig  more  infor¬ 
mation  out  of  the  figures  than  can 
the  dairyman  himself.  That  is  the  rea¬ 
son  back  of  the  so-called  “herd  breed¬ 
ing  analysis.”  The  Cornell  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  Extension  Service  helped  an¬ 
alyze  45  herds  last  year  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  service  for  Dairy  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Association  members  whose 
herds  have  been  tested  six  or  more 
years. 

*  H:  * 

Beekeepers  Meet.  Connecticut  beekeep¬ 
ers  staged  their  annual  field  meeting 
June  27  at  the  farm  of  E.  C.  Wardwell 
of  Kingston,  president  of  the  N.  H. 
Beekeepers’  association.  Mr.  Wardwell 
urged  the  bee  men  of  the  state  to  lend 
their  support  to  a  drive  for  additional 
legislative  funds  with  which  to  battle 
foul  brood.  Other  speakers  were  J.  R. 
Hepler  and  Elwyn  Meader,  officers  of 
the  association.  Demonstrations  were 
given  on  opening  hives,  removing 
honey,  requeening  and  other  practices. 

H-  * 

Hood  Farmers  on  Frolic.  Eight  hun¬ 
dred  North  Country  farmers,  whose 
herds  help  supply  the  Hood  Co.  Boston 
demands,  had  their  annual  picnic  and 
outing  June  27  at  Lake  Morey,  Vt., 
just  across  the  line  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Twenty-three  N.  H.  dairymen 
were  presented  certificates  of  loyalty. 


having  supplied  the  Hood  Co.  with  milk 
for  25  or  more  years.  Several  of  them 
have  a  35  year  record.  Chief  speaker 
was  Gilbert  H.  Hood,  Jr.,  who  said  that 
all  possible  benefits  from  federal  con¬ 
trol  in  Boston  will  be  lost  unless  an 
effective  means  of  applying  control  to 
all  factors  is  worked  out  shortly. 

^  ^ 

Hen  Men  ?b  Meet.  Several  hundred 
New  Hampshire  poultrymen  will  attend 
the  one-day  school  at  Durham  July  21 
to  learn  more  about  the  National  Poul¬ 
try  Improvement  Plan  and  how  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  Practically  all  com¬ 
mercial  poultrymen  in  the  state  already 
meet  the  requirements  of  Pullorum 
Clean  fiocks.  Experts  will  discuss  body 
type,  handling  qualities,  molt  factors 
and  how  they  affect  selection,  with 
demonstrations  on  judging  fowl,  and 
culling  and  selecting  the  flock. 

'  ~H.  L.  B. 


Lamb  Born  on  Snow 


Mark  smith  of  Burdett,  N.  Y.,  lets  j 
his  ewes  run  outdoors  every  day  during 
the  winter.  Cn  the  evening  of  January 
11,  one  of  them  was  missing.  The  next 
morning  they  found  her,  and  with  her 
a  11^2  pound  lamb  that  had  been  born 
on  a  snow  bank  under  a  little  tree. 
The  lamb  had  vitality  enough  to  get 
up,  had  taken  its  first  meal,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  barn  under  his  own  power. 

Because  of  the  unusual  situation, 
Mark  kept  weights  for  several  weeks. 
Here  they  are:  4  weeks,  34  .pounds; 

5  weeks,  39  pounds;  6  weeks,  46 
pounds;  7  weeks,  52  pounds;  8  weeks, 
58  pounds;  9  weeks,  63  pounds.  About 
the  first  of  May  this  lamb  was  an  un¬ 
usually  vigorous  individual  and  weigh¬ 
ed  close  to  100  pounds. 

The  lamb  is  a  crossbred.  His  dam 
is  half  Dorset  and  half  Delaine  and  its 
sire  is  purebred  Dorset.  The  mother 
of  this  lamb  gave  birth  to  a  ram  lamb 
on  April  29,  1935,  which,  last  fall, 
weighed  135  pounds. 


FORGE  HILL  GUERNSEYS 
Offers  Sons  of  Royal  Bell  Buoy  130305  A.  R- 

■ - oiir  senior  herd  sire  has  12  Dam- 

Daughter  pairs  with  official  records  His  12  daughters 
show  an  •  average  increase  over  dams  of  ONE  TON  of 
milk  and  100  Lb.  fat.  Bell  Buoy  has  15  A. It.  daughters 
with  official  records  that  average  12,165  Lbs.  Milk  658 
Lbs.  fat;  ave.  test  5.41%,  only  two  of  mature  age. 

Chas.  A.  Slater,  Mgr.  R.  D.  No.  2  NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 
Approved  Bang  abortion  Accredited  Herd 

free  Cert.  No.  47.  No.  71 102 


TARBELL  FARMS 

GuernseyS 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative. 
Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmers’  prices. 
Also  a  few  cows.  Write  or  come  to  seo  us. 

Tarbell  Farms  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

\jooking  for  Gucmseys, 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  DESIRABLE  GUERNSEYS, 
ALL  AGES.  OFFERED  FROM  ACCREDITED, 
NEGATIVE  HERDS. 

N.  Y.  STATE  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  CO-OP.,  Inc. 

305  Fayette  Park  Building 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


Spring  Farm 

GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE  3  CHOICE  BULL  CALVES  OVER  6 
MONTHS  OLD,  FROM  A.B.  SIRE  AND  DAMS. 
FOR  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO 

Thomas  Johnson,  Mgr.  TILLY  FOSTER,  N.  Y. 

Accredited  —  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING  —  Negative 

GUERIVSEYlS 

Production  —  Type  —  Golden  Colored  Milk. 

Our  breeding  program  calls  for  the  above  three 
essential  qualities  which  each  cow  must  have  in 
order  to  be  a  breeder  in  this  herd.  Offering  bull 
calves  carrying  two  crosses  of  the  Grand  Champion 
cow  N.  Y.  State  Fair  1935.  Prices  $100  and  up. 
NO  FEMALES  FOR  SALE  THIS  SEASON. 

N.  OAKS,  Jr.  Oaks  Corners,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Guernseys 

-  For  Sale  '  ■  n  ■■ 

Cows  fresh  and  nearby,  bred  heifers, 
also  bull  and  heifer  calves.  ■  A.R.  records 
up  to  848  lbs.  fat. 

COME  AND  SEE  THEM. 

WILLIAM  KOCH 

Sheldegren  Farm,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


Greenway  Farm 

GWare,  JMass. 

UERNSEYS 

ACCREDITED  —  NEGATIVE 
Bull  calves  from  good  A.R.  cows.  Also  a  few  females. 
PRICES  ARE  LOW. 

J.  H.  TIMMINS.  Owner.  S.  B.  WILSON,  SupL 


Free  Guernsey  Bulls 

On  lease  from  birth  to  3  or  5  years  as  desired. 
Free  delivery.  First  offering  —  registered  son  of 
Chedco  Horace  whose  dam  made  900.6  lbs.  fat.  out 
of  Reservation  Ariel  with  A.R.  record  of  540  lbs. 
fat  as  Jr.  2  yr.  old.  T.B.  &  blood  tested. 

OTHER  OFFERINGS  LATER. 

T.  E.  Milliman  Churchville,  N.  Y. 

The  Sisson  Jersey  Herd 

PRODUCTION  PLUS  TYPE. 

NURSERY  FOR  PROVEN  SIRES. 

YOUNG  BULLS.  PROVEN  SIRES  AND 
TESTED  DAMS  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 
ACCREDITED  —  BLOOD  TESTED. 

George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


Finest  Lot  of  Bulls 
We  Ever  Raised 

To  the  Ayrshire  Breeder  who  is  looking 
to  improve  his  herd  by  using  a  high-clas» 
bull,  we  are  offering  as  fine  a  lot  of  bulls 
as  we  ever  raised  at  Ash  Grove. 

Come  and  look  these  bulls  over  or  write  tut 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Herd  Fully  Accredited  -  Negative  to  Blood  Test 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

SHROF*SHIRE  SHEEP 

BULL  CALVES  SIRED  BY 
Olenn  Foerd  MelstajP 
OUT  OF  HIGH  PRODUCING  DAMS. 
Undefeated  Yearling  Rams  and  Ewes  at  Sprin^. 
Mass.,  Winter  Fair,  Toronto,  Chicago  Internatr 


IROQUOIS  FARM 


in  1935.  „  „ 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  li 


1 1  (429) 


Araerican  Agriculturist,  July  18,  1936 


200  Ayrshires  to  pick  from 

You  want  an  Ayrshire  .or  two. 

We  have  them. 

Folly  Quarters  Farm,  Ellicott  City,  Md. 


We  are  consigning  to  the  Finger  Lakes  Ayrshire 
sale  to  be  held  at  Cortland.  N.  Y..  August  5th, 
four  females,  all  of  which  will  be  ready  to  go  to 
milking  at  that  time  or  soon  after.  1  wo  of  these 
young  cows  are  granddaughters  of  Full  O’Pep. 
the  sire  of  the  1930  New  York  State  Fair  grand 
champion  female. 

Our  last  year’s  herd  test  record  on  twice  a  day 
milking  was  8963  lbs.  Milk  and  369  - lbs.  Fat. 
M.  E.  10,077  lbs.  Milk,  416  lbs.  Fat. 

The  herd  is  accredited  and  blood  tested. 

Arnold  Bros.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


Cows  For  Sale 

t.B.  TESTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS, 

IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED. 

E.  C.  TALBOT 

Leonards ville,  <  New  York 


ERTIFIED  Leghorns 

BREEDING  UP  TO  355  EGGS. 

During  the  past  18  years  we  have  had  more 
birds  Certified  than  any  other  pouitryman  in 
New  York  State. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


.  .  .  AYRSHIRES - 

CALVES  AND  BRED  HEIFERS, 
out  of  high  producing  dams,  sired  by  U.V.M. 
Duchess  Leto  and  Lippitts  Spencer  Exchange. 
F.easonable  prices.  The  cows  in  this  herd  are  on 
the  Ayrshire  Herd  Test  and  are  Accredited  and 
Blood  Tested. 

Scantic  IVleadow  Farms 

H.  F.  FARNHAM, 

East  Windsor  Hill,  Conn.  Perkinsville,  Vt. 


A  Few  Brown  Swiss  Bulls 

LISTED  FOR  SALE  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
New  York  Brown  Swiss  Breeders’ 
Association. 

Write  for  names  to 

Charlie  Goodwin,  Sec.  Guilford,  N.  Y. 


WE  OFFER 

Choice  Brown  Swiss  Bulls 

CALVES  AND  YEARLINGS 
T.B.  Accredited  and  approved  blood  tested. 

D.  N.  BOICE,  Owner. 

Hilltop  Farm,  Churchville,  N.  Y. 


Buying?  —  Selling? 

BEAD  THESE  PAGES 
REGULARLY 
EACH  ISSUE 


Aberdeen-Angus  j.rrr 

- for  DLLr 

ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
are  quality  cattle.  They  are  of  the 
most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the 
best  producing  blood  of  the  breed. 

Bulls  and  Females  Always  For  Sale. 

Andelot  Stock  Farms,  Inc. 

W,  Alan  McGregor,  Mgr.  Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


Aberdeen-Angus 

Two,  one  year  old  registered  bulls. 

Very  good  quality.  Well  developed.  Priced  reasonable. 

The  PEELLE  CO.,  Rock  Stream,  N.Y. 

Aberdeen  -  Angus 

An  extra  good  yearling  bull 
ready  for  service. 

Sired  by  Briarcliff  Escort. 

T.  M.  Scoon  R.  D.  2  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

ANGUS  FEMALES 

12  two-year-old  heifers  with  calves  at  foot  by 
Boxer  of  BriarclilT.  10  bred  heifers,  10  open  heifers. 

The  best  of  Briarcliff  bloodlines. 

PRICES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  ON  REQUEST. 

Bethel  Farm,  Inc. 


FRANK  RICHARDS,  Mgr. 

Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


For  Immediate  Sale 

Four  Purebred  but  unregistered 
2-year  old  Angus  heifers  to 
freshen  in  September,  $550. 

Will  exchange  for  sheep. 

SUNNYGABLES  FARM 
!>■  5  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Consigning  5  Head 
to  Finger  Lakes  Sale 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  August  5 

GUY  D.  POWER  &  SON 
W.  Genesee  Road  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Northern  New  York 
and  Canadian 

COWS 


Also 

HAY  &  STRAW 

in  any  amount. 


Hntehins& Leggett 

Malone,  New  York 


SXAR  BULLS 

Good  values  in  sons  of  LATHROP  STAR  HOME¬ 
STEAD,  former  winner  of  the  Mount  Hope  Index 
Contest  and  a  leading  present  day  sire  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  type.  His  sons  in  our  herd  are  backed 
by  generations  of  great  D.H.I.A.  production. 
Ask  for  pedigrees. 

-  RIV7ER1VIEAD  EARIVI  - 

Accredited  T.B.  and  Bang.  Animals  from  this 
herd  are  eligible  for  entry  into  N.  Y.  State. 

R.  B.  ARNOLD  MILAN,  F*A. 


Dual  Purpese 
Sherthern  Bulls 

I  of  serviceable  age,  out  of 
cows  that  milk  S.OOQ  to 
10,000  lbs.,  test  4.2%  to 
4.8%  butterfat.  With 
good  shorthorn  character 
and  colors. 


W.  J.  Brew  &  Sons, 
Bergen,  N.  Y. 


For  Advertising  Rates 
in  These  Columns,  Write 


American  Agriculturist 

P.  O.  Box  514  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Livestock  Sales  and  Events 

Guernseys 

Oct.  I  Massachusetts  Sale.  Wellesley  Farms,  Mass. 
Oct.  2  Broadmeadows  Farm  Dispersal  Sale.  Way- 

land,  Mass. 

Oct.  3  Langwater  Sale.  North  Easton.  Mass. 

Oct.  5  Hilltop-Rockingham  Sale.  Suffield,  Conn. 

Holsteins 

Nov.  16-18  U.  S.  National  Fall  Sale.  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Ayrshires 

Aug.  5  Finger  Lakes  Ayrshire  Club  Sale.  Cattle 
barns,  Cortland  Fair  Grounds,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  6  Vermont  Ayrshire  Club  Sale. 

Oct  28  Allegany-Steuben  Sale.  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


July  24- 

July  26- 
Aug.  I 
July  28-31 
July  29- 
Aug.  2 

July  30-31 

Aug.  5 

Aug.  6 

Aug.  11-13 

Aug.  11-14 

Aug.  10-29 
Aug.  12?- 

Aug.  14-15 

Aug.  19- 

Aug.  19-21 

Aug.  24-27 

Aug.  26-27 

Sept.  6-12 
Sept.  8-11 

Sept.  15-18 

Sept.  18-20 

Sept.  20-26 
Oct.  10-18 
Nov.  10-14 

Nov.  iI-19 


Coming  Events 

Conn.  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Assn.  Field 
Day.  Long  Lane  Farm,  Middletown.  Conn. 

Farm  and  Home  Week.  Storrs.  Conn. 

Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Amherst,  Mass. 
Northeastern  Farm  Tour.  Conducted  by 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  American 
Agriculturist. 

24th  State  Poultry  Convention.  Mass.  State 
College.  Amherst,  Mass. 

Conn.  Pomological  Society  Field  Day. 
Bishop  Farms,  Cheshire,  Conn. 

New  York  State  Potato  Field  Day.  Hermit¬ 
age,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Conn,  fruit  tour  and  vacation  trip  to 
Rhode  Island  and  Cape  Cod. 

International  Apple  Association.  Hotel 
Statler,  Boston.  Mass. 

Farm  Bureau  Federation  Tour  —  Alaska. 
Northern  New  York  Potato  Rally.  E.G.S. 
Gagnier  &  Sons  Farms,  Cherubusco,  N.  Y. 
New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Tour. 
Albany. 

Western  New  York  Fruit  Tour.  Afternoon 
meeting  at  Point  Breeze,  Orleans  County. 
Hartland  Grange  Community  Fair  and 
Horse  Show.  Hartland,  Vt. 

New  England  Grange  Lecturers’  Conference. 
Durham,  N.  H. 

Northeastern  Poultry  Producers’  Council. 
Oi'ono,  Me. 

New  York  State  Fair.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Vegetable  Growers  Assn,  of  America. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

9th  Annual  Cornell  Egg  Grading  and  Mar¬ 
keting  School.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

4-H  Club  Adirondack  Forestry  Tour.  Lake 
Clear.  N.  Y. 

Eastern  States  Exposition.  Springfield,  Mass. 
National  Dairy  Show.  Dallas,  Texas. 

2nd  Annual  Poultry  Industries  Exposition. 
New  York  City. 

National  Grange.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Horses 

For  SALE 


Percheron  brood  mares, 
filly  and  yearling  stal¬ 
lions.  One  2-year  old 
Belgian  stallion. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
DEPARTMENT, 


Cornell  University  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  — 

Pair  Bay  Geldings 

CHUNKS.  7  YR.  OLD.  CLEVER,  GENTLE  AND 
SOUND.  WEIGHT  2600  LBS. 

ALSO  CHEAP  WORK  HORSE.  WEIGHT  1300 
LBS.  SOUND,  A  GOOD  WORKER  SINGLE  OR 
DOUBLE.  PRICE  $90. 


P.  Henry  Flynn  R.D.l  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


Dorset  Blood 

In  your  flock  will  give  you  faster  grow¬ 
ing  lambs  and  better  market  prices. 


H.  W.  CONANT 

SOUTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


Sale  DORSET  SHEEP 

RAM  LAMBS.  YEARLING  RAMS,  AGED  RAMS. 
EWE  LAMBS.  YEARLING  EWES.  AGED  EWES. 

Original  Fillmore  Farms  Stock 

Jerome  E.  Wright,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Dorset 

and 

Shropshire  Rams 

James  S.  Morse  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


$15.00 

Each 


Shipped 

on 

Approval 


BIG  TYPE  PEDIGREED 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Service  Boars,  Pigs  and  Bred  Sows. 
Champion  Blood  —  Must  please. 

L  E.  Cassel  Hershey,  Pa. 


Purebred  Chester  While  Pigs 

Very  choice  spring  pigs,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs.  Service  boars  for  fall  breeding.  Why  not 
raise  the  best?  Costs  less  to  feed  a  good  hog  than 
a  scrub.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS 

BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 


Goats  for  Sale 

100  young  goats  in  fine  condition 

ANGELO  DE  BARTALO 

R.  D.  1  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

Old  fashioned  curly 

Water  Spaniel  Puppies 

Also  some  extra  fine  field  Beagles. 

Pony  Farm  Himrod,  N.  Y. 


60  lbs.  white  extracted  $5.00. 
28  lbs.,  $2.50,  Amber  $4.20, 
Buckwheat  $4.20.  Not  prepaid. 
10  lbs.  white  extracted  post  paid 
$1.50.  Money. back  guarantee. 
Honey  is  the  real  health  sweet. 

I F.  W.  Lesser  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Leghorn  Pullets 

2500  MAY  AND  JUNE  PULLETS. 

Colony  House  and  range  reared  from  fancy  certi¬ 
fied  chicks.  We  use  the  broilers  and  sell  only 
selected  pullets  at  conservative  prices. 

F.  R.  SMITH,  Farm  Director, 

LAKE  PLACID  CLUB,  N.  Y. 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  191X 
*'Tht  Strain  Bred  for  Large  Vmjorm  White  Eggt  Always.’* 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested 

Our  past  literature  proves  that  we  have  pioneered  ! 
the  method  of  breeding  from  strong  families  rather  I 
than  a  few  phenomenal  individuals.  Now  years  I 
ahead  on  longevity,  type  and  egg  quality.  Bred  24  I 
years  by  a  man  who  knows  leghorns  and  how  to  I 
breed  them.  Get  this  advance  breeding  in  Clover-  I 
dale  Breeding  Stock.  Price  List  free.  | 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  j 

F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons  R.D.l  CoiiIard,R.Y.  j 


OJs 

Increase  Egg  Income  with 
FALL  HATCHED  CHICKS  .  .  . 


VVe  are  now  booking  orcier.s  for  September.  October, 
and  November  deliveries.  Fall  Hatched  chicks  keep 
the  laying  hou.st«  filled  and  reduce  the  brooding 
onuipment  costs  to  the  mininuun. 

HANSON  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
PARMENTER’S  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

The  two  most  out.standing  strains.  Bred  for  heavy 
production  of  lai-ge  eggs.  Send  for  circular  and 
book  your  orders  early. 

SPRING  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  G>1  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


LARGE  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

BETTER  BUILT  BY  BALANCED  BREEDING 


HAXCHIIVG  EGGS 
YOUNG  BREEDING  MALES. 
CERTIFIED  VAI.PRIZE  WHEAT. 

Elggr  &  Apple  Uarm 

JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS, 

Trumansburg,  Box  A,  New  York 


PEDIGREED  UEGHORNS 


Highest  Leghorn  Pen 
All  U.  S.  Egg  Contests 

in  1934.  Again  in  19.35.  Official 
Average  298  Kggs;  306  Points. 
Storrs  Contest.  Official  Livability. 
92.9%.  Why  gties-s?  Kauder’s 
Strain  has  a  'proven  Record.  It 
is  oi}e  of  the  Out.standing  Strains 
for  inherited  High  Kgg  Production 
and  High  Livability  in  America. 

Cockerels  for  Summer 
and  Fall  Delivery 

300-342  EGG  SIRED 


Send  for 
Prices  on 
Cockerels 

New  FREE 

CATALOG 

contains  com¬ 
plete  details 
on  best  breed¬ 
ing  Methods. 


Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns,  Box106,  NewPaftz.N.Y 


RICHQUALITY 

Certified  Leghorns 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1911 


Largest  Certified  Flock 
in  New  York  State 
Real  production  poultry  —  write  us  your  needs. 
RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  HOBART.  N.Y. 


Pedigreed 

White  Leghorns 

Which  are  the  result  of  Three  Generations 
of  poultry  keeping. 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorn*  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 

Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  ' 

or  write-  for  prices,  etc. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  BREEDING  COCKERELS 
AT  THIS  TIME. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 


(430)  12 
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DAN  EARLY  LOOKS  AROUND 

New  York,  N.  Y., 
July  8,  1936. 

Gosh,  it’s  hot!  I  think  you  could 
fry  eggs  on  these  city  sidewalks. 
But  where  I’ve  just  come  from  it’s 
30  BELOW! 

The  weather  stays  that  way  in 
the  hardening  room  where  Bor¬ 
den’s  MelOrol  ice  cream  comes 
from  the  continuous  freezer. 
1,800  quarts  an  hour. 

We  put  on  sheepskins  and  ear 
muffs  to  go  in  to  look  at  the 
MelOrol  ice  cream  coming  from 
a  sanitary  pipe  like  tooth  paste 
out  of  a  giant  tube.  We  saw 
MelOrol  automatically  roll-wrap¬ 
ped  into  long  bars  of  paper- 
covered  ice  cream.  Traveling 
under  forced  blasts  of  nippy  air, 
these  get  as  hard  as  baseball  bats. 
Then  a-  machine  cuts  the  bars 
into  individual  portions. 

It’s  slick  the  way  the  soda  foun¬ 
tains  handle  them.  A  twist  of 
the  fingers  brings  off  the  pro¬ 
tecting  paper  and  the  roll  of 
swell-looking  ice  cream  is  ready 
to  eat.  Made  smooth  and  tastes 
smooth.  Clean,  so  consumers  like 
it  and  trust  it.  My  boy  goes  for 
it! 

They  tell  me  the  35,000  stores 
that  sell  ice  cream  made  by  Bor¬ 
den  like  it  fine.  Flavor’s  right 
because  only  pure  milk  and  cream 
from  good  farms  are  used.  Made 
and  kept  the  best  way  we  know. 
Sure  it’s  a  lot 
of  work.  But 
when  you’ve  had 
a  quality  repu¬ 
tation  for  Bor¬ 
den  products 
for  79  years  it’s 
worth  while  to 
keep  faith  with 
the  customers. 

JB  <yveksi/yy.  ci>vv 


The  dawn  of  the  Diesel  Age  multiplies  opportunities 
for  ambiticnis,  mechanically  inclined  men.  Diesel  ex¬ 
perts  are  in  demand.  In  Agriculture  and  throuRhout 
the  world  of  indu.stry.  I,KARN  DIESEDS.  Become  a 
Diesel  expert,  able  to  pick  your  job  at  Rood  pay  in 
whatever  branch  of  Diesel  most  appeals  to  you.  This 
well  known  school  will  develop  your  knowledpe  and  skill 
by  proven,  direct  methods.  Instruction  is  thorouRh, 
practical,  conveniently  arranRed  for  school  or  home 
study.  Even  home  study  course  includes  six  weeks 
practical  shop  work.  Low  cost,  easy  terms. 

SEND  FOR  INFORMATION 
The  coupon  will  hrinR  you  complete  story  of  this  new. 
fast  RrowinR  indiLstry  and  the  opportunities  it  holds 
for  you.  Fill  in  cnupon  and  mail  it  NOW  for  full  de¬ 
tails  and  de.scriptive  literature.  No  obliRation. 

NEW  YORK  DIESEL  INSTITUTE 

NEW  JERSEY  DIESEL  INSTITUTE 

riEW  ENGLAND  DIESEL  INSTITUTE 

- USE  THIS  COUPON - 

NEW  YORK  DIESEL  INSTITUTE,  Inc., 

733  BROADWAY,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Send  complete  story  on  Diesel  opportunities 
and  details  of  practical  Diesel  training. 


Name 


Address 


City. 


State. 


Whan  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
It  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


N^o  Rain 


i<\I^ORSE  than  1934  unless  rain 
comes  before  July  20”  is  pre¬ 
diction  of  experts  on  nature’s  latest 
drought  rampage  in  a  dozen  western 
States. 

To  date  results  of  prolonged  lack  of 
rain  include; 

1.  Skimpy  heads  on  four  to  eight 
inch  high  wheat. 

2.  Cattle-  browsing  dusty  weeds  along 
roadsides. 

3.  Estimated  crop  damage  of  $300,- 

000,000. 

4.  Families  numbering  200,000  in 
immediate  need  of  help. 

5.  Modification  of  AAA  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  regulations. 

6.  Cut  in  spring  wheat  estimate  to 
under  150,000,000  bushels.  (Normal 


permanent  removal  of  families  from 
Dust  Bowl. 

Turned  down  by  last  Congress  was 
proposal  for  money  to  investigate  pios- 
sibilities  of  long-time  weather  fore¬ 
cast.  SLANT:  Inestimable  value  of 
scientific  facts  bearing  on  this  problem 
warrants  research. 

That  possible  dry  cycle  of  years  is 
ahead  for  West,  which  may  result  in 
widespread  switch  of  farm  practices, 
and  make  it  necessary  for  government 
to  take  charge  of  great  areas,  has  been 
suggested  by  Secretary  Wallace.  Al¬ 
so  suggested  by  Wallace  is  crop  insur¬ 
ance  in  connection  with  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  benefit  payments.  Says  Secre¬ 
tary:  “Payments  might  be  made  in 
kind.  In  good  years  wheat  farmers 
would  pay  tax  in  form  of  wheat;  in  bad 
years  it  would  be  paid  back  to  them 
as  crop  insurance.”  SLANT:  Secretary 
Wallace  seems  always  to  be  looking 


Cattle,  unable  to  find  grass  on  dusty,  drought  bitten  prairies, 
are  being  shipped  out  to  market  or  to  greener  pastures. 


spring  wheat  crop  is  over  200,000,000 
bushels.  Total  estimated  crop  will  just 
feed  America,  leaving  no  carry-over, 
no  wheat  for  export ) . 

7.  Wheat  prices  soaring  15  cents  a 
bushel  to  over  $1.  Without  rain  wheat 
will  go  higher.  (Other  grains,  corn, 
oats,  barley,  rye,  jumped  2  to  5  cents 
in  sympathy.  Corn  needs  drink  badly 
but  damage  not  irreparable). 

8.  Trainloads  of  livestock  rushed 
from  withered  prairies. 

Driest  States,  since  sizeable  sprinkles 
in  South  and  Northeast,  are  Dakotas, 
Minnesota,  and  Wyoming. 

To  Handle  Relief.  Cooperating  with 
WPA,  is  AAA  committee  of  six,  head¬ 
ed  by  Jesse  Tapp,  assistant  AAA  ad¬ 
ministrator.  Other  members ;  Hugh 
Bennett,  head  of  Soil  Conservation 
Service;  A.  J.  Black,  head  of  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricultural  Economics;  W.  T. 
Callander,  assistant  AAA  administra¬ 
tor;  and  Joseph  Dailey,  assistant  Re¬ 
settlement  administrator. 

Plans  for  aid  include  WPA  jobs  for 
50,090  heads  of  hungry  families,  dig¬ 
ging  wells,  making  roads,  etc.;  reduc¬ 
tion  in  freight  rates  on  cattle  already 
being  shipped  from  barren  prairies  to 
better  pasture  or  market.  Made  avail¬ 
able  by  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  are  8  to  10  thousand  tons 
of  feed  to  be  shipped  into  drought  area 
for  hungrj’-  cows;  government  may 
start  a  cattle-purchasing  program 
similar  to  that  followed  in  1934,  but 
early  rain  would  make  this  unneces¬ 
sary. 

Money  to  finance  aid  will  come  from 
three  sources:  WPA  funds,  custom  re- 
reipts  turned  over  to  AAA,  and  fimds 
for  Resettlement  administration. 

Denied  by  President  is  claim  that 
government  might  undertake  wholesale 


for  an  excuse  for  more  government 
centralization. 

Already  in  West  for  first-hand  look 
at  damage  are  Secretary  Henry  Wal¬ 
lace  and  WPA  Administrator  Harry 
Hopkins.  President  plans  visit  to 
Dust  Bowl  shortly,  delaying  trip  to  give 
relief  plans  time  to  sprout. 

SLANT:  Aside  from  sympathy  for 
enormous  loss  to  hundreds  of  individu¬ 
als,  drought  focuses  attention  on  two 
questions : 

Does  concentration  of  relief  activities 
in  Washington,  a  reversal  of  1934  pro¬ 
cedure  when  drought  relief  grants  were 
made  to  the  State,  indicate  trend  to¬ 
ward  permanent  centralization  of  con¬ 
trol  ? 

Does  nature’s  convincing  show  of  un¬ 
limited  power  to  control  surplus  war¬ 
rant  extensive  man-made  plans  for 
regimenting  farmers? 


Farm  Credit  News 


Veterans  Buying  Farms 

Increased  demand  for  northeastern 
farm  real  estate  is  refiected  by  requests 
this  spring  for  Federal  Land  Bank 
loans.  Since  January  1st,  one  in  every 
seven  applications  for  Land  Bank 
mortgage  has  involved  new  enterprises. 
Among  season’s  crop  of  new  farmers 
are  many  war  veterans,  who  want  to 
turn  their  bonus  into  a  farm.  To  them. 
Governor  W.  I.  Myers,  of  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  says: 

“Land  Banks  stand  ready  to  sell 
farms  which  they  own,  or  to  lend  up 
to  75  per  cent  of  appraised  normal 
value  of  farms  purchased  elsewhere, 
but  I  want  to  make  it  plain  that  we 
are  not  seeking  to  sell  farms  to  city- 


bred  veterans  who  have  had  no  farm¬ 
ing  experience  and  who,  therefore,  are 
at  their  age  more  than  likely  to  make 
a  failure  of  farming.  It  requires  just 
as  much  experience  and  just  as  much 
knowledge  to  run  a  farm  profitably  as 
it  does  to  run  any  other  business.  I 
never  want  it  said  that  anyone  in  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  taking  veterans’  bonus  money 
in  payment  for  farms  when  those  vet¬ 
erans  have  had  no  farm  experience.  If 
farms  should  be  sold  to  city  veterans 
who  insist  on  purchasing  them,  we 
want  them  to  understand  that  they  are 
buying  on  their  own  uninfluenced  judg¬ 
ment.” 

SLANT:  City-bred,  would-be  fann¬ 
ers  should  get  experience  with  some¬ 
body  else  before  they  start  out  for 
themselves.  With  existing  prices  for 
land,  and  low  interest  rates  on  Land 
Bank  loans  to  help  finance  purchases, 
farmers  with  adequate  experience  and 
necessary  capital  can’t  go  wrong  by 
buying  now. 

Low  Interest  Rate  Continues 

Temporary  low  interest  rates  on 
Federal  Land  Bank  mortgages  were 
continued  for  ensuing  year  by  recent 
Congress,  which  authorized  3 14  per 
cent  rate  on  Land  Bank  loans  held  by 
members  of  National  Farm  Loan  As¬ 
sociation;  4  per  cent  on  loans  obtained 
direct  from  Land  Bank.  Reduced  rate 
applies  on  all  interest  payments  falling 
due  before  June  30,  1937 ;  'will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  one  year  by  4  per  cent  rate  on 
association  loans  and  4%  per  cent  on 
direct  loans. 

Affected  are  more  than  25,000  farm¬ 
ers  and  80  million  dollars  of  mortgage 
loans  in  New  York,  New  England,  and 
New  Jersey. 

Contract  rate  of  4  per  cent  at  which 
new  Land  Bank  loans  are  now  being 
made  through  farm  loan  associations 
is  not  changed  by  temporary  reduc¬ 
tion,  but  new  loans  made  now  will 
have  benefit  of  314  per  cent  rate  for 
coming  year.  After  June  30,  1937, 
new  loans  will  pay  4  per  cent  for  their 
entire  duration. 


•  More  Money 
for  Farmers 


Highest  since  1930  was  farm  in¬ 
come  in  May.  Authority  for  this 
statement  is  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

First  five  months  this  year  gave  to 
farmers  an  income  of  $2,638,000,000  as 
compared  to  $2,488,000,000  for  cor¬ 
responding  period  last  year.  Gains  in 
farm  income  over  last  year  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  continue,  providing  drought  does 
not  cut  into  crops  too  much.  Even 
then  higher  prices  will  offset  some  of 
smaller  output. 


Business  Brighter,  Too 

That  business  conditions  are  on  up 
and  up  is  shown  in  various  reports. 
Business  corporations  in  June  pa^ 
out  more  dividends  than  during  any 
June  since  1931;  also,  dividend  pay¬ 
ments  for  first  half  of  1936  were  larger 
than  for  the  first  6  months  in  five 


?cretary  Perkins,  of  Department  o 
or,  reports  that  since  low  point  ot 
’ession  in  March,  1933,  employmen 
increased  by  5,370,000  persons 
5S  not  include  Federal  emergency 
iloyment).  Total  persons  employ- 
as  of  May  this  year,  are  approxi- 
ely  31  million  at  work  on  nom 
cultural  jobs,  12,000,000  attac 
igriculture,  and  over  3  million  o 
smment  work-relief  jobs, 
nly  a  sturdy  revival  of  building 
ies  is  said  to  be  standing  in 
im  to  1925-27  brand  of  prospent;^ 
even  building  trades  are 
nicely.  According^  to 
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tion  of  Labor,  the  industry  took  on 
106,000  more  men  from  April  to  May, 
making  the  latter  month  the  highest  of 
any  May  since  1931. 

SLANT:  If  cloud  of  unwarranted 
government  interference  which  hangs 
over  business  could  be  dispelled,  normal 
recovery  would  go  forward  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 


Work  or  Starve 


BERRY-PICKING,  no  relief,” 
was  ultimatum  issued  by  local 
authorities  at  Hammonton,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  recently.  Estimated  loss  by  berry 
growers  last  year  in  Hammonton  dis¬ 
trict  was  $125,000,  caused  by  refusal 
of  relief  workers  to  take  berry-picking 
jobs.  This  year  growers  got  busy  with 
authorities  and  obtained  results. 

Of  the  600  persons  on  relief  at  Ham¬ 
monton  when  municipality  took  over 
relief  administration  from  State  last 
April,  there  are  now  only  about  90  left 
on  rolls.  When  reliefers  found  that 
they  had  to  work  or  starve,  they  work¬ 
ed. 

SLANT:  Hats  off  to  Hammonton  and 
other  local  authorities  in  New  Jersey 
who  are  solving  the  relief  problem 
without  being  unfair  to  those  who 
actually  deserve  help! 


Gas  enough  to  furnish  light  and 
heat  for  the  home  is  a  not-distant 
possibility,  according  to  Professor  Ellis 
I.  Fulmer,  of  Iowa  State  College  of 
Agriculture. 

Long  have  scientists  puzzled  over 
what  to  do  with  tons  of  cornstalks  an¬ 
nually  wasted.  Paper  can  be  made 
from  them,  but  this  does  not  yet  seem 
to  be  very  practical.  Dr.  Fulmer  says 
that  by  fermentation  a  ton  of  corn¬ 
stalks  yields  from  10  to  20  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  gas,  which  would  furnish 
gas  for  400  persons  for  a  day.  Thus, 
where  30  per  cent  of  the  land  is  planted 
to  com,  like  in  Central  West,  a  circle 
within  an  eight-mile  radius  would  pro¬ 
duce  enough  cornstalks  to  supply  gas 
for  a  city  of  80  thousand  inhabitants. 

Within  possibilities,  also,  is  a  tank 
in  farmer’s  backyard  where  both  corn¬ 
stalks  and  household  waste  can  be 
thrown,  which  would  generate  gas  for 
fuel  and  light  for  the  farmstead. 


*  Out  of  Proportion 


JDEEFSTEAK  comes  high  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  at  least  so  declared  dele¬ 
gate  to  Democratic  Convention  there 
■•ecently,  who  claimed  he  paid  $4  for  a 
beefsteak  dinner  and  only  the  week  be¬ 
fore  sold  a  whole  cow  for  $4. 


Civil  War  in  China 


QN  other  side  of  world,  Chinese 
soldiers  are  pitted  against  each 
other.  Seven  hundred  thousand  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  preparing  for  a  great 
North-and-South  struggle.  Chinese  of 
the  South  want:  war  with  Japan;  free¬ 
dom  for  Chinese  patriotic  movements, 
and  restoration  of  free  speech.  They 
are  led  by  three  Chinese  war-lords  who 
hate  the  leader  of  the  other  side  — 
General  Chiang  Kai-shek,  head  of 
China’s  Nationalist  government.  In 
J'ole  of  strong-armed  dictator,  he  has 
held  back  progress  and  suppressed 
liberty  in  the  Republic;  also,  has  al¬ 
lowed  Japan  to  help  herself  to  large 
parts  of  China. 

Millions  of  Chinese  peasants  are 
starving  in  famine-ridden  areas.  Many 
f'^e  so  poor  that  they  pawn  their  crops 
hi  summer  and  their  field  tools  in  win¬ 


ter,  and  sell  their  children  when  they 
can  find  a  buyer.  Yet  their  govern¬ 
ment  is  planning  to  spend  375  millions 
for  war  preparations  this  year. 


Exit  an  Emperor 


^N  JUNE  30th,  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land,  a  sovereign  appeared  before 
League  of  Nations  to  plead  his  own 
cause.  Speaking  in  clear  and  even 
tones,  Haile  Selassie  I,  ex-Emperor  of 
Ethiopia,  reminded  League  of  its  high 
principles  and  charged  it  with  desert¬ 
ing  Ethiopia.  “God  and  history,”  said 
he,  “will  remember  your  judgment.” 

He  accused  Italy  of  barbaric  meth¬ 
ods  of  warfare,  and  ended  his  speech 
with  two  questions:  “What  measures 
do  you  intend  to  take?”  “What  reply 
have  I  to  take  back  to  my  people  whom 
you  have  promised  to  defend?” 

To  no  avail,  however,  was  sad  little 
Ehnperor’s  plea.  As  expected.  League 
voted  to  drop  sanctions  against  Italy 
on  July  15th.  League  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  vote  to  recognize  Italy’s  conquest 
of  Ethiopia,  which  for  the  present 
leaves  Italy  with  the  game  but  not 
the  name. 

Back  in  London  once  more,  Haile  Se¬ 
lassie  is  trying  to  raise  money  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Ethiopia  and  try  his  luck  again 
against  the  Italians.  Opinion  is  that 
he  will  be  unable  to  float  a  loan,  as 
Ethiopian  cause  is  regarded  as  lost. 


•  I 

Good  Books  to  Read 

•  I 


The  Rolling  Years  Agnes  SUgh  Turnbull 

Among  best  sellers  is  this  story  of 
sturdy  Scotch  settlers  in  Pennsylvania, 
their  children,  and  their  children’s  chil¬ 
dren.  Pictured  wi'-h  understanding  fidelity 
is  the  rigor  of  the  life  of  the  older  genera¬ 
tion,  stern  religion,  the  struggle  for  exis¬ 
tence,  the  women’s  long  years  of  childr 
bearing  and  hard  work  or  bleak  spinster- 
hood.  Latter  part  of  the  book  deals  with 
the  third  generation’s  changed  life  and  at¬ 
titude.  Times,  customs  change,  but  work, 
love,  faith,  and  sacrifice  are  eternal.  Mac¬ 
millan,  New  York.  $2.50. 

Jerusalem  Selma  Lagerlof 

The  people  of  Dalecarlia  are  a  rather 
serious  and  solid  community,  given  to  the 
slow  and  conservative  habits  of  thought. 
Story  is  founded  upon  the  historic  event 
of  a  religious  pilgrimage  from  Dalecarlia, 
a  Swedish  province,  in  the  last  century, 
and  portrays  the  religious  Revival  which 
leads  many  families  to  sell  their  an¬ 
cestral  homesteads  and  emigrate  in  a 
body  to  the  Holy  Land.  Beginning  with 
the  history  of  a  wealthy  and  powerful 
farmer  family,  the  romance  develops  to 
include  the  whole  parish  life  with  its  var¬ 
ied  farmer  types,  its  pastor,  schoolmaster, 
shopkeeper,  and  innkeeper.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  $2.00. 

Clansmen  Ethel  Boileau 

This  story  of  the  Stewarts  of  Ardbreck 
covers  a  lot  of  territory  and  is  filled  with 
the  swing  of  the  kilts,  skirl  of  the  bag¬ 
pipes,  peat  smoke  and  heather,  grouse 
shooting  and  deer  stalking.  Story  begins 
with  the  escape  of  an  Alan  Stewart  of 
Ardbreck  from  the  field  of  Culloden  and 
ends  with  another  Alan  Stewart,  the  last 
of  his  line,  trying  to  rescue  his  estate  and 
the  people  who  belong  to  him  from  the 
disasters  wrought  by  a  long  series  of  mis¬ 
takes.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
$2.50. 


Good  Movies  to  See 


Poppy 

W.  C.  Fields  as  Professor  Eustace  Mc- 
Gargle,  a  lovable  old  reprobate,  who,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  ward  (Rochelle  Hud¬ 
son)  wanders  into  village  tent  show, 
palms  off  his  ward  as  heiress  to  town’s 
biggest  fortune.  By  the  time  it  has  been 
established  that  she  really  is  an  heiress, 
Fields  has  had  time  to  celebrate  several 
of  his  most  exciting  routines. 

The  Ghost  Goes  West 

Well-directed  and  acted  film  which  is 
nothing  if  not  original.  Good-humored  fun, 
satirizing  wealth,  publicity,  and  gunplay. 
Bewitching  story  of  a  Scotch  ghost 
brought  upon  shipboard  from  ruined 
castle  and  forced  to  visit  America.  Charm¬ 
ingly  enacted  by  Robert  Donat.  Superb 
photography  and  music. 


PBicBBano*' 

rofj^ 


“Milk  and  CreamCoohng 


G-E  Monitor  Top  and 
Flatop  Refrig erators 
with  Thrift  Unit 


G-E  Automatic  Electric  Ranges 


G-E  MUk  Cooling  Equipment 


HAMBURG  ELECTRIC  SHOP. 
Hamburg,  New  York. 

ANDREWS  HARDWARE  COMPANY 
Salamanca,  New  York. 

GOWANDA  HARDWARE  CO., 
Gowanda,  New  York. 

TURNER  RADIO  SHOP, 

212  Liberty  St.,  Warren,  Pa. 

FRANK  W.  WOLF,  INC., 

Buffalo,  New  York. 

AVON  ELECTRIC  CORP., 

Avon.  New  York. 

MORRIS  HARDWARE  CORP., 

38  Main  Street.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

MEROW  BROTHERS, 

Little  Valley,  New  York. 

FLOYD  F.  SMITH, 

Lyndonville,  New  York. 


-JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS! 

•  Here’s  the  first  and  only 
book  of  its  kind  ever  printed 
on  modern  electric  refrigera¬ 
tion  for  farms.  You  will  find  it 
an  extremely  valuable  guide— 
whether  you  own  or  operate 
a  truck  farm,  fruit  farm,  dairy 
farm,  poultry  farm,  or  butcher 
your  own  meat  for  sale  or 
home  use.  It  is  profusely  illus¬ 
trated,  interesting,  instructive 
—includes  many  money-saving 
tips.  We  have  had  thousands 
of  advance  requests  for  this 
new  book.  Make  sure  of  get¬ 
ting  your  copy  by  sending  the 
coupon  today!  We  will  in¬ 
clude  descriptive  literature  on 
the  new  Calrod  equipped  G-E 
automatic  electric  ranges  that 
make  electric  cooking  much 
faster  and  cheaper.  No  cost 
or  obligation. 


t... 


— - - 


Everything  you  want  to  know  about 

ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATION 
and  ELECTRIC  COOKING 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Storage 


Meat  •  Poultry  •  Egg  Storage 


Household  Refrigeration 


SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOK  TODAY 
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Electricity, 


the  Cheapest  Farmhand 
youVe  ever  hired  ! 


Now’s  the  time  to  put  electricity 
to  work  for  you.  It’s  your  cheap¬ 
est  farm  helper  —  and,  what’s 
more,  it’s  the  best. 


Here  are  some  of  the  jobs  elec¬ 
tricity  will  do  at  a  surprisingly 
small  cost.  It  will  give  you  better 
light  for  better  sight  and  safety. 
It  cooks  your  meals  and  keeps 
your  food  fresh  at  all  times.  An 
electric  pump  and  water  heater 
will  give  you  hot  and  cold  run¬ 
ning  water  24  hours  a  day.  An 
electric  incubator  and  brooder 
will  give  you  bigger  and  better 
broods  of  chickens. 


The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the 
jobs  electricity  will  perform  on 
the  modern  farms.  Get  complete 
details  today.  Also  ask  about  our  low  rates  and  liberal  line  ex¬ 
tension  plan. 


New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas  Corporation 
Empire  Gas  &  Electric  Company 
Elmira  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Corporation 
New  York  Central  Electric  Corporation 


CAROLINA  CREST 
HOTEL 

On  Beautiful 
NORTH  CAROLINA  AVENUE 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

Serving  a  Tray  Breakfast  to  your 
room  at  any  time  up  to  11  o’clock 
without  any  charge  for  breakfast 
or  service. 

Every  Room  Has  Private  Bath 
As  Low  As  As  Low  As 

$3.00  $5.00 

SINGLE  DOUBLE 

Fairbairn,  Inc. 

7  Miles  of  Boardwalk. 


A  Beachfront 
Hotel  Just  Off 
Beachfront 


75  Registered  Holsteins 

PUBLIC  AUCTION  — 73rd  SALE 
Pavilion,  Earlville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  31,  at  10:00  A.  M. 

Accredited  —  Blood  T ested  —  Mastitis 
Examination 

55  fresh  and  heavy  springers, 

Ist  class  heifers  and  young  cows.  Many  with  produc¬ 
tion  records.  Several  show  animals  for  the  fall  fair. 

10  bulls  from  good  record  dams, 
ready  for  service. 

A  nice  offering  of  young  heifer  calves. 

BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE  AT  THESE  NOTED  SALES. 
An  experienced  truckman  available,  reasonable  to 
go  anywhere. 

Write  for  catalog  and  full  details.  Plan  to  buy  now. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  ^fe^xTo^o, ^leTCk 


WOOL  WANTED,  WOOL- 

tion  Buaranteeci.  Write  for  iTlees. 

B.  CONOVER,  LEBANON,  NEW  JERSEY. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Hay  ?  Only  half  a  crop! 
Feed?  Bound  to  be  high! 
Milk  ?  Price  must  go  up! 
Silo  ?  Your  life  saver! 


Write  today  for  information. 


HARDER 

Summer 

Special 


SILO 


Limited  number  offered  for  limited  time 
only  at  new  summer  “low”.  Time  Pay¬ 
ment  plan  if  desired.  Act  at  once  and 
you  will  not  be  disappointed. 


HARDER  SILO  COMPANY 
10  So.  Grand  St.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Join  the 

FARM  BUREAUS’ 

TOUR 
of  Tours 
to  ALASKA! 

• 

19  Grand  Days 

of  sight-seeing  in  western 
America  and  sailing  the  calm 
waters  of  the  famous  Inside 
Passage.  A  tour  you  will 
remember  always. 


AS  LOW  AS  $310.50  ALL  EXPENSES 
FROM  NEW  YORK 


For  further  information  and  reser¬ 
vations,  address 

H.  M.  FLETCHER 
Dept.  AA 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 
S60  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


GUARANTEED: 

Ten  $1.75.  Pay  when 

Carlton  Tobacco  Company 


Chewing.  Smoking  or  Cigarette 
Tobacco,  Five  pounds  $1.00, 
received.  Pipe  and  box  cigars  Frea 
PA  JUCAm. 
KENTUCKY. 


New  York  Farm  News 


More  Approved  Soil  Practices 

Several  new  approved  practices  for 
New  York,  under  Soil  Conservation 
Program,  have  just  been  signed  by 
Secretary  Wallace. 

1  —  Time  for  applying  lime  or  super¬ 
phosphate  on  new  seedings,  if  nurse 
crop  is  cut,  has  been  extended  from 
September  1  to  October  1. 

2  —  For  applying  400  lbs,  16% 
superphosphate  on  new  seeding,  if 
wheat  or  rye  as  nurse  crop  —  $3.00  per 
acre. 

3  —  Applying  to  ground  seeded  to 
wheat  or  rye  in  anticipation  of  seeding 
clover  or  alfalfa  next  spring;  1  ton 
limestone  —  $2.50;  2  tons  limestone  — 
$5.00;  400  lbs.  superphosphate  —  $1.50. 

4  —  Applying  before  December  1, 
nitrate  of  soda  where  broadcast  on 
orchards  or  farm  yards  in  sod,  200  lbs. 
—  $1.00  per  acre. 

5  —  Betw'een  July  1  and  December  7, 
fencing  cattle  from  woodlots  providing 
unsatisfactory  to  use  for  orchards  — 
2  strands  barbed  wire  and  one  post  per 
rod  —  15c  per  rod;  3  strands  barbed 
wire  or  24  inches  woven  wire  and  1 
strand  barbed  wire  —  20c  per  rod. 

6  —  For  applying  under  November  1, 
legumes  after  nurse  crop  is  taken  off, 
when  seeded  before  March  1  to  August 
15  —  $1.50  per  acre.  Can  also  apply 
1,000  lbs.  limestone  and  do  all  plowing 
and  grading  —  $2.75  more. 


August  B’g  Month  for  Potato 
•  Growers 

On  August  6,  growers  stage  their 
annual  potato  field  day,  which  this 
year  will  be  held  on  the  farm  of  David 
W.  Mote,  between  Heritage  apd  Gaines¬ 
ville  in  Wyoming  county.  More  than 
10,000  growers  are  expected.  Last  year 
at  Camillus  the  attendance  reached 
about  7,000. 

On  August  12,  northern  New  York 
stages  a  potato  rally  on  the  farm  of  E. 
G.  S.  Gagnier  and  sons  of  Cherubusco, 
northeastern  Clinton  county.  Mr.  Gag¬ 
nier  is  the  largest  potato  grower  in 
northern  New  York.  This  is  the  first 
potato  rally  ever  staged  in  northern 
New  York. 


Electric  Power  Lines  Go  Up 

New  lines  are  being  traced  on  the 
map  of  rural  Tompkins  County.  A 
half  mile  a  day,  crews  are  advancing 
along  the  side  roads  to  bring  electri¬ 
city  to  farms. 

This  was  picture  seen  the  other  day 
when  Rural  Electrification  Committee 
of  the  Tompkins  County  Development 
Association  took  a  party  afield  to  see 
what  actually  was  being  done.  Before 
there  was  a  government  program  for 
rural  electrification,  committee  was 
making  plans  in  the  county,  with  re¬ 
sult  that  perhaps  county  now  boasts 
greater  accomplishments  than  any 
similar  typically  rural  area. 

Into  a  farm  home,  some  22  commit¬ 
teemen  and  visitors  peered.  They  came 
outside  and  gathered  in  small  groups 
to  comment  upon  the  scenes  they  had 
witnessed.  “The  ideal  kitchen,”  said 
Prof.  H.  W.  Riley  of  the  Rural  En¬ 
gineering  Department  at  Cornell.  It 
was  a  kitchen  to  make  any  woman 
envious — electric  range,  electric  refrig¬ 
erator,  electric  washing  machine  in  the 
comer  adjoining  a  sink  to  which  elec¬ 
tricity  brought  running  hot  and  cold 
water.  All  in  gleaming  white  enamel, 
too. 

It  was  in  living  and  dining  rooms 
that  the  menfolks  got  their  biggest 
thrill.  The  family  was  not  content  with 
just  electric  lights,  hut  with  these  con¬ 
veniences  at  hand,  had  modernized 
these  rooms  to  make  them  more  livable. 

The  tourists  had  been  promised  such 
sights.  Hugh  Williams,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Tompkins  Qounty  Devel¬ 
opment  Association,  told  the  gathering 
assembled  in  the  Ithaca  Court  House  in 
advance  of  the  trip  “We  think  we  have 
something  to  interest  all  of  you  and 
perhaps  surprise  some  of  you.” 

He  gave  full  credit  to  the  electrifi¬ 
cation  committee,  under  chairmanship 


State  Horseshoe  Championship 

Many  county  farm  bureaus  in  New 
York  State  are  already  making 
plans  for  the  county  elimination  con¬ 
test,’  the  winner  of  which  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  county  at  the  Farm  Bureau- 
Am&rioan  Agriculturist  Horseshoe 
Tournament  at  the  State  Fair,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  September  8  and  9. 

This  year  the  meet  ■will  be  sanction¬ 
ed  by  the  New  York  State  Horseshoe 
Pitchers  Association  and  county  win¬ 
ners  who  compete  at  Syracuse  will  be 
asked  to  become  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  cost  of  which  will  be  50  cents 
a  person.  Only  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  are  eligible  to  compete  in  a  sanc¬ 
tioned  contest. 

Although  members  of  the  Horseshoe 
Pitchers  Association  are  supposed  not 
to  compete  in  unsanctioned  tourna¬ 
ments,  this  regulation  does  not  apply 
to  county  contests  held  to  select  a  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  Syracuse  contest. 
These  county  contests  will  not  be  speci¬ 
fically  sanctioned  by  the  New  York 
State  Horseshoe  Pitchers  Association 
but  both  members  and  non-members  in 
the  Association  are  eligible  to  compete. 

In  a  sanctioned  tournament  such  as 
the  State  Fair  tournament  -will  be,  of¬ 
ficial  horseshoes  must  be  used.  The 
New  York  State  Horseshoe  Pitchers 
Association  is  furnishing  a  list  of 
manufacturers  of  official  shoes  to  each 
county  farm  bureau  agent.  Inasmuch 
as  contestants  like  to  use  their  own 
shoes,  we  suggest  that  you  start  off 
the  season  by  being  certain  that  your 
shoes  are  official  so  that  you  won’t  have 
to  change  in  the  middle  of  the  season. 
Ask  your  county  farm  bureau  for  the 
list. 


of  E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  of  American 
Agriculturist,  and  to  Donald  Price, 
manager  of  the  New  York  State  Gas 
and  Electric  Company.  “What  has  been 
done  is  due  largely  to  co-operation,”  he 
said.  “Our  committee  has  held  num¬ 
erous  meetings  throughout  the  county 
to  obtain  co-operation  of  farmers  and 
then  has  taken  its  ideas  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  has  shown  a  very  co-op¬ 
erative  attitude.” 

Both  committee  and  company  have 
sought  to  reduce  cost  to  customers. 
Previously,  company  demanded  a-min- 
imum  revenue  of  $24  per  mile.  Now 
it  seeks  an  average  of  four  customers 
at  $3  minimum  monthly  charge,  per 
mile.  Areas  are  averaged,  so  that  less 
populated  stretches  are  not  penalized. 

Naturally,  there  are  obstacles.  Cost 
of  wiring  is  a  big  obstacle  for  many 
farmers.  An  average  runs  about  3225 
per  farm.  Understandably,  some  farm¬ 
ers  do  not  ■wish  to  add  new  debts,  but 
practical  helps  as  well  as  conveniences 
which  electricity  brings  make  it  worth 
while  in  the  opinion  of  many  appli¬ 
cants  for  service. 

In  meantime  these  Tompkins  Coun¬ 
ty  rural  homes  have  found  their  loads 
lightened  and  their  days  lengthened. 
This  is  not  merely  a  figure  of  speech 
because  in  one  case  the  company  speed¬ 
ed  its  line  to  a  home  where  doctor  had 
ordered  quartz-1  amp  treatment^  at 
home  or  in  a  hospital. — Sheff. 


Hard  Boiled  Relief 

s  indicating  trend  of  times,  the 
'or  of  Dunkirk,  Chautauqua  Coun- 
N.  Y.,  has  adopted  hard-boiled  at- 
3e  toward  relief.  In  face  of  objec- 
s  that  there  are  not  enough  jobs  m 
vicinity  to  take  care  of  jobless, 
'or  says  that  many  on  relief  could 
some  work  if  they  hunt  bar 
igh.  If  state  relief  help  is  neces- 
Mayor  favors  local  control, 

,  present  cost  under  local  contro 
5,600  a  month;  under  state 

it  was  $10,000  to  $20,000 


\NT ;  No  one  favors  letting  folks 
e  but  the  majority  will  applaiw  ^ 
ts  to  pressure  loafers  into  Pe  y 
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T/ie  Market  Barometer 


DAIRY 

Dairymen’s  League  June  Prices — In 

the  201-210  mile  zone,  $1.40  for  3.5%  Grade 
B  milk.  This  is  one  cent  above  the  May 
price  and  eight  cents  above  June  1935 
price.  Producers  delivering  to  volume 
plants  will  receive  premiums  ranging 
from  six  to  twelve  cents  per  hundred. 

Sheffield  June  Price —  The  net  cash 
price  to  be  paid  members  of  the  Sheffield 
Producers  Cooperative  Association  for 
milk  delivered  during  June  is  $1.58%  per 
hundred  in  201-210  mile  zone,  for  Grade  B 
milk  testing  3.5%,  with  usual  butterfat, 
g^ade  and  freight  differentials.  This  price 
is  three  and  one-half  cents  above  May 
and  thirteen  and  one  half  cents  above 
June  a  year  ago. 

Milk.  While  milk  production  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed  is  dropping  off,  it  has 
been  above  last  year’s  figures.  Consump¬ 
tion  is  on  upgrade  and  hot  weather 
second  week  of  July  gave  it  big  boost. 
Dairymen’s  League  is  offering  premium  to 
members  who  increase  November  produc¬ 
tion. 

Prices.  On  July  1,  New  Jersey  Control 
Board  raised  Class  2  milk  10  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred.  New  York  Control  Board  has  been 
requested  to  raise  Class  2.  Must  hold 
hearing  first.  Decision  may  be  reached  by 
time  you  read  this. 

Feed.  Drought  cuts  spring  wheat  crop 
estimate  to  below  150  million  bushels.  Re¬ 
sult — prices  of  all  grains  jumped  and  un¬ 
less  rain  comes  soon,  dairymen  must  pay 
more  for  feed.  Already  prices  are  up,  in 
some  cases  several  dollars  a  ton. 

EGGS 

While  still  below  year  ago,  egg  prices 
are  strong  and  outlook  for  fall  and  winter 
continues  reasonably  encouraging.  Re¬ 
ceipts  are  declining  as  usual  at  this  sea¬ 
son.  Storage  holdings  in  35  cities  con¬ 
tinue  lower  than  last  year. 

Keep  the  hens  as  cool  as  possible;  stim¬ 
ulate  feed  consumption ;  cull  the  loafers ; 
keep  eggs  cool  until  marketed. 

Leghorn  broilers  have  been  selling 
around  20  cents  since  May  1,  and  are 
several  cents  higher  than  last  year  at 
this  time. 

New  York  Egg  Auctions 

PouBhk<''">sie  Albany  Long  i-sian  i 


July  7 

July  7 

July  : 

N.  Y. 

Fey.  Lge _ 

28-31 

27-301/2 

32 1/2-36 

K.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Lge _ 

27-29 

26-291/2 

30 

-31 

N.  Y. 

Fey.  Med _ 

26-29 

25-28 

29 

-33 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Med _ 

25-27 

24-27 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A.  Pullets.. 

24 

-26 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A.  Peewee.. 

20 

-23 

Brown 

Fey.  Lge _ 

28-31 

27-30'/2 

32 

-35 

Brown 

Gr.  A  Lge _ 

27-29 

Brown 

Fey.  Med _ 

25-27 

27 

-31 

Brown 

Gr.  A  Med _ 

24-26 

FRUITS 

Apples.  July  New  York  Horticultural 
Society  report  says  that  expected  39  per 
cent  normal  crop  for  all  varieties  in  New 
York  is  record  low,  except  for  1921.  Bald¬ 
win  crop  is  especially  light.  Best  crops 
are  in  narrow  strip  along  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Ontario  and  in  lower  Hudson  Valley. 

Pears.  New  York  crop  is  47  per  cent  of 
normal,  better  than  last  year.  In  Western 
New  York,  Kieffer  and  Seckel  promise 
better  crops  than  Bartlett.  In  Hudson 
Valley  prospect  is  more  uniform  for  all 
varieties. 

Peaches.  Bearing  trees  in  New  York 
have  decreased  in  recent  years.  Fair  crop 
is  expected,  especially  in  Hudson  Valley. 

Small  Fruits.  Plums  promise  33  per 
cent  of  normal  crop ;  last  year,  60  per  cent. 
Prunes,  32  per  cent;  last  year,  60.  Cherry 
crop  is  spotty.  Close  to  Lake  Ontario, 
crop  was  good.  For  state  promise  is  for 
sour  cherry  crop  40  per  cent  of  normal ; 
la.st  year,  71.  Sweet  cherries,  45  per  cent 
of  normal;  last  year,  66  per  cent.  Black 
Raspberries.  This  year  crop  will  be  70 
per  cent  of  normal.  Red — 83;  purple,  77. 

POTATOES 

As  potato  deal  moves  northward  and 
peak  in  Virginia  is  reached,  there  has 
been  a  lowering  of  prices  that  has  driven 
speculators  from  market  and  placed  deal 
on  a  more  stable  basis  than  it  has  been 
for  nearly  a  month.  High  prices  of  $6  to 
$7.50  a  barrel  that  prevailed  in  Carolinas 
in  mid-June  had  shrunk  to  $3.50  by  second 
week  in  July,  with  greater  confidence  and 
a  continued  strong  demand. — Amos  Kirby. 

VEGETABLES 

Intermediate  Onion  Crop,  according 
to  federal  reports,  has  been  gaining  in 
acreage  and  volume  for  some  years  past. 
Average  acreage  for  1928-32  was  8,300;  last 
year  it  had  risen  to  17,000  acres  and  for 
1936  stands  at  nearly  21,000  acres.  Pro¬ 
duction  has  increased  in  about  same  pro¬ 
portion  except  that  yields  this  year  are 
off  about  20%.  These  onions,  grown  princi¬ 
pally  in  North  Texas,  Jersey  and  Califor¬ 
nia,  affect  demand  for  our  early  mature 
onions  grown  from  sets. 

Acreage  of  late  onions  has  held  about 
steady  in  western  and  central  districts 
but  has  gained  pretty  steadily  in  New 
York  and  Massachusetts.  This  means  a 
larger  share  of  crop  grown  close  to  great 
eastern  markets,  a  large  part  from  sets. 

In  central  area,  Michigan  now  grows 
nearly  twice  its  1928-32  average  while 
Ohio  and  Indiana  have  declined  in  about 
same  proportion.  Late  crop  estimates  are 
not  issued  until  Aug.  10. 


PRICE  LEVEL 

For  month  ending  June  15,  level  of  farm 
produce  prices  went  up  four  points  from 
previous  month.  Farm  products  now  bring 
107  per  cent  of  prewar — a  year  ago,  104. 
Biggest  increases  over  previous  month 
were  on  potatoes,  hogs,  apples,  oranges 
and  grapefruit,  but  also  some  on  wool, 
cotton,  eggs,  butterfat  and  corn. 

Purchasing  power  of  farm  products  is 
still  below  prewar  as  supplies  bought 
cost  121  per  cent  of  prewar  on  June  15. 
A  given  amount  of  farm  produce  would 
buy  88  per  cent  as  much  supplies  as  on 
June  15  before  the  war.^ 


Muskmelons,  early  and  second  early, 
have  been  declining  in  acreage  and  pro¬ 
duction.  Intermediate  season  harvestings 
have  gained  materially,  more  of  them 
grown  near  cities.  Late  muskmelon  acre¬ 
age  is  about  steady,  but  higher  in  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Jersey  and  lower  in  Colorado. 
Watermelon  acreage  has  been  gradually 
declining.  All  this  indicates  good  oppor¬ 
tunities  more  fully  taken  advantage  of 
near  our  big  markets.  Eastern  growers 
need  to  watch  uniformity  of  quality  in 
both  melons  and  pack  to  make  the  most 
of  their  natural  lead.  People  want  depen¬ 
dable  melons.  — Paul  Work. 


Posture  conditions  as  estimated  hy  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
good  basis  for  guessing  volume  of  milk  and  dairy  products.  See  page  12  for 

report  of  drought  in  West. 


CREAM  PRICES  ARE  HIGHER! 

We  are  paying  SIX  to  SEVEN  cents  per  pound  butter¬ 
fat  above  last  Summer  and  far  above  any  other  recent 
year. 

Raise  your  heifer  calves  on  skimmilk  —  Dairy  cows 
bring  good  prices.  Feed  skim  to  pigs  and  chickens  for 
further  income. 


ShipYour  Cream  Direct  to  Fairmont 

for  steady  cash  income.  Diversified  farm¬ 
ing  is  profitable  and  safe.  Write  us  for 
shipping  tags  and  any  further  information 
desired. 

THE  FAIRMONT  CREAMERY  CO. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  Est.  1884 


“LAST  CALL!” 

to  come  with  us  on  this 


Wonderful  Trip 


July  28 — August  2 


Shooting  the  Rapids  —  one  of  life’s  greatest  thrills 

The  time  is  getting  short  now.  July  28th  will  soon  be  here. 

But  there  is  still  time  for  you  to  make  arrangements.  A 
postcard  to  us  from  you  or  the  coupon. below  will  bring  you  full 
details  of  the  educational  and  inspiring  Historic  Northeast  Farm 
Tour,  which  American  Agriculturist  and  the  New  York  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  have  planned  for  you. 

What  We  See 

Highlights  of  the  trip  are:  A  300-mile  ride  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  taking  us  through  the  Thousand  Islands  and  the  Rapids ; 
a  visit  to  Montreal,  a  full  day  of  sight-seeing  in  quaint  old 
Quebec,  that  famous  city  which  the  British  wrested  from  the 
hands  of  the  French  so  long  ago;  a  trip  to  St.  Anne  De  Beaupre, 
where  the  strangest  of  miracles  are  said  to  occur;  a  wonderful 
day  of  sightseeing  and  study  in  the  great  potato  land  of  the 
Northeast — Aroostook  County,  Maine;  and,  finally,  an  all-day 
sightseeing  tour  of  Boston,  Lexington,  Bunker  Hill,  and  Concord. 

What  It  Costs 

You  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  trip.  We  have  kept  the  cost  very 
,  low  — just  $72.75  from  the  central  point  of  Utica  (your  cost  may 
be  a  little  more  or  a  little  less,  depending  on  where  you  live). 
This  includes  all  expenses  for  the  grandest  vacation  that  you 
can  imagine.  Write  us  today.  Don’t  delay,  for  time  is  precious. 


I  Want  More  Information 

Without  obligation-  to  me,  will  you  please  send  illustrated 
folder  explaining  in ,  detail  the  Historic  Northeast  Farm  Tour, 
July  28-August  2. 

Name  . — . . 

Postoffice  . . . . . . . 

County . - .  State . . . 

Fill  out  coupon  at  once,  as  the  time  is  short,  and  send  it  to 
E.  R.  Eastman,  American  Agriculturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


(434)  16 
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S.  C.  REDS,  BARRED  ROCKS  &  W.  ROCKS  _  7.00  35.00  70.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

MIXED  CHICKS  _  6.00  30.00  60.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  Write  for  Special  Cash  prices. 

MAPLE  LAWIM  POULTRY  EARM 

R.  T.  EHREN2ELLER.  Box  A.  McALiSTERVI LLE.  Pa. 

- r> - 


LIVE-PAV 
CH  ICKS 


Hatched  entirely  in  Electric  Incubators.  Write 
for  New  1936  Offer  shown  on  Latest  Free  Catalog. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  _ 

Barred  or  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  _ 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _ 

Heavy  Mixed  _ 


ijp^All  lUvedoi's  I 

Hood -Test -1 

100 

500 

1000 

■  ed  for  B.W.D. 

l)v  sLainefl 

_$6.50 

$32.50 

$65.00 , 

m  antigen  method.  10(1% 

.  7.00 

35.00 

70.00 < 

^  delivery.  Cash 

or  C.O.D 

8.00 

40.00 

80.00 

■  Order  direct 

from  tills 

6.00 

30.00 

60.00 

ad  11  you  so  desire.  | 

C,  P.  LEISTER  —  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  ELOOD  -  TESTED  CHICKS 


(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD).  Electric  hatched. 

.Tune  1-8-15-22-29.  Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  Per —  50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)-_$4.00  $7.50  $36.00  $70.00 

BARRED  PLYMOUNTH  ROCKS,  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS _  4.25  8.00  38.00  75.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES _ _ 4.50  8.50  41.00  80.00 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  _  5.00  9.50  46.00  90.00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  A,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


"  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Bar.  Hocks.  H.  I.  Beds  _  7.00  35.00  70. 

New  Hampshires,  Beds  _  8.00  40.00  80. 


H.  Mix  $6.50.  Hatches  every  MON.  &THUHS.  AllBreeders 
on  free  range.  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  method,  care¬ 
fully  culled  under  my  personal  supervision.  Elec.  Hatch¬ 
ed.  100%  live  arrival  PP.  Order  novv'.  Catalog  FHEE. 

THE  McALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


,,  HILLSIDE  CHICKS  "c'.'o  T'’ 

AH  Free  Range  Stock.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
Tested.  100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Write  for 
circular  giving  full  details  of  our  flocks 
and  how  to  raise  Chicks. 

LARGE  TYPE  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  _ $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Barred  Rocks  _  7.00  35.00  70. 

Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds  _  7.00  35.00  70. 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _  8.00  40.00  80. 

Mix  $6. — 100.  $1  per  100  books  order  in  advance. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


r*— BROILER  CHICKS- 

I  BOOKING  NOW  FOR  FALL  DELIVERY 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
Wyandottes,  large  type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Red- Rock 
Cross  bred,  N.  H.  Reds. 

90%  Livability  at  four  weeks  guaranteed  on  all 
chlx.  Write  for  catalog.  Breeders  Blood  Tested 
for  B.W.D. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

■■■■■■■■  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa.i^HHMMH 


CHICK  PRICES  REDUCED 

For  Early  Summer  &.  Harvest  Hatched  Chicks 
BREED  25  50  100  506  1000 

White  Leghorns  _ $2.00  $3.75  $6.90  $34.00  $67.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks _ 1 

Partridge  Rocks _ >  2.00  4.00  7.50  36.00  70.00 

S.  C.  Reds&  Wh.  Wyan.  ) 

N.  H.  Reds _ 1 

Col.  Wyandottes.  [  $2.25  $4.50  $8.50  $40.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  ) 

Assorted  Heavy  _ 1.75  3.25  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Asst.  Heavy  &  Light _  1.60  3.15  6.30  31.50  63.00 

All  B.W.D.  tested  flocks.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guar. 
LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Box  73,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


SHIRK'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  _ $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

S.  C.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds  7.00  35.00  70. 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Beds _  8.00  40.00  80. 

Assorted  $6.50.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.W.D.  Write 
for  Free  cir.  giving  full  details  of  our  breeders.  100%  live 
del.  P.P.  CashorC.O.D.  SH  I  RK'S  POU  LTRY  FARM  & 
HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


BIG  CHERRY  HILL 

Blood  Tested  Chicks.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100 

S.  C.  White  or  Brown  Leghorns  _ $6.50 

New  Hampshires  or  Barred  Bocks  _  7.00 

Live  delivery.  Prepaid.  Circular  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


OS  QUALITY  PULLETS— 6  wks.  to  20  wks., 
ready  for  shipment.  Hanson  Pedigree  and  R.O.P. 
Mated  White  Leghorns,  Browns,  Anconas.  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks.  Also  yearling  hens.  Bloodtested. 
C.O.D.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


20th  Century  Chicks 

AT-  NEW  LOW  SUMMER  PRICES! 

Wh.  Leg. :  Bar.  Bocks ;  B.  I.  Beds  and  9  other  Profit¬ 
able  Breeds.  Ducks  and  Day-old  Sexed  Chicks.  Write 
for  FBEE  Catalog  and  Low  Summer  Prices  TODATI 
20th  Century  Hatchery,  Box  R,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


HOLLYWOOD  FOUR  WEEK  PULLETS. 

Big,  Heavy  Laying  Leghorns.  Selected  Breed¬ 
ers.  Grade  A  Mating  $30- 1 00.  Grade  AA  $35- 
100.  Shipped  by  Express  in  Special  shipping 
boxes.  10%  cash,  Bal.  C.O.D. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
It  la  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST- 


lACDD 

IVCIlK  CHICKS 


UVE-THRIYE-GROW 

Barred  Rochs^  White  Rocks, 

Red  Rock  Cross,  Alway^s  available.  Hatcbes 
every  week.  All  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders*  Special  prices  to  large  broiler 
raisers*  29  years  of  batching  experience 
and  fair  dealings  insure  satisfaction* 
‘Write  for  prices,  advance  order  discount* 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

21  Railroad  Avenue  Frenehtown,  N.  J. 


rBABCOCK'S  CHICKS 

*  W.  Leghorns- R.l.  Reds-N.H.  Reds-Barred  Cross 

I  FALL  HATCHED  CHICKS  100%  Pullomm  dean- 

*  Beglnnmg  August  13lh 

^  teed. Fall  hatched  birds  have  less  disease,  lay 
^  50-60%  in  summer  and  fall,  large  eggs  when 

.  eggs  are  high.  Broilers  bring  more.  Write  for 

*  circular,  “Raising  Fall  Chicks  for  Profit.” 

*  ★  Babcock's  Hatchery  539aW. state  St.  Ithaca  N.Y. 


C  H  RISTI ES  'DVeuOfampshires 

Abgvfi?SPIZZERINKTUM 


Summer  Weather  Can’t  Stop  Them 
We  shall  continue  hatching  throughout 
July  and  August,  our  SPIZZEBINK- 
TUM  Chicks  have  the  vitality  necessary 
to  overcome  the  handicap  of  hot  weath¬ 
er.  And  prices  are  at  rock-bottom  for 
the  year.  Start  a  brood  this  month. 

Straight  New  Hampshires,  also  Chris- 
Cross  Hybrids  for  BABBED  Broilers.Write  for  prices. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  BOX  bo,  MNLiSlON,  N.  H. 


MAP£5 

Make  Money  with  Summer  and  Fall  Chicks! 
RED  ROCK  CROSSBRED  CHICKS,  either  .sex,  for  lay¬ 
ers,  broilers  or  roasters.  WHITECROSS  chicks  ideal 
for  white  feathered  dressed  broiler  trade.  Vigorous,  grow 
and  feather  rapidly.  Bock-Bed  Crossbreds  and  liCghorn 
Chicks  also  available. 

We  hatch  ONLY  ON  ORDER  for  summer  and  fall. 
Only  our  otvn  bloodtested  breeders  usi'd.  Quality  unu.su- 
al.  Place  order  NOW,  or  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

WILLOW  S.  MAPES,  Box  A,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


New  England’s  Large  Egg  Strain  English  Leghorns 
Late  Hatched  Chick  PRICES  MUCH  LOWER  — 


Easier  to  rai.se  —  Le.ss  Expense  —  Less  I>os.ses.  Mature 
Early  for  holiday  meat  or  winter  eggs.  Pearson’s  Chicks 
noted  for  hardy  vigor,  all  from  26-30  oz.  eggs  —  backet! 
by  11  generations  2  to  6  yr.  old  breeders  of  high 
liiability.  Write  today  for  low  prices. 


PEARSON’S  NES-to-U,  Box  A,  KEENE,  N.  H. 


Dill  I  PTC  White  I^eghorns  11-12  week.s  old. 
■  w  Large  type,  well  grown  birds.  Pedi¬ 

greed  matings.  July,  Aug.  deliveries,  healthy  piime 
pullet.s.  Select  your  pullets  now.  Priced  reasonable. 

Pine  Tree  Hatchery  &  Farm,  Box  AG,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  D^’." 

Large  English  Type  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  _ $6.50 

Barred  Bocks  &  B.  I.  Beds _  7.00 

New  Hampshires  , _  7.50 

H.  Mix  _  64)0 

Prompt  delivery.  Write  for  catalog. 
PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa. 


■  NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

The  Signs  of  the  Times 


IT  has  been  quite  a  surprise  to  me  in 
the  four  years  I  have  now  lived  near 
a  large  city  to  find  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  thinking  and  talking  co¬ 
operation.  A  friend  of  mine  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  consumer’s  cooperative  club 
here  in  New  York  and  he  has  told  me 
of  the  large  membership  of  his  and 

other  clubs  of  the 
same  kind.  I  have 
been  invited  to 
talk  to  three  dif¬ 
ferent  young  peo¬ 
ple’s  groups  on  co¬ 
operative  market¬ 
ing.  My  wife  went 
to  the  graduation 
exercises  of  our 
local  school  and 
she  tells  me  that 
the  children  pre¬ 
sented  a  play  with 
a  cooperative 
theme.  Then,  I  see 
by  the  papers  that 
President  R  o  o  s  e- 
velt  has  chosen 
three  men  to  go  to 
Sweden  to  study 
the  cooperative  movement  there. 

Like  most  of  you  I  have  sort  of  had 
the  idea  right  along  that  farmers  were 
about  the  only  ones  who  had  made  any 

real  progress  in  working  together. 

But  I  fifid  that  it  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  big  changes  of  the  times.  The  idea 
is  taking  root  among  city  folks  and 
should  make  some  real  progress  before 
private  business  takes  it  seriously  and 
begins  to  find  it.  Isn’t  that  the  way  it 
has  been  with  farmers’  cooperatives? 

Similar  Goal 

You  might  say  that  these  consum¬ 
ers’  cooperatives,  like  the  farmers’ 
purchasing  organizations,  are  trying  to 
buy  just  as  cheaply  as  they  can,  while 
the  cooperative  marketing  organiza¬ 
tions  are  trying  to  sell  for  just  as  much 
as  they  can.  However,  since  the  price 
of  any  goods  is  in  the  long  run  set 
by  the  amount  of  them  that  is  needed 
compared  to  the  amount  that  is  pro¬ 
duced,  these  cooperatives  are  really 
doing  something  else.  The  purchasing 
cooperative  is  trying  to  buy  for  as  near 
the  price  which  the  producer  himself 
gets  as  is  possible  and  the  selling  co¬ 
operative  is  trying  to  get  a  price  re¬ 
turn  for  the  producer  that  is  as  near 
as  possible  what  the  consumer  pays,  k 
Or,  to  put  it  much  simpler,  both  are 
trying  to  cut  the  costs  of  handling  and 
distribution. 

Egg  Marketing 

Getting  down  to  my  own  field,  which 
is  egg  marketing,  we  have  arrived  at 
the  point  where  cooperatives  are  large 
enough  and  successful  enough  to  be 
noticed  and  to  worry  private  competi¬ 
tors.  In  fact,  I’d  even  go  further  in 
saying  that,  at  least  along  the  two 
seashores  of  the  country,  cooperatives 
have  already  taken  most  of  the  padding 
out  of  marketing  costs. 

I  have  stated  a  good  many  times, 
and  I  repeat,  that  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  private  business  so  long  as  it  will 
share  its  breaks  with  the  producers 
who  keep  it  going.  I  have  never  seen, 
however,  why  some  article  should  net 
the  farmer  fifty  cents  and  cost  the 
consumer  a  dollar  and  a  half.  Someone 
along  the  line  is  being  paid  more  than 
he  earns. 

I  know  of  some  very  fine  private 
businesses  which  I  think  are  healthy 
for  the  industry. 

In  the  Northeast 

Here  in  the  Northeast  we  are  now 
marketing  pretty  close  to  50%  of  the 


By  J.  G.  HUTTAR 

eggs,  which  are  sold  for  table  use, 
through  30  or  35  cooperatives.  'This  is 
such  a  big  slice  of  the  business  that 
several  things  have  been  accomplished 
which  are  in  the  producer’s  favor. 
Handling  and  distributing  margins 
have  been  cut  to  what  it  actually  costs 
to  operate.  The  producer  is  getting  a 
larger  slice  of  the  consumer’s  dollar 
than  he  ever  did  before.  The  leeches 
and  parasites,  who  lived  off  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  tradespeople  rather  than  do¬ 
ing  anything  worthwhile  for  them, 
have  been  squeezed  out  by  the  stiffness 
of  this  competition. 

And  so,  shouldn’t  we  say,  “We’ve 
done  our  job  and  there  is  no  further 
use  for  cooperative  egg  marketing  or¬ 
ganizations”  ? 

With  all  due  respect  for  the  honesty 
and  good  intentions  of  many  of  the 
private  egg  dealers,  I  think  they  are 
human.  And  I  don’t  think  they  would 
continue  to  keep  handling  costs  down 
if  the  pressure  from  the  farmers’  own 
organizations  were  removed.  I  think 
their  margins  of  profits  would  again 
widen.  This  would  attract  a  new  crop 
of  parasites  into  the  business,  who 
would  change  names  every  once  in  a 
while  and  after  each  change  leave  a 
lot  of  farmers  holding  worthless 
checks. 

The  Friendly  Policeman 

To  do  the  greatest  good  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  eggs  from  now  on,  the  north¬ 
eastern  \  egg  marketing  cooperatives 
must  keep  themselves  at  least  in  as 
strong  a  position  as  they  now  are.  The 
producers  themselves  must  keep  watch 
of  the  business  of  these  cooperatives 
to  see  that  their  managers  don’t  get 
lazy  or  self-satisfied,  to  see  that  costs 
don’t  begin  to  run  up.  Business 
methods  must  be  abreast  of  the  times. 

I  don’t  say  that  cooperatives  should 
monopolize  the  field.  In  fact  I  think 
that  would  be  almost  as  bad  as  having 
no  cooperatives  at  all.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  the  farmers’  own  organi¬ 
zations  must  be  the  friendly  policemen 
of  the  industry,  merely  to  remind  all 
others  by  their  presence  that  no  one 
must  grab  more  than  his  share. 

The  Peak 

I  have  been  watching  the  growth  of 
twenty-eight  cooperative  egg  market¬ 
ing  associations  in  the  Northeast  in  the 
past  six  years.  It  looks  as  if  they  have 
nearly  reached  the  peak  of  their 
growth.  To  do  the  producers  of  eggs 
the  most  good  they  must  be  kept  some¬ 
where  near  their  present  strength.  The 
fight  on  cooperatives  by  private  inter¬ 
ests  hasn’t  ceased.  Owners  of  these 
businesses  will  continue  to  make  at¬ 
tractive  offers  to  farmers  to  induce 
them  to  quit  cooperating.  That  is  the 
future  of  the  northeastern  cooperative 
egg  marketing  movement  as  it  looks 
to  me  today.  It  may  be  that  larger 
growth  is  still  ahead,  but  since  the 
private  businesses  which  are  left  to 
compete  are  the  better  ones,  I  don’t 
think  any  further  growth  will  be  very 
fast. 


Eggs  at  the  State  Fair.  One  princi¬ 
ple  of  good  salesmanship  is  to  make 
your  displays  large.  They  must  also 
be  attractive,  but  attention  is  caught 
and  held  by  sheer  volume. 

Special  efforts  are  being  made  these 
days  to  make  people  egg-conscious.  A 
the  State  Fair  in  September  will  be  one 
of  the  most  complete  egg  shows  ever 
staged.  It  will  be  helpful  in  our  effor  s 
to  increase  the  use  of  eggs,  if  the  show 
can  also  be  the  largest  ever  stage 
Here  is  a  chance,  it  seems  to  me,  for 
poultrymen  to  do  their  bit  by  making 
entries  in  the  show. — L.  E.  W- 


J.  C.  Hattar 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 
Henyard  Gossip  By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


Flashlight  fulling.  Mr.  Baker  want¬ 
ed  his  hens  culled.  They  were  still 
laying  above  50%  but  he  felt  that 
there  must  be  a  few  that  could  be 
taken  out  without  harming  the  egg  re¬ 
cord,  and  yet  to  the  advantage  of  the 
feed  bill.  Furthermore  he  had  a  fine  lot 
of  pullets  coming  along;  he  had  to  get 

the  old  stock  out 
of  the  way,  and 
they  would  bring 
more  now  than 
later. 

I  tried  to  dis¬ 
courage  him.  By 
looking  at  the 
fiock  you  could  tell 
that  you  wouldn’t 
take  out  more  than 
8  or  10,  and  to 
stir  up  the  fiock  by 
catching  and  hand¬ 
ling  all  of  them 
might  easily  cause 
a  drop  in  produc¬ 
tion,  and  thus  do 
more  harm  than 
good. 

“Well,”  asked 
Mr.  Baker,  “Can’t  you  cull  them  after 
dark  with  the  fiashlight?”  That  sound¬ 
ed  like  a  possibility  so  we  tried  it  out. 
From  the  200  hens  we  easily  picked  out 
ten  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  We  picked 
them  entirely  on  the  faded  or  shrunk¬ 
en  appearance  of  their  combs.  We  put 
them  in  a  crate  and  examined  them  in 
the  morning  by  daylight  so  that  we 
could  see  the  color  of  their  legs.  One 
bird  felt  as  though  she  might  be  lay¬ 
ing,  but  her  yellow  legs  showed  that 
if  she  were  laying,  it  was  only  occas¬ 
ionally,  and  not  profitably.  The  others 
had  hard  and  contracted  abdomens 
which  clearly  indicated  that  they  were 
not  laying.  The  other  birds  in  the  fiock 
were  not  disturbed. 

I  have  concluded  that  fiashlight  cull¬ 
ing  v^'ith  a  morning  check-up  is  a  good 
method  where  the  flock  is  laying  well 
and  the  culls  are  few.  Mr.  Baker’s  drop¬ 
ping  boards  are  narrower  than  most, 
just  three  roosts  wide.  That  makes  it 
much  easier  to  get  the  birds  from  the 
back  row. 

« 

Setters.  The  crate  wasn’t  full  and 
Mr.  Baker  wondered  if  we  could  find 
more  culls.  I  suggested  the  two 
“broody”  hens  that  we  could  see  on 
the  nests.  “Do  you  mean  those  two  set¬ 
ters?”  asked  Mr.  Baker.  Probably  his 
name  for  them  is  as  good  as  mine,  but 
I  have  to  sound  like  a  professor  once 
in  a>while.  I  discovered  that  he  had  no 
coop  in  which  to  imprison  those  set¬ 
ters  to  break  them  of  their  broodi¬ 
ness.  I  wonder  how  many  other  places 
are  without  broody  coops?  They  are 
easy  to  construct  and  soon  pay  for 
themselves.  Modern  poultry  houses 
have  a  built-in  broody  coop  in  each  pen. 
They  have  slatted  sides  and  slatted  or 
wire  floors.  Troughs  for  feed  and  water 
are  along  the  outside  as  in  a  battery, 
which  reminds  me  that  a  fattening  bat¬ 
tery  makes  a  good  broody  coop.  I  have 
Also  seen  an  ordinary  shipping  crate 
used  to  hold  broody  hens.  It  was  out¬ 
side  in  a  cool  spot  with  a  temporary 
roof  over  it. 

-A-  hen  taken  from  the  nest  the  first 
hight  she  goes  broody,  put  into  a  light 
And  airy  coop  and  kept  supplied  with 
plenty  of  fresh  water  and  mash  can 
be  back  in  laying  condition  in  a  few 
hAys.  If  left  on  the  nest  several  days, 
she  rapidly  loses  weight  and  must  gain 
p  All  back  before  she  will  again  go  to 
Aying.  That  may  take  several  weeks. 

*  *  * 

“A  Thin  Hen  Never  Starts  to  Lay.” 
^0  said  Professor  Dick  Graham  of  the 


Canadian  Experiment  Station  at 
Guelph,  Ontario,  when  he  was  at  the 
recent  poultry  judging  school  at  Cor¬ 
nell.  He  added  that  you  will  often  see 
thin  hens  that  are  still  laying,  but 
once  they  stop  they  never  start  again 
until  they  have  regained  their  weight. 
I  think  that  one  very  common  reason 
why  some  of  us  fail  to  keep  our  hens 
laying  through  the  hot  weather  is  that 
we  don’t  know  how  to  get  them  to  eat 
enough.  Hot  days  make  them  lose  their 
appetites.  It  seems  to  be  just  about  as 
hard  to  get  a  hen  to  eat  enough  in  ex¬ 
tremely  hot  weather  as  in  the  ex¬ 
tremely  cold  days  of  winter.  It  takes 
just  about  as  much  extra  attention  and 
coaxing,  too,  in  hot  weather  as  in  cold. 

*  *  * 

A  Comfortable  House  Helps.  Hens 
have  no  sweat  glands,  and  feathers 
make  a.  pretty  warm  coat  for  hot 
weather.  Hens  suffer  on  hot  days.  They 
sometimes  suffocate.  You  will  see  them 
seeking  the  coolest  spots.  You  can 
help  them  bv  providing  cross-ventila¬ 
tion  by  means  of  windows  open  wide 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  pen.  Insulated 
side  walls  and  ceilings  that  keep  out 
the  heat  also  help  a  great  deal.  Plenty 
of  roost  room  so  that  they  don’t  have 
to  crowd  cldse  to  each  other  also  is 
worth  considering. 

Laggfing  appetites  can  be  pepped  up 
by  the  use  of  wet  mash,  moderate 
amoimts  of  green  feed,  and  liquid  or 
semi-liquid  milk.  Don’t  forget  or  hesi¬ 
tate  to  put  on  the  lights  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  August.  And  once  more,  watch 
out  for  the  treacherous  red  mites.  Make 
a  practice  of  looking  at  the  under  side 
of  the  roosts  every  day  or  two. 

* 

Winter-Hatched  Pullets.  Mr.  Kearns 
has  a  fine  lot  of  New  Hampshire  pul¬ 
lets  that  were  hatched  in  February. 
They  are  beginning  to  lay.  One  was 
lame  one  day,  but  had  recovered  by  the 
next  day.  Mr.  Kearns  called  the  Coun¬ 
ty  Agent  to  find  if  it  was  range  par¬ 
alysis. 

Conclusion  was  that  it  was  not  par¬ 
alysis;  that  it  was  a  mild  case  of 
rickets.  Reasons;  (1)  the  pullets  have 
been  confined  since  they  were  a  few 
weeks  old.  Although  the  south  windows 
are  wide  open,  there  is  probably  in¬ 
sufficient  sunshine  for  rapidly-growing 
birds.  (2)  With  free  access  to  both 
hard  grain  and  mash,  the  pullets  have 
been  consuming  mostly  grain,  but  little 
mash.  Since  the  cod  liver  oil  is  only 
in  the  mash,  the  pullets  have  not  been 
getting  much  vitamin  D.  To  correct 
this  situation,  mix  cod  liver  oil  with 
the  grain  at  the  rate  of  a  pint  to  each 
lOO  pounds  of  grain,  and  feed  the  grain 
in  troughs. 

*  ♦  * 

Little  Things.  We  had  a  poultry 
meeting  at  the  farm  of  Harry  Utter 
near  Weston.  Before  the  meeting,  the 
young  Mr.  Utter  and  I  were  fixing  up 
seats  for  the  expected  neighbors.  We 
carried  potato  crates  from  the  gran¬ 
ary  off  the  bam  floor.  I  marveled  at 
the  orderliness  and  cleanliness  of  the 
place.  After  placing  the  crates  at  the 
sheltered  side  of  the  bam,  we  started 
after  planks  to  be  laid  across  the 
crates.  Young  Mr.  Utter  said,  “Excuse 
me  a  minute,”  and  I  watched  as  he 
slipped  back  into  the  bam  to  close  the 
granary  door.  As  he  came  back,  he  re¬ 
marked,  “We’ve  never  had  mice  in 
there,  and  we  won’t  have  if  we  keep 
the  door  closed.”  Once  more  I  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fact  that  it  is  on  the 
poorly-kept  farms  that  we  hear, 
“Didn’t  have  time.”  On  the  well-kept 
farms  are  good  farmers  who  take  time 
to  look  after  the  little  details  and  to 
“Do  it  now.” 


YEP, 

LAMENESS 
ALL  GONE! 


Horses  can’t  tell  you 
what  relief  Absorbine 
brings.  But  they  can 
show  you  by  the  way  they  work. 
Nothing  like  it  for  sprains,  strains, 
swellings.  Never  blisters — never  re¬ 
moves  hair.  And  horse  can  work 
while  you  use  it.  Great  antiseptic 
for  cuts,  boils,  sores.  $2.50  at  all 
druggists.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  WAY 
TO  CONTROL 

ROUNDWORM 

Feed  wormy  flocks  "Black  Leaf"  Worm 
Powder  once,  in  a  little  mash.  Odorless  — 
tasteless— not  toxic  to  birds.  Nicotine  in  onr 
"shockless"  form  is  released  only  in  intes* 
tines,  where  needed.  Costs  little — saves  time. 
100  bird  size  postpaid,  75c  and  your  dealer’s 
name.  Try  tC.  .  .  Also  "Black  Leaf"  Worm 
Pellets,  100  for  85c.  Tobacco  By-Products 
A  Chomical  Corp.,  Incorporatod 
Louisville,  Kentucky 

Manufacturers  of 
** Black  Leaf  40" 


Patent  AppliedFaj^S 


MIX  IN 
MASH 


KILL  ALL  FLIES 


Placed  anywhere.  Daisy  Fly 
Killer  attracts  and  kills  flies. 
Guaranteed,  effective.  Neat, 
convenient  —  Cannot  spill  — 
Willnot  soil  orinjure  anything. 
Lasts  all  season.  20c  at  all 
dealers.  Harold  Somers,  Inc., 
150  De  Kalb  Ave.,B’klyn,N.  Y. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


Baby  ^2  Chicks 


CH  ICKS 


CLeCTRICALLV  HATCHCD  I 

Cash  or  C.  O.  U.  1(1(1%  live  del.  lOH  500  1000 

Large  T.vpe  S.  C.  White  Lieghorns.$6.00  $30.00  $60.00 
Barred  &  White  Box.  R.  I.  Reds.  6.75  33.75  67.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _  7.50  37.50  75.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _ _ 6.00  30.00  60.00 

Hatch  Mon. &Thurs.  Cat.  on  Special  Matings,  etc.,  FREE. 
SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  H  ATCH  E  R  Y.  Box  A,  Cocolamus.Pa. 


yoMe^  CAi/x\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electric  Hatched.  Caish  or  C.O.I).  100  500  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

S.  C.  Bairerl  Hoek.s  &  R.  1.  Reds _  7.00  35.00  70. 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds  _  8.00  40.00  £0. 

Heavy  Mixed  $6.50-100;  All  breetiers  bloodtested  t;y  the 
stained  antigen  method,  bred  for  egg  production.  100%  live 
del.  postpaid.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for 
FREE  CIRCULAR. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


B 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Electric  Hatched : 


inn  500  lonn 


Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Barred  &  Wli.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds _  7.00  35.00  70. 

New  Hampshire  Reds  -  8.00  40.00  80. 

Assorted  $6.50-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD 
Whole  Blood  Antigen  Jlethod.  carefully  culled,  under 
my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  &  Thursday 
of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.P.  Cash  or  COD. 
Write  for  circular  giving  full  (letaiis  of  our  Breeds, 
Farm  and  Hatchery.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Mid-Summer  Prices; 


Chicks  from  Big  Eng¬ 
lish  Legliorns.  Pedigreed 
sired  up  to  328  eggs.  Production  bred  Barred  and  White 
Kocks.  Leghorn  pullets  35c  and  up  —  inspection  privi¬ 
lege.  Catalogue  explains  all. 


Fairview  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm, 

BOX  54,  ROUTE  2,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN. 


STONEY  RUN  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

Write  for  Special  Offer  shown  on  latest  Price  List. 

Large  White  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

Utility  Matings  _ $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

GRADE  AA  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Hi-Quality  Barred  Rocks  _  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  FltEE  range  2  &  3  year  old  breeders  BLOOD  TESTED. 
9  years  flock  improvement.  Can  ship  at  once.  100% 
live  del.  P.P.  STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY, 

H.  M.  Leister,  Owner  &  Mgr.,  Box  B,  McAlisterville, I’a. 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  W.  Rocks  $7.-100;  N.  Hampshires  $7.50:  Mix 
$6.50.  W.  Giants,  $9.  Safe  delivery  Post  Paid. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  6,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


FILIVIS  DEVELOPED 


Best  Al  Quality  Guaran¬ 
teed.  3  Day  service  or  bet¬ 
ter  in  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  or  New  England  States. 

Stamps  accepted. 

If  air  mail  is  used  add 
12c  for  each  roll. 


6c 


PRINTS 


2''',x4(4  or 
Smaller 


3c 


QUICK  PHOTO  PRINTERS 
605  E.  36th  St.,  Lebanon,  New  Hampshire 


Rnll«  Dpvplnnprl  beautiful,  double-weight 

axuiia  i-rcvciupcu.  professional  enlargements  and 
8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  Prints,  25c  coin. 
RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


TWO  BEAUTIFUL  DOUBLE  WEIGHT  PROFES- 

sional  Enlargements,  8  Guaranteed  Never  Fade  Prints 
25c  coin.  Century  Photo  Service,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


KODAK  FILMS.  Trial  roll  developed  and  8  glossy 
Velox  prints  25c.  Prints  3o  each.  Beautiful  8x1(1  en- 
laigemeiit  25c.  Prompt  expert  Finishing.  YOUNG 
PHOTO  SERVICE,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Finer  Photos  Guaranteed! 


Rolls  Developed 
Professionally — 

8  Velox  Prints,  2  Beautiful  Bromide  Enlargements — 
25c  coin.  FINERFOTOS,  Box  898-6,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  —  Special  reduced  prices  for  30 
day.s.  Cabbage  plants,  all  varieties,  $1.00  thousand  pre¬ 
paid.  Expres.s  collect  60c  thousand;  10,000.  $4.50;  50,000, 
$20.00.  Cauliflower  $1.50;  10,000.  $12.50;  50,000,  $50.00. 
Tomato  and  Sweetpotato  plants  $1.25  thousand;  10,000, 
$10.00.  Pepper  $2.50.  Eggplant  $3.00.  Handpicked 
Ijlants,  w'eil  packed,  good  delivery  guaranteed.  Largest 
wholesale  growers  in  Virginia. 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


V  1  nuLiL,  I  1  lJ  vve  do  not  sell  cheap 

plants  —  Cauliflower,  Super  Snowball  (originator’s  seed). 
Early  Catskili  Snowball  (originator’s  seed).  Improved 
Holland  Erfurt.  I000-$4.00,  5000-$I8.00,  !0,000-$.15.00, 
20,000-$68.00,  500-$2.25,  200-$l.50,  I00-$I.00.  Cabbage, 
I000-$2.00.  5000-$9.00,  I0,000-$I7.00,  20.000-$32.00, 

50,000-$75.00.  500-$l.50,  300-$l.25,  I00-$l.00.  Broccoli 
and  Bru.s.sels  Sprouts,  I000-$2.50,  5000-$!  1.00,  10,000- 
$20.00,  500-$l.50,  300-$l.25,  I00-$l.00.  Celery.  1000- 

$3.00,  5000-$(4.00  ,  500-$2.00,  300-$l.50,  I00-$I.00.  All 
plants  ready.  Send  for  list.  Closed  Sundays. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  NeS'leTsey. 


—  ^ 


5.000-$4.00.  MELLINGER’S,  NORTH  LIMA,  OHIO.’ 

Strawhprrv  Planf«*  Donsett.  Fairfax,  Premier, 
kJirctwuerry  rianis.  gtevens,  Dunlap— lOO,  90c; 

300,  $1.90;  1000,  $4.50.  500  of  one  varioty  at  1000  rate. 
Prepaid.  R,aspberry  plant.s.  Latham  or  Newburg,  50, 
$1.25;  100,  $2.  f.o.b. 

Eureka  Plant  Farm,  Maple  View,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


50  Years  with  Dependable  Pigs 

CHESTER-YORKSHIRE  CROSSED  I  r  h  in  (->  u/«i,. 

CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  CROSSED  ( 

DUROC-POLAND  CROSSED  (  $5.— $5.50 

HAMPSHIRES  CROSSED  )  $6.00— $6.50  each 

SHOATS—  FEEDERS  ALL  AGES. 

Selected  boars  for  Immediate  and  future  service  all 
ages  end  prices.  The  average  pig  6  weeks  old  weighs 
from  15  to  18  lbs.  Shipped  P.O.  Order,  Check  or 
C.O.D.  on  approval.  Prompt  delivery.  No  anxious  wait¬ 
ing.  Every  pig  immunized  to  cholera  without  extra 
charge.  You  sponsor  my  business.  Pleasing  you  will 
please  me.  Phone  1091  M.  Evening. 

CHAS  DAVIS,  Residence  Carr  Road,  Concord,  Mas*. 


PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

8  WEEKS  OLD  — $4.00  EACH. 

All  large  type  pigs  and  good  feeders.  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross.  Will 
ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order. 
If  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not  please  you,  return  them 
at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS,  8  weeks  old  $5.50  each. 

Walter  Lux,  Tel.  0086,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  "PIGS "PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berk.shire  and  Chester  White  cro.ss.  color  Mark  and 
ophite,  6  to  8  wks.  @  $4.00  each,  8  to  10  wks.  @  $4.50 
each.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D..  F.O.B.  Woburn. 
Mass.  No  charge  for  crating.  Vermont  orders  require 
inoculation  with  extra  cost  of  25c  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


DAILEY  SXOCK  FARM 
L-exlngton,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

-  The  Old  Reliable  Pig  Firm  - 

Our  Specialty:  —  Top  quality  pigs,  carefully  selected 
and  crated  to  please  you. 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  —  BERKSHIRE  &  O.I.C.— 
DUROC  &  BERKSHIRE  CROSSED  — 

6-7  wks.  old  $4.25  each.  8-9  wks.  old  $4.75  each. 

10  wks.  extras  $5.00  each. 

Shipped  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Write,  wire  cr  phone 
and  get  some  of  these  good  pigs. 


RUGGED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  AND  YORKSHIRE  OR  BERKSHIRE 
AND  CHESTER  CROSS  —  8  to  9  wks.  old  $4.50. 

CHESTER  WHITES  — 8  wks.  old,  $5. 

These  are  all  grown  on  our  farm  and  selected 
from  large  type  breeders. 

WILL  SHIP  C.O.D.  ON  APPROVAL. 


A.  M.  LUX, 


206  WASHINGTON  ST., 
WOBURN,  MASS. 


Michael  Lux,  Tel.  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  — 6  to  7  weeks,  $4.25  eaeh 
CHESTER  &  BERKSHIRE  — 7  to  8  weeks,  $4.50  Meb 
All  nice  stock.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 


HORSES 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chimki 
and  cheap  horses.  Fred  Chandler.  Chariton.  Iowa. 


DOGS 


CTil  I  I  PC  Shep  $5— Cow,  farm,  rat  dogs  $2 — ^BlPd 
- dogs  $5.  MULLEN,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 

SHEPHERDS — CoUies.  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  jraps. 
Heel-driyera.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Tbetford,  Vt. 
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NO  ONE  wants  to  do  much  baking  during  hot 
summer  weather;  yet  with  the  whole  family 
active  outdoors,  appetites  must  be  satisfied. 

There  are  several  ways  to  do  this.  One  is  by 
making  quantities  of  stuff  that  will  keep  and  be 
ready  to  use.  This  includes  pie  crust,  biscuit  dough, 
icebox  cookie  dough,  and  similar  things.  The  pie 
crust  and  biscuit  may  have  the  dry  ingredients  sift¬ 
ed  together  and  the  fat  cut  in,  then  stored  in  a  cool 
place  in  tight  jars,  bright  metal  cans,  or  pails. 
When  ready  to  use,  all  you  have  to  do  is  add  the 
liquid,  either  milk  or  water,  and  roll  out.  A  reserve 
supply  of  crust  mixture  for  several  pies  and  biscuit 
for  cobblers  or  meat  pies  can  be  put  together  early 
some  morning  when  it  is  cool  and  the  kitchen  is 
not  sizzling. 

Icebox  cookie  dough  can  be  completely  mixed 
with  all  ingredients,  rolled  in  waxed  paper,  and 
kept  in  the  icebox  to  be  sliced  thinly  and  baked 
quickly.  In  very  hot  weather  it  is  better  to  have 
the  dough  divided  into  two  lots,  so  that  while  one 
is  being  sliced  the  other  may  be  kept  cool  in  the 
icebox.  If  one  roll  softens,  it  pan  be  returned  to 
the  icebox  and  rechilled  while  the  other  is  being 
sliced.  With  cookies  or  cookie  dough  on  hand,  and 
a  bowl  of  berries  or  fruits  or  a  cold  fruit  drink, 
one  can  at  a  moment’s  notice  fill  the  bill  for  des¬ 
serts  or  for  afternoon  refreshments. 

Soft  custard,  made  in  sufficient  quantities  for  two 
or  three  days  if  the  refrigerator  is  cold  enough  to 
keep  it  sweet,  can  be  used  in  many  ways  and  is 
such  a  wholesome  food  that  it  too  can  meet  any 
emergencies..  If  cream  is  scarce  and  the  berries 
are  none  too  plentiful,  they  may  be  made  to  go 
farther  with  soft  custard.  It  is  also  delightful  serv¬ 
ed  with  tart  stewed  fruit,  especially  damsons  or 
fresh  prunes.  We  like  it  as  a  supper  dish  pour¬ 
ed  over  graham  crackers  broken  coarsely.  This 
has  to  be  done  just  before  serving 
or  the  crackers  become  soggy. 

Use  every  bit  of  fruit  juice  in 
some  way,  either  in  fruit  drinks  or 
in  sauces  for  puddings  and  cob¬ 
blers.  An  ordinary  bread  pudding 
looks  and  tastes  quite  grand  if  it 
has  over  each  serving  a  spoonful 
of  bright  red  sauce  made  from 
raspberries  or  cherries.  Such  a 
sauce  is  best  thickened  with  a 
mixture  of  cornstarch  and  ffour. 

Gelatin,  if  you  have  a  cool  place 
for  it  to  harden,  is  a  great  binder 
for  all  sorts  of  salad  and  dessert 
materials.  In  addition  to  being 
used  as  a  binder  for  fruit  or  gela¬ 
tin  desserts,  it  is  almost  indispens¬ 
able  as  a  smoothener  for  ice  cream 
and  ices  whether  made  in  the  freezer 
or  in  the  mechanical  refrigerator. 

Pie  Crust  Mixtures  Which 
May  Be  Kept  on  Hand 
Biscuit  Dough 


What  is  better  than  peach  ice  cream?  In  circle,  an  easy-to-make  and  easy-to-eat  custard. 


in  the  fat  until  mealy  with  a  fork  or  finger  tips.  For 
this  amount,  allow  II/2  cups  milk  or  water  when 
ready  to  use;  allow  less,  according  to  amount  of  dry 
mixture  used. 

Susanna’s  Ever-ready  Pie-crust  Mixture 


2  lbs.  flour 
I  tb.  baking  powder 


Sift  dry  ingredients  together.  Crumb  lard  into  dry 
mixture  until  mealy.  When  ready  to  use  add  just  enough 
cold  water  to  make  a  stiff  dough.  One  cup  of  the 
mixture  pressed  down,  makes  two  average  pie  crusts. 

Graham  Cracker  Pie  Crust 

15  graham  crackers  6  tablespoons  sugar  6  tablespoons  melted  butter 

Crush  the  crackers  and  mix  them  with  the  sugar. 
Save  one-third  cup  of  this  mixture  for  the  top  of 
the  pie;  add  the  butter  to  the  remainder  and  mix 


I  quart  flour 
3  tbs.  baking  powder 


'/a  cop  shortening 

2  tsps.  salt 


Sift  dry  ingredients  together;  work 


If  the  man  must  have  pie,  graham  cracker  crust  is  easy  to  make. 
So  is  the  cream  filling  recipe  on  this  page. 


thoroughly.  Line  a  pie  tin,  packing  the  crumbs 
tightly.  Fill  it  with  a  cream  filling,  cover  with  a 
meringue  and  sprinkle  one-third  cup  of  cracker  and 
sugar  mixture  on  top.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven  for  15 
minutes.  Cool  the  pie  before  it  is  cut. 

Cream  Filling  for  Graham  Cracker  Pie  Crust 

4  tablespoons  flour  1/2  teaspoon  vanilla  I  egg  white 

',4  teaspoon  salt  '/2  cup  sugar  %  cup  shredded  cocoanut  or 

3  egg  yolks  I'/s  cups  milk  2  bananas,  sliced 

Mix  the  ffour,  sugar,  and  salt  in  the  top  of  a  double 
boiler.  Add  just  enough  milk,  about  -2  tablespoons, 
to  make  a  thick  paste,  and  stir  to  prevent  Itunping. 
Add  the  egg  yolks  and  beat  the  mixture  until  it  is 
well  mixed.  Stir  in  slowly  the  remainder  of  the 
milk.  Cook  in  double  boiler  until  mixture  thickens 
enough  for  a  spoonful,  when  removed  and  turned 
back,  to  fall  in  ridges  which  do  not  disappear  for 
about  a  minute.  About  15  minutes  cooking  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  the  mixture  should  be  stirred  frequently 
to  prevent  lumping. 

Hot  Water  Pie  Crust 

I  cup  fat  1/2  cup  boiling  water  Vi  ts-  baking  powder 
I  ts.  salt  3  c.  flour 

A.dd  the  hot  water  to  the  fat.  Stir  in  flour  and  salt. 
Chill  and  roll.  Do  not  put  flour  in  while  water  is 
hot.  This  pie  crust  dough  may  be  kept  rolled  in 
waxed  paper  for  a  week  if  kept  cold. 

Use  Fruits  and  Fruit  Juices  Freely 
Quick  Raspberry  Dessert 

1  quart  raspberries  4  egg  whites  8  tablespoons  sugar 

Make  an  uncooked  meringue  of  the  stiffly  beaten  egg 
whites  and  sugar.  Add  raspberries  and  blend  all 
lightly  together.  Serve  very  cold. — R.  S. 

Raspberry  Bavarian  Cream 

2  tablespoons  granulated  I  cup  raspberries,  fresh  or 

gelatin  canned 

I  cup  cold  water  I  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

%  cup  sugar  2  egg  whites 

Soak  the  gelatin  in  the  cold  water.  Dissolve  it  by  set¬ 
ting  the  bowl  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water.  Add  the  sugar, 
the  fruit,  and  the  lemon  juice.  Chill  the  mixture, 
and  when  it  begins  to  thicken  fold  in  stiffly  bea  en 
egg  whites.  Pour  pudding  into  a  mould  and 


Serve  with  chilled  soft  custard  as  a  sauce. 


Ea^y  Y)esserts 

for  Summer 


gWING  GALUnWAY. 
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{Contiri'wed  from  opposite  page) 

apricots  stewed  and  put  through  a 
sieve,  canned  apricots,  bananas,  straw¬ 
berries,  cherries,  pineapples,  peaches, 
and  other  fruits  may  be  substituted  for 
the  raspberries  in  Bavarian  cream. 

Currant  and  Raspberry  Ice 

2  cups  fresh  raspberries  2  teaspoons  gelatin 

2  cups  fresh  currants  2  tablespoons  water 

2  cups  sugar  I  cup  boiling  water 

3  cups  cold  water 

Crush  the  fruit,  add  sugar,  and  mix 
well.  Set  aside  in  refrigerator  for  an 
hour.  Soften  gelatin  for  5  minutes  in 
the  2  tablespoons  of  cold  water,  then 
dissolve  in  the  boiling  water.  Press 
the  fruit  and  juices  through  a  sieve, 
add  the  3  cups  of  cold  water  and  the 
softened  gelatin.  Turn  into  refrigerator 
tray  and  freeze,  or  freeze  in  ice  cream 
freezer. 

Gooseberry  Cream  Pie 

2  eggs  I '4  cups  sugar 

3  tablespoons  cornstarch  2  cups  gooseberries 

24  tablespoons  flour  (previously  cooked) 

Salt 

Bring  berries  to  boiling  point,  and  add 
combined  flour,  sugar,  cornstarch,  and 
few  grains  salt.  Stir,  while  slowly 
adding  dry  mixture.  Then  cook  in 
double  boiler  until  thick.  Add  2  egg 
yolks,  slightly  beaten.  Stir  continu¬ 
ously,  while  cooking  slowly  2  minutes. 
Blend  well,  and  have  ready  a  baked 
pastry  shell.  Pour  mixture  into  the  • 
shell,  cover  with  meringue  made  of  2 
tablespoons  sugar  and  2  beaten  egg 
whites.  Brown  slowly. — R.  S. 

Fruited  Grape  Gelatin 

I  tbsp.  granulated  gelatin  4  cup  cold  water 
%  cup  boiling  water  4  cup  granulated  sugar 

%  cup  bottled  grape  juice  2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

4  teaspoon  salt  I  cup  diced  fruit 

Soak  the  gelatin  in  the  cold  water  for 

5  minutes.  Add  the  boiling  water  and 
sugar,  and  stir  until  gelatin  dissolves, 
then  add  the  grape  juice,  lemon  juice 
and  salt.  Place  mixture  in  refrigerator 
and  allow  it  to  chill  until  it  begins  to 


set,  then  fold  in  the  diced  fruit  and 
turn  the  mixture  into  wet  molds. 
Bananas  and  oranges,  sliced  tokay 
grapes,  or  diced  canned  pineapple  and 
peaches  or  pears  make  tasty  fruit  com¬ 
binations.  If  used  as  a  salad,  serve 
with  mayonnaise  or  with  whipped 
cream  to  which  mayonnaise  has  been 
added.  Celery  and  apples  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  diced  fruit  in  this  case. 
If  used  as  a  dessert,  serve  either  plain 
or  with  plain  or  whipped  cream. 

Nothing  Like  Milk  for  Whole¬ 
some  Desserts 

Mock  Bisque  Tortoni 

I  cup  scalded  milk  2  tablespoons  cold  milk 

I  scant  tablespoon  gelatin  2  eggs  beaten  separately 
dissolved  in 

Beat  yolks  with  V2  cup  sugar  and  a 
dash  of  salt.  Add  to  the  scalded  milk 
over  a  very  low  flame,  stir,  and  then 
add  gelatin.  Remove  from  fire  and  add 
beaten  whites.  Set  away  to  cool.  Add 
V2  pint  cream  whipped  and  V2  teaspoon 
vanilla.  Put  in  sherbert  glasses.  If 
desired,  grate  stale  macaroons  over 
top.— H.  A.  C. 

Peach  Ice  Cream 

I  quart  of  peaches  2  cups  milk 

14  cups  sugar  2  egg  yolks 

I  quart  thin  cream 

Peel,  pit,  and  slice  peaches.  Sprinkle 
them  with  sugar,  mash  them,  and  let 
stand  for  two  hours.  Press  them 
through  a  sieve  or  strainer.  Scald  the 
milk,  and  pour  it  gradually  over  beat¬ 
en  egg  yolks.  Return  this  mixture  to 
double  boiler,  and  stir  constantly,  cook¬ 
ing  it  until  it  coats  a  spoon.  Cool  it, 
and  add  the  cream.  Freeze  mixture 
to  a  mush,  add  the  fruit  and  finish 
freezing. 

Strawberries,  stewed  cherries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  grated  pineapple,  or  apricots 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  peaches  — 
whatever  fruit  is  in  season. 


Today  in  Aunt  Janet’s  Garden 


The  tops  of  my  daffodils  and  jon¬ 
quils  have  just  about  finished  rip¬ 
ening  and  before  they  disappear  alto¬ 
gether,  I  must  lift  them  and  store  them, 
to  be  used  for  fall  planting. 

I  have  had  varying  experiences  with 
lifting  and  storing  bulbs,  but  of  a  few 
facts  I  feel  fairly  sure.  It  is  import¬ 
ant  (1)  not  to  bruise  the  bulb  either 
in  lifting  or  in  handling,  (2)  to  provide 
a  cool,  dry  place  for  storing  with  free 
circulation  of  air.  A  warm,  humid  cel¬ 
lar  is  an  ideal  place  to  start  all  kinds 
of  trouble.  Therefore,  I  try  to  pro¬ 
vide  boxes  with  plenty  of  cracks  or 
with  wire  netting  bottom  and  then  do 
not  crowd  the  bulbs  too  thickly  in  them. 
By  crisscrossing  the  flats  or  boxes,  first 
lengthwise  then  crosswise  in  the  stack, 
further  opportunity  is  provided  for  ven¬ 
tilation  without  consuming  too  much 
floor  space.  Then  too,  I  plan  to  have 
the  stacks  far  enough  away  from  the 
W'all  that  they  do  not  absorb  more  mois¬ 
ture  and  can  get  all  the  air  possible. 

I  had  an  experience  last  winter  which 
enaphasized  the  truth  of  some  of  the 
new  ideas  I  had  been  reading  concern¬ 
ing  the  fall  planting  of  bulbs.  I  had 
always  been  taught  that  bulbs  could 
fle  planted  any  time  before  the  ground 
freezes.  This  is  true  of  tulips  which 
have  a  naughty  habit  of  sending  up 
top  growth  if  autumn  weather  proves 
unseasonably  warm.  This  means  that 
they  get  nipped  and  next  year’s  bloom 
IS  disappointing.  However,  this  does 
*^<^t  apply  to  the  different  narcissi, 
yhethor  you  know  them  as  daffodils  or 
jonquils.  Incidentally,  for  general  pur- 
narcissi  having  strap-like  leaves 
called  daffodils  and  those  having 
onion-like  foliage  are  called  jonquils. 


It  is  quite  evident  that  they  do  much 
better  if  they  are  planted  as  early  as 
late  August  since  that  gives  them  time 
to  establish  a  good  root  growth  before 
frost.  For  many  reasons  I  was  delay¬ 
ed  until  early  November  before  plant¬ 
ing  my  bulbs.  They  did  not  have  time 
to  establish  any  root  growth  and  this 
spring’s  freaky  weather  forced  them  in¬ 
to  bloom  before  they  could  grow  stems 
of  any  length.  Therefore  my  show  of 
spring  flowering  bulbs  was  very  dis¬ 
appointing.  Because  of  the  abnormal 
treatment  which  they  have  had  I  am 
letting  them  mature  thoroughly  before 
disturbing  them  again.  After  keeping 
them  in  storage  for  a  few  weeks,  I  shall 
plant  them  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
try  to  make  up  for  the  severe  setback 
they  have  suffered.  I  feel  fortunate 
in  having  them  at  all,  considering  the 
severe  weather  which  came  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  the  heels  of  their  late  plant¬ 
ing.  Once  in  3  or  4  years  is  often 
enough  to  move  these  bulbs. 

As  soon  as  the  bulb  catalogues  be¬ 
gin  to  arrive  I  shall  see  how  many  of 
the  new  varieties  fall  within  the  limits 
of  my  pocketbook.  For  2  or  3  years  I 
attended  the  spring  bulb  shows  and 
saw,  time  after  time,  some  choice  new 
varieties  which  I  have  craved  ever 
since.  As  the  stock  of  these  beautiful 
varieties  has  increased  the  prices  have 
become  correspondingly  lower.  I  shall 
be  quite  set  up  when  I  can  have  John 
Evelyn,  Beersheba,  and  Mrs.  P.  O. 
Backhouse,  the  famous  “pink”  daffodil. 
Less  expensive  but  very  beautiful  ones 
which  are  hard  to  beat  are  King  Al¬ 
fred,  Olympia,  Robert  Sydenham,  Van 
Waveren’s  Giant,  Sir  Watkin,  Spring 
Glory  and  a  host  of  others. 


« 


"HtRt’S  A 
NVAKJNG  TRkK 
WORTH  KMOWING 


sacks.  (The  5  lb.  boxes  are  a 

;>■  weinhinz  and  measurtni!) 


In  5  lb.  boxes  and  10  < 

great  help  in  canning,  ^  _ 

JACK  FROST  sugp 

■  dissolving 

SUPER-SIFTED... QUICK. Di _ 


TlfUHianA  of  (Oamm 


Troven  Safe  for  Years 


Seal  Air-Tighi  — No  Rubber  Rings  Required 


“IT  IS  THE  SELF-SEALING  KERR  CAP 
THAT  DOES  THE  WORK’’ 


PREFER  KERR 
JARS  omi  CAPS 

The  happy  experience  of  millions  of  home¬ 
makers  over  the  past  34  years  has  shown  that 
KERR  Jars  and  Caps  not  only  lighten  the 
labor  of  home  canning,  but  enable  them  to 
put  up  ALL  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats 
without  waste  or  worry. 

Use  KERR  Jars  and  KERR  gold  lacquered 
Caps  containing  the  natural  gray  sealing 
composition  for  ALL  methods  of  canning — 
Pressure  Cooker,  Steam  Cooker,  Oven,  Hot 
Water  Bath  or  Open  Kettle. 


This  year  don’t  buy  just  "fruit  jars” — buy 
KERR  Jars.  Look  for  the  name  on  all  KERR 
Jars  and  KERR  Caps.  Remember,  too,  that 
you  can  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  KERR 
principle  of  sealing  by  modernizing  any  mason 
jars  with  KERR  Mason  Caps. 

^  SAFER  0  QUICKER  0  SURER  % 

KERR  MASON  lA^O.  « 

111  Title  Insurance  Bldg.  KtKK 

Los  Angeles,  Calii.  A  HSw 

or  111  Main,  Sand  Springs,  Okla.  LNOlr 

"Treasure  Chest  ol  Canning" . □  they  re 

"Pressure  Cooker  Canning" . □  sealed 

when 

Name . . — -  they_ 

Address  .  . .  '' 

MASON  JARS 
and  CAPS 


With  KERR  Caps  you  can 
TEST  the  seal  and  know  your 
jars  are  sealed  air-tight  before 
you  store  them  away.  The 
musical  note  tells  the 
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The  Good  Gld  Summer  Time 


WHEN  this  old-time  picture,  seventh  in  our 
series,  first  appeared,  there  was  printed 
the  description  of  farm  life  in  July  given  below. 
Nearly  a  hundred'  eventfpl  years  have  gone  by 
since  then,  much  water  has  flowed  under  the 
bridge,  machinery  has  largely  taken  the  place  o.f 
hand  labor.  But  the  eternals  never  change,  and 
summer  time  on  the  farm  in  this  Northland  of 
ours  is  much  the  same  today  as  it  was  long  ago, 
as  it  will  be  long  hence : 

“The  year  has  reached  its  culminating  point, 
and  the  earth  has  wholly  passed  the  spring-time 
of  its  verdure  and  beauty.  Summer  at  last  is 
come  among  us,  and  her  varied  world  of  wealth 
is  spread  out  before  us  in  prodigal  array.  Hav¬ 
ing  now  reached  the  middle  term  of  their  annual 
life,  the  woods  and  groves,  the  hills  and  plains, 
have  put  off  the  bright  green  livery  of  spring, 
changing  it  for  one  dyed  in  almost  as  many  colors 
as  a  harlequin’s  coat.  The  rye  is  yellow  and  al¬ 
most  ripe  for  the  sickle;  the  wheat  and  barley 
are  of  a  dull  green,  from  their  swelling  ears  be¬ 
ing  alone  visible,  as  they  gently  sway  to  every 
breeze  that  fans  them.  The  oats  are  whitening 
apace,  and  quiver,  each  individual  grain  on  its 
light  stepi,  as  they  hang  like  raindrops  in  the  air. 

“July  is  the  hottest  month  of  the  year.  The 
direct  influence  of  the  sun  is  indeed  continually 
diminishing  after  the  summer  solstice,  but  the 


earth  and  air  are  so  thoroughly  heated  that  the 
warmth  they  retain  more  than  compensates  for  a 
time  for  the  diminution  of  the  solar  rays.  The 
effects  of  the  weather  upon  the  face  of  nature 
soon  become  manifest.  Although  many  of  the 
flowers  bud  and  bloom  during  this  month,  many 


The  Song  of  the  Reaper 

My  grandfather  was  right  little  and  old 
And  crooked  and  worn  was  he 
But  his  teeth  were  good  and  his  heart  was  bold 
And  he  swam  the  waves  of  a  sea  of  gold 
But  he  couldn’t  keep  up  with  me — with  me 
Couldn’t  keep  up  with  me. 

My  father  he  was  bent  and  lean 

But  a  widespread  hand  had  he 

And  his  fingers  they  were  long  and  clean 

And  he  swung  his  broadsword  bright  and  keen 

But  he  never  could  fight  with  me-me-me 

Never  could  fight  with  me. 

The  grain  stalk  bows  its  glittering  head 
As  I  clatter  and  clash  along 
The  stubble  bends  beneath  my  tread 
And  the  stackers’  yellow  tents  are  spread 
And  the  hills  give  back  my  song-my  song 
The  hills  give  back  my  song. 

— WUl  Carleton. 


more  find  their  maturity,  and  yield  to  the  power 
of  the  heat,  lose  their  beauty,  and  shrivel  and 
fall,  the  leaves  and  stalks  drop  their  verdure  and 
hasten  to  decay.  The  animal  creation  seem  op¬ 
pressed  with  languor  during  the  hot  season,  and 
seek  the  recesses  of  the  woods,  or  resort  to  pools 
and  streams  to  cool  their  bodies  and  quench  their 
thirst.  The  insect  tribe  are  peculiarly  active  and 
vigorous  in  this  the  hottest  of  the  season.  These 
minute  creatures  seem  disposed  to  make  the  most 
of  their  short  existence,  and  especially  as  their 
most  perfect  state  continues  only  for  so  brief  a 
season.  Now  is  the  time  when  the  denizens  of 
the  cities  leave  the  busy  marts  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce,  and  hasten  to  enjoy  the  cooling  retreats 
of  the  interior  country,  or  gather  at  the  watering 
places  of  our  sea-coast,  to  escape  the  enervation 
and  lassitude  which  the  heat  occasions. 

»  “The  farmer’s  principal  work  for  the  month  is 
getting  home  the  various  products  of  the  earth. 
Many  kinds  of  fruits  are  in  their  perfection  at 
this  time.  This  is  also  one  of  the  principal  hay- 
months,  when  the  scythe  and  the  sickle  are  wield¬ 
ed  by  the  hands  of  the  sturdy  farmer,  and  un¬ 
der  the  blazing  rays  of  the  July  sun  is  gathered  a 
large  part  of  the  harvest  designed  for  the  sus¬ 
tenance  of  man  and  beast.  Our  engraving 
thus  represents  the  busy  farmers  at  their  wonted 
and  toilsome  labors.” 


Anerican  Agrictilturist,  July  18,  1936 
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ATLAS 

JARS 


under  strain  by  the 
scientific  Polariscope 
instrument.  Tested  for 
strength  under  heat  by 
boiling  water  at  212°  F. 
Individually  inspected. 
ATLAS  Fiuit  JARS  are 
safe  and  strong  for  all 
methods  of  modern  pre¬ 
serving.  And  they  are 
made  of  clear  crystal 
glass  to  give  natural 
color  to  your  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  CO. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Makers  of  fruit  jars  and  fruit 
jar  caps  for  more  than  40  years. 


"All  Styles'^and  Sizes  of 
Fruit  Jars  and  Caps" 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


97  Acre  Dairy  and  Cash  Crop  Farm, 

88  acres  Ontario  IX)aJn  tillage.  25  pas- 
good  water.  Buildings  attractive,  in  good  repair. 
Ir  hou.se,  2  40  ft.  barns,  small  concrete  stable. 

imLi.'  some  fruit.  $4,000.  Attractive  terms.  Low 

rates.  Federal  Land  Bank,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WomliJ  jersey  FARMS:  Small,  large 
land  $25  acre.  8-acre  plots. 
A  terms.  SAFRANEK,  VINELAND,  Ni 


FARMS! 


Get  big  free  illustrated  catalog. 
800  bargains.  ST  ROUT,  255- R 
4th  Avenue,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


.VOU  saw  It  In  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


How  Farm  omen  ^arn 
^xtra  Money 

{ContiniLed  from  Page  5) 


program,  directed  by  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  League  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 
League  members  are  taught  to  produce 
hand-made  articles,  including  pottery, 
leather  work,  needlework,  weaving, 
wrought  iron,  metal  work,  wood  work, 
wood  carving,  baskets.  The  League 
guides  members  in  getting  supplies  at 
low  cost,  and  markets  through  its  shops 
those  articles  which  are  of  a  standard 
high  enough  to  be  accepted  by  the 
judges. 

In  New  York  State,  arts  and  crafts 
training  is  being  given  to  rural  women 
through  the  extension  service  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics.  Many  women  are  learning  to 
make  artistic  and  useful  marketable 
articles  which  are  offered  for  sale 
through  the  State  Federation  of  Home 
Bureaus,  or  through  local  committees 
organized  by  Home  Bureau  members. 
Articles  which  they  make  include  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  of  purses,  hooked,  embroid¬ 
ered,  block-printed,  and  hand  woven; 
table  runners;  rugs,  braided,  hooked, 
and  woven;  wall  hangings,  with  especi¬ 
ally  lovely  ones  done  by  the  hand 
block-printing  method;  pfottery,  balsam 
pillows,  sachet  bags,  crocheted  hats, 
bridge  sets,  knitted  socks,  sweaters, 
knitting  bags,  and  handkerchiefs. 
Many  of  the  articles  cost  very  little  to 
make,  having  been  created  out  of  ma¬ 
terials  which  the  women  happen  to 
have  in  their  homes  —  old  hand-woven 
sheets  and  pillow  cases,  old  feed  bags, 
old  blankets,  old  silk  stockings,  worn 
out  dresses.  The  block  printing  is  often 
done  on  burlap,  sugar  sacks,  meal  bags 
and  flour  bags,  which  are  dyed  during 


the  process  of  making. 

Recently  I  saw  a  fine  collection  of  I 
some  of  these  articles,  out  of  which 
were  chosen  those  for  the  New  York 
exhibit  at  the  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Country  Women  of  the  World,  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  Good  things  to  eat  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  collection  by  canned 
chicken,  candied  pears,  sun-dried  cher¬ 
ries,  jellies  with  unusual  flavors,  wild  j 
strawberry  preserves,  maple  sugar,  I 
maple  cream,  cream  caramels  and  rasp¬ 
berry  caramels,  and  “Honey  Pot”  | 
candies  sweetened  only  with  honey. 
The  maker  of  these  candies  has  a  New 
York  market  for  her  products.  The 
cream  caramels  and  wild  strawberry 
preserves  are  made  by  another  farm 
woman.  She  began  making  the  cara¬ 
mels  to  use  up  three  farm  products  of 
which  she  had  a  surplus — cream,  rasp¬ 
berry  juice,  and  hickory  nuts. 

North  Carolina  women  have  conduct¬ 
ed  markets  for  several  years  with  regu-  ^ 
lar  market  days.  The  women  build  up  , 
a  trade  for  their  one  or  two  special  | 
products,  specializing  on  a  few  things  ; 
and  trying  to  make  them  uniformly  | 
good.  Pemisylvania  farm  women  have  ! 
practically  always  had  the  custom  of  1 
market  day.  They  take  baked  goods, 
pies,  pot  cheese,  salads,  almost  any¬ 
thing  for  the  table  and  almost  any¬ 
thing  from  the  farm.  The  custom  of 
market  day,  however  is  more  uni¬ 
versal  in  Europe  than  in  this  country. 
In  France,  for  instance,  it  is  a  common 
sight  to  see  the  town  square  lined  with ' 
rows  of  carts  or  booths,  each  with  a 
farmer  in  charge  (or  more  often  the 
farmer’s  wife),  eager  to  sell  you  any¬ 
thing  from  carrots  to  a  bunch  of  posies. 


He  Saved  a  Life 

I 

I 


^  LIFE 

tAi-J  ytft/'i 

c/brntt,',  tAx  ixA/t/r  fJ 


This  is  the  photo  of  the  certificate  sent  to  Robert 
Bartlett.  The  framed  award  is  8  x  10  inches  and  is 
just  right  for  hanging  up  in  Bob’s  room. 


“Well,  us  boys  were  at  the 
dam  and  Kenneth  went  oat 
on  the  diving  board.  He 
never  dove  before,  /  guess, 
and  then  he  went  off  the 
board.  In  the  water  he 
wasn’t  acting  right.  He, 
started  to  holler.  We  were 
all  excited  but  nobody  was 
going  in  after  him,  so  /  did 
and  got  him  by  the  neck 
and  pulled  him  out.” 

IN  WHAT  better  way 
can  the  story  of  how 
Robert  S.  Bartlett,  13,  of 
North  Brookfield,  Mass., 
pulled  his  chum,  Kenneth 
Quick,  12,  out  of  the 
water  and  saved  him 
from  drowning  than  the 
way  Robert,  himself,  told 
the  story  to  his  father? 

It  was  the  first  day  of 
swimming  of  the  season 
and  several  boys  were 
trying  out  the  pond  and 
diving  into  the  deep  wa¬ 
ter  near  the  dam.  Ken¬ 
neth  had  never  tried  div¬ 
ing  before  and  wasn’t  a 
good  swimmer,  but  de¬ 
cided  to  make  the  at¬ 
tempt.  He  lost  his  head 
after  hitting  the  water 
and  had  already  gone 
down  once  when  Robert  dove  in  and 
piflled  him  out. 

So  afraid  were  the  boys  that  their 
swimming  for  the  summer  might  be  cur¬ 
tailed,  that  not  even  their  parents  knew 
of  the  near  tragedy  and  subsequent 
rescue  until  several  days  afterward. 

Three  years  ago.  Bob  saved  his  sister, 
then  three,  from  drowning  when  she 


fell  into  deep  water  at  their  summer  j 
camp  in  New  Hampshire,  so  we  feel 
that  he  doubly  deserves  the  American 
Agriculturist  Life  Saving  Award.  Con¬ 
gratulations,  Bob! 

If  you  know  of  a  farm  boy  who  has 
saved  a  life,  why  not  make  application 
for  the  American  AgricvZtuiist  Life 
Saving  Award? 


KARO 

is  rich  in 

DEXTROSE 


Dextrose,  the 

food -energy  sugar, 
forms  the  quickest 
and  most  direct 
means  of  supplying 
vital  energy  to  the 
body  for  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  vital 
organs,  the  mind  and 
the  muscles  —  for 
life,  work  and  play. 

During  the  past  15 
years  Karo  has  be¬ 
come  an  outstanding 
food  for  infant  feed¬ 
ing —  and  for  grow¬ 
ing  children. 

Of  course,  Karo  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  favorite  table 
syrup  for  pancakes, 
waffles,  etc. 

Karo  is  sold  by  every 
good  grocer  through¬ 
out  America. 

the 

TABLE  SYRUP 

of 

QUALITY 


Made  By 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 

17  Battery  Place,  N.  Y.  City. 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


ONCE  again  the  weather  shoves 
wars,  murders,  and  even  poli¬ 
tics  off  the  front  page  of  our  news¬ 
papers.  For  days  headlines  have 
screamed  the  news  of  drought  dam¬ 
age. 

A  Word  of  Caution 

When  a  farmer  reads  such  news, 
especially  when  his  own  farm  is  dry, 
it  is  very'  easy  to  be  over-impressed 
by  it.  That  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  buyers  of  feed  and  grain  have 
been  alarmed  is  evident  by  the  way 
the  feed  and  grain  markets  have  re¬ 
acted.  Today,  news  travels  very 
fast  by  radio,  by  wire,  and  by  news¬ 
papers.  As  it  travels,  it  gathers 
volume  like  a  snowball  rolling  down 
hill  on  a  warm  day  in  winter.  As 
market  information,  such  news  is  un¬ 
reliable. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
but  that  exaggerated  reports  of 
drought  damage  cost  farmers  in 
the  Northeast  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  periodically  by 
starting  them  on  buying  sprees 
which,  more  often  than  not,  lose 
them  money. 

Don’t  Put  the  Market  Up 

The  present  drought  may  be  even 
more  serious  that  it  is  reported. 
Without  question,  we  must,  get  used 
to  higher  prices  for  all  basic  com¬ 
modities  as  time  goes  on.  Even  if 
these  things  are  true,  however,  mar¬ 
kets  have  reacted  to  drought  news 
so  quickly,  and  prices  have  shot  up 
so  rapidly,  that  there  is  little  use  of 
northeastern  farmers  putting  these 
markets  up  further  by  expressing  an 
abnormal  and  unseasonable  demand 
for  grain  and  feed. 

Situation  Can  Still  Be  Saved 

The  corn  crop  in  the  United  States 
is  not  yet  seriously  hurt  by  dry 
weather :  it  is  the  big  source  of  feed 
supply.  True,  there  are  about  30  per 
cent  more  hogs  to  eat  it,  but  last 
year’s  hog  population  was  so  small 
that  even  a  30  per  cent  increase  does 
not  mean  too  much.  Soy  beans, 
which  are  rapidly  becoming  a  crop 
of  major  importance,  still  have  fine 
prospects.  In  many  sections  oats 
are  filling  well,  even  though  they  are 
short.  Best  of  all,  however,  gen¬ 
eral  rains  here  in  the  Northeast 
can  yet  produce  enormous  sup¬ 
plies  of  feed  in  the  form  of  pas¬ 
ture  grasses,  second  cutting  clover, 
and  second  and  third  cutting  al- 
ialfa.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  sensible  and  logical  thing  for  the 
northeastern  poultryman  and  dairy¬ 
man  to  do  is  to  keep  his  feet  on  the 
ground  and  to  let  feed  and  grain 
markets  seek  their  natural  level  un¬ 
influenced  by  all  the  ballyhoo  of 
newspaper  publicity. 

Crass  the  Best  Bet 

The  present  drought  and  present 
grain  and  feed  prices  drive  home 
more  forcibly  than  ever  the  fact  that 
the  greatest  natural  resources  of  the 
Northeast  are  its  pasture  and  hay 


crops.  Most  farms  in  the  Northeast 
are  not  short  of  hay  for  winter  feed, 
but  they  lack  hay  to  supplement  pas¬ 
tures  if  the  dry  weather  continues. 
IV e  do  not  yet  raise  enough  grass 
and  hay  in  the  N ortheast.  Not 
enough  of  that  which  we  do  raise  is 
legume  hay.  We  won’t  be  able  to 
raise  the  grass  and  hay  we  should, 
unless  w'e  continue  to  give  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  pastures  and  meadows. 

The  most  significant  fact  in  the 
whole  drought  situation,  as  far  as 
the  Northeast  is  concerned,  is  this; 
When  rains  do  come,  the  only 
crops  which  will  come  back  and 
help  out  this  season  are  our  pas¬ 
ture  grasses  and  our  stands  of 
clover  and  alfalfa. 

W eather  Still  Unruly 

We  wonder  if  that  Mid-western 
group  of  sincere  but  mistaken  agri¬ 
cultural  leaders,  who  with  the  help 
of  the  powerful  American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation  put  over  crop  con¬ 
trol  on  this  country,  hasn’t  by  this 
time  got  its  fill  of  the  job.  With 
any  plan  for  handling  surpluses  af¬ 
ter  they  are  produced,  I  have  no 
quarrel  —  provided  it  is  a  good  plan. 
For  any  program  which  seeks  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  production  of  surpluses,  ex¬ 
cept  as  farmers  apply  it  as  individu¬ 
als  on  their  own  initiative,  I  have  no 
use.  Such  a  program  will  be  too 
often  upset  by  the  weather.  It  Is 
too  risky! 

*  ^  * 

Landon’s  Telegram  Again 

My  readers  continue  to  kid  me  be¬ 
cause,  following  the  Republican  conven¬ 
tion.  I  expressed  a  degree  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  progress  which  the  party 
made  in  developing  a  monetary  policy. 
If  I  were  a  Republican  leader,  anxious 
to  win  the  northeastern  farm  vote,  I 
think  I  would  give  an  ear  to  letters 
like  the  following: 

“Dear  Mr.  Babcock: 

“The  critic  whom  you  quote  in  the 
last  issue  just  beat  me  to  It.  It  was 
always  diffierdt  for  me  to  understand 
how  ‘the  exception  proves  to  be  the 
rule’.  It  is  twice  difficult  in  the  case 
of  the  Landon  telegram.  ...  I  voted 
for  Hoover  in  '28,  and  I  feel  as  you  do 
about  many  of  the  things  which  have 
been  done  during  the  last  few  years, 
but  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  any¬ 
thing  to  stand  for  in  the  Republican 
set-up.  A  two-sided  political  platform 
may  be  accepted  custom,  but  a  two- 
sided  supplementary  statement  by  a 
candidate  is  too  much  for  an  independ¬ 
ent  voter  who  has  ideas  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  ...  I  was  most  surprised  that  you 
fell  for  it.  Please  do  not  take  the 
time  to  answer  this  —  ‘it  is  written  in 
the  interests  of  science’  to  let  you 
know  a  bit  of  public  reaction.’’ 

In  view  of  the  above  letter  and  oth¬ 
ers  which  I  have  received  like  it,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Republican  party 
must  clarify  its  position  on  money  if 
it  is  going'  to  go  before  northeastern 
farmers  with  clean  hands. 

♦  * 

Hard-boiled  Shepherd 

I  know  D.  C.  W.,  of  Albany  County, 
N.  Y.,  to  be  an  experienced  sheep 


breeder,  and  in  addition  he  writes  well. 
I  am  reproducing  below  his  answer  to 
my  inquiry  about  the  danger  of  carry¬ 
ing  breeding  ewes  in  too  high  condition. 
From  what  he  says,  it  seems  to  me 
that  he  can  best  be  described  as  a 
hard-boiled  shepherd: 

“Dear  Mr.  Babcock: 

“Your  ewes  are  top  fat,  even  if  they 
do  breed,  which  is  doubtful.  They  a.re 
handicapped,  by  a  luxurious  standard 
of  living.  Breeding  condition  at  its 
best  in  ewes  is,  roughly,  between  hard, 
healthy,  active  leanness  and  moderate 
fatness.  Ewes  do  best  as  reproducers 
and  as  mothers  imder  conditions  which 
compel  them  to  travel  a  great  deal 
every  day  in  order  to  obtain  the  variety 
and  quantity  of  green  feed  which  they 
systematically  demand.  Blessed  with 
excellent  pastures  and  dense,  lush  herb¬ 
age,  as  you  are,  perhaps  you  could 
adopt  the  English  practice  of  using 
hurdles  by  means  of  which  you  could 
limit  your  ewes  each  day  to  a  small 
strip  of  pasture  or  legnmes,  thereby 
forcing  them  to  do  some  work  for  their 
feed  and  keeping  them  adequately  fed 
but  never  gorged.  Variety  is  the  spice  of 
the  sheep’s  life.  Sheep  like,  seek,  and 
thrive  on  many  species  of  plants.  More 
kinds  of  plants  grow  on  poor  land  than 
on  fertile  land.  Given  ample  range  in 
the  Northeast,  where  there  is  much  land 
too  poor  for  profitable  use  in  crop  pro¬ 
duction,  sheep  are  likely  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  in  better  condition  .and  in  better 
health  and  produce  a  better  lamb  crop 
than  if  they  were  limited  to  rich  pas¬ 
tures  and  legrumes  in  comparatively 
small  areas.’’ 

He  « 

Molasses  Silage  Keeps 

You  may  be  interested  to  know,  and 
it  certainly  has  a  practical  bearing  on 
summer  feeding,  that  our  molasses- 
alfalfa  silage  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer  did  not  spoil,  even  though 
we  fed  only  a  few  bushels  a  day  off 
the  top  of  a  silo  fourteeh  feet  in 
diameter.  This  silage  gave  off  consid¬ 
erable  odor  which  might  be  objection¬ 
able  around  a  dairy  bam;  otherwise 
it  certainly  is  very,  superior  to  com 
silage  as  far  as  keeping  qualities  in 
hot  weather  are  concerned. 

*  *  * 

Satisfactory  So  Far 

The  six  hundred  odd  February  pul¬ 
lets,  which  we  raised  entirely  indoors, 
continue  to  come  along  satisfactorily. 
At  5V2  months  of  age,  they  are  laying 
.33  per  cent.  There  have  been  two  pick- 
outs  to  date.  Four  or  five  J)irds  have 
gone  lame.  They  have  put  on  weight, 
but  are  still  too  light  for  heavy  pro¬ 
duction.  Time  will  tell  the  story,  but 
up  to  date  we  are  as  well  satisfied  with 
these  birds  as  with  any  good-sized  flock 
we  have  raised  out  of  doors. 

My  correspondence  about  raising  pul¬ 
lets  in  confinement  continues  to  be 
quite  heavy.  Some  of  the  letters  I  am 
receiving  are  very  interesting.  One  in 
particular,  written  over  a  month  ago, 
by  Francis  J.  Townsend  of  Cazenovia, 
N.  Y.,  has  appealed  to  me  as  being 
worth  quoting  from.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  facts  which  Mr.  Townsend 
has  written  me: 

“Since  I  have  been  here,  a  fairly 
large  proportion  of  our  pullets  have 
never  been  on  the  ground.  Mr.  Glenn 
Bass,  who  was  manager  here  before 
me,  started  the  program,  and  I  believe 
he  raises  practically  all  of  his  pullets 
in  confinement  on  his  New  Woodstock 
plant.  This  year,  it  happened  that  we 
wanted  early  pffilets  and  in  order  to  get 
them  we  had  to  take  our  chicks  in 
early  February.  Our  colony  houses  are 
getting  old  and  besides  we  wanted  them 
for  what  late  pedigree  stuff  we  were 
raising  for  our  breeding  males.  We 
have  about  1500  pullets  that  will  never 
get  on  the  ground,  and  so  far  they  have 
done  very  well.  We  lost  a  few  from 
rats,  some  of  the  broilers  smothered, 
and  there  have  been  around  a  dozen 
that  went  lame  or  light.  I  wonder  if 
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going  light  is  not  a  form  of  paralysis. 
No  blind  ones  yet,  and  so  far  there 
have  been  no  signs  of  coccidiosis. 

“The  pullets  are  developing  faster 
than  I  wish,  and  we  will  probably  be 
getting  a  few  eggs  by  the  time  they 
are  four  and  a  half  months  old.  .It’s 
too  early,  but  we  shall  have  to  feed-  a 
little  heavier  on  grain  to  try  to  keep 
up  the  body. 

“We  feed  enough  mash  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  last  the  pullets  until  three  or 
four  o’clock.  That  gives  the  birds  time 
to  work  up  an  appetite  by  supper  time. 
We  are  working  on  the  idea  that  a 
hungry  bird  has  more  resistance 
against  the  various  forms  of  disease. 
It  seems  to  work  with  coccidiosis. 

“We  have  an  abvmdant  supply  of 
spring  water  here  with  sufficient  pres¬ 
sure  to  deliver  it  to  all  of  our  pens. 
Our  latest  brain  child  is  letting  the 
birds  drink  from  a  running  stream. 
By  drilling  little  holes  in  a  piece  of 
copper  tubing,  and  regulating  the  pres¬ 
sure  with  a  valve  we  can  give  the 
birds  sanitary  water  from  a  small 
stream.  We  have  only  one  pen  hooked 
up  that  way,  but  as  soon  as  we  can 
get  at  it  we  shall  have  most  of  our 
pens  so  equipped,  providing  we  have 
svifficient  pressure  for  the  houses  we 
wish  to  arrange  that  way.  It  works, 
and  the  birds  like  it.’’ 


Clover  Killed  Off 

I  have  just  been  carefully  over  the 
pasture  which  I  first  improved,  and  of 
which  I  have  been  so  proud.  This 
spring  we  had  so  much  pasture  that 
we  did  not  turn  on  this  lot  early.  When 
we  did  turn  on  it,  we  did  not  put  on 
enough  animals  to  keep  up  with  it.  ..^s 
a  resffit,  as  I  have  already  reported, 
early  in  June  we  cut  a  pretty  fair  crop 
of  hay  on  it. 

Professor  Johnstone- Wallace  warned 
us  just  before  .ve  cut  the  hny  that,  if 
we  didn’t  get  it  off  immediately,  we 
would  lose  our  splendid  stand  of  wild 
white  clover.  This  seems  to  be  just 
what  has  happened. 

Although  this  pasture  was  consider¬ 
ed  the  poorest  field  on  the  farm  and 
has  never  received  anything  except 
superphosphate  in  the  v/ay  of  food,  the 
magnificent  stand  of  wild  white  clover 
during  the  last  three  years  seems  to 
have  built  up  the  fertility  so  high  that 
other  grasses  have  grown  most  luxuri¬ 
antly.  Because  we  did  not  help  the 
clover  by  early  close  grazing,  these 
grasses  seem  to  have  choked  it  out. 
You  will  recall  that  I  am  the  one  who 
gave  the  advice  about  keeping  im¬ 
proved  pastures  grazed  to  resemble  a 
well-kept  lawn.  Well,  I’m  even  more 
sure  than  ever  of  my  advice. 

*  *  * 

They  Look  Good 

During  the  past  week,  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  inspect  each  of  the  sev¬ 
enteen  Angus  steers,  bulls,  and  heifers 
which  we  produced  at  Sunnygables  last 
summer.  To  put  it  mildly,  I  have  been 
delighted  with  the  quality  of  these  ani¬ 
mals.  They  are  very  uniform.  In  fact, 
in  every  instance  where  one  of  them 
was  seen  in  company  with  other  Angus 
yearlings,  we  were  able  to  pick  ours 
without  hesitation.  They  all  have  very 
straight  top  lines,  are  very  smooth,  and 
close  to  the  ground. 

Tbe  only  possible  point  at  which  they 
defaulted  as  a  group  was  that  some  of 
them  are  not  fleshed  as  thickly  as  they 
might  be.  Since  this  fault  does  not 
appear  in  all  of  them,  we  believe  that 
their  dams  rather  than  their  sire  are 
at  fault.  (I  neglected  to  say  that  all 
seventeen  are  by  the  same  bull.) 

I  expect  that  several  steers  which 
we  produced  last  summer  will  be  shown 
in  yearling  form  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  this  fall.  If  they  are,  I 
hope  to  get  a  picture  of  them  to  run 
on  this  page.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the 
picture  will  bear  out  what  I  have  said 
above. 
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Protective 
Service  Bureau 


MEMBER 


American 

AGRianuMST 


PROTECTIVE  SERVICE 


Conducted  by  H.  L.  COSLINE 

$25.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  pay  $25.00  for 
evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  Imprisonment  for  at  least  30  days 
of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the  premises 
an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Subscriber  who  has  Protective  Service  Bureau 
Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim  for 
the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction.  Reward 
does  NOT  apply  to'  conviction  for  theft. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Subscribers  Free 
service  rendered  members  consi.sts  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  Include  obligations 
between  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old),:  and  any  In- 
Quiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  mak¬ 
ing  Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau,  American  Agriculturist.  Savings  Bank 
Bid?.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


George  Hemmer,  Central  Square,  N.  Y.,  lost  his  life.  His 
mother  wrote  us  saying:  “The  policy  had  only  been  in 
effect  since  July  and  cost  only  $1.00,  so  I  hardly  expected 
such  willing  and  prompt  consideration.  You  are  a  won¬ 
derful  organization”. 


Indemnities  Recentiy  Paid 

Paid  Policyholders  to  June  1,  1936 .  $447,761.22 

Paid  Policyholders  during  June  .  2,979.26 


$450,740.48 


No  Reply 

“About  a  year  ago  an  agent  of  Bauer 
&  Stier  Building  Corporation,  Elberon, 
New  Jersey,  came  to  see  me  about  some 
stock  I  own.  He  said  if  I  sold  it  to  him 
I  would  receive  full  vaJue  for  it.  He  took 
the  shares.  Although  I  have  written  sev¬ 
eral  letters  I  cannot  get  any  answer  ex¬ 
cept  an  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt 
of  the  five  shares.  They  have  not  sent 
me  any  money.” 

We  have  written  two  letters  to 
Bauer  &  Stier  Building  Corporation, 
Elberon,  New  Jersey,  and  up  to  date 
we  have  had  absolutely  no  reply. 

^  ^  ^ 

Valueless 

In  1925  my  husband  bought  some  stock 
in  the  Bossard  Railway  Signal  Corpora¬ 
tion.  We  have  never  received  any  Interest. 
We  need  the,  money  very  badly  and  I 
wish  you  could  find  out  what  happened 
to  this  concern.  , 

A  letter  addressed  to  the  company 
came  back  marked  “Unknown.”  The 
Department  of  State  at  Albany  says 
the  company  was  incorporated  in  1919 
and  was  dissolved  by  proclamation  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  1930.  There¬ 
fore  shares  have  no  value  and  like  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  cases,  money  invested  is 
a  total  loss.  We  doubt  if  farmers  can 
afford  to  buy  stocks  in  any  company 
except  those  with  a  record  of  having 
paid  dividends  for  a  number  of  years. 

*  *  ♦ 

Hygrade  Textile  Company  Out 

Several  subscribers  have  complained 
of  non-receipt  of  dress  goods,  ordered 
from  the  Hygrade  Textile  Company.  A 
letter  calling  their  attention  to  a  com¬ 
plaint,  has  been  returned  marked  “Re¬ 
moved,  left  no  address.” 

Ik  k:  * 

Picture  Enlarging 

They  said  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  returned,  but  when  I  received  the 
picture  it  was  anything  but  satisfactory. 

I  wouldn’t  even  know  who  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be.  I  wrote  to  them  several 
times,  but  they  do  not  answer  my  letters. 

A  guarantee  is  as  good  as  the  com¬ 
pany  that  makes  it.  It  should  be  un¬ 
necessary  to  write  several  letters  to  get 
attention  on  a  seventy-five  cent  order. 

*  * 

No  Premium 

An  agent  from  the  Star  Publishing  and 
Supply  Co.,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  came 
around  selling  story  booklets,  telling  me 
that  if  I  bought  them,  I  would  get  a  pre¬ 
mium.  I  bought  booklets  until  I  had 
enough  to  get  a  110-piece  dinner  set,  but 
never  received  it,  nor  do  they  reply  to  my 
letters. 

A  letter  to  the  Star  Publishing  Co. 
has  been  returned  to  us  from  the  post 
office,  telling  us  that  the  company  was 
out  of  business.  This  lends  support  to 
advice  previously  given  that  purchases 
should  be  made  on  their  merit  alone 
rather  than  because  the  buyer  wishes 
to  get  a  premium. 

*  *  * 

Messrs.  “Fixit” 

Two  men,  driving  a  car  with  Indiana 
license  (I  did  not  get  the  license  num¬ 
ber),  are  going  around  this  section  claim¬ 
ing  they  are  working  for  the  Wrought 
iron  Range  Co.,  St.  Louis.  They  look  over 
your  stove  and  tell  you  what  repairs  are 
needed.  Several  in  this  neighborhood  have 
had  work  done  and  were  then  charged 
anywhere  from  10.00  to  $25.00. 

We  immediately  wrote  the  Wrought 
■iron  Range  Co.,  a  thoroughly  reliable 
concern.  They  replied: 

“We  have  no  agents  out  selling  re¬ 
pairs  or  repairing  old  ranges,  and  if 


Sundry  Humbugs 

American  Agricul¬ 
turist  was  one  of 
the  first  farm  pa¬ 
pers  to  warn  its 
readers*  about  unre¬ 
liable  schemes. 
Fifty  years  ago  the 
department 
now  called  the  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  was 
headed  “Sundry 
Humbugs”  and  was 
identified  in  each  is¬ 
sue  by  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  moth 
and  the  candle. 

Under  that  head¬ 
ing,  in  the  January, 
1877,  issue,  are  these 
^  words  r 

“We  need  not  enumerate  the  many 
species  of  the  genus  Humbug.  It  appeals 
to  the  love  of  money,  to  the  desire  for 
health,  to  personal  vanity,  to  the  baser 
passions — i»  short,  to  every  possible  mo¬ 
tive  which  will  induce  people  to  part  with 
their  money,  for  which  they  will  receive 
in  return  something,  which,  if  not  ab¬ 
solutely  useless,  is  positively  harmful.” 

How  much  has  human  nature  changed 
since  1877? 


these  repair  men  claim  to  represent 
this  company,  they  are  false. 

“This  is  the  third  complaint  that  we 
have  received  from  your  state  in  the 
past  30  days. 

“It  seems  that  these  parties  jump 
around  from  place  to  place,  and  when 
they  run  across  a  prospect  using  our 
make  of  range,  they  claim  to  represent 
us;  and  if  the  party  is  using  some  other 
make  of  range,  they  claim  to  represent 
that  company;  and  if  they  are  allowed 
to  examine  a  range  they  always  find 
something  wrong  with  it. 

“If  your  subscriber  can  locate  this 
gentleman,  we  will  gladly  cooperate 
with  the  proper  authorities  to  obtain  a 
successful  prosecution.” 

*  *  ♦ 

Canadian  Lotteries 

A  number  of  inquiries  have  recently 
been  made  of  the  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  regarding  lottery  tickets  mailed 
into  this  country  from  various  sources 
in  Canada.  Many  of  these  so-called 
lotteries  or  sweepstakes  are  entirely 
fraudulent  and,  in  any  event,  are  illegal 
in  Canada  as  well  as  the  United  States. 
A  bulletin  on  this  subject  by  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  Montreal  will  be 
furnished  to  those  interested,  upon  re¬ 
quest. 

*  *  * 

All  Speculators  Not  Winners 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  Kamp  and 
Company  of  Denver,  Colorado? 

We  have  been  informed  that  this 
company  was  incorporated  in  1920  in 
Delaware.  The  Securities  Depart¬ 
ments  of  both  Ohio  and  Missouri  have, 
in  the  past,  issued  orders  to  Kamp  and 
Company  to  discontinue  efforts  to  sell 
securities  within  those  two  States. 
The  company  has  been  active  in  pro¬ 
moting  sales  of  shares  in  a  number  of 
oil  and  mining  concerns.  It  is  reported 
that  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  issues 
have  failed  to  be  successful  from  stand¬ 
point  of  investors.  We  do  not  feel  that 
many  of  our  subscribers  can  afford  to 
speculate  in  unlisted  stocks  of  oil  wells 
and  mines.  Records  of  the  majority 
of  those  who  have  indicate  they  have 
lost. 


Fred  T.  LaBrake,  6  Millet  Lane,  Dolgeville, 

N.  Y.  _ $  20.00 

Struck  by  truck — strains  and  bruises 
Adolf  Strasser,  R.  I,  Freehold,  N.  J _  100.00 

Thrown  from  truck— frac.  leg  &  sprained 
ankle 

Thomas  E.  Howland,  R.  I,  Castleton,  Vt...  40.00 

Auto  collision — injuries 

Roy  C.  George,  No.  Java,  N.  Y _  30.00 

Thrown  from  wagon— severe  bruises 
Charles  C.  McCormick,  Est.,  10  E.  Main  St., 


Auto  collided  with  truck — mortuary 
Jennie  W.  App,  152  Prospect  Ave.,  Ilion, 

N.  Y.  _ _ _  50.00 

Auto  oollLsion — contused  leg 
Helen  L.  Decker.  10  Orchard  Park,  Walden, 

N.  Y _ 30.00 

Auto  collision — Itruised  knee  &  inj.  arm 

Dr.  George  G.  Davis,  Arcade,  N.  Y _  130.00 

Travel  accident— severe  leg  injury 
Dorlene  W.  Wate,  115  W.  Valley  St., 

Union,  N.  Y . 20.00 

Auto  collision — laceration  of  forehead 
Margaret  H.  Hillman,  383  Miller  St.,  Sher¬ 
man.  N.  Y _ _  10.00 

Auto  collision — cut  lip,  bruised  elbow 

Leonard  Nute,  R.  2,  Hudson,  N.  H -  30.00 

Auto  accident — strained  back,  lacerated  scalp 
James  N.  Wright,  523  Expense  St.,  Rome, 

N.  Y.  — . 80.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  right  shoulder 
William  J.  Bunnell,  R.  I,  King  Ferry,  N.Y.  10.00 
Farm  accident — inj.  neck 
Lawrence  Hanschild,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y.-.  20.00 

Auto  overtumevl — inj.  left  arm 
Ruth  M.  Daniels,  154  Vernal  St.,  Everett, 

Mass.  _  10.00 

Auto  collision — inj.  head 
Miss  Eva  F.  Payette,  5  Granite  St.,  Le¬ 
banon.  N.  H.  _  55.71 

Auto  accident — cracked  clavicle,  frac.  ribs 
Freda  Millen,  15  Fox  St.,  Owego.  N.  Y...  20.00 

Auto  accident — bruises  &  lacerations 

Charles  Brown,  Stratham,  N.  H _  80.00 

Auto  skidded — inj.  arms  and  legs 
Joseph  Stock,  725  Pawling  Ave.,  Troy,  N.Y.  30.00 
Struck  by  auto — frac.  skull 

John  Maher,  R.  2,  Romulus,  N.  Y -  130.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — comp.  frac.  leg 
Mrs.  Lena  E.  Merrell,  Munnsville,  N.  Y.--  44.28 

Thrown  from  car — gen.  cuts  &  bruises 

Lewis  Mason.  Jr.,  Albany,  Vt. _  17.14 

Thrown  from  load  logs — lacerations 

Chester  Lindsay,  Wurtsboro,  N.  Y _  60.00 

Auto  collision — lacerated  forehead  and 
abrasions 

Walter  Anderson,  Savona,  N.  Y _  80.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  ribs  &  chest  injuries 

Bertha  Stefka,  R.  I,  Clarksboro,  N.  J _  27.14 

Auto  collision — frac.  ribs  &  cut  scalp 


Frank  Hillard.  R.  2,  Sussex,  N.  J _  2.88 

Auto  accident — cut  eyelid,  inj.  chest 

Fred  G.  Hill,  R.  5,  Plymouth,  N.  H _  54.23 

Thrown  from  sleigh — inj.  left  arm 
Pauline  E.  Glidden,  Highland  St.,  Ash¬ 
land,  N.  H.  _  12.88 

Auto  collision — bruises  of  head  &  face 
Mrs.  Lena  G.  Eldridge,  R.  I.  Wolcott,  Vt._  10.00 
Auto  accident — bnii.sed  shoulder 

Frank  Bye,  Hadley.  Mass.  _  20.00 

-Auto  accident — cut  scalp 

Edgar  M.  Hartman,  R.  I,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  10.00 
Thrown  from  drill — bniised  legs 
Dorothea  E.  Allen,  R.  I,  Burlington  Flats, 


N.  Y.  _ _ _ _  30.00 

Auto  accident — sprained  ankle 

Minnie  Cullings,  Delanson,  N.  Y _  30.00 

Auto  overturned — cont.  .shoulder  &  scalp 
Mrs.  Marguerite  B.  Cofrin,  Lexington, 

Mass.' _ 130.0* 

Auto  collision — pen.  cuts  &  bruises 

Bernard  L.  Russell,  Ithaca,  N.  Y _  30.00 

Auto  accident- — inj.  arm  &  cuts 

Mrs.  Grace  Novak,  R.  3,  Mexico,  N.  Y. _  30.00 

lilt  by  auto — Injuries 

Abram  S.  Lott,  R.  3,  Freehold,  N.  J -  67.14 

Auto  collision — lacerations  scalp  &  fac« 

Mary  Michanin,  Lee  Center,  N.  Y. _  12.88 

Auto  struck  pole — lacerations  knee  &  lips 
Miss  Margaret  L.  Cosgrove,  R.  2,  Fred¬ 
erick,  Md.  _  I4.2S 

Auto  accident  —  lacerated  leg,  contused 

thumb 

Mrs.  Kittle  Cunningham,  5  Lake  Ave.,  Wol¬ 
cott,  N.  Y.  _  18,88 

Bun  over  by  auto — contusions  thigh,  arm 
and  face 

Edward  Vannattas,  6  Vannatta  PL,  Belvi- 

dere,  N.  J.  _  28.57 

Auto  accident — frac.  bone  hand  &  lacerations 

Samuel  Rubin.  Monroeville,  N.  J -  22.86 

Auto  accident — lacerations  face 

Beatrice  M.  Chappell,  Pittsburg,  N.  H -  70.00 

Auto  collision — lacerated  mitscles  leg 

Ruth  M.  Rogers,  Enfield  Center,  N.  H _  50.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  clavicle 

Vernon  Pierce,  Curry,  N.  Y _  77,14 

.Auto  collision — frac.  ribs 

J.  Calder  Terry,  Hamden,  N.  Y -  67.14 

Auto  collision — concu.s.sion  brain  &  cut  leg 

Buron  D.  Wason,  R.  I,  Andover,  N.  H -  20.00 

Auto  accident — broken  ribs,  bruised  eye 

Frank  S.  Hewes,  Lyme,  N.  H _  20.00 

Auto  accident — contiisions  &  lacerations 

Beatrice  C.  B.  Smith,  Springville,  Pa -  10.00 

Auto  collision — inj.  face,  arms  &  legs 
Raymond  Blain.  24  Leighton  Terrace,  Lynn, 

M  ass.  _  — - - -  20.0# 

Auto  collision — cont.  forehead  &  sprained 
wrist 


To  date  5,701  policyholders  have  received  weekly  or  death  indemnities. 


KEEP  YOUR  POLICY  RENEWED 


yrORTHAMERldaKtollT  tySURANCE  CO. 

Oldest  and  Hardest  SxdusiveJfedltk  and  Redden  t  Gompany  in  S^merica  j 
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"N. A.  Associates  iNc.iE 


11  Poughkeepsie.  N.Y 
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TO  PATRONS  of  G.LF. 


SINCE  Januai^  1,  1936,  all  G.L.F. 

Retail  Service  Agencies  have  kept 
careful  records  of  your  purchases  of  seed 
and  open  formula  mixed  fertilizers  and 
feeds.  During  the  six  months  from  Janu¬ 
ary  1  to  June  30,  1936,  G.L.F.  made 
substantial  profits  on  the  wholesale  pur¬ 
chasing  and  processing  of  seeds,  feeds  and 
fertilizers. 

On  June  30th  your  G.L.F.  Directors 
reported  this  fact  to  the  2700  G.L.F. 
Patrons’  Committeemen.  The  directors 
said  that  in  their  judgment  part  of  the 
net  earnings  for  the  six  months  period 
could  safely  be  distributed  as  Patronage 


Dividends,  provided  the  Committeemen 
approved.  Returns  from  Committeemen 
indicate  that  while  approximately  20% 
of  them  favor  keeping  all  earnings  until 
G.L.F.  has  all  the  working  capital  it  re¬ 
quires,  80%  favor  distributing  part  of  the 
net  earnings  as  Patronage  Dividends, 
under  the  circumstances  as  explained  to 
them  by  the  G.L.F.  Directors. 

G.L.F.  will,  therefore,  distribute  in 
cash  a  Patronage  Dividend  based  on 
your  purchases  of  G.L.F.  seed  and 
public  formula  mixed  fertilizer  and 
feed  during  the  six  months  period, 
January  1  to  June  30,  1936. 


Where  to  get  your  check 


Dividend  Checks  for  Patrons  in  each 
community  will  be  based  on  the  local 
G.L.F.  store  or  agent’s  record  of  their 
purchases.  The  checks  will  be  sent  to  the 
store  or  agent  to  hand  out.  If  you 
bought  G.L.F.  seed,  public  formula 
mixed  fertilizers  or  public  formula 


mixed  feeds  during  the  period  Janu¬ 
ary  1  to  June  30,  1936,  get  in  touch 
at  once  with  the  G.L.F.  Agency 
through  which  you  bought  these  sup¬ 
plies,  so  that  you  will  be  notified 
when  your  dividend  check  arrives 
from  the  G.L.F. 


COOP.  G.LF.  EXCHANGE,  INC.- ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Another  Reason  why  it  is  advisable  for  you 
to  make  an  immediate  contact  with  your 
G.L.F.  Store  or  Agent-Buyer  is  that  the 
G.L.F.  Mill  at  Buffalo  is  getting  all  the  orders 
for  feed  it  can  handle,  even  though  it  is  running 
continuously  night  and  day.  Under  these 
circumstances  established  G.L.F.  patrons 
— that  is,  those  who  will  receive  Patronage 


Dividends  because  they  purchased  sup¬ 
plies  through  G.L.F.  during  the  six 
nionths  period  ending  June  30,  1936 — 
will  have  their  needs  taken  care  of  before 
new  patrons  can  be  supplied. 

GET  YOUR  ESTIMATE  IN- 

To  Fully  protect  your  requirements  for  seed, 
fertilizer  and  feed  between  now  and  June  30, 
1937,  your  G.L.F.  Store  or  Agent-Buyer  is 
prepared  to  take  an  estimate  order  for  your 
entire  year’s  requirements.  G.L.F.  will  under¬ 
take  to  protect  patrons  who  place  such 
estimates  ahead  of  all  others. 


BOUND  VOLU. 


Haymg’X/me  on  Yrench  battlefields 

By  RALPH  A.  FELTON 


Today,  as  I  am  crossing 
French  battlefields,  it  is  the 
last  week  in  June  and  haying 
time  in  France.  The  fields  are 
from  one- fourth  of  an  acre  to 
five  acres,  unfenced,  and  there 
are  no  hay-loaders ;  more  scythes 
than  mowers  are  in  use.  Backs 
seem  to  cost  less  than  machinery 
here ;  yet  all  seem  happy,  at  least 
contented.  One  horse  usually 
pulls  the  hay  wagon,  but  if  a 
second  is  needed,  he  is  hitched 
tandem  style,  and  is  led,  not 
driven. 

Northern  France  is  a  grain 
country ;  small  fields  of  oats, 
wheat,  rye  and  llax  cover  the  ■ 
countryside  and  the  harvest  wifi 
be  on  about  the  last  of  July.  The 
yield  is  very  promising,  probably 
half  again  larger  than  the  aver¬ 
age  crop  in  America.  Since  so 
much  of  the  work  is  done  by 
hand,  the  labor  income  is  much 
smaller,  probably  less  than  half 
that  of  the  American  farmer. 

Sheep  are  scarce,  an  occasional 
milk  goat  is  seen,  and  the  cattle 
are  largely  all-purpose  animals; 

Holstems  and  Jerseys  are  scarce. 

Every  cow  is  fat  and  sleek  and 
pastures  are  abundant,  but  many  farmers  have 
no  cows  at  all. 

Never  have  I  seen  such  fine  gardens.  They 
are  not  all  tended  by  the  women  either.  The 
city  people  have  their  flowers  but  the  farm 
woman  gives  her  time  to  her  vegetables,  plant¬ 
ed  in  ever}^  nook  and  corner,  and  she  certain¬ 
ly  excels  at  it.  I  suppose  a  third  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  I  have  seen  today'  have  their  wives  helping 
them  in  the  hay'-  field.  Ifqual  rights  for  women 
extend  from  the  cellar  to  the  hay  mow. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  the  excellencies  of 
women’s  dress  here  are  largely  a  my'th.  My 
taste  may  be  unculti¬ 
vated,  but  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover,  so-called  Paris 
styles  are  of  Jewish 
creation  in  New  York 
City  shops.  The  styles 
in  Paris  on  Sunday 
afternoon  resem¬ 
ble  those  on  a  street 
in  any  small  Ameri¬ 
can  town  on  Satur¬ 
day.  An  average 
meeting  of  a  Ftome 


— Photo!>*"’Dy 

In  France,  farmers  live  in  small  villages,  like  the  one  in  the 
distance,  and  travel  each  day  from  their  home  to  their  fields. 
And,  at  the  right,  in  German  farm  fields,  /  saw  more  oxen  than 
horses  and  nearly  as  many  women  as  men. 


Bureau  group  in  New  York  State  would  cer¬ 
tainly'  appear  better  dressed  than  the  women 
of  a  French  village. 

A,.-person  would  ordinarily  travel  ten  miles 
on  these  macadam  roads  through  the  French 
country'side  before  meeting  one  automobile. 
One  sees  a  dozen  bicycles  to  every  motor  car. 
Men  and  women  ride  to  work  on  bicycles  and 
afternoon  visits  are  made  that  way'.  Women 
go  shopping  sitting  up  straight  with  their  bas¬ 
ket  between  the  handle  bars.  1  have  seen  al¬ 
most  no  cement  roads ;  all  are  macadam  or 
dirt,  and  farm-to-market  roads  are  very  wind¬ 
ing  and  narrow. 


ing  time  is  here  in  full  blast,  so 
is  fishing.  I  haven’t  found  out 
why'  the  men  don’t  need  the  help 
of  their  wives  in  holding  one  end 
of  these  bamboo  poles. 

When  these  French  villages 
were  originally'  built,  they  built 
a  church  or  a  cathedral  in  the 
center  for  worship.  They  go  out 
from  their  homes  in  the  village 
each  morning  to  work  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  fields  and  the  friendly 
social  life  in  the  rural  village 
seems  to  permeate  the  day’s 
work.  But  high  above  the  village 
stands  the  church  spire,  a  per¬ 
petual  symbol  of  worship.  I  fear 
those  who  say  the  French  are  ir¬ 
religious  have  not  gotten  far  out 
of  Paris.  Religion  here  is  more 
God-ward,  than  man-ward,  as  it 


Galloway. 


wing 


Ralph  Felton,  the  author  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  on  this  page,  is  teacher  of  Rural 
Sociology  at  Drew  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary.  Previous  to  that,  he  had  charge 
of  the  extension  program  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Rural  Social  Organization 
at  Cornell.  What  he  says  about  French 
and  German  agriculture  are  first  hand 
observations,  made  this  summer  on  an 
extensive  trip  through  Europe.  These 
observations  are  especially  interesting 
at  this  time  when  newspapers  are 
picturing  a  Germany  preparing  for 
war  and  a  France  torn  by  strikes  and 
internal  troubles. 


Nature  has  covered  well  the 
scars  of  the  World  War.  Fields 
of  gtain  are  waving  and  cattle  are 
grazing  over  this  shell-torn  coun¬ 
try.  The  peasant  seems  to  have 
forgotten  that  great  conflict  as 
completely  as  the  politician  in 
Paris  tries  to  keep  its  memory 
alive. 

The  French  farmer  does  a  lot 
of  living.  The  American  disease 
of  hurry  and  worry  has  not  reach¬ 
ed  this  countryside.  Although  hay- 


is  in  America.  Church  activities  and  meetings 
are  concerned  largely  with  worship.  Dramati¬ 
zations,  if  given,  portray  the,  life  of  Christ. 
It  would  seem  that  the  social  program  of  the 
church  is  little  needed  in  these  small  com¬ 
pact  farm  villages  where  everyone  not  only 
knows  everybody  else  but  their  grandparents 
as  well. 

In  America  we  talk  much  about  economic 
security.  They'  seem  to  have  it  here.  True,  they 
have  bicycle  horizons  and  one-horse  cultiva¬ 
tors.  Their  world  is  smaller ;  their  wants  are 
fewer.  They  look  in  and  up  {Turn  to  Page  19) 
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New  1937 

PHILCO 


PHILCO  623J^ 

(Illustrated) 

$79-95 

Complete  with  Batteries 
Less  Aerial 

PHILCO  623 

A  handsome  Baby  Grand 
with  the  same  chassis 
as  the  623J.  Complete 
with  batteries, 
less  aerial  .  . 


$65 


*Sold  only  with  Philco 
High-Efficiency  Aerial  to 
insure  greatest  fojreign 
reception. 

There’s  a  Philco  for 
every  purse  and  purpose 
— Battery  Radios  $39.95 
up;  6-Volt  Radios 
$49.95  up;  All-Electric 
Radios . , 


Trade-in  Allowance 
Easy  Terms 


Farm  Radio 

brings  you  the  thrill  of  the  year 

—  the  exclusive  Foreign  T uning 
System!  Overseas  stations  are 
spread  farther  apart  .  .  .  named 
and  located  on  the  dial,  in  color 
.  .  .  enabling  you  to  tune  by  name 

—  easily,  quickly,  accurately. 

And  by  automatically  tuning 
the  Philco  High-Efficiency  Aerial, 
the  Foreign  Tuning  System  more 
than  doubles  the  foreign  stations 
you  can  get  and  enjoy! 

American  reception  is  finer,  too 

—  including  daytime  reception  of 
short-wave  stations  that  carry  the 
big  network  programs.  Come  in, 
see  the  new  Philco  values! 


See  Your  Local  PHILCO  Dealer  or  Write  Your  Nearest  Distributor 


AUTO  ELECTRIC  SERVICE  CO. 

1214  Elm  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

BEAUCAIRE,  INC., 

228  Broadway,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

359  State  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

W.  BERGMAN  CO., 

Oak  &  Eagle  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

THE  G.  S.  BLODGETT  CO.,  INC., 

190  Bank  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

BROOME  niSTRIBUTING  CO.,  INC., 

221  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

CRESSEY  &  ALLEN, 

123  Middle  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

KELLER  DISTRIBUTING  CORP., 

174  High  St.,  Hartford,  Conn, 

336  Columbus  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MORY  SALES  CORP., 

156  Brewery  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

M.  P.  MYERS  &  CO..  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  40,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

PHILCO  DISTRIBUTORS, 

17  Lyman  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

PHILCO  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  CORP.  OF  N.Y. 
254  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

393  Central  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PHILCO  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  CORP.  OF  N.Y. 
829  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

106  Whitesboro  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

ROSKIN  BROS.,  INC.. 

286  Central  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

23-27  W.  Main  St..  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

ROSKIN  DISTRIBUTORS.  INC., 

1113  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


well-trained  and  experienced  teachers 
in  coimtry  districts.  Many  object  to 
rural  teaching  because  they  find  it  hard 
to  get  good  living  quarters  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  are  attracted  by  what  they 
think  are  better  opportunities  for  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  city. 

Dr.  Robinson  emphasized  the  need 
of  the  teacher  living  in  the  commimity 
and  taking  a  real  part  in  the  commun¬ 
ity  life.  Good  teachers  should  not 


1WENT  up  to  Buffalo  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  College  the  other  day  to  attend 
a  conference  of  several  hcmdred  rural 
teachers  who  axe  spending  their  time, 
money,  and  vacation  in  summer  school 
to  become  better  teachers.  Seeing  the 
eagerness  of  these  teachers  to  improve 
themselves,  their  sincerity  and  their 
love  for  the  job  —  which,  after  all,  is 
not  an  easy  one  —  made  me  wish  that 
every  parent  might  have  been  there 
with  me.  Few  realize 
the  effort  that  good 
teachers  nowadays 
make  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  prepared  to  teach 
their  pupils  according 
to  the  latest  modern 
methods;  for,  after  all, 
methods  of  teaching 
keep  changing  like 
everything  else. 

I  had  the  privilege  of 
talking  to  this  large 
group  of  interested 
teachers.  Speaking  to 
them  of  changing  meth¬ 
ods  of  education,  I  told 
them  that  I  believe  in  the  modern  broad 
curriculum  which  includes  so  many 
things  that  help  to  enrich  a  person’s 
life  that  were  not  taught  in  olden 
times.  But  I  also  expressed  my  feel¬ 
ing  that  schools  should  be  careful  to 
emphasize,  more  than  they  do,  those 
fundamentals  of  education  so  well 
taught  in  many  of  the  old-time  district 
schools.  Such  fundamentals  include 
ability  to  read  a  piece  of  literature 
with  appreciation,  to  add  up  a  column 
of  figures  and  get  the  correct  answer, 
to  write  a  business  or  friendly  letter 
in  good  clear  English  without  half  a 
dozen  misspelled  words. 


School  Taxes 

Discussed  at  this  meeting  was  the 
problem  of  financial  support  of  schools, 
the  heavy  burden  of  school  taxes  on 
taxpayers  and  parents.  In  New  York 
and  some  other  States  this  burden  of 
local  school  taxes  has  been  consider¬ 
ably  lightened  by  legislation  increasing 
State  aid  for  both  one-room  schools 
and  centralized  schools. 

Speaking  at  this  conference  on  the 
subject  of  State  aid  and  New  York’s 
splendid  centralized  schools.  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Kinley  Robinson,  a  Michigan  educator, 
said  that  State  aid  for  schools  and  some 
centralization  of  them  is  necessary,  but 
control  and  management  are  likely  to 
follow  finances ;  therefore,  larger  grants 
of  State  aid  call  for  watchfulness  on 
the  part  of  rural  people  to  hold  local 
control  of  their  own  schools. 

“Good  buildings  and  equipment,”  said 
Dr.  Robinson,  “are  a  necessary  part  of 
education,  hut  the  test  of’ any  school  is 
the  teacher.  Some  of  the  best  teaching 
in  America  has  been  done  in  the  one- 
room  schools.  The  success  was  in  di¬ 
rect  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the 
teacher  herself.” 

One  great  problem  discussed  at  the 
conference  was  the  difficulty  of  getting 


Why  does  an  occasional  farmer  with 
good  land  and  fair  buildings  fail? 


The  test  of  any  school  is  the  teacher. 


change  from  school  to  school.  Their 
usefulness  to  a  school  and  community 
increases  with  time. 

Unfortunately,  until  recently,  teach¬ 
ing  has  been  more  or  less  of  a  stepping- 
stone  to  some  other  trade  or  profes¬ 
sion.  Now  it  is  recognized  as  a  worth¬ 
while  profession  in  itself,  and  a  college 
education  is  usually  required.  But  be¬ 
cause  modern  teachers  have  to  have 
these  higher  qualifications,  have  so 
much  invested  in  their  education,  have 
to  spend  their  summers  in  expensive 
study  and  travel,  it  follows  that  they 
are  entitled  to  living  salaries. 


Can  You  Live  With  Your  Own 
Thoughts? 

Dr.  Robinson  told  an  interesting  story 
of  a  visit  to  a  one-room  rural  school  in 
Germany.  -  The  teacher  had  set  aside 
and  furnished  a  small  room  where  any 
pupil  could  withdraw  by  himself  to  rest 
and  to  meditate.  That  teacher  recog¬ 
nized  a  fundamental  need  of  every  in¬ 
dividual,  old  or  young  —  to  he  aM  alone 
at  times.  ’Especially  is  this  need  for 
quiet  meditation  great  in  this  mad 
modem  world.  We  of  the  present  are 
afflicted  with  too  much  action  and  too 
little  opportunity  for  thought.  We  are 
over-stimulated  by  external  things  and 
we  draw  less  and  less  upon  our  own 
inner  resources.  American  farm  peo¬ 
ple  have  contributed,  and  are  contribut¬ 
ing,  mightilv  to  the  thought 
progress  of  the  nation,  partly  becai^e 
of  their  daily  opportunity  for  quie 
meditation. 


Why  Farms  Are  Foreclosed 

During  the  same  week  of  this  teach¬ 
ers’  conference  I  spent  a  couple  of 
with  President  E.  H.  'Thomson 
Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield;  Dr- 
C.  E.  Ladd.,  dean  of  the  State 
Mr.  S.  M.  Vaughan  of  the  Farm  Cr 
Administration;  Mr.  Wilber 
Mr.  David  Vann,  central  and 
New  York  workers  for  the  Land 
{Continued  on  Page  21) 
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SaveX ime  and  Save  Money 


In  a  half  hour  we  can  scrub  in  a  cresol 
solution  all  the  drinking  fountains  from 
twenty  colony  houses.  We  believe  it  pays. 


Jimmy  Rice,  Jr.,  and  a  “pullet  educator’’. 
Provided  with  a  place  like  this,  pullets  will 
lay  there  rather  than  drop  eggs  on  range. 

Below:  —  The  cockerel  grandstand  where 
the  defeated  warrior  can  retire  and  rest 
for  -  another  battle. 


—by  JAMES  E.  RICE-n 

Since  his  retirement  as  head  of  the  Poultry 
Department  at  Cornell,  Professor  “Jimmy’’,  as 
he  is  affectionately  known,  lives  at  the  Egg 
and  Apple  Farm,  Trumctnsburg,  N.  Y.  He  is 
president  of  the  Northeastern  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Council. 


At  egg  and  Apple  Farm,  we  are  always 
trying  to  find  ways  to  do  things  more  easily. 
We  do  not  waste  time  saved;  we  just  use  it  to 
accomplish  more.  Most  of  the  labor  saving  de¬ 
vices  we  are  using  are  the  result  of  years  of  ex¬ 
perience.  We  would  build  something;  after  us¬ 
ing  it  a  while,  we  could  see  how  it  could  be  im¬ 
proved,  and  then  we  built  another  one  or  re¬ 
modeled  the  old  one. 

For  example,  we  handle  pullets  and  old  hens 
quickly  by  using  a  sorting  crate  which  we  built 
ourselves.  It  weighs  only  about  150  pounds  and 
two  men  can  carry  it  from  one  colony  house  to 
another.  Colony  houses  have  small  doors  at  each 
end  of  the  front.  We  can  run  a  bunch  of  chickens 
into  the  crate  and  divide  it  into  four  compart¬ 
ments  with  doors  which  slide  up  and  down.  Each 
compartment  has  a  hinged  door  in  the  top  and  it 
is  possible  easily  to  reach  any  corner  of  the  com¬ 
partment. 

Our  breeding  work  requires  us  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  catching  and  sorting.  We  pick  out  the 
best  birds  for  breeders  and  record  their  wing 
band  numbers.  The  poorer  cockerels  are  moved 
out  to  be  sold  for  broilers ;  the  good  cockerels  and 
pullets  are  moved  out  on  range. 

We  believe  that  sanitation  pays.  It  is  quite  a 
job  to  scrub  the  drinking  fountains  for  twenty 
colony  houses,  so  we  bring  them  all  together  in 
one  spot  once  a  week,  where  we  scrub  them 
thoroughly  in  a  3  per  cent  cresol  solution.  They 
are  then  put  out  in  the  sun  to  dry  before  putting 
them  back  in  the  houses. 

We  never  raise  pullets  or  cockerels  on  the 
same  range  two  years  in  succession.  The  year 
after  a  field  is  used  as  range  it  is  put  into  red 
kidney  beans;  the  next  year  into  winter  wheat, 
then  into  legume  hay ;  and  the  next  year  is  again 
used  as  a  range.  We  seed  to  a  mixture  of  red 
clover,  alsike  and  alfalfa  and  mow  the  range  over 
once,  about  the  middle  of  June.  We  get  enough 
hay  so  that  we  feel  it  unnecessary  to  charge  the 
use  of  the  field  up  to  the  young  stock. 

We  move  water  pipes  to  the  new  range  every 
year.  We  plow  one  furrow,  put  the  pipe  in  the 
bottom,  and  then  plow  the  furrow  back.  We  do 
this  because  it  keeps  the  water  cooler  and  3mung 


A  sorting  coop.  Chicks  can  be  driven  into 
either  end,  separated  by  movable  partitions, 
and  after  those  wanted  are  removed,  the  rest 
of  them  can  be  “shooed”  back  into  the  house. 


A  range  waterer.  An  automatic  float  keeps 
the  water  level  uniform,  the  wire  platform 
keeps  the  young  stock  out  of  the  mud,  and  the 
cover  which  goes  over  it  keeps  the  water  cool. 


Stock  drink  more.  Our  outdoor  feeders  are  usual¬ 
ly  made  of  old  lumber.  They  are  on  runners  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  pullets  and  cockerels  can  feed 
from  each  side  and  are  protected  from  rain. 

To  lessen  the  number  of  eggs  laid  on  the  floor, 
we  have  developed  what  we  call  a  “pullet  educa¬ 
tor.”  This  is  a  removable  battery  of  nests  which 
we  hang  up  at  the  end  of  the  brooder  houses.  For 
several  days  before  a  pullet  gets  around  to  lay 
her  first  egg,  she  hunts  for  a  place.  We  have 
found  that  rather  than  drop  them  on  the  ground, 
they  will  if  necessary  travel  several  hundred  feet 
to  find  a  place  to  hide.  Through  the  use  of  these 
pullet  educators  on  range,  we  have  cut  down  to 
a  minimum  the  number  of  eggs  that  we  find  on 
the  floor  after  the  pullets  are  put  in  the  laying 
house. 

Another  device  developed  through  experience 
is  the  “cockerel  grandstand.”  When  a  bunch  of 
cockerels  are  running  together,  there  is  an  im¬ 
mediate  elimination  contest  to  see  which  is  boss. 
The  weaker  cockerels  get  plenty  of  rough  treat¬ 
ment  to  keep  them  in  their  place  and  there  is  no¬ 
thing  they  can  do  about  it  unless  there  is  some 
elevated  spot  to  which  they  can  retire.  That  is 
where  the  cockerel  grandstand  comes  in.  The 
minute  One  gets  the  worst  of  a  fight,  he  gets  upon 
the  grandstand  and  the  victor  is  satisfied  and  goes 
off  to  look  for  new  worlds  to  conquer.  With  a 
place  to  retreat,  the  more  timid  brother  may  come 
along  in  good  shape  and  a  week  or  two  later  he 
may  be  able  to  hold  his  own.  Without  some  place 
of  retreat,  he  either  gets  killed  or  stays  in  the 
background  where  he  never  gets  a  chance  to 
grow. 
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Conclusions  From  the  Drought 

FTER  visiting  farms  in  several  northeast¬ 
ern  counties  where  it  is  pretty  dry,  in  the 
middle  of  July,  we  would  like  to  set  down  some 
inescapable  conclusions. 

In' the  first  place,  if  it  rains  in  the  next  few 
days  from  this  writing,  July  i8,  we  are  not  too 
pessimistic  as  to  the  outcome  here  in  the  North¬ 
east.  Crops  have  been  injured,  of  course;  some 
have  been  ruined,  but  most  of  them  will  come 
back  fast  when  rain  comes,  and  the  lessened  pro¬ 
duction  will  tend  to  increase  prices  for  what  there 
is  to  sell.  Wheat  in  western  New  York  is  fairly 
good  ■ —  it  is  worth  a  dollar  a  bushel  at  the  farm. 
Beans  are  spotted,  but  with  rain  yields  will  be 
fair.  Late  potatoes  are  not  yet  badly  hurt.  Buck¬ 
wheat  is  late ;  sorhe  is  not  yet  sown.  With  a  late 
fall,  it  may  give  a  crop.  Pastures  are  burned  bad¬ 
ly.  Hay  is  below  average  in  yield  but  most  farm¬ 
ers  harvested  it  early  and  have  a  good  quality. 
Milk  prices  should  advance  immediately  and  sta.y 
up.  Silage  corn  will  still  come  through  fair  if 
it  only  rains  soon. 

In  the  second  place,  never  have  we  been 
so  impressed  as  we  have  lately  with  the  results 
of  good  farming.  When  everything  goes  along 
well,  then  there  are  no  hard  times,  and  when  the 
weather  is  favorable,  most  any  farmer  can  make 
out.  But  when  the  pinch  comes,  good  methods 
show  up,  and  that  is  certainly  the  case  right  now 
with  this  drought.  Where  the  farmer,  through 
good  farming  methods,  has  kept  plenty  of  humus 
and  fertility  in  the  soil,  where  he  has  followed 
right  practices,  he  will  in  almost  every  case  have 
fair  crops  even  this  year.  For  example,  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  spring  grain  will  not  be  worth 
harvesting,  but  in  most  cases  where  oat  ground 
was  plowed  last  fall  and  where  the  oats  were 
sowed  early  this  spring  on  good  ground,  the  crop 
has  stood  the  drought  and  will  yield  well.  Fail¬ 
ures  are  on  the  spring  plowed  ground  sowed  late. 

Good  old  alfalfa  again  has  proved  its  worth. 
Alfalfa  roots  go  deep.  You  all  know  that  who 
have  tried  to  plow  it  up.  The  roots  are  down 
where  the  water  is,  and  if  the  stand  was  good  in 
the  first  place  it  has  come  through  all  right.  We 
have  seen  some  excellent  second  cuttings  in  some 
of  the  driest  sections. 

The  drought  has  proved,  too,  that  we  are  on 
the  right  track  with  pasture  improvement  meth¬ 
ods.  In  the  dairy  counties  where  pasture  im¬ 
provement  is  beginning  to  be  practiced  it  is  help¬ 
ing  a  lot  to  keep  the  dairy  going.  Sweet  clover 
pasture  in  western  New  York  where  fed  close 
is  in  some  cases  the  only  forage  the  cows  have. 

Facts,  Though  Stubborn,  Can  Be  Bent 

The  man  who  wants  to  know  the  truth,  no 
matter  how  bitter,  seeks  facts;  The  man  who 
has  a  point  to  prove  seeks  the  facts  he  needs  and 
turns  a  deaf  ear  to  all  others  or,  even  worse,  dis¬ 
torts  and  bends  the  facts  to  his  needs. 

It  would  be  extremely  unfortunate  should 
farmers  get  the  impression  that  Bureau  heads 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  or 
without  Secretary  Wallace’s  approval,  are  fol¬ 
lowing  the  latter  course. 

There  is  danger  that  this  may  happen.  Stories 
sent  by  administration  publicity  men  seek  to  show 
that  Department  of  Agriculture  actions  are  al¬ 
ways  right.  One  newspaper  account  apparently 
seeks  to  prove  that  government  buying  for  re¬ 
lief  purposes  of  ij4  per  cent  of  the  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  (principally  butter  and  cheese)  manufac¬ 
tured  since  August,  1933,  raised  prices  consid¬ 
erably  and  saved  the  dairy  industry  from  ruin. 

Farmers  who  feel  that  imports  of  Canadian 
livestock  have  lowered  prides  will  be  interested  in 
a  later  story,  in  which  appears  this  significant 
paragraph : 

"The  increase  in  Canadian  imports  of  live  cattle 


for  the  first  quarter  of  1936  over  the  first  quarter 
last  year  was  34,000  head.  This  compares  with  a 
total  inspected  domestic  slaughter  of  3,200,000  head 
of  cattle  and  calves  for  the  same  period,  or  about 
1  per  cent,  which  is  an  amount  so  small  as  to  have 
no  measurable  effect  on  price." 

Can  the  administration  explain  why,  in  the 
case  of  manufactured  dairy  products,  ij4  per 
cent  is  so  important,  while  in  the  case  of  cattle, 

I  per  cent  is  so  negligible? 

Can  it  be  that  the  writers  of  the  two  stories 
were  given  the  answers  10  the  problem  and  then 
asked  to  supply  the  reasoning? 

Consumers  Don’t  Like  Rural  Type 
Potatoes 

AYS  Daniel  Dean,  well-known  potato  grower 
of  Nichols,  New  York: 

“Consumers  are  expressing  decided  preference 
for  Green  Mountains  grown  in  Maine  and  on 
Long  Island  and  for  several  varieties  of  potatoes 
grown  by  western  producers.  Northeastern  potato 
farmers  who  grow  the  Rural  type  will  not  beat 
this  competition  until  they  change  their  varieties. 
Even  w'estern  seconds  are  preferred  to  U.  S.  No. 

I  Rurals.” 

If  Dan  is  right — and  his  belief  checks  with  our 
own  observations — then  there  is  immediate  need 
for  study  and  research  on  the  part  of  colleges  to 
find  the  varieties  which  will  grow  here  and  which 
consumers  will  like.  And  the  sooner  we  get  at 
this  job  the  better! 

Poor  Hay  Crop 

AY  will  be  at  a  premium  price  next  winter. 
The  bad  freeze  early  in  the  spring,  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  drought  in  most  of  the  hay  sections, 
has  resulted  in  a  short  crop. 

New  Jersey  reports  from  a  third  to  half  a 
hay  crop.  In  New  York  while  hay  is  better  than 
in  New  Jersey,  yield  will  not  be  over  75  per  cent 
of  normal.  In  New  England  the  crop  is  shortest 
in  years  but  is  far  better  than  for  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

Haying  was  done  exceptionally  early  this  year, 
not  only  because  it  matured  early  on  account  of 
the  drought,  but  also,  we  think,  because  there  is 
a  general  tendency  of  farmers  to  cut  hay  earlier, 
which  improves  its  quality. 

Growing  Automobiles 

44'VT  O  ONE  can  speak  of  the  future,”  says 

Jl\|  Henry  Ford,  '  “without  taking  into 
thoughtful  consideration  just  what  the  last  few 
years  have  seen  in  the  increased  employment  of 
agricultural  products  in  manufacturing.  We  grow 
much  of  an  automobile  now.  It  is  not  beyond 
possibility  that  eventually  we  shall  grow  most 
or  all  of  it.” 

Farm  Chemurgic  Council,  an  organization  rep¬ 
resenting  agriculture,  industry,  and  science,  re¬ 
ports  that  a  recent  survey  indicates  that  within 
the  last  year  $50,000,000  of  private  capital  has 
been  invested  in  new  industries  which  will  use 
crops  raised  on  American  farms  for  raw  mater¬ 
ials.  Included  in  this  list  are  seven  new  paper 
plants  in  the  South  and  America’s  first  power 
alcohol  plant. 

Thousands  of  research  scientists  are  constant¬ 
ly  laboring  to  find  n^w  or  improved  uses  for  sur¬ 
plus  farm  products,  and  slow  but  sound  progress 
is  being  made. 

A  Remarkable  Cow 

ARNATiON  Ormsby  Butter  King  is  the 
name  of  the  world’s  champion  cow,  for  all 
ages,  all  classes,  and  all  breeds.  Her  record 
is  38,606.6  pounds  of  milk,  1402  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  fat.  She  is  a  Holstein-Friesian,,  owned  by 
Carnation  Farms  at  Seattle,  Washington. 


Among  other  qualifications  of  this  great  ani¬ 
mal  is  the  fact  that  she  is  quite  in  the  habit  of 
giving  birth  to  twins.  She  has  just  done  so. 

When  one  remembers  that  the  average  milk 
production  in  New  York  and  the  Northeast  is 
only  about  5,000  pounds,  you  get  some  idea  of 
what  this  cow’s  record  means. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  speculate  on  what 
farmers  have  been  able  to  do  in  the  matter  of 
breeding  up  dairy  cows.  The  wild  cow  gave 
probably  not  over  200  or  300  pounds  of  milk  for 
her  scrawny  ealf  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Com¬ 
pare  that  with  the  record  of  38,606  pounds  and 
name  any  other  industry,  if  you  can,  that  has 
been  able  to  set  up  a  better  record  in  increasing 
its  efficiency.  Long  Live  the  Cow ! 


TB  in  Cattle  is  lacked 


WHEN  the  campaign  to  eradicate  TB  was 
started  in  New  York  State,  only  4  per  cent 
of  dairy  cattle  in  the  whole  United  States  were 
infected,  but  in  Nezv  York  State  40  per  cent  of 
the  cattle  had  the  disease.  Now  TB  infection 
in  many  States  has  been  reduced  to  half  of  one 
per  cent,  and  within  a  period  of  three  or  four 
months  New  York  State  will  be  on  a  modified 
accredited  basis.  Other  northeastern  States  are 
accredited,  or  soon  will  be. 

That  is  one  of  the  finest  jobs  that  has  ever 
been  done  for  agriculture.  It  was  made  possible 
by  liberal  indemnities  and  hard  efficient  work  on 
the  part  of  the  State  Departments  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  by  the  splendid  cooperation  of  farmers. 
Congratulations  are  due  to  all  concerned. 


Found  Lost  Boy 

George  E.  AIontgomery,  a  16-year  old  boy, 
disappeared  from  his  home  in  May  without 
letting  his  parents  know  where  he  had  gone. 
Very  much  worried,  the  father  and  mother  came 
to  Ithaca  and  asked  our  help.  We  published 
George’s  picture  and  description  in  the  New  York 
edition  of  our  July  4  issue,  and  as  a  result  re¬ 
ceived  the  letter  which  is  printed  below. 

Such  instances  as  this  are  why  we  love  this 
job.  Nothing  can  give  one  jnore  satisfaction, 
more  real  happiness,  than  to  relieve  others  of 
worry,  or  bring  happiness  to  them.  Back  of 
everything  American  A gricidturist  tries  to  do  is 
this  fundamental  policy.  If  you  have  a  problem 
or  are  in  trouble  and  think  we  can  help,  write  us. 
Here’s  the  letter : 

“American  Agriculturist,  “July  6,  1936. 

“Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

“Dear  Sirs: 

“We  wish  to  express  our  deep  appreciation  for 
helping  us  find  our  boy,  George  Montgomery.  Your 
paper,'  dated  the  4th  of  July,  was  received  by  Harry 
House  of  Bath  for  whom  he  was  working.  They 
recognized  the  picture  at  once  and  wrote  us  so  we 
received  it  the  4th.  They  are  much  pleased  ■with 
his  work  and  ask  us  to  let  him  stay,  which  we 
intend  to  do. 

“Sincerely, 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  D.  Montgomery.' 

Eastman’s  .Chestnut 

There  are  lots  of  old  chestnuts  about  sen¬ 
ators.  Probably  you  have  heard  the  one 
about  the  small  boy  in  the  Senate  gallery  wmo 
asked  his  father,  “Daddy,  is  the  chaplain 
ing  for  the  senators  down  there?”  “No,  son, 
said  his  father,  “he  is  looking  at  the  senators  and 
praying  for  the  country.”  , 

A  senator  was  making  a  speech  one  clay. 
he ;  “What  this  world  needs  is  more  not  I^s 

wheat,  more  corn,  more  potatoes . ”  A  heckl^ 

from  the  floor  yelled,  “Senator,  what  about  more 
hay?”  To  which  the  senator  rejoined:  Well  g 
around  to  your  food  in  just  a  minute,  you  jack¬ 
ass.”  _ — . 
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This  electric  stove  has  several  desirable  features:  A  well 
cooker  (back  right-hand  burner);  table  top  with  oven  placed 
at  the  side  under  it;  and  a  special  warming  oven  and  storage 
place  under  the  surface  burners. 

In  the  picture  at  the  right,  showing  oven  in  use,  note  the 
convenient  broiler  and  the  sliding  rack  which  palls  out  easily 
when  the  cook  wants  to  see  if  the  roast  is  done. 


That  country  kitchens  which  are  without  gas 
or  electricity  can  now  have  just  as  beauti¬ 
ful  and  efficient  refrigerators  as  any  city 
home  is  proved  by  this  stunning  oil-burning 
model.  Notice,  also,  the  convenient  oil- 
burning  hot  water  heater  and  tank  in  the 
corner  of  the  room. 


Back  in  the  “Gay  Nineties,”  the 
kitchen  did  not  look  a  bit  gay. 
Quite  the  reverse,  in  fact.  The  stove 
was  black,  the  pipe  was  black,  sink 
tops  were  often  made  of  wood  or  gal¬ 
vanized  steel,  walls  were  varnished, 
and  lighting  was  poor.  Now  many  a 
kitchen  has  come  out  into  the  light 
and  is  a  thing  of  joy  and  color. 

Of  all  the  new  kitchen  equipment, 
the  two  pieces  which  undoubtedly 
mean  most  to  the  woman  of  the  house 
are  the  range  and  refrigerator,  for 
they  take  daily  part  in  the  everlasting 
round  of  caring  for  food  and  getting 
it  read}"  for  the  table.  Choosing  them, 
therefore,  needs  time  and  thought. 
They  are  expensive  articles  and,  once 
bought,  we  have  to  go  on  living  with 
them  a  long,  long  time. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  fuel  you 
use,  you  can  now  have  the  efficient 
and  stunning  new  models,  for  they  can 
be  operated  by  kerosene,  gas,  or  elec¬ 
tricity.  All  types  corne  in  beautifully 
designed  models,  with  table  and  con¬ 
sole  tops,  concealed  mechanism, 
streamline  handles,  and  gleaming  fin¬ 
ish.  Even  ice  refrigerators  and  wood 
and  coal  ranges  are  now  modeled 
along  the  latest  lines.  You  can  also  get 
combination  ranges  using  wood  or 
coal  and  gas  or  electricity. 

Another  possibility  for  homes  with¬ 
out  electricity  or  gas  is  the  modern 


Choosing  Y  our 
New  Rang’e  and 
Refrigerator 
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gas  stove  have 


a  tank  large  enough  so  that  constant  re- 
which  uses  bottled  or  tank  gas.  Where  there  is  a  fueling  is  not  required. 

possibility  of  a  community  gas  supply  in  the  fu-  4. — Finish  should  be  durable,  attractive,  and 
ture,  it  is  well  to  buy  this  type  of  gas  range  as  it  easily  cleaned.  Ivory  and  white  are  the  most  pop 


ular  shades  because  they  go  with  everything,  and 
one  does  not  get  as  tired  of  them  as  of  some  of 
the  other  colors. 

5- — Oven  should  be  well  insulated  to  save  fuel 
and  should  have  a  durable  and  rust-resistant  lin¬ 
ing.  If  lining  is  made  in  one  piece,  or  parts  are 
welded  together,  heat  will  be  conserved  and  clean¬ 
ing  will  be  made  easier.  Oven  temperature  con¬ 
trol  is  also  a  great  convenience,  besides  being 
more  economical.  The  time  control  device  on  elec¬ 
tric  ranges  is  a  help  to  the  homemaker,  since  it 
is  possible  for  her  to  adjust  it,  put  her  food  in 
the  oven,  and  go  away  knowing  that  it  will  be 
ready  when  she  wishes  to  serve  it. 

Size  of  oven  is  also  vital.  An  oven  that  is  too 


can  easily  be  converted  to  make  use  of  piped 
in  gas. 

What  to  Look  for  In  a  Range 

— For  convenience  sake,  your  range  should 
have  at  least  one  burner  which  will  heat  quickly, 
and  another  which  may  be  used  for  simmering 
or  slow  cooking.  Some  of  the  electric  and  gas 
ranges  have  a  “well,”  insulated  so  that  it  retains 
heat  for  a  long  period,  thus  saving  fuel. 

2-  — Burners  and  grids  can  be  kept  cleaner  if  they 
are  easily  removable. 

3- — Fuel  supply  should  be  conveniently  located. 

With  bottled-gas  ranges,  an  extra  tank  of  gas 
should  always  be  in  place  ready  to  turn  on  when 

the  supply  in  exhausted.  Kerosene  ranges  should  pig  ^^^stes  fuel ;  one  that  is  too  small  wastes  time 

and  effort.  Pans  and  dishes  should  not  have  to 
touch  the  sides  of  the  oven  and  should  have  free 
circulation  of  air  around  them.  Whether  the  oven 
is  a  right-hand  or  left-hand  one,  and  whether  it 
is  high  or  low,  is  a  matter  of  choice.  It  has  been 
figured  out  that  it  takes  four  times  as  much  ef¬ 
fort  to  bend  to  a  low  oven  as  it  requires  for  a 
high  one.  However,  .some  women  like  the  con¬ 
venience  of  having  the  broad  flat  surface  on  top 
of  the  low-oven  type  of  stove.  If  you  choose  this 
type,  select  a  model  which  does  not  have  the, oven 
directly  under  the  surface  burners.  Otherwise,  if 
the  oven  is  going  at  meal  time,  and  if  it  is  not 
perfectly  insulated,  you  will  have  the  heat  from 
it  in  your  face. 

Some  convenient  oven  features  are :  Heavy, 


non-rusting  racks  that  pull  out  easily, 
with  safety  devices  that  keep  them 
from  pulling  out  too  far  when  loaded ; 
oven  doors  that  have  a  provision  for 
preventing  them  from  dropping  sud¬ 
denly  or  from  snapping  shut ;  conven¬ 
ient  height  switches ;  smokeless-type 
broiler  pan. 

A  three-wire  service  is  a  necessity 
for  an  electric  range.  From  this  service 
an  individual  appliance  branch  circuit, 
carrying  115  to  230  volt  current  to  the 
range,  should  be  installed. 

Selecting  Your  Refrigerator 

Extra  gadgets  are  available  with  most 
makes  of  refrigerators,  but  in  buying 
keep  your  eye  on  these  main  points : 
Efficiency  of  operation,  ease  in  clean¬ 
ing,  and  reputable  manufacture.  Re¬ 
frigerators,  like  ranges,  should  have  a 
durable,  attractive,  and  easily  cleaned 
finish.  Other  things  to  look  for  are : 

1.  Doors  that  open  in  such  a  way 
that  you  do  not  have  to  travel  around 
them  to  get  to  the  shelves. 

2.  Handles  that  operate  at  the  light¬ 
est  touch. 

3.  Right  size  refrigerator  for  your 
family.  The  average  size  of  refrigera¬ 
tors  has  increased  in  the  last  two  years 
from  5  to  6  cubic  feet.  Models  vary 
greatly  in  their  use  of  storage  space, 
arrangement  of  shelves,  freezing  pans, 
etc. 

4.  Sufficient  insulation  to  maintain 
a  steady  temperature. 

5.  Food  compartment  so  located 
and  arranged  that  it  can  be  used  with¬ 
out  a  lot  of  stooping. 

6.  Some  device  for  loosening  freez¬ 
ing  pans  and  for  getting  out  the  ice 
cubes.  Also,  rubber  pans  or  dividers 
for  freezing  ice  cubes  are  convenient, 

although  they  slow  up  freezing  of  cubes. 

7-  Motor  and  all  moving  parts  inclosed. 

8.  Interior  well  lined  with  acid-resisting  finish. 
Should  have  rounded  corners  and  no  seams. 

Another  thing  to  consider  when  buying  a  re¬ 
frigerator  is  the  space  where  you  intend  to  put  it. 
Some  models  are  shallow  and  wide ;  others  are 
narrow  and  deep.  There  should  be  a  spacp  of  at 
least  2  or  3  inches  above  and  back  of  refrigerator 
to  allow  free  escape  of  warm  air  from  the  coils. 
If  possible,  you  should  place  your  refrigerator 
within  easy  reach  of  sink,  table,  and  cabinet,  but 
not  too  near  your  range.  The  refrigerator  should 
be  connected  to  a  separate  outlet  and  it  is  de¬ 
sirable,  though  not  necessary,  to  have  it  on  a 
separate  circuit.  You  will  find  it  handy  to  have  a 
light  near  the  refrigerator,  so  that  you  do  not 
have  to  grope  for  things  after  dark. 

It  pays  to  buy  your  refrigerator  from  a  reputa¬ 
ble  dealer,  because  servicing  {Turn  to  Page  19) 
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How  many  families 


Could 


live  on  your  farm? 


What  would  happen  to  your  dairy  busi¬ 
ness  if  several  thousand  people  moved  to  your  farm?  Pastures 
would  turn  into  high  walls  of  brick  and  stone.  Streams  would 
disappear  in  big  underground  pipes.  Fields  of  sweet  hay  would 
become  little  flower-boxes  outside  apartment  windows. 

That  sounds  like  a  crazy  dream.  But  that  is  just  what 
happened  to  Sheffield  Farms  in  New  York.  Less  than  one 
hundred  years  ago,  dairy  herds  grazed  lazily  on  what  is  now 
Times  Square, 

Today,  Sheffield  Farms  must  go  as  far  as  400  miles  to  find 
enough  rich,  good  milk  for  New  York  families.  It  takes  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars’  worth  of  equipment,  thousands  of  trained 
men  and  women  and  a  lot  of  careful  thought  and  planning 
to  make  a  market  for  your  milk  when  milk  is  plentiful  .  .  . 
to  provide  milk  for  the  market  when  milk  is  scarce. 

Only  through  co-operation  of  producer  and  distributor 
can  this  be  done  with  the  least  possible  waste  and  the  most 
possible  gain  for  the  dairy  industry. 

SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

524  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City 


beoutiful  guide  map  A 
o(^  Neixi  Vbrk  City. 

Rates  from  iZSOfof.  fujo 

Hotel  €mPIRe 

BROACXUAY  at63'S  STREET,  N.Y. 


Strawberry  Plants: 


Dorsett.  Fairfax,  Premier. 
Stevens,  Dimlap — 100,  90c; 
300,  $1.90;  1000,  $4.50.  500  of  one  variety  at  1000  rate. 
Prepaid.  Itaspberry  plants,  Latham  or  Newburg,  50, 
$1.25;  100,  $2.  f.o.b. 

Eureka  Plant  Farm,  Maple  View,  N.  Y. 


Men  With  Cars  Wanted: 


To  distribute  high¬ 
est  qualit.v  guaran¬ 
teed  auto  produet.s,  motor  oil,  .soaps,  cleansers  and 
other  daily  used  necessities  to  regular  customers.  Per¬ 
manent.  Good  future.  Must  he  satisfied  with  $.30.00  a 
week  at  start.  Protected  territory.  Write  to  LOYD’S 
OF  AMERICA,  841  Cooper  Street,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 


When  writino  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Speaking  of 
PATIENCE 

When  careless  and  thoughtless 
trespassers  leave  your  pasture  bar- 
ways  open,  shoot  your  chickens  and 
livestock  and  commit  other  nuis¬ 
ances,  the  mention  of  patience  is 
out  of  the  question.  You  are  ready 
to  go  into  action.  But  before  you  do, 

Post  Your  Farm 

with  our  “NO  TRESPASSING”  signs 

and  you  will  have  the  law  clearly  on 
your  side.  Our  signs  meet  legal 
requirements.  They  are  printed  on 
heavy  fabric  that  withstands  wind 
and  weather.  They  are  easy  to  see 
and  read.  Get  our  prices  at  once 
on  large  or  small  quantities. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Do  you 
realize  that  just  a 
small  monthly  saving 
through  your  own  Grange 
Insurance  will  furnish  protec¬ 
tion  for  your  loved  ones  and  an  in¬ 
come  for  your  old  age? 

Write  us  today  for  full  information. 
AGENTS:  We  need  progressive  agents 
in  a  few  good  territories  now  open. 


Join  the 

FARM  BUREAUS’ 

TOUR 
of  Tours 

to  ALASKA! 

• 

19  Grand  Days 

of  sight-seeing  in  western 
America  and  sailing  the  calm 
waters  of  the  famous  Inside 
Passage.  A  tour  you  will 
remember  always. 

AS  LOW  AS  $310.50  ALL  EXPENSES 
FROM  NEW  YORK 


For  further  information  and  reser¬ 
vations,  address 

H.  M.  FLETCHER 
Dept.  A  A 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 
560  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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OUT  ON  A  LIMB  ..  BY  FRANK  APP 


T/ie  A.phis  ^aid 


Long  island, 

New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  M  a  r  y- 
land  and  Virginia 
growers  are  suffer¬ 
ing  serious  losses 
to  the  tomato  crop 
from  aphis.  Toma¬ 
to  grower.s  '  never  before  ex¬ 
perienced  such  a  serious  infestation 
and  do  not  have  equipment  or  experi¬ 
ence  to  handle  the  situation.  In  1917 
a  similar  outbreak  was  reported  in 
Ohio  and  the  crop  was  pretty  well  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  loss  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast  will  be  heavy.  While  a  few  grow¬ 
ers  have  been  fortunate  in  escaping, 
others  have  had  their  crop  all  but 
ruined. 

Pea  growers  are  accustomed  to  loss¬ 
es  from  aphis,  because  peas  are  more 
subject  to  aphis  infestation  than  toma¬ 
toes. 

Controlling  Aphis 

When  temperatures  are  high  and  if 
air  is  still,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
good  kill  of  aphis  by  applying  40 
pounds  of  4  per  cent  nicotine  to  the 
acre,  providing  the  operator  has  a  ma¬ 
chine  duster  that  will  make  a  thorough 
application,  providing  the  machine  is 
adjusted  for  every  field  so  as  to  cover 
thoroughly  all  of  the  foliage,  and  pro¬ 
viding  the  grower  uses  a  canvas  100 
feet  long  to  trail  back  of  fefoe  duster, 
to  hold  the  gas  around  the  plants  long 
enough  to  kill  the  aphis.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  should  not  be  less  than  75,  and 
90  to  100  degrees  F.  is  a  lot  better.  It 
is  usually  recommended  that  the  plants 
should  be  dry. 

Why  Other  Materials  Fail 

Other  materials  are  being  used  but 
none  are  giving  the  degree  of  control 
obtained  from  nicotine.  Most  other  ma¬ 
terials  on  the  market  fail  because  there 
is  no  machinery  available  to  the  grower 
to  apply  them  so  as  to  obtain  actual 
contact.  Most  of  the  aphids  remain 
stationary  on  the  plant  from  which 
they  suck  their  juices.  Unless  the  in¬ 
secticide  hits  the  aphis  and  covers  the 
whole  plant  thoroughly,  the  kill  is  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Our  machines  for  applying 
dust  and  insecticides  are  manufactured 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  insects 
that  crawl  around  over  the  plant.  If 
the  surface  is  not  all  covered,  these  in¬ 
sects  will  move  around  enough  to  be 
killed  by  contact,  or  eating.  The  pesky 
aphis  moves  only  to  change  to  the  ad¬ 
joining  territory.  It  is  stationary  when 
feeding  as  well  as  when  reproducing. 
Nicotine  kills  by  the  gas  fumes.  Con- 


be  held  down  around  the  plant  long 
enough  to  kill  the  aphis. 

♦  Aphis  Come  and  Go 

The  outbreak  of  aphis  on  tomatoes 
this  year  was  wholly  unexpected.  No 
forecasts  were  made  by  our  entomo¬ 
logists  that  we  would  have  such  an  in¬ 
festation,  and  no  one  has  been  able  to 
forecast  how  long  they  would  remain 
after  they  have  arrived.  Some  fields, 
that  have  been  seriously  injured,  are 
now  practically  free  of  aphis.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  recovery  will  depend 
largely  upon  growing  conditions  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  They  are  per¬ 
manently  injured  and,  at  the  best,  will 
not  produce  half  a  crop. 

Aphis  Racketeers 

Lace  wing  flies,  or  aphid  lions,  drag¬ 
on  flies,  lady  beetles  and  flower  flies, 
when  plentiful  enough,  will  definitely 
check  these  aphids  by  eating  them  or 
stinging  their  bodies.  I  And  most  fields 
that  have  had  a  large  number  of  aphids 
for  the  past  weeks,  have  built  up  a 
large  number  of  these  parasites  and 
the  aphids  are  decreasing.  The  extreme 
hot  weather,  when  temperatures  rose 
over  100  degrees  F.,  checked  the  heavi¬ 
est  infestation  in  all  the  fields;  some 
of  them  were  practically  cleaned.  On 
others  aphis  began  to  multiply  and  con¬ 
tinued  their  destruction  to  the  crop. 

The  Price  of  Neglect 

Experienced  pea  growers,  as  well  as 
entomologists  experienced  in  controll¬ 
ing  pea  and  tomato  aphis,  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  the  difficulties  and  dangers  en¬ 
countered  through  aphis.  I  discussed 
this  control  with  an  entomologist 
who  spent  five  years  in  the  pea 
fields  at  harvest  time,  attempting  to 
control  pea  aphis.  When  I  asked  him 
what  his  recommendations  were,  he 
replied  that  after  attemptmg  to  get  a 
satisfactory  control  for  five  years,  he 
had  no  recommendations  to  make  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  control  that  was 
always  satisfactory.  Nicotine,  which  is 
our  most  effective  control  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  is  too  expensive  and  too  ex¬ 
acting  in  its  method  of  application. 

We  should  see  that  our  agricultural 
institutions  receive  large  enough  ap¬ 
propriations  to  allow  facilities  and 
time  for  research  men  to  develop  new 
and  better  materials  that  will  give  bet¬ 
ter  control,  at  low  cost. 

Our  pea  industry  represents  over 
300,000  acres,  of  which  about  one-fifth 
is  grown  in  the  eastern  states,  whereas 
the  tomato  industry  represents  over 
400,000  acres  and  about  one-third  is 


- - -  - -  ClLilCO  CliJlU  CtUL/lAL  - - 

tact  is  desirable  but  not  so  essential  as  grown  in  the  eastern  states,  including 
with  a  contact  insecticide.  j^few  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey. 


Rotenone  and  pyrethrum  will  kill 
these  insects  in  the  laboratory.  Ihiey 
will  kill  some  in  the  field.  I  have,  how¬ 
ever,  seen  no  satisfactory  control  from 
these  materials  when  applied  with 


Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The 
tomato  crop  not  only  represents  a 
large  amount  of  money  for  the  grower, 
but  it  furnishes  a  large  amount  of  em¬ 
ployment.  These  crops  probably  have  a 


horse-drawn  dusters.  A  few  growers  gross  value,  when  placed  on  the  ^ 
experienced  satisfactory  control  by  us-  ket  in  cans,  of  about  $30,000,  6 

ing  derris  sprayed  on  the  pea  There  are  sufficient  values  at  s 

pea  aphis.  The  same  mater’-  more  expenditure  an 

search, 

•M  *  * 

Apple  Market  Best  for  a  Number 
of  Years 

Early  apples  are  selling  better 


njiXiiy  etppicb  ctic 

year  than  any  time  during  tbe^  p^^ 
five.  This  is  d.  s  to  a  light  croj 


GUARANTEED: 


Chewing,  Smoking  or  Cigarette 
Tobacco,  Five  pounds  $1.00, 
Ten  $1.75.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  box  cigars  Free. 

Carlton  Tobacco  Company  *  ke'^nt^uu/V. 


by  horsedrawn  dusting  machi  Med. 

Evidently  it  is  not  the  materia*.,  out  the 
method  of  application.  We  obtained 
satisfactory  control  for  pea  aphis  when 
applying  a  derris  dust  combined  with 
an  oil  concentrate,  if  applied  by  air¬ 
plane.  This  system  of  application  is  ^  *-0-- 

more  thorough  than  any  horsedrawn  elimination  of  many  early  apple  trees 
machinery  now  available.  It  is  not  so  from  the  orclp^ard,  and  a  higher  pnee 
well  adapted  to  small  acreages,  never-  level  for  all  commodities.  The  future 
theless  it  can  be  used  on  small  areas,  for  the  fruit  grower,  who  has  a  crop 
The  application  of  nicotine  by  air-  this  year  that  he  can  pack  with 
plane  is  not  satisfactory  because  it  al-  looks  good.  Do  not  neglect  any  o  y 
lows  the  escape  of  the  gas  that  must  sprays. 


ESTABLISHED 

G.  L  F.  PATRONS 

will  be 

SEIVED  EIBSI 


Established  Patrons  of  G.L.  F.  are  those 
farmers  whose  purchases  of  G.L.F.  feed,  seed,  and 
fertilizer  during  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 
1936,  qualified  them  to  receive  a  patronage  divi¬ 
dend  check. 

G.L.F.  can  take  care  of  the  requirements  of  its 
established  patrons.  If  you  are  an  established 
patron,  insist  that  your  G.L.F.  store  or  agent- 
buyer  take  care  of  your  needs  before  attempting  to 
serve  the  thousands  of  non-patrons  who  are  now 
rushing  to  buy  through  your  cooperative. 

G.L.F.  prices  will  follow  the  market  closely.  Pat¬ 
ronage  dividends  will  be  paid  if  earned. 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
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HOLSTEINS 

117  from  our  accredited  and 

» r  C  \jrr negative  herds  a  few 
young  females  heavy  with  calf  by  our 
best  bulls  at  real  bargain  prices.  An 
excellent  foundation  herd. 

% 

High  class  young  bulls  $100.00  and  up, 

RIVER  MEADOW  FARMS 

MC  I.AIJKY  BKOS. 

Fortlandville  Ctsego  Cocnly  New  York 


^  Jonabcll  Herd 

^\e  Utmost  in  Quality  holsteins 

Introduces 

Dunloggin  Deubler 

—  OUR  FUTURE  HERD  SIRE  — 

Every  dam  in  •  his  4  generotion  pedigree  it  a 
Real  Brood  Cow. 

WATCH  DUNLOGGIN  DEUBLER. 

JOHN  A.  BELL,  Jr. 

Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Herd  Maintained  at  Sewiekley,  Pa. 


Lady’s  Leto  of  Sylvan  View,  owned  by  Hutchby  and  Cooper  of  Newark,  N.  Y. 
Records  on  his  first  five  daughters  were  better  than  their  dams’  by  an  average 
of  2,215  pounds  of  milk  and  88  pounds  of  butterfat.  The  sire  proving  program 
locates  good  bulls  like  this  before  they  are  sent  to  the  butcher. 

Incidentally,  Hutchby  and  Cooper  s  herd,  since  1931,  has  shown  consistent 
improvement  from  an  average  of  309  pounds  of  fat  per  cow  to  an  average  of 
374  pounds. 


Barnyard  Gossip 


jProven  Holstein  ISlres 

SIR  DAYBREAK  PROSPECT  406700 
Segis  Pietertje  Prospect  and  Matador  Walker  breeding. 
PRINCE  REGINA  580271 
Carnation  Prince-Hazelwood-Sir  Inka  May  breeding. 

•lunlor  Sire 

SIR  INKA  MAY  42nd  705137 
A  Sir  Inka  May- Matador  Segis  Ormsby  bull 
of  great  promise. 

KUTSCHBACH  &  SON  Sherburne,  N.  Y 


The  First  14  Daughters  of 
King  Bessie  Francy  Ormsby 

HAVE  AN  AVERAGE  TEST  6f  ALL  THE  MILK 
THEY  HAVE  PRODUCED  OF  3.80%. 

WE  HAVE  BULL  CALVES  FROM  RECORD 
DAMS  OF  THIS  BREEDING  FOR  SALE. 

MIDDLETON  FARMS 

Phone  Watertown  £841 J  BLACK  FIVER,  N.  Y. 


olstein  Cows 

ACCREDITED,  BLOOD- 
TESTED  AND  MASTI- 
TUS  TESTED,  JUST  IN 
FROM  CANADA. 
PRICED  AT  $140.  EACH. 

J.C.  Reagan  Tully,  N.Y. 


ELCO  DAIRY  FARMS 
**HOLSTEINS  That  PAY*' 

HERD  ACCREDITED  AND  NEGATIVE. 

MASTITIS  FREE. 

FOR  SALE  — 2  First-Calf  Heifers. 

I  Bull  Calf  born  May  ’36. 

MRS.  M.  E.  LIND 

Grant  Ave.,  City  Line,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

To  Reduce  My  Berd  HolstClllS 
o!  High -Producing  . — 

I  offer  for  sale  10  heifers  from 
Allendale  Beets  DeKol  615061,  2  to 
5  yrs.  old  and  nearly  all  due  to 
freshen  soon. 

D.  H.  Williams  Houghton,  N,  Y. 


FRESH  AND  READY  ^ 

Cows  and  Hoilops 

Fall  Cows,  Fall  Heifers.  Better  individuals  of 
Principle  breeds  always  on  hand.  Specialize  in 
fancy  grade  Guernseys  and  Holsteins.  Willing  to 
blood-test  any  number.  If  we  don’t  have  what  you 
want,  we  can  get  them. 

OSWALD  J.  WARD  &  SON, 
Candor,  N.  Y.,  Tioga  Co. 

Phone  3-Y  or  3-H  Candor. 


FANYAN_FARiyis  ROLSTEIN  BULL  CALF 

born  April  2eth.  from  one  of  our  best  prospects 
for  an  outstanding  record.  This  heifer  has  made  a 
wonderful  C.T.A.  record  as  a  2  year  old  of  10,813 
milk,  348.9  fat  and  dropped  another  calf  in  much 
less  than  a  year.  Her  dam  has  a  class  B  record  of 
15,306.6  milk,  554.1  fat  and  an  average  test  of 
3.6%,  one  of  our  best  proven  dams.  She  has  one 
daughter  that  was  a  former  New  York  State  cham¬ 
pion  in  the  305  day  division  with  a  4.1%  test. 
Another  daughter  made,  at  the  age  of  I  yr.  II 
months,  9,192.8  milk,  347.4  fat  and  an  average 
test  of  3.8%.  Carried  a  calf  261  days.  This  calf 
should  make  any  breeder  a  great  future  herd  Sire, 
marked  about  4/5  white.  Priced  to  sell. 

The  Sire  of  these  calves  is  our  Canadian  bull 
"Fanyan  King  of  the  Snows.”  Sired  by  the  famous 
Son  of  the  World’s  Champion  cow,  “Countess 
Snow.”  The  Dam  of  “Fanyan”  is  the  highest  record 
sister  of  Countess.  There  are  now  62  A.R.O. 
daughters  of  Pioneer  Snow,  the  Sire  of  our  bull’s 
dam,  all  with  high  percentage  tests.  This  Snow 
family  is  bocotning  very  popular. 

C.  C.  Bennett  Homer,  IV.  V. 


Ayrshire  Sale.  The  Finger  Lakes  Ayr¬ 
shire  Club  will  hold  their  annual  con¬ 
signment  sale  of  purebred  Ayrshires 
Wednesday,  August  5,  1936,  on  the 
Cortland  County  Fair  Grounds,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  A  showing  of  cattle  will 
be  held  at  10  A.  M.,  with  E.  S.  Har¬ 
rison  as  judge,  and  dinner  will  he  serv¬ 
ed  on  the  grounds  at  noon. 

Sale  will  begin  promptly  at  1:00  P. 
M.,  with  E.  M.  Granger,  auctioneer.  A 
choice  lot  of  heifers,  nearby  cows  and 
a  few  selected  bulls  will  be  up  for  sale. 
Every  animal  will  carry  a  health  chart 
as  to  Bang  abortion,  mastitis;  all  are 
accredited. 

Catalogs  available.  Write  Fred  S. 
Emmick,  Sales  Manager,  R.D.  2,  Nor¬ 
wich,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  Ayrshire  State  Champion.  Cor¬ 
nell  Ruel  Ayr,  an  Ayrshire  owned  by 
Cornell  University  at  Ithaca,  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  Roll  of  Honor  record  of  12,- 
955  pounds  of  4.18  per  cent  milk  and 
542  pounds  of  butterfat.  During  the 
third  month  of  this  cow’s  lactation, 
she  produced  1982  pounds  of  4.06  milk 
and  80.47  pounds  of  butterfat,  which 
was  the  highest  record  made  by  an 
immature  Ayrshire  on  test. 

Horse  Pulling  Contest.  Looking  ahead 
to  contest  at  New  York  State  Fair, 
horse  pulling  contests  are  being  ar¬ 
ranged  at  a  number  of  county  fairs. 
Revivals  of  old  contests,  where  stone 
boats  were  used,  now  give  accurate  re¬ 
sults  as  dynamometers,  scientifically 
accurate,  register  exact  pull  required. 

Jersey  to  Syria.  Fauvic  Xenia  Joe, 
yearling  purebred  Jersey  sire,  is  seeing 
the  world.  Presented  to  American  Col¬ 
lege  at  Beirut,  Syria,  Joe  will  head  Jer¬ 
sey  herd  established  there  several 
years  ago.  His  dam  won  silver  medal 
award  and  grandam  won  gold  medal 
award. 

DHIA  News.  The  June  report  of  the 
state  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciations  gives  high  herd  for  the  month 
as  belonging  to  Harold  Chase  of  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  whose  9  registered  Hol¬ 
steins  averaged  1,518  jxjunds  of  milk. 
Second  was  the  grade  Holstein  herd  of 
Weldon  Brothers,  Herkimer  Coimty, 
with  an  average  of  1,500  pounds.  Close 
behind,  in  third  place,  was  the  grade 
Holstein  herd  of  Delbert  Hutchinson  of 
St.  Lawrence  County,  with  1,483 
poimds. 

In  lead  for  production  of  butterfat 
was  the  herd  of  Peter  Bertram  of  Col¬ 
umbia  County,  which  averaged  a  fat 
production  for  the  month  of  53  pounds. 
Second  place  went  to  herd  of  John 
Reisdorf  of  Wyoming  County,  whose 
two  cows  averaged  50.9  pounds  of  but¬ 


terfat.  Third  place  went  to  the  herd 
of  A.  Gioia  of  Monroe  County,  whose 
herd  averaged  48.9  pounds. 

Reporting  for  first  time  are  two  new 
associations:  the  Waverly,  with  merr- 
bers  from  Tioga  and  Chemung  Coim- 
ties,  tester  Howard  Moril;  and  the 
Southern  Erie  County  Association, 
whose  tester  is  Epimitt  Spragrue. 


Above:  New  York  State  fared  well  in 
the  Second  National  Goats’  Milk  Scor¬ 
ing  Contest.  This  purebred  Saanen  doe, 
owned  by  Mrs.  Henry  Coit  of  Meadow 
Ridge  Dairy,  Derby,  N.  Y .,  produced 
part  of  the  milk  that  took  the  cham¬ 
pionship,  Other  New  York  winners  were: 
Mrs.  R.  O.  Field  of  Jamestown,  third; 
St.  Lawrence  Fur  Farm  of  Morristown, 
sixth;  Mrs.  R.  O.  Field,  eighth;  Ken¬ 
neth  S.  Coon  of  Lafayette,  ninth.  Kay’s 
Goat  Dairy  of  Abington,  Mass.,  was 
ninth  and  John  Kay  of  the  same  ad¬ 
dress,  tenth. 

Below:  A  purebred  Toggenburg  doe. 
Her'  owner  is  D.  M.  Buell  of  Ontario, 
N.  Y .,  president  of  the  New  York  Goat 
Breeders’  Association. 


For  Sale— 

TEN 

High  Class 
Registered 


FORGE  HILL  GUERNSEYS 
Offers  Sons  of  Royal  Bell  Buoy  130305  A.  R. 

' —  '  -  our  senior  herd  sire  has  12  Dam — 

Daughter  pairs  with  official  records  His  12  daughters 
show  ■  an  average  increase  over  dams  of  ONE  TON  of 
milk  and  100  Lb.  fat.  Bell  Buoy  has  15  A.H.  daughters 
with  official  records  that  average  12,155  Lbs.  Milk  658 
Lbs.  fat;  ave.  test  5.41%,  only  two  of  mature  age. 

Cbas.  A.  Slater.  Mgr.  R.  D.  No.  2  NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 
Approved  Bang  abortion  Accredited  Herd 

free  Cert.  No.  47.  No.  71102 


TARBELL  FARMS 

Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative. 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmers’  prices. 
Also  a  few  cows.  Write  or  come  to  see  us. 

Tarbell  Farms  Smithville  Fiats,  N.Y. 

hooking  for  Guemseys? 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  DESIRABLE  GUERNSEYS, 
ALL  AGES,  OFFERED  FROM  ACCREDITED. 
NEGATIVE  HERDS. 

N.  Y.  STATE  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  CO-OP.,  Inc. 

305  Fayette  Park  Building 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


Accredited  —  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING  —  Negative 

GLJERIMSEYIS 

Production  —  Type  —  Golden  Colored  Milk. 

Our  breeding  program  calls  for  the  above  three 
essential  qualities  which  each  cow  must  have  in 
order  to  be  a  breeder  in  this  herd.  Offering  bull 
calves  carrying  two  crosses  of  the  Grand  Champion 
cow  N.  Y.  State  Fair  1935.  Prices  $100  and  up. 

NO  FEMALES  FOR  SALE  THIS  SEASON. 

N.  OAKS,  Jr.  Caks  Corners,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Guernseys 

-  For  Sale  - 

Cows  fresh  and  nearby,  bred  heifers, 
also  bull  and  heifer  calves.  A.R.  records 
up  to  848  lbs.  fat. 

COME  AND  SEE  THEM. 
WILLIAM  KOCH 

Sheldegren  Farm,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


Greenway  Farm 

GWare,  Mass. 

UERNSEYS 

ACCREDITED  —  NEGATIVE 
Bull  calves  from  good  A.R.  cows.  Also  a  few  female*. 
PRICES  ARE  LOW. 

J.  H.  TIMMINS.  Owner.  S.  B.  WILSON,  Supt. 


Free  Guernsey  Bulls 

On  lease  from  birth  to  3  or  5  years  as  desired. 
Free  delivery.  First  offering  —  registered  son  of 
Chedco  Horace  whose  dam  made  900.6  lbs.  fat,  out 
of  Reservation  Ariel  with  A.R.  record  of  540  lbs. 
fat  as  Jr.  2  yr.  old.  T.B.  &  blood  tested. 

OTHER  OFFERINGS  LATER. 

T.  E.  Milliman  Churchville,  N.  Y. 


Finest  Lot  of  Bulls 
We  Ever  Raised 

To  the  Ayrshire  Breeder  who  is  looking 
to  improve  his  herd  by  using  a  high-class 
bull,  we  are  offering  as  fine  a  lot  of  bulls 
as  we  ever  raised  at  Ash  Grove- 


Come  and  look  these  bulls  over  or  write  as: 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS 

Saratoga  Springs,  N«  T. 

Herd  Fully  Accredited  -  Negative  to  Blood  Test 


AYRSHIRE  CATXLE 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

BULL  CALVES  SIRED  ^BY 
Glenn  Foerd  Melstar 
OUT  OF  HIGH  PRODUCING  DAMS. 
Undefeated  Yearling  Rams  and  Ewes  at  Springfleld. 
Mass.,  Winter  Fair,  Toronto.  Chicago  International 
in  1935. 

IROQUOIS  FARM  COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


200  Ayrshires  to  pick  from 

You  want  an  Ayrshire  or  two. 

We  have  them. 

Folly  Quarters  Farm,  Ellicott  City,  M4 

. . .  ayrj^hires  . . . 

CALVES  AND  BRED  HEIFERS, 
out  of  high  producing  dams,  sired  Hi. 
Duchess  Leto  and  Lippitts  Spencer  Exc  a 
Reasonable  prices.  The  cows  in  this  herd  ^e 
the  Ayrshire  Herd  Test  and  are  Accredited  ano 
Blood  Tested. 

Scantic  Meadow  Farms 
H.  F.  FARNHAM, 

East  Windsor  Hill,  Conn.  Perkinsvill*. 
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The  Sisson  Jersey  Herd 

PRODUCTION  PLUS  TYPE. 

NURSERY  FOR  PROVEN  SIRES. 

YOUNG  BULLS  FROM  PROVEN  SIRES  AND 
TESTED  DAMS  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 
ACCREDITED  —  BLOOD  TESTED. 

George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 

For  Sale 

YEARLING  JERSEY  BULL 

SIRED  BY  WATFERN’S  DREAMER,  IMP. 
DAMONT  OF  BAYONNE  SULTAN— SON 
OF  DREAMING  SULTAN. 

BORN  SEPT.  16,  1934. 

CLARENCE  JORDAN 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4  Troy,  N.  Y. 

In  a  position  to  furnish  or  help 
you  find,  locally,  any  number  of 

Purebred  and  High  Grade  Jerseys 

at  reasonable  prices.  Mastitis  and 
bloodtested  if  wanted.  Semi-  • 
accredited  area. 

J.K.  Keith  Phone  722F3  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

A  Few  Brown  Swiss  Bulls 

LISTED  FOR  SALE  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
New  York  Brown  Swiss  Breeders’ 
Association. 

Write  for  names  to 

Giarlie  Goodwin,  Sec.  Guilford,  N.  Y. 

WE  OFFER 

Choice  Brown  Swiss  Bulls 

CALVES  AND  YEARLINGS 
T.B.  Accredited  and  approved  blood  tested. 

D.  N.  BOICE,  Owner. 

Hilltop  Farm,  Clinrcliville,  N.  Y. 


Northern  New  York 
and  Canadian 

COWS 


Also 

HAY  &  STRAW 
in  any  amount. 

Hutchins& Leggett 

Malone,  New  York 


Aberdeen-Angus  orrr 

- for  DLtr 

ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
are  quality  cattle.  They  are  of  the 
most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the 
best  producing  blood  of  the  breed. 

Bulls  and  Females  Always  For  Sale. 

Andelot  Stock  Farms,  Inc. 

W.  Alan  IVicGregor,  IVTgr.  Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 

Aberdeen  -  Angus 

An  extra  good  yearling  bull 
ready  for  service. 

Sired  by  Briarcliff  Escort. 

T.  M.  Scoon  R.  D.  2  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

ANGUS  FEMALES 

1^2  two-year-old  heifers  with  calves  at  foot  by 
Boxer  of  Briarcliff.  lo  bred  heifers,  10  open  heifers. 

The  best  of  Briarcliff  bloodlines. 
prices  and  DESCRIPTIONS  ON  REQUEST. 

Bethel  Farm,  Inc. 

FRANK  RICHARDS,  Mgr. 

Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


^SALE^ 

I  S'” 

For  Immediate  Sale 

Four  Purebred  but  unregistered 
2-year  old  Angus  heifers  to 
freshen  in  September,  $550. 

•  VPi7Z  exchange  for  sheep. 

SUNNYGABLES  FARM 
D.  5  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


We  are  consigning  to  the  Finger  Lakes  Ayrshire 
sale  to  be  held  at  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  August  5th, 
four  females,  all  of  which  will  be  ready  to  go  to 
milking  at  that  time  or  soon  after.  Two  of  these 
young  cows  are  granddaughters  of  Full  O’Pep, 
the  sire  of  the  1930  Now  York  State  Fair  grand 
champion  female. 

Our,  last  year’s  herd  test  record  on  twice  a  day 
milking  was  8963  lbs.  Milk  and  369  lbs.  Fat. 

M.  E.  10,077  lbs.  Milk,  416  lbs.  Fat. 

The  herd  is  accredited  and  blood  tested. 

Arnold  Bros.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


Consigning  5  Head 
to  Finger  Lakes  Safe 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  August  5 

GUY  D.  POWER  &  SON 
W.  Genesee  Road  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


STAR  BULLS 

Good  values  in  sons  of  LATHROP  STAR  HOME¬ 
STEAD,  former  winner  of  the  Mount  Hope  Index 
Contest  and  a  leading  present  day  sire  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  type.  His  sons  in  our  herd  are  backed 
by  generations  of  great  D.H.I.A.  production. 
Ask  for  pedigrees. 

-  RIVERMEAD  FARM  - 

Accredited  T.B.  and  Bang.  Animals  from  this 
herd  are  eligible  for  entry  into  N.  Y.  State. 

R-  e.  ARNOLD  MILAN,  PA. 


Dual  Purpose 
Shorthorn  Bulls 


of  serviceable  age,  out  of 
cows  that  milk  8.000  to 
10,000  lbs.,  test  4.2%  to 
4.8%  butterfat.  With  W.  1.  BreW  &  SonS, 
good  shorthorn  character  ^  v 

and  colors.  BCrgOlly  N* 


Cows  For  Sale 

T.B.  TESTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS. 
IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  Day  retest  GUARANTEED. 

E.  C.  TALBOT 

Leonardsville,  New  York 


Livestock  Sales  and  Events 

Guernseys 

Sept.  12  Sale,  managed  by  The  Herrick- Merrym an 

Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md. 

Oct.  I  Massachusetts  Sale.  Wellesley  Farms,  Mass. 

Oct.  2  Broadmeadows  Farm  Dispersal  Sale.  Way- 
land,  Mass. 

Oct.  3  Langwater  Sale.  North  Easton,  Mass. 

Oct.  5  Hilltop-Rockingham  Sale.  Sufheld.  Conn. 

Oct.  6  Sale,  managed  by  The  Herrick-Merryman 

Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md. 

Holsteins 

Nov.  16-18  U.  S.  National  Fall  Sale.  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Ayrshires 

Aug.  5  Finger  Lakes  Ayrshire  Club  Sale.  Cattle 
barns,  Cortland  Fair  Grounds,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 

Allegany-Steuben  Sale.  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


Oct  28 

Aug.  3 

Aug.  3 

Aug.  4 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  6 

Aug.  6 

Aug.  7 

Aug.  8 
Aug.  11-13 

Aug.  11-14 

Aug.  10-29 
Aug.  12- 

Aug.  12 

Aug.  14-15 

Aug.  15 

Aug.  19 

Aug.  19- 

Aug.  19-21 

Aug.  24-27 

Aug.  26-27 

Sept.  6-12 
Sept.  8-11 

Sept.  15-18 

Sept.  18-20 

Sept.  20-26 
Oct.  10-18 


Coming  Events 

Otsego- Delaware  Ayrshire  Club  Field  Day 
and  Picnic.  Ellery  Barney’s  Farm,  Milford, 
N.  Y. 

Annual  Picnic,  New  England  States  Hol¬ 
stein- Friesian  Assn.,  Highfield  Farm,  Lee, 
Mass. 

Maryland  Holstein  Field  Day  and  Show. 

Tolehester,  Md. 

Maryland  Holstein  Field  Day  and  Show. 

Frederick,  Md. 

Conn.  Pomological  Society  Field  Day. 
Bishop  Farms,  Cheshire,  Conn. 
Allegany-Steuben  Ayrshire  Club  Field  Day 
and  Picnic.  State  School  of  Agriculture, 
Alfred,  N.  Y. 

New  York  State  Potato  Field  Day.  Hermit¬ 
age,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Western  New  York  Ayrshire  Field  Day  and 
Picnic. 

Late  Vegetable  Field  Day.  Windsor,  Conn. 
Conn,  fruit  tour  and  vacation  trip  to 
Rhode  Island  and  Cape  Cod. 

International  Apple  Association.  Hotel 
Statler,  Boston,  Mass. 

Farm  Bureau  Federation  Tour  —  Alaska. 
Northern  New  York  Potato  Rally.  E.G.S. 
Gagnier  &  Sons  Farms,  Cherubusco,  N.  Y. 
Maine  Pomological  Society  Field  Day. 
Lord  Brothers  Farm.  Kezar  Falls,  Me. 

New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Tour. 
Albany. 

Maine  Ayrshire  Club  Field  Day  and  Picnic. 
S.  B.  Moore’s  farm.  Skowhegan,  Maine. 
Annual  Field  Day  of  Conn.  Experiment 
Station.  Mount  Carmel,  Conn. 

Western  New  York  Fruit  Tour.  Afternoon 
meeting  at  Point  Breeze,  Orleans  County. 
Hartland  Grange  Community  Fair  and 
Horse  Show.  Hartland,  Vt. 

New  England  Grange  Lecturers’  Conference. 
Durham,  N.  H. 

Northeastern  Poultry  Producers’  Council. 
Orono,  Me. 

New  York  State  Fair.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Vegetable  Growers  Assn,  of  America. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

9th  Annual  Cornell  Egg  Grading  and  Mar¬ 
keting  School.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

4-H  Club  Adirondack  Forestry  Tour.  Lake 
Clear,  N.  Y. 

Eastern  States  Exposition.  Springfield,  Mass. 
National  Dairy  Show.  Dallas,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE  — 


Pair  Bay  Geldings 

CHUNKS,  7  YR.  OLD.  CLEVER,  GENTLE  AND 
SOUND.  WEIGHT  2600  LBS. 

ALSO  CHEAP  WORK  HORSE.  WEIGHT  1300 
LBS.  SOUND,  A  GOOD  WORKER  SINGLE  OR 
DOUBLE.  PRICE  $90. 

P.  Henry  Flynn  R.D.l  PennYan,N.Y. 


Dorset  Blood 

In  your  flock  will  give  you  faster  grow¬ 
ing  lambs  and  better  market  prices. 

H.  W.  CONANT 

SOUTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


DORSET  SHEEP 


For 
Sale 

BAM  LAMBS,  YEARLING  RAMS,  AGED  RAMS, 
EWE  LAMBS,  YEARLING  EWES,  AGED  EWES. 

Original  Fillmore  Farms  Stock 

Jerome  E.  Wright,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


BIG  TYPE  PEDIGREED 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Service  Boars,  Pigs  and  Bred  Sows. 
Champion  Blood  —  Must  please. 

C.  E.  Cassel  Hershey,  Pa. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

SOLD  OUT  OF  SPRING  PIGS.  HAVE  A 
FEW  VERY  CHOICE  YOUNG  SERVICE 
BOARS  AND  SOWS  FOR  FALL  BREEDING. 
Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

H.  George  Thompson,  Manager, 

Ayr  lawn  Farms 

Bethesda,  Maryland. 

FOR  SALE  — 

40  Choice  Registered  $15.00 
Rambouillet  EWES  Each 


H.  P.  Sherman  Alfred  Station,  N.  Y. 


Goats  for  Sale 

100  young  goats  in  fine  condition 

ANGELO  OE  BARTALO 

R.  D.  1  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


Old  fashioned  curly 

Water  Spaniel  Puppies 

Also  some  extra  fine  field  Beagles. 

Peny  Farm  Kimrod,  N.  Y. 


Honey 


60  lbs.  white  extracted  $5.00, 
28  lbs.,  $2.50,  Amber  $4.20, 
Buckwheat  $4.20.  Not  prepaid. 
10  lbs.  white  extracted  post  paid 
$1.50.  Money. back  guarantee. 
Honey  is  the  real  health  sweet 


F.  W.  Lesser  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY 


Our  new  crop  white  clover, 

(best  quality  in  years) 

60  lb.  can  $5.25,  two  cans  $10.00 
Satisfaction  guaranteed 

J.  G.  BURTIS  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

Sale  of  Lamonas 

Entire  flock  of  blood-tested  Lamonas  must  go 
before  Nov.  1st.  None  reserved. 

Pedigreed  Leghorn  Cocks 

One  and  two  years  old.  Dam’s  records  240  to 
288  eggs.  Prices  reasonable. 

C.  A.  CALL,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Wanted— 550-1100 
English  Leghorn  Pullets 

3  months  old  or  more. 

E.  B.  HAWKINS 

Lake  Ronkonkoma,  L.  I.,  New  York. 


ERTIFIED  Leghorns 


BREEDING  UP  TO  355  EGGS. 

During  the  past  18  years  we  have  had  more 
birds  Certified  than  any  other  poultryman  in 
New  York  State. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Leghorn  Pullets 

2500  MAY  AND  JUNE  PULLETS. 

Colony  House  and  range  reared  from  fancy  certi¬ 
fied  chicks.  We  use  the  broilers  and  sell  only 
selected  pullets  at  conservative  prices. 

F.  R.  SMITH,  Farm  Director, 

LAKE  PLACID  CLUB,  N.  Y. 


TRAPKESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE 
"Tbt  Strain  Brtd  for  Lar^t  Untjorm  Whit  Always!*' 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested 

Our  past  literature  proves  that  we  have  pionAored  I 
the  method  of  breeding  from  strong  families  rather  I 
than  a  few  phenomenal  individuals.  Now  years  I 
ahead  on  longevity,  type  and  egg  quality.  Bred  24  • 
years  by  a  man  who  knows  leghorns  and  how  to  I 

(breed  them.  Get  this  advance  breeding  in  Clover.  • 
dale  Breeding  Stock.  Price  List  free.  j 

I  CLOVERCAIE  PCULTRY  FARM  | 

I  F.  1.  CiKattaSciis  F.r.l  Cortland, K.V. 


Increase  ^  Egg  Income  with 
FALL  HATCHED  CHICKS  .  .  . 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  September,  October, 
and  November  deliveries.  Fall  Hatched  chicks  keep 
the  laying  house.s  filled  and  reduce  the  brooding 
equipment  eost.s  to  the  minimum. 

HANSON  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORJNS 
PARMENTER’S  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

The  two  most  outstanding  strains.  Bred  for  heavy 
production  of  large  eggs.  Send  for  circular  and 
book  your  orders  early. 

SPRING  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  G-1  Seneca  Fails,  N.  Yn 


LARGE  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

BETTER  BUILT  BY  BALANCED  BREEDING 


HAXCHIMG  EGGS 
YOUNG  BREEDING  MALES. 
CERTIFIED  VAl.PRIZE  WHEAT. 
Egfi  &  A.pple  Farm 

JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS, 

Trumansburg,  Box  A,  New  York 


mud; 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


Highest  Leghorn  Pen 
All  U.  S.  Egg  Contests 

in  19.34.  Again  in  1935.  Official 
Average  298  Eggs:  306  Points. 
Storrs  Contest.  Official  Livability, 
92.9%,  Why  gne.ss?  Kauder’s 
Strain  has  a  proven  Record.  It 
is  one  of  the  Out.standing  Strains 
for  inherited  High  Egg  Production 
and  High  Livability  in  America. 

Cockerels  for  Summer 
and  Fall  Delivery 

300-342  EGG  SIRED 


Send  for 
Prices  on 
Cockerels 

New  FREE 

CATALOG 

contains  com¬ 
plete  details 
on  best  breed¬ 
ing  Methods. 


Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns,  Box106,  New  Paltz,N.Y. 


RICHQUALITY 

Certified  Leghorns 

ESTABLISHED  IN  I9H 


WALLACE  H  RICH 


Largest  Certified  Flock  _ 

in  New  York  State 
Real  production  poultry  —  write  us  your  needs. 
RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  HOBART.  N.  Y. 


Pedigpeed 

White  Leghorns 

Which  are  the  result  of  Three  Generations 
of  poultry  keeping. 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 

Kewark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

or  write  for  prices,  etc. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  BREEDING  COCKERELS 
AT  THIS  TIME. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 
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DAN  EARLY  LOOKS  AROUND 

“TITANIUM  makes 
it  possible  for  us 
to  sell  this  Irradi¬ 
ated  Vitamin  D 
milk,”  said  my 
boss.  We  were 
looking  at  the 
ultra-violet  lamps 
at  our  Lexington 
Avenue  plant. 

“This  Westing- 
house  meter  is  a 
watchdog  with  a  titanium  eye  which  is 
only  sensitive  to  the  ultra-violet  rays 
that  put  the  Vitamin  D  in  the  milk.  If 
these  invisible  rays  are  not  on  the  job 
—  even  for  a  few  seconds  —  our  man 
catches  it  right  away,  from  the  red 
marks  on  this  moving  chart.” 


“Is  that  the  only  check,”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  no.  The  Borden  men  who  work¬ 
ed  out  milk  irradiation  in  our  Bain- 
bridge  Laboratories  are  checking  all  the 
time.  So  is  the  City.  They  take 
samples  from  the  wagons  and  make 
tests  on  animals.  If  the  Vitamin  D 
milk  failed  to  cure  the  sick  animals  of 
rickets,  they  wouldn’t  pass  the  milk. 
Because  irradiation  is  the  thing  that 
saves  city  kids  from  rickets. 


“Why,  over  50%  of  the  babies  in  New 
York  City  have  rickets  from  lack  of  sun- 
,  shine.  Even  when  they’re  in  the  sun 
i  it  doesn’t  help  much,  because  the  haze 
I  and  smoke  cut  off  the  ultra-violet  rays 
which  prevent  this  disease.  When  Bor- 
^  den  scientists  found  a  way  to  get  these 
sunshine  benefits  into  milk,  they  made 
*  it  possible  for  little  folks  who  drink  it 
!  to  grqw  up  healthy,  with  strong,  straight 
5  bones  and  teeth,  completely  protected 
j  from  rickets.  You  see  how  important 
1  this  meter  is  so  we  can  know  right  away 
that  each  quart  of  oar  Vitamin  D  milk 
has  its  share  of  health.” 

The  engineers  can  talk  about  angstrom 
units  but  what  convinces  me  is  the  way 
my  customers  ask  for  irradiated  milk. 
And  say,  it  makes  a  guy  feel  good  to 
be  selling  something  that  brings  sun¬ 
shine  to  so  many  kids  1 
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HIGHER  PROFITS 

From  Pigs  and  Chicks 
on  Yeast  Foam  Feeds 


Any  good  feed  with  live  yeast  added 
means  chicks,  pigs  and  calves  ready  for 
market  sooner — with  higher  profits!  Im¬ 
proved  digestion  and  assimilation  com¬ 
bats  disease  and  hastens  growth.  Such 
yeast  feeds — ^made  and  sold  by  Yeast 
Foam  System  Mills — have  produced 
amazing  results  for  thousands  of  users. 
Write  today  for  FREE  booklet. 

If  you  can’t  get  Yeast  Foam  System 
Feeds  from  your  dealer,  it’s  easy  to  mix 
your  own.  4-lb.  box  of  Animal-Poultry 
Yeast  Foam  delivered  in  U.S.A.  for  $1; 
ferments  300  lbs.  of  feed.  Larger  amounts 
cheaper.  NORTHWESTERN  YEAST 
CO.,  DepL  AA,  1750  N.  Ashland  Ave., 
Chicago. 
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at  Special  August  Discounts 


For  a  limited  time  only,  we  offer  large  early 
order  and  cash  discounts  on  all  types  of 
silos.  Be  sure  to  get  our  catalog  before  plac¬ 
ing  order  anywhere.  It  will  save  you  money. 
Your  choice  of  silos  —  hinged  or  continuous 
doors,  convenient  ladders,  latest  features. 
A  FEW  WOOD  SILOS  LEFT  — at  special 
low  prices. 

There’s  still  time  to  deliver  and  erect  our 
everlasting  Rib-Stone  Concrete  Stave  Silos 
—  nothing  better  ever  built.  Write  today 
for  money-saving  facts. 


RiB'StONE  Corpor^^on  j 

BOX 

■a 

i  LeRoyNY.I 

Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 

Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that  your  policy  is  to  run  out 
soon,  renew  it  right  away  with  an  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  agent  or  direct  to  N.  A.  associate's,  nc. 

Id  NORTH  CHERRY  ST.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


Dry  Weather  Troubles 


More  reviving  to  hopes  than  to 
crops  are  tantalizing  squirts  of 
rain  In  dry  areas.  Corn  belt  got  rain 
and  Chicago  com  price  dropped  4  cents, 
limit  allowed  for  day,  only  to  rebound 
as  heat  and  drought  returned  to  sad¬ 
dle. 

Some  of  wheat  belt  got  sprinkles  but 
winter  wheat  Is  harvested  and  much 
spring  wheat  ruined  beyond  power  of 
rain  to  mend.  Showers  fell  In  North¬ 
east,  one  described  as  8  drops  to  square 
foot,  but  weather  man  promises  more 
(July  23)  as  hopes  rise  again.  ' 

Up  to  July  23,  New  York  State  was 
dry  and  area  from  Utica  west  to  Buf¬ 
falo  and  north  to  W^atertqwn  was 
parched.  Record  breaking  dry  pastures 
(from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  normal) 
had  caused  rapid  shrink  in  milk  flow. 
Night  of  23rd,  general  showers  soak¬ 
ed  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  most 
of  New  England  and  will  bring  pas¬ 
tures  back,  revive  com  and  help  late 
potatoes.  In  some  sections  damage  to 
early  potatoes  and  vegetables  cannot 
be  entirely  repaired. 

Without  general  and  heavy  rainfall 
from  West  Virginia  to  Idaho  before 
August  1,  drought  will  equal  or  ex¬ 
ceed  1934  record. 

Brightest  spot  in  gray  outlook,  but 
of  no  avail  to  farmers  with  no  crops,  is 
government  prediction  that  more 
money  for  fewer  bushels  may  yet  boost 
national  farm  income  to  point  above 
1935.  Meanwhile,  crop  damage  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  billion  dollar  loss. 

Dependent  on  relief  next  winter,  so 
experts  say,  will  be  no  less  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  farm  souls  in  western  states. 
Among  government  plans  to  aid  is 
program,  all  set  to  go,  to  buy  cattle 
from  dusty  prairies  and  wheat  from 
far  western  states  for  use  of  needy.- 
Five  thousand  deaths  are  traced  to 
heat  as  records  topple.  Speculators 
reaped  harvest  in  Chicago  grain  pits 
as  grain  prices  wavered. 

To  suggest  long  time  program  for 
“economic  rehabilitation  of  drought 
stricken  areas”  is  committee  of  six  ap¬ 
pointed  by  president  and  known  as 
Great  Plains  Drought  Area  Committee. 
Head  is  Morris  Cooke,  Rural  Electrifi¬ 
cation  Administration,  and  among 
members  are  WPA  administrator,  Har¬ 
ry  Hopkins  and  Resettlement  Adminis¬ 
trator,  Rexford  Tugwell. 

Food  prices  are  climbing  and  due  to 
climb  more,  perhaps  against  govern¬ 
ment  pressure  to  keep  cost  of  living 
reasonable.  ' 

Revised  are  AAA  Soil  Conservation 
rules  for  drought  states;  intent  rather 
than  performance  on  farmers’  part  will 
govern  payments.  Reported  as  orders 
from  “higher  up”  is  use  in  government 
publicity  of  terms  “foresight”  and 
“forward  looking”  instead  of  “adjust¬ 
ment”  and  “production  control.” 

Big  question  for  year  asked  is  this: 
Are  we  in  a  drought  cycle?  If  so,  how 
long  ? 

SLANT:  Government  help  on  big 
scale  to  move  farmers  to  other  areas 
will  be  futile.  When  cycle  of  dry  years 
ends,  they  will  trickle  back  to  biggest 
“next  year”  area  in  the  world. 

•  Governor  London 
Accepts 

SPEAKING  to  a  great  crowd  at  To¬ 
peka,  Kansas,  and  on  a  nation-wide 
radio  hookup  on  July  23,  Governor  Al¬ 
fred  M.  Landon  formally  accepted  Re¬ 
publican  nomination  for  President. 


Very  careful  was  Governor  Landon 
to  speak  without  heat  or  rancor,  put¬ 
ting  in  practice  his  formally  announc¬ 
ed  determination  to  discuss  issues  and 
not  men  in  a  fair  commonsense  man¬ 
ner.  Highlights  of  address  were: 

The  Farm  Problem 

Administration  has  taken  the  Am¬ 
erican  farmer  out  of  the  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  and  put  foreign  farmer  into  Am¬ 
erican  markets.  Loss  of  markets  both 
at  home  and  abroad  far  outweighs  the 
value  of  all  the  benefits  paid  to  farm¬ 
ers  ....  the  administration  through 
its  program  of  scarcity  has  gambled 
with  the  needed  food  and  feed  supplies 
of  the  country.  It  overlooked  the  fact 
that  Mother  Nature  cannot  be  regi¬ 
mented. 

Unemployment  and  Relief 

No  headway  can  be  made  where 
large  numbers  are  supported  in  idle¬ 
ness.  .  .  .  The  law  of  this  world  is  that 
man  shall  eat  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.  .  .  .  The  whole  American  people 
want  to  work  at  full  time  and  full  pay. 

.  .  .  While  we  propose  to  follow  a 
policy  of  economy  in  government  ex¬ 
penditures,  those  who  need  relief  will 
get  it.  .  .  .  The  record  shows  that  in 
3  933  the  primary  need  was  jobs  for 
the  imemployed;  record  shows  that  in 
1936  the  primary  need  still  is  jobs  for 
the  unemployed. 

Taxation 

We  must  be  freed  from  insistent  gov¬ 
ernmental  intimidation  and  hostility. 
We  must  be  freed  from  excessive  ex¬ 
penditures  and  crippling  taxation. 
Through  vigorous  enforcement  of  anti¬ 
trust  laws,  we  must  be  freed  from  pri¬ 
vate  monopolistic  control.  .  .  .  Let  us 
not  be  misled  by  those  who  tell  us  that 
others  will  be  made  to  carry  the  bur¬ 
den  for  us.  .  .  .  While  spending  millions 
of  dollars  of  borrowed  money  may  cre¬ 
ate  a  temporary  appearance  of  pros¬ 
perity,  we  and  our  children  as  taxpay¬ 
ers  have  yet  to  pay  the  bill.  For  every 
single  dollar  spent  we  will  pay  back 
two  dollars. 

National  Unity 

If  we  are  to  go  forward  permanently 
it  must  be  with  a  united  nation,  not 
with  a  people  tom  by  appeals  to 
prejudice  and  divided  by  class  feeling. 
The  time  has  come  to  pull  together.^^ 

Constitutional  Government 

Shall  we  continue  to  delegate  more 
and  more  power  to  the  chief  executive 
or  do  we  desire  to  preserve  the  Ameri¬ 
can  form  of  government  ?  ....  We  pro¬ 
pose  to  maintain  a  constitutional  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  between  States  and  the 
Federal  government. 

Recovery 

Time  has  come  to  stop  fumbling  with 
recovery. 

*  Grange  Master  for 
Crop  Insurance 

Master  of  National  Grange  L.  J. 

Taber  has  come  out  strong  for  crop 
insurance  for  American  farmers.  Said 
Mr.  Taber: 

“The  fact  that  we  have  had  three 
serious  droughts  and  crop  shortages 
since  1930  and  some  sections  are  hav¬ 
ing  their  fourth  drought,  brings  sad 
plight  of  farmer  in  bold  relief.  Over  a 
period  of  years  a  program  can  be  work¬ 
ed  out  that  will  make  crop  insurance 
almost  self-sustaining.  Farmers  should 
be  able  to  recover  only  actual  cost  of 
seed,  supplies,  and  labor,  and  such  a 
program  will  be  much  sounder  than 
continuous  seed  loan  method  practiced 
for  years  by  government.  It  will  have 


to  he  Federal  in  character  because  of 
widespread  droughts  and  change  in 
climatic  conditions.  There  should  be 
contributions  by  States,  and  each  par¬ 
ticipating  farmer  should  pay  a  nomin¬ 
al  acreage  fee  towards  maintenance  of 
fund.” 

SLANT:  Mr.  Taber  is  right  that  a 
crop  insurance  program  might  help 
agriculture,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
put  in  practice.  Even  this  year  there 
are  good  pieces  of  oats  in  dry  com¬ 
munities  where  ground  was  plowed  last 
fall  and  oats  sowed  early,  in  short, 
where  good  farming  was  practiced. 
How  are  you  going  to  insure  against 
poor  farming?  Crop  insurance  could  be 
guided  by  Federal  government,  but  it 
should  be  entirely  on  a  voluntary  basis 
and  entirely  self-sustaining.  Otherwise 
it  is  just  another  government  subsidy, 
and  subsidies  are  unsocial  and  uneco¬ 
nomic.  There  is  no  more  reason  for 
government  paying  for  support  of  crop 
insurance  than  for  their  helping  to 
carry  insurance  on  a  farmer’s  ouildings. 

*  New  England  Milk 
Control  Declared 
U  nconstitutional 

ON  JULY  23,  Federal  Court,  headed 
by  Judge  Elisha  FI.  Brewster,  hand¬ 
ed  down  a  decision  dismissing  govern¬ 
ment  injunction  suit  against  28  milk 
dealers  in  Boston  market  area,  thereby 
completely  upsetting  again  Federal 
milk  control  and  price-fixing  in  New 
England.  Judge  Brewster  ruled  that 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  does  not  have  right  to  regulate 
products  in  intra-state  commerce,  said 
control  by  milk  administrator  is  no  dif¬ 
ferent  from  old  AAA  control,  which 
was  declared  unconstitutional  by  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  It  is  expected 
that  decision  will  be  appealed  to  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

These  28  small  independent  dealers 
have  refused  to  abide  by  price-fixing 
provisions  of  Boston  milk  marketing 
agreement.  Their  argument  was  that 
marketing  plan  helped  big  dealers  who 
were  glad  to  dispK>se  of  surplus  milk 
but  small  dealers  could  not  handle  any¬ 
thing  but  whole  milk. 

SLANT:  Argument  of  these  small 
dealers  is  just  a  plea  to  give  them  right 
to  slash  prices,  continually  upsetting 
milk  market.  These  chisellers  should 
be  controlled,  but  we  do  not  believe 
that  on  permanent  baris  government 
can  do  it.  Federal  milk  control  in  New 
England  has  worked  better  than  in  any 
other  part  of  coimtry.  It  has  been 
headed  by  capable  Federal  administra¬ 
tors,  backed  by  unselfish  New  England 
farm  leaders,  and  has  had  good  co¬ 
operation  from  dairy  cooperatives  and 
some  dealers.  Without  a  doubt  Federal 
control  in  New  England  has  sav^ 
dairymen  millions  of  dollars,  and  It  is 
too  bad  that  it  could  not  have  been 
continued  for  a  longer  time  until  farm¬ 
ers  and  dealers  could  adjust  their  busi¬ 
ness  and  relations  to  carry  on  by 
themselves. 

Sooner  or  later,  however,  government 
milk  control  and  price  fixing,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  temporarily  successful,  "was 
bound  to  fail.  Not  only  is  it  unconsti¬ 
tutional,  but  government  price  fixing  is 
wrong  on  an  economic  basis  and  wi  • 
in  long  run,  not  help  dair^unen.  Per- 
manentlv  it  is  almost  impossible  to  en 
force  price  fixing,  and  in  a  section 
where  farmers  are  so  outnumbered  v 
city  folks,  as  they  are  in  the  Northeas 
there  is  alwavs  the  danger  that  con¬ 
sumers  would  have  more  influence  wi 
eovemment  agencies  than  farmers,  a 
though  this  has  certainlv  not  been  ^ 
c.ase  in  New  England  so  far. 

We  do  not  believe,  either,  that  New 
England  dairvmen  should  kid  them¬ 
selves  that  anv  different  decision  ^ 
be  reached  when  the  case  is  appe  • 
United  States  Supreme  Court  is  al¬ 
ready  very  definitely  on  record  a 
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Federal  government  control  in  State 
affairs. 

The  thing  to  do,  then  —  and  we  ap¬ 
preciate  it  is  easier  said  than  done  ■ — 
is  for  the  milk  industry  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  including  all  interests  concerned, 
to  start  immediately  to  build  a  sound 
market  plan  without  expecting  that  the 
government  can  be  any  more  than  an 
arbitrator.  We  believe  that  there  cer¬ 
tainly  are  brains  enough  in  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  New  England  agriculture  to 
work  out  and  put  into  operation  such 
a  plan. 


•  No  Long  Vacations  for 
P,  O.  Employees 


Last  time  we  mentioned  fact  that 
last  Congress  passed  an  act  mak¬ 
ing  it  mandatory  to  give  all  employees 
of  Federal  government  a  month’s  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay.  If  employee  does  not 
use  all  of  the  vacation  in  one  year,  it 
may  accumulate  for  succeeding  years 
until  it  totals  not  exceeding  60  days. 

The  only  exception  to  this  are  Post 
Office  employees.  Federal  teachers  in 
libraries  and  employed  in  public  schools 
of  District  of  Columbia,  Federal  offi¬ 
cers  and  employees  in  Panama  Zone, 
and  W.P.A.  workers  who  are  paid  se¬ 
curity  or  prevailing  wages  from  W.P.A. 
funds. 

We  most  certainly  deplore  the  fact 
that  we  did  not  mention  that  Post 
Office  employees,  including  rural  car¬ 
riers,  were  not  included  in  this  act  re¬ 
quiring  a  month’s  vacation  with  pay. 
We  have  often  stated  in  these  columns 
that  the  Post  Office  service  is  just 
about  the  most  efficient  job  that  the 
government  does.  Farmers  owe  a  debt 
to  the  faithful  service  of  R.F.D.  men, 
who  have  a  hard  job  and  a  none-too- 
well-paid  one.  They  are  the  ones  really 
entitled  to  a  vacation  and  not  the  bet¬ 
ter  paid  government  employees  who 
have  far  less  work  and  responsibility. 


•  Union  Labor  Leaders 
Disagree 


STILL  continuing  is  big  fight  within 
ranks  of  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  Under  leadership  of  John  L. 
Lewis,  twelve  member  unions  have  re¬ 
belled,  threatened  to  set  up  independent 
organizations  on  principle  of  organiz¬ 
ing  all  of  labor  in  an  industry  in  one 
union  instead  of  organizing  by  craft 
plan  followed  by  A.  F.  of  L. 

Into  fracas  come  representatives  of 
New  Deal  trying  to  patch  up  trouble, 
for  a  union  labor  row  just  preceding 
election  will,  so  politicians  think,  sub¬ 
tract  votes  from  Democrats. 

SLANT:  Handling  of  Lewis  case  by 
A.  F.  of  L.  under  Green  reminds  us  of 
way  League  of  Nations  handled  Mus¬ 
solini  ! 


•  Civil  War 
Rages  in  Spain 


OPAIN  is  raging  with  the  red  con- 
flagration  of  civil  war.  Trouble  all 
started  as  a  row  between  political  par¬ 
ties,  with  both  sides  indulging  in  mur¬ 
der  of  prominent  political  enemies.  So- 
called  Leftists  had  control  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  they  include  a  large  number 
and  variety  of  political  parties.  The 
parliament  is  composed  of  some  29  dif¬ 
ferent  parties. 

Outside  of  government,  on  other 
Side,  are  the  Rightists,  composed  most- 
y  of  Fascists,  representing  monarch¬ 
ists,  big  property  owners,  and  those 
who  believe  in  a  large  army  and  pow¬ 
erful  church. 

The  third  leading  party  are  the  Com- 
who  are  at  present  working 
With  the  Liberals.  There  has  been  al¬ 
most  constant  rioting  and  political  up- 
m  in  the  past  five  years  since  King 


Alfonso  was  deposed. 

Actual  war  finally  broke  out  other 
day  in  Spanish  Morocco,  later  spread¬ 
ing  across  to  Spain.  Warships  sent  by 
government  to  quell  rebejs  joined  re¬ 
bellion.  Bloody  fighting  in  many  Span¬ 
ish  cities  between  troops  and  rebels  has 
resulted  in  hundreds  of  casualties. 
Stranded  are  thousands  of  American 
citizens  in  Spain  and  in  such  grave 
danger  that  United  States  has  sent  two 
warships  to  protect  them. 

SLANT:  So  imreasonable  are  people 
everywhere,  chiefly  because  of  econom¬ 
ic  conditions,  that  it  is  possible  for 
civil  war  to  rear  its  ugly  head  any¬ 
where.  Never  was  there  such  need  for 
thinking  people  to  use  common  sense. 

•  More  Gold  Reserve 
Required 

WHEN  it  is  too  easy  to  borrow 
money  there  is  grave  danger  of 
too  much  credit,  which  is  one  kind  of 
inflation.  To  prevent  this.  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board  has  just  increased  legal 
reserve  requirements  of  all  member 
banks  of  Federal  Reserve  System  fifty 
per  cent. 

Now  on  hand  are  excess  reserves 
estimated  at  $3,400,000,000.  New  rul¬ 
ing  will  eliminate  $1,450,000,000  of  this 
gold  reserve.  World’s  supply  of  gold  is 
rapidly  increasing.  As  it  increases 
prices  will  go  up  accordingly,  hence 
action  of  Reserve  Board  to  lessen  this 
inflation  tendency. 

Some  causes  of  inflation  are; 

1.  Rapid  growth  of  bank  deposits. 

2.  Tremendous  government  borrow¬ 
ing. 

3.  Low  interest  rates. 

Hope  is  that  business  and  agriculture 
will  continue  to  recover  without  a  run¬ 
away,  unhealthy,  wild  inflation. 

SLANT :  Honest  dollar,  with  purchas¬ 
ing  value  fixed  on  a  large  unmber  of 
commodities  instead  of  on  one  com¬ 
modity,  gold,  would  go  a  long  way  to¬ 
ward  preventing  inflation  as  well  as 
deflation. 


Good  Books  to  Read 


Strange  Harvest  Mildred  Burcham  Hart 

August  Spengler  is  the  rich  man  of  a 
small  town,  a  shrewd  old  German  of  peas¬ 
ant  origin  who  dominates  his  family. 
Basis  of  story  is  how  his  stubborn  will 
affects  his  family  even  for  a  time  after 
his  death.  Caxton  Printers,  New  York. 
$2.50. 

Birds  in  the  Wilderness 

George  Miksch  Sutton 

Like  a  breath  from  the  pine  woods  is 
this  book  of  adventures  with  birds  in 
many  wild  regions  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Mexico.  Stories  about  prank¬ 
ish  ravens,  screech  owls,  golden  eagles, 
ravenous  road-runners,  and  the  rare  kint, 
are  told  with  infectious  charm.  The  book 
is  noteworthy  also  for  the  magnificent 
bird  portraits  done  in  color  and  in  pencil. 
As  a  boy,  the  author  was  a  pupil  of 
Fuertes,  and  is  now'  one  of  the  greatest 
bird  artists  in  the  United  States.  Mac¬ 
Millan,  New  York,  $3.50. 


Good  Movies  to  See 


Earthworm  T ractors 

Joe  E.  Brown  in  a  Warner  Brothers  re¬ 
lease.  Brown  plays  the  role  of  the  super¬ 
salesman  hero,  Alexander  Botts,  with 
June  Travis  as  Mabel  Johnson,  and  Guy 
Kibbee  as  Cyrus  Johnson,  her  father, 
Botts’  most  stubborn  prospect.  A  series 
of  hair-raising  and  impromptu  tractor  de¬ 
monstrations  mark  the  progress  of  the 
plot,  eventually  win  the  girl  and  a  size¬ 
able  order  from  the  father. 

Hearts  Divided 

The  plot  of  this  picture  has  its  founda¬ 
tion  in  the  Louisiana  purchase.  Result  is 
a  romantic  picture  in  which  Marion  Dav¬ 
ies  is  lovely,  Dick  Powell  sings  with  his 
usual  charm,  and  Claude  Rains,  who 
bears  an  astonishing  resemblance  to  Na¬ 
poleon,  steals  the  show.  Story  is  little 
more  than  a  recitation  of  Jerome  Bona¬ 
parte’s  arrival  in  the  United  States  to 
negotiate  the  sale  of  Louisiana  territory. 


Yoa(iet SO  MUCH  MORE  thm/ust 

tf^ENSIUCE  CUTTER»//^'4  ■*•1” 


First  of  all,  you  get  the  best  silo  filler 
obtainable  .  .  .  the  easy-running,  non-clog 
Papec  with  improved  self-feeder  and  many 
other  exclusive  features  that  have  made 
possible  a  guarantee  of  larger  capacity 
and  longer  life. 


PAPEC 

SILO  filler-hay  chopper 


Then  when  haying  time  comes  round, 
you  have  a  machine  that,  without  any 
change,  will  put  up  your  hay  faster,  easier 
and  in  half  the  usual  space.  In  bad 
weather  you  can  make  the  new  molasses 
hay  silage.  Either  way,  you  cut  haying  costs 
and  step  up  production  by  ending  waste. 
The  4-in-l  Papec  also  cuts  and  stores  straw 
direct  from  the  thresher  and 
shreds  fodder. 


If  you  are  considering  an  ensilage  cutter, 
first  ask  your  dealer  about  the  4-in-l  Papec. 
It  gives  you  the  most  modern  silo  filler  made, 
-plus  a  feed  roll  that  handles  crooked,  un¬ 
bound  corn  as  easily  as  the  ordinary  cutter 
handles  straight  bundles.  Then  during 
those  months  when  an  ordinary  cutter  is 
idle,  the  4-in-l  Papec  makes  you  money  by 
storing  hay,  cutting  straw,  shredding  fodder. 

If  you  prefer  the  standard  Papec  Ensilage 
Cutter,  that  more  farmers  buy  than  any 
other  make,  you  have  5  models  to  choose 
from.  With  its  guarantee  to  do  more  and 
last  longer,  a  Papec  actually  costs  less  than 
most  other  cutters  of  equal  size  and  weight. 
See  your  dealer  or  send  postal  for  full  in¬ 
formation.  Ask  for  bulletin  explaining  how 
molasses  silage  takes  the  weather  out  of  hay¬ 
making.  Papec  Machine  Co.,  398  E.  Main 
St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


In  the  face  of  higher  grain 
costs,  think  what  it  will  mean 
to  you  to  have  a  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  good  silage  this  winter! 
If  whatyou  need  now  is  a  good 
silo  that  goes  up  quickly  and 
costs  little  . . .  write  at  once  for 
information  on  the  CRAINE 
UTILITY  SILO. 

Permanent  or  portable.  Rigid 
door  frame  —  strong  —  solid. 
Matched  staves.  Built-in  steel 
ladder.  .  .  .  Double  laminated 
doors  with  heavy,  balanced 
steel  pressurelatchesthatclose 
doors  tight. 


CDTOUilirC' 


SILO 


Time  now  is  precious.  Don’t  put  it  off. Write 
at  once  for  information  on  the  UTILITY 
or  any  of  the  Craine  8  silos. 

CRAINE,  INC.,  43  Pine  St.,  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


SILOS 


ECONOMY  SILOS  ARE  UNUSUAL  SILOS 


They  can  be  bought  at 
unusual  prices. 

We  can  give  you  un¬ 
usual  terms.  Prompt 
delivery. 

Send  card  today  to 
our  nearest  sales  branch 
for  details. 

A.  A.  HURD 

24  Union  Street,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

J.  M,  FRAWLEY 
1100  Union  Street,  Apt.  9 
Schenectady,  N.  Y, 

ECONOMY  SILO 
&  MFG.  CO. 

DEPT.  B.  FREDERICK,  MD. 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

BOX  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


FpULS;  HOOF  ROT 

THR.U.rH  ysE 


powerful  penetrating  antiseptic  and 
4!' poultice  compound.  Effective  in  treating 
either  blind  or  open  fouls.  Easily  ap¬ 
plied-,— Quick  in  action.  At  dealers  or  by 
mail  postpaid.  Per  bottle  $1.00 _ 


H  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS,  N.  Y 


KILlVfS  DEVELOPED 

Best  Al  Quality  Guaran¬ 
teed.  3  Day  service  or  bet¬ 
ter  in  New  York,  Nev/  Jer¬ 
sey  or  New  England  States. 

Stamps  accepted. 

If  air  mail  is  used  add 
l2o  for  each  roll. 

QUICK  F»HOTO  PRINTERS 
605  E.  36th  St.,  Lebanon,  New  Hampshire 


Rolls  ncvclonod  ’’"'o  heautiful.  double-weight 
tvuiia  LTCT ciupcu.  piofessional  enlargements  and 
8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  Prints,  25c  com, 
RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


TWO  BEAUTIFUL  DOUBLE  WEIGHT  PROFES- 

sionaj  Enlargement.s.  8  Guaranteed  Never  Fade  Prints 
25c  coin.  Century  Photo  Service,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


PRINTS  " 


Smaller 


3c 


WOOL  WANTED,  WOOL- 


tion  guaranteed.  Write  for  rrices. 

B.  CONOVER.  LEBANON,  NEW  JERSEY. 


FREE-BIG 

Roofins  Book 


FARM  BUILDINGS 

Send  COUPON  TO¬ 
DAY  for  big  Roofing 
Book.  SAVE  MONEY. 
Order  Roofing  for 


homes,  poultry  and  farm  buildings. 
DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- FREIGHT 
PAID.  Keep  in  your  pocket  the  profit 
others  would  get. 

Full  line  of  Zinc  Coated  Pressed  Steel 
Roofing.  Siding  and  Shingles.  All  kinds 
and  styles  to  pick  from.  Sold  to  you  at 
money-saving  factory  prices.  FREIGHT 
PAID. 


Cooler  in  summer— warmer  in  winter. 
Easy  to  put  on.  Send  postcard  TODAY 
for  big  FREE  Roofing  Book. 
BALTIMORE  FENCE  &  ROOFING  CO., 
Dept.  L.  H.  6,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Send  FREE  Samples  and  Roofing  Book,  also 
Factory  Freight  Paid  Prices. 


To _ 

Post  Office, 
R.  F.  D 


State 


rr— 


(454>  12 


Anerican  Agriculturist,  Aug^ust  1,  1936 


Ntw  YORK  STATE  FAIR 


A  ^livestock  l^nthusiast 


Bj-  H.  L.  COSLINE 


PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

8  WEEKS  OLD— $4.00  EACH. 

All  large  type  pigs  and  good  feeders.  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross.  Will 
ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order. 
If  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not  please  you,  return  them 
at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS,  8  weeks  old  $5.50  each. 

Walter  Lux,  Tel.  0086,  Woburn,  Mass. 


50  Years  with  Dependable  Pigs 

CHESTER-YORKSHIRE  CROSSED  )  r  o  in  lo  weeks 
CHESTER. BERKSHIRE  CROSSED  (  'X  „  .n 

DUROC-POLAND  CROSSED  (  7:““ 

HAMPSHIRES  CROSSED  )  $b.0O— $b.SO  eacn 

SHOATS—  FEEDERS  ALL  AGES. 

Selected  boars  for  immediate  and  future  service  all 
ages  and  prices.  The  average  pig  6  weeks  old  weighs 
from  15  to  18  lbs.  Shipped  P.O.  Order,  Check  or 
C.O.D.  on  approval.  Prompt  delivery.  No  anxious  wait¬ 
ing.  Every  pig  ■  immunized  to  cholera  without  extra 
charge.  You  sponsor  my  business.  Pieasing  you  will 
please  me.  Phone  1091  M.  Evening. 

CHAS  DAVIS,  Residence  Carr  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  Fred  Chandler.  Chariton.  Iowa. 


DOGS 


Colo.  English  Shepherd  Pups  from  heel  driving 
rOTijalc.  stock.  Males.  $6.00,  females,  $3.00. 
MAPLE  HILL  FARM  KENNELS,  Chester,  Vermont. 

p  II’  _ Shep,  $5.00 — Cow.  rat  dogs,  $2.00 — Husky 

L.011ies - Pigs,  $5.00.  MULLEN,  TUCKERTON,  N.J. 

SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  Cattie  dogs  and  pups, 
ileel-drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 


SWINE 


RUGGED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  AND  YORKSHIRE  OR  BERKSHIRE 
AND  CHESTER  CROSS  —  8  to  9  wks.  old  $4.50. 

CHESTER  WHITES  — 8  wks.  old,  $5. 

These  are  all  grown  on  our  farm  and  selected 
from  large  type  breeders. 

WILL  SHIP  C.O.D.  ON  APPROVAL. 

206  WASHINGTON  ST. 
WOBURN,  MASS. 


A.  M.  LUX, 


UNDER  SUPERVISION  0,F  DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE  h  MARKETS  -  PETER  G.  TEN  EYCK.  COMMISSIONER 


BE  THERE — when  your  county  champ  wins 


SWINE 


PIGS  "PIGS "PIGS 

Barge  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Che.ster  White  crass,  color  black  and 
white,  6  to  8  wks.  @  $4.00  each,  8  to  10  wks.  @  $4.50 
each.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.,  F.O.B.  Wohum, 
Mass.  No  charge  for  crating.  Vermont  orders  require 
inoculation  with  extra  cost  of  25c  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
L^e^Kinoton,  Mass.  Tel.  108S 

-  The  Old  Reliable  Pig  Firm  - 

Our  Specialty:  —  Top  quality  pigs,  carefully  selected 
and  crated  to  please  you. 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  —  BERKSHIRE  &  O.I.C.— 
DUROC  &  BERKSHIRE  CROSSED  — 

6-7  wks.  old  $4.25  each.  8-9  wks.  old  $4.75  each. 

10  wks.  extras  $5.00  each. 

Shipped  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Write,  wire  cr  phone 
and  get  some  of  these  good  pigs. 


DIir’/^CIT  PIPC?  Chester  White-s,  Chester-Berk- 
riVaOI  shire,  Berkshire-Duroc.  7-8 
weeks,  $4.00;  9  weeks,  $4.25:  10  weeks,  $4.50:  12 

weeks  weaned  shoats,  $6.00.  All  healthy  and  good  feed¬ 
ers.  Triple  treatment  35e.  Crates  free.  Ship  C.O.D. 

Carl  Anderson,  '''ro^ad!*  Concord,  Mass, 
Michael  Lux,  Tel.  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  —  6  to  7  weeks,  $4.00  each 
CHESTER  &  BERKSHIRE  — 7  to  8  weeks,  $4.50  each 
All  nice  stock.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


OWNERS  OF  STOCK  AND  TOOLS. 

Tenants,  renters,  young  men  .starting  for  themselves. 
Y'ou  have  the  means,  we  have  the  farms.  Y'ou  can  buy 
nearly  as  cheaply  as  rent.  Investigate  now  for  faii  buying. 
Write  FEDERAL  LAND  BA  N  K,  SPR I  NG  FI  ELD,  MASS. 


LOW  COST  FARMS;  bargains  free. 

STROUT,  255-R  4TH  AVE.,  NEW  YOSK  CITY. 


CATTLE 


-SHORTHORIVS- 


THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e.,  produce  prime  beef  and 
an  abundance  of  milk. 

Beet  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butlerfat  content 
Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Boiled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Boiled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  r. 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.  address 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS' ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


HORSES 


Frank  Smith^  owner  of  Broad  Acres 
Farm,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y.,  is 
an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  sound-  . 
ness  of  a  farm  business  based  on  grow¬ 
ing  livestock.  What  is  more,  he  prac¬ 
tices  what  he  preaches.  He  has  400 
acres  in  his  farm  and  at  present  the 
livestock  population  includes  35  cows 
milking  or  about  ready  to  freshen,  27 
head  of  young  stock,  9  brood  sows,  and 
30  ewes.  Frank  admits  his  farm  is 
understocked  right  now  and  he  is  cor¬ 
recting  that  situation  as  fast  as  he  can. 
Blood  testing  for  Bang’s  disease  re¬ 
duced  the  number. 

The  cows  are  Milking  Shorthorns. 
All  heifer  calves  are  raised,  around  9 
steers  are  sold  every  fall,  and  the  baJ- 
ance  of  the  calves  were  vealed  or  raised 
to  sell  for  breeders.  Steer  calves  are 
allowed  to  suck  the  cows  until  weaned, 
then  they  run  on  pasture  until  fall,  and 
for  about  six  weeks  before  they  are 
-«old,  they  get  plenty  of  com  meal.  Al¬ 
though  the  price  is  a  bit  above  aver¬ 
age,  a  local  butcher  paid  $100  for  one 
such  steer  when  it  was  14  months  old. 
Frank  maintains  that  that  steer  made 
him  more  profit  than  most  dairy  cows 
do  in  a  year. 

But  for  that  matter,  the  cows  do 
give  milk.  Frank’s  ideal  is  a  cow  that 
will  give  from  8500  to  9000  pounds  of 
milk  per  year,  plus  a  calf  that  he  can 
sell  either  as  a  veal  or  steer,  or  that 
he  can  .raise.  For  a  two  year  old  bred 
heifer,  he  gets  around  $150. 

Frank  does  not  raise  pork  but  sells 
4  weeks  old  pigs  from  the  9  brood 
sows.  This  year  he  has  been  getting 
$4.50  each.  The  sows  run  on  alfalfa 
pasture  in  the  summer.  He  does  not 
want  them  too  fat.  They  get  some 
grain  in  winter  and  plenty  when  litters 
are  sucking. 

There  were  once  150  sheep  on  this 
farm  and  Frank  still  finds  that  the 
small  flock  he  has  is  profitable.  All 
the  lambs  are  sold  locally,  and  a  good 
many  in  the  off  season,  so  they  are 
practically  hot  house  lambs.  In  the 
winter  the  ewes  get  alfalfa  and  clover 
hay  and  silage.  Seldom  do  they  get 
any  grain. 

One  day  recently  Frank  and  I 
strolled  out  into  the  pasture  to  look  at 
the  cows  and  particularly  to  see  the 
results  of  some  pasture  improvement 
work.  The  results  were  there;  it  was 
possible  to  see  almost  to  a  hair  the 
part  that  had  been  fertilized. 

Frank  is  a  firm  believer  in  com 
silage  and  says  that  with  plenty  of 
manure  and  a  little  superphosphate  on 


a  good  alfalfa  sod,  he  can  raise  15  tons 
to  the  acre.  He  showed  me  a  picture 
of  growing  corn  taken  last  fall.  I  sus¬ 
pect  he  had  the  foresight  to  see  that 
his  story  might  be  doubted  and  so  took 
the  picture  as  evidence!  Meadows  are 
seeded  to  alfalfa,  with  barley  and  oats 
as  a  nurse  crop,  and  grain  is  kept  on 
the  farm  and  used  to  feed  horses  and 
calves. 

What  is  wrong  with  Frank’s  sys¬ 
tem?  Judg^ing  from  average  practices 
followed,  a  majority  of  farmers  do  not 
agree  with  his  ideas.  We  will  pay 
$5.00  for  the  best  letter  from  a  reader 
on  the  subject,  “Livestock  Farming  in 
the  Northeast,’’  regardless  of  whether 
it  agrees  or  disagrees  with  Mr.  Smith’s 
experience.  For  all  other  letters  used 
in  the  paper,  we  will  pay  $1.00.  Ad¬ 
dress  them  to  Ekiitorial  Dept.,  Amen- 
can  Agriculturist,  P.  O.  Box  367,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Letters  must  be  in  the  office  by 
August  15. 


Heavy  Demand  for  Cattle  Disease 
Bulletin 

Dairy  farmers  in  New  York  State  have 
been  making  many  requests  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  for  copies  of  the 
new  bulletin,  “Bang’s  Disease  in  Cat¬ 
tle,’’  reports  Publications  Office.  First 
printing  of  10,000  copies  is  exhausted, 
hut  another  20,000  copies  have  just 
been  ordered. 

Bang’s  disease  has  been  gaining  con¬ 
siderable  attention  because  of  heavy 
losses  to  dairy  farm  income  which  are 
traceable  to  it.  Dairymen  are  seeking 
more  information  on  how  this  cattle 
problem  can  be  handled.  This  new 
bulletin  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
written  by  Doctors  Birch  and  Gilman, 
explains  in  some  detail  what  causes  the 
disease,  how  it  spreads  and  how  it  can 
be  controlled. 

Copies  of  this  bulletin  “Bang’s 
Disease  in  Cattle”  may  be  secured  from 
American  Agricultui'ist,  your  farm 
bureau  or  by  writing  the  Mailing  Room, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


At  right:  Here  is  that  IS  ton  to  the 
acre  cornfield! 


Below:  Bar  None  Clay  Duchess,  a 

Milking  Shorthorn  with  a  record  of 
18,103  pounds  of  milk  a  year.  Frank 
believes  in  two  checks  — one  for  milk, 
one  for  beef. 


BE  THERE— when  the  band  starts  playing 


BE  THERE— when  the  6-horse  teams  prance  by 


BE  THERE— when  the  winners  are  chosen 


Get  Ready  BIG  SHOW 

September  6-12.  That’s  the  week  you  have  a  date  with  yourself  and 
your  family.  It’s  the  week  of  New  York’s  biggest  show  the  State 
Fair.  O  You’ll  see  a  lot — learn  a  lot — meet  a  lot  of  people — and 
have  a  lot  of  fun  at  the  Fair  this  year.  The  family  will  have  a  grand 
time,  too.  The  4-H  exhibits,  the  Home  Bureau  Displays,  the  new 
Women’s  Building,  the  races,  the  Midway — these  will  keep  the  wife 
and  kids  happy  while  you  look  over  the  cattle  judging,  or  see  what  s 
new  in  farm  machinery,  or  talk  over  old  times  with  old  Fred  Smith. 
•  It’s  too  good  a  show  to  miss.  Don’t  miss  it!  Plan  now  to  take  a 

couple  of  days  off  and  come  to  the  Fair. 


StPT.6-K 


BE  THERE 


HAPPY 

\ 

FAMIL  Y 

CIRCLE 

BROKEN 


Bernard,  “baby”  of  the  family,  was  a  soldier  at  Fort  Ethan 
Allen,  Vermont.  (Seated  at  right  in  picture.) 


Returning  to  their  barracks,  after  taking  two  girls  home  from 
a  dance,  Bernard  and  his  “buddie”  were  crushed  in  an 
automobile  accident. 


His  Policy  Expired  at 
Noon,  April  1st. 

He  Was  Killed  at 
Midnight,  March  31st. 


KEEP 

YOUR  POLICY 
RENEWED 


A  LETTER 

Charlotte,  Vt 
June  2,  1936 

N.  A.  Associates, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Sirs:— 

All  members  of  the  family  join  me  in  thank¬ 
ing  you  for  the  check  for  One  Thousand  Dollars, 
for  the  loss  of  our  beloved  Bernard. 

We  also  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  kind¬ 
ness  and  promptness. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  JOHN  LUCIER 


North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company 

N.  A.  Associates,  Agents  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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RICH  IN 


the 

FOOD -ENERGY 
SUGAR 

KRE-MEL  is  de¬ 
licious,  whole¬ 
some  and  nutri¬ 
tious,  easily  and 
quickly  made  . . . 
and  costs  only 


made  by  the  makers  of 

KARO  and  MAZOLA 


Arierican  Agriculturist,  August  1,  1936 


Phosphoric  acid  may  be  the  an¬ 
swer  to  making  good,  cheap  silage 
of  alfalfa.  Lively  interest  has  follow¬ 
ed  experiments  of  Ed  Babcock  in  add¬ 
ing  two  per  cent  molasses  to  alfalfa 
for  silage.  Earl  D.  Merrill  and  Nelson 
R.  Peet,  Monroe  Coimty  farmers,  now 
are  conducting  similar  experiments 
with  phosphoric  acid  and  alfalfa. 

Some  work  has  been  done  along  this 
line  in  Wisconsin  and  with  advice  and 
assistance  of  Prof.  John  Barron  of  Cor¬ 
nell  and  Phil  Higley  of  the  Monroe 
County  Farm  Bureau,  the  two  each  put 
up  15  tons.  As  a  check,  each  also  put  up 
about  10  tons  with  molasses  and  Mr. 
Merrill  put  in  several  tons  of  straight 
alfalfa. 

May  Change  Practices 
In  the  opinion  of  some  farmers  who 
are  interested,  a  cheap  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  alfalfa  silage  may  change  practices 
upon  many  farms.  Hitherto  trouble 
has  been  that  alfalfa  was  considered 
imsuitable  for  silos  because  of  lack 
of  carbohydrates  to  cause  fermenta¬ 
tion.  Apparently  molasses  has  solved 
this  problem  and  there  is  belief  now 
phosphoric  acid  may  do  same  at  less 
cost. 

Alfalfa  has  proved  a  life-saver  on 
many  farms  in  years  when  dry  weather 
has  reduced  hay  crops.  Using  it  for 
silage  means  it  may  be  cut  almost  any 
time  farmer  is  ready  to  haul  it.  Some¬ 
times  complaint  is  made  at  haying 
time  there  are  too  many  other  jobs  to 
be  done,  and  then  sometimes  weather 
is  not  just  right  for  haying. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Merrill  chops  all  his 
hay  and  blows  it  into  mow  by  electric 
power.  It  saves  impleasant  work  and 
increases  storage  capacity,  he  says. 

*  *  * 

Summer  Meetings 

This  is  month  of  summer  meetings. 
“Season”  will  open  Thursday,  August 
6,  when  Empire  State  Potato  Club  con¬ 
ducts  its  annual  field  day  on  farm  of 
David  W.  Mote,  between  Gainesville 
and  Hermitage,  Wyoming  County. 
Aug.  12,  Northern  New  York  potato 
growers  will  meet  at  farm  of  E.  G.  S. 
Gagnier,  Cherubusco,  Clinton  County. 
Aug.  14  and  15,  State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  will  stage  a  tour  in 
Capital  District  of  Albany.  Aug.  10  to 
14,  Niagara  and  Orleans  County  fruit 
growers  plan  to  visit  Hudson  Valley. 
Aug.  12  State  Horticultural  Society 
will  hold  its  eastern  meeting  at  home 
of  Theodore  Oxholm,  Esopus,  Ulster 
County.  Aug.  19,  society’s  western 
meeting  will  be  at  home  of  Harry  L. 
Brown,  Waterport,  and  Point  Breeze, 
Orleans  County. 

Potato  club’s  field  day  is  expected  to 
attract  usual  attendance  of  5,000  or 
more,  with  major  interest  centering  in 
plowing  and  other  field  contests. 

At  Point  Breeze,  Hort  Society  must 
decide  whether  it  will  hold  next  win¬ 
ter’s  annual  meeting  and  exhibition  in 
Rochester.  Dissatisfaction  with  accom¬ 
modations  last  winter  led  to  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  to  suggest  place 
and  conditions  for  winter  gathering. 

ii:  ^  ^ 

Taber  for  Crop  Insurance 

Stopping  in  Rochester  the  other  day 
to  visit  Frank  E.  Gannett,  chairman  of 
American  Agriculturist  board,  Louis  J 
Taber,  Master  of  National  Grange,  sai<: 
it  was  regrettable  neither  major  politi¬ 
cal  party  had  declared  for  crop  insur¬ 
ance. 

He  envisioned  advantages  of  a  systen: 
whereby  federal  and  state  govemmenti. 
might  contribute,  farmers  paying  a 
nominal  fee  and  being  insured  for  cost 
of  labor,  seed  and  supplies.  This  would 
in  no  way  be  a  crop  control  plan  and 
it  w'ould  not  be  to  farmer’s  advantage 
to  have  a  crop  failure,  any  more  than 
it  would  be  to  his  advantage  to  have 


his  buildings  burn  down. 

Mr.  Ta^>er  said  that  while  drought 
was  serious  in  many  sections  it  was  not 
as  bad  as  in  1934. 

*  *  * 

Farm  Bureaus  Come  Back 

Yates  and  Lewis  counties  again  have 
active  Farm  Bureaus.  In  these  coun¬ 
ties  a  couple  of  years  ago,  bureaus 
were  disbanded  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other.  Now  in  both  counties  they  have 
staged  their  comeback  because  of 
necessity. 

In  Yates  County,  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  told  farmers  if  they  wanted  a 
county  appropriation  to  revive  bureau, 
they  should  present  a  petition  signed  by 
farmers  indicating  how  many  would 
support  it.  Petitions  were  signed  readi¬ 
ly,  after  many  farmers  figured  how 
much  they  had  lost  minus  services  of 
bureau.  W.  L.  Webster  is  agent. 

E.  A.  Miller,  Lewis  Coimty  chairman, 
said  bureau  was  revived  because  of  “in¬ 
creased  sentiment  of  farmers  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  favor  of  reorganization.” 

4:  ^  4: 

Who  Owns  Canal? 

Dry  weather  has  renewed  agitation 
of  Western  New  York  farmers  for  right 
to  take  water  free  from  Barge  Canal 


George  G.  Royce,  head  of  the  New 
York  office  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  who  is  retir¬ 
ing  on  August  1.  For  years  Mr.  Royce 
operated  a  farm  in  St. Lawrence  County. 
His  many  friends  wish  him  good  luck. 


for  emergency  use.  This  has  backing 
of  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
State  Grange,  county  bureaus  and 
granges.  Two  years  ago  bill  of  As¬ 
semblyman  Thompson  was  enacted  by 
Legislature  and  vetoed  by  Governor 
Lehman.  Last  year  and  this  year  As¬ 
sembly  passed  similar  bills  and  they 
were  killed  by  Senate  committees. 

When  Barge  Canal  was  built,  head¬ 
waters  of  many  creeks  were  cut  off. 
For  40  or  50  years  farmers  siphoned 
water  into  these  creeks  during  dry 
spells  to  water  livestock,  provide  fire 
protection,  spraying,  etc.  Several  years 
ago  state  imposed  fees,  ignoring  tra¬ 
ditional  or  perhaps  legal  right  of  farm¬ 
ers.  Recently  I  made  inquiries  and 
found  a  number  of  farmers  would  have 
less  objection  to  paying  fees  if  all  farm¬ 
ers  using  creeks  would  contribute.  Non¬ 
cooperators  let  the  other  fellows  carry 
load. 

4^  4^  4: 

Cherry  Price 

After  much  jockeying,  sour  cherry 
price  appears  to  be  hovering  around 
four  cents  a  pound.  Last  year  it  was 
two  and  one-half  cents.  State  yield 
this  year  is  about  half  of  normal,  but 
usually  Michigan  manages  to  di^urb 
situation  by  price-cutting.  This  year 
Michigan  has  a  larger  crop  than  a  year 
ago  and  reported  quotations  on  canned 
stock  haye  resulted  in  some  New  York 
canners  withdrawing  from  market. 
Cold-packers  are  working  overtime. 

*  *  * 

Grades  for  Green  Peas 

Official  grade  standards  for  green 
peas  may  be  established  when  and  if 
various  obstacles  are  overcome.  W.  E. 
Lewis  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  has  been  studying  situation 
in  Western  New  York  with  H.  S.  Dim- 
can,  director  of  state  produce  inspection 
service.  ,They  think  they  are  “on  the 
right  track”  with  tests  so  far. 

*  *  * 

Grange  Sunday 

Grangers  of  five  counties  turned  out 
in  force  at  Theresa  for  annual  North 
Country  Grange  Simday  services.  Rev. 
U.  B.  Grant  of  Theresa  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  Deputy  Masters 
E.  J.  Stalder,  Jefferson  Coimty;  Glenn 
B.  Sheldon,  St.  Lawrence;  John  D 
Peterson,  Lewis;  Charles  E.  Kent,  Os¬ 
wego;  and  Leland  D.  Smith,  Franklin, 
were  in  charge.  Rev.  Fred  E.  Dean  of 
Greece,  State  Grange  chaplain,  was 
principal  speaker. 


Yates  County  Centenarian  Dies 

Mrs.  Marion  Williams  of  Middlesex, 
N.  Y.,  whose  picture  appeared  on  page 
2  of  tile  July  4  issue  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  died  July  11.  She  celebrated 
her  101st  birthday  the  24th  of  May  this 
year.  Record  breaking  heat  undoubt¬ 
edly  hastened  her  death. 


Read  Adams  Goes  to  Delaware 
County 

In  1933  one  of  the  4-A  medals  pre¬ 
sented  each  year  by  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  went  to  Read  Adams  of  Chen¬ 
ango  County.  He  is  now  a  senior  in 
Cornell  University  and  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  is  acting  as  assistant  4-H  club 
agent  in  Delaware  County. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  DELEGATES  TO  NATIONAL  4-H  CLUB  CAMP  1936. 

Left  to  right:  W.  J.  Wright,  State  Club  Leader;  Rachel  Lloyd,  Otsego 
Ernest  Newman,  Chenango  County;  Joseph  Dent,  Delaware  County;  Marjo 
Morehouse,  Ulster  County;  Dorothy  DeLany,  Assistant  State  Club  Leader. 
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T/ie  Market  Barometer 


DAIRY 

Production.  In  spite  of  the  heaviest 
July  1  grain  feeding  in  six  years,  milk 
production  in  state  has  been  dropping 
rapidly.  Running  steadily  ahead  of  last 
year  all  spring,  it  was  under  a  year 
ago  on  July  1  and  is  still  dropping. 

Cow  Feed.  As  production  drops,  costs 
rise.  For  state,  pastures  average  44 
per  cent  of  normal,  while  in  driest 
counties,  condition  is  33  per  cent  of 
normal.  At  this  writing  no  immediate 
relief  is  promised.  In  three  weeks  grain 
price  went  up  28  per  cent.  Hay  crop 
for  state  is  around  20  per  cent  below  a 
year  ago;  com  crop  still  a  gamble. 
Many  dairymen  must  feed  hay  soon 
unless  pastures  improve. 

Milk  Price.  Appeals  have  gone  to  Com¬ 
missioner  Ten  Eyck  to  raise  milk  price 
to  consumers.  Promises  close  check  on 
situation  and  increase  when  justified. 

As  predicted  in  last  issue.  Milk  Con¬ 
trol  Board  raised  price  to  dairymen  on 
five  classes,  effective  July  15.  An  in¬ 
crease  of  25  cents  a  hundred  was  grant¬ 
ed  for  Classes  2A,  2B  and  2C,  which 
are,  respectively,  milk  to  be  used  for 
making  fluid  cream,  plain  condensed 
milk,  and  ice  cream  in  New  York  City. 
An  increase  of  15  cents  a  hundred  was 
made  for  Class  2D,  milk  used  for  ice 
cream  outside  of  New  York  City,  and 
Class  2E,  milk  used  for  cream  cheese. 
Increase  of  one  cent  per  half  pint  bot¬ 
tle  also  was  made  in  price  of  cream  to 
consumers. 

Since  that  time,  request  has  been 
made  by  Onondaga  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  that  price  of  Class  1  be  raised, 
due  to  increased  cost  of  production  be¬ 
cause  of  drought. 

On  July  15  the  New  Jersey  Milk 
Control  Board  raised  price  to  producers 
8  cents  a  hundred,  wtLthout  increasing 
cost  to  consumer.  New  price  is  $3.04  a 
hundred  for  Grade  A  to  North  Jersey 
farmers,  $2.85  for  South  Jersey  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  $2.45  for  Grade  B. 

POULTRY 

Egg-Feed  Ratio.  Due  to  higher  feed 
costs,  ratio  between  price  of  eggs  and 
cost  of  feeds,  which  has  been  favorable, 
has  turned  unfavorable.  On  July  16,  it 
took  8.2  dozen  eggs  to  buy  100  pounds 
of  feed;  last  year,  7  dozen. 

Production.  To  date,  egg  production  in 
Midwest  has  been  well  maintained.  Pre¬ 
diction  is  that  continued  drought  will 
be  reflected  by  lower  receipts.  If  un¬ 
favorable  egg-feed  ratio  continues,  may 
force  some  poultrymen  out,  thus  reduc¬ 
ing  market  receipts. 

Cold  Storage.  The  government  July  1 
report  gave  7,061,000  cases  in  storage, 
534,000  cases  less  than  a  year  ago.  But 
fewer  eggs  have  gone  into  storage  in 
July  than  anticipated  and  predictions 
are  that  August  1  shortage,  compared 
to  last  year,  will  be  about  the  same  as 
on  July  1. 

Consumption.  In  New  York,  consump¬ 
tion  continues  ahead  of  last  year. 
Turkeys.  During  first  five  months  of 


1936,  commercial  hatcheries  turned  out 
46.7  per  cent  more  turkey  poults  than 
a  year  ago.  Biggest  increase  was  ir 
western  mountain  states,  next  largest 
in  south  central  area. 

New  York  Egg  Auctions 


Poughkeensie 

Albany  Long  1 

stand 

July  17 

July  21 

July 

17 

N.  Y. 

Fey.  Lge - 

30-34 

27-31 

31 'A -36 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Lge _ 

27-30 

26-30 

N.  Y. 

Fey.  Meii.  _ 

26-30 

25-28 

28 

-321/4 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Med_._ 

24-27 

24-27 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A.  Pullets. 

24 

-26 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A.  Peewee. 

18 

-20 

Be  own 

Fey.  Lge.  _ 

29-33 

27-31 

32 

-34 

Brown 

Gr.  A  Lge _ 

27-30 

Brown 

Fey.  Med _ 

24-29 

28 

-30 

Brown 

Gr.  A  Med _ 

23-27 

Feb.  1933 

Feb.  1! 

I5e 

27e 

2le 

36c 

$1.00 

$1.81 

$49 

$84 

$5.60 

$9.50 

5.00 

9.30 

1  Ic 

29c 

PRICES 

U.  S.  outlook  is  for  higher  prices  for 
butter,  cheese,  eggs  and  better  grades 
of  cattle;  lower  prices  for  potatoes, 
hogs,  feeder  lambs,  poultry  and  wool. 

In  New  York  State,  prices  of  farm 
products  have  risen  considerably  since 
February  1933,  as  shown  by  following 
figures : 

Egos.  doz.  - 

Butter,  lb.  _ 

Milk,  cwt.  _  $1.00 

Milk  cows  - 

Veal  Calves,  cwt.  - 

Lambs,  cwt.  _ 

Wool,  lb.  _ 

Following  price  comparison  is  inter¬ 
esting: 

New  York  City,  Top  Prices  Only 

1933  1934  1935  1936 

Butter  (92  score)  per  lb _  24c  24%  24c  33%c 

Cheese,  fresh  fancy,  per  lb.  -  1 3%  16  20 

Eggs,  white  specials,  per  doz.  22'/2  25'/^  30  27 

Hogs  (live)  per  lb.  _  S'A  S'A  lO'A  10-9/10 

Calves  (live)  per  ib.  -  8  7'/2  10  O'/z 

Hay,  per  ton  -j- _  $17.00  $22.00  $19.00  $19.00 

POTATOES 

Two  conflicting  factors  in  potato 
deal  leave  both  growers  and  dealers  in 
a  quandary  as  to  future  outlook  for 
the  deal.  Hot  weather  in  South  and 
Middle  West,  where  there  has  been 
considerable  loss  from  rot,  has  forced 
market  to  lowest_  level  of  season. 
Counter  balancing  lower  prices  has 
been  July  1  crop  estimate,  in  which 
there  was  a  72,000,000  bushel  reduction 
in  potential  supply.  This  has  had  a 
sobering  effect  on  trade  although  it  has 
not  been  reflected  in  immedate  price 
situation. 

Under  influence  of  hot  weather  and 
a  few  dots,  market  in  Virginia  has 
worked  down  to  $2  per  hundred,  which 
is  believed  to  be  about  the  bottom.  Low 
prices  and  heat  curtailed  diggings  and 
shipping  and  market  became  almost 
stationary.  Heat  wave  was  followed  by 
rains  and  cooler  weather  and  when 
tracks  cleared  there  was  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  tone  of  the  markets.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  is  now  ready  to  start  digging  and 
indications  are  that  their  crop  will  be 
lighter  than  listed  in  July  crop  report. 

Potato  shipments  continue  to  run 
ahead  of  last  year,  due  to  earlier  than 
normal  harvesting  of  crops.  All  souta- 
ern  states  are  ahead  of  last  year  and 
that  has  thrown  more  new  potatoes  on 
market,  even  though  yields  are  lighter. 

Huge  reduction  in  visible  supply  ot 


potatoes  is  bound  to  have  a  healthy 
influence  on  market.  Only  four  years  in 
last  25  have  had  smaller  crops,  1911, 
1916,  1919  and  1925,  and  at  no  time 
has  crop  ever  been  able  to  regain  any¬ 
thing  like  a  72,000,000  bushel  shortage 
between  first  of  July  and  narvesting 
time. 

Next  week  will  find  Long  Island  en¬ 
tering  market  and  with  bulk  of  crop 
in  West  already  moved,  these  two  areas 
will  be  center  of  nation’s  po  ato  supply 
until  late  in  August. — Amos  Kirby. 

Vegetable  Prospects 

Rather  puzzling  is  outlook  for  vege¬ 
table  production  and  prices  for  rest  of 
season.  Much  hinges  on  “if  we  get  rain 
in  time.”  Drought  situation  is  rather 
patchy*  about  State  but  most  of  up¬ 
state  territory  is  very  dry  indeed.  Al¬ 
bany,  Hudson  Valley  and  Long  Island 
are  in  better  shape.  New  Jersey  is  get¬ 
ting  along  well  and  between  shortages 
of  production  elsewhere  and  improved 
buying  power  they  expect  best  year  in 
several.  New  England  is  reported  as 
well  supplied,  especially  in  the  north. 
Potato  prospects  indicate  315,000,000 
bushels  for  the  United  States  which  is 
19%  below  last  year  and  14%  below 
5-year  average.  This  shortage,  how¬ 
ever,  is  greater  in  earlier  and  inter¬ 
mediate  states,  whose  crops  will  soon 
be  history,  and  is  greater  in  West. 
Acreage  is  down  as  well  as  condition. 

Cabbage,  late  domestic,  shows  32,600 
acres  against  37,500  last  year  and  a 
5-year  average  of  35,500.  Shortage  in 
New  York  is  somewhat  less  than  in 
country  as  a  whole. 

Cauliflower,  late,  for  the  country,  is 
stable  at  11,000  acres.  New  York  has 
half  of  it — unchanged  from  last  year 
but  somewhat  under  5-year  average. 

Fruit  prospects  are  unfavorable,  which 
should  be  of  some  influence  on  vege¬ 
table  situation.  Hay  shortage  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  any  material  effect. 
Market  prospects  are  pretty  favorable 
for  those  who  have  vegetables.  While 
rainfall  is  uncontrollable,  those  who 
have  chosen  their  lands  skillfully,  who 
have  built  humus  content  of  soils  and 
who  are  using  irrigation,  are  in  a 
strong  position. — Paul  Work. 


Reducing  Milk  Delivery  Costs— IV 

SPENCER 


Milk  Must  Be  Clean 

SPEAKING  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America,  H.  V.  Noyes,  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  about  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  milk  producers  and  health  offi¬ 
cials.  It  is  pretty  good  advice.  Dairy¬ 
men  are  often  rightly  irritated  by  im¬ 
practical  regulations  which  add  to  the 
cost  of  producing  the  milk  without 
adding  to  its  sanitary  value.  But  most 
of  the  regulations  are  necessary,  and 
in  the  end  they  add  to  the  sales  value 
of  the  milk.  The  best  way  to  handle 
the  rules  and  regulations  that  are  not 
so  good  is  to  cooperate  with  the  health 
official  in  an  effort  to  show  him  that 
he  is  wrong.  Here’s  what  Mr.  Noyes 
said  about  this  important  subject: 

“In  regard  to  Health  Officers,  both 
state  and  city,  it  should  be  said  that. 


fundamentally,  a  good,  conscientious, 
high-minded  Health  Officer  is  of  the 
very  greatest  importance  to  the  milk 
industry  in  general.  Practically  all 
milk  which  goes  into  any  of  our  cities 
at  the  preesnt  time  is  as  good  in  sani¬ 
tary  quality  as  certified  milk  was  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  through 
the  conscientious  work  of  Health  Offi¬ 
cers  that  this  has  been  brought  about, 
so  that  all  milk  going  into  any  city 
markets  nowadays  bears  the  stamp  of 
official  approval  and  the  public  accepts 
it  as  to  sanitary  quality  without  ques¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  very  great  gain  for  the 
milk  industry  in  general.  It  is  also 
my  belief  that  Health  Officers  as  a 
class  are  high-minded,  intelligent  men, 
and  perhaps  freer  from  political  con¬ 
trol  than  any  other  class  of  public  offi¬ 
cials.  I  think  it  is  a  very  great  mis¬ 
take  for  those  who  may  be  working 
for  the  interest  of  the  Holstein  milk 
producers  to  assume  an  antagonistic 
attitude  toward  Health  Officers  because 
of  some  local  regulation  which  seems 
to  be  against  our  interest;  in  most 
cases  the  right  sort  of  negotiation  with 
such  Health  Officer  will  disclose  that 
he  is  simply  following  out  what  he  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
his  citizens.  In  some  cases  their  ideas 
and  information  are  incorrect,  but  in 
our  negotiations  we  believe  we  have 
always  found  them  reasonable  and  in¬ 
telligent  about  it.  Of  course  there  are 
exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  but  I 
am  wholly  convinced  that  a  good 
Health  Officer  is  an  important  asset 
to  the  industry  in  general  and  also  to 
the  Holstein  producers.  In  carrying  on 
negotiations  with  these  Health  Officers 
we  should  never,  by  any  possibility, 
do  so  in  a  belligerent  or  hostile  atti¬ 
tude;  nothing  can  be  accomplished  in 
that  way  and  it  is  the  wrong  attitude 
anyway.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in 
every  locality  where  Holstein  milk  is 
marketed  it  would  be  very  good  busi¬ 
ness  for  those  who  are  locally  concern¬ 
ed  with  that  market  to  cultivate  and 
establish  cordial  relations  with  the  lo¬ 
cal  Health  Officer,  and  to  encourage  all 
local  Holstein  men  to  cooperate  with 
him  in  every  way.” 


Freight  Rates  Lowered  on  Mixed 
Farm  Produce 

Attention  of  New  York  State  ship¬ 
pers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  has  been 
directed  by  the  Traffic  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  to  lowered  freight  rates  on  mixed 
carloads  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Without  estimating  the  amount  of 
savings  to  shippers,  the  Bureau  said 
that  shipments  at  the  new  rates  will 
be  accepted  by  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  effective  July  20  from  sta¬ 
tions  west  of  Utica  and  destined  for 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

The  Bureau  has  notified  county 
agents  of  the  rate  changes,  together 
with  the  list  of  24  farm  crops  which 
may  be  shipped  in  combination  cars  at 
the  reduced  rates. 


By  LELAND 

IF  we  should  interview  a  hundred  city 
people  on  the  question  as  to  how  milk 
delivery  costs  could  be  reduced,  no 
doubt  seventy-five  or  more  of  them 
would  suggest  that  all  the  families  in 
each  city  block  be  served  by  one  milk 
wagon  instead  of  several  as  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Some  who  are  light  sleepers  would 
be  very  emphatic  about  this. 

At  first  thought  it  appears  that  large 
savings  could  be  made  by  somehow 
cutting  out  the  duplication  in  delivery 
service.  In  a  recent  book  by  a  promi- 
hent  agricultural  economist  it  is  esti- 
naated  that  as  much  as  two  cents  a 
quart  could  be  clipped  off  the  cost  of 
distribution  in  this  way.  If  the  compet- 
^ug  milk  routes  could  be  consolidated 
‘^ithout  any  other  change  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  this  might  be  possible.  A  driver 
with  the  same  energy  and  interest  in 
ms  work,  putting  in  the  same  number 
m  hours  a  day  and  having  the  same 
pressure  behind  him  for  increasing 
sales,  would  deliver  perhaps  25  per  cent 
_o  50  per  cent  more  milk,  were  he  serv¬ 
ing  all  the  families  along  his  route. 
Losses  from  unpaid  accounts  and  un¬ 


returned  bottles  could  be  reduced. 

But  of  course  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  eliminate  duplication  in  milk  deliv¬ 
eries  without  any  other  change  in  the 
situation. 

Eliminating  duplication  means  doing 
away  with  competition.  It  is  well 
known  that  monopoly  is  very  different 
from  competition  as  regards  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  both  employees  and  manage¬ 
ment  toward  working  conditions  and 
the  accommodation  of  customers. 

The  competitive  system  of  milk  de¬ 
livery  is  indeed  wasteful  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  but  we  must  admit  that  it  has 
been  remarkably  effective  in  stimulat¬ 
ing  management  and  drivers  to  give 
the  utmost  of  which  they  are  capable 
in  work  and  service. 

It  is  certain  that  some  “let  down” 
would  occur  should  any  form  of  monop¬ 
oly  be  adopted.  Consequently,  the  sav¬ 
ings  would  be  less  than  we  might  ex¬ 
pect  and  consumers  would  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  something  less  in  the 
way  of  service.  What  the  net  effect 
might  be  on  the  consumption  of  milk 
and  cream  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 


CREAM  PRICES  ARE  HIGHER! 

We  are  paying  EIGHT  to  TEN  cents  per  pound  butter- 
fat  above  last  Summer  and  far  above  any  other  recent 
year. 

Raise  your  heifer  calves  on  skimmilk  —  Dairy  cows 
bring  good  prices.  Feed  skim  to  pigs  and  chickens  for 
further  income. 


ShipYour  Cream  Direct  to  Fairmont 

for  steady  cash  income.  Diversified  farm¬ 
ing  is  profitable  and  safe.  Write  us  for 
shipping  tags  and  any  further  information 
desired.  _ 

THE  FAIRMONT  CREAMERY  CO. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  ::  Est.  1884  Steady  income. 
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HATCHES  EVERY  MONDAY  AND  THURSDAY.  100  500  1000 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  _ _ - _ _ $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

S.  C.  REDS,  BARRED  ROCKS  &  W.  ROCKS  _ 7.00  35.00  70.00 

NEW  HAMPSHHIE  REDS  _ 8.00  40.00  80.00 

MIXED  CHICKS  _ L _  6.00  30.00  60.00 


All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  Write  for  Special  Cash  prices. 


Extra  Quality! 


R.  T. 


MAPLE 

EHRENZELLER. 


LAWN  POULTRY  EARM 

Box  A.  McALISTERVILLE.  Pa. 


LIVE  *  PAV 
CH  ICKS 


Hatched  entirely  in  Electric  Incubators.  Write 

for  New  1936  Offer  shown  on  Latest  Free  Catalog.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  _ $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds _  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Now  Hampshire  Reds  _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _ 6.00  30.00  60.00 


CAll  Breeders  Blood -Test 

ed  for  B.W.D.  by  stained  ■ 
antigen  raetliod.  100%  m 
delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D  M 
Order  direct  from  lliis  ■ 
ad  if  you  so  desire. 


C.  P.  LEISTER  —  Box  A.  —  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


STRICKLER'S  STURDY  BLOOD  -  TESTED  CHICKS 


(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD).  Electric  hatched. 

Jtme  1-8-15-22-29.  Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  Per —  50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each). .$4.00  $7.50  $36.00  $70.00 

BARRED  PLYMOUNTH  ROCKS,  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS _  4.25  8.00  38.00  75.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES -  4.50  8.50  41.00  80.00 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  _  5.00  9.50  46.00  90.00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS.  BOX  A,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


: 

Hr  QUALITY  CH 

ICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Bar.  Bocks,  B.  I.  Reds  _  7.00  35.00  70. 

New  Hampshires,  Beds  _  8.00  40.00  80. 

H.  Mix  $6.50.  Hatches  every  MON.  &THUBS.  AllBreeders 
on  free  range.  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  method,  care¬ 
fully  culled  under  my  personal  supervision.  Elec.  Hatch¬ 
ed,  100%  live  arrival  PP.  Order  now.  Catalog  FREE. 

THE  McALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


$2.25  $4.50  $8.50  $40.00 


CHICK  PRICES  REDUCED 

For  Early  Summer  &  Harvest  Hatched  Chicks 
BREED  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . . _$2.00  $3.75  $6.90  $34.00  $67.00 

Bar.  &.  Wh.  Rocks..  , 

Partridge  Rocks _  J  2.00  4.00  7.50  36.00  70.00 

S.  C.  Reds&Wh.  Wyan. 

N.  H.  Reds _ 1 

Col.  Wyandottes.  > 

Buff  Orpingtons  ) 

Assorted  Heavy  _ 1.75  3.25  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Asst.  Heavy  &,  Light _ 1.60  3.15  6.30  31.50  63.00 

All  B.W.D.  tested  flocks.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guar. 
LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Box  73,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


STONEY  RUN  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

Write  for  Special  Offer  shown  on  latest  Price  List 
Large  White  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

Utility  Matings  _ $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

GRADE  AA  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Hi-Quality  Barred  Rocks  _  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  FREE  range  2&3  year  old  breeders  BLOOD  TESTED. 
9  years  flock  Improvement.  Can  ship  at  once.  100% 
live  del.  P.P.  STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY, 

H.  M.  Leister,  Owner  &  Mgr.,  Box  B,  McAlisterville,  ^a. 


F»  U  L  L  E  X  S 

Hanson  Mated  White  Ijeghoms.  Large 
healthy  pullets.  Shipped  on  approval.  8 
wks.  5Sc,  10  wks.  65c,  12  wks.  75c,  15 
wks.  85c,  18  wks.  $1.  Prompt  shipment. 
Yearling  hens  80c.  Shipped  C.O.D. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  HATCHERY, 

R.  3,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


PHI  I  FT^  Barron  Type  White  Ijeghorn  breed- 

r  ULiLiLi  1 0  Pedigreed  sired  up  to  328  eggs. 

40c  and  up.  Various  ages  up  to  laying  .stage.  Also 
yearling  hens,  pedigreed  cockerels  and  White  Pekin 
Ducks  lor  breeders.  Inspection  privilege.  Write, 
FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM, 

R.  2,  Box  54,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


B 


os  QUALITY  PULLETS— 6  wks.  to  20  wks., 
ready  for  shipment.  Hanson  Pedigree  and  R.O.P. 
Mated  White  Leghorns,  Browns,  Anconas,  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks.  Also  yearling  hens.  Bloodtested. 
C.O.D.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  W.  Rocks  $7.-100:  N.  Hampshires  $7.50;  Mix 
$6.50.  W.  Giants.  $9.  Safe  delivery  Post  Paid. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  6,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


■pTTf  T  inrc  .  ‘•<*00  Whitp  Minorca  Ready  to 
*  Ld Lt I  j  ,  Lay  Pullets.  Write  for  prices. 
GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM,  GOSHEN.  INDIANA. 


HOTEL  LENOX 


WHY 

PAY  MORE  ? 

for  first  class  hotel 
accommodations  when 
you  can  stay  at  The 
Lenox  at  these  tow 
rates  — 

Single  $1.50  to  $3.00 
Double  $2.50  to  $5.00 
Family  Suites  $5.00  up 

Convenient,  Restful,  Homelike.  Send  for  free 
AAA  map  and  folder  containing  handy  map 
of  downtown  Buffalo. 

CLARENCE  A.  MINER,  Pres., 

140  NORTH  ST..  NEAR  DELAWARE. 


BliFFALO.N.Y. 


LeCTRICALLV  HAT<^^ 


QUALIlTVl 
CH  ICKS 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  del.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns_$6.00  $30.00  $60.00 

Barred  &  White  Rox,  R.  1.  Reds.  6.75  33.75  67.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _  7.50  37.50  75.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Hatch  Mon.  &Thurs.  Cat.  on  Special  Matings,  etc.,  FREE. 
SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  H  ATCH  ERY,  Box  A,  Cocolamus.Pa. 


,,  HILLSIDE  CHICKS  T" 

All  Free  Range  Stock.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
Tested.  100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Write  for 
circular  giving  full  details  of  our  flocks 
and  how  to  raise  Chicks. 

LARGE  TYPE  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  _ $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Barred  Rocks  - 7.00  35.00  70. 

Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds  _  7.00  35.00  70. 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _  8.00  40.00  80. 

Mix  $6. — 100.  $1  per  100  books  order  in  advance. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Electric  Hatched.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds...  7.00  35,00  70. 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Rods  _  8.00  40.00  RO. 

Heavy  Mixed  $6.50-100;  All  breeders  blooritested  by  the 
.stained  antigen  method,  bred  for  egg  production.  100%  live 
del.  postpaid.  Order  direct  from  ativ.  or  write  tor 

FREE  CIRCULAR. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


n 

LkmimJI  Electric  Hatched: 

Large  Typo  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns-. _ $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Baned  A  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds _  7.00  35.00  70. 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _  8.00  40.00  CO. 

Assorted  $6.50-100.  All  Hreeders  Rlood-Tested  for  BWD 
Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled,  under 
my  o«n  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  &  Thursday 
of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.P,  Cash  or  COD. 
Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our  Breeds. 
Farm  and  Hatchery.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BROILER  CHICKS - a 

I  BOOKING  NOW  FOR  FALL  DELIVERY  | 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  White 
Wyandottes,  large  type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Red -Rock 
Cross  bred,  N.  H.  Reds. 

90%  Livability  at  four  weeks  guaranteed  on  all 
Chix.  Write  for  catalog.  Breeders  Blood  Tested 
for  B.W.D. 

ULSH  POULTRY  tflRM  &  HATCHERY 

Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  lOO  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  _ $6.00  $30.00  $60. 

S.  C.  Bar  Roek.s,  R.  I.  Reds _  6.50  32.50  65. 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds _  7.50  37.50  75. 

H.  Assorted  $6.  All  Breetiers  Bloodtc.sted  for  BWD  Order 
from  this  ad  or  write  for  Free  cir.  giving  ftil!  details  of 
our  breeders.  100%  live  del.  P.P.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Can 
make  immediate  shipment  on  all  size  orders.. 

SHIRK’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 

H.  C.  Shirk,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


CASH  OR 
C.  0.  D. 

Large  English  Type  lOO 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  _ $6.50 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  1.  Reds _  7.00  , 

New  Hampshires _  7.50  \ 

H.  Mix  -  6.00 

Prompt  delivery.  Write  for  catalog. 
PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  3,  Richfield.  Pa. 


SPRUNGER’S  SEXED  CHICKS 

•  Buy  with  confidence  from  America’s  leading  sexer. 
Day  Old  Cockerels  and  Pullets  $4.95  per  hundred 
and  up.  FREE  Folder.  Write 

ELAM  SPRUNGER,  Box  40.  BINGHAMTON.  N.Y. 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


Such  Nice  Eggs ! 

By  J.  C.  HUTTAR 


I  SUPPOSE  that  at  least  twice  a 
week,  throughout  the  year,  I  hear 
someone  here  in  the  market  remark: 
“Isn’t  it  a  shame  to  put  such  nice  eggs 
into  such  a  terrible  looking  case  as 
that?  It’s  a  wonder  there  aren’t  more 
of  them  broken.’’ 


“I  wonder  how  many  producers  actu¬ 
ally  believe  that  they  lose  nothing  when 
there  are  cracked  eggs  in  their  ship¬ 
ment  when  it  arrives  in  New  York. 

Simply  because  the 
egg  dealer  to 
whom  the  ship¬ 
ment  was  consign¬ 
ed  pays  for  30  doz¬ 
en  eggs  to  the  case 
is  no  sigrn  that  the 
producer  hasn’t 
lost  anything. 

“Oh,”  the  pro¬ 
ducer  will  say  to 
me,  “but  I  got  a 
two  cent  premium 
for  those  eggs  in 


spite  of^the  dozen 
or  so  cracked  eggs 
that  might  have 
been  in  that  case.” 

That,  of  course, 
raises  the  question 
as  to  what  makes 
the  price  of  eggs.  Well,  so  far  as 
Fancy  eggs  are  concerned,  it’s  the 
number  of  fine  eggs  the  buyer  can 
candle  out  per  case.  If  it  is  26  or  27 
dozen  because  there  are  a  dozen  cracks, 
a  half  dozen  blood  spots,  an  occasional 
smashed  egg,  a  few  dirties  and  one  or 
two  dozen  second  grade  eggs,  he  figures 
out  in  advance  and  pays  a  price  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  way  a  buyer  figures  in  ad¬ 
vance  is  by  past  performance  and  repu¬ 
tation.  In  this  respect  producers  are 
pretty  much  bunched  by  sections. 


The  Northeast  Rating 

Speaking  in  a  general  way,  the  whole 
Northeast  is  one  section  which  has  a 
reputation  for  poor  packing  and  not 
too  certain  quality. 

By  classifying  producers  on  a  quality 
and  grading  basis  many  receivers  of 
Northeast  eggs  have  made  the  buyers 
feel  a  little  safer  on  the  questions  of 
inferior  quality,  size,  and  color. 

I  don’t  mean  to  give  the  dealers  ah 
the  credit  for  this,  since  the  fine  co¬ 
operation  of  the  producers  themselves 
has  been  the  big  thing  in  bringing  this 
about. 

But  in  packing  the  eggs  we’re  still 
back  in  the  “horse  and  buggy  days.” 
Only  the  best  producers  are  making 
any  real  efforts  to  buy  clean,  sound 
cases  with  clean  cup  flats  and  untom 
fillers. 


Consider  the  Spring 

It  may  seem  a  little  out  of  date  now 
to  speak  of  spring,  but  I  hope  that  all 
of  you  who  read  this  “growl”  of  mine 
will  remember  it  as  a  good  all-time 
policy. 

I  had  occasion  to  re-pack  quite  a  lot 
of  northeastern  eggs  for  storage  this 
year.  I  wish  you  could  all  haye  been 
here.  There  were  whole  layers  in 
which  almost  every  egg  was  cracked 
or  smashed.  There  were  many  in  whici 
the  loss  per  case  ran  around  two  t( 
four  dozen,  some  cracked,  some  sm^h 
ed.  The  fault  was  almost  always  ir 
the  packing  material  used.  If  those 
eggs  had  been  stored  “as  is”  there 
would  have  been  a  heavy  loss  from 
rots  and  moldy  eggs  next  fall. 

Some  eggs  must  be  stored  each 
spring,  as  production  is  much  heavier 
than  consumption.  The  potential  value 
of  eggs  for  storage  is  almost  the  big¬ 
gest  single  thing  influencing  the  price 
of  eggs  each  spring.  And  remember, 


a  cent  or  two  means  a  lot  in  the  spring 
because  you  produce  a  pile  of  eggs  at 
that  time. 

Cheap  Insurance 

In  the  heat  of  the  summer,  too,  this 
breakage  problem  is  with  us  for  you 
must  remember  that  eggs  don’t  always 
move  rapidly  into  consumption.  A  few 
days  of  hot  weather  can  raise  “hobbs” 
with  a  case  containing  some  broken 
eggs.  All  this  helps  to  set  the  level 
of  the  premium  quotation.  And  when 
you  stop  to  think  that  there  is  never 
more  than  five  or  six  cents  a  case  dif¬ 
ference  between  real  good  and  real  poor 
second-hand  cases,  you  can  see  what 
cheap  insurance  it  is  to  buy  the  best. 

Re-conditioned  Cases 

On  the  average  there  are  four  or 
five  million  new  cases  received  in  New 
York  City  each  year.  Against  this 
there  are  about  two  or  three  million 
cases  marketed  by  the  Northeast  in 
New  York  and  at  the  nearby  egg  auc¬ 
tions.  So  you  see  there  is  really  no 
need  for  any  case  making  more  than 
two  trips.  Judging  from  the  markihgs 
on  some  I  have  seen  I  would  say  that 
they  had  made  at  least  four  or  five. 
Some  are  hard  even  to  hold  together. 

The  salvage  of  empty  egg  cases  for 
re-use  has  become  quite  a  business  in 
New  York.  While  most  egg  case  deal¬ 
ers  would  like  to  re-sell  every  case 
that  comes  into  this  market,  most  of 
them  sell  the  eases  by  grade.  The 
once-used  cases  are  usually  set  aside 
and  re-conditioned  and  the  balance  are 
divided  about  into  three  grades.  The 
better  two  grades  are  sold  just  as  they 
come  out  of  the  grocery  stores  to  those 
people  who  want  a  cheap  case.  The 
last  grade  is  either  broken  up  to  get 
covers  and  firewood  or  sold  as  miscel¬ 
laneous  containers  for  bottles  and  such. 

I’d  like  to  see  every  northeastern 
poultryman  use  a  re-conditioned  case. 
By  a.  re-conditioned  case  I  mean  a  once- 
used  case  that  is  free  from  egg  stains 
and  dirt.  A  good  cover  should  go  with 
it  and  the  sides  and  bottom  should  be 
unbroken.  At  least  fourteen  clean  cup 
or  other  cushion  flats  and  ten  clean, 
untorn  fillers  must  be  in  each  case.  A 
reliable  egg  case  dealer  will  go  through 
each  case  to  be  sure  that  the  “innards” 
are  all  good. 

Such  a  case  may  cost  a  few  cents 
more,  but  it  will  make  a  lot  of  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  riding  quality.  If  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  northeastern  poultrymen  use 
them,  one  more  black  mark  will  be 
erased  from  our  slate. 


Neppeo.  Biggest  summer  poultry  meet¬ 
ing  is  Sixth  Summer  Conference  of 
Northeastern  Poultry  Producers’  Coun¬ 
cil  at  Orono,  Maine,  on  August  25-2'?. 
Next  on  Council  program  is  second 
Poultry  Industries  Exposition  in  New 
York  City,  November  10-14.  Meanwhile 
a  considerable  delegation  of  U.  S.  Poul¬ 
trymen  are  in  Germany  attending 
Sixth  World’s  Poultry  Congress 
at  Leipzig,  Germany,  on  July  24- Au¬ 
gust  2.  One  of  last  acts  of  federaHegis- 
lature  was  appropriation  for  exhibit  at 
Leipzig. 

Invitation  will  be  extended  to  how 
next  session  in  United  States. 


More  Turkeys — Connecticut  Turkey 
Crop  estimated  48%  larger  than  last 
year,  according  to  reports  from  "y 
growers  to  State  Department  of 
culture.  Department  calculates  about 
85,000  turkeys  will  be  produced  lu 
State  this  fall.  , 

Biggest  jump  is  in  Litchfield 
expected  output  upped  from  5,650  to 
27,800.  Other  counties  show  moderat 
increases,  with  the  exception  of  Tollan 
and  Windham,  which  are  about  sam 
as  last  year. 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

Hot  Weather  Observations 


Weaver 


PROBABLY  nothing  like  the  recent 
heat  wave  has  occurred  in  the 
Northeast  in  years.  We  hope  it  never 
happens  again.  I  was  in  Schuyler 
County  during  the  entire  period  and 

was  on  poultry 
farms  almost  every 
day.  It  was  an 
excellent  chance  to 
observe  how  hens 
react  to  such  ex¬ 
treme  conditions. 

I  did  not  see  or 
hear  of  any  grow¬ 
ing  pullets  that 
died  from  the  heat. 
Losses  of  yearlings 
and  older  birds 
seemed  to  be  about 
on  a  par.  One 
farm  lost  a  hun¬ 
dred  hens  in  one 
day,  out  of  a  flock 
of  less  than  1600. 
On  two  or  three 
farms,  the  loss  was 
25  to  30  birds. 
Several  farms  had  lost  just  four  or  five ; 
many  had  lost  none  at  all. 

Temperature  or  Lack  of  Air  —  Which  ? 

One  man  told  me  his  disastrous  ex¬ 
perience.  The  local  market,  which  gets 
the  non-producers  as  they  are  culled 
from  the  flock,  phoned  in  an  order  for 
30  fowls.  They  would  come  for  them 
in  the  evening.  At  noon,  Mr.  A  took 
his  catching  hook  and  walked  through 
the  pens,  as  is  his  custom,  catching 
up  those  birds  that  he  corfld  see  had 
gone  out  of  production.  He  put  them 
in  crates  and  was  care¬ 
ful  not  to  crowd  them. 

When  the  buyer  came 
for  them  in  the  evening, 
every  hen  was  dead.  No 
other  losses  occurred. 

Mr.  A’s  theory  is  that  a 
hen  can  stand  just  so 
much  heat.  Any  rise  of 
temperature  above  that 
point  will  prove  fatal. 

The  excitement  of  being 
caught  had  raised  the 
temperature  of  these 
birds  above  that  critical 
point.  One  lesson  from 
this  seems  to  be  that 
when  the  thermometer 
registers  100  or  above,  it 
is  not  a  good  time  to  do 
culling  or  handling  of 
hens. 

Not  far  from  Mr.  A 
lives  Mr.  B.  He  also 
lost  about  30  hens.  They  had  not  been 
disturbed.  All  losses  were  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  of  a  two-story  house;  no 
losses  occurred  on  the  ground  floor. 
Mr.  B  did  not  compare  the  temperature 
on  the  two  floors.  He  does  know  that 
the  windows  upsairs  did  not  let  the 
air  circulate  as  well  as  it  did  down¬ 
stairs,  so  we  can’t  say  whether  it  was 
lack  of  circulation  or  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  that  caused  the  death  of  these 
hens.  I  think  it  does  suggest  that  in 
the  modem,  wide,  multiple-deck  houses. 
It  is  very  desirable  to  have  windows  on 
Opposite  sides  of  the  room  to  provide 
cross-ventilation  in  summer. 

Several  poultrymen  told  of  throwing 
pailsful  of  water  on  the  floor  for  its 
cooling  effect.  No  doubt  many  birds 
tvere  saved  in  this  way. 

Hot  Weather — More  Mediums 

One  noticeable  effect  of  the  hot  days 
was  the  reduction  in  egg  size.  Here  on 
our  own  farm  we  have  had  so  few  eggs 
jwder  24  ounces  that  for  a  long  time  we 
have  sold  all  mediums  to  customers 
Who  came  to  the  door  for  them.  After 


By  L.  E.  WEAVER 

a  few  days  of  extreme  heat,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  mediums  increased  so  that 
we  shipped  our  first  case  in  months. 

The  effe(^t  of  temperature  on  egg  size 
was  noted  at  Cornell  several  winters 
ago,  when  a  pen  supplied  with  steam 
heat  was  kept  at  a  temperature  of  60 
all  winter.  The  eggs  in  that  pen  were 
decidedly  smaller  than  from  similar 
pullets  in  the  non-heated  pens. 


No  Green  Feed  on  Range 

Last  year  we  had  our  pullets  where 
vegetables  had  been  grown  the  previous 
season.  We  harrowed  it  and  seeded  it 
with  rye  in  early  spring.  This  made  a 
dense  green  covering  and  the  pullets 
did  well.  This  year  the  range  is  in  a 
cultivated  apple  orchard,  with  trees 
quite  a  distance  apart.  Again  we  used 
rye  to  give  the  pullets  a  green  range. 
It  has  been  fine  until  this  dry  weather 
came  along;  it  is  now  all  brown  and 
dead.  The  second  cutting  alfalfa  is  the 
only  crop  on  the  farm  that  looks  green. 
I  am  wishing  that  the  pullets  were  in 
there  now.  However,  the  older  ones 
are  ready  for  the  laying  house  and  will 
be  inside  shortly,  we  hope. 

*  ❖  j*; 

Time  for  Repairs  and  Alterations 

Professor  Fairbanks  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineering  Department  at  Cor¬ 
nell,  who  is  cooperating  with  the  Poul¬ 
try  Department,  has  some  ideas  about 
insiflating  poultry  houses  with  4  inches 


A  typical  case  of  range  paralysis,  a  troublesome 
disease  about  which  too  little  is  known.  We  hope, 
as  a  result  of  the  $7,500  appropriation  to  Cornell 
for  studying  poultry  diseases,  that  a  satisfactory 
control  may  be  discovered. 


of  shavings  instead  of  trying  to  heat 
them.  I  got  him  out  to  our  place  re¬ 
cently  and  the  result  is  that  we  are 
planning  to  fix  over  one  floor,  perhaps 
more,  following  Professor  Fairbank’s 
suggestions.  We  plan  to  cut  down  the 
amount  of  window  space  by  a  third,  but 
will  not  reduce  the  amount  of  air- 
intake  area.  We  will  put  on  storm 
sash  in  cold  weather,  and  after  we  have 
ceiled  up  inside  the  studding  and  pack¬ 
ed  the  space  with  shavings,  we  will 
bring  down  the  two  ventilation  flues  to 
within  15  inches  of  the  floor.  I  have 
heard  and  read  so  many  conflicting  re¬ 
ports  about  the  use  of  insulation,  I  have 
decided  that  the  only  way  to  satisfy 
my  own  mind  about  it  is  to  try  it 
out. 

Today  as  I  write  this,  I  am  wishing 
that  I  were  twins,  or  could  be  in  two 
places  at  one  time.  I  ought  to  be 
working  at  those  changes  so  that  the 
pullets  could  be  brought  in,  and  I  want 
to  make  a  trip  into  New  England  with 
a  bunch  of  Albany  County  poultrymen. 
I  think  I’ll  make  the  trip.  Perhaps  I’ll 
tell  you  about  it  later. 


ADVERTISING  BENEFITS  ALL 

[Over  a  period  of  years,  Swift  &  Company’s  net  profits  from'J 
all  sources  have  averaged  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound.  J 


Like  the  village 
J  blacksmith  in 
Longfellow’s  im¬ 
mortal  poem,  the 
town  butcher  shop 
proprietor  of  some 
50  or  more  years 
ago  lived  and  labored  in  a  little  world 
all  his  own. 

He  dickered  with  nearby  farmers  for 
his  livestock.  He  prepared  his  own 
meats,  made  his  own  sausage,  rendered 
his  own  lard,  salted  his  own  bacon,  and 
smoked  his  own  hams.  He  was  a  buyer, 
shipper,  distributor,  packer,  and  re¬ 
tailer,  in  one.  Content  to  take  what 
business  came  to 
him,  he  used  little 
if  any  advertising. 

In  time.  Prog¬ 
ress  ushered  in  a 
new  and  better 
era.  Soon  the 
competition  be¬ 
tween  meats  and 
other  foods  became  so  keen  that  the 
outworn  production  and  sales  methods 
of  the  old-fashioned  meat  shop  had  to 
change,  and  newer  and  more  efficient 
methods  gradually  succeeded  them. 
Meats  of  better  and  more  uniform  qual¬ 
ity,  identified  by  brand  names,  came 
into  wider  use.  Advertising,  as  an  aid  to 
sales,  became  a  vital  necessity. 

Advertising  was  needed  to  overcome 
the  competition  of  scores  of  other  foods 
that  were  beckoning  to  consumers  from 
every  counter  and  shelf,  and  begging 


them  to  buy.  It  was  also  needed  to  open 
up  wider  outlets  for  the  growing  ship¬ 
ments  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  lambs  which 
producers  were  sending  to  market. 

The  nation-wide  advertising  which 
has  been  used  by  Swift  &  Company 
since  the  opening  of 
century  has  been 
of  big  benefit  to  pro- 
y  ducers.  It  has  helped 
\  increas- 

ing  demand  for  meats, 
butter,  eggs,  poultry, 
and  cheese.  It  has  championed  quality 
and  quickened  sales.  It  has  helped  to  off¬ 
set  the  efforts  of  other  foods  to  supplant 
meats,  and  dairy  and  poultry  products. 
It  has  developed  more  efficient  distribu¬ 
tive  methods. 

Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany’s  advertising 
has  helped  to  lower 
expenses  by  spread¬ 
ing  manufacturing 
and  marketing 
costs  over  more 
kinds  and  pounds 
offood. Though  producers  and  consumers 
have  gained  much  from  such  a  program, 
its  cost  has  been  exceedingly  low.  Over 
a  period  of  years.  Swift  &  Company’s 
advertising  cost  has  amounted  to  only  a 
small  fraction  of  a  cent  per  dollar  of  sales. 

Swift  &  Company 

In  daily  touch  with  every  meat,  dairy  and 
poultry  consuming  city,  toum,  and 
ham.^t  in  the  United  States 


UVE-THRIVE-GROW 


Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks, 

Red  Rock  Cross.  Always  availal>Ie.  Hatches 
every  week.  AH  chicks  from  hlood-tested 
breeders.  Special  prices  to  large  broiler 
raisers.  29  years  of  hatching  esperienco 
and  fair  dealings  insnre  satisfaction. 
■Write  for  prices,  advance  order  discount. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

21  Railroad  Avenne  Frenehtown,  N.  J. 


KILL  ALL  FLIES 


Placed  anywhere.  Daisy  Fly 
Killer  attracts  and  kills  flies. 
Guaranteed,  effective.  Neat, 
convenient  —  Cannot  spill  — 
WUlnot  soil  or  injure  anything. 
Lasts  all  season.  20o  at  tul 
dealers.  Harold  Somers,  Inc,, 
150  De  Kalb  Ave.,B’klyii,N.  Y. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


CASH  CROP 

raisinf!  ROYAL  squab  baby  birds.  Orders  wait¬ 
ing  for  hundreds  of  thousands.  Easy  to  raise. 
Yoti  get  paid  for  them  when  only  25  days  old. 
Send  stamp  for  details  and  picture  book. 
PR  COMPANY.  206  H  Street.  Melrose.  Mass. 


rBABCOCK’S  CHICKS 

*  W.  Leghorns-- R. I .  Reds--N.H.  Reds-Barred  Cross 

t  FALL  HATCHED  CHICKS  100%  Pullorum  dean 

*  Beginning  August  13th  ^r^e\eekf^ia^ran° 

^  teed. Fall  hatched  birds  have  less  disease,  lay 
.  .50-60%  in  summer  and  fall,  large  eggs  when 

*  eggs  are  high.  Broilers  bring  more.  Write  for 

*  circular,  “Raising  Fall  Chicks  for  Profit.” 

*  ★Babcock’s  Hatchery  539aW.State  St. Ithaca N.Y. 

*  


MAKS  'SSirill 

Make  Money  with  Summer  and  Fall  Chicks! 
RED  ROCK  CROSSBRED  CHICKS,  either  sex,  for  lay¬ 
ers,  broilers  or  roa-sters.  WHITECROSS  clucks  ideal 
for  white  feathered  dressed  broiler  trade.  Visorons,  giow 
and  feather  rapidly.  ilock-Xled  Crossbreds  and  I.«ghom 
(hicks  also  available. 

We  hatch  ONLY  ON  ORDER  for  summer  aud  fall. 
Only  our  own  bloodtestcd  breeders  u.sed.  Quality  unusu¬ 
al.  Place  order  NOW.  or  Write  for  circular  and  pnees. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  A.  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


C  H  Rl  STI ES  WewJfampshires 

Ab°Tn-SPIZZERINKTUM 


Summer  Chieks  at  Low  Prices 
No  B.W.D.  —  I00®/o  Pullorum  FREE. 

Our  SPiZZERINKTTfM  Chicks  make 
very  profitable  broilers  and  roasters. 

Almost  perfect  livability ;  amazing  growth. 

Straight  New  Hampshires,  also  Chris- 
Cross  Hybrids  for  BARRED  broilers. 

Write  for  Summer  and  Fall  Prices. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  55,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yoa 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


LOW  COST  INSURANCE 


m= 


"Sickness  ^  >, 

Accident Oh 

Benefits/  ^ 


PAYS  UP  TO 
$10,000  For 

Acciden+ol  Death 


Men  &  Women  16  to  70  accepted. 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 
POLICY  PAYS  — 

$25.00  weekly  benefits  for  Siei^ 
ness,  including  Cancer,  Diabetes, 
Goitre,  Typhoid  Fever,  Lobar  Pnen- 
monia  and  51  other  sicknesses  — 
also  $25.00  weekly  benefits  TraveL 
pedestrian  sind  many  common  ac¬ 
cidents.  Hospital  Benefits  any  auxi- 
dent.  Write  for  application  and 
full  description  of  policy  — 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Nsune  . 


P.  O. 


Age _ State  .. 
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rinishing  a  Y)ress 


a  neat  finish  for 
a  frilly  collar. 


Editqr^S  Note:  This  is  the  fourth  in 
the  series  of  articles  on  sewing  by  Mrs. 
Huckett,  hotisehold  editor  of  American 
Agriculturist.  We  suggest  that  you 
save  all  these  articles  and  file  them 
away  for  future  reference. 

The  finishing  on  the .  dress  is  like 
the  frosting  on  the  cake;  the  foun¬ 
dation  must  be  good  but  the  finishing 
touches  decide  whether  it  is  a  knock¬ 
out  or  just  another  dress  —  or  cake. 

The  “big  idea”  this  season  is  to  have 
a  basic  garment  with  many  and  varied 
accessories.  Too  often,  a  woman  limits 
herself  to  one  cer¬ 
tain  collar  for  a 
dress  and  therefore 
limits  the  usefulness 
of  that  garment.  A 
tailored  collar  cut 
on  simple  lines  and 
of  heavier  fabric 
woiild  do  for  street 
and  office  wear, 
whereas  one  with 
delicate  ruffles  or 
Edge  stitching ^  is  laces  bespeaks  her 
lighter  moments. 
Fussiness  of  de¬ 
tails  is  resorted  to  on  the  cheap  ready¬ 
mades  in  order  to  cover  poor  material 
and  poor  workmanship.  A  great  argu¬ 
ment  for  home  dressmaking  is  that  one 
can  have  better  material  and  special 
fitting  to  her  own  figure  which,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  was  never  intended 
to  wear  a  readymade  garment  any¬ 
how.  Pretty  vestees,  hand  made  col¬ 
lars  and  jabots  come  high  when  bought, 
but  a  clever  woman  can  easily  contrive 
daintiness  and  becomingness  from  the 
very  feminine  materials  now  on  the 
market. 

Press  and  press  and  press  again, 
should  be  the  rule  for  the  home  dress¬ 
maker.  Seams  should  lie  in  the  right 
direction  or  should  be  pressed  open,  as 
the  case  demands. 

A  pressing  cloth  of 
unbleached  muslin 
is  invaluable  be¬ 
cause  it  helps  to 
prevent  iron  marks 
on  silks  and  wool¬ 
ens.  A  piece  of 
tissue  paper  be¬ 
tween  the  fabric 
and  iron  is  another 
great  help.  Do  not  . 

slide  the  iron  but  Sht^mg  was  the 

lift  It  along,  over-  for  this  vel- 

lapping  the  moves,  dinner  jacket. 

and  do  not  leave 

the  iron  too  long  in  one  place.  This 
is  an  equally  good  point  in  pressing 
men’s  suits.  If  a  garment  is  pressed 
right,  with  sleeve  boards  and  shoulder 
pads  available  and  pressing  with  the 
grain  of  the  material  at  all  times,  the 
garment  should  settle  onto  the  figure 
as  if  it  grew  there. 

The  inside  of  seams  of  light  weight 
material  may  be  pinked,  either  with  the 
pinking  attachment  to  the  machine  or 
with  pinking  shears.  Seams  on  heavi¬ 
er  material  such  as  triple  sheers  may 


By  Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett 

be  finished  by  turning  back  the  raw 
edges  about  %"  and  stitching  on  the 
edge.  This  gives  extra  strength  to  the 
seam.  There  is  another  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  attachment  called  the  edge  stitch¬ 
er  which  is  useful  for  such  purposes 
as  this. 

There  should  be  no  bulkiness  at 
seams.  Clip  away  surplus  material  af¬ 
ter  you  are  sure  that  the  garment  fits 
perfectly.  Wide  darts  need  to  be  clip¬ 
ped  two  or  three  times  to  prevent  them 
from  pulling.  If  very  wide,  they  should 
be  cut  open,  clipped,  and  the  raw  edges 
overcast.  Hems  of  good  dresses  should 
be  2%"  to  3%"  wide  as  a  rule.  How¬ 
ever,  the  heni  should  not  be  too  wide 
to  look  smart.  The  hem  to  a  circular 
skirt  is  most  easily  made  by  turning 
the  raw  edge  %"  deep  and  stitching 


Fabric  Bound  Buttonholes.  First  cut  a  lengthwise  strip  of 
material  1  inch  wider  than  the  buttonholes  and  long  enough 
to  extend  the  full  length  of  the  buttonhole  edge.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  there  are  to  be  8  buttonholes  2  inches  apart  and  1 
inch  wide,  take  a  strip  approximately  2  inches  wide  and  18 
inches  long.  Place  it  on  the  right  side  of  the  garment  as  in 
illustration.  Mark  with  a  ruler  and  chalk  just  where  the 
buttonholes  are  to  come.  Stitch  an  oblong  slot  as  at  a  around . 
the  marking,  making  the  slot  exactly  as  you  do  a  pocket 
slash,  cutting  out  to  within  %  inch  of  the  end,  then  forking 
the  end  to  the  corners  of  the  stitching,  as  at  b.  Overcast  the 
slash.  Slash  the  buttonhole  strip  half  way  between  the  but¬ 
tonholes,  pull  the  welt  through  to  the  wrong  side,  as  at  c. 
Pull  the  welt  up  even,  to  fill  the  slot,  so  that  the  finished 
buttonhole  will  appear  as  at  d.  Overcast  the  welt  edges  to¬ 
gether,  simply  to  hold  the  edges  securely  while  the  raw  edges 
on  the  wrong  side  are  whipped  to  place,  and  until  pressed. 


on  the  edge  (edge  stitching) ;  then  roll 
and  hem  by  hand.  This  gives  a  pro¬ 
fessional  looking  finish  and  is  very  suit- 
a^,xe  for  chiffons,  thin  crepes,  all-over 
lace  and  other  similar  materials. 

Facings  should  be  cut  on  the  true 
bias  in  order  to  fit  them  into  any  de¬ 
sired  shape  or  they  should  be  cut  to  fit 
exactly  the  spot  for  which  they  are 
designed.  They  should  not  be  too  wide. 
The  usual  finish  for  neck  and  wrists 
is  a  fitted  facing.  Cording  is  another 
popular  finish  for  neck  and  sleeves. 
If  the  cord  is  covered  with  a  band  of 
true  bias  material,  it  can  be  used  where 
shaping  is  necessary,  such  as  a  neck 
finish,  around  collars  or  in  seams.  See 
the  illustration  for  two  different  ways 
of  making  such  cording. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  bulge  at  the 
bottom  of  the  placket  commonly  used 
at  the  waistline  or  the  underarm  seam, 
start  the  placket  at  the  bottom  and 
make  the  fold  in  the  material  at  the 
top  of  the  placket.  Stitch  the  band  of 
material  exactly  where  the  seam  would 
have  been,  had  it  not  been  interrupted 
by  the  placket.  This  makes  a  better 
line  and  the  placket  is  less  conspicuous. 

Use  your  gathering  foot  for  the 
group  shirring  that  is  so  much  used 
now  for  the  tops  of  sleeves  and  for 
flounces.  A  fair  substitute  may  be  o,b- 
tained  by  using  the  regular  presser  foot 
with  tension  loose  enough  so  that  the 
bottom  thread  may  be  drawn  up  until 
the  material  is  of  the  desired  fullness. 


Hand  Felled  Binding.  Stitch  the 
binding  on,  raw  edge  brought  to 
wrong  side,  and  whip  down.  If 
material  frays,  first  stitch  and  turn 
the  edge,  then  apply  binding. 


Above :  Cording  a  Seam.  Cover  the 
cord,  using  the  cording  foot.  Pin  the 
seam  edges  of  the  covering  to  one 
seam  of  the  garment,  lap  the  other  og^r-- 
seam  over  this  and  use  the  cording 
foot  to  join  the  seam,  so  the  stitch¬ 
ing  can  crowd  the  seam  just  as  it 
did  when  the  cord  wa.s  covered. 

Below:  Corded  Neck  Edge.  In  covering 
cord  for  a  neck  edge,  cut  the  covering, 
on  true  bias  114  inches  wide,  turn  a  % 
inch  seam  over  the  cord,  and  stitch  the 
cord  in.  Stitch  the  neck  edge  up  against 
the  cord.  Turn  the  wide  edge  of  the  cov¬ 
ering  in  and  stitch  it  flat  as  shown.  This 
will  conceal  the  raw  edges  inside  and 
yet  not  tighten  them,  a  point  neces¬ 
sary  on  a  curved  edge. 


left  beginning  at  the  end  farthest  from 
the  button.  A  fan  of  radiating  but¬ 
tonhole  stitches  around  the  end  where 
the  strain  comes  is  a  great  help.  If 
you  do  not  know  the  buttonhole  stitch, 
go  to  the  nicest  grandmother  in  your 
neighborhood  or  to  the  Home  Bureau 
lesson  on  dress  finishes,  and  devote 
yourself  whole-heartedly  to  the  lesson. 
Then  you  will  be  fixed  for  life  on  this 
important  subject  of  buttonholes. 


The  gathering  foot  makes  shirring 
quick  and^easy. 

Other  machine  attachments  which 
vary  in  popularity  as  the  fashion 
changes  are  the  quilter,  the  hemstitch- 
er,  the  braider,  the  fagoter,  and  the 
tubular  attachment. 

A  standard  way  of  finishing  edges 
where  no  stitching  should  be  seen,  is 


Today  in 
Aunt  Janet’s  Garden 


a  hand-felled  binding.  This  method  of 
finishing  can  be  used  on  frills  and  col¬ 
lars,  necks  and  sleeves  of  nightgowns, 
on  children’s  clothing,  etc.  See  illus¬ 
tration  for  details  of  making  a  hand- 
felled  binding. 

A  bound  buttonhole  is  not  half  so 
bad  to  make  as  some  people  seem  to 
think.  By  practicing  on  some  old  ma¬ 
terial  and  reading  the  instructions 
carefully,  one  can  soon  master  the 
trick.  By  being  able  to  make  a  neatly 
bound  buttonhole,  it  is  possible  to  have 


a  very  good  looking  garment,  whether 
a  sport  dress  or  tailored  coat.  Take 
the  accompanying  illustration  and  a 
bit  of  tissue  paper  and  make  your  first 
attempt.  Then  try  it  on  a  piece  of 
unbleached  muslin.  If  you  succeed  this 
time  you  can  venture  on  the  actual  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  dress  itself. 

I  am  always  a  little  appalled  by  the 
number  of  young  women  who  will  not 
even  attempt  to  make  a  buttonhole. 
Women  used  to  think  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  learn  how  to  make  them.  The 
stitch  is  no  harder  to  make  than  an 
embroidery  stitch  and  with  a  little  pa¬ 
tience  and  practice,  anyone  can  learn 
to  make  a  passable,  even  an  excellent 
buttonhole.  Cut  the  slit  exactly  along 
the  thread  of  the  material,  overcast 
edges  before  working  with  the  button¬ 
hole  stitch  or  reinforce  aroimd  the 
edges  with  machine  stitching.  The  ma¬ 
chine  stitching  is  particularly  good 
where  there  is  to  be  much  strain  around 
the  buttonhole,  as  in  the  bands  of  little 
boys’  trousers. 

Work  the  buttonhole  from  right  to 


Birds  Belong  in  a  Garden 

TO  MY  WAY  of  thinking,  birds  are 
almost  as  important  as  flowers  in 
a  garden.  After  being  accustomed  to 
living  for  years  in  old  houses  with 
plenty  of  big  trees  around,  and  as  a 
consequence  an  abundance  of  birds,  I 
missed  them  terribly  when  we  moved 
to  our  new  place,  which  offers  no  such 
attractions  to  our  feathered  friends. 

So  it  made  me  smile  to  see  a  little 
song  sparrow  sitting  up  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  wire  watching  us  set  out  the 
evergreen  hedge.  Next  morning  he 
was  singing  bravely  at  the  topmost  tip 
of  one  of  the  new  arborvitae.  As  fast 
as  the  shade  trees,  small  as  they  were, 
were  put  in,  the  birds  discovered  them 
and  began  to  come  near  the  house.  It 
is  this  feeling  of  safety  and  being  able 
to  conceal  themselves  in  time  of  dan¬ 
ger  which  makes  a  place  attractive  to 
them.  For  that  is  why  a  bird  bath 
needs  some  sort  of  shelter,  such  as  a 
background  of  trees,  or  a  trellis. 

The  bolder  birds  will  come  to  the 
water,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  pro¬ 
tected  or  not,  but  the  more  timid  and 
therefore  the  more  rarely  seen  need 
every  inducement  possible. 

Fortunately  for  us,  the  birds  do  not 
care  whether  the  bath  is  a  simple  or 
expensive  one.  In  fact  they  seem  to 
like  a  saucer-shaped  stone  as  well  as 
the  most  elaborate  of  marble  baths. 
The  main  thing  for  the  owner  is  to 
have  plenty  of  water  convenient  so  that 
the  bath  may  be  kept  filled  at  all  times. 
Small  birds  require  only  about  an  inch 
or  two  of  water,  while  larger  birds  ap¬ 
preciate  a  greater  depth. 

A  novel  bird  bath  is  a  wooden  mix¬ 
ing  bowl  treated  to  prevent  its  split¬ 
ting  from  exposure  to  water  and  sun. 
If  any  bowl,  wooden  or  stone  is  used, 
it  should  be  rough  on  the  edges  and 
bottom  so  that  it  affords  a  safe  landing 
place  for  the  birds  who  must  have  some 
sort  of  surface  which  they  can  grip  as 
they  stop  their  flight.  A  shiny  bottom 
may  look  better,  but  birds  simply  will 
not  use  a  bath  having  one.  I  have 
known  people  who  spent  quite  a  bit  of 
money  in  getting  an  elaborate  bird 
bath,  only  to  find  that  they  had  no  visi¬ 
tors  to  it.  They  later  were  told  to  put 
a  layer  of  pebbles  in  the  bottom  and 
that  did  the  trick.  Too  bright  in  color 
or  too  shiny  a  bath  will  make  birds 
suspicious. 

A  very  attractive  home-made  bird 
bath  can  be  contrived  out  of  a  heap  of 
stones  topped  by  a  shallow  crock  or 
pan  made  to  look  as  naturalistic  as 
possible.  If  concrete  is  used  to  bind 
the  stones  together  it  should  be  kept 
as  nearly  out  of  sight  as  possible,  but 
it  is  very  difficult  to  make  concrete 
attractive  and  the  less  of  it  that  is 
seen,  the  better.  'The  whole  East 
abounds  in  rocks,  and  by  using  a  little 
headwork  along  with  the  stone,  very 
attractive  results  can  be  obtained. 

The  easiest  way  to  get  a  bird  bath, 
of  course,  is  to  go  out  and  buy  one, 
very  attractive  ones  may  be  had  for 
less  than  $5.  Yet  it  is  far  more^  satis¬ 
fying  to  devise  one  out  of  materials  a 
hand. 

My  one  suggestion  is  that  such  baths 
should  not  lure  the  birds  to  them  only 
to  be  chased  by  cats.  Some  prot^tion 
against  Puss  needs  to  be  included  m 
the  plan. 
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Haying  Time  On 
French  battlefields 

{Continued  from  Page  1) 


instead  of  out  and  down.  What  they 
lack  in  economic  income,  they  make  up 
in  cultural  security.  Both  are  import¬ 
ant.  We  Americans  can’t  learn  much 
about  farming  from  the  French  peas¬ 
ant  but  we  can  learn  a  lot  about  the 
way  he  has  developed  his  home  and 
community  life,  his  cultural  security. 

In  the  Rhineland  of  Germany 

I  have  travelled  150  miles  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  haven’t  seen  a  roadside  stand. 
The  farmers’  markets  in  the  city  seem 
to  be  the  German  way. 

This  morning  I  spent  an  hour  in  the 
farmers’  market  in  Mainz,  on  the 
Rhine  in  Germany.  The  stalls  were 
on  the  pavement  along  the  shady  side 
of  the  cathedral.  Usually  the  wife  was 
looking  after  the  selling  of  the  family 
produce,  though  in  some  cases  the  hus¬ 
band  had  come  along. 

City  women  came  with  their  baskets 
and  bought  their  day’s  supply  of  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Everything  was 
sold  by  the  pound.  The  prices  seem 
cheap  but  not  when  compared  with 
other  prices.  (I  got  a  good  breakfast 
this  morning  for  12  cents).  The  prices 
varied  according  to  quality  and  were 
printed  on  cards  on  display  in  each 
basket.  Here  is  one  woman’s  list  per  , 
pound:  strawberries  10c,  cucumbers  6c, 
cauliflowers  8c,  peas  5c,  potatoes  5c, 
onions  6c,  tomatoes  8c,  lettuce  heads 
(each)  2c. 

Selling  seemed  to  be  moving  along 
rapidly.  One  woman  was  sold  out  by 
8:30,  having  been  there  only  an  hour 
and  a  half.  Odd  jobs  were  brought 
along  to  fill  up  the  time.  I  noticed  one 
woman  darning  stockings,  real  silk 
ones,  too. 

The  main  crops  here  in  the  Rhine¬ 
land  are  rye,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes  and 
alfalfa.  The  fields  range  from  1/3  of 
an  acre  to  3  acres  and  the  yield  is 
very  large. 

Men  are  out  today  spraying  their 
vineyards.  Close  along  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  grapes  are  the  main  crop. 

Here  as  elsewhere  in  Europe,  the 
people  live  in  their  little,  clean,  com¬ 
pact  villages  and  farm  the  adjoining 
lands.  This  gives  opportunity  for  a 
social  life  which  is  not  possible  on 
isolated  farmsteads.  Many  entire  new 
villages  have  been  built  recently  cor¬ 
responding  to  our  new  “subsistence 
homesteads”.  Each  house  is  built  of 
brick  and  has  a  bright  red-tiled  roof. 

Either  our  American  newspapers 
have  been  misleading  us  about  Ger¬ 
many  or  else  my  eyes  and  ears  are  be¬ 
traying  me.  The  Hitler  described  in 
American  newspapers  is  not  the  same 
Hitler  these  people  admire.  They  feel 
he  has  given  them  back  their  father- 
land.  A  banker  told  me  yesterday 
that  no  banks  had  closed  “since  Hitler”. 
In  Cologne  I  was  told  that  every  auto¬ 
mobile  factory  in  that  city  was  running 
24  hours  a  day.  No  unemployed  are  in 
evidence  and  I  haven’t  seen  a  single 
“Relief”  agency  or  office.  In  Cologne 
I  went  to  the  Municipal  Opera  House 
to  hear  Gotterdamerung  and  the  house 
Was  packed.  All  day  yesterday  I  saw 
*^nly  one  house  advertised  for  sale  or 
rent.  i  have  my  first  vacant  store 
building  yet  to  see.  This  is  a  busy  and 
nn  efficient  Germany.  I  have  no  more 
knowledge  than  any  other  casual  visi¬ 
tor  but  my  impression  is  that  no  treaty 
made  in  a  historic  French  palace  is 
going  to  keep  these  industrious  Ger¬ 
mans  back.  They  are  forging  ahead 
with  one  united  front. 

Everybody  here  is  in  step  and  ap¬ 
parently  because  they  want  to  be.  As 
soldiers  march,  they  sing.  I  saw  fifty 
bigh  school  girls  going  off  on  a  picnic 
yesterday  and  they  marched  along  the 
roadside  keeping  perfect  step.  The 


military  Germany  that  I  expected  to 
see  here  in  the  Rhineland  is  instead  a 
happy,  industrious,  contented  Germany. 

I  asked  one  man  today  what  people 
did  who  did  not  believe  in  “the  party”. 
I  meant  the  Nazis.  He  said,  “We  only 
wait”.  “Wait  for  what?”  I  asked. 
“Wait  till  the  party  changes”,  he  an¬ 
swered.  He  admitted,  though,  that  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  people  be¬ 
long  to  the  National  Socialist  Party. 
He,  himself,  is  the  editor  of  a  paper  and 
recently  wrote  a  book  on  “The  State 
and  The  Parties”.  Because  he  used 
the  plural,  the  book  was  forbidden. 

Nobody  seems  to  be  looking  to  the 
Government  for  help.  Their  patriotism 
is  of  the  other  variety.  Work  is  their 
watchword.  A  traveler  does  not  need 
the  sign  on  the  road  or  street  “Men 
Working  Ahead”.  Ten  men  are  work¬ 
ing  and  perhaps  only  one  is  watching. 

The  foundation  of  the  country  is 
a  highly  scientific  agriculture.  Every 
foot  of  land  seems  to  be  yielding  to  its 
maximum  capacity.  Even  the  fence 
corners  are  carefully  cultivated.  There 
may  be  weeds  here,  but  one  would  need 
to  hunt  to  find  them. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  one 
still  sees  much  that  is  primitive.  I  see 
more  oxen  in  the  fields  than  horses, 
more  bicycles  on  the  road  than  auto¬ 
mobiles,  and  nearly  as  many  women 
are  seen  in  the  fields  as  men.  The  men 
do  the  hauling  and  the  women  the  hoe¬ 
ing.  The  women  cultivate  and  the  men 
harvest.  I  saw  four  women  to  each 
man  using  a  hoe.  There  are  hoes,  but 
no  tractors. 

Other  “old-fashioned”  traits  are  also 
everywhere  in  evidence.  People  do 
their  own  singing;  musical  festivals  are 
numerous;  movies  are  neglected.  Rouge 
and  lipstick  are  absent.  I  have  not 
seen  one  person  intoxicated.  Young 
people  take  their  joy  rides  on  their 
feet.  School  children  pump  their  bikes 
to  school  intead  of  riding  in  a  school 
bus.  I  see  more  playgrounds  than 
cemeteries. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  how  these 
singing,  hiking,  out-door,  nature-loving 
farm  people  could  ever  want  another 
war. 


Choosing  Your  New  Range  and 
Refrigerator 

{Continued  from  Pape  5) 
is  extremely  important.  With  stand¬ 
ard  makes,  free  servicing  for  a  definite 
period  of  time  is  always  a  part  of  the 
contract.  Another  argument  in  favor 
of  well-known  standard  makes  is  that 
worn  parts  can  be  replaced  in  shorter 
time. 

Cost  of  running  either  range  or  re¬ 
frigerator  varies  with  the  way  they 
are  handled.  Frequent  opening  and 
shutting  of  the  refrigerator  door,  stor¬ 
ing  food  while  it  is  still  hot,  or  freez¬ 
ing  many  ice  cream  desserts  and  ice 
cubes  tend  to  run  up  the  cost  slightly. 
Operation  costs  can  be  kept  down  by 
careful  management.  In  the  case  of  the 
range,  make  good  use  of  your  oven 
while  it  is  hot,  instead  of  heating  it 
for  many  small  jobs;  also,  have  pans 
which  absorb  heat  readily  and  which 
fit  properly  the  heating  elements  on  top 
of  the  stove.  With  refrigerators,  it  is 
important  to  avoid  crowding  the  food 
compartment  with  dishes  in  such  a  way 
that  air  cannot  circulate.  Round  con¬ 
tainers  provide  better  circulation  of  air 
than  square  dishes  set  close  together. 

Two  of  the  world’s  largest  and  most 
densely  populated  countries  are  among 
the  lowest  of  all  nations  in  radio  set 
ownership.  China,  with  approximate¬ 
ly  475,000,000  people,  has  only  90,000 
radio  sets;  India  with  approximately' 
350,000,000  people,  has  only  11,000  sets. 


experts  in  canning 
agree  on  this../' 


The  appearance  of  your  canned  fruit  depenas 

so  much  on  a  crystal-clear  syrup!  To  get  this,  V 

you  need  a  high  quality  sugar ...  clean,  spar- 

kling,  and  even-grained.  That’s  why  so  many  pCTjMm 

canning  experts  will  use  nothing  but  Jack  Frost 

Granulated  Sugar!  BSpCHI 

In  5  lb.  boxes  and  10  and  25  lb.  sacks.  (The  5  lb. 
boxes  are  a  great  help  in  canning.  They  save  weigh- 
ing  and  measuring.) 

■  SUG# 

QUICK- DISSOLVING 


SUPER-SIFTED 


JACK 

FROST 


Coming  to  PHILADELPHIA? 


Rooms  with  Bath 

HOTEL 

P  H  I  L  A  D  E 


iot 

LPHI AN 


(Formerly  Hotel  Pennsylvania) 


39TH  and  CHESTNUT  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


RON  T«lS 

S«€R  ENOI*** 


•  Designed  specially  for  washer  power,  and  for  a 
woman  to  operate,  the  Maytag  Gasoline  Multi-Motor 
has  only  four  working  parts  .  .  .  smooth-running, 
powerful  and  dependable.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Maytag  washer  has  definite  leadership  on 
the  farms  of  America.  The  roomy,  one-piece,  cast- 
aluminum  tub  of  the  Maytag  washer  is  another  ad¬ 
vantage  enjoyed  by  the  million  farm  homes  which 
have  chosen  the  Maytag.  F-n-36 
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A  4-H  Test 


A  Story  for  Boys  and  Girls 


Alan  MCQUEEN  leaned  back 
against  the  trunk  of  a  huge  maple 
and  took  stock  of  the  scene  around  him. 
Some  thirty  bright-eyed  farm  boys 
were  gathered  in  little  knots  on  the 
spacious  front  lawn  of  an  attractive 
farmhouse.  A  neat  sign  at  the  entrance 
of  the  yard  bore  the  legend,  BONNIE 
BRAE  FARM.  Smaller  lettering  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  passer-by  that  pure¬ 
bred  Shropshire  sheep,  Aberdeen-An- 
gus  beef  cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine 
were  specialities  of  this  farm. 

Alan  let  his  eyes  wander  further 
across  the  farmyard  and  saw  two  men 
working  around  one  of  the  hog  pens. 
He  recognized  them  to  be  Mr.  Thorpe, 
County  Agricultural  Agent,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Freeman,  Animal  Husbandry 
Specialist  at  the  State  College,  and 
knew  that  they  were  busy  selecting 
the  animals  to  be  used  in  the  day’s 
4-H  Club  livestock  judging  contest. 
This  contest,  held  to  pick  the  team  to 
‘represent  Tippecanoe  County  in  the 
state  livestock  judging  contest  at  the 
State  4-H  Club  Round-up,  was  the 
magnet  which  had  drawn  together  the 
group  of  lively  boys  on  the  front  lawn. 

After  a  few  squeals  from  the  pigs  and 
much  banging  of  gates,  the  two  men 
seemed  satisfied  with  the  result  and 
set  off  across  the  yards  toward  the 
beef  cattle  barn.  Some  10  or  12  steers 
occupied  the  exercise  lot  adjacent  to 
this  barn.  The  men  drove  these  inside 
and  disappeared  after  them.  Soon  sleek, 
black  steers  began  to  reappear  in  the 
yard  and  the  boy  knew  that  the  two 
m.en  were  busy  selecting  the  animals 
to  be  used  in  the  judging  class  in  beef 
cattle. 

Alan  McQueen  turned  his  attention 
back  to  the  conversation  going  on 
around  him.  The  coming  Tippecanoe 
County  Fair  was  the  chief  topic  and 
he  knew  there  was  a  good  reason  for 
this  as  each  4-H  club  member  had 
high  hopes  of  bringing  home  one  of  its 
coveted  blue  ribbons.  Alan  heard  Ken 
Robinson  inquiring  about  a  boy  named 
Jack  Turner  of  the  Sun  Prairie  4-H 
Club  and  knew  that  it  was  with  an  eye 
to  finding  out  what  kind  of  pigs  Jack 
would  show  against  him  at  the.  Fair. 
“He’s  got  some  market  barrows  that 
will  weigh  225  pounds  right  now,’’ 
Verne  Moore,  another  one  of  Alan’s 
friends,  told  him.  “And  he  has  three 
Poland  China  gilts  that  are  as  slick 
as  eels.’’ 

“Gee,  we  had  better  get  to  poking 
the  feed  into  our  pigs  if  we  want  any 
blue  ribbons,’’  Ken  Robinson  said. 

“Yes,  and  there  is  another  kid  from 
Sun  Prairie  who  bought  some  sheep 
from  up  in  Barry  County  that  will 
make  yours  hustle,  Alan,”  Verne  Moore 
continued. 

“That  doesn’t  worry  me  half  as  much 
as  today’s  contest  right  now,”  Alan 
replied.  “I  see  there  are  eight  fellows 
here  from  the  Sun  Prairie  Club.  I  sup¬ 
pose  they  are  all  bang-up  stock 
judges.” 

“They  had  better  be  if  they  hope  to 
come  out  on  top.  Why  there  must  be  at 
least  thirty  here  and  only  five  can  go 
to  the  state  contest,”  was  Verne’s  re¬ 
ply- 

Suddenly  Ken  Robinson  said,  “See 
that  little,  black-haired  kid  from  Sun 
Prairie  over  there  leaning  against  that 
tree  ?  Remember  when  we  took  him  out 
on  a  snipe  hunt  at  the  County  4-H  Club 
Camp  last  summer?” 

The  roar  of  laughter  which  follow¬ 
ed  this  reminiscence  was  interrupted 
when  County  Agent  Thorpe  stepped 
through  a  side  gate  and  said,  “All 
right,  fellows,  we’re  already  to  find  out 
how  much  you  know  about  livestock.” 
The  boys  arose  as  one  and  began  to 
converge  on  the  big  door  of  the  main 
bam. 

Alan  McQueen  fell  in  beside  Verne 
Moore  as  they  passed  through  the  main 


alleyway  of  the  bam.  The  latter 
abruptly  remarked,  “I  expect  you’re 
dead  crazy  to  come  out  on  top  in  this 
contest  so  you  can  get  to  see  that  girl 
you  were  so  smitten  on  up  at  the  4-H 
Club  Round-up  last  year.” 

“Who,  me?”  Alan  replied  innocent¬ 
ly.  But  he  smiled  inwardly  as  he 
thought  how  right  Verne  had  been. 
Ever  since  learning  that  Elizabeth 
Ross  was  to  represent  Kalkaska  Coun¬ 
ty  in  the  style  show  at  the  State  4-H 
Club  Round-up,  he  had  been  doubly 
anxious  to  be  successful  in  this  contest. 


which  offered  a  trip  to  the  same  gath¬ 
ering.  His  thoughts  ran  back  to  their 
first  chance  meeting  at  a  banquet  in 
the  State  College  Union  Building.  A 
warm  friendship  had  quickly  sprung  up 
between  them  and  in  the  days  that  fol¬ 
lowed  they  took  many  long  walks  to¬ 
gether  around  the  college  campus  and 
through  its  botanical  gardens.  When 
time  came  for  farewells  they  solemnly 
promised  to  return  when  another  year 
had  rolled  around.  It  seemed  that  she 
would  keep  her  pledge  but — The  alley- 
way  terminated  at  the  entrance  to  the 
sheep  barn  and  his  thoughts  snapped 
back  to  the  business  at  hand. 

As  he  walked  between  the  slatted 
feed  racks,  his  mouth  felt  dry,  his 
nerves  tense  and  he  wondered  if  this 
was  the  way  football  players  felt  just 
before  the  opening  kick-off.  The  con¬ 
testants  formed  a  semi-circle  around 
County  Agent  Thorpe  and  listened  at¬ 
tentively  to  his  explanation  of  the  con¬ 
test  mles.  The  time  limit  was  to  be  ten 
minutes  and  each  participant  was  to 
work  separately.  Four  animals,  design¬ 
ed  as  A,  B,  C  hnd  D  for  convenience, 
made  up  a  judging  class.  The  object  of 
the  competition  was  to  place  them  in 
order  of  merit  as  compared  with  each 
other  and  with  the  ideal  standards  of 
the  show-ring. 

Professor  Freeman  drove  out  an  old 


By  FRANCIS  MORSE 

ram,  Bonnie  Brae  Thickset,  and  used 
him  as  a  model  to  illustrate  the  desir¬ 
able  points  of  a  good  sheep.  The  animal 
husbandry  specialist  showed  how  the 
sheep’s  thick  coat  of  wool  may  hide 
body  defects.  Then  the  old  ram  was 
taken  back.  Four  stylish,  Shropshire 
ewe  lambs  were  led  in  and  the  contest 
was  on. 

Alan  McQueen  moved  back  toward 
the  barn  wall  and  took  a  distant  view 
of  the  lambs.  He  studied  their  outlines 
and  compared  them  with  the  ideal, 
brick-like  body  conformation  which 
sheep  breeders  strive  for.  The  youth¬ 
ful  stock  judge  noted  with  satisfaction 
that  the  animal  dubbed  B  had  wool 
clear  down  to  the  tip  of  her  nose.  Then 
he  moved  in  for  a  closer  inspection. 
Each  Shropshire’s  fleece  was  examin¬ 
ed  for  length  and  quality  and  each 
lamb’s  loin  was  carefully  measured  as 
Alan  knew  that  here  was  where  the 
butcher  obtained  the  choice  lamb  chops. 
At  last,  satisfied  with  his  conclusions, 
he  leaned  against  a  feed  rack  and  un¬ 
der  the  space  on  his  card  marked 
PLACING,  wrote  B-A-C-D. 

As  the  group  of  talking,  jostling 
boys  surged  through  the  sheep  bam 
door  and  started  down  the  lane  which 
led  to  the  hog  pens,  the  conversation 
turned  to  that  ever  popular  subject  of 
baseball.  Soon  the  boys  from  Sun 
Prairie  and  Oak  Plains  had  challenged 
the  rest  of  the  county  to  a  game  to  be 
played  as  soon  as  the  serious  business 
of  the  day  was  over.  The  spirit  of 
rivalry  ran  high  between  the  two 
groups.  Verne  Moore  reminded  the  Sun 
Prairie  boys  of  the  beating  they  had 
received  the  year  before.  Jack  Turner 
responded  with  boasts  about  the  cork¬ 
screw  curves  their  new  pitcher  could 
throw.  But  arrival  at  the  hog  pens 
completely  sidetracked  the  subject. 

Across  the  green  alfalfa  field  stretch¬ 
ed  a  long  row  of  neat  red  hog  houses, 
giving  an  orderly,  attractive  appear- 
ence.  By  now  the  sun  had  mounted 
high  into  the  sky,  driving  the  crop  of 
Duroc  Jersey  spring  pigs  to  the  friend¬ 
ly  shade  of  houses  and  trees. 

Everyone  found  a  comfortable  seat 
atop  a  hog  house  or  gate  and  watched 
Professor  Freeman  point  out  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  swine -judging.  He  showed  how 
the  characteristics  of  a  good  hog  dif¬ 
fered  greatly  from  those  of  ■  a  good 
sheep  or  beef  animal.  Some  of  the  boys 
asked  a  question  or  two  and  then  he 
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The  Last  Turn 

This  is  the  last  turn  in  the  road 
Till  the  house  comes  into  sight. 

How  many  times  I’ve  come  this  way 
At  just  this  time  of  night! 

I  know  each  turn  and  bend  and  twist, 
And  I  love  the  trees  that  spread 
And  join  their  arms  above  the  road 
To  shield  me  overhead. 

This  is  the  last,  and  dearest  turn, 

And  I  see  the  sloping  dome. 

And  even  the  tired,  old  horse  is  glad. 
He  knows  we’re  reaching  home! 

— Lillian  Apken, 

950  Union  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


drove  out  the  animal  he  had  been  us¬ 
ing  as  a  demonstrator.  In  response  to 
his  prodding,  four  dark  red  Duroc  Jer¬ 
sey  gilts  relinquished  their  shady  spot 
back  of  a  hog  cot  and  consented  to  be 
the  objects  of  attention  in  the  contest. 
Large  blue  chalk  marks  on  the  side  of 
each  identified  them  as  A,  B,  C  and  D. 

Alan  McQueen  watched  the  four 
crimson  colored  porkers  circle  the  ring 
for  five  minutes  before  he  picked  the 
outstanding  animal  of  the  class.  How¬ 
ever,  try  as  he  would,  he  could  find  lit¬ 
tle  to  choose  from  among  the  other 
three.  Mr.  Thorpe  and  Professor  Free¬ 
man  were  discussing  the  weather, 
wheat  price  and  kindred  topics.  Alan 
envied  them  their  apparent,  carefree 
calm.  Turning  his  gaze  again  to  the 
judging  ring,  he  once  more  analyzed 
all  the  points  of  the  three  puzzling  ani¬ 
mals.  Each  seemed  to  have  outstanding 
characteristics  but  these  were  off-set 
by  weaknesses  or  by  strong  points  of 
the  other  two.  At  length;  forced  to 
come  to  some  decision  by  the  relentless 
passage  of  time,  he  jumped  down  off 
the  gate  and  made  his  way  toward  a 
hog  house.  Using  its  smooth  top  as  a 
table  he  wrote  A-C-D-B  on  his  score 
card.  Turning  it  in  he  gladly  left  the 
scene. 

Making  their  way  toward  the  beef 
cattle  barn,  the  gang  of  lively  4-H-ers 
climbed  each  obstructing  gate  rather 
than  bother  to  open  it.  The  conversa¬ 
tion  turned  to  plans  for  the  coming 
Tippecanoe  County  Fair.  But  Alan  was 
in  no  mood  to  join  in  this.  His  chances 
for  success  in  the  day’s  contest  did  not 
seem  bright.  He  felt  that  he  had  done 
fairly  well  with  the  sheep  as  usual  oof 
dared  hope  for  no  better  than  an  even 
break  in  the  swine  class  just  complet¬ 
ed.  This  left  the  remaining  ring  of 
beef  cattle,  his  old  nemesis,  as  the  de¬ 
ciding  factor.  Doleful  recollections  of 
past  attempts  at  judging  this  kind  of 
meat  animal  came  back  to  him.  There 
was  last  year’s  state  contest  when  he 
had  brmgled  a  class  of  Shorthorn  co’i?^ 
and  scored  only  55  out  of  a  possible 
200  points. 

As  they  neared  the  bam  the  pleasant 
aroma  of  newly  cured  hay  greete 
them.  The  hay  car  rumbled  and  groan¬ 
ed  on  its  track  as  it  took  great  mou 
fuls  of  fragrant,  green  alfalfa  hay  from 
the  wagon  to  the  gaping  inow. 
suppressed  an  impulsive  desire  to  hi 
in  its  depths  and  thus  escape  the  re 
spaftisibility  of  the  immediate  fu  ure. 
The  group  continued  around  to  ® 
basement  door  and  into  a  long  aUeyway 
that  ran  between  the  many  cattle  po 
within.  Steel  and  concrete  fixtures  gfav 


S 


NO  MATTER  how  Mirandy 
tries,  the  house  is  alius  full 
of  flies,  they  sneak  in  ev’ry 
chance  they  git,  they  hunt  for 
ev’ry  little  slit;  though  I  dash 
in  and  slam  the  screen,  a  mil¬ 
lion  flies  crowd  in  between, 
they’re  alius  thick  outside  the 
door,  and  ev’ry  day  there’s 
many  more.  Mirandj'’  swats 
and  swats,  the  walls  are  cov¬ 
ered  o’er  with  spots  where  flies 
have  passed  to  their  reward, 
but  when  Mirandy’s  hits  are 
scored  she  can’t  keep  even 

with  them  flies,  for  ev’ry  one 
of  them  that  dies,  a  dozen 
more  it  seems  to  take,  to  show 
respect  at  them  flies’  wake. 

If  I’d  clean  up  around  the 
place.  Mirandy  tells  me  to  my 
face,  haul  out  manure  and 

disinfect,  fly  population  could 
be  checked,  the  time  to  get 
’em’s  fore  they  hatch,  for 

afterward  they’re  hard  to 
catch,  she’d  have  me  sprinkle, 
dip  and  lime,  instead  of  givin’ 
them  flies  time  to  multiply 
she’d  stop  their  spread  by 

killin’  all  their  infants  dead. 
I  s’pose  a  plan  like  that  is 
good,  but  if  I’d  start  on  it 
I  would  be  busy  all  the  sum- 


^Song  Qi^’the  Lazy  Faijnep^ 


mer  through,  when  I’ve  got  other  things  to  do.  I’d  rather  sit  and  rest  than 
not,  and  so  I’ll  let  Mirandy  swat ! 
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ATLAS 

JARS 


JX-e/zaibi/i/y  is  the  outstand¬ 
ing  advantage  of  ATLAS 
Fruit  JARS.  They  are  the 
kind  you  can  trust.  They  are 
Double  Tested  for  Strength. 
The  Polariscope,  a  scientific 
instrument,  determines 
strength  under  strain.  Boil¬ 
ing  water  at  212°F,  poured 
into  jar,  determines  strength 
under  heat.  Made  of  clear 
crystal  glass  so  that  your 
preserves  sparkle  with 
natural  color. 


HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  CO. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Makers  of  fruit  jars  and  fruit 
jar  caps  for  more  than  40  years. 


"All  Styles  and  Sizes  of 
Fruit  Jars  and  Caps" 


TREAT 

CONSTIPATION 
NATURE’S  WAY _ 

For  constipation,  you  can’t  beat  good  old  fasbionec 
pleasant  tasting  Lane’s  Tea.  Made  from  selected  herb 
Contains  no  harmful  drugs.  Easy  to  use.  Simply  brew  th 
leaves  like  ordinary  tea.  Lane’s  Tea  acts  directly  on  th 
colon,  aiding  the  muscular  activity  of  the  bowels  and  flush 
mg  out  dangerous  poisons. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  try  Lane’s  Tea  at  our  expensi 
•  .  .  "rite  a  postcard  for  FREE  10-day  treatment. 

TEA.  78  North  St.,  LeRoy,  N.Y 


LANE'S  TEA 

the  family  laxative  far  70  YEARS 


HOMES  WANTED 

no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
‘^iness,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
®ofloit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
state  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
“OREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


the  place  a  neat,  efficient  air.  In  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  pens  black  beef  calves 
lounged  on  the  clean  straw. 

At  the  far  end,  four  blocky  Aber¬ 
deen- Angus  steers  were  tethered  to  the 
side  of  an  especially  large  stall  and 
everyone  recognized  them  to  be  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  their  quest.  Alan  realized  with 
a  sinking  heart  that  they  looked  as 
much  alike  to  him  as  four  peas  in  a 
pod.  He  reflected  that  probably  because 
of  his  lack  of  experience  with  beef 
cattle  he  was  less  sensitive  to  individ¬ 
ual  differences  in  them.  The  boy  leaned 
against  a  gate  and  listened  absently  to 
the  contest  preliminaries.  The  theory 
of  cattle  judging  seemed  of  little  value 
when  one  was  unable  to  translate  it 
into  actual  practice. 

Then  the  contest  was  begun  and  he 
moved  back  for  a  distant  view  of  the 
bullocks.  Their  straight,  broad  backs 
showed  them  to  be  bluebloods  of  the 
beef  industry.  One  shook  his  head  men¬ 
acingly  as  a  boy  bumped  violently  into 
him.  Alan  McQueen  pushed  his  way 
through  the  crowd  of  jostling  boys  and 
began  a  close-up  inspection  of  each  of 
the  black  calves.  The  width  of  each 
round,  where  the  choice  steaks  are  ob¬ 
tained,  came  in  for  examination  as  did 
the  quality  and  softness  of  each  hide. 
At  length  the  young  4-H  club  member 
decided  that  the  steer  designated  as  B 
seemed  to  be  the  best  of  the  quartet 
while  the  one  called  D  appeared  to  be 
the  poorest.  A  and  C  looked  to  him  like 
toss-ups  for  second  and  third  places. 

As  the  passage  of  time  was  hungrily 
lapping  up  the  few  remaining  minutes, 
he  put  his  score  card  against  a  con¬ 
venient  wall  and  under  PLACING:  jot¬ 
ted  B-A-C-D.  At  this  instant  Ken 


Robinson  paused  behind  him  and, 
glancing  over  his  shoulder,  whispered, 
“Aw  gee,  Alan,  you  don’t  want  to  put 
C  way  down  in  third  place.  She’s  the 
best  in  the  bimch.’’  Then  he  saw  Coun¬ 
ty  Agent  Thorpe  looking  in  his  direc- 
tion”^and  moved  on. 

But  his  departure  left  Alan’s  mind 
in  a  whirl.  He  had  not  meant  to  seek 
aid  from  anyone  but  the  information 
thus  volunteered,  together  with  the 
knowledge  that  Ken  Robinson  was  a 
more  experienced  livestock  judge  than 
he,  and  his  intense  desire  to  be  success¬ 
ful  in  the  event,  left  him  paralyzed 
with  indecision. 

Prom  what  seemed  a  great  distance 
away  he  heard  County  Agent  Thorpe 
say,  “All  right,  boys,  better  turn  in 
your  cards.”  This  galvanized  him  into 
action  and  with  a  quick  decision  to  be 
true  to  himself,  win  or  lose,  he  turned 
and  handed  in  his  card,  unchanged. 

Then  he  found  a  comfortable  seat 
atop  a  high  gate  and  gloomily  watched 
Professor  Freeman  prepare  to  give  the 
correct  placing  of  the  calves.  The 
youthful  4-H  club  member  could  hard¬ 
ly  believe  his  ears  when  he  heard  the 
animal  husbandry  specialist  say.  “Well, 
boys,  I  place  this  class  of  Aberdeen- 
Angus  fat  steers  B,  A,  C,  D.”  Alan  felt 
like  jumping  off  the  fence  and  skipping 
for  joy  as  he  saw  his  chances  for  suc¬ 
cess  grow  brighter. 

Three  days  later  as  he  walked  back 
from  the  McQueen  farm  mailbox,  bear¬ 
ing  a  letter  with  the  heading  OFFICE 
OF  THE  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL 
AGENT,  he  was  whistling  a  gay  tune 
and  speculating  as  to  what  high  ad¬ 
venture  the  future  might  hold. 


A  \isit  About  Rwra/  Teachers 
and  Farm  foreclosures 

{Continued  from  Page  2) 


Together,  we  visited  western  New  York 
farms  which  the  Land  Bank  now  owns. 
This  trip  was  interesting  but  depress¬ 
ing.  Our  purpose  was  to  study  these 
farms  in  order  to  find  out  why  it  had 
been  necessary  to  foreclose  them,  and 
to  determine  the  best  way  to  handle 
them  from  now  on  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Bank  and  of  agriculture  in  gen¬ 
eral. 

Farms  Were  Overcapitalized 

What  are  the  chief  causes  for  fore¬ 
closure  of  Land  Bank  farms  ?  First 
and  foremost,  I  would  say  that  back  in 
the  20’s  everybody  thought  these  farms 
were  worth  more  than  they  really  were, 
and  too  much  money  was  borrowed  on 
them.  That  one  thing  —  overcapitali¬ 
zation  —  has  played  a  big  part  in  the 
depression  in  agriculture. 

Second  in  the  list  of  reasons  for  farm 
foreclosures  is,  I  would  say,  misman¬ 
agement.  Other  factors  are  old  age, 
ill-health,  and  bad  breaks.  Say  what 
you  will,  there  is  something  in  just 
plain  bad  luck.  No  matter  how  well  a 
man  works  or  manages,  if  he  doesn’t 
get  good  breaks  he  will  soon  be  in 
trouble ;  and,  of  course,  the  worst  break 
that  farmers  have  ever  had  is  the  wide¬ 
spread  depression.  Even  a  poor  man¬ 
ager  on  an  overcapitalized  farm  can 
worry  along  fairly  well  in  good  times; 
but  his  proposition  won’t  stand  up  very 
long  when  prices  come  down. 

In  spite  of  all  these  reasons  for  farm 
foreclosures,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
so  many  have  failed  and  why  western 
New  York  has  been  hit  so  hard  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Some  of  the  .Bank-owned 
farms  which  we  visited  will  produce 
about  anything  in  the  way  of  crops 
grown  in  this  climate.  They  have  good 
land,  easy  to  work,  fair  buildings,  and 
yet  they  failed.  Why?  One  reason,  I 
think,  in  addition  to  being  overcapital¬ 
ized,  was  that  the  farmer  persisted  in 


following  a  crop  rotation  which  com¬ 
peted  with  the  Central  West.  Many 
western  New  York  farmers  will  not 
agree  with  this,  but  I  believe  that  cows 
would  have  been  the  salvation  of  these 
farms  with  their  naturally  splendid  soil. 
Much  of  the  grain  needed  by  the  cows 
could  he  grown  at  home.  Alfalfa  does 
very  well.  Ten  acres  of  western  New 
York  pasture,  properly  cared  for,  are 
worth  fifty  on  some  of  the  old  hills  in 
the  dairy  section.  That  I  am  right 
about  more  cows  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  cows  are  increasing  rapidly  in 
many  parts  of  western  New  York.  So 
also  is  other  live  stock.  Feeding  win¬ 
ter  lambs  is  a  real  business  in  some 
sections.  Dairying  here  will  imdoubt- 
edly  increase  the  surplus  and  be  bad 
for  dairying  in  general,  but  it  is  good 
for  this  region  and  the  farmers  who 
live  here.  It  will  take  time  to  make 
this  change,  however,  for  many  crop 
farmers  of  western  New  York  are  not 
naturally  dairymen,  and  dairying  is  a 
trade  in  itself.  One  has  to  grow  up 
to  it  to  like  it  and  to  make  it  pay. 

If  farm  values  in  western  New  York 
were  too  high  in  the  late  20’s,  they 
are  now  certainly  too  low.  If  this 
good  land  is  unable  to  come  back  into 
its  own  and  pay  a  profit  on  reasonable 
investment  to  a  good  manager,  then 
no  agriculture  anywhere  has  any  fu¬ 
ture.  I  am  optimistic  enough  and  have 
faith  enough  in  the  future  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  therefore,  to  believe  that  now  is 
the  right  time  to  buy  a  farm  almost 
anywhere  in  the  Northeast,  particularly 
in  certain  sections  of  western  New 
York  —  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
purchaser  is  a  good  fariper.  He  must 
make  sure  that  the  farm  he  buys  has 
good  soil,  buildings  that  at  least  can 
be  repaired,  and  give  due  regard  to 
such  important  details  as  good  markets, 
good  roads,  schools,  and,  if  there  is  no 
electricity,  the  assurance  at  least  that 
it  will  come  in  the  near  future. 
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and  Chaff 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


SINCE  the  fall  of  1929,  practic¬ 
ally  everything  which  could  hap¬ 
pen  to  agriculture  has  happened  to  it. 

Prices  for  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  fell  in  1930,  1931,  and  1932  to 
the  lowest  point  in  history.  As 
prices  fell,  apparent  surpluses,  which 
later  proved  to  be  unreal,  made  their 
appearance.  In  an  attempt  to  deal 
with  these  surpluses  along  political 
lines,  the  Republican  party  launched 
the  Federal  Farm  Board.  When  it 
failed,  the  Democratic  party  went  it 
one  better  with  its  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Administration. 

During  this  period,  gold  more  than 
doubled  in  value  and  finally  became 
so  much  sought  after  that  all  but  two 
or  three  countries,  including  our 
own,  abandoned  the  gold  standard 
and  re-priced  gold,  in  terms  of  their 
money,  more  or  less  in  proportion  to 
its  real  value.  As  country  after 
country  re-priced  gold,  it  raised  its 
domestic  prices  for  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  almost  exactly  as  much  as 
it  raised  the  price  of  gold. 

In  this  country  through  the  agency 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
the  government  Took  a  large  and  ef¬ 
fective  hand  in  writing  down  the 
values  of  farm  mortgages  and  in 
lowering  interest  rates  on  the  money 
which  farmers  borrow. 

In  1934,  we  had  a  terrible  drought ; 
in  1935,  floods ;  now  in  1936,  the 
drought  is  being  repeated. 

In  short,  in  the  seven  year  period 
between  the  autumn  of  1929  and  the 
present  time,  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  have  experienced ; 
(i)  all  of  the  vicissitudes  of  weath¬ 
er;  (2)  the  effects  of  a  monetary 
breakdown;  (3)  a  maximum  of  in¬ 
terference  in  their  business  by  two 
political  parties. 

Time  to  Take  Stock 

Out  of  the  above  experiences,  all 
crowded  into  a  short  seven  year 
period,  we,  as  farmers,  should  be 
able  to  draw  some  conclusions  which 
will  stand  us  in  good  stead  during 
the  remainder  of  our  lives.  We 
should  be  able  to  pass  on  some  prin¬ 
ciples  for  the  protection  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  our  sons.  Just  to  start  some 
thinking  along  such  lines,  I  am  going 
to  set  down  some  of  my  own  con¬ 
clusions  for  what  they  are  worth. 
As  usual,  these  are  simply  intended 
to  start  you  thinking.  I  don’t  care 
whether  you  agree  with  me  or  not 
because,  after  all,  if  I  am  wrong,  I 
am  the  only  one  who  peed  be  hurt 
by  my  decisions : 

Political  Control  Impractical 

I  never  have  been  in  favor  of  any 
form  of  political  control  over  the 
management  of  agriculture,  nor  have 
I  been  in  favor  of  political  control 
over  the  marketing  and  processing 
of  agricultural  products.  I  was  not 
in  favor  of  either  the  Federal  Farm 


Board  or  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration.  I  am  now 
absolutely  sure  that  agriculture 
has  been  hurt  by  the  activities  of 
both  political  parties  during  the 
last  seven  years.  I  am  depressed 
by  the  fact,  however,  that  it  will  be' 
years  before  agriculture  shakes  itself 
free  frorti  the  bureaus  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  which  have  been  loaded  on  it 
by  the  sincere  but  ineffective  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  Hoovers,  Wallaces  and 
Tugwells  to  solve  problems  of  agri¬ 
culture  which  can  only  be  solved  by 
farmers  themselves.  Indeed,  1  am 
afraid  that  agriculture  may  never 
entirely  free  itself  from  the  hordes 
of  public  officials  who  now  interfere 
with  normal  economic  procedure. 
The  leaders  of  both  political  par¬ 
ties  are  to  blame  for  this  situation, 
and  many  so-called  farm  leaders 
must  share  this  responsibility  with 
them. 

Political  management  of  agricul¬ 
ture  will  never  be  successful  for  two 
commonsense  reasons:  (i)  the  job 
is  so  big  that  it  cannot  be  manned : 
(2)  management  is  impossible  with¬ 
out  regimentation,  and  farmers 
sim])ly  will  not  be  regimented. 

Weather  Will  Continue  Uncertain 

The  biggest  factor  in  agriculture  is 
the  weather.  The  one  certain  thing 
about  the  weather  is  that  it  will  .con¬ 
tinue  to  be  uncertain.  XT  man  can 
foresee  what  it  will  be.  The  onh' 
safe  policy  with  relation  to  the 
weather  is  to  expect  the  worst.  The 
only  effective  agricultural  unit  for 
meeting  unfavorable  weather  is  the 
individual  farmer.  For  the  long  pull, 
the  adaptations  and  protections  which 
individual  farmers  set  up  against  bad 
weather  will  average  better  than 
those  instituted  by  government  bu¬ 
reaucrats. 

Money  Important 

Next  to  the  weather,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  agriculture  is  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  Un¬ 
der  the  Hoover  administration,  the 
purchasing’  value  of  the  dollar  was 
permitted  to  more  than  double,  and 
nothing  was  done  about  it.  President 
Roosevelt  made  a  partial  correction 
of  this  situation,  but  he  has  failed, 
apparently  for  political  reasons,  to 
take  any  effective  steps  toward  keep¬ 
ing  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
more  stable  in  the  future. 

Farmers  cannot  do  anything  about 
the  weather,  but  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  is  man-determin¬ 
ed  and  can  be  man-controlled.  1 
am,  therefore,  certain  that  the  most 
important- thing  which  can  be  done 
in  this  country  to  protect  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  agriculture  is  to  establish  a 
management  of  money  which  will 
operate  so  as  to  keep  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  more  or  less  con¬ 
stant.  This  is  a  political  matter,  but 


it  is  an  issue  which  farmers  by  their 
votes  should  force,  to  a  solution. 

Future  Bright 

Discouraged  as  I  am  about  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  any  political  attempts 
to  improve  the  lot  of  farmers  through 
governmental  management  of  the 
affairs  of  agriculture,  and  recogniz¬ 
ing  as  I  do  that  agriculture  will  al¬ 
ways  have  to  endure  about  as  much 
bad  as  good  weather,  I  still  am  hope¬ 
ful  for  the  future  of  northeastern 
farming. 

I  have  advised  my  son  to  turn 
down  every  offer  of  a  job  that  he  has 
had  and  to  learn  to  operate  a  farm. 
I  am  hopeful  for  the  future  of  north¬ 
eastern  agriculture  because  we  have 
already  experienced  a  degree  of 
monetary  reform,  and  because  we 
have  developed  an  understanding  and 
leadership  in  monetary  matters  which 
ultimately  will  force  the  internation¬ 
al  banker  out  of  the  control  of  our 
monetary  affairs  and  which  will 
prevent  radical  elements  from 
ruining  our  currency.  In  the  pres¬ 
ent  campaign,  none  of  the  political 
parties  have  the  guts  to  .meet  this 
issue  squarely ;  but  it  will  be  square¬ 
ly  met,  I  am  confident,  by  our  next 
Congress. 

Diversity  a  Factor 

Another  reason  why  1  am  hopeful 
about  northeastern  agriculture  is  that 
we  have  learned  the  lesson  of  divers- 
it}'.  1  have  long  advocated  the  dairy 

farm  with  a  maximum  of  its  acres 
in  grass,  diversified  with  a  flock  of 
laying  hens,  as  the  safest  agricultural 
bet  in  the  United  States.  The  last 
seven  years  have  proved  this  to  be  a 
fact.  Right  now,  the  farm  which  is 
best  standing  the  present  drought 
is  the  farm  which  grows  a  maximum 
of  hay  and  has  a  flock  of  laying  hens 
to  supplement  income  from  the  dairy. 

I  shall  tell  my  son  to  pin  his  faith 
to  such  a  farm.  It  is  economicalh’ 
sound,  and  he  has  only  to  learn  to 
manage  it  well  to  make  a  reasonable 
success  as  a  farmer. 

The  Safest  Insurance 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  hear¬ 
ing  a  good  deal  about  crop  insur¬ 
ance.  We  may  see  one  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  parties  advocate  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  go  into  it.  The  best  crop  in-' 
surance  for  a  northeastern  farmer, 
however,  doe§  not  require  govern¬ 
ment  sponsoring  to  be  put  into  effect. 
It  is  a  reserve  silo  always  full  of 
silage,  an  extra  mow  of  hay,  and  a 
few  acres  of  improved  wild  white 
clover  pasture.  If  I  were  a  banker. 

I  would  rather  loan  a  farmer  money 
on  an  extra  silo  full  of  ensilage  and 
an  extra  mow  of  hay,  than  on  a  cow 
or  a  horse. 

sjs  Hi  ❖ 

Means  for  Farming 

At  the  depth  of  the  depression,  I  re¬ 
member  urging  readers  of  this  page  to 
fight  to  the  last  ditch  to  keep  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  means  for  farming.  As  I 
recall  it,  I  said  then  to  let  the  farm 
go  back  to  the  mortgage  holder  if 
necessary  but  to  keep  possession  of 
young  horses,  young  cows,  poultry, 
and  serviceable  farm  tools. 

Although  the  low  prices  which  mark¬ 
ed  the  depression  are  a  matter  of  his¬ 
tory,  many  readers  of  this  page,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  drought,  are  as  hard  up 
as  they  were  then.  To  such  individu¬ 
als,  I  want  to  repeat  my  advice  of 
1932  about  hanging  on  for  dear  life  to 
the  means  for  farming.  I  am  afraid 
that  too  many  farmers  who  have  had 
feed  supplies  seriously  cut  down  by 
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drought  will  attempt  to  carry  through 
too  many  head  of  livestock,  thus  run¬ 
ning  the  risk  of  either  losing  all  they 
have  or,  what  is  nearly  as  bad,  hurting 
the  value  of  everything  that  is  kept 
through  inadequate  feeding. 

If  you  are  short  of  hay  and  silage, 
isn’t  it  best  to  meet  the  situation 
squarely  by  culling  rigorously,  keeping 
the  animals  that  have  youth,  size,  and 
health,  selling  the  animals  which  are 
old,  or  small,  or  diseased,  and  then  do 
everything  possible  to  feed  well  those 
animals  which  you  do  keep? 

* 

The  Cheapest  Feed 

For  years  at  Sunnygables,  we  have 
figured  on  our  second  and  third  cutting 
alfalfa  for  our  feeding  hay.  This  year 
there  is  no  second  cutting.  The  soy 
beans  with  which  we  exj>ected  to  fill 
our  silo  are  not  doing  anything.  In 
common  with  many  readers  of  this 
page,  we  face  a  serious  hay  and  ensil¬ 
age  .shortage.  Casting  about  for  a  way 
out,  these  thoughts  occur  to  me :  The 
cheapest  feed  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
is  and  probably  will  continue  to  be 
molasses.  I  see  two  possible  ways  in 
which  molasses  can  be  used  advantage¬ 
ously.  I  believe  that  we  can  take 
horses  and  mature  dry  cows  through 
the  winter  on  straw  and  molasses.  I 
believe  that  by  hopper-feeding  molasses 
to  young  stock,  we  can  carry  it  along 
and  keep  it  growing  with  a  minimum 
of  hay  and  grain. 

On  the  law  of  averages,  when  this 
drought  finally  breaks,  we  shall  prob¬ 
ably  get  a  lot  of  rainfall.  It  will  then 
be  difficult  to  cure  whatever  clover  and 
alfalfa  comes  along.  My  present 
thought  is  not  to  attempt  to  cure  it 
but,  during  September  and  even  Oc¬ 
tober,  to  gather  up  every  possible  load 
of  soy  beans,  grass,  clover,  and  alfalfa 
and  chop  it  green  into  the  silo,  adding 
2  per  cent  molasses  as  it  goes  in. 

*  *  * 

Rye  for  Pasture 

When  it  rains  sufficiently,  we  shall 
immediately  start  to  plow  one  or  two 
fields  which  we  intended  to  plow  this 
fall  or  next  spring.  As  fast  as  we  get 
a  few  acres  plowed,  we  shall  fit  them 
and  sow  them  to  rye.  We  shall  pasture 
this  rye  this  fall  and  hope  to  have  it 
available  for  pasture  early  next  spring 
ahead  of  our  regular  pasture.  In  this 
way,  we  shall  use  it  to  save  hay  both 
this  fall  and  next  spring.  After  we 
have  pastured  it  off  next  spring,  we 
shall  seed  in  it  with  the  expectation 
of  mowing  the  rye  and  getting  either 
some  pasturage  or  a  small  cutting  of 
hay  from  the  seedings,  providing,  of 
course,  we  have  normal  rainfall. 

The  question  is,  when  will  it  rain  so 
that  we  can  do  this? 

*  *  * 

More  Progress 

It  is  still  too  early  to  get  any  report 
which  means  anything  on  the  Febru¬ 
ary  pullets  which  we  raised  entirely 
in  confinement.  These  birds,  however, 
are  now  laying  better  than  50  per  cent, 
and  these  deductions  can  be  made  with 
some  degree  of  certainty: 

Despite  the  fact  that  they  were 
crowded  in  the  brooder,  they  develop¬ 
ed  no  toe  picking  or  feather  pulling  or 
other  such  vices.  In  the  laying  house 
they  have  broken  into  production  very 
quietlv-  To  date  we  have  lost  only  two 
birds  by  pick-outs.  They  get  along  very 
well  together  and  are  not  the  least  bi 
excitable. 

We  have  furnished  them  no  ^een 
feed,  yet  their  pigmentation  is  fully  ^ 
good  as  that  of  any  bird  we  ever 
out  of  doors.  At  first  they  were  a  hit 
rough  and  puny,  but  of  late  this  seems 
to  have  smoothed  out.  They  are  qui  e 
an  even  lot,  but  are  uniformly  thi^er 
than  we  would  like  to  see  them. 
latter  condition  has  not  been  helped  ^y 
by  the  extremely  hot  weather.  In  ® 
next  issue  of  the  paper,  I  shall  repo 
on  their  first  full  month’s  performanc 
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of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the  premises 
an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Subscriber  who  has  Protective  Service  Bureau 
Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim  for 
the  reward  must  be  made  promptiy.  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction.  Reward 
does  NOT  apply  to  conviction  for  theft. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Subscribers  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  inclttde  obligations 
between  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old) ;  and  any  in- 
iiuiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  mak¬ 
ing.  Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau,  American  Agriculturist.  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  A'. 


When  you  drive 

DON’T  DRINK 

When  you  drink 

DONT  DRIVE 


Play  Coachers 

SEVERAL  recent  letters  from  sub¬ 
scribers  express  dissatisfaction  with 
companies  supposed  to  coach  amateur 
play  productions.  The  complaints  con¬ 
cern  the  failure  to  get  a  refund  when 
the  coach  did  not  arrive  according  to 
schedule  but  wish¬ 
ed  a  postponement. 
Contracts  signed 
seem  to  favor  the 
company. 

It  is  our  opinion 
that  amateur  groups 
are  likely  to  feel  better  satisfied  with 
local  coaching  plus  such  help  as  can 
be  obtained  from  the  colleges  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Part  of  the  charm  of  ama¬ 
teur  theatricals  is  the  fact  that  the 
actors  do  not  copy  the  approved  Broad¬ 
way  gestures  and  expressions! 


A^of  Our  Agent 

Wayne  and  Cortland  County  sub¬ 
scribers  report  paying  money  for  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  subscriptions  to  an 
agent  who  signs  his  name  Joe  Haynes 
and  who  gave  a  different  address  on 
different  receipts.  Mr.  Haynes  is  not 
our  authorized  agent,  and  to  date  this 
money  has  not  been  turned  in  to  our 
office.  Authorized  American  Agricul- 
trmst  agents  will  be  glad  to  identify 
themselves  upon  request. 

We  have  extended  the  subscriptions 
to  our  subscribers  who  have  called  this 
to  our  attention.  If  Mr.  Haynes  calls 
at  your  place,  take  his  license  number 
and  reports  it  to  us. 

*  *  * 

More  About  Towell 

We  were  informed  by  the  York 
County,  Pennsylvania,  District  Attor¬ 
ney  that  P.  H.  Towell,  about  whom  we 
commented  in  our  June  6th  issue,  is 
being  held  for  trial  in  August.  Since 
the  original  note  has  appeared  in  the 
paper,  we  had  notes  from  various  sub¬ 
scribers  who  bought  nursery  stock  on 
the  promise  that  plants  would  be  re¬ 
purchased,  but  who  never  received 
their  order. 

:i!  *  * 

Expensive  Treatment 

Dr.  Virginia  Brewer  of  135  Murray  St., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  collected  |7.50  from 
my  wife  for  fifteen  treatments.  She  gave 
her  one  and  never 
came  back. 

She  has  pulled  the 
same  trick  on  others 
in  this  section.  She 
was  driven  around  by 
her  husband  in  a  car 
bearing  Oklahoma 
license  No.  67R870. 
Could  you  help  us 
to  locate  her  and  what  can  be  done  with 
her  for  doing  such  things? 

A  letter  to  the  above  address  came 
back.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  doctors 
to  travel  around  the  state  drumming 
hp  trade.  Neither  can  we  see  any 
occasion  for  paying  anyone,  particu¬ 
larly  a  stranger,  for  services  until 

rendered. 

*  S:  * 

Fast  Workers 

There  are  some  men  who  have  been 
going  around  this  neighborhood  for  years 
selling  linoleum  and,  having  heard  that 
People  who  purchased  linoleum  from 
them  were  cheated,  I  had  my  mind  made 
np  never  to  buy  from  them.  Yet  yester- 
ny  I  fell  for  one  of  them.  I  didn’t  think 
ms  man  was  one  of  those  linoleum  sales- 
ww  He  stooped  at  my  house  and  asked 
hether  I  ccmld  use  a  good  rug  which  he 
as  selling  at  a  sacrifice  because  the 
o^e  was  running  out  on  their  store. 

•t  said  I  would  take  it  if  I  liked  it,  so 


he  brought  the  rug  in  and  laid  in  on  the 
floor  and  said  it  was  a  hand-woven,  im¬ 
ported  rug  and  would  last  for  years.  The 
rug  looked  pretty  and  seemed  heavy  but 
was  soft  and  I  thought  it  would  kick  up 
easily  when  the  children  were  jumping 
around. 

There  was  another  man  who  came  in 
with  the  first  one  when  he  brought  the 
rug  in  and  when  I  said  I  didn’t  care 
for  the  rug,  they  mocked  me  and  said  I 
made  a  liar  out  of  myself.  They  claimed 
I  said  I  would  take  the  rug  if  I  could  get 
it  at  the  right  price  and  also  said,  just 
to  see  if  I  was  in  good  faith,  they  would 
sell  me  a  piece  of  linoleum,  so  the  one 
man  took  the  rug  out  and  brought  the 
piece  of  linoleum  in. 

He  said  it  was  more  than  enough  to 
cover  my  dining-room  floor,  where  I  in¬ 
tended  to  use  it,  and  after  harping  on  the 
merits  of  the  linoleum,  they  unrolled  it 
to  show  me  how'  much  was  in  it.  How¬ 
ever  they  had  a  trick  of  unrolling  the 
same  end  twice.  They  wanted  $27.50  for 
it  but  I  had  only  $i9.00  and  they  just 
grabbed  the  money  and  got  away  as  fast 
as  they  could.  No  sooner  had  they  gone, 
when  I  discovered  the  linoleum  was  not 
enough  to  cover  my  dining-room  and  I 
think  it  is  a  poor  grade  linoleum,  too. 

I  am  writing  this  in  hopes  it  may  save 
someone  else  from  the  same  fate.  Isn’t 
there  something  that  can  be  done  to  stop 
these  men? 

This  experience  from  a  Long  Island 
subscriber  emphasizes  again  our  ad¬ 
vice  to  record  ^tomobile  license  num¬ 
bers  of  agents.  It  should  also  be  a 
warning  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  slick  callers  who  tell  stories  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  reported  by  our  reader. 

*  *  * 


The  year  1935  was  marked  by 
one  new  record  in  which  there  is 


Sewing  Machine  Missing 

A  Barton,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.,  sub¬ 
scriber,  writes  as  follows: 

“About  three  weeks  ago  an  agent  who 
claimed  to  represent  the  Singer  Sewing 
Machine  Co.  came  to 
my  place.  He  wanted 
to  sell  me  parts,  then 
asked  me  if  he  could 
adjust  the  te.ision  on 
my  machine  free.  T 
said.  Yes,  but  after 
looking  at  it,  he  said 
it  needed  cleaning  and  repairing,  which 
he  would  do  for  $1.50  and  bring  the  ma¬ 
chine  back  in  a  few  days. 

“He  said  he  wa's  from  the  Singer  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine  shop  in  Owego  but  when  I 
asked  there,  they  knew  nothing  about  it. 
What  can  I  do  to  find  the  man  and  get 
my  machine  back?  He  was  about  5  feet 
8  inches  tall,  light  haired,  light  complex- 
ioned,  wore  brown  pants,  white  shirt  and 
drove  a  black  car.  I  did  not  take  the  car' 
number  because  I  thought  he  was 
honest.’’ 

If  any  subscriber  has  had  a  similar 
experience  or  knows  anything  about 
this  man,  we  would  appreciate  it  if  he 
would  write  the  Service  Bureau. 


no  pride  of  achievement.  More 
persons  were  killed  in  automobile 
accidents  than  in  any  other  year. 
36,100  persons  lost  their  lives. 

A  stimulated  driver  takes 
unusual  chances.  It  is  mighty 
dangerous  to  drive  so  that  you 
remark  to  your  companions — 
“Well,  that  was  a  tight  one,  but 
I  made  it.”  Drive  carefully  and 
with  confidence. 


Reminder  Got  Results 


Yesterday  I  received  a  check  in  full  for 
the  chicks.  I  have  acknowledged  the  re¬ 
mittance.'  Thank  you  for  your  efforts  and 
if  I  owe  you  anything,  let  me  know. 

There  is  no  charge  for  anything  the 
Service  Bureau  has  done  or  is  able  to 
do,  or  any  help  we  give  our  subscrib¬ 
ers.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  help 
and  your  thanks  is  our  pay. 

*  *  * 

I  am  more  than  obliged  that  you  ob¬ 
tained  the  money  from******.  It’s  better 
to  have  that,  than  none  of  it,  and  I’m 
especially  thankful  he  had  to  pay  it. 

Our  subscriber  refers  to  money  for 
dogs  shipped  to  kennels.  In  a  previous 
complaint  against  this  same  firm,  the 
Service  Bureau  was  able  to  get  pay  for 
the  dogs.  This  time  we  had  to  turn 
it  over  to  a  collection  agency. 


KEEP  YOUR  POLICY  RENEWED 


««.‘S 


ypKTH  AMERI(lANiiliii3tM!T  INSURANCE  CQ 

**  ^  Oldest  and  J^rp<?st  Sxclusive^Jfeakf)  Company  m^mrioa 


N.A.Associates  Inc. 


Poughkeepsie.  N.Y 


One  sure  way  to  fell  the  real  thing  from  an  arm-chair 
pilot. .  .put  the  stick  in  his  hand  and  give  him  a  job  to  do 


The  claim  is  one  thing.  The  proof  is  another. 

It’s  the  taste  of  mild,  ripe  tobaccos  . . .  that’s 
why  Chesterfields  taste  better. 

It’s  the  mildness  of  mild,  ripe  tobaccos  .  .  • 
that’s  why  Chesterfields  are  milder. 

Chesterfields  have  made  good  with  smokers 
because  they  have  the  character  and  quality 
to  back  up  everything  Liggett  &  Myers  says 
about  them. 


one  sure  way 
to  tell  a  real  cigarette 
is  to  smoke  it— 


Chesterfields  are  made  to  Satisfy 
• . .  thafs  their  business 
• . .  thafs  their  reputation 
<  •  •  they  live  up  to  it. 


0 1936,  Liggbtt  &  Myers  Tobaccx)  Co. 
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“For  my  own 

Curiosity” 

Concerning  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch — and 

Other  Matters.... 6j  Jared  van  Wagenen,  Jr. 


The  bronze  tablet  on  this  marker  reads;  “The  wilderness 
of  colonial  days  ran  near  this  marker.  Previous  to  1800, 
more  than  16,000  settlers  traveled  this  road  and  helped 
to  found  civilization  in  southwest  Virginia,  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky.”  Note  the  old  mill  stone  set  in  the  masonry. 


The  story  of  northeastern  agriculture 
can  hardly  be  written  without  some  pass¬ 
ing  reference  to  Elkanah  Watson,  who  was  in 
his  heydey  something  more  than  a  century  ago. 
Born  a  Massachusetts  Yankee,  he  became  a 
New  Yorker  by  adoption.  He  was  a  man  of 
affairs,  a  publicist,  a  writer  of  books,  a  mili¬ 
tant  crusader  against  evil  and  he  possessed 
withal  a  very  sincere  and  abiding  interest  in 
agriculture.  Ele  is  best  remembered  as"^  “The 
Father  of  the  County  Fairs”,  but  he  was  also 
a  far  traveler  with  an  insatiable  desire  to  see 
what  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  He 
traveled  extensively  in  Europe  when  that  con¬ 
tinent  was  very  far  away,  and  he  wandered 
over  much  of  the  then  known  America  when 
travel  meant  exploration  and  hardship.  In  his 
autobiography  he  refers  to  these  frequent 
journeyings  and  he  explains  them  by  one  set 
phrase  which  he  uses  on  several  occasions.  He 
says,  “For  my  own  curiosity  I  did  thus  and 
so,”  meaning  thereby  going  off  on  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  some  hitherto  unseen  region. 

Now  my  own  small  travels  have  been  quite 
insignificant  as  compared  to  those  of  the  loose¬ 
footed  Elkanah,  but  in  one  respect  they  have 
been  like  his  because  1,  too,  have  gone  “for  my 
own  curiosity”.  My  particular 
slant  in  life  is  that  I  would  rath¬ 
er  return  to  a  locality  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  visit  than  go  to  an 
entirely  new  country.  About 
twenty  years  ago,  I  did  some 
Farm  Institute  work  down  in 
extreme  southwest  Virginia  —  a 
land  of  fertile  limestone  valleys 
lying  between  big  hills,  with 
steers  deep  in  mountain  blue 
grass  pastures,  and  not  far  away 
one-room  cabins  in  whidr  lives 
that  strange  belated  people  whom 
we  sometimes  call  the  Southern 
Mountain  Whites.  At  that  time 
I  fell  under  the  spell  of  “App- 
lachia”  and  ever  since  I  have 
felt  sure  that  someday  I  would 
get  back  to  it.  There  is  a  par¬ 
ticularly  lovely  bit  of  philosophy 
.  which  runs  through  my  head.  "l 


am  not  quite  sure  of  the  author 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  Em¬ 
erson.  “Take  heed  o’  zvhat  thou 
set  thy  heart  upon,  for  it  shall 
surely  come  to  pass.” 

On  a  busy  farm,  the  comings 
and  goings  must  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  crops  and  the 
cattle,  and,  as  I  have  before  ex¬ 
plained,  we  have  usually  gone 
vacationing  in  October,  the  first 
day  after  the  last  bundle  of  corn 
was  in  the  silo.  This  year  we 
made  a  new  departure  by  choos¬ 
ing  those  mid-May  days  which 
lie  between  the  time  when  the 
oats  are  in  and  the  ground  not 
yet  warm  enough  for  corn.  Al¬ 
so,  I  have  explained  that  I  am  a 
man  so  thoroughly  married  that 
a  vacation  necessarily  means  that 
the  Madam  goes  along.  Otherwise  it  is  just 
a  trip  and  all  in  the  day’s  work. 

So  one  sunny  afternoon  in  early  May  we 
greased  and  fueled  the  family  chariot  and  in 
nautical  speech  set  a  course  southwest  by 
south.  Very  fortunately  we  planned  to,  travel 


on  no  fixed  schedule,  which  meant  that  we  did 
not  know  where  the  roads  might  take  us  and 
that  we  had  not  the  faintest  idea  of  just  where 
we  would  lay  o’  nights.  We  crossed  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  by  the  Binghamton-Carbondale-IIarris- 
burg  route.  For  the  most  of  the  way  between 
Scranton  and  Sunbury  the  road  might  prop¬ 
erly  be  described  as  in  the  “Passable  hut  dan¬ 
gerous  —  Proceed  at  your  ozvn  risk”  class. 
Many  miles  of  it  were  torn  up  and  I  think  I 
am  conservative  when  I  say  that  we  passed 
several  thousand  road  workers  all  going  ahead 
under  the  auspices  of  some  of  the  Federal 
alphabetical  administrations.  I  take  consider¬ 
able  satisfaction  in  the  declaration,  which  some 
one  has  made,  to  the  effect  that  the  farmer  is 
almost  the  last  man  left  in  the  world  who  is 
working  to  get  a  job  done  and  not  to  make 
it  last. 

A  State  of  Agricultural  Contrasts 

Anyone  who  knows  Pennsylvania  at  all  will 
understand  that  it  is  a  State  of  what  may  fair¬ 
ly  be  called  violent  agricultural  contrasts.  To 
begin  with,  it  has  land  as  good  and  farmers 
as  outstanding  as  any  place  in  the  entire  North¬ 
east.  Also,  it  has  a  lot  of  low-grade  sub¬ 
marginal  land,  once  farmed  and  now  again 
returning  to  forest.  Then  {Turn  to  Page  lo) 


We  Need  Better  Pastures.  Page  3  Shows  What  Can  Be  Done. 


(468)  2 


Anerican  Agriculturist,  August  15,  1936 


P  H  I LC  O 


1937  FARM  RADIO 


■'  -rN*. 


Gives  You  Unequalled 

VALUE 


They’re  the  talk  of  the  country  .  .  .  the  new  1937  Philco 
Farm  Radios!  Never  before  such  performance  and 
beauty  at  so  low  a  price !  And  they’re  every  inch  a 
Philco  —  quality  built  to  give  you  lasting  satisfaction. 
Whatever  type  of  program  you  prefer  —  political  speeches 
.  .  .  sports  .  .  .  news  reports  .  .  .  music  .  .  .  variety  —  you’ll 
get  it  easier,  clearer  and  more  enjoyably  with  a  new  1937 
Philco  Farm  Radio.  Arrange  for  a  demonstration  — 
NOW  —  and  learn  how  much  more  your  dollar  will  buy! 


PHILCO 
33  B 

$39.95 

Complete  with 
Batteries 


FINER  FOREIGN  RECEPTION  ! 

See  and  hear  the  new  American  and  Foreign  Battery-Op¬ 
erated  Philcos  with  the  exclusive  Philco  Foreign  Tuning 
System  that  doubles  foreign  reception!  $65  up,  less  aerial, 
complete  with  batteries.  6-Volt  Radios  $49.95  up;  All- 
Electric  Radios  $20  up. 

LIBERAL  TRADE-IN  ALLOWAN CE— EASY  TERMS 


See  Your  Local  PHILCO  Dealer  or  Write  Your  Nearest  Distributor 


AUTO  ELECTRIC  SERVICE  CO., 

1214  Elm  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
BEAUCAIRE,  INC.. 

228  Broadway,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

359  State  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

W.  BERGMAN  CO., 

Oak  &  Eagle  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

THE  G.  S.  BLODGETT  CO.,  INC., 

190  Bank  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
BROOf'E  DISTRIBUTING  CO..  INC., 

221  Washington  St..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
CRESSEY  &  ALLEN, 

123  Middle  St.,  Portland,  Mo. 

KELLER  DISTRIBUTING  CORP., 

(74  High  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

336  Columbus,  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MORY  SALES  CORP., 

156  Brewery  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

M.  P.  MYERS  &  CO.,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  40,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

PHILCO  DISTRIBUTORS, 

17  Lyman  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

PHILCO  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  CORP.  OF  N.Y., 
254  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

393  Central  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PHILCO  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  CORP.  OF  N.Y., 
829  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

106  Whitesboro  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

ROSKIN  BROS.,  INC., 

286  Central  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

23-27  W.  Main  St.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
ROSKIN  DISTRIBUTORS,  INC., 

1113  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


James  \^oren 

Camp  Miniwanca  Winner 

Herkimer  County,  N,  Y,  Boy  Will 
Spend  Two  Weeks  in  Michigan 


James  Rose  of  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 


UPON  the  beautiful  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan,  the  American  Youth 
Foundation,  rmder  the  dynamic  leader¬ 
ship  of  William  H.  Danforth  of  St 
Louis,  has  established  Camp  Miniwan¬ 
ca.  Here  each  summer  gather  a  rigor¬ 
ously  selected  group  of  America’s  best 
young  men  and  women,  to  train  them¬ 
selves  for  leaders  and  to  grow  morally, 
mentally,  socially  and  physically.  They 
have  a  splendid  time  while  doing  it. 

For  two  years  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  has  conducted  a  contest  to  find  in 
the  Northeast  the  boy  best  qualified  to 
benefit  from  a  two-weeks  stay  at  Camp 
Miniwanca  and,  through  leadership,  to 
pass  on  to  others  the  benefits  received. 
Because  the  Camp  Miniwanca  program 
is  so  fine,  the  boys  and  girls  who  have 
the  privilege  of  attending  must  be 
worthy  of  the  opportunity. 

James  Loren  Rose,  19  year  old  farm 
boy  of  West  Winfield,  Herkimer  Coim- 
ty.  New  York,  has  won  this  year’s  all- 
expense  scholarship  and  will  be  at 
Camp  Miniwanca  from  August  17  to 
30  as  the  guest  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 

James  Rose  is  an  all-armmd  boy. 
Last  year  in  his  high  school  studies  he 
made  an  average  grade  of  85  per  cent. 
He  was  active  in  public  speaking  and 
dramatics,  was  secretary  of  the  local 
chapter  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  Am¬ 
erica,  senior  patrol  leader  of  a  boy 
scout  troop,  and  took  an  active  inter¬ 
est  in  Farm  Bureau  work. 

Said  one  of  his  teacher  friends,  who 
visited  him: 

“James  Rose  is  an  outstanding  boy. 
He  is  operating  a  farm  of  150  acres 
with  his  mother  and  actually  does  di¬ 
rect  the  work  at  the  farm  and  does  a 
man’s  share  of  it  himself.  He  owns  17 


Bought  last  year,  this  team  of  horses 
is  now  8  and  10  years  old.  Says  James, 
**They  cost  $300,  a  bargain  price.’* 


purebred  Holstein  cows  and  some  youngs 
stock.  He  has  kept  dairy  herd  im¬ 
provement  records  on  these  animals  for 
four  years.  I  am  confident  that  James 
would  be  a  credit  to  the  American 
Agriculturist  if  finally  selected  for  your 
Camp  Miniwanca  scholarship.’’ 

Here*  is  another  comment  from  one 
of  James’s  teachers: 

“James  has  been  very  active  in  the 
local  Boy  Scout  troop  of  which  I  am 
scoutmaster.  Last  year  he  was  made  a 
life  scout.  He  is  an  accomplished 
musician  and  has  taken  part  in  many 
high  school  activities.  In  1934  he  rep¬ 
resented  the  Central  New  York  District 
in  the  FFA  speaking  contest  at  the 
State  Fair  and  in  1935  won  first  place 
in  a  speaking  contest  sponsored  by  the 
high  schools  of  Herkimer  County.’’ 

We  asked  each  candidate  in  this  con¬ 
test  to  write  a  brief  article  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  ‘The  Importance  of  a  WeU-Balanc- 
ed  Development,  Physical,  Mental,  So¬ 
cial,  and  Religious,  in  Attaining  Lead¬ 
ership.’’  In  concluding  this  article, 
James  said: 

“It  is  only  by  right  thinking  and 
right  living  that  we  can  hope  to  gain 
the  respect  of  the  people  and  in  so  do¬ 
ing  attain  a  well-balanced  development 


As  a  calf,  this  cow  was  James’s  first 
project  in  vocational  agriculture.  She 
is  now  six  years  old  and  has  a  record 
of  better  than  10,000  pounds  of  milk. 

% 

which  stamps  an  individual  as  a  leader 
and  raises  the  standard  of  living  of 
mankind.’’ 

In  addition  to  Camp  Miniwanca,  the 
American  Youth  Foundation  maintains 
Camp  Merrowvista  for  young  people, 
at  Center  Ossipee,  New  Hampshire. 
These  two  camps  are  for  young  men 
and  young  women.  The  girls  come  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  summer,  the  boys  later. 
From  all  over  America  these  young 
people  are  chosen,  from  among  4-H 
club  members,  high  school  students  of 
agriculture,  college  students,  young 
men  from  the  business  world,  boy 
scouts,  church  members  and  membei*s 
of  youth  organizations.  The  camp  pr^ 
gram  includes  swimming,  games  of  al 
kinds,  as  well  as  the  more  serious  busi¬ 
ness  of  lectures,  study  and  religio^ 
services.  Meeting  and  working  wiw 
these  boys  and  girls  are  some  of  t  e 
outstanding  business  and  Christian 
leaders  of  America.  .  .. 

It  was  the  writer’s  privilege  to  '^^i 
Camp  Miniwanca  for  two  days  1 
summer.  We  came  away  wishing  t  a 
every  boy  and  girl  in  the  land  could  a 
tend  such  a  camp.  From  6:30  in  6 
morning  until  bedtime,  there  was  som^ 
thing  doing  every  minute  and  to  say 
that  the  young  folks  enjoyed  it  is  p 
ting  it  mildly.  It  was  the  kind  of 
anced  program  that  recognized  ^ 
veloped  the  varied  interests  of 
normal  boy  or  girl. 
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How  to  WlakeYour  Pastures  Better 


by  D.  B.  Jolinstone-V\l allace 


.  1 .  In  September  select  an  acre  per  cow  of  your  best 
pasture.  If  you  haven’t  the  money  to  treat  all  of  it. 
fertilize  part  of  it  this  fall  and  continue  job  next  year. 

2.  Broadcast  800  pounds  of  16  per  cent  superphosphate 
per  acre  and  plan  to  repeat  the  application  in  four  years. 

3.  If  your  farm  needs  lime  to  grow  red  clover,  broad¬ 
cast  a  ton  or  more  of  finely  ground  limestone  per  acre. 
Test  for  lime  requirement  before  you  add  it. 

4.  If  your  pasture  is  light,  sandy  soil,  100  pounds  per 
acre  of  murate  of  potash  will  add  to  results. 

5.  Your  pasture  must  have  nitrogen  but  it  is  not  nece.s- 
sary  to  buj’^  it.  ( Editor’s  Note :  In  some  parts  of  th“ 
Northeast,  particularly  in  Maine,  dairymen  have  added 
nitrogen  to  pastures  and  are  pleased  with  the  results ) . 
If  your  pasture  has  even  one  plant  of  wild  white  clover 
per  square  yard,  the  superphosphate  will  feed  it  and  it 
will  spread.  If  there  is  no  wild  white  clover,  either 
plow  and  seed  the  pasture  next  spring  with  the  Cornell 
pasture  mixture  or,  late  in  March,  broadcast  a  pound 
to  the  acre  of  Kent  wild  white  clover  without  plowing. 
Mix  seed  with  sand  or  granulated  superphosphate  so 
you  can  sow  it  evenly. 

6.  If  you  have  excess  manure  available,  add  8  to  10 
tons  per  acre  plus  500  to  800  pounds  of  superphosphate. 

7.  Grazing  management  is  quite  as  important  as  fer¬ 
tilization  and  e^.'^'^n  more  difficult  to  learn.  Watch 
American  Agriculturist  next  spring  for  a  discussion  of 
this  subject.  Meanwhile  if  you  have  questions  about 
pasture  improvement  write  to  Editorial  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


IN  THE  PICTURES 


Photo  1.  An  untreated  pasture  plot  at  Cornell.  Devil’s 
paint  brush  is  the  principal  plant  but  there  are  a  few 
spears  of  red  top  and  timothy  and  a  few  struggling 
plants  of  wild  white  clover.  There  is  no  cow-feed  here 
and  the  thin  sward  results  in  a  high  soil  temperature, 
heavy  run-off  of  rain  and  loss  of  soil  by  erosion. 
Photo  2.  A  plot  in  the  same  pasture  as  No.  1  after  it 
had  been  plowed  and  seeded.  You  would  need  a  micro¬ 
scope  to  see  any  improvement.  What  it  needs  is 
fertilizer,  not  plowing. 

Photo  3.  This  excellent  pasture  is  the  result  of  plow¬ 
ing,  seeding  and  FERTILIZING  the  kind  of  pasture 
shown  in  1  and  2.  Cornell  pasture  mixture  was  used 
and  800  pounds  of  superphosphate  and  a  ton  of  ground 
limestone  added. 

Photo  4.  Fertilizer  does  it.  This  plot  received  the  same 
fertilizer  and  lime  as  plot  3  BUT  WAS  NOT  PLOWED. 
This  great  improvement  was  made  at  low  cost. 
Many  pastures  are  less  acid  and  do  not  need  lime. 


Professor  Johnstorte- Wallace  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Agronomy  Department  at  Cornell.  For  years  he  studied  pastures 
in  England  and  has  continued  that  study  in  this  country,  until 
he  is  recognized  as  an  outstanding  authority  on  pasture  improve¬ 
ment.  His  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  quickly  wins  those  who 
listen  to  him. 
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Secretary  Wallace 
Should  design 


PERSONALLY  Secretary  Henry 
Wallace  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  a  fine, 
sincere  person.  Officially  he  and  his 
policies  have  so  damaged  his  own  de¬ 
partment  and  the  whole  cause  of  agri¬ 
culture  that  it  will  take  a  generation 
to  recover  from  his  recovery  policies. 

Of  all  the  people  in  America,  farmers  are  the 
least  radical,  the  least  given  to  trying  out  impos¬ 
sible  schemes.  How  unfortunate  it  is,  therefore, 
that  of  all  the  departments  of  government,  agri¬ 
culture  should  be  the  one  chosen  for  the  most 
radical  experiment  in  the  history  of  American 
government !  It  is  time  that  the  people  of  Am¬ 
erica,  particularly  farm  people,  review  impartial¬ 
ly  the  case  against  Wallace  and  the  result  to 
agriculture  and  the  country  of  his  disastrous 
policies. 

Bad  Advisers 

In  the  first  place.  Secretary  Wallace  took  on 
some  leading  advisers,  like.  Rexford  Tugw^ell, 
who  are  short  on  agricultural  experience  and 
training  but  long  on  new  theories  of  government. 
They  feel  our  American  form  of  government  has 
failed,  that  Ave  should  try  European  socialism.  In 
fact,  if  some  of  these  gentlemen  were  to  have 
their  way,  nearly  everything  that  we  have  which 
is  old  and  tried  would  go  to  the  ashcan. 


retary  has  just  written  a  book,  the  title  of  which 
is  “Whose  Constitution?”  Whatever  the  answer 
to  that  question  may  be,  the  United  States  con¬ 
stitution  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture;  nor  can  it  nor  should  it  be 
changed  because  it  did  not  support  one  of  the 
most  costly  experiments  in  the  history  of  govern¬ 
ment,  an  experiment  which,  had  it  succeeded, 
would  have  regimented  every  farmer  of  America 
under  the  complete  centralized  control  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  bureau. 

Conservation  Act  Needs  Changes^ 

Not  content  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Secretary  Wallace  and  his  associates  came 
forth  for  and  caused  to  be  passed  a  substitute 
for  AAA  known  as  the  Conservation  Act.  This 
act  has  many  good  principles  which  might  well 
be  made  a  part  of  a  permanent  program.  In  fair¬ 
ness  it  should  be  said  that  Secretary  Wallace  has 
been  open-minded  in  listening  to  the  wishes  of 
local  farmers  as  to  how  this  act  should  be  ad¬ 
ministered  in  the  different  localities.  The  North¬ 


it  the  whole  natural  scheme  of  things 
is  upset  resulting  in  loss  and  injury  for 
everybody.  There  are  few  men  in  his¬ 
tory  who  have  had  more  leeway  or 
more  power  iri  putting  their  ideas  into 
practice  than  has  Secretary  Wallace. 
Those  ideas,  no  matter  how  sincerely 
conceived,  have  failed,  thereby  caus¬ 
ing  millions  to  suffer.  It  is  time,  therefore,  for 
farmers  and  consumers  to  demand  a  new  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  who  will  return  his  depart¬ 
ment  to  its  normal  and  helpful  functions. 

Milk  Prices  Must  Go  Up 

N  every  milk  control  board,  every  dairy  mar¬ 
keting  cooperative  association,  and  ever}^ 
milk  dealer  in  the  Northeast  rests  a  grave  and 
pressing  responsibility  to  raise  the  price  of  milk 
to  farmers  immediately  and  materially.  Pastures 
have  been  non-existent  for  weeks.  In  many  cases 
-it  has  been  necessary  for  farmers  to  feed  hay 
and  to  buy  and  feed  grain  heavily.  Because  the 
drought  is  nation-wide,  feed  prices  are  jumping. 
The  net  result  is  that  milk  production  is  falling 
off  fast  while  the  costs  of  producing  it  increase. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  farmers  always 
suffer  on  a  rising  market,  because  their  costs  g 
up  before  their  returns.  Milk  prices  alzvays  lag 
behind.  This  can  be  offset  if  those  who  have  the 
responsibility  and  the  power  to  raise  milk  prices 
will  do  it.  Here’s  a  chance  for  milk  control  boards 
to  cut  the  red  tape  and  act,  and  act  quickly.  Will 
they  do  it? 


Department  of  Agriculture  Crippled 

No  man  can  place  a  value  on  what  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  meant  to  farmers  in 
past  years.  Its  value  has  depended  chiefly  upon 
the  untiring  quiet  work  of  hundreds  of  research 
scientists  who  have  dug  out  facts,  which  in  turn 
have  been  carried  to  the  farms  of  America  by 
college  extension  forces.  But  now  much  of  this 
work  is  being  side-tracked  and  permanently  crip¬ 
pled  in  order  to  carry  on  new  and  doubtful  en¬ 
terprises.  Much  of  the  publicity  in  news  releases 
sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  one¬ 
sided  propaganda  to  prove  that  its  new  activities 
are  always  right.  One  wonders  as  he  reads  these 
if  department  research  men  are  maintaining  the 
purely  scientific  attitude  of  searching  for  the 
truth  and  letting  the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 
It  is  a  fact,  also,  in  the  South  and  West  (but  not 
in  the  Northeast),  that  Earm  Bureau  men  and 
other  extension  workers  have  been  so  busy  in 
many  cases  carrying  out  Triple  A  schemes  that 
the  real  work  for  which  farm  bureaus  were  or¬ 
ganized  has  been  often  neglected. 

The  AAA  Failure 

The  third  point  against  Secretary  Wallace  is 
his  whole  impossible  scheme  of  regimentation  and 
of  making  things  scarce.  So  impossible  was  much 
of  the  AAA  that  only  time  was  needed  to  let  it 
fall  by  its  own  weight.  The  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision  only  hurried  its  downfall.  But  what  a  cost¬ 
ly  experience  the  Triple  A  was!  What  it  cost 
farming  in  loss  of  world  markets  alone  is  be¬ 
yond  measure.  And  when  it  was  dead  Secretary 
Wallace,  more  than  any  other  New  Deal  offi¬ 
cial,  was  bitterly  critical  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  of  the  United  States  constitution.  The  Sec¬ 


east  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  the  finfe 
personnel  chosen  to  administer  the  new  AAA  in 
this  section.  Many  of  these  men  are  practical 
farmers.  As  a  result,  in  rnany  ways,  a  splendid 
job  has  been  done  so  far.  But  the  Conservation 
Act  is  wrong  in  tijoo  great  fundamentals,  and 
these  must  positively  be  changed  if  the  best  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  new  law  are  to  be  preserved. 

First,  it  gives  individual  farmers  subsidies  for 
doing  something  which  good  farmers  would  do 
anyway  and  which  thousands  of  farmers  already 
have  done.  In  any  permanent  program  no  subsidy 
should  be  granted  unless  it  is  very  plain  that  such 
a  policy  will  result  in  public  good.  It  may  be  very 
well  to  pay  a  farmer  for  fencing  his  cattle  out  of 
a  woodlot  which  will  preserve  those  woods  for 
the  common  good  and  for  posterity.  But  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  wrong  to  pay  a  farmer  for  taking  a 
good  acre  of  ground  out  of  cultivation,  and  this 
is  the  second  point  where  the  Conservation  Act 
must  be  modified.  Like  the  first  AAA,  it  would 
make  things  scarce.  As  proof  of  how  wrong  this 
is  we  cite  the  present  drought.  How  is  the  pro¬ 
ducer  going  to  feel  when  he  gets  a  few  dollars  for 
not  planting  that  extra  acre  of  potatoes  for 
which,  if  he  had  followed  his  own  judgment,  he 
might  have  received  much  more?  No  man  or  set 
of  men  is  smart  enough  to  control  crops  until 
they  can  also  control  the  weather!  What  are  you 
dairymen  going  to'  think  about  this  idea  of  mak¬ 
ing  things  scarce  which  reduces  the  number  of 
acres  planted  to  grain  when  feed  prices  are  going 
higher  and  higher  ?  What  do  you  dairymen  think, 
also,  of  this  policy  of  returning  30  million  acres 
to  grass  and  pasture,  thereby  increasing  the  live¬ 
stock  with  which  you  will  have  to  compete  ? 

The  truth  is  that  America  and  agricidture  are 
too  big  for  one  man  to  regulate.  When  he  tries 


Gan  a  Farm  Boy  Buy  and  Succeed? 

According  to  Federal  Land  Bank  at 
Springfield,  12,300  new  recruits  will  enter 
ranks  of  northeastern  agriculture  this  year.  That 
number  of  farm  boys  will  reach  21  years  of  age. 
Says  the  Bank: 

“Better  opportunities  to  buy  farms  and  low 
interest  rates  on  mortgages  to  finance  purchases 
help  to  make  this  an  excellent  time  to  go  into 
farming.” 

Recently  it  has  been  a  tough  time  for  farmers 
old  and  young,  and  especially  for  the  young,  for 
they  have  not  had  time  to  get  the  philosophy  that 
comes  from  the  perspective  of  years.  Is  it  easier 
or  harder  to  get  started  noAV  than  it  Avas  years 
ago?  We  think  it  is. certainly  harder  in  at  least 
two  ways :  Farming  is  more  complicated  and 
therefore  requires  more  scientific  training;  sec¬ 
ondly,  more  capital  is  required.  The  best  Avay 
for  a  young  man  to  begin  farming  is  first  to  'work 
by  the  month,  graduate  from  that  into  working  a 
good  farm  on  shares,  until  he  has  acquired  ex¬ 
perience  and  some  capital,  and  then  he  has  more 
chance  to  buy  and  succeed.  What  do  you  think." 
W e  Avould  be  glad  to  have  some  letters  on  the 
subject. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

Everybody  knows  Fred  Freestone,  former 
Master  of  the  NeAv  York  State  Grange  and 
now  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  0 
the  National  Grange.  Fred  is  never  so  happy  as 
when  he  is  getting  a  joke  on  me,  so  it  pleases  me 


had.  ..1 

On  a  train  recently,  so  a  friend  Avho  Avas  wi 
him  tells  me,  Fred  was  deep  in  thought  and  kep 
scratching  the  fringe  of  hair  which  fences  m 
great  space  where  there  is  “no  woolly  . 
place  where  the  woolly  ought  to  groAV. 
rather  fascinated  a  small  boy  in  the 
until  finally  the  boy  reached  oyer  and  ‘ 
“Say,  Mister,  you’ll  never  catch  him^^there.  j 
don’t  you  run  him  out  into  the  open  ? 
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Blueberries 

for  SUPPER 


Mb.  JOHN  T.  McGovern,  the  lawyer, 
came  up  to  visit  me  for  three  days. 
The  family  was  away  at  the  time  so 
we  had  the  place  all  to  ourselves.  We 
got  our  own  meals,  gave  the  chores  a 
lick  and  a  promise  and  talked.  We 
talked  about  Hitler,  Thoreau,  Jim  Far¬ 
ley  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  We 
talked  about  Mae  West,  the  Oxford 
movement,  Joe  Louis  and  forward  pass 
defenses.  But  mostly  we  talked  about 
having  blueberries  and  milk  for  supper. 

Mr.  McGovern  spent  his  boyhood  on 
a  farm  a  long  time  ago.  He  has  now 
been  practicing  law  in  New  York  for 
more  years  than  he  likes  to  admit,  but 
he  still  likes  to  talk  about  his  boyhood 
on  the  farm,  and  to  talk  as  if  he  still 
lived  in  the  country  and  knew  all  about 
it.  After  we  had  made  the  beds  and 
were  w^ashing  last  night’s  supper  dishes 
all  in  one  batch  with  today’s  breakfast 
and  dinner  dishes,  McGovern  opened 
up  on  the  subject  of  having  blueberries 
and  milk  for  supper.  And  the  man  can 
talk  in  such  wise  (when  he’s  sufficiently 
paid  for  it)  as  to  make  a  jury  cry  real 
tears  in  a  promissory  note  case. 

Mr.  McGovern  dried  the  dishes  and 
claimed  the  pleasure  experienced  in 
having  blueberries  and  milk  for  supper 
was  essentially  aesthetic  and  not  carn¬ 
al.  The  thing  to  do,  he  said,  was  to 
scoop  the  blueberries  out  with  only  a 
very  little  milk  in  the  spoon  so  that 
when  the  blueberries  were  all  gone 
there’d  still  be  left  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  in  the  bowl.  Then  when 
you  soaked  your  bread  in  it,  the  bread 
came  out  a  lovely  shade  of  blue.  He 
said  that  our  happy  memories  of  eat¬ 
ing  blueberries  and  milk  in  childhood 
had  no  connection  with  the  sense  of 
taste  or  the  satisfaction  of  hunger,  but 
that  the  pleasure  we  derived  from  the 
experience  came  through  the  eye.  He 
then  broke  a  Wedgwood  plate  and 
maintained  that  what  really  delighted 
Us  was  the  glorious  blue  tint  the  bread 
took  on  after  it  had  been  soaked  in 
the  blueberry  milk. 


BY 

ROMEYN 

BERRY 


So  we  hitched  up  the  Ford  and  went 
after  blueberries.  There  was  a  little 
trouble  at  this  point.  McGovern 
wouldn’t  hear  of  getting  them  at  the 
store.  The  ones  along  the  roadside 
weren’t  ripe  yet.  The  dirt  road  up  to  the 
best  bluebercy  hill  I  know  about  was 
so  washed  out  I  refused  to 
risk  breaking  an  axle  on  it. 

Mr.  McGovern  then  said  it 
would  probably  be  all  right 
to  buy  blueberries  provided 
we  bought  them  from  a  lit¬ 
tle  girl  with  pigtails  and  freckles  who 
would  be  carrying  them  along  the  road 
in  a  tin  pail.  These  restrictive  speci¬ 
fications  struck  me  as  putting  the  blue¬ 
berry  quest  in  the  same  class  as  the 
search  for  the  Holy  Grail  or  the  Nortj>- 
west  passage,  but  after  all,  a  guest  is 
a  gfuest  and  our  family  has  always  held 
sacred  the  rights  of  hospitality. 

We  drove  miles  and  miles  for  hours 
and  hours  while  McGovern  talked  about 
his  boyhood  memories  on  the  farm  and 
of  having  blueberries  and  milk  for  sup¬ 
per.  We  saw  little  girls  with  sun- 
bonnets,  and  little  girls  with  little 
brothers  and  little  girls  with  bad  cases 
of  poison  ivy,  but  we  failed  utterly  to 
find  a  single  little  girl  with  pigtails 
and  freckles  carrying  blueberries  in  a 
tin  pail. 

Along  toward  four  o’clock  we  came 
out  on  a  concrete  road  and  passed  a 
little  girl  ( about  45,  I’d  say,  and  around 
200,  ringside  weight)  selling  black 
raspberries  at  a  roadside  stand.  Mr. 
McGovern  said  she’d  have  to  do  under 
the  circiunstances.  After  all,  he  said, 
the  basic  principle  was  the  same.  The 
black  raspberries,  to  be  sure,  would 
make  the  milk  purplish  blue  instead  of 
a  blue  blue,  but  there  was  no  essential 
difference.  He  knew  lots  of  cultivated 
people,  he  said,  who  preferred  purple 
to  blue  anyway.  So  we  bought  two 
quarts  from  the  little  girl  for  a 
quarter.  We  took  them  home  and  put 
them  into  the  electric  refrigerator  to 
chill  out.  Mr.  McGovern  insi.sted  for 


'p'EED  the  ^WORK^ 

Home  Market 


EARBY  markets  for  nearby  grow- 
^  ers  is  sound  economy.  When  the 
more  distant  grower  can  deliver  a  bet¬ 
ter  article  at  lower  cost,  all  power  to 
him. 

Nearby  producers  are  gradually 
learning  not  to  surrender.  Just  now, 
western  carrots  are  being  sold  against 
our  own.  “New  Jersey  Farm  and  Gar¬ 
den”  asks  about  varieties,  seed,  soil, 
timing,  climate  and  then  inquires 
whether  we  can  do  things  along  the 
lines  of  breeding,  irrigation,  planning 
and  marketing  to  enable  us  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  freight  difference  and 
of  the  freshness  of  goods. 

Too  many  eastern  farmers  want  to 
manage  a  vegetable  crop  with  no  more 
trouble  than  a  crop  of  oats  or  silage. 
Actually  the  good  man  puts  much 
thought  and  care  into  even  simple 


a  while  that  the  correct  way  to  cool 
them  was  in  the  spring,  but  by  that 
time  I’d  reached  my  limit.  I  was  firm 
with  him. 

We  had  black  raspberries  and  milk 
for  supper  and  we  dipped  our  bread  in 
the  purple  milk  and  ate  the  purple 
bread  just  like  he  said.  We  then  tip¬ 
ped  our  chairs  against  the  side  of  the 
house  and  watched  the  moon  come  up 
across  the  lake.  We  talked  about  Amy 
Lowell,  John  Keats  and  the  double¬ 
wing-back  formation.  And  just  about 
bed  time  we  both  began  to  feel  under¬ 
nourished  and  wasp-waisted.  Blueber¬ 
ries  and  milk,  Mr.  McGovern  said,  are 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  are  no  kind 
of  food  to  give  the  troops  just  before  a 
battle.  Besides  they  won’t  carry  one 
through  to  breakfast  without  a  lot  of 
help.  So  we  drove  down  the  road  a 
piece  to  a  filling  station  and  lunch  room 
I  knew  about  that  keeps  open  all  night. 
There  we  both  had  ham  and  eggs,  coun¬ 
try  style,  and  got  the  cook’s  views 
about  the  election. 


Lafe  Summer  ^^ork  ‘"the  Berry  Yield  By  GEO.  L.  SLATE 


A  S  SOON  as  the  berry  harvest  is  fin- 
ished,  remove  the  canes  which 
have  just  fruited.  These  old  canes  have 
served  their  purpose  and  their  presence 
^  the  field  is  no  longer  necessary,  and 
in  some  cases  may  be  harmful.  Prompt 
removal  and  destruction  of  these  canes 
^3.y  get  rid  of  some  insect  pests  and 
diseases,  as  well  as  provide  more  room 
for  growth  of  the  new  canes.  In  dry 
seasons  the  use  of  soil  moisture  by  the 
old  canes  may  be  at  the  expense  of  new 
cane  growth.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
^et  seasons  it  may  be  desirable  to  leave 
fhe  old,  canes  to  assist  in  reducing  the 
excess  moisture  and  thus  aid  in  ripen- 
the  new  wood.  Where  breakage 
of  new  canes  from  deep  or  drifted  snow 
^  severe,  the  old  canes  may  provide 
®dfficient  support  to  reduce  breakage 
rom  the  snow.  A  V-shaped  brush 
or  long  handled  pruning  shears 
^^^suitable  for  this  pruning. 

growing  of  a  cover  crop  in  the 


raspberry  field  is  not  a  common  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  East,  although  it  is  done  by 
good  growers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
There  are  some  excellent  reasons  why 
a  cover  crop  is  desirable  in  the  berry 
field.  Probably  the  most  important 
reason  is  that  the  competition  of  the 
cover  crop  with  the  raspberry  canes 
for  plant  nutrients  and  soil  moisture 
assists  very  materially  in  ripening  the 
new  canes  for  winter  and  thus  reducing 
their  susceptibility  to  winter  killing. 
Other  possible  reasons  for  sowing  a 
cover  crop  are  maintenance  of  the 
humus  supply  in  the  soil,  holding  the 
snow  in  winter  and  preventing  erosion 
on  sloping  land.  Whether  or  not  a 
cover  crop  is  used  among  the  berries, 
cultivation  should  be  stopped  during 
the  fall  months.  Late  cultivation,  es¬ 
pecially  when  moisture  is  plentiful,  is 
a  frequent  cause  of  winter  killing  of 
raspberries. 

The  groimd  should  be  cultivated  soon 


after  the  picking  season  is  over  and 
the  cover  crop  sown.  Crops  that  do 
not  live  over  winter  such  as  buckwheat, 
oats,  barley  and  golden  millet  are  pre¬ 
ferable.  Crops  that  live  over  winter 
should  be  drilled  in  so  that  they  will 
not  become  established  between  the 
canes  as  weeds  the  following  season. 
Annual  weeds  are  also  a  suitable  cover 
crop,  but  the  perennial  sorts  should 
be  discouraged.  In  a  wet  season  the 
effectiveness  of  the  cover  crop  may  be 
increased  by  stimulating  its  growth 
with  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer.  The  cov¬ 
er  crop  may  be  turned  under  early  in 
the  spring  or  if  the  land  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  washing,  this  may  be  done  in 
late  fall  after  growth  has  ceased.  Cov¬ 
er  crops  have  been  used  regularly  in 
the  raspberry  plantings  at  the  Geneva 
Station  in  recent  years  with  the  result 
that  very  little  winter  killing  of 
brambles  takes  place. 


There  are  lots  of  ways  to  handle  vegetables. 
The  Western  way  —  fine  carrots,  good  crate, 
paper  liner,  ice  between  layers,  label  on  end. 

Below:  F.  A.  Bennett,  Oswego,  follows  the 
western  plan  and  makes  a  good  job  of  it. 


crops.  But  vegetables  cannot  be  profit¬ 
able  without  minimum  effort.  The 
proper  enterprise  must  be  selected, 
then  every  detail  must  be  studied  and 
provided  for  —  not  least  among  them, 
economy  of  production. 

Some  growers,  dealers,  and  coopera¬ 
tives  are  doing  this  with  success.  One 
could  make  quite  a  list  of  honor  men 
in  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  New 
Eingland;  White  Farms,  Ionia,  N.  Y.; 
Henry  Marquart,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y.; 
William  Hoekstra,  Beverly,  N.  J. ;  Whit¬ 
more  and  Richardson,  Sunderland, 
Mass.;  George  Garlick,  East  Long- 
meadow,  Mass.;  W.  A.  Langdon,  Ma- 


lone,  N.  Y.;  J.  G.  Shoemaker,  Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J.;  Ralph  Starkey,  Mullica  Hill, 
N.  J.;  the  New  Jersey  auctions;  Fulton 
(N.  Y.)  Market  Gardeners  Cooperative 
Association;  the  Genesee-Orleans  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Association,  Elba,  N.  Y.; 
Engleson  and  Platschart,  East  William¬ 
son,  N.  Y.;  Ward  and  Leroy,  Sodus,  N. 
Y. ;  and  others  just  as  good. 

The  northern  marketing  season  for 
vegetables  is  just  getting  into  full 
swing.  No  revolutions  are  required, 
but  rather,  careful  study  and  gradual 
change.  Reading,  visiting  and  taking 
tours  all  help  -to  stir  thought  and  to 
provide  good  questions  to  consider.  It 
is  well  to  criticize  carefully  without 
giving  overmuch  weight  to  reasons 
why  not. 
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You  know  what  it  costs  to  keep  a  team. 
Even  with  your  own  hay,  with  pasture,  with  stable 
space  in  the  barn — it  costs  money  to  keep  horses. 

Sheffield  Farms  keeps  3600  horses  in  the  middle  of 
New  York  City.  Has  to  pay  city  prices  for  stable  space 
.  .  .  can’t  pasture  any  horses  .  .  .  has  to  store  wagons 
and  trappings  in  precious  space.  < 

These  things  are  costly,  but  they  are  necessary  to 
keep  milk  flowing  from  the  dairy  farm  to  a  million 

f 

homes,  without  interruption,  day  in  and  day  out. 


SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

524  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


When 

Grass  Turns  Dry 


Your  cows 
need  the  RIGHT  grain  ration 

Dry  grass  is  low  in  protein,  as  well 
as  low  in  nutriment.  That's  why 
your  cows  need  a  good  grain  ra¬ 
tion  and  plenty  of  protein-rich 
Linseed  Meal.  It  not  only  pays  im¬ 
mediate  profits,  but  also  keeps 
your  cows  in  condition  for  fall  and 
winter  production.  And  they'll  be 
in  better  shape  for  the  shows  with 
a  better  production  record. 

Look  f  or  this  Triangle  Label  When  .IBuy- 
ing  Linseed  Meal.  The  Triangle  Label 
Assures  Uniformly  High  Quality  and  is 
the  Mark  of  Helpful  Service. 

Write  for  \aum 

Free  Feeding  Book  yT 
and  Master 

Feeding  Chart  m  «] 

\  Linseed  Meal  Educational  Committee 
1  \  754  N.  4th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  your  book  AA-8-15,  "Prac¬ 
tical  Feeding  for  Profit"  and 
Master  Feeding  Chart  to 

Wame. 

Address. 


High  Silos 

FILLED  AT 
LOW  COST 

Cuts  and  throws  more  corn 
at  500  rpm ,  using  any  pow¬ 
er  from  5  hp.  up.  Powerful  all 
ateel  frame;  self  -feed,  clog  -  pi 
oil-eDclosed  gears,  ballbearing. 

Let  us  tell  you 

WHY40%o 

SILO  FILLERS 

Sold  in  Wisconsin  an 

GEHLS 


Fills  the  eilo  and  ents  the  hay  into 
the  mow.  Safe,  smooth  running 
QUiet  and  efficient.  Guaranteed  by 
Wisconsin’,  well-known  i  mplement 
makers— GEHL  Brothers.  Writef  or 
cataioR  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
Gehl  Bros.  Mfg.  Co..  429  S.  Water 
St..  West  Bend.  Wisconsin,  or  to 
LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy.  N.Y. 
Also  Brackett  &  Shaw  Co.. 

Sotnersworth.  N.  H. 


RYE 

WINTER  WHEAT 

Seasonable  Seeds — Send  for  Price  List' 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

BOX  C.  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


CIDER 

mills.  PALMER 


and  Grape  presses,  graters,  pumps. 
Filters.  Supplies.  Booklet  A  free  ' 
How  to  keep  cider  sweet,  make  vine¬ 
gar  quickly  and  money  in  roadside 

BROS.,  COS  COB,  CONNECTICUT. 


Farm  Enemy 
ISi  umber  1 


— Cuts  from  Connecticut  Bulletin  .111. 

Above:  A  close-ap  of  an  insect  that  chews. 
He  can  be  poisoned. 

Left:  This  insect  sacks.  He  pierces  the  leaf 
and  cannot  be  poisoned. 


IT  HAS  BEEN  predicted  that  the  last 
living  thing  on  this  old  world  of  ours 
will  be  an  insect!  When  we  consider 
that  there  are  about  two  million  va¬ 
rieties  of  insects,  that  under  favorable 
conditions  one  pair  may  in  one  short 
summer  have  grandchildren  and  great 
grandchildren  running  into  the  billions, 
and  when  we  see  how  a  few  nests  of 
tent  caterpil'ars  can  trim  every  living 
leaf  from  a  tree,  we  can  see  how  that 
prediction  may  come  true. 

But  even  if  the  bugs  eventually 
win,  it  won’t  be  in  our  day;  neither 
will  they  run  mankind  off  the  earth 
without  a  battle — a  battle  that  has  al¬ 
ready  begun,  costing  our  side  plenty 
of  money.  To  the  millions  of  dollars 
lost  in  crops  ruined  each  year  must  be 
added  other  millions  spent  for  spray 
materials  to  control  insects  and  for 
labor  in  spraying.  Yet  the  best  we 
seem  to  be  able  to  do  is  to  hold  them 
in  check. 

Man’s  biggest  advantage  in  the  fight 
is  his  ability  to  think;  facts  plus  the 
power  to  reason  should  turn  the  scales 
in  his  favor.  One  fundamental  bit  of 
knowledge  is  that  all  insects  are  divid¬ 
ed  into  two  groups  —  those  that  bite 
and  those  that  suck. 

Insects  with  biting  mouthparts  can 
be  killed  by  spraying  the  crops  they 
eat  with  poison  but  those  with  sucking 
mouthparts  pierce  the  plant  and  thus 
avoid  the  poison.  They  must  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  some  spray  that  kills  by  con¬ 
tact.  We  use  lead  arsenate,  calcium 
arsenate  or  some  of  the  newer  materi¬ 
als  such  as  rotenone  for  the  Colorado 
beetle,  the  codling  moth,  the  cabbage 
worm  and  others  that  chew;  we  use 
tobacco,  oil  emulsions,  or  pyrethrum 
for  plant  lice  and  scale  insects  that 
suck. 

Back  of  every  program  for  con¬ 
trolling  a  particular  insect  is  a  man 
who  has  studied  the  life  history  of  that 
insect.  After  learning  when  eggs  are 
laid,  how  long  it  takes  them  to  hatch, 
and  how  and  when  the  insect  passes  the 


winter,  the  vulnerable  point  in  the  life 
of  the  pest  is  determined  and  the  at¬ 
tack  directed  at  that  point.  Research 
in  control  methods  by  colleges  and  ex¬ 
periment  stations  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary. 

Most  biting  insects  have  four  stages. 
An  adult,  for  example  a  moth  or  fly, 
lays  eggs.  These  hatch  into  larvae  or 
worms  that  usually  do  the  damage. 
Finally  they  change  into  a  resting  or 
pupa  stage,  from  which  emerges  the 
adult.  Most  insects  with  sucking 
mouthparts  have  three  stages  —  adult, 
egg  and  nymph.  The  nymph  resembles 
the  adult  but  is  smaller,  has  no  wings 
and  there  is  no  resting  or  pupa  stage. 

Some  insects,  like  our  old  friend  the 
codling  moth,  spend  the  winter  as 
pupae  under  loose  bark.  Others,  such 
as  the  tent  caterpillar,  pass  the  winter 
as  eggs.  Biting  insects  that  feed  in 
the  open  can  be  poisoned  relatively 
easily  but  when  they  bore  inside  the 
plant  like  the  apple  tree  or  peach  tree 
borer,  or  when  they  feed  on  the  roots 
as  does  the  alfalfa  snout  beetle,  some 
other  control  measure  must  be  found. 
Sometimes  the  right  spray  will  kill  the 
eggs  before  they  hatch;  sometimes 
crop  rotation  will  keep  them  in  check. 
Occasionally  no  control  has  yet  been 
found  that  costs  less  than  the  value  of 
the  crop. 

There  are  difficulties,  too,  in  con¬ 
trolling  insects  that  suck.  Some,  like 
the  cabbage  aphis,  stay  put  and  cam  be 
hit  and  killed  with  a  contact  spray. 
Others,  like  certain  leaf  hoppers,  are 
very  active.  It  is  difficult  to  hit  them 
and  even  though  a  crop  is  rid  of  them, 
another  family  may  move  in  next  day! 
Fortunately,  not  all  insects  are  harm¬ 
ful.  The  best  measure  yet  tried 
against  the  oriental  peach  moth  is  the 
introduction  of  other  insects  —  para¬ 
sites  that  feed  on  them  and  kill  them. 

What  can  a  grower  do  to  make  his 
insect  control  program  more  effective? 

1.  He  can  add  to  his  general  infor¬ 
mation  about  insects. 

2.  He  can  get  the  latest  recommen¬ 
dations  on  the  control  of  insects  most 

troublesome  to  him. 

3.  He  can  spray  or  follow 
other  control  measures  thor¬ 
oughly  and  at  the  proper 
time. 

Insect  pests  must  be  con¬ 
trolled  in  order  to  grow 
profitable  a  crop  of  good 
quality.  All  indications 
point  to  more  rather  than 
less  trouble  in  doing  it. 


— Cuts  from  U.S.U.A.  BuUotin  1371. 

Above:  The  four  stages  of  a 
biting  insect  —  the  asparagus 
beetle.  The  adult  beetle  “a”  lays 
eggs  “b”  which  hatch  into  larvae, 
shown  at  “c*  (small)  and  at  “d” 
(full  grown).  Larvae  then  bur¬ 
row  into  the  ground  and  change 
to  pupae  “e”.  After  a  resting 
stage,  they  emerge  as  adults. 


Right:  The  three  stages  of  a 
sucking  insect  —  the  squash  bug. 
The  eggs  shown  at  “g”  are  laid 
on  the  under  side  M  the  leaves. 
They  hatch  into  nymph.s,  shown 
from  “a”  to  “d”  and  hnally  de¬ 
velop  into  adults,  as  shown  at  “f”. 


BIG  READY! 


They  come  in  early  and  they  come  in  big — 
big  and  ready  for  hen-sized  egg  production! 
That’s  the  proven  year  in  and  year  out  record 
of  Purina  raised  pullets.  For  Purina  has  been 
built,  through  44  years  of  continuous  research 
and  experiment,  to  grow  pullets  quickly 
and  thoroughly. 

It  feeds  into  them  the  vitality  and  body  capac¬ 
ity  to  produce  the  size  of  eggs  they’ve  been  bred 
to  lay.  It  brings  them  to  full  laying  maturity 
without  waste  of  time 
or  feed,  which  means 
less  feed  is  required 
to  do  the  job.  And  it 
cuts  that  ^'pullet  egg 
period”  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  after  they  reach 
the  nests. 

As  dependable  as 
Purina  has  always 
been,  it  is  this  year 
remarkably  improved 
by  the  adding  of  the 


sensational  new  Vitamin  A  ingredient,  PUR- 
A-TENE.  This  is  the  concentrated  goodness 
extracted  from  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  and 
now  used  exclusively  in  Purina  rations.  Poultry- 
men  see  it  in  bright  red  combs,  better  developed 
birds  inside  and  out,  smoother  plumage,  added 
life  and  vigor  and  heavier  sustained  production. 

Make  sure  of  your  pullets  coming  in  big 
and  ready  to  lay  big  eggs  this  fall  and  winter. 
Feed  Purina  now  —  Purina  Growena,  if  you 

want  a  complete 
ration  —  Purina 
Growing  Chow,  if 
you  prefer  the  mash 
and  grain  system. 
Either  will  give  you 
the  growth  and  egg 
size  you  want.  Either 
will  do  the  growing 
job  quickest  and  best. 
See  your  nearest 
FED  WITH  GRAIN  Purina  Dealer  today. 


COMPLETE 


EGG  MAKERS! 

For  your  present  laying  flock  and  for  your  pullets  after  they  come  in, 
there  are  no  feeds  like  Purina  Lay  Chow  or  Layena  for  big,  profitable 
egg  production.  Lay  Chow,  fed  half  and  half  with  grain,  contains  PUR- 
A'TENE,  dried  buttermilk,  cod -liver  oil,  green  alfalfa  meal  and  other 
proven  egg-making  ingredients.  It’s  the  most  economical  egg  producer 
on  the  market. 

Purina  Layena,  containing  PUR-A-TENE,  is  the  most  outstanding 
complete  egg  ration  on  the  market.  Available  in  mash  and  checker 
form  it  gives  maximum  production  of  finest  quality  eggs  —  uniformly 
better  than  average  top-grade  eggs  in  color,  body,  flavor,  appearance 
and  food  value. 

See  your  Purina  Dealer  for  Lay  Chow  or  Layena  for  more  eggs  and 
better  eggs  —  maximum  production  the  year  ’round. 


FED  WITH  GRAIN 


COMPLETE 


PURINA  MILLS  .  ■ .  BUrFALO^  N.  Y. 


I  HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED  a  letter  from  a  mother 
who  has  been  reading  this  “I  Dare  You” 
column.  It  has  moved  me  deeply.  I  want  to 
share  it  with  you. 

“At  last  I  have  a  stamp  to  spare  so  I  am 
writing  to  thank  you  for  the  ‘Grow  Wheat* 
booklet  sent  me  a  few  months  ago. 

“I  will  tell  you  of  the  ‘wheat’  I  have  been 
growing,  but  I  warn  you  my  triumphs  are 
so  small  and  insignificant  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
made  small  progress. 

“First — ^Physical  Wheat:  Last  fall  we  put 
21  bushels  of  carrots,  nine  bushels  of  beets 
in  the  cellar.  We  bought  more  cereal  so 
that  we  all  have  had  cereal  every  morning, 
and  we  gave  each  of  the  children  Cod-Liver 
Oil*  three  times  a  day — all  winter — and  we 
took  some  Cod-Liver  Oil  ourselves,  Henry 
and  I.  In  consequence  of  this  we  brought 
the  children  and  ourselves  through  the 
winter  with  almost  no  colds  or  sickness. 
Triumph  No.  i — a  big  one.  The  children 
are  healthier,  sturdier,  and  happier,  also 
more  energetic  than  usual. 

“Knowing  that  sugar,  potatoes  and  meat 
disagree  with  me  I  have  forced  myself  to 
leave  them  alone,  except  for  one  teaspoon 
of  sugar  on  my  cereal  each  morning.  It’s 
been  hard  at  times,  but  I  have  done  it. 
Triumph  No.  2.  I  am  healthier  for  it. 

“This  spring  I  cleaned  the  attic  and  sold 
$3.00  worth  of  old  rags  and  bought  $3.00 
worth  of  fresh  fruit  and  feel  the  better  for 
it.  Under  what  ‘wheat’  does  this  come,  I 
wonder,  if  any? 

“I  got  books  from  the  library.  I  read 
two:  New  Physics  and  Astronomy.  Mental 
Wheat  Triumph  No.  i. 

“I  have  read  and  re-read  ‘I  Dare  You* 
and  it  has  helped  me  very  much.  But,  I 
know  my  limitations. 

“I  am  starting  a  lot  of  flower  seedlings 
with  a  definite  end  in  view.  I  am  going  to 
cross  pollinate  for  new  colors.  I  want 
bright  blue  snapdragons  and  will  try  for 
the  next  ten  years  if  necessary  to  get  them. 
Dad  showed  me  how  to  cross  pollinate 
before  he  died.  He  used  to  be  a  florist. 

“I  always  try  to  look  on  the  sunny  side 
and  laugh — sometimes  I  have  to  or  I’d 
cry — at  the  funny  things  that  happen  even 
when  the  joke  is  on  me,  for  life  plays  some 
queer  jokes  on  one  sometimes. 

“I  am  reading  my  Bible  more  now  than 
I  did  for  awhile.  I  used  to  read  a  chapter  a 
day  before  I  was  married,  and  every  Sun¬ 
day  found  me  in  church  and  Sunday 
School.  I  took  three  teachers’  training 
courses,  and  taught  Sunday  School  for  a 
few  years,  but  after  I  was  married  the  babies 
came  so  fast,  and  I  had  so  much  house¬ 
work,  and  outdoor  work,  I  just  couldn’t 
find  time  to  read  much  of  anything.  Last 
year  I  had  to  weed  the  garden,  dig  pota¬ 
toes,  pull  and  store  away  beets  and  carrots, 
cut  wood — Henry  and  I  took  the  crosscut 
saw  and  cut  down  and  sawed  up,  and  sold 
30  or  40  cords  of  wood,  and  got  our  winter’s 
supply,  20  cords  of  wood,  ready  with  the 
old  crosscut  saw,  so  I  mean  I  was  busy. 

“I  sufely  need  every  minute  for  my 
housework  for  six  children  sure  can  keep 
me  busy.  Now  that  I  have  more  time  I 
keep  the  house  and  ourselves  cleaner.  I 
milk  our  cow,  but  that  doesn’t  take  much 
time.  However,  busy  as  I  am,  I  always 
have  time  to  go  outdoors  awhile  with  the 
children,  time  to  cuddle  them  if  they  get 
hurt,  time  to  invent  new  ways  or  things 
for  them  to  play  with,  and  time  to  sit  awhile 
in  the  evening  and  talk  over  with  Henry 
the  day’s  happenings,  and  our  plans  for 
an  addition  to  the  house. 

“I  always  look  for  your  ‘I  Dare  You’ 
column,  and  I  am  disappointed  when  it 
isn’t  there.  We  need  that  ‘I  Dare  You.’  ” 
This  letter  has  made  me  very  humble. 
I  hope  you  are  the  richer  as  I  am  for  having 
read  it.  It’s  my  prayer  that  you  and  I 
May  Dare  to  live  up  to  the  strength  and 
quiet  beauty  that  this  letter  has  suggested. 

Wm.  H.  Danforth 
Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  Offices 

898  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Ready  to  Ship 
and  'Put  Up! . 


You  can  get  a  Unadilla 
Silo  on  24  hours’  notice. 
The  famous  Unadilla  is 
easy  to  erect.  This  year’s 
Unadilla  is  the  finest  silo 
we  ever  offered.  Fine, 
clear,  well-cured  Oregon 
Fir,  stored  under  cover. 
Everything  ready  to 
ship  at  once. 

Only  in  the  Unadilla  can 
you  have  patented  dow¬ 
eled  staves,  which  make 
any  silo,  no  matter  how 
big,  ext  r  a  -  s  o  I  i  d  and 
storm-defying.  You  can 
safely  choose  the  biggest 
silo — if  it’s  a  Unadilla. 

Send  for  catalog  and 
prices  right  now! 

UNADHJ^  SILO  CO. 

Box  R  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


I 


UNADILLA 


FRONT<^| 

LADDER^ 


Offers  ail  these 
advantages 

S  Wind  -  proof,  acid- 
proof,  vermin-proof, 
—  Specially  design¬ 
ed,  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  staves — the  longer  they  stand, 
the  stronger  they  become.  No  up¬ 
keep  or  repair  costs.  The  first  cost 
is  the  last.  Keeps  silage  perfectly. 
Sold  with  10  year  guarantee.  F.H.A. 
long  term  financing  aveulable  if  de¬ 
sired. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  Now! 

Write  Dept.  AS. 


FORREST  $.  HART  &  SON,  Inc. 

667  Wyoming  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


I  TELL  YOU  ABSORBINE 
WILL  FIX  THAT  SWELLING 


If  horses  could  talk,  they’d  thank  you 
for  using  Absorbine  to  ease  their  strains, 
sprains,  swellings  and  inflammation.  It 
reduces  the  pain — keeps  horse  working 
during  treatment — never  blisters  or  re¬ 
moves  hair.  Great  antiseptic  too!  $2.50 
a  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


SUITABLE  REWARD  '% 

the  present  whereabouts  of  Harry  Craig,  formerly  of 
BD,  Canastota,  N.  Y. :  otherwise  known  as  Bob  .TcAn- 
ston  and  /  or  one  1934  Chevrolet  Sport  Coupe,  Serial 
No.  12506,  license  4S-559.  CaU  W.  H.  GRAHAM, 
702  Syracuse  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  collect  or  write. 


— Photo  courtesy  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

“When  a  reacting  cow  is  to  calve,  she  goes  out  of  the  barn  for  a  few  days 
before  and  for  approximately  one  month  after  the  birth  of  the  calf.“ 

Bang’  Abortion 

Can  Be  Controlled 

By  Dr.  R.  R.  Birch 


CATTLE  owners  know  to  their  sor¬ 
row  that  Bang’s  disease  causes 
them  heavy  losses.  Sometimes  these 
losses  are  spectacular,  wiping  out  near¬ 
ly  all  the  calves  due  to  be  born  during 
an  entire  season.  More  often,  there  is 
the  constant  nibbling  process  which 
brings  losses  that  are  not  fully  realiz¬ 
ed.  Records  we  have  kept  in  New  York 
herds  enable  us  to  make  estimates  of 
the  damage  the  disease  is  causing. 
Here  they  are: 

We  give  a  cow  100  per  cent  that 
produces  a  live  calf  each  twelve  months 
that  she  remains  in  the  herd;  one  calf 
to  her  credit  in  18  months  gives  her  a 
rating  of  66  per  cent,  and  one  calf  in 
two  years  lowers  her  record  to  50  per 
cent.  On  this  basis  we  find  that  co\ys 
free  from  Bang’s  disease  rate  87  per 
cent:  those  that  become  blood  reactors 
rate  53  per  cent  during  the  first  two 
years  following  the  date  when  first  they 
react:  and  those  that  remain  beyond 
the  two  years  gradually  build  up  to  an 
average  of  76  per  cent  breeding  effici¬ 
ency.  The  proportionate  loss  in  milk 
production  probably  approximates  the 
loss  in  calves,  but  even  these  figures  do 
not  tell  the  whole  story.  They  do  not 
include  cows  sold  at  a  sacrifice  because 
they  fail  to  breed,  or  because  they  are 
blood  reactors.  Few  of  us  would  toler¬ 
ate  the  disease  in  our  herds  if  we 
would  count  its  cost,  and  it  is  fortu¬ 
nate  that  we  need  no  longer  tolerate  it. 
The  way  is  now  open  so  that  any  breed¬ 
er  who  will  follow  a  blood  testing  pro¬ 
gram  consistently  can  free  his  herd 
from  Bang’s  disease. 

Selling  Reactors 

New  York  State  breeders  have  adopt¬ 
ed  three  general  methods  of  freeing 
their  herds  from  the  infection.  Some 
test,  and,  finding  a  limited  number  of 
reactors,  they  sell  them  and  retest  the 
remainder  until  they  are  sure  the  herd 
is  clean.  After  that  they  make  one  or 
two  tests  a  year,  preferably  two,  one  at 
the  time  the  cattle  go  to  pasture,  the 
other  as  they  go  into  winter  quarters. 
This  plan  is  advised  particularly  when 
the  reactors  are  not  choice  individuals, 
and  when  their  removal  does  not  neces¬ 
sitate  immediate  purchase  of  replace¬ 
ments.  Many  breeders  already  have 
carried  out  this  plan,  and  thousands  of 
others  could  easily  nip  future  trouble 
in  the  bud  by  testing  out  unsuspected 
latent  reactors  before-  they  become 
spreaders  of  the  infection. 

Two  Herd  System 

Other  breeders  have  carried  out  the 
two  herd  system — complete  segr^ution 


Dr.  Birch  has  spent  years  study-, 
ing  Bang  abortion.  In  our  opinion, 
he  is  the  country’s  outstanding 
authority  on  the  disease  and  his 
advice  can  be  followed  with 
confidence. 


of  reactors.  A  test  is  made  and  the 
blood  reactors  are  put  into  one  bam, 
the  clean  cattle  into  another.  Retests 
are  kept  up  on  the  clean  group  imtil 
it  is  certain  that  it  is  free  from  the 
disease,  then  one  or  two  tests  a  year 
usually  are  sufficient.  Calves  bom  in 
the  infected  herd  are  raised  there  in 
the  usual  way,  and  are  transferred  to 
the  clean  group  at  least  a  month  after 
they  have  taken  their  last  milk,  and 
some  time  before  they  are  nine  months 
old.  Fortunately  young  calves  are  al¬ 
most  solidly  immune  to  Bang’s  disease, 
in  that  they  rarely  contract  permanent 
infection  with  Bang’s  disease  though 
they  become  temporary  blood  reactors 
when  exposed.  This  happy  circum¬ 
stance  permits  breeders  to  raise  up 
clean  healthy  cattle  from  the  calves 
bom  in  both  groups — reacting  and 
clean.  Also  they  retain  their  choice 
cows,  blood  reactors,  as  long  as  they 
will  breed.  Eventually  the  clean  cattle 
that  are  growing  up  crowd  out  the  in¬ 
fected  ones.  This  is  a  tried  and  proven 
method  open  to  breeders  who  have  two 
or  more  sets  of  buildings.  We  especial¬ 
ly  recommend  it  to  those  who  have  val¬ 
uable  blood  lines  they  wish  to  preserve, 
and  to  those  who  would  feel  compelled 
to  purchase  replacements  immediately 
if  they  were  to  sell  or  slaughter  reac¬ 
tors  following  the  first  test. 

Separating  in  One  Bam 

But,  we  are  frequently  asked,  what 
is  the  breeder  to  do  who  tests,  finds 
more  reactors  than  he  can  afford  to  sell 
or  slaughter,  but  has  only  one  bam  in 
which  to  house  them?  Well,  here  is 
what  many  have  done.  They  have  stan¬ 
chioned  the  reactors  in  a  group  on  one 
side,  or  in  one  end  of  the  barn,  and 
the  clean  group  in  the  other.  The  two 
groups  never  actually  run  together. 
Some  keep  the  reactors  stanchioned  all 
the  time,  and  allow  the  clean  animals 
to  go  in  and  out  in  the  usual  manner. 
Some  use  the  night  pasture  for  reac¬ 
tors,  and  the  day  pasture  for  clean  cat¬ 
tle.  In  one  way  or  another  they  keep 
the  groups  from  actually  running  to¬ 
gether  even  though  they  are  stanchion¬ 
ed  in  the  sajne  bam. 

Then  when  a  reacting  cow  is  to  calve 


BLIVERY. 


Save  all  your  crops  this  year. 
Drouth  means  higher  feed 
prices.  You  can  get  imme¬ 
diate  shipment  on  a  famous 


CRASCO 
SILO 


WOOD 
STAVE 

A  mighty  good  silo  at  a 
mighty  reasonable  price ! 

Over  30  years  of  experience 
backofit.  Staves  milledfrom 
triple-inspected  heavy  duty 
dry  stock,  correctly  tongued, 
grooved  and  beveled.  Choice  of  several 
varieties  of  wood.  Strong,  rigid  continuous 
front.  3-ply  bail  hinged  doors  that  fit  tight 
and  open  easily.  Many  Craine  features  that 
make  it  easier  to  erect,  easier  to  use  and 
more  durable.  Write  at  once  for  present 
low  prices. 

CRAINE  INC.,  44  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


CRAINE^ 

A  TYPE  FOR  EVERY  FARM  AND  PURSE 


How  To  Beat 
the  Drouth  ? 

Turn  every  scrap  of  torn 
fodder  into  silage  this  year! 
You  can  preserve  other  crops 
too !  Buy  an  extra  silo  with 
the  savings. 


TILEt. 
STEEL  SILOS 
RELINERS 


Get  our  “Giant” 
folder  with  silo  pic¬ 
tures  nearly  2  ft. 
high  —  all  details  il¬ 
lustrated  —  includ¬ 
ing  newest  dormerj 
in  silos.  Write  today. 

V  u.'iTi,': 


Box  A,  RED  CREEK,  N.Y. 


CONCRETE  STAY! 


Grarge  Silo  C? 


Announcing 

Your  Favorite  Style  Silo 
at  Special  August  Discounts 

For  a  limited  time  only,  we  offer  large  early 
order  and  cash  discounts  on  all  types  of 

silos.  Be  sure  to  get  our  catalog  before  plac¬ 
ing  order  anywhere.  It  will  save  you  money. 
Your  choice  of  silos — hinged  or  continuous. 
Idoors,  convenient  ladders,  latest  features. 

|A  FEW  WOOD  SILOS  LEFT  — at  special 
low  prices. 

[There’s  still  time  to  deliver  and  erect  our 
[everlasting  Rib-Stone  Concrete  Stave  Silos 
I — nothing  better  ever  built.  Write  today 
for  money-saving  facts. 


p>  o  w  e  pit  E  o 


H/WERLY 


$169.00  and  Up 

The  Servel  Kerosene  refrigerator 
ELECXROLUX 

Write  for  prices  and  details 

HAVERLY  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc. 

East  Syracuse,  N®'*'  Y®’’*' 


I  TREE^IN^m  MO^Y  WITH  A  BELSAW!  | 

Makes  lumber,  shin-  Three  capacities:  10,  14  and 

ile5,lath,ties, crates,  feet.  Accurate  set  works,  pos^v 

boxes,  cases,  clogs.  Full  or  one-way  type 

feed  runs  on  low  power — manyown- 

I  ers  use  old  auto  engine. 

'  ^  Pays  for  itself  Quickly— thouf  nds  m  com 
mercial  service,  everywhere.  Wnte 

lumber  handbook  and  catalog  of  nulls,  sui^ 

tools,  saw  tables,  and  woodworking  equ^m 
BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 

815-A  Davidson  Bldg.»  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


all  forms 
luiff 
her 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  f® 
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she  goes  out  of  the  bam  a  few  days 
before,  and  for  approximately  one 
month  after,  the  birth  of  the  calf.  This 
is  the  period  during  which  she  is  likely 
to  be  a  dangerous  spreader  of  the  in¬ 
fection.  Sometimes  she  goes  to  am  im¬ 
provised  stall  in  the  horse  barn,  some¬ 
times  in  summer,  into  an  open  paddock 
or  into  an  orchard.  But,  she  doesn’t 
stay  in  the  bam,  and  she  doesn’t  get 
back  into  the  stanchion  until  the  dis¬ 
charges  incident  to  the  calving  period 
have  ceased. 

'The  testing  goes  on  in  the  clean 
group  and  with  the  spread  of  the  in¬ 
fection  checked,  the  herd  simply  grows 
away  from  the  disease.  This  method  is 
not  so  good  as  either  one  of  the  first 
two,  but  in  the  hands  of  a  reasonably 
careful  man  it  accomplishes  its  pur¬ 
pose.  Some  new  infections  will  occur 
despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  breeder, 
but  in  the  main  he  raises  cattle  much 
faster  than  new  reactors  appear.  The 
herd  eventually  is  freed  from  the  infec¬ 
tion,  and  this  without  a  sacrifice  sale 
of  a  single  animal  simply  because  she 
is  a  reactor.  The  success  of  this  method 
is  history  now  as  numerous  breeders 
will  testify. 

Much  private  testing  is  done  in  New 
York;  many  breeders  prefer  it  because 
it  provides  them  with  the  guidance  of 
their  local  veterinarians  who  know 
their  individual  problems  and  are  al¬ 
ways  close  at  hand  when  their  advice  is 
needed.  Private  testing  also  leaves  the 
breeder  with  a  freer  hand  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  his  own  herd. 

There  is  a  wide  choice  regarding  the 
plan  to  be  adopted  by  the  individual 
breeder.  But,  the  man  who  plans  to 
produce  milk  and  cattle  economically 
and  market  them  to  the  best  advantage 
must  adopt  one  method  and  follow  it 
through.  The  way  is  now  open. 


A  Tribute  to  Marcus  Whitman 

The  East  and  West  Coast  will  pay 
tribute  to  Marcus  Whitman,  missionary 
explorer,  who  is  reputed  to  have  saved 
Oregon  for  the  Union.  Whitman  was 
born  in  Rushville,  N.  Y.,  on  September 
29,  1802,  and  as  a  boy  attended  the 
local  Congregational  Church.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  on  one  Sunday  morning 
he  walked  in,  accompanied  by  two  In¬ 
dian  boys,  while  the  services  were  be¬ 
ing  conducted.  Members  of  the  church 
point  out  with  pride  the  Whitman  pew. 

On  June  4th  this  year  a  celebration 
was  staged  in  honor  of  the  100th  an¬ 
niversary  of  Marcus  Whitman’s  cross¬ 
ing  the  Rockies,  and  was  attended  by 
several  dignitaries  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  A  celebration  is  also  being 
staged  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  his 
honor.  Whitman  was  massacred  by  the 
Indians  while  serving  as  a  medical 
missionaj"y. 


S;  f'^u^’^^Sational  Church  at  Rushville,  N.  Y., 
^***^‘^“*  Whitman  attended  as  a  boy.  The 
^r  on  the  lawn  was  erected  in  his  memory. 


A  CERTAIN  FARM  OWNER,  WHEN  ASKED  THE  SECRET 
OF  GOOD  FARMING,  REPLIED,  "YOU’VE  GOT  TO  DO 
A  COMPLETE  JOB  OF  CULTIVATING.  CULTIVATE  . . . 
CULTIVATE  .  .  .  THEN  CULTIVATE  SOME  MORE." 


IT'S  THE  SAME  WITH  MOTOR  CAR  MANUFACTURING. 
YOU’VE  GOT  TO  KEEP  REFINING  AND  IMPROVING  .  .  . 
YOU’VE  GOT  TO  BUILD  A  COMPLETE  CAR  IF  YOU  WANT  TO 
ASSURE  OWNERS  COMPLETE  SATISFACTION. 


You  get  the  world’s  most  economical  complete  car  when 

you  huy  a  Chevrolet 


All  over  America,  people  are  telling  each  other  that 
FOR  ECONOMICAL  Chevrolet  for  1936  is  the  outstanding  motor  car 
TRANSPORTATION  yaluc  of  the  year. 

First,  because  i  t’s  a  complete  car,  with  all  the  modern  features  that 
we  are  about  to  describe  to  you;  and,  second,  because  it’s  the  most 
economical  car  that  anyone  can  buy. 

Complete — yes  ...  in  fact,  this  beautiful  Chevrolet  fully  merits 
•its  title  of  the  only  complete  low-priced  car  for  the  following  very 
good  reasons; 

It’s  the  only  low-priced  car  that  brings  you  and  your  family  the 
complete  safety  of  New  Perfected  Hydraulic  Brakes— always 
equalized,  always  dependable — and  givdng  the  highest  degree  of 
safe,  smooth,  positive  stopping-power. 

It’s  the  only  low-priced  car  with  a  Solid  Steel  one-piece  Turret 
Top,  which  gives  complete  overhead  protection — keeps  passengers 
cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter — and  is  the  recognized 
style-mark  of  a  modern  car. 

It’s  the  only  low-priced  car  with  the  famous  Knee-Action  Gliding 
Ride*,  Genuine  Fisher  No  Draft  Ventilation,  and  Shockproof 
Steering*,  all  of  which  are  essential  to  complete  motoring  comfort 
for  driver  and  passengers. 


And  it’s  also  the  only  low-priced  car  with  a  High-Compression 
Valve-in-Head  Engine — the  same  type  of  engine  that  is  used  in  the 
world’s  foremost  airplanes,  power  boats  and  racing  cars — the 
engine  that  holds  all  known  records  for  power,  endurance  and 
dependability. 

In  addition  to  being  the  only  complete  low-priced  car,  this  new 
Chevrolet  is  also  much  more  economical  to  own  and  operate. 

Because  it  sells  in  the  lowest  price  range  .  .  .  because  it  uses  le.ss 
gas  and  oil .  .  .  and  because  it  costs  less  to  maintain  over  a  period 
of  months  or  years. 

See  the  many  handsome  Chevrolet  models  at  your  nearest  Chev¬ 
rolet  dealer’s  . . .  have  a  thorough  demonstration  .  .  .  and  then,  be 
wise — economize — buy  a  Chevrolet! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

AND  UP.  List  price  of  New  Standard  Coupe  at  Flint, 
Michigan.  With  bumpers,  spare  tire  and  lire  lock,  the  list 
price  is  $20  additional.  *  Knee -Action  on  Master  Models 
only,  $20  additional.  Prices  quoted  in  this  advertisement 
are  list  at  Flint.  Michigan,  and  subject  to  change  without 
notice.  A  General  Motors  Value. 

General  Motors  Installment  Plan — monthly  payments 
to  suit  your  purse 


New  Perfected  Hydraulic  Brakes  .  .  .  Solid  Steel  one-piece  Turret  Top  .  .  .  Improved  Gliding  Knee-Action  Ride"* 
,  .  .  Genuine  Fisher  No  Draft  Ventilation  .  .  .  High-Compression  Valve-in-Head  Engine  .  .  .  Shockproof  Steering* 
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CHEVROLET 


CATTLE 


- SHORTHORIMS - 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  j.e..  produce  prime  beef  and 
an  abundance  of  milk. 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
Quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  In  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  biitterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  wheu  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shortliorns  nave  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  i’olled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  iiterature.  rules,  etc.  address 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


HORSES 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  clrarters,  farm  chunXs 
and  chaau  horses.  Fred  Chandlei.  Chariton.  Iowa* 


Books  for  the  Farm  Shop 


Blacksmithing. 

James  M.  Drew  . $-75 

Ropework. 

Janies  M.  Drew  . - . 50 

Working  with  Leather. 

M.  H.  Verke  . 25 

Practical  Home  Tanning  and 
Fur  Dressing. 

M.  H.  Verke  . 25 

How  to  Trap. 

M.  H.  Verke  . 25 


Send  orders.  including  postal 
money  order,  to  Book  Dept.,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


’pedigreed  ENGLISH  BULL  PUPS.  Dam  Imported. 
Males  $25.00.  INA  MAKLEY,  COVINGTON,  PA. 


SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Heel-drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford.  Vt. 


Collies — 


Shep.-Fox  Terriers 
J2.00.  MULLEN, 


$5.00  each.  Rat  Dons 
TUCKERTON,  N.  J. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


Tractor  Farm,  Growing  Crops 

130  Acres  on  hard  road,  short  drive  to  city;  125  acres 
level  fields,  80  ton  hay  cut,  springs  in  pa.sture.  fruit, 
woorl;  good  7-room  house,  electricity  &  furnace,  56  ft. 
bam  with  silo,  bldgs,  insured  .$5800;  low  price  $5000  in¬ 
cludes  good  team.  10  cows.  8  young  .stock,  poultry,  tractor 
and  'attachments,  full  farm  tools  &  crops;  p  it  dovm. 

S.  R.  Matthews,  STROUT  AGENCY, 

Flat  Creek  road,  CANAJOHARIE,  N.  Y.  (Phone  45- F-2i; 


FARMS— HOTELS— STORES— 

oets  170  acres,  $2250.  600  acres,  100  cows.  Write 

C.  M.  DOUGLAS,  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y..  Agent 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Farms,  Summer  Homes, 

STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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SHIPPING  BY  RAILROAD 

helps  Farm  Product  Values 


Quick,  Sure,  Dependable  • . .  Regardless  of  Weather 


Farm  products  would  have  little 
commercial  value  if  they  could  not 
be  moved  into  channels  of  trade. 
When  uncertainties  are  involved 
in  the  transportation  of  products 
there  is  bound  to  be  an  instability 
of  values  and  prices. 

In  three  ways  you  assure  better 
and  more  stable  prices  for  your 
products  when  you  ship  by  New 
York  Central:  (l)  They  reach  the 
market  more  speedily  and  are  there¬ 
fore  fresher;  (2)  They  go  through 


on  a  sure,  known  schedule,  for 
delivery  at  the  right  time  for  the 
market,  and,  (3)  They  travel  in 
the  care  of  an  organization  geared 
to  your  interests,  equipped  to  pro¬ 
tect  them. 

Is  it  not  greatly  to  your  interest 
to  ship  by  railroad — the  quick, 
sure,  dependable  transportation,  re- 
gardless  of  weather?  Nqw  York 
Central  helps  farm  product  val¬ 
ues  by  removing  the  uncertainties 
of  transporting  them. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.Y.  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 

La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 


and  STAY  OUT 

That’s  what  our  “No  Trespassing’’ 
signs  say  for  you.  You  can’t  patrol 
every  foot  of  your  line  fence  day  and 
night.  And  you  can’t  he  on  all  sides 
at  the  same  time.  So 

Post  Your  Farm 

every  forty  (40)  rods  with  our  “No 
Trespassing’’  signs,  printed  to  comply 
in  every  way  with  the  law  and  on 
heavy  fabric  that  will  withstand  wind 
and  weather.  For  prices  write  to 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


PIGS  "PIGS "PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  and 
white,  6  to  8  wks.  @  $4.00  each,  8  to  10  wks.  @  $4.50 
each.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.,  F.O.B.  Woburn, 
Mass.  No  charge  for  crating.  Vermont  orders  require 
inoculation  with  extra  cost  of  25o  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


DAILEY  SXOCK  FARM 
Le^Kfngton,  IVfatss.  Tel.  108S 

-  The  Old  Reliable  Pig  Firm  - 

Our  Specialty:  —  Top  quality  pigs,  carefully  selected 
and  crated  to  please  you. 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  —  BERKSHIRE  &  O.I.C.— 
DUROC  &  BERKSHIRE  CROSSED  — 

6-7  wks.  old  $4.25  each.  8-9  wks.  old  $4.75  each. 

10  wks.  extras  $5.00  each. 

Shipped  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Write,  wire  cr  phone 
and  get  some  of  these  good  pigs. 


PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

7-  8  WEEKS  OLD— $3.75  EACH. 

8- 10  WEEKS  OLD  — $4.00  EACH. 

All  large  type  pigs  and  good  feeders.  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross.  Will 
ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order. 
If  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not  please  you,  return  them 
at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS,  8  weeks  old  $5.50  each. 

Walter  Lux,  Tel.  0086,  Woburn,  Mass. 


SWINE 


Michael  Lux,  Tel.  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  1  g  „  weeks— M  00  each 
CHESTER  &  BERKSHIRE  j  “  f®  »  Weeks— $4.ou  each 

AH  nice  stock.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 


KILL  ALL  FLIES 


Placed  anywhere.  Daisy  Fly 
Killer  attracts  and  kills  flies. 
Guaranteed,  effective.  Neat, 
convenient  —  Cannot  spill  — 
WUlnot  soil  or  injure  anything. 
Lasts  all  season.  20o  at  all 
dealers.  Harold  Somers,  Inc., 
ISO  De  Kalb  Ave.,B’klyn,N.  Y. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


50  Years  with  Dependable  Pigs 

CHESTER-YORKSHIRE  CROSSED  )  c  o  m  i, 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  CROSSED  (  tran 

DUROC-POLAND  CROSSED  (  .A  ^ 

HAMPSHIRES  CROSSED  )  $6.00—56.50  each 

SHOATS —  FEEDERS  ALL  AGES. 

Selected  boars  for  immediate  and  future  service  all 
ages  and  prices.  The  average  pig  6  weeks  old  weighs 
from  15  to  18  lbs.  Shipped  P.O.  Order,  Check  or 
C.O.D.  on  approval.  Prompt  delivery.  No  anxious  wait¬ 
ing.  Every  pig  immunized  to  cholera  without  extra 
charge.  You  sponsor  my  business.  Pleasing  you  will 
please  me.  Phone  1091  M.  Evening. 

CHAS  DAVIS,  Residence  Carr  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 


RUGGED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  AND  YORKSHIRE  OR  BERKSHIRE 
AND  CHESTER  CROSS  —  8  to  9  wks.  old  $4.50. 

CHESTER  WHITES  — 8  wks.  old,  $5. 

These  are  all  grown  on  our  farm  and  selected 
from  large  type  breeders. 

WILL  SHIP  C.O.D.  ON  APPROVAL. 

Al\/|  ¥  f  TV  206  WASHINGTON  ST. 

.  IVl.  WOBURN,  MASS. 


“For  My  Own  Curiosity** 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


it  has,  I  think,  more  wild  and  entirely 
unoccupied  wilderness  than  we  have  in 
New  York  including  the  Adirondacks 
and  the  Catskill  Forest  Park.  I  am 
told  that  from  a  sportsman’s  point  of 
view,  the  wild  fish  and  game  life  is 
much  more  important  than  in  New 
York. 

I  rather  believe  that  the  very  best 
farmer  I  know  is  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutchman.  The  first  Germans  who 
ever  came  to  America  came  to  Scho¬ 
harie  County,  New  York,  under  the 
protection  and  patronage  of  the  Good 
Queen  Anne.  The  story  runs  that  their 
reception  by  their  Holland  neighbors 
was  by  no  means  cordial,  so  that  one 
of  them,  Conrad  Weiser,  wrote  home 
to  (jermany,  giving  very  discouraging 
accounts  of  the  opportunities  which  his 
fellow  countrymen  enjoyed  in  the  Col¬ 
ony  of  New  York.  As  the  result  of  this 
advice,  the  great  bulk  of  German  im¬ 
migration  turned  south  into  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  where  the  Quakers  under  Penn 
had  jurisdiction  and  where  the  new¬ 
comers  were  given  a  very  kindly  wel¬ 
come.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Germans 
did  come  to  Pennsylvania  in  such  large 
numbers  and  formed  such  solid  Ger¬ 
man  communities  that  German  speech 
and  customs  have  been  preserved  even 
until  this  day. 

Now  I  have  never  heard  it  averred 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  farmer 
was  particularly  progressive,  meaning 
thereby,  that  he  adopts  every  new  idea 
in  farming  the  day  it  comes  out.  Prob¬ 
ably  more  than  most  folks,  he  clings 
to  the  folkways  of  his  forefathers.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain 
articles  in  his  agricultural  creed  which 
will  always  be  sound.  Emphatically 
he  believes  in  good  fences  and  the  en¬ 
tire  absence  of  brush  fence  rows.  He 
believes  in  clean  culture  in  his  com 
fields.  He  has  used  lime  since  the  time 
when  the  memory  of  man  rimneth  not 
to  the  contrary.  He  builds  him  a  great 
big  barn  a  little  different  from  that^of 
anybody  else,  so  that  you  may  be  quite 
sure  when  you  have  come  to  his  com¬ 
munity.  The  older  bams  are  frequent¬ 
ly  of  stone,  even  to  the  peak  of  the 
gables,  which  of  course  entailed  an  un¬ 
believable  amount  of  labor.  Sometimes 
the  only  lighting  was  through  narrow 
slits  left  open  in  the  masonry.  A  good 
many  of  these  bams  are  of  brick  with 
fancy  geometrical  designs  laid  in  the 
brick  work.  Sometimes  he  uses  a  com¬ 
bination  of  brick  and  stone  and  wood 
all  in  the  same  structure.  In  any  case, 
he  builds  his  bam  with  an  “overhang” 
along  the  south  side  so  that  he  has  a 
dry  path  outside. and  so  that  the  stock 
running  in  the  barnyard  have  some 
shelter  from  the  storm. 

I  do  not  believe  that  he  is  really 
tractor-minded.  I  think  he 
gets  most  satisfaction  when  he 
goes  down  the  field  behind  his 
pow'er  plant  made  up  of  three 
broad-buttocked  horses  that 
together  will  weigh  about  two 
and  one-half  tons.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  I  saw  one  man  har¬ 
rowing  with  five  horses — three 
abreast  in  the  rear  and  two 
ahead.  I  expect  that  down  in 
his  heart  he  felt  sorry  for  and 
perhaps  a  little  contemptuous 
of  the  fellow  who  had  to  fuss 
with  gasoline  and  grease  guns 
and  spark-plugs.  It  must  take 
a  horsey-minded  man  to  enjoy 
a  team  such  as  that  and  I 
surely  do  not  want  his  job  of 
getting  hooked  up  and  under 
way  in  the  morning. 

Typically  this  farmer  builds 
him  a  big  brick  house  and  a 
brick  Lutheran  Church,  makes 
apple  butter  and  sauerkraut 
and  livervvurst  and  scrappel 
and  fiannel  cakes  and  tills  his 
soil  and  worships  his  God  ac¬ 


cording  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con¬ 
science  and  the  traditions  of  his  fath¬ 
ers.  I  judge  it  will  take  at  least  three 
Depressions  all  in  a  row  and  each  one 
worse  than  what  we  have  just  been 
through  to  starve  out  a  Cumberland 
Valley  Pennsylvania-Dutch  farmer. 

I  might  say  that  the  most  distinc¬ 
tive  villages  —  I  mean  the  ones  most 
unlike  home  —  that  we  saw  on  this  trip 
were  the  little  towns  in  the  fat  coun¬ 
try  southwest  of  Harrisburg.  They 
are  noteworthy  because  the  houses  are 
typically  of  brick  and  set  very  close 
together  and  directly  on  the  narrow 
street,  so  that  a  single  step  takes  you 
from  the  brick  sidewalk  to  the  front 
door.  It  is  a  plan  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  commonly  accepted  idea  that 
a  house  should  be  set  well  back  from 
the  street  in  the  midst  of  lawns  and 
shrubbery.  Maybe  they  do  so  because 
that  was  the  way  towns  were  built  in 
Germany  a  couple  of  hundred  years 
ago,  or^gossibly  it  is  because  the  thrif¬ 
ty  Pennsylvania  Dutchman  deems  good 
land  a  possession  too  valuable  to  be 
wasted  in  front  door  yards.  Let  me 
add  that  this  distinctive  Dutch  way 
of  doing  things  is  not  confined  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  but  goes  down  across  the  line 
into  western  Maryland  and  that  the 
particularly  splendid  farming  in  the 
vicinity  of  old  Frederick  (where  lived 
Dame  Barbara  Fritchie  of  Whittier’s 
poem)  is  due  to  the  solid,  old-fashioned 
yeomenry  who  hold  the  fat  limestone 
soils  of  the  Monocacy  Valley. 

The  soft  May  dusk  was  dropping 
down  when  we  drove  into  (^lettysburg 
where  we  lay  the  night.  Some  years 
ago  in  the  American  Agriculturist  I 
set  forth  at  some  length  my  musing  on 
this  old  town.  The  name  is  imperish¬ 
able  in  history  because  all  around  it 
and  even  through  its  streets  was  fought 
the  most  dreadful  battle  of  the  Civil 
War.  Since  those  July  days,  seventy- 
three  years  have  gone  dowm  the  stream 
of  time,  and  of  the  host  who  strove 
there  together  only  a  very,  very  few 
time-worn  and  battered  men  remain. 
But  the  epoch-making  conflict  still 
draws  to  Gettysburg  each  year  half  a 
million  visitors  to  be  taken  over  that 
far  flung  field  whose  story  is  so  fully 
told  in  monuments  of  granite  and  of 
Ijronze.  In  the  midst  of  so  many  mem¬ 
orials  of  that  hideous  carnage,  it  is 
good  to  find  that  the  dominant  sanctu¬ 
ary  of  the  village  bears  the  lovely  and 
suggestive  inscription,  “THE  CHURCH 
OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  PEACE”. 

Ordinarily  I  suppose  we  would  have 
drifted  from  Gettysburg  down  into 
Maryland  and  to  Frederick,  from 
whence  we  would  have  gone  westward 
hy  the  route  ^j^aken  by  General  Brad- 

i  Continued  on  Page  25) 


This  statue  on  the  battlefield  of  Ge  y 
commemorates  the  heroism  of  the  « 
Division  of  the  Union  army- 
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Without  the  motor  truck,  this  Long  Island  vegetable  farm  would 
require  drastic  reorganization.  Let’s  keep  the  truck  with 
its  advantages  while  finding  a  solution  for  its  disadvantages. 


How  Trucks  Affect 
Produce  Distribution 

(Summarized  from  a  talk  by  M.  P.  Rasmussen, 
given  at  the  Toronto  Convention  of  the  Eastern 
Canetdian  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Jobbers’  Association.)  * 


The  fruit  and  vegetable  industry 
faces  several  perplexing  problems. 
One  is  how  to  fit  the  motor  truck  into 
the  distribution  picture,  retaining  its 
advantages  and  minimizing  its  dis¬ 
advantages. 

Many  produce  buyers  hold  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  increased  use  of  the  motor 
truck  has  greatly  increased  fruit  and 
vegetable  supplies  in  city  markets,  and 
that  those  extra  supplies  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  low  prices  of  recent  years. 
The  facts  are  that  supplies  are  smaller 
and  not  larger  and  that  the  smaller 
consumption  and  lower  prices  were  due 
to  lack  of  consumer  purchasing  power 
caused  by  widespread  unemployment 
and  reduced  incomes,  and  not  to  the 
method  of  transportation  used. 

Buyer  Watches  Quality 

A  majority  of  the  leading  commis¬ 
sion  merchants  in  New  York  and  other 
cities  seem  to  have  the  opinion  that 
the  method  of  transportation  does  not 
exercise  any  measurable  influence  on 
produce  marketed  because  the  buyer 
does  not  inquire  how  the  produce  came, 
but  rather  buys  on  the  basis  of  com¬ 
parative  quality  “as  is.”  The  fact  that 
an  increasing  volume  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  moving  to  market  by  mo¬ 
tor  truck  each  year  would  seem  to 
support  this  view. 

There  is  much  confusion  of  fact  and 
opinion  concerning  the  effect  of  the 
motor  truck  on  grading  practices.  The 
theory  is  widely  held  that  the  motor 
truck  brings  mostly  low  grade  produce 
to  the  market  and  thus  acts  to  depress 
prices.  Available  figures  concerning 
prices  received  for  truck  versus  rail 
borne  produce  do  not  bear  out  this 
theory.  Neither  do  the  experiences  of 
growers  in  the  areas  surveyed.  Out  of 
2,961  growers  in  8  states,  57  per  cent 
stated  that  movement  by  motor  truck 
had  had  no  effect  on  grades  shipped; 
15  per  cent  said  that  grade  practices 
had  been  improved;  and  16  per  cent 
that  poorer  grades  were  being  shipped 
3'S  a  result  of  trucking. 

Why  Farmers  Use  Trucks 

Many  produce  men  seem  puzzled  as 
to  why  farmers  have  used  the  motor 
truck  more  and  more  in  marketing 
their  produce.  Growers,  when  asked 
^hy  they  preferred  the  truck,  have  re¬ 
plied  variously  that  it  gives  more 
prompt  delivery,  is  more  convenient, 
mvolves  less  handling,  is  cheaper,  de¬ 
livers  produce  in  better  condition,  ob- 
ains  wider  distribution,  or  procures 
mgher  prices.  Another  important  fac- 
or  in  the  increased  use  of  the  motor 
is  its  increasing  popularity  with 


country  dealers  as  well  as  with  farm¬ 
ers’  cooperative  shipping  associations. 

Some  members  of  the  produce  trade 
have  been  opposed  to  the  motor  truck 
on  the  theory  that  it  would  eliminate 
the  wholesale  and  jobbing  trade.  But 
ah  extensive  survey  showed  that,  of 
sales  of  300,000  tons  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  itinerant  truckers  sold  only  15 


Buyers  do  not  ask  whether  produce 
comes  by  truck  or  rail, 

per  cent,  while  commission  firms  and 
wholesalers  handled  over  34  per  cent. 

While  increased  use  of  the  motor 
truck  has  come  as  a  result  of  the  many 
miles  of  splendid  new  roads  and  great 
improveirients  in  motor-truck  construc¬ 
tion,  they  alone  are  not  responsible  for 
the  problem.  It  is  more  than  a  mere 
coincidence  that  shipments  of  produce 
by  motor  truck  have  grown  so  rapidly 
since  the  World  War.  Prior  to  the  war, 
city  costs  of  distribution  and  prices  re¬ 
ceived  by  growers  for  food  were  in 
fairly  close  adjustment.  The  devastat¬ 
ing  declines  in  farm  price  levels  which 
started  in  1920,  ^owever,  threw  things 
out  of  adjustmOTt.  Most  of  the  de¬ 
cline  in  retail  prices  was  passed  back 
to  the  farmer  because  city  costs  of  dis¬ 
tribution  failed  to  decline  proportion¬ 
ately.  All  this  was  in  a  period  when 
less  and  less  was  being  consumed. 

In  a  frantic  effort  to  remain  solvent, 
farmers  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  expedi¬ 
ents  to  obtain  a  more  nearly  normal 
share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  Great¬ 
er  use  of  the  motor' truck  was  one  of 
these  experiments;  a  drive  for  modern¬ 
ized  marketing  facilities  was  another. 
Farmers  have  come  to  regard  the  truck 
as  a  mechanism  which  adjusts  trans¬ 
portation  costs  closer  to  low  price 
levels,  and  which  helps  avoid  such  mar¬ 
ket  expenses  as  frequent  and  costly 
handling,  relatively  high  charges  for 
use  of  competing  city  railroad  and  boat 
terminals,  and  high  city  cartage  costs. 

Hard  to  Estimate  Receipts 

The  shift  from  rail  to  truck,  how¬ 
ever,  has  brought  with  it  some  serious 
difficulties.  Even  the  most  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  motor  truck  will  not 
deny  that  this  shift  has  made  it  virtu¬ 
ally  impossible,  with  present  marketing 


facilities  and  reporting  methods,  to  es¬ 
timate  daily  receipts  at  any  large  i 
market  before  trading  started  as  could 
be  done  when  all  produce  came  by  rail 
or  boat.  With  motor  trucks  arriving 
at  all  hours  and  with  no  central  facili¬ 
ties  for  motor  and  rail  borne  produce, 
market  conditions  are  such  as  to  make 
buyers  reluctant  to  make  early  pur¬ 
chase  of  their  daily  supplies  for  fear 
that  a  later  avalanche  of  produce  by 
truck  will  cause  them  large  losses. 
This  makes  draggy  markets. 

It  is  just  beginning  to  be  realized 
that  marketing  facilities  in  many  cities 
have  been  obsolete  for  years.  Few 
large  terminal  cities  were  laid  out  with 
a  view  to  motor  traffic.  So  the  influx 
of  many  trucks  constitutes  a  heavy 
strain  on  the  capacity  of  streets  in  and 
near  the  market  districts.  Too,  there 
is  no  adequate  room  for  the  display  of 
merchandise. 

These  problems  are  not  due  to  the 
vices  or  virtues  of  any  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  but  to  the  failure  of  public 
agencies,  the  trade  and  responsible  per¬ 
sons  to  recognize  modem  trends  and 
make  provision  for  them. 

Better  Market  Terminals  Needed 

To  solve  the  truck  problem  economic¬ 
ally,  two  things  must  be  done.  First :  a 
method  must  be  found  to  report  intend¬ 
ed  arrivals  of  trucked  produce  before 
the  sales  period  opens,  so  that  both  buy¬ 
ers  and  sellers  may  know  how  much 
and  what  kinds  of  produce  will  be  for 
sale  in  a  given  market  at  a  given  time 
and  how  it  arrives.  Second:  adequate 
and  uncongested  marketirig  facilities 
must  be  made  available  for  all  produce, 
however  transported,  so  the  greatest 
number  of  buyers  may  have  access  to 
the  produce  without  the  costly  delays 
now  common  in  all  markets.  The  most 
successful  solution  appears  to  be  the 
creation  of  union  motor  truck  terminal 
markets,  and  municipal  ordinances 
making  the  use  of  such  terminals  obli¬ 
gatory  for  all  motor  borne  produce. 
To  insure  best  efficiency,  these  should 
be  built  as  close  as  possible  to  or  as 
part'  of  existing  boat  and  railroad 
terminals. 

This  matter  of  setting  up  efficient 
terminals  is  not  as  simple  as  it  sounds. 
There  is  an  obvious  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  many  members  of 
the  trade  as  to  why  such  modern  facili¬ 
ties  are  needed,  who  will  use  them,  and 
what  economies  may  be  expected.  It 
should  be  clear  to  all  that  the  intent 
of  these  markets  is  not  to  eliminate  or 
replace  any  of  the  present  elements  in 
the  trade,  but  to  provide  adequate  mar¬ 
keting  facilities  for  use  by  growers, 
wholesalers,  jobbers,  buyers  and  truck¬ 
ers  which  will 
meet  modem 
conditions  and 
demands. 

The  same 
factors  which 
have  made 
necessary  the 
expansion 
or  revamping 
of  local  mar¬ 
keting  facilities,  namely  the  growth  of 
cities  and  the  growth  of  areas  serv¬ 
ed  by  produce  markets,  have  been 
responsible  for  the  need  for  facili¬ 
ties  to  accommodate  still  larger  areas. 
The  same  factors  which  enable  growers 
to  sell  more  and  more  of  their  produce 
in  truckloads  have  also  forced  whole¬ 
sale  dealers  as  well  as  growers  to  deal 
with  the  intercity  trucker-buyers  who 
supply  the  large  population  living  with¬ 
in  a  hundred  mile  radius  of  the  ter¬ 
minal  market.  Since  redistribution 
from  terminal  markets  is  now  taking 
place  almost  entirely  by  motor  truck, 
it  is  obvious  that  facilities  must  be  de¬ 
veloped  which  will  not  only  bring  to¬ 
gether  in  one  place  the  locally  grown 
and  shipped-in  produce,  but  also  will 
allow  the  redistributors  of  this  produce 
to  get  their  supplies  from  both  dealers 
and  growers  quickly  and  efficiently 
{Continued  on  Page  25) 


GOPHER  GOES 
I  ^GOOFY/ 


Gassing  the  air  with  the  deadly 
fumes  of  swamplands  tobacco 
from  a  pipe  that  hasn’t  heen  cleaned 
since  Grandpappy  owned  it  may  he  a 
great  way  to  get  rid  of  gophers — hut 
it  will  never  make  you  popular  with 
human  heings.  Brace  up,  Hank!  Give 
the  pipe  a  good  scouring  and  switch 
to  the  hlend  so  mild  and  fragrant  that 
the  whole  farm  will  come  round  to 
enjoy  a  sniff.  Sir  Walter  B,aleigh  is  a 
special  mixture  of  rare  Kentucky 
Burleys,  grown,  cured,  and  well-aged 
to  hum  cooler  and  cleaner.  Its  fra¬ 
grance  has  won  a  huge  crop  of 
smokers  in  a  few  short  years.  Try  a 
tin — see  why  sales  go  up'  and  up. 


UNION 

MADE 


FREE  booklet  tells  how  to  make 
your  old  pipe  taste  better,  sweet¬ 
er;  how  to  break  in  a  new  pipe. 
Write  for  copy  today.  Brown  & 
Williamson  Tobacco  Corporation, 
Louisville, Kentucky.  Dept.  AA-68 
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HOLSTEINS 

from  our  accredited  and 
Tf  c  xyfT cl  negative  herds  a  few 
young  females  heavy  with  calf  by  our 
best  bulls  at  real  bargain  prices.  An 
excellent  foundation  herd. 

High  class  young  bulls  $100.00  and  up. 

RIVER  MEADOW  FARMS 


MC  LAUKY  BROS. 

Portlandville  Otsego  Covnty  New  York 


ona 

bel 

U 

leri 

1 

^  utmost  in  Quality  Holsteins 

Introduces 

Dunloggin  Deubler 

—  OUR  FUTURE  HERD  SIRE  — 


Lawrence  Van  Cleef,  a  member  of  a  pioneer  family  of  Seneca  County,  has  one 
of  the  finest  herds  of  cows  in  the  state.  Mr.  Van  Cleef  owns  and  operates  a 
large  farm  along  the  Seneca  Falls-Auburn  highway  and  has  announced  himself 
as  a  candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket  for  member  of  Assembly. 


FORGE  HILL  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  Sons  of  Royal  Bell  Buoy  130305  A.  R. 

— -  our  senior  herd  sire  has  12  Dam- 

Daughter  pairs  with  official  records  Ilis  12  daughters 
show  an  average  increase  over  dams  of  ONE  TON  of 
milk  and  100  Lb,  fat.  Jteii  liiio.v  iia.s  In  A. it.  daughters 
with  official  records  that  average  12,155  Lbs.  Milk  658 
Lbs.  fat;  ave.  test  5.41%,  only  two  of  mature  age. 
Chas.  A.  Slater,  Mgr.  R.  D.  No.  2  NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 
Approved  Bang  abortion  Accredited  Herd 

free  Cert.  No.  47.  No.  71102 


TARBELL  FARMS 

GuernseyS 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative. 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmers’  prices. 
Also  a  few  cows.  Write  or  come  to  see  us. 

Tarbell  Farms  .  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

Looking  for  Gucmseys? 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  DESIRABLE  GUERNSEYS. 
ALL  AGES,  OFFERED  FROM  ACCREDITED, 
NEGATIVE  HERDS. 

N.  Y.  STATE  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  CO-OP.,  Inc. 

305  Fayette  Park  Building 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


Accredited  —  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING  —  Negative 


Every  dam  in  his  4  generation  pedigree  is  a 
Real  Brood  Cow. 

WATCH  DUNLOGGIN  DEUBLER. 

JOHN  A.  BELL,  Jr. 

Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

Herd  Maintained  at  Sewickley,  Pa. 


Proven  Holstein  Sires 

SIR  DAYBREAK  PROSPECT  406700 
Segis  Pietertje  Prospect  and  Matador  Walker  breeding. 
PRINCE  REGINA  580271 
CarnaLoh  Prince-Hazelwood-Sir  Inka  May  breeding. 

tJunior  Sire 

SIR  INKA  MAY  42nd  705137 
A  Sir  Inka  May-Matador  Segis  Ormsby  bull 
of  great  promise. 

KUTSCBBACH  &  SON  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


The  First  14  Daughters  of 
King  Bessie  Francy  Ormsby 

HAVE  AN  AVERAGE  TEST  OF  ALL  THE  MILK 
THEY  HAVE  PRODUCED  OF  3.80%. 

WE  HAVE  BULL  CALVES  FROM  RECORD 
DAMS  OF  THIS  BREEDING  FOR  SALE. 

MIDDLETON  FARMS 

Phone  Watertown  3841 J  BLACK  RIVER,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— 

TEN 

High  Class 
Registered 


olstein  Cows 

ACCREDITED,  BLOOD- 
TESTED  AND  MASTI- 
TUS  TESTED,  JUST  IN 
FROM  CANADA. 
PRICED  AT  $140.  EACH. 


J.C.  Reagan  Tully,  N.Y. 


ELCO  DAIRY  FARMS 
^^HOLSTEINS  That  PAY** 

HERD  ACCREDITED  AND  NEGATIVE. 

MASTITIS  FREE. 

FOR  SALE  —  2  First-Calf  Heifers. 

I  Bull  Calf  born  May  ’36. 

MRS.  M.  E.  LIND 

Grant  Ave.,  City  Line,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

To  Reduce  My  Herd  HOlStClnS 
of  High -Producing  — 

I  offer  for  sale  ID  Fieifers  from 
Allendale  Beets  DeKol  615061,  2  to 
5  yrs.  old  and  nearly  all  due  to 
freshen  soon. 

D.  H.  Williams  Houghton,  IV,  Y. 


FRESH  AND  READY 

Cows  arid  Heifers 

Fall  Cows.  Fall  Heifers.  Better  individuals  of 
Principle  breeds  always  on  hand.  Specialize  in 
fancy  grade  Guernseys  and  Holsteins.  Willing  to 
blood-test  any  number.  If  we  don’t  have  what  you 
want,  we  can  get  them. 

OSWALD  J.  WARD  &  SON, 
Candor,  N.  Y.,  Tioga  Co. 

Phone  3-Y  or  3-H  Candor. 


No  Offerings 

We  believe  that  young  livestock 
of  all  classes  which  is  well  win¬ 
tered  will  be  worth  more  money 
next  spring. 

SUNNYGABLES  FARM 
R.  D.  5  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


To  Study  Cow  Troubles 


To  STUDY  the  mastitis  and  Bang’s 
disease  situation  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  for  a  State  policy,  Governor' 
Herbert  H.  Lehman  of  New  York  has 
just  named  an  excellent  committee. 
Chairman  of  the  committee  is  H.  E. 
Babcock  of  Ithaca.  Other  members 
are ;  Raymond  Cooper,  Master  of  New 
York  State  Grange;  Herbert  P.  King, 
President  of  Farm  Bureau  Federation; 
Dr.  Carl  E.  Ladd,  Dean  of  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture;  Prof.  R. 
R.  Birch  of  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College;  Hon.  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr., 
Lawyersville ;  Mrs.  Evelyn  Gatchell 
President  of  Home  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion;  Mrs.  Eliza  Keates  Young,  Milk 
Advisory  Commission,  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets;  Harold  B. 
Johnson,  publisher,  Watertown  Times; 
Dr.  Edward  S.  Godfrey,  Jr.,  New  York 
State  Commissioner  of  Health;  Hon. 
Harper  Sibley,  President  of  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce;  L.  K. 
Comstock,  President  of  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York;  Dr.  Simon 
Flexner,  Chairman,  Public  Health 
Council,  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Medi¬ 
cal  Research;  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Interesting  is  the  history  of  events 
that  led  up  to  the  appointment  of  this 


Jock,  winner  of  the  ninth  annual  New 
England  Sheep  Dog  trials  run  on  the 
!  campus  of  the  Connecticut  State  Col- 
!  lege  as  a  feature  of  Farm  and  Home 
Week,  with  his  owner,  Mr.  Joseph 
Prichard,  shepherd  of  the  college  flock. 
For  their  superior  work  in  driving  sheep 
they  were  awarded  the  Brookfield  and 
Reid  trophies  for  one  year.  Nine  other 
dogs  were  entered  in  the  trials.  Jock 
has  previously  won  championships  at 
Philadelphia  and  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition. 


committee.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
much  disagreement  among  both  farm¬ 
ers  and  veterinarians  as  to  how  far  the 
Federal  government  and  the  State 
should  go  in  paying  indemnities  for 
mastitis  and  Bang’s  disease  in  the 
same  way  that  indemnities  are  paid 
for  bovine  TB.  Many  people  believe 
that  inasmuch  as  cattle  having  these 
diseases  are  condemned  in  the  same 
way  as  are  those  with  TB,  the  public, 
as  represented  by  the  State,  should 
help  the  farmer  bear  the  burden  by 
paying  indemnities.  Others,  while  go¬ 
ing  along  with  this  principle  for  Bang’' 
disease,  insist  that  the  State  should 
not  nay  inderrinities  for  mastitis.  The 
argue  that  a  cow  with  mastitis  has  not 
been  injured  at  all  for  beef  purposes 
and  also  that  it  would  be  very  easy 
for  unscrupulous  persons  to  cause  mas¬ 
titis  in  a  poor  cow  and  sell  her  to  the 
State  by  the  indemnity  road. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject  the  State  has  been  trying  to 
develop  a  policy.  During  the  legisla¬ 
tive  session  last  year  a  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  with  an  appropriation  of  $25,000 
to  create  a  State  Commission  of  nine 
members  to  study  Bang’s  disease  and 
mastitis.  This  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  but  was  killed  in  the  Republi¬ 
can  Assembly  because  it  was  opposed 
by  the  farm  organizations  on  the 
ground  that  a  study  of  these  diseases 
is  the  job  of  the  research  institutions. 
Another  bill  was  introduced  which 
would  promote  the  payment  of  indemni¬ 
ties  for  Bang’s  disease  reactors  as  well 
as  for  TB  reactors.  This  hill  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  farm  Organizations,  pass¬ 
ed  the  Assembly  and  was  killed  in  the 
Senate.  Still  another  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  pay  indemnities  for  the 
slaughter  of  Bang’s  disease  reactors 
and  setting  maximum  pa3rments  of  $90 
per  head  for  grade  cattle  and  $150  pe 
head  for  purebreds.  This  bill,  also  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  farm  organizations,  pass¬ 
ed  the  Assembly  but  was  killed  in  the 
Senate. 


Barnyard  Gossip 
No  Western  Cattle.  Commissioner 
Ten  Eyck  has  turned  thumbs  down  on 
request  that  western  cattle  from 
drought  areas  graze  on  New  York  pas¬ 
tures  prior  to  slaughter.  Reasons  in¬ 
clude  danger  that  tested  herds  of  the 
state  might  be  infected  with  TB  and 
other  diseases  and  that  dry  weather  in 
this  state  has  hurt  pastures  to  a  point 
where  we  do  not  have  even  enough  for 
our  own  cows. 

*  Ji< 

Dairy  Figures.  If  you  like  facts,  get 
bulletin  300,  just  published  by  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets.  The  book  is  a  bit  dry,  per¬ 
haps;  facts  often  are.  But  they  are  of 
vital  importance  to  dairymen  as  show¬ 
ing  trends  of  the  dairy  business. 


GUERNSEYS 

Production  —  Type  —  Golden  Colored  Milk. 

Our  breeding  program  calls  for  the  above  three 
essential  qualities  which  each  cow  must  have  in 
order  to  be  a  breeder  In  this  herd.  Offering  bull 
calves  carrying  two  crosses  of  the  Grand  Champion 
cow  N.  Y.  State  Fair  1935.  Prices  $100  and  up. 

NO  FEMALES  FOR  SALE  THIS  SEASON. 

N.  OAKS,  Jr.  Oaks  Corners,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Guernseys 

-  For  Sale  - ; - 

Cows  fresh  and  nearby,  bred  heifers, 
also  bull  and  heifer  calves.  A.R.  records 
up  to  848  lbs.  fat. 

COME  AND  SEE  THEM. 

WILLIAM  KOCH 

Sheldegren  Farm,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Greetiway  Farm 

GWare,  Mass. 

UERNSEYS 

ACCREDITED  —  NEGATIVE 
Bull  calves  from  good  A.R.  cows.  Also  a  few  females. 
PRICES  ARE  LOW. 

J.  H.  TIMMINS.  Owner.  S.  B.  WILSON.  Supt. 


Free  Guernsey  Bulls 

On  lease  from  birth  to  3  or  5  years  as  desired. 
Free  delivery.  First  offering  —  registered  son  of 
Chedco  Horace  whose  dam  made  900.6  lbs.  fat,  out 
of  Reservation  Ariel  with  A.R.  record  of  540  lbs. 
fat  as  Jr.  2  yr.  old.  T.B.  &  blood  tested. 
OTHER  OFFERINGS  LATER. 

T.  E.  Milliman  Churchvilic,  N.  Y. 


G 


UERNSEY  Bull  Calves 


$50 


from  55  lb.  cows.  Accredited, 
Blood  Tested,  Registered.  Four 
Months  Old. 


Cedarcliff  Farm  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


The  Sisson  Jersey  Herd 

PRODUCTION  PLUS  TYPE. 

NURSERY  FOR  PROVEN  SIRES. 

YOUNG  BULLS  FROM  PROVEN  SIRES  AND 
TESTED  DAMS  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 
ACCREDITED  —  BLOOD  TESTED. 

George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  Potsdam,  IV.  Y. 


For  Sale 

YEARLING  JERSEY  BULL 

SIRED  BY  WATFERN'S  DREAMER,  IMP. 
DAMONT  OF  BAYONNE  SULTAN  — SON 
OF  DREAMING  SULTAN. 

BORN  SEPT.  16,  1934. 

CLARENCE  JORDAN 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4  Troy,  N.  T. 

In  a  position  to  furnish  or  help 
you  find,  locally,  any  number  of 

Purebred  and  High  Grade  Jerseys 

at  reasonable  prices.  Mastitis  and 
bloodtested  if  wanted.  Semi- 
accredited  area. 

J.  K.  Keith  Phone  722F3  Oneonta,  N  Jn 


Buying?  —  Selling? 

READ  THESE  PAGES 
REGULARLY 
EACH  ISSUE 
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Finest  Lot  of  Bulls 
We  Ever  Raised 

To  the  Ayrshire  Breeder  who  is  looking 
to  improve  his  herd  by  using  a  high-class 
bull,  we  are  offering  as  fine  a  lot  of  bulls 
as  we  ever  raised  at  Ash  Grove. 

Come  and  look  these  bulls 'over  or  write  us; 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Herd  Fully  Accredited  -  Negath/c  to  Blood  Test 

AYRSHIRE  CAXXLE 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

BULL  CALVES  SIRED  BY 
Glenn  Foerd  IMelstar 
OUT  OF  HIGH  PRODUCING  DAMS. 
Undefeated  Yearling  Rams  and  Ewes  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Winter  Fair,  Toronto.  Chicago  International 
in  1 935. 

IROQUOIS  FARM _ COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRES 

That  merit  your  inspection.  Eight  Reg¬ 
istered  and  two  Grade  Cows  and  Heif¬ 
ers,  Four  now  milking.  T.  B.  and 
Bangs  Tested.  Prit%  $850.00.  Have  not 
the  feed  for  them. 

REED  CHAMPLIN  Alfred,  Allegany  Co.,  N  \  i 

Young  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves 

2  MONTHS  TO  9  MONTHS. 

Sons  of  King  Henry  Star  35805,  3rd  highest  proven 
Ayrshire  sire  in  N.Y.S.  according  to  D.H.I.A.  Admit¬ 
ted  to  the  Advanced  Registry  July  6,  I93G.  His 
first  ten  daughters  on  mature  equivalent  average 
1 1, 474  lbs.  M.,  4.5I%.  5I8.4  lbs.  F.  These  bulls 
are  from  cows  with  D.H.I.A.  and  H.T.  Records. 
Calves  are  well  grown.-  and  good  type. 

Arnold  Bros.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

.  .  .  AYRSHIRES - 

CALVES  AND  BRED  HEIFERS, 
out  of  high  producing  dams,  sired  by  U.V.M. 
Duchess  Leto  and  Lippitts  Spencer  Exchange. 
Reasonable  prices.  The  cows  in  this  herd  are  on 
the  Ayrshire  Herd  Test  and  are  Accredited  and 
Blood  Tested. 

Scantic  Meadow  Farms 

H,  F.  FARNHAM, 

East  Windsor  Hill.  Conn.  Perkinsville,  Vt. 

SEVERAL  BROWN  SWISS 
FEMALES  and  MALES 

OFFERED  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE 

New  York  Brown  Swiss  Breeders  Association 

For  information  write  to 

Charlie  Goodwin,  Sec.  Guilford,  N.  Y. 

WE  OFFER 

Choice  Brown  Swiss  Bulls 

CALVES  AND  YEARLINGS 
T.B.  Accredited  and  approved  blood  tested. 

D.  N.  BOICE,  Owner. 

Hilltop  Farm,  Chnrchville,  N.  Y. 


Northern  New  York 
and  Canadian 

COWS 


Also 

HAY  &  STRAW 

in  any  amount. 

Hutchins  &  Leggett 

Malone,  New  York 


SXA.R  BULLS 

Good  values  in  sons  of  LATHROP  STAR  HOME¬ 
STEAD,  former  winner  of  the  Mount  Hope  Index 
Contest  and  a  leading  present  day  sire  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  type.  His  sons  in  our  herd  are  backed 
hy  generations  of  great  D.H.I.A.  production. 
Ask  for  pedigrees. 

- -  RIVERMEAD  FARM  - 

Accredited  T.B.  and  Bang.  Animals  from  this 
herd  are  eligible  for  entry  into  N.  Y.  State. 

R-  B.  ARNOLD  MILAN,  FA. 


Dual  Purpose 
Shorthorn  Bulls 


I  of  serviceable  age,  out  of  g 
that  milk  8,000  to  I 
10,000  lbs.,  test  4.2%  to  ' 

^d°  h  w.  J.  Brew  &  Sons, 

good  shorthorn  character  o.-,...™..®...  M  V 

snd  colors.  BCrgCIlj  IM«  T  ■ 


For  Advertising  Rates 
in  These  Columns,  Write 


Aberdeen-Angus  orrr 

- for  DLLl" 


American 

O.  Box  614 


Agriculturist 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
are  quality  cattle.  They  are  of  the 
most  approved  modern  type.  Thejr 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the 
best  producing  blood  of  the  breed. 

Bulls  and  Females  Always  For  Sale. 

Andelot  Stock  Farms,  Inc. 

rt.  Alan  McGregor,  Mgr.  Worton,  Kent  Co.,Md. 


Aberdeen  •  Angus 

An  extra  good  yearling  bull 
ready  for  service. 

Sired  by  Briarcliff  Escort. 

T.  M.  Scoon  R.  D.  2  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


ANGUS  FEMALES 

12  two-year-old  heifers  with  calves  at  foot  by 
Boxer  of  Briarcliff.  10  bred  heifers,  10  open  heifers. 

The  best  of  Briarcliff  bloodlines. 

PRICES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  ON  REOUEST. 

Bethel  Farm,  Inc. 

FRANK  RICHARDS,  Mgr. 

Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


Selling  Something  ? 

See  What  These  Pages 
Can  Do  to  Help  You. 


Cows  For  Sale 


T.B.  TESTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS. 

IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED. 

E.  C/ TALBOT 

Leonards ville,  New  York 


Livestock  Sales  and  Events 


Aug.  24 

Sept.  12 

Sept.  29 

Oct.  I 
Oct.  2 

Oct.  3 
Oct.  5 
Oct.  6 


Guernseys 

Annual  Sale,  Connecticut  Guernsey  Breed¬ 
ers  Assn.  Nutmeg  Farm,  Cheshire,  Conn. 
Sale,  managed  by  The  Herrick- Merry  man 
Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md. 

Dutchess  County  Guernsey  Breeders  Assn. 
Annual  Consignment  Sale.  Rhinebeck,  N.Y. 
Massachusetts  Sale.  Wellesley  Farms,  Mass. 
Broadmeadows  Farm  Dispersal  Sale.  Way- 
land,  Mass. 

Langwater  Sale.  North  Easton,  Mass. 
Hilltop-Rockingham  Sate.  Suffield,  Conn. 
Sale,  managed  by  The  Hcrrick-Merryman 
Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md. 


Holsteins 

Nov.  16-18  U.  S.  National  Fall  Sale.  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Ayrshires 

Oct.  I  Vermont  Ayrshire  Club  Sale. 

Oct  28  Allegany-Steuben  Sale.  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


Aug.  14-15 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  15 

Aug.  19 

Aug.  19- 

Aug.  19-21 

Aug.  24-27 

Aug.  26-27 

Sept.  6-12 
Sept.  8-11 

Sept.  14-16 
Sept.  15-18 

Sept.  17 

Sept.  18-20 

Sept.  20-26 
Oct.  10-18 
Oct.  12-17 

Oct.  19 

Nov.  6-  7 

Nov.  10 

Nov.  10-14 

Nov.  11-12 

Nov.  11-19 
Nov.  27- 
Dec.  5 


Coming  Events 

New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers'  Tour. 
Albany. 

Maine  Ayrshire  Club  Field  Day  and  Picnic. 
S.  B.  Moore’s  farm,  Skowhegan,  Maine. 
Meeting  of  Empire  State  Honey  Producers 
Assn.,  Long  Point,  Chaumont  Bay,  Jeffer¬ 
son  County,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Field  Day  of  Conn.  Experiment 
Station.  Mount  Carmel,  Conn. 

Western  New  York  Fruit  Tour.  Afternoon 
meeting  at  Point  Breeze,  Orleans  County. 
Hartland  Grange  Community  Fair  and 
Horse  Show.  Hartland,  Vt. 

New  England  Grange  Lecturers’  Conference. 
Durham,  N.  H. 

Northeastern  Poultry  Producers’  Council. 
Orono,  Me. 

New  York  State  Fair.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Vegetable  Growers  Assn,  of  America. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Northern  Nut  Growers  Assn.  Geneva,  N.Y. 
9th  Annual  Cornell  Egg  Grading  and  Mar¬ 
keting  School.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

18th  Annual  Meeting  of  N.  Y.  Fruit  Test¬ 
ing  Assn.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

4-H  Club  Adirondack  Forestry  Tour.  Lake 
Clear,  N.  Y. 

Eastern  States  Exposition.  Springfield,  Mass. 
National  Dairy  Show.  Dallas,  Texas. 
Dairy  Industries  Exposition.  Convention 
Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Annual  Meeting  of  GLF  Exchange.  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Conference  of  New  York  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Assn.  Supervisors,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Meeting  of  New  York  State  Home  Bureau 
Federation.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Poultry  Industries  Exposition.  New  York 
City. 

Meeting  of  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

National  Grange  Meeting.  Columbus,  Dhio. 

National  4-H  Club  Congress.  Chicago. 


For  Additional  Help 

IN  SELLING 
OR  BUYING 
WRITE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
Box  44  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale>»Saddle  Mare 

SOUND  AND  GENTLE,  BROKEN  TO  WORK. 

ALSO  Middle  Aged  Work  Horse  weight 

1300  LBS.,  SOUND  AND  A  RELIABLE  WORKER, 
PRICE  $75.00. 

P.  Henry  Flynn  R.D.l  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

Good  Dorsets 

Ram  Lambs  of  modern  type  with 
a  background  of  champions. 
Prices  reasonable. 

H.  W.  CONANT 

SOUTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


Sale  DORSET  SHEEP 

RAM  LAMBS.  YEARLING  RAMS.  AGED  RAMS, 
EWE  LAMBS,  YEARLING  EWES,  AGED  EWES. 

Original  Fillmore  Farms  Stock 

Jerome  E.  Wright,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  — 

40  Choice  Registered  $10.00 
Rambouillet  EWES  Each 


H.  P.  Sherman  Alfred  Station,  N.  Y. 


-DUTCH  HILL  SHROPSHIRES- 

Foundation  flock  started  with  Greatwood 
and  High  Pastures  breeding  ewes. 
Yearling  rams  and  lamb  rams  for  sale. 

DUTCH  HILL  FARM  -  Danby,  Vermont 

GEORGE  C.  SPRAGUE,  Owner. 

MORRIS  WHITEHEAD,  Shepherd. 


BIG  TYPE  PEDIGREED 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Service  Boars,  Pigs  and  Bred  Sows. 
Champion  Blood  —  Must  please. 

C.  E.  Cassel  Hershey,  Pa. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

SOLD  OUT  OF  SPRING  PIGS.  HAVE  A 
FEW  VERY  CHOICE  YOUNG  SERVICE 
BOARS  AND  SOWS  FOR  FALL  BREEDING. 
Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices  on  request.^ 

H.  George  Thompson,  Manager, 

Ayr  lawn  Farms 

Bethesda,  Maryland. 


ERTIFIED  Leghorns 


BREEDING  UP  TO  355  EGGS. 

During  the  past  18  years  we  have  had  mors 
birds  Certified  than  any  other  poultryman  ill 
New  York  State. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Honey 


60  lbs.  white  extracted  $5.00, 
28  lbs.,  $2.50,  Amber  $4.20, 
Buckwheat  $4.20.  Not  prepaid. 
10  lbs.  white  extracted  post  paid 
$1.50.  Money-back  guarantee. 
Honey  is  the  real  health  sweet 


F.  W.  Lesser  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY 


Our  new  crop  white  clover, 

(best  quality  in  years) 

60  lb.  can  $5.25,  two  cans  $10.00 
Satisfaction  guaranteed 

J.  G.  BURTIS  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION 

American  Agriculturist 


Leghorn  Pullets 

2500  MAY  AND  JUNE  PULLETS. 

Colony  House  and  range  reared  from  fancy  certi¬ 
fied  chicks.  We  use  the  broilers  and  sell  only 
selected  pullets  at  conservative  prices. 

F.  R.  SMITH,  Farm  Director, 

LAKE  PLACID  CLUB,  N.  Y. 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  19tZ 
^'Tbi  Strain  Bred  Jor  Lar^e  Vmjorra  While  Always.’* 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested 

Our  past  literature  proves  that  we  have  pioneered 
the  method  of  breeding  from  strong  families  rather 
than  a  few  phenomenal  individuals.  Now  years 
ahead  on  longevity,  type  and  egg  quality.  Bred  24 
years  by  a  man  who  knows  leghorns  and  how  to 

(breed  them.  Get  this  advance  breeding  in  Clover- 
dale  Breeding  Stock.  Price  List  free. 

I  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons  R.D.l  Cortland, N. Y. 


I  F.J.  DeHz 


Increase  Egg  Income  with 
FALL  HATCHED  CHICKS  .  .  . 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  September,  Octoirer. 
and  November  deliveries.  Fall  H.Ttched  chicks  keep 
the  laying  liousos  liiled  and  reduce  the  brooding 
euuipment  costs  to  the  minimum. 

HANSON  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORJVS 
PARMENTER’S  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

The  two  most  outstanding  strain.s.  Bred  for  heavy 
production  of  large  eggs.  Send  for  circular  and 
book  your  orders  early. 

SPRING  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  G-1  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

BETTER  BUILT  BY  BALANCED  BREEDING 


HAXCHIISIG  EGGS 
YOUNG  BREEDING  MALES. 
CERTIFIED  VAI.PRIZE  WHEAT. 

EZgg  Sl  Apple  Farm 

JAMES  E.  RICE  &.  SONS. 

Trumansburg,  Box  A,  New  York 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


Highest  Leghorn  Pen 
All  U.  S.  Egg  Contests 

in  1934.  Again  in  193,5.  Official 
Average  298  Kggs;  306  Points. 
Storrs  Conte.st.  Official  Livability, 
92.9%.  Why  guess?  Kauderis 
Strain  has  a  proven  Record.  It 
is  one  of  the  Outst.anding  Strains 
for  inherited  High  Egg  Production 
and  High  Livability  in  America. 

Cockerels  for  Summer 
and  Fall  Delivery 

300-342  EGG  SIRED 


Send  for 
Prices  on 
Cockerels 

New  FREE 

CATALOG 

Contains  com¬ 
plete  details 
on  best  breed¬ 
ing  Methods. 


Kauder's  Pedigreed  Leghorns,  Box106,  New  Paltz.N.Y. 


RICHQUALITY 

Certified  Leghorns 

E.STABL.ISHCD  IN  1911 


WALLACE  H  RICK 


Largest  Certified  Flock 
in  New  York  State 
Real  production  poultry  —  write  us  your  needs. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


Eedlgreeci 


White  Leghorns 

Which  are  the  result  of  Three  Generations 
of  poultry  keeping. 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Dfficial 
Blood  Tested  and  Dflicial  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 

Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

or  write  for  prices,  etc. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  BREEDING  COCKERELS 
AT  THIS  TIME. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 


(480)  14 
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DAN  EARLY  LOOKS  AROUND 

Antwerp,  N.  Y., 

August  4,  1936. 

EATING  is  pretty 
important  to  the 
French.  When  you 
invent  a  fine  cheese 
like  Camembert, 
the  Government 
puts  up  a  statue 
of  you.  At  least, 
that’s  what  they  did  for  Mad;  me 
Jeanne  Harel,  who  invented  Camem¬ 
bert  cheese  a  couple  of  months  before 
the  start  of  the  French  Revolution 
Now  Camembert  was  one  of  those 
things  that  the  Revolution  couldn’t  over¬ 
throw.  And,  they  tell  me,  this  cheese 
became  the  favorite  of  Emperor  Na¬ 
poleon. 

Antwerp,  here,  is  also  famous  for  Cam¬ 
embert  cheese.  New  York  State  master 
cheese-makers  call  their  product  Bor¬ 
den’s  Military  Brand  Camembert.  Of 
course  Antwerp  couldn’t  be  bothered 
having  a  statue  of  every  one  of  them 
fellers,  but  the  big  hotels,  all  over  the 
country,  were  quick  to  take  on  this 
cheese  and  it  rose  to  fame  as  quickly 
as  its  French  ancestor. 

You  know  how  aging  makes  wine  mel¬ 
low,  richer.  Up  to  a  point,  that  is. 
Because  over-ripe  wine  turns  to  vine¬ 
gar.  Well  fine  cheese  is  something 
like  that.  It  takes  plenty  of  skill  and 
care  to  age  and  distribute  cheeses  like 
Camembert.  You  have  to  watch  and 
turn  it  every  day  and  get  it  to  the 
store  when  it’s  just  right.  And  it 
can’t  be  left  around  long,  either. 

Antwerp-made  Camembert  and  Brie,  are 
Borden  cheeses  which,  with  cream 
cheese  and  the  new  cocktail  cheese 
spreads,  make  a  big  name  for  this  New 
York  milk  shed.  And  bein’  that  well 
liked,  they  help  Borden  to  use  more 
milk. 


Cattle,  Horse  and  Machinery  Sale 

on  farm  at  North  Claverack,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 
August  22,  at  1:00  P.  M.  Write  to  Lloyd  M.  Hallen- 
beck.  Auctioneer  and  Sales  Manager,  Greendale,  N.  Y., 
for  hand  bills. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

BIG  MONEY  IN 
AUTO  PRODUCTS  ! 


“  Loyd’s  Offers  Best  Opportunity  ” 


“For  15  years  I  have  been  a  direct  salesman 
handling  many  lines-  but  I  find  Loyd’s  is  the  big¬ 
gest  Money  Maker.  I  have  a  big  volume  repeat 
business  now  and  my  margin 
of  profit  is  greater.  Every 
customer  is  a  booster  for 
Loyd’s  quality.’’ 

W.  B.  Jones,  Oxford,  Pa. 


Openings  for  ambitious  men 
to  build  big  profits  with  fast 
selling  auto,  home  and  fai-m 
products  in  demand  by  farm¬ 
ers,  dairymen,  car  and  truck 
owners.  Products  guaranteed 
— priced  low  for  volume  sales. 
Credit  backing  and  Zone 
JIanager  positions  for  produc¬ 
ers.  Mail  coupon  for  details. 


olfSfA 


Make  Your  Future 
With  This  100 
Year  Old 
Company 


Loyd’s  of  America,  No.  844,  Camden,  N. J. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  full  detMls  of  Loyd’s 
Profit  Plan. 


Name  - 

Address _ 

_ .State. 


•  Nation-Wide  Crop  and 
Feed  Conditions 


not  enough.  Deteriorated  somewhat 
are  vegetables,  small  fruits,  and  grains. 
Milk  production  is  shrinking.  Many 
farmers  have  found  it  necessary  to 
haul  water. 


T  T  NiTED  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  is  authority  for  statement 
that  about  half  of  corn  crop  in  import¬ 
ant  producing  States  of  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and  South  Da¬ 
kota  is  damaged  beyond  recovery  for 
grain  production.  Better  are  com  pros¬ 
pects  in  section  East  of  the  Mississippi, 
including  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Minnesota;  but  even  in  these 
States  there  are  large  areas  where 
corn  for  grain  is  past  help. 

Injured  also,  but  not  entirely  ruined 
in  most  sections,  is  corn  for  grain  in 
western  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  West  Virginia.  In  at 
least  half  of  this  great  grain-growing 
section,  feed  grains  are  expected  to  be 
almost  as  small  as  they  were  during 
drought  year  of  1934. 

Somewhat  offsetting  bad  feed  situa¬ 
tion  is  wheat  crop,  which  was  harvest¬ 
ed  before  it  was  badly  injured  by 
drought,  and  a  fair  supply  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  hay.  Hay  was  a  short  crop  this 
year  but  there  was  a  large  carry-over, 
making  average  supply  only  about  3 
million  tons  under  five-year  average 
1928-32.  Necessity  for  feeding  hay  be¬ 
cause  of  short  pastures,  however,  will 
use  up  supply  before  winter  unless  rains 
come  to  revive  short  pastures.  Fortun¬ 
ately,  in  many  sections,  spotted  show¬ 
ers  are  helping  to  restore  pastures. 

Shall  We  Buy  Grain  Ahead? 

Feed  prices,  of  course,  have  maten- 
aJly  advanced,  and  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  for  many  dairymen  to  feed  grain 
heavily.  SLANT:  Telegraph  reports 
which  we  have  just  received  from 
grain-growing  sections  pretty  much 
agree  that  feed  prices  will  level  off  and 
will  not  materially  advance.  On  that, 
however,  one  man’s  guess  is  as  good 
as  another’s. 

Northeast  is  now  getting  some  rain, 
and  if  this  continues  silage  com  will 
still  be  a  fair  crop  in  most  sections. 
With  com  silage  and  at  least  a  fair 
amount  of  hay,  dairymen  can  on  a 
pinch  wiggle  through.  In  most  cases 
farmers  will  gain  in  better  prices  for 
their  products  what  they  lose  from 
drought.  Prices  are  rapidly  advancing. 
Milk  prices,  however,  are  lagging.  One 
difficulty  with  government  milk  control 
is  that  it  usually  lags  behind  market 
in  periods  of  rising  prices.  As  we  have 
said  on  our  editorial  page  this  time, 
milk  boards  should  advance  milk  prices 
materially  and  immediately. 

What  Weather  Has  Done  to  Crops 

In  line  with  our  policy  to  keep  our 
readers  informed  on  up-to-the-minute 
facts  which  concern  their  business,  we 
have  just  telegraphed  to  farm  paper 
editors  throughout  Central  West  ask¬ 
ing  for  first-hand  telegraph  reports  on 
grain,  milk,  and  poultry  conditions  in 
their  territories,  and  their  opinion  as 
to  what  feed  prices  will  be.  These  in¬ 
teresting  reports,  some  of  which  may 
save  you  many  dollars,  follow: 

First  are  a  few.  facts  about  our  own 
Northeast  situation  from  July  report 
of  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  : 

New  England 

Drought  has  not  been  bad  in  most 
parts  of  New  England.  In  northern 
Maine  and  in  the  great  Aroostook  po¬ 
tato  section,  there  has  been  plenty  of 
rain.  This  year’s  hay  crop  is  below 
average  except  in  Maine. 

New  York 

New  York  is  getting  some  rain,  but 


New  Jersey 

Not  much  to  complain  of  have  New 
Jersey  farmers.  Drought  has  not  been 
serious  but  is  getting  so.  Grain  crops 
"are  average  or  above;  hay  and  pastures 
are  somewhat  below  average.  Truck 
crops  and  potato  yields  are  not  heavy 
but  this  is  very  greatly  offset  by  good 
prices. 

Pennsyl  vania 

Principal  drought  damage  has  been 
to  meadows  and  pastures.  Wheat  crop 
was  above  average,  oats  will  be  short, 
but  fair  corn  crop  is  in  prospect.  Feed 
supplies  are  sufficient  for  needs. 

Ohio  —  (Information  furnished  through 
courtesy  of  Ohio  Farmer.) 

“Corn  crop  average  —  only  south¬ 
western  part  suffering.  Most  pastures 
have  recovered;  oats  crop  below  aver¬ 
age;  soybeans  look  good;  milk  prices 
advancing.  More  chicks  hatched  this 
year  and  should  be  no  feed  shortage. 
Do  not  look  for  any  sharp  advance  in 
price  level  but  believe  it  will  be  main¬ 
tained.” 

Michigan  —  ( Information  furnished 
through  courtesy  of  Michigan  Farmer.) 

“Conditions  seventy  per  cent  compar¬ 
ed  with  seventy-seven  last  year  and 
fifty-seven  two  years  ago.  Recent 
spotted  rains  helped  improve  prospects. 
Large  grain  and  hay  carry-over.  Large 
alfalfa  acreage  saving  bad  pasture 
situation.  Beans  good  and  milk  pro¬ 
duction  holding  well.” 

Illinois  —  (Information  through  cour- 
tesy  of  Prairie  Farmer.) 

“Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana  report 
good  small  grains;  estimated  corn  crop 
65  per  cent  and  better  with  rains.  Pas¬ 
ture  in  bad  'shape,  considerably  dry 
feeding  by  dairymen.  Young  poultry 
stock  being  rushed  to  market,  prices 
falling.  Expect  grain  prices  to  level 
off  soon.  States  west  of  Mississippi 
River  harder  hit.” 

Wisconsin —  (Information  through 
courtesy  of  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  and 
Farmer.) 

“July  report  hay  five  million  tons, 
corn  seventy-two  million  bushels,  pota¬ 
toes  twenty  million  bushels,  barley 
twenty-three  million,  oats  seventy-five 
million,  rye  two  and  a  half  million,  can¬ 
ning  peas  himdred  forty-four  million 
]X)unds;  small  grains  spotted  some,  be¬ 
low  average;  pastures  poor;  com  will 
be  below  July  report;  farm  income 
three  hundred  sixteen  million  compar¬ 
ed  with  one  himdred  eighty-six  million 
in  1932.” 

Minnesota  —  (Information  furnished 
through  courtesy  of  The  Farmer.) 

“Most  of  thi'eshing  has  been  done  in 
Minnesota  and  small  grain  yield  has 
proved  to  he  somewhat  better  than  ex¬ 
pected.  Winter  wheat  in  southern  Min¬ 
nesota  proved  to  be  especially  good, 
some  farmers  reporting  yields  up  to 
forty  bushels  per  acre  with  many  twen¬ 
ty  to  twenty-five  bushel  yields.  So  far 
corn  is  poor  but  growth  enough  in  most 
areas  to  fill  silos.  Pastures  are  at  stand¬ 
still  but  will  revive  rapidly  with  rain¬ 
fall.  Large  carry-over  of  hay  from  last 
year.  Farmers  have  fine  first  hay  crop 
stored.  Minnesota’s  crop  yields  are  larg¬ 
er  this  year  than  any  of  other  areas  hit 
by  present  drought  because  we  had 
ideal  moisture  and  growing  conditions 
up  to  June  20  so  that  our  crop  was  far 
enough  along  to  stand  up  in  good  shape. 
In  85  per  cent  of  livestock  producing 
area  of  Minnesota  there  will  be  plenty 


of  feed  for  winter.  Farm  income  is 
derived  from  livestock;  this  means  that 
Minnesota  farmers  are  in  far  more 
favorable  situation  than  they  were  two 
years  ago.  We  believe  there  will  be 
rather  heavy  marketing  of  chickens, 
both  pullets  and  hens,  because  of  com 
crop  prospects.  Turkeys  in  Northwest 
have  been  well  cared  for  up  to  now, 
hut  with  prospective  short  corn  crop 
it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  larger 
percentage  than  usual  of  number  2  tur¬ 
keys  marketed.  Report  on  poultry  re¬ 
fers  to  Dakotas  as  well  as  Minnesota, 
but  with  exception  of  eastern  counties 
Dakotas  have  had  a  failure.  There  was 
some  grain  ranging  from  very  poor  in 
northeastern  North  Dakota  to  a  fair 
crop  in  southeastern  South  Dakota. 
With  exception  of  southeastern  South 
Dakota,  the  two  States  have  no  com 
crop.  Your  question  regarding  grain 
prices  is  difficult  to  answer.  Based  on 
threshing  reports  we  believe  that  price 
has  gone  as  high  as  is  warranted .  al¬ 
ready.  Whether  our  com  yield  will  be 
so  low  that  a  further  price  advance  is 
warranted  is  anybody’s  guess  just  now.” 

Nebraska — (Information  through  cour¬ 
tesy  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer.) 

“Nebraska  has  best  wheat  crop  in 
five  years;  oats  and  barley  about  half 
of  last  year;  hay  three-fourths  of  last 
year’s  crop.  Pastures  poor;  small  com 
crop  in  prospect.  Poultry  and  dairy 
outlook  made  less  favorable  by  short¬ 
age  of  feeds.  Short  supply  should 
cause  continued  price  increases.” 

Kansas — (Information  through  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Kansas  Farmer.) 

“Drought  partially  broken  by  cur* 
rent  rains,  cool  weather  past  ten  days. 
Sorghum  crop  not  damaged;  corn  near 
failure  except  high  value  fodder.  Plen¬ 
ty  feed  dairy  and  poultry.  Heavy 
seeding  small  grains  for  pasture.  Much 
fattening  cattle  and  lambs  this  fall  and 
winter.” 


•  Steam  from  Boiling 
Political  Cauldron 


Democratic  Activities 

Back  from  a  well-earned  and  restful 
open  air  vacation  is  President  Roose¬ 
velt.  No  more  rest  for  him  until  the 
campaign  is  over.  SLANT:  Natural 
it  is  for  every  man  when  he  gets  away 
from  women  folk  to  like  to  wear  old 
clothes  and  go  without  shaving.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  United  States  is  no  exception. 
When  he  landed,  he  had  a  beautiful  set 
of  mutton  chop  whiskers.  With  pride 
he  displayed  them  to  his  wife  before 
letting  barber  chop  them  off. 

Demcx:ratic  leaders  answered  Gover¬ 
nor  Landon’s  acceptance  speech  by  get¬ 
ting  six  Democratic  governors  scatter¬ 
ed  across  America  to  tell  on  radio  why 
Governor  Landon’s  speech  was  a  fiop. 
Said  Governor  Green  of  Rhode  Island: 
“Governor  Landon  was  a  question  mark 
when  he  began  to  speak  and  even  a 
larger  question  mark  when  he  got 
through.” 

“Iowa  farmers  and  farmers  in  every 
other  State,”  said  Governor  Herring  of 
Iowa,  “are  bound  to  be  interested  in 
what  Governor  Landon  thinks  of  the 
farm  program  that  brought  over  a 
hundred  million  dollars  of  cash  bene¬ 
fits  to  his  home  State  and  nearly 
doubled  the  income  of  Kansas  farmers 
from  1932-35.  Apparently  Governor 
Landon  doesn’t  think  much  of  it.” 

Other  Democratic  governors  on  same 
program  were:  Governors  Horner  of 
Illinois,  Cochran  of  Nebraska,  and  Mar¬ 
tin  of  Oregon. 

Walldng-out  Democrats 

Meeting  soon  in  Detroit  are  bunch  of 
Democrats  who  describe  themselves  aS 
“Constitutional  Democrats  who  are  op¬ 
posed  to  present  alien  control  of  our 
party’s  name  and  machinery  in  thirty 
or  more  States.” 

“We  are  agreed,  as  are  all  who  havfl 
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EVERYONE  KNOWS  THAT 
CRISP  At4D  CRUNCHY 
QUAKER  POFFEt)  WHEAT 
IS  MIGHTY  GOOP  TO 
EAT.  BUT  NOT  EVERYONE 
READIES  WHAT  A 
FINE  FOOD  IT  IS,  LOOK 
HOW  IT  COMPARES  IN 

nourishment. 


BANANAS"’ 

27,9  CALORIES  PER  OZ, 
PUFFED  WHEAT— 

100,0  CALORIES  PEROZ. 


^OUTER  11 
WAX 

WRAPPER  ^ 


any  knowledge  of  constitutional  history 
and  of  our  system  of  government,” 
states  the  invitation  to  the  meeting, 
“that  re-election  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt  and  his  perseverence  in  his  collec¬ 
tivist  policies,  with  the  prospect  of  his 
packmg  the  Supreme  Court  to  validate 
them,  presents  one  of  the  gravest  prob¬ 
lems  which  has  ever  confronted  the 
free  American  citizen.” 

Participating  in  this  independent 
movement  are  such  prominent  Dem¬ 
ocrats  as:  Former- Secretary  of  State 
Bainbridge  Colby,  former-governor 
Joseph  B.  Ely  of  Massachusetts,  former 
Senator  James  A.  Reed  of  Missouri. 


Barcelona  bank  accoxmts  of  these  firms 
are  also  said  to  have  been  taken  over 
by  government. 

Other  drastic  measures  resorted  to 
by  government  to  rally  national  re¬ 
sources  to  Spanish  Republic’s  defense 
are  taking  over  of  all  industries,  par¬ 
ticularly  public  service  ones,  confisca¬ 
tion  of  church  property,  suppression 
of  Catholic  and  royalist  newspapers, 
and  seizure  of  whole  Spanish  merchant 
marine  for  war  purposes. 

Outcome  of  war  is  impossible  to  pre¬ 
dict,  for  fight  boils  down  to  bitter 


again  to  the  four  winds.  When  the  time 
cornea  to  leave  the  Good  Companions, 
you’ll  feel  that  you  are  parting  from 
good  friends. 


Good  Movies  to  See 


Son  Francisco 

Jeanette  MacDonald  and  Clark  Gable 
in  a  picture  of  outstanding  appeal,  bring¬ 
ing  back  the  days  of  old  San  Francisco, 
culminating  in  the  earthquake  and  fire  of 
1906,  which  is  imitated  with  savage  real- 


struggle  between  labor  and  capital,  jty-  Spencer  Tracy  does  a  fine  job  as  the 

j  fighting  priest,  and  A1  Shean  as  the 
State  and  Church,  communism  and 


whimsical  musician  will  stir  you  to  tender 
fascism.  Government  is  supported  by  laughter.  An  evening  of  entertainment 
Republicans  Spanish  liberals,  who  run  all  the  way  not  to  be  missed,  if  possible. 

In  an  acceptance  speech  described  from  moderates  to  communists.  On  uttle  Rich  CM 

as  “lively”  and  before  an  audience  of  other  side  are  monarchists,  big  land-  s^iriey  Temple  in  a  modernized  edition 

20,000  persons,  Republican  candidate  owners,  the  Church,  army  leaders,  and  of  Mary  Pickford  classic  of  1916,  shows 


for  vice-president  Knox  charged  that  all  conservatives, 
present  Administration  had  failed  “to 
promote  the  little  flame  of  recovery 
that  had  begun  to  bum  in  the  summer 
of  1932,  that  its  ‘hysterical  experiments’ 
had  prolonged  depression,  that  it  had 
abused  business  men.”  Most  important 
statement  in  Knox’s  speech  was:  “The 
issue  before  the  coimtry  is  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  free  enterprise.” 

SLANT:  So  on  moves  the  political 
fight,  which  will  finish  in  grand  battle 


Shirley  as  pampered  child  of  rich  rc^n. 


bored  with  her  toys  and  longing  for  a 
peek  at  the  outside  world.  She  gets  this 
when  her  father  sends  her  to  camp,  but 
her  nurse  is  killed  in  an  auto  accident  and 
Shirley  is  left  to  make  her  way  alone. 
This  involves  her  in  wandering  around 
with  an  organ  grinder,  making  friends 
with  vaudeville  actors,  joining  their  act, 
which  turns  out  to  be  a  smash  hit  on 
the  radio  hour  of  the  soap  manufacturer 
who  is  father’s  business  rival. 

The  White  Angel 

Kay  Francis  as  Florence  Nightingale, 
with  Ian  Hunter,  in  the  gallant  drama 
of  the  immortal  war  nurse  who  renounc¬ 
ed  love  and  luxury  for  persecution  and 
hardship.  Aroused  by  the  dreadful  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  London  hospitals  first,  and 
later  by  the  condition  of  the  military  hos¬ 
pitals  in  the  Crimea,  Florence  Nightin¬ 
gale  haunted  the  War  Office  until  she  was 
permitted  to  organize  a  war  service  unit 
and  went  to  the  Crimea.  There  she  was 
balked  at  almost  every  turn  by  irritated 
staff  officers.  Her  indomitable  spirit  refus¬ 
ed  to  be  broken  and  she  fought  on,  final¬ 
ly  achieving  victory. 


Farm  Credit  News 


Save  Farmers  a  Million  a  Year 

Temporary  reduced  interest  rates 
on  Land  Bank  loans  for  coming 
year  mean  saving  of  $1,000,000  to  farm¬ 
ers  of  Northeast.  Rate  of  3^%  La 


_  _  _  effect  last  year  on  Land  Bank  loans 

of  ballots  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  held  by  members  of  Farrn  Loan  Asso- 


first  Monday  of  next  November! 


•  W.P.A.  Competes  With 
Connecticut  Farmers 


ciations  was  recently  continued  to  cov¬ 
er  interest  payments  falling  due  before 
July  1,  1937.  Rate  on  Federal  Land 
Bank  loans  held  by  farmers  who  ob¬ 
tained  them  direct  is  4%  during  same 
period. 

Saving  in  New  York  State  alone  is 
C  HORT  of  Jiarvest  laborers  are  Con-  than  $500,000,  as  compared  with 

^  necticut  tobacco  growers,  who  are  c=®fiLract  rates  at  w  ic  mor 
finding  it  almost  impossible  to  get  help  were  written.  New  ^ 

even  though  every  Connecticut  city  is  $130,000;  Massac  u^  s,  ?  _> 

still  maintaining  large  relief  rolls.  New  loans  ^ing  ma(^  roug 

Farmers  report  that  workmen  say  Goan  Associations  at  %  a  so  ge  e 
WPA  work  is  much  lighter  and  easier  of  the  3  /2%  rate  on  paymen  u 
than  farm  work.  Still  other  workmen  July-  1937. 

prefer  to  remain  on  relief.  Some,  who 
really  want  work  instead  of  relief,  say 
they  cannot  keep  their  families  on  what 
farmers  will  pay;  others  say  once  off 
relief  to  help  farmers  temporarily,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  back  on 
relief.  Growers  have  appealed  to  neigh¬ 
boring  States  of  New  York  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  get  workers. 

Most  promising  in  years,  says  O.  F. 

King,  Connecticut  State  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  is  shade-grown  tobacco 
crop  in  Connecticut  Valley  this  year. 

Tragic  it  will  be,  therefore,  if  growers 
cannot  get  help  in  time  properly  to 
harvest  crop. 


*  Low  Fares 

Bring  More  Travel 


Against  protest  of  railroads.  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Commission  reduced  rail 
fares  to  basic  rate  of  2  cents  a  mile 
June  1.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  re¬ 
ported  a  gain  of  ten  per  cent  in  in¬ 
come  during  month  of  Jiine  as  result 
of  lower  fares.  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  announced  fifty  per  cent 
increase  in  number  of  passengers  car¬ 
ried  during  month  of  June. 

SLANT:  Too  early  it  is,  of  course,  to 
SLANT:  Maybe  Connecticut  needs  a  judge  fairly  whether  lower  rate  will 
dose  of  New  Jersey  relief  policies.  New  eventually  succeed  from  railroads’ 
Jersey,  you  know,  put  relief  problem  standpoint,  but  anyone  travelling  is  im- 
back  on  local  conummities,  and  local  pressed  with  full  coaches  and  Pullmans 
officials  told  those  on  relief  that  they  as  compared  to  low  passenger  volume 
could  take  their  choice  of  working  for  before  fare  reduction.  One  can  now 
farmers  or  going  without  eating.  Re-  well  think  twice  about  cost,  accident 
suit,  farmers  of  New  Jersey  this  year  hazard  and  comfort  before  deciding  to 
have  in  most  cases  been  abl§  to  get  drive  an  automobile  on  a  long  journey 


help. 


instead  of  taking  the  train. 


Blood  Flows  in  Spain 


TWr  ORE  than  35,000  persons  killed, 
and  100,000  woimded,  is  tragic 


Good  Books  to  Read 


Give  Us  This  Day 


Louis  Zara 


i..,,  .  ,  .  ^  ,  ...  Charles  Brabant  grew  up  to  be  a  baker. 

Oil  to  date  m  Spains  savage  civil  war,  g  Jjj^g  Breton  ancestors  had  been 
raging  since  July  17th.  Not  only  men  before  him.  In  his  work  he  found  self- 
and  women,  but  youths  in  their  teens,  expression,  although  the  world  of  Chicago 

Vicnra  _ _ A _ from  the  World  War  to  the  depression 

taken  up  arms  and  are  desper-  surprised  him.  The  effect  of  the 

ately  fighting  each  other  in  city  streets  depression  upon  the  human  spirit  is  well 
3^d  mountain  passes.  As  this  is  writ-  worked  out  in  the  plot, 
tan,  rebel  forces  are  reported  to  be  pearl  Diver 

holding  half  the  country.  (Automo-  Victor  Berge  and  Henry  Wysham  Lanier 

biles  killed  36,000  in  this  country  last  This  tale  of  adventure  over  and  under 

Southern  seas  will  probably  be  of  most 
interest  to  the  boys  of  the  family,  but 
if  the  girls  start  to  read  it  they  too  will 
almost  surely  finish  it.  The  book  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  Henry  Lanier  from  the  experiences 
and  ideas  told  him  by  Victor  Berge. 

The  Good  Companions  J.  B.  Priestley 

Follow  the  adventures  of  a  group  of 


year.) 

Americans  still  in  Spain  have  been 
Warned  by  Washington  to  quit  the 
country.  United  States  and  British 
ships  have  been  standing  by  to  carry 
them  to  safety. 

Ford  and  General  Motors  plants,  at 
Barcelona,  have  been  seized  by  Span-  nar^^ 

i<5V>  ^  ,  J  varying  walks  of  life  in  different  parts 

^h  government,  and  their  trucks  and  England,  banded  together  as  a  con- 
automobiles  used  for  troop  movements,  cert  party  for  months,  then  scattering 


SAYS. 

FRED 

MacMURRAY 


ry  favorite  Sunday  breakfast 
jVi  starts  with  Quaker  Puffed 
Wheat  and  fresh  berries.  Then  bacon 
with  grilled  mushrooms,  toasted 
muffins,  and  coffee  with  lots  of 
cream,”  says  this  popular  Para¬ 
mount  star. 

Your  family,  too,  will  enjoy  Fred 
MacMurray’s  tempting  and  un¬ 
usual  breakfast.  Serve  it  tomorrow. 
Your  grocer  is  featuring  all  the  in¬ 
gredients  you  need. 


QUAKER  PUFFED  WHEAT  IS  A  COOL 
AND  TEMPTING  SUMMER  F000,Y£T 
LOADED  WITH  NOURISHMENT.  IT'S 
WHOLE  WHFJVT  SHOT  FROM 
GUNS  BY  THE  FAMOUS 
QUAKER  PROCESS  THAT 
MAKES  IT  EKTRA  CRISP 
AND  CRUNCHY.  AND 

IT*C  KCDT  TU&T 


QUAKER  PUFFED  RICE 
IS  DELICIOUS,  TOO 
-TRY  IT! 
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NewYork  Farm  News 


The  men  who  made  the  7th  annual  potato  field  day  a  success.  Front  row,  left  to 
right:  Roy  Porter,  president  of  the  Empire  State  Potato  Club ^-E.  V.  Hardenburg 
of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture.  Back  row:  Everett  Clark,  county  agent  of 
Allegany  Co.,  general  chairman^  E<irl  Merrill,  Webster,  secretary  of  the  club; 
Walter  Gardner,  Tully,  vice-president;  H.  J.  Evans,  Georgetown,  chairman  of 

farm  machinery  exhibit. 


Five  Thousand  Attend  Potato 
Field  Day 

The  weatherman  was  kind  to  potato 
growers  who  gathered  at  David 
Mote’s  fahn  near  Gainesville,  Wyom¬ 
ing  Co.,  on  August  6.  A  shower  the 
evening  before  laid  the  dust,  and  clouds 
during  the  day  kept  temperatures 
down.  Fitful  showers  failed  to  dampen 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  and  the 
downpour  held  off  ’til  the  program  was 
almost  completed.  Then  it  rained  and 
again  the  weatherman  was  kind.  Dean 
Ladd  expressed  it  when  he  said  “an 
inch  of  rain  will  do  potato  grow¬ 
ers  more  good  than  all  the  speakers 
we  could  crowd  on  this  platform.’’ 

Said  “Red’’  Evans  in  charge  of  the 
machinery  exhibit,  “on  the  grounds 
there  is  $100,000  worth  of  machinery.’’ 
Everything  needed  to  grow  potatoes 
was  there.  Among  the  new  wrinkles 
was  a  potato  grader  with  rubber  rolls. 
In  addition  to  gradipg,  rubber  projec¬ 
tions  remove  much  of  the  dirt  and  we 
predict  that  growers  will  show  consid¬ 
erable  enthusiasm  for  it.  Planters,  cul¬ 
tivators,  sprayers,  dusters,  diggers — all 
were  in  evidence  and  many  were  de¬ 
monstrated  during  the  day. 

At  the  edge  of  a  50  acre  field  of  po¬ 
tatoes  described  by  many  as  the  best 
they  had  seen  this  year,  were  the  de¬ 
monstration  plots  planted  by  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture.  Donald  Reddick 
was  on  hand  to  explain  his  work  in 
trying  to  develop  a  blight  proof  potato. 
He  now  has  potatoes  that  will  not 
blight.  The  next  job  is  to  breed  from 
them,  potatoes  with  good  quality  that 
will  give  a  satisfactory  yield. 

Ora  Smith  of  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  explained  the  rows  of  potatoes 
planted  from  seed  with  different  treat¬ 
ments.  In  general  seed  potatoes  stored 
at  50°  F.  come  up  sooner  than  when 
stored  at  32°.  Also  seed  cured  after 
cutting  came  up  sooner  and,  where 
early  planting  is  desirable,  gives  better 
yields. 

A  niimber  of  new  varieties  were 
growing,  including  Warba,  Golden, 
Katahdin,  Chippewa,  Viking  and 
Houma.  Dan  Dean  said  that  most 
promising  for  New  York  is  Warba.  It 
is  early  and  in  many  areas  of  New 
York  can  be  on  the  market  by  July  1. 
Promising  among  rural  types  is  Pioneer 
Rural,  though  the  quality  is  no  better 
than  others  of  the  rural  type. 

In  the  search  for  new  varieties  of 
better  quality,  three  methods  are  used. 
Occasionally  a  mutation  (something 
entirely  different  from  the  old  variety) 
appears.  Pioneer  Rural  is  an  example. 
Second  method  is  hybridization — the 
crossing  of  two  varieties  or  strains  in 
an  attempt  to  get  the  good  qualities 
of  both. 

The  third  method  is  selection  of 
plants  that  show  the  qualities  we  want 
and  breeding  from  them. 

Any  gathering  of  farmers  of  any  size 


Burdett  Lee  of  Skaneateles,  N.  Y., 
state  president  of  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  an  organization  of  boys  who 
are  studying  vocational  agriculture  in 
the  high  schools.  Burdett  plays  in  the 
school  band,  has  served  as  master  of 
the  juvenile  grange,  and  is  active  in 
athletics.  As  projects  he  now  has  two 
cows,  two  heifers  and  is  raising  two 
acres  of  cabbage. 


has  its  sprinkling  of  Master  Farmers. 
At  potato  field  day  were  George  Lamb 
of  Madison  Co.,  Bob  Call  and  T.  George 
Torrey  of  Genesee  Co.,  Lewis  Allen  of 
Ontario  Co.,  and  Henry  Nichols  of 
Wyoming  Co. 

What  is  Quality? 

Excellent  speaking  program  was 
easily  heard  by  all  through  loud  speak¬ 
ers.  President  Porter  presided  at  after¬ 
noon  session.  Ed.  Foster  told  of  work 
potato  committee  has  done  to  improve 
quality  of  New  York  potatoes.  Home 
Economics  College  has  made  many 
cooking  tests  to  determine  measure  of 
quality  and,  under  direction  of  Dr.  Ras¬ 
mussen,  an  attempt  "“is  being  made  in 
Cleveland  to  determine  what  potatoes 
the  housewife  wants  and  why. 

Carl  Wellington,  chairman  of  the 
club’s  marketing  committee,  suggested 
grading  laws,  better  market  informa¬ 
tion,  central  grading  stations  and  the 
possibility  of  a  brand  name  owned  by 
the  Empire  State  Potato  Club. 

George  Lamb,  on  whose  farm  was 
held  the  second  potato  field  day,  said 
that  for  twenty-five  years  potato  grow¬ 
ers  have  watched  while  our  markets 
have  been  taken  away  from  us.  It  is 
time  to  give  consumers  what  they 
want.  We  need  a  better  variety,  but, 
while  waiting  for  it,  let’s  grade  better 
and  give  the  housewife  the  best  pota¬ 
toes  we  can. 

Frank  Gannett,  of  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers,  came  by  airplane  to  address  the 
meeting.  Said  he,  “all  Europe  is  sitting 
on  dynamite.  A  devastating  war  may 
break  out  at  any  time.  The  situation  is 
the  result  of  a  depression  brought 
about  by  a  big  change  in  the  buying 
power  of  money  backed  by  gold.  The 
fate  of  civilization  depends  on  estab¬ 
lishing  a  monetary  system  in  which 
the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  will 
not  change.’’ 

The  Mote  farm  was  an  ideal  spot  for 
field  day.  The  fine  condition  of  the  po¬ 
tato  crop  shows  what  a  good  grower 
can  do  under  imfavorable  conditions 
and  the  smooth  way  in  which  the 


County  Horseshoe  Cham¬ 
pions  Being  Chosen 

Eleven  years 
ago  American 
Agriculturist 
stated  that  fun 
an  the  farm 
was  just  as 
important  a  s 
profit,  and 
that  one  way 
to  get  a  little 
recreation  was 
from  the  good 
old-fashioned  game  of  barnyard 
golf.  Therefore,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Farm  Bureaus  of  the 
State  we  organized  contests  in 
most  of  the  rural  cmmties  and 
set  up  a  big  State-wide  contest 
at  the  State  Fair,  which  contests 
have  been  conducted  every  year 
since. 

We  like  to  think  of  the  fun  and 
recreation  that  these  contests 
have  brought  for  so  many  years 
to  the  thousands  of  farm  men 
and  boys.  It  has  been  interest¬ 
ing  too  to  see  the  improvement 
in  skill.  The  average  percentage 
of  ringers  *  pitched  for  the  first 
Syracuse  contest  was  22.  Last 
year  it  was  47. 

County  contests  are  now  imder 
way.  Winners  of  those  already 
held  are: 

Broome  —  E.  W.  Joyner,  10 
Charlotte  St.,  Binghamton. 

-Cattaraugus — DeForest  Brain, 
Randolph. 

Fulton — Watson  Seelow,  9  12th 
Ave.,  Gloversville. 

Schoharie  —  Martin  Keyser, 
Schoharie. 

Onondaga — Bradley  Ross,  534 
Delaware  St.,  Syracuse. 

Winners  will  receive  tickets  and 
full  instructions  from  American 
Agriculturist  soon.  Watch  next 
issue  for  other  county  winners. 


events  were  run  off  gave  evidence  that 
every  member  of  the  committee  did 
his  job  thoroughly. 


Fruit  Growers  Visit  Hudson 
Valley 

This  week,  from  the  13th  to  16th, 
Niagara  County  fruit  growers  are  tour¬ 
ing  the  Hudson  Valley.  Thursday  they 
gather  at  Albany;  Friday  is  being  spent 
in  Columbia  and  Dutchess  counties ; 
Saturday  the  group  is  in  Ulster  County. 

Also,  on  August  18  to  20,  a  group  of 
Vermont  fruit  growers  will  be  in  the 
Valley.  They  will  gather  at  Kinder- 
hook  at  1  o’clock  on  the  18th,  where 
in  the  afternoon  they  will  visit  orch¬ 
ards  around  Kinderhook  and  Claverack. 
The  next  day  they  will  see  a  number 
of  farms  around  Red  Hook  and  Pough¬ 
keepsie  and  at  one  of  the  stops  will 
hear  Dr.  J.  M.  Hamilton  of  Geneva,  who 
■will  talk  on  “Spraying  Experiments 
for  the  Control  of  Apple-Cedar  R\ist.’’ 
On  Thursday  they  will  see  orchards 
around  Marlboro  and  Highland  and  in 
the  afternoon  will  visit  the  cooperative 
fruit  auction  at  Highland. 


You  Bet  We’re  Going  to  the  Fair 

IKE  HOSS  RACES  ?  Then  put  Sep¬ 
tember  6-12  on  your  calendar  to 
attend  New  York’s  largest  and  best 
State  Fair.  And  that’s  saying  a  lot, 
for  this  will  be  the  96th  annual  New 
York  State  Fair. 

A  record  stake  of  $10,000  in  trotting 
and  pacing  prizes  has  attracted  some 
of  the  best  and  most  faroous  trotting 
horses  in  America.  There  will  be  close 
to  300  horses  entered  for  the  20  races 
now  scheduled.  If  you  can’t  get  a  thrill 
out  of  that,  then  you  don’t  like  horses 
or  harness  races. 

Even  if  you  don’t  care  about  horse 
racing,  you  will  not  want  to  miss  the 
Fair,  for  an  effort  has  been  made  this 
year  to  make  every  feature  the  best 
ever.  In  almost  every  farm  coimty. 
Farm  Bureau- American  Agriculturist 
horseshoe  pitchers  have  been  practicing 
all  summer  for  the  final  tournament  to 
be  held  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  at  the 
Fair.  That  game  of  barnyard  golf  will 
be  worth  watching. 

Likewise  back  home  in  the  farm 
neighborhoods,  Grangers  have  been 
loosening  up  the  old  vocal  chords  for 
the  big  singing  school  contest  at  the 
Fair,  and  yoimg  folks  have  dug  out 
the_  old  spelling  book,  even  during  the 
hot  weather,  to  fight  it  out  at  the  Fair 
for  the  State  championship  in  spelling. 

But.  of  course,  the  chief  reason  why 
most  folks  go  to  the  Fair  is  to  see  the 
exhibits.  This  year  there  will  be  more 
than  17,000  different  exhibits  on  dis¬ 
play,  representing  every  agricultural 
activity  in  a  State  noted  for  its  variety 
and  excellence  in  farming.  No  Fair 
would  be  complete,  either,  in  this  ma¬ 
chine  age  without  a  big  showing  of  the 
latest  and  best  in  farm  machinery  and 
tools.  This  feature  alone  is  worth  the 


trip  of  any  farmer  to  Syracuse. 

You  may  say  that  if  you  have  seen 
one  Fair  you  have  seen  them  all,  but 
one  who  thinks  that  doesn’t  get  too 
much  out  of  life  anyway.  If  there  was 
no  other  reason  to  take  a  few  days  off 
to  attend  a  great  exposition  like  this,  it 
•would  be  enough  just  to  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  have  some  fun,  to  get  away 
from  the  farm  in  order  to  appreciate 
it  more  when  you  get  back,  and  best 
of  all,  to  have  the  opportunity  to  meet 
and  visit  with  old  friends  whom  you 
haven’t  seen  since  last  Fair  time. 


NEPPCO  at  Orono 

Headed  by  that  “grand  old  man  of 
the  poultry  world,”  James  E.  Rice  of 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y.,  leading  poultry- 
men  from  15  states  'will  gather  at 
Orono,  Maine,  August  25  to  27,  for  the 
sixth  annual  summer  meeting  of  the 
Northeastern  Poultry  Producers’  Coun¬ 
cil. 

Over  thirty  group  conferences,  open 
to  the  public,  will  discuss  such  topics 
as:  new  developments  in  poultry  rear¬ 
ing,  pKJultry  housing,  research,  coopera¬ 
tive  marketing,  advertising  poultry  and 
poultry  products,  breed  improvement, 
and  turkey  industry,  farm  credit,  and 
the  prevention  of  poultry  thieving. 

The  Northeastern  Poultry  Producers’ 
Council,  established  five  years  ago, 
represents  one-fifth  of  the  total  poul¬ 
try  industry  in  the  United  States. 


Soil  Conservation  Clianges 

A  total  of  42,543  farmers  in  56  coun¬ 
ties  have  filled  out  work  sheets  en¬ 
titling  them  to  take  part  in  the  soil 
conservation  program.  Jefferson  Coun¬ 
ty  tops  the  list  with  1906  farmers; 
Onondaga  County  is  second  with  1613; 
and  Madison  third  -with  1611.  Of 
strictly  agricultural  counties,  Nass^ 
seems  to  be  at  the  foot  of  the  list, 
with  60. 

Two  new  provisions  of  the  conserva¬ 
tion  program  applying  to  northeastern 
states  were  announced  August  1. 
first  change  removes  the  provision  for 
deductions  from  payments  where  a 
farmer’s  1936  acreage  of  general  soil 
depleting  crops  ( all  soil  depleting  crops 
except  tobacco)  is  larger  than  too 
farm’s  general  soil  depleting  base.  The 
change  was  made  to  take  care  of 
ers  who,  because  of  the  drought, 
it  necessary  to  increase  their  acreag 
of  soil  depleting  crops. 

The  second  change  provides  that 
farmers  who  planted  nurse  crops 
were  unable  to  seed  soil  conserving 
crops  at  the  usual  time  because 
drought,  may  seed  them  after  the  SJ" 
crop  and  still  classify  the  acreage 
soil  conserving.  A  farmer’s  l^d 
be  so  classified  only  if  his  county  co 
mittee  determines  that  the  . 

planted  for  nurse  crop  purposes  ^  _ 

weather  prevented  him  froni  see  b 
the  soil  conserving  crop  at  the  usu 
time. 


Arierlcan  Agriculttirist,  Au^st  15,  1936 
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The  Market  Barometer 


DAIRY 

Following  are  prices  by  classes 
paid  to  New  York  State  producers 
for  July,  compared  with  June  this  year 
and  July  a  year  ago.  Producers  receive 
a  blended  price,  depending  on  portion 
of  milk  used  in  various  classes.  Note 
particularly  increase  compared  to  June 
for  all  classes  except  one.  The  price 
producers  actually  received  for  July 
milk  was  not  available  as  we  went  to 
press  but  it  should  be  considerably 


higher  than  for  June. 

July 

June 

July 

Class 

1936 

1936 

1935 

1 

(fluid  milk) _ _ 

$2.45 

$2.45 

$2.45 

2A 

(fluid  cream)  -  - 

1.78* 

1.65 

1.55** 

2B 

(plain  condensed  milk) _ 

1.78* 

1.65 

l.55*» 

2C 

(ice  cream,  N.  Y.  City)  _ 

1.73* 

1.65 

1.55 

2D 

(upstate  ice  cream)  - 

1.425* 

1.195 

.955 

2E 

(cream  cheese)  - 

1.375* 

1.145 

.905 

3 

(evaporated  milk)  _ 

1.66***  1.477 

1.215 

4A 

(butter)  _ 

1.20 

1.045 

.805 

4B 

(American  cheese)  _ 

1.375 

1.165 

1.015 

♦  Average  for  the  month  (Classes  2A,  2B,  2C  July  I 
to  15,  $1.65;  July  16-31,  $1.90) 


**  Metropolitan  area  (upstate  price  $1.75) 

♦*»  Estimated. 

Prospects  for  Milk  Prices 

During  next  12  months  prices  of 
dairy  products  will  probably  average 
higher  than  for  past  12  months  and 
may  be  highest  in  six  years.  Outlook 
has  more  good  than  bad  features. 
Favorable  ones  are: 

Demand  for  dairy  products  is  im¬ 
proving  about  as  fast  as  employment 
increases. 

Milk  production  during  coming  win¬ 
ter  will  be  less  than  for  year  past. 

More  milk  will  be  consumed  as  fluid 
milk,  therefore  less  milk  will  be  manu¬ 
factured. 

Butter  prices  in  other  countries  are 
higher,  therefore  less  will  be  sent  here. 

Storage  holdings  of  butter  are  con¬ 
siderably  below  last  year. 

Milk  production  will  be  further  cur¬ 
tailed  by  heavy  culling  due  to  short 
feed.  Last  January  1,  we  had  20.5  cows 
per  100  folks;  population  increases  and 
cow  decreases  during  next  12  months 
mean  number  of  cows  per  100  folks 
will  drop  sharply. 

Unfavorable  factors  are: 

Total  feed  supplies,  including  hay 
and  grain,  will  be  about  20  per  cent 
below  normal. 

Cost  of  production  will  be  higher  due 
to  need  for  feeding  more  grain  costing 
more  money  per  ton. 

Federal  indemnitifes  for  cows  with 
abortion  and  mastitis  are  not  available 
at  present. 

Cows  cost  5%  more  than  a  year  ago 
and  36%  more  than  in  1933. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


Experts  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  believe  that  egg  prices  for 
balance  of  year  will  go  up  more  than 
usual  but  that  prices  of  poultry  for 
meat  will  go  down  more  than  usual. 
Reasons:  stock  of  eggs  in  cold  storage 
is  small;  city  incomes  are  improving 
and  consumption  is  increasing.  While 
hatcheries  turned  out  about  25  per  cent 
more  chicks  than  a  year  ago,  high  feed 
costs  are  expected  to  result  in  heavy 
culling.  This  will  cut  number  of  eggs 
next  winter  but  increase  number  of 
poultry  marketed  this  fall.  Already 
midwestem  packing  plants  report  re¬ 
ceiving  83  per  cent  more  young  stock 
than  a  year  ago  and  21  per  cent  more 
fowls. 

Last  week  in  July,  top  quality  eggs 
advanced  about  three  cents  in  New 
York.  Hot  weather  has  been  favoring 
the  better  grades,  which  have  been 
scarce,  though  lower  grades  have  been 
plentiful.  In  this  situation,  producer 
gets  well  paid  for  gathering  eggs  often, 
keeping  them  cool,  and  marketing  them 
frequently. 

New  York  Egg  Auctions 


N,  Y.  Fey.  Lge _ 

Y.  Gr.  A  Lge _ _ 

N-  Y.  Fey.  Med _ 

Y.  Gr.  A  Med _ 

”■  Y.  Gr.  A  Pullets _ 

Y.  Gr.  A  Peewees _ 

Brown  Fey.  Lge _ 

Brown  Gr.  A  Lge _ 

Brown  Fey.  Med. . 

Brown  Gr.  A  Med _ 


Poughkeepsie 

Long  Island 

July  31 

July  31 

35-40'/2 

37-42 

33-38 

31-35 

33-38 

29-33'/2 

25-28 

25-29 

21-23 

18-21 

34-37 

36-38 

33-35 

31-33 

32-36 

29-32 

Reduction  in  Unloading  ^^osts 
Effective  August  3  was  reemetion  of 
$18.00  per  car  for  unloading  live  poul¬ 
try  in  New  York  City  and  Jersey  City, 
J.  Reduction  is  from  $52.00  to  $34.00 
3-  car  and  will  amount  to  an  annual 
saving  of  $100,000.  Reduction  is  result 


of  orders  from  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  under  new  poultry  amendment  to 
Packers’  and  Stockyards’  AcL 
Effect  on  northeastern  poultry, 
mostly  shipped  by  express  or  truck, 
may  be  to  increase  competition  from 
western  poultrymen.  However  reaction 
on  live  poultry  industry  should  be 
healthy  and  benefits  to  Northeast  may 
outweigh  disadvantages. 


PRICES 


July 

July 

July 

Average  Prices  Received  by 

U. 

average 

15 

15 

S.  Farmers 

1910— 

1935 

1936 

1914 

Wheat,  per  bu.  _ 

c 

86.2 

76.4 

94.4 

Corn,  per  bu.  _ 

c 

70.1 

82.4 

80.2 

Oats,  per  bu.  _ 

c 

40.9 

32.2 

35.2 

Barley,  per  bu.  _ _ 

, 

c 

59.4 

41.2 

56.1 

Buckwheat,  per  bu.  _ 

c 

78.3 

62.1 

66.4 

Potatoes,  per  bu.  _ 

c 

81.5 

52.0  $141.1 

Hay.  per  ton  _ 

$ 

11.78 

8.88 

8.66 

Apples,  per  bu.  _ 

. 

c 

86.3 

96.4 

94.3 

Hogs,  per  100  lbs. _ _ _ 

$ 

7.25 

8.40 

9.14 

Beef  cattle,  per  100  lbs _ 

$ 

5.33 

6.20 

5.71 

Veal  calves,  per  100  lbs.  .. 

$ 

6.74 

6.75 

7.21 

Sheep,  per  100  lbs.  _ 

$ 

4.56 

3.50 

4.00 

Lambs,  per  100  lbs. _ 

$ 

6.09 

6.26 

7.94 

Butter,  per  lb. - - 

c 

23.3 

24.1 

28.4 

Butterfat.  per  lb.  - - 

c 

23.5 

22.3 

32.6 

Whole  milk  (whole.)  100 

lbs. 

$ 

1.75 

1.55 

1.79 

Chickens,  live,  per  lb.  _ 

e 

12.2 

14.0 

16.1 

Eggs,  per  doz. _ _ 

0 

16.7 

21.7 

20.0 

Wool,  pep  lb.  _ 

c 

17.5 

20.5 

27.5 

Milk  cows,  per  head  - 

$ 

49.00 

48.50 

52.30 

Horses,  per  head _ _ 

$ 

136.30 

89.00 

95.90 

Prices  given  above  are  average  for 
the  entire  country  and  are  of  interest 
primarily  as  indicating  changes  from  a 
year  ago  and  pre  war.  Prices  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

POTATOES 

Even  in  face  of  many  unfavorable 
and  conflicting  circumstances,  potato 
market  has  settled  down  to  a  farm 
price  level  that  ranges  from  $1.75  to  $2 
per  himdred  pounds.  This  level  has  been 
fairly  well  maintained  since  third  week 
in  July,  when  Eastern  Shore  reached 
its  peak  and  supplies  began  to  pour 
into  market  from  New  Jersey.  Market 
has  been  maintained  at  present  levels 
only  with  diffculty  as  weather  and  un¬ 
regulated  diggings  have  prevented 
piice  from  advancing  to  levels  that  are 
believed  by  many  to  be  in  keeping  with 
potential  supply. 

Bulk  of  potatoes  are  now  coming 
from  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island.  It 
is  believed  that  New  Jersey  is  between 
35  and  40  per  cent  harvested  with  deal 
possibly  75  per  cent  completed  by  Au¬ 
gust  15  at  present  rates  of  digging. 
Eastern  producers  have  been  ably  sup¬ 
ported  during  early  part  of  month  by 
a  widening  market  that  swung  from 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  to  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  as  mid-western  states  have 
turned  to  Atlantic  sea-board  for  part 
of  their  supplies.  Big  outlets  provided 
in  Mississippi  Valley  have  been  salva¬ 
tion  of  eastern  prices  in  view  of  heavy 
diggings  that  have  prevailed  in  all  sec¬ 
tions. 

Truck  has  been  more  of  a  factor  in 
marketing  of  white  potatoes  this  year 
than  usual.  From  semi-ofiicial  sources 
it  is  found  that  50  to  60  per  cent  of 
crop  is  going  to  market  via  trucks 
where  a  few  years  ago  not  over  10 
per  cent  was  sold  through  this  channel. 

Feeling  prevails  that  white  potato 
prices  will  hold  at  existing  levels  un¬ 
less  there  should  be  a  surprise  supply 
coming  from  some  unexpected  source. 
With  New  Jersey  passing  its  peak  and 
Long  Island  becoming  a  factor  during 
latter  half  of  August,  markets  are 
likely  to  remain  in  a  very  stable  posi¬ 
tion  until  late  producing  areas  begin 
to  ship. — Amos  Kirby. 


TREND  OF  THE  FARM  MARKETS 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  4,  1936. — 
Special  to  Amerioan  Agriculturist,  from 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Agricultureil  Economics. 

Prices  of  farm  products  made  some 
further  gains  around  the  first  of  August 
after  a  month  of  generally  rising  mar¬ 
kets  based  mainly  on  drought  influence. 
Sharp  advances  on  grains  the  last  week 
of  July,  and  continued  price  gains  on 
butter,  eggs,  hogs,  and  on  some  of  the 
vegetables  were  offset  by  a  sharp  set¬ 
back  in  the  cotton  markets,  irregular 
feed  prices,  and  slight  weakness  of  the 
cattle  and  lamb  markets  under  larger 
supplies. 

Prices  at  the  beginning  of  the  month 
in  central  markets  were  mostly  higher 
than  a  year  ago,  especially  grain,  feeds, 
cotton,  w<x>l,  butter,  and  cheese.  Cattle 


were  an  important  exception,  selling 
lower  than  a  year  ago.  Prices  of  hogs, 
poultry  and  eggs  were  fairly  close  to 
last  year’s  level. 

Grains  Still  Advancing 

Drought  news  continued  to  rule  the 
grain  markets.  Prices  of  cash  com 
had  advanced  over  18c  by  the  end  of 
the  week,  rising  well  above  the  dollar 
mark  for  most  grades.  The  advance 
on  other  grains  was  less  extreme,  but 
most  kinds  rose  6c  to  10c  a  bushel. 
Flaxseed  prices  were  without  much  net 
change  at  Minneapolis.  The  rise  in  the 
grain  markets  during  July  was  the 
sharpest  in  recent  years,  owing  to  ex¬ 
tensive  damage  to  com  crops  and  pros¬ 
pect  of  very  light  yields  of  wheat,  oats, 
and  barley. 

Feed  Markets  Irregular 

Prices  of  wheat  feeds  dropped  sharp¬ 
ly  in  late  July,  with  many  losses  of  $2 
to  $4  per  ton,  owing  to  increased  mar¬ 
ket  supply  and  the  slackening  in  the 
urgent  demand  that  has  prevailed  dur¬ 
ing  most  of  the  past  month.  Prices 
had  gone  too  high  for  profitable  feed¬ 
ing  at  current  prices  of  animal  prod¬ 
ucts  in  some  producing  sections.  Oth¬ 
er  sections  had  been  relieved  by  rainfall 
and  less  extra  feed  was  required. 

Cottonseed  meal  eased  off  a  little  in 
the  East  and  South,  was  about  steady 
at  Buffalo,  and  advanced  $1  at  St. 
Louis,  Minneapolis,  and  Milwaukee. 
Linseed  meal  was  also  irregular,  but 
mostly  lower  with  declines  of  50c  to 
$2.50  per  ton.  Gluten  feed  was  still 
advancing  sharply  with  gains  of  $1  to 
$4.  Brewers’  and  distillers’  grains  held 
prices  firmly.  Tankage  and  meat 
scraps  sold  at  unchanged  prices. 

Butter  Price  Gains 

The  butter  price  in  leading  markets 
advanced  to  above  35c  a  pound  for  best 
grades.  The  price  level  was  fully  10c 
above  that  of  a  year  ago.  Trade  con¬ 
tinued  quiet.  Undertone  was  gener¬ 
ally  steady  to  firm  but  some  large 
dealers  were  still  worried  about  falling 
off  in  consxnnmg  demand  since  the  rise 
in  retail  prices  to  around  40c  a  pound 
in  the  large  market  centers.  Supplies 
of  top  grades  are  ample  for  the  demand 
but  offerings  in  undergrades  are  light 
to  moderate.  The  market  appeared 
definitely  stronger  at  the  end  of  the 
montlv  feeling  the  effect  of  lighter  pro¬ 
duction  and  reports  of  continued 
drought  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
Small  arrivals  of  foreign  butter  were 
reported  at  New  York. 

Cheese  markets  were  nearly  im- 
changed.  Prices  of  cream  eased  off  a 
little  in  eastern  markets  n^ar  the  end 
of  the  month  when  cooler  weather 
slackened  the  previous  very  active  de¬ 
mand.  The  milk  output  in  leading 
eastern  producing  sections  was  report¬ 
ed  increasing  with  more  favorable 
weather  conditions.  Milk  flow  in  the 
territory  supplying  New  York  was  re¬ 
ported  averaging  above  that  of  a  year 
ago.  Prices  per  40-quart  can  were 
mostly  between  $16  and  $18  in  leading 
eastern  markets. 

WESG  Market  Report 

Beginning  August  3,  radio  station 
WESG  at  Cornell  started  a  new  pro¬ 
duce  market  report  service.  A  teletype 
receives  quotations  from  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  from  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  Men- 
ands,  Rochester,  Schenectady  and  New 
York.  The  service  will  go  on  the  air 
daily  at  12:30  noon. 


iromSkeffs^otebook 

What  Apples  to  Plant 

Despite  all  that  has  been  said  on  the 
subject,  growers  still  ask  what  varie¬ 
ties  of  apples  they  should  plant.  Most 
of  them  are  sold  on  McIntosh,  Cortland 
and  Greening,  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
lot  of  pondering  about  Baldwin  and 
Ben  Davis. 

According  to  all  the  rules,  Ben  Davis 
is  not  a  recommended  variety.  Yet  a 
grower  came  in  the  other  day  to  say: 
“I  like  to  plant  Bens.  They  are  a  good 
grower,  prolific  bearer  and  the  evapo¬ 
rators  are  crazy  to  get  them.  What 
worries  me  is  what  the  situation  may 
be  by  the  time  I  raise  them  to  bearing 
age.” 

It  is  easy  to  give  the  wrong  advice. 


Chances  are  the  evaporators  will  al¬ 
ways  be  here,  but  in  future  there  may 
be  a  tendency  to  more  closely  grade  all 
apples  and  pass  lower  grades  to  by¬ 
products  plants.  This  might  make  a 
difference,  yet  many  growers  cannot  get 
away  from  the  fact  that  in  the  past 
they  have  made  money  on  Baldwins  and 
Ben  Davis. 

*  *  * 

A  Master  Farmer’s  Views 

Question  I  raised  recently  about  tend¬ 
ency  to  too  much  specialization,  and 
suggesting  farmers  be  as  self-sus¬ 
taining  as  possible  brought  quick  re¬ 
sponse  from  Frank  W.  Beneway  of 
Ontario,  Master  Farmer.  He  says:  ‘T 
have  followed  diversified  farming  for 
years  because  it  is  the  only  safe  pro¬ 
cedure  over  a  period  of  years  to  main¬ 
tain  a  fertile  farm  and  be  assured  of  a 
satisfactory  way  of  life. 

“American  agriculture,  deprived  of 
foreign  markets  for  years  to  come,  will 
have  to  revert  to  a  more  self-sustain¬ 
ing  plan.  Wayne  County  is  an  out¬ 
standing  example  of  a  well  diversified 
agriculture  supporting  an  excellent 
Farm  Bureau  program.” 

Mr.  Beneway  says:  “Your  writings 
on  apple  advertising  are  very  effective 
and  helpful.  I  hope  you  will  continue 
to  push  in  that  direction.”  O.  K. 

*  *  * 

An  Old  Farm 

Nelson  Beet  of  the  Land  Bank  the 
other  day  told  me  about  an  old  farm 
in  the  Hemlock  hills  in  Livingston 
County.  He  is  offering  it  for  $8,000.  A 
century  ago  the  100-odd  acres  sold  for 
$7,500.  Today  the  land  is  all  there,  plus 
a  splendid  old  house  such  as  they  do 
not  build  today;  a  complete  set  of  bams 
and  outbuildings,  in  good  condition  be¬ 
cause  they  were  built  to  last. 

Says  Mr.  Peet:  “Just  think  of  it — 
this  wonderful  house  and  all  that  goes 
with  it  for  only  a  few  himdred  dollars 
more  than  the  land  cost  100  years  ago.” 
The  family  has  seen  changes  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  In  the  early  days  the  place  was 
self-sustaining;  now  markets  are  at  a 
distance  and  farmers  specialize  and 
congregate  nearer  to  them.  The  hill 
farm  recedes  into  the  background;  per¬ 
haps  it  will  return  to  forest  again. 

*  *  * 

New  Use  for  C.  C.  C.  Camps 

What  should  be  done  with  abandon¬ 
ed  C.  C.  C.  camps?  One  such  camp  is 
being  abandoned  in  Letchworth  Park 
and  the  Wyoming  County  Home  Bur¬ 
eau  has  started  a  movernent  to  take  it 
over  as  a  recreational  center.  Living¬ 
ston  County  Bureau  may  join. 

A  number  of  the  camps  are  being 
abancitened  in  the  state  and  personnel 
transferred  to  the  Southwest.  It  ap¬ 
pears  now  the  camp  plants  will  not 
again  be  used  for  similar  purposes. 
Wyoming  County  is  without  coimty 
fair  grounds,  previous  sites  in  Perry 
and  Warsaw  having  been  converted  into 
village  parks.  Similar  conditions  exist 
in  other  counties. 

^  *  4: 

State  Onion  Growers  Lead 

La^t  season  New  York  State  led  all 
states  in  onions  marketed,  with  2,300,- 
000  hundred  poimd  sacks  grown  on  10,- 
700  acres.  Texas  came  second  and 
Michigan  third,  each  with  about  1,- 
500,000  sacks.  In  New  York  State, 
Genesee  County  led;  Madison  County 
was  second;  Orleans  third;  Wayne 
fourth:  Oswego  fifth. 


Eariville  Sale  a  Success 

At  73rd  Eariville  sale,  held  July  31, 
73  head  of  cattle  brought  a  total  of 
$10,950,  or  an  average  of  $150  each. 
Forty-four  buyers  were  present  from 
three  states,  and  total  crowd  was  es¬ 
timated  at  1,000. 

Good,  fresh  and  close  springers  sold 
exceptionally  well.  Top  animal.  Sir 
Boss  Ormsby  Ideal,  a  July  25,  1935  son 
of  Sir  Boss,  from  a  New  York  State 
Champion  senior  three  year  old,  KOI 
Pauline,  who  made  1019  lbs.  of  fat,  was 
consigned  by  Robens  Farms,  Inc.,  Po¬ 
land,  N.  Y.,  and  went  to  the  $675  bid 
of  Favor  R.  Smith,  Lake  Placid  Club. 

Top  female,  Karlcrest  Segis  Posch, 
born  January  1,  1933,  ready  to  freshen 
at  sale  time,  consigned  by  J.  &  E.  J. 
Karlen  Farm  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  was 
bought  by  Elliot  Springstead,  Coble- 
skill,  for  $300. 

Nine  other  animals  in  the  sale  com¬ 
manded  prices  of  $200  or  more. 
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LIVE  -  PAY 
CH  ICKS 


Hatchel  entirely  in  Electric  Incubators.  Write 
for  New  1936  Offer  shown  on  Latest  Free  Catalog. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  _ 

Barred  or  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  _ 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _ 

Heavy  Mixed  _ 


100 

500 

1000 

$6.50 

$32.50 

$65.00 

7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

.  8.00 

40.00 

80.00 

.  6.00 

30.00 

60.00 

tAll  Breeders  Blood-Test-^^B 
ed  for  B.W.D.  by  stained  H 
antigen  method.  100%  m 
delivery.  Cash  or  C.0.1'  U 
Order  direct  from  this  A 
ad  if  you  so  desire. 


C.  P.  LEISTER  —  Box  A.  —  McAlistervUle,  Pa. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD  -  TESTED  CHICKS 


(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD).  Electric  hatched. 

June  1-8-15-22-29.  Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteeti  Per —  50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each). .$4. 00  $7.50  $36.00  $70.00 

BARRED  PLYMOUNTH  ROCKS.  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS _  4.25  8.00  38.00  75  00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES _  4.50  8  50  4100  80  00 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  _  5.00  9.50  46!oO  90.00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  -ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS.  BOX  A,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


QUALIFY 
CH  ICKS 


eLeCTRICALLV  HATCHeOl 


Cash  or  C.  O.  U.  100%  live  del.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns-$6.00  $30.00  $60.00 

Barred  &  White  Box,  K.  1.  Reds.  6.75  33.75  67.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _  7.50  37.50  75.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _ 6.00  30.00  60.00 

HatchMon.  &Thurs.  Cat.  on  Special  Matings,  etc.,  FREE. 
SMITH'S  ELECTRIC  H  ATCH  ER  Y,  Box  A,  Cocolamus.Pa. 


ya££eA4  Cfu/K\ 

!«•  I  i  ■  If  ,1  ■  ■ 

p  Mv  I  m  B  f »  V  m  m 


Electric  Hatched.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds—  7.00  35.00  70. 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds  _  8.00  40.00  80. 

Heavy  Mixed  $6.50-100;  All  breeders  bloodtested  by  the 
stalnerl  antigen  method,  bred  for  egg  production.  100%  live 
del.  postpaid.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for 
FREE  CIRCULAR. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


n 

Electric  Hatched: 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns - $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds _  7.00  35.00  70. 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _  8.00  40.00  80. 

Assorted  $6.50-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD 
Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled,  imder 
my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  &  Thursday 
of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.P.  (lash  or  COD. 
Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our  Breeds, 
Farm  and  Hatchery.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


•BROILER  CHICKS 

I  BOOKING  NOW  FOR  FALL  DELIVERY 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
Wyandottes,  large  type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Red- Rock 
Cross  bred,  N.  H.  Reds. 

90%  Livability  at  four  weeks  guaranteed  on  all 
chix.  Write  for  catalog.  Breeders  Blood  Tested 
for  B.W.D. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa.  ■■■■■■■■ 


CHICKS 

Large  English  Type  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  _ $6.50 

Barred  Rocks  &  B.  I.  Beds _ _  7.00 

New  Hampshires _  7.50 

H.  Mix  _ 6.00 

Prompt  delivery.  Write  for  catalog. 
PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa. 


SPRUNGER’S  SEXED  CHICKS 

•  Buv  with  confidence  from  America’s  leading  sexer. 
Day  Old  Cockerels  and  Pullets  $4.95  per  hundred 
and  np.  FREE  Folder.  Write 

ELAM  SPRUNGER,  Box  40,  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


PITI  I  Barron  Type  White  Leghorn  breed- 

r  Ul.1l.1E4 1 0  ers.  Pedigreed  sired  up  to  328  eggs. 
40c  and  up.  Vario\is  ages  up  to  laying  stage.  Also 
yearling  hens,  pedigreed  cockerels  and  White  Pekin 
Ducks  for  breeders.  In.spection  privilege.  Write, 
FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM, 

R.  2,  Box  54,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


OS  QUALITY  PULLETS — 8  wks.  to  ready  to  lay 
age.  Immediate  shipment.  Hanson  Pedigree  and 
R.O.P.  Mated  White  Leghorns,  Browns,  An- 
conas.  Barred-  Rocks.  Also  yearling  hens. 
Bloodtested.  C.O.D.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH, 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  W.  Rocks  $7.-100;  N.  Hampshires  $7.50;  Mix 
$6.50.  W.  Giants,  $9.  Safe  delivery  Po.st  Paid. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  6,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

IF  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  NOTIFIED  THAT  YOUR 
POLICY  IS  TO  RUN  OUT  SOON.  RENEW  IT 
RIGHT  AWAY  WITH  AN  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  AGENT  OR  DIRECT  TO 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES.  Inc. 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


niTARANTPm-  Chewing,  Smoking  or  Cigarette 
VJU/\A.Ail  1  EiEiU .  Tobacco,  Five  pounds  $1.00, 
Ten  $1.75.  pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  box  cigars  Free. 

Carlton  Tobacco  Company  -  ifE^NT^Rc^v. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


OpHrtnity  fer  EGB  FARMERS,  BROlUR  RAISERS  ’ 

WENE  CROSS-Bred  and  Straight  Heavy  Breed 
Chicks  for  Broilers  and  Roasters,  started  now,  will  be 
ready  for  bluest  money-making  Fall  and  Winter 
market  since  1929!  Pullets  in  lay  by  time  your  early- 
hatched  layers  moult!  Leghorns,  too— SEXED  if  de- 
sired.  Wyan-Rock,  Red-Rock,  Bram-Rock. 
CROSSES;  N.  Hampshire  Reds,  R.  I.^ 

Reds,  PI.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  in 
WORLD’S  LARGEST  FALL  CHICK 
SALE !  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG ! 

MfEliE  CHICK  IFARmS 

**  Dept.  603 .  VINELAND.  W.  J. 


IIVE-THRIVE-GROW 


Sarreti  Rochs^  White  Rochsf 
Red  Rock  Cross,  Always  available.  Hatebes 
every  week*  All  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders*  Special  prices  to  lai^e  broiler 
raisers*  29  years  of  batching  experience 
and  fair  dealings  insure  satisfaction* 
'Write  for  prices,  advance  order  discount* 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

XI  Railroad  Avenne  Frenefatown,  N.  J. 


MA9E5 

Make  Money  with  Summer  and  Fall  Chicks! 
RED  ROCK  CROSSBRED  CHICKS,  either  sex,  for  lay¬ 
ers,  broilers  or  roasters.  WHITECROSS  chicks  ideal 
for  white  feathered  dressed  broiler  trade.  Vigorous,  giow 
and  feather  rapidly.  Rock-Red  Crossbreds  and  IiCghom 
Chicks  also  available. 

We  hatch  ONLY  ON  ORDER  for  summer  and  fall. 
Only  our  own  bloodtested  breeders  used.  Quality  unusu¬ 
al.  Place  order  NOW,  or  Write  for  circi’.lar  and  prices. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  A,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


C  H  Rl  STIES  'D\fewO{ampshires 

Abgn-SPIZZERINKTUM 


Summer  Chicks  at  Low  Prices 
No  B.W.D.  —  100%'  Pullorum  FREE. 

Our  SPIZZEBINKTDM  Chicks  make 
very  profitable  broilers  and  roasters. 

Almost  perfect  livability;  amazing 'growth. 

Straight  New  Hampshires.  also  Chris- 
Cross  Hybrids  for  BARRED  broilers. 

Write  for  Summer  and  Fall  Prices. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  55,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

6,000  on  free  range.  Hatched  in  April  and  May. 
From  Iiarge  Knglish  Strain  Breeders.  Layers  of 
Large  White  Eggs.  14  to  15  weeks  old  $1.00  each. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM, 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Box  C,  Sergcantsvilie,  N.  1. 


UTTl  T  li'T'C  .  Wbitp  Minorca  Ready  to 

I  k?  .  Lay  Pullets.  Write  for  prices. 
GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM,  GOSHEN.  INDIANA. 


FTHE  EASIEST  WAY. 

TO  CONTROL 

ROUNDWORM 


ny  flocL_  _ 

once,  in  a  uttle  mash.  Odorless  — tasteless— no 
toxic  effect  on  birds.  Contains  our  ‘•shockless” 
nicotine  which  is  released  only  In  intestines, 
where  worms  live.  Saves  time— costs  little.  100 
bi^  size  postpaid,  75c  and  your  dealer’s  name. 
Try  it.  .  ,  Also  '‘Black  Leaf”  Worm  Pellets, 
100  for  g5c.  Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical 
Corp.,  Incorporated  •  •  Louisville,  Ky, 
Manufacturen  of  "Black  Leaf  40” 


Patent  Applied  For 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


Candling  eggs  at  the  Derry,  New  Hampshire,  egg  auction.  More  and 
more  buyers  are  demanding  quality  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 


The  Bull  Market  ^  ^  huttar 


WITH  total  storage  egg  holdings 
about  a  half  million  cases  below 
last  year  and  a  million  below  the  last 
five  years’  average,  there  is  a  strong 
“bullish”  feeling  among  the  egg  men 
here  in  New  York.  (A  “Bull”  is  a  fel¬ 
low  who  thinks  prices  are  going  higher 
and  who  is  optimistic  about  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  a  “Bear” 
is  the  opp>osite). 
To  add  to  the  stor¬ 
age  picture  we 
have  a  number  of 
other  things  to  en¬ 
courage  this  “Bull” 
market.  Prices  in 
general  are  rising. 
We  hear  less  and 
less  about  “De¬ 
pression”  and  more 
and  more  about 
“Recovery.”  The 
recent  hot,  dry 
spell  has  not  only 
cut  production  but 
I  have  had  quite  a 
few  reports  of  hens 
dying.  Then  there’s 
the  rise  in  the  price 
of  feed.  I  don’t  have  to  remind  you 
of  that,  do  I?  Undoubtedly  this  will 
cause  flocks  to  be  culled  earlier  and 
closer.  AH  these  things  are  given 
some  consideration  by  the  egg  folks 
here  in  the  market.  That’s  why  they 
feel  so  bullish. 

Prices  lagged  behind  last  year  for 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year  but 
have  now  caught  up.  It  looks  as  if 
we’d  go  ahead  some  time  this  fall. 

General  Outlook  Good 

I’ve  tried  to  .steer  pretty  clear  of  too 
many  price  predictions  because  I  don’t 
think  I’m  good  enough  to  do  a  gixid 
job  of  it.  However,  I  guess  that  once 
in  a  whUe  I  can  take  a  chance  on  mak¬ 
ing  a  general  statement.  So  here  goes,. 

The  egg  situation  as  a  whole  looks 
good.  I  don’t  think  I’d  feel  too  bad 
about  the  increases  in  feed  prices  pro¬ 
viding  I  felt  that  I  would  get  a  fairly 
decent  lay  this  fall  and  early  winter. 
There’s  nothing  pessimistic  on  the 
present  horizon.  There’s  more  chance 
that  production  will  continue  light 
for  the  coimtry  as  a  whole.  Buying 
power  should  continue  pretty  good,  so 
it  seems  that  from  now  on  prices  ought 
to  hold  at  a  better  level  than  last  year. 
How  long  this  situation  will  continue 
is  hard  to  say. 

'The  reports  seem  to  show  heavier 
hatching  this  year.  My  guess  is  that 
some  poultrymen  will  become  discour¬ 
aged  by  feed  prices  and  their  pullets 
may  not  all  get  into  the  laying  houses, 


so  we  may  start  the  New  Year  with¬ 
out  the  big  increase  in  layers  that  was 
expected. 

What  happens  after  that  is  too  far 
away  for  me  to  get  too  definite  about. 
Of  course,^  I  do  feel  that  there’s  no  rea¬ 
son  to  worry  about  1937.  It  ought  to 
be  a  pretty  good  poultry  year.  When¬ 
ever  money  is  made  in  storage  eggs 
one  year  there  is  usually  good  buying 
for  storage  the  next  year.  It  certainly 
looks  as  if  profits  wiU  be  made  on  stor¬ 
age  eggs  this  year.  If  that’s  the  case 
then  spring  prices  ought  to  be  a  little 
better  than  they  were  this  year.  Last 
year  the  holders  of  storage  eggs  lost 
quite  a  bit  on  the  deal  and  they  were 
pretty  ‘Bearish”  this  spring. 

Heat  and  Quality 

Nearby  eggs  have  not  been  so  good 
in  quality  this  summer  as  they  have 
for  the  past  few  years.  Of  course,  that 
has  been  true  of  eggs  from  other  sec¬ 
tions,  too.  The  hot,  dry  weather  has 
had  its  effect.  Since  the  heat  wave 
passed,  the  improvement  was  immedi¬ 
ately  noticed.  It’s  a  dandy  idea  to  get 
a  reputation  for  good  quality  in  the 
summer  months.  I  fully  realize  how 
hard  it  is  to  accomplish  this.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  quite  a  few  poultrymen 
who  do  it.  Many  of  these  have  con¬ 
structed  special  egg  rooms  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  holding  eggs  until  they  are 
ready  to  ship.  Gathering  eggs  often 
and  spreading  them  out  to  cool  before 
packing  also  have  a  good  effect. 

Summer  Customers 

Every  year  the  egg  men  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  problem  of  getting 
enough  eggs  from  August  to  December 
to  take  care  of  the  customers  who  buy 
from  them  all  year  ’round.  I  know 
that  many  of  you  have  opportunities 
to  get  a  little  more  for  your  eggs  for 
these  few  months  when  your  produc¬ 
tion  is  light.  I’d  like  to  put  in  a  plea 
for  all  New  York  egg  men  that  you 
don’t  let  them  down  if  you  need  them 
to  market  the  bulk  of  your  egg  crop 
for  the  other  eight  months. 

Actually  I  doubt  whether  you  gain 
very  much  by  switching  egg  dealers  in 
the  summer.  A  new  one  may  pay  more 
money,  I’ll  grant  you,  but  he  will  take 
only  a  small  part  of  your  year’s  cn^- 
Next  winter,  when  eggs  are  plenty  he 
will  give  his  customers  price  conci¬ 
sions  and  you  wiU  lose  on  your  heavi¬ 
est  lay.  So  think  it  over  a  little  before 
you  take  on  a  new  buyer  for  your 
now.  I  know  these  high  feed  bills  mui 
be  paid,  but  unless  you  can  get  enoug^ 
more  to  make  it  w'urth  while,  remern 
her  that  you  are  producing  egg's 
year  roimd. 


J,  C.  Hattar 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


We  Visit  New  England 


WALT  MASON,  the  genial  and 
energetic  Assistant  Agricultural 
Agent  for  Albany  County,  N.  Y.,  plan¬ 
ned  a  two-day  bus  tour  for  his  poultry- 
men  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 
Walt  had  been  aided  and  abetted  in 
this  by  Professor  Roy  Jones,  who  does 
the  poultry  extensioning  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  by  Professor  Homer  Stewart, 
who  acts  in  a  like  capacity  in  Rhode 
Island.  I  was  delighted  to  go  along 
as  another  poultryman  in  search  of  in¬ 
formation,  and  incidentally,  for  a  little 
vacation  from  chores. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  learn 
about  poultry.  The  tour  is  an  excellent 
demonstration  of  that  oft-repeated 
statement  that  we  get  90  per  cent  of 
our  knowledge  through  our  eyes,  and 
only  a  small  part  through  our  ears. 

I  have  been  asked  many  times  if  it 
is  not  risky  to  have  a  group  of  people 
come  to  your  farm  and  go  through  your 
houses.  Won’t  they  carry  disease  from 
one  farm  to  another,  or  back  home  with 
them?  As  tours  are  rtm  today,  I  would 
say  no,  there  is  practically  no  risk.  In 
the  first  place  the  groups  are  not  taken 
to  farms  that  have  heavy  losses  from 
disease.  No  one  in  the  group  wears 
the  same  shoes  or  clothes  that  he  works 
in  at  home:  so  why  should  any  one  be 
carrying  infection  at  any  time  ?  In  the 
second  place  the  groups  are  seldom  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  into  the  pens  or  yards 
where  the  birds  are^  Interiors  are 
viewed  through  windows  or  doors, 
ranges  from  outside  the  fence. 

We  stopped  ih  Connecticut  at  the 
farms  of  Homer  I.  Huntington,  Win¬ 
stead;  D.  I.  Goodenough,  Burrville;  L. 
A.  Grouten,  Farmington;  Walter  S. 
Havens,  North  Coventry;  Harold  Storrs, 
Willimantic;  Fellows  Brothers,  Nor- 
wichtown;  and  the  Egg  Laying  Con¬ 
test  and  College  poultry  plant  at  Storrs; 
also  the  egg  auction  at  Hartford.  In 
Rhode  Island  we  visited  G.  S.  Bright- 
hian,  Bradford;  Samuel  E.  'Tucker, 
Tuckertown;  Oakland  Farm,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  and  Vincent  Owen,  Newport; 
also  the  Rhode  Island  laying  contest. 

Good  Size  —  Good  Income 

All  these  plants  were  successful, 
thriving  concerns.  They  were  not 
fancy  show  places,  but  just  the  sort 
of  place  most  people  dream  of  —  an 
attractive  looking  home  with  shrubs 
and  flowers,  a  garden  and  a  neatly 
clipped  green  lawn  (it  has  rained  down 
there  this  summer) ;  a  place  that  will 
keep  the  owner  busy,  but  not  too  busy, 
and  bring  in  a  good  income. 

In  this  connection  at  least  half  the 
places  we  visited  were  in  the  ROP  As¬ 
sociation.  Several  of  the  owners  had 
served  and  one  was  serving  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Poultry  Association 
^  rtgged  individuals  who  are  coopera¬ 
tively  minded. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  two 
farms  had  a  capacity  of  2000  birds 
each,  two  farms  2500  each,  one  farm 
^000,  and  one,  (a  part¬ 
nership),  5000.  I  think 
|t  g^oes  to  show  that  good 
incomes  in  poultry,  as  in 
nil  other  farming  enter- 
Pj^i^s,  depend  upon  a 
business  large  enough  to 
allow  the  time  of  the 
owner  to  be  spent  effi¬ 
ciently. 

Egg  Marketing 

,  ohvied  these  men 
e  prices  they  get  for 
^gs.  Back  here,  30  cents 
ns  the  general  price 
or  large  eggs.  Over 
here  it  was  40  to  45 


By  L.  E.  WEAVER 

cents,  and  at  Oakland  farm  in  Rhode 
Island,  where  eggs  are  dated  by  rubber 
stamps  and  delivered  daily,  they  were 
getting  60  cents.  Nor  was  feed  much 
higher  than  we  are  paying.  No  won¬ 
der  the  poultry  business  is  expanding 
and  these  ROP  men  are  finding  it  easy 
to  sell  their  chicks. 

We  did  not  see  the  auction  in  action. 
Business  was  over  for  the  day,  but  per¬ 
haps  that  was  fortunate  for  us.  It 
gave  us  a  chance  to  hear  the  capable 
and  enthusiastic  manager  tell  us  about 
the  organization  and  its  growth.  Again 
it  was  a  story  of  success  through  co¬ 
operative  effort  and  high  standards  of 
quality.  The  auction  receives  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  support  of  the  poultrymen 
for  they  know  it  is  a  potent  iactor  in 
those  fine  prices  for  all. 

Housing 

At  Mr.  Goodenough’s  place  we  saw 
one  of  the  new  Connecticut  two-story 
laying  houses,  24  feet  deep,  in  process 
of  construction.  It  has  a  very  fiat  built- 
up  roof.  Professor  James,  who  accom¬ 
panied  us  all  the  way  through  Connec¬ 
ticut,  points  out  that  this  roof,  with  its 
several  layers  of  roofing  material  thor¬ 
oughly  cemented  together,  will  last 
many  years,  will  not  leak,  and  is  a  great 
economy  in  that  it  saves  the  necessity 
of  putting  in  an  insulated  ceiling  for  the 
floor.  In  answer  to  the  objection  that 
such  a  flat  roof  will  sag  or  break  imder 
a  heavy  load  of  snow.  Professor  James 
said  that  one  of  these  roofs  side  by  side 
with  an  ordinary  steep-pitch  roof  actu¬ 
ally  had  less  snow  on  it  than  the  other. 
Reason,  wind  sweeps  it  off. 

An  innovation  in  interior  arrange¬ 
ment  that  appealed  particularly  to  me 
was  in  Mr.  Harold  Storrs’  new  bar¬ 
racks  house.  It  has  pens  24x24,  the 
roosts  are  arranged  along  the  partitions 
at  the  sides  of  the  pen,  instead  of  the 
conventional  arrangement  along  the 
back.  He  is  using  the  low  roosts  over 
a  screened-in  pit.  It  all  looked  very 
sensible,  and  seemed  more  light  and 
roomy  through  the  middle  of  the  pen. 

At  Storrs 

The  new  laying  contest  pens  are  fine, 
and  better-than-ever  records  are  being 
made,  a  sure  indication  of  good  man¬ 
agement.  They  thought  it  had  been  hot 
there,  a  mere  92  degrees.  We  told  them 
they  didn’t  know  what  “hot”  means. 

What  interested  me  the  most  at 
Storrs  was  not  the  good  meal  at  the 
cafeteria,  nor  yet  the  smiling  young 
ladies  who  served  it,  (Editor’s  Note: 
Lee  is  a  bachelor),  but  the  work  in 
poultry  breeding  that  Professor  Warner 
showed  us.  He  is  succeeding  where 
other  experiment  stations  have  always 
failed.  Brother-to-sister  matings  for  5 
successive  generations  have  increased- 
vigor  and  size  and  hatchability.  We 
saw  some  of  the  birds  and  they  look 
the  part.  Professor  Warner  told  us 
the  secret,  but  I  am  going  to  let  him 
publish  it  when  he  is  ready. 


A  Connecticut  laying  house  ( pens  24x24 
feet}  under  construction  by  D.  /.  Goodenough 
of  Burrville,  Conn.  Note  the  almost  flat  roof. 


Built  to  Order 

for 

Farming  Country 


The  Ford  V-8  has  Power  to  Spare 
and  Costs  Mighty  Little  to  Run 


For  33  years  the  Ford  has  been 
the  farmer’s  car.  Drive  the  1936 
Ford  V-8  over  the  roughest,  tough¬ 
est  roads  in  your  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  you  will  know  why  the 
Ford  is  still  a  favorite  with  farmers 
everywhere. 

From  its  powerful  V-8  engine  to 
its  silent,  trouble-free  rear  axle,  to¬ 
day’s  Ford  is  built  to  be  the  kind  of 
dependable,  economical  car  every 
farmer  wants.  It  has  power  to 
spare  for  the  hardest  pulls,  and  will 
take  you  over  any  kind  of  road  in 
comfort.  Its  quick,  sure-stopping 


brakes,  welded  steel  body  structure 
and  safety  glass  all  around  {at  iio 
extra  cost)  make  it  one  of  the  safest 
cars  on  the  highway.  Above  all, 
it’s  one  of  the  most  economical  cars 
you  can  own.  Gives  gasoline  mile¬ 
age  on  a  par  with  less  powerful  cars, 
seldom  needs  oil  between  regular 
changes  and  stays  on  the  job  year 
in  and  year  out  with  mighty  little 
attention. 

Before  you  choose  any  car,  drive 
the  Ford  V-8.  Get  all  the  facts  on 
V-8  performance  and  economy  first. 
See  your  Ford  Dealer  today. 

See  the  Beautiful  New 
Ford  V-8  Interiors 

All  Ford  V-8’s  now  have  beautiful 
new  appointments  and  color  schemes. 
Women  especially  will  appreciate  these 
luxurious  interiors  which  offer  so  much 
style  and  convenience.  They  are  now 
on  display  at  your  Ford ,  Dealer’s.  Be 
sure  to  see  them. 

$25  A  MONTH  y  after  usual  down 

payment,  buys  any  new  Ford  V-8  under 
Universal  Credit  Company  a  month 
finance  plans.  Ask  your  Ford  Dealer 
for  details.  Prices  $510  and  up,  F.O.B. 
Detroit— including  safety  glass  through¬ 
out  on  every  body-type  at  no  extra  cost. 
Standard  accessory  group  extra. 
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Off  to 

School  Again 


yyk  ciRQct  mims  iiucRar 


E  F  O  R  E  we  know 
what  is  happening, 
school  time  catches  up 
with  us  and  with  it 
comes  the  immediate 
problem  of  clothes.  School 
clothes  really  belong  in  a 

_ _ _  class  by  themselves.  They 

I  /  I  /  must  be  sturdy,  becoming, 

/  /  II  and  stylish  if  the  yoimg 

/  i  I  folks  are  to  be  happy 

y  /  /  wearing  them. 

^  ^  Ready-mades  have  to  be 

used  in  some  cases,  but  for  the  same  money  you 
can  get  nicer  materials,  a  better  fit,  and  more  indi¬ 
vidual  design  if  you  make  the  clothes  yourself.  For 
early  fall,  cotton  materials  will  be  used.  Warm 
colors,  such  as  rust  red,  wine  red,  leaf  brown 
and  burnt  orange  can  be  expected  to  be  pop¬ 
ular.  The  clear  skin  and  sparkling  eyes  of 
youth  are  set  off  by  strong  colors,  which 
on  middle-aged  figures  would  only  accentu¬ 
ate  the  dulhng  complexion  and  thickening 
silhouette. 

Woolens  still  promise  to  center  their  in¬ 
terest  in  weave.  Corduroy  weave,  basket 
weave,  mossy  wool,  woolen  clocky,  angora, 
mohair  checks,  tufts,  and 
the  familiar  etamine  arfe 
j  o  p  some  of  the  woolen  ma- 
^  terials  which  will  be  used 

^  ^or  fall  and  winter  dresses 

and  coats. 

For  early  fall  wear,  the 
jacket  dress  is  a  useful 
ensemble,  especially  if  the 
jacket  is  planned  to  use 
with  other  outfits.  In  fact, 
the  ensemble  idea  is  a 
very  economical  as  well 
as  artistic  one,  because  if 
it  is  followed  throughout 
the  entire  wardrobe,  it  is 
then  possible  to  wear  any 
coat  with  any  dress.  The 
same  idea  applies  to  such  2553 
important  acces¬ 
sories  as  hats, 
shoes,  gloves 
stockings,  etc. 

Silks  are  apt  to 
imitate  woolens  or 
to  present  a  rough 
surface  We  see  ribbed  effects  and  the 
goffered  or  blistered  appearance, 
crepy  weaves  and  metal  threads. 

Satin,  often  with  the  dull  side  upper¬ 
most  and  sometimes  slightly  goffer¬ 
ed,  is  another  popular  fabric.  How¬ 
ever,  dull  crepy  silks  will  probably  be 
the  favorites  for  high  school  or  col¬ 
lege  wear. 

For  the  very  young,  the  brother 
and  sister  outfits  still  find  favor,  a 
good  example  is  pattern  No.  3449. 

Here  the  English  influence  is  seen  for 
practical  day  coats.  The  English  seem 
to  know  what  to  do  with  woolens  and 
therefore  the  vogue  for  following 
their  lead  is  fundamentally  sound. 

The  original  of  pattern  No.  3449  was 
made  of  navy  blue  worsted,  but  soft 
checked  worsted  (very  small  checks, 
of  course)  in  brown  or  aqua  blue 
would  be  very  smart  for  little  folks. 

A  good  idea  for  dresses  for  the 
very  young  is  to  make  them  so  that 
the  young  person  can  put  them  on 
herself.  Dress  design  No.  3462  buttons 
down  the  front,  thus  making  it  quali¬ 
fy  as  a  self-help  dress.  Necessary  full¬ 
ness  for  ease  in  play  is  provided  by 


the  pleats  which  are  attached  to  the 
brief  French  yoke. 

Dress  No.  3064  is  for  the  larger  girl 
and  shows  the  fashionable  princess 
lines.  It  can  be  made  with  the  flared 
sleeves  for  warmer  weather,  or  with 
puffed  sleeves  or  with  long  sleeves  and 
tailored  cuffs,  according  to  the  use  to 
which  the  garment  is  to  be  put.  It  may 
be  used  with  or  without  a  sash  or  belt. 

The  useful  jacket  dress  is  found  in 
No.  2791.  Navy,  red  and  white  plaid 

wool-finished  cotton  combined  with 

white  pique  made  the  original  model. 

Real  wool  or  wool  and  rayon  novelties 
would  also  be  good  for  this  ensemble. 

For  the  high  school  girl,  No.  2749  is 
the  last  word  in 
fashion.  In  her  own 
parlance,  this  pat- 
t  e  r  n  “has  every¬ 
thing’’:  style,  com¬ 
fort,  and  conven¬ 
ience.  The  action 
back  and  flaring 
skirt  allow  freedom  of  motion, 
while  the  detachable  collar  can 
be  kept  fresh  at  all  times.  In 
wool  and  rayon  novelty  mater¬ 
ials,  heavy  crepe  silk,  or  a  check¬ 
ed  wool  in  wine  tones,  it  would  be 
very  attractive. 

A  dress  which  looks  more  elab¬ 
orate,  yet  actually  is  not  so,  is 
No'.  2553.  The  original  was  a 
charming  dark  red  crepe  silk 
with  jewelled  clips  to  accentuate 
the  pointed  yoke.  The  collar  may 
be  worn  open  or  closed;  the  pep- 
lum  may  be  used  or  not.  This 
pattern  lends  itself  to  treatment 
in  various  ways.  Woolen  material 
with  bone  or  composition  buttons 
could  be  used  for  general  wear, 
whereas  silk,  satin,  or  velvet  with 
jewelled  clips  would  place  it  in 


the  class  of  afternoon  or  more  formal 
wear. 

Blouses  and  jackets  are  indispensable  in 
th--  school-girl’s  wardrobe.  Blouses  of  dif- 
fer^’it  materials  and  different  colors  can 
'lo  a  lot  to  pep  up  her  costumes.  If  made 
of  wool  jersey  or  a  rough  crepe  silk,  the 
blouse  naturally  becomes  a  sturdy  gar¬ 
ment  for  general  wear.  If  made  of  satin 
or  more  smoothly  finished  crepe  silk,  or 
even  of  metal  cloth,  it  may  be  used  for 
more  dressy  occasions.  Blouse  No.  2592 
follows  the  trim  outlines  of  the  day  with 
its  inverted  tucks  which  shape  the  waist¬ 
line  and  its  “little  girl’’  collars. 

But  a  school  girl  must  have  clothes  for 
her  informal  moments  also,  and  a  smock 
can  be  a  great  saver  of  good  clothes,  not 
only  for  her  but  for  her  mother  as  well.  It  is  easy 
to  get  into  a  smock  for  a  few  minutes’  work  when 
one  does  not  wish  to  change  altogether.  Besides, 
there  are  such  lovely  materials  available  for  just 
such  garments  that  it  is  impossible  to  resist  them, 
the  East  Indian  prints  for  instance.  A  very  attrac¬ 
tive  one  which  I  saw  last  week  had  large  wooden 
buttons  tied  in  place  by  cords  of  the  smock  mater¬ 
ial.  No.  2724^  is  an  excellent  pattern  for  such  a 
smock. 

The  pajama  has  not  lost  one  bit  of  interest  either 
as  a  lounging  or  as  a  sleeping  gp,rment.  It  may  be 
a  very  subdued  pastel-colored  silk,  satin,  or  nain¬ 
sook  for  sleeping  wear;  or  it  may  be  a  bright  sa¬ 
teen,  satin,  percale  print  or  wool  cashmere  for 
lounging.  No.  2917  offers  several  possibilities  as  to 
cut,  with  or  without  sleeves  and  with  rounded  collar 
or  with  low  “V’’  front  and  back.  The  eternal  fitness 
of  things  calls  for  the  sturdier  materials  if  the  high 
neck  and  long  sleeves  are  used,  whereas  the  sleeve¬ 
less,  “neckless’ ’  kind  would  call  for  dainty  colors 
and  materials  and  possibly  lace  trim. 

Pattern  Sizes  and  Requirements 

No.  3449  in  sizes  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  Size  8 
requires  1%  yards  of  54-mch  material  with 
1%  yards  of  39-inch  lining. 

No.  3462  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  Size  4 
requires  1  %  yards  of  39-inch  material  with 
yard  of  35-inch  contrasting  and  %  yard 
of  3-inch  ribbon  for  bow. 

No.  3064  in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  1%  yards  of  35-inch  mater¬ 
ial  with  %  yard  of  35-inch  contrasting. 

No.  2791  in  sizes  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Size 
12  requires  314  yards  of  39-inch  materim 
with  lYs  yards  of  39-inch  contrasting, 
yards  of  39-inch  jacket  lining  and  1  yard  o 
r’bbon  for  bow. 

No.  2749  in  sizes  14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38  and 
40  inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  3%  yards  oi 
39-iiich  material  with  %  yard  of  35-aic 
light  and  Vs  yard  of  35-inch  dark  contrasi- 
ing. 

No.  2553  in  sizes  14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38  an 
40  inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  3%  yards 
’^9-inch  material. 

No.  2592  in  sizes  14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38  aJ^ 
40  inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  2y8  yaros 
39-inch  material  for  button-trimmed  ’ 

and  2  yards  of  39-inch  material  for 
sleeved  blouse. 

No.  2724  in  sizes  11,  13,  15,  17  and  19  Y 
(Continued  on  Pnge  25) 
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J.nsure  the  safety  of  your 
preserves.  Buy  ATLAS  Fruit 
ZmS— Double  Tested  for 
Strength.  The  Polariscope, 
a  scientific  instrument,  de¬ 
termines  strength  under 
strain.  Boiling  water  at 
212°F,  poured  into  jar,  de¬ 
termines  strength  under 
heat.  Individually  inspected. 
Safe  for  all  methods  of  mod¬ 
ern  preserving.  Clear  crystal 
glass  to  give  natural  color  to 
your  fruits  and  vegetables. 

HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  CO. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Makers  of  fruit  Jars  and  fruit 

jar  caps  for  more  than  40  years. 


"All  Styles  and  Sizes  of 
Fruit  Jars  and  Caps" 


AT  L 

JARS 


Coming  to  PHILADELPHIA? 

Rooms  with  Bath  for 

hotel  ^ — 

p  H I L A  D  E  LPHI AN 

(Formerly  Hotel  Pennsylvania) 

39TH  tfwt/ CHESTNUT  STREETS 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


beautiful  guide  mop  A 
of  Neuu  Sfork  City. 

Rates  from  4Z50/‘or  fu/b 

Hotel  €mPIDe 

BROADUtAV  otbi'i  STREET,  N.Y. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 

Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

I*  been  notified  that  your  policy  is  to  run  out 

(y  it  right  away  with  an  American  Agricui- 

,“'^„®9ent  or  direct  to  N.  .a.  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 
north  cherry  ST.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


Tested 

Recipes 


Sour  Cream 

%  cup  sour  cream 
'/«  cup  good  vinegar 
I  egg  well  beaten 
1  teaspoon  flour 

Thorou^ly  mix 


Salad  Dressing 

I  teaspoon  salt 
I  teaspoon  dry  mustard 
*4  teaspoon  paprika 
3  tablespoons  sugar 

all  ingredients  and 


cook  over  hot  water  until  thick  and 


creamy,  stirring  constantly.  If  wanted 
thinner  when  serving,  use  vinegar  or 
cream,  and  beat  well. 


Cucumber  Gold 

Pare  and  dice  six  young  cucumbers, 
melt  4  tablespoons  butter  in  frying  pan, 
stir  in  the  cucumbers  and  let  cook  in 
butter  until  golden  in  color.  Add 
cups  rich  milk,  let  come  to  boil  and 
thicken  with  2  tablespoons  flour  stirred 


smooth  in  a  little  cold  milk.  Cook  5 
minutes.  Beat  in  well  V2  cup  cream  and 
remove  from  heat.  Add  1  well  beaten 
egg,  stir  in  thoroughly  and  add  dash 
of  ketchup  for  added  flavor. — H.  R. 


Tomato  Surprise 

Remove  core  and  about  2  tablespoons 
of  the  pulp  from  ripe,  round  tomatoes. 
Stuff  cavity  with  well  seasoned  saus¬ 
age  meat  and  bake  V2  hour  in  moderate 
oven. — H.  R. 

Banana  Party  Bread 
A  delicious  sandwich  bread  that  is 
not  too  difficult  for  the  average  person 
to  make  often  lifts  a  school  or  picnic 
lunch  above  the  commonplace. 

V2  cup  butter  I  teaspoon  soda 

1  cup  sugar  1  teaspoon  baking  powder 

2  eggs  '4  ts.  salt 

2  cups  flour  3  bananas 

1/2  cup  broken  nutmeats 

Cream  butter,  blend  in  sugar,  add 
beaten  eggs.  Then  alternately  add  the 
dry  ingredients  sifted  together  and  the 
bananas  which  have  been  mashed  to  a 
smooth  paste.  This  requires  well  ripen¬ 
ed  bananas.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 
One  cup  of  apple  sauce  may  he  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  bananas. 


Aunt  Janet’s 

Favorite  Kecipe 

Tea  Dainties 

We  are  always  looking  for  the 
easy  but  good  recipes.  Here  is 
one  which  can  be  done  in  a  jiffy 
i  and  yet  makes  quite  a  showing, 

!  either  as  party  refreshments  or  in 
I  place  of  cookies  for  the  family 
meal. 

3  tablospoons  water  I  egg  white 

'/a  teaspoon  salt  %  cup  sugar 

I/a  teaspoon  cream  of  1/2  teaspoon  vanilla 

tartar  Crackers 

I  Place  all  ingredients  except  the 
vanilla  and  crackers  in  upper  part 
I  of  double  boiler.  Beat  with  rot- 
i  ary  beater  to  blend  thoroughly, 
i  Set  over  boiling  water  and  beat 
constantly.  Cook  until  the  mix¬ 
ture  will  hold  its  shape.  Remove 
i  from  heat,  set  pan  into  cold  water 
I  and  beat  until  cool.  Add  flavor- 
j  ing.  Drop  a  mound  from  a  tea- 
i  spoon  on  each  cracker.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  350°  to  400°  F.  un¬ 
til  delicately  browned,  about  10 
I  minutes.  Cocoanut  or  raisins  may 
I  be  added  to  the  mixture,  or 
sprinkled  on  top  before  baking. 

One-quarter  cup  finely  chopped 
nutmeats  may  be  folded  into  the 
mixture  before  spreading  on  the 
crackers. 

Any  unsweetened  cracker  may 
be  used;  saltines  are  quite  popu¬ 
lar.  A  quick,  last-minute  substi-' 
tute  may  be  provided  by  putting 
whole  marshmallows  on  crackers 
and  browning  in  the  oven. 


•  There  is  no  element 
of  chance  when  you 
choose  a  Maytag.  You 
not  only  get  the  world’s 
finest  farm  washer,  but  you  get  52  half  holidays 
a  year  as  an  extra  reward.  Fifty-two  times  a 
year  the  Maytag  turns  long,  tiresome  washdays 
into  a  couple  of  easy  hours  in  the  morning. 
No  hand-rubbing,  no  boiling  and  everything 
washed  perfectly  clean.  Do  you  wonder  that 
more  than  a  million  farm  women  wash  the 
Maytag  way?  In  addition  to  many  other 
exclusive  advantages,  Maytag  gives  you  the 


GASOLINE  MULTI-MOTOR 

For  twenty-two  years  this  simple,  depend¬ 
able  engine,  built  for  the  woman  to  operate, 
has  powered  Maytag  farm  washers.  It  has 
been  refined  and  improved  along  with  the 
washer.  Electric  Maytags  available.  F-15-36 
Let  the  nearest  dealer  show  you  the  Maytag 
now,  and  explain  the  easy  payment  plan. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  MANUFACTURERS 
FOUNDED  1  893  •  NEWTON,  IOWA 


T„R 
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E 


very 


FIL-IVIS  DEVELOPED 


Best  Al  Quality  Guaran¬ 
teed.  3  Day  service  or  bet¬ 
ter  in  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  or  New  England  States. 

Stamps  accepted. 

If  air  mail  is  used  add 
12c  for  each  roll. 


6c 

PRINTS  -^^air 
3c 


QUICK  F»HOXO  PRINTERS 
60S  E.  36th  St.,  Lebanon,  New  Hampshire 


TWO  BEAUTIFUL  DOUBLE  WEIGHT  PROFES- 

sional  Enlargements,  8  Guaranteed  Never  Fade  Prints 
25c  coin.  Century  Photo  Service,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


Finer  Photos  Guaranteed !  '^Pr jflssio^aliy^ 

8  Veloi  Prints,  2  Beautiful  Bromide  Enlargements — 
25o  coin.  FINERFOTOS.  Box  898-6,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Rnlle  Dovolnnoil  beauUful.  double-weight 

rvuila  L/cVClupcU.  professional  enlargements  and 
8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  Prints.  25c  coin. 
RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


That  heavy  dark  scum  which  sometimes 
™  preir^s  when  they're  stamering  .s  usually 
cauLed  by  poorly  refined  sugar.  You'll  find 
you'll  have  much  less  skimming  to  do  if  you 
Se  only  the  very  best  sugar.  So-be  wise  and 
use  Jack  Frost  Granulated  for  all  your  canning 
and  preserving! 

In  5  lb  boxes  and  10  and  25  lb.  ^cks.  (The  5  Ih 
^  ^reat  help  in  canmng.They  save  weig 


:K  FROST  SUGA 

SUPER-SIFTED... QUICK-DISSOLVING 
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KEEP  YOUR  POLICY 
RENEWED 


'saia 

’’""'“f dS“w 

,esti8“f*  tn«ow 


. 

North  AMERic^illife5»  Insurance  Cq 

OUest  anJ  Car^est  ^xclusiv^^ealtfi  mJ Occident  (Company  in  America  j 


KA.Associates  Inc. 


I  Poughkeepsie.  N.Y 
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Reinforce  your 

ENERGY 

with 


When  your  vitality  is 
low  and  you  have  that 
‘^tired”  feeling,  it 
means  that  your  body 
hasn’t  sufficient  energy 
to  carry  on  your  daily 
tasks.  All  energy  is 
derived  from  Dextrose, 
the  sugar  doctors  call 
“body”  or  “muscle” 
sugar.  Karo  Syrup  is 
rich  in  Dextrose  and 
provides  an  excellent 
means  for  reinforcing 
your  energy. 

Serve  Karo  on  pan¬ 
cakes,  waffles,  sliced 
bread,  biscuits,  etc. 
Karo  is  not  only  de¬ 
licious  but  is  an 
energizing,  wholesome 
food  as  well.  Try  It! 


KARO  is  rich  in 

DEXTROSE 

the  food -energy  sugar 


Made  by 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  GO. 

17  Battery  Place,  N.  Y.  City 


If 


Today  in 

Aunt  Janet’s  Garden 


1^ 


Renew  the  Iris  Bed 

1AM  having  the  fun  of  planting  some 
Japanese  Iris  which  I  have  coveted 
for  a  long  time.  It  seems  to  me  that 
nothing  in  the  garden  is  quite  as  showy 
and  gives  such  a  good  accoimt  of  itself 
for  the  space  it  occupies  as  the  Jap¬ 
anese  Iris.  Besides,  it  blooms  from 
late  June  through  July  and  comes  in 
a  marvelous  assortment  of  colors.  Its 
leaves  are  narrow  and  grass-like  with 
a  distinct  ridge  or  rib  in  the  center. 
Japanese  Iris  differs  from  other  iris  in 
that  it  dislikes  lime  very  much.  It  al¬ 
so  thrives  better  where  it  gets  a  con¬ 
tinuous  supply  of  moisture,  but  it  will 
not  tolerate  standing  in  water  during 
winter. 

The  Siberian  Iris  has  a  grassy  leaf 
much  like  the  Japanese  except  that  it 
does  not  have  the  rib  through  the  cen¬ 
ter.  The  flowers  are  smaller  and  also 
lack  the  hairy  beard  which  character¬ 
izes  the  bearded  iris.  It  is  like  the 
Japanese  iris  in  that  it  does  not  like 
lime  or  bonemeal.  The  beardless  va¬ 
rieties  do  not  develop  the  rhizome  but 
have  thick  flbrous  roots  which  can  be 
divided  after  the  clumps  become  large 
enough.  These  roots  should  be  spread 
a  trifle  in  planting,  »not  clumped  to¬ 
gether,  with  the  top  of  the  clump  2 
inches  below  the  rich  soil  surface.  The 
time  for  transplanting  all  irises  is  as 
soon  as  the  blooms  have  faded. 

After  the  bearded  or  German  iris 
finished  blooming,  I  separated  some  of 
the  old  clumps  which  had  grown  too 
thick.  Every  clump  had  at  least  one 
good  rhizome  or  root  with  many  small 
rootlets  which  I  spread  out  underneath, 
then  packed  the  soil  over  them.  The 
main  root  I  covered  thinly  with  soil  as 
the  bearded  iris  seems  to  like  lying 
almost  on  top  of  the  ground.  I  cut 
the  fan  of  leaves  to  about  8".  Before 
resetting  the  divided  roots,  I  worked 
the  soil  well,  fertilized  it  lightly  and 
limed  it,  which  I  would  not  have  dared 
to  do  for  the  Japanese  iris. 

My  experience  with  the  btflbous 
Dutch  iris  so  far  is  that  they  are  not 
strictly  hardy  in  this  climate.  I  have 
been  told  that  I  probably  did  not  plant 
the  bulbs  early  enough  in  the  fall  for 
them  to  get  sufficient  growth  and  that 
I  did  not  give  them  enough  protection 
after  the  ground  froze.  At  any  rate  I 
am  hesitant  about  using  them  agam 
xmtil  the  time  that  I  can  give  them 
the  care  which  they  seem  to  need. 

I  am  quite  cheered  by  the  growers’ 
reports  and  the  horticulturist  writers 
regarding  the  English  iris  which  origin¬ 
ally  came  from  the  Pyrenees  and  is 
said  to  be  able  to  stand  weather  con¬ 
siderably  beloifv  zero.  It  looks  like  the 
Dutch  iris  and  requires  moist  cool  soil 
without  being  actually  wet.  Here  in 
my  location  I  probably  shall  have  to 
mulch  in  order  to  get  this  condition 
since  our  soil  is  sandy.  If  the  soil  were 
clay  I^  should  have  to  be  equally  careful 
about  mixing  in  some  sand  around  the 
bulbs  to  provide  the  necessary  drain¬ 
age. 


“Fes,  I  heard  a  noise  and  got  up, 
and  there  under  the  bed  I  saw  a  man’s 
leg» 

“Good  heavens!  The  burglar’s?” 

“No,  my  husband’s.  He  had  heard 
the  noise,  too.” 


Milk  for  a  Glamorous 
Complexion! 

One  of  the  six  appeals  in  the  advertising 
campaign  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
State  Bureau  of  Milk  Publicity. 


You  can  tell  a  woman’s  age  by  her  skin 

...unless  she 
drinks  milk 


XT’s  AMAZING.  But  it's  true.  Most  women 
with  poor  complexions,  with  skin  that 
is  old,  wrinkled  and  faded  long  before  it 
should  be,  are  calcium  poor.  Ask  any 
dermatologisL  And  ask  him  about  milk. 
He  will  tell  you  that  milk  is  the  best  food 
source  of  calcium.  He  will  tell  you  that 
calcium  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  clear  up 
skin  disorders. 

You  get  an  effective  calcium  beauty  treat- 
jnerit  with  every  glass  of  milk  you  drink.  If 
you  need  to  be  convinced,  just  look  at  a 
baby’s  skin.  Let  milk  help  you  have  a 
clear  young  skin.  Start  right  now  a 
glass  or  two  today. 

CLEAR  UP  YOUR 
COMPLEXION  WITH  MILK 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  REDUCE  —You  can  reduce 
sdentiBcally.  without  losing  pep  and  aging  your 
skin,  by  drinking  milk.  Write  for  the  free  book¬ 
let  “The  Milky  Wayr  U  contains  a  complete  re¬ 
ducing  diet.  Simply  send  your  name  and  address 
on  a  postcard  to:  Bureau  of  Milk 
Publicity.  Albany 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


This  scientifically  sound  appeal  is  addressed  to  the 
5,254,074  women  and  girls  over  10  years  of  age  in 
New  York  State.  They  are  being  told  that  every 
glass  of  milk  is  a  calcium  beauty  treatment. 

There  is  no  questioning  the  fact  that  beavity  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  appeals  to  women  today.  Milk 
as  an  aid  to  complexion  beauty  is  news!  It  regist¬ 
ers  with  women — and  it  produces  action! 

The  entire  campaign  released  by  the  Bureau  of 
Milk  Publicity  has  produced  action!  Every  month 
since  August  1935  (when  the  campaign  started) 
there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  New  York’s 
milk  consumption.  That  this  increase  is  due  to  ad¬ 
vertising,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  milk  consump¬ 
tion  in  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  many  other  centers 
has  shown  decreases  during  this  same  period! 
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HERE  ANOTHER  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  The  Little  Big-Heart  TALES 


Old  hitef ace’s  Ghost 


OLD  WHITEFACE,  at  the  Wilbur 
farm,  lived  to  be  tbirty-eigbt  years 
old,  and  after  his  ghost  came  back  he 
was  about  the  place  for  three  years 
more,  forty-one  in  all,  if  a  horse’s 
“ghost”  can  be  said  to  have  a  lifetime. 

Forty-one  was  as  old  as  we  know  of 
a  horse’s  living  in  our  home  town  in 
Maine,  with  one  exception,  that  of  “Old 
Pheeb”  at  the  Damley  farm.  Pheeb 
reached  the  advanced  age  of  fifty- 
three.  But  forty-one  is  venerable  old 
age  for  a  horse,  exceeding  the  ordinary 
age  of  horses  by  twenty  years.  He  had 
advantages;  he  was  country  bred  and 
lived  among  rural  surroundings,  thus 
escaping  the  hard  pavements,  noisome 
stables,  stale  hay  and  unhealthful  ex¬ 
citements  and  temptations  of  city  life. 
He  was  a  handsome  horse,  moreover,  a 
good  worker,  a  smart  trotter,  fourteen 
hands  high,  chestnut  in  color,  with  a 
broad  white  face  and  two  white  stock¬ 
ings;  amiable  of  disposition,  too,  and 
hence  loved  by  the  entire  Wilbur 
family. 

This  affection  brought  old  Whiteface 
many  a  lump  of  sugar,  many  a  nubbin 
of  com,  and  always  a  warm  blanket 
in  winter  and  a  well-bedded  stall.  The 
horse  pasture  at  the  Wilbur  farm  was 
a  breezy  upland,  where  the  grass  grew 
fresh  and  sweet.  There  was  also  a 
spring  of  pure  water  at  the  foot  of 
the  hillside,  and  just  beyond  it  half  a 
dozen  sugar  maples  offered  pleasant 
shade  on  hot  summer  mornings. 

Often  and  often  Ned  Wilbur  and 
sometimes  his  sisters,  Georgie  and 
Elsie,  came  riding  Whiteface  to  call  on 
us  young  folks  at  the  Old  Squire’s 
place;  and  he  was  a  favorite  for  picnics 
or  evening  parties  near  and  far,  since 
he  would  stand  without  hitching  wher¬ 
ever  he  was  left,  either  in  the  yard 
at  home  or  at  other  places,  even  at 
the  railway  station,  steam  cars  having 
no  terrors  for  him.  In  short  he  was 
that  intelligent,  gentle,  model  horse  an 
owner  grows  immensely  fond  of,  and 
never  parts  with  if  he  can  help  it. 

But  tempiis  edax  rerum,  and,  even  as 
in  the  days  of  Horace,  nor  love  nor 
piety  can  stay  the  onset  of  old  age  in 
man  or  beast.  During  the  winter  he 
was  thirty-eight,  old  Whiteface  had 
shown  unmistakable  signs  of  growing 
infirmity;  and  then  one  morning  in 
April  it  was  discovered  that  he  was 
“down”  in  his  stall  and  could  not  get 
up.  What  was  worse,  he  seemed  indis¬ 
posed  to  try  to  do  so.  Oats  were  offered 
him,  but  he  declined  them  silently.  He 
gave  up  the  long  battle  to  live  and  ac¬ 
cepted  helplessness  with  composure. 

It  was  court  week,  and  Farmer  Wil¬ 
bur  was  away  from  home,  serving  as 
a  juryman  at  the  shire  town  fifteen 
miles  away;  but  Mrs.  Wilbur  sent  for 
two  neighbors  to  assist  Ned;  and  not 
without  difficulty,  albeit  there  was 
abundant  commiseration,  old  White- 
face  was  hoisted  on  a  dray  and  hauled 
by  slowly  moving  oxen  to  the  borders 
of  the  woodland.  Elsie  and  Georgie 
stood  resignedly  weeping,  and  even  Ned 
covertly  wiped  away  a  tear;  for  that 
slow  cortege  from  a  New  England 
farm  meant  but  one  thing — a  helpless 
old  animal  would  now  have  to  be  put 
out  of  the  way  as  painlessly  and  as 
mercifully  as  possible.  That  is  ever  a 
sorrowful  time  at  the  farm  where  a 
faithful  servitor  has  long  endeared 
himself  to  every  member  of  the  family. 
No  one  of  the  household  can  endure  the 
thought  of  administering  the  death 
stroke  or  firing  the  fatal  shot,  or  even 
being  present  when  it  is  done.  Old 
Whiteface  had  indeed  been  so  long  and 
favorably  known  to  all  the  neighbors 
that  no  one  of  them  wanted  to  be  his 


executioner.  The  grieving  family  there¬ 
fore  had  recourse  to  a  disreputable  old 
fellow  whom  we  may  here  call  Robbins, 
living  at  the  Corners,  a  mile  away;  and 
Robbins,  having  joined  to  himself  a 
crony,  named  Moss,  took  what  advant¬ 
age  he  could  of  sentiment  by  demand- 
ing  the  large  sum  of  ten  dollars  for 
shooting  and  burying  the  old  horse, 
stipulating,  too,  that  he  was  to  have 
the  horse’s  skin  and  the  horseshoes  off 
the  animal’s  feet. 

The  Wilburs,  however,  indignantly 
refused  to  ratify  or  permit  this  latter 
sacrilege,  and  the  cronies  were  finally 
induced  to  take  a  flat  ten  dollars  with¬ 
out  perquisites.  In  fact  they  were  so 
elated  over  the  prospect  of  easy  money 
that,  after  loading  a  Springfield  mus¬ 
ket,  borrowing  two  shovels  and  imbib¬ 
ing  a  brace  or  two  of  drinks  at  the 
Corners  grocery,  they  set  off  just  at 
nightfall,  with  hilarity,  on  their  ghou¬ 
lish  mission. 

The  Wilburs  saw  them  pass  on  their 
way  toward  the  borders  of  the  woods, 
but  afterwards  refrained  from  so  much 
as  looking  in  that  direction,- Presently, 
however,  the  heavy  report  of  the  mus¬ 
ket  told  them  but  too  certainly  that 
all  was  over  with  poor  old  Whiteface. 
In  further  evidence  of  this,  Robbins 
called  on  the  following  morning  and 
collected  the  ten  dollars.  A  few  days 
later,  too,  Ned  Wilbur,  while  gathering 
maple  sap,  steeled  himself  to  approach 
and  contemplate  the  heaped-up  mound 
where  old  Whiteface  was  buried.  In 
June  we  heard  that  Georgie  and  Elsie 
carried  lilacs  and  roses  to  lay  on  the 


By  C.  A.  STEPHENS 


old  horse’s  grave,  which  seunds  child¬ 
ish  perhaps,  and  yet  what  better  de¬ 
serves  such  tributes  of  affection  than  a 
worthy  life,  whether  lived  by  human 
beings  or  our  humble  feUow  creatures 
who  have  served  us  faithfully? 

Warm  weather  had  now  come  on, 
and,  according  to  farm  custom,  the  long 
old  bam  at  the  Wilburs  was  set  open 
at  all  its  doors  and  windows,  that  the 
fresh  breezes  of  summer  might  air  out 
the  foul  odors  and  impurities  of  winter. 
Farmers  thereabouts,  too,  were  wont 
to  keep  their  bams  open  for  some  time 


after  the  hay  crop  was  stored,  from  a 
notion  that  pent-up  gases  from  not 
fully  cured  hay  attract  lightning,  and 
that  this  is  the  reason  why  so  many 
bams  are  burned  by  thunderbolts. 

The  Wilburs  indeed  did  not  close  up 
.their  barn  that  season  till  as  late  as  the 
first  hard  frosts  of  October;  the  aper¬ 
ture  at  the  far  end  leading  into  the 
cellar  beneath  the  old  stmcture  still 
gaped,  and  on  the  backside  the  door  to 
the  horse  stalls  was  still  propped  back. 
Both  stalls  were  as  yet  unoccupied,  no 
successor  to  Whiteface  having  yet 
been  procured. 

Then  on  one  of  those  chiUy  October 
mornings  Georgie  Wilbur,  going  out 
very  early  to  feed  an  untimely  cosset 
lamb,  was  astonished  to  hear  a  familiar 
low  whicker  and  to  see  old  Whiteface’s 
head  protruding  from  the  orifice  in 
front  of  his  manger — quite  as  he  had 
formerly  called  to  them  to  be  fed  of  a 
morning ! 

The  light  was  still  dim,  but  that  was 
surely  Whiteface,  or  his  ghost!  For  an 
instant  she  stared;  then  dropping  the 
bottle  of  milk,  she  fled  into  the  house 
crying,  “Old  Whiteface  is  out  in  the 
bam!” 

“Oh,  no,”  her  mother  said.  “That 
cannot  be!” 

“But  he  is!  I  saw  him!”  Georgie  in¬ 
sisted.  “He  is  in  his  stall.”  She  sat 
down,  weak  from  agitation. 

Thereupon  Ned  and  Elsie  ran  to  the 
bam,  followed  by  their  mother.  But 
Whiteface  was  no  longer  in  his  stall, 
and  after  looking  about  they  came  back 
to  laugh  at  Georgie,  as  did  also  Farmer 
Wilbur,  who  had  just  risen  and  now 
came  to  the  kitchen  for  the  milk  pails. 
“Guess  our  little  girl  hasn’t  fully  wak¬ 
ed  up  yet,”  he  jocosely  observed  to 
Georgie,  and  then  went  with  Ned  to 
milk  the  cows  at  the  barn. 

While  thus  employed  they  heard  a 
noise  in  the  barn  cellar,  and,  thinking 
that  some  animal  belonging  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor  had  strayed  in  there  through  the 
open  door,  the  farmer  presently  went 
round  to  investigate.  The  cellar  was  a 
dark  place,  yet  not  so  dark  but  that 
Wilbur  discerned  the  outline  of  a  horse 
with  a  white  face,  peering  at  him 
silently  from  out  the  obscurity.  As  he 
stood  looking,  the  animal  gave  a  low 
whicker  as  of  recognition  and  moved 
toward  him — and  then  Farmer  Wilbur 
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-^Song  o/the  Fa^e^ 


WITH  STATE  FAIR  time 
a-drawin’  nigh,  Mirandy’s 
started  askin’  why  we  don’t 
pack  up  and  go  down  there  and 
spend  a  whole  week  at  the  fair. 
She  thinks  that  she’s  got  some 
canned  stuff  which  surely  will 
be  good  enough  to  bring  back 
home  at  least  one  prize.  Then 
she  would  take  some  cherry 
pies  and  try  to  beat  the  neigh¬ 
bor’s  wife.  She  says  if  I  don’t 
want  no  strife,  I’d  better  make 
my  plans  and  go  down  there 
and  maybe  even  show  a  pig  or 
two  and  that  young  mare,  in¬ 
stead  o’  standin’  round  to  stare 
at  pretty  girls  and  eatin’  cake 
until  I  git  a  stummick  ache. 

But  I  can’t  see  no  sense  at 
all  in  sleepin’  in  some  doggoned 
stall,  cuz  sloppin’  pigs  ana 
pitchin’  hay  certainly  ain’t  no 
decent  way  to  spend  a  little 
vacation  when  you  had  planned 
to  have  some  fun.  It  ain’t  no 
fun  to  win  first  prize  if  all  I 
do  is  swat  flies  and  scrub  the 
backs  of  squealin’  hogs  while 
someone  else  eats  the  hot  dogs 
and  sits  up  there  in  the  grand¬ 
stand  a  list’nin’  to  the  big  brass 
band.  If  I  must  work  my  An¬ 
gers  bare.  I’ll  just  stay  home 
from  the  state  fair. 


The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Corner 


Because  of  the  number  of  contributions, 
we  do  not  acknowledge  poems  or  return 
those  not  published.  Keep  a  copy  of  your 
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author  of  each  one  printed. 
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Life 

What  is  life,  but  a  chance  to  grow. 

To  keep  our  hearts  in  healthy  glow. 
To  learn  the  things  we  ought  to  know 
Hereafter  ? 

What  is  life,  but  a  golden  wealth. 

To  spend  for  others  more  than  self. 

To  aid  them  on  their  road  to  health 
And  laughter? 

To  fill  their  saddened  hearts  with  mirth 
They  need  so  much  while  here  on  earth. 
Where  sorrows  come  soon  after  birth 
And  age  them. 

Though  love  may  never  banish  pain 
Nor  make  the  old  grow  young  again. 
Like  sunshine  after  clouds  and  rain 
’Twill  aid  them. 

• — Lucy  Burgman, 
Locke,  N.  Y. 


made  for  the  house,  ostensibly  to  fetch 
a  lantern! 

“Martha,  Martha!”  he  exclaimed  to 
his  wife.  “I  do  believe  old  Whiteface  is 
out  there!  I  saw  him  in  the  bam  cel¬ 
lar.  Light  the  lantern!” 

But  when  they  all  went  out  with  the 
lantern,  the  place  was  empty;  and  all 
the  farmer  could  say  in  turn  was,  “I 
certainly  saw  him  or  thought  I  did — 
and  heard  him,  too!” 

“And  so  did  I!”  declared  Georgie. 

The  Wilburs  were  not  superstitious 
people.  But  one  has  to  believe  one’s 
eyes  and  ears;  and  immediately  they 
began  a  more  thorough  search  of  the 
barn  and  other  outbuildings. 

Nothing  was  found;  but  while,  quest¬ 
ing  about,  just  as  the  sun  was  peeping 
up,  Ned  discerned  tracks  in  the  white 
frost  on  the  grass  behind  the  bam, 
tracks  like  those  of  a  horse,  leading  up 
to  the  back  door,  thence  around  to  the 
cellar,  and  thence  again  leading  off 
across  the  whitened  field  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  woods.  It  is  always  reassur¬ 
ing  to  find  that  an  apparition  has  left 
tracks;  it  adds  a  touch  of  reality  to  its 
presence,  as  proving  at  least  that  the 


phantom  had  feet. 

The  whole  Wilbur  family  followed 
fast  on  those  tracks  and  at  length 
sighted  their  old  horse  or  the  semblance 
of  him  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  potter¬ 
ing  about  among  the  maples  near  the 
mound  where  Robbins  and  Moss  had 
buried  him,  or  said  they  had. 

“Oh,  mother,  he’s  going  back  into  his 
grave!”  Elsie  exclaimed  in  an  awed 
whisper. 

Gruesome  thought!  Belief  in  ghosts 
dies  hard!  The  Wilburs  paused  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  bewildered  for  the  moment.  Such 
a  strange  thing! 

Of  course,  there  have  been  plenty  of 
ghosts  up  in  the  Old  Farm  country, 
half  the  ghost  stories  about  that  region 
have  never  been  set  down  in  black  and 


white.  Exactly  how  many  of  these  are 
authentic,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  say. 
Nevertheless,  as  long  as  there  are 
young  people,  and  dark  nights,  and 
good  yam-spinners,  there  will  always 
be  ghost  stories.  But  not  many  of  them 
actually  had  a  basis  in  fact.  They  are 
usually  the  result  of  somebody’s 
imagination.  I  never  knew  the  O 
Squire  to  tell  one,  however,  just  for 
sake  of  scaring  the  young  people.  He 
always  said  it  wasn’t  worth  ^  ® 

scaring  them,  when  what  they  ._ 
most  in  the  world  was  not  to  be  fng 
ened,  but  to  be  brave. 

I  must  return  to  old  Whiteface, 
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had  gone  on  past  his  mound  and  was 
disappearing  among  the  trees,  Ned  and 
his  father  followed  slowly  after,  keep¬ 
ing  the  animal  in  sight,  for  a  mile  or 
more  to  an  open  tract  on  Lurvey’s 
Stream.  Here  at  length  they  came  close 
upon  him  grazing  quietly  in  the  frosted 
grasses.  Marking  their  approach,  he 
whinnied  reassuringly  and  came  timidly 
to  meet  them.  His  general  appearance 
had  changed;  his  coat  appeared  to  have 
grown  out  longer;  his  mane  and  tail 
were  a  tangle  of  wild  burs;  and  a  bit 
of  his  left  ear  was  gone;  but  there  was 
no  doubt  it  was  old  Whiteface;  and  on¬ 
ly  a  word  of  welcome  and  encourage¬ 
ment  was  needed  to  induce  him  to  ac¬ 
company  them  home  to  his  stall. 

Where  he  had  been,  or  why,  was  a 
mystery.  Nevertheless  Neighbor  Wilbur 
went  to  look  up  Robbins  and  Moss  and 
demand  an  explanation.  He  found  them 
at  Tibbett’s  grocery;  and,  not  being  at 
par,  morally,  with  the  illustrious 
George  Washington,  both  the  cronies 
denied  at  first  all  knowledge  of  the 
phenomenon. 

“But  the  horse  is  back  in  my  bam!” 
exclaimed  Wilbur  with  indignation. 

Moss  now  looked  at  Robbins,  Rob¬ 
bins  at  Moss,  then  both  burst  out  haw¬ 
hawing  boisterously. 

“You  would  better  hand  back  that 
ten  dollars!”  quoth  Wilbur  irately. 

“Sure  we  will,  neighbor.  Sure  we  will 
jest  as  soon  as  we  can  make  a  raise 
on  the  money,”  both  promised  exuber¬ 
antly;  yet  every  one  knew  but  too  well 
what  their  promises  were  worth. 

Urged  to  tell  the  truth  concerning 
the  matter,  they  haw-hawed  -again; 
then  each  proceeded  to  do  so  after  his 
own  fashion,  from  which  it  transpired 
that  after  mercifully  bandaging  old 
Whiteface’s  eyes  and  digging  his  grave 
Robbins,  now  visibly  exhilarated,  fired 
the  heavily  charged  musket  point  blank 
at  the  whorl  of  hair  on  the  horse’s 
forehead,  and  made  a  clean  miss  of  it 
but  clipped  oif  the  tip  of  one  ear. 
Whereat  the  hitherto  helpless  animal 
suddenly  bounded  to  his  feet  and  gal¬ 
loped  madly  off  into  the  woods.  Per¬ 
haps  the  concussion  had  galvanized  his 
brain  and  muscles  and  filled  him  with 
a  fresh  desire  of  life. 

Fearful  of  losing  the  ten  dollars,  the 
cronies  reloaded  the  musket  and  gave 
chase  for  a  mile  or  more,  when  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  night  led  them  to  abandon 
the  pursuit.  They  did  not  believe  the 
horse  would  ever  come  back;  at  least 
they  hoped  he  wouldn’t.  So  returning, 
they  filled  the  grave  and  rounded  up 
the  moimd.  Waiting  till  next  day,  they 
collected  the  fee  and  kept  quiet. 

What  Whiteface’s  ideas  of  it  were, 
if  he  had  any,  there  is  of  course  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  Perhaps  he  felt 
that  he  had  been  abandoned  and  out¬ 
raged  by  all  those  he  had  loved  and 
served.  What  he  did  was  to  betake  him¬ 
self  to  those  natural  meadows  in  the 
wilderness,  far  up  Lurvey’s  Stream,  and 
there  to  sojourn  throughout  the  warm 
season  till  the  onset  of  chilly  nights  in 
October  filled  him  with  a  desire  for  his 
warm  stall  and  daily  provender.  ’Timid¬ 
ly  he  then  made  his  way  home. 

Apparently  the  summer  of  wild 
grasses  and  leisure  from  farm  work 
had  wrought  a  happy  change  in  the  old 
horse’s  health  and  spirits.  He  seemed 
quite  well  again  and  in  point  of  fact 
did  a  fair  stroke  of  business  at  the  Wil¬ 
burs’  for  nearly  three  years  longer. 


For  Our  Own  Curiosity 

{Continued  from  Page  10) 
dock  in  1755.  He  passed  through  PYed- 
orick  in  command  of  the  fiower  of  the 
British  army.  His  force  marched  as  if 
on  parade  in  their  scarlet  uniforms. 
With  fiags  fiying  and  drums  beating, 
^d  so  he  went  on  to  his  most  dis¬ 
astrous  defeat  and  death  at  the  hands 
of  a  force  of  French  and  Indians  near 
Pittsburg.  Our  natural  route  would 
nave  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Harper’s 
^  orry,  which  would  have  given  us  an 
opportunity  again  to  review  the  closing 


episode  in  the  stormy  career  of  John 
Brown;  but  last  spring’s  flood  had  car¬ 
ried  away  the  bridge  at  this  point  and 
we  were  obliged  to  go  further  west 
and  cross  the  river  at  Williamsport  and 
so  into  West  Virginia.  By  the  way, 
Williamsport  was  the  point  where  Lee 
hoped  to  cross  after  his  repulse  at 
Gettysburg  but  on  that  occasion  the 
bridge  was  cut  by  northern  troops. 
From  where  we  crossed  it  is  only  a 
short  run  across  one  county  of  West 
Virginia  and  then  down  to  Winchester 
in  the  heart  of  the  Shenandoah  apple 
belt,  where  is  what  is  proclaimed  to  be 
the  largest  apple  storage  plant  in  the 
world. 

Editor^s  Note:  This  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  stories  by  Jared  Van  Wagen- 
en.  Watch  for  the  second,  in  which,  he 
gives  his  impressions  of  Virginia,  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  the  hill  country  of  Kentucky. 


How  Trucks  Affect  Produce 
Distribution 

{Continued  from  Page  11) 
without  the  great  loss  of  time  now  oc¬ 
casioned  through  lack  of  space  and 
through  congestion.  {Editor’s  Note: 
The  Menands  Market  near  Albany  is 
this  type  of  market) . 

From  the  point  of  view  of  reducing 


the  costs  of  distribution  and  thus  stimu¬ 
lating  the  demand  for  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  large  cities  in  the  Northeast 
will  find  it  advantageous  to  study  the 
question  of  setting  up  more  modern 
terminal  facilities  to  serve  growers  as 
well  as  wholesale  and  intercity  truck¬ 
ers. 


*  Acknowledgement :  Much  of  the  data 
on  which  Dr.  Rasmussen  based  his  re¬ 
marks  was  from  research  work  conducted 
by  Dr.  Rasmussen  and  sponsored  by  the 
Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  in  cooperation  with 
the  colleges  of  agriculture  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Delaware,  M!aryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  North  Carolina. 

Off  to  School  Again 

{Continued  from  Page  20) 

Size  15  requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch 
material  with  Vi  yard  of  16-inch  con¬ 
trasting. 

No.  2917  in  sizes  14,  16,  18  years,  36, 
38  and  40  inches  bust.  Size  16  requires 
4%  yards  of  39-inch  material. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address  and 
pattern  size  and  number  clearly  and 
enclose  15c  in  stamps.  The  new  Fall 
and  Winter  Fashion  Catalog  is  12  cents 
extra.  Address  Pattern  Department, 
Am&rican  Agriculturist,  10  North  Cher¬ 
ry  St,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 
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Modern  washers  powered 
with  the  Briggs  &  Stratton 
4-cycle  Gasoline  Motors  af¬ 
ford  double  advantages  to 
farm  women.  The  hard 
work  of  washing  by  hand 
is  eliminated  and  —  wash 
day  is  reduced  to  a  couple 
of  pleasant  hours.  These 
motors  are  economical,  easy- 
starting,  dependable  and 
trouble-free.  Over  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  in  daily  use.  See  your 
dealer  now  for  demonstration. 


EASY  STARTING  DEPENDABLE 

GASOLINE  MOTORS 

MILWAUKEE  •  WISCONSIN 


AUTHORIZED  REPAIR  AND 
PARTS  SERVICE 

The  Battery  &  Starter  Co.,  681  Main  St. 
Buffalo,  New  York 

P.  J.  Durham  Co.  Inc.,  17  W.  60th  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  F.  Schleininger,  601  W.  Genesee  St. 
Syracuse,  New  York 

William  H.  Flaherty  Co.,  48-52  Cummington  St. 
Boston,  Massachusettes 
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Kernels,  Screenings 

and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


OUR  WEEKS  ago  I  wrote  some 
conservative  words  about  the 
drought.  Since  then  a  lot  of  water 
has  failed  to  go  over  the  dam.  What 
was  a  threat  four  weeks  ago,  now 
approaches  a  national  catastrophe. 
Still  I  see  no  reason  for  getting 
panicky. 

Northeast  in  Favorable  Position 

Northeastern  pastures,  as  I  write 
this,  are  zero.  A  normal  hay  crop 
plus  some  carry-over  is  being  dipped 
into  heavily  for  summer  feeding. 
Silage  corn  on  many  farms  is  not 
half  a  crop.  Generally  speaking, 
second-cutting  clover  and  alfalfa 
have  been  a  failure.  The  Northeast 
has  a  splendid  wheat  crop  where  it  is 
grown,  but  crops  of  oats  and  barley 
are  generally  light  and  many  acres 
have  been  cut  for  hay.  New  seed- 
ings  are  either  dead  or  in  very  poor 
shape. 

If  the  above  describes  conditions 
as  I  see  them,  how  can  I  say  that 
there  is  anything  favorable  in  such 
a  condition?  What  I  mean  is  that 
the  Northeast  is  in  a  comparative¬ 
ly  favorable  position  as  far  as  feed 
costs  for  this  winter  are  concerned. 

Imports  on  Their  Way 

Domestic  prices  for  all  grains,  and 
particularly  for  corn,  are  so  high  that 
millions  of  bushels  of  Argentine 
grain  are  already  headed  for  the 
United  States.  In  eastern  ports  is 
an  abundance  of  cheap,  nutritious 
molasses.  The  states  which  have  the 
best  corn  crops  in  the  corn  belt  are 
those  which  are  nearest  the  North¬ 
east,  namely  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Eor 
many  dairymen  who  will  be  short  of 
hay  and  ensilage  and  for  some  poul- 
trymen,  it  is  bound  to  be  a  hard  win¬ 
ter.  For  others,  the  inevitable  im¬ 
provement  in  the  prices  of  milk  and 
eggs  will  mean  profitable  operation, 
even  though  feed  prices,  despite  im¬ 
ports,  succeed  in  advancing  still 
further. 

Don'^t  Bull  the  Market 

Real  as  1  believe  the  damage  from 
the  drought  to  be,  I  am  still  sure 
that  three  factors  ran  the  price  of 
grains  up  too  fast  and  too  high : 

( 1 )  In  its  early  stages,  the  drought 
was  over-advertised.  Direct  stimu¬ 
lus  was  given  to  such  publicity  by 
Administration  representatives  who 
were  anxious  to  make  a  case  with  the 
American  people  for  their  relief 
agencies. 

(2)  There  was  a  buyers’  panic 
which  this  time  started  with  the  little 
fellows  and- was  not  participated  in 
by  the  big  operators  until  they  saw 
that  they  had  no  choice  but  to  enter 
the  market. 

(3)  The  following  thought  is  new 
and  may  be  seriously  challenged : 
The  operation  of  the  rule  which  sets 
a  limit  on  the  number  of  cents  a 
bushel  that  future  prices  for  grain 
may  advance  in  a  single  day  worked. 


I  am  sure,  to  put  prices  higher  than 
they  would  have  gone.  Because  of 
the  operation  of  this  rule,  there  have 
been  many  days  when  little  or  no 
trading  could  be  done,  and  the  result 
was  to  dam  up  a  buyer  demand  to 
false  proportions. 

The  above,  in  my  opinion,  con¬ 
stitutes  another  point  against  arti¬ 
ficial  control  of  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  Some 
day  the  dairymen  of  the  New  York 
milk  shed  may  come  to  the  same  Con¬ 
clusion  about  the  attempted  opera¬ 
tion  of  state  control  over  milk  prices. 

Time  to  he  Ingenious 

In  the  present  situation,  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  northeastern  Yankee 
is  challenged.  First  to  be  faced  is 
the  problem  of  culling  out  the  least 
desirable  live  stock  and  getting  the 
best  possible  price  for  it.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  such  culling  is  being  too 
long  delayed  on  many  farms  in  the 
face  of  present  feed  prices.  Mean¬ 
while  the  stock  is  deteriorating  in 
condition.  PoultrA^men,  above  all 
others,  are  challenged  to  meet  this 
culling  problem  promptly  and  effec¬ 
tively.  I  am  afraid  that  too  many 
poultrymen  will  sell  out  whole 
flocks  instead  of  carefully  culling. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  re¬ 
arranging  feeding  practices  so  as  to 
take  maximum  advantage  of  such 
cheap  feeds  as  molasses  and  barley 
and  wheat.  Driving  along  the  road 
past  a  big  turkey  farm,  I  found  my¬ 
self  wondering  if  turkeys  couldn’t  be 
fattened  on  molasses.  I  know  that 
it  can  be  self- fed  to  young  and  dry 
stock.  More  of  it  can  be  used  in 
rations.  I  wonder  if  corn  is  as  es¬ 
sential  as  we  think  it  is  in  poultry 
rations?  Surely,  it  can  be  replaced 
by  barley  in  feeding  all  other  classes 
of  live  stock. 

What  will  be  the  cheapest  and 
most  efficient  hay  substitute  next 
spring?  Should  we  encourage  a 
state  and  federal  campaign  to  elimi¬ 
nate  cows  affected  with  mastitis  and 
bangs  disease?  These  are  some  of 
the  questions  which  are  going 
through  my  mind.  You  will  think  of 
many  others.  And  some  day  it’s  go¬ 
ing  to  rain ! 

5):  *  * 

First  Month’s  Production 

The  returns  are  now  in  for  the  first 
month’s  production  by  my  February 
pullets  which  were  raised  entirely  in 
confinement. 

During  July,  the  sixth  month  of  their 
life,  these  pullets  produced  an  average 
of  14.012  eggs  each.  The  feed  cost  per 
dozen  eggs  was  12.3c.  They  were  fed 
equal  amounts  of  mash  and  grain  and 
a  little  liquid  skimmed  milk.  The  flock 
as  a  wliole  was  producing  about  50  per 
cent  mediums  at  the  end  of  its  first 
month’s  production. 

Mortality  Record 

On  July  1st,  we  had  640  pullets  in 
the  laying  house;  on  August  1st,  584. 
To  account  for  a  decline  of  8%  per 


A  reader  of  this  page  who  lives  at  North  Hero,  Vt.^  sent  me  the  above  picture 
cf  a  young,  pure-bred  Morgan  gelding  which  my  correspondent  describes  as  be¬ 
ing  an  out-standing  specimen  of  that  famous  breed.  Unfortunately,  /  cannot 
make  01^  the  man's  signature,  so  /  am  unable  to  acknowledge  his  letter.  If  he 
sees  thm  picture,  I  hope  he  will  get  in  touch  with  me,  taking  a  little  more  care 

when  he  signs  his  name. 

obviously  fictitious  names.  1  don’t 
know  why  it  is,  but  such  letters  always 
make  me  a  little  sore. 

At  last  I  have  thought  out  a  per¬ 
fect  defense  in  regard  to  them.  All  of 
my  mail  is  opened  and  held  for  me  by 
an  office  assistant.  I  have  instructed 
this  yotmg  lady  always  to  throw  into 
the  waste  paper  basket,  or  otherwise 
destroy,  any  unsigned  or  anonymous 
letters,  so  that  I  shall  never  see  them. 

She  is  apparently  carrying  out  her 
instructions,  or  there  haven’t  been  any 
such  letters  sent  to  me  of  late.  The 
result  is  the  same  either  way. 


Wliy  England  is  Prosperous 

Arriving  in  New  York  City  few  days 
ago  after  a  visit  to  Europe,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  said  to  reporters; 

‘T  never  saw  as  much  prosperity  as 
I  saw  in  England.” 

SLANT:  Mr.  Rockefeller  might  have 
added  that  the  chief  reason  for  Eng¬ 
land’s  prosperity  is  monetary  control- 
Times  in  England  took  a  turn  for.  bet¬ 
ter  when  authorities  decided  to  have  a 
managed  currency. 

Speaking  on  the  losses  and  suffering 
caused  by  the  dishonest  dollar  at  the 
Empire  State  Potato  Club’s  field  day 
at  Hermitage,  New  York,  on  August 
6th,  Frank  E.  Gannett  said :  “Great 
Britain  is  enjoying  amazing  prosperity- 
Today  600,000  more  are  employed  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  England, 
thousands  of  homes  are  being  built. 
Every  line  of  business  is  thriving.  The 
chief  reason  for  this  prosperity  is  that 
England  took  prompt  action  to  correct 
its  monetary  problem. 

“The  fate  of  civilization  depends  on 
our  ability  to  understand  this  question 
of  money  and  our  ability  to  establish 
a  money  system  that  will  be  stable  an 
honest  over  a  long  period  of  time,  fair 
alike  to  debtor  and  creditor,  fair  o 
those  who  sell  and  to  those  who  buy. 


cent  in  the  number  of  the  birds  in  the 
flock,  41  were  culled  and  sold  or  eaten, 
and  15  died.  Of  the  birds  that  died,  5 
or  6  were  pick-outs. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration 
and  despite  the  terribly  hot  weather, 
the  performance  of  this  flock  of  pullets, 
which  was  raised  in  confinement,  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  month  of  its  productive 
life  compares  favorably  with  any  per¬ 
formance  which  we  have  had  turned  in 
by  a  flock  raised  on  free  range. 

Culling  Procedure 

Because  of  recent  increases  in  the 
price  of  feed,  we  plan  to  cull  all  of 
our  flocks  of  laying  birds  very,  very 
closely.  We  feel  that  it  is  better  policy 
to  sell  a  hen  or  a  pullet  for  meat,  and 
thereby  get  our  raising  cost  out  of  it, 
than  it  is  to  carry  her  along  and  feed 
her  if  she  isn’t  producing.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  yearlings  and  two-year- 
olds  which  quit  laying  before  they 
should  and  of  pullets  which  start  too 
late  or  show  a  general  lack  of  ability 
to  be  profitable  producers. 

^  ^  , 

Profit  in  Pigs 

This  year  we  are  raising  8  spring 
pigs  at  Sunnygables.  Because  I  was 
rather  opposed  to  the  idea,  having  been 
taught  that  pigs  could  not  be  profitably 
raised  in  the  Northeast,  Hank,  who  is 
taking  care  of  them,  is  religiously  keep¬ 
ing  track  of  every  penny  of  cost.  Right 
now  it  looks  as  though  he  will  be  able 
to  show  a  substantial  profit  when  he 
sells  these  pigs  about  September  1st. 
Whatever  the  result.  I’ll  report  it  here. 
The  figures  may  be  of  interest  to  some 
of  you  who  read  this  page. 

*  *  * 

A  Perfect  Defense 

Whenever  I  write  anything  along 
political  lines,  I  always  get  a  few  tm- 
signed  letters  or  letters  signed  by 
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Conducted  by  H.  L.  COSLINE 

J25.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMERICAN  AGRICTJI/TURIST  will  pa5  *25.00  for 
evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at  lea.st  30  days 
of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the  premises 
an  AMERICAN  AGRiCUETCRIST-  Subscriber  who  has  Protective  Service  Bureau 
Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim  for 
the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction.  Reward 
does  NOT  apply  to  conviction  for  theft. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Subscribers  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  include  obligations 
between  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old) ;  and  any  in¬ 
quiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  mak¬ 
ing,  Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau,  American  Agriculturist.  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 


Where  Is  Elsie  Whittemore? 

NFORMATION  is  wanted  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  Elsie  Lufkin  Whitte¬ 
more,  who  disappeared  from  her  home 
at  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire,  on  June 
29,  1936.  Her  description  is  as  follows; 

Age  24,  but  looks  19  or  20.  Height,  5  ft. 

2  in;  weighs  about  110-115  pounds.  Has 
light  hair,  blue  eyes,  high  forehead,  small 
mole  on  right  cheek,  irregular  teeth  on 
upper  right  side.'  Has  been  operated  on 
for  appendicitis.  At  time  of  disappearance, 
she  wore  sport  shoes,  light  print  dress 
with  orange  spots  on  it,  dark  brown  coat 
and  brown  beret. 

Any  information  sent  to  the  Seivice 
Bureau  will  be  forwarded  immediately 
to  her  anxious  parents. 

*  *  * 

About  Bauer  and  Slier 

In  our  July  issue  we  mentioned  the 
Bauer  and  Stier  Building  Corporation 
of  Elberon,  New  Jersey.  We  are  now 
told  that  the  Attorney  General  of  New 
Jersey  brought  an  action  against  the  • 
company  and  eight  individuals,  to  re¬ 
strain  them  from  the  further  sale  of 
stock  in  that  state.  Since  then  a  per¬ 
manent  injunction  has  been  placed  re- 
l^arding  all  of  the  defendants. 

*  *  * 

Frauds 

Postoffice  fraud  orders  have  been  is¬ 
sued  against  two  home  work  schemes. 
Midwest  Advertising  Co.  wanted  wo¬ 
men  to  address  envelopes  and  circulars 
and  to  send  $1.00  for  instructions.  Post- 
office  could  not  find  one  instance  where 
any  women  earned  $20.00  a  week  or 
any  other  amount. 

Linden  Laboratories  wanted  women 
to  address  envelopes  at  home.  It  de¬ 
veloped  that  envelopes  went  to  pros¬ 
pective  customers  of  cosmetics  sold  by 
Linden  Laboratories  and  payment  for 
addressing  was  in  form  of  commission 
on  sales,  if  any.  Postoffice  found  that 
working  supplies  were  not  furnished 
free  as  advertised  and  that  money  was 
hot  paid  for  addressing  and  mailing 
envelopes  as  advertised,  and  those  ans¬ 
wering  ads  were  asked  to  remit  $2.95 
for  a  gift  package  of  cosmetics. 

Unfortunately  thousands  of  women 
who  cannot  afford  to  lose  money  ans¬ 
wer  these  ads  before  postoffice  can  in¬ 
vestigate  and  declare  them  fraudulent. 
We  know  of  no  honest-to-goodness 
home  work  schemes. 

Subject  to  fraud  order  is  Continental 
System,  which  advertised  for  men 
wanting  work  in  South  America.  Those 
who  answered  ad  were  asked  to  send 
$1.00  for  which  they  received  list  of 
mimeographed  names  and  addresses  of 
firms  which  might  have  employment  to 
offer  in  South  America.  Postoffice 
found  that  in  no  instance  did  any  of 
the  firms  employ  persons  making  ap¬ 
plications  by  mail  and  many  of  them 
said  they  had  no  empl05anent  of  any 
kind. 

*  *  * 

Frogs  in  Limelight 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  re¬ 
cently  reported  that  Albert  Broel,  trad- 
as  American  Frog  Canning  Com- 
P3.iiy,  had  signed  a  stipulation  admit¬ 
ting,  among  other  things,  that  con¬ 
trary  to  previous  representations,  the 
ivild  supply  of  frogs  is  not  exhausted 
nor  are  frogs  practically  exterminated; 
that  the  markets  are  not  substantially 
turning  to  culturists  for  their  supply 
of  frogs  necessitating  the  reliance  up- 
.^tilturists  to  supply  the  markets; 
that  the  demand  for  frogs  as  stated  by 
the  advertiser  is  not  supported  by  sta¬ 


tistics;  and  that  evidence  has  not  been 
furnished  to  substantiate  the  advertis¬ 
ing  claims  made  with  reference  to  the 
probable  profits  to  be  earned  in  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  American  Frog  Canning  Com¬ 
pany  objected  to  our  statement  in  the 
issue  of  April  11.  We  replied  that  we 
would  be  glad  to  boost  frog  raising 
as  soon  as  we  were  convinced  of  the 
feasibility  of  this  project.  We  asked 
for  the  names  of  three  or  four  men  in 
the  Northeast  who  had  been  successful 
in  growing  frogs.  We  received  no  an¬ 
swer  to  that  letter. 

*  *  * 

Clever  Bait 

I  answered  an  advertisement  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Adjusters  of  Milwaukee  for  an 
automobile  insurance  adjuster.  After 
hearing  from  them,  I  sent  five  dollars  to 
cover  instructions  and  also  to  list  my 
name  in  their  directory.  I  was  to  have  a 
territory  of  a  radius  of  100  miles  from 
Sayre,  with  Sayre  the  central  point. 
Since  sending  my  application  with  the 
$5.00,  all  I  have  heard  is  that  the  appli¬ 
cation  was  accepted.  They  continue  to 
advertise  in  our  local  paper.  Can  you 
give  me  any  information  as  to  their  re¬ 
liability?  Could  I  get  my  $5.00  back? 

We  can  find  no  guarantee  that  any¬ 
one  accepting  the  proposition  of  the 
Associated  Adjusters  will  ever  get  even 
one  day’s  work.  J.  B.  Momsen,’  Secre¬ 
tary,  was  connected  with  the  Temple 
Airways  which  gave  information  for 
$1.00  which  could  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  War  free  of  charge.  A 
fraud  order  was  issued  by  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

*  *  * 

Finds  Rebuilt  Tires  Poor 

Investment 

I  bought  two  tires  in  June  from  the 
York  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  Chicago, 
which  were  guaranteed  to  last  9  months. 
One  of  the  tires  didn’t  go  100  miles  and 
the  other  one  went  about  150  miles.  Both 
tires  blew  out  and  had  holes  in  them  six 
inches  long.  We  sent  them  back  and  the 
company  said  they  would  ship  us  two 
good  tires,  and  that  the  writer  himself 
would  inspect  them  before  they  sent  them 
to  us.  We  inspected  them,  and  when  we 
unwrapped  them  at  the  station  there  were 
nails  and  glass  in  the  tires.  We  have  the 
tires  here.  They  haven’t  been  on  my  car, 
so  they  are  here  for  full  inspection  if 
any  one  cares  to  see  them. 

The  usual  guarantee  of  companies 
selling  reconditioned  tires  is  that  they 
will  replace  tires  if  not  satisfactory.  In 
many  cases,  where  they  do  not  please 
the  buyer,  the  second  tires  received  are 
no  better  than  the  first.  In  addition  to 
this  fact,  there  is  the  danger  of  having 
the  tires  blow  out  when  you  are  travel¬ 
ing  fast.  It  is  our  opinion  that  you  will 
get  more  service  if  you  get  tires  of  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  brands. 

Hog  Shares 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  Johnson 
and  Murray  of  New  York  City,  represent¬ 
ing  Consolidated  Farms,  Inc.  They  claim 
to  have  a  farm  on  which  they  are  raising 
sows.  The  public  is  invited  to  invest  and 
profits  are  to  be  divided  on  a  five  year 
basis. 

We  asked  a  personal  friend  in  New 
York  City  to  call  on  this  firm.  He  did 
so  but  got  no  information;  in  fact,  he 
said  he  received  a  distinct  impression 
that  the  company  thought  it  was  none 
of  his  business.  Knowing  farming  as 
they  do,  we  doubt  if  our  readers  would 
inyest  in  such  a  proposition.  Their 
own  experience  makes  them  doubt  that 
after  office  expenses  are  paid,  there 
would  be  any  profits  to  divide. 


Paid  Policyholders  to  July  1,  1936 .  $450,740.48 

Paid  Policyholders  during  July .  4,121.42 


$454,861.90 


Lizzie  Verriil.  R.  I,  Bristoi,  N.  H - $  21.43 

Auto  accident — contused  forehead 

Feiix  Deimer,  R.  3,  Manlius,  N.  Y -  20.00 

Thrown  from  auto — frac.  rib 
Everett  Cotton,  R.  2,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.—  20.00 

Auto  collision — bruised  hip.  wrenched  back 

Harry  Brainard,  Hamden,  N.  Y -  15.00 

Hit  by  car — inj.  ankle 

LeRoy  H.  Chafee,  c/o  J.  Thid,  Victor,  N.Y.  38.57 
Auto  collision — frac.  rib 

Leon  F.  Graves,  Philadelphia,  N.  Y -  10.00 

Auto  accident — cut  scalp,  cont.  knee 
Nora  H.  Birchard,  48  High  St.,  Montrose, 

Pa.  _ _ _ _ _  78.57 

Auto  collision — lacerated  face,  inj.  knee, 
bruises 

Lura  L.  Price,  Bristol,  N.  H -  130.00 

Auto  collision — frat.  jaw  ,  cut  knee 

George  F.  Tuttle,  Jr..  Southwest  Harbor,  Me.  30.00 
Auto  accident — inj.  knee.  ' 

Basil  Hendricks,  46  Shady  Way,  Rochester, 

N.  Y.  _ _ _  30.00 

Auto  accident — bnii.sed  thigh 

Charles  N.  Hardy,  R.  3,  Farmington.  Me.  70.00 
Thrown  from  wagon — frac.  leg 

Howard  C.  Streeter.  R.  I,  Jericho,  Vt _  28.57 

Thrown  from  wagon — inj.  ankle 

Mrs.  Lizzie  C.  Grow.  R.  2,  Milton,  Vt _  20.00 

Wagon  accident — inj.  back 

Roy  Drown,  Ludlow,  Vt _  40.00 

Auto  collision — Injuries 


Ada  M.  Gibson,  Est.,  Woodstown,  N.  J...  1000.00 


■Auto  collision — raort.ttary 

Morell  Henry,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y. _  40.00 

Wagon  accident — injuries 

Harry  Gibson,  Woodstown,  N.  J _  30.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  ribs 

Leroy  L.  Garfield,  R.  2,  Chester,  Vt -  40.00 

Thrown  from  truck — injuries 
Mrs.  Mary  Evans  May,  R.  2,  Savannah,  N.Y.  32.86 
Auto  collision — frac.  clavicle 

Bertha  McAuliffe,  S.  Danbury,  N.  H _  80.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  ribs,  cut  head 
Leland  B.  Mitchell,  R.  2,  Bristol,  N.  H...  20.00 

Thrown  from  sled — inj.  foot 
Edward  A.  Frank,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y...  30.00 

Auto  overturned — lacerations,  sprained  back 

Fred  E.  Fink,  Sherman,  N.  Y _  5.00 

Tractor  accident — cont.  arm  and  leg  (farm 
Implement  policy ) 

Charles  L.  Wickham,  Unionville,  N.  Y _  10.00 

Auto  accident — cut  &  cont.  soalp 

Francis  Reding,  Strykersville,  N.  Y _  30.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — sprained  wrist,  tom 
arm  muscles 


Joseph  Cormier,  R.  I,  Hinsdale,  Mass _  40.00 

Thrown  from  truck — inj.  ankle  &  leg 
Kenneth  B.  Ward,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y...  14.23 

Auto  overturned — frac.  nose,  cut  lips 


Charles  H.  Troster,  Est.,  Lima,  N.  Y. _ 1000.00 


Auto  collision — mortuary 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Sutton  (Tripp)  Dansville,  N.Y.  60.00 
Auto  ran  into  ditch — frac.  ribs,  cont.  chest 
Roy  I.  Hubbard.  R.  I,  Glover,  Vt _  60.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — frac.  ribs,  muscular 
strains 

Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Brown.  15  Fair  St.,  Nunda, 

N.  Y.  _  110.00 

Auto  struck  pole — frac.  arm  &  leg,  inj.  head 

John  Nelson,  Sherburne,  N.  Y _  100.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  nasal  septum,  bruised 
chest 

Mrs.  Frances  G.  Troster.  Lima,  N.  Y. _  51.43 

Auto  collision — injuries 

Arlene  C.  Troster,  Lima,  N.  Y. _  37.14 

Auto  collision — Injuries 

Ephraim  Kittle,  Warsaw.  N.  Y _  40.00 

Sleigh  accident — cont.  thigh  and  hip 

Willis  Edgerton,  W.  Granby,  Conn -  62.86 

Auto  hit  bank — bruiser!  chest 

Richard  C.  Bush,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y. _  20.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  nose 

Abram  Honan,  R.  3,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y _  110.00 

-Auto  collision — injuries 

Charles  Tapen,  Aquebogue,  N.  Y. _  88,57 

Auto  hit  tree — fnac.  hip 

Albert  Dowd,  Goshen,  N.  Y. _  14.28 

Auto  collision — lacerated  forehead 
Howard  G.  Standish.  R.  I,  Colchester,  Conn.  90.00 
Attto  accident — gen.  bruises 

Clyde  M.  Eldredge,  R.  I,  Woleott.  Vt .  70.00 

Auto  accident — concus.sion  brain,  cut  scalp 
Rev.  Charles  Miller,  Union  Center,  N.  Y._.  12.86 

-Auto  collision — bruised  arm  &  shoulder 

Vere  S.  Culver,  Exeter,  N.  H. _  10.00 

Auto  skidded— injuries 

Cecil  M.  Blair,  Poland,  Me _  30.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  left  arm 
Herbert  H.  Baldwin,  R.  3,  Bristol,  Conn...  60.00 
Thrown  from  truck — frac.  wrist 
William  Dabinett,  R.  I,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.  20.00 
Auto  accident — injuries 

Mrs.  Nettie  Jesmore,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. _  20.00 

Auto  collision — cont.  head  &  knee 

Mary  Guernsey,  Schoharie,  N.  Y _  30.00 

■Auto  accident — frac.  ribs 

Laurence  A.  Stone,  R,  2,  Windsor,  Vt, _  10.00 

Auto  accident — cut  cheek  and  scalp,  con¬ 
tused  chest 

James  Eselin,  Three  Mile  Bay,  N.  Y _  20.00 

Car ■  overturned — bruised  shoulders 


Robert  Weaver,  R.  I,  Wilson,  N.  Y _  40.00 

Auto  accident — cut  thumb 


Julia  Pack,  R.  2,  Avoca,  N.  Y. _ 

Auto  accident — inj.  hand 


30.00 


To  date  5,754  policyholders  have  received  weekly  or  death  indemnity. 


Keep  Your  Policy  Renewed 


Trucks  waiting  to  be  loaded  at  the  Buffalo  mill  of  the  G.L.F.  The  failure  of  pastures  in  the  territory  served  by  G.L.F.  has  forced  its 

patrons  to  buy  twice  as  much  feed  this  summer  as  in  any  previous  summer 


Should  the  Tariffs  on  Grain  Importations  Be 

Temporarily  Reduced? 


Drouth  has  cm  the  1936  com  crop  to  an  alarming 
extent.  For  weeks  there  has  been  little  or  no  pastur¬ 
age.  Stores  of  hay  for  winter  feeding  have  been  seriously 
depleted. 

The  present  drouth,  following  on  the  heels  of  the 
drouth  of  1934  and  the  crop  reduction  programs  of  the 
past  three  years,  has  resulted  in  a  feed  supply  far  below 
normal.  While  this  supply  may  be  sufficient  to  meet 
actual  needs,  it  is  easily  manipulated  by  speculators. 


Grain  prices  are  already  too  high  for  dairymen  and 
poultrymen  in  the  Northeast. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  the  G.L.F.  solicits  the 
opinion  of  its  110,000  patrons  as  to  the  advisability  of 
our  requesting  an  emergency  reduction  in  the  tariff  rates 
on  imported  grains. 

Address  communications  setting  forth  your  ideas  on 
this  subject  to  E.  V.  Underwood,  Secretary,  The  GXJP« 
Building,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


EXCHANGE,  INC.-ITHACA,  N.YL 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F. 


DVJUINU  VUL.:^. 


A  Farm 


wns 
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By  ROMEYN  BERRY 


Stoneposts  ■ 


Last  fall  T  had  a  piece 
this  paper  about  geraniums  in 
the  window.  T  said  I  wasn’t  a 
farmer  and  didn’t  have  a  farm.  I 
apologized  for  that  and  went  on  to 
explain  that  I’d  always  wanted  a 
farm  and  had  spent  a  good  part  of 
the  past  ten  years  jogging  around 
on  the  dirt  roads  looking  for  one 
and  pretending  what  I’d  do  if  I 
had  one. 

We  have  since  bought  a  farm. 

We  didn’t  get  it  until  almost  the  ist  of  June 
and  we  didn’t  move  on  it  until  after  midsum¬ 
mer.  We  haven’t  had  time  to  do  much  except 
fix  up  the  house  a  little,  get  in  the  hay,  roof 
the  buildings,  make  a  garden,  plant  some  buck¬ 
wheat,  and  clean  out  the  well.  Rut  while  we 
haven’t  done  much  to  the  farm,  the  farm  has 
done  a  lot  to  us  and  it’s  what  the  farm  has 
done  to  us  that  I’m  going  to  tell  you  about. 

We  don’t  know  much  about  farming  but 
my  wife  has  “green  fingers.”  Every  plant  she 
touches  grows  and  flourishes  for  her,  and 
when  she  has  prayed  for  rain  as  hard  as  she 
can,  it’s  a  mistake  to  leave  the  house  without 
an  umbrella.  Chickens,  pigs,  ducks  and  horses 
cun  to  her  instead  of  away  from  her.  It  was 
this  mysterious  gift  of  hers  that  made  me  feel 
wed  be  justified  in  making  the  experiment 
even  though  we  did  not  know  much. 

Neither  of  us  figured  I  could  help  to  any 
geeat  extent.  The  general  idea  was  I  could  be 
a  part-time  chore  boy  and  help  perhaps  with 
the  marketing.  My  part  in  the  scheme  was  to 
Write  pieces  about  what  she  did  and  then  sell 
them  to  the  papers  for  enough  to  pay  the  taxes 


out  about  only  afterwards,  but 
all  the  subsequent  discoveries  turn¬ 
ed  out  to  be  sources  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  rather  than  regret.  Even  the  lit¬ 
tle  structure  out  back,  that  we  sup¬ 
posed  was  something  very  different 
indeed,  was  found  to  be  a  smoke 
house  lined  with  brick  all  ready  to 
receive  the  pickled  hams  and  side 
meat. 

How  green  we  were  three  months 
ago  and  how  oilr  ideas  have  changed 
in  the  meantime !  People  don’t  own  a 
farm  and  do  what  they  please  with  it. 
The  farm  owns  them  and  moulds 
their  lives.  We’ve  found  that  out  in 
three  months.  When  you  get  a  farm 
you  acquire  obligations  to  it  that 
you’ve  got  to  meet  right  on  the  dot 
as  they  come  due.  There  is  something 
holy  about  the  fertility  of  the  earth 
and  whosoever  destroys  that  fertility 
commits  a  sacrilege.  We  learned  that 
too.  It  looks  now  as  if,  instead  of 
buying  a  farm,  we  had  bought  our¬ 
selves  a  hard  job  that  would  last  as 
long  as  we  live.  But  we  like  it  and 
neither  of  us  would  think  of  backing 
out  of  the  bargain. 

Sometimes  I  have  to  laugh  about 
and  buy  the  gasoline.  We’d  start  slowdy  and  the  changes.  My  wife  and  I  used  to  take  turns 

learn  as  we  went  along.  We  wouldn’t  put  much  reading  out  loud  after  supper — sometimes 

money  in  the  venture  or  load  up  with  machin-  Thoreau  and  sometimes  detective  stories  or 
ery.  We’d  start  with  a  cow,  a  pig,  a  horse,  and  Stevenson.  Nowadays  what  we  read  is  the 
some  chickens  and  in  the  beginning  we’d 
attempt  no  more  than  to  maintain  our¬ 
selves  in  a  small  way.  As  we  went  along 
and  learned  by  experience,  we’d  branch 
out  gradually  into  those  lines  to  which 
we  found  the  farm  and  ourselves  best 
adapted.  That  was  the  idea. 

I  realize  now  that  we  bought  the  farm 
without  knowing  anything  about  it.  We 
didn’t  know  anything  about  the  soil  or 
the  water  supply  or  the  drainage.  It  must 
have  been  a  special  dispensation  of  Pro¬ 
vidence — or  those  green  fingers,  perhaps 
—that  made  everything  turn  out  to  be 
better  than  we  hoped  and  the  farm  prove 
to 'be  a  good  one  and  a  fertile  one.  What 
really  led  us  to  buy  this  particular  place 
was,  of  course,  that  the  fine  old  house 
lovely  lines  and  a  little  brook  ran  in  front 
of  it  and  there  were  hard  maples  around 
it.  The  important  things  like  soil  we  found 


“a  fine  old  house,  with  a  little  brook  running  through 
the  front  yard  and  hard  maples  all  around.” 

At  the  left,  above — The  author  himself  and  some  of  the  stone- 
posts  that  gave  the  farm  its 


name. 


Sears  Roebuck  catalogue 
mostly,  along  with  the 
American  Agriculturist ;  and 
Montgomery  Ward  gets  out 
a  remarkable  volume  that 
tells  all  about  butchering  pigs 
and  curing  the  meat.  Con¬ 
sidered  solely  as  literature,  I 
have  come  to  regard  this 
Montgomery  Ward  opus  as 
more  comforting  than  Em¬ 
erson.  We’ve  practically 
worn  out  the  first  copy  and 
have  written  Mr.  Ward  to 
please  send  us  another. 

It  has  also  been  borne  in 
on  us  that  you  can’t  farm 
just  a  little  bit,  as  we  intended.  It’s  all  or  no¬ 
thing.  You’ve  got  to  have  stock  to  keep  the 
land  up  and  then  you’ve  got  to  raise  feed  for 
the  stock.  Then  you’ve  got  ( T urn  to  Page  21 ) 


“A  smokehouse  lined  with 
brick,  all  ready  to  receive  the 
pickled  hams  and  side  meat.” 


had 


Price  of  Milk  Must  Go  Up.  See  Page  4. 


(496)  2 


Araerican  Agriculturist,  August  29,  1936 
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PHILCO  643X’ 


The  Finest  Battery-Operated 
Radio  ever  made  for 
American  and  Foreign 
Reception 

All  the  latest  features,  in¬ 
cluding  Foreign  Tuning 
System,  Spread-Band  Dial, 

■  Inclined  Sounding  Board. 
Beautiful  console  cabinet  of 
finest  hand-rubbed  woods. 
Complete  with  batteries, 
less  aerial  — 

$115 


*  Sold  only  with  Phileo 
High-Efficiency  Aerial  to 
insure  greatest  foreign  re¬ 
ception. 


**The  amazing  Foreign  Tuning  System 
keeps  me  in  touch  with  the  whole  world” 


Think  of  sitting  right  at  home  and 
tuning-in  foreign  stations  by  name! 
Yet  that’s  what  the  amazing  new 
built-in  Phileo  Foreign  Tuning  Sys¬ 
tem  and  Spread-Band  Dial  enable 
you  to  do !  Now  you  get  thrilling  for¬ 
eign  broadcasts  instantly,  accurately 
.  .  .  and  thanks  to  the  new  Phileo 
High-Efficiency  Aerial,  the  Phileo 
Foreign  Tuning  System  gives  you 


twice  as  many  foreign  stations ! 

These  new  Phileo  farm  radios  bring 
you  American  short-wave  stations 
and  regular  broadcasts,  too  .  .  .  with 
amazing  new  power  and  clarity !  See 
and  hear  the  new  Phileo  .  .  .  com¬ 
pare  it  with  your  present  radio,  and 
see' the  difference  !  Get  in  touch  with 
your  Phileo  dealer  .  .  .  and  ask  him 
for  a  FREE  demonstration ! 


There’s  a  Phileo  for  every  purse  and  purpose  — 
Battery  Radios  $39.95  up;  6-Volt  Radios  $49.95  up; 
All-Electric  Radios  ...... 

Liberal  Trade-in  Allowance  — Easy  Terms 


See  Your  Local  PHILCO  Dealer  or  Write  Your  Nearest  Distributor 


AUTO  ELECTRIC  SERVICE  CO.. 

1214  Elm  St..  Manchester.  N.  H. 
BEAUCAIRE.  INC.. 

228  Broadway.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

359  State  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

W.  BERGMAN  CO., 

Oak  &  Eagle  Sts..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

THE  G.  S.  BLODGETT  CO..  INC., 

190  Bank  St.,  Burlington.  Vt. 
BROOME  DISTRIBUTING  CO.,  INa, 

221  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
CRESSEY  &  ALLEN. 

123  Middle  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

KELLER  DISTRIBUTING  CORP., 

174  High  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

336  Columbus  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MORY  SALES  CORP., 

156  Brewery  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

M.  P.  MYERS  &.  CO..  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  40,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

PHILCO  DISTRIBUTORS, 

17  Lyman  St.,  Providenee,  R.  I. 

PHILCO  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  CORP.  OF  N.Y., 
254  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

393  Central  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PHILCO  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  CORP.  OF  N.Y., 
829  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

106  Whitesboro  St..  Utica,  N.  Y. 

ROSKIN  BROS.,  INC.. 

286  Central  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

23-27  W.  Main  St..  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
ROSKIN  DISTRIBUTORS,  INC., 

1113  Commonwealth  Ave..  Boston,  Mass. 


Sass  and  Applesass 

Dogs  Discourage  Sheep  Owners 


Your  recent  editorial  inquiry  concern¬ 
ing  injury  to  flocks  of  sheep  by  dogs 
prompts  this  letter.  Here  in  Vermont  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  damage 
by  dogs  is  increasing  or  decreasing. 
Since  trouble  of  this  kind  usually  comes 
trom  curs  that  no  one  is  anxious  to  claim, 
the  damage  would  vary  in  towns  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  lax  or  thorough  manner  in 
which  the  tax  collector  or  constable  put 
such  ownerless  dogs'  out  of  the  way. 

Prices  of  wool  and  lambs  have  again 
reached  a  standard  where  it  is  profitable 
to  keep  sheep.  A  medi¬ 
um  sized  flock  of  sheep 
will  fit  in  as  a  profit¬ 
able  side  line  on  many 
northeastern  farms. 

It  is  a  very  discour¬ 
aging  time  for  owners 
of  sheep  if  dogs  get  af¬ 
ter  the  flock,  for  they 
will  return  again  and 
again  to  kill  and  maim, 
unless  found  and  killed. 

In  this  state,  if  the 
damage  is  discovered 
and  reported  within  48 
hours,  any  loss  is,  in  a 
large  measure,  return¬ 
ed  to  the  owner  in  the 
form  of  an  immediate  cash  settlement. 
By  state  law  the  town  is  held  responsible 
and  payment  is  made  from  accrued  dog 
taxes  or  the  general  fund.  If  the  owner 
of  the  dog  is  known,  he  must  settle  with 
the  town.  The  writer  takes  justifiable 
pleasure  in  the  knowledge  of  having  in¬ 
serted  the  “teeth”  in  the  present  law, 
which  has  proved  popular  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  sheep  owners  for  the  past  ten 
years.  Attempts  to  amend  and  remove 
the  “teeth”  have  always  failed,  proving 
that  friends  of  sheep  husbandry  feel  that 
now  there  is  a  chance  to  make  a  living 
from  sheep. — G.  D.  C.,  Vermont. 


More  Profit  With  Less  Work 

Last  fall,  in  this  section,  Windham 
County,  Town  of  Putney,  Vermont,  we 
had  the  worst  sheep  killings  in  many 
years.  Three  flocks  within  a  range  of  five 
miles  were  badly  damaged,  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  sheep  and  lambs  being  killed 
in  each  flock.  The  owners  were  paid 
damages  of  from  $100  to  $150  each.  In 
Vermont  we  have  plenty  of  laws  but  the 
general  impression  seems  to  be  that  pet 
dogs  are  of  more  importance  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  state  than  flocks  of  sheep. 

At  one  time  there  were  about  2800  sheep 
here  in  Windham  County.  I  think  that 
now  there  are  about  that  many  in  the 
whole  state.  Dogs  are  probably  fifty  per 
cent  responsible  for  the  decline.  Another 
growing  menace  is  bob-cats,  and  another 
is  stealing.  A  neighbor  of  mine  lost  15 
fat  lambs  last  year. 

Relative  to  making  a  living  raising 
sheep,  I  say  “Yes”  with  a  capitol  Y. 
With  wool  at  30c  or  better  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  Easter  lambs  one  can 
make  more  money  with  the  same  invest¬ 
ment  that  one  would  have  in  milking 
cows  and  do  half  the  work. 

This  spring  I  sold  three  lambs  for 
Easter  for  $23.  I  am  breeding  about  sixty 
ewes  a  year,  hire  my  work  done,  and 
the  sheep  run  the  farm  even  to  paying 
interest  on  the  investment. 

— D.  D.  C.,  Vermont. 


Dogs  and  Sheep  Bad  Mixture 

In  a  recent  issue  you  ask,  “Are  dam¬ 
ages  by  dogs  in  flocks  of  sheep  increasing 
or  decreasing  in  the  Northeast?”  In  a 
three-year  period  ending  July  1,  1933,  our 
flock  was  attacked  a  dozen  times  by  dogs 
in  the  winter  and  early  spring.  At  these 
times  of  the  year,  unconfined,  underfed, 
ravenous  dogs  travel  long  distances  in 
search  of  food.  Two  to  7  ewes  were  kill¬ 
ed  in  ^ome  of  the  attacks  on  our  flock. 
We  don’t  know  how  many  attacks  were 
pr^ented  or  repulsed  by  vigilant  shep¬ 
herding.  Under  the  dog  law  in  New  York, 
fair  indemnities  are  received  for  sheep 
killed  by  dogs.  Indemnities  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  for  sheep  not  fatally  injured  by 


in  income  to  flock-owners. 

Since  1933  our  sheep  losses,  due  to  dogs, 
have  been  negligible.  Dogs  are  more 
numerous  than  before  in  the  community. 
Their  owners  have  been  able  to  improve 
their  own  living  standards  in  the  mean¬ 
time.  Consequently,  they  have  probably 
shared  family  food  supplies  somewhat 
liberally  with  family  dogs.  A  big 

dog  in  health  eats  more  food  in  a  day 

than  a  man  who  doesn’t  do  hard  work, 
dogs.  Non-fatal  but  often  serious  injuries 
cause  eventual  and  material  reductions 
Common  curs  of  mixed 
breeding,  wolf-like  po¬ 
lice  dogs  and  long-nos¬ 
ed,  inbred  yellow  and 

white  collies  are  the 

most  active  and  far- 

ranging  killers  of  sheep. 
Dog  numbers  in  the 

Northeast  have  sub¬ 
stantially  increased  in 
the  last  three  years, 
and  are  still  increasing. 
Dogs  greatly  outnum¬ 
ber  sheep. 

Farmers  in  the  North¬ 
east  who  keep  or  are 
establishing  flocks  in 
which  the  number  of 
animals  is  sufficient  to  justify  personal, 
uninterrupted  shepherding,  and  who  make 
commercial  sheepraising  a  specialized 
business,  have  a  better  chance  than  has 
existed  for  50  years  in  that  region  to 
make  fair  profits  and  a  fair  to  good  liv¬ 
ing  for  their  families ;  provided  that  they 
keep  their  flocks  free  from  internal  para¬ 
sites,  which,  as  sheep-killers,  are  far  more 
serious  than  dogs. — D.  C.  W.,  New  York. 


She  Takes  Two  Dares 

Dear  Mr.  Danforth : 

I  am  writing  to  you  so  you  will  know 
how  much  I  enjoy  your  “I  Dare  You” 
column  in  American  Agriculturist  and 
why.  On  February  1,  1934,  I  fell  on  the 
ice  and  fractured  my  hip  ■ —  a  nasty  break 
and  it  was  thought  I  would  never  walk 
again,  as  I  had  to  lie  in  bed  for  3% 
months,  with  heavy  weights  fastened  to 
my  leg.  Of  course  I  was  in  a  hospital 
and  had  good  care. 

Since  my  return  home  it  has  been  one 
steady  battle  to  walk  again  and  I  am 
slowly  succeeding.  I  can  walk  a  little 
each  day  without  a  cane  and  before  long 
I  intend  to  hang  up  that  cane. 

Now,  here  is  where  your  column  comes 
in.  Some  time  ago  you  dared  us  to  stand 
tall,  whether  it  w'as  sickness  or  other 
trouble,  and  I  took  up  your  dare.  Under 
trying  circumstances,  I  threw  up  my  head 
and  thrust  back  my  shoulders  a.nd  said,  ‘  I 
will  be  strong.”  Today  I  am  slowly  win¬ 
ning  my  health.  More  power  to  you ! 

In  the  June  6th  issue,  you  dare  us  to 
be  a  “Christopher  Columbus.”  I  am  tak¬ 
ing  the  dare  once  more  and  this  week  is 
my  “Discovery  Week.”  Sometime  I  will 
let  you  know  the  results. 

Before  my  accident,  I  started  a  course, 
by  correspondence,  in  journalism.  The 
year  I  spent  in  the  hospital  was  lost,  as 
I  could  not  study.  Then  I  started  again 
in  April,  1935,  was  half  through  when 
lumbago  and  muscular  rheumatism  made 
it  necessary  for  me  to  stop.  In  May 
this  year,  I  renewed  my  studies  and 
am  doing  well.  My  ambition  is  to  write 
stories  and  to  do  free-lance  writing- 
need  money  and  this  is  the  way  I  wan 
to  find  my  “Queen  Isabelle.”  Keep  up 
your  column. — S.  L.  B.,  New  York. 

*  •  * 

Another  Partner  Wanted 

I  will  go  the  ad  on  page  23  of  the  July 
4  issue  one  better  and  will  furnish 
head  of  stock,  3  horses,  all  kinds  of  ma 
chinery  to  care  for  an  up-to-date  farm  or 
any  go-getter  farmer  and  wife  who  wou 
like  to  have  a  chance  to  make  good, 
you  will  publish  this  in  your  paper,  yo 
would  be  doing  me  a  favor. 

_ Q  T.,  Massachusetts. 

(Editor’s  Note  :  Letters  addressed  to 
Service  Bureau,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N. 
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Why  I  belong  to 


AS  TOLD  TO 
H.  L.  COSLINE 


a  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 


Association 


A  dairy  combination  hard  to  heat  —  an  in¬ 
terested  member  of  a  Dairy  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  and  a  competent  tester. 


BECAUvSE  I  had  heard  about  the  fine  record 
his  cows  are  making,  I  called  on  Harold 
Tripp  at  Dryden,  Tompkins  County,  New  York, 
on  the  day  John  Goodrich  was  weighing 
and  testing.  I  asked  plenty  of  questions 
and  here,  as  near  as  I  can  remember, 
is  what  Mr.  Tripp  said : 

“I  once  had  two  heifers  that  looked 
alike,  had  the  same  breeding  and  were 
handled  and  fed  alike.  Yet,  dairy  herd 
improvement  association  records  showed 
that,  after  paying  for  feed,  one  returned 
me  just  twice  as  much  as  the  other.  That 
may  explain  why  I  am  sold  on  the  results 
of  my  membership  in  a  dairy  herd  im¬ 
provement  association. 

“Tn  addition  to  using  production  rec¬ 
ords  to  discard  the  boarders,”  continued 
Mr.  Tripp,  ‘T  use  them  to  pick  the  cows 
from  which  to  raise  heifer  calves.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  although  my  herd  was 
accredited,  TB  somehow  got  a  foothold 
and  on  the  next  test  I  lost  practically  the  As  Mr. 
entire  herd.  Concluding  that  the  surest 
Way  to  maintain  a  healthy  herd  was  to 
buy  no  animals,  I  started  out  with  a 
Small  nucleus  and  bred  up  my  present  herd  of 
purebred  Guernseys.  Last  year’s  record  book 
shows  an  average  of  8,056  pounds  of  milk  and 
412  pounds  of  butterfat.  What  I  want  is  a  herd 
of  cows  that  will  test  5  per  cent  and  that  will 
make  good  records  on  twice  a  day  milking. 

The  dairyman  who  attempts  to  improve  his 
crd  by  saving  calves  from  the  cows  he  thinks 
the  best  is  merely  kidding  himself.  It  is  not 
mways  the  cow  which  gives  most  in  June  that 
ends  the  year  with  the  highest  total  production. 

_  persistent  milker  always  makes  a  good  show- 
particular!}'-  if  her  milk  tests  high  in  fat.  A 
ose  study  of  several  years’  records  has  convinc- 
f  me  that  in  most  cases  the  cow  with  a  high  test 
a  profitable  cow. 

The  opportunity  to  prove  herd  sires  is  anoth- 
Denefit  which  comes  from  dairy  herd  improve- 
association  membership.  (Dur  present  sire 


The  answer  to  a  dairyman* s  prayer.  At  six 
years  of  age,  this  one  chalked  up  a  record  of 
74S  pounds  of  fat  and  12,880  pounds  of  milk. 
This  year  she  will  do  better.  In  six  months  she 
gave  S22.8  pounds  fat  and  9,097  pounds  milk. 


Tripp  milks  each  cow,  Johnny  Goodrich  weighs  the 
milk  and  takes  a  sample  to  test. 


has  not  yet  been  proven  but  we  hope  that  his 
daughters  will  be  enough  better  than  their  dams 
to  show  his  ability  as  a  herd  improver. 

“Even  if  the  records  were  not  so  valuable,” 
Mr.  Tripp  added,  “I  get  fun  enough  from  the 
association  to  pay  me  for  what  it  costs.  All  the 
members  watch  for  ea.ch  month’s  report  to  see 
who  owns  the  high  cow  and  the  high  herd  for 
the  month.  Then  we  like  to  find  out  why  the 
owner  is  getting  such  good  results.” 

“Yes,”  added  John  Goodrich,  “and  where  a 
man  hires  help,  the  greater  interest  that  his  hired 
men  take  in  the  herd  will  more  than  pay  his  cost 
of  membership.” 

No  dairy  herd  improvement  association  can 
thrive  with  an  incompetent  or  indifferent  tester. 
Seven  years  ago  John  Goodrich  started  on  his 
present  job  by  testing  for  23  dairymen.  Now  he 
visits  32  herds  each  month  and  the  second  asso¬ 


ciation  in  the  county  already  has  14  members. 
To  John  belongs  much  of  the  credit. 

About  4  o’clock  on  one  day  a  month,  Goodrich 
arrives  at  the  Tripp  farm.  At  the  evening  milk¬ 
ing  he  weighs  and  records  thp  milk  from  each 
cow  and  takes  a  sample  for  a  butterfat  test.  The 
next  morning  he  does  the  same  thing.  During 
the  day  he  makes  the  butterfat  tests  and  brings 
the  herd  record  book  up  to  date. 

On  the  Tripp  herd  the  morning  and  evening 
samples  are  tested  separately  because  this  is  a 
requirement  of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  in  order  that  these  records  be  accepted  for 
the  herd  test.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
day’s  work  is  done,  Goodrich  starts  for  the  next 
farm. 

A  dairy  herd  improvement  association  is  really 
a  cooperative  association  of  about  30  dairymen 
in  a  county,  who  hire  a  tester  to  spend  one  day 
a  month  with  each  member.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  each  dairyman  gets  a  summary  showing  the 
yearly  milk  and  butterfat  production  of  each  cow, 
how  much  she  returns  over  feed  costs,  and  a  sum¬ 
mary  for  the  entire  herd. 

When  such  valuable  figures  can  be  kept  at  such 
low  cost,  it  would  seem  that  every  dairyman 
would  be  a  member.  Perhaps  you  could  use  such 
figures  on  your  herd  to  breed  cows  that  would 
pay  you  better  returns.  If  }'-ou  want  more  in¬ 
formation  about  starting  such  an  association,  a 
postcard  to  American  Agriculturist,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  will  bring  it. 
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Fall  Is  a  Good  Time 

With  what  glory  comes  and  goes  the  year! 

The  buds  of  spring,  those  beautiful  harbingers 
Of  simny  skies  and  cloudless  times,  enjoy 
Life’s  newness,  and  earth’s  garniture  spread  out; 
And  when  the  silver  habit  of  the  clouds 
Comes  down  upon  the  autumn  sun, 
and  with 

A  sober  gladness  the  old  year  takes  up 
His  bright  inheritance  of  golden  fruits, 

A  pomp  and  pageant  fill  the  splendid  scene. 

— Henry  Longfellow. 

IT’S  frost  time  again  and  another  summer  is 
gone.  How  the  seasons  and  the  years  spin  by ! 
Most  of  us  especially  hate  to  see  the  summer  go¬ 
ing,  but  on  the  other  hand  to  those  of  us  raised 
in  this  Northland  of  ours,  there  is  a  joy  in  the 
rolling  seasons  that  we  would  miss  in  a  land 
where  it  was  summer  all  the  time. 

Fall,  in  this  climate,  is  just  about  the  nicest 
season  of  them  all,  if  we  learn  to  appreciate  it. 
This  is  the  harvest  time,  with  soft  sunshiny  days, 
with  their  hazy  blue  horizons.  Wood  fires  feel 
good  again  when  in  the  lengthening  evenings  we 
gather  round  the  hearth  with  family  and  friends 
to  visit  or  to  renew  once  more  our  acquaintance 
with  good  books  and  magazines. 

Milk  Control  Board  Slow  to  Act 

OSTS  of  production  for  both  dairymen  and 
poultrymen  have  been  jumping  for  weeks. 
Price  of  dairy  feed  has  increased  from  approxi¬ 
mately  $25  a  ton  to  $40  a  ton.  Pastures  are  so 
short  in  some  localities  that  it  has  been  necessary 
to  feed  both  hay  and  grain,  and,  while  there  is  a 
good  carry-over  of  hay,  there  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  shortage  in  the  dry  sections. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  increased  costs.  Milk 
Control  Boards  have  been  slow  to  act.  In  New 
York,  the  Board  finally  got  around  on  August 
1 6th  to  increase  the  price  of  Class  i  milk  25c  a 
hundred,  from  $2.45  to  $2.70;  and  Class  2  milk 
15c  a  hundred,  from  $1.90  to  $2.05.  Such  small 
increases  infuriated  the  dairymen,  and  rightly  so. 
The  price  of  milk  still  is  way  out  of  line  with 
the  costs. 

Whole  situation  again  illustrates  folly  of  gov¬ 
ernment  milk  control.  Prices  to  farmers  under 
government  control  are  always  slow  to  go  up  in 


a  time  when  costs  of  production  are  rising.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  through  no  fault  of  the  Milk  Boards, 
the  Control  prices  are  not  enforced  in  the  cities, 
with  the  result  that  the  farmers  do  not  even  get 
the  benefit  of  the  fixed  prices.  No  wonder  there 
is  serious  talk  of  a  milk  strike! 

We  do  not  believe  that  a  milk  strike  is  in  the 
interests  of  dairymen  at  this  time  or  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  good  dairymen  would  join  such  a  strike 
right  now;  but  those  responsible  for  prices  to 
farmers  both  control  boards  and  buyers,  can  be 
assured  of  one  thing;  Dairymen  are  going  to  get 
somewhere  near  what  their  product  is  worth, 
what  it  costs  to  produce  it,  or  they're  going  to 
know  the  reason  why! 

Don’t  Sell  Your  Good  Cows 

OME  farmers,  desperate  because  of  poor  pas¬ 
tures,  shortage  of  roughage,  and  high  feed 
prices,  are  selling  their  cows.  In  most  cases  this 
is  unnecessary  and  decidedly  unwise.  Dispose  of 
the  boarders  and  the  diseased  cows,  yes !  A  low 
producer  is  a  liability  at  any  time  and  in  a  feed 
shortage  she  is  a  downright  calamity.  You  would 
be  better  off  actually  to  take  such  cows  out  and 
shoot  them. 

It  would  help  a  lot  if  indemnities  for  cattle 
condemned  for  disease  were  materially  increased 
by  State  and  Federal  governments. 

But  it  is  a  different  story  with  a  good  cow. 
There  is  a  possibility  of  a  milk  shortage  ahead 
and,  in  any  case,  milk  prices  must  go  up.  Milk 
Control  Boards,  because  of  slowness  of  govern¬ 
ment  action  and  consumer  influence,  will  retard 
the  increasing  of  milk  prices;  but  the  necessity 
for  better  prices  to  dairymen  is  now  so  great  that 
prices  cannot  be  kept  c^wn  for  long. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  grow  a  good  cow.  When 
she  is  gone,  you  are  out  of  an  income  for  years ; 
so  don’t  get  panicky  and  do  something  that  you 
will  bitterly  regret. 

“That’s  all  right,’’  you  say,  “but  what  will  I  do 
when  I  can’t  feed  my  cows?” 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions : 

1.  Dispose  immediately  of  every  poor  or  dis¬ 
eased  producer. 

2.  If  you  are  not  using  molasses,  look  up  its 
possibilities.  It  is  the  cheapest  dairy  feed  you  can 
buy. 

3.  Sow  some  rye  right  now  for  fall  and  early 


spring  pasture. 

4.  Talk  with  the  Secretary  of  your  nearest 
Production  Loan  Association,  or  write  to  the 
Production  Credit  Corporation,  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
securing  a  Production  Credit  loan  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  hay  or  feed  to  keep  you  on  your  busi¬ 
ness  feet  this  winter. 

Stop  Outside  Cream  in  New  England 

Markets 

NOUGH  western  cream  pours  into  New 
England  markets  to  keep  those  markets  up¬ 
set  all  the  time  and  the  prices  ruinously  low  to 
dairymen. 

After  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  American 
Agricidturist  and  farm  organizations,  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  New  York  ■'City  and  New  York  State 
was  secured  so  that  the  health  authorities  refused 
to  approve  uninspected  cream  from  western 
sources.  It  was  agreed  by  everybody,  first,  that 
cream  should  not  be  admitted  to  New  York  mar¬ 
kets  without  inspection;  and,  second,  that  it  was 
costly  and  unnecessary  to  inspect  cream  produced 
at  a  long  distance  outside  of  the  State  when  there 
was  plenty  for  everybody  produced  within  the 
State’s  own  borders.  The  result  of  this  policy  has 
been  the  saving  of  millions  of  dollars  to  New 
York  dairymen. 

What  works  in  New  York  State  would  cer¬ 
tainly  work  in  New^  England.  Here’s  a  chance  for 
the  dairy  cooperatives  to  work  with  New  Eng¬ 
land  health  authorities  to  do  something  that  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  stabilizing  New  England 
milk  markets. 

Your  Favorite  Bible  Quotation 

ANY  there  were  of  past  generations  who 
could  quote  at  length  from  the  Bible,  but 
today  comparatively  few  of  us  know  the  Bible 
as  well  as  we  should.  What  a  great  loss  this  is 
to  man,  for  all  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  is  con¬ 
densed  in  the  old  and  new  testaments,  and  no¬ 
where  in  our  literature  can  we  find  more  beauti¬ 
ful  English  than  in  the  scriptures.  More  impor¬ 
tant  still,  there  is  the  comfort  and  the  inspiration 
that  come  to  those  who  know  the  Great  Book 
intimately. 

To  emphasize  again  the  immense  value  of  the 
Bible  in  individual  lives,  we  announce  a  contest 
on  the  subject  “My  favorite  Bible  quotation  and 
what  it  has  meant  in  my  life.”  Eor  every  letter 
on  this  subject  which  \ve  have  room  to  print  we 
will  give  $1.  Letters  should  be  very  short,  not 
over  200  words  in  length.  Make  them  shorter,  if 
possible.  Address  your  letter  to  the  Editor, 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York,  and 
send  it  in  before  October  i. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

OMETIMES  when  there  is  no  company  and 
I  don’t  have  to  be  on  my  good  behavior,  it  is 
good  to  kick  off  the  hot  shoes,  wiggle  my  toes, 
and  eat  at  the  old  kitchen  table  where  I  can  dunk 
my  friedcake  or  cool  my  hot  coffee  in  the  saucer 
and  it’s  nobody’s  business.  Coffee  tastes  better 
that  way  anyhow,  maybe  because  it  carries  me 
back  to  the  comfortable  old  farm  kitchen  of  my 
boyhood.  Life  is  too  darn  formal  and  complicat¬ 
ed  most  of  the  time  these  days. 

I  think  it  was  Mark  Twain  who  told  the  story 
about  an  old  maid  traveling  in  the, West.  She  was 
trying  to  drink  a  cup  of  boiling  hot  coffee  m  a 
small  railroad  depot  before  the  train  left.  A  cow 
boy,  sitting  near  her,  noticed  her  difficulty  an 
came  to  the  rescue.  „  , 

“Here,  ma’am,  you  take  my  cup  of  coffee, 
said.  “It’s  all  saucered  and  blowed.” 


THE  NEER  FAMILY  —  Set'en  Members  —  Total  Ages  545  Years 

Seated,  left  to  right:  John  Neer,  78;  Peter  Neer,  80;  James  Neer,  82;  Alonzo  Neqr,  86.  Standing, 
left  to  right:  Cornelia  Neer  Radliff,  76;  Helen  Neer  Clapper,  73;  and  Hannah  Neer  Gifford,  70. 

All  of  the  members  of  this  fine,  long-lived  Mrs.  Claude  Gorse,  of  Warnerville,  who  sent  us 
family  reside  in  Richmondville,  N.  Y.,  ex-  the  picture,  writes :  “All  are  farmers  and  most 

cept  John,  who  lives  in  the  town  of  Cobleskill.  of  the  brothers  are  very  active  yet  in  doing  farm 

Their  ancestry  is  Holland  Dutch,  being  descend-  chores,  and  all  of  the  sisters,  in  doing  their  house- 
ents  of  George  and  Margaret  Van  Buren  Neer.  work.” 
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Interesting 


Folks 

and  Places 


WORKING  LIKE  BEAVERS.  At  Rock  Pond  in  northern  Maine,  beavers 
raised  water  level  three  feet  by  dam  a  quarter  mile  from  this  beaver  house. 
You  can’t  see  front  door,  it’s  under  water.  By  the  way,  figure  this  out: 
When  wood  floats  so  easily,  bow  do  beavers  keep  winter  food  supply 
of  logs  at  bottom  of  pond? 


DISTINGUISHED  ALUMNI.  Built  in  1848  at  South  Woodstock,  Yt., 
the  old  Green  Mountain  Perkins  Academy,  formerly  known  as  the 
Green  Mountain  Liberal  Institute,  has  a  long  role  of  distinguished 
alamni.  This  room,  now  used  as  a  community  center,  will  be  kept 
for  edification  of  future  generations. 


MASTER  FARMER  S  MOTHER  IS  103.  Born  July  15, 
1833,  the  youngest  of  8  children,  Mrs.  Jane  Fife,  mother 
of  Master  Farmer  Thomas  Fife  of  Madrid,  enjoys  good 
health,  says  grace  at  meals. 


WILL  BE  OLEO  SOME  DAY.  In  far  away 
Philippines,  dad  splits  cocoanats  as  son  replen¬ 
ishes  pile  and  daughters  spread  meats  in  sun  to 
dry.  Will  oleo  made  from  this  pile  of  nuts  find 
its  way  to  your  table?  Batter  not! 


FUTURE  FARMER.  Walter  Norton,  of  Madison, 
is  Connecticut  Slate  President  of  Future  Farmers 
of  America,  a  nation-wide  organization  of  Hoe- 
wire  high  school  boys  studying  how  to  be  better 
farmers. 

AT  LEFT 

THEY  SAW  POTATOES,  HISTORIC  SPOTS. 
Taken  at  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  here  is  the  group 
that  enjoyed  the  Farm  Bureaa-American  AgrU 
caltarist  Tom.  Wish  yon  had  been  there. 
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WhatAreThe  Neighbors  Doing? 


New  York  Growers 
Tour  Albany  District 

Bj.  PAUL  WORK 


Paul  Work 


k  ASTERN  New 
York  is 
drought  smitten 
but  not  as  severe¬ 
ly  as  parts  of  up- 
state  so  vege¬ 
tables  are  being 
bought  on  the  Capitol  District  Market 
at  Menands  and  are  rolling  out  in  all 
directions,  not  only  along  usual  lines 
to  the  Adirondacks,  Berkshires  and 
Hudson  Valley  but  also  to  Utica,  Syra¬ 
cuse  and  as  far  as  Buffalo.  Price  dif¬ 
ferentials  between  the  different  mar¬ 
kets,  in  most  cases,  seem  wide  enough 
that  there  should  be  little  sound  ground 
for  objection  in  the  areas  of  shortage. 

Visitors  attending  the  summer  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New -York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  found  a  bustling 
afternoon  market  at  Menands  with 
bushels  of  cukes,  bags  of  corn  and 
bundles  of  carrots  being  handled  from 
truck  to  truck.  The  Menands  Market, 
farmer  owned,  has  been  operating  for 
over  a  year  and  hundreds  of  trucks 
were  lined  up  on  the  pavement. 

Three  hundred  representative  gard¬ 
eners  from  all  over  the  State  were  there 
for  the  summer  meeting.  The  party 
included  three  bus  loads  from  Long 
Island  —  two  from  Nassau  and  one 
from  Suffolk. 

The  combination  of  market  visits, 
dinner  at  the  Van  Curler  in  Schenec¬ 
tady,  a  visit  to  General  Electric’s 
“House  of  Magic’’  in  the  evening  and 
then  five  farm  visits  the  next  day  made 
a  perfect  program.  Too  many  stops 
spoil  a  trip  and  this  one  was  admir¬ 
ably  planned. 

Irrigation 

George  Bigsbee  is  a  master  mechanic 
as  well  as  a  master  gardener  and  he 
is  giving  rain  to  his  crops  when  others 
get  none.  He  has  a  very  compact  little 
device  for  irrigation  consisting  of  three 
or  four  driven  wells,  a  Deming  centri¬ 
fugal  pump  and  a  Ford  engine.  The 
two  machines,  neatly  mounted  on  a 
chassis,  refresh  the  acreage,  which  gets 
dry  not  only  this  summer  but  practic¬ 
ally  every  other  summer.  Mr.  Bigsbee 
expects  to  extend  the  system  and  such 
a  pumping  device  can  be  moved  from 
one  group  of  wells  to  another  without 
difficulty.  He  also  has  a  duster  arrang¬ 
ed  to  cover  both  sides  of  six  three-foot 
rows.  Wings  and  curtains  of  canvas 
are  provided  to  confine  the  dust  as  the 
machine  passes. 

Fred  Mielke,  near  Schenectady,  has 
a  fine  trial  of  the  newer  hybrid  sweet 
corns.  We  are  gaining  earlier  hybrids 
to  fill  out  the  season  before  Golden 
Cross  is  available.  Bancross,  Marcross, 
Spancross  and  others  are  showing 


promise.  One  needs  to  observe  not  only 
the  name  but  the  number  for  there 
may  be  as  much  difference  between 
Spancross  2  and  Spancross  6  as  be¬ 
tween  Spancross  and  Marcross. 

Tomatoes  at  Emerich’s 
Walter  Emerich,  Master  Farmer,  has 
25  acres  of  vegetables  north  of  Al¬ 
bany  and  it  is  all  under  irrigation.  One 
of  the  principal  attractions  there  was 
plantings  of  our  leading  new  tomatoes 
including  Penn  State  (not  Penn  State 
Earliana),  Stokesdale,  Ny state,  Rutgers 
and  Scarlet  Dawn.  All  of  these  looked 
good  in  their  respective  places.  The 
samples  of  Penn  State  that  I  have 
seen  this  year  look  very  good  but  it 
must  not  be  judged  as  a  general  pur¬ 
pose  tomato.  It  is  not  quite  as  early 
as  some  Earlianas  but  it  makes  large 
clusters  of  evenly  ripening  fruit  on 
small  vines  —  a  sort  that  can  be  clean¬ 
ed  up  and  discarded  without  having  a 
lot  of  poor  stock  dragging  on.  Mr. 
Emerich  grows  some  of  his  tomatoes 
on  stakes  and  some  on  wire.  Latter 
system  is  almost  universal  around  Bos¬ 
ton.  Heavy  posts  are  driven,  perhaps 
forty  feet  apart.  Over  the  top  is 
stretched  a  line  of  heavy  wire  and 
some  also  stretch  another  line  about 
two  feet  from  the  ground.  The  in¬ 
dividual  tomato  plants  are  trained  on 
twine  attached  to  these  wires.  It 
seems  to  be  a  better  and  simpler  meth¬ 
od  than  to  give  every  plant  a  stake. 

After  dinner  and  a  short  visit  to  the 
farm  of  J.  Goldsmith  Hills,  a  former 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Association,  the  party 
cruised  north  to  the  Hand  and  Bullard 
farms  at  Greenwich  and  Schuylerville. 
Our  story  on  melons  (July  4th  issue 
of  American  Agriculturist)  anticipated 
these  visits  but  a  lot  of  new  things 
were  found  when  we  got  there.  It  is 
amazing  what  good  growth  and  early 
maturity  may  be  realized  even  as  far 
north  as  these  points  —  not  very  far 
from  the  southern  end  of  Lake  George. 
Both  of  these  men  use  plant  protectors 
in  getting  an  early  start.  Both  sell  at 
roadsides.  Bullard  has  a  big,  new  ap¬ 
ple  storage  of  his  own  with  refrigerat¬ 
ing  machinery  and  he  plans  to  put  a 
smaller  cold  storage  near  his  roadside 
market  where  he  sells  not  only  fruit 
but  a  wide  variety  of  miscellaneous 
vegetables.  When  we  left  Saturday 
afternoon  Ken  was  as  sore  as  a  pup  — 
muskmelons  were  sold  out  and  the  big 
evening  trade  was  just  coming.  Melons 
were  bringing  eight  or  nine  cents  a 
pound  on  the  different  stand§. 

Vegetable  Experiments 
One  oif  the  problems  on  which  the 


Department  of  Vegetable  Crops,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  is  working  in  Al¬ 
bany  territory  as  well  as  elsewhere,  is 
the  yellowing  of  muskmelon  leaves.  It 
causes  shortage  in  yield  and  in  quality 
of  melons  and  appears  as  a  yellowing 
around  the  edges  of  the  leaves  near 
the  center  of  the  hill.  The  answer  has 
not  yet  been  found.  Apparently  it  is 
not  a  fungus  or  bacterial  disease  nor 
a  virus.  A  number  of  the  minor  ele- 
^ments  have  been  tried  without  results. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  due  to 
the  copper  from  dusting  or  spraying 
but  it  sometimes  occurs  where  no  cop¬ 


per  has  been  used.  It  seems  to  be  a 
little  more  prevalent  in  the  moister 
portion  of  a  field.  Studies  are  now 
being  made  to  determine  whether  it 
may  be  due  to  an  excess  of  some  ele¬ 
ment  or  other. 

Honey  Cream  watermelon  is  attract¬ 
ing  some  attention  in  various  parts  of 
the  State,  including  the  Schuylerville 
section.  It  is  early,  small,  solid,  of  very 
satisfactory  texture,  juicy  and  extreme¬ 
ly  sweet.  I  thought  it  was  a  little 
short  in  fiavor  but  one  of  our  southern 
boys  on  the  trip  declared  it  rates  first- 
class  as  a  table  melon.  Henry  Bennett 
at  Phelps,  New  York,  has  had  pretty 
good  success  with  it  on  his  roadside 
stand.  The  fiesh  is  yellow  but  after 
people  taste  it,  this  does  not  seem  to 
make  much  difference. 


George  Bigsbee,  Schenectady,  showed  vegetable  men  on  tour  his  engine  and 
pump,  drawing  water  for  irrigation  from  driven  wells  —  just  pointed,  perfor¬ 
ated  pipes  rammed  into  the  ground.  There  are  three  wells  for  this  hookup. 


Fruit  Men  Hold  “Confab” 
in  Western  New  York 

B.V  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


L.  Skeffington 


At  the  Capital  District  Market,  Menands.  New  York  State 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association  summer  tour  folks  saw  produce 
moving  from  farmer  truck  to  buyer  truck  to  roll  to  Buffalo. 


FFICIENCY 
in  p  r  o  d  u  c- 
tion  and  marketing 
was  the  keynote  of 
the  summer  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society. 
Growers  who  may  have  thought  spray¬ 
ing  was  wholly  effective  when  it  gave 
reasonable  control  of  insects  and  dis¬ 
eases  were  shown  this  was  not  the 
whole  story.  On  the  farm  of  Avery 
Skutt  at  Morton,  Dr.  W.  D.  Mills  of 
Cornell  displayed  charts  to  show  how 
yield  had  been  increased  in  spray  ex¬ 
periments.  Numbered  rows  and  trees 
enabled  growers  to  view  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  by  various  combinations  of  sul¬ 
phurs  at  certain  stages  of  growth. 

In  Collamer  Brothers’  orchards  at 
Hilton  good  McIntosh  production  was 
seen,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  yield 
was  light  due  to  poor  pollination.  In 
1930  trees  were  topworked  with  Cort¬ 
land  and  Duchess  to  provide  crosspolli¬ 
nation.  While  the  grafts  were  develop¬ 
ing,  bees  and  Taoquets  have  been  used, 
but  this  year  boquets  were  Eliminated. 

Farm  Bureaus  Join 

The  turnout  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  the  society  has  conducted, 
with  400  cars  bearing  growers  and 
their  families  to  Waterport.  Four 
County  Farm  Bureaus — Niagara,  Or¬ 
leans,  Monroe  and  Wayne — co-operated 
by  staging  their  summer  orchard  tours. 
Wayne  and  Monroe  joined  in  a  tour 
from  the  east,  Niagara  and  Orleans 
from  the  west,  both  groups  visiting  or¬ 
chards  on  the  way  and  coming  together 


at  the  farm  of  Harry  L.  Brown  at 
Waterport. 

Mr.  Brown  is  one  of  the  best  known 
fruit  growers  in  the  East  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  apples  has  some  40  acres 
of  quinces.  Extensive  rose  gardens  and 
ornamental  plantings  on  his  home 
grounds  made  an  unusually  attractive 
stopping  place  for  the  women  in  the 
party  while  the  men  inspected  his  or¬ 
chards. 

See  How  Thinning  Pays 

Because  of  a  general  shortage  of 
fruit  this  year,  many  growers  have 
hesitated  to  thin.  However,  at  several 
stops  they  saw  how  thinning  pays  on 
trees  heavily  loaded.  At  the  Gaines 
farm  of  E.  Bamum  a  demonstration  of 
thinning  Wealthies  showed  satisfactory 
results,  even  in  a  year  when  the  June 
drop  was  unusually  heavy. 

Other  thinning  demonstrations 
prompted  Dr.  A.  J.  Heinicke  of  Cornell 
to  remind  growers  again  and  again 
that  this  was  a  year  when  thinning 
pays. 

As  Heinicke  said,  apples  in  the  lake 
counties  generally  are  of  good  size,  con¬ 
sidering  drought  and  other  extreme 
conditions  which  have  hindered  them 
this  year. 

“The  thing  that  will  keep  apples 
down  in  size  this  year  is  too  many  ap¬ 
ples  on  the  trees,”  he  said. 

Cold  Weather  Damage 

In  reviewing  some  of  the  conditions 
affecting  orchards,  he  said  cold  wea  er 
has  been  more  harmful  to  the  tree. 

{Continued  on  Po>ge  12) 
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OUT  ON  A  LIMB  ..  BY  FRANK  APP 


Apples  Need 


Advertising 


Growers 
of  eighty- 
seven  per  cent  of 
the  apple  tonnage 
from  the  Wenat¬ 
chee,  Washington, 
apple  region  have 
pledged  2  cents 
per  hundred- 
weight,  on  all  fruit 
shipped  out  of  the  area,  for  advertis¬ 
ing.  One  thousand  cars  were  signed  up 
the  first  day.  Thirteen  thousand  cars 
were  signed  for  by  August  1st  which 
will  furnish  $135,000  for  advertising 
northwestern  apples  and  the  committee 
of  growers  expects  to  sign  up  100  per 
cent  of  the  tonnage.  This  will  give  them 
approximately  $150,000,  much  of  which 
will  be  spent  to  advertise  their  apples 
on  our  eastern  markets.  The  money  is 
to  be  used  for  the  careful  policing  of 
shipments  as  well  as 
for  sales  promotion. 

The  apple  growers 
of  the  Northwest 
are  to  be  congrat¬ 
ulated,  but  eastern 
growers  are  also  on 
the  job. 

New  York  and  New 
England  Apple 
Institute 

Mr.  R.  R.  Living¬ 
ston  of  Cheviot,  N. 

Y.,  has  written  me 
and  in(|tiired  wheth¬ 
er  I  could  not  devote 
part  of  this  page  to 
the  need  for  adver¬ 
tising  apples.  The 
New  York  and  New 
England  Insti- 
tute  made  a  wonderful  ‘beginning  last 
year.  The  results  obtained  from  $15,000 
were  more  than  many  people  antici¬ 
pated  was  possible  with  such  a  small 
amount  of  money.  A  few  loyal  growers, 
like  Mr.  Livingston  and  the  members 
of  the  committee,  have  aroused  a  tre¬ 
mendous  lot  of  interest  and  attracted  at¬ 
tention  in  other  states.  I  look  for  a  more 
ambitious  program  this  coming  year. 


chain  stores  to  advertise  apples  in  a 
very  thorough,  consistent  manner 
throughout  the  year.  The  representa¬ 
tive  from  one  of  the  large  chain  stores 
told  me  their  advertising  matter  for 
apples  reached  30  million  consumers. 
They  had  four  separate  periods  of  ad¬ 
vertising:  the  first  increased  sales  40 
percent  over  th^  preceding;  the  second, 
60  per  cent;  the  third,  80  per  cent:  and 
the  fourth,  100  per  cent.  The  tnfiuence 
of  advertising  became  more  effective  as 
the  season  advanced. 

We  were  supplying  a  local  chain 
store  with  Stayman  apples,  but  in  a 
quantity  too  small  to  move  our  supply. 
They  were  handling  about  300  bushels 
a  week.  I  asked  them  why  they  did  not 
sell  more  apples;  they  replied  they 
were  selling  nobody’s  Staymans  but 
our  own,  that  the  apple  market  was 
not  in  very  good  shape  and  people 
were  not  buying.  I 
asked  them  why 
they  did  not  adver¬ 
tise  apples  and  put 
on  a  sale.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  week  they 
did  and  some  nights 
they  would  take  as 
much  as  a  thousand 
bushels  for  the  next 
day’s  supply  in  the 
stores. 

Apple  Growers  Will 
Cooperate 

I  tire  of  the  state¬ 
ment  that  growers 
will  not  cooperate. 
The  large  amount  of 
buying  and  selling 
enacted  through 
farmers’  cooperative 
organizations  shows  what  growers  will 
do  when  cooperation  is  desirable.  Apple 
producers  of  the  East  are  pretty  well 
convinced  they  must  cooperate  to  adver¬ 
tise  and  merchandise  their  fruit.  It  is 
now  a  matter  of  finding  the  best  meth¬ 
od  to  follow  which  will  allow  the  bulk  of 
the  growers  to  participate  in  a  well 
managed  and  well  financed  campaign. 

Apple  Prices 


Slow  to  Advertise 

We  apple  growers  have  been  slow  to 
follow  established  and  recognized  mer¬ 
chandising  methods  that  have  succeed¬ 
ed  so  well  with  other  fruits  and  food 
stuffs.  Here  is  a  list  of  what  some  other 
groups  are  spending  to  advertise  and 
sell  their  production: 

Oranges,  5  cents  per  box  Pineapples,  5  cents  per  box 
Lemons,  10  cents  per  box  Walnuts,  50  cents  per  100  lbs. 

Cranberries,  50  cents  per  barrel. 

The  results  from  these  expenditures 
have  been  the  best  investment  these 
growers  have  made : 


WALNUT  GROWERS 


Production 

in 

■  909 

22,070,000 

lbs. 

Production 

in 

1934 

78,000,000 

lbs. 

Price 

1915 

13.6  cents 

per 

lb. 

Price 

1930 

20.0  cents 

per 

lb. 

HAWAIIAN  PINEAPPLE  CANNERS 
''verage  production  1913  —1917  2,343,853  cases 

1929  —1933  9,513,957  eases 

AMERICAN  CRANBERRY  EXCHANGE 


Average  prodnction  Average  price. 
qV  ^  493,000  barrels  $6.09  per  barrel 

929  1933  569,000  barrels  9.06  per  barrel 


The  production  and  price  have  both 
increased  with  these  commodities.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  apple  production 
has  decreased  and  so  has  the  price,  yet 
^•PPles  possess  greater  advantages  for 
advertising  than  any  of  the  commodi- 
les  mentioned  above.  We  have  spent 
practically  all  of  our  tirne  producing 
a  crop  of  apples  and  have  given  but 
^ttle  time  or  thought  to  its  sale. 


Advertising  Stimulates  Advertising 
The  advertising  carried  on  by  the 
ew  York  and  New  England  Apple  In- 
®  Lute  encouraged  a  number  of  the 


The  level  of  prices,  so  far  this  year, 
has  been  encouraging.  The  unknown 
factor  for  the  coming  season  is  our  ex¬ 
port  market.  If  we  can  maintain  an 
export  outlet  for  15  to  20  per  cent  of 
our  crop,  the  local  markets  will  absorb 
the  balance  at  very  satisfactory  prices. 
However,  England  reports  a  pretty 
good  fruit  crop  and  France  reports  a 
fair  fruit  crop.  The  other  countries  are 
uncertain  because  of  embargoes  and 
trade  conditions.  The  higher  price  level 
of  all  food  stuffs  will  tend  to  raise  ap¬ 
ple  prices.  Our  proportionate  share  of 
this  rise  will  not  be  realized  imless  we 
plan  our  marketing  and  advertise  our 
fruit  in  such  a  manner  that  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  attention  will  be  called  to  the 
advantages  of  buying  apples.  Let  us 
all  do  our  bit.  Most  of  us  buy  a  meal 
away  from  home  occasionally.  Some  of 
us  will  order  apple  pie  or  baked  ap¬ 
ple,  if  we  think  it  will  be  well  prepared 
from  the  proper  variety  of  fruit.  If  we 
would  always  ask  what  kind  of  apples 
the  pie  was  made  of,  we  would  begin 
to  educate  the  chefs,  the  cooks  and  the 
waiters,  until  the  buyers  would  be 
compelled  to  purchase  the  right  kind 
of  apples  for  the  proper  cooking  pur¬ 
poses,  and  at  the  right  time  of  the  year. 
This  would  be  a  most  effective  cam¬ 
paign  of  education. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Apple  In¬ 
stitute  give  this  consideration,  as  a 
method  which  will  cost  no  money  but 
will  require  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
growers. 


people  get  together  to  do  a  job  that  one  man  can’t  do  alone. 


Fine  timbers  and  straight,  strong  Joists  don’t  make  a 
barn.  It  takes  co-operation,  time,  and  labor  to  complete  the 
building. 

Supplying  fresh  milk  to  people  in  the  city  is  like  that. 
IVTilk  left  in  the  springhouse  is  of  little  value  to  you.  It  must 
be  carried  to  somebody’s  table  where  it  will  be  used. 

That’s  the  job  of  the  milk-distributor.  It  costs  money 
to  transport  milk  and  keep  it  cool  and  safe.  Pasteuri,;zation, 
bottling,  delivery,  collections — all  these  are  expensive,  but 
necessary  to  keep  a  market  for  fresh,  fluid  milk. 

Co-operation  is  vital;  in  producing  and  marketing  milk, 
just  as  it  is  in  building  a  barn. 


SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

524  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City 


Choose  Either 
Candidate  I 

Either  a  Wood  or  Concrete 
Stave  Grange  Silo  will  make  a 
winning  candidate  this  year  — 
and  will  save  both  your  restrict¬ 
ed  crops  and  your  money.  Vote 
for  your  choice  today — and  win  ! 


Get  our  “Giant  ’ 
folder  with  silo  pic¬ 
tures  nearly  2  ft 
high  —  all  details  il 
lustrated  —  includ¬ 
ing  newest  dorme' 
in  silos.  Write  today 
Box  A,  RED  CREEK,  N.  Y  ^ 


CONCRETC  STAVE 


GRRnGE  Silo  Co 


at  Special  August  Discounts 


For  a  limited  time  only,  we  offer  large  early 
order  and  cash  discounts  on  all  types  of 
silos.  Be  sure  to  get  our  catalog  before  plac¬ 
ing  order  anywhere.  It  will  save  you  money. 

Your  choice  of  silos  —  hinged  or  continuous, 

■  doors,  convenient  ladders,  latest  features. 
|A  FEW  WOOD  SILOS  LEFT  — at  special 

low  prices. 

iThere’s  still  time  to  deliver  and  erect  our 

■  everlasting  Rib-Stone  Concrete  Stave  Silos  j 
I —  nothing  better  ever  built.  Write  today 

for  money-saving  facts. 


Rii“ 

beoutifcil  guide  map  A 
of  Neuj  Vbrk  City. 

Rates  from  tu/o 

Hotel  €mPIR€ 

BROADUIAY  at63'i  STREET.  N.Y. 


CATTLE 


Increase  Your 
Cream  Checks 

The  rich,  creamy 
milk  produced  by 
Jersey  cows  averages 
5.36%  butterfat. 
Whether  you  sell 
milk  wholesale  or 
have  a  milk  route 
your  cream  checks 
will  show  more  profit 
if  you  own  Jersey  cows.  They  rank  first  as 
economical  producers  of  butterfat. 

Write  for  free  booklets  about  Jerseys. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324-G  West  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


- SHORXHORIMS - 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  j.e.,  produce  prime  beef  and 
an  abundance  of  milk. 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  ai-e  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
guality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  i%  butterfat  content 
Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  ii 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.  address 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


HORSES 


HEAVY  AND  HANDY-WEIGHT  FARM  WORK 
HORSES:  high-grade  Belgians  and  Percherons  at  low¬ 
est  country  prices.  FRED  CHANDLER,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  QUA.g.lTV' 


RYE 

WINTER  WHEAT 
Seasonable  Seeds — Send  for  Price  List 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

BOX  C.  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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HOLSTEINS 

fI7  from  our  accredited  and 

St  C  vTI r cl  negative  herds  a  fow 
young  females  heavy  with  calf  by  our 
best  bulls  at  real  bargain  prices.  An 
excellent  foundation  herd. 

High  class  young  bulls  $100.00  and  up. 

RIVER  MEADOW  EARNS 

MC  LAUKY  BROS. 

Porllandville  Ctsego  Coonty  New  York 


^  Jonabcll  Herd 

Utmost  in  Quality  Holsteim 

Introduces 

Dunloggin  Deubler 

—  OUR  FUTURE  HERD  SIRE  — 

Every  dam  in  his  4  generation  pedigree  is  a 
Real  Brood  Cow. 

WATCH  DUNLOGGIN  DEUBLER. 

JOHN  A.  BELL,  Jr. 

Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Herd  Maintained  at  Sewickley,  Pa. 


F’ro'ven  Holstein  Sires 

SIR  DAYBREAK  PROSPECT  406700 
Segis  Pietertje  Prospect  and  Matador  Walker  breeding. 
PRINCE  REGINA  580271 
Carnation  Prince-Hazelwood-Sir  Inka  May  breeding. 

^Junior  Sire 

SIR  INKA  MAY  42nd  705137 
A  Sir  Inka  May-Matador  Segis  Ormsby  bull 
of  great  promise. 

KUTSCHBACH  &  SON  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


The  First  14  Daughters  o£ 
King  Bessie  Francy  Ormsby 

HAVE  AN  AVERAGE  TEST  OF  ALL  THE  MILK 
THEY  HAVE  PRODUCEO  OF  3.80%. 

WE  HAVE  BULL  CALVES  FROM  RECORD 
DAMS  OF  THIS  BREEDING  FOR  SALE. 

MIDDLETON  FARMS 

Phone  Watertown  S841 J  BLACK  RIVER,  N.  Y. 


STAR  BULLS 

Good  values  in  sons  of  LATHROP  STAR  HOME¬ 
STEAD,  former  winner  of  the  Mount  Hope  Index 
Contest  and  a  leading  present  day  sire  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  type.  His  sons  in  our  herd  are  backed 
by  generations  of  great  D.H.i.A.  production. 
Ask  for  pedigrees. 

-  RIVERMEAD  FARM  - 

Accredited  T.B.  and  Bang.  Animals  from  this 
herd  are  eligible  for  entry  into  N.  Y.  State. 

R.  B.  ARNOLD  MILAN,  F»A. 


For  Sale— 

TEN 

High  Class 
Registered 


olstein  Cows 

ACCREDITED,  BLOOD- 
TESTED  AND  MASTI- 
TUS  TESTED,  JUST  IN 
FROM  CANADA. 
PRICED  AT  $140.  EACH. 


J.C.  Reagan  Tully,  N.Y. 


The  Sisson  Jersey  Herd 

PRODUCTION  PLUS  TYPE. 

NURSERY  FOR  PROVEN  SIRES. 

YOUNG  BULLS  FROM  PROVEN  SIRES  AND 
TESTED  DAMS  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 
ACCREDITED  —  BLOOD  TESTED. 

George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 


For  Sale 

YEARLING  JERSEY  BULL 

SIRED  BY  WATFERN’S  DREAMER,  IMP. 
DAMONT  OF  BAYONNE  SULTAN  — SON 
OF  DREAMING  SULTAN. 

BORN  SEPT.  16,  1934. 

CLARENCE  JORDAN 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4 _ Troy,  N.  Y. 

In  a  position  to  furnish  or  help 
you  find,  locally,  any  number  of 

Purebred  and  High  Grade  Jerseys 

at  reasonable  prices.  Mastitis  and 
bloodtested  if  wanted.  Semi- 
accredited  area. 

j.  K.  Keith  Phone  722F3  Oneonta,  N.  Y- 

For  Sale 

Registered  Jersey  3  Year 
Old  with  Heifer  Calf 

TWO  JERSEY  HEIFERS. 

H.  S.  FERRIS,  Kino  Ferry,  IM.  Y. 


Left  to  right:  Clyde  E.  Luce  and  Almon  J.  Luce,  brothers,  and  H.  J.  Mosher, 
all  of  Farmington,  Jersey  breeders,  awarded  silver  cups  for  gold  and  silver 
medal  cows  by  the  Maine  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 


An  Easterner  ravels  ^^est 


For  two  days  I  have  been  riding 
through  the  hot,  dry  Midwest  in  a 
fast  air-conditioned  train  that  supplies 
every  comfort.  I  have  seen  thousands 
of  acres  of  grain,  probably  too  short 
to  be  harvested  in  any  way.  Some 
grain  is  being  cut  with  mowing  ma¬ 
chines  but  most  of  the  chaff-like  clip¬ 
pings  must  remain  where  they  fell. 
Com  is  short,  tasseled  and  burned  white 
as  if  there  had  been  a  heavy  frost. 
Much  is  being  harvested  with  an  ordi¬ 
nary  grain  binder,  which  seems  to  be 
a  very  practical  way  of  conserving  the 
fodder  for  winter.  It  is  evident  that 
much  of  the  corn  will  be  no  better  than 
it  is  now: 

Gaunt  cattle  are  seen  huddled  around 
the  dry  trough,  waiting  in  the  hot  sun 
for  the  wind  that  does  not  come  to  turn 
the  windmill  that  used  to  bring  the 
Water  from  the  now  dry  well. 

Men  are  busy  in  the  fields  and  appar¬ 
ently  still  have  courage  and  determi¬ 
nation  to  do  their  best.  They  have 
faith  and  are  plowing  amid  the  black 
dust,  getting  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  a  more  favorable  year.  Sad  and 
discouraging  to  a  less  determined  per¬ 
son  is  the  picture  of  today’s  Midwest. 

Real  Courage 

Sad  also  is  the  picture  of  the  farm 
homestead:  the  small,  low  house,  the 
absence  of  shade,  children  in  the  parch¬ 
ed  grassless  yards,  or  carrying  water 
in  pails  of  varying  sizes,  each  doing 
his  best  according  to  his  strength. 

But  saddest  of  all  is  the  knowledge 
that  back  in  the  hot  house  there  is  the 
wife,  the  mother,  also  doing  her  best 
to  make  a  happy  home.  There  are  no 
modern  conveniences  there  but  there 
is  that  same  motherly  love,  and  I  won¬ 
der  if  when  the  long  day’s  work  is  end¬ 
ed,  the  family  does  not  sing  in  the  heart 
“Home  Sweet  Home,”  “My  Faith  Looks 
up  to  Thee”  and  “Praise  God  from 
Whom  All  Blessings  Flow”  with  great¬ 
er  sincerity  and  with  more  feeling  than 
do  the  many  families  who  live  amid 
more  favored  surroundings?  I  won¬ 
der.  Their  actions  acclaim  that  they 
can  and  do. 


Why  Milk  is  Up 

SOME  milk  control  boards  are  giving 
much  publicity  to  the  increased 
price  producers  are  getting  for  milk, 
carrying  the  idea  or  infering  quite 
pointedly  that  the  board  is  responsible 


for  raising  price.  Control  board  can 
affect  prices  of  only  Class  1  and  2.  I 
find  no  board  that  has  raised  price  of 
milk  to  consumer  during  the  drought 
period.  The  increase  farmers  may  be 
getting  is  due  to  the  raise  in  price  of 
dairy  products,  over  which  milk  con¬ 
trol  boards  have  no  power.  Boards 
admit  they  are  simply  floating  on  a 
rising  tide,  being  careful  and  avoiding 
rocking  the  boat. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  several  cities 
in  Michigan  where  there  are  no  milk 
control  boards,  producers’  associations, 
in  cooperation  with  marketing  organi¬ 
zations,  have  raised  the  price  in  many 
cases  one  cent  per  quart  and  in  other 
cases,  two  cents  per  quart.  In  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  the  price  of  milk  was  raised 
one  cent  per  quart  on  July  16  and 
again  one  cent  per  quart  last  week. 
Producers  and  dealers  realize  the  effect 
of  drought  on  cost  of  production  and 
consumers  accept  the  raise  with  no 
complaint,  knowing  the  producer  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  greater  price.  (Let  a  con¬ 
trol  board  attempt  to  do  likewise!) 
Control  board  prices  are  keeping  the 
price  of  fluid  milk  down  in  many  parts. 

Butter  Make  Light 

A  man  who  has  been  with  one  of  the 
large  dairy  supply  houses  for  43  years 
told  me  today  that  for  the  first  time 
this  year,  during  June  and  July,  their 
buttertub  factories  were  shut  down. 
The  butter  was  not  tliere  to  be  made. 
Conditions  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and 
Iowa  are  very  bad.  Another  man  from 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  estimated  the  cow 
crop  of  that  state  to  be  less  than  15 
per  cent  normal. 

I  am  told  by  many  from  the  com 
belt  that  there  will  be  little  corn  to 
ship  and  that  the  East  will  have  to  de¬ 
pend  on  Argentina  and  other  foreign 
countries  for  com.  The  oat  and  wheat 
crop  in  the  early  states  south  of  here 
had  a  fairly  good  crop. 

Farmers  will  have  to  sell,  and  sell 
soon,  lots  of  cattle.  They  are  worry¬ 
ing  about  distress  prices  when  cattle 
are  thrown  on  the  market  but  warn  it 
will  make  high  priced  meat  later  on. 

The  thought  that  the  drought  is  a 
curse  caused  by  willful  waste  of  food 
when  people  of  the  world  were  really 
hungry  is  quite  prevalent.  I  can  hardly 
imderstand  the  cause  of  so  much 
thought  along  this  line  but  people  know 
we  are  facing  a  serious  condition  and 
they  are  worrying. — C.  H.  B. 


FORGE  HILL  GUERNSEYS 
Offers  Sons  of  Royal  Bell  Buoy  130305  A.  R. 

■— -  miT  senior  herd  sire  has  12  Dam— 

Daughter  pairs  with  official  records  His  12  daughters 
show  an  average  increase  over  dams  of  ONE  TON  of 
milk  and  100  Lb.  fat.  Bell  Buoy  has  15  A.K.  daughters 
with  official  records  that  average  12.155  Lbs.  Milk  658 
Lbs,  fat;  avo.  test  5.41%,  only  two  of  mature  age. 

Chas.  A.  Slater.  Mgr.  R.  D.  No.  2  NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 

Approved  Bang  abortion  Accredited  Herd 

free  Cert.  No.  47.  No.  71102 


TARBELL  FARMS 

Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative. 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmers’  prices. 
Also  a  few  cows.  Write  or  come  to  see  us. 

Tarbell  Farms  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

Loofeing  for  Guemscys? 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  DESIRABLE  GUERNSEYS, 
ALL  AGES,  OFFERED  FROM  ACCREDITED. 
NEGATIVE  HERDS. 

N.  Y.  STATE  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  CO-OP.,  Inc. 

305  Fayette  Park  Building 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


Accredited  —  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING  —  Negative 

GUERNSEYS 

Production  —  Type  —  Golden  Colored  Milk. 

Our  breeding  program  calls  tor  the  above  three 
essential  qualities  which  each  cow  must  have  in 
order  to  be  a  breeder  in  this  herd.  Ottering  bull 
calves  carrying  two  crosses  of  the  Grand  Champion 
cow  N.  Y.  State  Fair  1935.  Prices  $100  and  up. 

NO  FEMALES  FOR  SALE  THIS  SEASON. 

N.  OAKS,  Jr.  Caks  Corners,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Guernseys 

-  For  Sale  - - - 

Cows  fresh  and  nearby,  bred  heifers, 
also  bull  and  heifer  calves.  AJE  records 
up  to  848  lbs.  fat. 

COME  AND  SEE  THEM. 

WILLIAM  KOCH 

Sheldegren  Farm,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


Green  way  Farm 

GWare,  Mass. 

UERNSEYS 

ACCREDITED  —  NEGATIVE 
Bull  calves  from  good  A.R.  cows.  Also  a  few  females. 
PRICES  ARE  LOW. 

J.  H.  TIMMINS,  Owner.  S.  B.  WILSON,  Supf. 


Free  Guernsey  Bulls 

On  lease  from  birth  to  as  long  as  5  years.  Now 
offering  from  good  registered  cows  due  this  tall, 
sons  of  Princess’  May  Royal,  proved  bull  with 
90  Reg.  daughters,  whose  index  is  13.655  milk. 
676  fat,  first  14  dam-daughter  pairs.  T.B.  and 
blood  tested.  DHIA  members  preferred. 

T.  E.  Milliman  Churchvillc,  N.  Y. 


Thurs.,  BROWN  ^  N- 1- 

SiCpt. 

SWISS 

stale 

10th 

DAY 

Fair 

For  further  particulars  write  to 

Charlie  Goodwin,  Sec.  Guilford,  N.Y. 


WE  OFFER 

Choice  Brown  Swiss  Buiis 

CALVES  AND  YEARLINGS 
T.B.  Accredited  and  approved  blood  tested. 

D.  N.  BOICE,  Owner. 

Hilltop  Farm,  Clmrchvillc,  N.  Y. 

Dual  Purpose 
Shorthorn  Bulls 

of  serviceable  age.  out  of 
cows  that  milk  8.000  to 
10,000  lbs.,  test  4.2%  to 

4.8%  buttertat.  With  _ _ 

good  shorthorn  character  Rer^en.  N-  Y- 

and  colors.  &  >  _ 


WHEN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION 


American  Agriculturist 


FRESH  AND  R^Y  ^ 

’rinciple  breeds  always  ^wiHio*® 

ancy  grade  Guerns^eys  have  what  y*« 

lood-test  any  number.  If  wc  don  i  r 
want,  we  can  get  them. 

OSWALD  J.  WARD  &  SON, 

mdor,  N.  Y.,  „  . 

Phone  3-Y  or  3-H  Candor. 
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Finest  Lot  of  Bulls 
We  Ever  Raised 

To  the  Ayrshire  Breeder  who  is  looking 
to  improve  his  herd  by  using  a  high-class 
bull,  we  are  offering  as  fine  a  lot  of  bulls 
as  we  ever  raised  at  Ash  Grove. 

Come  and  look  these  bulls  over  or  write  as; 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Herd  Fully  Accredited  -  Negative  to  Blood  Test 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

BULL  CALVES  SIRED  BY 
Glenn  Koerd  IMelstar 
OUT  OF  HIGH  PRODUCING  DAMS. 
Undefeated  Yearling  Rams  and  Ewes  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Winter  Fair,  Toronto,  Chicago  International 
in  1935. 

IROQUOIS  FARM  COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

ELCO  DAIRY  FARMS 
HERD  ACCREDITED  AND  NEGATIVE 
Offer  Xliree  AYRSHIRE  BULLS 

One  two-year-old,  ready  for  heavy  service  —  One 
8  mos.  calf  —  One  6  mos.  calf. 

These  are  royally  bred,  and  their  type,  color,  and 
price  will  please  you.  Will  sell  the  full-sister,  due 
soon,  of  the  six  mos.  bull,  if  purchaser  of  bull 
calf  desires  her. 

MRS.  M.  E-  LINID 
Grant  Ave.,  Cityline,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


AYRSH I  RES 

That  merit  your  inspection.  Eight  reg¬ 
istered  cows  and  heifers  and  two 
grades.  Four  now  milking.  T.  B.  and 
Bangs  Tested.  Price  $850.00.  Have  not 
the  feed  for  them. 

REED  CHAMPLIN  Alfred,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Young  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves 

2  MONTHS  TO  9  MONTHS. 

Sons  of  King  Henry  Star  35805,  3rd  highest  proven 
Ayrshire  sire  In  N.Y.S.  according  to  D.H.I.A.  Admit¬ 
ted  to  the  Advanced  Registry  July  6,  1936.  His 
first  ten  daughters  on  mature  equivalent  average 
11,474  lbs.  M.,  4.51%,  518.4  lbs.  F.  These  bulls 
are  from  cows  with  D.H.I.A.  and  H.T.  Records. 
Calves  are  well  grown  and  good  type. 

Arnold  Bros.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


. .  .  AYRJSHIRES _ 

CALVES  AND  BRED  HEIFERS, 
out  of  high  producing  dams,  sired  by  U.V.M. 
Duchess  Leto  and  Lippitts  Spencer  Exchange. 
Reasonable  prices.  The  cows  in  this  herd  are  on 
the  Ayrshire  Herd  Test  and  are  Accredited  and 
Blood  Tested. 

Scantlc  Meadow  Farrus 
H.  F.  FARNHAM, 

East  Windsor  Hill,  Conn.  Perkinsville,  Vt. 


Cows  For  Sale 

T.B.  TESTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS, 

IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

ninety  day  retest  guaranteed. 

E.  C,  TALBOT 

Leonardsville,  New  York 


Northern  New  York 
and  Canadian  hay  &  straw 

in  any  amount. 

^11  yN  ^  Hnlchins&Leggett 

Malone,  New  York 

V  for  sale  — 

Pure  Bred  Percherons 

Black  4  yr.  old  mare  with  Ally  by  side.  2  yr.  old 
black  mare;  bred.  Both  good  size,  from  ton  type. 

ONE  YEARLING  STALLION. 

All  above  from  descendants  of  Carnot  and  Laet. 

^  Httbbell  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale<M.Saddle  Mare 

sound  and  gentle,  BROKEN  TO  WORK. 

''Lso  Middle  Aged  Work  Horse  weight 

1300  LBS.,  SOUND  AND  A  RELIABLE  WORKER, 
PRICE  $75.00. 

^Henry  Flynn  R.D.l  PennYan,N.Y. 

^or  Advertising  Rates 
in  These  Columns,  Write 

American  Agriculturist 

•  514  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen-Angus  0,.,.. 

- for  DLLr 

ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
are  quality  cattle.  They  are  of  the 
most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the 
best  producing  blood  of  the  breed. 

Bulls  and  Females  Always  For  Sale. 

Andeldt  Stock  Farms,  Inc. 

W.  Alan  IKcGregor,  lYgr.  Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


ANGUS  FEMALES 

12  two-year. old  heifers  with  calves  at  foot  by 
Boxer  of  Briarcliff.  lo  bred  heifers,  10  open  heifers. 

The  best  of  Briarcliff  bloodlines. 

PRICES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  ON  REQUEST. 

Bethel  Farm,  Inc. 

FRANK  RICHARDS,  Mgr. 

Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

Aberdeen  -  Angus 

Young  stock  for  sale 
this  fall. 

T.  M.  Scoon  R.  D.  2  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Selling  Something  ? 

See  What  These  Pages 
Can  Do  to  Help  You. 


Livestock  Sales  and  Events 

Jerseys 

Sept.,  7  Auction.  Many  Springs  Farm,  New  Center¬ 
ville,  Pa. 

Guernseys 

Sept.  12  Consignment  Sale.  Devon  Horse  Show 
Grounds,  Devon,  Pa. 

Sept.  29  Dutchess  County  Guernsey  Breeders  Assn. 

Annual  Consignment  Sale.  Rhinebeck,  N.Y. 
Oct.  I  Massachusetts  Sale.  Wellesley  Farms,  Mass. 
Oct.  2  Broadmeadows  Farm  Dispersal  Sale.  Way- 
land,  Mass. 

Oct.  3  Langwater  Sale.  North  Easton,  Mass. 

Oct.  5  Hilltop-Rockingham  Sale.  Suffield,  Conn. 
Oct.  6  Alfalfa  Farm  Dispersal  Sale.  Topsfteld,  Mass. 

Holsteins 

Nov.  16-18  U.  S.  National  Fall  Sale.  Waukesha,  Wis. 


Oct.  I 
Oct  28 


Ayrshires 

Vermont  Ayrshire  Club  Sale. 
Allegany-Steuben  Sale.  Hornell, 


N.  Y. 


Sept. 

Sept. 


6-12 

8-11 


Sept.  12 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


14- 16 

15- 18 

17 

18-20 

20-26 

28- 

4 

10-18 

12-17 

19 

6-  7 
10 

10- 14 

11- 12 

11-19 

14 

27- 

5 

9-10 


Dec.  9-11 


Coming  Events 

New  York  State  Fair.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Vegetable  Growers  Assn,  of  America. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

American  Dahlia  Socy.  Field  Day.  Conn. 
State  College,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Northern  Nut  Growers  Assn.  Geneva,  N.Y. 
9th  Annual  Cornell  Egg  Grading  and  Mar¬ 
keting  School.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  — 

18th  Annual  Meeting  of  N.  Y.  Fruit  Test¬ 
ing  Assn.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

4-H  Club  Adirondack  Forestry  Tour.  Lake 
Clear.  N.  Y. 

Eastern  States  Exposition.  Springfield,  Mass. 

American  Poultry  Congress.  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
National  Dairy  Show.  Dallas,  Texas. 
Dairy  Industries  Exposition.  Convention 
Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Annual  Meeting  of  GLF  Exchange.  Syra¬ 
cuse.  N.  Y. 

Annual  Conference  of  New  York  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Assn.  Supervisors,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Meeting  of  New  York  State  Home  Bureau 

Federation.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Poultry  Industries  Exposition.  New  York 
City. 

Meeting  of  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 

Federation.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

National  Grange  Meeting.  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Conn.  Jersey  Cattle  Club  annual  meeting 
and  tour.  Bloomfield,  Conn. 

National  4.H  Club  Congress.  Cnicago. 
Conn.  Vegetable  Growers’  Association  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  Bond,  Hartford.  Conn. 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Calif. 


Good  Dorsets 

Ram  Lambs  of  modern  type  with 
a  background  of  champions. 
Prices  reasonable. 

H.  W.  CONANT 

SOUTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


DORSET  SHEEP 


For 
Sale 

RAM  LAMBS,  YEARLING  RAMS,  AGED  RAMS. 
EWE  LAMBS,  YEARLING  EWES.  AGED  EWES. 

Original  Fillmore  Farms  Stock 

Jerome  E.  -Wright,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


40  Choice  Registered  $10.00 
Rambonillet  EWES  Each 


H.  P.  Sherman  Alfred  Station,  N.  Y. 

-DUTCH  HILL  SHROPSHIRES- 

Foundation  flock  started  with  Greatwood 
and  High  Pastures  breeding  ewes. 
Yearling  rams  and  lamb  rams  for  sale. 

DUTCH  HILL  FARM  -  Danby,  Vermont 

GEORGE  C.  SPRAGUE,  Owner. 

MORRIS  WHITEHEAD,  Shepherd. 


30  Cheviot  Ewes 
and  a  Ram  for  Sale 

PREFER  TO  SELL  IN  FLOCK  TO  ONE  PARTY. 
PURE  BRED  JERSEY  BULLS  ALWAYS  FOR 
SALE  AT  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

Meridale  Farms  Meredith,  N.  Y 


Townsend  Bros.,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

BREEDERS  OF 

Pure  Bred  Sheep  and  Swine 

RAMBOUILLET,  SUFFOLK.  SHROPSHIRE,  DOR¬ 
SET,  CHEVIOT  AND  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS. 
DUROC.  C.  WHITE  AND  BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 
GET  OUR  PRICES. 

BIG  TYPE  PEDIGREED 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Service  Boars,  Pigs  and  Bred  Sows. 
Champion  Blood  —  Must  please. 

C.  E.  Cassel  Hershey,  Pa. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

SOLD  OUT  OF  SPRING  PIGS.  HAVE  A 
FEW  VERY  CHOICE  YOUNG  SERVICE 
BOARS  AND  SOWS  FOR  FALL  BREEDING. 
Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

H.  George  Thompson,  Manager, 

Ayriawn  Farms 

Bethesda,  Maryland, 

For  Additional  Help 

IN  SELLING 
OR  BUYING 
WRITE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
Box  514  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Yorkwin 

—  a  new^ and  better  hybrid  wheat  —  and  other 
experiment-station  bred  varieties.  Extra  well 
graded.  No  cockle,  garlic,  vetch,  etc.  Write 
for  descriptions,  yield  records  and  prices. 

K.  C.  Livermore,  Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y 


Honey 


60  lbs.  white  extracted  $5.00, 
28  lbs.,  $2.50,  Amber  $4.20, 
Buckwheat  $4.20.  Not  prepaid, 
10  lbs.  white  extracted  post  paid 
$1.50.  Money. back  guarantee. 
Honey  is  the  real  health  sweet 

F.  W.  Lesser  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 
=  HONEY  = 

Our  new  crop  white  clover, 

(best  quality  in  years) 

60  lb.  can  $5.25,  two  cans  $10.00 
Satisfaction  guaranteed 
J.  G.  BURTIS  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


ERTIFIED  Leghorns 

BREEDING  UP  TO  355  EGGS. 
During  the  past  18  years  we  have  had  more 
birds  Certified  than  any  other  poultryman  in 
New  York  State. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Leghorn  Pullets 

2500  MAY  AND  JUNE  PULLETS. 

Colony  House  and  range  reared  from  fancy  certi¬ 
fied  chicks.  We  use  the  broilers  and  sell  only 
selected  pullets  at  conservative  prices. 

F.  R.  SMITH,  Farm  Director, 

LAKE  PLACID  CLUB,  N.  Y. 


TRAPNE5TED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  19a  , 

"Tin  Strain  Brtd  Jot  Large  Vntjorm  White  Egf^  Always.’ 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested 


literature  proves  that  we  have  pioneered 
the  method  of  breeding  from  strong  families  rather 
than  a  few  phenomenal  individuals.  Now  years 
ahead  on  longevity,  type  and  egg  quality.  Bred  24 
years  by  a  man  who  knows  leghorns  and  how  to 

(breed  them.  Get  this  advance  breeding  in  Clover- 
dale  Breeding  Stock.  Price  List  free. 

I  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 


F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Increase  Egg  Income 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  September,  October, 
and  November  deliveries.  Keep  the  laying  hoti.-'es 
filled  and  reduce  the  brooding  equipment  costs  to 
the  minimum. 

HANSON  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
PARMENTER’S  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

The  two  most  outstanding  strains.  Bred  for  heavy 
production  of  large  eggs.  Send  for  circular  and 
book  your  orders  early. 


SPRING  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  G-1  Seneca  Fails,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

BETTER  BUILT  BY  BALANCED  BREEDING 


HAXCHIMG  EGGS 
YOUNG  BREEDING  MALES. 
CERTIFIED  VALPRIZE  WHEAT. 

Eggr  &  Apple  Farm 

JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS. 

Trumansburg,  Box  A,  New  York 


Highest  Leghorn  Pen 
All  U.  S.  Egg  Contests 

in  1934.  Again  in  1935.  Ofllqial 
Average  298  Eggs;  306  Points. 
Storrs  Contest.  Official  Livability, 
92.9%.  Why  guess?  Kauder’s 
Strain  has  a  proven  Record.  It 
is  one  of  the  Outstanding  Strains 
for  Inherited  High  Egg  Production 
and  High  Livability  in  America. 

Cockerels  for  Summer 


Send  for 
Prices  on 
Cockerels 

New  FREE 
CATALOG 


and  Fall  Delivery 
300-342  EGG  SIRED 


contains  com¬ 
plete  details 
on  best  breed¬ 
ing  Methods. 


Kauder's  Pedigreed  Leghorns,  Box106,  New  PalIz.N.Y. 


RICHQUALITY 

Certified  Leghorns 

ESTABLISM  E  D  IN  1911 


WALLACE  H  RICH 


Largest  Certified  riovn 
in  New  York  State 
Real  production  poultry -— writ#  tia  r.ceds. 
RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed 

White  Leghorns 

Which  are  the  result  of  Three  Generations 
of  poultry  keeping. 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 

Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

or  write  for  pribes,  etc. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  BREEDING  COCKERELS 
AT  THIS  TIME. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 


(504)  10 


Araerican  Agriculturist,  August  29,  1936 


DAN  EARLY  LOOKS  AROUND 

Borden  Building 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

August  18,  1936. 

A  TESTING 
KITCHEN  is  a 
place  where  they 
try  out  recipes. 

Borden’s  Testing 
Kitchen  works  out 
recipes  that  help 
us  to  use  more  milk. 

Every  new  recipe  that  comes  in,  or  that 
our  people  invent,  is  checked  by  train¬ 
ed  experts  in  our  kitchen,  on  the  third 
floor  at  350  Madison  Avenue,  to  see  if 
the  recipe  will  work.  Then  they  figure 
the  cost,  because  housewives  are 
shrewd  buyers  and  won’t  use  recipes 
that  run  up  the  food  bills.  The  dishes 
should  be  easy  to  make.  They  must 
look  and  taste  right,  and  you  can  bet 
there’s  plenty  of  milk  called  for  in 
making  them. 

Wh.en  the  recipes  have  been  edited  by 
the  college  cooks  on  our  staff,  a  prac¬ 
tical  cook  tries  them  out  to  be  sure  the 
directions  are  clear.  But  the  final  test 
is  on  the  dining  room  tables  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  so  we  have  a  lot  of  good  aver¬ 
age  people  taste  each  recipe  in  our  own 
kitchen  before  it  is  approved. 

When  I  visited  the  Borden  Kitchen  this 
morning,  they  were  testing  dessert  re¬ 
cipes  using  heavy  cream.  After  each 
dessert  was  served,  we  had  to  write 
down  how  we  liked  it.  ' 

“Don’t  be  polite,  but  put  down  just 
what  you  really  think  about  these  des¬ 
serts,”  says  our  radio  cook.  Miss  Jane 
Ellison.  “Borden  recipes  have  to  be  as 
fine  as  Borden  products,  so  be  sure  be¬ 
fore  you  vote  on  each  of  these.  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  use  them  for  newspaper  and  ma¬ 
gazine  food  pages  and  in  a  leaflet  for 
our  milk  customers.” 

That’s  right  down  my  alley,  because 
when  I  leave  the  leaflets  with  my  cus¬ 
tomers,  I  can  sell  them  more  cream. 

J3  CXtdAvv.  ^'^CXyvv 


SILOS 


ECONOMY  SILOS  ARE  UNUSUAL  SILOS 


They  can  be  bought  at 
unusual  prices. 

We  can  give  you  un¬ 
usual  terms.  Prompt 
delivery. 

Send  card  today  to 
our  nearest  sales  branch 
for  details. 

A.  A.  HURD 

24  Union  Street,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

J.  M.  FRAWLEY 
1100  Union  Street,  Apt.  9 
Schenectady,  N.  Y, 

ECONOMY  SILO 
&  MFG.  CO. 

DEPT.  B,  FREDERICK,  MD. 


110  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

CATTLE,  at  Auction 

Friday,  Sept  4th,  at  10  A.  M. 

PAVILION,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.Y. 
Accredited,  blood  tested,  mastitis  charts. 
Handpicked  from  many  leading  herds. 

85  Fresh  or  Heavy  springers,  first  and  second 
calf  heifers  in  the  majority,  others  young. 
Several  bulls  from  good  record,  high  testing 
dams.  You  will  buy  many  of  these  animcds  at 
little  more  than  you  would  pay  for  good  grades. 


CATALOGS  ARE  READY, 

Send  for  your  copy,  today. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS, 

SALES  MANAGER,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


GUARANTEED: 


Chewing,  Smoking  or  Cigarette 
Tobacco,  Five  pounds  $1.00, 


Ten  $1.75.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  box  cigars  Free. 

Carlton  Tobacco  Company  ■  iT^ntuckv. 


English  Bull  Pups—  m’s’ 
_ ■■  _ 


EDGEWOOD 
TROY,  PA. 


COLLIES— 


Shep  $5;  cow,  farm,  rat  dogs  $2;  ban¬ 
tams  $.50.  MULLEN,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Heel-drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT.  East  Thetford.  Vt. 


More  Drought 


SOME  RAIN  during  past  two  weeks 
in  most  of  drought  territory  has 
partially  relieved  situation.  Trouble 
is  many  crops  were  pa.st  help  and,  al¬ 
so,  practically  no  section  has  yet  had 
enough  rain.  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  report,  published 
since  our  last  issue,  says  com  crop  is 
smallest  since  1881.  One  result  of  this 
will  be  large  selling  of  poultry  and 
livestock.  Shortage  will  have  biggest 
effect  on  pork  production.  Number  of 
hogs  was  sharply  reduced  by  1934 
drought  and  Triple  A,  and  now  1936 
drought  will  cut  supply  again.  Hog 
slaughter  last  winter  was  smallest  in 
25  years. 

For  detailed  accurate  crop  report, 
see  market  page  this  issue.  It  may 
save  you  dollars. 

Farmers  on  WPA 

Farmers  in  West,  faced  with  total 
loss  of  crops,  are  being  given  WPA 
jobs.  Already  50,000  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  and  a  quota  of  100,000  estab¬ 
lished. 

Forest  Fires 

One  natural  result  of  long  period  of 
drought  weather  is  bad  forest  fires. 
State  of  Washington  alone  will  have 
fire  loss  exceeding  49  millions. 

Argentina  Ships  Us  Corn 

Ever  since  AAA  and  nature  with  its 
droughts  started  making  things  scarce, 
farmers  of  Argentina  have  been  elated 
over  new  markets  furnished  by  United 
States  for  their  products,  particularly 
com.  Argentina  Minister  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  estimates  their  exportable  stocks 
of  corn  at  more  than  246  million  bush¬ 
els.  Recently,  during  just  one  week, 
Argentina  shipped  173,000  bushels  of 
corn  to  United  States,  making  total 
sihce  January  about  3  million  bushels. 

Argentina  is  world’s  second  largest 
producer  of  corn,  but  norrcially  her 
shipments  to  United  States  are  insig¬ 
nificant. 

Good  enough  are  South  American  ex¬ 
port  prospects  so  that  plans  are  being 
made  to  develop  two  large  new  areas 
of  farm  lands.  In  Paraguay,  4  million 
new  acres  are  to  be  brought  into  cul¬ 
tivation. 


*  Political  Dog  Fights 


Uy  ULL  before  the  battle”  describes 
political  situation  of  past  two 
weeks.  President  Roosevelt  has  been 
very  active  in  traveling  and  speaking, 
but  his  supporters  claim  that  his  ac¬ 
tivities  have  no  bearing  on  politics. 

Governor  Landon  caught  a  bad  cold 
which  developed  into  mild  case  of 
pleurisy  that  kept  him  fairly  inactive 
first  part  of  past  fortnight;  but  during 
last  few  days  he  has  made  speeches 
in  Northeast,  one  of  them  following 
President  Roosevelt  on  Chautauqua 
program  at  Chautauqua  Lake. 

Active,  indeed,  are  political  workers 
of  both  parties  at  main  headquarters 
in  New  York  City  and  at  minor  ones 
everywhere  else.  Their  chief  job  is  to 
get  organized.  Unlike  business,  which 
is  a  continuous  affair,  political  cam¬ 
paign  offices  have  to  be  set  up  anew 
for  each  campaign  and  that  makes  for 
confusion  and  lo<st  motion.  Expect  from 
now  on,  however,  all  kinds  of  political 
propaganda  and  thunder  from  both 
sides,  most  of  which  can  be  discoi4nted. 


American  political  campaigns  are 
world’s  champion  dog  fights.  Wonder 
is  that  we  survive  such  nonsense.  We 
wouldn’t  if  it  were  not  for  common 
sense  of  majority  of  people  who  are 
far  more  concerned,  and  rightly  so,  in 
getting  the  harvest  under  cover,  or  the 
cows  milked,  than  with  who  is  going 
to  be  next  President. 

Robinson  and  Borah  in  Primaries 

Before  primaries  past  fortnight  were 
names  of  Democratic  Senator  from 
Arkansas  Joseph  T.  Robinson,  and 
Idaho  Republican  Senator  William  E. 
Borah,  asking  for  renomination  to 
United  States  Senate.  Both  were  op¬ 
posed  by  Townsendites.  Both  won 
hands  down.  Nomination  means  elec¬ 
tion  for  Senator  Robinson  in  Demo¬ 
cratic  Arkansas,  but  stiff  fight  will  face 
Senator  Borah,  for  there  are  plenty  of 
Democrats  in  Idaho. 


Spaniards  Fight  On 


CIVIL  WARS,  like  all  family  rows, 
are  always  the  worst  wars,  and 
war  in  Spain  is  no  exception.  Out¬ 
standing  in  Spanish  war  news  of  past 
two  weeks  are  atrocities  committed  on 
both  sides.  Newspaper  men  report  un¬ 
necessary,  indiscriminate  shooting  and 
murdering  in  streets.  Before  either 
army  leaves  a  captured  town  behind, 


Doing  His  Best 


it  kills  off  many  of  its  civiliaLn  enemies 
there. 

Fighting  rages  between  Socialists  or 
“Leftists”,  loyal  to  government,  and 
rebels  against  government,  who  in¬ 
clude  conservatives,  monarchists,  and 
fascists.  All  Europe  quivers  with 
anxiety,  fearing  Spanish  row  will  touch 
off  a  world  conflagration.  British  have 
joined  French  in  asking  other  nations 
to  sign  neutrality  agreement.  Prin¬ 
ciple  has  been  accepted,  with  many 
reservations,  by  other  nations.  Ger¬ 
many  threatened  interference  with 
warships  because  several  Germans 
leaving  Spain  were  slain  by  Leftists. 
England  has  protested  shelling  of  Brit¬ 
ish  warships.  Russia  is  accused  by 
Spanish  rebels  and  some  outside  na¬ 
tions  of  too  much  sympathy  with  Left¬ 
ists  of  Spanish  government.  Italy’s 
mighty  air  fleet  is  said  to  be  read^  to 
aid  rebels  should  French  give  any  aid 


to  Spanish  government.  All  very 
civilized,  brotherly,  and  sensible,  isn’t 
it?  * 


Less  Taxes 


To  WHITE  HOUSE  other  day  went 
Secretary  of  Treasury  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  Jr.,  and  financial  experts  from 
Congress,  to  talk  with  President  about 
taxes.  Optimistic  was  Mr.  Morgenthau, 
stating  that  no  new  taxes  will  be  sought 
in  1937  because  of  continued  improve¬ 
ment  in  business  conditions.  Said  he: 
“We  are  going  to  reach  a  balanced 
budget  much  earlier  than  we  had  ex¬ 
pected.  There  should  even  be  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  taxes  in  some  cases.” 


Republican  Snorts 

To  this  optimistic  tax  statement.  Re¬ 
publican  leaders  snorted  loudly  and 
called  it  political  gesture.  In  Chicago, 
at  Republican  headquarters,  experts 
are  busy  getting  material  ready  to 
make  housewife  realize  that  taxes  are 
paid  by  everyone,  not  alone  by  income 
taxpayers.  In  preparation  is  a  “Butch¬ 
er’s  Blackboard”  which  will  be  put  into 
hands  of  every  meat  retailer.  In  one 
column  is  listed  various  cuts  of  meat; 
in  another,  amount  of  taxes  per  pound; 
in  a  third  column,  total  or  selling  price. 
Example:  Lamb  chops,  taxes  per 

pound  17  2/3  cents,  total  price  per 
pound  53  cents. 

In  these  taxes  on  a  pound  of  meat 
are  included,  according  to  Republicans, 
taxes  on  real  and  personal  property; 
franchise,  excise,  and  income  taxes; 
corporation  taxes;  surplus  tax;  mer¬ 
cantile  licenses,  sales  taxes,  including 
a  total  of  123,  separate  and  distinct 
tax  levees  against  a  pound  of  chops 
purchased  in  any  butcher  shop  in  the 
United  States. 

SLANT:  Right  is  Mr.  Morgenthau’s 
statement  about  improvement  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Business  is  better  and  gaining 
steadily,  and  it  would  be  possible  for 
Administration  to  balance  budget,  even 
cut  taxes  next  ye^ir  —  but  all  this  de¬ 
pends  of  course  upon  very  radical  de¬ 
parture  from  present  government 
spending  policy.  Right  are  Republi¬ 
cans  in  their  statement  that  everything 
we  buy  carries  a  heavy  burden  of 
taxes,  whether  we  realize  it  or  not. 
But  Democrats  did  not  make  all  in¬ 
direct  taxes  —  Republicans  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  plenty. 


•  A-T  raveling 
Goes  President 


rO  NORTHEAST  came  President 
Roosevelt  middle  of  August  to 
study  flood  damage.  Visited  were  sev¬ 
eral  southern  tier  New  York  counties 
md  hard  coal  district  of  Pennsylvania, 
vhere  floods  were  worst.  Large  crowds 
greeted  President  everywhere. 
Tohnstown,  Pa.,  where  flood  was  h 
[ast  spring  and  where  so  many  were 
Irowned  in  Johnstown  flood  of  1 
President  told  crowd:  “Federal  Gov- 
srnment  is  going  to  cooperate  w 
your  communities  and  State  to  ta 
every  possible  measure  to  preven 
floods  in  future.” 

Following  conference  with  ren 
and  State  officials.  President  set  asi 
f2,961,000  for  immediate  flood  cont 
work  in  Pennsylvania.  Localities  ^ 
have  to  pay  part  of  cost  of  these 
takings.  SLANT :  No  doubt  . 

things  that  can  be  done  that  wu 
prevent  losses  from  future  ^ 

focal  communities  will  not  than  S 
emment  for  piling  up  local  taxes  o 
for  huge  flood  control  measures, 
building  great  dams  across  fertile 


At  Chautauqua  . 

On  beautiful  Chautauqua  Lake,  Pre®* 
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dent  Roosevelt  addressed  big  audience 
on  “Peace  and  America’s  Foreign 
Policy.”  Said  he:  “I  am  more  con¬ 
cerned  and  less  cheerful  about  inter¬ 
national  world  conditions  than  about 
our  immediate  domestic' prospects.  .  .  . 
It  is  an  even  more  bitter  experience 
for  the  whole  company  of  nations  to 
witness  not  only  the  spirit  but  the  let¬ 
ter  of  international  agreements  violat¬ 
ed  without  regard  to  the  simple  prin¬ 
ciples  of  honor.” 

Chautauqua  Courses 

President’s  trip  to  Chautauqua  recalls 
splendid  work  done  by  Chautauqua  for 
more  than  60  years,  in  furnishing  lec¬ 
tures  and  music  of  world’s  most  talent¬ 
ed  and  famous  people.  Chautauqua 
each  year  entertains  as  many  as  50,000 
persons,  who  live  in  beautiful  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Park  during  summer  and  listen 
to  splendid  daily  programs. 

At  one  time  all  over  America,,  to 
nearly  every  small  town,  went  lecturers 
and  entertainers  on  Chautauqua  lecture 
courses.  Immeasureable  were  inspira¬ 
tion  and  education  received  from  these 
courses  by  thousands  of  people.  Chau¬ 
tauqua  still  carries  on  but  lecture 
courses  are  largely  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Too  bad! 


Farm  Credit  News 


Twenty  Years  Old 

America’s  cooperative  farm  loan 
system  passed  20th  anniversary  of 
signing  of  its  charter  on  July  17.  On 
that  date  in  1916,  President  Wilson 
signed  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  char¬ 
acterized  by  farm  leaders  as  “farmers’ 
charter  of  financial  independence.” 

Lending  only  on  first  mortgages  on 
good,  going  American  farms,  the  12 
Federal  Land  Banks  of  the  country 
axe  now  in  partnership  with  some  half 
million  farmers.  Federal  Land  Bank  of 
Springfield  which  serves  New  England, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  has  pro¬ 
vided  part  of  fimds  to  finance  more 
than  36,230  farm  enterprises  in  past  20 
years.  At  present  time.  Land  Bank 
loans  in  the  Northeast  amoimt  to 
$83,259,000.  For  New  York  State 
alone,  total  is  $40,650,000. 

Farmers  Are  Part  Owners 

Copied  to  some  extent  from  coopera¬ 
tive  farm  mortgage  systems  which  have 
been  in  use  for  generations  in  some 
countries  of  Europe,  our  Land  Bank 
system  operates  cooperatively  in  that 
each  farmer  who  obtains  a  loan  be¬ 
comes  a  part-owner  in  the  system.  In 
every  county  there  is  at  least  one  local 
Farm  Loan  association  which,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  is  a  branch  of  Springfield  Land 
Bank,  but  each  operates  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  agency.  No  loan  can  be  made 
Without  association’s  approval,  although 
funds  for  each  one  are  obtained 
through  Land  .  Bank  and  farmer’s 
mortgage  becomes  security  for  it. 

Carrying  out  still  further  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  an  independent  finan¬ 
cial  agency  for  farmers.  Land  Bank 
uses  farm  mortgages  as  security  for 
bonds  which  it  sells  to  public.  With 
funds  obtained  by  these  bond  sales,  it 
IS  able  to  m.ake  other  loans.  How  well 
system  operates  was  indicated  when 
private  investors  heavily  over-subscrib¬ 
ed  recent  issue  of  long-term  farm 
uiortgage  bonds  which  bore  an  interest 
J^ate  of  only  3%.  As  result  of  this, 
Bank  is  now  making  new  first- 
mortgage  loans  on  long-term  contracts 
ut  a  permanent  interest  rate  of  only 

4%. 

Year  ago  this  suipmer  was  first  time 
in  Bank’s  history  that  it  was  able  to 
make  loans  at  4%,  although  it  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  pace-maker  in  reducing  in¬ 
terest  rates  and  lightening  debt  burdens 
uf  farmers  by  lending  on  convenient 
repayment  terms. 

Until  advent  of  Land  Banks,  prac¬ 


tically  all  farm  mortgages  were  written 
to  mature  on  demand  or  within  3  to  5 
years.  In  contrast,  most  Land  Bank 
loans  are  made  for  30-odd  years,  during 
which  time  farmers  gradually  work 
themselves  out  of  debt  without  danger 
of  their  mortgages  coming  due  in  a 
lump  sum. 

A  major  part  of  success  and  stabil¬ 
ity  of  Land  Bank  system  in  the  North¬ 
east  can  be  attributed  to  leadership  of 
E.  H.  Thomson  who  for  past  17  years 
has  been  president  of  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  Springfield.  A  recognized 
leader  and  himself  a  farmer  of  Delhi, 
N.  Y.,  Mr.  Thomson  not  only  heads  one 
of  strongest  Land  Banks  of  the  system 
but  he  is  known  the  country  over  as 
“dean”  of  the  farm  credit  organization. 


•  Why  England 
is  Prosperous 


Arriving  in  New  York  City  after 
a  visit  to  Europe,  John  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller,  Jr.,  said  to  reporters: 

“I  never  saw  as  much  prosperity  as 
I  saw  in  England.” 

SLANT:  Mr.  Rockefeller  might  have 
added  that  the  chief  reason  for  Eng¬ 
land’s  prosperity  is  monetary  control. 
Times  in  England  took  a  turn  for  bet¬ 
ter  when  authorities  decided  to  have  a 
managed  currency. 

Speaking  on  the  losses  and  suffering 
caused  by  the  dishonest  dollar  at  the 
Empire  State  Potato  Club’s  field  day  at 
Hermitage,  New  York,  on  August  6th, 
Frank  E.  Gannett  said:  “Great  Britain 
is  enjoying  amazing  prosperity.  To¬ 
day  600,000  more  are  employed  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  England; 
thousands  of  homes  are  being  built. 
EJvery  line  of  business  is  thriving.  The 
chief  reason  for  this  prosperity  is  that 
England  took  prompt  action  to  correct 
its'  monetary  problem.  Eighteen 
months  before  the  United  States  did 
anything  about  it.  Great  Britain  and 
its  dependent  countries  left  the  gold 
standard  and  began  to  manage  their 
currencies.  Instead  of  having  a  mone¬ 
tary  unit  of  stable  gold  content  they 
devised  a  currency  of  relatively  stable 
purchasing  power.  In  other  words  as 
the  value  of  gold  rose  or  fell,  the 
amount  of  gold  in  the  monetary  unit 
was  deci’eased  or  increased. 

“The  fate  of  civilization  depends  on 
our  ability  to  understand  this  question 
of  money  and  our  ability  to  establish 
a  money  system  that  will  be  stable  and 
honest  over  a  long  period  of  time,  fair 
alike  to  debtor  and  creditor,  fair  to 
those  who  sell  and  to  those  who  buy.” 

*  Turning  Acres 
Back  to  Grass 

PLANNED  by  Resettlement  Admini¬ 
stration  is  shift  of  5,250,000  acres 
of  western  land  from  cultivation  to  live¬ 
stock  raising;  purpose  is  to  beat  fre¬ 
quently  recurring  droughts  by  return¬ 
ing  lands  to  grass.  Lands  are  in  Mon¬ 
tana,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Wyom¬ 
ing,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Kansas,  New 
Mexico,  Texas,  and  Oklahoma. 


King  on  Holiday 


For  vacation  cruise  on  Adriatic 
went  Great  Britain’s  most  popular 
person  —  smart,  genial,  friendly  King 
Edward  VIII.  Local  folk  in  their  Sun¬ 
day  go-to-meeting  national  dress  re¬ 
ceived  •  him  with  cheers ;  but  Edward 
did  not  want  ceremony,  he  wanted  rest. 
Watching  fisherman  at  work  on  blue 
Adriatic,  he  called  for  a  rod  and  reel 
and  tried  it  himself. 

For  many  years,  as  Prince  of  Wales, 
Edward  set  Ehgland’s  fashions  for 


men.  On  this  trip  he  adopted  simple 
cotton  jersey  shirt  of  Mediterranean 
fisherman.  Back  home,  haberdashers 
made  grand  rush  to  stock  up  with 
similar  shirts  for  fall  trade.  Aren’t 
we  a  silly  lot? 


One  Year  Ago 


A  YEAR  has  gone  since  Will  Rogers 
and  his  friend  Wiley  Post  crashed 
to  their  death  near  Fairbanks,  Alaska, 
removing  from  our  midst  our  greatest 
laugh-maker.  Last  dispatch  ever  sent 
by  Will  was  printed  by  New  York 
Times  after  his  death.  Referring  to 
Alaska,  land  of  gold,  he  said:  “You 
know  there  is  a  lot  of  difference  in 
pioneering  for  gold  and  pioneering  for 
spinach.” 


*  Prunes  for  Beer 


Discovered  is  new  process  for 
turning  large  number  of  surplus 
prunes  grown  on  western  coast  into 
first-class  beer.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
new  discovery  will  save  many  prune 
orchards. 

SLANT:  Even  though  you  are  mor¬ 
ally  opposed  to  drinking,  if  your  prod¬ 
uct  was  sold  for  beer  manufacture, 
would  that  change  your  attitude  ? 
How  about  apples  for  hard  cider  and 
grapes  for  wine? 


First  Wife,  Etc.  Pearl  Buck 

The  stories  in  this  book  are  among  the 
author’s  shorter  pieces.  Many  of  them 
deal  with  the  clash  between  the  old  and 
the  new,  between  the  firm  traditions  of 
the  East  and  the  ideas  of  the  West,  writ¬ 
ten  from  the  author’s  personal  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the 
people. 

Roots  of  America  Charles  Morrow  Wilson 

Mr.  Wilson  describes  with  moving  sim¬ 
plicity  the  people  whom  he  found  on  the 
rural  roads  of  America,  men  and  women 
more  concerned  with  seed  time  and  har¬ 
vest  than  with  the  new  currents  of  poli¬ 
tical  and  economic  thought.  Reporter, 
novelist,  historian,  and  practical  farmer, 
Mr.  Wilson  has  found  time  to  travel  up 
and  down  the  highways  and  bypaths  of 
the  country,  sharing  the  vaat  loneliness  of 
a  shepherd,  listening  to  the  talk  of  back- 
woods  people  of  Arkansas,  harvesting 
with  New  England  farmers.  Funk  &  Wag- 
nalls.  New  York.  $3.00. 


Good  Movies  to  See 


Suzy 

When  the  heroine  of  this  picture,  an 
impulsive  chorus  girl  stranded  in  Lon¬ 
don,  buys  a  newspaper  to  read  on  the 
boat  to  France,  the  headline  says :  Aus¬ 
trian  Archduke  Assassinated  At  Sarajevo. 
Thereafter  “Suzy”  sets  out  to  include  in 
one  picture  all  happenings  which  over¬ 
took  all  chorus  girls  stranded  in  all 
countries  in  all  wars.  The  part  of  Suzy  is 
played  by  Jean  Harlow,  with  Franchot 
Tone  taking  the  part  of  the  first  husband 
and  Cary  Grant  as  the  French  No.  1  ace 
who  marries  her  and  breaks  her  heart. 

Green  Pastures 

The  screen  version  loses  none  of  the 
nobility  nor  fineness  of  Marc  Connelly’s 
dramatization  of  ‘‘Adam’s  Chillun.”  The 
story  of  Creation  as  it  exists  in  the  imag¬ 
ination  of  the  simple,  reverent  negro  is 
full  of  inspiration.  The  all-colored  cast 
gives  fine  support  to  Rex  Ingram  who  as 
De  Lawd  gives  a  remarkable  performance. 
Much  of  the  music  is  negro  spirituals. 
Angel  Gabriel,  Noah  and  Moses  contri¬ 
bute  considerable  humor,  and  there  are 
lots  of  high  spots. 

The  Devil  Doll 

In  this  picture  trick  photography  plays 
the  most  important  role.  This  is  a  story 
of  revenge  that  finds  its  outlet  by  highly 
unusual  means.  Lionel  Barrymore,  as  a 
wrongly  convicted  banker,  escapes  from 
jail  and  befriends  an. unbalanced  scien¬ 
tist,  who  unwittingly  supplies  him  with 
a  means  of  destruction  in  a  formula  for 
reducing  people  to  about  one-sixth  normal 
size. 


growing 

CHILDREN 
need  plenty  of 

DEXTROSE 

Active  youngsters  are  al¬ 
ways  “on  the  go”.  They 
expend  great  amounts  of 
energy  in  their  play  and 
work.  Their  bodies  are 
growing  —  expanding. 
They  need  an  abundance 
of  Dextrose  to  replenish 
their  energy. 

Mothers  find  that  Kre- 
Mel  Dessert  is  a  delici¬ 
ous,  energizing  dessert  to 
serve  their  children  — 
because  Kre-Mel  is  rich 
in  Dextrose  —  the  food- 
energy  sugar.  Grown¬ 
ups,  too,  enjoy  this 
smooth,  nourishing  des¬ 
sert.  Buy  Kre-Mel  at 
your  grocer's. 


KRE-MEL  is  rich  in 

DEXTROSE 

the 

Food-Energy  Sugar 


made  by 

CORN  PRODUCTS 
REFINING  COMPANY 

17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City 
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New  York  Farm  News 


Milk  Prices  Up — May  Go 
Higher 

PRESENT  milk  price  to  farmers  and 
probable  future  price  holds  center 
of  stage  in  New  York  dairy  circles.  At 
Albany  hearing,  called  by  commission¬ 
er  on  August  8,  little  opposition  de¬ 
veloped  toward  more  money  for  produc¬ 
ers,  but  how  much  and  who  was  to  pay 
it  was  something  different.  There  was 
plenty  of  argument  about  that. 

Decision  of  Control  Board,  effective 
August  16,  was  increase  of  25  cents 
(from  $2.45  to  $2.70)  in  Class  1  price 
to  producers,  with  no  increase  in  re¬ 
tail  price  (In  other  words,  dealers’ 
spread  is  cut),  and  increase  to  produc¬ 
ers  of  15  cents  a  hundred  (from  $1.90 
to  $2.05)  for  Classes  2 A,  2B  and  2C. 
Consumers  are  to  pay  a  cent  more  for 
a  half  pint  bottle  of  cream.  Reason 
given  against  increase  to  consumers  is 
fear  that  upping  price  would  result  in 
cut  in  consumption. 

Mr.  Ten  Eyck  indicated  that  if 
drought  conditions  or  results  of 
drought  become  as  severe  as  seems 
probable,  another  increase  to  producers 
would  be  necessary,  in  which  case  con¬ 
sumers  would  undoubtedly  have  to  pay 
more  for  milk. 

Following  milk  board’s  decision,  milk 
dealers  jumped  into  the  argument.  Fol¬ 
lowing  commissioner’s  statement  that 
state  fixed  prices  are  minimum  prices 
and  that  dealers  have  legal  right  to 
pay  producers  more  and  charge  con¬ 
sumers  more  if  they  want  to,  Schenec¬ 
tady  dealers  raised  retail  price  a  cent. 
Their  move  was  followed  by  dealers 
in  other  upstate  cities  and  increase 
may  become  general.  New  York  State 
Milk  Distributors’  Association,  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  upstate  dealers,  has  re¬ 
quested  that  Commissioner  Ten  Eyck 
increase  retail  price  a  cent  a  quart. 

Due  to  the  competition  from  milk 
from  butside  the  state.  New  York  City 
dealers  are  slower  to  jump  price.  Me¬ 
tropolitan  dealers  appear  to  believe 
that  consumer  would  offer  little  re¬ 
sistance  to  paying  a  cent  more  and 
have  appointed  a  committee  to  protest 
to  Commissioner  Ten  Eyck  against 
present  situation.  They  state  that  it 
will  cost  metropolitan  dealers  a  half 
million  dollars  a  month  to  pay  25  cent 
increase  to  farmers.  Considered  by  me¬ 
tropolitan  dealers  is  proposal  to  ignore 
state  price  fixing,  increase  price  to 
consumers  a  cent  a  quart,  and  to  pay 
farmers  35  cents  a  hunderd  more  for 
Class  1,  thus  increasing  dealers’  spread 
by  12  cents  a  hundred. 

Incidentally,  New  Jersey  Control 
Board  raised  price  to  consumers  a  cent 
a  quart,  effective  August  16,  making 
grade  B  price  13c.  Three-fourths  of  in¬ 
crease  goes  to  farmer  and  one-fourth 
to  dealer,  thus  restoring  a  one-fourth 
cent  a  quart  taken  from  dealer  and 
given  to  farmer  on  July  15. 

Big  mass  meeting  of  dairymen  at 
Poland,  N.  Y.,  on  August  16,  showed 
some  strike  sentiment  but  latest  move 
is  for  breathing  spell,  at  least  imtil  af¬ 
ter  Labor  Day. 


ing  about  the  first  of  September.  In¬ 
structions  and  score  cards  for  the  Po¬ 
mona  contest  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
Pomona  chairmen. 

Questions  Being  Asked 

A  number  of  Subordinate  Granges 
have  written  us  to  ask  whether  it  is 
necessary  for  judges  to  open  cans  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  entered  in  the  con¬ 
test.  As  many  judges  can  score  canned 
goods  without  opening  the  cans,  we 
have  left  this  entirely  up  to  the  judges. 
In  the  case  of  vegetables  which  have 
been  canned  without  a  pressure  cooker, 
however,  we  advise  that  they  be  judg¬ 
ed  unopened,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  botulinus  poisoning  where 
tasted  before  being  brought  to  a  boil. 
Such  poisoning  is  rare  in  this  State, 
but  it  can  occur  if  the  vegetables  are 
not  canned  at  a  high  enough  tempera¬ 
ture.  Needless  to  say,  any  cans  of  fruit 
or  vegetables  which  have  been  opened 
by  the  judges  may  not  be  re-entered  in 
later  contests. 

Another  question  being  asked  is  how 
prizes  are  to  be  awarded.  First  prize 
in  each  contest  goes  to  the  woman  who 
has  the  highest  total  score  for  her  fruit 
and  vegetable.  She  is  then  eligible  to 
compete  in  her  Pomona  contest,  and, 
if  she  takes  first  prize  in  that  contest, 
she  is  all  set  to  enter  the  big  State 


contest,  to  be  held  in  December  at  an¬ 
nual  State  Grange  session. 

Some  Prizes! 

This  year,  American  Agriculturist 
is  offering  twenty  cash  prizes  to  State 
Contest  winners:  First  prize,  $25; 
second,  $10;  third,  $5;  fourth,  $3;  fifth, 
$2;  and  $1  each  to  the  next  fifteen 
highest  winners.  Besides  these  cash 
prizes  a  number  of  commercial  com¬ 
panies  are  cooperating  by  giving  at¬ 
tractive  merchandise  prizes.  The  lucky 
woman  who  has  the  highest  total  score 
in  the  State  Contest  will  get,  besides 
$25  in  cash  from  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  a  President  Coal  and  Wood  Range, 
from  the  Kalamazoo  Stove  Company; 
2  doz.  Ball  Eclipse  Jars,  from  Ball 
Bros.  Co.;  a  12  piece  set  of  Wm.  Rogers 
&  Son  Silverware,  Medality  pattern, 
from  General  Mills,  Inc.;  a  5  lb.  can  of 
smoke  salt  and  a  butcher  knife  from 
the  International  Salt  Company;  a  doz¬ 
en  V2  pt.  jelly  glasses  and  food  booklet 
from  the  Kerr  Glass  Co. ;  assorted  boxes 
of  Jack  Frost  sugars  from  National 
Sugar  Refining  Co. :  and  a  Perfection 
Oven  from  the  Perfection  Stove  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  next  9  highest  winners  in  the 
State  Contest  will  receive  the  same 
merchandise  prizes,  with  the  exception 
of  the  kitchen  range,  and  the  portable 
oven,  the  latter  going  only  to  the  four 
high  winners.  The  same  companies  are 
also  awarding  prizes  to  Pomona  con¬ 
testants. 


Fruit  Men  Hold  “Confab”  in 
Western  New  York 

{Continued  from  Page  6) 


Granges  Reporting  Canning 
Contest  Winners 

IN  spite  of  the  drought  and  short 
canning  crops,  Gr^ge  women  are 
turning  out  in  large  numbers  for  the 
canning  contest  which  is  being  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  New  York  State 
Grange  and  American  Agriculturist. 
Fourteen  Subordinate  Granges  have  al¬ 
ready  reported  to  us  names  of  their 
first-prize  winners,  as  follows: 


County 

Grange 

Winner 

Delaware 

Mundale 

Mrs. 

Pearl  Tweed  ie 

Dutchess 

Pino  Plains 

Mrs. 

G.  A.  Tripp 

Rhinebeck 

Mrs. 

Ethan  A.  Coon 

Genesee 

Oakfield 

Miss 

Virginia  King 

Oatka  Falls 

Mrs. 

August  Scheiber 

Pavilion 

Mrs. 

Jay  H.  Legg 

Jefferson 

Pine  Grove 

Miss 

Ruth  Buskirk 

Ontario 

Canandaigua 

Mrs. 

Lottie  Holcomb 

Orange 

Baimville 

Mrs. 

C.  F.  Ostergren 

Mountainvilte 

Mrs. 

Carrie  S.  Benjamin 

Pine  Bush 

Mrs. 

E.  E.  Murray 

Saratoga 

Saratoga 

Miss 

Helen  Hathaway 

Steuben 

Hartsville 

Miss 

Nina  Jenks 

St.  Lawrence 

Crary  Mills 

Miss 

Geraldine  Hale 

Hundreds  of  other 

Subordinate 

Grange  contests  will  be  held  this 
month,  with  the  Pomona  contests  start- 


than  drought.  “When  we  consider  the 
long  drought,  the  size  of  the  apples  is 
remarkable,’’  he  said,  “There  is  a  lot 
of  water  down  deep  in  the  ground.  It  is 
available,  provided  trees  are  established 
on  good  soils. 

“During  the  excessively  hot  days 
evaporation  was  so  great  the  trees 
could  not  take  up  water  fast  enough 
from  the  ground.  Some  orchards  show 
the  results  of  having  lost  more  water 
than  they  could  get  from  the  ground. 
Where  orchards  are  on  poor  soils,  the 
effect  is  much  worse.’’ 

Irrigation  Being  Tried 

At  the  Brown  farm  growers  noted 
irrigation  trials,  but  it  is  presumed  ef¬ 
fects  will  be  more  noticeable  this  year. 
It  was  brought  out  a  number  of  grow¬ 
ers  are  interested  in  the  subject  and 
notes  were  compared. 

At  Pultneyville  Fred  Cornwall  has 
been  irrigating  a  row,  so  far  having 
placed  1,000  gallons  per  tree  in  two  ap¬ 
plications  from  spray  tanks.  At  the 
Brown  farm  the  water  is  allowed  to 
run  in  furrows  with  check  furrows  di¬ 
verting  it  to  each  tree. 

George  A.  Morse  of  Williamson  said 
he  was  planning  to  install  a  pumping 
plant  to  take  water  from  Lake  On¬ 
tario  for  irrigation  purposes.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  other  growers  said  they  had  ir¬ 
rigated  check  trees  and  that  if  results 
proved  satisfactory  they  might  go  into 
the  matter  more  thoroughly  next  sea¬ 
son.  Tractors  in  many  cases  have  been 
pressed  into  service  to  pump  water. 
Concensus  was  the  most  satisfactory 
method  is  to  run  water  in  furrows, 
rather  than  haul  it,  which  means  pip¬ 
ing  it  to  high  points. 

Codling  Moth  Control 

With  the  second  brood  emerging  and 
promising  to  be  serious,  there  was 
much  interest  in  codling  moth  control. 
Dr.  S.  W.  Harman  of  the  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  explained  results  of 
demonstrations  in  orchards  visited. 

Generally,  he  outlined  a  five-point 
control  program  as:  Pruning,  thinning, 
effective  dosage  of  spray,  applied  at 
the  right  time,  applied  with  modern 
equipment. 

Where  spray  service  recommenda¬ 


tions  have  been  followed  this  season, 
control  has  been  obtained  generally. 
The  subject  has  been  a  touchy  one  with 
many  growers  because  of  troubles  with 
spray  residue  in  recent  years.  Efforts 
to  avoid  building  up  residue  in  order 
to  avoid  washing  the  fruit  have  not 
been  satisfactory  in  many  cases.  Sug¬ 
gested  substitutes  for  lead  arsenate 
have  brought  grief. 

Apple  Outlook 

A  resume  of  the  apple  outlook 
throughout  the  country  was  given  by 
Dr.  Heinicke.  High  points  are:  “Total 
apple  crop  shortest  since  1921.  Total 
fruit  production  27  per  cent  less  than 
1935  and  23  per  cent  less  than  five- 
year  average.  About  two-thirds  as 
many  apples  available  this  year  as  in 
last  five  years. 

“New  England  worse  off  than  New 
York.  Shenandoah  section  in  about 
same  condition  as  New  York.  In  New 
York  orchards  in  Hudson  Valley  and 
close  to  Lake  Ontario  have  fared  best. 
Commercial  crop  usually  two-thirds  of 
total  crop,  but  larger  precentage  will 
go  into  commercial  crop  this  year. 
North  Atlantic  States  to  furnish  21  per 
cent  of  commercial  crop,  in  place  of 
usual  24.  New  York’s  share  of  com¬ 
mercial  crop  near  normal  10  or  11  per 
cent,  although  in  some  years  it  has 
been  higher. 

“Condition  of  crop  everywhere  re¬ 
ported  good.  Heavy  production  likely 
next  year.  Rain  may  help  eastern  crop, 
too  late  to  help  central  states.’’ 

Long  Time  Outlook 

Although  many  growers  have  lost 
fruit  crops  this  year,  largely  due  to 
winter  injury  and  late  frosts,  the  look 
ahead  is  good,  Heinicke  said.  “Every 
fruit  section  has  suffered  from  win¬ 
ter  injury.  Trees  still  are  dying. 
Freeze  in  Pacific  Northwest  last  win¬ 
ter  just  beginning  to  show  effects. 
Northwest  has  taken  out  10,000  acres 
of  fruit  in  past  10  years.  | 

“Trees  in  Central  States  will  suffer 
permanently  from  drought.  New  York 
growers  who  have  good  young  orchards 
on  good  soils  are  in  fair  way  to  get 
back  on  feet.  Those  with  old  orchards 
in  good  fruit  sections,  and  with  good 


fruit  soil,  should  consider  replanting  if 
they  are  thinking  of  future  value  of 
their  farms. 

“Generally,  climate  is  favorable  in 
the  Lake  Ontario  counties.  More  impor¬ 
tant  than  ever,  is  soils;  we  know  more 
about  soils  than  ever,  and  that  they 
vary  widely  in  small  areas.’’ 

Effective  Merchandizing 

How  advertising  and  sales  effort  has 
demonstrated  its  value  in  the  apple  in¬ 
dustry  was  outlined  by  E.  Stuart  Hub¬ 
bard  and  Henry  S.  Ortega  of  the  New 
York  and  New  England  Apple  Insti¬ 
tute.  Mr.  Hubbard  said  in  the  past  sea¬ 
son  New  England  found  itself  with 
large  stocks  of  Baldwins  and  Mcln- 
toshes  in  storage.  “Instead  of  trying 
to  ship  them  to  distant  markets,  as 
had  been  done  in  some  seasons,”  he 
said,  “it  set  itself  to  properly  supply¬ 
ing  its  own  markets.” 

Mr.  Ortega’s  job  is  with  the  trade 
and  he  told  how  dealers  had  been  “ac¬ 
tually  educated  to  sell  apples.”  He 
said:  “We  have  shown  dealers  that  ap¬ 
ples  left  laying  around  their  stores  will 
not  sell  themselves.  We  have  shown 
them  how  they  can  sell  apples  and  they 
have  been  successful.  The  place  for 
New  York  growers  to  sell  their  apples 
is  in  their  own  backyard,  in  their  own 
nearby  markets,  by  localizing  their  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandizing  efforts.” 

Hubbard  said  for  10  years  consump¬ 
tion  of  apples  has  been  decreasing  and 
citrus  consumption  has  been  increasing, 
but  the  institute  had  demonstrated  ap¬ 
ple  consumption  could  be  increased. 
Growers  were  asked  to  consider  sup¬ 
porting  the  institution. 

Winter  Meeting  Plans 

Officers  and  executive  committee  vot¬ 
ed  to  conduct  the  winter  meeting  and 
exhibition  in  Rochester.  Last  January 
the  society  declined  to  vote  to  return 
to  that  city,  as  usual,  but  referred  the 
matter  to  a  special  committee.  This 
committee  reported  it  had  been  able  to 
secure  gnarantees  of  better  faciUties 
and  services  at  the  city’s  exposition 
plant.  . 

The  society  will  participate  in  the 
consumers’  food  show  to  be  staged  in 
Syracuse  in  January  by  the  Empire 
State  Potato  Club  and  the  State  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Association. 

There  was  discussion  of  the  proposal 
to  require  that  open,  as  well  as  closed 
packages  of  apples,  be  marked  as  to 
grade.  A  show  of  hands  by  members 
attending  the  committee  meeting  indi¬ 
cated  practically  all  favored  the 
change. 


Ag.  Boys  Talk  at  Fair 

One  of  events  on  boys’  and  ^rls’  pro¬ 
gram  at  New  York  State  Fair  will  be 
Tenth  Annual  Young  Farmers’  Speak¬ 
ing  Contest,  to  be  held  in  Assembly 
Hall  of  Pyrke  House  so  Monday,  Sep¬ 
tember  7  at  3  P.  M.  Contest^ts,  all  or 
whom  are  students  of  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  in  high  schools,  have  won 
right  to  compete  by  winning,  first,  the 
contest  in  their  own  school  and,  second, 
a  regional  contest  taking  in  severa 
counties. 

Contestants  are  as  follows:  Stanley 
Motilage  of  Averill  Park,  “Achieving 
Permanent  Agriculture”;  Donald  Nes- 
bit  of  Albion,  “An  Apple  a  Day’’; 

Jenne  of  Gouverneur,  “Characteristics 
of  a  Successful  Farmer”:  Ph,ul  Owen  , 
Cazenovia,  “Government  Pl3,nning  ana 
Its  Relation  to  Agriculture”; 
Bartlow  of  Owego,  “Education  in  A„ri 
culture”;  Robert  Letts  of  Pulaski,  a 
New  Spark  in  Agriculture”;  Rohe^ 
MacDonald  of  Geneva,  “The  Value  or 
Rural  Electrification.” 

Seek  Bang’s  Disease  Indemnity 

A  committee  from  National  C!oop 
erative  Milk  Producers’  Federation 
asked  Secretary  Wallace  to  - 

federal  budget  for  1937-38  ite^ 
control  of  cattle  disease  and  f^  ^ 
ing  dairy  surpluses  for  relief.  Aiu 

sulgeste'd  are^  324,000,000  for  e^ma^ 

tion  of  Bang’s  disease  $3,000,(^ 
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'The  Market  Barometer 


MILK 

Dairymen’s  League.  League  net  pool 
price  (cash  plus  certificates)  for  3.5 
milk  in  201-210  mile  zone  is  $1.57.  Pro¬ 
ducers  delivering  to  volume  plants  will 
get  volume  differentials  ranging  from 
6  to  12  cents  a  hundred.  July  price  is 
17  cents  higher  than  June  and  10  cents 
higher  than  July  1935. 

Sheffield  Producers.  Net  cash  price  paid 
to  Sheffield  producers  for  July  is 
$1.7614  for  3.5  milk.  Price  is  18  cents 
more  than  June  and  26  cents  higher 
than  July  1935. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  on  August 
19,  negotiated  an  increase  in  the  Class 
1  milk  price  to  approximately  $2.90 
with  its  buying  dealers  in  several  up¬ 
state  New  York  markets  where  con¬ 
sumer  prices  have  been  advanced  1 
cent  per  quart.  This  is  about  20  cents 
above  the  new  Class  1  price  of  $2.70 
ordered  by  the  State  Milk  Control 
Board  last  week.  This  action  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  directors  and  county 
presidents  of  the  Association,  meeting 
in  New  York  on  Aug.  19.  This  is  the 
first  time  the  Association  has  increased 
prices  to  dealers  except  through  recom¬ 
mendations  to  Control  Boards,  since 
State  regulation  was  established. 

SLANT:  League  deserves  full  credit 
for  leadership  in  situation  where  farm¬ 
ers  are  justified  in  asking  for  more 
money.  New  York  City  retail  price 
should  also  go  up  one  cent. 

Butter  situation  is  strong.  Govern¬ 
ment  report  on  August  1  storage  hold¬ 
ings  was  103,393,000  pounds,  which  is 
46,235,000  pounds  less  than  a  year  ago. 
Shortage  is  1%  million  pounds  more 
than  trade  expected.  Production  for 
first  six  months  was  about  same  as 
last  year. 

Cheese  production,  due  to  good  price, 
has  been  heavier  than  normal,  about 
14  per  cent  more  than  years  1931-35. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Around  the  middle  of  August,  it  took 
8  dozen  eggs  to  buy  100  pounds  of  feed, 
a  big  jump  over  last  year  when  it  took 
5.9  dozen,  but  not  so  much  heavier  than 
1934  when  7.8  dozen  eggs  bought  100 
pounds  of  feed. 

However,  skyrocketing  feed  costs 
have  caused  heavier  marketing  of  poul¬ 
try.  New  Jersey  dealers  report  receipt 
of  thousands  of  birds  in  excess  of  nor¬ 
mal  supply,  many  birds  being  so  thin 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  mar¬ 
ket  them.  Midwest  peultrymen,  for  the 
week  ending  August  1,  sent  71  per  cent 
more  fowls  to  market  than  they  did  the 
Same  week  a  year  ago. 

For  the  poultryman  who  sticks  in 
the  business,  this  will  cut  supply  of 
eggs  next  winter  and  therefore  eggs 
should  bring  more.  Long  time  outlook 
is  by  no  means  all  blue  for  poultryman 
who  is  producing  efficiently.  For  a  few 
years  we  have  been  on  the  down  side 
of  the  poultry  cycle  and  returns  should 
he  a  bit  above  average  for  several 
years. 

August  1  storage  holdings  were  7,- 
334,000  cases,  613,600  less  than  on  Aug. 
1,  1935. 


POTATO  MARKETS 


August  crop  report  of  one  of  lightest 
potato  crops  in  recent  years  has  failed 
to  develop  any  strength  in  deal  and 
market  continues  weak  and  unchanged, 
with  little  prospect  of  any  material 
change  in  immediate  future.  Assurance 
of  ^ple  supply  for  East  has  created 
a  situation  where  buyers  have  seen  no 
reason  to  pay  higher  prices  and  mid- 
western  buyers  with  offers  from  Sea¬ 
card  and  Pacific  Coast  states  have 
had  ample  supplies  at  their  disposal  at 
all  times. 


Outstanding  development  of  month 
has  been  big  expansion  in  markets  for 
eastern  potatoes.  For  first  time  in 
years  mid-season  states  have  been  sup¬ 
plying  Mississippi  Valley  markets  with 
hrrge  quantities.  In  fact  bulk  of  New 
Jersey  crop  has  gone  into  Dixie  and 
eyond  Pittsburg.  Many  cars  of  New 
•  potatoes  have  found  their  way 
to  Florida  and  Alabama  markets  this 
year. 


^hile  New  Jersey  has  held  southern 
Western  markets.  Long  Island  has 
^  ?^'dated  New  York  and  New  England 
P  mts.  There  has  been  probably  less 


competition  between  these  two  areas 
this  year  than  for  a  long  time.  Maine 
deal,  much  to  surprise  of  trade,  open¬ 
ed  up  earlier  than  usual.  This  year 
found  Maine  potatoes  on  Boston  mar¬ 
ket  on  August  15,  whereas  none  had 
been  expected  until  late  in  month  or 
early  in  September. 

Potato  prices  are  believed  to  be  down 
to  rock  bottom  levels.  New  Jersey  and 
Long  Island  are  finding  no  difficulty  in 
getting  growers  $1.75  per  sack  at  the 
grader  and  prevailing  sacked  price  has 
been  $1.90  to  $1.95,  with  a  possibility 
of  this  level  being  maintained  during 
remainder  of  season. — Amos  Kirhy. 

APPLES 

The  only  thing  certain  about  the  ap¬ 
ple  market  is  that  prices  will  be  higher. 
Due  to  decreased  yield,  there  is  some 
tendency  to  speculate  and  many  grow¬ 
ers  are  asking  whether  they  should 
plan  to  hold. 

Duchess  have  been  sold  by  growers 
at  75  cents  per  bushel,  culls  out.  Two 
or  three  cannery  contracts  are  reported 
for  Baldwins  at  $2  per  100  pounds, 
culls  out.  Growers  with  McIntosh  are 
talking  in  terms  of  $1.50  per  bushel. 

Even  “ciders”  are  expected  to  bring 
money.  One  man  with  an  extensive 
block  burned  by  hot  weather  said  he 
expected  to  sell  them  for  cider  at  $1 
per  100.  The  usual  waste  of  poor  qual¬ 
ity  apples  will  be  eliminated  this  sea¬ 
son  and  indications  are  prices  will  be 
high  enough  to  bring  fair  prices  for 
all  lower  grades. 

There  is  some  danger  of  speculation. 
R.  G.  Phillips  of  the  International  Ap¬ 
ple  Association  says  experience  has 
proved  that  in  order  to  maintain  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  market  all  poor  stuff  should 
be  eliminated  by  Dec.  1.  If  held  later, 
it  merely  hurts  prices  of  good  fruit. 

Condition  of  apples  reported  good, 
with  indications  export  market  will  be 
improved.  Small  yield  and  high  prices 
of  peaches  may  help  situation,  but  also 
in  the  offing  is  larger  production  of 
citrus  fruits. — Skeff. 

LIVESTOCK 

Sheep.  New  York  estimate  is  267,000 
lambs  saved  from  278,000  ewes  this 
year.  Last  year,  280,000  lambs  from 
288,000  ewes.  For  U.  S.,  lamb  crop  this 
year  was  about  31,413,000  lambs  from 
36,297,000  ewes;  last  year,  28,970,000 
lambs  from  35,669,000  ewes. 

Wool,  New  York  wool  production  is  be¬ 
low  any  recent  year,  being  about  2,- 
318,000  pounds  compared  to  2,528,000 
last  year  and  2,738,000  in  1934.  For  en¬ 
tire  U.  S.,  wool  crop  was  about  361,- 
265,000  pounds  compared  to  364,663,000 
pounds  a  year  ago.  Wool  supply  for  the 
coming  year  will  be  about  the  same  as 
last  year. 

Cows.  August  1  New  York  cow  popula¬ 
tion  is  about  5  per  cent  above  a  year 
ago.  Milk  production  per  cow,  due  to 
heavier  grain  feeding,  was  higher  than 
1934  and  earlier  years.  Since  February, 
price  of  cow  feed  has  gone  up  about 
25  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  Pastures 
August  1  were,  with  one  exception, 
poorest  for  date  in  50  years. 


Gleanings  from  August  Crop 
Report 

Corn.  Figured  on  bushel  equivalent. 
New  York  com  crop  (mostly  silage 
corn)  is  forecast  in  round  numbers  at 
21  million  bushels  compared  with  24 
million  bushels  last  year.  U.  S.  crop 
forecast  is  1,439,135,000  bushels  com¬ 
pared  with  2,291,629,000  bushels  har¬ 
vested  last  year.  Much  of  corn  crop  is 
beyond  help  from  rain. 

Wheat.  Winter  wheat  crop  is  fair.  New 
York’s  production  was  5,638,000  bush¬ 
els  compared  to  6,325,000  bushels  last 
year.  U.  S.  production  estimate  is  519,- 
097,000  bushels;  last  year,  464,203,000. 

Spring  Wheat  in  New  York,  98,000 
bushels;  last  year,  132,0(X)  bushels;  U. 
S.,  104,617,000  bushels;  last  year,  136,- 
284,000. 

Oats.  Except  in  northern  Ne'^  York, 
oat  crop  will  be  poor.  Some  has  been 
pastured,  some  cut  for  hay.  State  crop 
forecast  is  18,766,000  bushels;  last  year, 
25,590,000  bushels.  U.  S.  crop  771,703,- 
000  bushels;  last  year,  1,196,688,000. 

Buckwheat.  New  York  crop  estimate  is 


1,666,000  bushels;  last  year,  2,380,000. 
U.  S.,  5,606,000  bushels;  last  year, 
8,220,000. 

Hay.  New  York  State  crop  is  about 
4,178,000  tons;  last  year,  5,589,000  tons. 
Heavy  carry-over  from  last  year  will 
help,  but  second  cuttings,  will  be  light. 
U.  S.  crop  about  61,853,000  tons;  last 
year,  76,146,000  tons. 

Potatoes.  August  1  potato  condition 
is  59.8  per  cent  of  normal,  lowest  re¬ 
cord  since  1863.  Long  Island  crop  is 
good;  upstate  uneven.  Following  figures 
are  August  1  forecast  compared  to  last 
year’s  production; 

Thousand  bushels  (000  omitted) 


1935 

1936  forecast 

Maine  _ 

38,800 

39,780 

Other  New  England _ 

8,396 

9,616 

New  York  _ 

27,830 

24,750 

Pennsylvania  _ 

25,536 

21,670 

New  Jersey  _ 

8,632 

7,800 

Ohio  _ 

16,524 

10,400 

Michigan  _ 

28,101 

20,090 

Wisconsin  _ 

23,534 

17,204 

Minnesota  _ 

29,400 

10,800 

No  Dakota  _ 

13,230 

3,976 

Nebraska  _ 

10,080 

4,815 

Idaho  . .  . 

22,360 

21,200 

Total  18  surplus  states... 

272,722 

210,943 

Total  U.  .«?. 

387,678 

294,537 

Apples.  Western  and  northern  New 
York  apple  crop  was  hit  harder  by  May 
freeze  than  Hudson  Valley.  State  crop 
will  be  light  and  total  U.  S.  crop  smal¬ 
lest  since  1921.  Following  table  shows 
estimate  of  this  year’s  commercial  crop 
and  comparison: 


Commercial  Crop — thousand  bushels  (000  omitted) 


5-year  average 

1935 

1936 

New  York  _ 

_  12,786 

9,840 

6,510 

Pennsylvania  _ 

_  3,763 

4,504 

2,679 

Michigan  _ 

_  4,190 

5,320 

3,802 

Missouri  _ 

_  1,243 

2,250 

218 

Virginia  _ 

_  8,228 

10,710 

5,625 

West  Virginia _ 

_  3,690 

3,060 

2,448 

Idaho  _ 

_  4,088 

3,800 

2,398 

Colorado  _ 

_  1,874 

1,367 

1,479 

Washington  _ 

_  27,767 

21,362 

20,002 

Oregon  .  _ 

_  3,410 

2,131 

2,700 

California  .  _ 

_  5,531 

5,162 

4,623 

United  States  _ 

_  97,895 

93,866 

64,500 

Beans.  Dry  weather  brought  poorest 
stand  and  late  set.  Some  fields  may 
not  mature  before  frost.  Following  is 
August  1  forecast  and  last  year’s  pro¬ 
duction  in  important  states: 


Production 

(thousand  bushels) 

1935 

1936  forecast 

New  York  _ 

1,457 

972 

Michigan  _ 

8,012 

3,557 

Colorado  _ 

1,984 

1,304 

New  Mexico _ 

503 

747 

Wyoming  _ 

683 

715 

Montana  _ 

919 

303 

Caiifornia  _ 

6,610 

6,545 

Idaho  _ _ _ 

2,177 

2,440 

United  States  _ _ 

22,998 

17,000 

Most  Vegetables  Good  Property 

August  1st  Reports  Indicate  Shortages 
in  Most  Lines. 

Government  reports  of  acreage  and 
condition  of  vegetable  crops  as  of  Au¬ 
gust  1st,  provide  genuine  news  and  not 
a  mere  routine  drawl.  Drought'  con- 
t  i  n  u  e  s  but  situation  is  distinctly 
patchy.  There  has  been  partial  relief 
in  some  places.  Catskills  have  had  good 
rain  and  most  of  Hudson  Valley  also. 
Certain  areas  in  Western  New  York 
have  been  refreshed  but  others  are  al¬ 
most  as  bad  off  as  ever.  New  England 
has  not  had  enough  to  please  the  farm¬ 
ers  but  their  situation  is  not  nearly  as 
serious  as  further  West.  Naturally, 
conditions  are  worse  on  uplands  than 
on  the  muck  soils.  Muck  areas,  how¬ 


More  Articles  on  Milk 
Marketing 

Leland  Spencer,  whose  articles 
on  milk  distribution  have  been 
appearing  on  this  page  regularly, 
is  in  the  West  studying  milk  mar¬ 
keting  there.  In  an  early  issue  he 
will  renew  his  series,  which  we 
plan  to  run  regularly  in  each 
issue. 


ever,  are  variable  according  to  water 
table  level.  Long  Island  and  Jersey  are 
in  pretty  good  shape.  Most  of  Michigan 
seems  to  be  pretty  dry  and  the  mid¬ 
dle  western  vegetable  areas  have  suf¬ 
fered  seriously. 

Cabbage — Cabbage  depends  to  a  great 
extent  upon  August  and  September 
weather.  With  reasonable  moisture, 
those  who  have  maintained  humus  and 
who  planted  good  plants  early,  will 
have  a  valuable  vegetable  to  market. 
Late  acreage  for  the  United  States  in¬ 
cluding  both  market  and  kraut,  is  60,- 
000  against  72,000  of  last  year.  The  do¬ 
mestic  production  is  expected  to  be 
43%  under  last  year  and  39%  under 
the  five-year  average.  Wisconsin  also 
has  suffered  severely  from  drought  and 
conditions  are  about  as  bad  as  in  New 
York — domestic  being  off  in  yield  by 
35%. 

Tomatoes — Late  acreage  of  tomatoes 
for  shipment  has  increased  6%  from 
last  year  but  production  is  expected  to 
de  down  about  10%.  New  York  has 
abo.ut  a  fifth  of  the  late  area,  being 
more  than  double  the  five-year  average. 
The  yield  per  acre  will  probably  be 
only  half  as  high  as  last  year's  which 
was  about  the  five-year  average. 

Celery — Late  acreage  is  about  as  us¬ 
ual — perhaps,  10%  above  five-year 
average.  Condition  of  intermediate  crop 
is  not  far  from  the  ten-year  average 
but  condition  of  late  crop  is  away  be¬ 
low,  both  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  as  well  as  in  Michigan. 

Cannery  Crops — In  general,  cannery 
crops  are  hard  hit  except  tomatoes 
which  show  indications  of  an  increase 
over  last  year  and  production  is  about 
40%  above  the  five-year  average. 

P.  S.  Just  went  over  today’s  (8/19/ 
36)  teletype  report  on  prices  of  vege¬ 
tables.  Sweet  corn  on  many  markets  is 
down  to  a  penny  an  ear;  several  other 
crops  about  as  low.  Cabbage  has  drop¬ 
ped  from  $2  a  bushel  to  $1,  but  that’s 
still  good  money.  Boston  lettuce  is  pret¬ 
ty  low.  So  it  takes  some  drought  to 
wholly  defeat  usual  August-September 
slump  in  vegetables.  This  last  para¬ 
graph  is  just  to  keep  vegetable  men 
and  others  from  getting  too  elated. 

Onions — August  1st  forecast  for  the 
late  onion  crop  is  10,000,000  sacks  of 
100  pounds — same  as  last  year,  com¬ 
pared  with  a  five-year  average  of  9,- 
500,000  sacks.  In  New  York  condition 
measures  up  to  the  ten-year  average. 
Orange  County  has  a  big  acreage  and 
crop  is  in  fine  shape.  Central  New  York 
is  in  good  order  but  Genesee-Orleans 
area  is  in  poor  condition.  Onion  condi¬ 
tions  in  Middle  West  are  much  poorer 
than  in  New  York.  — Paul  Work. 


CREAM  PRICES  ARE  HIGHER! 

We  are  paying  EIGHT  to  TEN  cents  per  pound  butter- 
fat  above  last  Summer  and  far  above  any  other  recent 
year. 

Raise  your  heifer  calyes  on  skimmilk  —  Dairy  cows 
bring  good  prices.  Feed  skim  to  pigs  and  chickens  for 
further  income. 


ShipYour  Cream  Direct  to  Fairmont 

for  steady  cash  income.  Diversified  farm¬ 
ing  is  profitable  and  safe.  Write  us  for 
shipping  tags  and  any  further  information 
desired. 

THE  FAIRMONT  CREAMERY  CO. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  Est.  1884 


Your  Money  by 
return  mail. 
Steady  income. 


(508)  14 
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LIVE  -  PAV 
CHICKS 


Hatchel  entirely  in  Electric  Incubators.  Write 

for  New  1936  Offer  shown  on  Latest  Free  Catalog.  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  _ S6.50 

Barred  or  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  _ 7.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _ 8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _ 6.00 

C.  P.  LEISTER  —  Box  A. 


500 

$32.50 

35.00 

40.00 

30.00 


1000 

$65.00 

70.00 

80.00 

60.00 


[ 


All  Breeders  Blood-Test 
ed  for  B.W.D.  by  stained 
antigen  method.  100% 
delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.l' 
Order  direct  from  this 
ad  if  you  so  desire. 


] 


McAlisterville,  Pa* 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD  -  TESTED  CHICKS 

(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  aH,glutination  test  for  BWD).  Electric  hatched. 

.September,  October.  Quality,  Sati.sf.action  Guaranteed.  Per —  50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)-.$4.75  $9.00  $43.00  $85.00 
BARRED  ROCKS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  5.00  9.50  46.00  90.00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLK.  GIANTS  _ _ _  5.75  11.00  53.00  100.00 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  12  WKS.  OLD  —  $70  PER  100. 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 

BOX  A,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


STRiCKLER  POULTRY  FARMS, 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Electric  Hatched: 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $6.50  $32.50  $65, 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds _  7.00  35.00  70, 

New  Hampshire  Reds  -  8.00  40.00  80 

Assorted  $6.50-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD 
Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled,  under 
my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  &  Thursday 
of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.P.  Cash  or  COD, 
Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our  Breeds, 
Parm  and  Hatchery.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


B 


OS  QUALITY  PULLETS — 8  wks.  to  ready  to  lay 
age.  Immediate  shipment.  Hanson  Pedigree  and 
R.O.P.  Mated  White  Leghorns,  Browns,  An- 
conas.  Barred  Rocks.  Also  yearling  hens 
Bloodtested.  C.O.D.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERX.  R-  2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

6.000  on  free  range.  Hatched  in  April  and  Mav. 
Prom  Large  English  Strain  Breeders.  Layers  of 
I.arge  White  Eggs.  14  to  15  weeks  old  $1.00  each. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM, 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Box  C,  Sergoantsville,  N.  J. 


PITI  I  FTQ  from  Barron  Type  White  Leghorn  breed- 
ors.  Pedigreed-  sired  up  to  328 '  eggs. 
40c  and  up.  Various  ages  up  to  laying  stage.  Also 
yearling  hens,  pedigreed  cockerels  and  White  Pekin 
Ducks  for  breeders.  Inspection  privilege.  Write, 
FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM, 

R.  2,  Box  54,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


SWINE 


50  Years  with  Dependable  Pigs 

CHESTER. YORKSHIRE  CROSSED  )  n  o  ,n  to  week. 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  CROSSED  (  “.'.y'irra 
DUROC-POLAND  CROSSED  (  ^ 

HAMPSHIRES  CROSSED  )  $6.00— $6.50  each 

SHOATS —  FEEDERS  ALL  AGES. 

Selected  boars  for  immediate  and  future  service  all 
ages  and  prices.  The  average  pig  6  weeks  old  weighs 
from  15  to  18  lbs.  Shipped  P.O.  Order,  Check  or 
C.O.D.  on  approval.  Prompt  delivery.  No  anxious  wait¬ 
ing.  Every  pig  immunized  to  cholera  without  extra 
charge.  You  sponsor  my  business.  Pleasing  you  will 
please  me.  Phone  1091  M.  Evening. 

CHAS  DAVIS,  Residence  Carr  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 

PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

7-  8  WEEKS  OLD  — $3.75  EACH. 

8- 10  WEEKS  OLD  — $4.00  EACH. 

All  large  type  pigs  and  good  feeders.  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross.  Will 
ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order. 
If  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not  please  you.  return  them 
at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS,  8  weeks  old  $5.50  each. 

Walter  Lux,  Tel.  0086,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  "PIGS "PIGS 

J..arge  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cro.s.s,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Che.ster  White  rros,s.  color  black  and 
white,  6  to  8  wks.  @  $4.00  each,  8  to  10  wks.  @  $4.50 
each.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.,  F.O.B.  Woburn, 
Mass.  No  charge  for  crating.  Vermont  orders  reQuiro 
inoculation  with  extra  cost  of  25c  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARIVI 
Lexington,  IVfass.  Tel.  10S5 

-  The  Old  Reliable  Pin  Firm  - 

Carefully  selected  Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and 
0.1. C.,  Duroc  and  Berkshire  crossed.  6-7  wks.  old, 
$3.75;  8-9  wks.,  $4.25  each:  10  wks.  old,  $4.50.  All 
pood,  rugged,  fast  growing  stock  that  should  give  satis¬ 
faction.  Ship  C.O.D.  Write,  wire  or  phone  and  get 
some  of  these  good  pigs. 

100  SHOATS  50-60  LBS.  FOR  SALE. 


RUGGED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  AND  YORKSHIRE  OR  BERKSHIRE 
AND  CHESTER  CROSS  — 8  to  9  wks.  old  $4.50. 

CHESTER  WHITES  — 8  wks.  old.  $5. 

These  are  all  grown  on  our  farm  and  selected 
from  large  type  breeders. 

WILL  SHIP  C.O.D.  ON  APPROVAL. 

206  WASHINGTON  ST.. 
WOBURN,  MASS. 


A.  M.  LUX, 


F*IGS  EOR  SALE 

75  Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  48  Berkshire  &  Chester 
crossed,  6-8  weeks  old  —  $3.50;  9-10  weeks  old — $4.00. 
We  ship  C.O.D.  Give  us  a  trial. 

Bedford  Stock  Farm,  Box'’4t" 

Michael  Lux,  Tel.  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  /  «  *-■  nn 

CHESTER  &  BERKSHIRE  }  *0  8  Weeks— $4.00  each 

All  nice  stock.  Wiii  ship  C.O.D. 


KERR 


BROILER 

CHICKS 


UYE-THRIYE-GROW 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks, 

Red  Rock  Cross.  Always  available.  Hatches 
every  week.  All  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Special  prices  to  large  broiler 
raisers.  29  years  of  hatching  experience 
and  fair  dealings  insure  satisfaction. 
Write  for  prices,  advance  order  discount. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

II  Railroad  Avenue  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


MAP£S 


C  H  Rl  STIES  V^ewjfampsMres 

Ab^r„«SPIZZERINKTUM 


Summer  Chicks  at  Low  Prices 
No  B.W.D.  —  100%  Pullorum  FREE. 

Our  SPIZZEllINKTUM  Chicks  make 
very  profitable  broilers  and  roasters. 

Almost  perfect  livability ;  amazing  growth. 

Straight  New  Hampshires,  also  Chris- 
Cross  Hybrids  for  BARRED  broilers. 

Write  for  Summer  and  Fall  Prices. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  55,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


•BROILER  CHICKS- 

I  BOOKING  NOW  FOR  FALL  DELIVERY  | 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
Wyandottes,  large  type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Red-Rock 
Cross  bred,  N.  H.  Reds. 

90%  Livability  at  four  weeks  guaranteed  on  all 
cliix.  Write  for  catalog.  Breeders  Blood  Tested 
for  B.W.D. 


ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

^■1  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa.i^H 


Pill  I  CTO  White  I.ieghoms,  3%  mos.  old.  I.arge 
•  “LLC  I O  type,  well  grown  birds.  Pedigreed  Mat¬ 
ings.  Prompt  Sept,  delivery,  healthy,  prime  pullets  at 
reasonable  prices.  Guaranteed,  PINE  TREE  HATCH¬ 
ERY  &  FARM,  Box  A.G.,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  W.  Hocks  $7.-100:  N.  Hampshires  $7.50:  Mix 
$6.50.  W.  Giants,  $9.  Safe  delivery  I’ost  Paid. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  6,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


PUT  I  FTS  eleven  and  twelve  weeks  old.  All 
■*-*-*-*A-<  X  sired  by  males  with  dams’  records 

of  250-290  eggs.  Priced  at  60  cents  for  immediate  sale. 

CONTENT  FARMS,  CAMBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


Yeast  Feeds  Promote 

FASTER  GROWTH 

in  Chicks  and  Pigs 


Chicks!  Pigs!  Calves!  They  all  p-ow 
faster,  keep  healthier,  and  return  bigger 
profits  when  live  yeast  is  added  to  their 
regular  feed!  Yeast  helps  digestion  and  as¬ 
similation.  Animals  get  more  nutrients 
from  each  feeding. 

Such  yeast  feeds  are  made  and  sold  by 
Yeast  Foam  System  Mills.  Write  for 
FREE  booklet  of  facts,  telling  what  these 
feeds  are  doing  for  users  everywhere. 

I f  your  dealer  hasn’t  Y east  F oam  System 
Feeds,  mix  your  own!  4-lb.  boxof  Animal- 
Poultry  Yeast  Foam,  enough  to  ferment 
300  lbs.  feed,  delivered  anywhere  in  U.  S. 
for$l.  Larger  amounts  cheaper.  NORTH¬ 
WESTERN  YEAST  CO.,  Dept.  AA, 
1750  North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago. 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

Summer  Care  of  Eggs 


•I.  C.  Hattar 


POULTRY!  Ill 
FARM  nil 


Make  Money  with  Summer  and  Fall  Chicks! 
RED  ROCK  CROSSBRED  CHICKS,  either  sex,  for  lay¬ 
ers,  broilers  or  roasters.  WHITECROSS  chicks  ideal 
for  white  feathered  dressed  broiler  trade.  Vigorous,  grow 
and  feather  rapidly.  Bock-Bed  Crossbreds  and  Ix'ghorn 
Chicks  also  available. 

We  hatch  ONLY  ON  ORDER  for  summer  and  fall. 
Only  our  own  bloodtested  breeders  used.  Quality  unu.su- 
al.  Place  order  NOW,  or  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  A,  MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 


Every  summer,  right  after  a  hot 
spell,  I  get  on  one  of  these  tan¬ 
trums  of  telling  you  how  you  should  be 
more  careful  of  the  way  you  treat  those 
nice  eggs  your  biddies  lay.  I  expect 
that’s  because  I  inspect  a  lot  of  Nearby 
eggs  every  day  and  I  can’t  help  but  be 
impressed  by  any  great  changes.  Be¬ 
ing  at  the  selling 
end,  I  often  think 
how  much  money 
is  lost  by  produc¬ 
ers  because  of  the 
damage  done  by 
heat.  There  is  no 
other  single  thing 
that  drags  egg 
money  out  of  your 
pocket  so  fast.  On 
the  other  hand  I’ve 
been  on  enough 
chicken  farms  and 
have  taken  care  of 
enough  hens  and 
eggs  to  realize  the 
handicaps  you  of¬ 
ten  work  under. 
Different  poul- 
trymen  are  trying  all  different  ways  to 
combat  the  “demon-heat”.  Many  have 
partitioned  off  part  of  their  home  cel¬ 
lars  as  special  egg  rooms.  Wherever 
possible  they  have  kept  dirt  floors  in 
them  to  keep  the  eggs  from  drying  out 
too  much.  They  probably  get  some 
advantage  from  the  lower  earth  tem- 
pierature  too. 

Keeping  Eggs  Cool 

Others  have  dug  holes  in  the  ground 
into  which  they  could  lower  several 
cases  of  eggs,  the  idea  being  to  put 
the  eggs  in  this  hole  between  the  time 
they  are  packed  and  shipping  day. 
This  seems  to  be  a  very  good  idea  pro¬ 
viding  the  eggs  have  been  well  cooled 
before  packing. 

Still  others  have  built  small  rooms 
into  a  bank.  I  had  a  picture  of  one  of 
these  which  I  saw  in  southern  Illinois 
in  an  issue  of  this  paper  back  last 
fall.  This  is  fine,  esjTecially  if  your 
house  cellar  stays  above  70°  during  all 
the  hot  weather.  If  you  plan  to  make 
one  of  these,  try  to  maJte  it  big  enough 
to  put  in  a  few  wire  racks  on  which 
you  can  spread  out  the  eggs  as  soon 
as  you  gather  them  so  that  they  can 
be  thoroughly  cooled  inside  and  out 
before  packing.  The  idea  of  such  a 
room  would  be  the  same  as  the  milk- 
house  with  which  you  are  all  familiar. 
In  fact,  I  know  of  several  farmers  who 
are  using  their  milkhouses  for  just  this 
purpose.  The  extra  money  which  your 
eggs  bring,  if  you  are  not  already  get¬ 
ting  fancy  prices,  ought  to  pay  for  the 
building  of  such  a  room  in  the  first 
summer. 

Not  So  Good 

In  connection  with  this  heat  elimi¬ 
nation,  I  had  a  very  interesting  experi¬ 
ence  a  little  while  ago. 

I  examined  several  cases  of  eggs 
which  had  just  been  shipped  to  New 
York  by  a  Pennsylvania  producer.  The 
air-cells  in  the  eggs  which  I  candled 
were  the  smallest  I  had  ever  seen. 
Some  of  the  eggs  seemed  to  have  no 
air-cells  at  all.  This  seemed  a  bit  un¬ 
natural  to  me  but  the  eggs  looked 
otherwise  so  fresh  and  fancy  that  I 
figured  the  eggs  were  simply  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  lot.  The  eggs  were 
bought  by  a  regular  buyer  who  used 
quite  a  few  cases  of  top  quality  eggs 
each  week.  A  few  days  later  he  told 
me  that  his  customers  were  complain- 


By  J.  G.  HUTTAR 

ing  of  rotten  eggs.  He  traced  a  num¬ 
ber  of  complaints  and  according  to  him, 
they  all  seem  to  come  from  this  pro¬ 
ducer’s  eggs.  I  know  that  he  had 
bought  a  good  many  of  that  man’s  eggs 
in  the  past  and  I  merely  thought  the 
eggs  had  been  badly  treated  by  his 
customers. 

The  next  time  this  producer  shipped 
the  eggs  went  to  a  different  customer. 
A  few  days  later  I  heard  the  same 
story  all  over  again.  The  next  time 
these  eggs  came  in  I  examined  them 
very  carefully  and  again  they  showed 
little  or  no  air  cells  and  otherwise 
about  as  near  perfect  in  quality  as  I’ve 
ever  seen  eggs  before  a  candling  light. 
This  time  all  but  one  case  was  sold  to 
a  new  customer.  The  one  case  was 
kept  for  observation.  They  were  held 
at  room  temperature.  Just  about  the 
time  the  next  batch  arrived  the  com¬ 
plaints  began  to  come  from  the  latest 
buyer. 

Had  Me  Puzzled 

I  again  examined  the  case  that  had 
been  held  back  and,  although  a  few  of 
the  eggs  looked  a  little  cloudy  inside, 
in  general  they  were  still  nice  looking 
eggs.  I  broke  out  a  few  and  they  look¬ 
ed  all  right.  The  next  batch  wasn’t 
sold  nor  was  the  one  that  followed. 
This  was  about  a  week  after  the  first 
case  had  been  held  back.  I  looked  at 
them  again  and  about  a  third  of  them 
had  begun  to  turn  rotten.  Normal 
eggs  wouldn’t  do  this.  I  broke  out 
some  which  were  turning  and  some 
which  weren’t.  They  all  had  a  “yeasty” 
smell. 

It  certainly  looked  as  if  there  must 
be  some  bacteria  in  the  eggs  but  the 
thing  that  stumpdd  me  was  that  the 
eggs  which  were  not  rotting  still  look¬ 
ed  like  fine  fresh  eggs.  I  asked  a 
couple  of  my  friends  who  know  eggs 
pretty  well  to  take  a  trip  to  this  pro¬ 
ducer’s  farm  to  see  if  they  could  solve 
the  mystery.  They  found  the  solution. 

Water  Cooled 

This  man,  who  has  a  large  hennery 
and  is  a  good  and  careful  producer,  had 
figured  out  that  the  intense  heat  we 
were  having  at  that  time  was  bound 
to  affect  the  quality  of  his  eggs.  He 
was  anxious  to  maintain  the  fine  repu¬ 
tation  his  eggs  had  enjoyed  amongst 
buyers  for  the  past  few  years.  He 
gathered  the  eggs  in  wire  baskets  and 
immediately  took  tljem  to  his  milk- 
house  where  he  set  the  baskets,  eggs 
and  all,  right  into  his  mUk  cooling 
tank.  He  said  he  left  them  there  a 
few  hours  and  then  took  them  out  of 
the  water  and  dried  them  before  pack¬ 
ing. 

Now  some  of  the  eggs  in  the  baskets 
were  dirty.  The  dirt  had  plenty  of  bac¬ 
teria  in  it  to  infect  the  whole  lot  and, 
of  course,  the  water  helped  the  infec¬ 
tion.  As  the  eggs  cooled,  water  went 
through  the  shells  and  filled  them  up. 
That  explained  the  small  air-cells. 
Either  the  infection  wasn’t  equally 
strong  in  all  the  eggs  or  else  some 
eggs  resist  the  growth  of  bacteria  more 
than  others  because  it  was  almost 
weeks  before  some  of  the  eggs  turned 
rotten  and  a  few  didn’t  rot  at  all. 

'The  producer  meant  well,  but  it 
seems  wrong  to  cool  eggs  by  keeping 
them  in  water  especially  if  any  eggs 
in  the  batch  are  dirty. 

This  makes  me  think  about  cleaning 
and  washing  eggs.  But  this  is  another 
subject  and  I  guess  I’d  better  leave 
that  for  next  time. 


Arierican  Agncalturist,  Augiist  29,  1936 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


Our  Pullets  By  L.  E.  WEAVER 

Are  in  the  House 


IT  has  been  an  uneventful  summer  in 
our  poultry  flock.  The  old  birds  have 
been  going  along  well  ih  spite  of  hot 
weather.  Only  a  few  have  had  to  be 
culled.  On  the  range  the  pullets  have 
grown  splendidly,  and  all  but  a  few 
cockerels  have  gone  to  market, 

Not  long  ago  we  began  flnding  eggs 
on  the  range  and 
we  knew  it  was 
time  to  get  the 
pullets  into  the 
house.  We  put  up 
temporary  nests  in 
the  range  houses 
to  serve  imtil  we 
could  get  the  house 
ready.  We  had 
emptied  the  second 
floor  of  the  three- 
story  house  early 
last  spring  by  sell¬ 
ing  off  the  cross¬ 
breds  and  moving 
the  leghorn  pullets 
to  the  floor  above. 

Cleaning  the 
house  was  an  ordi- 
n  a  r  y  procedure. 
We  found  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  a  great  help  in  getting  the  lit¬ 
ter  to  the  clean-out  door.  A  big  and 
smelly  pile  is  still  at  the  back  of  the 
house.  I  am  hoping  no  one  comes  visit¬ 
ing  imtil  the  boys  have  the  second  cut¬ 
ting  of  alfalfa  harvested,  and  have  time 
to  haul  the  pile  away.  It  might  look 
as  though  I  don’t  always  practice  what 
I  preach. 

New  Roost  Arrangement 

Since  we  planned  to  change  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  aimangement  of  roosts  we  took 
them  all  out.  Also  we  moved  the  nest¬ 
ing  room  out  of  doors.  That  was  a  sim¬ 
ple  matter  of  carrying  out  the  nest 
sections  wbich  fit  together  like  a  sec¬ 
tional  book  case.  All  this  made  cleaning 
easier.  We  used  plenty  of  water  and  a 
stiff  broorn  to  scrub  loose  the  last  of 
the  dirt.  It  was  almost  like  a  kitchen 
floor  when  it  had  dried.  Then  we  soak¬ 
ed  it  with  a  5  %  cresol  disinfectant  and 
gave  the  nests  and  roosts  a  fresh  paint¬ 
ing  of  carbolineum  before  we  put  them 
back  in  place. 


fabric  with  1”  x  4’’  openings.  This  ma¬ 
terial  costs  quite  a  lot  more  than  hex¬ 
agonal  wire  netting,  but  I  consider  it 
no  more  expensive  because  it  will  not 
have  to  be  replaced  in  a  long  time. 

The  pullets  seem  to  like  the  roosts. 
The  third  night  in  the  house  all  but 
three  out  of  600  were  on  the  roosts. 
We  like  them  because  it  is  so  easy  to 
see  the  birds  and  to  get  to  them  if  we 
wish;  because  we  know  that  there  is 
less  danger  of  internal  injury  from 
jumping  down  from  a  high  roost;  be¬ 
cause  we  can  move  these  roosts  to  the 
side  walls  or  to  the  middle  of  the  room 
as  we  please;  and  particularly  because 
we  can  set  them  to  one  side  so  easily 
when  we  want  to  clean  under  them. 

Getting  off  to  a  Good  Start 

Before  we  got  all  this  cleaning  and 
disinfecting  and  altering  done  the  pul¬ 
lets  on  range  were  laying  more  than 
a  hundred  eggs  a  day.  So  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  finishing  touches  we  moved 
them  in.  We  did  it  after  dark  on  three 
successive  nights. 

Before  being  turned  loose  in  the 
house  each  bird  was  vaccinated  against 
fowl  pox.  Because  they  were  in  produc¬ 
tion  we  did  not  dare  to  use  the  regular 


Roosts  in  the  poultry  house  of  L.  D. 
Huey  at  Tyrone,  Schuyler  County,  N.Y. 


Last  winter  was  too  much  for  us.  We 
wanted  a  more  moderate  temperature 
in  the  house,  and  we  didn’t  quite  like 
the  idea  of  tending  a  Are  or  having  one 
around.  The  solution  seemed  to  lie  in 
better  insulation  of  the  walls  to  keep 
in  the  natural  warmth  of  the  birds. 
Professor  Fairbanks  of  the  Agricultur¬ 
al  Engineering  Department  thought 
that  we  could  cut  down  our  window 
space  by  half  and  still  have  more  than 
necessary.  -  He  also  suggested  four 
inches  of  insulation  for  the  walls,  using 
shavings  as  the  insulating  material.  We 
hid  this.  We  used  plywood  against  the 
studding.  It  went  on  fast  and  made  a 
neat-looking  job. 

We  left  some  direct  '  air-intakes 
^ere  we  boarded  up  the  windows. 
When  winter  comes  we  will  close  up 
the  windows  and  depend  only  on  the 
intakes  to  let  in  fresh  air.  We  will  pro- 
bably  put  storm  sash  on  the  windows. 

Roosts  are  Low  and  Screened 

Recently  in  a  new  poultry  house 
built  by  Mr.  L.  D.  Huey  at  Tyrone  in 
Schuyler  county  I  saw  an  idea  in  roosts 
that  we  copied  in  every  detail.  I  call 
hem  “roosting  frames.’’  Eleven  of 
hese  frames,  each  5  by  7  feet,  are  set 
in  two  rows  close  together.  The  roosts 

spaced  14  inches  apart  on  the 
fames  and  are  just  two  feet  off  the 
oor.  A  foot  below  the  roosts  is  a  wire 
It  is  made  of  heavy  welded  wire 


pox  vaccine.  So  we  got  pigeon  pox 
vaccine  from  the  veterinary  college. 
Some  people  are  skeptical  about  the 
value  of  pigeon  pox  vaccine  but  we  have 
used  it  successfully  several  years.  It 
is  made  up  fresh  only  a  few  hours  be¬ 
fore  we  use  it  and  that  may  be  the 
secret.  Three  men  to  take  the  birds 
out  of  the  crates  and  to  pull  out  ten  or 
a  dozen  feathers  on  the  thigh,  and  one 
to  brush  on  the  vaccine  and  the  job  is 
very  soon  finished. 

Acquiring  the  Right  Habits 

The  first  few  days  are  critical.  At 
first  the  pullets  were  nervous  in  their 
new  quarters,  and  inclined  to  be  flighty. 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  make  that 
a  permanent  condition.  But  in  less  than 
a  week  they  are  almost  as  much  at 
home  and  as  quiet  as  a  lot  of  old  hens. 
Much  of  the  credit  goes  to  the  boy  who 
is  caring  for  them.  He  raps  gently  be¬ 
fore  he  enters  the  pen,  and  he  opens 
the  door  very  slowdy.  He  moves  about 
quietly  and  never  with  quick  motions. 
The  pullets  have  already  lost  their 
timidity  and  flock  around  with  an  air 
of  friendly  curiosity. 

Production  fell  off  for  a  day  or  two, 
but  has  since  been  coming  up  so  fast 
that  we  are  worried  about  blow-outs, 
and  perhaps  cannibalism.  We  are  feed¬ 
ing  cabbage  for  its  laxative  effect,  and 
to  keep  them  busy. 


I 


y&ar  ffa/fon 


Glad  to  have  other  farmers  learn 
of  our  experience  with  high  com¬ 
pression,”  write  George  and  Earl 
Dauberman.  “It  enables  one  to  do 
much  more  work  with  his  tractor.  It 
cuts  the  fuel  cost  per  acre  about  25%. 

“Our  new  Twin  City  ‘KTA’  is  classi¬ 
fied  as  a  three-plow  job  with  low  com¬ 
pression,  but  by  purchasing  a  high 
compression  head,  which  is  optional 
when  placing  your  order,  and  using  reg¬ 
ular  grade  gasoline,  it  is  a  four-plow 
job.  We  pull  four  fourteen-inch  bot¬ 
toms  in  high  gear  at  4M  miles  an  hour. 

“With  low  compression  this  tractor 
plows  2  acres  an  hour  with  a  3-bottom 
plow.  With  high  compression  it  plows 
2.66  acres  an  hour  with  a  4-bottom 
plow — an  increase  of  %  an  acre  an 
hour — yet  the  fuel  consumption  of  the 
high  compression  job  is  no  more  than 
that  of  the  low  compression  job. 

Oil  Costs  cut  60% 

“This  high  compression  tractor  has 
been  operating  100  hours  between  oil 
changes.  If  distillate  were  used,  oil 
would  be  changed  each  40  hours  to 
comply  with  the  manufacturer’s  in¬ 
structions.  With  crankcase  dilution 
eliminated,  an  operator  can  keep  oil 
within  the  crankcase  of  good  quality 
(hold  its  body)  in  hot  or  cold  seasons. 

Eleven  months’  record 

“We  kept  accurate  records  of  time, 
fuel  and  oil — Hours  operated:  600;  Gallons 
of  gasoline:  1283;  Ga//o«s  o/oi7;  20.  This 


record  means  little  unless  one  knows 
the  work  it  has  accomplished: 

1.  Approximately  150  hours  belted  to 
hammer  mill — maximum  load. 

2.  Approximately  140  hours  pulling  four- 
bottom  plow — maximum  load. 

3.  About  100  hours  pulling  ensilage  har¬ 
vester  to  fill  4  silos — maximum  load. 

4.  Preparing  seed  bed  for  corn  and  oats  on 
300-acre  farm. 

5.  Belted  to  28-inch  threshing  machine  for 
100  acres  of  threshing. 

6.  Many  other  jobs  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion,  which  were  light  work.” 

Make  these  savings  yourself 
If  you  have  a  Minne^polis-Moline 
“KT,”  “Universal  ‘M’,”  or  “FTA” 
tractor,  your  dealer  can  give  you  the 
added  power  and  the  savings  of  high 
compression  by  a  simple  change  of  cyl¬ 
inder  heads.  (Owners  of  other  tractors 
should  write  their  factories  for  com¬ 
plete  information  of  parts  and  costs 
of  converting  low  compression  engines 
to  high  compression.  When  buying  a 
new  tractor,  be  sure  to  specify  high 
compression. 

Get  the  better  work — greater  con¬ 
venience — and  lower  oil  consumption 
that  good  gasoline  gives.  Oil  companies 
in  every  state  now  sell  regular  gasolines 
of  approximately  70  octane  number. 
Most  of  these  regular  gasolines  contain 
lead  tetraethyl  (anti-knock  ingredient.) 
Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation,  Chrysler 
Building,  New  York  City,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  anti-knock  fluids  for  premium 
and  regular  gasolines. 


It  pays  to  buy  GOOD  GASOLINE 

*• 

FOR  CARS,  TRUCKS  AND  TRACTORS 


Mr.Wr/g’/?^  was  Vaid  $80.00 


You  do  not  have  to  be  killed  to 
draw  on  a  North  American  policy. 


Our  travel  policy  provides  $10.00  a  week  while  totally 
disabled,  if  injured  by  the  wrecking  of  an  automobile  in 
which  you  are  riding.  You  can  draw  as  much  as  $130.00 
in  weekly  benefits. 
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KEEP  YOUR  POLICY  RENEWED 


North  A>iERi(lAKJIiifg£i»BMr  tysiiRANCE  Co 

OUest  and  Earnest  Exclusive  ^ealtf>  and  Occident  Gompany  in  S^msrica 


N.A.Associates  Inc, 


B  Poughkeepsie.  N.Y. 


Araerican  Agriculturist,  Augiist  29,  1936 


IT  (511) 


Last  evening  I  watched  about 
fifty  Swiss  farmers  have  a  good 
time.  At  eight  o’clock  the  neighbors, 
husbands  and  wives  together,  began  to 
meet  in  a  restaurant  of  the  little  Al¬ 
pine  village  of  Andersmatt.  They  all 
sat  around  tables  and  sipped  wine  and 
beer,  sang  and  yodelled  and  danced 
and  visited.  The  yodelling  and  singing 
continued  till  midnight;  then  they  danc¬ 
ed  till  four  in  the  morning. 

One  yoimg  fellow  played  his  Alpine 
horn  for  us.  This  wooden  instrument 
was  eleven  feet  long  and  Julius  cer¬ 
tainly  gave  us  some  haunting  music 
on  it.  It  sounded  as  though  it  were 
coming  from  far  away  across  the 
mountainside. 

One  man’s  hobby  was  flag  waving. 
He  tossed  his  red  Swiss  flag  over  his 
head,  imder  his  legs,  over  his  shoulders 
then  high  into  the  air,  always  catching 
it  and  never  allowing  it  to  touch  the 
ground. 

The  yodelling  was  different  from  any 
music  we  have  at  home.  I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  taught  by  music  teachers  or 
described  by  the  rest  of  us.  They  learn 
it  as  they  are  tending  their  short 
mouse-colored  cattle  high  on  these 
moimtain  slopes.  They  discover  how 
to  make  these  sounds  as  they  call  to 
their  neighbors  across  the  wide  valleys. 
Each  time,  as  the  men  stood  up  to  sing 
or  yodel,  they  would  put  on  their  black 
hats.  The  costume  of  this  Uri  Canton 
is  a  dark  brown  blouse  gayly  embroid¬ 
ered. 

I  suppose  music  reflects  the  life  of 
any  people.  The  Swiss  farmer  lives  in 
his  lonely  little  chateau  tucked  away 
high  up  on  some  mountain  side,  and 
his  music  seems  lonely  and  weird.  We 
have  our  cowboy  songs  for  “the  lone 


What  a  lot  of  hard  work  went  out  of  the  farm 
home  when  shipping  of  fluid  milk  replaced  home 
butter  manufacturing,  like  that  represented  in  this 
picture,  the  tenth  in  our  series  of  old-time  pictures. 
Remember  the  cream  pans?  We  bet  some  of  you 
remember,  also,  the  tiresome  job  of  churning,  especi¬ 


ally  when  for  some  reason  the  butter  wouldn’t  come. 

Yet  women  took  real  pride  in  the  old  days  in  their 
homemade  butter.  Sometimes  when  we  buy  home¬ 
made  butter  today,  we  wonder  if  the  art  of  butter¬ 
making  has  not  almost  completely  disappeared,  like 
many  of  the  other  fine  old  hand  trades. 


prairie’’  and  our  jazz  for  those  who 
dodge  traffic,  catch  trains,  and  sp>end 
their  evenings  in  city  cabarets. 

The  churches  and  schools  here  have  no 
social  halls,  and  besides,  the  drinking 
and  visiting  across  the  table  seem 
necessary,  so  the  village  restaurant  is 
the  social  meeting  place.  Every  table 
in  the  dining  salon  except  two  had  beer 
or  wine  served.  One  table  of  yoimg 
women  ordered  orange  juice  so  my 
family  followed  their  example.  A 
couple  of  hours  or  more  were  spent 
drinking  one  glass  of  beer.  They  sip 
it.  I  have  seen  but  one  intoxicated 
person  in  Switzerland  and  he  was  a 
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h^Song  of  the 


soldier  stationed  in  a  lonely  mountain 

pSLSS. 

From  all  that  I  can  learn,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  little  to  do  with  the  life 
of  these  people  except  for  their  trans¬ 
portation  and  communication.  The 
railroads,  telegraph,  telephone,  mail  and 
postal  autobuses  are  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  government.  This  is  con¬ 
venient  for  us  who  travel  here,  for  all 
connections  are  good  and  travel  is  in¬ 
expensive.  The  farmers  get  no  sub¬ 
sidies;  they  just  make  their  own  living 
and  nm  their  own  affairs.  Frugality 
instead  of  subsidy  is  their  platform. 
The  soil  is  conserved  on  the  moimtain 
side  by  keeping  it  in  pasture.  All  ma¬ 
chinery  is  kept  under  cover,  even  in 
STunmer.  Even  brush  is  cut  in  stove 
lengths,  tied  in  bimdles  and  kept  im- 
der  cover  with  the  stove  wood.  Dairy¬ 


ing  is  the  main  industry  and  the  Swiss 
cheese  now  has  a  world  market.  Some 
of  the  pastures  are  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  cooperatively.  The  manure  from 
the  stable  is  kept  in  a  cement  pit  where 
it  is  rotted  and  then  returned  to  the 
gardens  and  pasture  land. 

The  Swiss  home  with  its  projecting 
roof  has  an  architecture  all  its  own. 
Each  house  has  many  windows  and 
many  flowers. 

The  people  seem  to  have  very  little 
money.  Their  only  possessions  are 
flowers  and  music,  mist-covered  moim- 
tains  and  tireless  foamy  streams  and 
peace  with  one  another  and  with  the 
world  at  large.  The  League  of  Nations 
meets  here  among  these  peace-loving 
farmers,  where  there  are  no  enemies 
nor  race  hatreds,  to  discuss  many  difli- 
cult  problems  of  World  Peace. 


A  Social 
Evening  with 

CWISS 

FARMERS 

By  RALPH  A.  FELTON 


(Editor’s  Note  :  Did  you  read  “Haying 
Time  on  French  Battlefields”  on  page  1, 
August  1st?  Here  are  some  more  of  Mr. 
Felton’s  observations  on  Europe.) 


lyry  NEIGHBOR’S  got  an  aw- 
ful  pain  cuz  we  ain’t  had 
our  share  of  rain,  he  says  there 
ain’t  been  none  since  June  and 
that  if  it  don’t  cloud  up  soon 
we’ll  all  be  right  back  where 
we  were  when  oats  was  worth 
just  ten  cents  per.  He  says  the 
corn  is  such  a  sight  it  shows 
we  ain’t  bin  livin’  right,  and 
now  we’re  paying  for  our  sins 
with  nothin’  to  fill  up  our  bins. 

So  he  forgets  ’bout  all  the 
grain  we  had  in  years  when 
there  was  rain  and  all  he  does 
is  stew  and  fret  a-prayin’  for 
a  little  wet. 

But  I’ve  bin  ’round  here  long 
enough  to  know  that  most  of 
this  here  stuff  about  our  ac¬ 
tions  causin’  corn  to  shrivel  up 
and  look  forlorn  is  mostly 
bunk,  for  I  have  bin  as  good  a 
man  as  in  years  when  our 
crops  grew  up  so  big  and  tall 
there  wan’t  no  place  to  put  it 
all.  I  don’t  believe  the  Lord 
was  sore  at  us  back  there  in 
thirty-four  and  then  decided 
that  we  had  quit  sinnin’  and 
were  not  so  bad,  and  so  we  had 
another  year  with  crops  that 
brought  us  all  good  cheer.  Then 
some  folk  claim  that  overnight 
we  once  more  forgot  what  was  right,  and  so  in  payment  for  our  wrong,  we 
ain’t  had  rain  all  summer  long.  That  sounds  as  if  the  good  we  do  is  fixed 
to  run  in  cycles  too ! 


Sunday 

on  the 


'By  Ralph  A.  Felton 

editerranean 


Today  on  the  Mediterranean  my 
thoughts  turn  to  that  master  propa¬ 
gandist  who  crossed  and  recrossed  this 
Sea  so  many  times  in  order  to  win  ad¬ 
herents  to  his  new  way  of  life.  He  had 
tried  the  strong  arm  of  the  law;  he  had 
regimented  people  into  prisons;  he  had 
stood  in  well  with  the  administration. 
His  noble  experiment  of  central-gov¬ 
ernment  control  hadn’t  succeeded;  his 
reform-by-law  didn’t  get  anywhere. 
Finally  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  the  change  of  individual  lives 
that  counted  most  and  so  it  was  on 
this  platform  that  St.  Paul  conducted 
his  campaign  aroimd  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Those  of  us  who  live  on  isolated 
farmsteads  or  in  marooned  rural  vil¬ 
lages,  attend  church  on  Sunday  and 
occasionally  study  Paul’s  missionary 


journeys  wonder  how  he  did  it.  How 
could  one  man  get  so  many  churches 
started  in  so  many  different  countries? 
How  could  he  preach  to  the  Greeks  one 
day  in  their  language  and  teach  in  a 
Jewish  sjmagogue  the  next  morning 
and  later  convert  his  jailer  in  some 
Roman  prison?  Perhaps  one  explana¬ 
tion  of  his  success  was  the  fact  that 
he  selected  these  Mediterranean  shores 
for  his  campaign  instead  of  Persia  or 
Arizona,  Australia  or  Abyssinia.  Here 
the  cultures  of  the  world  cross.  Paul’s 
was  a  radiating  message  and  this  is  a 
radiating  parish. 

As  I  sit  here  on  deck  this  Stmday 
morning,  the  man  in  front  of  me  is  an 
Armenian  from  Persia  who  is  the  agent 
for  a  Canadian  life  insurance  company 
on  the  island  of  Java.  The  man  who 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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Pass  the 
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Pickles,  Please ! 


ture  to  boiling  point  and  pour  it  over  the  tomatoes. 
Let  them  stand  for  several  hours  or  overnight.  Drain 
off  the  liquid  and  cook  it  until  it  coats  a  spoon.  Add 
the  tomatoes  and  cook  them  until  they  are  clear. 
Seal  them  in  clean  hot  jars. 

Bread  and  Butter  Pickles 


6  qts.  cucumbers,  sliced  Va"  thick  I  qt.  onions-sliced 


Sweet  Gherkins 


2  quarts  small  green  cu-  I  tablespoon  celery  seed 

cumbers,  uniform  size,  I  2  tablespoons  stick  cinna- 

to  2  inches  mon 

2  quarts  boiling  vinegar  2  tablespoons  whole  claves 

4  cups  sugar  (2  pounds)  Vi  cup  white  mustard  seed 

2  tablespoons  whole  all¬ 
spice 

Cover  fresh  cucumbers  with  boiling-hot 
brine  made  by  dissolving  2  cups  of  salt  in 
2%  quarts  of  boiling  water,  soak  cucum¬ 
bers  in  this  brine  for  24  hours,  then  drain 
them.  Heat  vinegar  to  boiling  point  and 
pour  it  over  the  cucumbers.  Let  mixture 
stand  for  24  hours,  then  drain.  Save  the 
Vinegar  and  add  the  sugar  and  spices.  Boil 
mixture  for  5  minutes.  Pack  pickles  into 
clean,  sterile,  hot  jars.  Cover  the  cucumbers 
with  the  boiling  sirup  and  seal  the  jars. 


Dill  Pickle 


soak  in  clear  water  for  3  hrs.  Cover  with  vinegar 
and  water,  equal  quantities,  and  let  stand  for  1  hour; 
then  scald  the  vegetables  in  the  liquid.  Drain  and 
pour  over  the  hot  vegetables  a  mustard  dressing 
made  of  the  following  ingredients: 

I '4  cups  white  sugar  4  tablespoon  tumeric 

4  tablespoons  flour  I  teaspoon  celery  salt 

4  tablespoons  powdered  mustard  3  pints  vinegar 

Add  hot  vinegar  slowly  to  mixed  dry  ingredients, 
stirring  to  a  smooth  paste.  Cook  until  thick  over  hot 
water.  Simmer  the  vegetables  in  the  mustard  dress¬ 
ing  for  5  minutes,  pack  and  seal  in  hot,  clean  jars. 

Sweet  Pickling  Vinegar 

I  quart  vinegar  |  tablespoon  white  mustard  seed 

I  pint  sugar  |  teaspoon  salt 

I  tablespoon  cinnamon  (whole)  I  teaspoon  cloves  (whole) 

I  teaspoon  allspice  (whole) 

Mix  ingredients  together  and  boil  for  3  rriinutes. 
Strain  into  clean  jars  or  bottles  and  seal  or  use  im¬ 
mediately  for  pickling. 

This  standard  recipe  can  be  used  for  pickling 


Let  stand  3  hours  in  a  mixture  of  9  cups  water 
and  1  cup  salt,  or  in  plain  iced  water.  Drain.  Make  a 
sirup  of: 

6  cups  sugar  (5  cups  if  iess  sweet  I  tb.  tumeric 

pickles  are  wanted)  I  ts.  mustard  seed 

6  cups  vinegar  I  ts.  celery  seed 

Bring  sirup  to  boil,  drop  in  vegetables,  and  sim¬ 
mer  until  thoroughly  heated.  Seal  in  glass  jars. 

Pickled  Peaches  or  Pears 

4  qts.  fruit  4  oz.  stick  cinnamon 

2  lbs.  white  sugar  4  oz.  whole  cloves 

2  cups  vinegar 

Pare  the  fruit,  boil  the  sugar,  vinegar  and  spices 
for  5  minutes.  Place  a  few  pieces  of  the  fruit  in  the 
sirup  at  a  time,  and  cook  until  tender.  Pack  into 
clean  hot  jars,  adjust  rubber  and  fill  to  overfiowing 
with  the  hot  sirup.  Seal.  Skin  of  peaches  may  be 
removed  quickly  by  putting  them  into  hot  water  and 
rubbing  with  a  cloth. 

Use  the  same  recipe  for  pickled  quinces  with  the 
addition  of  a  cup  of  water  to  the  sirup  to  make 
up  for  the  longer  cooking.  The  quinces  should  be 


14  gsl.  water  I  oz.  (4  tablespoons)  mixed 

I  lb.  coarse  salt  spices 

3%  gal.  (scant  4  bu.)  med-  Dill  (stem,  leaves  and  seeds) 
ium-sized  cucumbers  Grape  leaves 

I  quart  vinegar 

Add  salt  to  water,  bring  to  boiling  point. 
Skim,  cool,  and  add  vinegar.  Wash  5-inch 
cucumbers  and  dry  them.  In  the  bottom  of 
a  four  gallon  crock  or  jar,  put  a  thick  layer 
of  grape  leaves,  then  a  layer  of  dill  and  the 
spices.  Pack  cucumbers  to  within  3”  of  the 
top.  Fill  jar  with  the  salt  water  and  vine¬ 
gar  mixture.  Put  a  layer  of  dill,  then  a 


WHEN  winter  comes  and  fresh,  crisp 
things  are  not  easy  to  get,  it  is  marvelous 
how  much  interest  a  good  pickle  can  put 
into  the  meal.  For  purposes  of  convenience,  these 
recipes  are  divided  roughly  into  those  for  gen¬ 
eral  use  and  those  for  special  occasions,  as  every 

woman  likes  to  have  both 
kinds  on  her  cellar  shelves. 
Use  only  the  best  vinegar  and 
the  best  of  fresh  spices  (never 
stale  ones),  and  see  that  the 
fruit  or  vegetable  is  in  prime 
condition,  not  withered  nor 
tough. 

Brine  for  Curing  Cucumbers 
(Sour) 

I  gal.  vinegar  I  cup  salt 

I  cup  dry  mustard  I  cup  sugar 

Stir  until  dissolved. 

Drop  small  cucumbers 
into  the  brine  as  gath¬ 
ered  each  day.  Keep  the 
jar  covered.  Well  washed  grape  or  horse¬ 
radish  leaves  on  top  of  the  cucumbers  pre¬ 
vent  the  upper  layer  from  molding.  Cucum¬ 
bers  can  be  kept  in  this  brine  until  used 
for  mustard  or  other  pickles  later  in  the 
season.  They  also  can  be  eaten  directly 
from  this  brine  if  one  likes  a  sour  pickle. 


If  you  want  to  please  the  men  folks,  try  some  of  the  excellent  pickle 
and  relish  recipes  on  this  page.  This  collection  is  a  "‘humdinger” ! 


layer  of  grape  leaves  over  cucumbers  and  weight 
down  to  keep  under  the  liquid.  Let  the  pickles  cupe 
from  three  to  four  weeks  or  until  they  are  trans¬ 
parent  and  light  in  color. 

Pickled  Peppers 

2  quarts  peppers  (sweet  green  or  14  cups  sugar 

red)  14  cups  vinegar 

Seed  the  peppers  and  cut  into  V2  inch  strips.  Pour 
boiling  water  over,  drain  immediately,  cover  with  ice 
water.  Bring  sugar  and  vinegar  to  boiling  point; 
boil  3  minutes.  Drain  peppers,  put  in  jars,  pour 
heated  liquid  over  and  seal.  These  peppers  are  ex¬ 
cellent  to  use  in  salads  or  may  be  kept  this  way  for 
combining  with  other  pickles  when  fresh  peppers 
are  not  available. 


Mustard  Pickles 


I  pt.  small  cucumbers 
I  pt.  large  cucumbers,  sliced 
I  pt.  pickling  onions 
I  cup  string  beans,  cut  diagonal 
ly  in  I -inch  pieces 
I  pt.  cauliflower,  cut  in  small 
pieces 


3  red  peppers,  chopped 
3  green  peppers,  chopped 
I  cup  small  carrots,  or  sliced 
carrots 

I  pt.  small  green  tomatoes  cut 
in  halves  or  quarters 


Use  only  tender  vegetables.  Soak  them  overnight 
in  brine  using  1  cup  salt  to  1  gallon  of  water.  Drain ; 


beets,  cucumbers,  burr  cucumbers,  tender  young 
beans  and  caulifiower,  after  they  have  been  prepared 
properly.  Beets  should  be  washed,  cooked  until  tender 
and  dipped  in  cold  water  so  that  skins  slip  off  easily. 
Then  heat  in  the  pickling  vinegar  which  has  been 
previously  boiled  for  three  minutes.  Seal  in  glass 
jars. 

Cucumbers  are  soaked  for  12  hours  in  a  brine 
made  of  1  cup  salt  to  1  gal.  water.  Then  they  are 
drained  and  packed  into  jars  and  hot  pickling  vine¬ 
gar  poured  over  them  and  the  jars  sealed.  An  even 
better  flavor  is  obtained  by  pouring  off  the  vinegar, 
reheating  it,  and  pouring  over  the  cucumbers  again. 


Spiced  Green  Tomatoes 


5  pounds  small  green  tomatoes 
or  larger  tomatoes  sliced  med¬ 
ium  thick 

3  pounds  white  sugar  (half  white 
and  half  brown  gives  a  richer 
flavor) 


I  pint  vinegar 
I  tablespoon  stick  cinnamon 
I  tablespoon  white  mustard  seed 
I  teaspoon  whole  allspice 
I  teaspoon  whole  cloves 


The  green  plum,  pear,  or  peach  tomatoes  are  best 
for  this  pickle,  bpt  the  large  green  tomatoes  may 
be  sliced  and  used.  Wash  the  tomatoes  but  do  not 


peel.  If  small  tomatoes  are  used,  prick  them  slightly. 
Combine  the  sugar,  vinegar  and  spices;  bring  mix- 


cooked  until  tender  before  cooking  them  in  the  vine¬ 
gar  sirup. 

Most  vegetable  pickles  are  improved  by  adding  a 
bit  of  horseradish  root^)4”  to  1”  per  quart  jar.  A 
small  bit  of  ginger  root  per  pint  jar  adds  interest 
to  pickled  'fruits. 


Pickles  for  Extra  Occasions 

Watermelon  Rind 
(Yields  5  Pints) 

4  lbs.  watermelon  rind  44  pounds  granulated  sugar 

Limewater  made  with  2  qts.  cold  2  tablespoons  whole  allspice 

watdt  and  2  tablespoons  lime  2  tablespoons  whole  cloves 

2  qts.  vinegar  (mild)  10  small  pieces  stick  cinnamon 

I  pint  water 

Trim  green  skin  and  pink  flesh  from  Ann  water¬ 
melon  rind.  Cut  in  inch  cubes  and  soak  for  2%  hours 
in  lime  water.  Drain,  cover  with  fresh  water,  coo 
for  114  hrs.,  or  until  tender,  and  add  more  water  as 
it  boils  off.  Let  stand  overnight  in  this  same  water. 
Drain  the  next  morning.  Bring  to  the  boiling  poin 
with  vinegar,  water,  sugar,  and  spices  tied  loose  y 
in  cheesecloth.  Add  {Contimied  on  opposite  po^g^t 
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Ladies 
Will  Loofe 
Lady -Like 


COLORS  this  fall  will  lean  towards 
the  pastel  and  bright  side  rather 
than  towards  the  traditional  autumn 
browns  and  oranges.  Black  is  still  the 
leading  color,  usually  touched  off  at 
neck  and  wrists  with  white.  It  bids  fair 
to  continue  as  the  leading  color  in  even¬ 
ing  clothes  for  some  time  to  come. 
Green  and  rust  in  varying  shades  are 
^so  in  the  limelight  for  fall  daytime 
clothes. 

Feminine  is  the  word  which  describes 
fall  fashion  trends.  Outlines  of  the  gar¬ 
ment  are  more  important  than  ever  as 
they  accent  the  feminine  figure.  Fash¬ 
ions  refiecting  the  Directoire  and  Em¬ 
pire  period  are  important,  hence  the 
high  waist  and  bust  line,  the  narrow 
shoulder  effect  and  full  sleeve  treat- 
naents. 

Tailored  styling  with  slim  straight 
outline  also  conforms  to  the  new  form- 
revealing  vogue.  Even  the  tailored 
fhings  are  feminine  rather  than  man¬ 
nish  in  type.  All  fabrics  whether  silk, 
wool  or  cotton  will  have  a  distinct  sur¬ 
face  interest  if  they  are  new. 

Two-piece  Costume  Pattern  No.  2572 
's  extremely  useful  for  school,  college 
and  young  business  women,  since  blouse 
and  skirt  may  be  worn  together  or 
separately  with  other  garments.  Pat- 
fern  sizes  are  14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38 
and  40  inches  bust.  Size  16  requires 
yards  of  39-inch  material  for 
blouse  and  2%  yards  of  39-inch  mater- 
lal  for  skirt. 

^nrty  dress  pattern  No.  2906  reflects 
be  fashionable  Old  World  style  in  its 
puffed  or  capelet  sleeves  and  form  fif¬ 
ing  bodicie.  Pattern  sizes  are  11,  13, 


15,  17  and  19  years.  It  requires  4% 
yards  of  39-inch  material  with  2V^ 
yards  of  l^/i  inch  ribbon  for  sash  for 
the  15-year  size. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address  and 
pattern  size  and  number  clearly  and 
enclose  15c  in  stamps.  Address  Pat¬ 
tern  Department,  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  10  North  Cherry  St.  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.  Add  12c  for  a  copy  of  our  new 
fall  and  winter  fashion  catalog. 


Pass  the  Pickles,  Please 

{Continued  from  opposite  page) 
the  drained  watermelon  and  boil  gently 
for  2  hours,  or  until  sirup  is  fairly  thick. 
Remove  spice  bag,  pack  the  pickle  in 
hot  clean  jars.  Seal.  This  makes  a  very 
crisp  pickle. 

Nasturtium  Seeds 

2  cups  green  nasturtium  seeds  I 'A  cups  vinegar 

2  tablespoons  salt  I  cup  water 

I  cup  sugar 

Soak  for  24  hrs.  the  green  nastur¬ 
tium  seeds  in  a  brine  made  of  the  water 
and  salt.  Drain  and  pack  in  clean,  hot 
jars.  Boil  sugar  and  vinegar  together 
for  2  minutes,  pour  over  the  seeds  and 
seal  in  jars.  These  are  an  excellent  sub¬ 
stitute  for  capers  and  can  be  mixed 
in  meat  salads  or  in  mayonnaise  dress¬ 
ing  for  variety. 

Cantaloup  Pickle 

Cut  an  underripe  cantaloup  into  sec¬ 
tions,  remove  skin  and  seed.  Soak  for 

3  hrs.  in  a  salt  solution — %  cup  salt 
to  1  quart  water.  Drain  and  add  sec¬ 
tions  to  pickling  sirup  made  of: 

4  cups  water  I  cup  vinegar 

4  cups  sugar  I  tablespoon  cinnamon 

I  tablespoon  cloves  I  tablespoon  allspice 

Boil  the  cantaloup  sections  rapidly  in 
this  sirup  for  10  minutes.  Let  stand 
overnight,  drain  from  the  sirup  and 
boil  the  sirup  imtil  it  coats  a  spoon. 
Add  the  cantaloup  and  cook  until  it  is 
tender  (about  1  hr.).  Seal  in  clean  hot 
jars. 

The  same  process  may  be  used  for 
whole  baby  cantaloups  or  baby  water¬ 
melons  about  an  inch  long.  Such  deli¬ 
cacies  are  served  only  at  very  high 
class  restaurants,  yet  they  can  be  put 
up  easily  at  home. 

Certain  old-fashioned  recipes  for 
pickled  black  walnuts  and  English  wal¬ 
nuts  are  intensely  interesting  and  if 
you  feel  like  experimenting  a  little, 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  try  these. 
As  in  many  old-fashioned  recipes, 
quarldties  are  somewhat  indefinite  and 
leavl  much  to  the  imagination,  but 
here  are  the  recipes  which  you  may 
want  to  try! 

Pickled  Black  Walnuts 

Gather  the  walnuts  while  you  can 
run  a  pin  through  them;  boil  them  in 
an  iron  pot  three  hours,  to  soften  the 
shell;  put  them  in  a  tub  of  cold  water, 
hull  and  wash  them,  and  put  them  in 
your  jars;  pour  salt  and  water  over 
them,  and  change  it  every  day  for  a 
week;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  scald 
them  in  weak  vinegar;  let  them  stand 
in  this  three  days,  then  pour  it  off, 
and  for  half  a  bushel  of  hulled  wal¬ 
nuts,  have  quarter  pound  of  cloves,  a 
tea-cup  of  mustard  seed,  two  spoonfuls 
of  black  pepper,  a  pint  of  scraped 
horse-radish,  two  pods  of  red  pepper, 
some  sliced  onions  and  garlic;  put 
these  in  the  jars  with  the  walnuts,  and 
fill  them  up  with  strong  cold  vinegar. 

Pickled  walnuts  will  keep  for  six  or 
seven  years,  and  are  as  good  at  the 
last  as  the  first. 

Pickled  English  Walnuts 

Gather  them  when  nearly  full  grown, 
but  not  too  hard;  pour  boiling  salt  and 
water  on  them;  let  them  be  covered 
with  it  nine  days,  changing  it  every 
third  day;  then  take  them  out  on 
dishes,  and  put  them  in  the  sun  to 
blacken,  turning  them  over;  then  put 
them  in  a  jar  and  strew  over  them 
pepper,  cloves,  garlic,  mustard  seed 
and  scraped  horse-radish;  cover  them 
with  cold  strong  vinegar  and  tie  them 
up. 
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SUPiR-S»FTED 


Wanted*  before  Oct  first  —  Housekeeper,! 

TT  dUlCu .  mifJdlfs-ased,  who  appreciates  a  sood  i 
home  and  surroundmKS,  to  live  5  miles  from  city  witli 
family  of  tliree.  General  housework  and  care  of  small 
child.  Must  be  noat,  healthy  and  wjUing  to  assume 
responsibility.  Also  give  references,  age  and  religion  in 
first  letter. 

Box  514,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED. — Young  woman  seeking  good  home— for  gen¬ 
eral  tiousework,  cooking,  light  washing.  Give  references. 
F.  BAYER,  9  Barry  Rcl.,  SCARSDALE,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yau  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Mail  Coupon  for 
NEW,  FREE  Catalog 


Beautiful  New  Stoves 


Mail  coupon  for  the  bigger,  more  colorful  Kala¬ 
mazoo  FREE  Catalog— just  out.  Get  FACTORY 
PRICES  for  New  Coal  and  Wood  Heaters,  Oil 
Ranges,  New  Porcelain  Enamel  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  New 
Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  New  Gas  Stoves, 
Furnaces.  New  color  combinations,  new  features  such  as  Copper 
Reservoirs,  Non-Scorch  Lids,  Enameled  Ovens. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms— 18c  a  Day— Year  to  Pay 

More  Bargains  than  in  20  big  stofes— Cash  or  easy  terms — Tenna 
as  little  as  18c  a  day  for  stoves — Year  to  pay. 

SO  Days  Trial— Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

30  Days  Trial  in  your  home  to  prove  Kalamazoo  Quality— 
24-hour  shipments — Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Over  1,000,000 Satisfied  Users 

Kalamazoo  has  been  in  business  more  than  M  of  a  century.  Over 


l,000,000satisfied  Kalamazoo  custom¬ 
ers.  Don’tselecta  new  stove  anywhere 
until  you  see  the  new  Kalamazoo 
charts  that  tell  you  how  to  judge 
stove  quality.  FREE  with  Catalog. 
Mail  coupon  now. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY; 
Manufacturers 

80l  Rochester  Ave.,Kalamazoo,Mich. 
Warehouses:  Utica,  N.Y.;  Youngstown. 
Ohio;  Reading.  Pa.;  Springfield,  Mass. 


r 

!  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  MFRS. 

I  801  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

I  Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  CATALOG. 

I  Check  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

I  Coaland  Wood  Ranges  □  Coaland  Wood  Heaters  □ 
I  Combination  Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  Ranges  □  Gas 
I  Ranges  □  Oil  Ranges  □  Furnaces  □ 

I  Name . 

J. 


Print  name  plainly 


State . 
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ATLAS 

JARS 


ested  for  strength 
under  strain  by  the 
scientific  Polariscope 
instrument.  Tested  for 
strength  under  heat  by 
boiling  water  at  212°  F. 
Individually  inspected. 
ATLAS  Fruit  JARS  are 
safe  and  strong  for  all 
methods  of  modern  pre¬ 
serving.  And  they  are 
made  of  clear  crystal 
glass  to  give  natural 
color  to  your  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  CO. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Makers  of  fruit  jars  and  fruit 
jar  caps  for  more  than  40  years. 


"All  Styles  and  Sizes  of 
Fruit  Jars  and  Caps" 


Men  With  Cars  Wanted:  5™3"?.“S: 

teed  auto  products,  motor  oil,  soaps,  cleansers  and 
other  daily  used  necessities  to  regular  cu.stomers.  Per¬ 
manent.  Good  future.  Must  he  satisfied  tvitii  $30.  On  a 
week  at  start.  Protected  territory.  Write  to  LOYD’S 
OF  AMERICA,  841  Cooper  Street,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 


FILIVIS  DEVELOPED 


Best  Al  Quality  Guaran¬ 
teed.  3  Day  service  or  bet¬ 
ter  in  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  or  New  Enoland  States. 

Stamps  accepted. 

If  air  mail  is  used  add 
12c  for  each  roll. 


6c 

PRIMTQ  2'/jx4'/4  0r 
riMlYlO  Smaller 

3c 


QUICK  F»HOXO  PRINTERS 
605  E.  36th  St.,  Lebanon,  New  Hampshire 


TWO  BEAUTIFUL  DOUBLE  WEIGHT  PROFES- 
sional  Enlargements.  8  Guaranteed  Never  Fade  Prints 
25c  coin.  Century  Photo  Service,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


Rnlle  DpvAlnnPf)  beautiful,  double-weight 

profes.sional  enlargements  and 
8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  I’erfect  Tone  Prints,  25o  coin. 
RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


Sajr  StM  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Pm  Money  for 

Farm  Women 


Tends  to  Her  Knitting 

OR  three  years  I  have  been  knit¬ 
ting  for  profit — knitting  to  order 
and,  when  not  filling  orders,  knitting 
mittens  to  sell  at  Christmas  as  there  is 
a  good  demand  for  them  to  use  for 
gifts.  Last  year  I  began  selling  yam 
for  a  yam  company  and,  besides  my 
own  profit  on  the  yam,  I  get  my  own 
knitting  yam  at  jobbers’  prices.  Being 
an  experienced  knitter,  I  find  this  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  enterprise. 

— Mrs.  C.  B.  G.,  Maine. 

*  *  * 

Necessity  Finds  Ways 

AM  a  housewife  past  60  and  my  hus¬ 
band  is  a  victim  of  paralysis.  I  am 
trying  to  contribute  my  bit  toward  our 
support  in  various  ways.  Besides.,  do¬ 
ing  my  housework,  including  all  the 
laundry  work,  cleaning  clothes  and 
pressing  for  two  men,  my  own  includ¬ 
ed,  I  can  our  vegetables,  fruits  and 
meats,  totaling  350  cans  per  year. 
Then,  during  the  housecleaning  season, 
I  papered  five  rooms  and  painted  same, 
even  to  filling  in  small  places  with 
plaster.  This  is  in  five  pound  packages 
and  easy  to  apjfiy  but  I  consider  it 
was  money  earned,  as  it  saved  hiring 
help.  During  this  time  I  took  care  of 
the  eggs  from  130  hens,  crated  them 
and  helped  deliver  to  customers. 

I  entered  24  cans  of  fmit,  jams  and 
pickles  at  the  fair  and  received  17  blue 
ribbons  and  one  red,  netting  60  cents 
per  pint  for  1st  and  30  cents  per  pint 
for  the  one  second.  I  also  entered  an 
antique  tea  pot  and  a  hair  wreath, 
each  of  which  received  first  premiums, 
netting  $2.00. 

I  have  had  very  good  success  in  sell¬ 
ing  Japanese  lanterns,  both  the  pods 
and  the  roots.  I  also  realize  some  cash 
from  my  iris,  narcissus  bulbs  and  the 
old-fashioned  johnny  jump-ups,  a  small 
pansy  in  several  varieties  of  color.  I 
also  have  sold  roots  of  the  trumpet 
vine,  which  is  very  artistic  when  in 

bloom,  with  its 
orange  bronze 
trumpets.  I  gen¬ 
erally  receive  10 
cents  per  root  for 
fiower  roots  like 
iris  and  10  cents 
per  dozen  plants 
of  the  pansy  and 
for  narcissus 
bulbs.  Then  there  are  extra  vegetables, 
such  as  string  beans  at  7  cents  per 
quart  and  beets  and  carrots  at  5  cents 
per  bunch.  I  realize  some  extra  pin 
money  out  of  the  surplus  milk,  making 
and  selling  cottage  cheese  to  my  egg 
customers.  I  also  have  a  few  pairs  of 
squabs  occasionally  to  turn  off.  My 
chickens,  too,  bring  a  fair  profit,  this 
last  year  the  average  egg  production 
from  130  hens  being  85  per  day  from 
February  up  to  July  1st,  at  25  cents  per 
dozen. 

During  my  spare  time  a  year  ago, 

I  made  130  boudoir  pillows  for  sale, 
taking  the  orders  during  October  and 
November  for  the  holiday  gift  season, 
and  cleared  a  profit  of  $80.00.  Then 
there  *was  my  reed  work,  which  netted 
me  over  $20.00. 

I  have  a  very  special  recipe  for  wild 
strawberry,  rhubarb  and  pineapple 
combination  jam  which  I  have  splendid 
success  in  disposing  of  at  a  nice  profit. 

I  also  sell  a  few  glasses  of  mint  jelly. 

I  have  bought  a  few  antiques  such  as 
lamps  and  glassware  and  sold  them  at 
a  profit  and  have  pieced  several  quilts 
and  sold  them.  In  previous  years  I  have 
taken  in  city  boarders,  which  was  very 
satisfactory.  I  have  made  and  sold 


maple  sugar  in  small  fancy  forms 
without  number,  holding  customers  for 
years.  There  was  a  reasonable  profit  in 
former  years  but  not  of  late. 

To  conclude  my  story,  last  fall,  on 
account  of  the  drought  and  depression, 
I  decided  we  needed  more  income  so  I 
ran  for  office  of  collector  and  won  it, 
through  the  support  of  my  dear  friends. 
This  netted  me  about  $400.  I  was  out 
in  the  worst  storms  in  the  history  of 
this  section  during  February  and 
March  but  it  was  well  worth  all  my 
effort. — Mrs.  B.  F.,  New  York. 

^  * 

Needle  and  Pen 

IFTEEN  years  gone  by,  I  took  a 
business  course  in  a  New  England 
convent,  which  has  given  me  the  reg¬ 
ular  position  of  typist  in  an  immigra¬ 
tion  ofiice.  In  this  same  school  I  also 
learned  fine 
needlework  and 
fiower  making. 

Seven  years  lat¬ 
er  I  took  a  course 
in  short  story  and 
journalism  from 
a  school  in  St. 

Louis,  Mo.  Four 
ye  ars  ago  I 
studied  home  decorating  from  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 

The  short  story  course  has  paid  me 
weU.  I  have  written  and  sold  short 
stories,  poems,  and  what  have  you,  in 
my  odd  moments.  News  items  for  the 
local  papers  also  have  added  to  my 
pin  money. 

The  home  decorating,  along  with  giv¬ 
ing  me  grand  ideas  for  furnishing  a 
home,  has  been  the  source  of  all  sorts 
of  articles  on  interior  decoration,  and 
from  there  I  have  wandered  into  the 
garden,  selling  several  “harmony  in 
flowers’’  articles. 

To  get  back  to  convent  days  and 
ways,  up  until  this  past  year  I  have 
sold  from  ten  to  thirty  dollars  worth 
of  the  beautiful  waxed  flowers  (yearly) 
which  I  learned  to  make  within  those 
walls.  Girls  filling  their  hope  chests 
often  gave  me  $3.50  and  $5.(X)  for  fin¬ 
ished  pillows  of  quilted  silk  or  center 
pieces  and  scarves  of  cross  stitch. 

Later  I  learned,  aU  by  my  lonesome, 
to  make  discarded  silk  stockings  and 
dyed  undeiTvear  into  hooked  chair 
seats.  From  common  feed  sacks  dyed 
dark  green,  I  cut  strips  about  5  inches 
wide,  ravelled  both  edges,  folded  the 
strips  through  the  center  and  stitched 
them  to  a  foundation,  row  upon  row. 
These  became  “grass  rugs’’  which  I 
exchanged  with  my  friends  for  rug 
rags,  quilt  scraps  and  stamped  arti¬ 
cles;  but  this  is  another  story.  We  are 
supposed  to  be  talking  on  extra  money, 
not  on  “give  and  take.’’ 

I’ve  sold  clothing  on  commission, 
both  for  local  and  mail  order  stores, 
during  vacation  periods  and  it  has  paid 
well.  Contests  have  always  been  a  fair¬ 
ly  good  break  for  me — that  is,  con- 


“A  thing,  my  daughter,  that  a  man 
earns  and  gets  and  for  which  a  woman 
yearns  —  and  gets!” 


tests  for  poems  and  cooking  recipes. 

I  guess  we  have  all  made  and  sold 
candies,  jellies  and  home  cooking,  it 
has  brought  this  amber-haired  girl 
many  an  outside  penny,  but  I  really 
don’t  care  for  the. work. 

I  only  hope  that  I  can  continue  to 
bring  home  those  little  checks  which, 
in  turn,  will  lead  to  big  checks,  theii 
I’ll  be  buying  a  little  place  “just  half¬ 
way  between”  city  and  country,  with 
flowers  blooming,  kittens  playing,  hens 
scratching,  music  and  rest.  This  will 
be  happiness  for  me  and  mine.  I  don’t 
crave  for  low  slung  motor  cars,  costly 
jewels,  yearly  trips  across  the  waters. 

- — R.  A.  D.,  Vermont. 
*  *  * 

Canaries  Do  Own  Advertising 

T  HAVE  found  that  two  very  impor- 

tant  things  go  to  make  a  success  of 
any  line  of  work — honesty  and  taking 
pleasure  in  the  line  you  choose. 

I  raise  canaries  (81  from  6  canaries 
this  year).  I  buy  my  seed  in  bulk  and 
thus  get  better  seed  at  less  cost.  I 
make  large  cages  of  mesh  wire,  hold¬ 
ing  about  20  birds.  This  gives  them 
room  for  the  flight  which  they  enjoy.  I 
sell  my  birds  readily  and  the  bird  stores 
in  Buffalo  take  all  I  don’t  dispose  of 
otherwise. 

With  the  money  I  take  in,  I  clothe 
myself  entirely,  meet  my  aid  society 
funds,  keep  my  house  well  papered.  I 
have  8  rooms,  two  of  them  20  x  18,  one 
15  X  16.  I  also  buy  rugs,  linoleum,  cur¬ 
tains  and  jither  extras.  I  feel  that  I 
am  well  paid  for  my  work,  besides  the 
pleasure  I  get  from  it. 

I  also  raise  turkeys  and  chickens  and 
have  tried  to  earn  money  in  other 
ways,  but  have  found  the  greatest  pro¬ 
fit  with  my  canaries,  which  speak  for 
"themselves.  I  always  stand  by  my 
word  and  try  to  be  fair  in  all  my  deal¬ 
ings.  I  find  that  advertising  pays. 

— Mrs.  M.  I.  B.,  New  York. 

f 

*  *  * 

Paint  Brush  Earns  Dollars 

My  means  of  earning  extra  money 
came  about  in  a  rather  unusual 
way.  For  some  time  my  husband  has 
eked  out  our  small  farm  income  by  re¬ 
pairing  and  refinishing  old  furniture. 
Being  caught  some  times  with  more 
work  than  he  could  handle,  I  was  often 
called  upon  to  help  out. 

Being  especially  clever  with  the 
paint  pot,  I  decided  to  advertise  for 
paint  jobs.  Soon  I  was  painting  kitchen 
sets,  tourists’  signs,  lawn  ornaments, 
baby  furniture  and  even  children’s  re¬ 
paired  toys.  It  was  surprising  how 


many  people  either  could  not  paint  or 
disliked  to  do  it. 

If  I  were  located  near  a  larger  town, 
I  feel  confident  I  would  have  more 
work  than  I  could  do  alone,  as  I  am  a  - 
most  there  now.  I  have  refinished  aU 
my  bedrooms  with  new  plaster,  paper, 
paint  and  wall  paper  with  money  so 
earned.  At  present  I  am  buying  a  new 
rug  and  a  stove  for  my  front  room. 

Perhaps  it  doesn’t  seem  like  much 
to  some  of  you  who  already  have  tl^se 
things  but  to  me,  a  busy  mother  of  five 
youngsters,  it  is  an  outlet  for 
pent-up  desires  as  well  as  a  few 
I  can  really  call  my  own. — Mts.  0. 
New  York. 
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I  Today  ii\  Se 

I  Aunt  Janet’s  Garden  | 

Growing  Good  Phlox 

For  years  I  have  coveted  a  fine  show 
of  perennial  phlox  and  to  date  have 
had  what  I  considered  only  fair  to  mid¬ 
dling.  One  of  the  reasons  was  too 
much  shade  and  its  natural  accompani¬ 
ment,  soil  drained  of  its  water  by  tree 
roots.  Phlox  greatly  resent  being  dry 
and  do  better  in  heavy  soil  which  holds 
moisture  without  being  actually  water¬ 
logged.  Good  drainage  is  necessary 
in  any  case. 

We  are  told  that  our  sandy  soil 
makes  it  difficult  for  phlox  to  thrive 
and  they  would  be  much  improved  if 
peatmoss,  leafmold  or  humus  is  spaded 
into  it.  If  the  soil  were  too  heavy,  it 
might  be  lightened  by  adding  coal 
ashes,  sand  or  cinders.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  about  the  son  being  sweet,  %  lb. 
slaked  lime  to  every  square  yard  of 
soil  surface  is  recommended  to  be 
spaded  in  it  at  least  two  weeks  before 
planting.  This  year  I  did  not  have  to 
contend  with  tree  roots,  but  with  a 
long  drought  at  the  beginning,  of  the 
season;  so  again  I  am  faced  with  phlox 
that  do  not  look  as  healthy  as  they 
might. 

The  leaves  on  some  of  the  new 
plants  are  spotted  and  indicate  insect 
injury.  The  entomologist  tells  me  that 
I  should  get  a  good  grade  of  dusting 
sulphur,  tie  it  loosely  in  a  square  of 
cheesecloth  and  sift  it  on  every  leaf  of 
the  plant  while  tfie  plants  are  still 
damp  with  dew.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  day  be  warm  enough  to  release 
the  fumes  from  the  sulphur;  this  kills 
the  red  spiders  which,  in  many  cases, 
do  a  lot  of  damage. 

Another  recommendation  is  to  spray 
forcefully  with  clear  water  once  a  week 
to  remove  insects.  I  know  several  who 
make  a  practice  of  spraying  phlox  with 
bordeaux  at  least  twice  during  the 
growing  season,  once  when  the  plants 
are  8"  to  10"  high  and  once  again  just 
before  they  bloom.  It  could  be  done 
oftener  during  rapid  growth.  This  is 
good  for  mildew  and  blight,  but  it  does 
stain  the  foliage,  a  serious  disadvantage 
if  one  is  planning  to  use  them  for  cut 
flowers  or  exhibit  purposes. 


Because  my  plants  got  off  to  a  poor 
start  this  year,  I  am  planning  a  definite 
program  for  my  fall  planting  of  new 
varieties  of  phlox.  First  of  all,  I  want 
to  locate  good  named  varieties  which 
run  true  to  color,  as  I  should  like  to 
group  them  in  the  new  bed  according 
to  color.  I  shall  also  want  to  be  very 
definite  about  height.  Some  of  the  new 
varieties  have  wonderfully  fine  heads  of 
large  individual  florets  besides  being 
of  the  most  delectable  colors. 


A  Farm  Owns  Us 

[Continued  from  Page  1) 
to  have  other  animals  to  feed  the  skim 
milk  to  and  you  won’t  come  out  in  the 
black  if  you  ever  buy  anything  at  the 
store  that  it  is  possible  to  raise  on  the 
farm.  When  he  starts  thinking  about 
it  that  way,  the  partime  chore  boy  has 
a  tendency  to  get  a  little  whirly  in  the 
head. 

Of  course  it  isn’t  quite  as  bad  as  that 
sormds.  What  really  makes  us  feel 
slightly  inadequate  and  borne  down  by 
a  weight  of  responsibility  is  sentiment 
and  a  sense  of  duty.  You  see  we’ve 
been  hearing  about  the  place  and  what 
has  gone  before  on  it.  That  farm  was 
drawn  and  cleared  by  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution.  He  was  followed  by  people 
of  New  England  stock  who  through  the 
generations  have  done  their  fvill  duty 
by  the  land,  never  stripping  it,  putting 
back  conscientiously  what  they  took 
from  it,  building  for  the  ages  of  hewn 
oak  and  fashioned  stone,  and  seeing  to 
it  that  tile  work  of  their  hands  should 
live  after  them.  In  return  the  farm  has 
been  good  to  them  and  they  have  never 
been  in  want  by  reason  of  its  holding 
back.  For  more  than  a  century  the 
contract  with  the  land  has  been  kept 
on  both  sides  and  who  are  we  that  we 
should  break  the  covenant  this  late 
along.  We  couldn’t  break  it  and  feel 
right  afterwards. 

It’s  true  we  do  not  know  much  now 
but  we  can  learn,  I  think.  (We’ve  both 
known  some  highly  successful  farmers 
who  weren’t  what  you’d  call  mental 
giants  or  intellectual  gladiators).  Any¬ 
how  we’re  going  to  try,  and  I  think 
we’ll  get  along  after  a  fashion  just 
because  of  my  wife’s  green  fingers. 
And  we  both  have  the  comforting  feel¬ 
ing  that  if  we  take  care  of  a  good  farm 
now,  the  farm  might  someday  take 
good  care  of  us. 


Sunday  on  the  MEDITERRANEAN 

[Continued  from  Page  17) 


just  passed  by  and  spoke  is  a  captain 
in  the  Greek  army,  and  is  now  special 
agent  in  London  for  the  King  of  Greece 
and  technical  advisor  in  aviation.  He 
speaks  five  different  languages.  In 
front  of  me  is  a  yoimg  Japanese  farm¬ 
er,  only  twenty-two  years  old,  who  is 
returning  from  a  three-months’  stay  in 
France,  Belgium  and  Germany  where 
fle  has  earned  a  nice  income  sexing 
day-old  chicks.  Leaning  over  the  rail  is 
a  young  woman  who  has  just  graduat¬ 
ed  from  the  University  of  Strasbourg 
in  Prance.  Her  mother  is  German,  her 
father  Alsatian.  She  was  German  un¬ 
til  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  on  which  day  she  became  a 
French  subject.  She  is  on  her  way  to 
Kobe,  Japan,  to  join  her  father  who 
is  a  manufacturer  of  imitation  silk. 
Another  young  lady  on  the  boat  is  an 
Anierican  on  her  way  to  the  old  city  of 
Sidon,  Syria,  to  teach  in  a  mission 
school  for  girls.  Then  here  is  the  gruff 
old  Scotch  captain  of  an  oil  tanker  who 
transports  gasoline  from  the  Jsland  of 
Java  to  China  and  India  for  the  Stand- 
3^rd  Oil  Company  of  New  York. 

Playing  a  deck  game  now  in  front 
of  me  is  a  young  college  graduate  from 
Holland  who  is  on  his  way  to  join  the 
Hoyal  Dutch  flying  corps  in  Sumatra 
his  opponent  in  this  game  is  a  Ger¬ 


man  musician  who  finished  a  concert 
in  Berlin  the  other  night  and  hurried 
away  to  catch  this  boat  on  his  way 
to  Batavia  in  the  island  of  Java,  where 
he  has  a  year’s  contract  with  a  broad¬ 
casting  company. 

All  races  and  languages  meet  on  this 
little  Mediterranean,  the  cradle  of 
Christianity.  ’’Twas  so  in  the  days  of 
Paul  and  so  it  is  today.  I  can  hear 
nine  different  languages  spoken  on  the 
deck  of  this  little  ship.  Besides  those 
whom  I  have  mentioned  we  have  among 
our  little  group  of  twenty-five  people, 
a  young  man  from  Ceylon,  the  young¬ 
est  of  fourteen  children  whose  father 

* 

has  race  horses  in  Colombo.  Here  is 
also  a  young  Syrian  from  Suez  who  is 
studying  medicine  in  Paris  and  a  young 
Egyptian  who  has  just  graduated  in 
medicine  in  London.  A  gayly  dressed 
Danish  girl  is  here  on  her  way  to  Hong¬ 
kong  and  an  English  girl  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  is  on  her  way  to  Singapore  to 
be  married  to  a  linen  merchant.  Race 
prejudice,  as  we  have  it  in  America, 
seems  lacking  here.  There  is  no  “solid 
South,”  no  “agricultural  bloc”,  no  dyed- 
in-the-wool  never-scratched-a-ticket  va¬ 
riety.  This  part  of  the  wbrld  breeds  a 
cosmopolitanism  which  Paul  used  to 
good  advantage  when  he  started  the 
Christian  church. 


SAVE  TIME 
AND  WORK! 


Bake  the  Kitchen-tested '  Way 

REG.  U.  8.  PAT.  OFF. 

This  new -day  method  simplifies  home  baking  for  you  just  a> 
modern  machinery  has  simplified  farming  for  your  husband. 
Gold  Medal  Flour  and  the  recipes  inside  the  sacks  are 
Kitchen -tested”  together  for  sure  results.  There’s  no  un¬ 
certainty  —  no  costly  failures  —  when  you  bake  the  ** Kitchen- 
tested”  way. 


Order  Gold  Medal  Flour.  It’s  accepted  by  the  American 
Medical  Association’s  Council  on  Foods  as  pure,  wholesome 
and  truthfully  advertised. 

Be  sure  and  look  for  the  coupons  in  all  size  sacks  —  you 
can  build  a  complete  set  of  Medality  Silverware, 
free!  Washburn  Crosby  Company,  Inc.,  of  General 
Mills,  Inc. 


Ask 


/or  GOLD  BVI  EDA  L  tested”  FLOUR 


Bakers  serving  farm  homes  are  better  equipped  today  than  ever  before  to  provide  delicious, 
nourishing  bread  and  other  bakery  products.  Whenever  possible  patronize  your  baker! 
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When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
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CAROLINA  CREST 
HOTEL 

On  Beautiful 
NORTH  CAROLINA  AVENUE 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

Serving  a  Tray  Breakfast  to  your 
room  at  any  time  up  to  11  o’clock 
without  any  charge  for  breakfast 
or  service. 

Every  Room  Has  Private  Bath 
As  Low  As  As  Low  As 

$3.00  $5.00 

SINGLE  DOUBLE 

Fairbairn,  InCc 
7  Miles  of  Boardwalks 


Here'S  the 
SECRET 

of  getting  around  the  problem  of 
keeping  undesirable  trespassers  off 
your  land,  who  kill  your  chickens 
instead  of  game,  who  leave  down 
pasture  bars,  who  annoy  you  in 
general — 

Post  Your  Farm 

with  our  “No  Trespassing”  signs. 
They  are  made  of  heavy,  durable 
fabric  that  withstands  wind  and 
weather, — are  easy  to  read  and  meet 
all  points  of  the  law.  For  prices  write 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


A  Beachfront 
Hotel  Just  Off 
Beachfront 


Hj^EtlENOX 


VbHY 

PAY  MORE  ? 

for  first  class  hotel 
accommodations  when 
you  can  stay  at  The 
Lenox  at  these  low 
rates  — 

Single  $1.50  to  $3.00 
Double  $2.50  to  $5.00 
Family  Suites  $5.00  up 

Convenient,  Restful.  Homelike.  Send  for  free 
AAA  map  and  folder  containing  handy  map  ^ 
of  downtown  Buffalo. 

CLARENCE  A.  MINER.  Pres., 

140  NORTH  ST..  fLPAR  rici  aw/arp. 


;BIJFFA,CO.N.ir. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


DAIRY  AND  SHEEP  FARM 

in  Columbia  County,  near  lake,  grand  water  supply; 
sold  subject  to  mortgage;  also  fruit  farm.  Write  for 
description.  LLOYD  M.  HALLENBECK,  Greendale- 
un-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Strout’s  Big  Fail  Catalog  Just  Out! 

104  pages  of  selected  farm  bargains  in  23  states  from 
Maine  to  California;  all  kinds,  all  prices,  best  terms. 
Write  today  for  this  money-saving  guide.  Free,  postage 
paid.  STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


FARMS— HOTELS— STORES— 

gets  170  acres,  $2250.  600  acres,  100  cows.  Write 

C.  M.  DOUGLAS,  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y.,  Agent. 


Swnn  Yniir  Wichhnnp  ^  backbone  proposi- 
owap  I  our  Wisnoone  Be  your  own  boss. 

Opportunities  in  selling  guaranteed  Roses,  Shrubs,  Fruit 
Trees,  etc.,  greater  than  ever  before.  Establish  year 
around  bu.siness.  Liberal  weekly  pay.  Free  replacemwits. 

HEATH  NURSERIES,  MANCHESTER,  CONN. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST., 


WD[KE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  iiguid  bile 
into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing 
freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  jast  decays  in 
the  bowels.  Ga.s  bloats  up  your  stomach.  You  got 
constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi.soned  and  you 
feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel  move¬ 
ment  doe.sn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those  good, 
old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these  two  pounds 
of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you  feel  "up  and  up." 
Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing  in  making  bile  flow 
freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  by  name. 
Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else.  25c  at  all  drug 
stores. 

- FREE - 

CAR.TER  MEDICINE  CO.,  62  Park  PL,  N.  Y.  C. 

Please  send  me  FREE  sample  of  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  Pills;  also  FREE  book  entitled  "The  Interesting 
Story  of  What  Alakes  You  Feel  Good.” 

Name . . . _  . 

Address . . . . . .  . 


Mail  Coupon  or  Paste  on  Postcard.  89-A 


(516)  22 
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Kernels,  Screenings 

and  Chaff 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


My  correspondence  during  the 
last  few  weeks  has  been  very 
heavy.  Piled  in  front  of  me 
as  I  write  these  comments  are  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  letters  from  farmers 
who  read  this  page. 

From  these  letters  I  am  selecting 
a  few  which  are  typical  of  the  think¬ 
ing  which  northeastern  farmers  are 
doing  at  the  present  time. 

Picture  of  the  Drought 

One  letter,  from  Newark,  N.  Y., 
written  under  date  of  August  i2th, 
gives  such  a  clear  picture  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  most  dairymen  of  the 
Northeast  face  that  I  am  printing  it 
below.  The  writer  says : 

“In  looking  over  the  names  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Governor’s  Committee  to 
study  Bang’s  disease  and  mastitis 
in  the  state,  I  find -your  name  among 
them.  Hence  this  letter.  It  seems  that 
immediate  action  by  the  state  at  this 
time  would  be  very  opportune  inas¬ 
much  as  a  large  percentage  of  the  dairy 
farmers  in  the  state  must  reduce  their 
herds  due  to  feed  conditions.  If  the 
state  would  cooperate  with  the  federal 
government  as  in  the  T.  B.  eradica¬ 
tion,  farmers  would  be  benefited  two 
ways,  i.  e.,  by  getting  rid  of  their  dis¬ 
eased  cattle  with  indemnity  and  the 
consequent  feed  reduction,  and  by  put¬ 
ting  high  priced  feed  into  a  clean, 
healthy  herd.  It  is  very  evident  that 
we  dairy  farmers  in  this  section  of 
the  state  must  reduce  our  herds  be¬ 
cause  all  our  feed  supplies  for  winter 
are  being  fed  up  now.  Grain  prices  are 
advancing  so  rapidly  that  one  hardly 
knows  which  way  to  jump — but  milk 
prices  are  fixed.  For  July  milk  I  im- 
derstand  we  are  to  receive  $1.67  per 
hundred  for  3.5  b.  f.  test. 

“Our  milk  goes  to  a  local  concern 
whose  largest  take  in  June  was  5900 
quarts  a  day.  Of  this  amount,  2500 
quarts  are  sold  as  fiuid  milk  on  re¬ 
tail  routes,  1200  quarts  go  to  a  state 
institution,  and  the  remaining  2200 
quarts  are  separated  and  the  cream 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream. 
In  June  we  received  $1.65  per  hundred 
for  3.5  milk.  We  paid  $38.20  for  dairy 
feed  on  August  7th.  All  of  our  first 
cutting  alfalfa  has  been  fed,  and  we 
just  commenced  feeding  second  cutting. 
Some  of  our  silage  com  is  fair,  but 
mostly  is  about  5  ft.  tall  and  tasseled 
out.  Spring  grain  was  25  per  cent  crop 
and  pastures  have  been  gone  for  six 
weeks.  We  are  hauling  water  from  a 
creek  2^/^  miles  distant  for  fifty  head  of 
cattle  and  three  horses.  On  our  other 
farm,  both  springs  dried  up,  necessitat¬ 
ing  the  laying  of  pipe  and  pumping 
well  water  for  over  twenty  head  of 
yoxmg  stock.  With  this  picture  in  mind, 
it  does  seem  that  now  is  the  time  for 
state  cooperation  in  the  eradication  of 
abortion  and  mastitis.” 

Emergency  Disease  Control 

As  the  writer  of  the  above  letter 
suggests,  there  are  many  farmers 
who  think  that  the  coming  winter 
will  be  a  very  advantageous  time  in 
which  to  put  on  a  campaign  for  the 
elimination  of  Bang’s  disease  and 
mastitis  on  the  basis  of  killing  off 
animals  carrying  the  above  diseases 


and  indemnifying  farmers  for  them 
from  state  and  federal  funds. 

They  feel  that  such  a  campaign 
would  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
eliminating  disease  and  furnishing 
relief  to  farmers  who  have  more 
dairy  cattle  than  they  can  feed. 

Emergency  Reduction  of  Tariff 

Present  import  duties  on  wheat 
are  42c  a  bushel,  on  corn  25c  a 
bushel,  on  barley  20c  a  bushel,  on 
oats  i6c  a  bushel,  and  on  rye  15c  a 
bushel,  ynder  the  provisions  of  the 
flexible  tariff,  the  President  has 
authority  to  reduce  the  above  tariffs 
50  per  cent.  Farm  opinion  in  the 
Northeast  as  to  whether  the  chief 
executive  should  be  petitioned  to 
make  such  reduction  seems  to  be 
divided.  I  have  received  hundreds  of 
letters  on  this  subject.  From  these 
letters,  I  have  selected  those  quoted 
below  as  representative  of  the  var- 
-ious  ideas  of  the  writers  on  the 
matter. 

So  far,  I  have  not  been  able  my¬ 
self  to  come  to  any  conclusion  about 
tariff  reduction  on  feed,  grain.  Two 
facts,  however,  stand  out  in  my 
thinking : 

( 1 )  An  emergency  does  exist. 

(2)  For  at  least  two  years,  the 
government  has  helped  the  growers 
of  grain  to  get  more  than  they  other¬ 
wise  would  have  received  for  their 
crops  by  making  loans  which  had  the 
effect  of  raising  the  price  at  which 
the  grain  was  finally  sold. 

Blames  Administration 

The  following  letter  places  at  least 
part  of  the  blame  for  high  feed 
prices  on  the  administration.  The 
writer  says : 

Harpersfield,  N.  Y. — “I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  favor  having  the  tariff  on  these 
grains  cut  as  much  as  possible.  My 
reasons  are  that  the  present  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  done  everything  in  its 
power  to  injure  New  York  dairymen. 
The  reciprocal  trade  agreement  with 
Canada  and  the  policy  of  restricting 
grain  raising  in  the  West  and  putting 
more  land  into  raising  grass  are  all 
(in  my  opinion)  direct  blows  to  the 
eastern  dairyman. 

“I  don’t  think  it  will  do  any  good  to 
petition  the  President  in  this  matter, 
but  I  think  it  is’  badly  needed. 

“Between  the  drought  and  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  our  Administration,  we  are 
badly  hit.”  - 

Not  So  Sure 

The  writer  of  the  following  letter 
apparently  has  taken  both  sides  of 
the  question  into  consideration  and 
counsels  giving  the  question  of  even 
an  emergency  tariff  reduction  care¬ 
ful  study: 

Moscow,  Pa. — '“Good  business  would 
dictate  that  we  should  ask  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  U.  S.  A.  to  lower  the  tariff 
on  com  and  perhaps  on  other  grains 
as  well.  But  would  that  be  advisable? 
Are  not^he  grain  farmers  in  the  same 
boat  as  we  are?  Can  one  agricultural 
commodity  gain  by  the  lowering  of  the 


This  is  ~‘Tony  C”.  Possibly  I  have  shown  you  his  picture  before.  Even  if  /  have, 
Tony  deserves  to  have  the  honor  repeated.  Sired  by  a  thoroughbred,  dam  a 
Standard  Bred,  Tony  has  speed,  courage,  and  durability.  Howard,  Jr.,  has 
used  him  for  the  past  two  years  as  a  polo  pony. 


tariffs  on  another?  These  questions 
should  be  studied  before  we  decide. 

“I  vote,  No,  because  I  don’t  believe 
that  the  eastern  farmer  can  make  any 
permanent  or  lasting  gains  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  western  farmer.” 

Consumers’  Interests  Considered 

Personally,  I  am  particularly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  breadth  of  point  of 
view  and  the  thoughtfulness  of  the 
gentleman  who  w'rites  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter.  Like  a  good  merchant,  he 
has  taken  into  consideration  the 
rights  and  the  ability  to  pay  of  his 
customers : 

Constantia,  N.'  Y. — “In  regard  to 
emergency  reduction  in  tariff  rates  on 
imported  grains,  I  believe  there  is  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  persons  informed 
of  actual  costs  and  conditions  that 
dairymen  and  poultrymen  in  the  North¬ 
east  cannot  continue  to  buy  grains  at 
present  prices.  I  believe  relief  should 
come  through  three  ways:  Prices  of 
eggs,  milk,  etc.,  will  have  to  be  higher. 
Flocks  and  herds  will  have  to  be  culled 
more  closely,  and  tariff  on  grains 
should  be  reduced  to  allow  feed  prices 
to  ease  up. 

“If  grain  prices  are  maintained  at 
their  present  levels  by  a  tariff  wall, 
poultrymen  and  dairymen  will  be  forc¬ 
ed  to  reduce  their  volume  of  produc¬ 
tion,  thus  bringing  higher  prices  to  the 
consumer  later.  Many  of  them  may  be 
forced  out  of  business  entirely.  Too 
high  prices  to  the  consumer  of  milk, 
eggs,  meat,  etc.,  mean  reduced  con¬ 
sumption.  Reduced  consumption  means 
less  business  for  the  Northeast  farmer, 
which  will  result  in  his  buying  less 
grain  of  the  next  two  or  three  years 
crops. 

“In  short,  when  prices  go  above  the, 
point  of  people’s  ability  or  willingness 
to  pay,  it  hurts  everybody  concerned. 
Present  prices  of  feed  are  above  north¬ 
eastern  farmers’  ability  to  pay  and  con¬ 
tinue  in  business.  'Therefore,,  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  reducing  the  pres¬ 
ent  tariff  rates  on  imported  grains.” 


been  reduced  only  a  short  time  ago  to 
disadva,ptage  of  northeastern  dairymen, 
it  would  seem  only  fair  to  ask  for  same 
on  feedstuffs,  and  I  should  say  that 
it  would  be  the  best  way  of  solving  the 
milk  situation  in  the  Northeast  for 
coming  winter.” 

Would  Drive  Speculator  to  Cover 

An  entirely  new  thought,  and  in 
view  of  what  has  happened  to  grain 
markets  a  pretty  smart  one,  is 
brought  out  in  the  short  but  very 
much  to  the  point  letter  quoted  be¬ 
low  : 

Jefferson,  N.  Y. — “I  am  favorably  in¬ 
clined  toward  an  emergency  reduction 
in  the  tariff  rates  of  those  grains  of 
which  there  is  a  definite  shortage  in 
this  coimtry,  provided  it  be  only  tem¬ 
porary  and  so  adjusted  that  it  does  not 
work  imdue  hardship  on  the  American 
grain  grower, 

“As  a  producer  of  milk,  I  have  no  de¬ 
sire  to  see  more  land  diverted  to  milk 
production  because  farmers  cannot 
make  a  living  in  other  lines;  neither 
am  I  in  favor  of  benefiting  foreign 
farmers  at  the  expense  of  our  own. 

“However,  I  do  feel  that  just  the 
threat  of  lower  tariffs  might  be  all 
that  is  necessary  to  drive  the  specula¬ 
tors  to  cover,  as  I  think  they  have 
taken  undue  advantage  of  the  drought 
situation.” 


Equally  Solicitous 

Another  gentleman  also  takes  the 
interests  of  the  consumer  into  con¬ 
sideration  and  writes  as  follows : 

Mt.  "Vision,  N.  Y. — “Relative  to  re¬ 
ducing  tariff  on  grain  as  an  emergency, 
xmder  present  conditions  I  should  say 
it  might  be  a  means  of  solving  the 
present  dairy  situation.  Consumers  are 
paying  about  all  they  can  for  milk,  and 
if  dairymen  do  not  get  some  better 
balance  between  price  of  milk  and  price 
of  grain,  I  do  not  see  how  most  of  us 
are  going  to  get  through  the  coming 
winter  season. 

“Since  tariffs  on  dairy  products  have 


Big  Day  for  Sheep  Men 

WESTERN  New  York  sheep  men 
will  head  toward  Batavia,  Gene¬ 
see  County,  on  September  24.  Annual 
sheep  growers’  field  day  and  ram  sale 
will  be  the  occasion. 

On  exhibition  for  private  sale  will 
be  about  75  head  of  selected  yoimg  reg¬ 
istered  rams,  grown  on  farms  of  promi¬ 
nent  breeders.  This  will  be  a  fine 
chance  to  get  the  right  kind  of  ram  to 
head  your  flock.  You  may  get  some 
hints,  too;  as  competent  judge  will  put 
on  a  demonstration  to  show  how  to 
select  a  ram  and  this  will  be  followed 
by  a  ram  judging  contest,  with  prizes 
donated  by  local  merchants.  There 
will  be  other  chances  to  add  to  your 
information.  Dr.  D.  W.  Baker  of  the 
State  Veterinary  College,  will  post¬ 
mortem  a  sheep  to  sl^w  damage  by 
worms. 

There  will  be  a  bit  of  fun,  too.  There 
will  be  a  sheep  shearing  contest  and 
some  internationally  known  sheep  dog 
experts  who  will  exhibit  their  cham¬ 
pion  dogs  and  show  how  they  can 
handle  sheep. 

In  the  evening,  lamb  feeders  will  hold 
their  annual  banquet  and  a  nationally 
known  livestock  expert  from  Omali^ 
Nebraska,  will  be  the  main  speaker. 
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Protective 
Service  Bureau 
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Conducted  by  H.  L.  COSLINE 

$25.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  AJIERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  Daj  *25  00  for 
evidence  leading  to  the  arre.st,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at  least  30  days 
of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the  premises 
an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Subscriber  who  has  Protective  Service  Bureau 
Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Clum  fm 
the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction.  Reward 
does  NOT  apply  to  conviction  for  theft. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Subscribers  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  include  obligations 
between  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old) ;  and  any  in¬ 
quiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  mak¬ 
ing.  Address  aii  letters  to  Service  Bureau.  American  Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank 
Bldg..  Ithaca,  N.  K. 


Who  Shipped  These  Eggs? 

Around  the  12th  of  May,  someone 
from  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  shipped  a  thirty 
dozen  case  of  large  eggs  to  the  GLF 
Egg  Marketing  Service,  190  Duane  St., 
New  York  City.  The  name  taken  from 
the  railway  express  delivery  sheet  was 
“R.  Oliver,”  but  the  receiver  has  been 
unable  to  l(x;ate  the  owner.  The  check 
is  waiting  for  him. 

*  *  * 

More  About  Dr.  Virginia  Brewer 

A  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  subscriber  tells 
us  that  Dr.  Virginia  Brewer,  mentioned 
on  this  page  in  the  August  1  issue,  has 
been  “practicing”  in  his  vicinity.  Car 
license  number  is  Oklahoma  No. 
67R870.  If  she  calls  on  you,  we  sug¬ 
gest  you  notify  the  state  troopers  and 
give  her  a  chance  to  explain  why  she 
has  collected  advance  pay  for  treat¬ 
ments  and  failed  to  return,  and  why 
Bhe  has  given  different  addresses  to 
different  subscribers. 

If  she  cannot  explain,  if  an  arrest 
and  conviction  for  at  least  30  days  re¬ 
sult,  and  if  a  Service  Bureau  sign  is 
posted,  on  the  premises,  a  $25.00  reward 
will  be  paid  the  subscriber  furnishing 
evidence  leading  to  the  arrest! 

Wanted! 

NE  Mark  W.  Butterfield,  alias 
“Tim”  Butterfield,  is  wanted  for 
burglary  and  grand  larceny  in  this 
county.  This  man  is  23  years  of  age,  6 
feet  tall,  weighs  160  pounds,  light 
brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  wears  thick 
glasses  and  is  near  sighted.  He  has  a 
gold  filling  in  a  tooth  on  the  left  side 
near  the  front.  He  is  a  man  of  apparent 
culture  and  refinement,  neat  and  well- 
dressed.  He  understands  farm  work 
and  will  no  doubt  apply  for  this  kind 


of  work  when  his  money  is  exhausted. 

The  method  of  operation  of  this  man 
is  ah  follows.  He  will  seek  employment 
of  some  farmer,  gain  his  confidence  and 
when  the  proper  time  comes,  he  will 
disappear  with  whatever  valuables  he 
can  pick  up. 

In  this  particular  case,  this  man 
sought  employment  as  a  farm  hand 
from  E.  C.  Fisher,  a  prominent  farmer 
in  this  community,  and  because  of  his 
intelligence,  appearanfe,  refinement, 
etc.,  he  was  hired.  He  worked  very  sat¬ 
isfactorily  about  two  months  imtil  Mr. 
Fisher  went  away  on  a  vacation.  On 
the  return  of  Mr.  Fisher,  he  found  his 
home  had  been  burglarized  and  a  vio¬ 
lin,  a  few  valuable  books  and  some 
other  small  items  were  missing. 

Editor^s  Note  ;  The  writer  of  the  above 
letter  is  W.  A.  Elling,  under-sheriff  of 
Ontario  County,  New  York,  and  his  ad¬ 
dress  is  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  If  any  sub¬ 
scriber  knows  a  man  who  answers  this 
description,  he  will  be  doing  a  service  if 
he  will  write  Mr.  Elling  by  the  next  mail. 

*  k  * 

No  Curtain 

An  agent  of  the  Strand  Scenic  Service 
agreed  to  furnish  a  curtain  for  the  stage 
in  our  grange  hall.  He  collected  money 
from  a  number  of  local  advertisers  and 
their  ads  were  to  be  painted  on  the  cur¬ 
tain.  We  have  never  received  it. 

We  wrote  several  letters  to  the 
Strand  Scenic  Service  but  never  re¬ 
ceived  a  reply  to  any  of  them.  •  Several 
concerns  have  been  following  this  gen¬ 
eral  scheme  and  many  grange  halls 
have  secured  stage  curtains  that  way. 
As  objects  of  art,  most  of  them  leave 
much  to  be  desired  and  if  a  grange  can 
raise  money  for  a  curtain  containing 
no  advertising,  it  certainly  will  add 
much  to  the  appearance  of  the  grange 
haU. 


Reports  License  Number 
and  Earns  $25  Check 


WHY  were  state  police  at  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass.,  looking  for  a  car 
with  New  York  license  No.  3Y4354? 
Because  our  subscriber,  Harold  Street¬ 
er  of  Bemardston,  Mass.,  took  down 
the  number  and  reported  it  to  the  Shel¬ 
burne  Falls  state  police  who,  in  turn, 
teletyped  it  all  over  the  state. 

In  the  car  police  found  Arthur  and 
Samuel  Bluestine,  wanted  for  success¬ 
fully  working  the  old  eye  doctor  fraud. 
On  July  3,  they  took  $500  from  one 
old  man  by  persuading  him  he  would 
soon  be  blind  unless  they  “operated”. 
After  the  fake  operation  was  over,  they 
presented  their  bill.  Naturally,  as  they 
Were  world  famous  doctors  (so  they 
®aid),  the  bill  was  quite  high  and  they 
Wanted  the  money  quick  and  in  cash. 

The  loser  of  the  $500  was  not  a  sub¬ 
scriber  but  soon  the  Bluestines  attempt- 
to  defraud  two  subscribers.  Mrs. 


Lula  Foster  and  Mrs.  Will  Messer  who, 
perhaps,  had  read  of  the  eye  doctor 
scheme  in  these  columns.  Anyway 
they  refused  to  bite,  but  the  attempt 
to  defraud  made  Mr.  Streeter  eligible 
for  a  reward  and  he  got  it.  To  make 
the  net  tighter,  they  swindled  $25.00  — 
to  them  just  chicken  feed  —  from  A. 
M.  Davis  of  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Prompt,  efficient  action  like  that 
taken  by  Mr.  Streetet,  on  the  part  of 
all  our  subscribers,  would  soon  clean 
northeastern  country  roads  of  crooks. 
Many  folks  saw  the  car  but  only  one 
took  the  trouble  to  report  the  license 
number.  It  took  only  a  few  minutes 
but  it  was  worth  $25  to  Mr.  Streeter 
and  it  will  save  loss  of  many  prc«pects 
on  the  Bluestines’  list.  Following  trial 
at  Worcester  (Mass.)  district  court, 
Samuel  Bluestine  was  sentenced  to 
serve  six  months  in  jail. 


don*t  try  to  beat  the  light! 


How  often  have  you,  feeling  in  a  great  hurry, 
taken  a  similar  chance  at  a  street  intersection? 


“You  and  Me” 

“Sharing  the  street”  in  a  courteous  manner  will  de¬ 
crease  painful  accidents.  It  is  easier  to  keep  out  of  an 
accident  than  to  get  out  of  the  complications  that  may 
arise  when  you  are  judged  guilty  of  causing  one. 

Especially  when  driving  in  town  watch  your  driving 
speed.  So  often  you  must  stop  “all  of  a  sudden”  to 
avoid  hitting  someone  or  running  into  another  car.  The 
chart  below,  made  after  careful  study,  shows  how  hard 
it  is  to  stop.  Reflect  on  these  figures. 


DISTANCE  REQUIRED  FO  R  STOPPING 
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★  Distance  traveled  in  reaction  time 
{}  second)  by  a  fairly  alert  driver 
under  ordinary  circumstances. 
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DRIVER 
SEES  DANGER 


DRIVER 

APPLIES  BRAKES 


VEHICLE 
STOPS  HERE 


Help  make  motoring  the  safest 
and  most  pleasant 
means  of  travel. 
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N.A.Associates  Inc. 


Poughkeepsie.  N.Y 


DOUBLE 

RETURNS 


G.L.F.  offers  the  following 
list  of  complete  fertilizers  to 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
wheat  growers: 

5-20-5 
5-10-5 
4-16-4 
4-12-4 
4-  8-7 
2-12-4 
2-8-10 
0-14-6* 

*New  York  Only. 


FROM 


G.L.F.  FERTILIZERS 

USED  ON 

WINTER  WHEAT 


G.L.F.  Fertilizer  applied  with  wheat  this  fall 
will  make  returns  in  two  ways: 

1.  The  increased  yield  of  wheat  will  more 
than  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer. 

2.  The  quality  and  quantity  of  the  hay  yield 
from  the  grass  seeding  to  follow  will  be  im¬ 
proved.  This  is  the  biggest  return  from  your 
fertilizer  investment. 

G.L.F.  offers  a  complete  list  of  analyses  for 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  soils, 
but  most  soil  conditions  will  be  met  effectively 
and  economically  by  one  of  these  two  fer¬ 
tilizers: 

Where  manure  is  not  applied,  use 

G.L.F.  5-20-5 

Where  manure  is  applied,  use 

G.L.F.  32% 
GRAN-  PHOSPHATE 

(or  16-20  old-style  superphosphate) 

except  on  light  or  sandy  soils,  where  5-20-5  is 
recommended. 

G.L.F.  5-20-5  provides  more  plant  food  for 
your  money — carries  the  required  plant  nutri¬ 
ents  in  correct  proportion — the  grass  seed¬ 
ing  gets  a  better  chance.  You  use  less  fertilizer 
per  acre — save  labor  in  handling. 

G.L.F.  32%  Gran-Phosphate  is  free-flowing 
— supplies  phosphorus,  the  plant  food  re¬ 
quired  where  manure  is  used — increases  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  manure.  There  is  only  half  as 
much  fertilizer  to  handle  as  when  16%  is  used. 

Place  your  order  today  at  your  nearest 
G.L.F.  Service  Agency. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 


ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


BOUND  VOLS 


Fair  time  is  a  Good  Time 

ft 


From  stage  coach  to  airplane  the 
trend  of  transportation  wends  its 
way.  Bat  the  love  of  fine  horses 
is  as  strong  today  as  ever,  and  the 
Fair  is  a  good  place  to  see  them. 


Right :  —  New  Jersey's  champion 
spellers  at  Agricultural  week.  Ban¬ 
ner  is  held  by  New  Jersey  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  William  Dar- 
yee  at  left  and  David  H.  Agans, 
Master  of  the  State  Grange  and 
director  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  Research  Foundation,  at  right. 


fake  your  choice  ot  these  two  “fair” 
prize  winners.  What  the  Fairs  do  for 
the  young  people  of  the  farms  cannot  be 
measured  in  money. 


•sents  too  few  opportunities  for  renewing  old 
ae.  That’s  the  chief  reason  why  most  of 
us  like  to  go  to  fairs,  ^ 


Below: — This  bird  won  a  State  Fair 
prize.  Now  nobody  can  live  ^ 


y  can 
folks 


with  him.  Some 
are  like  that! 


A  Date  with  Yourself  and  Family 


New  York  State  Fair, 

Syracuse,  September  6  to  12 

New  England  Exposition, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
September  20  to  26 

New  Jersey  Fair,  Trenton, 
September  27  to  October  3 


A  COUNTRY 
HOLIDAY 

(From  “The  Trouble  hfaker^’ 
by  E.  R.  Eastman) 


OUT  of  the  hills  and  vallevs 
they  came,  a  long  stream 
from  every  direction,  converging 
toward  the  Fair  grounds.  Over 
them  rose  a  thick  cloud  of  dust, 
filling  nose,  mouth  and  eyes.  — 
But  what  did  a  little  thing  like 
that  matter.  —  They  were  jolly, 
wholesome  farm  folks,  a  hegira 
of  people  seeking  happiness  as  a 
thirsty  man  seeks  water.  Nearly 
every  family  for  miles  around 
planned  a  long  time  ahead  to  go 
to  the  Fair.  Everyone  got  up  an 
hour  earlier  than  usual,  and  the 
men  hurried  through  the  chores, 
while  the  last  squawk  of  the 
luckless  rooster  showed  the  prep¬ 
arations  of  the  women  for  the 
picnic  lunch.  How  roosters 
must  curse  farm  holidays,  visit¬ 
ing  ministers,  and  threshing  and 
sijo-fitling  gangs !  » 


A  Good  Way  to  Lose  the  Farmer  Vote  —  See  Page  30. 
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0E  FARMERS  EVERYWHERE 
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Firestone  Farm  Exhibit, 

Great  Lakes  Exposition,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

I -III  . i'ii'fiflHSP*^  '  _- -m!!^ 

^OUTSTANDING  performance  has 
made  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires 
preferred  equipment  for  farmers,  who 
have  proved  that  Ground  Grip  Tires 
save  25%  in  time  and  fuel,  and  greatly 
reduce  repairs  and  upkeep  costs* 

The  self-cleaning  tread  gives  the 
greatest  traction  ever  known*  Gum- 
Dipping  gives  the  cord  body  strength 
to  stand  the  extra  stresses  of  super¬ 
traction*  The  special  construction  of 
two  extra  layers  of  Gum-Dipped 
cords  under  the  tread  binds  the  tread 
and  cord  body  into  one  inseparable 
unit*  With  Firestone’s  new  demountable 
rim  and  cut-down  method  of  applying  the  rim  on 
the  original  wheels,  one  set  of  Ground  Grip  Tires 
will  fit  several  implements* 

Go  to  your  nearest  Firestone  Tire  Dealer  or 
Implement  Dealer  or  Firestone  Auto  Supply  and 
Service  Store  today  and  ask  to  see  these  money¬ 
saving  tires*  And  when  you  order  a  new  tractor 
or  implement,  specify  Firestone  Ground 
Grip  Tires* 

Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone,  Monday 
Evenings,  over  N.B.C. — WEAF  Nettuork 

©1936,F.T.&R.Co. 


Heavy  Duty 

4.40/4.50-21  $8.70 
4.75/5.00-19  9.45 
4.50/4.75-20  9.30 
5.25/5.50-17  11.70 
5.25/5.50-18  11.85 

$10.90 

11.75 

11.50 

13.90 

14.15 

FOR  TRUCKS 

FOR  CARS 


32x6  Truck  Type. . .  .$30.70 

32x6  H.  D .  40.25 

6.00-20 .  18.85 

6.50-20 .  24.40 

7.00-20 .  32.35 


FOR  TRACTORS 


5.00-15 . $10.40 

5.50- 16 .  11.05 

6.00-16 .  12.40 

7.50- 18 .  17.45 


FOR  IMPLEMENTS 


4.00-18 . $  8.30 

6.00-16 .  10.55 

7.50- 18 .  14.85 

6.50- 36 .  24.00 


Other  Sizes  Proportionately  Low 


Guaranfee  —  This  heavy 
Super-Traction  tread  is 
guaranteed  not  to  loosen  from 
the  tire  body  under  any 
conditions,  and  all  other  parts 
of  the  tire  are  fully  guaranteed 
to  give  satisfaction. 


WHEN  I  was  a  boy  I  lived  in 
Southern  California  where  no  rain 
descends  for  six  months  at  a  time  and 
where  all  the  land  —  save  glorious  gar¬ 
den  spots  that  are  enriched  by  artificial 
irrigation  —  for  endless  periods  be¬ 
comes  a  parched  desert.  After  a 
month  or  two  of  pitiless  sunshine  and 
unchanging  skies,  I’d  come  to  lie  awake 
at  night  and  strain  to  remember  the 
East  where  I’d  lived  before.  I’d  try  to 
recall  the  odor  of  rotting  mill-ponds 
and  the  smell  of  marshes  at  low  tide. 
But  mostly  I’d  struggle  to  remember 
the  sound  of  rain  upon  the  roof  at 
night,  the  cooling  feel  of  dampness,  the 
wet  noises  of  small  brooks  flowing  over 
stones  and  the  muddy,  aromatic  smell 
of  mint  that  had  been  trampled  by  the 
cattle  that  came  down  to  drink. 


In  this  climate,  too,  protracted  dry¬ 
ness,  such  as  most  of  us  have  had  this 
summer,  begins  to  tell  upon  the  nerves. 
When  the  pasture  turns  brown,  the 
garden  wilts  and  the  fields  of  green, 
fade  and  sicken  like  a  stricken  child- — 
when  the  brook  dries  up  and  the  air 
itself  becomes  dusty  and  vitiated — then 
each  new  morning  that  bursts  with  an 
unobstructed  sun  becomes  another 
tragic  disappointment  and  the  increas¬ 
ing  cause  of  an  unspoken  fear. 

And  then  do  you  remember  the  first 
night  that  it  began  honestly  to  rain 
and  you  knew  in  your  heart  that  the 
drought  was  broken?  Not  the  sudden 
deluge  that  at  first  it  seemed,  but  the 
gentle,  intermittent  rain  that  kept  on 
through  the  night;  that  made  the  soil 
soft  with  showers  and  then  stole  down 
to  rejoice  the  roots  of  every  living 
thing.  Just  before  bedtime,  I  went  out 
in  the  rain  without  a  coat  to  feel  the 
solid  thud  of  every  drop  against  my 
skin,  to  exult  in  the  sogginess  of  the 
grass  and  the  weight  of  branches  drag¬ 
ged  down  by  the  heaviness  of  unaccus¬ 
tomed  moisture.  Nerves  softened  as 
the  soil,  and  knew  the  joy  of  half-awak¬ 
ing  in  the  night  to  hear  the  music  of 
increasing  rain  upon  the  roof  —  a  mild 
surfeit  of  rain  that  gave  the  thirsty 
garden  all  it  could  drink  and  then  went 
down  and  down  to  rebuild  a  comforting 
surplus  in  the  hidden  fountains  of  the 
earth. 

People  who  live  in  trying  climates 
given  to  extremes  of  hot  and  cold,  of 
dry  and  wet,  are  apt  to  emphasize  their 
hardships  and  to  underestimate  their 
blessings.  Too  much  they  envy  winter- 
dodgers  who  go  to  Florida  after  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  dwellers  in  the  tropics  who 
get  their  rainfall  every  twenty  minutes. 
One  must  have  suffered  to  enjoy.  Only 
the  drought  victim  knows  the  gladness 
of  the  rain  upon  the  roof.  It’s  the 
charm  of  our  four-season  climate  that 
one  gets  his  joy  and  sorrow  close 
enough  together  that  he  can  always 
remember  the  one  in  the  other.  There 
is  no  monotony.  Winter  ends  with  the 
return  of  the  robins  and  all  droughts 
pass  with  the  drumming  of  the  rain¬ 
drops  on  the  roof.  They  always  have 
and  always  will. 

There  are  times  when  I,  too,  yearn 
for  the  loveliness  of  California  in  t  ® 
spring,  for  the  benediction  of  the  hi^ 
Sierras  and  the  throb  of  the  Paci 
surf.  But  bless  your  heart,  I’d  ne^ 
swap  for  keeps!  For  California 
not  know  the  night-music  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  rain,  the  cooling  feel  of  the  damp 
ness  after  drought,  the  wet  noises  o 
small  waters  running  over  stones  or 
muddy,  aromatic  smell  of  mint  tna^P 
led  by  the  feet  of  cattle  come  do^ 
from  the  hill  to  drink  of  living  ^nngs- 


Good  forms,  tight  and  well  braced,  are  chief  secret 
of  good  concrete.  Forms  are  held  together  with 
Wires  which  are  cut  close  to  wall  when  forms  are  re¬ 
moved.  Bolts  have  been  set  in  the  wall  to  hold  sill. 


^  OOD  concrete  does  not  just  happen,  but  anyone 
^  can  learn  to  make  it.  Start  with  a  minor  job. 
Then  plan  to  build  something  frequently.  It  will  do 
wonders  for  your  place.  Fundamentals  for  good  con¬ 
crete  are: 

Right  proportion  of  cement. 

Clean  sand,  gravel  and  crushed  stone. 

Thorough  mixing. 

Just  enough  water. 

Good  forms. 

Adequate  tamping. 

Slow  curing. 

A  good  general  proportion  of  cement  to  aggregate 
’s  one  part  cement  (by  measure)  to  2%  parts  of 
®3'nd  to  3  parts  of  crushed  stone  or  pebbles.  The  ideal 
enough  sand  to  fill  the  holes  between 
he  pebbles  or  rock  and  just  enough  cement  to  fill 
he  holes  between  particles  of  sand. 


MIXTURES 

Gement 

Sand 

Gravel  or 
Stone 

Cement  in 
Sacks 

1 

2 

12 

1 

3 

9 

1 

1 

1% 

10 

1 

1% 

2 

8 

1 

2% 

3 

6% 

1 

2% 

4 

5 

'  ««n«rt  —  I  eii.  ft. ;  4  sacks  =  I  bbl. 


Bank  run  gravel  usually  does  not  contain  the  right 
proportion  of  sand  and  pebbles.  Better  screen  it 
first  through  a  %  inch  screen  and  then  remix  sand 
and  pebbles  in  the  right  proportion. 

While  concrete  can  be  mixed  by  hand,  a  better 
job  is  likely  to  be  done  by  machine.  The  important 
point  is  that  mixing  should  continue  until  stones  or 
pebbles  are  completely  coated  with  a  mortar  of  sand 
and  cement. 

The  setting  of  concrete  involves  a  chemical 
change.  Enough  water  must  be  added,  but  too  much 
weakens  the  concrete.  Water  should  be  clean  and 
free  from  oil,  acid  or  alkali;  about  5  or  6  gallons  of 
water  as  needed  per  sack  of  cement.  Try  it  out  till 
you  get  the  right  mix,  then  measure  water  for  each 
batch  carefully. 

A  good  form  for  concrete  is  one  tight  enough  to 
prevent  leaking  and  brafced  to  prevent  spreading.  If 
looks  are  important,  the  inside  of  the  form  must 
be  smooth. 

Tamping  concrete  avoids  holes  or  pockets.-  In 
case  of  a  wall,  put  6  to  10  inches  of  concrete  in  the 
forms  at  a  time,  then  run  a  spade  along  the  form 
to  pry  large  pebbles  away  from  the  forms  and  to 
release  air  pockets. 

Concrete  should  cure  slowly.  As  moisture  is  neces¬ 


QUANTITIES  OF  MATERIALS 


Sand 

Gravel 

or  Stone 

Cu.  Ft. 

Cu.  Yd. 

Cu.  Ft. 

Cu.  Yd. 

24 

0.9 

27 

1.0 

•  •  • 

ft  •  •  • 

10 

0.37 

17 

0.63 

14 

0.52 

16 

0.59 

14 

0.52 

19 

0.70 

14 

0.52 

20 

0.74 

A  concrete  manure  pit  prevents  loss  of  best  part 

of  manure. 

sary  for  curing,  floors  can  be  covered  with  straw 
or  sprinkled,  and  wet  bags  or  canvas  can  be  hung 
along  walls.  Keep  the  concrete  damp  for  at  least  a 
week. 

How  Much  Cement 

In  table  on  this  page  is  given  the  amount  of 
cement  needed  for  a  cubic  yard  of  concrete  made 
according  to  different  mixtures.  To  determine  how 
many  sacks  to  buy,  figure  the  cubic  feet  of  concrete 
you  expect  to  make,  divide  by  27  to  get  cubic  yards, 
and  multiply  by  the  number  of  sacks  in  table  need¬ 
ed  for  the  mix  you  will  use. 

For  example,  take  a  floor  34  feet  square  and  4 
inches  thick. 

34  X  34  =  1150  square  feet 

1150  X  1/3  ft.  (4”)  =  384  cubic  feet 

384  cu.  ft.  -r-  27  =  14  -1-  cubic  yards. 

Refer  to  the  table.  If  you  use  a  1-2% -4  mixture, 
you  will  need  5  bags  per  cubic  yard,  or  5  x  14  = 
70  bags. 

No  matter  what  you  plan  to  build  with  concrete, 
you  can,  without  obligation,  get  plans  and  helpful 
hints  from  the  Portland  Cement  Association,  347 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


quantities  of  cement,  fine  aggregate  (SAND)  AND  COARSE  AGGREGATE  (GRAVEL 
OR  STONE)  REQUIRED  FOR  ONE  CUBIC  YARD  OF  COMPACT  MORTAR  OR  CONCRETE. 
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Concrete 

Evidence- 

How  to  Produce  It 


Stiff,  medium  and  wet  mixes  of  concrete.  The  stiff 
mix  is  suitable  for  foundations,  floors  and  work  of 
that  character.  The  medium  mix  is  suitable  for  tank 
walls,  fence  posts,  and  similar  work.  The  wet  mix 
is  used  only  for  very  thin  sections  such  as  vases 
and  garden  furniture. 


While  there  is  nothing  too  difficult  about  putting  a 
concrete  floor  in  a  stable,  it  is  necessary  to  follow 
very  definite  plans.  The  Portland  Cement  Associa¬ 
tion  will  help  you.  (Photo  by  Ewing  Galloway.) 


A  small  concrete  mixer  saves  many  a  back¬ 
ache.  This  one  is  run  by  a  small  electric 
motor.  Hitch  to  your  tractor  take-off  o> 
any  gasoline  engine. 
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State  Milk  Control  Should  Be 
Discontinued 

WEEKS  after  pastures  had  failed  and  feed 
prices  had  jumped,  the  New  York  State 
Milk  Control  Board  finally  got  around  to  increas¬ 
ing  the  price  of  milk  to  farmers  a  few  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred.  The  Board  gave  as  excuse  for  not  raising 
the  price  more  that  further  to  increase  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  price  would  cut  milk  consumption.  This 
reason  was  advanced  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  con¬ 
sumers  were  well  informed  through  newspaper 
reading  of  the  plight  of  the  farmer  caused  by 
the  drought. 

Last  winter  an  effort  was  made  to  discontinue 
State  milk  control.  The  law  was  first  passed  on 
the  grounds  that  it  was  strictly  an  emergency 
measure.  We  favored  it  on  that  basis.  On  a  per¬ 
manent  basis  no  political  board  can  set  fair  prices 
to  dairymen  where  farmers  are  outnumbered  by 
consumers  as  they  are ‘in  New  York  State  by 
more  than  50  to  i.  But  the  Milk  Control  Board 
fought  repeal  of  the  law  last  winter,  insisting 
that  control  must  be  continued,  claimed  that  with¬ 
out  control  milk  prices  to  farmers  would  plunge 
to  I  cent  a  quart  or  less.  At  the  very  time  this 
argument  was  advanced,  prices  of  non-controlled 
milk  by-products  like  butter  were  advancing  far 
faster  relatively  than  were  the  prices  of  govern¬ 
ment-controlled  milk  and  prices  now  in  non-con¬ 
trolled  markets  are  as  good  as  they  are  here  or 
better. 

Slowness  of  the  New  York  Milk  Control 
Board  to  act  is  costing  dairymen  of  the  State 
millions  of  dollars,  upsetting  the  whole  milk  shed, 
and  keeping  the  consumer  agitated  by  threats  of 
milk  strikes.  The  Board  has  refused  at  this  writ¬ 
ing  to  take  responsibility  for  putting  up  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  price.  It  tries  to  pass  the  responsibility 
to  the  dealers  by  telling  them  that  they  can  raise 
the  retail  price  and  the  farm  price  if  they  wish. 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association, 
tired  of  waiting  for  Milk  Board  to  act,  took  mat¬ 
ter  in  its  own  hands  and  raised  price  to  dealers 
to  $2.87  for  Class  i  milk,  effective  September  5. 
Sheffield  Producers  Association  also  demanded 
a  raise  above  Milk  Board  prices.  New  York  City 
retail  prices  went  up  one  cent  a  quart  on  that 
date.  That  is  good  work,  but  it  is  not  the  co-op¬ 
eratives’  or  the  dealers’  job  to  fix  prices  while 
there  is  a  Milk  Board.  But  the  milk  control 
law  distinctly  gives  the  Milk  Control  Board  the 
authority  and  the  responsibility  to  fix  both  retail 
and  farm  prices,  and  it  has  failed  dairymen  in 
that  responsibility,  as  all  government  price-fixing 
and  operation  of  business  and  agriculture  are 
bound  eventually  to  fail. 

The  writer  believes  in  milk  strikes  only  as  a 
last  resort.  We  helped  to  win  two,  but  a  milk 
strike  now  would  be  disastrous.  It  would  not  be 
well  supported  by  all  dairymen,  and  the  compara¬ 
tively  few  who  took  part  would  suffer  heavily. 
Governor  Lehman  was  right  when  he  said  re¬ 
cently;  “A  milk  strike  will  benefit  no  one — least 
of  all  the  dairymen.”  A  milk  strike  should  not  be 
needed.  What  is  needed  is  to  take  government 
out  of  the  milk  business.  The  milk  control  law 
must  be  repealed. 

Tractor  or  Horses? 

An  interesting  study  of  the  cost  of  operating 
tractors  as  compared  to  horses  for  different 
operations  is  reported  in  a  recent  issue  of  Farm 
Economics,  published  by  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  Study  is  based  on  cost 
accounts  kept  by  farmers  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  College,  and  concludes  that  tractors  are 
much  more  efficient  than  horses  in  doing  the 
heavier  farm  work. 

“In  plowing  for  grain,  which  is  usually  sowed 
on  cultivated  land,”  states  the  report,  “it  took  two 


horses  four  hours  to  plow  an  acre,  and  a  tractor 
only  about  two  hours.  In  plowing  heavy  spd  it 
took  two  horses  six  hours  to  plow  an  acre,  or  a 
tractor  about  two  hours.”  There  was  no  saving  in 
using  a  tractor  instead  of  two  horses  on  a  com¬ 
mon  grain  drill.  There  was  a  saving  with  the 
drill  on  wider  drills  where  three  horses  were  us¬ 
ed.  Efficiency  of  tractor  power  was  reduced  when 
applied  to  grain  binder,  because  it  takes  two  men 
to  operate  the  tractor  binder.  The  tractor  in  bind- 
,  ing  corn,  which  is  a  heavy  job,  saved  money  over 
horses. 

“One  way,”  says  Farm  Economics,  “to  reduce 
equipment  costs  is  to  have  large  acreages  of 
crops  which  need  to  use  special  equipment.  The 
cost  of  grain  binders  was  almost  2^  times  as 
much  per  acre  on  farms  having  less  than  20  acres 
of  land  as  on  farms  having  more  than  30  acres.” 

One  way  to  spread  equipment  costs  over  a 
large  number  of  acres  is  to  do  custom  work  for 
your  neighbor  or  hire  your  own  work  done  by  a 
neighbor.  Some  farmers  cooperate  to  own  a  tool 
in  common.  Ensilage  cutters  are  often  operated 
on  this  basis.  Here  are  some  interesting  compar¬ 
isons  showing  cost  of  operator  and  power  for  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  power; 

Drilling  grain 

With  2  horses . $0.65  per  acre 

With  3  horses .  54  per  acre 

With  a  tractor .  63  per  acre 

Binding  grain 

With  2  horses . .  1.16  per  acre 

.  With  3  horses  .  85  per  acre 

With  a  tractor  and  2  men .  88  per  acre 

Corn  planters 

With  2  horses — 2  row .  62  per  acre 

Hand  .  95  per  acre 

Corn  binders 

With  2  horses  .  1.67  per  acre 

With  3  horses .  1.74  per  acre 

With  tractor .  79  per  acre 

Ensilage  cutter 

Tractor  .  10  per  ton 

Potato  planter 

With  2  horses  . .  2.02  per  acre 

Tractor  .  1.39  per  acre 

Potato  digger 

With  2  horses . . .  4.05  per  acre 

Tractor  .  2.12  per  acre 

Cabbage  setter 

With  2  horses,  3  men .  5.11  per  acre 

Spreading  manure 

Team  and  spreader  per  100  loads.  .46.75 

Team  and  wagon  . 65.17 

Also  spreader  did  better  job. 

School  Time  Again 

IN  1900,  just  36  years  ago,  only  about  100,000 
young  men  and  women  in  America  went  to 
college.  This  year  there  are  more  than  a  million. 

This  is  only  one  indication  of  the  tremendous 
popular  interest  in  education.  A  total  of  more 
than  30  million  boys  and  girls  will  be  represent¬ 
ed  in  our  various  kinds  of  schools  this  fall.  As 
someone  has  said,  they  constitute  a  new  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  not  marching  to  war  but 
marching  forward  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

This  interest  in  modern  education  is  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  founders  of  America,  who 
soon  after  they  landed  on  the  shores  of  New 
England  met  and  organized  the  first  common 
school,  stating  that  they  did  it  “lest  education  he 
buried  in  the  graves  of  our  fathers” 

The  rapid  development  in  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  in  recent  years  both  in  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  is  especially  worth  while.  Dr.  A.  K.  Getman, 
in  charge  of  agricultural  education  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  at  Albany,  states  that  in 
1924  there  were  81  high  school  departments  of 
agriculture  in  New  York  State,  with  1479  full¬ 
time  pupils.  By  1934,  only  10  years  later,  these 
had  increased  to  201  departments  with  5440  full¬ 
time  pupils  and  3600  winter  course  students.  Sim¬ 


ilar  progress  has  been  made  in  other  States. 

An  agricultural  education,  with  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  science  that  underlies  farming,  is  good 
for  a  boy  even  if  he  does  not  return  to  farming, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  according  to  a 
study  made  by  Dr.  Getman,  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  boys  who  study  agriculture  go 
back  to  farming  either  for  themselves,  or  as  part- 
nets  with  their  parents  or  with  somebody  else,  or 
to  become  farm  managers,  or  to  work  for  wages. 

Schooling  without  practical  experience  or  com¬ 
mon  sense  is  worthless;  but  on  right  education, 
whether  gotten  in  school  or  out  of  school,  de¬ 
pends  the  solution  of  most  of  our  problems.  It  is 
the  American  way  of  going  forward  and  about 
the  only  way. 

Potatoes  Injureci  by  Handling 

PRICES  of  potatoes  are  such  that  care  in  dig¬ 
ging  and  handling  them  will  pay  especially 
well  this  fall.  Mechanical  injury  resulting  from 
carelessness  materially  reduces  the  quality  and 
disqualifies  many  otherwise  U.  S.*No.  I’s. 

If  possible,  it  is  better  to  leave  potatoes  on  the 
ground  for  a  while  before  they  are  picked.  Hot 
sunshine  will  scald  them  if  left  too  long,  but  they 
are  less  likely  to  be  injured  by  handling  if  they 
have  a  chance  to  dry  and  the  skins  to  toughen  by 
air  exposure.  Be  sure  to  read  the  discussion  on 
page  6. 

“Vermont  Outlook” 

Editor's  note:  One  of  the  best  things  that  has 
come  to  our  desk  in  a  long  time  is  the  folloioing 
philosophy  right  from  the  hearts  of  the  kind  of  folks 
who  make  the  world  go  around  in  the  right  way. 
It  was  written  by  Bernice  F.  Blackmer: 

From  the  people  who  come  to  my  little  coun¬ 
try  store  on  the  edge  of  town,  I  have  gather¬ 
ed  that ; 

Bicycles  are  coming  back. 

Rudy  Vallee  is  conceited. 

No  one  can  understand  why  we  had  the  frosts 
that  ruined  the  apples. 

A  new  car  is  economy. 

Vermont  is  the  most  beautiful  State  in  the 
Union. 

There  should  be  more  drastic  divorce  laws. 
Kidnappers  deserve  no  sympathy. 

Birth  control  is  a  great  thing. 

There  are  some  people  who  will  never  amount 
to  anything. 

Children  do  not  obey  as  they  did  fifty  years 
-  ago. 

Prohibition  should  have  been  a  success. 
Tourists  are  mighty  fine  people. 

Dieting  makes  women  cross. 

Marriage  should  be  run  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis. 
Everyone  over  twenty-five  ought  to  have  a 
hobby. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

ONE  of  my  many  failings  is  a  perfectly  ter¬ 
rible  memory  for  names.  Often  some  friend 
that  I  know  well  will  come  up  to  me  and  greet 
me  like  a  long-lost  brother,  and  then  I  go  through 
a  terrific  mental  struggle  trying  to  think  of  his 
name,  and  paw  around  and  stall,  waiting  for  him 
to  give  me  some  cue  or  sign  that  will  help  me 
to  place  him. 

I  sympathize  much  with  the  politician  who  met 
a  supporter  whom  he  knew  that  he  ought  to  re¬ 
member  but  couldn’t.  He  cudgeled  his  brains 
without  success  until  finally  he  placed  a 
hand  on  the  stranger’s  shoulder  and  said;  Ex¬ 
cuse  me  but  I  have  often  been  in  doubt  regard¬ 
ing  the  way  you  spell  your  name.  Would  you 
mind  telling  me?” 

“Oh  no,”  said  his  friend,  “of  course  not. 
spell  it  S-M-I-T-H.” 
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A  VISIT  a 

Wisconsin  Dairy  Farm 


My  Wisconsin  friend,  a  former  New  York  farm  boy,  thinks  hogs 
would  pay  on  northeastern  farms  if  raised  as  they  are  in  the  West. 


I  AM  JUST  back  from  a  visit  to  an 
old  friend  who  works  a  big  dairy 
farm  in  southern  Wisconsin  and 
thought  you  might  like  to  know  how  a 
Wisconsin  dairy  farmer  carries  on  his 
business  and  what  he  thinks  about  the 
present  state  of  affairs. 

Bob  was  formerly  a  New  York  State 
farm  boy,  later  became  a  teacher  of 
agriculture  in  New  York,  but  fell  in 
love  with  a  Wisconsin  girl  and  settled 
in  her  State.  He  works  a  200  acre 
farm,  practically  all  tillable,  with  a 
rich  black  sandy  loam  soil,  laid  out  in 
great  level  fields,  some  of  which  are  at 
least  a  half  mile  long.  When  I  was  there 
the  last  days  of  August  he  was  sowing 
17  acres  of  rye  for  pasture  next  spring. 
The  35  acres  of  sweet  clover  seeding 
which  he  had  intended  for  pasture  had 
entirely  failed  because  of  the  drought 

Three  Acres  an  Hour 

With  a  powerful  tractor,  a  wide  cut¬ 
away  harrow,  followed  by  a  great  drag, 
he  was  fitting  the  ground  for  the  rye  in 
one  operation  at  the  rate  of  3  acres 
an  hour.  Compare  that  with  the  old 
"hand  plow  operation  whereby  an  acre 
or  an  acre  and  a  half  was  a  good  day’s 
work  for  a  man  and  team!  All  other 
field  operations  on  those  large  level 
western  farms  are  done  by  machinery, 
and  done  fast.  No  wonder  we  have  a 
crop  surplus  in  good  years!  The  offset 
is  that  there  are  many  bad  years,  and 
no  man  knoweth  when  they  come  or 
can  plan  for  them.  Cost  of  machinery 
on  those  big  farms  is  a  problem  be¬ 
cause  so  much  is  needed. 

Rigid  Barn  Inspection 

Because  it  is  a  dairy  farm,  as  are 
most  other  Wisconsin  farms,  operations 
are  mainly  built  around  the  dairy.  Bob 
carries  about  50  to  60  head  of  stock, 
milks  about  30  cows,  all  purebred  Hol- 
steins  tested  for  both  TB  and  Bang’s 
disease.  Milk  is  sold  through  the  Co¬ 
operative  Pure  Milk  Association  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  about  a  hundred  miles 
distant.  The  July  price  was  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,  out  of  which  must  be  paid 
hauling  charges  of  15  cents.  To  meet 
butter  fat  requirements,  farm  stand¬ 
ardization  has  to  be  done.  Bob  uses  a 
separator,  raises  his  test  to  average 
around  4  per  cent,  or  a  little  better. 
This  butter  fat  problem  is  apparently 
oot  confined  to  New  York  markets. 

Chicago  milk  inspection  of  southern 
Wisconsin  dairies  is  exceedingly  severe, 
and  Wisconsin  dairymen  who  sell  in 
'he  Chicago  market  think  that  they 
are  being  discriminated  against,  that 
inspection  is  made  difficult  for  them  be¬ 
cause  Chicago  and  Illinois  authorities 
to  keep  Illinois  markets  for  Illi¬ 
nois  dairymen.  Bob’s  dairy  stables 
Were  cleaner  than  some  houses;  but  be¬ 
cause  there  was  a  little  dry  manure 
spotted  on  the  edge  of  the  drop  an  in¬ 
spector  had  warned  him  that  that  and 
some  other  picayune  things  must  be 
corrected  within  ten  days  or  his  milk 
""ould  be  shut  off. 

Much  of  Wisconsin’s  milk,  however. 
Js  separated  and  not  sold  in  fluid  form. 

Wisconsin  dairymen  have  any  ad- 
Wntage  over  our  folks  here  in  the 
ortheast  it  is  that  they  raise  most  of 
cir  own  feed  at  home.  They  are  able 
0  do  it  because  it  is  a  natural  grain- 
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growing  section.  In  ordinary  year? 
Bob  raises  about  50  acres  of  corn  and 
50  acres  of  other  grain.  Much  of  the 
corn  goes  into  a  great  silo,  ears  and 
all,  just  as  it  begins  to  dent.  The  rest 
of  the  corn  is  husked  and  used  to  hard¬ 
en  off  the  hogs.  The  stover  is  shredded 
and  is  regarded  as  almost  as  good  as 
timothy  hay.  Usually  Bob  will  have 
something  like  100  tons  of  hay.  This 
year,  because  of  the  drought,  he  doesn’t 
have  more  than  15  tons.  That  is  the 
roughage  condition  throughout  the 
West,  except  in  some  places  where  it 
is  much  worse. 

Of  the  50  acres  of  other  grain  grown 
by  Bob,  most  is  in  barley,  much  of 
which  is  traded  with  local  feed  dealers 
for  mixed  dairy  rations.  Alfalfa  is  the 
main  hay  crop.  The  35  acres  of  pas¬ 
ture  are  rotated  and  consist  mostly  of 
alfalfa  and  sweet  clover. 

Says  Should  Raise  Hogs  in  Northeast 

Supplementing  other  livestock.  Bob 
raises  about  70  hogs  every  year.  Said 
I  to  him:  “You  are  an  old  New  York 
State  boy  and  know  farming  back 
there.  Why  don’t  northeastern  farm¬ 
ers  raise  hogs?’’  He  said:  “I  think 
they  could  if  they  only  thought  so,  but 
eastern  farmers  grow  up  with  the  idea 
that  hogs  must  always  have  skim  milk 
and  they  grow  eastern  hogs  too  large 
and  too  fat.  Our  western-grown  hogs, 
not  so  fat,  are  much  better  eating  and 
more  cheaply  raised.  As  you  know, 
my  hogs  are  pastured  during  the  entire 
summer,  usually  on  good  alfalfa.  We 
supplement  this  with  a  little  feed  but 
not  much.  A  few  weeks  before  they 
are  turned  off  we  harden  them  up  with 
com.  I  sold  $1500  worth  of  hogs  last 
winter,  and  believe  me,  that  money 
helped  out.” 

Pretty  Tough  Going 

A  friend  of  mine  interested  in  farm¬ 
ing  conditions,  on  returning  from  a 
visit  to  Wisconsin  last  spring,  was  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  the  way  dairymen  were 
succeeding  out  there.  He  wondered 
why,  when  so  many  of  them  were 
not  getting  fluid  milk  prices,  they 
seemed  to  make  out  better  than  our 
northeastern  dairymen.  The  answer, 
in  my  opinion,  is  that  they  don’t.  My 
friend  was  mistaken.  Bob’s  case  is 
typical.  He  is  a  most  excellent  farm¬ 
er,  trained  in  the  science  of  agriculture, 
hard  working,  and  a  good  manager.  He 
gets  up  in  the  morning  around  half¬ 


past-four  the  year  round,  and  his  day’s 
work  isn’t  done  until  seven  at  night. 
He  and  his  family  are  saving  and 
frugal  in  their  habits.  Yet,  after  years 
of  struggle,  he  is  discouraged. 

I  said  to  him:  “If  you  with  all  of 
your  background  of  education,  hard 
work,  and  good  management,  are  hav¬ 
ing  such  hard  lines  financially,  what 
about  all  of  your  neighbors  who  are 


Bob  and  his  family. 


not  quite  so  well  trained,  who  may  not 
manage  quite  so  well  ?  In  other  words, 
you  can  get  out  of  farming  and  get  a 
good  job,  but  your  neighbors  can’t. 
Isn’t  the  outlook  for  agriculture  here 
in  the  West  pretty  blue?  Isn’t  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  justified  in  its  attempts 
to  help?” 

Opposed  to  AAA 

“Yes,”  said  my  friend,-  “the  need  is 
great.  But  I  think  the  Administration 
has  harmed  more  than  it  has  helped. 
Many  of  my  neighbors  think  so.  We 
all  shared  in  the  corn-hog  program  but 
we  did  it  with  our  tongues  in  our 
cheeks.  With  hungry  folks  in  the  city, 
thinking  farmers  don’t  believe  in  a 
making-things-scarce  policy.  Having 


to  save  and  economize  so  fiercely  our¬ 
selves,  we  also  don’t  believe  that  either 
individuals  or  governments  can  ‘spend 
ourselves  rich.’  We  know  that  some¬ 
body  has  got  to  pay  these  debts  some 
time.  We  are  afraid  it  will  be  our¬ 
selves  or  our  children.” 

“That’s  what  you  think,”  said  I-  “But 
what  about  other  western  farmers?” 
“Well,  I  don’t  know,”  replied  Bob,  “but 
I  think  there  has  been  a  big  change  of 
sentiment  against  New  Deal  agricul¬ 
tural  policies.  Maybe  the  change  has 
not  reached  the  rtiajority  stage  yet.” 

Returning  home  I  stopped  in  Chicago 
to  attend  a  conference  of  feed  manu¬ 
facturers  to  see  what,  if  anything,  feed 
men  might  do  to  help  drought-stricken 
cattle  feeders.  Conference  was  attend¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Gramlich,  Department 
of  Animal  Husbandry  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Said 
Dr.  Gramlich  to  the  feed  men: 

Drought  is  Terrible 

“You  fellows  here  around  Chicago 
think  you  have  had  some  drought,  but 
you  don’t  know  what  drought  is.  You 
have  had  recent  rains.  This  country 
here  is  a  Garden  of  Eden  compared  to 
Nebraska,  to  Kansas,  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  territory,  where  they  have  had 
practically  no  rain  even  yet.  On  July  1 
we  had  in  Nebraska  an  outlook  for  com 
of  180  million  bushels.  Prospects  now 
are  for  less  than  28  million,  and  Ne¬ 
braska  is  usually  the  third  State  in  the 
Union  in  production  of  com.” 

It  was  Dr.  Gramlich’s  proposal  that 
the  feed  men  make  molasses  available 
to  feeders  in  drought  regions.  As  we 
have  before  pointed  out,  molasses  is 
the  cheapest  feed  in  the  market  today. 
Eastern  dairymen  may  well  consider  it 
as  a  supplementary  feed  this  winter. 
It  was  Dr.  Gramlich’s  idea  that  it  could 
be  used  in  connection  with  cheap  poor 
roughage  to  keep  cattle  alive  rmtil  next 
season.  The  feed  representatives  were 
receptive  to  the  idea  and  arranged  for 
another  meeting  in  the  center  of  the 
drought  area  to  make  practical  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  distribution  of  mo¬ 
lasses  to  feeders.  In  spite  of  criticism 
to  the  contrary,  it  has  always  been  my 
experience  in  contacts  I  have  with  busi¬ 
ness  men  that  when  they  know  the 
facts  they  are  willing  to  do  what  they 
can  to  cooperate  with  farmers. 

Always  when  I  have  opportunity  to 
study  farming  conditions  in  other  sec¬ 
tions,  I  return  to  this  northeastern 
country  of  ours  with  the  conviction  that 
with  all  of  our  problems  here  it  is  the 
best  place  I  know  of  in  which  to  farm 
and  live.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  is 
lust  mere  sectionalism  or  local  patriot¬ 
ism.  It  is  based  on  sound  facts  and 
many  years  of  observation  and  com¬ 
parison  with  farming  in  other  parts  of 
America.  The  pasture  over  the  fence 
always  look  greener  than  ours,  but 
once  you  break  through  you  find  just 
as  many  stones  and  v/eeds  as  there  are 
in  your  own  backlot. 


A  Wisconsin  farm  home  is  just  the  same  fine  place  that  an  American 
farm  home  is  anywhere.  You  are  glad  to  come;  sorry  to  go. 
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the  Greatest 
Farm  Radio  Value 
I’ve  ever  seen  !  ” 


PHILCO  33F 

Dollar  for  dollar,  the 
greatest  value  ever 
offered  in  a  battery- 
operated  radio!  New- 
type  magnetic  speak¬ 
er,  illuminated  dial, 
automatic  volume  con¬ 
trol.  Covers  all  Stand¬ 
ard  American  Broad¬ 
casts  and  State  Police 
calls.  Graceful  console 
cabinet.  Complete 
with  batteries,  only 


$40.95 


PHILCO 


That’s  how  this  farm  own¬ 
er  feels  about  his  magnifi¬ 
cent  new  1937  Philco  .  .  .  and 
so  do  thousands  of  others  all 
over  America.  They  know, 
from  day-to-day  experience, 
how  dependably  Philco  per¬ 
forms  “out  where  the  power 
lines  end.” 

There’s  a  1937  Philco  that 
exactly  meets  your  needs  .  .  . 
priced  to  give  you  sheer 
downright  value.  If  you  want 
clear,  enjoyable,  dependable 
reception  day  in  and  day  out 


all  the  year  ’round — see  and 
hear  the  new  Philcos! 

FREE! 

Political  Radio  Atlas 

Keep  up-to-the-minute  on 
the  Campaign!  Be  informed 
regarding  the  Candidates 
and  their  Platforms!  The 
new  Election  edition  of  the 
Philco  Political  Radio  Atlas 
is  just  off  the  press  .  .  .  and 
it’s  FREE!  Ask  your  Philco 
dealer  for  your  copy  now! 


FINER  FOREIGN  RECEPTION 

O  Remember — the  new  American  and  Foreign  Battery-Operated 
Philcos,  with  the  exclusive  Philco  Foreign  Tuning  System,  double 
foreign  reception!  Priced  at  $65  up,  less  aerial,  complete  with  bat¬ 
teries.  6-Volt  Radios  $49.95  up.  All-Electric  Radios  $20  up. 

LIBERAL  TRADE-IN  ALLOW ANCE  —  EASY  TERMS 


See  Your  Local  PHILCO  Dealer  or  Write  Your  Nearest  Distributor 


AUTO  ELECTRIC  SERVICE  CO., 

1214  Elm  St..  Manchester,  N.  H. 
BEAUCAIRE,  INC., 

228  Broadway,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

359  State  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

W.  BERGMAN  CO., 

Oak  &  Eagle  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

THE  G.  S.  BLODGETT  CO.,  INC., 

190  Bank  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
BROOME  DISTRIBUTING  CO..  INC., 

221  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
CRESSEY  &  ALLEN, 

123  Middle  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

KELLER  DISTRIBUTING  CORP., 

174  High  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

336  Columbus  Ave..  Springfield.  Mess. 


MORY  SALES  CORP., 

156  Brewery  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

M.  P.  MYERS  &  CO.,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  40,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

PHILCO  DISTRIBUTORS, 

17  Lyman  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

PHILCO  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  CORP.  OF  N.Y. 
254  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

393  Central  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PHILCO  RADIO  &.  TELEVISION  CORP.  OF  N.Y, 
829  W.  Genesee  St..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

106  Whitesboro  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

ROSKIN  BROS..  INC., 

286  Central  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

23-27  W.  Main  St.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
ROSKIN  DISTRIBUTORS,  INC., 

1113  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Reviving  New  l[ork*s 

Potato 


Industry 

Growers  Asked  for  and 
Got  State  Appropriation 
to  Study  Consumer 
Demand,  Diseases  and 
New  Varieties. 

By  E.  V.  HARDENBURG 

From  statements  made  and  printed 
frequently  during  recent  years  one 
might  judge  that  New  York’s  potato 
industry  is  in  a  decline.  Often  it  has 
been  said  that  we  have  lost  our  best 
markets  to  Maine  and  Idaho.  Various 
reasons  have  been  cited  as  responsible 
for  this  situation  and  numerous  reme¬ 
dies  suggested.  But  whatever  the  sit¬ 
uation,  it  is  not  due  to  any  sudden 
change,  and  the  evolution  of  the  potato 
industry  is  probably  not  very  different 
from  that  of  other  major  farm  enter¬ 
prises  in  New  York.  The  fact  that  new 
developments  in  potato  growing  and 
marketing  now  merit  headlines  in  our 
farm  papers  is  a  healthy  sign.  And  for 
whatever  new  research  in  behalf  of  the 
potato  grower  is  now  being  started, 
credit  is  due  those  farsighted  growers 
who  are  working  through  the  Empire 
State  Potato  Club  and  the  Farm  Bur¬ 
eau  Federation.  The  immediate  result 


These  Inkers,  all  from  one  vine,  are  affected 
with  “spindle  tuber,”  a  virus  disease. 


was  an  appropriation  of  $46,000  by  our 
last  legislature  for  facilities  for  re¬ 
search  on  the  most  urgent  potato  prob¬ 
lems. 

Potato  Production  Backslid 

For  50  years.  New  York  was  the 
leading  producer  of  potatoes  among  the 
states.  But  New  York  growers  finally 
developed  the  industry  to  the  point 
where  poorly  adapted  soils  were 
brought  into  production  and  from  these 
a  type  of  potato  of  inferior  market 
quality  has  not  been  able  to  compete 
successfully  with  better  potatoes  from 
other  states.  During  the  economic 
crisis,  our  acreage  declined  by  one- 
third.  Because  potatoes  have  been  one 
of  our  most  profitable  cash  crops, 
growers  decided  it  was  time  to  take 
stock.  Some  say  we  need  a  better  qual¬ 
ity  potato  adapted  to  Western  New 
York,  others  that  we  must  learn  how 
to  control  yellow  dwarf,  “Z”  disease 
and  the  more  common  virus  diseases, 
and  still  others  insist  that  the  main 
problem  is  to  organize  our  marketing 
methods. 

In  June  of  1935,  a  joint  committee 
of  growers  representing  the  Potato 
Club  and  the  Farm  Bureaus  was  or¬ 
ganized  at  Rochester  to  study  the 
needs  of  the  industry  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations.  This  committee  did  a  fine 
and  a  thorough  job.  And  it  now  ap¬ 


F.  M.  Blodgett  of  Cornell  inspecting  potatoes  for 
tuber  defects  on  the  farm  of  Jim  Borkowski  on 
Long  Island. 


pears  that  this  committee  plans  to 
stand  by  until  worthwhile  results  are 
obtained. 

What  Do  Consumers  Want? 

Its  first  demand  was  that  a  study  be 
made  to  determine  buying  procedure 
and  consumer  preference  in  our  large 
markets.  Cleveland  was  selected  as  a 
typical  market  for  such  a  study.  In 
March,  the  College  of  Agriculture  sent 
representatives  to  visit  63  stores  and 
240  homes  for  such  information  and 
over  400  store  records  were  obtained 
and  analyzed.  Potatoes  from  Maine, 
Ohio,  Florida,  Idaho,  Colorado,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  New  York  Were  sold  from  these 
stores,  giving  the  buyer  a  choice  of  6 
distinct  types  of  potatoes  marketed  in 
many  types  of  packages  at  various 
prices  and  quality.  In  general,  price* 
was  found  to  vary  with  market  quality, 
potatoes  from  Maine,  Idaho  and  Florida 
selling  at  the  highest  prices.  Duplicate 
samples  of  consumer  purchases  were 
shipped  to  Ithaca  to  be  graded. 
Strange  to  say,  of  143  such  samples, 
only  11  per  cent  graded  U.  S.  No.  1 
or  better,  30  per  cent  graded  U.  S. 
Commercial,  18  per  cent  graded  U.  S. 
No.  2  and  over  40  per  cent  graded  culls. 

The  principal  defect  responsible  for 
this  high  percentage  of  cull  grade  was 
found  to  be  bruising.  About  42  per  cent 
of  all  defects  causing  these  potatoes  to 
grade  culls  was  due  to  bruising  alone. 
Here  then  is  one  answer  to  what  is 
wroiig  with  our  potatoes  as  received  by 
the  consumer.  Cooking  quality  in  Maine 
and  Idaho  potatoes  may  be  superior  to 
that  found  in  potatoes  from  New  York 
and  Ohio,  but  so  far  as  marketability  is 
concerned,  mechanical  injury  is  the 
most  serious  fault  in  potatoes  from  all 
the  important  potato  states. 

More  Care  in  Digging 

A  survey  of  tuber  defects  found  on 
258  New  York  farms  in  1931  and  1932 
showed  that  10  per  cent  of  all  potatoes 
grown  were  bruised  in  the  digging  pro¬ 
cess.  The  fault  was  not  so  much  with 
the  digger  "as  with  the  operator.  Care¬ 
less  methods  and  too  rapid  operation 
of  the  digger  chain  was  found  to  be 
the  principal  cause.  Growers  first  must 
be  made  to  realize  how  serious  this 
problem  is.  Bruising  at  this  point  can 
be  almost  entirely  eliminated.  Field 
demonstrations  are  planned  by  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  this  fall. 

New  Potato  Research 

Of  the  $46,000  appropriated  for  new 
potato  research,  $30,000  is  for  con¬ 
struction  of  new  greenhouses  for  the 
study  of  virus  diseases,  $6,000  for  po¬ 
tato  improvement  and  the  developmen 
of  better  varieties,  $5,000  for  the  study 
of  virus  diseases  and  $5,000  for  pota  o 
rotation  studies.  Three  rotation 
ments  already  have  been  establishec^ 
one  at  Byron  in  Genesee  County,  on 
at  Cohocton  in  Steuben  County  an 
one  at  Malone  in  FTanklin 
Each  of  these  is  designed  to  determ 
{Continued  on  Po>9^  29) 


PUMNA 


Purina 

Uyena 


CHOW 

^EED  with 

‘*EN  chow  SCRAft*^ 


highest  hatchability.  See  your  Purina  dealer 
for  Layena  (complete  feed)  or  Lay  Chow  (fed 
with  grain).  Either  will  give  you  more  eggs 
and  better  eggs,  for  sale  or  for  hatching,  this 
winter  and  all  year  long! 


^fURlNA  - 

Turkey 

CROWINO 


PURINA 

BROILER 

.  CHOW  , 


Raising  Broilers?  Purina  Broiler 
Chow  is  the  fastest  and  best  meat  produc¬ 
ing  feed  any  "broiler  maker”  ever  used. 
It  turns  out  bis  and  ready  money-making 
broilers  without  waste  of  time  or  feed. 
Get  it  fypm  your  Purina  dealer. ' 


For  the  laying  flock  and  for  pullets  coming 
into  the  nest  there  are  no  feeds  like  Purina 
Layena  or  Lay  Chow  for  vigorous,  sustained 
production.  Both  feeds  contain  dried  butter¬ 
milk,  cod-liver  oil,  green  alfalfa  meal  and  other 
proven  ingredients.  Each  is  also  startlingly  im¬ 
proved  this  year  and  remarkably  stepped  up  in 
producing  ability  by  the  adding  of  that  sensa¬ 
tional  new  vitamin  A  ingredient,  PUR-A-TENE! 
The  vitamin  D  and  G  potency  of  Purina  has 
also  been  greatly  increased  as  a  further  aid  to 
health,  production  and  hatchability. 

For  producers  of  hatching  eggs  these  im¬ 
provements  in  Purina  laying  rations  positively 


Raising  Turkeys?  You’ll  find  that 

Purina  Turkey  Growing  and  Fattening 
Chow  builds  more  straight-breasted, 
number  1  birds  of  outstanding  size  and 
meat  quality  than  any  other  feeds  can 
produce.  It’s  priced  right  tool  Your 
Purina  dealer  has  itl 


Enthusiastic  boys  and  girls  and  ambi¬ 
tious  men  and  women  don’t  like  ruts. 
I  know  it  because  letters  are  coming  to  me 
from  eager  minds  who  are  already  making 
DISCOVERIES.  Many  have  also  started 
to  EXPLORE  right  in  their  home  field. 
To  you,  with  a  keen  desire  to  do  things,  I 
want  to  tell  about  a  movie,  “Cecil  Rhodes,” 
which  I’ve  just  seen,  and  about  Rhodes’ 
biography  written  by  Sarah  Gertrude 
Millin,  which  I’ve  just  read.  By  all  means 
go  out  of  your  way  to  see  the  movie  and 
read  the  book,  if  you  have  “Empire  Build¬ 
ing  Ambitions.” 

■  ■  ■  ■ 


Great  men  begin  early  and  are  long 
young,”  says  Mrs.  Millin.  On  a  recent 
trip  to  the  West  Indies,  I  was  struck  by 
this  fact  when  we  landed  on  a  small  island 
named  Nevis,  where  Alexander  Hamilton 
was  born.  He  was  a  man  in  youth  but 
forever  a  boy.  At  eleven  he  became  a  ware¬ 
houseman’s  assistant;  at  thirteen,  a  hand 
in  managing  the  .business;  at  fifteen,  he 
sent  himself  to  school — then  to  America, 
where  he  drafted  our  Constitution.  The 
name  Alexander  Hamilton  is  famous  in 
our  early  history. 

What  was  there  in  this  boy,  born  in  a 
tiny  island  in  the  West  Indies,  mat  lifted 
him  out  of  the  common  rut  to  the  Road  to 
Fame?  His  parents  named  him  Alexander. 
Did  this  boy  catch  the  spark  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  start  to  conquer  bigger 
worlds  than  his  tiny  island? 

What’s  going  to  start  you  boys  and 
girls,  and  men  and  women,  who  read  this 
column  to  do  bigger  things?  Don’t  you 
EVER  get  fired  with  a  desire  to  do  some 
big  job  somewhere? 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

1IKE  Alexander  Hamilton,  Cecil  Rhodes, 
d  the  Empire  Builder,  “began  early  and 
was  long  young.”  He  was  one  of  a  family  of 
twelve.  His  father  was  a  minister.  On 
account  of  tuberculosis,  Cecil  left  school  at 
sixteen,  was  sent  to  Africa.  The  voyage 
took  seventy  days.  Now  watch  his  progress: 
a  farmer  at  seventeen,  a  diamond-digger  at 
eighteen,  a  man  of  means  at  nineteen,  and 
back  at  Oxford  as  an  undergraduate  at 
twenty.  His  soul  was  stirred  by  Ruskin,  one 
of  his  teachers  at  Oxford,  who  spoke  of: 

“a  destiny  now  possible  to  us,  the 
highest  ever  set  before  a  nation  to  be 
accepted  or  refused.  Will  you  youths  of 
England  make  your  country  again  a 
royal  throne  of  kings,  a  sceptred  isle,  for 
all  the  world  a  source  of  light,  a  centre 
of  peace  -  -  -?  England  must  found 
colonies,  formed  of  the  most  energetic 
and  worthiest  of  men;  teaching  her 
colonists  that  their  chief  virtue  is  fidelity 
to  their  country.” 

This  fired  the  imagination  of  the  boy, 
Rhodes.  He  became  utterly  absorbed  in 
this  idea  of  expansion.  He  could  talk  of 
nothing  else:  “Think,  think,  use  your 
brains.  Be  not  afraid  of  greatness.”  Those 
were  his  words.  Greatness  fills  a  man’s 
soul.  He  has  a  work  to  do.  A  great  man 
enlarges  himself.  No  more  petty  tasks  for 
him.  So  keen  was  his  imagination  that  at 
twenty-four,  while  still  at  Oxford,  he  made 
a  will  solemnly  donating  a  fortune  not  yet 
made  to  the  end  of  Britain’s  absorption 
of  the  globe! 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

I’ve  used  up  all  my  space  in  this  column, 
but  I’ll  tell  you  some  more  about  Cecil 
Rhodes  in  my  next  column.  In  the  meantime 
I  Dare  You  to  think  Empire-Building 
thoughts.  I  Dare  You  to  crash  through 
every  obstacle.  What  chance  had  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  Cecil  Rhodes  as  boys?  No 
chance  whatever.  But  with  that  grit  and 
determination  that  wouldn’t  be  downed, 
they  rose  to  fame.  You  can  rise  too.  Where 
are  you  going  to  land?  Get  started  from 
where  you  are — it’s  a  good  place — a  perfect 
place  to  start  from!  I  Dare  You! 

Wm.  H.  Danforth 
Chairman  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  Offices 

898  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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FORD’S  FIRST  MACHINES 
WERE  MACHINES 

Fop  many  years,  Henry  Ford  has  owned  and  worked 
his  own  farms.  He  knows  first-hand  the  farmer’s  hauling 
problems.  That’s  why  he  has  always  built  reliable,  economi¬ 
cal  farm  hauling  units. 

Today’s  farm  problems  are  not  the  same  as  they  were  a 
few  years  ago.  Roads  have  been  improved.  Farmers  have 
learned  more  about  hauling.  These  new  conditions  are  met 
by  the  new  Ford  V-8  engine.  With  it,  farmers  now  haul  heavier 
loads  faster  and  farther  at  lower  cost.  Full-floating  rear  axle 
and  full  torque-tube  drive  have  all  but  ended  the  most  com¬ 
mon  causes  of  farm  truck  breakdowns — axle  and  spring  fail¬ 
ures.  Ford  quick-action  safety  brakes  assure  smooth,  swift 
stops  from  high  speeds  with  heavy  loads.  With  these,  and  many 
other  quality  features.  Ford  has  kept  pace  with  farm  progress. 

Ford  V-8  Trucks  and  Commercial  Cars  have  been  proved 
BY  THE  PAST  in  many  millions  of  miles  of  farm  hauling.  This 
year,  they  have  been  improved  for  the  future.  Every  part 
is  built  to  match  the  high  quality  of  the  V-8  engine.  Accept 
your  Ford  dealer’s  invitation  to  ^make  an  “on-the-job”  test 
with  your  own  loads,  on  your  own  farm,  without  obligation. 


Interesting 

FOLKS 


Right:  Oldest  grange  member. 

Charles  H.  George,  102  years  old, 
an  active  member  of  Hebron  Grange, 
Oxford  County,  Maine.  A  Civil  War 
veteran,  he  joined  the  grange  61 
years  ago. 


Any  new  112-inch  wheelbase  Ford  V-8  Commercial  Car  can  be  purchased  for  $25  a  month, 
with  usual  down-payment.  Any  new  131j4-inch  or  157-inch  wheelbase  Ford  V-8  Truck  can 
be  purchased  with  the  usual  down-payment  on  the  new  Universal  Credit  Company 

per  month  Finance  Plans. 


FORD  ANNOUNCES  NEW  DE  LUXE 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  TRUCKS  AND  COMMERCIAL  CARS 
Low  additional  cost.  See  your  Ford  dealer  for  full  details  and  prices. 


TRUCKS  AND  COMMERCIAL  CARS 


Abo  ve :  R.  M.  York  of  Gouverneur, 
St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York. 
This  enthusiastic,  86  year  old  cyclist 
has  renewed  his  annual  challenge  to 
anyone  over  80  years  old  to  race  him 
around  the  Gouverneur  Fair  Grounds 
track.  Mr.  York  has  been  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  cyclist  for  44  years,  taking 
his  first  ride  in  1892  on  a  borrowed 
bike.  In  all  his  years  of  riding  he 
has  owned  but  three  bicycles  and 
has  never  had  a  serious  accident. 


Right:  Just  like  thousands  of  others, 
Pauline  Pulcifer  of  Mapleton,  Maine, 
is  all  ready  for  school. 


Below:  Harold  J.  “Red”  Evans  of 
Georgetown,  N.  Y.,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  New  York  Cooperative  Seed 
Potato  Association. 


Below:  George  Edgar,  Belvidere, 
president  of  Warren  County,  N.  J-t 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  owner  and 
operator  of  two  well  stocked  farms. 


DO  THIS 


applied  this  fall  will  give  bigger  returns  in  grass  next  season 
than  the  same  amount  applied  in  the  spring.  Phosphorus  will 
make  its  greatest  showing  on  pastures  that  have  a  good  sod 
and  already  contain  some  clover. 

Apply  500  to  800  pounds  per  acre  of  G.L.F.  16-20  super¬ 
phosphate  or  240  to  400  pounds  G.L.F.  32%  Gran -Phosphate. 
Use  lime,  too,  where  required  by  the  soil. 

On  rough,  hilly  pastures  there  is  a  real  advantage  in  using 
G.L.F.  32%  Gran-Phosphate.  Only  half  as  much  is  required. 
Saves  labor,  and  it’s  granular,  free-flowing,  so  that  it  can  be 
applied  easily  with  a  knapsack  seeder. 

Superphosphate  your  pasture  now  as  recommended  and  the 
job  will  be  done  for  several  years  to  come.  Your  G.L.F.  Service 
Agency  can  give  you  prompt  service 
on  your  superphosophate  requirements. 

COOPERATIVE 
G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Northeastern  pastures  need  phosphorus.  On 
thousands  of  acres  it  is  the  plant  food  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  abundant  clover  and  grass  growth.  Fortunately, 
superphosphate  supplies  this  much  needed  phosphorus  at 
low  cost. 

According  to  Professor  E.  L.  Worthen,  of  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  early  fall  is  an  especially  good  time  to 
put  superphosphate  on  permanent  pastures.  Superphosphate 


Early  Fall  Application  of  Superphosphate 
to  Permanent  Pastures  Means  More  and 
Better  Grazing  Next  Spring  and  Summer 


IF  YOU  WANT 

NEXT  SPRING 


arrof 


MADE 

RIGHT 


PROVED 
RIGHT 
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Cows  in  the  best  of  health — Milk  production  at  capacity 
right  through  the  lactation — Maximum  profit  over  feed  cost: 
the  Larro  feeder  looks  for  all  three  and  gets  them.  For  that 
is  what  Larro  Dairy  is  designed  to  give  you,  all  the  year  round, 
from  every  cow  in  your  herd.  Order  a  supply  of  Larro  today— 
and  look  for  all  three.  You  will  not  be  disappointed. 

If  there  is  no  Larro  dealer  in  your  community  icrite  to  us  and 
tell  the  man  from  whom  you  buy  feed  that  you  leant  Larro, 

We  will  make  Larro  available  in  your  locality. 

THE  LARRO  WE  MILLING  COMPANY  DEPT.  H,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Part  of  the  milking 
herd  at  Larro  Research 
Farm,  near  Detroit, 
Mich.,  where  all  Larro 
Feeds  are  developed 
and  proved 


d  I  A  C 

w  I L  U  w  or  Hemlock 

/  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

Ask  for  catalog  and  discount  to  agents. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI  F*  Intornalional  Tractor,  practically 

0/vJ.i£i .  new;  Team  of  Kood  Farm  homes; 
Moner  with  power  take  off;  Tractor  harrow.  Apply  to 

LLOYD  M.  HALLENBECK,  GREENDALE,  N.  Y. 


In  the  face  of  higher  grain 
costs,  think  what  it  will  mean 
to  you  to  have  a  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  good  silage  tlfa's  winter! 
If  what  you  need  now  is  a  good 
silo  that  goes  up  quickly  and 
costs  little  .. .  write  at  once  for 
information  on  the  CRAINE 
UTILITY  SILO. 

Permanent  or  portable.  Rigid 
door  frame  —  strong  —  solid. 
Matched  staves.  Built-in  steel 
ladder.  .  .  .  Double  laminated 
doors  with  heavy,  balanced 
steel  pressure  latches  that  close 
doors  tight. 


(stjmuw 


SILO 


Time  nowis  precious.  Don’t  put  itoff.Write 
at  once  for  information  on  the  UTILITY 
or  any  of  the  Craine  8  silos. 

CRAINE,  INC.,  45  Pine  St.,  Norwich,N.Y. 


You’ll  Win 
Either  Way ! 

Either  a  Wood  or  Concrete 
Stave  Grange  Silo  will  make  a 
winning  candidate  this  year  — 
and  will  save  both  your  restrict¬ 
ed  crops  and  your  money.  Vote 
for  your  choice  today — and  win  ! 


■eUNERS 


Get  our  “Giant  ’ 
folder  with  silo  pic¬ 
tures  nearly  2  ft 
high  —  all  details  il 
lustrated  —  includ¬ 
ing  newest  dormer -ujj* 
in  silos.  Write  today 
Box  A,  RED  CREEK,  N. 


liRnnGE  SiLO  Co 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


at  Special  September  Discounts 


During  September  we  are  ofTering  speeial 

drouth-sharing  cash  discounts  on  all  types  of 
silos.  Be  sure  to  get  our  catalog  before  plac¬ 
ing  order  anywhere.-  It  will  save  you  money. 

.Your  choice  of  silos  —  hinged  or  continuous. 

Idoors,  convenient  ladders,  latest  features. 

|a  FEW  WOOD  SILOS  LEFT  — at  special] 
low  prices. 

[There’s  still  time  to  deliver  and  erect  our  I 

[everlasting  Rib-Stone  Concrete  Stave  Silos 
I —  nothing  better  ever  built.  Write  today  | 
for  money-saving  facts. 


RiB'StONE  CoRPoaVnoN 


LeRoy,  N.y 
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Fertilize  Pastures 


Now 

SEIPTEMBER  is  an  excellent  month 
in  which  to  launch  a  pasture  im¬ 
provement  program  in  the  northeastern 
states.  A  good  program  properly  car¬ 
ried  out  will  do  much  to  relieve  the 
shortage  of  pasture  next  summer  and 
in  subsequent  years.  Pasture  improve¬ 
ment  in  New  York  State  is  not  an  ex¬ 
pensive  process  and  a  lot  can  be  done 
with  an  annual  expenditure  of  less  than 
$2  for  each  cow  or  the  equivalent  in 
other  stock  maintained  on  the  farm. 

Where  to  Begin 

The  most  difficult  decision  to  make 
is  where  to  begin  improvement.  There 
is  a  natural  tendency  to  start  with  the 
poorest  land  first,  often  on  hill  tops 
and  steep  slopes, 
because  such  pas¬ 
tures  are  readily 
admitted  to  need 
improve  ment 
whereas  the  more 
favorably  located 
land  appears  good 
b  y  comparison. 

The  standard  of 
excellence  needs 
to  be  raised  in 
New  York,  how¬ 
ever,  and  it  is 
more  profitable 
to  make  good  pas¬ 
tures  better  than 
to  make  poor  pas¬ 
tures  good.  A  good  rule  is  to  restrict 
pasture  improvement  to  not  more  than 
one  acre  for  each  cow  or  its  equivalent 
in  other  stock  maintained  on  the  farm. 
A  20  cow  dairy  farm,  therefore,  should 
have  selected  for  improvement  about  20 
acres  of  pasture  and  this  should  be  the 
best  pasture  land  available;  that  which 
is  most  accessible  to  water;  most  easily 
fenced  to  permit  of  rotation  grazing, 
and  sufficiently  level  and  smooth  to  per¬ 
mit  of  mowing.  Although  a  start  may 
be  made  with  the  whole  20  acres  when 
financial  considerations  permit,  it  is 
usually  more  convenient  to  treat  one 
quarter  of  the  area  selected  each  year. 
Before  applying  fertilizer  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  mow  ungrazed  herbage  and 
remove  thornbushes. 

Phosphorus  the  First  Essential 

Pasture  improvement  experiments  at 
Cornell  University  and  in  the  State 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  first 
essential  in  pasture  fertilization  is 
phosphorus.  This  is  needed  by  all  pas¬ 
ture  soils  and  the  material  most  gen¬ 
erally  used  to  supply  it  is  superphos¬ 
phate.  Satisfactory  improvement  can 
be  expected  only  if  an  adequate  appli¬ 
cation  is  made,  about  800  pounds  of  16 
per  cent  superphosphate  or  400  pounds 
of  32  per  cent  superphosphate  repeat¬ 
ed  at  intervals  of  four  years.  Smaller 
applications  of  500  pounds  of  16  per 
cent  superphosphate  sometimes  are  ef¬ 
fective  but  experiments  have  shown 
that  heavy  applications  at  long  inter¬ 
vals  are  more  effective  in  pasture  im¬ 
provement  than  small  applications  ap¬ 
plied  more  frequently.  The  superphos¬ 
phate  is  best  applied  in  September  or 
October  although  it  may  he  applied  at 
other  times  of  the  year  also. 

Lime  Sometimes  Needed 

Although  superphosphate  is  often  ef¬ 
fective  in  bringing  about  improvement 
of  pastures  on  highly  acid  soils,  a 
profitable  response  to  lime  in  addition 
to  superphosphate  may  he  expected 
from  most  soils  which  require  lime  for 
the  satisfactory  growth  of  red  clover. 
This  is  most  likely  on  soils  requiring 
more  than  2000  pounds  of  limestone  per 
acre  for  red  clover.  For  pasture  im- 


B3;  D.  B.  Johnstone- Wallace 

Department  of  Agronomy, 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

provement  an  application  of  2000 
pounds  of  finely  ground  limestone  per 
acre  usually  is  sufficient  and  it  may  be 
repeated  at  intervals  of  6  to  8  years. 

Potash  Important  on  Light  Soils 

Pasture  experiments  in  New  York 
indicate  that  there  is  little  response  to 
potash  except  on  light  sandy  and 
gravelly  soils,  although  there  may  be 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  When  needed, 
muriate  of  potash  at  the  rate  of  about 
100  pounds  per  acre  may  be  applied  at 
the  same  time  as  the  superphosphate. 

Nitrogen  Very  Important 

No  pasture  improvement  is  possible 
without  the  aid  of  nitrogen  but  this 

does  not  mean 
that  nitrogen 
must  be  purchas¬ 
ed  in  the  form  of 
fertilizer.  There 
is  present  in  most 
of  the  New  York 
pastures  a  plant 
called  wild  white 
clover  which  is 
able  to  supply  the 
nitrogen  required. 
It  is  a  wild  form 
of  the  commonly 
cultivated  white 
Dutch  clover  from 
which  it  differs  by 
possessing  small¬ 
er  leaves  and  flowers,  by  flowering  later, 
and  by  forming  a  denser  sward.  The 
chief  difference,  however,  is  that  where¬ 
as  the  wild  white  clover  is  a  true  peren¬ 
nial  and  lives  indefinitely  in  a  closely 
grazed  and  properly  fertilized  pasture, 
without  having  to  res’eed,  plants  produc¬ 
ed  from  seed  of  commercial  White  Dutch 
clover  seldom  live  more  than  two  years. 

Wild  white  clover  is  the  key  to  pasture 
improvement  in  New  York  State  and 
the  success  of  a  pasture  improvement 
program  is  dependent  upon  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  methods  of  fertilization  and  graz¬ 
ing  management  which  will  result  in  the 
development  of  a  dense  sward  of  wild 
white  clover  in  association  with  Ken¬ 
tucky  blue  grass  and  other  useful  plants. 

Some  pastures  which  contain  less 
than  an  average  of  one  plant  of  wild 
•  white  clover  to  the  square  yard,  evenly 
distributed,  should  either  be  plowed  and 
seeded  in  the  spring  with  the  Cornell 
Pasture  Mixture,  after  fertilization,  or 
about  one  pound  of  Kent  wild  white 
clover  may  be  seeded  on  the  surface  of 
the  pasture  in  late  March  or  very  early 
April.  The  seed  may  be  mixed  with 
sand,  soil  or  granulated  superphosphate 
to  facilitate  distribution. 

Surplus  Manure  May  Be  Used 

When  more  manure  is  available  than 
can  be  used  to  advantage 'on  the  plow¬ 
ed  land,  it  may  be  used  on  poor  pas¬ 
tures  when  supplemented  with  super¬ 
phosphate.  It  is  advisable  to  apply  ^ 
light  dressing  of  8  to  10  tons  per  acre 
in  addition  to  500  to  800  pounds  of 
superphosphate.  Because  of  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  discourage  close  grazing  it  is 
extremely  important  to  mow  ungraze 
herbage  when  manure  is  used. 

Grazing  Management 

The  management  of  the  ■  grazing  is 
quite  as  important  as  fertilization  iR 
pasture  improvement  and  it  is  more 
difficult  to  learn.  A  day  spent  in  t  e 
observation  of  the  nose  end  of  a  cow 
in  a  good  pasture  is  the  most 
course  of  study  on  the  subject  availa  e. 

The  subjects  of  grazing  managemeri 
and  seeding  pastures  will  be  discussea 
next  spring. 


Getting  Down  to  Brass 
Tacks 

On  page  3  of  the  August  15 
issue  appeared  some  pictures  of 
pastures,  both  improved  and  un¬ 
improved,  together  with  brief 
directions  for  fertilizing  pastures 
this  fall. 

No  sooner  did  readers  receive 
the  issue  than  they  began  to  ask 
for  more  information.  You  will 
find  more  detailed  directions  on 
this  page. 
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Molasses 

— A  Good  Substitute 

for  CORN 

WITH. feed  prices  climbing  and  the 
supply  of  grain  none  too  plenti¬ 
ful  at  any  price  it  is  not  a  bad'  idea 
to  remember  that  a  pound  of  cane  mo¬ 
lasses  has  around  80%  as  much  food 
value  as  an  equal  weight  of  corn.  One- 
hundred  pounds  of  com  contains  80 
pounds  of  digestible  nutrients  and  100 
pounds  of  molasses  60  poimds.  The 
point  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  mo¬ 
lasses  is  high  in  carbohydrates.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  very  little  protein  but  no  fat 
and  therefore  it  can  be  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  corn  or  other  feeds  high  in 
carbohydrates. 

Although  the  actual  food  value  of 
molasses  is  slightly  lower  than  corn, 
molasses  has  other  good  points  and  it 
is  recommended  as  a  good  buy  when 
it  can  be  bought  at  a  price  per  ton 
that  is  anything  less  than  the  price  of 
com. 

At  present  prices  it  is  an  attractive 
buy.  Inquiry  at  one  retail  store  brought 
a  quotation  of  $8.80  per  barrel  of  55 
gallons.  There  are  171  gallons  or  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  3  barrels  in  a  ton.  It  is 
probable  in  coming  months  that  dairy¬ 
men  will  be  able  to  get  cane  molasses 
at  a  price  around  $25.00  a  ton,  a  very 
attractive  price  when  compared  to 
com,  which  at  this  writing  is  around 
$50.00  a  ton  at  retail. 

How  to  Feed  Molasses 

Cane  molasses  is  a  laxative  feed, 
therefore  it  has  to  be  fed  in  modera¬ 
tion,  but  when  so  fed  has  a  favorable 
eifect  on  most  kinds  of  livestock.  Dairy 
cows  will  take  care  of  a  quart  a  day. 
Horses  and  mules  will  eat  as  much  as 
seven  to  nine  pounds,  beef  cattle  three 
to  four  pounds,  hogs  one  to  two  pounds 
and  sheep  one-half  pound  per  day. 
Even  hens  will  do  well  on  a  mash 
which  has  5  to  10%  molasses. 

It  can  be  fed  in  several  ways.  With 
dairy  cows  one  good  way  is  to  dilute 
the  molasses  with  an  equal  amount  of 
warm  water  and  pour  it  on  the  feed 
from  a  sprinkling  can.  Another  way 
is  to  add  one  (juart  of  molasses  to  the 
proper  amount  of  wet  beet  pulp  for 
each  cow  or  to  a  half  and  half  mixture 
of  beet  pulp  and  bran  which  has  been 
soaked  with  water.  Where  hay  is 
scarce  and  straw  or  other  low  rough- 
age  used,  molasses  will  increase  its 
palatability,  therefore,  cows  will  eat 
more  and  waste  less.  Here  again  the 
molasses  can  be  diluted  with  water  and 
sprinkled  on  the  roughage. 

for  Beef  Cows  and  Horses 

For  beef  cows,  a  first  class  method 
of  feeding  is  to  build  a  tight  box  the 
right  size  to  hold  the  barrel  and  in¬ 
vert  the  barrel  in  it.  The  molasses  will 
run  out  as  the  cows  eat  it  just  as  water 
runs  out  of  a  poultry  feeding  fountain. 

Horses  are  especially  fond  of  mo¬ 
lasses  and  even  where  it  costs  as  much 
as  com  it  is  a  good  idea  to  give  them 
a  quart  a  day  as  an  appetizer  and  con¬ 
ditioner.  Pigs  fed  molasses  are  likely 
1^0  get  scours  unless  they  are  started 
ou  it  gradually. 

Beet  molasses  is  very  similar  in  com¬ 
position  to  cane  molasses  but  it  is 
^ore  laxative.  Stock  must  be  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it  gradually  and  more  care 
used  as  to  the  amount  given. 

Another  use  for  molasses  which  has 
been  discovered  recently  is  to  add  it  to 
Srass  ensilage.  Grass  does  not  contain 
enough  carbohydrates  to  develop  suffi¬ 
cient  acid  So  that  it  will  keep  properly. 
Running  60  to  75  lbs.  of  molasses  per 
top  of  green  hay  as  it  is  fed  into  the 
ensilage  cutter  will  make  excellent 
silage. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

TRACTORS 

»  -I 

Provide  Farm  Power  at 
Lowest  Cost 


The  McCormick-Deering  Farmall  30— the  largest  size 
of  these  famous  all-purpose  tractors. 


Scarcity  of  feed  this  year  makes 
this  fact  about  tractors  more  important  than 
ever:  Tractors  do  not  have  to  be  ’'fed”  three 
times  a  day,  winter  and  summer.  And  when  they 
are  in  operation,  they  use  cheap  fuel.  Tractor 
owners  are  not  confronted  with  the  serious  prob¬ 
lem  of  dividing  their  feed  between  idle  work  stock 
and  income-producing  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry. 
At  present  prices  for  hay  and  feed,  and  prices 
that  will  prevail  during  fall  and  winter,  tractor 
power  is  much  cheaper  than  horses  or  mules. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  change  over  to  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  Tractor  power.  You  will  save 
feed,  to  help  carry  your  other  stock,  or  to  sell. 
You  will  have  abundant,  cheap  power  to  har¬ 
vest  the  rest  of  your  crops  in  short  order.  You 


will  have  reliable  belt  power  to  operate  ma¬ 
chines  used  in  processing  these  crops.  You  will 
be  able  to  do  road  work  or  custom  work  if  you 
desire.  And  you  will  be  fully  prepared  to  get 
into  your  fields  without  delay  next  spring. 

There  is  a  McCormick-Deering  Tractor  avail¬ 
able  for  every  si2e  of  farm.  Three  sizes  of  the 
All-Purpose  Farmall,  plus  Quick- Attachable  tools 
for  the  Farmall  12;  six  sizes  of  conventional 
wheel  tractors  (including  Diesel);  three  crawler 
tractors  (including  Diesel);  and  the  Orchard 
Model  O  -  12,  give  you  a  wide  selection  to 
choose  from. 

Ask  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  for  prices, 
terms,  detailed  information,  and  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  model  best  suited  for  your  farm. 


International  Harvester  Company 

(INCORPOBATED  ) 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING  TRACTORS 

GASOLINE,  KEROSENE,  DISTILLATE,  and  DIESEL 


NEEDHAM  CROWN  GRAIN  DRILLS 

Sow  new  Grano-Phos  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Brain  and  grass 
seed  accurately.  Insures 
maximum  yield.  Many  im¬ 
provements.  Sow  fertilizer 
in  separate  row  from  grain 
on  row  crops.  Investigate 
Needham  Crown  before  in¬ 
vesting  in  any  drill.  It  will  pay  you.  Made  from  acid 
resisting  iron.  ltroadca.st  and  trailer-type  lime  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  .sowers.  Help  you  secure  good  catch  of  clover 
and  alfalfa.  Made  by  experienced  men  since  1878.  See 
us  at  State  Fair.  Syracuse.  Write  or  Phone — 

CROWN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Box  208  PHELPS,  NEW  YORK 


RYE 

WINTER  WHEAT 
Seasonable  Seeds — Send  for  Price  List 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

BOX  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


ALONEY’S 

TREES  •  SHRUBS  •  FLOWERS 


PLANT  FRUIT  TREES  THIS  FALL 

Planting  after  the  fall  rains  will  give  your  trees 
the  right  start,  especially  Apple,  Cherry.  Pear, 
Plum  —  Our  stock  never  better. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC., 

58  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


free  fall  Circular 


A  CHINAMAN 
with  FEATHERS 

That’s  John  H.  Pheasant  himself, 
and  how  the  boys  love  to  hunt  him. 
Sometimes  he’s  a  pest  —  sometimes 
hunters  are  worse.  For  protection 

Post  Your  Farm 

with  our  “NO  TRESPASSING"  signs 

and  keep  off  the  undesirables.  The 
decent  hunters  (true  sportsmen) 
will  ask  permission  to  hunt  your 
fields.  Our  signs  meet  all  legal  re¬ 
quirements  and  are  printed  on 
heavy  fabric  that  will  withstand 
wind  and  weather.  For  prices  write 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


- SHORXHORIVS - 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  j.e.,  produce  prime  beef  and 
an  abundance  of  milk. 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calve.s  well  and 
Shorthorn  .steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
Quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  de.sired  i%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthoras  nave  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.  address 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS' ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


DOGS 


SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Heel-drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 


I  ICQ  —Shop,  fox  terriers  $5.00.  Bat.  farm 
L,ULil.ill-i>3  (logs  $2.00.  MULLEN.  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 

C;„  r"--— n  —  Trained.  $50  to  $75  each.  Trial. 
OIX  Loon  Uogs -  PONY  FARMS,  Himrod,  N.  Y. 

ANY  PoTsON 

will  kill  rats  if  you  can  induce  them  ts  est  It. 

RAT  BOLONEY 

gets  them  because  it  is  ready  to  set,  no  fussing  tl> 
prepare,  costs  nothing  if  it  fails.  If  your  druggist, 
grocor,  feed  or  hardware  dealer  does  not  carry  it, 
send  us  his  name  and  50  cents  for  a  large  trial  package. 

LECTRO  CHEMICAL  CO. 

FARMERS’  OXFORD, 

CHEMICALS  N.  Y. 

Salesmen  Wanted. 
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“MORE  PROHTS  WITH  MOBILOIL!” 
SAY  FARMERS  ALL  OVER  AMERICA 


CUTS  OPERATING  COSTS  ON  CARS,  TRACTORS  AND  OTHER  FARM  MACHINERY 


See  for  yourself !— Drain  and  Refill  with  new 
Mobiloil  made  by  the  famous  Glearosol  Process 


From  every  section  of  the  country 
come  reports  of  savings  with  Mobil¬ 
oil.  Savings  in  oil.  Savings  in  upkeep. 
Savings  in  valuable  working  time.  Not 
only  in  cars — but  in  tractors  and  other 
farm  machinery  as  well ! 

Mobiloil  makes  these  savings  be¬ 
cause  it  is  clean  oil.  It  has  been  freed  of 
gum  and  carbon-forming  suf^stances 
that  cause  loss  of  power  through  sticky 


valves  and  gummed  piston  rings. 

Fill  your  engine  with  clean,  long- 
lasting  Mobiloil.Then  watch  work  get 
done  faster.  See  how  little  oil  you  use. 

For  gears,  use  Mobiloil  Gear  Oils. 
They  cling  close  and  protect  gears — 
keep  them  safe  and  clean. 

Get  these  money-saving  lubricants 
from  your  local  Mobiloil  agent  or  deal¬ 
er.  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 


(Below)  Car  owners  report  savings  in  oil  of  25% — 50%. 


Mobiloil  keeps  tractors  and  other  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  on  the  job.  No  costly  lay-ups  and 
needless  delays  right  in  busy  seasons. 


Lee  BELDEN,  Caiifornia— “We  know, 
from  the  records  we  keep,  Mobiloil 
saves  us  at  least  25%  in  oil  bills  and 
cuts  our  repair  costs  noticeably.” 


Thomas  f.  mcnaugh,  Ohio — 
“Mobiloil  sure  makes  my  car 
smoother  and  morepowerful.” 


George  whitehurst.  New 
York — “Long  hours  and  hard 
work  don’t  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  to  Mobiloil.” 


HERE'S  ANOTHER  BIG  MONEY-SAVER 


MOBILGREASE  NO.  2 


The  all-purpose  farm 
grease  that  won’t  wash 
out,  squeeze  out,  or  harden! 
1 1  fills  every  lubricating  need 
of  the  modern  farm — keeps 
machinery  running  smooth¬ 
ly,  reduces  wear,  lasts  longer. 
Mobllgrease  No.  2  is  just  one 
of  Socony -Vacuum’s  com¬ 
plete  line  of  oils  and  greases 
that  help  you  cut  your  farm 
operating  costs.  Ask  your 
agent  or  dealer  about  it. 


Mobiloil 


SOCONT-VilCCtrM 


V 


Mobiloil 


AMERICA’S 
FAVORITE 
MOTOR  OIL 


THIS  GUY  IS 
DANGEROUS! 


He  shoots  at  every  moving  twig, 
doesn’t  look  where  he’s  shooting, 
stumbles  around  letting  his  gun  go 
off  accidently,  endangering  man  and 
beast.  He’s  a  general  nuisance. 

Post  Your  Farm 

with  our  “NO  TRESPASSING”  signs 

and  keep  him  off  and  your  place 
safe  for  yourself  and  family,  your 
stock  and  those  real  sportsmen  who 
know  what  care  and  courtesy  mean. 
Our  signs  are  printed  on  a  heavy 
cloth  that  withstands  wind  and 
weather  and  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  law.  For  prices  write 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Men  With  Cars  Wanted: 

teed  auto  products,  motor  oil,  soaps,  cleansers  and 
other  daily  used  necessities  to  regular  customers.  Per¬ 
manent.  Good  future.  Must  be  satisfied  with  $30.00  a 
week  at  start.  Protected  territory.  Write  to  LOYD’S 

OF  AMERICA,  841  Cooper  Street,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 


HORSES 


HEAVY  AND  HANDY-WEIGHT  FARM  WORK 
HORSES:  high-grade  Belgians  and  Percherons  at  low¬ 
est  country  prices.  FRED  CHANDLER,  Chariton.  Iowa. 


Mineral  coMPOUNn 

FOR  HORSES  V 

Mineral  Remedy  Co.. 
451  4th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THIS  GREAT  BOOK 


HOWio 

fiREAIC 

^  TRAIN 


Every  fanner,  every 
lover  ol  horseflesh 
should  have  a  copy  of  ft.  This  amaz¬ 
ing  book  tells  how  to  know  horses — 
how  to  break  them  —  how  to  train 
them  —  how  to  make  money  as  a 
master  horseman.  Write  for  it  today 
—  FREE,  together  with  my  special 
offer  of  a  course  in  Animal  Breeding 
without  cost  to  you.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  Gaiting  and  Riding  the 
saddle  horse,  check  here  □  Doll  today — now.  You'll 
ne’ier  regret  it. 


Beery  School  of  Horsemanship, 

Dept.  169,  -  -  -  PLEASANT  HILL,  OHIO. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


New  Weed  Bnmei 

IklUs  all  weeds — stalks,  seeds  and  roots.  80.0001 
]ln  use.  Write  for  FBEE  Folder  No.  55. 
lAEROIL BURNER  CO.,  WestNewYsrk, N.J. 
178  No.  Wicker  Dr.,  Chicago.  Ill. 

1/  j  I — SL^^San  Francisco..  Call^ 


Carbide 

CARBIDE 
OF  HIGHEST 
QUALITY 

• 

National  Carbide 
Corporation  , 

Lincoln  Bldg.New  York 


Beef  Cows 


must  be 

GOOD 

By  Edward  S.  Gilbert 


WITHOUT  entering  into  any  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  economics  of  beef 
production  in  the  East,  it  is  obvious 
that  if  beef  is  produced  here,  method 
of  production  must  be  more  intensive 
than  the  range  method.  First  require¬ 
ment  for  intensive  beef  production  is 
having  really  good  breeding  stock; 
calves  from  cattle  of  the  correct  beef 
type  mature  earlier,  make  cheaper 
gains,  either  on  pasture  or  on  dry  lot, 
and  sell  for  a  better  price  per  pound 
when  finished,  than  inferior  calves. 

I  feel  privileged  to  speak  definitely  on 
this  subject  because  I  have  learned 
the  lesson  by  costly  experience.  My 
first  “whirl”  with  beef  cattle  was  in 
Texas  and  for  my  foundation  stock 
here  in  New  York  state  I  brought  a 
group  of  fifteen  Texas  range  heifers 
of  Hereford  breeding.  They  were  about 
the  average  of  range  cattle  in  quality 
but  below  the  average  quality  found  in 
eastern  herds.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply 
that  good  cattle  do  not  come  from  the 
range  states.  They  are  breeding  some 
excellent  cattle  and  most  of  the  cattle¬ 
men  are  constantly  improving  their 
herds.  But,  where  pasture  is  plentiful, 
as  in  the  range  states,  it  takes  a  lot 
of  cattle  to  get  the  cash  out  of  all  the 
grass,  and  there  is  not  the  incentive 
to  cull  so  rigidly  as  is.  necessary  under 
the  limited  pasture  conditions  of  most 
eastern  farms. 

The  first  time  I  saw  the  fifteen 
heifers  they  were,  of  necessity,  view¬ 
ed  from  a  distance  but  they  were  final¬ 
ly  corralled  and  delivered  in  a  good 
stout  truck  to  my  farm  in  Albany 
County.  I  fed  out  five  of  these  without 
very  pleasing  results  because  they  were 
too  wild  to  settle  down  and  com  is  an 
expensive  fuel  to  use  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  nervous  energy.  Of  the  ten  I 
used  for  breeders,  eight  calved  the  first 
year,  five  the  second  year  and  this  past 
season  only  three  produced  calves. 
Those  that  failed  to  calve  have  always 
been  sold  before  the  winter  season  but 
a  cow  that  does  not  breed  is  always  a 
losing  proposition.  Disease  was  not  the 
cause  of  the  short  calf  crop.  My  pure¬ 
bred  Herefords  have  been  regular 
breeders.  I  am  convinced  that  in  trans¬ 
planting  the  Texas  cattle  to  a  foreign 
soil  they  received  a  shock  from  which 
they  were  not  able  to  recover.  I  know 
of  other  similar  cases  that  have  shown 
the  same  results. 

I  have  had  eight  heifer  calves  from 
the  range  cows  and  have  saved  only 
two  of  them  for  the  breeding  herd.  The 
others  have  been  fattened  and  sold  with 
the  steers.  Since  they  were  not  of  the 
type  suitable  for  breeding,  neither  were 
they  good  feeders  and  their  value  when 
finished  was  in  line  with  their  quality. 

I  have  some  fairly  good  stock  now, 
mostly  Polled  Hereford  heifers,  due  to 
calve  this  coming  spring.  These  are 
what  I  should  have  had  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  They  would  have  given  me  no 
only  better  calves  but  probably  more 
of  them.  I  have  improved  my  pasture^ 
and  feel  that  I  can  go  ahead  with  con 
fidence,  growing  good  beef  on  cheap 
feed.  While  I  prefer  Polled  Heref(^<^ 
I  have  great  respect  for  the  other  e 
breeds.  More  important  than  the  hr 
is  the  excellence  within  the  breed, 
j  I  humble  myself  in  telling  of  W 
early  mistake  in  the  hope  that  no 
twill  follow  the  example  of  my  ^ 
{start  in  beef  production. 
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Sass  and  Applesass 


Paying  for  Their  Farms 

IN  YOUR  issue  of  August  15th  you  re¬ 
ferred,  editorially,  to  a  statement  quot¬ 
ing  the  Land  Bank:  .“Better  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  buy  farms,  and  low  interest  rates 
on  mortgages  to  finance  purchases,  help 
to  make  this  an  excellent  time  to  go  into 
farming.”  You  may  be  interested  in 
these  facts  concerning  a  few  cases  which 
seem  to  show  that  substantial  financial 
progress  on  the  part  of  farmers  is  pos¬ 
sible  even  in  hard  times  such  as  we  have 
been  seeing. 

"For  example,  I  know  of  a  man  who 
in  1926  bought  a  beautiful  place  in  Ver¬ 
mont;  and  in  February  1933  he  obtained 
a  second-mortgage  Commissioner  loan  on 
it  for  $1500.  He  has  about  35  cows  and 
by  turning  in  half  his  milk  check,  he  re¬ 
duced  this  debt  in  2%  years  to  $480  —  one- 
third  of  what  it  was  originally.  His  pay¬ 
ments  ranged  from  as  low  as  $J.3.79  to  as 
much  as  $100. 

Another  man  reduced  his  mortgage  from 
$4000  to  $688,  between  January  1934  and 
the  present  time.  He  did  this  on  %  of 


YOU  WANT  POWER -YOU  ALSO  WANT  ECONOMY 


his  income  from  milk  with  payments 
raaging  from  $41  to  $155.  He  is  also  in 
Franklin  County,  Vermont. 

Two  women  farmers  in  Jefferson  Coun¬ 
ty,  New  York,  have  made  outstanding  ac¬ 
complishments.  One  lady  bought  a  farm 
of  185  acres  in  1934  for  $5500  and  paid 
only  $200  down.  She  has  reduced  her 
debt  from  $5500  to  $3300,  although  $1000 
was  from  the  sale  of  a  right-of-way  to 
the  highway  depa.rtment.  The  balance 
was  from  half  of  the  proceeds  of,  milk 
produced  by  only  19  cows. 

The  other  lady  bought  75  acres  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1933  and  went  in  debt  $4300  on  it. 
Since  that  time,  she  has  kept  up  the  in¬ 
terest  and  reduced  the  principal  to  $3440. 

All  of  these  people  are  unquestionably 
industrious  and  frugal,  but  the  point  is 
they  have  made  substantial  progress. 

For  a  young  man  who  knows  farming 
from  actual  experience  and  has  a  good 
background  and  technical  knowledge  as 
well,  I  personally  am  convinced  it  is 
easier  for  him  to  get  started  now  than  it 
has  been  for  some  time.  Farming  is  a 
highly  technical  and  scientific  game  these 
hays,  but  the  problem  of  people  who  have 
farms  to  sell,  or  of  an  individual  who 
Wants  to  retire  and  put  his  property  in 
the  hands  of  a  younger  man,  is  not  a 
problem  of  finding  a  purchaser  who  has 
capital  so  much  as  it  is  a  problem  of 
finding  the  individual  who  has  the  neces¬ 
sary  background  and  experience  as  well 
as  the  will  to  succeed. — M.  G.  N. 


Nowhere  will  you  find  them  blended  so  perfectly  as  in  Chevrolet  trucks 

Be  wise . . .  Economize . . .  Buy  CHEVROLETS 


NEW  PERFECTED 
HYDRAULIC  BRAKES 


always  equalized  for  quick, 
unswerving,  “straight  line”  stops 


NEW  FULL-TRIMMED 
DE  LUXE  CAB 
with  dear-vision  instrument 
panel  for  safe  control 


Y  -rP  goes  power  .  .  .  Down  come  costs!  Truck  users  who 
C/  have  investigated  this  claim  for  1936  Chevrolet  trucks 
have  overwhelmingly  chosen  Chevrolet. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  for  this  preference.  Chevrolet 
trucks  have  more  pulling  power  than  any  other  low-priced  truck. 
It  is  economical  power,  too,  because  Chevrolet  trucks  use  less 
gas  . . .  and  they  use  less  oil.  That  means.more  power  per  gallon 
— less  cost  per  load.  Furthermore,  Chevrolet  trucks  will  give 
you  the  most  economical  all-round  operation  you  have  ever 
experienced,  because  highest  quality  is  built  into  every  part  and 
feature. 

The  Chevrolet  Valve-in-Head  Truck  Engine  is  unmatched  for 
dependable,  low-cost  operation.  New  Perfected  Hydraulic 
Brakes  are  the  safest  ever  developed.  And  there  is  extra  strength 
in  the  construction  of  every  other  feature  .  .  .  the  same  kind  of 
ruggedness  that  is  built  into  the  massive  Full-Floating  Rear  Axle 
of  13^-ton  models. 

When  you  buy  new  trucks,  follow  the  plan  of  other  wise  and  care¬ 
ful  truck  buyers.  Get  a  thorough  demonstration  of  Chevrolet 
trucks.  Watch  their  power  .  .  .  note  their  economy  .  .  .  and  be 
convinced  that  they  are  the  best  trucks  you  can  buy. 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


NEW  HIGH- 
COMPRESSION  VALVE- 
IN-HEAD  ENGINE 

with  increased  horsepower, 
increased  torque,  greater 
economy  in  gas  and  oil 


FULL-FLOATING 
REAR  AXLE 

with  barrel  type  wheel  bear¬ 
ings  on  IJ^-ton  models 


«  *  * 

Ship  or  Sell  Locally 

I  have  been  a  subseriber  of  your  paper 
for  many  years  and  find  it  beneficial  in 
many  ways.  I  am  always  much  interest¬ 
ed  in  your  poultry  pages,  as  I  am  a 
poultryman  and  sell  several  crates  of 
poultry  each  year.  I  noticed  a  very  good 
story  by  Mr.  Otto  Woll.  He  has  explain¬ 
ed  the  kind  of  broilers  and  the  New  York 
markets  very  well.  He  says  that  chick¬ 
ens  can  be  shipped  to  New  York  by  train 


(Continued  on  Page  21) 


Hubby;  Everything  I  tell  you  goes. 
Wifey:  Is  that  so? 

Hubby  :  Yes,  it  goes  aU  over  the 
**^5  hhorhood. 


GENERAL  MOTORS  INSTALLMENT  PLAN- 
MONTHLY  PAYMENTS  TO  SUIT  YOUR  PURSE 


FOR  ECONOMICAL 


TRANSPORTATION 


CHEVROLET 

WORLD’S  THRIFTIEST  HIGH 


TRUCKS 

-POWERED  TRUCKS 


Make  Money! 


ramxKfVRtroo 


^  corda  a  day.  Does  moro 


than  10  mea.  Ottawa  easily  operated  by  xnao  or 
Falla  trees — eawa  Umbe.  Uae  4-bp.  eoarnM 
30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Write  today  for  FREE  book. 


OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  906  Wood  Street,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  ^ODE  M9 


TURN  TREES  INTO  MONEY  WITH  A  BELSAW! 
Makes  lumber,  shin^  ^  Three  capacities:  10,  14  and  20 

tles,lalh,t%es,craUs, feet.  Accurate  aet  works,  positive 


boxes,  cases, 
all  forms 
lum¬ 
ber 


dogs.  Full  or  one-way  type  power 
feed  runs  on  low  power — many  own¬ 
ers  uae  old  auto  engine. 

Paya  for  itaelf  quickly — thousands  in  com¬ 
mercial  aervice,  everywhere.  Write  for  free 
lumber  handbook  and  catalog  of  mills,  supplies, 
tools,  saw  tables,  and  woodworking  equipment. 
BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 

«16-B  Davidson  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Coming  to  PHILADELPHIA? 

Rooms  with  Bath  for 

HOTEL  ^ — 

P  H I L A  D  E  LPHI AN 

(Formerly  Hotel  Pennsylvania) 

39TH  CHESTNUT  STREETS  . 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


$1194.00  of  insurance  at  atre  21;  $813.00  at  35.  Other 
ages  m  proportion  in  this  Old  Line  Legal  ReserveCom- 
pany  that  sella  without  agents  and  gives  the  saving 
to  its  policy  holders.  Postal  has  paid  out  $43,000,000. 
in  31  snccessfnl  years.  It  has  millions  in  assets  and 
reserves.  Just  write  a  card  today  with  your  name, 
address  and  exact  date  of  birth  and  you  will  get  full 
details  and  rates  for  your  age  by  return  mail.  Insui 

tance  is  vitall  Act  promptly  while  rates  are  low. 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 
Dept.  RO- 157,511  Fifth  Ave.,NewYorl< 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  tti 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


No  Time  Like 

Now  to  Get  in — 

Make  up  to  $75  a  week 

It’s  no  trick  to  make  up  to$12 
a  day  when  you  use  yo  a  r  car  as  a  McNess 
“Store  on  Wheels.”  Farmers  are  buying 
everything  they  canfrom  McNess  men. 

Attractive  business-getting  prizes,  also 
money-saving  deals  to  customers  make 
selling  McNess  daily  necessities  a  snap. 

This  business  is  depression-proof. 

We  Supply  Capital— Start  Now! 

There’s  no  better  work  anywhere  — 
pays  well,  permanent,  need  no  experience  to  start  and 
we  supply  capital  to  help  you  get  started  quick.  You 
start  making  money  first  day.  Write  at  once  for  Mc¬ 
Ness  DealerBook — tells  all — no  obligation.  (92-A) 


FURST&THOMAS,  322  Adams  St,  Freeport,  ill 


* 
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CHAMPIONS 


•  Train  with  Miik  • 


Here’s  real  news  value  behind  milk.  The  champions  themselves 
are  testifying  that  milk  is  a  he-man’s  drink  .  .  .  that  it  builds  cool, 
steady  nerves  and  helps  to  keep  a  man  always  at  the  peak  of 
his  form. 


Here’s  an  appeal  that  carries  weight,  that  packs  a  punch.  It’s 
aimed  at  the  5,259,861  men  and  boys  over  10  years  old  in  New 
York  State.  It’s  designed  to  catch  their  attention, 'kindle  their 
interest  .  .  .  and  get  them  to  drink  more  milk.' 

And  they  ARE  drinking  more  milk.  Every  month  (since  the 
campaign  started  in  August  1935)  there  has  been  a  substantial 
increase  in  fluid  milk  consumption. 

In  New  York  City,  according  to  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  figures,  the  gain  from  August  1935  to  August  1936  was 
76,354,880  quarts.  This  increase  alone  is  sufficient  to  fill 
1,908,872  forty  quart  cans  .  .  .  over  3,078  railroad  cars ! 

But,  most  significant  of  all  ..  .  during  this  same  period,  the  milk 
consumption  in  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  many  other  centers  has 
shown  decreases.  This  proves,  beyond  doubt,  that  the  increased 
consumption  of  fluid  milk  in  New  York  State  is  due  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Milk  Publicity, 
Albany. 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


HOTEL  LENOX 


WHY 

PAY  MORE  ? 

for  first  class  hotel 
accommodations  when 
you  can  stay  at  The 
Lenox  at  these  low 
rates  — 

Single  $1.50  to  $3.00 
Double  $2.50  to  $5.00 
Special  for  2  rooms 
and  bath:  3  persons 
$5.00:  4  persons — $6.00. 
Convenient,  Restful,  Homelike.  Send  for  free 
AAA  map  and  folder  containing  handy  map 
of  downtown  Buffalo. 

CLARENCE  A.  MINER,  Pres., 

140  NORTH  ST..  NEAR  DELAWARE. 


BLiFFALO.N.Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  la  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Let  Your  Grange 
Insurance  Company 

PROTECT  You? 


An  income  for  your  old  age;  an  income  for 
your  wife  and  children  —  all  of  these  can  be 
had  through  your  own  Grange  Insurance. 


W'rife  us  today,  for  information. 


AGENTS;  We  need  progressive  agents 
in  a  few  good  territories  now  open. 


SPLIT  SALT  CODFISH— 5  lbs.  up— 14  cts.  lb.  Salt 
Mackerel  Fillets — 5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $1.75.  Prepaid 
4th  zone.  C.  E.  FOLLETT,  CHELSEA,  MASS. 
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Fourteen  Year  Old 

Charlotte  Gregory 

Wins  Canning  Contest 

First  prize  in  the  canning  contest 
coiiducted  by  East  Greenbush 
Grange,  Rensselaer  County,  went  to 
its  youngest  member — Charlotte  Greg¬ 
ory,  aged  14.  Charlotte’s  mother  was 
one  of  the  vanquished  contestants,  but 
she  deserves  some  of  the  glory  also, 
because  she  taught  her  daughter  how 
to  can. 


!  with  Betty  Crocker  Recipe  Set — General 
^  Mills,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Two  packages  of  Sterling  Salt  and  a  3 
ounce  package  of  Seasoning — Internation¬ 
al  Salt  Co.,  Inc.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

One  dozen  Kerr  Wide  Mouth  Quart  Jars 
and  Handy  Gummed  Label  Booklet — Kerr 
Glass  Mfg.  Corporation,  Sand  Springs, 
Oklahoma.  ’ 

Two  Perfection  Stove  Wicks — Perfec¬ 
tion  Stove  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Assorted  Boxes  of  Jack  Frost  Sugars— 
National  Sugar  Refining  Company,  New 
York  City. 

FOR  STATE  WINNERS: 

Twenty  cash  prizes,  awarded  by  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist : 

First  Prize,  $25;  Second  Prize,  $10.00; 
Third  Prize,  $5.00;  Fourth  Prize,  $3.00; 
Fifth  Prize,  $2.00;  and  $1.00  each  to  the 
fifteen  next  highest  winners. 

Two  Dozen  Ball  Eclipse  Jars  to  holders 
of  10  high  scores — Ball  Bros.  Company, 
Muncie,  Indiana. 

Twelve  piece  set  of  Wm.  Rogers  &  Son 
Silverware,  Medality  Pattern,  to  holders 
of  10  high  scores — General  Mills,  Inc., 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Five  pound  can  of  Smoke  Salt  and 
Butcher  Knife  to  holders  of  10  high  scores 
— International  Salt  Company,  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. 

One  President  Coal  and  Wood  Range  to 
holder  of  highest  score — Kalamazoo  Stove 
Company,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

One  Dozen  Half-Pint  Jelly  Glasses  and 
booklet,  “Food  Fashions  of  the  Hour,”  to 
holders  of  10  high  scores — Kerr  Glass 
Mfg.  Corporation,  Sand  Springs,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

Assorted  Boxes  of  Jack  Frost  Sugars  to 
holders  of  10  high  scores-^National  Sugar 
Refining  Company,  New  York  City. 

One  142-GE  Perfection  Oven  to  holders 
of  4  highest  scores— ‘Perfection  Stove 
,  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Today  in 

Aunt  Janet’s  Garden 


What  She  Didn’t  Do  With  the 


Since  our  last  issue,  score  cards  have 
been  pouring  in  and  we  report  the  fol¬ 
lowing  first-prize  winners  in  Subordi¬ 
nate  Grange  canning  contests: 


County 

Grange 

Winner 

Allegany 

Belfast 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Rich 

Canaseraga 

Mrs.  F’.  W.  Mastin 

Whitesville 

Mrs.  Emma  Grantier 

Broome 

Castle  Creek 

Mrs.  Nelson  Ross 

Chautauqua 

Fredonia 

Mrs.  Elbert  A.  Guest 

Clinton 

Valley 

Elva  K.  Sears 

Delaware 

Franklin 

Mrs.  Roland  F.  Steffin 

Utsayantha 

Mrs.  Loren  Lyon 

Dutchess 

Chapel  Corners 

Mrs.  James  Yates 

Fallkill 

Mrs.  Philip  Cookingham 

Millerton 

Ethel  B.  Peck 

Red  Hook 

Mrs.  Ernest  Feller 

Rock  City 

Mrs.  Alvie  Battenfehl 

Sylvan 

Mrs.  Emma  D.  Seism 

Upton  Lake 

Mrs.  Mabel  P.  Knapp 

Washington 

Mrs.  Cecil  Booth 

Erie 

Collins  Center 

Mrs.  Ada  L.  Hickok 

Corfu 

Mrs.  Wilbur  Steiner 

Holland 

Mrs.  Harold  Stephan 

Essex 

Ethan  Allen 

Mrs.  Belle  Bigelow 

Franklin 

Chateaugay 

Eunice  Sweet 

Malone 

Mrs.  J.  Child 

Genesee 

Bethany 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Allen 

Byron 

Mrs.  Francis  Cockron 

North  Alexander 

Mrs.  Cecilia  Meyers 

Stafford 

Mrs.  Edwin  Patterson 

Jefferson 

Indian  River 

Mrs.  John  Austin 

Herkimer 

Litchfield 

Mrs.  R.  Stewart 

Ontario 

E.  Bloomfield 

Mrs.  Harold  Thomas 

Orange 

Mountainville 

Miss  Harriet  Steele 

Otsego 

Oneonta 

Mrs.  Clara  Rathbun 

Richfield 

Dorothy  M.  Rcpbinson 

Westvillo 

Mrs.  Luella  B.  Fe.ris 

Rensselaer 

E.  Greenbush 

Charlotte  Gregory 

W.  Sand  Lake 

Mrs.  Raymond  Miller 

Saratoga 

Bacon  Hill 

Mildred  Peck 

Schenectady 

Scotch  Church 

Mrs.  Ellen  Tuft 

Seneca 

E.  Fayette 

Mrs.  Eva  Deal 

St.  Lawrence 

Kendrew 

Shirley  Weatherup 

Scotch  Bush 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Beggs 

Silas  Wright 

Mrs.  Maud  Louck 

Winthrop 

Miss  Florence  Moulton 

Ulster 

Rosendale 

Mrs.  H.  Mollenhauen 

Wayne 

Wolcott 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Manning 

Wyoming 

Attica 

Mrs.  Edna  Sondericker 

Pike 

Elsie  Spencer 

Prizes  are  Ready  for  Contestants 
Local  merchants  are  cooperating 
with  Subordinate  Granges  in  giving 
prizes  to  winners.  Prizes  for  Pomona 
and  State  Contests  are  being  furnished 
by  American  Agriculturist  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  commercial  companies.  Study  the 
following  list  of  attractive  prizes  and, 
if  you  have  not  already  taken  part  in 
the  contest,  make  up  your  mind  to  do 
so  now.  All  Grange  women  are  eligible 
and  the  rules  are  simple.  Ask  your 
Chairman  of  Service  &  Hospitality 
Committee  for  a  score  card,  or  write 
direct  to  Canning  Contest  Editor, 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Here  are  the  prizes: 

FOR  POMONA  WINNERS: 

One  dozen  Ball  Ideal  Jars — Ball  Broth¬ 
ers  Company,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

One  Gold  Medal  Recipe  Box  complete 


Peonies 

A  FEW  lessons  in  gardening  come 
very  hard  with  me.  I  always  feel 
sorry  for  a  plant  that  has  to  be  hand¬ 
led  severely  either  in  having  its  tops 
pinched  back  or  in  having  roots  cut  off. 

It  took  another  season  of  disappoint¬ 
ing  experience  with  peonies  to  weaken 
my  resistance  to  the  point  that  I  plan 
now  to  lift  mine,  separate  the  clumps 
and  cut  all  roots  back  to  within  5"  or 
6"  of  the  crown,  leaving  from  3  to  5 
“eyes”  on  each  division.  Last  year  I 
bought  some  new  peonies  and  I  stood 
aghast  while  the  grower  cut  back  the 
roots  that  I  had  always  regarded  with 
such  respect. 

This  past  spring  when  I  moved  my 
garden  to  a  new  spot,  I  very  carefully 
lifted  clumps  of  peonies  with  all  the 
soil  they  would  hold  in  order  not  to 
disturb  them.  Although  the  peonies 
lived  and  finally  began  to  show  new 
growth,  I  got  no  bloom  whatever  except 
from  new  stock  which  had  been  prop¬ 
erly  handled.  The  old  clumps  have  a 
great  mass  of  leaves  on  stems  grow¬ 
ing  close  together.  I  can  never  expect 
full  size  blooms  from  these. 

So  now  that  normal  planting  time 
for  peonies  is  here,  I  shall  go  over  the 
whole  bed  and  for  the  second  time  this 
year,  lift  those  plants  and  do  to  them 
what  should  have  been  done  before.  I 
shall  also  take  the  opportunity  to  work 
in  more  well  rotted  manure,  deeply 
enough  that  it  will  not  touch  the  roots. 
Then  set  the  root  divisions  and  finn 
the  soil  around  them,  filling  the  hole 
half  full  of  soil,  then  water.  I  let  this 
settle,  and  then  pack  in  soil  to  fill 
hole,  leaving  a  small  depression  to  hold 
water  in  case  we  have  a  dry  fall-  I 
shall  also  work  in  about  a  teacup  of 
bonemeal  around  each  plant.  Since 
bonemeal  is  slow  to  take  effect  as  a 


fertilizer,  it  will  not  become  useful  be¬ 
fore  spring  —  the  time  when  they  wi 
need  it  most.  . 

After  the  ground  freezes  I  expec 
to  throw  a  fork  full  of  manure 
each  plant  to  prevent  its  heaving,  on. 
of  the  commonest  causes  of  loss  among 
fall-set  peonies.  Next  spring  the 
nure  will  be  spread  and  worked  m 
the  bed  to  serve  as  humus. 
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PAPER  BOTTLES  FOR  MILK 


^VithiIl  the  past  few  niontlis  new  forms  of  milk 
Containers  ha\c  been  used  in  metropolitan  centers 
for  sales  from  stores.  I'hey  are  made  of  paper, 
do  not  carrj  tlie  usual  tliree-ccnt  bottle  charge, 
and  are  non-returnable.  ...  It  may  be  unkind  to 
recall  to  the  leaders  in  the  milk  business  that  they 
did  not  fight  for  the  little  local  milk  factories  when 
it  was  found  to  be  more  economical  to  do  the  bot¬ 
tling  near  the  consuming  market,  hence  throwing 
many  men  out  of  work  in  rural  communities,  who 
generally  could  not  find  other  jobs  and  had  to  be 
supjxirted  at  public  e.xpense  through  the  relief 
agencies.  Therefore  it  seems  a  bit  foolish  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  impede  progress  by  setting  up  arbitrary 
price  differentials  against  a  new  method  of  selling 
milk  which  apparcntl}'  has  met  with  public  ac¬ 
ceptance.  —Poughkeepsie  Eagle  News 


fix  Dj-ivi®  i-educed  '^fiJ  be 
It  °n  thp  ^otild  ho  ^^b^oved 

'SI  ni  *„r;«.»Wbf  sS,g  »«S 

°I  efistrm.. 
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s  the  size  of  the  farmer’s 
milh  check  in  danger  ? 


The  fight  which  is  being  carried  on  over  the  sale  of  milk  in  paper  con¬ 
tainers  certainly  promises  no  good  for  either  the  farmer  or  the  consumer. 


Consider  these  facts:  At  the  last  session  of  the  ' 
legislature,  an  attempt  was  made  to  pass  an  amendment 
to  the  milk  bill  proposing  to  levy  an  extra  cent  on  milk 
sold  in  paper  containers. 

The  effort  was  defeated  and  the  sponsors  routed. 

Now  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  State 
of  New  York  issues  its  order  No.  iii  doing  what  the 
state  legislature  considered  contrary  to  the  interest  of 
the  public  and  the  dairy  farmer. 

Who  is  behind  this  proposed  price-rise? 

Who  is  to  gain  by  putting  a  penalty  upon  the  use  of 
the  convenient  and  economical  paper  container? 

IT  IS  UP  TO  YOU,  THE  DAIRY  FARMER, 
'^TO  FIND  OUT.  AND.IT  IS  UP  TO  YOU,  THE 
DAIRY  FARMER,  TO  PROTEST  AGAINST  IT. 

Public  press  aroused 

The  public  press  and  every  socially  minded  man  and 
woman  in  New  York  State  feel  that  an  ill-service  is 
being  done  the  consumer  and  dairy  farmer.  For  any 
attempt  to  stifle  any  such  development  of  markets,'  or 
arrest  in  any  similar  way  any  effort  to  encourage  the 
consumption  of  milk  is  going  to  affect  the  size  of  the 
farmer’s  milk  check. 

Not  one  penny  of  the  contemplated  one  cent  rise 
would  go  to  the  farmer;  not  one  penny  of  that  rise  is 
wanted  by  the  distributor. 

On  the  contrary,  both  the  dairy  farmer  and  the 
distributor  would  sell  less  fluid  milk  —  because  thou¬ 


sands  of  customers  would  not  accept  the  rise  m  price! 

As  far  back  as  1919,  "Governor  Smith’s  Fair  Price 
Milk  Committee  recommended  that  the  cost  of  milk 
distribution  should  be  reduced  and  the  resultant  saving 
passed  on  to  the  farmer  and  the  consumer. 

THE  REPORT  STATED  THAT  THIS  MIGHT 
BE  ACCOMPLISHED  AND  COSTS  SUBSTAN- 
TIALLY  REDUCED  IF  PAPER  CONTAINERS 
WERE  USED  INSTEAD  OF  GLASS  BOTTLES. 

Dairy  Farmers  can  halt  move 

Nothing  short  of  an  aroused  farmer’s  opinion  point¬ 
ing  out  to  the  Control  Board  that  m  arbitrarily  protect¬ 
ing  glass  bottles  it  is  not  serving  the  interest  of  the 
farmer,  will  suffice  to  halt  the  Board  proceeding  along 
the  dangerous  path  it  has  taken. 

It  has  been  established  that  the  Control  Board  has  the 
right  to  fix  the  minimum  selling  price  of  milk.  But  in 
view  of  possible  dangers  to  the  dairymen,  we  can  very 
well  doubt  the  advisability  of  using  such  power  as  it  is 
being  used  in  the  "paper  milk  container  controversy. 

Farmers  should  communicate  with  their  Assemblymen 
and  Senators  and  the  district  officials  of  their  cooperative 
bodies  in  the  hope  of  arresting  this  movement  to  penalize 
the  sale  of  fluid  milk  in  paper  containers  .  .  .  this  move¬ 
ment  which  is  so  potent  in  dangers  to  the  dairymen  of 
the  New  York  Milkshed. 

NEW  YORK  PAPER  CONTAINER  COMMITTEE 
444  Madison  Avenue  New  York 
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HOLSTEINS 

from  our  accredited  and 
:J  c  v/fl t r  negative  herds  a  tew 
young  females  heavy  with  calf  by  our 
best  bulls  at  real  bargain  prices.  An 
excellent  foundation  herd. 

High  class  young  bulls  $100.00  and  up. 

RIVER  MEADOW  FARMS 

MC  LAURY  BROS. 

Forllandville  Ctsego  County  New  York 


^  Jonabcll  Herd 

utmost  in  Quality  tlolsteins 

Introduces 

Dunloggin  Deubler 

—  OUR  FUTURE  HERD  SIRE  — 

Every  dam  in  his  4  generation  pedigree  is  a 
Real  Brood  Cow. 

WATCH  DUNLOGGIN  DEUBLER. 

JOHN  A.  BELL,  Jr. 

Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Herd  Maintained  at  Sewickley,  Pa. 


Proven  Holstein  Sires 

SiR  DAYBREAK  PROSPECT  406700 
Segis  Pietertje  Prospect  and  Matador  Walker  breeding. 
PRINCE  REGINA  580271 
Carnat<on  Prince-Hazelwood-Sir  Inka  May  breeding. 

•Junior  Sire 

SIR  INKA  MAY  42nd  705137 
A  Sir  Inka  May-Matador  Segis  Ormsby  bull 
of  great  promise. 

KUTSCHBACH  &  SON  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

The  First  14  Daughters  of 
King  Bessie  Francy  Ormsby 

HAVE  AN  AVERAGE  TEST  OF  ALL  THE  MILK 
THEY  HAVE  PRODUCED  OF  3.80%. 

WE  HAVE  BULL  CALVES  FROM  RECORD 
DAMS  OF  THIS  BREEDING  FOR  SALE. 

MIDDLETON  FARMS 

Phone  Watericwn  .^S4]  J  BLACK  PIVER,  IV'.  Y. 


For  Safe... 


26  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 


50  GRADE  HOLSTEINS 
AND  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 
due  this  fall  and  early  winter. 

10  REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN  COWS. 

All  T.B.,  Bang  and  garget 
tested. 


1st  Calf  Heifers  spot  Farms,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  — 

10  Young  Holstein  Cows 

to  freshen  in  next  thirty  days.  Ten  first  calf 
heifers  to  freshen  in  October  and  November.  Ten 
young  heifers  not  bred. 

All  are  registered,  accredited  and  blood  tested. 

L.  J.  LONERGA-N,  Homer,  N.  V. 


The  Sisson  Jersey  Herd 

PRODUCTION  PLUS  TYPE. 

NURSERY  FOR  PROVEN  SIRES. 

YOUNG  BULLS  FROM  PROVEN  SIRES  AND 
TESTED  DAMS  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 
ACCREDITED  —  BLOOD  TESTED. 

George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 


This  ingenious  device  for  cleaning  out  ditches  was  made  and  is  used  by  Maurice 
Mallery  of  Susquehanna,  Broome  County,  New  York.  The  tractor  is  backed  up 
to  the  ditch,  the  teeth  booked  into  the  sod,  and  when  the  tractor  goes  ahead  the 
dirt  is  pulled  out  and  spread  along  the  bank.  Plowing  a  furrow  each  side  of 
the  ditch  helps.  Mr.  Mallery  says  it  works. 


barnyard  Gossip 


Maine  Jersey  Herd  to  Eastern  Stales 

Maine  will  send  a  Jersey  herd  to  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  at  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  September  20  to 
27.  The  head  of  the  herd  will  be  R.  W. 
Elliot’s  bull,  “States  Volunteer,”  son 
of  "You’ll  Do  Volunteer,”  now  in  use 
at  the  College  of  Agriculture  herd.  J. 
H.  Howes  of  Charleston  and  Luce 
Brothers  of  Farmington  will  provide 
the  rest  of  the  herd. 

»j*  ¥ 

Feed  Dealers  Discuss  Credit 

At  Massachusetts  Farm  and  Home 
Week  feed  dealers  traded  viewpoints 
on  problems;  said  credit  extended  by 
feed  dealers  costs  twice  as  much  as 
credit  extended  by  banks.  Suggested 
college  could  help  by  bringing  farmers 
together  to  discuss  mutual  problems  of 
dairymen  and  feed  dealers  and  telling 
farmers  how  they  can  get  credit  and 
pay  cash  for  grain. 

*  *  * 

Milk  Control 

"It  is  increasingly  evident  that  gov¬ 
ernment  milk  price  fixing  as  now  at¬ 
tempted  is  too  clumsy  a  tool  to  use  in 
keeping  prices  at  a  fair  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  balance  and  in  keeping  reason¬ 
ably  stable  conditions  in  the  distribu¬ 
tive  business,  in  which  individual  costs 
are  variable  and  constantly  changing. 
New  York  milk  distributors  claim  that 
since  1934,  when  they  agreed  to  a  13 
cents  maximum  price,  labor  costs,  taxa¬ 


tion  and  unemployment  insurance  have 
added  ten  per  cent  to  their  expenses 
and  that  the  present  margin  is  in¬ 
sufficient  to  cover  costs  even  in  enter¬ 
prises  carefully  managed.  If  this  is  the 
case  the  present  price  schedules  would 
soon  iron  out  the  financially  weak  deal¬ 
ers  and  throw  the  business  into  the 
fewer  hands  of  those  strong  enough  to 
survive  financially  or  those  doing  a 
business  in  a  way  that  escapes  regula¬ 
tion.” — American  Creamery  Sc  Poultry 
Review. 

* 

Take  Your  Choice 

Contrary  to  opinion  of  many  dairy¬ 
men,  United  States  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry  cites  experiments  showing 
that  failure  to  strip  cows  clean  does 
not  cause  drying  off,  lower  percentage 
of  butterfat  -in  milk,  or  bring  on  mas¬ 
titis.  They  state  that  the  question  "to 
strip  or  not  to  strip”  depends  on  value 
of  extra  milk  secured. 

*  *  M: 

Government  May  Buy  Eggs 

Rumor  is  again  going  the  rounds  that 
government  agencies  may  buy  eggs  for 
distribution  by  relief  agencies..  If  this 
happens,  primary  purpose  would  be  to 
strengthen  egg  markets.  Right  now 
feed  costs  are  much  higher  than  last 
year,  egg  prices  about  the  same.  Up 
to  date  poultrymen  have  received  little 
benefit  from  any  government  felief 
program. 


FORGE  HILL  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  Sons  of  Royal  Bell  Buoy  130305  A.  R. 

- -  our  senior  herd  sire  ha,s  12  Dam- 

Daughter  pairs  with  official  records  His  12  daughters 
show  an  average  increase  over  dams  of  ONE  TON  of 
milk  and  100  Db.  fat.  Hell  liiio.v  lia.s  i.'i  A.H.  datighters 
with  official  records  that  average  12,155  Lbs.  Milk  658 
Lbs.  fat;  ave.  test  5.41%,  only  two  of  mature  age. 

Chas.  A.  Slater,  Mgr.  R.  D.  No.  2  NEWBURGH.  N.  Y 
Approved  Bang  abortion  Accredited  Herd 

tree  Cert.  No.  47.  No.  71102 


TARBELL  FARMS 


GuernseyS 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative. 
Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmers’  prices. 
Also  a  few  cows.  Write  or  come  to  see  us. 

Tarbell  Farms  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


Looking  for  Guemseys? 


WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  DESIRABLE  GUERNSEYS. 
ALL  AGES,  OFFERED  FROM  ACCREDITED, 
NEGATIVE  HERDS. 


N.  Y.  STATE  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  CO-OP.,  Inc. 

•  305  Fayette  Park  Building 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


Finest  Lot  of  Bulls 
We  Ever  Raised 

To  the  Ayrshire  Breeder  who  is  looking 
to  improve  his  herd  by  using  a  high-class 
bull,  we  are  offering  as  fine  a  lot  of  bulls 
as  we  ever  raised  at  Ash  Grove. 

Come  and  look  these  bulls  over  or  write  as: 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Ecrd  Fully  Accredited  -  Negative  to  Blood  Test 


AYRSHIRE  CAXXLE 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

BULL  CALVES  SIRED  BY 
nienn  Foerd  Nelstar 

OUT  OF  HIGH  PRODUCING  DAMS. 
Undefeated  Yearling  Rams  and  Ewes  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Winter  Fair,  Toronto.  Chicago  International 
in  1935. 

IROQUOIS  FARM  COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


EI_,CO  DAIRY  FARMS 
HERD  ACCREDITED  AND  NEGATIVE 
Offer  Three  AYRSHIRE  1BIJL.I-.S 

One  two-year-old,  ready  for  heavy  service  —  one 
8  mos.  calf  —  One  6  mos.  calf. 

These  are  royally  bred,  and  their  type,  color,  and 
price  will  please  you.  Will'sell  the  full-sister,  due 
soon,  of  the  six  mos.  bull,  if  purchaser  of  bull 
calf  desires  her. 

MRS.  M.  E.  LUND 
Grant  A^ve.,  City  line.  Auburn,  N.  »  * 


AYRSHIRES 

That  merit  your  inspection.  Eight  reg¬ 
istered  cows  and  heifers  and  two 
grades.  Four  now  milking.  T.  B.  and 
Bangs  Tested.  Price  $850.00.  Have  not 
the  feed  for  them. 


REED  CHAMPLIN  .Alfred,  Allegany  Co,  N.Y. 

Young  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves 

2  MONTHS  TO  9  MONTHS. 

Sons  of  King  Henry  Star  35805,  3rd  hifll'es* 

Ayrshire  sire  in  N.Y.S.  according  to  U.H.I.A.  Aunm- 
ted  to  the  Advanced  Registry  July  6,  1936.  nis 
first  ten  daughters  on  mature  equivalent  average 
11,474  lbs.  M.,  4.51%.  518.4  lbs.  F.  These  bu  Is 
are  from  cows  with  D.H.I.A.  and  H.T.  Records. 
Calves  are  well  grown  and  good  type. 

Arnold  Bros.  Cariandaigua,  N.  Y. 


Eor  Sale 

YEARLING  JERSEY  BULL 

SIRED  BY  WATFERN’S  DREAMER.  IMP. 
DAM  OUT  OF  BAYONNE  SULTAN  — SON 
OF  DREAMING  SULTAN. 

BORN  SEPT.  16,  1934. 

CLARENCE  JORDAN 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Free  Guernsey  Bulls 

On  lease  from  birth  to  as  long  as  5  years.  Now 
offering  from  good  registered  cows  due  this  fall, 
sons  of  Princess’  May  Royal,  proved  bull  with 
90  Reg.  daughters,  whose  index  is  13,655  milk, 
676  fat,  first  14  dam-daughter  pairs.  T.B.  and 
blood  tested.  DHIA  members  preferred. 

T.  E.  Milliman  Churchvillc,  N.  Y. 


Accredited  —  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING  —  Negative 

GUERNSEYS 

Production  —  Type  —  Golden  Colored  Milk. 

Our  breeding  program  calls  for  the  above  three 
essential  qualities  which  each  cow  must  have  in 
order  to  be  a  breeder  in  this  herd.  Offering  bull 
calves  carrying  two  crosses  of  the  Grand  Champion 
cow  N.  Y.  State  Fair  1935.  Prices  $100  and  up. 

NO  FEMALES  FOR  SALE  THIS  SEASON. 

N.  OAKS,  Jr.  Caks  Corners,  N.  Y. 


_ AYRSHIRES  .  .  • 

CALVES  AND  BRED  HEIFERS. 

out  of  high  producing  dams,  sired  by 
Duchess  Leto  and  Lippttfs  Spencer  Exenang  ■ 
Reasonable  prices.  The  cows  in  this  h*™  . 

the  Ayrshire  Herd  Test  and  are  Accredited  ana 
Blood  Tested. 

Scantic  Meadow  Farms 

H.  F.  FARNHAM, 

East  Windsor  Hill,  Conn.  Perkinsville. 


For  Sale 

Registered  Jersey  3  Year 
Old  with  Heifer  Calf 

TWO  JERSEY  HEIFERS. 

H.  S-  FERRIS,  King  Ferry,  IN.  Y. 


govE  farm  guernseys 

10  WELL-GROWN  PUREBRED  HEIFERS. 
SOME  WILL  FRESHEN  SOON,  OTHERS  LATER. 
ALSO  A  FEW  YEARLINGS!  ACCREDITED 
AND  NEGATIVE. 

B.  L.  SISSON,  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Guernseys 

-  For  Sale  - 

Cows  fresh  and  nearby,  bred  heifers, 
also  bull  and  heifer  calves.  A.R.  records 
up  to  848  lbs.  fat. 

COME  AND  SEE  THEM. 

WILLIAM  KOCH 

Sheldegren  Farm,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


300  Choice  Holstein,  Guernsey,  Jersey 
and  Ayrshire  Cows  and  Heifers 

T.B.  TESTED. 

Also  a  good  assortment  of  Blood  Tested  cows  an 
heifers  at  Farmers'  prices. 

NO.  I  IOWA  HORSES  ON  HAND  AT  ALL 

I.  T.  &  C.  A.  Welch  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


In  a  position  to  furnish  or  help 
you  find,  locally,  any  number  of 

Purebred  and  High  Grade  Jerseys 

at  reasonable  prices.  Mastitis  and 
bloodtested  if  wanted.  Semi- 
accredited  area. 

J.K.  Keith  Phone  722F3  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


“LIVING  SPRING” 

- Guernseys - 

HERD  ACCREDITED  AND  NEGATIVE. 
THREE  YEARLING  HEIFERS  AND  A  COW. 
PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE.  COME  AND  SEE 
THEM. 

G.  LEWIS  COLLINS,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


Greenway  Farm 

GWare,  Mass. 

UERNSEYS 

ACCREDITED  —  NEGATIVE 
Bull  calves  from  good  A.R.  cows.  Also  a  few  females. 
PRICES  ARE  LOW. 

J.  H.  TIMMINS,  Owner.  S.  B.  WILSON.  Supt. 


FRESH  AND  READY  ^ 

::ows  and 

all  Cows,  Fall  Heifers.  Better  in 

rinciple  breeds  always  on  Iiand.  S>P^'  ..  jg 
ncy  grade  Guernseys  and  Holsteins.  w 
ood-test  any  number.  If  we  don  t  have  w 
want,  we  can  get  them. 

OSWALD  J.  WARD  &  SON, 
ndor,  N.  Y.,  Tioga  Co. 


Di _ o  vr 
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SEVERAL  BROWN  SWISS 
FEMALES  and  MALES 

OFFERED  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE 

New  York  Brown  Swiss  Breeders  Association 

For  informatton  write  to 

Charlie  Goodwin,  Sec.  Guilford,  N.  Y. 

WE  OFFER 

Choice  Brown  Swiss  Bulls 

CALVES  AND  YEARLINGS 
T.B.  Accredited  and  approved  blood  tested. 

D.  N.  BOICE,  Owner. 

Hilltop  Farm,  Churchvillc,  N.  Y. 


— —  Sheep 

For  your  purpose.  Hardy,  thrifty,  Corriedale  type 
ewes.  Proven  mothers  and  easy  lamb  raisers. 
Adornment  and  profit  to  any  place.  In  lots  to  suit 
purchaser. 

200  head  4  year  olds. 

60  selected  ewe  lambs. 

A  few  choice  ram  lambs. 

200  market  lambs. 

SECOND  ANNUAL  SALE 
at  Oatlands  on  Cheese  Hill,  Preston 
Hollow,  Albany  County,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  30th  at  10  a.  m. 

Manice  &  Wing  Heaton  Manice,  Mgr. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

THE  FARMER’S  FOWL 
Lay  +  Weigh  —  Pay 

LAYING  PULLETS  AND  BREEDING  COCKERELS 
FOR  SALE 

Wood  Homestead  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


Ready>to-Lay 
W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

Range  raised.  Pedigree  sired.  $1.50. 

Allan  Kirchmeyer  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


ERTIFIED  Leghorns 

BREEDING  UP  TO  355  EGGS. 
During  the  past  18  years  we  have  had  more 
birds  Certified  than  any  other  poultryman  in 
New  York  State. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Leghorn  Pullets 

2500  MAY  AND  JUNE  PULLETS. 

Colony  House  and  range  reared  from  fancy  certi¬ 
fied  chicks.  We  use  the  broilers  and  sell  only 
selected  pullets  at  conservative  prices. 

F.  R.  SMITH,  Farm  Director, 

LAKE  PLACID  CLUB,  N.  Y. 


Cows  For  Sale 

T.B.  TESTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS. 

IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  day  RETEST  GUARANTEED. 

E.  C.  TALBOT 

Leonardsville,  New  York 


Northern  New  York 
and  Canadian  *  straw 

in  any  amount. 


Hutchins  &  Leggett 

Malone,  New  York 


Aberdeen-Angus  j,rrr 

- for  DLLr 

ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
are  quality  cattle.  They  are  of  the 
most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the 
best  producing  blood  of  the  breed. 

Bulls  and  Females  Always  For  Sale. 

Andelot  Stock  Farms,  Inc. 

W.  Alan  McGregor,  Mgr.  Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


ANGUS  FEMALES 

12  two-year-old  heifers  with  calves  at  foot  by 
Boxer  of  Briarcliff.  10  bred  heifers,  10  open  heifers. 

The  best  of  Briarcliff  bloodlines. 

PRICES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  ON  REDDEST. 

Bethel  Farm,  Inc. 

FRANK  RICHARDS.  Mgr. 

Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen  -  Angus 

Young  stock  for  sale 
this  fall,. 

T.  M.  Scoon  R.  D.  2  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Dual  Purpose 
Shorthorn  Bulls 

I  of  serviceable  age,  out  of 
cows  that  milk  8,000  to 
10,000  lbs.,  test  4.2%  to 
4.8%  butterfat.  With 
good  shorthorn  character 
and  colors. 


W.  J.  Brew  &  Sons, 
Bergen,  N.  Yr 


for  sale  — 

Dual  Purpose  Polled 

Shorthorn  Bulls 

Ready  for  service. 

R*  L.  Acomb  R.  No.  3  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale^.'Saddle  Mare 

SOUND  AND  GENTLE,  BROKEN  TO  WORK. 

ALSO  Middle  Aged  Work  Horse  weight 

1300  LBS.,  SOUND  AND  A  RELIABLE  WORKER, 
PRICE  $75.00. 

P.  Henry  Flynn  R.D.l  Penn  Yan,lV.Y. 


pedigreed - 

Scotch  Collie 

- PUPPIES 

■lames  Howland  Walton,  N.  Y. 


Hampshire,  Leicester  and 
Cheviot  Rams  For  Sale 

ALSO  COULD  SPARE  A  FEW  CHOICE  EWES 
AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

W.  S.  ROBINSON 

R.  D.  Z  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Auction  Sale 

Greatwood  Farms  registered 
Shropshire  Sheep 
predominently  Buttar  Bred.  An  unus¬ 
ual  opportunity  to  secure  foundation 
stock.  The  entire  flock  will  be  sold. 

Saturday,  September  26 

1:00  P.  M.,  Standard  Time 

D.  A.  F*epry,  Auctioneer 
.Jotin  M.  IVlartln,  Proprietor 

PLAINFIELD,  VERMONT 


Good  Dorsets 

Ram  Lambs  of  modern  type  with 
a  background  of  champions. 
Prices  reasonable. 

H.  W.  CONANT 

SOUTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


Sale  DORSET  SHEEP 

RAM  LAMBS.  YEARLING  RAMS,  AGED  RAMS. 
EWE  LAMBS.  YEARLING  EWES.  AGED  EWES. 

Original  Fillmore  Farms  Stock 

Jerome  E.  Wright,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

-DUTCH  HILL  SHROPSHIRES- 

Foundation  flock  started  with  Greatwood 
and  High  Pastures  breeding  ewes. 
Yearling  rams  and  lamb  rams  for  sale. 

DUTCH  HILL  FARM  Danby,  Vermont 

GEORGE  C.  SPRAGUE,  Owner. 

MORRIS  WHITEHEAD,  Shepherd. 

30  Cheviot  Ewes 
and  a  Ram  for  Sale 

PREFER  TO  SELL  IN  FLOCK  TO  ONE  PARTY. 
PURE  BRED  JERSEY  BULLS  ALWAYS  FOR 
SALE  AT  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

Meridale  Farms  Meredith,  N.  Y 


Townsend  Bros.,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

BREEDERS  OF 

Pu  re  Bred  Sheep  and  Swine 

RAMBOUILLET,  SUFFOLK,  SHROPSHIRE,  DOR¬ 
SET,  CHEVIOT  AND  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS. 
DUROC,  C.  WHITE  AND  BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 
GET  OUR  PRICES. 


BIG  TYPE  PEDIGREED 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Service  Boars,  Pigs  and  Bred  Sows. 
Champion  Blood  —  Must  please. 

C.  E.  Cassel  Hershey,  Pa. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

SOLD  OUT  OF  SPRING  PIGS.  HAVE  A 
FEW  VERY  CHOICE  YOUNG  SERVICE 
BOARS  AND  SOWS  FOR  FALL  BREEDING. 
Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

H.  George  Thompson,  Manager, 

Ayr  lawn  Farms 

Bethesda,  Maryland. 


EXTRA  WHITE  CLOVER  HONEY 

5  lb.  pail,  70c;  6  pails,  $4.00; 

60  lb.  can,  $5.00. 

F.O.B.  Chaumont,  N.  Y. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

F.  K.  Clapsaddle  Chaumont,  N.  Y. 


...  HONEY  ... 

60  lbs.  extra  clover,  $5.40. 

28  lbs.,  $2.70.  Not  prepaid. 

10  lbs.  prepaid,  $1.60 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Crop  is  short  but  quality 
is  fine.  Honey  is  the  health  sweet. 

F.  W.  LESSER  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


=  HONEY 

Our  new  crop  white  clover, 

(best  quality  in  years) 

60  lb.  can  $5.25,  two  cans  $10.00 
Satisfaction  guaranteed 

J.  G.  BURTIS  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

For  Advertising  Rates 
in  These  Columns,  Write 

American  Agriculturist 

P.  O.  Box  514  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Livestock  Sales  and  Events 

Jerseys 

Sept.  26  Womelsdorf,  Pa.,  sale. 

Guernseys 

Sept.  12  Consignment  Sale.  Devon  Horse  Show 
Grounds,  Devon,  Pa. 

Sept.  29  Dutchess  County  Guernsey  Breeders  Assn. 

Annual  Consignment  Sale.  Rhinebeck,  N.Y. 
Oct.  I  Massachusetts  Sale.  Wellesley  Farms,  Mass. 
Oct.  2  Broadmeadows  Farm  Dispersal  Sale.  Way- 
land,  Mass. 

Oct.  3  Langwater  Sale.  North  Easton,  Mass. 

Oct.  5  Hilltop-Rockingham  Sale.  Suffield,  Conn. 

Oct.  6  Alfalfa  Farm  Dispersal  Sale.  Topsfield,  Mass. 

Holsteins 

Nov.  16-18  Blue  Ribbon  Sale  at  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Ayrshires 

Oct.  I  Vermont  Ayrshire  Club  Sale. 

Oct  28  Allegany-Steuben  Sale.  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Sheep 

Sept.  26  Shropshire  Sheep  Auction.  Great  Wood 
Farm.  Plainfield.  Vt. 

Sept.  30  2nd  Annual  Sheep  Sale.  Oatlands,  Preston 
Hollow,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Events 

Sept.  12  American  Dahlia  Socy.  Field  Day.  Conn. 
State  College,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Sept.  14-16  Northern  Nut  Growers  A.ssn.  Geneva.  N  Y. 

Sept.  15-18  9th  Annual  Cornell  Egg  Grading  and  Mar¬ 
keting  School.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  17  18th  Annual  Meeting  of  N.  Y.  Fruit  Test¬ 
ing  Assn.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  18-20  4-H  Club  Adirondack  Forestry  Tour.  Lake 
Clear,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  2(1-26  Eastern  States  Exposition.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  28- 

Oct.  4  American  Poultry  Congress.  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Oct.  10-18  National  Dairy  Show.  Dallas,  Texas. 

Oct.  12-17  Dairy  Industries  Exposition.  Convention 
Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Oct.  19  Annual  Meeting  of  GLF  Exchange.  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  6-  7  Annual  Conference  of  New  York  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Assn.  Supervisors,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Nov.  10  Meeting  of  New  York  State  Home  Bureau 
Federation.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  10-14  Poultry  Industries  Exposition.  New  York 
City. 

Nov.  11-12  Meeting  of  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  Ssraouse,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  11-19  National  Grange  Meeting.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Nov.  14  Conn.  Jersey  Cattle  Club  annual  meeting 
and  tour.  Bloomfield,  Conn. 

Nov.  27- 

Dec.  5  National  4-H  Club  Congress.  Chicago. 

Dec.  9-10  Conn.  Vegetable  Growers’  Association  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  Bond,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dec.  9-11  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Calif. 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  19tl  , 

"Tbt  Strain  Bred  Jar  Lar^t  tlmjarm  Whitt  Ep^t  Always.”' 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested 

literature  proves  that  we  have  pioneered 
the  method  of  breeding  from  strong  families  rather 
than  a  few  phenomenal  individuals.  Now  years 
ahead  on  longevity,  type  and  egg  quality.  Bred  24 
years  by  a  man  who  knows  leghorns  and  how  to 

(breed  them.  Get  this  advance  breeding  in  Clover- 
dale  Breeding  Stock.  Price  List  free. 

I  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

I  F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Increase  Egg  Income 


We  are  now  booking  orders  for  September,  October, 
and  November  deliveries.  Keep  the  laying  hon.-ies 
filled  and  reduce  the  brooding  equipment  costs  to 
the  minimum. 

HANSON  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORJVS 
PARMENTER’S  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

The  two  most  outstanding  strains.  IJred  for  heavy 
production  of  large  eggs.  Send  for  circular  and 
book  your  orders  early. 

SPRING  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  G-1  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

BETTER  BUILT  BY  BALANCED  BREEDING 


HAXCHIMG  EGGS 
YOUNG  BREEDING  MALES. 
CERTIFIED  VALPRIZE  WHEAT. 

Egg  &.  Apple  Earm 

JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS, 

Trumansburg,  Box  A,  New  York 


PEDIGREED 


Highest  LeRhorn  Pen 
All  U.  S.  Egg  Contests 

in  1934.  Again  in  1935.  Official 
Average  298  Eggs;  306  Point.s. 
Storrs  Contest.  Official  Livability, 
92.1)%.  Why  gue.ss?  Kauder’s 
Strain  has  a  proven  Record.  It 
is  one  of  the  Outstanding  Strains 
for  inherited  High  Pigg  Production 
and  High  Livability  in  America. 

Cockerels  for  Summer 


Send  for 
Prices  on 
Cockerels 

New  FREE 
CATALOG 


and  Fall  Delivery 
300-342  EGG  SIRED 


contains  com¬ 
plete  details 
on  best  breed¬ 
ing  Methods. 


Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns,  Box106,  NewPaltz.N.Y. 


Largest  Certified  Flock 
in  New  York  State 
Real  production  poultry  —  writ*  us  year  needs. 
RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Bex  A,  HORUT,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed 

White  Leghorns 

Which  are  the  result  of  Three  Generations 
of  poultry  keeping. 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Offieiai 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigroa 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 

Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

or  write  for  prices,  etc. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  BREEDING  COCKERELS 
AT  THIS  TIME. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 
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DAN  EARLY  LOOKS  AROUND 

Bainbridge,  N.  Y., 

September  1,  1936. 

“MOST  PEOPLE 
never  heard  of  lac- 
toflavin,”  Jim  saiid. 

“Yet  it’s  some¬ 
thing  that  babies, 
or  chicks,  or  calves 
have  absolutely 
got  to  have  to  live 
and  grow  up  strong  and  healthy.” 

Jim  was  taking  me  through  our  Re¬ 
search  Laboratories  at  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 
“Lactoflavin’s  the  part  of  Vitamin  G 
that  promotes  growth  and  Borden  scien¬ 
tists  here  have  just  found  a  way  to  get 
pure  crystals  of  this  precious  material 
from  milk. 

“They  only  got  about  1  /60,000th  of  an 
ounce  from  a  quart  and  that  was  a 
hard  job.  But  it  looked  even  harder  to 
find  out  quickly  how  much  lactoflavin 
there  was  in  any  food.  They  figured 
out  a  way  to  do  it,  though,  even  down 
to  one  part  in  20  million  —  by  using 
black  light.” 

Jim  picked  up  a  sort  of  lamp  and  a  test 
tube  filled  with  something  that  looked 
like  water.  “You  can’t  see  the  light 
from  this  ultra-violet  lamp,”  he  went  on. 
“That’s  why  it’s  called  black  light.  But 
when  I  turn  the  rays  of  the  lamp  at  this 
tube,  even  a  trace  of  lactoflavin  gives 
off  a  greenish-yellow  glow  bright  enough 
to  read  a  newspaper  by.” 

I  wanted  to  know  how  they’d  use  this 
discovery.  Jim  answered,  “I  don’t 
know.  It’s  our  job  up  here  to  learn  all 
there  is  to  know  about  milk  and  its 
part  in  nourishing  life.  This  work  on 
lactoflavin  is  only  one  example.  Then 
the  men  down  at  headquarters  figure 
out  how  to  apply  these  discoveries  so 
as  to  get  people  to  use  more  milk.” 
That’s  easy  for  me  to  understand,  be¬ 
cause  my  job  is  to  sell  more  milk,  and 
everywhere  I  go  everybody  else  in  Bor¬ 
den’s  seems  to  have  the  same  idea. 

JB  ^ACl/wv 


CASH  CROP 

raising  ROYAL  squab  baby  birds.  Orders  wait¬ 
ing  for  hundreds  of  thousands.  Easy  to  raise. 
You  get  paid  for  them  when  only  25  days  old. 
Send  stamp  for  details  and  picture  book. 
r>R  COMPANY,  206  H  Street.  Melrose,  Mass. 


/'ll  ad  AIMTrFn-  Chewing,  Smoking  or  Cigarette 
AjUAlvnil  1  EiLiU-  Tobacco,  Five  pounds  $1.00, 
Ton  $1.75.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  box  cigars  Free. 

Carlton  Tobacco  Company  -  k^^nVuc^k^y. 


FREE-BIC 

Roofing  Book 


FARM  BUILDINGS 

Send  COUPON  TO¬ 
DAY  for  big  Roofing 
Book.  SAVE  MONEY. 
Order  Roofing  for 
homes,  poultry  and  farm  buildings. 
DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- FREIGHT 
PAID.  Keep  in  your  pocket  the  profit 
others  would  get 

Full  line  of  Zinc  Coated  Pressed  Steel 
Roofing,  Siding  and  Shingles.  All  kinds 
and  styles  to  pick  from.  Sold  to  you  at 
money-saving  factory  prices,  FREIGHT 
PAID. 

Cooler  in  summer— warmer  in  winter. 
Easy  to  put  on.  Send  postcard  TODAY 
for  big  FREE  Roofing  Book. 

BALTIMORE  FENCE  &  ROOFING  CO., 
Dept.  L.  J.  6,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Send  FREE  Samples  and  Roofing  Book,  also 

Factory  Freight  Paid  Prices. 


post  Office. 
R.  F.  D - 


Business  Gains 


Besides  lack  of  rain,  July  deserves 
place  in  history  for  highest  level  of 
employment  since  October  1930.  Two 
thousand  more  bread  winners  earned 
pay  checks  than  in  June,  and  a  million 
more  than  in  July  a  year  ago.  Total 
income  of  industrial  workers  for  July 
was  estimated  at  20  per  cent  above 
July  1935.  Busy  as  ant  hills  are  steel 
mills,  automobile  factories,  textile 
mills. 

Other  indications  of  better  business 
include : 

Retail  sales  in  July  were  91  per  cent 
of  the  1923-25  average,  compared  with 
88  in  Jtme  and  80  in  July  a  year  ago. 

July  automobile  sales  were  largest 
for  month  since  1929. 

Electric  power  use  exceeded  last 
year  by  wide  margin. 

Freight  car  loadings  were  20  per 
cent  above  last  year. 

Earnings  of  Class  1  railroads,  for 
first  six  months  of  year,  were  highest 
since  1930. 

August  pig  iron  output  was  largest 
for  month  since  1929. 

Building  contracts  awarded  increas¬ 
ed  sharply  during  first  half  of  July. 

Better  still,  prophets  and  would-he 
prophets  are  risking  reputations  by 
predictions  that  business  gains  will 
continue,  and  will  in  fact  grow  bigger. 
Of  special  significance  to  farmers  is 
improvement  in  relation  between  prices 
of  products  of  farms  and  industries. 
For  month  ending  August  15th,  all 
farm  products  averaged  to  exchange 
for  98  per  cent  as  much  products  of 
industry  as  before  the  War. 

SLANT :  Workers  must  have  jobs  to 
buy  farm  products;  farmers  must  sell 
crops  to  buy  products  of  labor.  Neither 
can  prosper  for  long  while  other 
starves. 


Crop  Insurance  Plans 


SECRETARY  Wallace  of  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
continues  to  press  his  plan  for  crop  in¬ 
surance.  Now  available  to  farmers  is 
insurance  against  hail,  fire,  and  other 
specific  risks.  Every  attempt  at  general 
crop  insurance  in  past  by  private  com¬ 
panies  has  failed.  One  private  company 
in  1917  offered  $7  an  acre  protection 
at  a  cost  of  10  per  cent,  but  a  general 
drought  blasted  company. 

SLANT:  Idea  sounds  good,  but  it 
won’t  work.  How  are  you  going  to  in¬ 
sure  against  poor  farming?  It  would 
penalize  good  farmer  to  benefit  poor 
ones.  Even  in  this  drought  year,  in 
worst  drought  sections,  good  farmers 
have  far  better  crops  than  others.  If 
there  is  to  be  crop  insurance.  North¬ 
east  farmers  want  risks  classified  and 
premiums  adjusted  in  proportion  to 
risks,  so  that  everybody  pays  his  share. 
Northeastern  farmers  are  tired  of  pay¬ 
ing  for  other  fellow’s  program. 

•  Smothered  By 
Government 

PASSEID  by  last  Congress  was  Act 
establishing  a  Senate  Committee  to 
study  overlapping  and  conflicting  Fed¬ 
eral  bureaus  and  functions  and  make 
recommendation  for  consolidations  and 
eliminations. 

Since  1932  more  than  SO  new  boards, 
bureaus,  divisions  or  other  administra¬ 
tive  set-ups  have  been  added  to  Federal" 
government.  Ekaployed  in  these  emer¬ 


gency  agencies  were  191,000  additional 
persons.  American  taxpayers  are  now 
supporting  175,000  separate  Federal, 
State  and  local  governments. 

SLANT:  How  could  there  be  any¬ 
thing  else  but  utmost  confusion  with 
overlapping  rules  and  laws  and  un¬ 
necessary  expense,  with  all  that  multi¬ 
plicity  of  government  bureaucracy  ? 
Yet  government  officials  are  not  much 
to  blame  for  this.  “There  ought  to  be 
a  law”  is  common  expression  of  most 
of  us.  We  demand  too  much  service, 
are  losing  initiative  and  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility. 


•  How  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Work 

That  united  States  is  to  go  ahead 
with  its  reciprocal  trade  policies 
with  other  countries  is  announced  by 
United  States  Department  of  State. 
Since  reciprocal  trade  program  was 
started  two  years  ago,  agreements  have 
been  signed  with  Brazil,  Colombia, 
Cuba,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicara¬ 
gua,  Haiti,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Fin¬ 
land,  Prance,  Netherlands,  and  Canada. 

Increase  of  24  peT-cent  in  farm  trade 
between  United  States  and  Canada  is 
reported  by  government  for  first  six 
months  of  reciprocal  agreement  with 
that  country.  Big  increases  were  made 
in  exports  of  American  products  to 
Canada  in  oranges  and  grapefruits, 
and  there  was  some  increase  in  exports 
of  pork,  lard,  eggs,  corn  and  cornmeal, 
dried  fruit,  canned  fruit,  nuts  and  fruit 
juices. 

Other  way  round,  from  Canada  to 
United  States  there  were  sizable  in¬ 
creases  in  imports  in  beef  cattle,  live 
poultry,  cheese,  turnips,  seed  potatoes 
and  maple  sugar. 

SLANT:  Criticized  was  this  agree¬ 
ment  by  many  farm  organizations  and 
Am&rican  Agriculturist  when  it  was 
made.  Results  justify  criticism.  Note 
increase  of  imports  that  will  compete 
with  northeastern  farm  products! 

•  Resettlement 
Settling  Down 

Says  Rexford  G.  Tugwell,  under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture: 
“Resettlement  Administration 
is  making  loans  and  grants  to  keep 
people  where  they  are.  We  are  trying 
to  prevent  aimless  migration,  knowing 
from  experience  that  when  people  move 
without  a  definite -plan  to  better  them¬ 


selves  it  results  in  a  worse  situation 
than  before.” 

Ml*  Tugwell’s  statement  was  made 
because  of  concern  over  migration  of 
farmers  out  of  drought-stricken  areas. 

SLANT:  We  have  been  critical  of 
Mr.  Tugwell’s  policies  from  time  to 
time.  We  are  glad  heartily  to  commend 
his  statement  that  great  masses  of  peo¬ 
ple  cannot  be  moved  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty  that  their  lot  will  be  bettered. 

On  way  out  apparently  are  most 
schemes  for  spending  money  for  reset¬ 
tlement.  President  is  taking  money  ap¬ 
propriated  to  resettlement  to  relieve 
drought  sufferers.  Sharply  cut  down  is 
resettlement  personnel. 

SLANT:  Good  thing! 


*  Hands  Off  Spain 


Europe  is  trying  its  best  to  keep 
out  of  the  hornets’  nest  that  is 
Spain.  Agreement  has  been  reached 
between  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  Russia,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Portugal  to  stop  the  exportation 
of  arms  and  aircraft  to  either  of  the 
fighting  factions  and  not  to  take  part 
in  the  struggle. 

In  Spain,  the  most  savage  civil  war 
in  history  continues  with  unabated  bit¬ 
terness.  Fiercest  fighting  of  past  fort¬ 
night  has  been  in  the  North  at  Irun, 
staunchly  defended  by  government 
forces  and  fiercely  attacked  by  rebels. 

Rebel  leaders  are  already  drawing 
up  plans  for  government  they  will  erect 
if  they  win  the  war.  They  have  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  will  set  up  a  military 
dictatorship  aiter  Fascist  style ;  get  rid 
of  Parliament,  abolish  right  to  strike, 
give  back  to  original  owners  all  confis¬ 
cated  factories,  lands  and  churches;  and 
wipe  out  all  Socialist  elements.  If  gov¬ 
ernment  wins,  an.  equally  harsh  regime 
will  oppress  Spain,  at  least  for  a  time, 
since  it  will  be  felt  necessary  to  stamp 
out  all  revolutionary  elements. 

It  is  being  predicted  that  fight  will 
go  on  for  months,  resulting  in  a  wreck¬ 
ed  country.  Spain’s  war  dead  now  totals 
almost  100,000,  with  300,000  wounded. 
Besides  great  loss  of  human  life,  price¬ 
less  historic  monuments  and  churches 
are  being  ruthlessly  destroyed. 

•  A  Million  More 
On  Farms  • 

INCREASED  by  1,300,000  was  na¬ 
tion’s  farm  population  from  April  1, 
1930  to  January  1,  1935.  Total  num¬ 
ber  now  living  on  farms  is  31,800,000, 
largest  on  record. 

If  only  real  farmers  were  to  be  count¬ 
ed,  however,  not  included  would  be 
many  small  places  which  Census  Bu¬ 
reau  calls  farms.  Calling,  calling,  call¬ 
ing  has  been  clamor  of  cities  to  coun¬ 
try  boys  and  girls  since  Civil  War  days. 
Hard  times  reversed  this  trend,  and 
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deserted  farms  and  vacant  country 
houses  are  again  filling  up. 

Interesting  also  is  fact  that  birth  rate 
on  farms  is  much  higher  than  in  cities. 
That  is  why,  even  if  many  boys  and 
girls  continue  to  go  to  cities,  two-thirds 
of  America’s  population  a  hundred 
years  hence  will  still  be  farm  bred. 
Then,  as  now,  scores  of  business  and 
professional  men  will  spring  from  the 
farms. 

SLANT:  The  farm  is  finest  place  in 
world  in  which  to  rear  children.  In 
no  other  environment  can  boys  and 
girls  be  given  the  training  of  hands, 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  character 
background  which  result  from  spend¬ 
ing  the  early  forrhative  years  in  natural 
surroundings  and  in  a  farm  home. 


Some  Fundamentals 


Suggested  as  guide  to  business  are 
principles  laid  down  by  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Among 
them  are: 

Federal  control  of  production  in  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  is  indefensible. 

Proposals  to  deprive  Supreme  Court 
of  power  to  pass  on  constitutionality 
of  legislation  should  be  opposed. 
Government  expenditures  take  so 
great  a  proportion  of  the  national  in¬ 
come  as  to  discourage  business,  threat¬ 
en  security  of  wages,  and  retard  em¬ 
ployment. 

Economic  security  cannot  be  achiev¬ 
ed  by  legislation. 


A  Bad  Team 


CARNEGIE  Research  Institute,  after 
thorough  investigation,  reports  that 
crop  curtailment  programs  have  “mag¬ 
nified  disastrous  consequences  of 
drought.”  Said  Dr.  Frederic  E.  Cle¬ 
ments,  representing  the  Institution: 

“No  more  dramatic  test  of  the  risk 
attending  controlled  production 
through  curtailment  could  be  asked 
than  afforded  by  the  recent  drought 
period  throughout  West.  Regardless  of 
the  question  as  to  wisdom  of  such  con¬ 
trol,  its  conjunction  with  a  time  of  ex¬ 
treme  drought  magnified  the  disastrous 
consequences  and  raised  the  gravest 
doubts  as  to  the  soundness  of  such  a 
detached  economic  procedure.” 

SLANT:  Farmers  suffering  from 
combination  of  crop  control  and 
drought  know  above-quoted  truth  from 
bitter  experience. 


*  My  Kingdom 
For  a  House 


■pvEPENDENT  on  building  industry 
in  normal  times  are  2,300,000  work- 
.ers,  with  another  4,600,000  indirectly 
affected.  In  1928,  840,000  homes  were 
built;  in  1933,  only  123,000.  Now  build¬ 
ing  production  has  climbed  back  to  43 
per  cent  of  the  1929  level  and  over 
400,000  carpenters,  masons,  plumbers, 
have  gone  back  to  work  since  March 
1933. 

Says  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
^  result  of  recent  survey:  “If  building 
proceeded  according  to  actual  needs, 
We  would  build  1,320,000  new  homes 
each  year  from  now  till  1945.” 

SLANT:  What  a  relief  it  will  be  to 
^oth  families  when  daughter  Sally, 
with  her  husband  and  three  kids,  can 
desert  Grandpa’s  roof  that  has  done 
valiant  double  duty  during  hard  times, 
^d  move  into  a  house  of  their  own! 


Our  Winters  Eats 


T  N  spite  of  drought,  agricultural  de- 
^  partment  economists  report  that 
food  supplies  for  coming  winter  will 
hot  be  much  imder  last  year.  Says  re- 
department  report: 


“Although  the  drought  has  cut, 
sharply  into  the  nation’s  feed  crops, 
total  supply  of  foods  in  general  for 
the  12  months  ending  with  June,  1937, 
is  indicated  to  be  only  about  3  per  cent 
below  that  of  1935-36,  and  1  per  cent 
less  than  in  1934-35.  Total  supplies  of 
canned  vegetables  are  estimated  12  per 
cent  less  than  last  year;  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  are  about  the  same.  A  5  per 
cent  reduction  in  milk  supply  is  seen, 
but  production  of  fresh  fruits  is  in¬ 
dicated  to  be  smallest  in  recent  years. 
Potato  crop  will  be  294%  million  bush¬ 
els  compared  with  387%  million  bush¬ 
els  last  year. 

SLANT :  Good  news  for  men  with  po¬ 
tatoes  to  sell. 


•  American  Made 
Roquefort 


STRANGE  stuff  is  Roquefort  cheese. 

Until  lately  it  was  thought  that  it 
was  necessary  to  make  Roquefort  al¬ 
ways  from  sheep  or  goats’  milk  and 
that  certain  European  farmers  were 
only  ones  who  knew  how  to  cure  it. 
But  recently  Americans  have  found 
how  to  make  Roquefort  cheese  from 
cows’  milk,  and  to  cure  it. 

Latest  curing  place  is  an  abandoned 
mine  in  Pennsylvania,  where  air  and 
temperature  conditions  seem  to  be  just 
right.  Caves  dug  in  wet  sand  bluffs  of 
Mississippi  near  St.  Paul  are  used  also 
for  curing  rooms  for  Roquefort  cheese. 
A  farmer  in  California  ripens  his 
cheese  in  a  room  built  under  a  spring, 
so  that  water  flows  around,  over  and 
under  it. 

SLANT:  Strong  stuff  is  Roquefort, 
but  grand  when  you  develop  a  taste 
for  it. 


•  Consumer  Cooperative 
Buying 

CONSUMER  cooperation,  according 
to  some  social  groups  in  England, 
is  way  to  solve  many  economic  prob¬ 
lems.  Nearly  7%  million  consumers 
there  buy  through  cooperatives  goods 
totaling  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a 
year.  Consumer  cooperation  is  spread¬ 
ing  in  America. 


*  A  Brand  New  Hen? 


To  West  Virginia  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  goes  credit  for  developing  new 
breed  of  hen  with  useful  laying  life  of 
five  years,  and  with  production  of  1000 
eggs  during  that  period.  Its  importance 
can  be  estimated  when  we  remember 
that  usual  laying  life  of  hen  is  about 
two  years,  with  200  eggs  a  year,  but 
time  and  actual  experience  may  test 
out  this  new  hen  and  find  her  wanting. 


Building  a  Bundle  Silo 


SHORTAGE  of  roughage  in  western 
drought  sections  is  bringing  out  all 
sorts  of  schemes  for  keeping  ensilage 
without  silos.  Latest  stunt  is  corn- 
bundle  silo,  advocated  by  Iowa  State 
College. 

Corn  bimdles  as  they  come  from 
binder  are  laid  in  a  circle  with  diameter 
from  18  to  30  feet,  and  with  a  height 
rarely  exceeding  14  to  16  feet.  Direc¬ 
tions  state  operators  should  choose  a 
level  site,  set  four  or  five  poles  in  the 
ground  around  the  circumference  of  lo¬ 
cation  and  lay  com  bimdles  similar  to 
those  used  for  filling  silo  in  a  circle. 
Bundles  should  be  lapped  about  half, 
tassels  being  put  to  left  and  right  of 
stacker  in  alternate  rows.  When  silo  is 
4  tiers  high,  filling  is  started.  “In  fill¬ 
ing,”  says  College,  “keep  center  of  sil¬ 
age  high.”  Laying  bundles  at  right 
,.angles  to  the  wall,  tassels  out,  every 


two  feet  around  the  silo,  will  also  aid 
in  keeping  the  walls  erect.  These  braces 
should  be  placed  every  fourth  tier. 

Spoilage  in  one  of  these  temporary 
silos  is  about  15  per  cent. 


Honors  Great  Showman 


Honoring  memory  of  P.  T.  Bar- 
num,  “greatest  showman  on  earth,” 
city  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  its  100th  anniversary, 
recognized  Barnum’s  public-spirited  ac¬ 
tivities  as  philanthropist  and  one-time 
Mayor  of  the  city. 

Barnum,  in  addition  to  being  Mayor 
of  Bridgeport,  was  also  member  of 
Connecticut  legislature.  Among  his 
activities  as  a  showman  were  his  In¬ 
troduction  to  audiences  in  this  country 
of  Tom  Thumb,  world’s  smallest  man; 
Jenny  Lind,  Swedish  nightingale,  still 
counted  among  world’s  greatest  sing-- 
ers;  his  famous  museum  in  New  York 
City,  and  his  organization  of  what  al¬ 
most  came  up  to  his  claim  of  being 
“The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth.” 

Barnum  said:  “American  people  like 
to  be  fooled  and  I  like  to  do  it.”  But 
he  always  gave  you  your  money’s' 
worth. 


Better  Peaches  Maybe 


To  the  New  Jersey  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  goes 
credit  for  discovery  of  a  new  peach 
known  as  “87.”  So  good  is  it  that  it 
promises  to  surpass  Elberta  variety. 
“87”  is  somewhat  larger  than  Elberta, 
has  little  fuzz,  and  is  much  earlier. 


Good  Books  to  Read 

I 


Drums  Along  the  Mohawk,  Walter  D.  Edmonds 

This  story  of  the  Revolution,  part  fic¬ 
tion,  part  history,  deals  with  the  Mohawk 
Valley  during  six  years  of  fear,  fire  and 
fighting,  and  Mr.  Edmonds  has  succeeded 
in  making  his  characters  very  real  to  the 
people  of  today. — Little  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston,  $2.50. 

Gone  With  the  Wind  Margaret  Mitchell 

Hailed  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  best  first  novels  produced  by  an  Am¬ 
erican  writer,  this  is  a  tale  of  the  Civil 
War  and  the  Reconstruction  Days,  the 
plot  opening  in  the  plantation  country  of 
northern  Georgia  immediately  before  the 
war,  and  the  scenes  and  characters  are 
vividly  portrayed. — Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York,  $3.00. 


Good  Movies  to  See 


The  Gorgeous  Hussy 

Featuring  Joan  Crawford,  Franchot 
Tone,  Lionel  Barrymore,  the  plot  is  laid 
in  the  early  days  of  the  19th  century. 
Joan  Crawford  takes  the  part  of  Peggy 
O’Neil,  daughter  of  the  innkeeper  of  the 
famous  Franklin  Inn  in  Washington, 
Lionel  Barrymore  that  of  President  Jack- 
son,  Franchot  Tone  Secretary  Eaton,  who 
falls  madly  in  love  with  Peggy  and  finally 
marries  her. 

Piccadilly  Jim 

When  Caricaturist  Jim  Crocker  (Robert 
Montgomery)  hears  Ann,  a  United  States 
beauty  who  has  enthralled  him  in  a  Lon¬ 
don  bar,  remark  that  she  is  going  for  a 
morning  canter,  he  appears  on  the  bridle 
trail  in  full  dress  clothes,  mounted  on  a 
cart  horse.  When  his  pursuit  of  Ann 
costs  him  his  job  he  boils  the  pot  with 
a  comic  strip  inspired  by  those  members 
of  the  family  whom  he  has  met  through 
his  father.  The  family  resents  this,  and 
only  by  reconstructing  the  characters 
does  Jim  restore  the  abused  Petts  to  san¬ 
ity  and  establish  himself  with  Ann. 

Meet  Nero  Wolfe 

A  new  detective  makes  his  debut  in  this^ 
story,  a  detective  who  never  leaves  his 
orchids,  his  beer,  or  his  house,  but  solves 
his  crimes  by  remote  control. 


Husky  Workers 
Get  Energy  From 

AMERICA’S 
FINE  TABLE 
SYRUP 

All  action,  be  it  work  or 
play,  calls  for  energy  and 
endurance.  Body  energy 
eomes  from  Dextrose,  which 
doctors  call  "muscle”  sugar. 
Karo  Syrup,  rich  in  Dex¬ 
trose,  gives  an  abundance 
of  real  food-energy.  That’s 
why  it  is  recommended 
for  growing  children,  for 
athletes,  for  active  men  and 
women.  Karo  is  known  as 
"the  great  American  Syrup” 

— because  it  is  primarily  a 
great  food.  Eat  more  of  it! 


Dextrose  and  Karo  Syrup  come 
from  golden  American  Corn.  The 
makers  of  Karo  are  the  world’s 
largest  buyers  of  CORN  pur¬ 
chased  for  cash,  from  millions  of 
farms  throughout  the  "Corn  Belt.” 


DEXTROSE 

The  Food-Energy  Sugar 


CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  Ca 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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WELL,  it  has  been  raining  again 
in  Western  New  York.  That  is 

news. 

True,  the  showers  have  been  too  late 
to  do  some  of  the  good  they  might  have 
accomplished  earlier  in  the  season,  but 
brown  grass  has  been  turning  green  to 
make  welcome  change  in  the  landscape. 
Cabbage  and  potatoes  have  been  help¬ 
ed  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  tomatoes. 
Canneries  won’t  get  the  usual  pack  of 
tomatoes,  and  yields  of  potatoes  and 
late  cabbages  are  hinging  upon  a  late 
fall. 

Rain  came  too  late  to  help  much  on 
sizing  fruit,  but  one  thing  the  showers 
did  was  to  tighten  fruit  on  the  trees. 
Stems  had  become  so  dry  that  even 
moderate  winds  were  taking  a  large 
toll. 

Jj;  5?:  ❖ 

Study  Marketing  Plan 

A  group  of  Western  New  York  apple 
growers  has  been  studying  possibilities 
of  setting  up  a  marketing  cooperative. 
They  feel  there  is  a  distinct  need  for 
an  organization  which  can  deliver  a 
considerable  volume  of  uniform  quality 
imder  one  label. 

Members  of  the  group  were  called 
together  by  Millard  F.  Hincher,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society. 
I  think  they  are  laying  groundwork  for 
something  that  is  bound  to  come.  I 
know,  and  I  presume  most  of  the 
group  know,  that  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son  a  chain  store  was  willing  to  buy 
McIntosh  apples  above  the  market  in 
Western  New  York,  if  it  could  get  suffi¬ 
cient  volume  of  uniform  pack  and  qual¬ 
ity.  It  could  not  get  this  assurance  and 
the  matter  ended  there. 

* 

Better  Grade  Proposed 

Basis  of  the  group  plan  is  that  there 
would  be  no  pooling  of  returns;  that 
the  pack  would  be  better  than  grade 
requirements;  that  all  inspection  would 
be  done  by  the  state’s  staff  under  H.  S. 
Duncan. 

No.  1  McIntosh  call  for  a  minimum  of 
25  per  cent  color,  with  color  require¬ 
ments  varying  on  different  varieties. 
Dealers  may  get  one  shipment  barely 
meeting  color  requirements  and  the 
next  practically  double  the  color  re¬ 
quirement.  With  other  variations,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  convince  the  trade  the 
apples  are  anywhere  near  the  same. 
The  group  proposes  uniformity  of  color 
considerably  above  the  minimum. 

Likewise,  the  tolerance  for  defects 
would  be  much  less  than  the  maximum 
10  per  cent  allowed  by  the  grading 
laws.  Apples  which  state  inspectors 
found  to  comply  with  the  group’s  speci¬ 
fications  would  bear  the  label.  Other 
lots  might  be  in  grade,  but  deficient  in 
some  requirement  of  the  group.  They 
would  be  marketed  without  the  label, 
or  perhaps  under  a  secondary  trade 
nam.e. 

No  effort  would  be  made  to  obtain  a 
large  number  of  grower  members,  but 
rather  to  band  together  some  good 
growers  who  would  be  willing  to  pack 
under  the  rigid  requirements  of  the 
label.  Custom  packing  is  proposed  for 
those  who  might  not  wish  to  pack,  but 
no  investment  in  packing  house  or  plant 
is  considered,  on  the  theory  there  are 
enough  plants  which  can  offer  satisfac¬ 
tory  service. 

:):  *  * 

Milk  Views 

It  is  hard  to  talk  to  farmers  these 
days  without  hearing  a  lot  about  the 
milk  situation.  Naturally,  I  find  most 
of  them  feeling  they  should  have  more 
money.  With  price  rises  in  effect, 
many  farmers  think  consumers  have 
been  deluded  into  believing  producers 
are  getting  more  than  they  are.  Com¬ 


plaint  is  made  that  too  often  wide  pub¬ 
licity  given  to  Class  1  price,  as  in  the 
recent  advance  to  $2.70  is  misinterpret¬ 
ed  by  consumers  as  applying  to  all  milk. 

While  many  dairymen  tell  me  the 
classified  plan  appears  to  offer  the  best 
plan  for  paying  for  milk,  I  am  impress¬ 
ed  with  the  fact  that  many  producers, 
as  well  as  most  consiuners,  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  imderstand  it.  Aside  from  that, 
at  this  writing  and  with  those  among 
whom  I  have  visited,  there  seems  very 
little  sentiment  for  a  milk  holiday. 

❖  *  * 

Roadside  Merchandizing 

This  is  the  season  when  roadside 
stands  are  doing  their  heaviest  busi¬ 
ness.  I  am  impressed  by  the  fact  the 
roadside  stand  business  is  becoming 
complicated  in  many  areas.  On  some 
roads,  almost  every  place  has  a  stand 
with  a  growing  practice  of  many  non- 
faimers  setting  up  in  business. 

I  was  told  a  while  ago  of  one  stand 
that  offered  peas  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
as  the  home-grown  product.  Some 
pretty  good  peas  were  shipped  in  re¬ 
frigeration  from  the  West,  and  drought 
limited  the  local  product.  A  farmer 
friend  who  kept  telling  his  customers 
he  had  no  home-grown  peas  said  they 
went  down  the  road  and  thought  they 
got  them. 

In  the  first  place,  a  man  who  has  a 
good  stand  location  should  make  it 
clear  that  he  is  a  grower.  This  almost 
makes  it  necessary  for  farmers  to  set 
up  roadside  marketing  associations, 
with  Farm  Bureau  aid.  A  membership 
sigTx  should  be  provided.  Next,  motor¬ 
ists  travel  fast  and  there  should  be 
signs  at  a  distance  from  the  stop. 
Ample  space  should  be  provided'  for 
parking  off  the  road,  otherwise  many 
will  not  stop.  Many  consumers  tell  me 
they  are  tired  of  being  “gypped”  and 
I  am  convinced  it  pays  farmers  to  treat 
their  customers  as  friends. 

!|:  *  * 

Too  Much  Pressure 

.  Recently  one  of  the  state’s  best 
known  agricultural  research  men  told 
me  he  had  advised  his  son  that  if  he 
wished  to  go  in  for  research  to  stay  out 
of  public  service.  He  advised  him  to 
try  to  get  a  job  with  some  privately 
endowed  institution  where  there  is  no 
pressure  that  besets  men  on  the  public 
payroll. 

With  Brain  Trusters  in  control  of 
much  of  the  money  available  for  use  in 
the  state  colleges  and  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  the  men  in  these  places  have 
found  more  and  more  of  their  time  in 
demand  for  activities  other  than  prac¬ 
tical  research.  At  least,  this  was  the 
view  given  to  me  by  a  man  who  has 
spent  a  great  many  years  in  the  service. 
*  *  ♦ 

Geneva  Meetings 

Nut  growers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  they  are  many,  will  open 
the  27th  annual  meeting  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Nut  Growers’  Association  at  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station,  Sept.  14. 
Sessions  will  continue  two  days,  ad¬ 
journing  to  the'  State  College  at  Ithaca, 
Sept.  16.  Considerable  experimental 
work  is  being  done  at  both  places.  Dr. 
A.  G.  Zimmerman  of  Harrisburg,.  Pa., 
is  president  of  the  association  and  G. 
L.  Slate  of  the  Geneva  station  is  sec- 
retai*y. 

Sept.  17,  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Testing  Co-operative  Association  will 
conduct  its  annual  meeting  at  Geneva. 
Plant  breeders  and  growers  from  all  of 
the  eastern  states  are  expected,  as  well 
as  from  Canada.  The  association,  of 
which  George  A.  Morse  of  Williamson 
ia  president,  is  in  effect  an  internation¬ 


al  body  with  members  in  a  number  of 
foreign  countries. 

*  *  * 

Search  the  Attic! 

Recently  Roy  A.  McPherson  of  Le- 
Roy,  secretary  of  the  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  asked  a  munber  of  mem¬ 
bers  what  they  would  think  of  a  dis¬ 
play  of  old-time  household  articles  and 
farm  equipment  at  the  winter  meeting 
in  Rochester.  His  own  attic  is  like  a 
museum,  filled  with  heirlooms,  and  he 
was  surprised  to  find  a  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  were  in  the  same  boat,  so  to  speak. 
The  idea  apparently  has  caught  on  and 
it  looks  as  if  there  will  be  an  antique 
show. 

*  * 

For  Consumers 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
interest  in  the  farm  products  show  to 
be  staged  in  January  by  the  Empire 
State  Potato  Club  and  the  State  Vege¬ 
table  Growers  Association.  The  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  has  named  George 
A.  Morse  of  Williamson  and  Grant 
Hitchings  of  Nedrow  to  the  committee 
and  it  is  likely  exhibits  will  be  moved 
to  Rochester  for  the  fruit  show. 


Grange  Singers  at  Fair 

COMPETING  at  State  Fair  this 
week  are  following  Grange  singers, 
winners  of  district  singing  contests: 

Tuesday,  September  8 

North  Country  Winners — Solos  (women)  : 
Mrs.  Marion  K.  Clarke,  Ticonderoga ;  solos 
(men):  Stanley  Thompson,  Keesville ; 

duets,  Mrs.  Inez  Seaver,  Winthrop,  Mrs. 
Beulah  Green,  Potsdam;  quartets,  Mrs. 
Grace  Thomas,  Malone,  Mrs.  Sarah  Hap- 
good,  Malone,  'Roy  Jarvis,  Malone,  W.  P. 
O.  Slack,  Malone. 

Erie  Group  Wimiers — Solos  (women)  : 
Miss  Alice  E.  Hotchkiss  Castile ;  solos 
(men),  Lloyd  D.  Wyant,  Castile;  duets, 
Mrs.  Flora  Manchester,  Gasport,  Mrs. 
Florence  Cochran,  Gasport;  quartets, 
Arthur  Higgs,  Gasport,  Floyd  Cothran, 
Gasport,  George  Neiman,  Gasport,  George 
Silsby,  Gasport. 

Wednesday,  September  9 

Lower  Hudson  Winners — Solos  (women) : 
Miss  Catherine  Coon,  Rhinebeck;  solos 
(men),  Randolph  Polhill,  Yorktown; 


A  Freak  Apple  Tree 

There  will  be  a  short  apple  crop  in 
Ontario  County  this  year.  However, 
the  freak  apple  tree  on  the  lawn  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Mary  Beattie  of  Hall  village 
will  bear  a  few  apples  this  fall.  This 
is  one  of  the  freak  apple  trees  of  On¬ 
tario  County.  It  is  five  trees  in  one. 
This  feat  was  accomplished  over  50 
years  ago  when  Foster  Watson,  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  village,  planted  five  apple 
trees  in  a  circle  with  one  in  the  j;enter. 
He  grafted  the  trees  together  and  as 
they  grew,  he  cut  away  the  center  tree. 
The  tree  has  now  gained  a  height  of 
thirty  feet  and  underneath  the  trunk 
is  room  for  a  small  child  to  stand. 

The  photo  shows  Robert  Hall,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Hall  and  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  Hall  family  from 
which  the  village  was  named,  standing 
underneath  the  main  trunk  of  the  tree. 


duets.  Miss  Almera  Galuppo,  Millbrook, 
Miss  Antoinette  Setaro,  Millbrook;  quar¬ 
tets,  Mrs.  Charles  Warde,  Stanfordville, 
Mrs.  Henry  Carpenter,  Bangall,  Henry 
Carpenter,  Bangall,  Joel  S.  Carpenter, 
Stanfordville. 

Mohawk  Valley  Winners — Solos  (women) : 
Mrs.  Pauline  Faxon,  Mohawk;  solo.s 
(men),  Henry  Faxon,  Mohawk;  duets, 
Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Gardiner  Herkimer,  Mrs. 
Glenn  Clark,  Herkimer;  quartets,  Albert 
F.  Brown,  Oneonta,  R.D.,  J.  Howard 
Brown,  Oneonta,  R.D.,  Rev.  O.  B.  Hill, 
West  Oneonta,  George  V.  Russell, 
Oneonta. 

Thursday,  September  10 

Ontario  Group  Winners — Solos  (women) : 
Miss  Celia  Costello,  Lima;  solos  (men), 
Charles  Rook,  Lyons;  duets.  Miss  Helen 
Ernst,  Pittsford,  Miss  Doris  Tobey,  Pitts- 
ford ;  quartets.  Miss  Lois  Devereaux. 
Clyde,  Miss  Helen  Parkman,  Clyde,  Al¬ 
bert  Davis,  Clyde,  Charles  Rooks,  Lyons. 
Upper  Hudson  Winners— Solos  (women) : 
Miss  Ella  Lane,  Ballston  Spa;  solos 
(men),  Lewis  J.  Lipe,  Cherry  Valley; 
duets.  Miss  Charlotte  Thomas,  Glens 
Falls,  Miss  Marion  N.  Lane,  Warrens- 
burg;  quartets,  Fred  Gordon,  Ames,  Mrs. 
Fred  Gordon,  Ames,  Lewis  J.  Lipe,  Cher¬ 
ry  Valley,  Mrs.  L.  J.  Lipe,  Cherry  Valley. 

Friday,  September  11 

South  Central  Winners — Solos  (women) : 
Miss  Margaret  Young,  Union;  solos 
(men),  Raymond  Kelsey,  Deposit;  duets, 
Mrs.  Arnold  Hilbert,  Candor,  Miss  Neta 
Strong,  Candor ;  quartets,  Cornelia  Mun¬ 
son,  Groton,  Eugenia  Thoma.s,  Groton, 
Morris  Holliday,  Groton,  Harold  Sheffler, 
Groton. 

North  Central  Winners — Solos  (women) : 
Mrs.  Marie  Petrucci,  Kirkville;  solos 
(men),  Robert  Adrian  Van  Kleef,  Camil¬ 
las;  duets,  Betty  Jones,  Homer,  Charles 
Jones,  Homer;  quartets,  Wm.  Hubbard, 
Fulton,  Fred  Wells,  Fulton,  Wm.  Hillick, 
Fulton,  Winfield  Bogardus,  Fulton. 


Milk  News 


Consumers  Pay  More — Effective  Sep¬ 
tember  5,  Bordens,  Sheffields  and  other 
larger  dealers  in  New  York  City  raised 
the  retail  price  of  milk  a  cent  a  quart. 
Consumers  are  now  paying  14  cents 
for  grade  B  milk  and  17  cents  for  grade 
A  delivered  on  doorstep,  and  a  cent  less 
at  stores.  Price  of  pints  was  not  in¬ 
creased. 

To  dairymen  will  go  17  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred  more  for  milk  used — class  1  (Milk 
Board  recently  ordered  25c  a  hundred 
increase — class  1  milk  with  no  increase 
to  consumer.)  Result  therefore,  is  that 
class  1  milk. is  now  $2.87,  42  cents  a 
hundred  more  than  prior  to  August  13, 
and  dealers  spread  is  restored. 

*  *  * 

No  Special  Session — Refused  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Lehman  was  demand  for  special 
session  to  repeal  milk  control  law. 
Said  the  Governor;  “The  milk  control 
law  was  extended  only  a  few  months 
ago  by  the  legislature.  I  believe  that 
this  legislative  action  represented  the 
wishes  of  a  great  majority  of  the  dairy¬ 
men  of  the  state.” 


❖ 

Strike  Sentiment — Jefferson  County 
Pomona  Grange  by  big  majority  op¬ 
posed  a  milk  strike.  September  9  has 
been  set  by  strike  leaders  as  date  for 
milk  holiday.  Dr.  Shirley  Wynne,  presi¬ 
dent  of  greater  New  York — New  Jer¬ 
sey  Milk  Institute  says  that  independ¬ 
ent  distributors  getting  milk 
group  talking  strike  handle  less  than 
10%  of  New  York  City’s  milk  supply- 


*  *  * 

Manley  Resigns — Control  Board  hap 
penings  from  inside  view  were 
by  former  legal  counsel  Manley 
September  4.  Did  you  hear 
7:30  over  WGY?  Manley  has  ably 
gued  all  court  cases  for  Miilk  (jonu^ 
Board.  At  this  writing  his 
legal  counsel  for  Milk  Control  B 
has  not  been  named. 


When  the  National  Cornhusking 
est  is  held  on  the  Alva  L.  Oyler 
Jcking  County,  Ohio,  on  ’^^es^ay- 
ember  10,  the  National  Farm  and 
lour  will  again  broadcast  an  ^ 
lar”  account  of  the  event  for  radio  is 
srs  throughout  the  nation.  „nrn- 

This  will  be  the  eighth  nation  ■  „ 
lusking  contest  to  be  ^^°a<icas 
he  Farm  and  Home  Hour.  Eighteen 
luskers,  representing  the  champion 
unners-up  of  Minnesota,  Missouri,  _ 
ia.s,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota, 
lois,  Indiana  and  Ohio  will  compe 
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'The  Market  Barometer 


DAIRY 

Milk  Control  Board  Prices 

Increases  in  producer  prices  for  fluid 
milk  (Class  1)  from  $2.45  per  100 
pounds  to  $2.70  effective  August  16,  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  average  price  of  $2.57  per 
100  pounds  for  the  month.  Milk  used 
as  cream,  condensed  milk  and  in  ice 
cream  in  New  York  City,  will  bring 
farmers  $1.97  per  100  poimds. 

Other  milk  prices  are  based  on  aver¬ 
age  wholesale  prices  of  manufactured 
dairy  products,  including  cheese  and 
butter.  Milk  used  in  butter  rose  eight 
cents  per  100  pounds  to  $1.28;  as  Am¬ 
erican  cheese,  10  cents  per  100  pounds 
to  $1.47,  as  cream  cheese  15  cents  per 
100  pounds  to  $1.53.  Price  farmers  will 
get  will  be  blended  of  above  depending 
on  use  of  milk. 

Butter 

Butter  receipts  have  not  been  liberal, 
but  big  enough  to  supply  demand.  Pro¬ 
duction  is  well  below  a  year  ago  but 
market  tone  is  weaker  due  to  some  im¬ 
provement  in  pastures,  slow  demand, 
and  fear  of  imports  from  Europe. 

Feed  Supply 

Latest  report  of  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  gives  total 
grain  supply  per  animal  as  62  per  cent 
of  the  1928-32  average,  but  14  per  cent 
more  than  the  very  short  1934  supply. 
Imports  of  com  from  Argentine  will 
increase  the  supply  some.  New  York 
State’s  hay  supply  per  animal  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  better  than  75  per  cent  of  the  1928- 
32  average.  Figure  for  entire  United 
States  is  84  per  cent  of  1928-32  aver¬ 
age. 

Guess  is  that  on  January  1,  1937, 
dairy  cow  population  will  be  2  per  cent 
under  January  1,  1936;  total  cattle,  in¬ 
cluding  beef,  5  per  cent  less;  sheep 
population  will  show  little  change.  Hog 
population  is  highly  uncertain,  but  may 
be  about  same  as  year  earlier. 

Cow  Prices 

Recent  visit  to  cattle  auction  near 
Hackettstown,  New  Jersey,  indicated 
little  drop  in  cow  prices.  Cows  from 
Wisconsin,  accredited  and  abortion 
free,  but  without  production  records, 
brought  from  $120  to  $160.  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
ports  prices  received  by  northeastern 
farmers  for  milk  cows  on  August  15 
as  ranging  from  $60  in  Maine  to  $110 
in  New  Jersey. 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

Egg  market  has  had  recent  troubles. 
Higher  retail  egg  price  cut  consiimp- 
tion.  Retailers  failed  to  cut  price  when 
wholesale  price  dropped.  (Grade  A 
large  whites  have  been  retailing  in  New 
York  at  45-47  cents  a  dozen).  Heat 
continued  to  lower  quality.  Some  buy¬ 
ers  prefer  best  quality  storage  eggs  to 
low  quality  fresh  eggs. 

July  accumulation  of  storage  eggs 
was  276,000  cases.  On  August  1  hold¬ 
ings  were  613,000  cases  less  than  last 
year.  September  1  estimate  is  that 
shortage  was  cut  100,000  cases  during 
August.  However,  during  July  137,000 
fewer  cases  were  broken  and  frozen 
than  during  July  last  year. 

There  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  how 
many  hens  in  Midwest  will  go  to  mar¬ 
ket  this  fall. 

Better  Poultry  Figures 

United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  outlined  plans  for  use  of 
525,000  appropriation  for  better  flgures 
on  poultry  business.  Roughly,  plans  in¬ 
clude  analyzing  past  flgures  so  they 
will  be  more  valuable  to  poultrymen 
and  getting  more  complete  and  val¬ 
uable  poultry  statistics  in  the  future. 
The  poultry  industry  is  entitled  to  this 
better  service. 

Live  Poultry 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  at  New  York 
have  been  moderate.  Around  last  of 
■August  Rock  broilers  brought  21-23 
cents,  Leghorns  17-19;  colored  fowls 
18-20,  leghorns  15-16. 

PRICES 

During  month  ending  August  15 
prices  of  farm  products  continued  up. 
Hrain  led  the  advance  but  truck  crop 
prices  went  up  as  well  as  dairy  pro¬ 


ducts,  chickens  and  eggs,  and  meat 
animals. 

Farm  products  averaged  to  bring  124 
per  cent  of  prewar,  9  points  more  than 
on  July  15  and  18  points  above  August 
a  year  ago. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  were  126  per 
cent  of  prewar,  and  buying  power  of 
farmers  (relation  of  products  sold  and 
supplies  purchased)  was  98.  In  other 
words  farm  products  exchanged  for  98 
per  cent  as  much  supplies  as  before  the 
War. 

POTATOES  BRING -MORE 

A  marked  improvement  in  the  price 
of  potatoes  has  been  recorded  in  the 
closing  days  of  August  as  the  markets 
bounded  upwards  ten  to  fifteen  cents 
per  hundred  in  many  of  the  major  pro¬ 
ducing  regions.  The  upward  swing  in 
prices  came  as  the  track  holdings  of 
the  country  were  at  a  low  level  and 
stocks  in  terminal  markets  were  near 
the  vanishing  point. 

The  September  potato  deal  opens  un¬ 
der  the  most  favorable  of  conditions. 
With  higher  prices  in  view,  cooler 
weather,  a  return  of  people  from  the 
vacation  trips,  the  opening  of  schools 
and  short  stocks  in  consuming  areas, 
indications  point  towards  a  strong  de¬ 
mand  for  potatoes  during  the  next  ten 
days  that  may  force  potatoes  to  even 
higher  levels. 

The  situation  in  the  country  has  also 
improved.  Nearly  all  of  the  major  po¬ 
tato  areas  have  had  heavy  rains  and 
where  the  plants  had  not  suffered  too 
greatly  they  are  now  making  an  extra 
growth  which  will  probably  swell  the 
total  crop.  Maine,  and  all  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  New  York,  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Long  Island  will  benefit  from  the 
rains  while  the  late  crops  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Delaware  and  other  parts  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  will  be  materially 
helped. 

The  bulk  of  the  carlot  shipments  for 
another  week  in  this  region  will  come 
from  New  Jersey.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  were  3,500  cars  left  in  the  state 
on  September  1,  with  the  growers  in 
no  particular  hurry  to  sell  at  prices 
under  $1.75  per  hundredweight.  De¬ 
spite  all  reports  to  the  contrary  issued 
early  in  the  season.  New  Jersey  grow¬ 
ers  are  harvesting  much  larger  crops 
than  was  expected  which  accounts  for 
the  large  carry-over  into  September. 
With  Maine  now  in  the  deal  and  ship¬ 
ping  somewhat  earlier  than  last  year 
some  competition  can  be  expected  from 
this  quarter  from  now  luitil  after  the 
crop  is  harvested. — Amos  Kirby. 

WHAT  APPLES  ARE  BRINGING 

"Half  a  crop  and  double  the  price’’ 
is  the  way  some  upstaters  are  com¬ 
menting  on  the  situation,  comparing 
with  last  year.  Canners  are  paying 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  100  pounds.  Last 
year  75  cents  was  high.  Wealthys  are 
bringing  $1.25  and  'Twenty-Ounce  $1.50 
for  Number  1  “canners,’’  with  Number 
2s  a  quarter  less. 

Maiden  Blush  has  been  selling  at  95 
cents  a  bushel,  packed,  and  one  man 
reports  selling  his  Wealthys  at  $1.40 
per  bushel.  Another  sale  reported  is 
$2  per  100  orchard  run,  ciders  out. 

So  far  no  deals  are  reported  on  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Baldwin  or  Greening  varieties. 
Some  growers  have  the  idea  they  may 
get  big  prices,  mentioning  $2.50  for 
McIntosh.  Some  New  York  dealers  say 
the  market  for  McIntosh  in  that  city 
will  open  around  $2,  which  means  $1.40 
to  $1.50  upstate.  Some  observers  see 
top  prices  due,  while  more  cautious 
say  high  prices  at  opening  of  season 
mean  a  dull  market  later. 

Peaches  are  high  in  price.  Elbertas 
moving  around  $2  per  bushel,  but  this 
seems  to  have  little  bearing  on  early 
apples.  It  has  the  tendency  to  encour¬ 
age  many  to  hold  off  talking  apple 
prices  until  peaches  are  out  of  the  way. 

Skeff. 


Young  men  and  women  who  can  not 
spend  four  years  in  college  may  enroll 
in  any  one  of  six  winter  courses,  each 
twelve  weeks  long.  A  copy  of  the  ein- 
nouncement  of  winter  courses  for  1936- 
37  may  be  had  from  the  New  York 
State  CoUege  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


Northeastern  Certified  Seed  Po¬ 
tato  Acreage 

The  acreage  of  potatoes  entered  for 
certification  for  seed  this  year  in  the 
Northeastern  States  and  Provinces  is 
reported  by  inspection  officials  to  be 
40,334  acres  which  is  about  10%  less 
than  the  44,894  acres  entered  in  1935 
and  also  10%  less  than  the  45,037  acres 
entered  in  1934.  In  1934  and  1935  about 
80%  of  the  acreage  was  passed.  The 
entered  acreage  of  Cobbler^  is  18  % 
smaller  than  last  year  and  that  of 
Green  Moimtains  4%  less.  There  is  a 
reduction  of  30%  in  Smooth  Rurals, 
24%  in  -Spaulding  Rose  and  10%  in 
Russets.  The  acreage  of  other  varieties 
shows  an  increase. 

The  acreage  of  all  varieties  entered 
in  Maine  this  year  is  22,584,  which  is 
13%  less  than  in  lfl35  but  20%  greater 
than  1934.  'The  crop  is  slightly  back¬ 
ward,  cool  weather  and  rains  in  early 
spring  delaying  planting.  Prospects 
now  are  for  about  an  average  crop.  The 
acreage  of  Cobblers,  Green  Mountains, 
and  Spaulding  Rose  was  decreased, 
while  Russets  and  miscellaneous  varie¬ 
ties  show  an  increase  over  acreage  en¬ 
tered  in  1935. 

In  New  Hampshire  the  total  acreage 
entered  decreased  sharply.  Most  of 
New  Hampshire’s  acreage  is  Green 
Mountains.  The  fields  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  growing  well.  In  Vermont 
only  535  acres  were  entered  compared 
with  590  acres  in  1935.  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  are  77  %  and  Cobblers  19  %  of 
the  total  acreage  entered. 

In  New  York  the  1,793  acres  entered 
is  81  %  of  that  entered  a  year  ago. 
Cobblers  have  the  largest  acreage  en¬ 
tered  this  year.  The  seed  used  was  un¬ 
usually  free  from  vine  diseases.  Ex¬ 
treme  drought  conditions  affected  west¬ 
ern  and  central  parts  of  the  state,  es¬ 
pecially  early  planted  Cobblers.  Late 
plantings  are  not  suffering  so  much  but 
stands  are  rather  poor  in  these  cases. 
The  northern  part  of  the  state  has  had 
plenty  of  rain. 

In  New  Brunswick  the  entered  acre¬ 
age  was  reduced  about  4%  under  last 
year.  The  crop  is  showing  good  growth 
due  to  quality  of  seed  used.  Very  little 
disease  showing  and  no  blight  reported 
as  yet.  In  Nova  Scotia  847  acres  are 
entered  compared  with  613  a  year  agn. 
The  seed  used  was  of  good  quality, 
some  misses  occur  but  generally  the 
growth  is  vigorous  and  there  is  every 
promise  of  a  good  crop. 

In  Prince  Edward  Island  the  total 
acreage  entered  this  year  is  about  7% 
less  than  that  entered  last  year.  The 
acreage  of  Cobblers  continued  to  dt^- 
dine  and  that  of  Green  Mountains  to 
increase  although  the  Cobbler  acreage 
is  still  67  %  of  total  entered.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  seed  used  was  slightly  below 
normal,  but  better  treated.  More  fer¬ 
tilizer  was  used  this  year  than  last.  The 
cold  backward  weather  caused  consid¬ 
erable  misses  but  outlook  for  the  crop 
is  now  good  with  no  blight  as  yet  re¬ 
ported. 


Sass  and  Applesass 

{Continued  from  Page  13) 
or  truck  for  3  cents  per  poimd  and  that 
there  is  very  little  shrinkage.  Your 
shrinkage  will  cost  the  shipper  1  cent  to 
1%  cents  per  pound,  resulting  in  a  deduc¬ 
tion  of  4  to  4%  cents  instead  of  3  cents 
per  pound,  as  he  states.  These  flgures 
are  correct,  as  I  have  shipped  and  talk¬ 
ed  with  several  others  that  have  been 
shipping. 

I  certainly  would  be  very  glad  to  meet 
a  commission  man  who  win  feed  poultry 
well  and  give  the  shipper  the  benefit. 
More  likely,  if  the  crops  are  fuff,  he  wiU 
give  you  a  discount.  I  know  several  ponl- 
trymen  that  have  tried  shipping  and  they 
generally  ship  only  once.  I  say  the  poul- 
tryman  is  better  off  selling  to  his  local 
dealer,  where  he  knows  what  he  is  getting 
and  has  no  loss  for  shrinkage  and  com¬ 
mission.  There  are  so  many  dealers  on 
the  roads  today  that  most  farmers  get 
their  market  price  or  they  don’t  seH. — 
H.  T.  H.,  Pennsylvania. 

Editor^s  Note  •  The  local  market  is  best 
for  the  man  who  has  only  a  few.  How¬ 
ever,  we  doubt  if  the  trucker  is  more 
eager  to  pay  the  poultryman  a  good  price 
than  is  the  reliable  commission  man. 


WANTFD _ Farmer  with  stock  and  tools  to  oper- 

ate  on  liberal  terms,  share  or  rent, 
200  acres  tillable  land  with '  woods,  buildings,  silo. 
Near  Hinckley,  Oneida  Co.  Write 

JOHN  J,  EVANS,  HINCKLEY,  NEW  YORK. 


MEANS 

LOWER  FEED  COSTS 

WITH  A 

MASSEY-HARRIS 


HAMMER  MILL 

O  Built  with  extra  strength  and 
over-size  parts,  these  husky  mills 
last  longer  and  do  a  “he-man”  job 
faster  and  at  lower  cost.  No  skimp¬ 
ing  in  material  or  workmanship. 

LOWER  SPEED  —Extra  long, 

heavy  hammers,  give  a  perfectly 
balanced  2614-inch  rotator, produce 
abundant,  clean  cutting  capacity 
with  mill  operating  at  only  1800 
r.p.m.  Less  power  required  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  mill  because  of  this  lower 
running  speed.  Power  is  applied 
directly  to  oversize  main  drive  shaft 
which  carries  pulley,  rotator  and 
big  capacity  blower  fan.  No  speed 
Jack  needed.  Absence  of  vibration, 
dust-proof,  self-aligning  ball  bear¬ 
ings,  reversible  hammers,  each  with 
four  cutting  edges,  all  result  in  long 
life  for  Massey-Harris  Hammer- 
mills.  Easily  re¬ 
movable  screen, 
adjustable  air  in¬ 
let.  Handles 
damp  or  dry  feed 
without  clogging. 


TWO  SIZES - 

No.  21  for 
tractor  engine 
or  motor,  IS 
H.P.  or  larger.  No. 

31  with  automatic 
feed  table,  wider 
throat  and  more  hammers,  for  25  h.  p.  or 
more.  See  your  Massey- 
Harris  deader  or  mail  the 
coupon  for  free  interesting 
folder. 

Nearly  a  century  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  building  quality- 
built  farm  equipment- 

THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  CO. 

Racine,  Wisconsin,  Dept.  A-4 


Y ou  may  send  me  without  obliga¬ 
tion,  your  folder  on  hamm«  miH«« 
and  naune  of  nearest  dealer. 

Name - 


Address 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


If  Ton  are  namuns  to  Bay  a  Farm 

we  adrise  yon  to  consider  il  this  falL  B'  you  hscras 
stock  and  tools  you  may  be  able  to  buy  from  tK. 

Write  for  onr  list  and  attractive  tema. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK.  SPRINGFIELD,  BIASS- 


p  ■  ga  ■  ■  A  25th  aimiTersary  catalog  200  fattne  and 
p  H  If  |M|  xC  villagE  Finger  Lakes  Eegicm. 

I  Il  Iwl  In  Nesw  low  prices.  Real  opportuiritte. 

F.  a  McCarty,  b.  a.  auburn.,  il  t. 


Stroots  Catalog  Jast  Out! 

125  Acres,  8  cows,  hens,  machinery.,  hay;,  com,  pota- 
toes,  etc. ;  handy  city,  cozy  0-room  home:;  only  SSS& 
complete,  part  down,  pg.  31  big  104  page  catalog  of 
bargains.  FEEE. 

STROUT  AGENCY,  ffi5-B  4th  Aj«„  tow  YtFk  WtSL 


C •  r*  . 170  Acres,  20  acres  woodhiL 

bqaippea  r  arm -  on  macadam  road  15  mOa 

fTod  Elmira.  10  cows,  team,  hay,  grain.  To  settle 
estate.  C.  J.  BECKER  ESTATE.  ERIBl.  N.  Y. 


(540  )  22 
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SWINE 


50  Years  with  Dependable  Pigs 

CHESTER-YOflKSHIRE  CROSSED  1  r  o  m  lo  weeke 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  CROSSED  (  tr^n 

DUROC-POLAND  CROSSED  (  I 

HAMPSHIRES  CROSSED  )  $6  00— $G.50  each 

SHOATS— FEEDERS  ALL  AGES. 

Selected  boars  for  immediate  and  future  service  all 
ages  and  prices.  The  average  pig  6  weeks  old  weight 
from  15  to  18  lbs.  Shipped  P.O.  Order,  Check  or 
C.O.D.  on  approval.  Prompt  delivery.  No  anxious  wait< 
ing.  Every  pig  immunized  to  cholera  without  extra 
charge.  You  sponsor  my  business.  Pieasing  you  will 
please  me.  Phone  1091  M.  Evening. 

CHAS  DAVIS,  Residence  Carr  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 


PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

7-  8  WEEKS  OLD  — J3.75  EACH. 

8- 10  WEEKS  OLD  — $4.00  EACH. 

All  large  type  pigs  and  good  feeders.  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross.  Will 
ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order, 
if  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not  please  you.  return  them 
at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS.  8  weeks  old  $5.50  each. 

Walter  Lux,  Tel.  0086,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS '-PIGS -"PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chc.ster  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  and 
white,  6  to  8  wks,  @  $4,00  each,  8  to  10  wks,  @  $4.50 
each.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.,  F.O.B,  Woburn, 
Mass.  No  charge  for  crating.  Vermont  orders  require 
Inoculation  with  extra  cost  of  25c  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


Baby  Chicks 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  W.  Rocks  $7.-100;  N.  Hampshires  $7.50:  Mix 
$6.50.  W.  Giants,  $9.  Koek-Recl,  the  Barred  Cro,ss- 
hred  $8,-100.  Safe  deliverv  I’o.st  Paid. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  6.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


PHI  I  FTS  from  Barron  Type  White  Leghorn  breed- 
r  UI.il.il.1 1  Pedigreed  sired  tip  to  328  egg.s. 

40c  and  up.  Various  ages  up  to  laying  stage.  Also 
yearling  hens,  pedigreed  cockerels  and  White  Pekin 
Ducks  for  breeders.  ln.spection  privilege.  Write, 
FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM, 

B.  2,  Box  54,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


OS  QUALITY  PULLETS — 14  wks.  to  ready  to  lay 
age.  Immediate  shipment.  Hanson  Pedigree  and 
R.O.P.  Mated  White  Leghorns,  Browns,  An- 
conas.  Barred  Rocks.  Also  yearling  hens. 
Bloodtested.  C.O.D.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


THE  BEST  CHIX  . . 

Lantz  Hatchery,  Dept.  10,  Tiffin,  OWo 


AT  THE  BEST  PRICES. 
All  Breeds.  Write  today. 


SWINE 


RUGGED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  AND  YORKSHIRE  OR  BERKSHIRE 
AND  CHESTER  CROSS  —  8  to  9  wks.  old,  $4.00. 

CHESTER  WHITES  — 8  wks.  old,  $4.75. 

These  are  all  grown  on  our  farm  and  selected 
from  large  type  breeders. 

WILL  SHIP  C.O.D.  ON  APPROVAL. 

A1\/I  I  I  TV  206  WASHINGTON  ST 
,  iVJ..  WOBURN.  MASS. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

I_exington,  IVIass.  Tel.  108S 

-  The  Old  Reliable  Pig  Firm  - 

Carefully  selected  Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and 
0.1. C.,  Duroc  and  Berkshire  crossed.  6-7  wks.  old, 
$3.75;  8-9  wks.,  $4.25  each;  10  wks.  old,  $4.50.  All 
good,  rugged,  fast  growing  stock  that  should  give  satis¬ 
faction.  Ship  C.O.D.  Write,  wire  or  phone  and  get 
some  of  these  good  pigs. 

100  SHOATS  50-60  LBS.  FOR  SALE. 


RIGS  FOR  SALE 

75  Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  48  Berkshire  &  Chester 
crossed,  6-8  weeks  old — $3.50:  9-10  weeks  old  —  $4.00. 
We  ship  C.O.D.  Give  us  a  trial. 

Bedford  Stock  Farm,  Box^^"^• 


Michael  Lux,  Tel.  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  t  q 

CHESTER  &  BERKSHIRE  }  8  w  9  weeks— $3.75  each. 

All  nice  stock.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


Government  Hops  on 
Incubator  Egg  Traffic 

By  CLEVELAND  GILGREAST 


A  NOTICE  ha.s  recently  come  to  me 
from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  want  to  pass  it  along 
to  all  poultrymen,  especially  those  who 
do  their  own  hatching.  In  the  past 
few  years  quite  a  demand  has  grown 
up  for  eggs  which  have  been  put  into 
the  incubators  but  which  did  not  hatch. 
The  main  use  that  has  been  found  for 
these  eggs  is  in  the  making  of  a  liquid 
which  is  used  in  the  tanning  process. 
For  this  purpose  a  case  of  incubator 
eggs  is  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of 
one  dollar.  In  addition,  there  has  de¬ 
veloped  some  bootlegging  of  these  in¬ 
cubator  eggs  into  channels  where  they 
are  being  used  for  food  purposes.  If 
any  hatcheryman  is  being  offered  much 
over  a  dollar  a  case  for  his  incubator 
eggs,  he  should  investigate  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  better  quality  eggs 
are  being  candled  out  and  sold  to  egg 
breakers  to  be  used  for  human  con¬ 
sumption.  It  is  against  this  type  of 
bootlegging  that  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  recently  cracked 
down  in  the  following  ruling: 

“Under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of 
June  30,  1906,  eggs,  in  common  with  other 
articles  of  food,  are  adulterated  if  they 
consist  wholly  or  in  part  of  a  filthy,  de¬ 
composed  or  putrid  substance.  Eggs 
which  contain  yolks  stuck  to  the  shell, 
moldy  eggs,  black  spots,  mixed  or  white 
rots,  addled  eggs,  black  rots  and  eggs 
containing  heavy  blood  rings  have  in  their 
progressive  decomposition  developed  to 
the  stage  where  they  are  classed  under 
law  as  ‘filthy,  decomposed  or  putrid.’ 

“Some  traffic  has  developed  in  eggs  re¬ 
moved  from  incubators  after  various 
periods  of  incubation.  Such  incubator 
rejects  are  subject  to  the  same  require¬ 
ments  of  the  act  as  apply  to  eggs  in 
general.  Interstate  shipments  of  filthy, 
decomposed  or  putrid  eggs  are  subject  to 
seizure  under  Section  10,  and  the  shipper 
and  the  receiver  who  dispose  of  them  to 
any  other  person  are  liable  to  the  penal¬ 
ties  provided  under  Section  2  of  the  Act. 
Recent  shipments  of  adulterated  incubator 
rejects  have  been  seized  and  actions 
against  such  material  will  continue. 

“The  labeling  or  marking  of  the  ship¬ 
ping  cases  containing  adulterated  eggs 
as  ‘Unfit  for  Food,’  ‘Not  for  Human 
Food,’  ‘Incubator  Eggs,’  etc.,  will  neither 
relieve  the  shipper  from  responsibility 
under  the  act  nor  render  the  shipment 
any  the  less  subject  to  seizure. 

“Eggs  which  are  adulterated  may  be 
shipped  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
for  use  in  tanning  or  for  other  technical 
non-food  purposes  without  violating  the 
provisions  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
only  if  they  are  first  denatured  so  as  to 


render  them  incapable  of  being  used  for 
food.  Since  it  is  impracticable  to  de¬ 
nature  eggs  in  the  shell,  adulterated  shell 
eggs  must  be  broken  out  and  denatured 

prior  to  shipment.’’  —tinned  State.s  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Notice 
to  Egg  Hatcheries,  Shippers,  Receivers,  Handlers,  Etc.,  ■ 
of  Incubated  Eggs. 

How  to  Denature  Eggs 

“Eggs  to  be  denatured  should  first  be 
broken  out  and  placed  in  a  barrel  or  simi 
lar  container. 

“Add  2  per  cent,  by  weight,  of  birch  tar 
oil  or  of  power  distillate.  Thoroughly 
mix  the  eggs  and  denaturant  in  a  re¬ 
volving  drum  or  barrel  churn  for  10  to  15 
minutes,  or,  in  the  absence  of  a  mechani¬ 
cal  apparatus,  stir  with  a  paddle  or  mix¬ 
ing  ladle  until  the  denatured  product  is 
uniform  in  appearance.  This  will  require 
10  to  15  minutes  constant  stirring. 

“Salt  may  be  used,  in  addition,  for  pre¬ 
serving  or  for  further  denaturing  tanners’ 

egg  yolk.’’  —United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Service  and  Regulatory 
Announcements,  No.  18. 

There  are  two  points  in  the  above 
ruling  which  I  should  like  to  empha¬ 
size.  First,  interstate  shipments  of  in¬ 
cubator.  eggs  which  are  not  denatured 
subject  the  hatcheryman  as  well  as  the 
buyer  of  these  eggs  to  Federal  prose¬ 
cution.  Second,  incubator  eggs  must 
be  broken  and  denatured  if  they  are  to 
he  shipped  in  interstate  commerce. 

Yesterday  I  had  a  long  talk  with  the 
largest  buyer  of  incubator  eggs  in  the 
Boston  market,  who  uses  them  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  making  of  a  liquid  used 
in  tanning.  He  told  me  that,  while  so 
far  the  Government  has  turned  its 
main  investigation  into  the  bootlegging 
of  such  eggs  to  states  south  of  New 
England,  the  Department  was  becoming 
'active  around  Boston,  also. 

I  believe  that  all  hatcherymen  who 
ship  their  incubator  eggs  from  one 
state  to  another  should  give  this  mat¬ 
ter  their  attention  at  once,  if  they  do 
not  want  to  be  liable  to  fines  for  vio¬ 
lating  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Law. 
-By  making  sure  that  their  eggs  can¬ 
not  be  used  for  food  purposes  they  will 
not  only  protect  themselves  but  will 
also  help  the  entire  egg  market.  Every 
case  of  these  incubator  eggs  that  is  be¬ 
ing  used  for  human  consumption  means 
that  just  one  less  case  of  fresh  eggs 
is  going  to  be  sold.  The  few  extra 
cents  that  have  been  obtained  from 
selling  incubator  eggs  to  a  bootlegger 
are  not  worth  either  the  risk  to  which 
this  exposes  the  hatcheryman  or  the 
damage  which  it  does  to  the  entire  egg 
industry. 


A  combination  barn  and  hen  house  on  the  farm  of  Andrew  Wadsworth,  Wayi^^ 
County,  New  York.  The  barn  is  standard  width  and  in  one  end  five 
poultry  give  a  capacity  of  2,000  layers.  Cost  of  construction  per  bird  ts 
less  than  &  single  story  house.  A  copper  ventilation  flue  goes  from  eac 
to  an  air  chamber  in  the  peak  from  which  air  is  removed  by  the  steel  ventt 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

This  Feeding  Problem 

B:V’  L.  E.  WEAVER 


A  YEAR  AGO  eggs  were  bringing 
about  the  same  as  now,  but  a  year 
ago  5.9  dozen  eggs  would  buy  100 
pounds  of  feed.  Today  it  takes  8.6 
dozen  to  do  it.  Obviously  we  will  not 
make  as  much  from  the  same  niunber 
of  birds  —  unless  we  can  get  them  to 
lay  about  45  per  cent  more  eggs.  What 
are  the  chances  ? 

I  am  optimistic 
-enough  to  think 
that  we  may  do  it 
at  our  farm.  In 
the  first  place  we 
have  more  pullets 
(and  I  think  bet¬ 
ter  ones)  and  few¬ 
er  old  birds.  Then 
we  are  culling  clos¬ 
er,  both  old  and 
young.  All  the 
birds  are  inoculat¬ 
ed  against  bron¬ 
chitis  which  took 
a  heavy  toll  last 
winter  and  we 
should  not  have 
that  loss  this  year. 
Then  lastly,  we 
have  the  house  in  shape  to  keep  them 
more  comfortable  this  season.  _ 

I  know  several  poultrymen  who  in¬ 
tend  to  sell  all  the  older  birds,  keep 
nothing  but  pullets.  We  don’t  want  to 
do  that  for  several  reasons.  Among 

the  old  stock  are  many  with  proven 

ability  to  live  through  tough  times  and 
keep  on  producing  well.  We  consider 
those  hens  too  valuable  as  foundation 
breeding  stock  to  be  sacrificed  now. 
Of  course  we  will  take  out  all  that  show 
signs  of  weakening.  Later  in  the  fall 
when  they  have  stopped  laying  we  will 
blood-test  the  whole  lot  for  B.W.D.  and 
that  may  take  out  some  more. 

Another  reason  for  not  selling  all 
the  old  stock  is  that  surveys  and  cost 
accounts  have  shown  that  labor  incomes 
average  highest  where  about  60%  of 
the  laying  fiock  is  made  up  of  pullets, 
the  rest  older  birds  that  were  carefully 
bulled.  That  means  to  me  that  those 
forty  choice  hens  will  pay  better  than 
40  average  pullets. 

Of  course  if  feed  prices  keep  on  go¬ 
ing  up  we  might  be  wisest  to  sell  off 
everything,  close  up  our  business  like 
any  other  manufacturer  might  do,  and 
wait  for  better  times.  I  have  noticed 
however  that  things  usually  even  up 
in  the  long  run,  and  I  believe  that  those 
who  keep  their  flocks  in  the  best  shape 
and  hang  on  the  best  they  can  will  be 
the  gainers  when  the  turn  comes.  The 
others  will  have  to  come  to  us  to  re¬ 
stock  their  plants. 

Can  Feed  Costs  Be  Cut? 

At  one  time  we  mixed  our  own  lay¬ 
ing  mash  because  we  could  save  several 
dollars  per  ton  and  that  was  good 
^ages  for  the  time  spent.  Eventually 
niixed-feed  prices  came  down  to  where 
the  saving  was  always  small  and  some¬ 
times  vanished  entirely.  For  a  long 
time  we  have  done  no  home  mixing. 
Now  in  this  emergency  of  rapidly  ris¬ 
ing  prices  we  have  been  figuring  again. 
So  far  the  only  possibility  of  savings 
seems  to  be  to  mix  a  mash  without  any 
dried  milk  products.  They  are  the  most 
expensive  ingredients  at  present,  and 
know  that  in  the  old  days  of  the 
oig  five”  ration  people  got  fairly  good 
Results  without  milk.  We  know,  too, 
that  more  than  five  per  cent  dried  milk 
?>ves  no  increase  in  eggs. 

Liquid  Milk  Will  Help 

We  are  fortunate  in  that  we  can  get 
^uid  milk  at  a  low  cost.  We  can  also 


purchase  a  ration  that  has  no  dried 
milk  at  the  same  price  it  would  cost  to 
mix  one  for  ourselves,  so  we  plan  to 
use  this  combination.  I  recall  that 
when  I  was  extensioning  in  Kentucky 
the  experiment  station  fed  a  pen  of 
pullets  on  nothing  but  com  and  skim 
milk.  That  pen  outlayed  one  on  their 
regular  laying  mash.  So  I  figure  that 
We  will  be  safe. 

Using  Home-Grown  Feeds 

If  we  had  grain  in  any  quantity  it 
would  be  wise  to  have  it  ground  and  to 
buy  necessary  additions  to  mix  with  it. 
In  some  places  tbe  feed  mill  is  equip¬ 
ped  to  do  the  mixing  for  the  customers 
to  order.  Cornell  has  a  number  of  lay¬ 
ing  mash  formulas  to  take  care  of  dif¬ 
ferent  situations.  ( Ask  for  Bulletin 
45,  Cornell  Poultry  Rations).  Authors 
make  these  suggestions:  “Coarse 

ground  wheat  may  be  used  to  replace 
bran  and  middlings.  Ground  barley,  or 
ground  oats  and  barley,  or  ground  oats, 
peas  and  barley,  or  ground  buckwheat 
may  replace  part  or  all  of  the  ground 
oats  in  a  mash.  It  is  not  wise  to  cut 
down  either  the  quantity  or  the  quality 
of  the  meat  scrap.” 

Changing  the  Scratch  Grains 

Just  at  present  corn  costs  more  than 
wheat.  That  situation  may  not  con¬ 
tinue  as  grain  prices  usually  follow  one 
another  and  soon  come  back  into  line. 
But  until  then  we  are  going  to  feed 
more  wheat  and  less  com.  There  is  a 
risk  in  doing  that;  the  vitamin  A  sup¬ 
ply  may  be  reduced  to  a  dangerous 
point.  Corn  is  rich  in  A,  wheat  carries 
but  little.  Safety  lies  in  the  ten  per 
cent  alfalfa  in  our  laying  mash,  and 
in  the  small  extra  amount  of  cod  liver 
oil  that  we  will  add. 

If  we  had  a  large  supply  of  home¬ 
grown  grains  we  would  use  them  in  the 
scratch  mixture,  again  following  Cor¬ 
nell  recommendations.  They  say,  “in 
making  up  a  mixture  of  home-grown 
grains  use  at  least  60  per  cent  com  or 
wheat  or  both.  The  balance  of  the 
mixture  may  consist  of  a  combination 
of  any  two  or  more  cereals,  such  as 
oats,  buckwheat,  barley,  rye,  or  addi¬ 
tional  amounts  of  corn  or  wheat.  Use 
not  more  than  40%  barley,  30%  oats, 
25%  buckwheat  or  rye. 

New  Wheat  May  Be  Dangerous 

We  do  have  a  few  bushels  of  home¬ 
grown  wheat.  It  was  recently  thresh¬ 
ed  but  we  are  going  to  wait  a  while 
before  feeding  it  to  the  poultry.  Every 
fall  we  hear  of  flocks  with  sudden  at¬ 
tacks  of  indigestion  following  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  new  grain.  Egg  production 
drops,  appetites  fall  off,  dark  •  combs 
appear,  and  a  few  deaths  may  occur. 

Dr.  Brunett  says  that  pullet  flocks 
are  usually  the  victims.  He  thinks  it 
may  come  from  feeding  any  sort  of 
new  grain.  He  doubts  the  presence  of 
anything  of  a  poisonous  nature;  thinks 
it  may  be  merely  a  case  of  overeating. 
Dr.  Heuser  says  there  does  seem  to  be 
a  relationship  between  new  grain  and 
these  spells,  but  he  has  no  theory  to 
explain  it.  He  merely  advises  that  new 
grain  (particularly  wheat)  be  avoided. 


Cornell  Poultry  School  Oct.  27,  28,  29 
The  Third  Annual  Cornell  Poultry 
Nutrition  School  will  be  held  at  the 
Cornell  Poultry  Building  in  Ithaca  on 
October  27th,  28th  and  29th,  1936. 

Dr.  Bethke  of  Ohio,  one  of  the  best 
known  research  men  in  poultry  nutri¬ 
tion,  and  internationally  known  as  a 
leading  authority  on  vitamins,  will  help 
with  the  school  this  year. 


How  can  you  turn  milk  into 
money?  Did  you  ever  try  It  on  a  milk  route  of  your  own?  Did 
you  ever  buy  a  pasteurizing  machine?  Did  you  ever  lay-in  a 
supply  of  bottles?  Have  you  ever  had  time  enough  to  go  from 
house  to  house,  telling  people  why  they  should  buy  more 
fresh  milk  from  your  farm,  instead  of  fresh-milk  substitutes? 
Have  you  ever  delivered  milk,  and  then  set  out  to  collect  bills? 

Farmers  who  have  done  these  things  and  the  thousand 
other  things  that  a  milk-distributor  must  do — those  men 
can  understand  why  it  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  move  milk  from 
the  farm  to  the  t\ty  table. 

The  whole  dairy  industry  will  profit  by  a  better  mutual 
understanding  between  farmers  and  distributors.  There  is 
only  one  big  problem  and,  for  more  than  95  years,  Sheffield 
has  been  helping  to  solve  it: 

SELL  MORE  FRESH  MILK  TO  MORE  PEOPLE 

SHEFFIELD  FAR  MS 

524  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City 
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LIVE  -  PAV 
CHICKS 

SPECIALIZING  IN  BROILER  CHICKS. 
Hatched  entirely  in  Electric  Incubators. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  _ 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  _ 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _ 

Heavy  Mixed  _ 

C.  P.  LEISTER  — 


100 

500 

1000 

$6.50 

$32.50 

$65.00 

.  7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

.  8.00 

40.00 

80.00 

.  6.00 

30.00 

60.00 

Box  A.  — 


c 


All  lireeders  151oo(l-Te.ste(l  foi 
H.W.D.  by  stained  antlKcn 
method.  100%  delivery  guar 
anteed.  Ca.'sh  or  C.O.D. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad 
or  write  for  folder 
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McAlisterville,  Pa. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD  -  TESTED  CHICKS 


(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  aK.glutination  test  for  BWD).  Electric 

September,  October.  Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  per _  50 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  $4  75 
BARRED  ROCKS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  5  00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLK.  GIANTS  _  _  575 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  12  WKS.  OLD —'$70  PER 
100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  A, 


hatched. 

100  500  1000 

$9.00  $43.00  $35.00 

9.50  46.00  90.00 

11.00  53.00  100.00 

100. 

Can  .ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 
SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


KERR 


BROILER 

CHICKS 


IIVE-THRIVI-GROW 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks, 

Red  Rock  Cross.  Always  available.  Hatches 
every  week.  All  chicks  from  hlood-tcsted 
breeders.  Special  prices  to  large  broiler 
raisers.  29  years  of  hatching  experience 
and  fair  dealings  insure  satisfaction. 
Write  for  prices,  advance  order  discount. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

XX  Railroad  Avenue  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


MAP£5 


POULTRY!  Ill 
FARM  nil 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Electric  Hatched: 

Large  Type  S.  0.  W.  Leghorns _ $8.00  $40.00  $80. 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  B.  1.  Beds .  7.00  35.00  70. 

New  Hampshire  Beds  _ _ _  8.00  40.00  80. 

Assorted  $6.50-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-Te.sted  for  BWD 
Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled,  under 
my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  &  Thursday 
of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.P.  Clash  or  COD. 
Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our  Breeds, 
Parm  and  Hatchery.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


•BROILER  CHICKS* 

I  BOOKING  NOW  FOR  FALL  DELIVERY  | 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
Wyandottes,  large  type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Red-Rock 
Cross  bred,  N.  H.  Reds. 

190%  Livability  at  four  weeks  guaranteed  on  all  I 
chix.  Write  for  catalog.  Breeders  Blood  Tested  | 
for  B.W.D. 

ULSH  POULTRY  fPm  &  HATCHERY 

Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa.MM 


Make  Money  with  Summer  and  Fall  Chicks! 

RED  ROCK  CROSSBRED  CHICKS,  either  sex,  for  lay-, 
ers.  broilers  or  roasters.  WHITECROSS  chicks  ideal 
for  white  feathered  dressed  broiler  trade.  Vigorous,  glow 
and  feather  rapidly.  Bock-Bed  Crossbreds  and  Leghorn 
Chicks  also  available. 

We  hatch  ONLY  ON  ORDER  for  summer  .siid  fall. 
Only  our  own  bloodte,stcd  breeders  used.  Quality  unu.su- 
al.  Place  order  NOW.  or  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  A.  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


Content  Farms -PULLETS -Ready  to  Lay 

All  sired  by  males  with  dams  records  of  250-290  eggs. 
Vaccinated  against  chicken  pox.  Also  1000  late  May. 

CONTENT  FARMS,  cAMBRiDct'-N.  y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  tza 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


BABCOCKS 

W 


FALL  HATCHED  CHICKS 

W.  Leghorns --R.  I.  Reds 
N.  H.  Reds --Barred  Cross 
100%  Pullorum  clean — 95% 
livability  to  three  weeks 
guaranteed.  Fall  chicks  are 
healthier,  lay  large  eggs 
when  eggs  are  high.  Broilers 
bring  more  Write  for  circular 

Babcock’^s  Hatchery 

539a  W.  State  St..  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


(542  )  24 
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Inglenook  of  living  room,  with  fire¬ 
side  grouping  of  easy  chairs,  lamp 
and  end-table,  all  within  reach  of 
the  bookshelves. 


THE  PLAN 


sides  having  roller  blinds  which  can  be  adjusted 
according  to  the  location  of  the  sun.  The  strips 
on  these  blinds  allow  free  circulation  of  air, 
another  important  factor  for  comfort. 

We  tried  to  have  rooms  arranged  so  that  en¬ 
tertaining  would  be  easy.  The  living  room  is 
22.2  X  14.8  ft.,  and  is  made  more  spacious  by  the 
inglenook,  12  ft.  x  6’  9”.  The  dining  room  with 
its  trimmed  opening,  but  no  door  between,  is  at 
one  end  of  the  living  room,  while 
the  sun  porch  opens  from  the  other 
end.  The  kitchen  is  directly  back 
of  the  dining  room  and  because  of 
the  way  it  opens  into  the  hall,  has 
easy  access  to  the  living  room  as 
well. 

Bedrooms  are  at  the  back,  away 
from  the  noise  of  traffic  and  dust 
of  the  highway.  Closets  are  ample, 
with  hat  and  shoe  shelves,  and  with 
floors  raised  to  form  a  dust  seal 
when  doors  are  shut.  Windows 
throughout  the  house  are  of  the 
steel  casement  type,  the  house  be¬ 
ing  English  cottage  in  design. 
Venetian  blinds  at  the  windows 

make  it  possible  to  adjust  light  and  ventilation  to 

the  degree  desired.  Walls  are  made  of  sheathing 
covered  with  building  paper  and  then  with  brick. 
Rough  redwood  timber,  stained  brown,  was  use 
as  trim  to  carry  out  the  English  timbered  cottage 
idea.  There  are  no  wood  beams  or  boards  con 
necting  with  the  ground  at  any  point,  in 
avoid  danger  of  termites  or  {Turn  to  Page  27; 
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House-building  is  one  of  the  most  aii- 

absorbing,  interesting,  and  at  times  even 
painful  operations  that  can  come  to  one’s 
lot,  but  like  other  operations  the  final  outcome  is 
the  pleasantest  part,  provided  one  has  had  good 
surgeons.  In  this  case,  I  think  of  the  surgeons  as 
the  architect  an^  builder,  and  we  were  fortunate 
in  both  cases.  Since  our  home  was  to  be  small, 
we  took  extra  pains  to  locate  an  architect  who 
had  specialized  in  planning  small  houses,  and  we 
feel  that  he  saved  for  us  many  times  his  fee, 
which  was  6%  of  the  building  costs.  This  in¬ 
cluded  supervising  the  building  job. 

The  builder,  young,  ambitious,  dependable,  and 
with  a  good  local  reputation,  was  chosen  by  com¬ 
petitive  bidding.  He  took  the  contract  for  the 
whole  job  and  sublet  to  plumber,  painter,  mason, 
and  electrician.  Many  of 
the  jobs  are  guaranteed 
for  one  year,  a  very  im¬ 
portant  item  in  any  con¬ 
tract. 

We  started  with  cer¬ 
tain  definite  ideas  which 
had  to  be  modified  as 
plans  progressed.  After 
the  plans  were  definitely 
drawn  and  accepted,  no 
major  changes  were 
made.  Changes  are  ex¬ 
pensive  and  annoying. 

We  tried  to  take  plenty 
of  time  to  think  through 
the  situation  before  even 
letting  the  contract. 

Our  main  points  were  to  have  a 
house  that  was  ( i )  comfortable 
in  summer  and  in  winter,  (2) 
easy  to  keep  inside  and  outside, 

(3)  attractive  to  look  at,  (4) 
grounds  to  enhance  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  house  and  yet  to  serve 
our  uses. 

The  shape  and  size  of  the  lot 
and  views  from  windows  had 
much  to  do  with  layout  of  rooms ; 
also  our  determination  not  to  be 
‘Tront  porchers”  entered  into  the 
plans.  The  sunporch  and  garden 
had  to  be  away  from  the  gaze  of 
the  passersby.  Plantings  will  be  a 
great  help  when  they  are  estab¬ 
lished. 

We  remarked  that  the  business 
of  getting  plans  on  paper  remind¬ 
ed  us  of  going  to  a  doctor.  We 
both  sat  up  before  the  architect 
and  he  asked  us  what  we  wanted 
and  we  tried  to  describe  our  feel¬ 
ings  in  the  matter  as  he  took  notes 
of  what  we  said.  Then  he  drew  up 
tentative  plans  which  we  studied 
carefully  and  made  a  few  sugges- , 
tions.  Then  he  submitted  the  plan 
with  general  description  of  ma¬ 
terials  needed  to  several  building 
companies  to  see  if  the  building 
costs  and  the  plans  coincided. 

Some  revisions  had  to  be  made,  and  then  the 
contract  was  let  and  work  started. 

Finally  the  house  has  emerged.  It  has  six 
rooms  and  bath  on  one  floor,  cellar  under  the  en¬ 
tire  house  and  attic  over  all.  Because  of  gables, 
the  attic  is  not  all  clear  space,  but  every  gable 
has  a  ventilator,  and  there  are  full-size  windows 
besides.  Since  the  roof  is  insulated  by  rock  wool 
batts,  held  in  position  by  wire  and  lined  with 
tough  paper,  the  attic  is  quite  comfortable  most 
of  the  year.  It  has  shelving  and  storage  closets 
besides  room  for  office  files  and  supplies,  and  an 


House 

We 


Best  Part 

of  a  Home 

prOR  years  our  household  editor, 
Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett, 
has  been  planning  with  her  hus¬ 
band  to  build  a  modern  home.  At 
last  their  dream  has  come  true, 
and  we  have  asked  Mrs.  Huckett 
to  tell  you  about  her  new  home 
just  completed. 

Homes  of  today  may  not  be  any 
nicer  than  those  of  our  grand¬ 
mothers’  time,  but  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  different.  That  difference  is 
not  so  great  as  what  it  will  be  be¬ 
tween  our  homes  of  today  and 
those  fifty  years  from  now.  It  will 
not  be  many  years  before  houses 
will  be  both  heated  in  winter  and 
cooled  in  summer  by  electricity. 
Instead  of  shoveling  coal  and 
ashes,  you  will  only  have  to  push 
a  button.  So  well  insulated  will 
the  future  home  be  that  compara¬ 
tively  little  heat  will  be  needed, 
and  the  windows  will  never  be 
open,  winter  or  summer, 
because  of  air  condition¬ 
ing.  Fabricated  homes  of 
the  future  will  be  most¬ 
ly  built  in  factories,  and 
quickly  erected  on  the 
home  site.  But  after  all, 
the  most  important  part 
of  a  home  never  changes. 

Home  is  where  love  is, 
and  that  is  the  same, 
thank  God,  yesterday, 
today  and  tomorrow. 

—  Editor  Ed. 


extra  bed  which  can  be 
used  in  an  emergency. 

The  cellar  is  of  con¬ 
crete  blocks,  water¬ 
proofed  on  the  outside. 
Some  day  partitions  will 
be  put  in  to  separate  the 
recreation  room  from 
the  rest  of  the  cellar. 
The  store-room  for  can¬ 
ned  goods  is  partitioned 
off.  All  heating  pipes  are 
covered  with  asbestos  so 
that  heat  is  not  wasted 
and  food  is  not  spoiled 
by  it.  The  furnace  and 
boiler  are  in  a  separate 
room.  This  keeps  the 
rest  of  the  cellar  cool. 

The  laundry  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  is  another  grand  idea 


There  is  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done  on  the  grounds  yet,  but  once 
plantings  are  well  established  our  new  house  will  begin  to 
look  “at  home”  in  its  surroundings. 


s  i  n  c  e  it 
takes  out 
of  the 
k  i  t  c  h  - 

en  all  the  clutter  and  confusion  of  washing  and 
ironing.  There  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  cellar  for 
clothes-lines ;  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
weather  is  good  or  bad  on  washday.  We  also 
have  clotheslines  outside  for  use  in  good  weather. 

Another  great  comfort  and  convenience,  espec¬ 
ially  during  warm  weather,  is  the  enclosed  sun 
porch.  It  has  casement  windows  and  screens,  be- 
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’X'ested  Recipes 

for  Restocking  Shelves  with 

JAM  and  JELLY 


IT  looks  as  if  foods  of  all  kinds 
will  be  scarce  and  high  this  winter. 
That  is  why  the  already  thrifty  house¬ 
wife  will  bend  over  backwards  trying 
to  clap  into  jars  everything  she  can 
lay  hands  on.  If  she  is  crowded  for 
time  now  she  may  can  apple  and  grape 
juice  for  later  jelly  making.  The,  grape 
juice  is  relished  “as  is,”  but  the  flavor 
of  boiled  apple  juice  is  not  particularly 
appealing  as  a  beverage.  However,  a 
stock  of  apple  juice  on  hand  can  always 
be  used  as  an  easy  supply  of  pectin 
to  supplement  those  fruits  which  do  not 
have  a  generous  natural  supply — cher¬ 
ries,  rhubarb  and  strawberries.  Besides 
this  the  unsweetened  juice  may  be 
combined  with  sugar  and  made  into 
apple  jelly  when  the  homemaker  has 
more  time. 

With  the  right  equipment  the  guess¬ 
work  may  be  taken  entirely  out  of 
jelly  making  and  a  much  more  attrac¬ 
tive  product  is  obtained.  A  jelly  bag  of 
the  right  sort  is  a  good  beginning.  A 
flour  or  sugar  sack  is  satisfactory,  but 
canton  or  outing  flannel  makes  a  bet¬ 
ter  one.  This  takes  one  yard  of  36” 
medium  weight  canton  flannel  and 
yard  of  strong  linen  tape  to  make  a 
bag  about  13”  wide  and  15”  deep.  Cut 
the  bag  with  straight  lines  and  a 
rounded  end.  Put  the  nap  of  the  flannel 
on  the  inside  using  French  seams, 
finishing  them  on  the  outside  of  the 
bag  for  ease  in  cleaning.  Make  a  1” 
hem  at  the  top.  Cut  the  tape  in  half 
and  sew  the  ends  of  each  piece  like 
handles  securely  to  the  hem  a  few 
inches  from  the  side  seams.  Wash  the 
bag  carefully  after  each  using  to  re¬ 
move  seeds  and  pulp,  then  pour  boiling 
water  through  it  to  remove  stain. 
Launder  carefully.  This  should  be  use¬ 
ful  for  several  seasons. 

To  Make  Apple  Juice 
Pare  slightly  underripe  apples.  Look 
over  carefully,  wash,^  remove  any  de¬ 
cayed  spots  and  blossom  ends.  Do  not 
remove  cores  or  skins  because  they  are 
valuable  sources  of  pectin.  Cut  apples 
in  small  pieces;  cover  with  water — 
about  1  pint  per  pound  of  fruit.  Cook 
just  long  enough  to  soften — about  15 
minutes.  Strain  through  jelly  bag  for 
an  hour  without  squeezing  as  unsqueez¬ 
ed  juice  is  much  clearer. 

A  second  or  even  a  third  extraction 
Kiay  be  made  by  returning  the  pulp  to 
the  kettle,  covering  with  water,  mixing 
well,  heating  gradually  and  allowing  to 
simmer  for  half  an  hour.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  strain  this  juice  more  than 
once  in  order  to  make  it  perfectly  clear. 

Pour  the  extracted  juice  into  scalded 
jars  and  process  in  a  boiling  water 
bath — 25  minutes  for  pints  and  30 
niinutes  for  quarts,  keeping  the  water 
1”  over  the  tops  of  the  containers  and 
timing  the  process  from  the  moment 
the  water  begins  to  boil  actively.  Com¬ 
plete  the  seal. 

To  Make  Grape  Juice 
Since  grapes  are  juicy,  they  need  no 
Water  for  the  first  extraction.  They 
^3'y  simply  be  crushed  and  cooked  in 
their  own  juice.  They  should  not  be 
cooked  long  because  it  darkens  the 
luice  and  may  cause  unpleasant  flavors 
tfom  seeds  or  skins. 

ririp  through  wet  jelly  bag.  Second 
^nd  third  extractions  may  also  be  made 
com  grapes.  If  the  juice  is  to  be  used 
^  a  beverage,  add  from  %  to  C/4  cup 
sugar  to  each  quart  of  juice  and  dis¬ 
solve  it  before  putting  the  juice  into 
c  containers.  The  flavor  of  the  juice 
^hl  be  better  if  it  is  pasteurized  rather 
an  boiled  in  processing.  In  order  to 
°  this,  the  filled,  partly  sealed  jars 
^ce  put  into  a  water  bath  with  1” 
"^ater  above  the  tops  and  kept  at  a 


temperature  from  160°  to  170°  F. — 20 
minutes  for  pints  and  30  minutes  for 
quarts.  However,  if  you  have  no  ther¬ 
mometer,  it  is  safer  to  keep  the  water 
boiling  actively  for  the  same  period,  as 
guessing  at  the  temperature  is  not  safe. 
If  the  grape  juice  is  to  be  used  later 
for  jelly,  it  should  be  pasteurized  with¬ 
out  sugar.  This  canned  grape  juice  is 
considered  even  better  for  jelly  than 
the  fresh  juice  because  the  juice  from 
cultivated  grapes  has  the  habit  of 
forming  cream  of  tartar  crystals  upon 
standing.  These  crystals  will  be  found 
at  the  bottom  of  the  jar  after  it  has 
stood  for  some  time. 

Delaware  Method  of  Making  Jelly 

The  Delaware  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  has  developed  a  surefire 
method  of  making  jelly  which  takes  out 
the  guesswork.  It  requires  the  use  of  a 
glass  tube  called  the  Jelmeter.  This 
tube  is  so  made  that  the  length  of 
time  it  takes  for  the  extracted  juice  to 
flow  through  it,  will  indicate  whether 
the  juice  contains  enough  pectin  to' 
make  a  firm  jelly.  It  also  indicates  how 
much  sugar  is  needed.  If  the  natural 
juice  lacks  pectin,  commercial  or  home¬ 
made  pectin  may  be  added.  I  have  test¬ 
ed  the  Jelmeter  and  have  found  that 
when  instructions  are  followed  exactly, 
perfect  results  are  obtained.  It  is  also 
useful  in  making  jam  and  marmalade 
which  require  pectin  just  as  much  as 

jelly. 

To  Extract  Apple  Pectin 

Clean  4^^  pounds  of  apples  thorough¬ 
ly  and  cut  in  thin  slices.  Add  2% 
quarts  water  and  ,boil  the  mixture  rap¬ 
idly  in  a  covered  pan  for  20  minutes. 
Strain  through  a  jelly  bag.  Make  a 
second  extraction  by  covering  pulp 
with  water  and  boiling  for  20  minutes. 
Strain.  Combine  the  two  extractions. 
This  should  give  about  3  quarts.  Boil 
rapidly  in  a  shallow  pan  (about  30  to 
40  minutes)  until  the  juice  is  boiled 
down  to  about  IV2  pints.  Work  rapidly 
as  overboiling  injures  the  pectin.  Pour 
boiling  hot  into  hot  sterile  jars  and 
seal.  Use  about  half  as  much  extracted 
pectin  as  fruit  juice. 

Apple  Jellies 

The  color  and  flavor  of  the  jelly  will 
depend  much  upon  the  variety  used. 
Gravenstein,  Astrachan,  Spitzenburg, 
Northern  Spy,  Newton  Pippin  and 
Rhode  Island  Greening  apples  are  all 
good  for  jelly.  Juice  from  any  one  of 
these  varieties  may  be  combined  with 
juice  from  lemon,  pineapple,  blackber¬ 
ries,  orange,  grape  or  peach,  to  give 
variety  in  color  and  flavor.  Two-thirds 
as  much  sugar  as  juice  by  measure  is 
added  to  the  boiling  juice  and  stirred 
slowly  until  sugar  is  dissolved.  All  jelly 
should  be  boiled  rapidly  until  it  gives 
the  jelly  test.  This  test  is  from  219° 
to  221°  F.  on  the  jelly  thermometer  or 
when  it  “sheets”  off  the  spoon;  that  is 
when  two  drops  run  together  forming 
a  sort  of  sheet  when  the  juice  is  pour¬ 
ed  from  the  side  of  a  silver  spoon.  The 
juice  is  then  poured  into  clean  hot 
glasses  and  when  cool,  covered  with 
melted  paraffin.  Roll  the  glass  so  that 
the  paraffin  runs  up  the  side  of  the 
glass  to  form  a  seal. 

,  Green  Mint  Jelly 

Cook  juice  of  5  lbs.  white  Pearmain 
apples,  with  10  stalks  crushed  fresh 
mint.  To  the  extracted  juice  is  added 
juice  from  one  lemon  and  pure  leaf- 
green  coloring  to  get  the  color  desired. 
Follow  general  method  for  jelly. 

Grape  Jelly 

It  is  very  necessary  that  the  grapes 
be  not  overripe  because  a  certain 
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"HERE’S  A  JtUY 

n\aking  trick 

WORTH  KNOWING 


r,  sparkling,  tender  jelly 
-lly  very  fast!  And  a  sugar  with  quick 
m  Jlities  makes  it  possible  to  cook  the 
apidly .  That’s  why  Jack  Frost  Granu- 
makes  such  grand  jelly ! 

iO  and  25  1  r.rU.  5  Ih  bo.,  a.  a 
canning.  They  save  weighing  and  measun  g.) 

‘“'cm'"  SUGA 

quick-dissolving 


pUtT 


SUPER-SIFTED 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 
Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 
60c.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  Wks.  Patchogue.N.Y. 


Rnllc  npvpInnoJ  beautiful,  double-weight 

avuiia  a.rc  vcivjjcu.  professional  enlargements  and 
8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  Ih-lnts.  25o  cola 
RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


Don't  Let  Your  Accident 

Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that  your  policy  is  to  run  out 
soon,  renew  it  right  away  with  an  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  agent  or  direct  to  N.  A.  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

10  NORTH  CHERRY  ST.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


TWO  BEAUTIFUL  DOUBLE  WEIGHT  PROFES- 
sional  Enlargements.  8  Guaranteed  Never  Fade  Prints 
2Sc  coin.  Century  Photo  Service,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


MODEL  31 


See  the  nearest 
dealer^  and  ask 
about  the  easy 
payment  plan.  F-17-36 

THE  MAyLaG  company  • 


•  It’s  like  adding  a  day  to  each  week 
when  you  get  a  Maytag.  In  an  hour  or 
two  a  big  washing  is  on  the  line,  and  the 
rest  of  the  day  saved  for  other  things. 

The  one-piece,  heat-retaining,  cast- 
aluminum  Maytag  tub  is  roomy  and  con¬ 
venient.  The  Gyratator  washing  action 
flushes  out  the  most  stubborn  dirt  with¬ 
out  hand-rubbing  or  boiling.  There  are  a 
score  of  other  reasons  why  Maytag  is 
the  preferred  farm  washer. 


manufacturers 


THE  GASOLINE 
MULTI-MO  TOR 

makes  the  Maytag  prac¬ 
tical  for  homes  without 
electricity.  A  simple, 
modern  engine,  built  by 
Maytag  for  the  woman 
to  operate.  •  Electric 
Maytags  available. 

FOUNDED  1898  •  NEWTON, IOWA 


V 


'Traffic  Y)eath  Total 


earing  Kll-time  Wigh 


Chicago,  Aug.  28  —  ^AP)  —  The  National  Safety  Council  today 
warned  the  nation’s  all-time  high  traffic  death  total  —  37,000 
in  1935  —  might  be  surpassed  this  year  if  the  current 
“alarming  trend”  continues. 

It  reported  3,180  persons  lost  their  lives  in  motor  vehicle 
accidents  in  July,  3  per  cent  more  than  in  July,  1935,  and 
the  third  consecutive  month  in  which  fatalities  exceeded 
those  of  corresponding  months  last  year.  . 

According  to  Managing  Director  W.  H.  Cameron:  “The  trend 
is  alarming  because  we  have .  yet  to  pass  through  those 
months  which  in  former  years  produced  the  largest  number 
of  traffic  accident  deaths. 

“If  the  upward  trend  during  the  three  months  prior  to  August 
is  not  curbed  sharply  in  the  remainder  of  the  year,  we  can 
prepare  ourselves  to  read  another  all  time  record  of  slaughter 
on  our  streets  and  highways.” 


Drive  With  Care,  and 
Carry  a  N,  A.  Policy 


North  American  Accident  Insurance 


N.  A.  Associates,  Inc. ,  Agents,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  September  12,  1936 
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white  ants.  The  roof  is  cedar  shingle, 
dipped  in  two  shades  of  gr^en  stain 
and  put  on  at  random  to  give  a  light- 
and-shade  effect. 

On  the  inside  of  the  house,  wood¬ 
work  is  plain  red  oak— stained  and 
waxed.  Floors  are  quartered-oak, 
stained  and  waxed.  The  living  room 
has  a  buff  colored  plaster  put  on  to 
look  rather  irregular  but  not  rough, 
thus  carrying  out  the  old  cottage  idea 
still  further.  The  dining-room  is  panel¬ 
ed  in  knotty  pine;  the  kitchen  is  plas¬ 
tered  smoothly  and  painted;  the  bed¬ 
rooms,  study,  and  hall  are  papered, 
with  painted  ceilings;  the  bathroom  is 
a  combination  of  tile  and  gloss  paint. 

The  main  part  of  the  living-room  is 
plaster  but  the  fireplace  side  of  the  in- 
glenook  is  paneled  in  oak,  with  book 
shelves  on  each  sidd.  At  the  back  of 
the  shelves,  wall  paper  has  ^been  used 
to  lighten  the  effect.  Hardware  is 
bronze  throughout  except  in  the  colon¬ 
ial  dining  room,  where  polished  brass 
is  used,  and  in  the  bathroom  and 
kitchen  where  chromium  finish  is  us¬ 
ed.  Bathroom  metal  work  also  is  of 
chromium  which  does  not  tarnish. 
Water  pipes  and  boiler  are  copper,  an¬ 
other  factor  in  our  easy-to-keep  pro¬ 
gram.  Bathroom  equipment  is  of  white 
porcelain. 

Lighting  fixtures  correspond  with  the 
hardware,  and  we  have  an  abundance 
of  electrical  outlets.  The  idea  underly¬ 
ing  room  arrangement  has  been  to 
place  furniture  according  to  the  acti¬ 
vities  which  go  on  within  any  certain 
room.  In  the  living  room  there  is  a  fire¬ 
side  grouping  of  easy  chair,  lamp  and 
end-table,  all  within  reach  of  the  book¬ 
shelves. 

In  the  kitchen,  cabinets,  utensils  and 
equipment  were  placed  according  to 
work  centers  intended  for  mixing, 
cooking,  food  storage,  serving  or  wash¬ 
ing  up.  The  sink  with  counter  space  on 
each  side  is  one  continuous  unit  of 
monel  metal  which  does  not  stain  or 
mar  easily.  The  raised  edge  prevents 
dripping  or  sliding  off. 

Bottled  gas  was  installed  for  the 
range  in  the  kitchen,  which  was  chosen 
with  the  idea  that  if  gas  ever  comes 
along  this  road  during  our  lifetime,  it 
can  be  hooked  up  without  any  drastic 
changes. 

The  study  was  the  most  difficult 
room  to  arrange  because  we  use  it  for 
so  many  activities.  We  breakfast  at 
one  end  of  it,  use  it  for  reading  and 
listening  to  the  radio,  and  we  do  our 
office  work  there. 

The  garage  came  in  for  its  share  of 
planning,  for  it  was  to  be  used  not 
only  to  house  two  cars,  but  also  for 
garden  tools  and  supplies,  and  to  serve 
as  storage  place  besides.  Therefore  it 
was  built  deep  enough  to  accommodate 
at  the  back  a  sturdy  work  bench  with 
soil  bins  and  other  storage  space  un¬ 
derneath.  Eventually  there  will  be 
flooring  laid  part  way  at  the  eaves. 
This  will  take  care  of  boxes  and  bas¬ 
kets  and  other  unsightly  garden  neces¬ 
sities.  Doors  that  disappear  overhead 
will  be  a  godsend  in  time  of  ice  and 
snow  besides  being  out  of  the  reach  of 


Doctor:  Ah,  you  have  no  tempera- 
wj-e  now! 

Patient:  No,  the  nurse  took  that 
night. 


wind  which  seems  to  punish  hinged 
doors  mercilessly. 

The  well  was  a  separate  job,  also 
open  to  competitive  bidding.  It  had  to 
be  done  first  in  order  to  furnish  water 
for  the  building  job.  It  is  132  ft.  deep, 
6”  casing,  with  a  motor  of  two  H.  P. 
It  is  located  in  a  pit  adjoining  the 
garage  with  roof  and  walls  well  in¬ 
sulated  from  cold.  Water  is  excellent 
and  in  abundance  for  all  household  pur¬ 
poses  and  irrigation  of  lawn  and  flow¬ 
ers.  The  315  gal.  pressure  tank  is  locat¬ 
ed  in  the  house  cellar,  and  is  covered 
with  canvas  to  prevent  objectionable 
sweating.  Another  precaution  for  this 
was  taken  by  providing  a  small  trench 
underneath  for  carrying  away  the  drip. 

The  oil-burning  furnace  was  a  sep¬ 
arate  contract,  although  radiators  were 
installed  by  the  plumber.  The  furnace 
has  a  domestic  hot  water  unit  which 
keeps  the  water  in  the  boiler  at  the 
same  temperature  summer  and  winter 
whether  the  room  radiators  are  needed 
or  not.  When  the  weather  is  cold 
enough  to  require  circulation  of  hot 
water  through  the  heating  system,  the 
main  unit  of  the  heater  clicks  on.  Since 
its  operation  is  automatic,  this  is  a 
wonderful  convenience. 


Tested  Recipes  for  Jam  and  Jelly 

{Continued  from  Page  25) 

amount  of  acid  is  important.  Any  fruit 
juice  used  for  jelly  should  taste  sour. 
If  it  is  not  sour,  it  should  be  made  so 
by  adding  lemon  juice  or  ^hat  from 
other  sour  fruit.  If  any  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  pectins  are  used,  follow  absolutely 
the  instructions  which  come  with  the 
package. 

The  usual  proportion  of  2/3  as  much 
sugar  as  juice  by  measure  should  be 
used  if  grape  juice  alone  is  used,  or  if 
it  is  combined  with  homemade  extract¬ 
ed  pectin.  If  a  slight  mint  flavor  is  de¬ 
sired,  a  spray  of  mint  may  be  added 
to  the  fruit  while  it  is  cooking. 

Peach  and  Apple  Jelly 

In  extracting  juice  from  peaches,  use 
only  enough  water  to  prevent  burning 
and  cook  until  soft.  Add  half  as  much 
tart  apple  juice.  To  this  combination, 
add  2/3  as  much  sugar  as  juice  and  boil 
rapidly  until  the  jelly  test  is  reached. 

Quince  Jelly 

The  beautiful  red  color  characteristic 
of  quinces  is  best  developed  under 
steam  pressure  or  in  the  fireless  cook¬ 
er.  However,  quinces  may  be  cooked 
until  tender  in  an  ordinary  kettle  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  heat  with  sufiicient 
water  to  float  the  fruit  which  has  been 
cut  in  small  pieces.  The  extracted  fruit 
juice  should  be  combined  with  equal 
quantities  of  tart  apple  juice  or  even 
twice  as  much  apple  juice.  Follow  the 
general  instructions  for  making  jelly. 

Ginger  Pear  Jam 

8  lbs.  chopped  pears  I  cup  water 

6  lbs.  sugar  6  oranges 

V2  lb.  green  ginger  root  2  lemons 

Boil  the  fruit,  sugar  and  water  slow¬ 
ly  about  4  hours.  Add  the  chopped  gin¬ 
ger  _  root  and  cook  slowly  one  hour 
more.  Substituting  candied  ginger  for 
half  of  the  green  ginger  root  gives  a 
slightly  different  flavor,  but  it  should 
not  be  added  until  cooking  is  almost 
completed.  Seal  in  jars. 


peach  Conserve 


6  lbs.  peaches 
6  lbs.  sugar 
Sections  of  4  oranges 
..(seeds  and  membrane 
removed) 

I  medium  bottle  Maras¬ 
chino  cherries 


Rind  of  2  oranges  cut  in 
fine  strips 

2  tablespoons  chopped 
peach  pits 

.1  cup  broken  walnut 
meats 


Pare  and  cut  peaches  in  V2”  slices. 
Let  fruit  and  sugar  stand  overnight. 


Cook  until  thick.  Add  cherries  and  nut 


meats  shortly  before  cooking  is  finish¬ 
ed.  Pour  into  glasses.  Seal. 


■for  a  FEW  CENTS  A  DAY 

■  .  -  WITH  A  6  VOLT-ZOO  WATT 


Electric  steurting  —  large  capa¬ 
city  —  easy  to  operate  —  sub¬ 
stantially  built— worthy  of  the 
Briggs  &  Stratton  name. 
Many  exclusive  features 
Ask  your  dealer  for 
a  demonstration ...  ^ 


pASOUNE  MOTORS, 


BRIGGS  &  STRATTON  AUTHORIZED  SALES  AND  SERVICE 


EVERY  ^ 

WASHDAY  1 
a  Holiday! 

A  modern  washer  equip¬ 
ped  with  the  famous,  in¬ 
stant-starting,  trouble- 
free  Briggs  &  Stratton 
4-Cycle  Gasoline  Motor 
does  the  hard  work  for  you. 
Ask  for  a  demonstration. 


The-  Battery  &  Starter  Co.,  681  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  New  York 
P.  J.  Durham  Co.  Inc.,  17  \V.  60th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  F.  Schleininger.  601  W.  Cicnesee  St.,  Syracuse,  New  York 
William  11.  Flaherty  Co.,  -48-52  Cumminpton  St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


TREAT  . 
CONSTIPATION 
NATURE’S  WAY 


For  constipation,  yon  can’t  beat  good  old  fashioned, 
pleasant  tasting  Lane’s  Tea.  Made  from  selected  herbs. 
Contains  no  harmful  drugs.  Easy  to  use.  Simply  brew  the 
leaves  like  ordinary  tea.  Lane’s  Tea  acts  directly  on  the 
colon,  aiding  the  muscular  activity  of  the  bowels  and  flush¬ 
ing  out  dangerous  poisons. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  try  Lane’s  Tea  at  our  expensQ. 
Write  a  postcard  for  FREE  10-day  treatment. 
LANE>S  TEA,  79  North  St.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


LANE'S  TEA 

THE  FAMILY  LAXATIVE  FDR  70  YEARS 


WonFprl-  0“  O'"  before  Oct.  first  —  Housekeeper, 
TTaaicU.  middle-aged,  who  appreciates  a  good 
home  and  surroundings,  to  live  5  miles  from  city  with 
family  of  three;  smaii.  monthly  salary.  Gleneral  house¬ 
work  and  care  of  small  child.  Must  be  neat,  healthy 
and  willing  to  assume  responsibility.  Also  give  refer¬ 
ences.  age  and  religion  in  first  letter. 

Box  514,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Y  AnjkJQ  For  Bugs  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
Jl  9  prices.  Samples  and  Knitting  directions 

FKER  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  R,  Harmony,  Maine. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid  bil« 
Into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowlnj 
freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  jmst  decays  ic 
the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach.  You  gel 
constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poisoned  and  you 
feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel  move¬ 
ment  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those  good, 
old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these  two  pounds 
of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you  feel  ”up  and  up,” 
Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing  in  making  bile  flow 
freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  lattle  Liver  PiUs  by  name. 
Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else.  25c  at  all  drug 
stores. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  Is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  s 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelvt 
and  sixteen  years-  This  is  BEAL  CHAEITY  and  w« 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  familief 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Mail  Coupon  for 
NEW,  FREE  Catalog 


Beautiful  New  Stoves 


Mail  coupon  for  the  bigger,  more  colorful  Kala¬ 
mazoo  FREE  Catalog — just  out.  Get  FACTORY 
prices  for  Ne-w  Coal  and  Wood  Heaters,  Oil 
Ranges,  New  Porcelain  Enamel  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  New 
Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  New  Gas  Stoves, 
Furnaces.  New  color  combinations,  new  features  such  as  Copper 
Reservoirs,  Non-Scorch  Lids,  Enameled  Ovens. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms— 18e  a  Day-Year  to  Pay 

More  Bargains  than  in  20  big  stores— Cash  or  easy  terms — Terms 
as  little  as  18c  a  day  for  stoves — Year  to  pay. 

30  Days  Trial— Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

30  Days  Trial  in  your  home  to  prove  Kalamazoo  Quality— 
24-hour  shipments — Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  b^k. 

Over  1,000,000  Satisfied  Users 

Kalamazoo  has  been  in  business  more  than  of  a  century.  Over 


1.000,(X)0satisfied  Kalamazoo  custom¬ 
ers.  Don’t  select  a  new  stove  anywhere 
until  you  see  the  new  Kalamazoo 
charts  that  tell  you  how  to  judge 
stove  quality.  FREE  with  Catalog. 
Mail  coupon  now. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY, 
Manufacturers 

801  Rochester  Ave.,Kalamazoo,Mich. 
Warehouses:  Utica,  N.Y.;  Youngstown, 
Ohio;  Reading,  Pa.;  Springfield,  Mass. 
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j  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  MFRS. 

I  801  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

I  Dear  Sirs :  Please  send  me  your  FREE  CATALOG. 

I  Check  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

I  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  □  Coal  and  Wood  Haaters  □ 
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Combination  Coal,  Wdod  and  Gas  Ranges  □  Gas 
Rangas  □  Oil  Ranges  □  Furnaces  □ 
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300  to  the  Acre 

By  ORRIN  T.  PIERSON 


For  awhile,  Martin  had  no  mind  for 
the  heart-lifting  pulse  of  this  soft 
morning  in  mid-March.  His  thoughts 
were  black  as  he  mechanically  follow¬ 
ed  the  straining  team.  He  was  plow¬ 
ing  sod  but  it  was  soft  from  much 
spring  rain  and  the  bright  steel  split 
easily  the  brown  earth  in  long,  velvety 
furrows.  When  he  stopped  to  get  a 
better  hold  on  a  stone  or  to  swing  the 
horses  at  a  corner,  his  mind  was  in¬ 
tent  on  the  job,  but  as  Dan  and  Prince 
gathered  their  sweating  rumps  for  a 
straight  pull,  he  returned  to  the  ever¬ 
present  problem  of  his  mother. 

There  was  the  incident  this  morning 
—  humiliating  and  frustrating.  He  had 
come  back  from  the  creamery  in  a  mild 
glow  from  the  praise  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent. 

“Still  makin’  over  1,000  pounds  with 
a  fat  test  of  3.8  per  cent,”  Harry  Carl¬ 
son  had  said  as  he  handed  him  his 
bacteria  and  fat  test  card.  “And  first 
premium  most  of  the  time.  That  leads 
all  the  patrons  of  this  plant.  Pretty 
good  doin’  for  this  time  of  year, 
Marty.” 

His  mother  was  standing  by  the 
garage  when  he  backed  in  the  truck. 
She  had  on  a  faded  blue  jumper  and 
a  shapeless  hat  on  her  big  grey  head. 
Martin  had  handed  her  the  mail  and 
watched  a  moment  as  she  shook  open 
the  Millerville  Courier  and  stood  read¬ 
ing  it,  with  legs  apart,  squinting  her 
blue  eyes  in  the  brightness  of  the  sun. 

“What  about  the  ’taters.  Mom?”  he 
had  said.  “You  still  set  against  putting 
in  more  than  just  one  acre?” 

“Now  Martin!”  Julia  Tremper  had 
turned  on  him,  her  wide,  thin  mouth 
tightening  in  the  familiar  gesture.  The 
glow  in  him  had  died  like  a  snuffed 
candle.  “There’s  no  use  going  over 
that  again.  We  got  enough  to  do  with 
nearly  seventy  head  of  dairy  cattle, 
young  stock  and  all,  with  the  corn, 
oats,  hay  and  what  not,  without  both¬ 
erin’  with  a  mess  of  potatoes.  We 
haven’t  the  machinery  to  ’tend  ’em 
right,  anyhow,  and  you  know  it.  So 
why  talk?” 

“But  Mom,  I  told  you  Clem  Barnett 
will  let  me  rent  his  planter  and  Jones 
Brothers  got  a  rebuilt  spray  rig  we  can 
get  for  $100.”  He  noticed  that  Sam 
Igelson,  the  snaggle-toothed  hired  man 
who  had  been  currying  the  young  bay 
team  when  he  drove  in,  was  all  ears. 

His  anger  flared.  “Honest,  Mom  - ” 

“I  said  no,  didn’t  I?” 

“All  right,  all  right!  You’re  the 
boss.”  Behind  him  was  a  smothered 
snort.  Martin’s  face  burned.  Later, 
Sam  and  his  long-haired  son,  Harry, 
would  discuss  the  squabble  while  they 
cleaned  out  the  cow  stables.  “Yeah, 
an’  Missus  gave  him  Hell  and  pore 
Marty  jist  had  to  take  it,  like  always.” 
And  Harry  would  nod  and  spit  and 
add:  “Yup,  she  shows  him  where  to 
get  off  at,  all  right.” 

Martin  had  come  closer,  pitched  his 
voice  too  low  for  Sam’s  eager  ears. 

“Just  do  me  a  favor,  Mom,  anyhow. 
Look  over  that  statistical  report  from 
Cornell  that  came  yesterday.  Shows 
the  return  per  hour  of  labor  spent  on 
a  long  list  of  farm  crops  in  New  York 
last  year.  And  you  just  notice,  pota¬ 
toes  are  ’way  up  at  the  top.  Better’n 
dairy  cows,  even.  We  got  good  land 
for  spuds.  Clem  Barnett  agrees  with 
me.  And  he  ought  to  know.  Why 
don’t  you  give  me  a  chance?” 

“Cornell!  Hmmp!  If  some  of  those 
fellers  sitting  at  their  desks  could  come 
down  here  and  farm  with  us  for  awhile, 
they  wouldn’t  be  putting  so  many  fool 
notions  in  people’s  heads.  You  know, 
Marty,  sometimes  I  wish  yor.’d  never 
seen  the  inside  of  that  place.  And  if 
it  hadn’t  been  for  your  father,  deter¬ 


mined  you  should  go  to  college,  and 
me  with  the  whole  burden  of  the  farm 
on  my  shoulders  and  not  knowing  how 
to  make  both  ends  meet  .  .  .  .  ” 

“Mom!” 

“Sorry,  son.  Shouldn’t  have  said 
that.”  The  thin  mouth  had  unbent. 
“That  was  pretty  mean,  talking  about 
your  father  that  way.  And,  of  course, 
you  deserved  an  education.  But  Mar¬ 
ty,  honestly,  you  just  don’t  know  what 
you’re  talking  about.  Ten  acres  of 
spuds,  indeed!  Why,  we’d  have  to  hire 
extra  labor  this  summer  and  with  milk 
prices  the  way  they  are.  .  .  .  Nope,  we 
just  can’t  do  it.  And  as  for  Clem 
Barnett’s  advice  .  .  .  say,  I  don’t  need 


The  author  of  the  story  which 
begins  on  this  page  is  an  Orange 
County,  New  York,  farmer  who 
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remember  his  story  “After  Five 
Years”,  which  appeared  on  page 
1  of  the  October  12  issue. 


any  muck-land  farmer  to  tell  me  how 
to  run  my  place,  even  if  he  does  know 
how  to  raise  potatoes.  Let  him  stick 
to  his  knitting.”  She  looked  at  Martin 
keenly.  “Sure  it  isn’t  that  daughter 
of  his  been  giving  you  advice,  instead 
of  Clem?” 

“Aw  nuts.”  Martin  had  flung  away, 
rage  and  humiliation  choking  him.  He 
couldn’t  spveak.  She  knew  it  all,  she 
did.  Couldn’t  tell  her  anything.  And 
she  even  had  to  drag  Grace  Barnett’s 
name  into  it! 

And  now,  as  he  plowed,  his  mind 
chased  the  problem  ’round  and 
’round,  like  a  frantic  mouse  in  a  cage. 
Two  faces  crossed  and  re-crossed  his 
vision.  He  could  see  Grace  Barnett  as 
he  had  held  her  in  his  arms  at  the 
dance  a  week  ago  — straight  and 
graceful,  with  her  softly-waved  brown 
hair  and  white  even  teeth.  And  then 
his  mother’s  face  would  blot  it  out. 
He  gave  his  horses  a  breather  and  wip¬ 
ed  the  stinging  sweat  from  his  fore¬ 
head.  He  lit  his  pipe  and  rested  on 


the  plow  handles. 

When  he  had  come  back  to  the  farm 
the  previous  spring,  it  had  been  with 
high  hopes.  For  the  three  years  after 
graduation  from  Cornell,  he  had  work¬ 
ed  variously  for  an  ice-cream  company, 
as  assistant  manager  of  a  feed  store 
and  assistant  county  agent  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  state.  But  he  had  been 
dissatisfied.  Love  of  the  land  was  in 
his  blood. 

Thus,  when  his  gentle,  kindly  father 
died,  Martin  had  quit  his  job  with  a 
light  heart  and  hurried  home  to  take 
up  the  burdens  of  the  farm.  That  is, 
he  inferred  from  his  mother’s  letters, 
he  was  to  “take  up  the  burdens.”  Well 
enough  he  knew  the  unyielding  nature 
that  had  dominated  his  father,  his  two 
brothers,  his  sister  and  himself,  but  he 
had  convinced  himself  she  had  altered, 
that  she  really  intended  to  take  things 
easy,  that  she  needed  him. 

But,  he  reflected  bitterly,  there  had 
been  no  appreciable  change.  His  moth¬ 
er’s  vigor,  save  for  an  occasional  mild 
attack  of  arthritis,  seemed  unimpaired. 
She  still  ran  her  household  ajid  her 
farm  with  neatness,  firmness  ahd  dis¬ 
patch.  She  still  bossed  the  Ladies’  Aid 
at  the  Millersville  First  Presbyterian 
Church  and  the  Millersville  Women’s 
Club.  She  still  was  able  to  “lay  out” 
a  careless  farm-hand  with  the  biting 
invective  and  annihilating  irony  that 
were  once  the  delight  and  despair  of 
her  family  and  neighbors. 

“Your  mother,”  said  Henry  Long, 
the  village  postmaster,  to  Martin  one 
morning,  “is  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  women  in  the  countv.  There  ain’t 
a  man  can  touch  her  when  it  come- 
to  running  a  farm  and  if  you  want  to 
get  somebody  bawled  out  proper, 
say  ....  ” 

Well,  his  mother  probably  was  a  re¬ 
markable  womaxi.  But  what  did  that 
make  him  ?  Was  he  just  another  hired 
man,  or  was  he  Martin  Tremp^er?  His 
long  jaw  —  his  mother’s  jaw  - —  set 
grimly.  He’d  chuck  it!  He’d 'go  down 
to  the  city  with  his  brothers,  EkJ  and 
George.  Better  that  than  let  the  hired 
help  and  the  whole  countryside  know 
his  mother  was  bossing  him  as  she  had 
the  rest  of  the  family. 

But  would  he  leave  ?  Could  he 
leave?  He  gripped  the  plow  handles, 
knuckles  whitening,  eyes  staring  un- 
seeingly.  His  chest  hurt  with  a  pain 
as  real  as  if  someone  had  struck  him. 
Suddenly  his  blank  stare  changed  to 
one  of  acute  perception.  And,  with 
the  focusing  of  his  eyes,  his  other 
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g^Song  Q^^the  Lddii  Fai^j 


My  neighbor’s  bin  a-tellin’ 
me  that  he  don’t  want 
’lectricity.  He  says  he  don’t 
know  any  spots  where  some  of 
them  there  kilowatts  would 
help  him  much.  There  ain’t  no 
use,  he  says,  in  runnin’  in  the 
juice  to  light  up  things  or 
make  some  ice  when  kero¬ 
sene’s  so  low  in  price  and  milk 
keeps  cool  out  in  the  tank.  He 
says  it’s  work  to  try  and  crank 
that  old  gas  engine  ev’ry  day 
but  that  it’s  better  than  to  pay 
the  price  for  that  new-fangled 
stuff  when  his  old  back  is 
strong  enough  to  pump  and 
grind  and  milk  the  cows.  O’ 
course  he’s  havin’  fam’ly  rows, 
his  wife  is  sore  cuz  she  has 
got  a  stove  that  makes  the 
kitchen  hot,  but  neighbor’d 
rather  save  a  dime  than  give 
his  wife  a  better  time. 

But  when  I  think  what  juice 
has  meant  to  me,  I  don’t  be¬ 
grudge  one  cent.  Mirandy’s  bin 
a-feelin’  fine  since  we  hooked 
on  to  the  high-line,  she’s  cross 
no  more  cuz  since  the  change 
the  kitchen’s  cool  with  that 
new  range,  and  she  don’t  have 
to  wind  the  clocks,  her  food 
stays  cold  in  the  ice  box  and 
she  don’t  have  to  carry  pails 


and  our  new  radio  never  tails  cuz  it  ain’t  got  no  battery  to  go  dead  ev’ry  day 
by  gee.  Milkin’s  pow  an  easy  chore,  my  sheep  will  not  git  out  no  more,  cuz  if 
too  near  the  fence  they  flock  they’re  sure  to  git  an  awful  shock.  So  farmin’s 
not  so  bad,  by  gee,  if  you’ve  got  electricity. 


The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Corner 


Because  of  the  number  of  contributions, 
we  do  not  acknowledge  poems  or  return 
those  not  published.  Keep  a  copy  of  your 
poem. 

The  limit  in  length  is  sixteen  (16)  lines, 
and  poem  must  be  original  and  written 
by  an  amateur.  $2.00  will  be  paid  to  the 
author  of  each  one  printed. 

Send  poems  to  Poetry  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist ,  P.  O.  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 

Dedicated  to  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps 

When  the  last  of  our  ranks  have  per¬ 
ished. 

And  our  labors  forgotten  shall  be. 

In  some  nook  of  the  world  that  we 
cherished 

Will  stand  a  great  forest  of  trees. 

Trees,  that  through  long  years  have 
remembered 

The  lads  who  fostered  their  forms. 
And  gave  them  a  “New  Deal”  that 
tempered 

Their  growth  so  they  weathered  the 
storms. 

Think  not  that  they’ll  have  forgotten 
As  we  peacefully  sleep  ’neath  the  sod, 
For  they’ll ,  stretch  their  arms  toward 
the  Heavens 

In  a  tribute  to  us  and  to  God. 

— C.  L.  Gabrielson, 

Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


senses  came  alive,  too.  He  saw  the 
brown  furrows  stretching  to  the  stone 
row  at  the  edge  of  the  field  and  be¬ 
yond  that  the  bright  green  of  young 
alfalfa  with  the  sweep  of  the  huge 
Tremper  barn  as  a  backdrop. 

Birds  were  hopping  along  the  furrows 
in  search  of  worms.  He  caught  the 
smell  of  new-turned  earth,  rich  with 
stable  manure,  the  whiff  of  blossoms 
from  the  wood-lot  beyond  the  wall,  the 
sweaty  odor  of  the  horses.  What  had 
been  black  silence  when  his  thoughts 
were  darkest  now  was  filled  with  sound. 
A  meadow  lark  carolled  madly  from 
the  fence;  some  neighbor’s  dog  barked 
furiously;  a  heavy  truck  ground  pon¬ 
derously  up  the  State  road  hill  beyond 
the  house.  One  of  his  mother’s  guinea 
hens  gave  her  idiotic  cry,  “buckwheat, 
buckwheat.”  Even  his  hands  were 
part  of  this  sensory  reawakening. 
Smooth  they  were  on  the  rounded  hick¬ 
ory  plow  handles.  He  gripped  his  pipe 
between  his  teeth,  relishing  the  cool 
bite  of  the  tobacco.  Spring  .  .  •  the 
land  ....  the  Tremper  homestead, 
with  Trempers  on  it  since  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War  ....  his  home.  He  saw, 
heard,  smelled,  felt,  tasted  it!  Some¬ 
thing  rose  in  his  throat  and  ached. 


There  were  cream  of  tomato. soup, 
corned  beef  hash  and  fruit  salad 
for  supper  that  night  —  dishes  that 
Martin  particularly  liked.  He  knew 
his  mother  was  trying  to  please  him 
but  said  nothing. 


“It’s  a  tough  decision  to  make,”  he 
concluded  to  Grace  Barnett  that  eve¬ 
ning,  as  they  were  riding  through  the 
moon-drenched  countryside  to  a  card 
party  at  the  home  of  his  cousin,  Edna 
Tremper.  He  was  not  one  to  air  his 
affairs  to  others,  but  whether  it  w^ 
the  cool  stillness  of  the  evening  or  tte 
closeness  of  the  girl  beside  him  or  1^ 
real  need  of  a  sympathetic  listener,  e 
foimd  he  was  telling  her  his  troub  es 
freely. 

“Yes,  it  is,  Martin.”  Her  low,  slight¬ 
ly  husky  voice  hesitated.  “I 
known  you  very  long  but  it’s 
long  enough,  I  think,  so  I  can  ^ 
that  you  and  your  mother  are  o 
much  alike.  You’re  both  domineeri  g 
natures.  You  clash  all  the  time 
probably  always  wiU.” 

“So  what?” 

“So,  it  seems  to  me  you  have 
choices  —  either  leave  the  farm  as  y 
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brothers  did  or  ” 

“But  I  love  the  place.  I  don’t 
want  .  .  .  .  ” 

“Sure  you  do.  So  the  alternative  is 
to  stay  but  assert  yourself  in  such  a 
way  that  your  mother  will  imderstand 
you  must  be  allowed  to  use  your  own 
judgment,  your  own  initiative.  Now 
those  potatoes  ...”  She  left  the  sen¬ 
tence  hanging. 

“Yeah,”  agreed  Martin  moodily. 
“Those  potatoes.  .  .  .  Afraid  they’re  all 
washed  up.  Thanks,  anyhow,  Grace.  .  .  . 
Let’s  talk  about  something  else.  You, 
for  example.  How  do  you  get  along 
with  those  brats  at  the  Mapledale 
School?” 

“Why,  fine.  But,  honestly,  Martin, 
you  don’t  mind  hearing  people’s 
troubles  when  you  ....  when  you  .... 
like  them.  In  fact,  it’s  rather  flattering 
to  be  confided  in.” 

“Hmmm.”  Martin  looked  at  her.  By 
the  dash  light,  he  saw  she  was  smiling. 
Under  his  gaze,  she  dropped  her  eyes. 
“Upsi-daisy,”  he  said  and  patted  her 
arm.  “I  feel  better  already.” 

As  is  frequently  the  case  in  matters 
of  this  sort,  he  found  in  the  ensuing 
days  that  thoughts  of  Grace  Barnett 
made  him  both  light-headed  and  absent- 
minded.  He  recalled  having  been  in 
this  condition  twice  before  in  college, 
but  never  with  quite  the  intensity  of 
the  present  attack. 

“Hey,”  called  Sam  Igelson  one  morn¬ 
ing  about  a  week  later  as  Martin  was 
preparing  to  put  the  milking  machine 
on  a  big  Holstein.  “/  milked  her.” 

“Uh?  Oh  sure.  What’s  the  matter 
with  me?”  He  grinned. 

“Bet  yore  in  love,  Marty,”  Sam 
cackled.  “What  you  bet,  Harry?” 

“You  shut  your  trap,  Sam.”  But 
Martin  wasn’t  angry,  even  though  he 
sometimes  resented  the  liberties  to 
which  Sam  considered  ten  years’  em¬ 
ployment  entitled  him.  Was  he  in  love 
now?  Huh!  Well  he  guessed  he  was. 

But  when  he  went  down  to  the  house, 
after  leaving  the  steaming  milkers  for 
Harry  to  wash,  his  pleasant  thoughts 
Were  suddenly  shattered.  There  was 
no  smoke  rising  from  the  chimney,  no 
odors  of  frying  bacon  and  eggs  when 
he  opened  the  kitchen  door.  He  heard 
his  mother’s  voice,  but  strangely  faint. 

“Coming,  Mom!” 

He  found  her  stretched  out  in  her  old 
four-poster  bed.  Lying  there,  her  grey 
hair  in  plaits,  her  thin  mouth  pinched, 
Bhe  looked  unfamiliarly  old  and  tired. 

“It’s  my  arthritis,  Marty.  Kinda 
scares  me.  I  cAn’t  hardly  close  my 
fingers,  see.”  Her  face  twisted  in  pain. 
“And  my  shoulders  and  knees  and  back 
ache  something  fierce.” 

“Gosh,  Mom,  that’s  tough.  You 
never  had  it  this  bad,  did  you?” 

“No.  You’ll  have  to  call  Doc  Henry. 
Hate  to  see  the  old  reprobate,  but  he’s 
always  given  me  relief  before  and  with 
all  the  work  to  be  done,  I  can’t  afford 
to  be  lying  here  any  longer  than  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary.” 

But  Julia  Tremper  was  not  to  get 
up  that  day,  despite  her,  indignant,  if 
weak-voiced  protests.  When  Martin 
Returned  from  the  creamery,  old  Dr.' 
Henry  was  just  coming  down  the  stairs, 
setting  his  feet  down  carefully,  al¬ 
though  he  should  have  known  every 
step  almost  as  well  as  he  knew  his  own. 

“Your  mother’s  to  stay  absolutely 
quiet  for  at  least  three  weeks,”  he  told 


him.  “I’ve  phoned  Mrs.  Bond  in  Mil- 
lersville.  She  can  take  care  of  her  and 
you,  too,  I  guess.  She’ll  get  heat  treat¬ 
ments  and  medicine  I’m  leaving.  I’ll 
be  in  occasionally,  but  if  I  hear  of  her 
getting  up  before  I  tell  her  to.  I’ll  hold 
you  and  Mrs.  Bond  responsible.  Do 
you  understand?” 

“Sure,  but  you  know  Mom.” 

“Certainly  I  know.  Like  talking  at 
a  stone  wall.  But  she’ll  listen  to  me 
this  time.” 

“She  isn’t?  ....  there  isn’t?  .  .  .  .  ” 

“Now  don’t  worry,  Martin.  Your 
mother  is  a  vigorous  woman.  She’ll  be 
up  and  around  again  before  long.  But 
she’s  getting  along  in  years.  We  all 
are.  And  she  must  watch  herself. 
She  must  take  life  easier  and  you 
must  help  her.  {To  he  continued) 


Reviving  New  York’s 
Potato  Industry 

{Continued  from  Page  6) 
what  cropping  system  will  result  in  the 
highest  yield  of  quality  potatoes  over 
a  period  of  years.  Continuous  cropping 
of  potatoes  with  various  green  manure 
and  cover  crops  will  be  compared  with 
potatoes  grown  in  rotations  of  two  to 
five  years.  In  this  way,  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  also  to  determine  the  influence  of 
rotation  on  the  control  of  such  pests  as 
scab,  wireworms,  grubs,  millipeds  and 
scab-gnats. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  to  develop 
a  variety  of  the  quality  of  the  Green 
Mountain  which  can  be  successfully 
grown  in  Western  New  York  where  the 
Rural  varieties  now  prevail.  This  var¬ 


iety  must  be  first  of  all  drought,  heat 
and  blight  resistant,  for  which  the 
present  Rural  is  noted.  This  year  the 
new  varieties  Chippewa,  Warba,  Ka- 
tahdin,  Houma,  Arran  Banner  and  Vik¬ 
ing  are  being  compared  in  field  tests  in 
about  20  counties  of  New  York.  Al¬ 
ready  Chippewa  is  showing  great 
promise  as  an  early  variety  to  super¬ 
sede  the  Cobbler  while  Houma,  a  late 
variety,  is  showing  similar  promise  to 
supersede  the  Rural.  Growers  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  secure  seed  of  these  for  next 
year.  But  in  our  haste  to  get  a  better 
variety,  we  should  realize  that  there 
are  many  difficulties  in  breeding  pota¬ 
toes.  It  will  take  several  years.  Pota¬ 
toes  do  not  flower  readily  imder  our 
conditions  and  most  of  our  present  var¬ 
ieties  produce  very  little  viable  pollen. 


HERE’S  THE  NEW  GOODYEAR 


smsRiPTm 

FOR  PASSENGER  CARS  AND  TRUCKS 


THROW  AWAY 
YOUR  CHAINS! 


Look  at  these  6 
exclusive  SURE 
GRIP  advantages 

—SURER  GRIP  with  big  husky  lug 
bars  at  angle  of  greatest  trac¬ 
tion 

—DEEPER  GRIP— deeper  notches 
give  firmer  “bite,”  longer  wear 

—WIDER  GRIP  — gives  more 
traction  and  more  tread  wear 

-SEIF-CIEANING- wider, rounded 
channels  force  out  mud  and 
muck  insuring  constant  grip 

-STURDY  SHOULDER  AND  SIDEWALL 
GRIP  for  maximum  pull  in  deep 
going 

—  EASIER  RIDING— sturdy  riding 
rib  and  wider  lug  for  smooth 
easy  rolling  on  hard  roads 


A  Snow  Tire  — a  Mud  Tire  — a  Go  Anywhere  Tire! 


YOU  will  be  quick  to  appreciate 
the  extra  advantages  in  this  sen¬ 
sational  new  Goodyear  Sure  Grip 
Tire  for  mud,  snow  and  off-the-road 
service— extra  features  that  put  it  in 
a  class  by  itself  for  farm  work! 

See  how  its  heavier,  deeper-notched 
tread  is  scientifically  designed  for 
maximum  traction— with  big  husky 
lug  bars,  interlocking  at  the  most 
efficient  pulling  angle,  that  knife 
straight  through  mud,  sand,  snow  and 
soft  ground  without  need 
of  chains! 

Note  its  tread  is 
bro  ader  and  flatter, too. 

That  means  more  road 
contact,  more  “bite,” 


more  pull.  Those  big  wide  self¬ 
cleaning  channels  prevent  packing. 
And  look  at  the  sturdy  zig-zag  riding 
rib  that  reenforces  the  husky  lug 
bars,  insuring  longer  wear  and 
smooth,  easy  riding. 

Extra  endurance  in  every  ply 

To  support  the  tremendous  pull  of 
this  wider  Sure  Grip  tread  requires 
extra  carcass  strength.  You  get  that 
with  Goodyear’s  patented  SUPER- 
TWISTCord  in  every  ply— the  most  re¬ 
silient,  most  enduring  cord  known! 

Don’t  let  bad  weather  tie  you  up 


GOODYEAR  ALL-TRACTION 
TRACTOR  TIRE 

50%  more  traction  in  all  directions 
“  100%  more  shoulder  tread  “  48% 
more  rubber  for  longer  wear  “  30% 
more  draw-bar  pull  proved  in  farm 

tests! 


this  fall  and  winter.  Equip  your 
car  and  trucks  with  this  great  tire 
that  blazes  its  own  trail  through 
any  going.  See  it  — now  — at  the 
nearest  Goodyear  Service  Store  or 
your  local  Goodyear  dealer’s. 

RUBBER 
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A  Good  Way  to  luose 

— Parmer  Vote — 


AN  EDITORIAL  by  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


IN  CHICAGO  (5n  Monday 
morning,  August  31,  about 
the  first  thing  we  read 
was  an  editorial  boxed  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  a  Republican 
newspaper,  which  read  in 
part  as  follows: 

"Are  you  paying  Life  Insurance 
premiums?  Probably  more  than  25 
million  Americans  are.  You  expect 
the  beneficiaries  under  your  policies 
to  be  paid  in  dollars  which  will  buy 
about  as  much  as  dollars  do  now. 
Will  they?  In  the  past  this  was  a 
dependable  expectation.  Every  dol¬ 
lar  was  exchangeable  into  a  fixed 
quantity  of  gold,  and  gold  is  a 
stable  commodity.  But  thanks  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  dollars  now  are  not  , 
exchangeable  into  gold  or  into  any¬ 
thing  else  that  is  tangible.” 


It  would  be  hard  to  mis¬ 
state  the  truth  any  more  em¬ 
phatically  than  is  done  in  the 
above  quotation.  If  the  Re¬ 
publicans  want  to  lose  all  farmer  support, 
editorials  iike  this  one  are  a  good  way  to 
do  it. 

Gold  is  not  a  stable  commodity.  Its  value 
and  its  purchasing  power  vary  like  those  of 
any  other  commodity.  The  farmer  knows 
that  from  sad  experience.  Thousands  of 
farmers  contracted  debts  in  gold  of  one 
value  and  tried  to  pay  them  in  gold  of  an¬ 
other  value.  Here  is  how  gold  fluctuates 
in  value : 

Prices  of  raw  materials  in  gold  for  1926 
stood  at  145  as  compared  with  100  before 
the  War.  Prices  paid  to  fanners  for  food 
products  in  1926  were  154  as  compared  to 
100  before  the  War,  and  51  in  February 
1933.  Putting  it  another  way,  prices  which 
farmers  received  for  food  products  were 
three  times  as  high  in  1926  as  they  were  in 
February  1933,  and  the  measuring  stick  was 
gold.  These  farm  prices  decreased  because 


My  Sentiments 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  on 
this  page,  Editor  Ed  East¬ 
man  has  put  my  own  thoughts 
in  such  concise,  understand¬ 
able,  and  straightforward  lan¬ 
guage  that  I  feel  I  can  devote 
this  page  to  no  better  service 
than  to  call  your  attention  to 
what  he  has  said.  The  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Republican  party 
may  well  take  to  heart  his 
warning.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  in  the  North¬ 
east,  particularly  in  the  pivotal 
State  of  New  York,  who  have 
not  yet  decided  how  they  are 
going  to  vote  in  the  national 
elections. 

H.  E.  Babcock. 


of  the  fluctuating  value  of 
gold. 

That  tremendous  deflation 
wellnigh  ruined  agriculture, 
and  spread  despair  to  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  of  Am¬ 
erican  farm  homes.  As  our 
readers  know,  American 
Agricidturisty  as  well  as 
most  farmers  and  practically 
all  farm  organizations,  is  op¬ 
posed  to  Secretary  Wallace’s 
schemes  of  trying  to  help 
agriculture  by  regimentation 
and  by  making  things  scarce. 
But  we  are  heartily  in  sym- 
pathy  with  President  Roose¬ 
velt*  s  devaluation  of  the  dol¬ 
lar.  We  know  that  the  up¬ 
ward  trend  of  farm  prices 
started  at  exactly  the  same 
time  that  the  President  start¬ 
ed  to  devalue  the  dollar,  and 
the  upward  trend  of  most 
farm  prices  stopped  when  devaluation  stop¬ 
ped.  We  are  not  in  favor  of  further  de¬ 
valuation  now,  but  we  insist  that  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  dollar  must  be  made 
stable  and  this  cannot  be  done  by  basing 
it  on  one  unstable  commodity  —  gold.  In¬ 
sistence  by  Republicans  and  their  news¬ 
papers  upon  a  return  to  the  gold  standard, 
with  a  fixed  gold  content  in  a  dollar,  is 
a  slap  in  the  face  to  the  agriculture  of 
America. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  let  us  say 
also  that  farmers  and  their  organizations 
are  nearly  unanimous  everywhere  an  the 
grand  job  that  the  Administration  has  done 
for  agriculture  with  its  well-organized  and 
well-administered  Farm  Credit  work.  The 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  with  its  long 
and  short  loan  policies,  has  enabled  literally 
thousands  of  farmers  to  hold  their  homes 
and  to  continue  in  the  farm  business. 


American  Agriculturist,  September  12,  1936 
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MEMBER 

iMERICAN 

RianiruRiST 

PROTECTIVE  SERVICE 

Protective 
Service  Bureau 


Conducted  by  H.  L.  COSLINE 

J25.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  A^^EK^CAN  AGRtCULTUlUST  will  pax  j:25.nn  tot 
evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at  least  30  days 
of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the  premises 
an  AMKRlt'AN  AGIIICULTXJIIIST  Subscriber  who  has  Protective  Service  ISureau 
Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim  for 
the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction.  Reward 
does  NOT  apply  to  Conviction  for  theft. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureati  is  confined  to  our  Subscribers  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  include  obligations 
between  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old) ;  and  any  in¬ 
quiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  mak¬ 
ing.  Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau.  American  Agriculturist.  Savings  Bank 
Bldg..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Out  of  Business 

We  have  had  in.surance  with  the  United 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Cambridge, 
Md.,  for  more  than  ten  years.  The  other 
day  one  of  their  .agents  came  to  my  place 
and  told  me  that  the  company  had  gone 
up,  and  we  wouldn’t  get  anything.  Aren’t 
we  supposed  to  have  some  protection  so 
that  we  don’t  have  to  lose  our  money? 

The  State  Department  of  Insurance 
informs  us  that  this  company  has  been 
placed  in  receivership  by  order  of  the 
Circuit  Court  for  Dorchester  County  at 
Cambridge,  Md.  Distribution  of  the  as¬ 
sets  of  this  company  will  be  made  pro 
rata  to  policy-holders,  but  of  course 
we  can’t  say  how  much  each  will  get. 
No  payments  can  be  made  except  upon 
order  of  the  Court,  anej  the  Court  will 
not  order  any  payments  until  all  of 
the  assets  of  the  company  have  been 
converted  into  cash  and  a  statement 
rendered  by  the  Court  Auditor. 

*  *  * 

Appeal  to  Vanity 

I  have  a  letter  from  ^he  Paebar  Com¬ 
pany  in  New  York  City,  asking  permis¬ 
sion  to  put  into  a  book,  a  poem  which 
once  appeared  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  Of  course,  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
them  do  this,  though  along  with  this  is 
a  blank  asking  for  $3.00  which  does  not 
leem  quite  so  good. 

It  is  up  to  the  publisher  and  not 


Service  Bureau  Claims 
Recently  Settled 

NEW  YORK 

Harry  Pimm,  Churchville  _ ^ _ $  46.29 

(adjustment  on  order  of  livestock) 

Carlos  Davis,  Greene  _  25.00 

(adjiLstment  on  order  of  livestock) 

Mrs.  Iza  Bradish.  Bainbridgo  _  13.06 

(protested  clieck  made  good) 

Valentine  Krumm,  West  Branch  _  55.00 

(refund  on  order  Ixiby  chicks) 

Mack  B.  Morley,  New  Hampton  _  173.74 

(protested  check  made  good) 

Burton  Gallent,  Cato  . . .  20.00 

(balance  on  account  received) 

Mrs.  Boyd  Pearson,  Middleport  _  3.84 

(returns  on  shipment  of  eggs) 

H.  j.  Roets,  Rochester  _  17.50 

(adjustment  on  truck  purchased) 

Mrs.  A.  Hamm,  Edmeston  _  42.00 

(return.s  on  shipment  of  eggs) 

Wm.  Athawes,  Penn  Yan  _ 32.25 

(rofimd  on  order  baby  chicks) 

Mrs.  Louis  E.  Humes,  Greenfield  _  2,00 

(adjustment  on  baby  chick  order) 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Loomis,  Fulton  _  10.78 

(adjustment  on  order  of  baby  chicks) 

Dan  Schmidt,  Alpine  , _ 45.00 

(returns  on  sliipment  of  poultry) 

Neil  Casey,  Apulia  _  5.00 

(refund  on  purclia.ses) 

Mrs.  Robert  Struble,  Westtown  _  27.00 

(adjustment  on  order  of  baby  chicks) 

Roy  B.  Owen.  East  Branch  _  2.03 

(part  paynnent  on  account) 

r.  A.  Sanford,  Angelica  _  6.09 

(returns  on  shipment  of  eggs) 

Llaud  H.  Warn.  Auburn  _  90.00 

(refimd  on  order  of  baby  chicks) 

Mrs.  Harold  Hudson,  Albion  _  4.50 

(refimd  on  order  of  hahy  chicks) 

E.  Davis,  Livonia  _  6.00 

(returns  on  case  of  eggs) 

Mrs.  Jack  Mallory.  Madrid  _  3.40 

(balance  of  amount  on  protesteri  check) 

F.  Easton,  Randolph  _  38.00 

(refund  on  order  of  hahy  chicks) 

Mrs.  Carrie  King.  Trumanshurg  _  100.00 

(part  payment  for  produce  sliipped) 

Leo  Reeves.  Genoa  _  17.50 

(refund  on  order  Iiativ  chicks) 

Lester  Kilmer,  Greenfield  Center  _  .78 

(adjustment  on  order  of  plants) 

NEW  JERSEY 

T.  Tegtmeyer,  Stelton  _  10.50 

(refimd  on  order  of  hahy  chicks) 

_  PENNSYLVANIA 

Lari  Kinney,  Gouldsboro  _  .78 

(adjustment  on  livc.stock) 

trnest  Haist.  Feasterville  _  24.00 

(adjustment  on  order  of  baby  chicks) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

■  E.  McLean,  Lyme  Center  _  15.00 

( return  on  eggs ) 

w,.,.  CONNECTICUT 

Wilbur  Chappel,  North  Windham  . 25.00 

irefund  of  deposit  on  correspondence 

course) 

A'  Poderberesky,  Willimantic  . 172.71 

inuik  checks  received) 

.  VERMONT 

“bbnis  Murphy,  Corinth  _  59.00 

ireturns  on.  maple  sugar  shipment) 

R  u  „  WEST  VIRGINIA 

.jL  Cummings.  Walton  _ I.IO 

trerund  on  order  plants) 

TOTAL . $1,094.76 


the  author  to  grant  permission, 
though  of  course  with  regard  to  ma¬ 
terial  appearing  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  we  are  always  glad  to  do  this 
when  the  reason  is  sufficient.  In  this 
case,  our  g^uess  is  that  the  publisher 
has  relatively  little  hope  of  selling 
books  to  the  public,  and  that  profits 
are  to  come  from  the  books  purchased 
by  the  authors  whose  poems  appear  in 
them.  The  question  is  whether  or  not 
it  is  worth  $3.00  to  see  your  poem  in 
a  book,  the  quality  of  which  remains 
to  be  seen. 


Facts  About  Civil  Service 
Coaching 

No  civil  service  correspondence  school 
can  “guarantee”  government  jobs.  None 
of  .these  schools  has  an  unqualified 
“money  back  if  not  satisfied  agreement.” 
Without  exception  the  “money-back” 
clause  is  so  hedged  about  with  “if’s”  and 
“and’s”  that  the  school  operator  can  be 
compelled  to  refund  tuition  fees  only  at 
som.e  indefinite  future  date,  if  at  all.  The 
following  figures,  contrasting  the  total 
number  examined  with  total  number  ap¬ 
pointed  during  the  six  year  period,  1930-35, 
disclose  the  impracticability,  if  not  actual 
fraud,  behind  these  so-called  “refund 
agreements.” 

Immigration  Inspector :  16,315  examined 
— 247  appointed ;  Customs  Inspector  :  16,- 
893  examined — ^504  appointed  ;  Customs  Pa¬ 
trol  Inspector :  4,742  exariiined — 478  ap¬ 
pointed ;  Immigration  Patrol  Inspector: 
4,442  examined — 504  appointed;  Statistical 
Clerk:  14,871  examined — 897  appointed; 
Storekeeper-Gauger  :  42,476  examined — 897 
appointed:  Total  examined  for  above 
positions:  99,739.  Total  appointed  3,052; 
Ratio  of  those  examined  to  those  who 
got  jobs — 33 :1. 

These  figures  lndica{e  the  “bait”  nature 
of  job-or-refund  promises  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  double  checking  with  the  local 
representative  of  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  as  to  dates  of  coming  examina¬ 
tions  (if  any)  and  prospect  of  government 
positions,  before  parting  with  money  for 
“coaching  course.”  So-called  schools  and 
salesmen  using  high  pressure  sales  tac¬ 
tics  should  be  promptly  reported,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  proper  authorities. 

These  figures  came  from  the  De¬ 
troit  Better  Business  Bureau.  It  is 
not  our  opinion  that  all  corresponcience 
schools  are  unreliable,  for  we  realize 
that  the  -good  ones  still  render  excel¬ 
lent  service  to  one  who  is  looking  for 
additional  information  in  work  with 
which  he  is  already  familiar. 

It  is  important  BEFORE  YOU  SIGN 
to  check  reliability  of  school  and  to  be 
sure  you  have  the  money  and  the  per¬ 
severance  to  complete  the  course. 


a 


Right  Is  Might 


I  have  just  received  my  check,  and  I 
know  that  I  never  would  have  even  heard 
from  them,  to  say  nothing  of  reimburse¬ 
ment,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  you.  I  greatly 
appreciate  all  you  have  done  for  me.  My 
husband  and  I  owe  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude.  A  tres¬ 
pass  case  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  telephone  matter  taken  up  by  the 
Public  Service  Commission  were  two  ma¬ 
jor  problems  solved  by  our  good  old  A. A. 
besides  other  smaller  ones.  Really,  you’re 
the  best  backing  we  farmers  have.  When 
I  know  I’m  in  the  right,  I’ll  put  up  a 
real  battle  before  going  down  to  defeat, 
and  with  your  splendid  cooperation  it  has 
proved  many  times  that  “Right  is  Might.” 

Letters  from  our  subscribers  such  as 
the  one  above,  pay  us  many  times  over 
for  any  claims  settled  or  adjustments 
effected.  We  hope  that  you  will  feel 
free  to  get  in  touch  with  us  if  you  think 
we  may  be  of  service  to  you  in  any 
way. 
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Injured  in  an  Auto  Accident  . 

Mr,  Doner  Was  Paid  $40,00 


Indemnities  Recently  Vaid 


-Frank  W.  Doner  - -$ 

Woodville.  N.  Y. 

Cuts,  knees  and  thigh 

40.00 

Lawrence  H.  Ryea _ -  _ 

Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Injured  chest 

40.00 

Philip  Kearn.s 

Granby,  Conn. 

Cut  forehead 

14.28 

Marjorie  Crummett  _ 

Waterville.  Me. 

Injured  leg 

12.86 

Albert  J.  Sanborn  _ 

Potter  Place,  N.  H. 

Strained  neck  muscles 

20.00 

George  G.  Con  ant  _ 

Randolph  Center,  Vt. 
I’ractiired  nose 

30.00 

W.  E.  Bergner  - 

Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

Cut  nose  and  face 

20.00 

Earl  Jocelyn  _ 

Stamford,  N.  Y. 

Frac.  wrist 

60.00 

Harrv  Grander  : 

Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

Fractured  hand 

120.00 

Fred  A.  Moore  - - 

Camden,  N.  Y. 

Sprained  foot 

10.00 

Madelon  F.  Blum  _ 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Fractured  ankle 

130.00 

Sullivan  Mitchell,  Est. _ 

Westport,  N.  Y. 

Death  In  auto 

1000.00 

Irving  S.  Hull  - - 

Schenevus.  N.  Y. 

Inj.  back  and  ankle 

20.00 

F.  S.  Coleman,  Jr.,  Est. _ 

Smithboro,  N.  Y. 

Death  in  auto 

1000.00 

Davton  Van  Eons 

Adams,  N.  Y. 

Injured  ankle 

7.14 

G.  W.  Benjamin  _ 

Corning,  N.  Y. 

Broken  jaw,  bruises 

112.86 

Kenneth  McCall  _ 

Eagleville,  Conn. 

Loss  of  eye 

500.00 

Arnold  W.  Rowe _ 

Rutland,  Vt. 

.\bra.sion  legs  and  arm 

30.00 

Mrs,  Mabel  Parks  _ 

■Peterboro,  N.  Y. 

Lacerated  foreliead 

30.00 

Mrs.  Addie  Carter _ _ 

Dannemora,  N.  Y. 

Inj.  head  and  chest 

41.43 

Kenneth  R.  Conley _ 

North  Java.  N.  Y. 

Fractured  leg  bones 

130.00 

Emma  C.  Layton  - 

Penns  Grove,  Pa. 

Fractiirerl  arm 

45.00 

Mrs.  John  A.  Peterson _ 

Berne,  N.  Y. 

Lacerated  finger 

30.00 

George  Fix _  _ 

Corfu.  N.  Y. 

Hip  abrasions 

20.00 

W.  K.  Layton  - - 

Penns  Grove,  Pa. 

Fractured  humerus 

45.00 

Albert  E.  Magoon  _ 

Wardsboro,  Vt. 

Bruised  shoulder 

10.00 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Kenfleld _ 

Isohua,  N.  Y. 

Fractured  ribs 

30.. 00 

Leo  Guyett _ _ 

Shoreham,  Vt. 

Bnitsed  chest 

20.00 

Ray  B.  Gardner  _ _ 

Lenox,  Mass. 

FTac.  jaw 

30.00 

Frank  E.  Whitney  _ 

Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y. 
Injured  back 

12.86 

Charles  Grippe _ 

Florida,  N.  Y. 

Lacerated  face 

10.00 

.'ohn  Nachtigall  _ 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Inj.  back  and  side 

10.00 

Glenn  E.  Nelson  _ 

Franconia,  N.  H. 

Injured  leg 

30.00 

Salvatore  Rizza  _ 

Middletown,  Conn. 

ContiLsetl  chest 

21.43 

Mrs.  Lillian  Bonenfant _ 

Epping,  N.  H. 

Contused  arm  and  knee 

40.00 

John  B.  Watts  - . . 

Chesterfield,  N.  H. 
F'ractured  ribs 

30.00 

Telesphore  Parent  _ 

Churubusco,  N.  Y. 

Injured  hand 

14.28 

Ralph  G.  Custer _ 

Linklaen,  N.  Y. 

Dislocated  ankle 

10.00 

Jean  Marie  Guilette _ 

Morrisville,  Vt. 

Injured  right  leg 

(4.28 

Norma  E.  Oakes  _ 

Lisbon.  N.  H. 

Cut  ankle 

10.00 

William  Salhof  _ _ 

Macedon,  N.  Y. 

Inj.  nose  and  chest 

40.00 

Lawrence  M.  Noble  _ 

Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. 
F'ractured  shoulder 

30.00 

Mrs.  Edna  Aney  - 

Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

Frac.  collar  bone 

42.86 

Albert  M.  Eyberse  —  — 

Norwichtown,  Conn. 
Ijacerated  foreheail 

2.86 

C.  Salvini  _ 

So.  Kortright,  N.  Y. 
Laceration  leg 

52.86 

Mrs.  Viola  W.  George _ 

Brownville,  N.  Y. 

Fractured  nose 

12.36 

John  Eyberse _  —  . 

Norwichtov/n.  Conn. 

Inj.  forehead  and  nose 

10.00 

Bessie  M.  MacAuley _ 

Williamstown,  Vt. 

Concussions 

20.00 

$458,874,76  paid  subscriber-policyholders 
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North  AMERitlANjaiiaiisr  Ixsltiance  Co. 

'"'N  Oldest  and  Carfest  Sxclusive^Jfealt^  and  Occident  Company  m  ifdfmertca  j 


N.A.Associates  Inc. 


ii.  Poughkeepsie.  N.Y 


essentials 
of  a  good  cigarette 

We  use  four  of  the  world’s  best 
cigarette  tobaccos . . .  Bright,  Burley 
and  Maryland  from  our  own  South¬ 
land...  and  aromatic  tobaccos  from 
Turkey  and  Greece. 

We  use  the  right  kind  of  cigarette 
paper. . .  the  finest  Champagne  paper 
tested  for  purity,  burning  quality 
and  freedom  from  taste  or  odor* 

, , ,  on  essentials  Chesterfield  wins 


Q  19^6,  LiGGSXx  &  Tobacco  Co. 
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Some 


Conclusions 

about  MILK 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


“Dairy  opinion  is  a  free-for-all,  and  in  very  many  cases 
passion  and  prejudice  have  crowded  out  sane  and  thoughtful 
judgment.” — Jared  Van  Wagenen. 


Together  let  us  review  briefly  the 
facts  that  led  up  to  the  present  seeth 
ing  milk  situation,  and  see  if  we  can 
draw  some  helpful  conclusions. 

We  know  what  the  drought  did  to  costs  of 
producing  milk.  We  know  how  pastures  fail¬ 
ed,  how  grain  prices  jumped  overnight.  We 
know,  also,  that  the  New  York  State  Milk 
Control  Hoard  was  very  slow  to  act  in  spite  of 
the  universal  demand  on  the  part  of  dairymen, 
and  that  it  was  not  until  August  i6  that  the 
^'^lilk  Board  ordered  an  increase  of  25  cents  a 
hundred  on  Class  i  milk  with  no  increase  to 
the  consumer.  Such  a  small  increase  in  the 
face  of  rapidly  rising  milk  costs  naturally 
angered  dairymen  to  the  fighting  point. 

About  a  week  after  the  Milk  Board  an¬ 
nounced  its  small  price  increase,  most  upstate 
dealers  raised  the  retail  price  in  upstate  cities 
a  cent  a  quart.  The  larger  distributors  in  New 
York  City  announced  a  raise  of  i  cent  a  quart 
in  New  York,  effective  September  5.  The 
dealers  then  added  17  cents  a  hundred  to  the 
25  cents  a  hundred  ordered  by  the  Milk  Board, 
making  an  increase  of  42  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  to  dairymen  for  Class  i  milk,  and  5 
cents  increase  in  the  dealers’  spread.  Dealers 
s^rgued  that  the  5  cents  increase  would  just 


about  cover  their  losses  on 
pints  and  half-pints,  retail 
price  of  which  did  not  go  up. 
New  York  City  prices  after 
the  raise  were  14  cents  a 
quart  for  Grade  B  delivered, 
13  cents  for  Grade  B  at 
stores. 

City  Tries  to  Break  Prices 

The  New  York  City  ad¬ 
ministration,  led  by  Mayor 
LaGuardia,  immediately  set 
out  to  break  this  retail  price 
of  milk.  The  City  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Health  stated  that 
milk  at  independent  stores 
at  II  cents  a  quart  was  just 
as  good  milk  as  that  sold  by 
the  big  distributors.  He  told 
consumers  that  they  could 
telephone  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  addresses  of 
stores  selling  this  cheap 
milk.  The  city  printed  and 
distributed  signs  to  be  put  up  in  windows  of 
stores  selling  milk  for  ii  cents.  It  is  stated 
that  there  are  about  4,000  of  such 
stores.  LaGuardia  even  went  so 
far  for  a  time  as  to  put  city-owned 
trucks  selling  cheap  milk  on  the 
streets.  These  independent  stores 
were  able  to  sell  this  cheaper  milk 
because  they  could  buy  cheap  milk 
from  other  States,  over  which  there 
is  no  control,  or  they  could  buy  it 
from  New  York  State  dealers  who 
cut  prices  or  gave  rebates. 

If  distributors  cannot  maintain 
the  higher  retail  prices,  dairymen 
will  be  forced  to  take  a  lower 
price,  and  the  prices  which  farm¬ 
ers  will  receive  for  September 
milk  may  be  lower  than  those 
which  they  received  for  August. 

All  during  this  unsettled  time, 
dairymen  have  been  holding  meet¬ 
ings  to  discuss  the  situation,  and  a 
mfilk  strike  has  hung  fire  for  weeks. 

On  Saturday,  September  12,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Lehman  ordered  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  to  hold  a  hearing.  It  was 


attended  by  one  of  the  largest  gatherings  of 
dairymen  ever  held  in  New  York  State.  Hun- 
drecls  could  not  crowd  into  the  hall.  Although 
there  was  plenty  of  wild  foolish  talk  on  the 
part  of  speakers,  many  of  the  addresses  were 
constructive  and  helpful.  One  of  the  best  was 
given  by  the  Governor  himself,  who  at  all 
times  has  been  willing  to  devote  any  amount 
of  time  and  energy  to  try  to  find  a  correct 
solution  to  the  problem.  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  had  two  impartial  observers  at  this 
hearing:  Jared  Van  Wagenen  and  L.  R.  Skeff- 
ington.  Don’t  miss  their  comments  in  the  New 
York  edition  of  this  issue,  pages  9  and  16. 
Whether  cir  not  the  hearing  will  result  in  bet¬ 
ter  prices  to  dairymen  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  Milk  Board  has  not  yet  ordered  a  raise 
at  the  time  we  go  to  press. 

Discontinue  State  Control 

What  are  some  of  the  facts  to  be  drawn 
from  this  deplorable  situation?  What  is  the 
outlook  for  the  future? 

In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  continually 
stated^  milk  price-fixing  by  the  State  must  be 
discontinued.  No  better  proof  of  this  is 
needed  than  the  utter  failure  of  the  Milk 

Board  to  meet  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation.  Nearly 
all  of  the  present  dis¬ 
turbance  could  have 
been  avoided  if  the 
Milk  Board  had 
promptly  granted  dairy¬ 
men  a  reasonable  raise 
as  soon  as  milk  costs 
began  to  go  up.  This 
meant  taking  the  re¬ 
sponsibility,  also,  of 
raising  the  price  to  con¬ 
sumers.  Had  the  Milk 
Board  done  this,  back- 
_cd  by  the  authority  of 
the  State,  there  would 
have  been  no  consumer 
strike  in  New  York 
City.  As  it  is,  it  will 
take  months  before 
consumers  get  the  idea 
out  of  their  heads  again 
that  they  are  paying 
too  much  for  milk. 
{Turn  to  Page  15) 


Why  so  much  yelling  over  the  retail  price 
of  milk?  Consumers  still  get  more  for 
their  money  in  a  quart  of  milk  than  for 
almost  any  other  product  they  buy. 


Farm  Organizations^  Statement  to  Political  Parties 


—  See  Page  5 
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*20  up 


There’s  a  Philco  for 
every  purse  and  pur¬ 
pose — Battery  Radios 
$39.95  up;  6-Volt 
Radios  $49.95 up;  All- 
Electric  Radios  .  .  . 


PHILCO  623B* 

{Illustrated} 

$65 

Complete  with  Batteries 
Less  Aerial 

PHILCO  623J*— a 

beautiful  console  with 
same  chassis  as  the  623B, 
complete  with  batteries, 
less  aerial  .  .  . 

$79-95 

*Sold  only  with  Philco  High- 
Efficiency  Aerial  to  insure 
greatest  foreign  reception. 


Trade-in  Allowance 
Easy  Terms 


NEVER  BEFORE  HEARD  SUCH 
AMAZING  AMERICAN 
AND  FOREIGN  RECEPTION!’’ 


Everywhere  farm  owners  find  that  the  new  1937  Philco 
gives  them  the  finest  reception  of  American  broadcasts — 
including  daytime  reception  of  short-wave  stations  that 
carry  the  big  network  programs.  And  in  addition  — 
amazing  Foreign  reception!  The  sensational  new  Philco 
Foreign  Tuning  System,  with  Philco  Color  Dial,  names 
and  locates  foreign  stations  in  color;  and  with  the  Philco 
High-Efficiency  Aerial,  enables  you  to  tune  twice  as 
many  foreign  stations!  See  it — hear  it — the  new  1937 
Philco  which  outperforms  and  outsells  all  others! 

See  Your  Local  PHILCO  Dealer  or  Write  Your  Nearest  Distributor 


AUTO  ELECTRIC  SERVICE  CO., 

1214  Elm  St..  Manchester,  N.  H. 
BEAUCAIRE.  INOf, 

228  Broadway,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

359  State  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

W.  BERGMAN  CO., 

Oak  &.  Eagle  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

THE  G.  S.  BLODGETT  CO.,  INC.. 

190  Bank 'St.,  Burlington.  Vt. 
BROOME  DISTRIBUTING  CO..  INC., 

221  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
CRESSEY  &  ALLEN. 

123  Middle  St..  Portland,  Me. 

KELLER  DISTRIBUTING  CORP., 

174  High  St..  Hartford,  Conn. 

336  Columbus  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MORY  SALES  CORP.. 

156  Brewery  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

M.  P.  MYERS  &  CO.,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  40,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

PHILCO  DISTRIBUTORS. 

17  Lyman  St..  Providence.  R.  I. 

PHILCO  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  CORP.  OF  N.Y.. 
254  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  City. 

393  Central  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PHILCO  RADIO  &,  TELEVISION  CORP.  OF  N.Y., 
829  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

106  Whitesboro  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y, 

ROSKIN  BROS..  INC., 

286  Central  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

23-27  W.  Main  St.,  Middletown.  N.  Y. 
ROSKIN  DISTRIBUTORS.  INC.. 

1113  Commonwealth  Ave..  Boston.  Mass. 


N  ortheastern\  egetable  Growers 
l^ook  Into  the  Future 

By  AMOS  KIRBY 


Late  in  August  there  met  in  New 
York  City  a  group  of  far-seeing 
vegetable  growers  and  agricultural 
leaders  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
vegetable  industry  in  the  Northeast, 
who  adopted  a  program  that  opens  the 
way  to  a  more  profitable  industry  as 
the  years  come  and  go.  Under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Frank  App,  Bridgeton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau, 
manager  of  one  of  the  largest  vege¬ 
table  farms  in  the  Northeast,  and  a 
writer  for  AmeHcan  Agriculturist,  this 
meeting  laid  the  plans  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  northeastern  vegetable  grow¬ 
ers  association.  This  idea,  sponsored 
by  representative  growers  from  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and 
Connecticut,  proposes  to  develop  the 
industry  of  this  region  by  catering  to 
the  peculiar  needs  of  the  many  mar¬ 
kets  they  serve  and  to  place  the  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  basis  where  it  can  compete 
with  the  commercial  growers  of  other 
regions. 

The  first  step  in  the  program  calls  for 
the  formation  of  a  definite  organiza¬ 
tion  with  power  to  speak  for  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

In  addition  to  a  regional  association 
where  problems  of  this  group  of  a 
dozen  or  more  states  are  concerned,  it 
is  planned  to  utilize  existing  market¬ 
ing  agencies  to  the  fullest  extent  by 
making  a  stronger  bid  for  the  trade  of 
these  consuming  areas.  ^ 

The  outstanding  feature  of  this  two- 
day  conference  was  the  absence  of  any 
theoretical  approach  to  the  farming 
problem.  Every  man  who  sat  around 
that  table,  whether  a  grower,  college 
man.  or  specialist,  considered  only  the 
practical  problems  confronting  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Take  for  example  the  discus¬ 
sion  on  vegetable  seeds.  This  group  of 
practical  growers  threw  into  the  dis¬ 
card  every  idea  that  did  not  fit  north¬ 
eastern  conditions.  They  considered 
the  possibility  of  the  use  of  strains  de¬ 
veloped  especially  for  the  markets  of 
this  area.  There  was  expressed  a  be¬ 
lief  that  eastern  farmers  might  gain  a 
greater  share  of  nearby  markets  if  they 
grew  varieties  that  the  markets  de¬ 
manded  rather  than  varieties  noted  for 
their  shipping  qualities  and  which  are 
used  in  distant  competing  sections.  On 
the  question  of  seeds,  this  group  went 
on  record  as  favoring  a  general  tight¬ 
ening  of  the  seed  laws  of  the  various 
states,  so  that  quality,  germination,  and 
trueness  to  type  might  be  secured. 

Need  for  Research 

The  second  big  problem  discussed 
by  this  group  was  the  demand  for' 
greater  research  in  marketing  practices 
and  the  development  of  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  what  the  consumer  wants  and 
how  the  farmer  can  best  meet  that  de¬ 
mand.  In  tackling  this  problem  it 
recommended  to  State  Agricultural 
Colleges,  Experiment  Stations,  and  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  that  more 


men  now  engaged  in  production  prob^ 
iems  be  given  time  to  study  marketing 
problems  or  that  men  be  employed  to 
get  the  facts.  The  opinion  of  the  group 
was  that  the  day  for  production  prob¬ 
lems  had  now  passed  its  zenith  and  that 
the  next  move  was  to  find  ways  of  get¬ 
ting  that  produce  to  the  consumer’s 
door  at  the  least  cost  and  in  the  short¬ 
est  possible  time. 

The  third  big  issue  decided  on  was 
the  need  for  greater  consideration  of 
the  marketing  facilities  and  their  utili¬ 
zation  according  to  the  outlets  most 
available  to  the  producers.  It  was 
agreed  that  there  is  still  a  place  for 
commission  merchants  and  the  com¬ 
mission  method  of  selling  but  that  they 
were  being  superseded  by  the  farmers’ 
markets  and  the  auctions.  Direct  sell¬ 
ing  to  the  chains  was  becoming  a  big¬ 
ger  factor.  This  group  also  agreed  that 
there  was  no  “best”  system  of  market¬ 
ing.  Farmers  who  cater  to  the  general 
market  with  varying  amounts  of  pro¬ 
duce  will  continue  to  find  commission 
selling  the  best  for  their  marketing 
practices. 

In  New  Jersey  the  vegetable  growers 
are  finding  the  auctions  meet  their 
needs  probably  better  than  anything 
else,  while  in  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  the  farmers’  markets  are  best 
serving  the  needs  of  the  growers. 
Growers  favored  with  chain  store  con¬ 
tacts  were  considered  to  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  they  were  able  to  enjoy 
marketing  benefits  that  were  entirely 
different  from  those  who  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  follow  the  other  systems  of 
distribution. 

Frosted  Foods 

This  group  of  vegetable  growers  gave 
consideration  to  another  branch  of 
vegetable  farming  that  in  the  past  has 
not  received  the  attention  that  it  de¬ 
serves  —  the  production  of  perishables 
for  the  cannery  and  the  frozen  food 
trade.  With  canning  of  vegetables  still 
on  the  increase,  it  was  the  belief  of 
those  who  spoke  that  greater  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  both  of  these  outlets. 
The  grower  of  crops  for  the  cannery 
still  has  a  place  in  the  Northeast,  while 
those  who  cater  to  the  frozen  food 
trade  are  just  entering  a  new  field 
whose  limits  are  still  unknown.  It  was 
the  prediction  that  in  the  future  frozen 
food  plants  would  assume  the  same  im¬ 
portance  to  the  vegetable  industry  that 
the  canneries  now'  occupy. 

The  outcome  of  this  conference  re¬ 
solved  itself  down  to  the  point  where 
each  state  was  asked  to  establish  a 
vegetable  unit  if  none  existed  at  pres¬ 
ent,  each  state  organization  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  in  a  regional  organization 
much  similar  to  the  Northeastern  Poul¬ 
try  Producers’  Association  and  to 
work  out  for  the  commercial  growers 
of  perishable  products  their  problems 
along  the  same  cooperative  plan  that 
has  been  followed  by  the  poultrymen. 
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7  he  careful  picker  places  each  apple  in  the 
basket  as  carefully  as  though  handling  eggs. 
Never  does  he  drop  an  apple  into  the  basket. 


Emptying  a  crate  of  ap¬ 
ples  on  the  grading  table. 
Roll  them  out;  don’t  let 
them  fall. 

Left — Emptying  the  pick¬ 
ing  basket  into  a  crate. 
Gently  is  the  word. 

Right — A  thick  mulch 
under  apple  trees  serves 
three  purposes.  It  adds 
humus  to  the  soil,  in¬ 
creases  water  holding  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  makes  a  soft 
bed  for  drops.  If  you 
have  a  roadside  stand, 
you  can  sell  these  drops 
at  a  good  price.  Label 
them  drops”,  by  all 
means. 


I  Photos  taken  by 
t  H.  L.  Cosline  in  the 

■  College  of  Agrical-' 

■  tare  orchards  at 

Cornell. 


WITH  THOSE 


Apples'. 


f 


Be  Gentle 


A  ladder  like  this  one  at 
the  left  is  light  but  strong, 
can  be  moved  easily,  and 
its  pointed  top  is  easy  to 
shove  between  branches 
and  into  small  openings. 
The  metal  picking  con¬ 
tainer,  with  canvas  bot¬ 
tom,  leaves  the  picker 
with  both  hands  free. 


Two  types  of  picking 
baskets  are  shown  at 
the  right.  The  one  on 
the  left  is  rigid  and  padded  to 
avoid  bruising.  If  you  are  using  a 
bag  like  the  one  on  the  right,  better 
junk  it;  it’s  an  apple  bruiser.  Stave 
baskets  are  bad  because  sharp 
corners  bruise  the  fruit.  H owever, 
the  best  of  picking  receptacle  is  of 
little  avail  in  the  hands  of  a  care¬ 
less  worker. 
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On  the  I.andon  Train 

N  HIS  WAY  home  from  Maine  on  Sep¬ 
tember  14,  Governor  Landon  asked  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  farm  organizations  to  join  his 
special  train  at  Albany  and  ride  for  a  time  with 
bim,  in  order  that  he  might  get  the  point  of  view 
of  northeastern  agriculture.  I  was  invited  to 
go  along. 

Farm  organizations  are,  of  course,  non¬ 
partisan,  but  welcome  any  opportunity  to  place 
the  problems  of  agriculture  before  men  in  high 
places.  After  the  train  left  Schenectady  our 
group  was  invited  into  Governor  Landon’s  special 
car,  and  we  sat  in  an  informal  circle  with  him 
and  tried  to  give  him  an  outline  of  the  problems 
that  are  bothering  you  northeastern  farmers.  I 
think  a  pretty  good  job  was  done.  I  think,  also, 
that  if  it  is  done  equally  well  in  other  sections 
and  with  the  candidates  of  the  other  parties,  who¬ 
ever  is  elected  will  have  a  fairly  good  grasp  of 
how  American  farmers  feel  about  things  at  the 
present  time. 

The  train  conference  with  Gov.  Landon  was 
an  interesting  experience,  and  I  came  back  with 
some  emphatic  conclusions.  The  first  is  that  while 
I  know  I  will  never  get  the  chance,  I  don’t  want 
to  be  a  candidate  for  any  high  place.  It  is  too 
strenuous.  No  man  is  physically  strong  enough 
to  stand  one  of  these  terrible  gruelling  campaigns 
without  endangering  his  health  and  even  his  life. 
Also,  that  is  one  reason  why  I  am  in  favor  of 
just  one  term,  perhaps  longer  than  four  years, 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
should  not  be  subjected  to  the  terrific  strain  of 
seeking  re-election.  In  order  to  gratify  their 
curiosity,  people  have  no  mercy  for  big  men  in 
the  limelight  of  publicity.  Governor  Landon  is 
apparently'  in  excellent  physical  condition,  but 
when  I  saw  him  after  his  return  from  his  New 
England  trip  he  looked  literally  drunk  from  loss 
of  sleep  and  fatigue. 

The  special  train,  which  left  Albany  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  was  crowded  with  reporters  and  advisers 
of  low  and  high  degree.  At  every  station  local 
party  leaders  got  on  and  tried  to  shake  hands 
with  the  candidate,  and  many  of  them  succeeded. 
Handshaking  is  one  of  the  banes  of  American 
politicians  in  and  out  of  office. 

Stops  were  made  at  Albany,  Schenectady, 
Utica  and  Syracuse,  and  in  each  city  crowds 
greeted  Governor  Landon.  Although  he  had  al¬ 
ready  put  in  a  long  strenuous  day,  he  had  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  speech  after  speech  and  then  come 
back  and  confer  on  important  questions  with 
various  individuals  and  organizations.  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  works  just  as  hard  on  his  trips. 

Another  conclusion  I  came  to  is  that  we  seem 
to  be  going  back  to  our  old-time  political  cam¬ 
paigns,  with  big  parades,  bands  marching  and  red 
fire  burning.  That’s  as  it  should  be.  It’s  our  way 
of  getting  rid  of  surplus  steam  and  venom,  and 
it  is  a  very  much  better  way  of  relieving  feelings 
than  by  the  use  of  gunpowder. — E.  R.  E. 

Unfair  Competition 

“I  have  20  acres  of  very  good  fall  crops  to  harvest, 
200  sheep  and  lambs  and  some  three  miles  of  fence 
to  look  .after,  1,000  hens  and  chicks,  housework, 
churning,  cooking  and  so  on  indefinitely.  Last 
year  my  man  left  me  after  the  July  flood  because  he 
could  get  50c  an  hour  working  for  the  State  clearing 
up  Watkins  Glen.  I  picked  the  com  for  the  chick¬ 
ens,  then  turned  the  sheep  in  the  stalks  and  the 
buckwheat,  fed  the  grain  in  the  barn  on  the  straw 
and  did  manage  to  get  help  to  dig  potatoes,  and  that 
is  where  I  am  heading  for  this  year.  No  one  can 
blame  the  laboring  man.  Short  hours,  easy  work, 
and  more  than  double  what  any  farmer  would  pay 
him.  He  will  not  even  have  to  walk  a  half  mile  to 


work.  The  truck  will  pick  him  up  and  return  him 
to  his  door.  But  it’s  a  rotten  deal  for  such  of  us 
as  try  to  carry  the  cross.” 

The  above  is  a  sample  of  letters  from 
farmers  constantly  received  by  American 
Agriculturist,  righteously  objecting  to  competition 
of  high  wages  paid  by  government  to.  the  men 
on  relief  and  public  work  projects.  Present 
prices  for  farm  products  make  it  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  for  any  farmer  to  compete  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  such  wages. 

P'orecasting  Weather  a  Year  Ahead 

NCREASING  attention  is  being  given  by 
scientists  to  the  study  of  weather  and  to  long 
distance  forecasting.  Maybe  a  time  will  come 
when  we  can  >give  Mark  Twain  the  lie.  He  said, 
you  know,  that  everybody  talks  about  the  weath¬ 
er  but  nobody  ever  succeeds  in  doing  anything 
about  it. 

What  a  difference  it  would  make  in  the  lives 
of  all  of  us  if  we  positively  knew  that  it  would 
start  snowing  at  a  certain  hour  a  week  from  now, 
or  that  upon  a  certain  date  two  weeks  hence 
there  would  surely  be  a  heavy  frost,  or  more  im¬ 
portant  still,  if  we  could  know  a  year  or  two  be¬ 
fore  it  happened  that  we  were  due  for  a  heavy 
drought. 

That  knowledge  would  revolutionize  farming. 
Without  the  ability  to  know  what  the  weather  is 
going  to  be,  “planned  economy,”  including 
schemes  for  crop  control,  will  always  do  more 
harm  than  good.  By  far  the  largest  single  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  yield  of  any  crop  is  the  weather. 
If  you  don’t  know  what  the  weather  is  going  to 
be,  no  government  official,  nor  anyone  else,  can 
safely  tell  3^ou  how  man}"  acres  to  plant  or  not 
to  plant. 

Interest  in  Horses  is  Fundamental 

O  ONE  could  attend  the  horse  shows  at  any 
of  the  State  Fairs  this  year  without  being 
impressed  both  by  the  beautiful  animals  exhibit¬ 
ed  and  the  crowds  of  people  v/ho  flock  to  see 
them.  If  you  think  interest  in  good  horses  iS  not 
coming  back,  you  should  have  stood  around  a 
while  at  the  horse  show  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair,  seen  the  large  interested  crowds,  heard  the 
enthusiastic  comments  over  the  fine  animals. 

Quick  Freezing  Will  Bring  Big 
Changes 

ANY  close  to  the  facts  believe  that  new 
freezing  processes  are  about  to  revolution¬ 
ize  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing  and  eating 
habits  of  consumers.  By  quick  freezing  the  cells 
of  the  product  are  not  broken  down  as  they  are 
by  ordinary  slow  freezing  or  by  usual  processes 
of  canning  or  preserving.  Therefore,  when  prop¬ 
erly  done,  the  fruit  or  vegetable  can  be  kept  in¬ 
definitely  just  as  fresh  as  it  is  the  moment  it  is 
harvested. 

Consider  what  that  means.  Take  sweet  corn. 
Not  one  consumer  in  a  thousand  knows  what  real 
sweet  corn  is,  because  it  undergoes  chemical 
processes  very  shortly  after  it  is  picked.  Sweet 
corn  of  the  city  market  or  restaurant  is  no  longer 
sweet.  But  now,  supposing  it  could  go  through 
these  freezing  processes  as  soon  as  it  is  picked, 
then  it  would  be  possible  for  the  consumer  to 
have  real  sweet  corn  the  year  round.  We  pre¬ 
dict  that  would  double  sweet -corn  consumption. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  many  of  us  farm 
boys  looked  forward  longingly  to  the  “seasons” 
for  different  products,  as  for  example,  straw¬ 


berries.  Thanks  to  refrigeration  and  transpor¬ 
tation,  the  “seasons”  for  many  products  have 
now  been  lengthened,  so  that  you  can  buy  straw¬ 
berries  in  the  cities  for  a  good  part  of  the  year. 
And,  if  quick  freezing  becomes  practical,  straw¬ 
berries  and  other  farm  products  can  be  had  all 
of  the  time.  It  doesn’t  take  much  imagination 
to  see  that  this  would  open  a  new  world  in  the 
marketing  and  eating  of  many  products. 

Will  Machinery  Destroy  or  Save  Us? 

HERE  ARE  MANY  who  believe  much  of 
our  present  economic  trouble  is  due  to  the 
increase  of  modern  machinery,  which  throws  so 
many  out  of  work.  This  is  a  reasonable  con¬ 
clusion  after  seeing  installed  a  new  machine  that 
does  the  work  which  twenty-five  or  fifty  men  did 
before,  and  certainly  it  is  a  right  conclusion  so 
far  as  temporary  adjustments  are  concerned. 
Over  a  long  time  period,  however,  there  are  some 
facts  tending  to  show  that  machinery  does  not 
retard  but  advances  civilization. 

In  1914  there  were  7,844,000  persons  employ¬ 
ed  by  176,000  manufacturing  concerns  in  the 
United  States,  an  average  of  45  persons  ner 
establishment,  Annual  average  wage  was  $679. 
In  1929  there  were  10,176,000  persons  employed 
by  210,000  manufacturers,  an  average  of  49  per¬ 
sons  to  an  establishment,  and  annual  average 
wages  had  increased  to  $1492. 

No  period  in  the  world’s  history  saw  more 
improvement  in  machinery  than  that  from  1900 
to  1929.  Yet  more  and  more  persons  w"ere  em¬ 
ployed  both  in  total  and  per  factory.  Further 
than  this,  improved  methods  of  production,  made 
possible  almost  entirely  by  new  machinery,  kept 
prices  down  far  below  wages.  To  be  sure,  there 
has  been  a  great  upset  since  1929,  but  can  this 
be  blamed  on  machinery?  There  were  other  fun¬ 
damental  causes,  as  for  example,  the  fixed 
amount  of  gold  in  the  dollar,  which  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  great  deflation  of  commodity 
prices. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

HAVE  just  received  the  following  from  Fred 
Freestone,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange,  former  master  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange.  He  dares  me  to  print  it.  I’ve 
gotten  myself  into  trouble  a  good  many  times  by 
taking  a  dare,  but  I  am  going  to  risk  it  again. 
So  here’s  Fred’s  letter,  which  he  addresses  to  our 
readers : 

“Don’t  take  Editor  Ed’s  Chestnut  too  seriously 
in  the  August  15  American  Agriculturist.  Just 
recently  Ed,  in  company  with  the  superintendent 
of  an  institution  for  the  insane,  was  making  an 
inspection  tour.  As  they  were  passing  along,  the 
superintendent  remarked :  'We  have  a  very 
strange  case  in  which  I  am  sure  you  will  be  in¬ 
terested.  This  fellow  thinks  himself  President 
Cleveland.  Let’s  go  in.’ 

“Ed  visited  a  few  minutes,  and  then  the  party 
started  to  leave.  But  as  they  were  going  through 
the  door,  the  man  called  Ed  back  for  another 
chat.  This  was  repeated  several  times,  until  fin¬ 
ally  the  superintendent  insisted  that  they  must 
go.  As  they  were  finally  leaving,  Ed,  feeling  a 
bit  important  and  curious  because  the  man 
thinking  himself  President  Cleveland  was  so  in¬ 
terested  in  him  said,  ‘Well,  Mr.  President  Cleve¬ 
land,  I  have  enjoyed  my  visit  with  you  ver} 
much ;  but  tell  me,  why  are  you  so  much  interest¬ 
ed  in  me?’ 

“  ‘Well,  Mister,’  he  replied,  ‘it’s  because  you 
seem  more  like  the  rest  of  us  in  here  than  any 
one  who  has  called  in  a  long  time.’  ” 
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Farm  Organizations’ 


Statement 

< 

to  Political  Parties 


if  not  diverted  to  other 
governmental  purposes 
should  be  adequate  to 
provide  agriculture 
with  the  necessary- 
road  facilities. 


The  New  York  State  Conference 
Board  of  Farm  Organizations 
presents  the  following  views  in  order 
that  those  drafting  party  platforms  and 
seeking  the  office  of  governor  in  the 
State  of  New  York  may  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  farm  thought  as  it  is  reflected 
through  the  Conference  Board. 
Agriculture  is  the  most  important 
single  industry  in 
^  New  York  State 

,  ''  and  it  merits  from 
the  state  every 
legitimate  a  s  s  i  s- 
tance  which  will 
help  it  to  develop 
greater  p  e  r  m  a  n- 
ency  and  stability. 


The  development  of  year  around 
roads  is  essential.  One-half  of  the  farms 
located  in  the  permanent  farming  areas 
lack  satisfactory  road  facilities.  Dirt 
roads  are  no  longer  adequate  in  a  per¬ 
manent  agriculture. 

It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  state 
to  develop  a  long  term  plan  of  rural 
road  improvement  to  the  end  that  all 
permanent  farming  areas  may  be 
equipped  with  improved  year  around 
roads.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Conference 
Board  these  roads  should  be  flnanced 
by  revenues  derived  from  motor  vehi¬ 
cles.  It  would  appear  that  present 
revenues  derived  from  motor  vehicles. 


One  Third  Wealth  Pays 
Two  Thirds  Taxes 

Satisfactory  perman¬ 
ency  cannot  be  attained 
in  agriculture  unless 
proper  adjustments  are 
made  in  the  tax  system. 

Real  property  has  long 
suffered  a  severe  and  an 
unfair  burden  in  connection 
with  the  cost  of  govern¬ 
ment.  While  it  represents  less  than  1/3 
of  the  wealth  producing  power  of  the 
state,  it  is  paying  approximately  3/4 
of  the  combined  costs  of  government 
within  the  borders  of  New  York  State. 
This  situation  has  placed  a  penalty  up¬ 
on  the  owners  of  real  property  and  the 
condition  should  be  corrected. 

Every  possible  economy  should  be 
exercised  in  the  conduct  of  government. 
Broadening  of  the  tax  base  with  al¬ 
location  of  revenues  to  the  localities 
has  been  found  to  be  the  practical 
meajis  of  relieving  the  burden  on  real 
property.  In  order  that  the  state  may 
continue  and  increase  relief  for  real 


Fred  Porter, 
President,  G.  L,  f, 
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property,  we  suggest 
the  following: 

1.  Continuation  o  f 
the  emergency  tax  on 
stock  transfer;  2.  Con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  emer¬ 
gency  tax  on  personal 
income;  3.  Continua¬ 
tion  of  the  emergency 
tax  on  gasoline;  4.  Con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  emer¬ 
gency  tax  on  unincor- 
p  orated  business;  5. 

Continuation  of  the  in¬ 
heritance  tax;  6.  Relieving  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  costs  of  rights  of  way  and 
snow  removal  in  connection  with  the 
state  highway  system. 

Return  Agricultural  Conservation  to 
State  College 

As  long  as  it  continues  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
make  payments  to  farmers  for  conser¬ 
vation  and  improvement  of  soil  fer¬ 
tility,  it  is  wise  that  the  State  of  New 
York  cooperate  to  the  end  that  farm¬ 
ers  in  New  York  State  may  have  the 
same  opportunity  to  utilize  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  farmers  in  other  states.  After 
January  1,  1938  farmers  in  New  York 
State  will  not  be  able  to  participate 
in  the  Federal  Agricultural  Conserva- 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 


Raymond  Cooper, 
Master  State  Grange 


Herbert  King, 
f^resident,  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 


rd  Poor  Land  for 

hm  y  Forests 

Economic  use  of 
land  is  fundamen¬ 
tal  to  the  success 
of  agriculture  in  New  York  State. 
Since  1850  we  have  abandoned  farm 
land  at  the  rate  of  100,000  acres  per 
year.  Unfortunately,  several  million 
acres  were  stripped  of  their  forests 
which  are  not 
adapted  to  per- 
manent  far  m- 
ing.  The  land  class- 
iflcation  survey 
made  by  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture 
in  cooperation  with 
the  State  Planning 
Council  and  the 
National  Re- 
sources  Board 
shows  t  h  a  t  we 
have  5.8  million 
acres  of  land  in 
land  classes  1  and  2.  These  lands  are 
not  suited  to  agriculture.  In  class  1 
we  have  3.3  million  acres.  Practically 
all  of  this  land  has  been  abandoned 
and  has  or  is  reverting  to  forests.  We 
have  214  million  acres  in  land  class  2. 
Much  of  this  land  has  been  abandoned. 
However,  there  are  still  15,000  farms 
being  operated  in  this  land 
class.  It  is  evident  that  all  of 
land  class  2  will  eventually 
be  abandoned  because  farm¬ 
ers  cannot  make  a  living  on 
these  poor  soils.  It  should  be 
the  policy  of  the  state  to 
purchase  all  of  the  land  in 
land  classes  1  and  2  and  put 
tnem  to  uses  to  which  they 
e^re  adapted  including  refor¬ 
estation,  recreation  and  game 
preserves.  Reforestation  of 
these  areas  will  effectively 
control  floods.  The  value  of 
reforesting  these  areas  for 
control  of  floods  probably  exceeds  the 
timber  values. 

The  state  should  immediately  restore 
Appropriations  for  the  purchase  and 
reforestation  of  submarginal  farm  land 
As  provided  in  the  so-called  Hewitt  Act. 

For  Better  Farm  Roads 

Land  classes  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7  are  re¬ 
cognized  as  the  permanent  farming 
in  New  York  State.  It  should  be 
g  A  policy  of  the  state  to  develop  great- 
r  perrnanency  in  farming  and  to  make 
possible  for  those  operating  these 
fa^T  ®flnip  themselves  with  the 
cilities  which  are  essential  to  per- 
niAnency  in  farming. 


M  iHarti 
President , 
cuitura{ 


SEVENTEEN  years  ago, 
in  1919,  there  was  the 
same  widespread  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  over  milk  prices  that  ex¬ 
ists  today,  particularly 
over  the  loss  of  dairymen’^s 
markets  caused  by  the  arbi¬ 
trary  closing  of  milk  plants. 

Because  of  the  critical  situa¬ 
tion  at  that  time,  leaders  of 
nearly  all  of  the  farm  organ- 
^izations  of  New  York  State 
got  together  to  see  what 
could  be  done  to  help  dairy¬ 
men.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  the  New  York  State  Con¬ 
ference  Board  of  Farm  Or¬ 
ganizations.  United  stand  of 
all  organizations  helped  to 
win  the  milk  strike  of  1919. 

Since  that  time  the  Con¬ 
ference  Board  has  grown  to 
be  one  of  the  most  effective 
organizations  in  the  United 
States,  mainly  because  New 
York  State  farmers  have 

been  able,  through  the  Conference  Board,  to  present  an 
almost  solid  front  in  tackling  of  many  of  their  funda- 
*  mental  problems.  The  Board  succeeded  because  it  was 
organized  on  the  principle  that  it  is  just  as  vital  for 
different  agricultural  organizations  to  cooperate 
with  one  another  as  it  is  for  individual  farmers 
theihselves  to  work  together. 

Represented  on  the  Board  are  officers  of  the 
leading  farm  organizations,  including 
the  New  York  State  Grange,  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Leagxie  Cooperative  Association, 

New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Home  Bureaus,  New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  New  York  State  Vege¬ 
table  Growers  Association,  Cooperative 
Grange  League  Federation  Exchange. 

Elected  annually  is  a  chairman,  vice- 
chairman,  and  secretary-treasurer.  The 
present  officers  are:  Chairman,  Henry 
Marquart,  Or6hard  Park,  President  New 
York  State  Vegetable  Growers  Association; 
Vice-chairman,  Fred  Sexauer,  Auburn,  New 
York,  President  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Secretary- treasurer,  E.  S.  Foster,  Ithaca,  New 
York,  Secretary  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration.  Meetings  of  the  Conference  Board  are  held 
frequently  when  there  is  need  or  emergency.  During 
the  sessions  of  the  State  legislature  the  Board  meets 
several  times  to  watch  legislation  and  act  on  measures 
which  may  be  either  beneficial  or  harmful  to  farmers. 
The  Board  has  the  respect  of  the  Legislature,  and 
time  and  again  recommendations  of  the  New  York 
State  Conference  Board  have  been  enacted  into  laws 
of  immeasurable  benefit  to  every  farmer  in  the  State. 


Hincher, 
State  Horti- 
Society, 


Henry  Marquart  Fred  H.  Sexauer  E.  S.  Foster 

Officers  of  the  New  York  State  Conference  Board  of  Farm  Organizations. 

New  York  Farm  Conference 
Board— How  It  Works 


As  a  result  of  its  work,  farmers  have  better  roads, 
better  schools,  more  direct  State  aid,  larger  indemni¬ 
ties  for  diseased  cattle,  and  many  other  equally  im¬ 
portant  benefits. 

One  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  Conference 
Board  is  that  no  decision  can  be  reached  without  the 
unanimous  agreement  of  every  organization  on  the 
Board.  In  spite  of  this  rigid  requirement,  you  would  be 
surprised  to  know  how  little  fundamental 
disagreement  there  is  on  the  Board  and  that 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  reach  a  unani¬ 
mous  agreement  on  most  of  the  problems 
that  come  up  for  discussion.  So  effective  has 
been  the  work  of  this  Board  that  its  set-up 
has  been  copied  by  farm  organizations  in 
many  other  States  which  have  similar  con¬ 
ference  boards.  There  is  also  a  National 
Farm  Conference  Board,  organized  in  almost 
exactly  the  same  way  as  the  New  York 
State  one. 

Like  American  Agriculturist,  the  Confer¬ 
ence  Board  of  Farm  Organizations  is  non¬ 
partisan  in  character.  Its  member  organiza¬ 
tions  havJttndividual  farm  members  who  belong  to  all 
parties.  Therefore,  it  is  neither  pro-republican  nor 
pro-democratic.  Like  this  publication,  it  stands  for 
what  it  thinks  is  the  best  good  of  agriculture. 

The  statement  for  all  political  parties  printed  on  this 
page  has  been  drafted  by  the  Board.  It  states  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  organized  agriculture  of  New  York  State  on 
the  problems  which  vitally  concern  farmers.  It  is  a 
good  example  of  how  the  Conference  Board  works  for 
farmers.  Read  the  statement.  We  commend  it  to  you 
for  careful  study. 


Mrs.  Evalyn  Gatchell, 
President,  Home  Bareaa 
Federation 
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it’s  easy  to  think,  when  you  have 
delivered  your  milk  to  the  receiving 
station,  that  it  is  now  on  its  way  to 
the  city,  and  the  job  is  done.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  job  has  hardly 
started ! 

Milk  must  be  tested  and  cooled  in 
the  receiving  station  before  it  even 
starts  the  long,  fast  trip  to  the  city. 

It  must  be  loaded  into  railroad  tank 
cars  .  .  .  changed  into  thermos  tank 
trucks  at  the  city  .  .  .  emptied  into 
the  receiving  tanks  at  the  distribut¬ 
ing  plant. 

Even  after  the  careful  testing,  pasteurizing,  bottling  and  capping  •  • 

after  millions  of  bottles  have  been 
sterilized  and  filled  .  .  •  then  milk  is 
still  miles  from  the  people  who  want  it. 

Sheffield  milkmen  hitch  their  horses 
every  morning  before  your  milking 
time!  They  set  out  with  wagons 
loaded  with  milk,  well  iced.  They  climb 
stairs,  and  if  some  one  on  the  third 
or  fourth  floor  wants  an  extra  quart, 
they  retrace  their  steps!  A  farmer 
must  know  these  V^ings  to  under¬ 
stand  our  responsibility  and  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  problems  and  expense  of 
milk  delivery  service. 


SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

524  WEST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HOTEL  LENOX 


WHY 

PAY  MORE  ? 

for  first  class  hotel 
accommodations  when 
you  can  stay  at  The 
Lenox  at  these  low 

Single  $1.50  to  $3.00 
Double  $2.50  to  $5.00 
Special  for  2  rooms 
and  bath:  3  persons— 

-  - - $5.00:  4  persons — $6.00 

Convenient,  Restful,  Homelike.  Send  for  free 
AAA  map  and  folder  containing  handy  map 
of  downtown  Buffalo. 

CLARENCE  A.  MINER,  Pres., 

140  NORTH  ST..  NEAR  DELAWARE. 


BliFFALO.N.Y. 
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REAL  SPORT 

There’s  nothing  to  compare  with  a 
day  in  the  field  with  dog  and  gun. 
To  get  the  most  of  it  for  yourself 
and  your  sportsman  friends 

Post  Your  Farm 

with  our  “m  TRESPASSISG”  signs 

and  keep  off  the  undesirables  who 
make  a  nuisance  of  themselves. 
Our  signs  are  printed  on  a  heavy, 
durable  fabric  that  withstands  wind 
and  weather,  are  easy  to  see  and 
read  and  meet  all  legal  require¬ 
ments.  For  prices,  write 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Z-Z-ZIP 

Go  those 
sharp 
steel 
teeth 


a  saw  that  cuts! 

,  ^  Don’t  put  up  with  a  saw  that 

sticks  and  chatters . . .  that  hacks  the 
wood. Get  aDisston  and  cut  clean  and 
sharp  with  an  easy  swing  of  your  arm. 

Disston  steel  has  the  toughness 
that  holds  a  keen  edge.  It  has  the 
temper  and  tension  that  make  the  saw 
seem  alive.  Disston  taper  grinding 
gives  easy  running  in  the  cut.  And 
Disston  balance  makes  sawing  easy 
on  your  hand  and  arm. 

$3.00  for  the  famous  D-8,  "The 
Saw  Most  Carpenters  Use.”  $2.70  for 
D-7.  $3.30  for  D-23.  Other  models. 

See  also  KEYSTONE  HAND 
SAWS,  made  by  Disston.  Popularly 
priced  from  85c  to  $2.  Cross-cut  or  rip. 

FREE:  Send  name  on  postal  for 
Disston  Saw,  Tool  and  File  Manual. 

DISSTON 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  INC. 

970  TACONY,  PHILADELPHIA 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  sav 
It  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


OUT  ON  A  LIMB 


BY  PRANK  APP 


We  Ctheck 

Spray  Material  Results 


A  LARGE  fruit 
grower  recent¬ 
ly  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that,  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible,  he 
was  eliminat- 
ing  sulphurs  from 
his  spraying  sched¬ 
ule.  Many  of  us  have  had  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  wettable  sulphurs  were  safe 
spray  materials  to  use  under  most  con¬ 
ditions  of  orcharding.  I  am  convinced 
this  is  not  the  case  and  that  many  low 
yields  are  due  to  the  use  of  sulphur  as 
a  fungicide. 

Sulphurs  interfere  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  foliage  during  long  periods 
of  cloudy  weather  when  the  fruit  is 
setting  or  has  just  set.  Sulphurs  inter¬ 
fere  with  photosynthesis  (starch  manu¬ 
facture);  the  foliage  becomes  pale  yel¬ 
low  and  lacks  vigor.  When  severe,  this  . 
may  cause  a  heavy  drop  of  the  unde¬ 
veloped  fruit.  Extremes  of  temperature, 
particularly  hot  weather,  also  inter¬ 
fere  with  vigor  of  the  foliage,  cause  de¬ 
crease  in  the  size  of  the  fruit  and 
weaken  the  buds  for  the  following  crop. 
This  season  I  find  a  strong  contrast  be¬ 
tween  blocks  sprayed  with  sulphurs 
and  blocks  sprayed  with  coppers.  The 
foliage  of  the  former  is  lacking  in  lus¬ 
ter;  there  is  more  russeting  and  the 
leaves  are  not  so  large.  One  block, 
heavily  sprayed  with  sulphur  last  year, 
bore  practically  no  fruit  this  year.  The 
wettable  sulphurs  are  expensive.  At  the 
best  they  serve  only  as  a  protection 
against  scab,  providing  the  foliage  and 
fruit  is  fully  covered.  When  scab  is 
present,  it  will  not  be  eliminated  by 
wettable  sulphurs. 

Most,  but  not  all,  wettable  sulphurs 
seriously  lack  in  sticking  qualities.  I 
discussed  this  some  time  ago  with  the 
representative  of  one  of  the  sulphur 
companies.  He  did  not  feel  it  was  the 
manufacturer’s  duty  to  provide  for  the 
sticking  of  their  sulphur  fungicide  so 
long  as  it  had  the  proper  fungicidal 
properties.  I  feel  that  a  fungicide  or 
insecticide  that  will  not  adhere  to  the 
fruit  and  foliage' is  lacking  in  commer¬ 
cial  value. 

The  sulphurs  are  inclined  to  russet 
both  fruit  and  foliage  when  tempera¬ 
tures  are  high.  For  tender  skin  varie¬ 
ties  such  as  Stayman,  this  is  a  ser¬ 
ious  matter,  for  the  russeted  surface 
is  weakened  and  will  crack  with  the 
first  heavy  rain. 

Copper  Stepping  Ahead 
It  is  easy  to  point  out  a  long  list  of 
disadvantages  for  sulphur  fungicides, 
but  not  so  easy  to  find  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  them.  Coppers  are  step¬ 
ping  ahead  of  sulphurs.  The  value  of 
copper  sulphate  as  a  fungicide  is  of 
high  rank,  but  its  injury  to  the  foliage 
and  fruit  is  usually  more  serious  than 
sulphurs.  A  few  commercial  companies 
are  conducting  a  search  for  forms  of 
copper  that  will  not  russet  and  several 
of  them  have  been  successful.  We  have 
used  three  this  year,  all  of  which  were 
better  than  the  sulphurs.  Two  of  the 
three  were  very  good  and  one  was  ex¬ 
ceptional.  The  foliage  where  the  best 
one  was  used  is  of  the  finest  in  size  and 
appearance.  The  fruit  has  a  brilliant 
smooth  finish  with  no  russeting  what¬ 
soever.  The  control  of  scab  was  fully 
as  good,  if  not  better  than  with  sul¬ 
phurs.  If  we  can  leave  the  sulphur 
trenches,  and  move  on  to  the  coppers 
that  willN  not  russet,  but  instead  add 
vigor  because  of  their  application,  we' 
will  be  making  real  progress  in  hand¬ 
ling  our  orchards. 

A  good  copper  fungicide  will  not  rus¬ 


set  the  fruit  or  foliage  or  defoliate  the 
trees.  Instead  the  foliage  will  be  made 
more  luxuriant,  which  in  turn  will  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  the  fruit  and  add  to 
its  finish.  To  obtain  these  qualifications 
it  must  be  able  to  liberate  its  toxic 
properties  slaw  enough  so  that  there 
■will  be  no  burning  of  the  fruit  and  foli¬ 
age  at  any  time.  These  qualifications 
must  be  combined  with  the  properties 
for  good  spreading  and  sticking.  One  of 
the  newly  developed  coppers  we  used 
this  year  appears  to  combine  these 
three.  This  copper  has  another  desira¬ 
ble  characteristic — it  is  not  costly  to 
use. 

Who  Got  Stung? 

Moth  has  taken  a  heavy  toll  from  a 
light  apple  crop.  Growers  successful 
with  the  first  brood  had  little  or  no 
second  and  third  brood;  they  have  clean 
fruit.  The  few  moths  that  got  by  from 
the  first  brood  were  exceptionally  ac¬ 
tive  because  of  the  extreme  high  tem¬ 
peratures  when  the  eggs  of  the  second 
and  third  broods  were  hatched.  A  good 
covering  of  arsenic  on  the  fruit  killed 
these  worms,  but  did  not  prevent  the 
stinging  and  blemishing  of  the  fruit. 
That  leaves  the  grower  but  one  alter¬ 
native.  For  a  season  such  as  we  have 
just  had,  we  must  either  eliminate  the 
first  brood  of  codling  moth  practically 
100  per  cent  or  use  an  ovicide  (egg 
killer)  such  as  a  summer  oil  with  lead 
arsenate  for  the  second  and  third 
broods.  Conditions  making  it  difficult 
to  eliminate  the  first  brood  can  best 
be  met  by  shortening  the  spraying  per¬ 
iod  during  the  emergence  and  hatch¬ 
ing  of  the  eggs,  so  as  to  maintain  a 
perfect  covering  of  arsenic  and  probab¬ 
ly  an  ovicide  such  as  oil. 

We  have  recognized  the  value  of  oil 
for  use  during  the  dormant  period,  to 
control  scale,  red  mite,  aphis  and  sim¬ 
ilar  insects.  A  fungicide  that  can  be 
successfuly  combined  with  a  summer 
oil  that  will  not  burn,  in  which  we  can 
put  some  insecticide  like  stabilized 
nicotine  or  possibly  pyrethreum  or  ro- 
tenone,  may  be  the  final  answer  to  our 
arsenical  problem  as  well  as  the  better 
control  of  all  the  insect  pests.  This 
would  be  more  efficient  and  probably 
cheaper,  for  such  a  spray  would  func¬ 
tion  as  the  ideal  fungicide,  an  ovicide,  a 
contact  spray  and  a  poison.  Arsenical 
burning,  sulphur  russeting,  and  all  in¬ 
jury  to  the  foliage  and  fruit  would  be 
avoided.  The  materials  applied  for  p^ 
tection  would  stimulate  rather  than  in¬ 
hibit  growth. 

Washington  Has  Advertising  Fund 

Word  from  the'^State  of  Washington 
informs  us  that  apple  growers  ^ 

$200,000  advertising  fund  for  tms 
year’s  apple  crop.  If  we  growers  in  6 
East  could  accumulate  this 
money  to  advertise  our  fruit  we  wou^ 
not  need  to  worry  about  the 
market.  Home  consumption  would  d 
ample. 

:i:  *  * 

Tlie  Tin  Can  Parade 

Gardeners  and  small  growers  of 
beans,  along  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
put  insecticide  companies  and  en 
legists  to  rout,  by  placing  on  t  e 
of  every  pole  up  which  the 
plant  climbs,  a  tin  can  for  the  ^ 
modation  of  the  Mexican  bean 
where  he  can  live  and  deposit  his  So 
They  propose  to  fool  this  crafty  e 
by  having  the  sun  come  out  and  ry 
eggs  for  supper.  To  date  no  one  ^ 
found  an  egg  in  the  cans.  If 
please  report  to  the  Am&rican  Ag 
turist. 


NOW 

For  the  First  Time! 


'^HERE  Need  No  longer  be  any  question  about  what 
to  feed  your  cows.  Now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  dairy  industry,  you  can  have  the  protection 
of  "More  Milk  Insurance.”  It’s  an  amazing  offer  —  an 
exclusive  Purina  offer  to  the  dairymen  of  America.  It 
gives  you  a  perfected  plan  of  feeding  cows  and  backs 
it  up  with  an  ironclad  written  agreement. 

This  most  unusual  offer  is  made  possible  be-  _ 

cause  of  the  experience  at  the  Purina  Research 
Farm  and  on  thousands  of  other  dairy  farms. 

Here,  there  and  everywhere  Cow  Chows  are 
giving  definite  proof  of  performance  in  the  ■ 

milk  pail.  When  fed  as.  directed,  the  results 
are  amazing!  The  milk  production  of  the 
Purina  herd  of  75  cows  has  been  stepped  up  B 
from  6,500  pounds  the  first  year  to  more  than  ^ 

12,000  pounds  per  cow  yearly  in  the  fifth  year. 


PURINA 

cow 

>CH0W 


See  Your 
Purina 
Dealer! 


Purina’s  ‘'More  Milk  Insurance”  is  yours  without  cost! 
Simply  make  application  at  the  time  you  buy  Purina  Cow 
Chows.  Decide  now  to  feed  Dry  and  Freshening  Cow 
Chow  and  Milking  Cow  Chow.  You  can  do  it  at  no  extra 
cost.  You’ll  see  a  real  difference  in  milk  performance 
and  you’ll  make  more  money  from  your  cows!  Surely 
feeds  good  enough  to  insure  are  the  best  for  your  cows! 


PURINA  MILLS 


BUFFALO 

^  ^  new  YORK 


IN  MY  LAST  COLUMN  I  wrote  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  whose  birthplace  I  visited  on 
a  tiny  island  in  the  West  Indies.  Born  in 
obscurity,  but  with  mighty  will-power,  he 
rose  to  become  one  of  America’s  great 
statesmen,  and  the  writer  of  our  Con¬ 
stitution. 

Then  I  spoke  of  that  sickly  boy,  Cecil 
Rhodes,  shipped  off  to  Africa  with  only  six 
months  to  live.  With  grit  that  swept  away 
every  obstacle,  he  built  an  Empire  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles, 
giving  it  his  own  name.  He  gained  control 
of  all  the  diamond  fields  in  South  Africa 
and,  when  he  died,  bequeathed  a  vast 
fortune  to  humanity. 

How  did  he  do  it?  He  had  that  rare 
ability  to  combine  commercial  realities 
with  his  imaginative  dreams.  “There  is  no 
use  in  two  dozens  of  anything,”  Cecil 
Rhodes  said.  “You  should  count  in  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands,  not  dozens.  That’s  the 
only  way  to  produce  any  effect  or  make 
any  profit.”  You  must  get  more  of  the 
thrill  of  Cecil  Rhodes’  life  by  reading  his 
biography,  written  by  Sarah  Gertrude 
MiUin. 


Today  boys  in  America  are  receiving 
Rhodes  Scholarships. to  Oxford  because 
of  his  far-sightedness.  He  made  the  require¬ 
ments  stiff — “literary  and  scholastic  attain¬ 
ments;  success  in-  outdoor  sports;  qualities 
of  manhood,  truth,  courage,  devotion  to 
'duty,  sympathy  for  and  protection  of  the 
weak,  kindliness,  unselfishness,  and  fellow¬ 
ship;  exhibition  during  school  days  of 
moral  force  of  character  and  of  instincts 
to  lead  and  take  an  interest  in  schoolmates.” 


So  MUCH  to  do.  So  little  done,”  were 
Cecil  Rhodes’  words  as  he  neared  the 
end.  He  was  buried  in  his  beloved  Africa  on 
top  of  a  hill  which  he  called  the  “View  of 
the  World.”  A  square  was  cut  in  the  solid 
rock.  On  top  was  placed  a  plain  brass 
plate,  “Here  lies  the  remains  of  Cecil 
John  Rhodes.”  No  date  of  birth,  no  date 
of  death,  no  name  of  country  or  begetter — 
an  immortal!  “Know  ye  not,”  said  the 
Archbishop  of  Capetown  in  his  funeral 
sermon,  “that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great 
man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel?” 


Now  come  with  me  to  Camp  Miniwanca 
on  the  shores  of  beautiful  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  I  will  show  you  a  little  shrine 
covered  by  a  block  of  stone  on  which  you 
will  read  the  simple  inscription: 

John  L,  Alexander 
Kinji  Gissis 

No  dates.  Beneath  the  stone  are  thft 
ashes  of  the  beloved  Director  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Youth  Foimdation — John  L.  Alex¬ 
ander,  whose  Indian  name  was  Kinji 
Gissis — ^“Shining  Face.” 

Through  him  the  fires  of  youth  were 
kindled.  He,  too,  like  Cecil  Rhodes,  is  im¬ 
mortal.  In  the  “shining  faces”  of  those 
thousands  of  young  leaders  who  come  to 
these  camps  every  year  will  live  forever 
the  man  who  gave  his  whole  life  to  make 
these  camps  possible.  His  ashes  lie  beneath 
that  simple  stone,  but  his  soul  goes  march¬ 
ing  on  in  the  shining  faces  and  shining 
lives  of  Christian  Youth. 


Discoverers,  Explorers,  Empire  and 
Character  Builders  —  we  may  not  be 
classed  among  the  great,  but  we  can  be¬ 
come*  great  by  serving  our  fellow  men. 
I  Dare  You! 


Wm.  H.  Danforth 

*  Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Compare 
Executive  Offices 

898  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Loms,  Mtt 


POLITICAL  ADVERTISING 


Imagine  There  Were  Only  Two  Men  in  the  United  States  From  Which  to  Select^ 

Roosevelt  or  Landon 


-  Which  Would  You  Hire  to  Fill  These  Jobs? 


Job  No.  1 
Job  No.  2 
Job  No.  3 

Job  No.  4 

Job  No.  5 
Job  No.  6 

y 

Job  No.  7 
Job  No.  8 

Job  No.  9 
Job  No.  10 


Radio  Talker — which  has  the  most  pleasing,  smooth¬ 
sounding  voice  . . 

Roosevelt  EH 

Landon  [EH 

4th  of  July  Speaker — which  could  write  and  deliver 
the  most  stirring  oration  .......... 

Roosevelt  EH 

Landon  \Z\ 

Insurance  Company  President  —  to  whom  would  you 
rather  trust  the  management  of  the  funds  you  pay  in 
as  premiums . . 

Roosevelt  Q 

Landon  EH 

Charity  Fund  Manager — who  would  make  the  best 
public  use  of  funds  subscribed  for  charity  in  your 
county . 

Roosevelt  EH 

Landon  EH 

Boss  for  Your  Son — who  would  teach  your  son  the 
elements  of  thrift  and  guide  him  to  a  useful  career  .  T 

Roosevelt  EH 

Landon  EH 

Running  Your  Farm  —  should  you  retire,  which  would 
you  select  to  put  in  charge  and  learn  from  you  and 
your  wife  how  to  run  your  farm  on  a  paying  basis  .  . 

Roosevelt  EH 

Landon  EH 

Adviser  to  You  —  if  you  want  practical  advice  from 
one  who  has  had  practical  experience,  to  which  would 
you  go . .  .  . . 

Roosevelt  EH 

Landon  EH 

Administrator  —  you  are  writing  your  will,  and  want 
someone  who  has  earned  and  saved  money  to  handle 
your  estate  for  your  wife  and  family,  which  would 
you  choose . - 

Roosevelt  EH 

Landon  EH 

County  Commissioner — suppose  your  county  is  spending 
$2  for  every  $1  it  takes  in,  and  you  want  a  good  man 
to  pull  it  out  of  the  red,  which  would  you  choose 

Roosevelt  [H 

Landon  EH 

Manager  of  the  World’s  Biggest  Business  —  your  U.  S. 
Government  IS  in  the  red  nearly  $34,000,000,000  and 

IS  spending  $2  for  every  $1  it  takes  in,  so  which  ex¬ 
ecutive  would  you  choose  to  set  this  gigantic  business 
on  its  feet . . 

Roosevelt  EH 

Landon  EH 

I  WHICH  WOULD  YOU  HIRE?  PLEASE  MAIL  IN  YOUR^TE 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


Farm  Advisory  Council  to  the  Republican  National  Committee,  332  So.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


I  would  hire  these  men  for  these  jobs: 


1. 

Roosevelt  □ 

Landon  □ 

4. 

Roosevelt  □ 

Landon  □ 

7. 

Roosevelt  □ 

Landon  □ 

2. 

Roosevelt  □ 

Landon  □ 

5. 

Roosevelt  □ 

Landon  □ 

8. 

Roosevelt  □ 

Landon  □ 

3. 

Roosevelt  □ 

Landon  □ 

6. 

Roosevelt  □ 

Landon  □ 

9. 

Roosevelt  □ 

Landon  □ 

10.  Roosevelt  □  Landon  □ 


Name  _ _ _ 

AA-l 


I 


Address 


T 
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The  ^ipe  ¥ruit  of 
Truer gency  Control 


I  HAVE  just  returned  from  a  long  day 
in  attendance  at  the  hearing  called 
by  Governor  Lehman  for  September  12 
to  consider  the  questions  arising  out 
of  State  Milk  Control.  It  was  a  long 
drawn-out  ordeal.  The  hearing  began 
very  promptly  on  the  stroke  of  nine  in 
the  morning,  and  save  for  an  hour’s  re¬ 
cess  for  dinner,  it  was  still  going  on 
bravely  when  the  dusk  dropped  down. 
I  did  not  linger  to  see  how  much  longer 
the  Board  and  the  orators  held  out. 
The  attendance  probably  surpassed  any 
similar  occasion.  One  Albany  paper 
stated  that  2700  dairymen  were  pres¬ 
ent,  which  seemed  to  me  a  fairly  con¬ 
servative  estimate.  Chancellors’  Hall  in 
the  Educational  Building  seats  1200 
people.  Every  spat  was  occupied  and 
every  inch  of  standing  room  utilized,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  throng  in  the  lobby 
and  about  the  entrance.  If  the  Milk 
Board  is  to  have  future  gatherings  of 
the  same  kind,  a  la,rger  hall  and  a  loud¬ 
speaker  system  will  be  in  order. 

Early  in  the  morning  session  Gover¬ 
nor  Lehman  came  to  the  platform  and 
for  ten  minutes  addressed  the  dairymen 
— the  speech  of  an  earnest,  fair-minded, 
courageous  man,  troubled  and  perplex¬ 
ed  with  an  imsolvable  problem. 

All  day  long  the  flood  of  oratory  and 
statistics  ran  on.  I  tried  to  listen  with 
attention  and  the  one  outstanding  im¬ 
pression  is  just  this:  that  there  is  ab¬ 
solutely  no  plan  concerning  which 
there  is  anything  remotely  approaching 
a  general  agreement.  Dairy  opinion  is 
free-for-all,  and  in  very  many  cases 
passion  and  prejudice  have  crowded  out 
sane  and  thoughtful  judgment.  I  can¬ 
not  help  saying  that  the  assemblage 
had  at  least  its  “lunatic  fringe.’’  There 
were  a  considerable  number  of  “nuts” 
and  at  least  a  few  demagogues.  In  this 
case  I  define  a  “nut”  as  a  man  honest 
and  well-intentioned  but  mistaken  and 
misled.  On  the  other  hand,  demagogue 
is  an  ugly  word  meaning  a  man  who 
for  his  own  advantage  says  what  he 
himself  does  not  believe  in  order  that 
he  may  exploit  more  ignorant  men. 

There  was  a  very  considerable  group 
which  came  to  the  meeting  proclaiming 
a  militant  slogan  which  demanded  the 
abolition  of  all  classifications  and  a  flat 
price  of  $3.00  per  hundred  on  the  un¬ 
loading  platform  for  all  milk  contain- 
mg  3%  of  fat.  Any  person  capable  of 
intelligent  thought  knows  that  such  a 
price  is  utterly  impossible  vmder  the 
present  world  market  for  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  other  than  market  milk.  It  is 
members  of  this  group  who  have  been 
blithely  talking  of  a  “milk  holiday,” 
meaning  thereby  a  strike  with  all  the 
bitterness  and  disorder  which  sooner  or 
later  is  bound  to  go  with  that  sort  of 
action.  Once  some  reference  to  Gover- 
hor  Lehman  brought  from  the  floor  a 
menacing  chorus  of  “Boo,  Boo,  Boo.” 
^ith  indignation  flashing  from  his 
®ycs.  Commissioner  Ten  Eyck  pounded 
^ith  his  gavel  and  thundered  “You  may 
boo’  me  all  you  wish  but  you  must  not 
boo’  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York.”  It  was  a  point  well  taken.  Not 
®auch  enlightenment  of  counsel  can  be 
Expected  from  men  who  confuse  insult 
^th  argximent. 

The  assembly  could  hardly  be  called 
a  cross-section  of  New  York  State 
dairymen.  There  was  more  than  a  fair 
proportion  of  malcontents  and  profes¬ 
sional  agitators,  but  there  were  also 
hundreds  of  the  most  intelligent  dairy- 
baen  in  the  State — men  who  are  sane 
thoughtful  and  able  to  see  some- 


By  Jared  Van  W agenen,  Jr. 

thing  of  the  position  of  the  distribu¬ 
tors  and  consumers.  But  these  good 
men  were  not  at  all  agreed  on  questions 
such  as  these:  Should  there  be  control 
of  all  prices  or  merely  of  the  prices  to 
be  paid  the  producer?  Should  there  be 
a 'classified  price  or  just  one  flat  price 
to  cover  all  milk  sold?  Or  should  all 
control  be  scrapped  and  thrown  out  of 
the  window?  After  listening  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours,  I  concluded  that  the  dis¬ 
cussion  had  confused  rather  than  clari¬ 
fied  opinion. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  groups  at 
the  meeting  were  the  folks,  largely  wo¬ 
men,  who  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  poorer  sections  of  New 
York.  One  school-teacher,  a  pretty, 
graceful  little  woman  with  a  good  plat¬ 
form  presence,  made  one  feel  that  after 
all  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  great  city  to  whom  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  a  cent  a  quart  in  milk  was 
not  a  small  matter.  There  were  also  a 
woman  and  a  man,  the  one  a  Socialist 
and  the  man,  by  his  own  confession,  a 
declared  Communist,  who  bellowed 
very  thinly-veiled  threats  of  strikes  and 
disorders  and  destruction— the  sort  of 
a  speech  which  would  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  notice  only  in  a  genuine 
Democracy  such  as  America  or  Britain. 

It  is  significant  that  at  no  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  from  any  person  was  there 
even  a  suggestion  that  the  farmer 
ought  to  take  less  money  for  his  milk. 
However  much  misunderstanding  there 
may  be  in  other  ways,  apparently  all 
classes  believe  that  the  farmer’s  cause 
is  just.  But  I  repeat  that  among  all 
interests — producers,  dealers,  distribu¬ 
tors,  and  consumers — there  is  utter 
confusion  of  counsel  and  no  sure  point 
of  agreement.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
day  was  spent  in  bickering  rather  than 
conference.  In  the  evening  a  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman,  who  has  had  a 
longer  and  more  intimate  experience 
with  the  affairs  of  New  York  State 
agriculture  than  any  man  alive,  said 
to  me,  “Behold  the  ripe  fruit  of  the 
emergency  control  of  milk.”  It  was  a 
remark  that  summed  up  the  case  with 
singular  philosophic  wisdom. 

I  have  the  warmest  admiration  for 
our  Governor,  and  I  have  every  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  integrity  and  high-minded 
devotion  of  the  men  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  Milk  Control  Act. 
None-the-less  they  are  charged  with 
an  impossible  task.  I  even  subscribe  to 
the  statement  that  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  Act,  price  control  by  Leg¬ 
islative  fiat  gave  to  the  dairymen  of 
the  state  millions  of  dollars  more  than 
they  would  have  otherwise  received. 
But  the  sweeping  tide  of  economic 
forces  cannot  be  dammed  back  for  long. 
From  the  day  that  the  idea  was  broach¬ 
ed,  I  have  believed  that  in  the  long  run 
it  was  impossible  to  legislate  value  in¬ 
to  a  product.  The  difficulties  multiply 
with  the  passing  months. 

I  have  yet  to  meet  a  thoughtful  man 
in  responsible  position  who  was  ready 
to  avow  that  price  coritrol  of  any  agri¬ 
cultural  product  ought  to  be  made  a 
part  of  the  permanent  State  policy. 
Just  now  it  seems  to  be  the  old  story 
of  the  man  who  had  the  bear  by  the 
tail.  He  was  convinced  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake  but  he  did  not  quite 
dare  to  let  go.  It  seems  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion  that  some  day  the  State  must 
step  from  under  the  price  of  milk.  I 
am  wondering  if  there  will  ever  be  a 
better  time  than  in  the  coming  autunan 
months  when  there  will  be  no  large 
surplus  to  vex  the  markets. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
Dairy  Equipment 
Leads  the  Field 


%  Every  dairyman  can  profitably  spend 
time  checking  up  on  his  equipment. 
Whether  you  sell  milk,  cream,  or  butter, 
the  use  of  modern,  easy-to-clean,  efficient 
equipment  makes  it  easier  to  get  top-grade 
prices  and  profits.  Remember,  McCormick- 
Deering  Milkers,  Coolers,  and  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators  will  bring  you  all  of  these  advan¬ 
tages  in  fullest  measure. 


McCormick'  Deering 
Cream  Separators  are 
known  for  their  ball¬ 
bearing  construction, 
stainless  steel  discs,  and 
clean  skimming  under  all 
conditions.  Built  in  six 
sizes,  for  one  cow  or  a 
hundred. 


This  is  the  six  » can 
McCormick  -  Deering 
Milk  Cooler  —  a  mod¬ 
ern,  efficient,  long- 
lived  cooler  of  McCor¬ 
mick -Deering  quality 
through  and  through. 


International  Harvester  has  had 
many  years  of  experience  as  a 
leading  builder  of  dairy  equip¬ 
ment.  As  most  dairymen  know, 
theMcCormick-Deering  name  on 
a  milker,  milk  cooler,  or  cream 
separator  carries  all  the  assur- 


The  many  patented  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  McCormick- 
Deering  Milker  make  it  the 
outstanding  milker  on  the 
market.  It  is  available  in 
single  and  double  units, 
equipped  for  engine  or 
electric  motor  power. 


ance  needed  that  the  machine 
can  be  depended  on  for  efficient 
operation  and  long  life. 

Ask  the  nearest  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer  for  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  this  modern  dairy 
equipment. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 

McCORMICK-DEERING 

MILKERS  ★  CREAM  SEPARATORS  *  COOLERS 


You'll  Win 
Either  Way ! 

Either  a  Wood  or  Concrete 
Stave  Grange  Silo  will  make  a 
winning  candidate  this  year  — 
and  will  save  both  your  restrict¬ 
ed  crops  and  your  money.  Vote 
for  your  choice  today — and  win  ! 


TILE  «. 

STEEL  SILOS 
RELINERS 

Get  our  “Giant  ’ 
folder  with  silo  pic¬ 
tures  nearly  2  ft 
high  —  all  details  il 
lustrated  —  includ¬ 
ing  newest  dormer  ■unni 
in  silos.  Write  today 
BoxA.REDCREEK,N.Y.^„;^“„„^„ 


Grroge  Silo  C? 


DISPERSAL  SALE 
120  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 
Geo.  E.  Page  Herd,  located  at  Troy,  Bradford  Co..  Pa. 
FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25.  IS36. 


T.B.  Accredited  and  blood  tested,  to  go  into  any  state. 

40  FRESH  AND  CLOSE  SPRINGERS. 

%  fat  at  shipping  station  for  past  four  months  has 
been  3.55%  to  3.6%:  average  of  all  milking  cows 
38-lb.  per  day. 

Send  for  catalog  to  owner,  or  sales  manager, 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  MEXICO,  N.Y 


WAIMTFD _ Farmer  with  stock  and  tools  to  oper- 

WAlTlEil/  ate  on  liberal  terms,  share  or  rent, 
200  acres  tillable  land  with  wootls,  buildings,  silo. 
Near  Hinckley,  Oneida  Co.  Write 

JOHN  J.  EVANS,  HINCKLEY,  NEW  YORK. 


Make  More  Money 

With  a  Good  Jersey  Ball 

Head  your  herd  with  a 
bull  able  to  transmit  pro¬ 
duction.  Records  of  the 
tested  daughters  of  pure¬ 
bred  jersey  bulls  are 
available  upon  request. 

Booklet,  “Tested  Sires  and  Dams  of 
the  Jersey  Breed,”  SO  cents  postpaid. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324-G  West  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


- SHORTHORNS - 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  j.e.,  produce  prime  beef  and 
an  abundance  of  milk. 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
guality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content 
Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added,  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  :s 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.  address 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS' ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


BROWN  SWISS  REDUCTION  SALE! 

40  select  animals  from  the  well  known  herd  of  W.  W. 
Kincaid,  at  Youngstown.  N.  Y.,  14  miles  from  Niagara 
Falls,  Wednesday.  October  7,  1936.  in  a  tent,  lunch  at 
noon.  T.B.  Accredited.  Several  clean  Bang  tests, 
eligible  to  go  into  any  state.  Cows  with  official  records 
up  to  749-lb.  fat;  also  her  Sr.  Yearling  son:  likewise 
a  5-year  old  son  of  a  1037-lh.  fat  cow.  U.  S.  leader 
in  1932.  This  bull  is  sensational.  Entire  herd  averaged 
C.T.A.  last  lactation,  430.3-lb.  fat,  10526-lb.  milk. 
Foundation  cows,  young  cows,  several  young  bulls  com¬ 
prise  this  fine  offering.  For  catalog  write,  R.  AUSTIN 
BACKUS,  Sales  Manager,  MEXICO.  NEW  YORK. 
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HOLSTEINS 

from  our  accredited  and 
It  c  \JTTQT  negative  herds  a 
young  females  heavy  with  calf  by  our 
best  bulls  at  real  bargain  prices.  An 
excellent  foundation  herd. 

High  class  young  bulls  $100.00  and  up. 

RIVER  MEADOW  FARMS 


MC  LAURY  BROS. 

Porflandville  Ctsego  County  New  York 
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^Jfie  Utmost  in 

Quality  Holsteins 

Introduces 

Dunloggin  Deubler 

—  OUR  FUTURE  HERD  SIRE  — 

Every  dam  in  his  4  generation  pedigree  is  a 
Real  Brood  Cow. 

WATCH  DUNLOGGIN  DEUBLER. 


Langwater  Maywood,  grand  champion  Guernsey  bull  at  the  New  York  State  Fair. 
He  is  owned  by  Maywood  Farm,’ Stillwell,  Pa. 


JOHN  A.  BELL,  Jr. 

Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Herd  Maintained  at  Sewickley,  Pa. 


State  Fa/r  barnyard  Gossip 


grove™  guernseys 

10  WELL-GROWN  PUREBRED  HEIFERS. 
SOME  WILL  FRESHEN  SOON,  OTHERS  LATER 
ALSO  A  FEW  YEARLINGS!  ACCREDITED 
AND  NEGATIVE. 

B.  L.  SISSON,  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y. 


FORGE  HILL  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  Sons  of  Royal  Bell  Buoy  130305  A.  R. 

-  our  senior  herd  sire  has  12  Dam- 

Daughter  pairs  with  official  records  His  12  daughters 
show  an  average  increase  over  dams  of  ONE  TON  of 
milk  and  100  Lb.  fat.  Bell  iUioy  ha.s  1,5  A.K.  daughters 
with  official  records  that  average  12,155  Lbs.  Milk  658 
Lbs.  fat;  ave.  test  5.41%,  only  two  of  mature  age. 
Chas.  A.  Slater,  Mgr.  R.  D.  No.  2  NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 
Approved  Bang  abortion  Accredited  Herd 

free  Cert.  No.  47.  No.  71102 


TARBELL  FARMS 

GuernseyS 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative. 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmers’  prices. 
Also  a  few  cows.  Write  or  come  to  see  us. 

Tarbeli  Farms  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

Looking  for  Guemscys? 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  DESIRABLE  GUERNSEYS, 
ALL  AGES.  OFFERED  FROM  ACCREDITED. 
NEGATIVE  HERDS. 

N.  Y.  STATE  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  CO-OP.,  Inc. 

305  Fayette  Park  Building 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


Young 

Holstein 

BULLS 


We  have  twelve  highly 
bred  bulls  from  A.R. 
tested  dams  ranging 
from  three  months  to 
service  age.  We  will 
sell  these  hulls  or  ex¬ 
change  them  for  beef 
cows. 


This  Is  a  rare  opportunity  to  head  your  herd 
with  a  high  class  young  sire.  Five  of  these  bulls 
gre  presently  entered  in  expositions  and  will  not 
be  available  until  after  Oct.  12.  We  would  be 
glad  to  have  those  interested  visit  our  dairy  farm 
to  see  these  animals  and  make  their  selections. 


Lincoln  Agricnltural  School 

Lincolndale,  N.  Y. 


Proven  Holstein  l^ires 

SIR  DAYBREAK  PROSPECT  406700 
Segis  Pietertje  Prospect  and  Matador  Walker  breeding. 
PRINCE  REGINA  580271 
Carnation  Prince- Hazelwood -Sir  Inka  May  breeding. 

^Junior  Sire 

SIR  INKA  MAY  42nd  705137 
A  Sir  Inka  May- Matador  Segis  Ormsby  bull 
of  great  promise. 

KUTSCHBACH  &  SON  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


The  kings  and  queens  of  the  dairy 
world  vie  for  honors  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair.  In  recent  years,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  competitions 
has  been  that  for  county  or  district 
herds  of  various  breeds. 

Holsteins.  The  Finger  Lakes  Holstein 
Club  ran  off  with  first  honors  among 
Holsteins,  with  St.  Lawrence  County 
close  behind  in  second  place  and  the 
herd  from  the  Wayne-Ontario  section 
third. 

Jerseys.  The  Capital  District  Jersey 
group  came  in  first;  the  Delaware 
group  second,  and  Onondaga  County 
third. 

Guernseys.  Dutchess  County  Guernseys 
ran  away  with  first  honors,  with  Chen¬ 
ango  County  second  and  Cayuga  Coun¬ 
ty  third. 

Ayrshires.  Delaware  County  took  first 
in  the  Ayrshire  county  herds.  Second 
place  in  Ayrshires  went  to  Central  New 
York  group. 


The  First  14  Daughters  oS 
King  Bessie  Francy  Ormsby 

HAVE  AN  AVERAGE  TEST  OF  ALL  THE  MILK 
THEY  HAVE  PRODUCED  OF  3.80%. 

WE  HAVE  BULL  CALVES  FROM  RECORD 
DAMS  OF  THIS  BREEDING  FOR  SALE. 

MIDDLETON  FAFMS 

Phone  Watertewn  f841J  BLACK  BIVER,  N.Y. 


50  GRADE  HOLSTEINS 
AND  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 
due  this  fall  and  early  winterl 

10  REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN  COWS. 

All  T.B.,  Bang  and  garget 
tested. 

Spot  Farms,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  — 

10  Young  Holstein  Cows 

to  freshen  in  next  thirty  days.  Ten  first  calf 
heifers  to  freshen  in  October  and  November.  Ten 
young  heifers  not  bred. 

All  are  registered,  accredited  and  blood  tested. 
One  good,  young  Belgian  team.  Weight  3600. 

I_.  J.  LOIMERGAN,  Hormcr,  IM.Y. 

300  Choice  Holstein,  Guernsey,  Jersey 
and  Ayrshire  Cows  and  Heifers 

T.B.  TESTED. 

Also  a  good  assortment  of  Blood  Tested  cows  and 
bolters  at  Farmers’  prices. 

NO.  I  IOWA  HORSES  ON  HAND  AT  ALL  TIMES. 

I.  T.  &  C.  A.  Welch  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


The  Sisson  Jersey  Herd 

PRODUCTION  PLUS  TYPE. 

NURSERY  FOR  PROVEN  SIRES. 

YOUNG  BULLS  FROM  PROVEN  SIRES  AND 
TESTED  DAMS  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 
ACCREDITED  —  BLOOD  TESTED. 

George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 


Jersey  Bull  Calf 

Born  May  25,  1936.  His  sire — “Placid  Pogis 

Prince’’ — the  2nd  Highest  Proven  Jersey  bull  in 
N.  Y.  S.  with  six  daughters  averaging  10,066  lbs. 
milk,  519  lbs.  fat.  Both  Grandslres  also  officially 
proven.  Calf  traces  twice  to  Jacoba’s  Smoky  Maid, 
Former  Lifetime  producing  champion  of  the  Jersey 
breed.  Dam  on  test. 

F.  R.  SMITH,  Farm  Director, 

I.ake  Placid  Club,  IV.  V. 


Fop  Sale 

YEARLING  JERSEY  BULL 

SIRED  BY  WATFERN’S  DREAMER,  IMP. 
DAM  OUT  OF  BAYONNE  SULTAN  — SON 
OF  DREAMING  SULTAN. 

BORN  SEPT.  16,  1934. 

CLARENCE  JORDAN 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4  Troy,  N.  Y. 


In  a  position  to  furnish  or  help 
you  find,  locally,  any  number  of 

Purebred  and  High  Grade  Jerseys 

at  reasonable  prices.  Mastitis  and 
bloodtested  if  wanted.  Semi- 
accredited  area. 

J.K.  Keith  Phone  722F3  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale... 

26  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 

1st  Calf  Heifers 


Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association 
Exhibits.  In  recent  years  the  interest  in 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associations 
has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Dairymen  who  really  want  to  breed  bet¬ 
ter  cows  know  they  must  have  records 
and  the  DHIA  seems  to  be  the  logical 
way  to  get  them.  In  the  Jersey  division 
of  the  DHIA  exhibits,  the  Cayuga 
County  association  was  first  and 
Broome  County  second,  with  Central 
Chenango  Association  third.  Winners  in 
the  Guernsey  class  were  the  same. 

4-H  Exhibits.  A  certain  glamour  sur¬ 
rounds  the  winning  of  grand  champion 
baby  beef  steer.  This  year’s  winner, 
Oliver  Knapp  of  West  Falls,  Frie  Coun¬ 
ty,  repeated  his  last  year’s  victory. 
Hiram,  a  16  months  old  Aberdeen- 
Angus,  weighing  1185  pounds,  was 
bought  at  auction  by  George  Keppler 
of  Syracuse,  at  46  cents  a  pound,  a 
total  of  $545.10.  Said  the  auctioneer, 
{Continued  on  opposite  page) 


“LIVING  SPRING” 

- Guernseys - 

HERD  ACCREDITED  AND  NEGATIVE. 
THREE  YEARLING  HEIFERS  AND  A  COW. 
PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE.  COME  AND  SEE 
THEM. 

G.  LEWIS  COLLINS,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


Free  Guernsey  Bulls 

On  lease  from  birth  to  as  long  as  5  years.  Now 
offering  from  good  registered  cows  due  this  fall, 
sons  of  Princess’  May  Royal,  proved  bull  with 
90  Reg.  daughters,  whose  index  is  13,655  milk, 
676  fat,  first  14  dam-daughter  pairs.  T.B.  and 
blood  tested.  DHIA  members  preferred. 

T.  E.  Milliman  Churehvillc,  N.  Y. 


Accredited  —  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING  —  Negative 

GUERIVSEYS 

Production  —  Type  —  Golden  Colored  Milk. 

Our  breeding  program  calls  for  the  above  three 
essential  qualities  which  each  cow  must  have  in 
order  to  be  a  breeder  in  this  herd.  Offering  bull 
calves  carrying  two  crosses  of  the  Grand  Champion 
cow  N.  Y.  State  Fair  1935.  Prices  $100  and  up. 

NO  FEMALES  FOR  SALE  THIS  SEASON. 

N.  OAKS,  Jr.  Oaks  Corners,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Guernseys 

- -  For  Sale  - ; - 

Cows  fresh  and  nearby,  bred  heifers, 
also  bull  and  heifer  calves.  A.R.  records 
up  to  848  lbs.  fat. 

COME  AND  SEE  THEM. 

WILLIAM  KOCH 

Sheldegren  Farm,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


FRESH  AND  READY 


Cows  and  Heitors 

Fall  Cows,  Fall  Heifers.  Better  individuals  of 
Principle  breeds  always  on  band.  Specialize  in 
fancy  grade  Guernseys  and  Holsteins.  Willing  Uo 
blood-test  any  number.  If  we  don’t  have  what  you 
want,  we  can  get  them. 


OSWALD  J.  WARD  &  SON, 
Candor,  N.  Y.,  Tioga  Co. 

Phone  S-Y  vr  3-H  Candor. 


FOR  SALE  — 

Maydale  Pogis 

Grandson  of  Pogis  99th  of  Hood  Farm. 
Age  6  years. 

Eugene  Gorton,  Graham  sville,  N.  Y. 


GreenvYay  Farm 

GWare,  Mass. 

UERNSEYS 

ACCREDITED  —  NEGATIVE 
Bull  calves  from  good  A.R.  cows.  Also  a  few  females. 
PRICES  ARE  LOW. 

J.  H.  TIMMINS,  Owner.  S.  B.  WILSON,  Supt. 


Finest  Lot  of  Bulls 
We  Ever  Raised 

To  the  Ayrshire  Breeder  who  is  looking 
to  improve  his  herd  by  using  a  high-class 
bull,  we  are  offering  as  fine  a  lot  of  bulls 
as  we  ever  raised  at  Ash  Grove. 

Come  and  look  these  bulls  over  or  write  at: 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Herd  Fully  Accredited  -  Negative  to  Blood  Test 


AYRSHIRE  CAXXLE 

SHRORSHIRE  SHEEP 

BULL  CALVES  SIRED  BY 
Glenn  Foerd  Nclstar 
OUT  OF  HIGH  PRODUCING  DAMS. 
Undefeated  Yearling  Rams  and  Ewes  at  Springfield. 
Mass.,  Winter  Fair,  Toronto.  Chicago  International 
in  1935. 

IROQUOIS  FARM  COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

ELCO  OAIRY  FARMS 
HERD  ACCREDITED  AND  NEGATIVE 
Offer  XHree  AYRSHIRE  BULLS 

One  two-year-old,  ready  for  heavy  service  —  one 
8  mos.  calf  —  One  6  mos.  caif. 

These  are  royally  bred,  and  their  type,  color,  ana 
price  will  please  you.  .Will  sell  the  full-sister,  due 
soon,  of  the  six  mos.  bull,  if  purchaser  of  bull 
calf  desires  her. 

MRS.  M.  E.  LIIMD 
Granf  Ave.,  City  line.  Auburn, 

Young  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves 

2  MONTHS  TO  9  MONTHS. 

Sons  of  King  Henry  Star  35805,  3rd  highest  proven 
Ayrshire  sire  In  N.Y.S.  according  to  U-H.I.A.  Aamu 
ted  to  the  Advanced  Registry  July  6,  193b- 
first  ten  daughters  on  mature  equivalent  average 
11,474  lbs.  M.,  4.51%,  518.4  lbs.  F- , 
are  from  cows  with  D.H.I.A.  and  H.T.  Rectos. 
Calves  are  well  grown  and  good  type. 

Arnold  Bros.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y- 

_ AYRSHIRES  -  .  • 

CALVES  AND  BRED  HEIFERS, 
out  of  high  producing  dams,  sired  hy  U-V-  • 
Duchess  Leto  and  Lippifts  Spencer  Exenang  • 
Reasonable  prices.  The  cows  in  this  herd  are 
the  Ayrshire  Herd  Test  and  are  Accredited  ano 
Blood  Tested. 

Scantic  Meadow  Farm* 

H.  F.  FARNHAM,  .  y. 

East  Windsor  Hill,  Conn.  Perkinsville,  v«» 

Cows  For  Sale 

T.B.  TESTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSETSi 
IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  day  retest  GUARANTEED. 

E.  C,  TALBOT 

Leonardsville,  New  YO 


Northern  New  York 
and  Canadian 

COWS 


Also 

hay  &  STRAW 

in  any  amount 

eutchins&lcgflcti 

Malone,  New  York 
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Brown  Swiss  Bulls 

3  fine  individuals.  6  MONTHS  TO  2  YEARS. 
dam  of  two  has  record  OF~l8.295  MILK 
and  674  FAT.  BLOOD  TESTED  FEDERAL 
PLAN.  PRICES  RIGHT.  WRITE  FOR  DETAILS. 

Forest  Farms  SS.V.Ti...  n.  r. 


SEVERAL  BROWN  SWISS 
FEMALES  and  MALES 

OFFERED  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE 

New  York  Brown  Swiss  Breeders  Association 

For  information  write  to 

(harlic  Goodwin,  Sec.  Guilford,  N.Y. 

WE  OFFER 

Choice  Brown  Swiss  Bulls 

CALVES  AND  YEARLINGS 
T.B.  Accredited  and  approved  blood  tested. 

D.  N.  BOICE.  Owner. 

Hilltop  Farm,  Churchville,  N.  Y. 


Buying?  —  Selling? 

READ  THESE  PAGES 
REGULARLY 
EACH  ISSUE 


— —  Sheep 

For  your  purpose.  Hardy,  thrifty.  Corriedale  type 
ewes.  Proven  mothers  and  easy  lamb  raisers. 
Adornment  and  profit  to  any  place.  In  lots  to  suit 
purchaser. 

200  head  4  year  olds. 

60  selected  ewe  lambs. 

A  few  choice  ram  lambs. 

200  market  lambs. 

SECOND  ANNUAL  SALE 
at  Oatlands  on  Cheese  Hill,  Preston 
Hollow,  Albany  County,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  30th  at  10  a.  m. 

Manice  &  Wing  Heaton  Manice,  Mgr. 

Dutch  Hill 

SHROPSHIRES 

WON  AT  1936  N.  Y.  STATE  FAIR; 

1st  and  3rd  ram  lambs. 

2nd  ewe  lamb. 

1st  pen  of  lambs. 

1st  aged  ewe 
2nd  yearling  ewe. 

2nd  aged  ram 
2nd  flock. 

YEARLING  RAMS  AND  RAM  LAMBS  FOR  SALE 
AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

Dutch  Hill  Farm,  Danby,  Vermont 

MORRIS  WHITEHEAD,  Shepherd. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

THE  FARMER’S  FOWL 
Lay  +  Weigh  =  Pay 

LAYING  PULLETS  AND  BREEDING  COCKERELS 
FOR  SALE 

Wood  Homestead  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


ERTIFIED  Leghorns 

BREEDING  UP  TO  355  EGGS. 

During  the  past  18  years  we  have  had  more 
bird,s  Certified  than  any  other  poultryman  in 
New  York  State. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Ready-to-Lay 
W.  Leghorn  Pullets 


Range  raised.  Pedigree  sired.  $1.50. 

Allan  Kirchmeyer  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORPSJS 

—  and - 

IV EW  HAIVIF»iSHIRE  REDS 


May  hatched  Leghorn  Pullets. 

THE  ROGERS  FARMS 

BERGEN,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

5  months  old  —  about  ready  to  lay. 
$1.25  each. 

F.  A.  SPENCER,  Troupsburg,  N.  Y. 


...  HONEY  ... 

60  lbs.  extra  clover,  $5.40. 

28  lbs.,  $2.70.  Not  prepaid. 

10  lbs.  prepaid,  $1.60 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Crop  is  short  but  quality 
is  fine.  Honey  is  the  health  sweet. 

F.  W.  LESSER  Fayetteville,  N.  Y» 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  19tl 
"Th$  S/rain  Bred  jar  Large  Uniform  White  Eggs  Atn/ayt’‘ 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested  j 

Our  past  literature  proves  that  we  have  pioneered  . 
the  method  of  breeding  from  strong' families  rather  I 
than  a  few  pherionienal  individuals.  Now  years  I 
ahead  on  longevity,  type  and  egg  quality.  Bred  24  I 
years  by  a  man  who  knows  leghorns  and  how  to  I 
breed  them.  Get  this  advance  breeding  in  Clover-  I 
I  dale  Breeding  Stock.  Price  'List  free.  | 

I  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  I 

I  F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  I'Ll 


Aberdeen-Angus  orrr 

- for  DLlI 

ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
are  quality  cattle.  They  are  of  the 
most  approved  modern  type.  They 
Have  behind  them  generations  of  the 
best  producing  blood  of  the  breed. 

Bulls  and  Females  Always  For  Sale. 

Andelot  Stock  Farms,  Inc. 

1’ .  Alan  McGregor,  Mgr.  Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


ANGUS  FEMALES 

12  two-year-old  heifers  with  calves  at  foot  by 
Boxer  of  Briarcliff.  10  bred  heifers.  10  open  heifers. 

The  best  of  Briarcliff  bloodlines. 

PKICLS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  ON  REQUEST. 

Bethel  Farm,  Inc. 

FRANK  RICHARDS,  Mgr, 

Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen  -  Angus 

Young  stock  for  sale 
this  fall. 

T.  M.  Scoon  R.  D.  2  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Dual  Purpose 
Shorthorn  Bulls 


I  of  serviceable  age, 
that  milk  8,( 
[6,000  lbs.,  test  4. 
‘f'8%  butterfat. 
seed  shorthorn  chi 
and  colors. 


W.  J.  Brew  &  Sons, 
Bergen,  N.  Y, 


for  sale  — 


Dual  Purpose  Polled 

Shorthorn  Bulls 

Ready  for  service. 

1.  Acomb  R.  ^o.  3  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale»'Saddle  Mare 

SOUND  AND  GENTLE,  BROKEN  TO  WORK. 

Middle  Aged  Work  Horse  WEIGHT 

•300  LBS.,  SOUND  AND  A  RELIABLE  WORKER. 
PRICE  $75.00. 

Menry  Flynn  R.D.l  Penn  Yan, N.Y. 

Baled  Hay  and  Straw 

grades  mixed  hay  and  alfalfa. 
*Jelivered  by  truck  or  carload. 

^rite  or  telephone  your  needs. 

p.  SMITH,  SHERBURNE,  N.  Y. 


Hampshire,  Leicester  and 
Cheviot  Rams  For  Sale 

ALSO  COULD  SPARE  A  FEW  CHOICE  EWES 
AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

W.  S.  ROBINSON 

R.  D.  2  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Prize  Winners  -  -  - 

Registered  Hampshires 

Brood  sows,  gilts  and  boars. 

Wolcott  Bros.  Oakfield,  N.  Y. 

BRambouilletSc: 

Ram  of  the  plain  type  at  prices  that 
will  interest  you. 

Also  good  ewes.  Bred  or  open. 

W.  H.  Preston  Springwater,  N.  Y. 

Good  Dorsets 

Ram  Lambs  of  modern  type  with 
a  background  of  champions. 
Prices  reasonable. 

H.  W.  CONANT 

SOUTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


Sale  DORSET  SHEEP 

RAM  LAMBS,  YEARLING  RAMS,  AGED  RAMS. 
EWE  LAMBS.  YEARLING  EWES.  AGED  EWES. 

Original  Fillmore  Farms  Stock 

Jerome  E.  Wright,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Townsend  Bros.,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

BREEDERS  OF 

Pure  Bred  Sheep  and  Swine 

RAMBOUILLET,  SUFFOLK,  SHROPSHIRE,  DOR¬ 
SET.  CHEVIOT  AND  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS. 
DUROC,  C.  WHITE  AND  BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 
GET  OUR  PRICES. 

BIG  TYPE  PEDIGREED 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Service  Boars,  Pigs  and  Bred  Sows. 
Champion  Blood  —  Must  please. 

C.  E.  Cassel  Hershey,  Pa. 
Purebred  Chester  Whites 

SOLD  OUT  OF  SPRING  PIGS.  HAVE  A 
FEW  VERY  CHOICE  YOUNG  SERVICE 
BOARS  AND  SOWS  FOR  FALL  BREEDING. 
Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

H.  George  Thompson,  Manager, 

Ayr  lawn  Farms 

Bethesda,  Maryland. 


==  HONEY 

Our  new  crop  white  clover, 

(best  quality  in  years) 

60  lb.  can  $5.25,  two  cans  $10.00 
Satisfaction  guaranteed 

J.  G.  BURTIS  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

State  Fair 
Barnyard  Gossip 

{Continued  from  opposite  page) 
“Kindly  remove  your  hats.  You  are  now 
in  the  presence  of  a  celebrity.”  Second 
place  went  to  Tommy,  a  Hereford  own¬ 
ed  by  Claude  Marin  of  King  Ferry.  The 
Albany  Packing  Company  bought  him 
for  20  cents  a  pound.  Cuddles,  owned 
by  Stewart  Stevens  of  Manlius,  took 
third  prize  and  Lewis  Newhoff  of  Al¬ 
bany  paid  18  cents  a  pound  for  him. 

The  4-H  dairy  cattle  judging  cham¬ 
pionship  went  to  Ralph  Gould  of  Ho¬ 
bart,  Delaware  County.  Ralph  has  the 
winner’s  habit,  being  possessor,  among 
other  things,  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  4-A  Achievement  Award.  Second 
place  went  to  Robert  Ayres  of  Orange 
County;  third  to  Harry  Lusk  of  Mon¬ 
roe  County.  Ralph  will  represent  New 
York  State  at  4-H  judging  contest  at 
National  Dairy  Show  at  Dallas,  Texas. 
Champion  Butter  Cow.  Champion  over 
all  breeds  for  production  of  butterfat 
was  Lyons  Sylvia  Fall,  owned  by  Mc- 
Laury  Brothers,  Portlandville,  N.  Y. 
Grand  Champions.  Grand  champion 
Ayrshire  cow  was  Alfalfa  Farm  Ann 
II,  Lippitt  Farm,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Grand  champion  Guernsey  cow  was 
Supreme’s  Lorie,  Emmadine  Farms, 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

Grand  champion  Jersey  cow  was  Imp 
So  Sweet  of  Oakland,  owned  by  Ira  G. 
Payne,  East  Schodack,  N.  Y.  ' 

Grand  champion  Brown  Swiss  cow 
was  Mary  Lou  of  Poplar  Hill,  owned 
by  Albert  Toleman,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

Grand  champion  Brown  Swiss  bull 
was  Millicent’s  Pron  of  Ellerslie,  own¬ 
ed  by  Albert  Toleman. 

Grand  champion  Holstein  bull  and 
largest  on  the  grounds  was  Cornucopia 
Lad  Posch  of  the  Jay  Reynolds  Waite 
farm.  Auburn,  N.  Y.  He  weighs  2,258 
pounds. 

Grand  champion  Ayrshire  bull  was 
Alta  Crest  Round  Top,  owned  by  Lip¬ 
pitt  Farms. 

Grand  champion  Guernsey  bull  was 
Langwater  Maywood,  owned  by  May- 
wood  Farm,  Stillwell,  Pa. 

Grand  champion  Jersey  bull  was 
Symbeline  Forward,  owned  by  R.  M. 
Broderick  of  Mansfield,  Pa. 


increase  Egg  Income 


We  are  now  booking  orrlers  for  September.  October, 
and  November  deliveries.  Keep  the  laying  hon.<es 
filled  and  reduce  the  brooding  equipment  costs  to 
the  minimum. 

HANSON  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORJMS 
PARMENTER’S  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Tile  two  most  outstanding  strains.  Bred  for  heavy 
production  of  large  eggs.  Send  for  circular  and 
book  your  orders  early. 

SPRING  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  G-1  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


LARGE  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

BETTER  BUILT  BY  BALANCED  BREEDING 


HAXCHIMG  EGGS 
YOUNG  BREEDING  MALES. 
CERTIFIED  VAl.PRIZE  WHEAT. 

Egg  &  A.pple  Uapm 

JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS. 
Trumansburg,  Box  A,  New  York 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


Highest  Leghorn  Pen 
All  U.  S.  Egg  Contests 

in  1934.  Again  in  1935.  Official 
Average  298  Egg.s;  306  Points. 
Storrs  Contest.  Official  Livability. 
92.9%.  Why  gue.ss?  Kauder’s 
Strain  has  a  proven  Record.  It 
is  one  of  the  Oiitstanding  Strains 
for  inherited  High  Egg  Production 
and  High  Livability  in  America. 

Cockerels  for  Summer 
and  Fall  Delivery 

300-342  EGG  SIRED 


Send  for 
Prices  on 
Cockerels 

New  FREE 

CATALOG 

contains  com¬ 
plete  details 
on  liest  breed¬ 
ing  Methods. 


Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns,  Box106,New  Paltz,N.Y. 


RICHQUALITY 

Certified  Leghorns 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1911 


WALLACE  H  RICH 


wtrgest  Certified  Fleck 
in  New  York  State 
Real  production  poultry  —  write  us  your  needs. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM.  Bex  A,  HOBART,  H.  Y. 


F*ef3Igree(] 

White  Leghorns 

Which  are  the  result  of  Three  Generations 
•  of  poultry  keeping. 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  ea 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Otfictal 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Recorde 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 

Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  T. 

or  write  for  prices,  etc. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  BREEDING  COCKERELS 
AT  THIS  TIME. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 


(562)  12 
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One  day’s  grange  singing  contest  winners. 
In  the  front  row,  at  the  left,  is  Mrs.  Panline 
Faxon,  Jordanville  Grange,  Herkimer  Coun¬ 
ty,  solo  winner,  and  just  back  of  her  is  Mr. 
Faxon,  men’s  solo  winner.  In  the  center  are 
the  Blackface  Cotton  Pickers’  Quartette  horn 
Stanford  Grange,  Dutchess  County.  Members 
are  Mrs.  Charles  Warde,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Carpenter  and  Joel  Carpenter.  Two  girls  at 
right  are  Miss  Antoinnette  Setaro  and  Miss 
Almera  Galappo  of  Washington  Grange, 
Dutchess  County,  duet  winners. 


The  top-notchers  in  the  American-Agricul- 
turist-Farm  Bureau  horseshoe  pitching  tourna¬ 
ment.  In  the  front  row,  left  to  right,  are 
J.  Miller  of  Erie  County,  the  new  champion; 
Gordon  Burington,  Jefferson  County,  runner- 
up;  Clarence  Baker,  Chautauqua;  John 
Bailey,  Ulster;  Eugene  Trombini,  Dutchess. 
In  the  back  row  are  Henry  Christie,  Queens; 
James  Sahm,  St.  Lawrence;  D.  D.  Cottrell, 
who  had  charge  of  the  contest;  Fred  Morris, 
assistant  county  agent  leader,  and  Dr.  H.  H. 

Turner,  who  assisted  Mr.  Cottrell. 


New  York  State  Fair 

Winners  and  Fixhibits 


iilill 


iititiiii  muoL 


ACRlCIJtA'ii'lltST 


Left;  Hiram,  blue  ribbon  winner 
for  baby  beef  steers,  and  his  own¬ 
er,  Oliver  Knapp  of  West  Falls, 
Erie  County.  Hiram  was  16  months 
old,  weighed  1185  pounds,  and 
was  sold  at  auction  to  George  Kep- 
pler  of  Syracuse  for  46  cents  a 
pound. 


Right:  American  Agriculturist 
headquarters  at  the  Fair.  In  the 
center  are  Editor  Ed;  Irv.  Ingalls, 
advertising  manager;  and  Curry 
Weatherby,  circulation  manager. 
At  the  left,  Fred  Hadley  answers 
a  question  for  an  interested 
reader. 


Fred  Morris,  assistant  county  agent 
leader,  congratulating  Joe  Miller  of 
Erie  County  on  his  ability  as  a  horse¬ 
shoe  pitcher.  Fred  presented  Joe  with 
a  gold  medal  offered  by  American 
Agriculturist  and  $50.00  from  the 
State  Fair. 


Above:  These  Future  Farmers  took  part 
in  speaking  contest.  Left  to  right  Don¬ 
ald  Nesbitt,  Albion;  Robert  MacDonald, 
Geneva,  second  prize;  Paul  Owens, 
ovia,  first  prize;  Stanley  Motilage,  Averill 
Park,  third  prize;  Oscar  Jenne,  Gouver- 
neur;  Robert  Lifts,  Pulaski;  Keith  Bart- 
"  low,  Owego. 

Left:  The  winning  grange  booth,  from 

Highland  Grange,  Ulster  County,  N.  • 
The  Highland  Juvenile  booth  also  took  t  e 
blue  ribbon. 
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^UCK WHEAT  CAKES  for  breakfast!  Stick 
^  your  fork  into  a  steaming  pile  of  light, 
tender  cakes,  oozing  with  butter  and  golden 
syrup.  You  can’t  wait  to  get  the  first  bite.  It 
melts  in  your  mouth — but  maybe  it  could  stand 
just  a  1-i-t-t-l-e  more  syrup.  The  next  forkful  is 
perfect.  Now  you’ve  got  the  right  combination. 
Before  you  know  it,  the  stack  is  gone.  Mother, 
hustle  up  with  some  more  of  those  pancalces! 

How  about  some  buckwheat  cakes  for  break¬ 
fast  tomorrow?  Made  with  G.L.F.  Self-Rising 
Buckwheat  Pancake  Flour,  they’ll  start  you 
out  full  of  pep,  and  stick  with  you  right  up  to 
dinner  time. 

This  flour  is  milled  in  our  own  plant  at 
Coudersport,  from  buckwheat  grown  right  here 
m  G.L.F.  territory.  The  delicate  buckwheat 


flavor  is  there  at  its  best,  with  just  enough  fine 
pastry  flour  added  to  make  the  cakes  light  and 
fluffy.  They’re  ready  in  a  jiffy,  because  the 
self-rising  ingredients  are  already  mixed  in.  Just 
stir  in  water  or  milk.  If  you  like  them  a  little 
richer,  add  an  egg  and  a  little  melted  fat. 

Pancakes  made  with  G.L.F^  Self-Rising 
Buckwheat  Pancake  Flour  are  just  about  the 
finest  you  ever  tasted,  but  some  people  think 
there’s  nothing  like  the  old-fashioned  kind  that 


OFFER  GOOD  UNTIL  OCT.  31 

Your  G.L.F.  distributor  will  allow  you  10  cents 
for  this  coupon  on  the  purchase  of  either  G.L.F. 
Self-Rising  Buckwheat  Pancake  Flour,  or  GX.F. 
Buckwheat  Flour. 


you  leave  on  the  back  of  the  stove  overnight  to 
rise.  For  them,  G.L.F.  also  makes  a  straight 
Buckwheat  Flour. 

The  coupon  below  is  good  for  either  kind. 
Take  it  to  your  nearest  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 
today — and  have  buckwheat  cakes  for  break¬ 
fast  tomorrow.  Coop.  G.LF.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


JO  G.L.  F.  DISTRIBUTORS: 

PLEASE  CREDIT  THE  BEARER 
OF  THIS  COUPON  WITH 


10 


C 


on  the  purchase  of  a  package  of  G.L.F.  Self-Rising  Buck¬ 
wheat  Pancake  Flour  or  G.L.F.  Buckwheat  Flour. 


Name. 


Address . 

NOT  GOOD  AFTER  OCTOBER  31,  193C 


(564)  14 
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DAN  EARLY  LOOKS  AROUND 

Randolph,  N.  Y., 

September  15,  1936 

GAIL  BORDEN 
was  the  first  to 
condense  milk  suc¬ 
cessfully.  He  fin¬ 
ally  perfected  the 
process  in  1857, 
over  in  Burrville, 

Connecticut,  and 
the  next  year  was  advertising  his  dis¬ 
covery  “delivered  at  dwellings  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  at  25c  per  quart”. 

The  big  vacuum  pans  in  the  Randolph 
plant,  here,  don’t  look  much  like  the 
one  Gail  Borden  borrowed  from  the 
Shakers.  But  the  principle  is  the  same. 
It  takes  an  old  hand  and  plenty  of  skill 
to  know  when  to  strike  the  milk,  to  stop 
the  condensing  process  before  it  goes 
too  far.  Then  the  milk  is  cooled  fast,  so 
it  won’t  get  dark  and  thick.  As  the 
condensed  milk  keeps  moving  through 
the  cooling  coils  the  sugar  doesn’t  get 
a  chance  to  crystallize  into  lumps. 

They  showed  me  how  Eagle  Brand 
sweetened  condensed  milk  is  put  into 
cans,  made  in  our  own  factory  here,  and 
Baby  Brand  is  put  up  in  glass  jars  to 
be  sold  on  doctors’  prescriptions. 
There’s  hardly  a  place  in  this  world 
that  doesn’t  thank  Gail  Borden  for  the 
famous  Eagle  Brand  milk. 

From  Gail  Borden’s  small  advertising, 
single  pushcart,  and  extra-careful  sani¬ 
tary  methods,  comes  the  great  system 
of  milk  distribution  and  public  faith  in 
safe  milk  as  it  is  today.  When  you 
stand  here  in  Borden’s  modern  con¬ 
densed  milk  plant  and  think  how  suc¬ 
cessful  Gail  Borden  was  in  turning  out 
and  marketing  condensed  milk,  without 
the  help  of  stainless  steel  and  modern 
science,  it  shows  you  how  far  ahead  of 
his  time  the  Founder  of  this  Company 
was. 

cyicLow. 


^  Announcing 
Your  Favorite  Style  Silo 


goV  SILO  3c 


at  Special  September  Discounts 

During  September  we  are  offering  special 
drouth-sharing  cash  discounts  on  all  types  of 
silos.  Be  sure  to  get  our  catalog  before  plac¬ 
ing  order  anywhere.  It  will  save  you  money. 
Your  choice  of  silos  —  hinged  or  continuous, 
Idoors,  convenient  ladders,  latest  features. 
|A  FEW  WOOD  SILOS  LEFT  — at  special 
low  prices. 

[There’s  still  time  to  deliver  and  erect  our 
[everlasting  Rib-Stone  Concrete  Stave  Silos 
•nothing  better  ever  built.  Write  today 
for  money-saving  facts. 


R|B*5tONE  CoRPORA?noN 


LeRoy.N.Y 


KEnVi 

o  w  e.  R 


R  O  W  £.  R  C  O 

H/WERLY 


$169.00  and  Up 

The  Servel  Kerosene  refrigerator 

ELECTROLUX 

Write  for  prices  and  details 

HAVERLY  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc. 

East  Syracuse,  New  York. 


SILOS 


Clear  Fir,  Pine 
or  Hemlock 


AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

Ask  for  catalog  and  discount  to  agents. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Thirty  Varieties  Hardy,  Drouth-Proof  GERMAN  IRIS 
plant.s.  Beautiful  and  Fragrant,  only  one  dollar.  .MEM¬ 
ORIAL  IRIS,  fifty  cents  each,  permanently  Beautifies 
Cemeteries.  All  plants  labeled  and  postpaid.  Cultural  In¬ 
formation  Free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


Say  you  smv  It  la  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Great  Game  of  Politics 


Because  roads  as  well  as  weather 
were  likely  to  be  bad  in  November, 
making  it  difficult  for  farmers  in  the 
old  days  to  get  to  polls,  the  State  of 
Maine  decided  to  hold  its  local  elections 
in  September  instead  of  November. 
Since  then,  this  earlier  Maine  election 
has  been  considered  by  some  as  a 
barometer  showing  how  the  political 
wind  will  blow  in  other  States.  Demo¬ 
crats  claim  that  this  does  not  mean  a 
thing,  because  Maine  is  naturally  Re¬ 
publican. 

Anjfway,  Maine  election  this  year  was 
held  on  September  14,  and  went  Re¬ 
publican.  Former  Democratic  Gover¬ 
nor  Brann  was  defeated  by  Republican 
opponent  Wallace  H.  White,  Jr.,  in  race 
for  United  States  Senate. 

Republicans  also  elected  their  candi¬ 
date  Lewis  O.  Barrows  to  succeed 
Governor  Brann.  Majorities  in  favor 
of  Republicans  were  in  some  cases 
large,  but  no  landslides.  Whether  this 
election,  therefore,  indicates  what  will 
happen  in  other  States  depends  on  your 
point  of  view. 

Governor  Landon  made  a  last  min¬ 
ute  trip  to  Maine  and  was  well  receiv¬ 
ed  by  large  crowds  in  platform  talks 
on  his  train  trip  through  New  England 
and  New  York,  and  in  Maine. 

Busy  also  is  President  Roosevelt  with 
radio  talks,  traveling,  speech-making, 
and  his  regular  job.  To  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina  traveled  President  re¬ 
cently,  much  of  the  time  by  automo¬ 
bile.  Lining  his  way  were  crowds  who 
gave  him  big  ovations.  At  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina,  President  took  as  his 
theme,  “He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in 
green  pastures;  He  leadeth  me  beside 
the  still  waters.”  He  said  New  Deal 
had  broken  depression,  put  nation  on 
its  feet,  and  was  leading  it  to  green 
pastures  and  still  waters. 


*  The  March  of  War 


As  THIS  is  written,  Spanish  death 
struggle  is  nearing  end  of  its  ninth 
week,  leaving  an  ever-widening  wake 
of  death  and  destruction.  Rebel  forces, 
having  succeeded  in  taking  Irun  and 
San  Sebastian,  are  pushing  south 
against  Madrid.  Another  rebel  force 
is  fiercely  attacking  Maqueda,  a  junc¬ 
tion  village  called  “key”  to  Madrid. 
War’s  toll  to  dat,e  is  placed  at  95,(>00 
dead,-  95,000  wounded,  20,000  hostages 
suffering  imprisonment  or  torture,  and 
about  31.375,000,000  damage. 

-Although  military  success  has  been 
heavily  on  side  of  rebels,  who  now  hold 
area  in  Sprain  supporting  twice  as  many 
persons  as  area  held  by  government, 
outcome  of  war  is  still  just  as  much  in 
doubt  as  ever.  Government  forces  have 
been  reinforced  during  past  week  by 
5,000  Catalans  who  will  defend  every 
inch  of  highway  to  Madrid.  Crack  Ger¬ 
man  airmen  are  said  to  be  aiding  reb¬ 
els.  Madrid,  also,  has  important  air 
force,  built  around  a  nucleus  of  50 
foreign  volunteer  flyers. 

Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp 

Soimd  of  tramping  feet  is  swelling 
throughout  world.  Hitler,  Germany’s 
master,  at  recent  Nuremberg  Congress 
reviewed  picked  detachments  of  110,000 
men  from  various  Nazi  uniformed 
groups  (Germany’s  second-line  army) 
and  announced  that  “not  even  5  per 
cent  of  my  guards  of  the  revolution 
are  standing  before  me.”  Total  of  these 


second-line  forces  is  now  in  excess  of 
two  and  a  quarter  million  men. 

Climax  of  Nuremberg  Congress  was 
bold  speech  by  Hitler  denouncing 
Soviet  Russia,  and  proclaiming  Ger¬ 
many’s  right  to  colonies.  Said  he:  “If 
I  had  the  Ural  Mountains  with  their 
incalculable  store  of  treasures  in  raw 
materials,  Siberia  with  its  vast  forces, 
and  the  Ukraine  with  its  tremendous 
wheat  fields,  Germany  would  swim  in 
plenty!”  Russia’s  answer  to  this  plain- 
spoken  envy  of  her  possessions  is  to 
drill  her  soldiers  harder. 

Because  of  Spanish  situation  and  oth¬ 
er  European  dynamite.  United  States 
government  has  revived  European 
squadron  of  U.  S.  Navy.  Its  duty  will 
be  to  protect  Americans  in  emergencies. 


W hat  Credit  U nions  Are 


OF  1621  FEDERAL  Credit  Unions 
(cooperative  thrift  societies)  form¬ 
ed  in  the  United  States  in  the  past  two 
years,  over  400  are  in  Northeast,  in 
New  England,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey.  On  July  1  they  had  39,800 
members  whose  savings  amounted  to 
over  $900,000  against  loans  of  $685,000. 

Organized  to  promote  thrift  and 
provide  members  with  personal  loans 
at  reasonable  rates,  credit  unions  are 
formed  among  people  with  a  “common 
bond”  of  association  or  occupation,  such 
as  factory  or  store  employees,  church, 
club,  or  grange  members;  or  neighbors 
in  a  community. 

Loans  may  be  made  only  for  “provi¬ 
dent  and  productive”  purposes  and 
amounts  up  to  $50  may  be  granted 
without  security.  Average  amount 
loaned  by  New  York  unions  is  $80.  Cat¬ 
ering  to  small  depositors,  returns  on 
deposits  or  on  funds  invested  in  shares 
are  derived  solely  from  interest  on 
loans.  Rate  charged  cannot  exceed  1% 
a  month  on  unpaid  balance. 

Chartered  by  Farm  Credit  Admini¬ 
stration  under  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress  about  two  years  ago,  most 
Federal  Credit  Unions  have  been  form¬ 
ed  among  urban  groups,  although  idea 
originated  with  farmers  and  has  been 
fostered  in  this  country  largely  by 
farm  leaders.  New  Jersey  has  two 
unions  for  farmers  alone  —  Farming- 
dale  Agricultural  F.  C.  U.  and  Ocean 
County  Farmers’  F.  C.  U. 

New  York  state  had  195  credit  unions 
on  August  31  with  over  17,000  mem¬ 
bers.  Connecticut  is  next  with  82,  New 
Jersey  has  69,  Massachusetts  45,  Maine 
17,  Rhode  Island  9,  Vermont  3,  and 
New  Hampshire  one. 

Forty  states  have  laws  which  permit 
credit  unions  imder  state  charter. 
Maine,  Connecticut,  and  Vermont  do 
not. 

SLANT:  Credit  unions  are  essence 
of  simplicity  in  banking;  are  designed 
to  take  place  of  expensive  “personal 
loan”  services  and  loan  sharks. 


Up  in  the  Air 


BE'TTERING  previous  six  months’ 
record  by  5  million  miles.  Ameri¬ 
can  commercial  planes  flew  29  million 
miles  over  American  soil  during  first 
six  months  of  1936.  For  good  measure, 
planes  of  American  companies  operat¬ 
ing  foreign  lines  flew  another  414  mil¬ 
lion. 

It  may  be  a  bit  early  to  majke  your 
reservation,  but  regular  air  passenger 
service  to  Europe  is  just  around  the 
comer.  German  plane  Zephyr,  cata¬ 


pulted  from  mother  ship  Schweben- 
land,  flew  2,390  miles  from  Azores  to 
Pott  Washingt.on,  L.  I.,  in  22  hours,  10 
minutes.  Two  hours  later,  sister  ship 
Aeolus  took  off  for  a  two-hop  flight,  via 
Bermuda,  distance  of  2,763  miles. 

Working  on  plan  for  mail-passenger 
route  from  California  to  Philippines  is 
Pan  American  Airways.  Distance  is 
7,990  miles  with  stops  at  Honolulu,  Mid¬ 
way  Island,  Wake  Island  and  Guam. 

Bendix  Trophy  race,  between  New 
York  and  Los  Angeles,  was  won  for 
first  time  by  two  women,  Mrs.  Louise 
Thaden  and  Mrs.  Blanche  Noyes. 
Colonel  Roscoe  Turner  cracked  up  and 
although  uninjured,  was  forced  out  of 
race. 

In  difficult  East-West  flight  across 
the  Atlantic,  Mrs.  Beryl  Markham  of 
England  came  to  earth  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Aim  was  non-stop  flight  to  New  York. 


Unfair  Competition 


Down  in  Dixie,  government  WPA 
projects  caused  shortage  of  cotton 
pickers  and  highest  wages  for  pickers 
since  1929.  Cotton  planters  appealed 
to  Washington,  and  asked  that  WPA 
projects  be  suspended  for  ten  weeks  so 
they  might  get  their  cotton  harvested. 
Appeal  was  refused.  Washington  ruled 
that  needy  did  not  have  to  accept 
private  jobs  “unless  they  are  qualified 
to  do  the  work  and  w’hen  such  work 
is  at  a  standard  or  going  rate  of 
wages.” 

Washington’s  idea  of  a  “going  rate 
of  wages”  is  so  high  that  no  profit  is 
left  to  farmer  after  paying  them.  Cot¬ 
ton  crop  this  year  is  well  below  five- 
year  average  of  1928-1932. 


U.  S.  Imports  Wheat 


According  to  United  states  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  more  wheat 
will  be  imported  into  United  States  in 
1936  than  in  any  previous  year  in  his¬ 
tory,  and  four  times  as  much  as  was 
ever  brought  in  during  any  one  year 
before  1934. 

Also,  during  first  six  months  of  1936 
this  country  imported  2414  million 
pounds  of  live  hogs  and  pork,  a  total 
value  of  4)4  million  dollars.  This  was 
morp  than  seven  times  as  much  as  was 
imported  during  corresponding  period 
in  1935. 

SLANT:  Drought  was  responsible 
for  some  of  this  situation  but  not  for 
all  of  it.  Our  imports  got  a  big  boost 
from  .AAA’s  crop  reduction  policy. 


*  Dr.  Ladd  in  ^Scotland 


SPEAKING  recently  in  Scotland  at  a 
World  Conference  of  agricultural 
economists,  Dr.  C.  E.  Ladd,  dean  of 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 


said  in  part: 

“It  may  well  he  asked,  does  any  na¬ 
tion  have  master  minds  capable  of  plan¬ 
ning  the  production  limits  of  individual 


farmers  or  capable  of  fixing  prices  m 
such  a  way  as  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  farmer  and  consumer  ?  We 
have  stumbled  headlong  into  a  highly 
complex,  modem  society,  and  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  regulate  forces  we  do  not 
understand,  before  rising  to  our  feet 
and  supporting  ourselves  on  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  economic  knowledge.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  one  thing  proved  by 
these  attempts  at  production  and  price 
control  in  America,  England,  and  other 
coimtries  during  the  past  five  years  S 
the  utter  futility  and  failure  of  the 
tire  plan.  .  .  .  We  should  be  charita  e 
in  criticizing  the  emergency  activities 
unless  they  have  clearly  hindered  r^ 
covery.  The  real  danger  lies  ih  the  a 
tempts  of  emergency  activities  to  per- 
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petuate  themselves  as  permanent  insti¬ 
tutions  and  so  clutter  up  our  economic 
system  with  clumsy  and  xmwise  cen¬ 
tralized  control  and  uneconomic  pro¬ 
cesses.” 


•  Here*s  How  Progress 
Is  Made 


Meeting  recently  were  three  great 
scientific  bodies :  American  Chemi¬ 
cal  Society,  Harvard  Tercentennial  Con¬ 
ference,  British  Association  for  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science. 

Some  of  the  discoveries  announced 
at  these  meetings  were: 

1.  A  substance  taken  from  sap  of  fig 
tree  which  will  destroy  worm 
parasites  in  human  intestines. 

2.  A  benzoate  compound  claimed  to 
relieve  arthritis. 

3.  Discovery  of  force  holding  togeth¬ 


er  the  atom,  of  a  strength  beyond 
man’s  comprehension. 

4.  “Organizator”  in  the  growing  em¬ 
bryo  which  makes  an  eye  or  an 
ear  develop  where  eye  or  ear 
should  be  even  after  scientists  try 
to  mix  things  up  by  transplanting 
cells  from  some  other  part  of 
body. 

5.  A  process  for  converting  sawdust 
into  food.  SLANT:  Wonder  what 
that  means?  We’ve  heard  of 
dairymen  trying  to  feed  sawdust 
to  cows  but  without  success! 

Said  Sir  Josiah  Stamp,  British  econ¬ 
omist,  to  one  of  the  groups:  “I  wish 
more  and  better  science  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  troubles  of  mankind.” 


*  Meet  *'Doc  Apple'* 


SEVERAL  fruit  cooperatives  on  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  announce  that  they  will 
promote  a  campaign  to  place  10,000  cars 


of  Washington  and  Oregon  apples  on 
the  market  this  fall  and  winter,  under 
their  own  cooperative  brands,  but  also 
under  the  general  brand  of  “Doc  Ap¬ 
ple.” 

“Doc  Apple”  is  the  advertising  char¬ 
acter  which  has  been  created  as  an  all- 
over  brand  for  four  already  well-known 
association  brands :  Blue  Diamond, 
Skookum,  Big  Y  and  Wenoka.  All  of 
these  cooperatives  are  associated  with 
the  National  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Ex¬ 
change. 

Said  one  of  the  promoters: 

“This  year  approximately  10,000  cars 
of  apples  will  go  to  market  imder  these 
brands,  and  they  will  be  backed  by  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising  that  is 
geared  closely  into  the  selling  pro¬ 
gram.” 

SLANT:  Well  do  western  growers 
know  that  only  possible  way  they  can 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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Also,  had  there  been  no  Control  Board 
and  if  the  industry  had  been  fixing 
prices,  there  would  have  been  no  con¬ 
sumers’  strike.  But  the  Milk  Board’s 
refusal  to  raise  milk  prices  was  all 
the  New  York  City  politicians  needed 
to  make  a  great  grandstand  play,  a 
play  which  in  the  long  run  reacts 
against  both  consumers  who  ought  to 
use  more  milk  and  producers  who  have 
the  milk  to  sell. 

The  milk  control  law  gave  the  Milk 
Control  Board  the  responsibility  of 
raising  both  producers’  and  consumers’ 
prices,  and  the  law  was  renewed  by  the 
Legislature  last  winter  at  the  Board’s 
insistence.  Then  the  Board  refused  to 
take  the  responsibility  in  a  critical 
time,  and  most  of  our  present  trouble 
is  the  result. 

Cooperatives  Should  Cooperate 

Second,  if  milk  control  is  discontinu¬ 
ed,  how  will  farmers  handle  the  situa¬ 
tion?  I  think  the  answer  is  by  co¬ 
operation.  The  cooperatives,  with  all 
of  their  faults,  have  made  whatever 
progress  has  been  made  for  dairymen 
in  the  past  25  years.  At  the  present 
time,  one  big  cooperative  including  all 
dairymen  as  members  seems  to  be  im¬ 
possible,  but  all  dairymen  should  be¬ 
long  somewhere,  and  the  cooperatives 
themselves  should  work  together. 
There  is  no  point  in  their  officers  tell¬ 
ing  individual  farmers  to  cooperate 
when  the  organizations  are  fighting 
among  themselves.  For  example,  the 
Sheffield  Cooperative  Association  is 
sometimes  criticized  for  being  a  com¬ 
pany  union  under  domination  of  the 
Sheffield  Company.  Whether  it  is  or 
not,  this  Association  can  be  effective 
working  with  other  cooperatives  by 
helping  to  set  up  a  program  of  joint 
action.  There  are  still  many  dairymen 
who  are  critical  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association,  but~ 
it  would  not  have  had  the  support 
of  its  very  loyal  membership  through 
all  these  years  unless  it  rendered  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  industry.  A  few  men 
niight  be  wrong,  but  40,000  are  not 
likely  to  be  wrong  for  twenty  years. 
In  the  present  situation  the  League  has 
boon  criticized,  but  the  record  is  clear 
that  the  League  and  the  Sheffield  As¬ 
sociation  did  take  the  lead  in  raising 
the  price  of  milk,  and  that  the  price 
cutting  was  immediately  started  by  in- 
•lependent  dealers  backed  by  the  New 
York  City  administration. 

Another  help  would  be  legislation 
Which  will  enable  the  cooperatives  to 
&ct  together  and  agree  on  farm  prices. 
Cooperatives  cannot  do  this  now  be¬ 
cause  of  anti-trust  laws.  Legal  power 
to  do  this  should  be  granted. 


Milk  Board  Decision 

Effective  September  25,  New 
York  Milk  Board  announces  in¬ 
crease  in  Class  1  price  of  milk  to 
$2,99  per  hundred.  New  price  is 
twenty  cents  above  present  Milk 
Board  price  of  $2.70,  and  three 
cents  above  price  now  being  paid 
by  larger  distributors.  The  Board 
made  no  increase  in  official  mini¬ 
mum  price  to  consumers.  Effec¬ 
tive  September  19  Borden’s  and 
Sheffield’s  reduced  price  to  New 
York  City  consumers  one  cent  a 
quart,  thus  putting  price  back 
where  it  was  before  increase  of 
September  5. 

Also,  effective  September  25, 
the  number  of  classifications  is 
reduced  from  nine  to  six.  Class 
2A,  fluid  cream,  2B,  plain  con¬ 
densed  milk,  2C,  ice  cream  in 
New  York  City,  are  consolidated 
into  one  class,  2A,  price  of  which 
will  remain  at  $1,977.  2D,  upstate 
ice  cream  and  2E,  cream  cheese, 
are  consolidated  into  2D,  price  to 
be  $1.58,  same  as  old  2D  price. 


A  good  word  should  be  said  for 
some  of  the  smaller  independent  co¬ 
operatives  as  well  as  for  the  larger 
ones.  Some  of  these  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  cooperative  movement  be¬ 
fore  the  League  or  Sheffield  Association 
were  ever  heard  of.  Instead  of  trying 
to  find  the  mote  in  the  eye  of  the  other 
fellow’s  cooperative,  why  not  look  for 
the  beam  in  your  own!  It  is  high  time 
for  dairymen  to  quit  fighting  among 
themselves. 

Classified  Plan  is  a'*lSurplus  Plan 

What  about  the  classified  plan  ? 
Well,  personally  I  am  openminded 
about  it,  and  I  think  every  dairyman 
should  be.  I  can  remember  when  prac¬ 
tically  ail  dairymen  were  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  for  it.  I  don’t  think  that  we  ought 
to  blame  the  classified  plan  for  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  State  milk  control.  I  do  know 
that  we  must  have  some  kind  of  a  sur¬ 
plus  plan.  I  have  studied  the  plans 
used  in  other  milk  sheds,  and  dairymen 
in  other  places  find  just  as  much  fault 
with  their  plans  as  many  of  you  do 
with  the  classified  plan.  We  cannot  get 
away  from  the  fact  that  only  one-half 
of  the  milk  can  be  sold  in  the  form 
of  fluid  milk  or  cream.  The  other  half 
has  to  go  into  manufactured  products. 

I  still  remember  that  in  the  old  days 
the  price  of  fluid  milk  was  always  fixed 
on  the  manufactured  price  of  the  by¬ 
products.  That  is  the  reason  for  the 
classified  plan.  The  wholesale  price  of 


butter  at  this  time  of  writing  is  about 
35  cents  a  poimd.  That  means  about 
$1.45  a  hundred  for  4  per  cent  milk. 
And  without  the  classified  plan,  or  at 
least  some  kind  of  a  surplus  plan,  that 
or  a  few  cents  more  would  be  what  you 
would  be  getting  for  all  your  milk. 
Maybe  there  is  a  better  surplus  plan  — 

I  am  only  saying,  let’s  not  throw  the 
classified  plan  out  until  you  are  sure 
you  have  something  better.  You  older 
fellows  just  think  back  to  the  days 
when  you  sold  milk  on  the  butterfat 
price.  That  plan  wasn’t  so  hot  either! 

Demands  of  dairymen  must  be  rea¬ 
sonable.  Three  dollars  a  hundred  for 
all  of  your  milk  may  be  a  reasonable 
price,  but  it  is  an  impossible  one  at 
this  time.  You  cannot  force  a  dealer 
to  buy  any  more  milk  than  he  wants 
at  that  price.  He  would  buy  only  just 
enough  to  satisfy  his  fluid  markets. 
What  about  the  other  fifty  per  cent 
not  sold  in  fluid  form?  Also,  with  a 
$3  fluid  price,  how  would  you  control 
milk  from  outside  the  State  ?  That 
outside  milk  is,  as  you  know,  one  rea¬ 
son  why  milk  control  has  failed.  Deal¬ 
ers  are  able  to  buy  outside  supplies 
which  are  way  under  Control  Board 
prices.  Further  increase  in  retail  prices 
to  consumers  would  result  in  lower  con¬ 
sumption  of  fluid  milk  and  an  increase 
in  consumption  of  condensed  milk. 

Something  for  dairymen  not  near 
New  York  City  to  think  about  is  the 
effect  that  a  too  high  fluid  price  or  dis¬ 
continuing  the  classified  plan  would 
have  on  their  market.  Certainly  it 
would  be  the  tendency  of  dealers  to 
cut  their  purchases  as  near  as  possible 
to  fluid  milk  requirements,  and  to  buy 
that  milk  as  near  as  possible  to  New 
York  City.  What  then  would  happen 
to  you  dairymen  in  the  outlying  parts 
of  the  milk  shed?  There  is  nearly 
enough  fluid  milk  within  150  miles  of 
New  York  to  take  care  of  the  city’s 
requirements. 

I  have  always  wondered  why  there 
is  so  little  squawking  about  the  price 
of  soft  drinks  or  beer.  Millions  drink 
them,  the  price  is  always  high,  and 
nothing  is  said  about  it.  But  raise  the 
price  of  milk  a  cent  and  every  peanut 
politician  starts  hollering.  Price  of 
cabbage  can  double  or  treble  and  no¬ 
body  hears  anything  about  it.  TTie 
same  goes  to  some  extent  for  eggs, 
apples,  or  what  have  you.  Milk  is  too 
much  of  a  political  football,  it  gets  too 
much  publicity,  and  there  is  too  much 
thinking  with  the  emotions  about  milk 
and  not  enough  with  the  head.  All  of 
us  seem  to  be  singularly  lacking  in 
good  old  commonsense  every  time  the 
subject  is  mentioned.  MUk  is  a  cheap 
food  at  the  present  price. 
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How  the 

Horseshoe  Pitchers 

Finished  at  Syracuse 

By  D.  D.  COTTRELL 


Thirteenth  annual  horseshoe 
pitching  tournament,  sponsored  by 
American  Agriculturist-'Fa.rTCi  Bureau- 
State  Fair,  began  promptly  on  fair 
grounds  at  9  o’clock  Tuesday  morning, 
September  8.  The  eight  clay  courts  had 
been  laid  out  according  to  regulations 
of  National  Horseshoe  Pitchers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  under  whose  sanction  this  meet 
was  held.  Fair  authorities  did  every¬ 
thing  they  could  for  comfort  of  the 
players  and  success  of  the  tournament. 

Thirty  five  counties  sent  their  horse¬ 
shoe  pitching  champions  to  compete 
for  state  honors.  After  registering  and 
paying  their  $2.00  entrance  fee  and  50 
cents  from  non-members  for  joining 
State  and  National  Horseshoe  Pitchers’ 
Association,  the  thirty  five  men  each 
pitched  50  shoes  for  the  qualifying 
round.  The  16  men  making  highest 
number  of  points  were  then  to  pitch 
each  other  a  round-robin  of  25-point 
games.  In  pitching  these  50  shoes, 
highest  number  of  points  was  made  by 
John  Kauzlarich,  Rome,  Oneida  Coun¬ 
ty  champion,  who  made  91  points,  23 
ringers,  6  double  ringers.  Sixteenth 
man  was  Rev.  F.  L.  Harburn,  Sanborn, 
champion  from  Niagara  County,  who 
pitched  71  points,  17  ringers,  one  double 
ringer.  Last  year  highest  number  made 
by  the  16  men  was  96  and  lowest  that 
made  preliminaries  was  65  points. 

Other  county  champions  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  results  of  preliminaries  were 
William  Camp,  Albany  County;  E.  W. 
Joyner,  Broome;  Thomas  Hale,  Cay¬ 
uga;  Doran  Clapper,  Chenango; 
Francis  Moore,  Columbia;  Claude  Mar- 
riot,  Delaware;  Renneth  Joseph,  Ful¬ 
ton;  Harry  Peckham,  Greene;  Arthur 
McGraw,  Herkimer;  George  Philpot, 
Madison;  Peter  Magill,  Nassau;  Everett 
Swartz,  Oswego ;  Benjamin  Miller, 
Schenectady;  Henry  Conklin,  Suffolk; 
Wm.  R.  Thomas,  Washington;  Clark 
Drake,  Wyoming;  E.  E.  Alexander, 
Rensselaer;  Norman  Smith,  Cortland; 
and  Wayne  Fitch,  Schuyler. 

For  some  reason  unexplained  the  fol¬ 
lowing  men  designated  to  represent 


their  counties,  did  not  come :  Deforest 
Brain,  Cattaraugus  County;  Heman 
Hill,  Genesee;  Martin  Keyser,  Scho¬ 
harie  County;  Albert  Bernard,  Orleans; 
Livingston  and  Sullivan  Counties  had 
declared  their  intentions  to  send  their 
champions  to  compete  but  none,  ap¬ 
peared. 

A  little  after  12  o’clock  a  heavy  dark 
cloud  was  seen  and  it  looked  as  though 
we  would  have  to  pospone  the  tourna¬ 
ment.  There  was  a  sharp  shower  but 
the  clay  in  the  courts  had  been  cover¬ 
ed  so  when  it  cleared  up  about  one, 
preliminaries  were  begun.  Tuesday 
afternoon  ten  of  the  fifteen  25-point 
games  in  preliminary  round-robin  were 
played.  Wednesday  morning  only  15  of 
the  men  in  the  preliminaries  appeared. 
John  Kauzlarich  not  coming,  games 
that  he  had  played  Tuesday  afternoon 
were  deducted  from  score  of  the  men 
he  had  played  with,  leaving  only  15 
men  to  finish. 

Upon  completion  of  preliminaries,  it 
was  found  that  the  five  men  who  stood 
highest  were  each  tied  with  11  games 
won  and  3  lost  and  sixth  place  was  also 
tied  with  8  games  won  and  6  lost  be¬ 
tween  Burington  and  Sahm.  These  two 
men  played  off  the  tie  in  one  50-point 
game  resulting  as  follows; 


Pts.  R  I  Dr.  Sp.  Pet. 

Burington  _  50  24  7  50  .480 

Sahm  _  31  18  5  50  .360 


This  put  Burington  the  sixth  man  to 
play  in  finals  and,  as  it  turned  out,  gave 
him  chance  to  win  second  prize. 

A  little  after  one  o’clock  the  finals 
began,  each  one  of  the  six  men  play¬ 
ing  each  other  one  50-point  game.  Mil¬ 
ler,  who  finally  won  the  championship, 
lost  his  first  game  to  Baker.  Seeming 
not  to  be  discouraged,  he  took  heart 
and  won  next  four  games  and  first 
place.  Christy  and  Trombini  are  only 
others  who  had  the  honor  of  winning 
from  Miller  and  those  games  were  in 
the  preliminaries.  Crowds  around  all 
sides  of  courts  and  on  the  bleachers 
were  held  breathless.  Each  player  so 
accurately  pitched  his  shoes  that  4 


TABLE  A— RESULTS  OF  PRELIMINARIES 


PLACE  NAME 

ADDRESS 

COUNTY 

W 

L 

Pts. 

R 

DR 

SP 

OP 

Pet. 

1 

John  Bailey 

Kingston 

Ulster 

II 

3 

330 

222 

56 

452 

220 

.491 

2 

Joseph  Miller 

Buffalo 

Erie 

II 

3 

328 

206 

54 

390 

202 

.528 

3 

Clarence  Baker 

Dunkirk 

Chautauqua 

II 

3 

324 

203 

49 

426 

260 

.477 

4 

Eugene  Trombini 

Rhinebeck 

Dutchess 

II 

3 

321 

227 

48 

490 

249 

.463 

5 

Henry  Christy 

Corona 

Queens 

II 

3 

321 

219 

47 

450 

229 

.487 

6 

Gordon  Burington  Watertown 

Jefferson 

8 

6 

305 

216 

45 

470 

269 

.458 

7 

James  Sahm 

Canton 

St.  Lawrence 

8 

6 

281 

185 

38 

448 

282 

.413 

8 

William  Burd 

Canandaigua 

Ontario 

7 

7 

301 

185 

42 

422 

250 

.438 

9 

Lester  Eaton 

Wiliiamson 

Wayne 

6 

8 

269 

192 

39 

462 

286 

.416 

10 

Bradley  Ross 

Syracuse 

Onondaga 

6 

8 

251 

171 

43 

402 

280 

.425 

II 

F.  L.  Harburn 

Sanborn 

Niagara 

4 

10 

235 

168 

31 

448 

318 

.375 

12 

Edward  Carter 

Seneca  Falls 

Seneca 

4 

10 

227 

173 

37 

420 

311 

.412 

13 

James  Miller 

Elmira 

Chemung 

4 

10 

219 

134 

23 

377 

307 

.353 

14 

Carl  Currier 

Lewis 

Essex 

2 

12 

204 

156 

27 

418 

329 

.373 

15 

Harold  Day 

Belmont 

Allegany 

1 

13 

201 

160 

38 

424 

325 

.377 

TOTALS . - 

105 

105 

4117 

2871 

618 

6499 

41 17 

.457 

Preliminary  Totals,  State 

Fair,  1935  — 

105 

105 

4044 

2653 

536 

6292 

4044 

.422 

Preliminary  Totals,  State 

Fair,  1934. 

120 

120 

4721 

2611 

498 

7310 

4721 

.357 

Preliminary  Totals,  State 

Fair,  1933 

120 

120 

4641 

2740 

547 

7016 

4641 

.391 

Preliminary  Totals,  State 

Fair,  1932 _ 

120 

120 

4641 

2573 

470 

7366 

4641 

.349 

Preliminary  Totals,  State 

Fair,  1931 _ 

120 

120 

4680 

2587 

464 

7279 

4680 

.355 

Preliminary  Totals,  State 

Fair,  1930 _ 

120 

120 

4730 

2359 

361 

7526 

4730 

.312 

Preliminary  Totals,  State 

Fair,  1929 _ 

120 

120 

4638 

2246 

362 

7232 

4638 

.311 

Preliminary  Totals,  State 

Fair,  1928 _ 

120 

120 

4678 

2298 

343 

7552 

4687 

.304 

Prelim 

nary  Totals,  State 

Fair,  1927  — 

120 

120 

4714 

2033 

257 

7764 

4714 

.287 

Preliminary  Totals,  State 

Fair,  1926 _ 

120 

120 

4695 

1703 

185 

8192 

4695 

.208 

John  Kauzlarich.  Rome,  Oneida  County,  was  called  home  at  end  of  first  day’s  play  because  of  illness  in 
family  and  did  not  get  back  to  play  Wednesday  morning.  His  games  were  all  deducted  from  totals  of  Tuesday's 
play,  leaving  only  15  men  playing  for  the  finals. 


Key — W.  Games  won;  L.  Games  lost;  PTS.  Points  made;  R.  Ringers;  DR.  Double  ringers;  S.  P. 
Number  of  shoes  pitched;  OP.  Points  made  by  opponents;  PCT.  Percentage  of  ringers  made  to  shoes 
pitched. 

TABLE  B — RESU  LTS  OF  FINALS 


PRIZE 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

COUNTY 

W 

L 

Pts. 

R 

DR 

SP 

OP 

Pet. 

$50 

Joe 

Miller 

Buffalo 

Erie 

4 

1 

236 

181 

48 

338 

209 

.536 

40 

Gordon  Burington 

Watertown 

Jefferson 

3 

2 

195 

145 

30 

318 

212 

.456 

30 

Clarence  Baker 

Dunkirk 

Chautauqua 

2 

3 

217 

156 

35 

324 

200 

.459 

20 

John  Bailey 

Kingston 

Ulster 

2 

3 

207 

158 

38 

314 

213 

.503 

10 

Eugene  Trombini 

Rhinebeck 

Dutchess 

2 

3 

199 

161 

39 

344 

196 

.497 

5 

Henry  Christy 

Corona 

Queens 

2 

3 

197 

131 

32 

290 

221 

.452 

TOTALS _ 

-  15 

15 

1251 

932 

222 

1928 

1251 

.483 

Finals 

Totals, 

1935  . . 

15 

15 

1136 

826 

190 

1724 

1136 

.479 

Finals 

Totals, 

1934  . 

* 

IS 

15 

1275 

833 

177 

1912 

1275 

.436 

Finals 

Totals, 

1933  _ 

15 

15 

1317 

832 

183 

1948 

1317 

.427 

Finals 

Totals, 

1932  -  -  - 

15 

15 

1168 

746 

152 

1816 

1168 

.411 

Finals 

Totals, 

1931 _ 

15 

15 

1298 

865 

185 

I960 

1298 

.446 

Finals 

Totals, 

1930  . 

15 

15 

1301 

730 

128 

2048 

1301 

.356 

Finals 

Totals, 

1929  _ 

15 

15 

1290 

808 

155 

1944 

1290 

.416 

Finals 

Totals, 

1928  . 

15 

15 

1320 

730 

no 

2024 

1320 

.361 

Finals 

Totals, 

1927  . 

15 

15 

588 

293 

41 

960 

588 

.328 

Finals 

Totals, 

1926  . . 

15 

15 

1222 

469 

46 

2076 

1222 

.226 

Seventh  prize  of  five  dollars  was  awarded  to  James  Sahm,  Canton,  who  tied  with  Burington  for  sixth  place 
in  preliminaries. 

In  the  1924  and  1925  State  Fair  Tournaments  the  result  was  decided  on  only  one  round  robin  with  no  finals. 
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ringers  on  the  peg  were  frequent.  One 
man  said,  in  writer’s  hearing,  that  he 
never  before  had  seen  such  ringer 
pitching.  He  did  not  see  how  they  could 
do  it. 

Best  game  in  preliminaries  was 
played  when  Harold  Day  pitched  25 
points,  12  ringers,  4  double  ringers  to 
win  from  James  Miller.  Best  game  of 
tournament  was  when  Joseph  Miller, 
oldest  man  in  finals,  won  from  Trom¬ 
bini,  one  of  youngest,  with  the  score  as 
follows : 


Pts. 

R 

Dr. 

Sp. 

Pet. 

50 

46 

12 

80 

.575 

41 

41 

II 

80 

.515 

game 

had 

6 

double 

ringers  in  succession  starting  in  the 
33rd  inning  when  score  was  38  to  36  in 
favor  of  Trombini.  In  his  score  with 
Burington,  Miller  pitched  5  double 
ringers  in  succession.  Last  year  Miller 
won  seventh  place  but  did  not  get  into 
finals.  He  was  only  one  to  get  a  prize 
that  had  previously  played  in  this  meet. 

After  finals  were  finished  first  and 
second  places  were  decided  on  games 
won,  but  last  four  players  were  tied 
for  third  place.  It  had  been  decided 
before  finals  were  begun  that  all  ties, 
except  for  the  championship,  would  be 
decided  on  points.  The  original  score 
sheets  of  the  games  were  all  checked 
over  to  see  that  no  mistake  had  been 
made  and  prizes  awarded  as  shown  in 
Table  B.  It  will  be  seen  that  10  points 
made  Baker  $10.  and  8  points  made 
Bailey  $10.  and  2  points  made  Trombini 
$5.  Players  had  been  cautioned  that 
this  might  happen  and  were  told  to  get 
every  possible  point  that  could  win. 

At  conclusion  of  finals,  pictures  were 


taken  by  representatives  of  the  press 
and  by  H.  L.  Cosline,  Associate  Editor 
of  American  Agriculturist,  who  intro¬ 
duced  Fred  Morris,  Assistant  County 
Agent  Leader  under  the  Farm  Bureau. 
Mr.  Morris  spoke  very  fittingly  to  the 
players  and  the  crowd  and  awarded 
prizes  as  D.  D.  Cottrell,  North  Cohoc- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  read  records  of  finals.  Dr. 
H.  H.  Turner  rendered  same  efficient 
help  in  conducting  tournament  as  he 
has  for  past  years.  This  is  thirteenth 
year  that  Mr.  Cottrell  has  had  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  meet.  (See  page  12  for 
pictures  of  winners.) 

Claude  Marriott,  Hamden,  Delaware 
County,  again  acted  as  an  efficient 
judge,  assisted  by  Kenneth  Joseph, 
Gloversville,  Fulton  County,  and  Wm. 
Burd,  Canandaigua,  Ontario  County.  C. 
W.  Moul,  East  Greenwich,  helped  with 
records  Tuesday,  but  had  to  get  home 
to  hold  a  fair  tournament,  so  Henry 
Conklin  helped  with  records  Wednes¬ 
day.  Both  of  these  men  were  very  effi¬ 
cient  help.  Men  that  did  not  qualify 
acted  as  score  keepers,  etc.  Without 
their  assistance  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  have  carried  on  the  tourna¬ 
ment.  All  contestants  had  their  roimd 
trip  railroad  fare  paid  by  State  Fair 
to  Syracuse  from  their  railroad  station. 

Madison,  Delaware  and  Chemung  are 
only  counties  of  state  that  have  sent 
their  champions  each  year  from  the 
beginning  of  these  meets.  Montgomery, 
Rockland  and  Warren  are  only  counties 
that  have  never  competed.  Queens  sent 
its  first  representative  this  year.  In 
most  respects  this  was  best  tournament 
that  has  yet  been  held  at  State  Fair. 


Side  Lights 


from  the  Milk  Hearing 


That  state  price-fixing  for  milk  has 
failed  is  the  most  definite  impres¬ 
sion  one  could  carry  away  from  the 
Albany  hearing. 

Probably  all  elements  of  the  dairy 
industry  were  represented.  By  far  the 
majority  of  speakers,  representing  by 
far  the  majority  of  all  producers,  ex¬ 
pressed  dissatisfaction  with  milk  con¬ 
trol.  They  were  not  nearly  so  unani¬ 
mous  on  most  other  points,  except 
practically  all  agreed  farmers  should 
receive  more  money  if  it  can  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  classified  plan  was  upheld  by 
speakers  representing  the  largest 
groups  of  producers  and  bitterly  at¬ 
tacked  by  spokesmen  for  minority 
groups.  Fred  H.  Sexauer,  president, 
for  the  “38,000  active  members”  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  defended  it.  He  said  most  of 
the  opposition  was  based  on  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  plan. 
It  could  be  simplified,  he  admitted,  but 
every  simplification  would  be  at  expense 
of  farmers.  Spokesmen  for  three  other 
producer  groups,  giving  next  largest 
membership  figures,  indicated  they 
knew  of  nothing  better  than  a  classified 
plan.  Paul  J.  Woodard,  chairman  of 
the  North  County  Milk  Committee,  said 
a  ballot  in  that  area  opposed  classified 
plan. 

Sexauer  likened  classified  plan’s  im¬ 
provement  over  previous  conditions  by 
saying:  “Once  it  was  necessary  to  dig 
excavations  by  hand;  now  a  steam 
shovel  is  much  more  efficient.  Do  we 
want  to  go  back  to  the  old,  slow  dig¬ 
ging  by  hand?” 

“Yes.  if  the  steam  shovel  destroys 
the  garden,”  another  speaker  replied. 

Much  of  the  day-long  session  was 
like  that,  with  the  overflow  audience 
freely  giving  vent  to  boos  and  cheers. 
When  the  Governor  came  in  he  was 
cheered  roundly.  Most  of  those  pres¬ 
ent  knew  he  was  “on  the  spot,”  and  felt 
sorry  for  him. 

Strike  threats  were  in  the  air.  The 
Piseck  brothers,  Stanley  and  Felix,  had 
said  there  would  be  a  strike  call  Mon¬ 
day  xmless  decision  following  hearing 
was  satisfactory.  Night  before  hear¬ 
ing  many  of  the  men  associated  with 
proposed  milk  holiday  movement  said 
they  felt  Governor  would  offer  some 
compromise  of  their  demands. 

Instead,  Governor  Lehman  told  them 
decision  could  not  be  hurried;  and  that 


By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 

“whatever  Commissioner  Ten  EJyck 
cides  will  have  my  complete  approval.” 

Governor  said:  “If  farmer  can  show 
an  increased  cost  of  production  he 
should  be  compensated ....  It  is  easy  by 
government  order  to  set  a  high  price. 
It  is  an  entirely  different  thing  to  get 
people  to  pay  that  price.  .  .  .  Nothing 
is  gained  by  writing  down  on  a  piece  of 
paper  a  higher  price  than  conditions 
will  permit.’” 

Hearing  was  called  to  consider  prices 
to  producers  and  consumers  and  the 
classified  plail.  Fred  E.  Mather,  pru¬ 
dent  of  Sheffield  Producers’  Association, 
with  “upwards  of  15,000  members,” 
championed  classified  plan.  He  said  if 
classified  plan  “was  really  adhered  to, 
there  could  be  no  better  plan”  becai^e 
all  dealers  would  pay  same  for  milk 
and  price-cutting  would  be  reduced.  He 
said  under  current  conditions  classified 
method  of  paying  producers  “is  in  many 
cases  only  a  pretense.”  He  opposed 
abolition  of  classified  plan. 

L.  K.  Gilman  of  Binghamton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Crowley  producers’  group, 
reporting  around  4,000,  said  he  was 
“against  the  classified  plan,  but  nature 
made  the  classified  plan.  You  ca.nt 
sell  all  of  your  produce  of  any  kind 
in  one  class.” 

Earl  K.  Flanders,  chairman  of  North 
Country  milk  committee,  asked  that 
classified  plan  be  tossed  out.  He  sai 
price-fixing  for  dealer  to  dealer  an 
consumers  was  not  in  original  law,  bu 
“was  put  in  by  dirty  politics.” 

Edmund  P .  Cook  of  BuffaJo,  speaking 
for  2,500  members  of  independent  co¬ 
ops,  favored  three  classes  rather  tMB 
present  nine.  He  said  his 
would  like  a  flat  price  for  all  mu 
it  was  possible  to  get  it  without  det 
ment  to  farmer  or  consumer. 

Stanley  Piseck  was  unable  to  say  n 
many  members  his  Milk  ,  j 

Federation  claimed.  He  said  he  w 
have  to  consult  with  the  secretary 
asked  for  “honesty  and 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  . 
kets.  He  asked  abolition  of  clas 
plan  and  promised  equally  vigorous  F 
position  to  any  attempt  to  cut  it 
to  three  classes.  ,  in 

Piseck  opposed  federal  interfere 
milk  market.  He  said  gover^em  P 
vided  “millions  for  relief  of  dr  g 
sufferers  in  Midwest  and  none  to 
York  farmers.”  He  said  milk  la 
{Continued  on  opposite  page) 
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The  Market  Barometer 


entire  country  the  production  of  late 
onions  is  estimated  at  11,604,000  sacks 
compared  with  10,172,000  sacks  last 
year  and  the  1928-32  average  of  9,602,- 
000  sacks. 


York,  71  per  cent  in  Southeastern  New 
York,  with  a  state  average  of  66. 

Per  cent  of  normal  crops  for  the 
state,  compared  to  last  two  years,  is 
as  follows: 


AUGUST  MILK  PRICES 
Dairymen’s  League.  The  net  pool  price 
to  producers  for  3.5  milk  in  the  201-210 
mile  zone,  non-volume  differential 
plants,  was  $1.87  per  hundred.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  members  delivering  to  volume 
differential  plants  get  premiums  rang¬ 
ing  from  6  to  12  cents.  The  August 
price  is  30  cents  more  than  July  and 
47  cents  more  than  August  last  year. 
Sheffield  Producers.  For  3.5  milk  in  the 
201-210  mile  zone,  Sheffield  producers 
received  $2.10.  August  price  was  33i/4 
cents  higher  than  July  and  55  cents 
more  than  the  August,  1935,  price. 

Milk  Production 

On  September  1,  milk  production  was 
at  a  low  level  in  central  and  south¬ 
western  states  affected  by  drought  but 
in  the  East,  production  per  cow  was  im- 
usually  heavy  for  the  season.  For  the 
entire  U.  S.,  milk  production  Septem¬ 
ber  1  was  alDout  8  per  cent  below  pro¬ 
duction  a  year  ago  and  about  5  per 
cent  below  September  1,  1934.  In  North 
Atlantic  states,  productio-n  per  cow  was 
well  above  the  1925-33  average  for 
September  1. 

Average  milk  price  to  producers,  as 
reported  by  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
for  July  was  as  follows: 

1935  —  $1.82 
1935  —  1.62 
1934  —  1.64 

1933  —  1.55 
1932  —  I.IO 

These  averages  are  for  milk  as  de¬ 
livered  which,  for  the  state,  runs  about 
3.7%  butterfat. 

Feed  prices,  as  reported  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
for  September  were  as  follows: 

1936  —  $2.03  per  cwt. 

1935  —  1.63 

1934  —  1.64 


Rains  have  benefitted  late  crop  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Maine.  Maine  estimate  was 
jumped  4  per  cent.  Late  blight  damaged 
many  potato  fields  in  Aroostook  County 
in  August. 

In  eight  major  late  crop  states,  crop 
is  now  expected  to  be  22  per  cent  less 
than  harvested  last  year  and  20  per 
cent  below  the  five  year  average. 

Domestic  Cabbage:  With  the  condition 
as  reported  on  September  1,  the  crop 
for  New  York  is  estimated  at  39,300 
tons  compared  with  108,900  tons  har¬ 
vested  last  year.  In  Wisconsin  the  crop 
is  estimated  at  47,500  tons  compared 
with  84,500  tons  harvested  last  year. 
For  the  entire  country  the  production 
is  forecast  at  175,500  tons  compared 
with  308,300  tons  harvested  last  year. 
Danish  Cabbage:  Present  indications 
point  to  a  prqbable  production  of  110,- 
500  tons  in  the  state  compared  with 
134,400  tons  last  year  and  the  1928-32 
average  of  163,700  tons.  Wisconsin  ex¬ 
pects  a  production  of  44,600  tons  com¬ 
pared  with  54,000  tons  last  year  and 
the  5-year  average  of  61,700  tons.  In 
Colorado  the  crop  is  forecast  at  30,200 
tons  compared  with  27,100  tons  last 
year.  For  the  entire  country  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  late  Danish  cabbage  is  fore¬ 
cast  at  210,300  tons  compared  with 
249,500  tons  last  year  and  the  5-year 
average  of  275,000  tons. 

Onions:  From  the  indications  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  the  state  crop  is  estimated  at 
3,248,000  sacks  of  100  pounds  each  com¬ 
pared  with  2,300,000  sacks  harvested 
a  year  ago.  Michigan’s  production  is 
estimated  at  2,280,000  sacks  compared 
with  1,524,000  sacks  last  year.  For  the 


Tomatoes  for  Manufacture:  From  pres¬ 
ent  indications  the  crop  is  forecast  at 
102,700  tons  compared  with  131,000 
tons  last  year.  Indiana’s  production  is 
forecast  at  363,700  tons  compared  with 
321,000  tons  last  year.  Maryland  ex¬ 
pects  230,000  tons  compared  with  225,- 
000  tons  last  year.  For  the  entire  cotm- 
try  the  crop  is  estimated  at  1,771,900 
tons  compared  with  1,689,000  tons  last 
season. 

Tomatoes  for  Market:  With  the  acre¬ 
age  of  tomatoes  for  market  in  New 
York  reduced  this  year,  the  production 
is  estimated  at  1,332,000  bushels  com¬ 
pared  with  1,494,000  bushels  last  year. 
For  the  entire  coimtry  the  production 
of  late  tomatoes  for  market  is  forecast 
at  5,105,000  bushels  compared  with 
4,908,000  bushels  last  year. 

Celery:  With  conditions  as  they  stood 
on  Sept.  1,  a  production  of  990,000 
crates  of  celery  was  forecast  compared 
with  1,140,000  crates  last  season. 
Michigan  expects  920,000  crates  com¬ 
pared  with  615,000  crates  last  year. 
For  the  entire  country  production  is 
estimated  at  2,935,000  crates  compared 
with  2,581,000  last  year  and  the  5-year 
average  of  3,348, (X)0  crates. 


Horticultural  Society  Apple 
Report 

Each  year  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  assisted  by 
the  State  Horticultural  Society,  puts 
out  a  September  1  fruit  prospect  re¬ 
port.  This  year’s  report  states  percent¬ 
age  of  apples  expected  to  pack  U.  S. 
No.  1  is  61  per  cent  in  Western  New 


APPLES 

1936 

1935 

1934 

McIntosh  _ 

-  50% 

75% 

59% 

Baldwins  _ 

_  34 

42 

13 

Greenings  _ 

_  47 

49 

48 

Northern  Spys  _ 

_ _  59 

43 

34 

Ben  Davis  _ _ _ 

_  41 

62 

44 

Average,  all  varieties _ 

_  41 

61 

46 

PEARS 

Bartletts  _ 

.  42 

30 

51 

Seckel  _  _ 

-  54 

37 

59 

Keiffer  _ 

_  44 

42 

49 

LATE  PEACHES  _ 

_  60 

59 

1 

GRAPES  . . . . 

_  48 

74 

52 

Taking  all  varieties  together,  per¬ 
centage  of  state  apple  crop  is  lowest 
since  society’s  report  began,  in  1921. 
McIntosh,  Greenings  and  Northern 
Spys  are  above  the  average  of  all  var¬ 
ieties;  Baldwins  substantially  below. 
Champlain  valley  and  Onondaga  coimty 
suffered  most  from  cold  weather  in 
May.  Hudson  valley  is  in  best  position. 
Non-commercial  areas  are  generally 
very  poor. 

New  .York’s  expected  marketable  ap- 


pie  crop  in  barrels,  by  districts,  is  as 

follows : 

Expected 

Harvested 

H  arveste^ 

1936 

1935 

1934 

(Barrels) 

(Barrels) 

(Barrels) 

Northern  District  - 

4,300 

13,500 

5,800 

Western  District  - 

58,609 

68,345 

90,233 

Central  District - i — 

11,300 

45,253 

55,301 

Eastern  District  - 

6,075 

11,000 

6,025 

Southcentral  District 

350 

1,500 

1,000 

Southeastern  District  — 

90,280 

133,694 

79,036 

State  . . . 

170,914 

273,292 

237,395 

Sidelights  from  the  Milk  Hearing 

{Continued  from  opposite  page) 
cumbersome;  that  New  York  State  has 
right  to  bar  out-of-state  milk.”  He 
said  “we  are  going  to  fight  for  our 
freedom.” 

C.  R.  Smith  of  Jefferson  Coimty 
said,  “If  our  just  demands  are  not  met, 
there  is  nothing  left  but  a  temporary 
milk  holiday.” 

New  York  City  consumer  groups  pre- 


POTATOES 

Scene  of  activity  in  potato  deal  has 
now  shifted  to  late  producing  or  north¬ 
ern  tier  of  states,  which  extends  from 
Maine  to  Pacific  Coast,  and  they  will 
hold  center  of  stage  for  remainder  of 
season,  until  new  crop  begins  to  pour 
in  next  spring. 

Bulk  of  mid-season  states  are  com¬ 
pletely  through  and  late  producing 
areas  are  going  to  have  less  competi¬ 
tion  than  for  several  years.  Deal  is 
opening  up  under  rather  favorable  con¬ 
ditions.  Track  holdings  are  at  a  low 
level  and  stocks  in  dealers’  hands  are 
probably  lightest  in  several  years. 

Late  potato  growers  who  start  to 
ship  their  crop  during  next  few  weeks 
are  likely  to  meet  less  competition  and 
more  empty  bins  than  for  many  years. 
Trade  has  reduced  its  normal  track 
supply  to  a  very  low  level  as  it  wished 
to  start  in  late  deal  with  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  confidence  than  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  in  recent  years. 

September  crop  report  registered  a 
slight  gain  in  production.  While  above 
August  level  it  is  still  below  last  year 
or  even  five  year  level.  Since  crop  is 
about  all  made,  little  changes  can  be 
expected  in  final  supply. 

Prom  present  indications,  West  is 
going  to  be  compelled  to  draw  quite 
heavily  again  on  East  for  potatoes,  as 
many  of  Mississippi  Valley  fields  are 
not  going  to  produce  anything  like  a 
normal  crop. 

A  normal  movement  of  potatoes  is 
expected  during  the  balance  of  Septem¬ 
ber  and  early  October. 

Maine  has  developed  a  new  market 
during  last  few  days.  An  order  for  100 
cps  of  potatoes  to  be  sent  to  Argen¬ 
tine  for  seed  purposes  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  and  potatoes  are  to  be  sent 
down  to  fill  in  a  gap  in  their  supply 
which  is  very  short  as  a  result  of 
drought  of  past  season. 


Drought  in  the  Mid- West  Dairy  Region 

Some  Personal  Observations  By 


LELAND  SPENCER 


September  Crop  Report 

September  I  Estimate  (Thousands  of  bushels) 


Corn  _ 

Oats  _ ”” 

Barley 

Spring  wheat 
Buckwheat 
I’ield  beans _ 

I*otatoes. 


New 

York 

U. 

S. 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

21,152 

24,956 

1,458,295 

2,291,629 

17,913 

25,590 

776,661 

1,196,668 

2,669 

4,158 

144,847 

282,226 

98 

132 

102,504 

136,284 

1,666 

2,380 

5,793 

8,220 

972 

1,457 

17,952 

22,998 

—  As  growers  expected,  Sep¬ 
tember  crop  report  jumped  potato  es¬ 
timate  about  17  million  bushels,  from 
294,537,000  to  311,951,000.  Last  year 
387,678,^000  bushels  were  harvested. 


IT  was  recently  my  good  fortune  to 
visit  several  dairy  sections  of  the 
Central  West.  The  occasion  was  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  dairy  plants  that  ship  cream  to 
eastern  markets.  Facts  and  figures 
from  this  survey  will  be  available  at 
a  later  date.  In  this  and  following  is¬ 
sues  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  I 
shall  try  to  pass  on  to  you  a  few  of  the 
impressions  which  I  received  on  that 
trip. 

First,  the  drought.  I  did  not  visit  the 
“dust  bowl,”  but  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  conditions  more  unfavorable 
for  farming  than  those  I  sav/  in  six 
weeks  of  driving  through  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota.  The  only  green  grass  I 
saw  was  in  well-sprinkled  lawns.  Rain 
came  to  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  days  of  August,  and 
almost  immediately  Mother  Nature 
came  out  with  a  new  dress.  In  only  one 
locality  did  I  see  corn  with  real  ears. 
That  was  near  Milwaukee,  in  eastern 
Wisconsin.  The  worst  conciitions  were 
encountered  in  southern  Missouri, 
where  silo-filling  was  in  full  swing  the 
first  week  of  August.  The  reason  for 
this  premature  harvest  was  grasshop¬ 
pers,  which  were  rapidly  stripping  the 
leaves  from  drought- stunted  stalks.  On 
one  farm  where  I  stopped,  it  took  35 
acres  of  com  to  fill  a  100-ton  silo.  That 
was  typical.  Throughout  most  of  the 
central  west  dairy  region  there  was  no 
pasture  to  speak  of  from  early  in  July 
until  the  end  of  August  or  later.  The 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
just  released  its  .estimates  of  pasture 
condition  in  the  various  states  as  of 
September  first.  According  to  this  re¬ 
port,  pastures  in  Missouri  were  only  7 
per  cent  of  normal;  Wisconsin  36  per 
cent;  Michigan  41  per  cent;  New  York 
49  per  cent. 

On  most  of  the  mid-west  dairy  farms 
there  was  a  good  first  crop  of  hay. 
That,  together  with  straw  and  corn¬ 
stalks,  will  provide  sufficient  roughage 
to  carry  stock  through  the  winter. 
Oats,  barley,  and  other  small  grains,  as 
well  as  com,  are  a  very  short  crop.  On 
many  farms  the  oats  were  not  thresh¬ 
ed.  Com  and  oats,  which  ordinarily 
make  up  90  per  cent  of  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion  for  cows  on  mid-west  farms,  are 
very  scarce.  A  hay  and  straw  diet  this 
winter  will  not  make  a  heavy  flow  of 


milk.  Cows  will  go  out  in  poor  condi¬ 
tion  next  spring.  Culling  will  be  heav¬ 
ier  than  usual  in  the  drought  states. 
The  scarcity  of  grain  will,  of  course, 
mean  continued  high  prices  for  feed 
in  the  East. 

The  attitude  of  these  farmers;  many 
of  whom  are  confronted  with  the  worst 
crop  failure  in  their  experience,  im¬ 
pressed  me  quite  as  much  as  the  scar¬ 
city  of  moisture  itself.  A  few  farmers 
were  downhearted  and  pessimistic  for 
the  future.  Nevertheless,  the  prevailing 
attitude  was  one  of  courage  and  faith, 
with  strong  ambition  to  overcome  the 
present  difficulties. 

Eastern  dairymen  are  affected  by  the 
drought  in  the  Midwest  as  well  as  by 
the  dry  weather  at  home.  The  decreased 
output  of  cream,  butter,  milk  powder, 
and  the  like,  is  making  a  firm  basis  for 
fiuid  milk  prices  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  condition,  plus  the  gradual 
recovery  of  demand  for  fluid  milk, 
cream,  and  ice  cream,  indicates  higher 
net  returns  to  the  dairymen — at  least 
until  cows  go  out  to  pasture  next 
spring. 


sented  impassioned  pleas  for  cheaper 
milk  to  city  consumers.  They  indorsed 
demand  of  Piseck  and  North  Country 
speakers  for  a  $3  flat  price  for  all  milk 
and  10-cent  milk  for  city  consumers. 
Distributors  were  roundly  scored  by 
advocates  of  $3  flat-price  plan  and  by 
consumer  groups.  Mrs.  Ida  Harris  of 
the  League  of  Mothers’  Clubs,  “with 
10,000  members,”  said  “milk  companies 
are  enriching  selves  on  our  babies’ 
blood.” 

It  was  indicated  from  several  sides 
that  Mayor  LaGuardia  had  gone  into 
milk  business  for  political  reasons. 
Support  for  a  milk  strike  was  premia- 
ed  by  Socialist  anfl  Communist  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

In  and  out  of  the  hearing,  stand  of 
Henry  S.  Manley,  former  Milk  Division 
coimsel,  was  praised.  His  statement 
that  state  milk  price-fixing  was  mostly 
a  pretense  was  not  disputed. 

Hearing  showed,  more  than  anything 
else,  that  governmental  agency  is  in¬ 
effective  in  milk  situation.  No  large 
group  approved  it.  Some  groups  made 
demands,  but  failed  to  show  how  they 
could  be  met.  On  every  hand  was  voic¬ 
ed  doubt  that  law  could  be  made  to 
work,  fore-shadowing  end  of  state  milk 
control. 


CREAM  PRICES  ARE  HIGHER! 

We  are  paying  EIGHT  to  TEN  cents  per  pound  butter- 
fat  above  last  Summer  and  far  above  any  other  recent 
year. 

Raise  your  heifer  calves  on  skimmilk  —  Dairy  cows 
bring  good  prices.  Feed  skim  to  pigs  and  chickens  for 
further  income. 


ShipYour  Cream  Direct  to  Fairmont 

for  steady  cash  income.  Diversified  farm¬ 
ing  is  profitable  and  safe.  Write  us  for 
shipping  tags  and  any  further  information 
desired. 

THE  FAIRMONT  CREAMERY  CO. 

BUFFALO^  Y-  Est.  1884 


Your  Money  by 
return  mail. 
Steady  Income. 


(568)  18 
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HOGS  and  POULTRY  Yield 

BIGGER  PROFITS 

When  Fed  Yeast  Feeds 


When  You  Use  yeast  feeds,  hogs  stay 
healthier  and  gain  weight  faster.  Chickens 
lay  more  and  heavier  eggs.  Cows  give 
more  milk,  with  increased  butterfat. 
That’s  because  live  yeast  improves  di¬ 
gestion  and  assimilation.  A  greater  part 
of  each  feeding  is  converted  into  flesh, 
eggs,  or  milk.  Such  yeast  feeds,  contain¬ 
ing  Animal-Poultry  Y east  F oam,  are  made 
and  sold  by  Yeast  Foam  System  Mills. 
Wrjte  for  FREE  booklet  giving  profit 
reports  from  many  users. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Yeast  Foam  Sys¬ 
tem  Feeds,  it’s  easy  to  mix  your  own. 
4-lb.  box  of  Animal-Poultry  Yeast  Foam, 
enough  to  ferment  300  lbs.  feed,  delivered 
in  U.  S.  for  $1.  Larger  amounts  cheaper. 
Northwestern  Yeast  Co.,  Dept.  AA,  1750 
N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Sure,  ABSORBINE 
fixed  that 
inflamed  tendon! 


Horses  can’t  thank  you — but  by  keep¬ 
ing  right  on  working  they’ll  prove  how 
quickly  Absorbine  relieves  pain,  eases 
sore,  stiff,  bruised  muscles,  does  away 
with  lameness  from  sprains,  strains, 
swollen  ankles,  knees  and  inflamed  ten¬ 
dons.  Never  blisters  or  removes  hair. 
A  bttle  does  a  lot.  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


Improved  Home,  Farm,  Horses, 

14  Cows,  bull,  implements,  crops  included;  124  acres, 
dandy  8-room  nou.se,  2  b.iths,  good  60  ft.  cement-base¬ 
ment  bam,  silo,  fi.shing  stream;  $4950,  part  down; 
picture  pg.  35  big  NEW  catalog.  Free. 

STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


DAIRY  AND  SHEEP  FARM 

in  Columbia  County,  near  lake,  grand  water  supply; 
sold  subject  to  mortgage;  also  fruit  farm.  W’rite  for 
dc.scription.  LLOYD  M.  HALLENBECK, 
GREENDALE-ON-THE-HUDSON,  NEW  YORK. 


Farm  for  Sale: 

on  macadam  highway, 

HARRY  WIZEMAN, 


good  land,  good  buildings,  run¬ 
ning  spring  water  in  the  house; 
near  village  with  high  school. 

CALLICOON,  NEW  YORK. 


FARMS 


F.  C. 


25th  anniversary  catalog  200  farms  and 
village  homes.  Finger  Lakes  Region. 
New  low  prices.  Beal  opportunities. 

McCARTY,  R.  5,  AUBURN.  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


HEAVY  AND  HANDY-WEIGHT  FARM  WORK 
HORSES;  high-grade  Belgians  and  Percherons  at  low¬ 
est  country  prices.  FRED  CHANDLER,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


SWINE 


50  Years  with  Dependable  Pigs 

CHESTER-YORKSHIRE  CROSSED  J  r  o  .n  ,, 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  CROSSED  ( 

DUROC-POLAND  CROSSED  (  ^ 

HAMPSHIRES  CROSSED  )  $6.00— J6.50  each 

SHOATS —  FEEDERS  ALL  AGES. 

Selected  boars  for  immediate  and  future  service  all 
ages  and  prices.  The  average  pig  6  weeks  old  weighs 
from  15  to  18  lbs.  Shipped  P.O.  Order,  Check  or 
C.O.D.  on  approval.  Prompt  delivery.  No  anxious  wait¬ 
ing.  Every  pig  immunized  to  cholera  without  extra 
charge.  You  sponsor  my  business.  Pleasing  you  will 
please  me.  Phone  1091  M.  Evening. 

CHAS  DAVIS,  Residence  Carr  Road,  Concord.  Mass. 


PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 


Wonderful  Farm 


Bargain.  Address  MRS.  MARY 
GORMEL,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

IF  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  NOTIFIED  THAT  YOUR 
POLICY  IS  TO  RUN  OUT  SOON,  RENEW  IT 
RIGHT  AWAY  WITH  AN  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  AGENT  OR  DIRECT  TO 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES.  Inc. 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


I  BROKEN  DENTAL  PLATE 

R  REPAIRED  AND  REFINISHED 


LIKE  NEW  $2. 

WITH  2  MISSING  F  D  C  F 
TEETH  REPLACED  T  If  t  t 
EACH  ADDITIONAL  TOOTH  50c. 


Expert  workmanship — Many  testimonials.  Send  ijo 
Money — We  repair  and  ship  plate  day  received. 
C.O.D.  for  safe  delivery,  mail  Parcel  Post  Insured. 
PLATE  SERVICE,  236-D,  West  55th  St„  New  York. 


8  to  9  weeks  old  —  $3.50  eacb. 

All  large  type  pigs  and  good  feeders.  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross.  Will 
ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order. 
If  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not  please  you,  return  them 
at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS,  8  weeks  old  $5.50  each. 

Walter  Lux,  Tel.  0086,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  "PIGS "PIGS 

Large  Tork.shire  and  Chester  White  ero.ss,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  and 
white,  6  to  8  wks.  @  $4.00  each,  8  to  10  wks.  @  $4.50 
each.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D..  F.O.B.  Woburn, 
Mass.  No  charge  for  crating.  Vermont  orders  require 
inoculation  with  extra  cost  of  25c  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


DAILEV  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  IVIass.'  Tel.  10S5 

-  The  Old  Reliable  Pip  Firm  - - 

Carefully  selected  Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and 
0.1. C.,  Duroc  and  Berkshire  crossed.  6-7  wks.  old. 
$3.75;  8-9  wks.,  $4.25  each;  10  wks.  old,  $4.50.  All 
good,  rugged,  fast  growing  stock  that  should  give  satis¬ 
faction.  Ship  C.0.0.  Write,  wire  or  phone  and  get 
some  of  these  good  pigs. 

100  SHOATS  50-60  LBS.  FOR  SALE. 


A  WATCHDOG 
Every  40  Rods 


That  is  what  our  “No  Trespass¬ 
ing”  signs  are.  When  a  fellow  sees 
one  of  them  he  knows  he’s  in  the 
wrong  if  he’s  caught  —  so  he 
thinks  twice  before  he  barges  in. 

Post  Your  Farm 

with  our  "NO  TRESPASSING"  signs 

to  keep  off  those  fellows  who 
make  a  nuisance  of  themselves. 
Our  signs  are  printed  on  heavy 
fabric  that  withstands  wind  and 
weather,  are  easy  to  see  and 
read,  and  meet  legal  require¬ 
ments.  Write  us  for  prices  in 
large  or  small  quantities. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


RUGGED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  AND  YORKSHIRE  OR  BERKSHIRE 
AND  CHESTER  CROSS  — 8  to  9  wks.  old,  $4.00. 

CHESTER  WHITES  — 8  wks.  old,  $4.75. 

These  are  all  grown  on  our  farm  and  selected 
from  large  type  breeders. 

WILL  SHIP  C.O.D.  ON  APPROVAL. 

ATVA  ¥  I  TY  206  WASHINGTON  ST, 
,  IVl.  WOBURN,  MASS. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

75  Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  48  Berkshire  &  Chester 
crossed.  6-8  weeks  old — $3.50;  9-10  weeks  old  —  $4.00. 
We  ship  C.O.D.  Give  us  a  trial. 

Bedford  Stock  Farm,  ®  b’ox'^44!^' 


Michael  Lux,  Tel.  149,  Woburu,  Mass. 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  »  8  to  9  weeks.  $4.00  each. 
CHESTER  &  BERKSHIRE  (  6  to  7  weeks,  $3.75  each. 
All  nice  stock.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 


DOGS 


SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Heel-drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 


Qiv  rnnn  rincrs _  Trained.  $50  to  $75  each.  Trial 

OIX  V.OOUUOgS -  pony  FARMS,  Himrod,  N.  Y, 


Coming  to  PHILADELPHIA? 

Rooms  with  Bath  for 

HOTEL  ^ — 

P  H  I  J.  A  D  E  LPHI  AN 

(Formerly  Hotel  Pennsylvania) 

39TH  CHESTNUT  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


REED  CANARY  GRASS  SEED  proriuces  up  to  10  ton 
hay  per  acre  eciual  to  clover.,  35c  a  pound.  Over 
50  pound.',.  30c  a  pound.  Postage  extra. 

EARL  KLEINDL,  FOX  LAKE,  WISCONSIN. 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 
Dirty  Eggs  By  J.  G.  HUTTAR 


TT  HASN’T  been  so  long  that  we’ve 
^  been  shining  up  our  market  eggs. 
The  only  thing  that  consumers  worried 
much  about  was  whether  the  eggs  were 
fit  to  eat  or  not.  Then  later  they  ask¬ 
ed  whether  eggs  were  fresh  or  cold 
storage.  As  commercial  pyoultry  farms 
grew  up  and  they  began  shipping  eggs 

to  market  in  large 
quantities,  the 
matter  of  size  of 
eggs  came  to  peo¬ 
ple’s  attention.  At 
the  same  time  the 
idea  of  putting  up 
more  attractive 
looking  packages 
was  thought  up  by 
some  of  these  big 
poultry  raisers. 

This  cleaning 
idea  has  spread 
far  and  wide.  Sev¬ 
eral  large  egg 
packing  plants, 
both  co-operative 
and  private,  along 
the  Pacific  Coast 
go  so  far  as  to  run  dirty  eggs  on  an 
endless  belt  through  a  chamber  where 
fine  sifted  white  sand  is  blown  at  them 
under  air  pressure.  The  eggs  roll 
around  so  that  the  saud  can  hit  them 
on  all  sides  and  take  off  every  speck 
of  dirt  and  stain.  I  see  packages  of 
these  eggs  almost  every  day  and  I  must 
admit  they  look  pretty. 

Two  Purposes 

There  are  really  two  good  reasons 
for  cleaning.  The  one  I’ve  already 
mentioned  is  to  make  them  look  more 
palatable  to  prospective  buyers-  The 
other  is  to  take  contamination  off  the 
shell  so  that  the  germs  which  crowd 
the  dirt  and  stains  on  the  shell  don’t 
get  into  the  egg  to  rot  it. 

It’s  well  to  keep  this  second  reason 
in  mind,  because  it  will  help  you  clean 
your  eggs  right. 

How  to  Clean 

I  guess  it’s  well  nigh  impossible  to 
educate  our  hens  to  keep  their  feet  clean 
and  to  sidestep  all  th^  eggs  in  the  nest. 
Sometimes  I  think  it’s  hard  to  educate 
some  poultrymen  to  keep  the  nests 
clean.  And  then  there  are  always 
some  birds  which  are  “ornery”  enough 
to  avoid  all  the  nests  and  lay  their  eggs 
in  some  dirty  corner  of  the  floor. 

The  dirt  which  we  find  on  the  eggs 
usually  comes  from  about  four  places 
—  dirty  nests,  dirty  floors,  unscreened 
dropping  boards,  and  muddy  runs  in 
front  of  the  poultry  houses.  That’s 
just  a  tip  on  how  you  might  cut  down 
the  work  of  cleaning  eggs.  But  that’s 
beside  the  point.  The  question  is  how 
to  get  the  dirt  off. 

Remember  the  dirt  is  full  of  germs. 
The  wetter  the  dirt  and  the  longer  it 
stays  on  the  egg,  the  surer  the  con¬ 
tamination  inside  the  egg  and  the  worse 
will  be  the  contamination. 

That  means  just  two  things:  Clean 
off  the  dirt  just  as  soon  as  you  can  get 
at  it  and  use  as  little  water  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  getting  it  off. 

Going  to  Extremes 

About  two  months  ago  a  buyer  of 
eggs  came  to  me  with  the  story  that 
he  had  gotten  some  soft-boiled  eggs  in 
a  case  which  he  bought.  I  thought  this 
was  a  rather  far-fetched  story  and  I 
couldn’t  help  smiling  a  little.  He  was 
quite  insulted  and  insisted  that  he 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  He 
was  so  persistent  that  he  asked  me  to 
write  to  the  man  who  shipped  in  these 
eggs  and  ask  him  if  it  weren’t  so.  In 


order  to  appease  him  I  finally  agreed 
to  do  this.  To  my  surprise  I  learned 
that  the  customer  was  probably  right. 

The  shipper  wrote  me  that  he  put 
his  eggs  in  a  pan  of  water  to  soak  the 
dirt.  He  admitted  the  water  was  warm 
but  he  didn’t  think  it  was  warm  enough 
to  soft-boil  the  eggs. 

Weir  that  is  rather  an  extreme,  but  I 
do  believe  there  are  other  people  who 
soak  eggs  in  water.  That’s  bad,  be¬ 
cause,  you  see,  the  egg  shell  is  full  of 
pores  and  the  germs  get  through  those 
pores  so  much  easier  with  water  to 
swim  in.  If  you  have  many  eggs  that 
are  so  dirty  they  need  soaking,  you’d 
better  look  around  a  little  and  clean  up. 

Sandpaper  or  emery  cloth,  a  knife, 
and  a  damp  cloth  are  the  proper  equip¬ 
ment  for  cleaning  eggs.  In  other 
words,  get  the  dirt  and  stains  off  with 
as  little  water  as  possible. 

Then  remember  it’s  best  to  get  the 
dirt  off  just  as  quick  as  you  can.  You’ll 
find  the  dirt  comes  off  easier  if  you 
take  it  off  on  the  day  the  egg  is  laid. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  ship  nice  clean 
eggs  to  a  market  like  New  York,  but 
remove  the  dirt  with  a  little  judgment. 


Two  Up  for  Farley  Porter 


Farley  Porter  of  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  and  a 
three  foot  silver  cup  offered  for  the 
largest  number  of  points  won  at  the 
poultry  show  at  the  State  Fair.  This 
cup  has  to  he  won  three  times  in  order 
to  win  permanent  possession.  Mr. 
Porter  has  won  two  legs  of  the  cup  and 
a  victory  next  year  will  insure  him 
permanent  possession. 

To  win  the  cup,  Mr.  Porter  took  four 
firsts  and  seven  seconds  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  division  of  the  show,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  won  several  special  prizes.  Among 
these  was  the  special  prize  for  the  larg¬ 
est  number  of  points  won,  as  well  as 
specials  for  the  best  Leghorn  cockerel 
bird,  best  certified  Leghorn  hen,  best 
White  Leghorn  hen,  largest  number  of 
awards  in  the  White  Leghorn  breed, 
and  best  male  in  the  show. 


“Premium  Quality  Eggs”. — Under  thi9 
title  Vermont  Department  of  Agricuh 
ture  has  just  issued  Bulletin  No.  507 
prepared  by  Inspector  H.  V.  Shute  oi 
Division  of  Markets  and  A.  W.  Leh¬ 
man,  poultry  specialist  of  Extension 
Service.  Carefully  arranged  with  m* 
formative  headings  and  illustrations, 
booklet  makes  first  class  handbook  for 
producers  and  dealers,  and  also  for  con¬ 
sumers.  Pictured  and  described  are  a 
number  of  easily  made  devices  to 
cleaning  and  candling  eggs  and  3-  ve^ 
practical  packing  bench  desigra®^ 

Mr.  Shute.  ' 


J,  C.  Hattar 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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nearby  markets  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

Laying  Cages  for  Hens 

By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


Again  and  again  we  are  asked  the 
question,  “What  about  laying 
cages?”  —  meaning,  I  suppose,  “Are 
they  successful  and  should  I  invest?” 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  must 
be;  “Yes,  they  are  successful”;  to  the 
second,  “Whether  or  not  you  shoifid  in¬ 
vest  will  depend  upon  circumstances.” 

Laying  cages  must  be  successful  or 
several  large  plants  and  many  small 
producers  would  not  continue  to  use 
them,  and  in  many  cases  remain  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  them.  We  know,  too, 
that  the  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
Ohio  (Wooster)  stations  have  nm  tests 
of  both  leghorn  and  heavy  breeds  in 
cages  against  birds  on  the  floor.  In  all 
cases  the  caged  birds  compared  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  others  and  in  some  ways 
excelled  them. 

At  Pennsylvania  they  used  some  pul¬ 
lets  raised  in  total  cpnfinement,  some 
raised  on  wire  floors,  some  raised  in 
confinement  until  10  weeks  old  and  then 


of  the  very  serious  objections  to  cages 
has  been  their  short  life.  Frequent  re¬ 
placement  makes  costly  upkeep.  This 
handicap  is  being  removed  in  recent 
designs  by  the  use  of  more  durable 
materials. 

Cages  effectively  put  a  stop  to  losses 
from  cannibalism,  and  they  allow  con¬ 
stant  culling  with  com'plete  individual 
egg  records. 

Some  breeders  have  found  that  caged 
birds  make  good  second-year  records 
and  that  they  are  satisfactory  as  breed¬ 
ers.  The  experience  of  other  breeders 
has  been  just  the  opposite. 

Conditions  Should  Determine  Choice 

For  the  small-scale  beginner,  cages 
may  be  just  the  thing.  Even  the  man 
with  a  good  going  poultry  enterprise 
based  on  floor  management  may  well 
consider  laying  cages  when  increasing 
the  size  of  his  business.  It  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  wise  to  change  systems  so 
long  as  the  business  is  not  increased. 

In  the  past  many  new  ideas  have 
made  their  appearance  on  the  poultry 
stage  and  have  been  the  center  of  at¬ 
tention  for  a  time.  Some  have  dis¬ 
appeared,  but  artificial  illumination, 
all-mash,  all-night  lights,  chick  bat¬ 
teries  —  these  have  survived  the  “fad” 
stage  and  today  are  recognized  as  use¬ 
ful  tools  for  the  poultryman,  though 
they  have  not  displaced  to  any  extent 
the  older  established  practices.  So  I 
think  it  will  be  with  laying  cages. 


The  production  of  the  pullets  in 
cages  was  more  uniform. 

put  on  range,  and  some  raised  to  12 
weeks  of  age  in  battery  brooders.  In 
all  cases,  one  group  of  pullets  was  put 
into  laying  cages  and  another  group 
raised  in  exactly  the  same  way  was 
put  in  a  laying  house. 

All  pullets  had  artificial  lights.  As  a 
?roup,  the  pullets  in  cages  ate  more 
niash  and  less  grain  than  those  in 
houses.  Total  consumption  for  pullets 
in  cages  was  less.  In  44  weeks  they 
averaged  to  eat  71  pounds  of  feed  while 
pullets  in  laying  houses  ate  84  pounds. 
Heat  in  the  battery  room  no  doubt  ex¬ 
plains  this  difference. 

Production  of  the  pullets  in  cages 
Was  more  uniform,  probably  again,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  artificial  heat.  Pullets 
in  cages  produced  more  in  fall  and 
winter;  pullets  in  laying  houses  more 
in  spring  and  summer  but  less  for  the 
entire  period.  , 

Prom  my  reading  and  observation 
talks  with  users,  I  think  I  can 
safely  make  the  following  observations : 

When  birds  are  healthy,  egg  produc- 
Hon  and  mortality  are  likely  to  be  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  in  cages  and  on 
i’he  floor.  If  disease  is  present  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  caged  birds  will 
probably  produce  better  and  with  low¬ 
er  first-year  mortality. 

''  hile  working  conditions  are  better 
with  cages,  no  labor  is  saved  and  per- 
^3-Ps  it  will  be  increased.  Cages  allow 
P^ore  birds  per  given  floor  space,  and 
less  feed  is  required  per  dozen  eggs. 
"^0  offset  this,  in  part  at  least,  houses 
P^ust  be  supplied  with  heat  in  cold 
feather  and  fans  in  hot  weather,  and 
cue  cost  of  the  cages  makes  the  invest- 
*bent  per  bird  average  somewhat  high¬ 
er  than  for  floor  birds.  In  the  past,  one 
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WITH  OUR 


"CAP-BRUSH 


U  ROOST 
APPLICATOR 


No  palnt-brnsh  bristles  to  absorb  and  waste 
"Black  Leaf  40”— Our  "Cap-Brush”  roost 
applicator  spreads  it  thianer,  and  more 
evenly.  Makes  "Black  Leaf  40”  go  four 
times  as  far— and  still  gives  effective  results. 


''BLACK  LEAF  40" 

Applied  to  the  roosts  with  the_  "Cap-Brush’ 
kills  lice  and  feather  mites— is  8628 

easy  to  use— costs  extremely  little 
For  individual  bird  treatment, 
a  drop  placed  in  feathers  two 
inches  oelow  the  vent  kill* 
body  lice— a  drop  on  the  back 
of  birds’  necks  kills  head  Lee. 

Apply  with  "Cap-Brush.” 

Buy  ‘  "Black  Leaf  40’Hn  orig~ 
inat,  factory-sealed  pack¬ 
ages.  Sold  by  aealtrs  everywhere. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS 
&  CHEMICAL  CORP. 

incorporated 
Louisville,  Ky, 


/'ll  AD  AlMTFFn.  Chewing,  Smoking  or  Cigarette 
uU/uvAlT  1  Lill.l.' .  Tobacco.  Five  pounds  $1.00. 
Ten  JI.75.  Pay  when  reoelTed.  Pipe  and  box  cigars  Free. 

Carlton  Tobacco  Company  "  K*^NT{j(n^Y. 


Feeding  Pullets 

Will  you  give  me  your  advice  in  feed¬ 
ing  pullets  scratch  g^rain,  whether  to  feed 
all  they  will  consume  in  hoppers  or  to 
feed  only  at  night. 

My  pullets  are  3%  months  of  age, 
weighing  about  3  pounds  each.  I  would 
like  to  hopper  feed  scratch  but  they  eat 
more  than  two  parts  hard  grain  to  one 
part  mash.  They  are  in  good  flesh.  If  I 
feed  a  lot  more  scratch  grain  than  mash, 
will  they  lay  as  well  and  be  as  strong? 
They  would  consume  more  feed  by  so 
doing  but  would  hot  eat  much  mash. 
They  are  on  grassy  range. 

By  all  means  let  your  pullets  have 
all  the  scratch  grain  they  will  eat. 
They  are  performing  exactly  as  normal 
pullets  should  at  their  age.  For  some 
reason,  which  the  nutrition  specialist 
could  no  doubt  explain,  the  older  pullets 
become,  the  less  protein  (found  largely 
in  the  mash)  is  required.  Consequently 
they  will  gradually  eat  more  and  more 
grain  and  less  and  less  mash  as  they 
near  maturity.  . 

Then  there  will  come  a  time  when 
all  will  change,  sometimes  rather  sud¬ 
denly.  The  sexual  organs  will  become 
active.  Egg  production  is  soon  to  fol¬ 
low.  The  body  now  needs  protein  in 
ever  increasing  amounts  to  make  the 
yolks  and  whites  for  the  eggs.  This 
need  is  expressed  as  a  demand  for  feed 
that  will  supply  the  protein.  Then  the 
pullets  of  their  own  accord  will  swing 
back  to  the  mash.  Of  course  they  will 
still  need  grain,  but  the  proportion 
consumed  will  become  nearly  half  and 
half  as  a  rule. 

By  trying  to  restrict  their  consump¬ 
tion  of  grain  at  this  time  you  will  only 
slow  up  their  development  and  will  pro¬ 
bably  cause  them  to  go  into  the  laying 
period  in  poorer  condition. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  can  simplify 
your  entire  feeding  schedule  for  your 
growing  pullets  and  later  when  they 
are  in  the  laying  pen,  if  you  just  keep 
grain  apd  mash  before  them  constant¬ 
ly.  This  is  a  very  satisfactory  method 
if  the  pullets  are  of  a  high-producing 
strain.  It  does  not  work  out  so  well  if 
they  are  not.  Therefore  we  do  not  ad¬ 
vocate  this  method  as  a  rule. 


LIVE  -  PAV 
CH  ICKS 


SPECIALIZING  IN  BROILER  CHICKS. 

Hatched  entirely  in  Electric  Incubators.  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  _ $6.50 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  - 7.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _ '■ - 8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _ 

C.  P.  LEISTER  —  Box  A. 


500 

$32.50 

35.00 

40.00 

30.00 


1000 

$65.00 

70.00 

80.00 

60.00 


c 


'AU  Breeders  Blood -Tested  foi 
B.W.D.  by  stained  antigen 
method.  100%  delivery  guar 
anteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad 
or  write  for  folder. 
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~  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


KERR 


UVE-THRIVE-GROW 


Barred  Rochs.  Jfh-ite  Rochs.  ^ 

Red  Rock  Cross.  Always  available.  Halcbes 
every  week.  All  cbiclcs  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Special  prices  to  large  broiler 
raisers.  29  years  of  hatching  experience 
and  fair  dealings  insure  satisfaction. 
Write  for  prices,  advance  order  discount. 

KERR  CHiCKERIES,  INC. 

21  Railroad  Avenne  Frenebtown,  N.  J. 


PHI  I  FT^  from  Barron  Type  White  Leghorn  breed- 
1  Pedigreed  sired  up  to  328  eggs. 

40c  and  up.  Various  ages  up  to  laying  stage.  Also 
yearling  hems,  pedigreed  cockerels  and  White  Pekin 
Ducks  for  breeders.  Inspection  privilege.  Write, 
FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM, 

R.  2,  Box  54,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


B 


os  QUALITY  PULLETS— 14  wks.  to  ready  to  lay 
age.  Immediate  shipment.  Hanson  Pedigree  and 
R.O.P.  Mated  White  Leghorns,  Browns,  An. 
conas.  Barred  Rocks.  Also  yearling  hens. 
Bloodtested.  C.O.D.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A.  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


MA^  ’»'li 


Make  Money  with  Summer  and'  Fall  Chicks! 

RED  ROCK  CROSSBRED  CHICKS,  either  sex,  for  lay¬ 
ers,  broilers  or  roasters.  WHITECROSS  chicks  ideal 
for  white  feathered  dressed  broiler  trade.  Vigorous,  grow 
and  feather  rapidly.  Rock-Red  Crossbreds  and  Ig-ghom 
Chicks  also  available.  ,  ,  „ 

We  hatch  ONLY  ON  ORDER  for  summer  »iid  fall. 
Only  our  own  bloodtested  breeders  ust'd.  Quality  unusu¬ 
al  Place  order  NOW.  or  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  BOX  A,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


BABCOCKS 


FALL  HATCHED  CHICKS 

W.  Leghorns --R.  I.  Reds 
N.  H.  Reds --Barred  Cross 
100%  Pullorum  clean — 95% 
livability  to  three  weeks 
guaranteed.  Fall  chicks  are 
healthier,  lay  large  eggs 
when  eggs  are  high.  Broilers 
bring  more  Write  for  circular 

Babcock’s  Hatchery 

539a  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


BIG  MONEY  IN 
AUTO  PRODUCTS  ! 

“  Loyd’s  Offers  Best  Opportunity  ” 

“For  15  years  I  have  'been  a  direct  salesman 
handling  many  lines  but  I  find  Loyd’s  is  the  big¬ 


gest  Money  Maker. 


White  Leghorns~PULLETS“Ready  to  Lay 

All  sired  by  males  with  dams  records  of  250-290  eggs. 
Vaccinated  against  chicken  pox.  Also  1000  late  May. 

CONTENT  FARMS,  cambridgI.^’n.  y. 


-BROILER  CHICKS- 


1 


I  BOOKING  NOW  FOR  FALL  DELIVERY 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Whit# 
Wyandottes,  large  type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Red-Rock 
Cross  bred,  N.  H.  Reds. 

90%  Livability  at  four  weeks  guaranteed  on  all 
cliix.  Write  for  catalog.  Breeders  Blood  Tested 
tor  B.W.D. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa 


AT  THE  BEST  PRICES. 


THE  BEST  CHIX  All  Breeds.  Write  today. 

Lantz  Hatchery,  Dept.  10,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yon 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


I  have  a  big  volume  repeat 
business  now  and  my  margin 
of  profit  is  greater.  Every 
customer  is  a  booster  for 
Loyd’s  quality.” 

W.  B.  Jones,  Oxford,  Pa. 

Make  Y  our  Future 
With  This  100 
Year  Old 
Company 

Openings  for  ambitious  men 
to  build  big  profits  with  fast 
selling  auto,  home  and  farm 
products  in  demand  by  farm¬ 
ers.  dairymen,  car  and  truck 
owners.  Products  guaranteed 
— ^priced  low  for  volume  sales. 
Credit  backing  and  Zone 
Manager  positions  for  produc- 
-r.s.  Mail  coupon  for  details. 


Loyd's  of  America,  No.  844A  Cooper  St,  Camden,  N.L 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  full  details  of  Loyd’s 
Profit  Plan. 


Name _ 

Address _ 

City - 


State _ 


(570  )  20 
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This  three-piece  knit  suit  in  black  and  white  is  of  syn¬ 
thetic  yarn.  The  hat  is  high,  draped  black  felt  tarban 
with  pleated  lacquered  fabric  inset  to  give  interest. 

princess  which  is  seen  over  and  over,  but  is  not  ex¬ 
treme.  It  is  a  very  graceful  style  for  most  figures, 
especially  in  the  belled-at-the-bottom  treatment.  The 
slim  straight  silhouette  skirts  may  have  slits  at 
front,  back  or  sides.  Peplum  effects  are  much  seen. 

Clothes  have  “swing”  because  skirts  are  definitely 
fuller  at  the  bottom,  this  being  achieved  mostly 
through  godets  and  gores.  They  also  have  rustle, 
many  slips  being  of  taffeta.  Skirts  are  shorter,  be¬ 
ing  12 1^"  to  13"  from  the  floor  for  straight  skirts, 
14"  for  . the  full  skirts. 

Fur  borders,  wide  or  narrow,  often  decorate  the 
skirts.  Braid  or  ruching  trim  on  hems  often  add 
interest.  The  “T-square”  silhouette  is  extremely 
important  and  is  achieved  by  having  the  sleeves 
broad  at  the  shoulders.  This  is  a  flattering  style  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  the  waist  line  look  small.  The  mold¬ 
ed  Basque  effect  in  bodices  carries  out  this  idea.  Oc¬ 
casionally  we  see  a  dropped  shoulder  line,  but  the 
narrow  shoulder  is  newer.  Most  sleeves  are  long, 
although  some  are  of  bracelet  length. 

Necklines  are  higher  than  ever,  being  plain  and 
simple  with  inconspicuous  little  collars  or  binding 
or  flat  little  cowls. 

The  ensemble  is  important  in  the  wool  dress  and 
costume  fabrics,  the  better  ones  being  a  wool  dress 
of  sheer  material  with  a  wool  coat  Or  cape,  usually 
fur-trimmed. 

Marlin,  muskrat,  and  even  sable  hairs  are  being 
sponsored  in  hairy  goods  which  is  the  main  idea 
in  many  new  woolen  materials.  Other  new  woolens 
have  a  dull  mat  surface  in  shf-er  weight  or  may 
have  a  ribbed  effect.  People  who  object  to  the 
scratchiness  of  wool  will 'take  {Turn  to  Page  25) 


News  and  many  other  motifs  enter  into  the 
making  of  fashions.  The  American  Indian  is 
one  inspiration  of  Paris  milliners  this  year.  One  of 
the  new  fall  hats  is  a  high,  very  much  draped  felt 
turban,  with  a  tall  quill  stuck  in  at  a  rakish  angle, 
and  called  the  “Redskin  Warbonnet.”  The  hourglass 
hat,  an  extremely  tall  one  pinched  in  the  middle,  is 
another  of  the  moment’s  affectations.  Other  extreme 
new  styles  depend  upon  18th  Century  highwaymen 
and  frontiersmen  for  their  themes.  The  Winged 
Victory,  a  skull  cap  t3q)e  with  flaring  wings  on  each 
side,  is  a  pretty  and  more  conservative  new  style. 

The  general  tendency  in  hats  is  to  be  more  wear¬ 
able  and  less  freakish.  They  are  fairly  deep  and 
flat  at  the  back  but  fit  the  head.  Crowns  are  higher 
and  much  creased  and 
folded.  They  are  gay 
and  becoming,  yet  more 
sophisticated.  Soft  felts 
and  beavers,  tweeds  and 
French  antelope,  soleils, 
velvet  berets,  velvet 
toques  and  turbans  offer 
plenty  of  variety  from 
which  a  woman  may 
choose  one  which  looks 
best  on  her. 

The  off-the-face  hat  is 
worn  more  so  than  ever. 

There  are  also  brimmed 
models.  Birds,  quills  and  feather  details  abound. 
Grosgrain,  stiff  tab  effects  and  bronzed  kidskin  are 
also  important  hat  trim.  Veils  have  gone  into  the 
background  somewhat.  Sports  hats  are  apt  to  show 
belt  and  buckle  treatment.  We  also  find  boater 
shapes,  belt  trimmed,  the  funny  flat-top  “coach¬ 
men’s  hats.”  Another  style  emphasizing  crown  in¬ 
terest  is  the  Puritan  style. 

Shoes  look  dainty  on  the  foot  and  tend  to  come 
up  higher,  practically  to  ankle  height  in  front,  but 
backs  are  low.  They  may  be  laced,  have  side  but¬ 
tons  or  be  high-cut  step-ins  with  tongues  or  big 
Colonial  buckles. 

As  to  furs,  we  shall  see  Persian  lamb,  mole,  both 
natural  and  dyed,  cross  fox,  silver  fox,  krimmer, 
kolinsky,  Russian  caracul  and  natural  leopard. 

As  colors  rate  now  in  popularity,  black  is  first, 
followed  in  their  order  by  rust,  green,  gray,  brown, 
the  new  blues,  wine  and  purple.  Some  of  the  new 
greens  are  called  boxwood,  Ginko,  and  spruce  blue. 
The  new  blues  are  British,  stone  blue,  spruce  blue 
green. 

The  fashion  is  simple,  elegant,  feminine,  and  re¬ 
strained  to  achieve  sophistication.  It  always  takes 
a  smart  woman  to  know  where  to  put  on  (or  leave 
off)  the  frills  and  the  gewgaws,  but  this  season  will 
test  her  out  more  than  ever  in  that  respect. 

In  addition  to  being  elegant  and  feminine,  this 
season’s  clothes  will  be  form  revealing  with  their 
high  waist  and  high  divided  bust  line  and  snug  hips. 
The  Directoire  and  Grecian  influences  in  the  new 
styles  are  becoming  to  most  women.  These  are  re¬ 
flected  in  the  high  waist  and  bust  line,  the  narrow 
shoulders  and  full  sleeve  treatments  which  offer  the 
keynote  of  the  fall  and  winter  styles.  The  tunic, 
also  a  very  important  fashion  item,  derives  originally 
from  Greece  and  Rome,  but  the  one  which  we  see 
most  is  adapted  from  the  Russian  tunic,  having  a 
fuller  skirt.  Tunics  are  seen  in  all  lengths  but  knee- 
length  is  the  most  important  one.  A  scattering  of 
apron  tunics  is  seen. 

The  most  important  silhouette  at  present  is  the 


This  smart  new  beret  with  its  kidney-shaped  side  and 
snugly  moulded  back  accents  the  fashion  for  dull 
background  with  shiny  trim.  The  beret  is  of  black 
French  felt  with  two  crossed  glycerined  ost¬ 
rich  plumes  with  quills  of  cellulose  film. 

Below:  This  smart,  youthful  travel  suit  is 
composed  of  brown  nubby  yarn  wool  frock 
and  three-quarter  coat.  Trim  is  of  plastic 
buttons.  The  frock  has  pockets  closed  with 
plastic  slide  fasteners  in  deep  green  for  contrast. 

The  brown  felt  hat  has  the  smart  high  crown; 
handbag  is  brown  calf,  and  gloves  are  brown  sue^e 


the  New  Fall 
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W^hether  You  Make  Your  Own  or  Buy  Your  Clothes,  this 
Up -to -the -Minute  Style  Information  Tells  You  What  is  Right 
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While  others  did  the  dishes,  house¬ 
wives  renewed  their  youth  by  playing. 

CAMPS  for 

TIRED  HOUSEWIVES 


CAMPING — roughing  it  in  tents  on 
the  shores  of  a  lovely  lake — two 
whole  days  away  from  dishes,  chick¬ 
ens,  husbands  and  children.  Twenty-one 
Cayuga  county  farm  women  will  tell 
you  it’s  the  ideal  way  to  relax  and  re¬ 
juvenate  for  another  year  of  homemak¬ 
ing. 

“But  Mrs.  Jones,  Smith  and  Reading’’ 
and  right  down  the  list,  “how  could 
you  manage  to  squeeze  a  vacation  in 
between  canning  for  the  winter,  cook¬ 
ing  for  threshers  and  the  million  and 
one  other  things  that  make  summer 
days  mean  double  duties  for  farm 
homemakers  ?’’ 

They  all  admitted  that  it  had  seemed 
out  of  the  question  at  first,  but  all 
work  and  no  play  does  the  same  thing 
to  Jill  as  it  does  to  Jack,  and  women 
like  themselves  all  over  the  country 
were  doing  it.  So  they  made  up  their 
minds  to  go  to  camp,  provided  the 
threshers  were  finished,  provided  the 
beans  could  wait  to  be  canned,  and  pro¬ 
vided  -  all  the  things  that  might  hap¬ 
pen  didn’t  happen. 

Well  trained  grown-up  daughters 
made  camping  possible  for  several  of 
the  women.  In  one  home,  a  nine-year- 
old  girl  and  a  seven  year  old  boy  took 
over  mother’s  work'  with  some  help 
from  father  and  a  great  deal  of  help 
from  a  heavily  stocked  refrigerator. 
Long  experience  had  taught  them  all 
that  most  husbands  are  pretty  smart 
with  the  pots  and  pans — if  they  have 
to  be.  But  not  so  smart  that  they’re 
not  dreadfully  relieved  and  pleased  to 
have  the  “better  half’’  home  again. 

So  not  one  of  the  21  women  were 
worrying  about  what  was  happening 
at  home,  because  things  were  being  at 
least  pretty  well  taken  care  of.  They 
were  there  to  squeeze  the  last  drop  of 
enjoyment  out  of  the  their  long-looked- 
forward-to  vacation. 

These  mothers  and  grandmothers  did 
all  the  things  they’d  heard  their  chil¬ 
dren  talk  of  doing  at  4-H  camps.  They 
bunked  in  tents,  sat  aroimd  camp  fires 
singing  songs  and,  best  of  all,  they  ate 
very  good  food  off  dishes  somebody  else 
would  wash.  Then  there  were  the  un¬ 
expected  things  that  happen  in  every 
camper’s  life — when  the  wolfish  look¬ 
ing  police  dog  bounded  through  one  of 
the  tents  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
pursuing  a  lurking  raccoon,  and  the 
skunk  that  was  so  fascinated  with  the 
tents  or  something  in  them  that  he 
spent  the  night  much  too  near  for 
comfort.  But  those  things  are  always 
part  of  the  fun. 

Because  this  is  their  second  year  of 
experience  with  them,  the  Cayuga 
County  Home  Bureau  has  found  out 
quite  a  lot  of  things  about  the  kind  of 
camps  their  homemakers  like.  The 
most  important  thing  they  learned  was 
that  dishwashing  is  out.  But  they  can 


By  RUTH  BERRY 

count  on  the  campers  to  put  the  food 
on  the  table  and  clear  things  off  after¬ 
wards.  They  don’t  like  set  programs 
either.  If  a  sing  is  scheduled  at  2 
o’clock,  they  don’t  want  it  to  make  any 
difference  if  they  came  wandering  in  at 
2:30.  If  boating  is  planned  for  3  o’clock, 
they  like  to  feel  free  to  play  games 
then  if  they  want  to. 

They  rather  like  the  idea  of  having 
an  educational  speaker,  if  that  speaker 
will  talk  to  them  informally  when  they 
are  waiting  for  dinner  or  after  they 
have  finished  their  breakfast.  They 
want  a  person  who  can  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  things,  who  will  go  swimming 
with  them  and  sing  their  songs.  That 
is  what  Margaret  Wiley  of  the  New 
York  state  college  of  home  economics 
did  last  summer  and  those  who  camped 
with  her  felt  that  they  learned  a  lot 
about  solving  family  life  problems  quite 
painlessly. 

Next  year  they  think  that  it  would 
be  nice  to  have  a  crafts  leader  to  help 
them  make  things  like  napkin  rings, 
bridge  favors  and  comb  cases  to  take 
home  with  them. 

Having  a  homemakers  camp  was 
easy  to  work  out  in  Cayuga  county  be¬ 
cause  they  were  able  to  take  over  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  camp  between  the  time 
that  the  members  of  that  organization 
were  using  it  and  the  4-H  campers 
had  it.  Each  woman  paid  $2.00  and 
brought  her  own  blankets ,  and  toilet 
articles. 

While  camps  for  farm  women  are  a 
relatively  new  thing  in  the  East,  the 
West  learned  almost  15  years  ago  how 
well  they  solved  the  recreation  problem 
for  the  hardest  working  housewives  of 
all.  Washington  county,  Arkansas,  wo¬ 
men  have  their  own  club  house  with  a 
great  rock  fire  place  and  2  swimming 
pools  built  with  money  that  women 
raised  themselves  running  markets  and 
doing  catering  work.  A  disbanded  C.  C. 
C.  camp  was  taken  over  in  Wyoming 
where  campers  range  in  age  from  72 
to  25  and  are  enthusiastic  about  mak¬ 
ing  leather  purses  and  bill  folds  to  take 
home  with  them. 

Almost  2300  women  camped  in  Idaho 
last  summer — some  riding  for  100  miles 
in  farm  trucks  sitting  on  church 
benches.  There,  fishing  and  hiking  are 
the  most  popular  sports  and  lively  dis¬ 
cussions  on  household  buying  and  child 
care  go  on  between  times.  In  the  9 
thriving  camps  in  Oregon,  women  use 
wild  berries,  tree  bark  and  roots  to 
dye  their  new  fall  clothes  and  curtains 
and  like  such  strenuous  games  as  base¬ 
ball  and  duck  on  a  rock. 

So,  relaxed  and  refreshed  and  ready 
for  another  year  of  homemaking,  home¬ 
ward  bound  women  from  Cayuga  Coun¬ 
ty  to  Oregon  will  tell  you  to  go  to  camp 
if  you  have  little  time  and  less  money 
to  spend  for  a  glorious  vacation. 


experts  in  canning 
agree  on  this..." 


In  5  lb.  boxes  and  10  and  25  lb.  sacks.  (The  5  lb. 
boxes  are  a  great  help  in  canning.  They  save  weigh- 
ing  and  measuring.) 
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300  to  the  \cre 

By  ORRIN  T.  PIERSON 


III. 

44  A  ND  so  there  you  are,”  he  said, 

xJL  as  he  finished  explaining  the 
situation  to  Grace  the  next  night  as 
they  sat  on  the  porch  of  the  Barnett 
house,  while  the  first  spring  peepers 
shrilled  in  the  swamp. 

“I’m  awfully  sorry  for  your  mother,” 
she  replied  after  a  moment.  “But  I’m 
glad,  in  a  way,  for  you.” 

“How  do  you  mean?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  think  you’ll  do  what 
you’ve  been  threatening  —  leave  the 
farm.  At  least  not  for  a  while,  any¬ 
way.  I  would  have  hated  to  see  you 
do  that.  For  you’re  the  boss  now, 
aren’t  you?” 

“Yes” — dubiously — “in  a  way.  But 
she’ll  still  run  things,  even  if  she  stays 
in  bed.” 

“How  can  she,  Martin  ?  I  know  what 
a  good  attack  of  arthritis  is.  I  have 
an  aunt  who  has  occasional  spells.  You 
hurt  all  over.  You’re  miserable  and 
you  don’t  give  a  hoot  what’s  going  on, 
as  long  as  your  bones  ache.  No,  I 
think  you’ll  have  a  pretty  free  rein 
for  some  little  time.” 

“I’d  like,”  said  Martin,  “a  bit  more 
free  rein  with  you.” 

“With  me?” 

“Yes,  like  this.”  He  seized  her  by 
the  shoulders  and  kissed  her  hard  on 
the  mouth. 

“Oh  ....  oh  ....  is  that  what  you 
mean?” 

“Yes” — imsteadily — “that’s  just  what 
I  mean.  Grace,  honey  .  .  .  .” 

“Martin?” 

“I  think  I  —  love  you  pretty  much 
— in  fact,  very  much.”  His  voice  shook. 


There  was  a  long  silence.  She  lay 
in  his  arms  unmoving,  while  the  chorus 
of  the  peepers  rose  higher.  Somewhere 
in  the  Barnett  house,  a  door  slammed. 
The  old  dog  sleeping  at  the  far  end 
of  the  porch  growled  and  shifted  his 
body. 

“Martin”  —  she  spoke  very  softly. 
“Martin  —  all  I  can  think  of  —  is  what 
they  always  say  in  stories  —  this  is  so 
sudden.  Don’t  —  ask  me  to  say  any¬ 
thing  more  now,  will  you?  Wait  until 
your  situation  with  your  mother  is  dif¬ 
ferent.” 

“But  Grace,  you  do  care  —  ?” 

“Yes,  Martin.” 

“May  I  —  ?” 

“Yes,  Martin.” 

IV. 

E  made  up  his  mind  about  some¬ 
thing  else  that  night  on  the  Barnett 
porch.  He  would  plant  the  potatoes. 
He  would  plant  them,  not  as  just  an¬ 
other  crop,  but  as  a  symbol,  a  symbol 
of  his  independence.  After  all,  he  was 
boss  now. 

With  the  guilty  conscience  of  a  small 
boy  but  with  the  energy  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  a  man  with  a  new  lease  on  life, 
he  threw  himself  into  his  work.  With 
dire  threats  to  the  dull-witted  Igelsons, 
he  swore  them  to  secrecy  on  the  ven¬ 
ture,  rashly  promising  them  a  bonus 
if  the  crop  turned  out  well.  As  it  was 
getting  late  in  the  season,  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  hire  a  neighbor  with  a 
tractor  to  plow  and  harrow  the  upper 
meadow  which  he  had  selected.  Clem 
Barnett  rented  him  his  planter  for  a 
few  days  and,  by  driving  himself  and 
the  men,  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 


April  saw  him  finishing  the  last  of  the 
Green  Mountain  and  Cobbler  seed  he 
had  purchased  with  his  own  small  bank 
sayings.  He  used  1,000  pounds  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  to  the  acre  as  the 
meadow  had  not  been  manured  or  crop¬ 
ped  in  years. 

He  had  just  put  in  the  last  row  and 
climbed  stiffly  from  the  hard  planter 
seat  to  gaze  with  pardonable  pride  at 
the  gently  sloping  field  on  whose  potato- 
filled  bosom  the  setting  sun  was  cast¬ 
ing  its  last  fingers  of  light. 

“Well,  that,  Johnny,”  he  said  to  the 
weary  boy  from  the  village  who  had 
ridden  behind  him  on  the  machine  keep¬ 
ing  the  cut  seed  rolling  steadily  into 
the  slots,  “that  is  a  job  well' done.” 

“Yeah,”  answered  Johnny,  “and  my 
hands  are  about  shot.  Believe  me,  I’m 
sick  of  the  sight  of  ’taters  for  a  long 
time  to  come.” 

And  then  Martin’s  satisfaction  was 
cut  short.  The  Tremper  car  was  com¬ 
ing  across  the  adjoining  pasture  lot. 
Mrs.  Bond  was  driving  and  his  mother 
sat  beside  her. 

“So  this  is  where  you  are!”  She 
climbed  out  awkwardly,  walked  slowly 
to  the  fence  and  leaned  against  a  post. 
“I  went  out  to  the  barn  and  those 
simple  Igelsons  said  they  didn’t  know 
where  you  were.  But  the  truck  was 
gone  and  the  'bay  team  and  it  didn’t 
take  me  long  to  find  you.  Martin 
Tremper,  what  you  got  planted  there?” 

He  saw  nothing  incongruous  in  her 
question,  although  she  knew  a  potato 
planter  as  well  as  he. 

“Potatoes,  Mom.” 

“Potatoes!”  Scorn  and  anger  barb¬ 
ed  her  voice.  “Potatoes!  So  you  lied 
to  me,  did  you  ?  Deceived  me,  did  you  ? 
Young  man”  —  she  fixed  her  fierce  old 
eyes  on  the  gaping  villager — “from  the 
looks  of  things,  I  guess  you’re  finished 
here.  You  get  along  home.  I  want  to 
talk  with  my  son.” 

“Yes’m  —  no’m  —  But  — •”  The  boy 


Silos  were  things  undreamed  of  when  this  picture, 
the  ninth  in  our  series  of  old  time  pictures,  was 
painted. 

“At  the  beginning  of  this  month,”  reads  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  picture,  “a  good  deal  of  the  corn 
is  yet  standing,  and  the  busy  farmers  engage  in  the 
work  of  gathering ;  and  after  the  ears  are  culled  for 
the  sustenance  of  pian,  the  stalks  are  cut  and  bound 
together,  as  represented  in  our  picture,  and  laid 
away  for  food  for  the  neat  stock  of  the  farmer. 


“This  is  the  month  which  marks  the  waning  year. 
It  is  declining  into  the  vale  of  months.  But,  unlike 
that  into  which  the  life  of  man  declines,  this  is  not 
a  ‘vale  of  tears’.  The  year  slips  onward  towards  its 
temporary  decay,  if  not  so  rejoicingly,  yet  more 
majestically  than  it  did  towards  its  revivification. 
And  if  September  be  not  so  bright  with  promise  and 
hope  as  May,  it  is  even  more  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  serene  repose  in  which  the  only  true  enjoyment 
consists.” 
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Because  of  the  number  of  contributions, 
we  do  not  acknowledge  poems  or  return 
those  not  published.  Keep  a  copy  of  your 
poem. 

The  limit  in  length  is  sixteen  (16)  lines, 
and  poem  must  be  original  and  written 
by  an  amateur.  $2.00  will  be  paid  to  the 
author  of  each  one  printed. 

Send  poems  to  Poetry  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist ,  P.  O.  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 

Faith 

If  ever  a  poem  is  spoken, 

If  ever  a  song  is  sung. 

It’s  because  a  heart  is  broken 
Or  a  glorious  victory  won. 

It’s  our  hopes  and  our  ambitions 
That  lift  us  from  the  clod; 

And  prayer  is  the  live  wire 
That  keeps  us  in  touch  with  God. 

Life’s  tune  is  a  minor  cadence, 

A  sweetly  solemn  soimd, 

WTiile  Christ  supplies  the  radiance 
And  Heaven  the  victor’s  crown. 

'  — Myrtle  Hand,  Scio,  N.  Y. 


turned  to  Martin. 

“I  don’t  have  any  money  with  me, 
Johnny.”  Martin’s  words  were  heavy, 
tired.  “You  take  the  truck  down  and 
wait  at  the  house  for  me.  All  right. 
Mom,  take  it  easy.  You  better  get 
back  in  the  car.  You  know  what  Doc 
Henry  said.” 

She  did  not  move.  Then  there  came 
the  sound  of  another  car,  moving  in 
second  gear.  Martin  groaned  as  he 
recognized  its  occupant. 

“Hi!”  Grace  Barnett  waved  from 
behind  the  steering  wheel.  She  drove 
up  to  the  fence.  “Sort  of  rough  going 
around  your  farm.  But  I  was  just  driv¬ 
ing  by  and  had  to  come  up  and  see. 
Oh.” 

“Grace”  —  Martin  felt  his  tongue 
thicken  —  “You’ve  met  my  mother,  I 
think.  And  this  is  Mrs.  Bond  —  Miss 
Barnett.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  strained 
silence.  Then  Grace  got  out,  smiling. 

“How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Tremper?  I’m 
so  glad  you’re  feeling  better.” 

“I’m  feeling  much  better,  thank 
you.”  The  older  woman’s  voice  was 
cold.  She  eyed  the  girl,  suddenly  snap¬ 
ped  at  her,  pointing  at  the  field.  “You 
got  anything  to  do  with  this?” 

“Now,  Mom,  you  can  leave  her  out 
of  this,”  Martin  cried. 

“But  I  guess  I  did,  Martin.”  Grace 
held  herself  straight  and  composed. 
But  color  rode  high  in  her  cheeks.  She 
turned  to  Mrs.  Tremper.  “At  least,  he 
and  I  agreed  that  while  you  were  ill  he 
had  to  use  his  own  judgment.” 

“Oh,  you  did  ?  And  what  business  is 
it  of  yours  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  my  farm?” 

“Now  listen.  Mom.”  Martin  strug¬ 
gled  with  his  rising  temper,  his  con¬ 
cern  all  for  Grace,  his  Grace,  his  girl- 
facing  his  indomitable  mother  with  her 
head  high.  Suddenly  he  realized  and 
with  something  of  a  shock  that  it  had 
been  her  persuasion  that  was  the  de¬ 
ciding  factor  in  his  decision  to  plant 
the  potatoes,  to  assert  himself  against 
his  mother’s  will.  And  now  he  was 
glad  she  had,  proud  she  had.  Emotion, 
sweet  and  sharp,  stabbed  him.  He  took 
a  step  towards  her,  his  big  hands 
clenched. 

“Listen,  Mom,  Grace  had  nothing  to 
>0  with  this  at  all.  I  planted  these  po¬ 
tatoes  even  though  you  said  I  couldnt 
because — because-^oh  well — because 
wanted  to.  Every  cent  that’s  gone  iO" 
to  ’em  has  been  my  money.  If  I 
a  mess  of  ’em,  I  lose,  you  don’t.  A 
I’ll  tell  you  something  else,  as  long  sa 
.we’re  all  getting  sore  at  each  other, 
was  all  set  to  leave  the  farm  as  soon 
*as  planting  was  over  and  I  woidd  ha^ 
[if  I  hadn’t  met  Grace  this  spring  ana 
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have  had  this  year  has 
made  my  neighbor  mad,  when 
he  goes  out  into  the  field  and 
looks  at  corn  that  will  not  yield 
enough  to  pay  for  gas  and  oil, 
it  makes  his  blood  begin  to  boil. 

This  business,  he  says,  ain’t 
no  fun,  ’cuz  I  worked  hard 
from  sun  to  sun,  I  got  my 
plowin’  all  done  quick  and  fix¬ 
ed  the  ground  up  nice  and 
slick.  My  seed  was  dry  and 
wasn’t  froze  and  ev’ryone 
around  here  knows  my  crop 
was  in  before  the  rest  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  the  best, 
but  then  we  didn’t  have  no  rain 
so  I  won’t  harvest  much  good 
grain.  But  look  at  you,  you 
lucky  pup,  you  didn’t  plant  'til 
mine  was  up,  your  corn  just 
had  a  good  start  when  it  start¬ 
ed  in  to  rain,  and  then  that 
corn  of  yours,  it  grew  and 
grew  just  when  my  stuff  was 
almost  through.  I  worked  hard, 
you  took  your  rest,  but  your 
corn  crop  will  be  the  best. 

What’s  wrong  with  that,  I 
says  to  him,  it  goes  to  show 
that  too  much  vim  and  vigor 
don’t  work  all  the  time,  a  lit¬ 
tle  loafin’  ain’t  no  crime.  A  feller  ought  to  mix  some  play  with  work,  ’cuz 
there  will  come  a  day  when  money  won’t  mean  much  to  us.  When  we  have 
gone  folks  won’t  discuss  how  hard  we  worked  or  how  much  we  had  saved 
up  in  the  bank,  by  gee,  but  they’ll  remember  if  we  smiled  when  other  folks 
was  gittin’  riled,  and  if  we  spread  a  little  cheer  they’ll  be  more  apt  to  shed  a 
tear.  So  work  is  fine,  but  when  life’s  done,  you’ll  wish  you’d  mixed  it  with 
some  fun. 


— .  And  I’ll  tell  you  something  else. 
I  can’t  go  now,  as  long  as  I  got  this 
much  sunk  in  the  potatoes.  But  as 
soon  as  they’re  dug  and  stored,  you 
can  kiss  me  good-by.” 

“Marty!” 

The  single  agonized  cry  was  wrung 
from  his  mother’s  lips.  Her  ta,ll  body 
which  she  had  managed  to  bring  erect 
after  she  had  climbed  from  the  car  now 
seemed  to  shrivel.  She  would  have 
fallen  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  strong 
arms  of  Mrs.  Bond.  Silently,  she  allow¬ 
ed  herself  to  be  led  back  to  the  car. 

“Mom,  mom,  I’m  sorry!”  Instant 
panic,  contrition,  pity  tmnbled  in  Mar¬ 
tin’s  mind,  all  else  forgotten  in  the 
sudden  pathos  of  that  cry.  But  she 
didn’t  answer.  Mrs.  Bond  fumbled  with 
the  starter,  crashed  the  gears,  turned 
the  car  and  headed  for  the  house. 

Martin  looked  around  with  hot  eyes. 
But  Grace  had  gone,  too,  gone  with¬ 
out  saying  a  word  to  him.  He  swore 
and  dragged  his  dirty  fingers  through 
his  hair. 

“God,  what  a  mess,”  he  said  aloud, 
his  chest  heaving. 

V. 

Y  July  4,  corn  was  knee  high,  the 
potatoes  were  in  blossom,  the  second 
cutting  of  alfalfa  almost  ready  and 
timothy  just  getting  into  bloom.  Mar¬ 
tin  went  about  his  work  numbly,  his 
mother  almost  a  stranger.  They  spoke 
as  rarely  as  possible  and,  when  she 
gave  him  directions,  she  usually  did  it 
through  Sam  Igelson,  much  to  that 
worthy’s  smug  satisfaction.  He  had 
iiot  seen  Grace  since  the  letter  received 
two  days  after  the  scene  in  the  field. 

“I  don’t  want  to  come  between  your 
mother  and  you,”  she  had  written.  “I 
know  you  love  her  and  she,  you,  and 
that  you  would  never  forgive  me.” 
■'^bd  then,  down  at  the  bottom,  “Per¬ 
haps  we’d  better  not  see  anything  of 
each  other  as  long  as  the  situation  is 
as  it  is.” 

-^fid  then,  to  cap  his  troubles  so  it 
seemed,  drought  in  mid- July  threatened 
^is  precious  potato  crop.  He  had  been 
Over  the  field  twice  with  the  cultivator, 
twice  with  the  spray  rig  and  it  was 
I’ee  of  weeds  and  bugs.  But  now,  with 
the  sun  beating  down  from  a  brassy 
®ky  and  not  a  drop  of  rain  in  nearly 
hree  weeks,  the  thick  green  leaves  were 
oginning  to  wilt.  In  desperation,  he 
hied  something  that  had  never,  to 
s  knowledge,  been  attempted  on  any 


local  crops,  except  vegetables  on  the 
muck-lands.  He  would  irrigate.  Lucki¬ 
ly,  the  Tremper  farm  lay  along  the  Van 
Brimmer  Kill.  He  rented  a  gas  engine 
and  suction  pump  from  Jones  Brothers 
in  Millersville,  together  with  several 
hundred  feet  of  used  three-inch  pipe 
from  a  plumber  friend  and,  by  hiring 
extra  labor  from  the  village,  was  able 
to  get  a  stream  of  water  do-\^  each 
row  on  two  successive  afternoons.  It 
was  perspiring,  back-breaking  work 
and  the  porous  soil  seemed  to  soak  up 
the  moisture  like  a  vast  sponge. 

But  the  water  was  just  enough  to 
tide  over  the  drooping  plants.  They 
lifted  their  heads  in  three  days.  Then 
they  drooped  again.  But,  just  as  Mar¬ 
tin  had  decided  to  irrigate  once  more, 
black  clouds  formed  in  the  west,  light¬ 
ning  split  the  sky  and,  to  his  almost 
frantic  joy,  rain  began  to  fall  just  at 
dusk.  It  kept  up  intermittently  for  two 
days.  The  potatoes  were  saved. 

Throughout  the  county  and  most  of 
the  Northeast,  however,  potatoes,  as 
well  as  many  other  crops,  were  badly 
hit.  By  August  1,  it  was  evident  there 
was  a  short  yield  and  early  potatoes 
were  bringing  $1.25  on  the  New  York 
City  market.  Martin  had  been  over 
his  vines  once  more  Ayith  the  sprayer, 
this  time  for  leaf  hoppers.  They  did 
not  begin  to  die  until  around  August 
10  and  then  he  started  to  dig  the  Cob¬ 
blers.  He  knew  he’d  have  a  big  crop, 
so  he  rented  Clem  Barnett’s  one-row 
digger. 

He  had  worked  through  five  rows, 
with  the  Igelsons  and  young  Johnny 


“I  know  it’s  pretty  late  to  be  asking 
for  a  sandwich,  lady,  but  I  can’t  sleep 
on  an  empty  stomach.” 


sacking.  He  was  turning  his  team  at 
the  end  of  the  field  when  his  piother 
drove  up  in  the  car.  She  got  out  and 
walked  slowly  up  the  slope,  bending 
down  in  several  places  to  examine  the 
potatoes.  When  he  reached  her  he 
pulled  up  the  team,  unsmiling. 

“Looks  like  a  pretty  good  crop.” 
She  kept  her  eyes  averted. 

“Yep.” 

“Son,”  she  began,  then  cleared  her 
throat  nervously.  “Son,  I’m  kinda 
ashamed  of  myself.  I’ve  been  getting 
more  and  more  ashamed  ever  since  I 
began  to  notice  the  good  sense  you 
were  using  with  these  ’taters.  And 
right  this  minute,  I  feel  as  cheap  and 
mean  as  I  ever  have  in  my  whole  life.” 

“Now,  Mom  — .” 

“I  know  I’ve  been  a  —  a  —  tyrant, 
Marty.  Guess  I  was  with  your  father 
and  your  brothers  and  your  sister,  but 
I’d  never  admit  it  before.  And  they 
never  stood  up  to  me,  stood  up  the  way 
you  did.  I’ve  always  been  the  boss,  al¬ 
ways  had  my  own  way  but,  son,  I  al¬ 
ways  thought  I  was  doing  things  for 
their  own  good,  for  your  own  good. 
I  —  I  —  I  loved  your  father.  I  love 
you  children.  But  I  —  well  —  I  want 
to  apologize  to  you  right  here  and  now. 
You’ve  grown  the  best  crop  of  ’taters 
ever  was  on  this  farm  and  I’m  proud 
of  you.  Will  you  get  down  off  that  dig¬ 
ger  and  shake  hands  with  an  old 
woman?” 

It  was  typical  of  Julia  Tremper  that 
she  should  make  the  man-like  gesture 
of  reconciliation  —  shaking  hands.  In 
spite  of  himself,  Martin  smiled.  Yet 
this  moment  of  vindication,  this  mo¬ 
ment  he  had  visualized  so  many  times 
when  she  would  admit  she  was  wrong 
and  he  was  right,^  failed,  somehow,  to 
bring  the  satisfaction  he  had  anticipat¬ 
ed.  Rather,  the  sight  of  his  indomit¬ 
able  mother  humbling  herself  before 
him  stirred  him  to  pity  and  embar¬ 
rassment. 

“Sure,  I’ll  shake  hands.  Mom,”  he 
said,  climbing  down  from  the  machine. 
“And  thanks  for  what  you  said.” 

“You’re  not  —  you’re  not  going  to 
leave  me  now,  are  you,  Marty?”  Her 
voice  —  strange,  pleading,  unfamiliar 
—  clutched  at  his  heart. 

“Why,  I  don’t  know  —  I  guess  not.” 
Martin  formd  his  own  voice  seemed  un¬ 
real  and  thick.  Abruptly,  he  switched 
the  subject.  “What  do  you  figure 
they’ll  run.  Mom?” 

She  put  her  head  on  one  side,  nar¬ 
rowed  her  eyes  against  the  sim.  “I 
was  figuring  that  ’fore  you  came  up 
with  the  team.  If  the  rest  of  the  field 
runs  like  w'hat  Sam  and  Harry  have 
sacked,  ought  to  come  close  to  300 
bushels  to  the  acre.” 

“Three-hundred!”  Martin  thumped 
his  chest,  grinning.  “Three  hundred. 
Mom!  That  will  be  some  crop.  Zowie!” 

IV.  - 

IT  WAS  with  a  lighter  heart  he  milk¬ 
ed  that  evening.  Somehow  the  air 
seemed  a  little  more  sweeter,  the  warm 
flanks  of  the  cows  a  little  more  friend¬ 
ly,  even  the  empty  faces  of  the  Igelsons 
a  bit  more  prepossessing.  The  sun  was 
dropping  in  crimson  glory  as  he  walked 
to  the  house  for  supper.  He  whistled 
through  his  teeth  and  squirmed  his 
shoulders  to  rid  them  of  the  kinks  from 
the  bam  work.  And  so  that  was  that. 
Well,  Mom  was  all  right  after  all.  Life 
would  be  pleasanter  after  today.  If 
only  — . 

He  went  in  the  back  porch,  h’ong  up 
his  jumper  and  pulled  off  his  boots. 

“Come  in  here,  Marty.”  His  moth¬ 
er’s  voice  boomed  preemptorily.  “Got 
something  for  you.” 

Wonderingly,  he  obeyed.  And  there 
she  stood,  smiling,  eyes  alight. 

“Hello,  Martin.” 

His  throat  filled.  There  was  a  sud¬ 
den  film  over  his  eyes. 

“Grace!”  he  said.  “Grace,  honey!” 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 


PREVENT 
MANY  COLDS 


•  At  That  First  Sniffle 

—  or  sneeze  — signs  that  a  cold  may 
be  coming  on  .  .  . 


•  Quick!  A  Few  Drops 

of  Vicks  Va-lro-nol  up  each  nostril 


•  It  S-p-r-e-a-d-s 

Its  scientific  medication  swiftiy  spreads 
througE:  nose  and  upper  throat— 
where  3  out  of  4  colds  start 

Mother  relies  on  Va-tro-nol  for  help 
in  preventing  her  own  colds,  too.  She 
can  feel  the  tingle  as  this  scientific 
medication  spreads  through  the  trou¬ 
ble  zone  in  her  nose  and  upper  throat. 

Va-tro-nol  is  specially  prepared  to 
stimulate  Nature’s  defenses  in  this 
area.  Used  in  time,  Va-tro-nol  helps 
to  prevent  many  colds  .  .  .  and  to 
throw  off  head  colds  in  the  early  stages. 

Quickly  relieves  "Stuffy  Head" 


.iVlCKS 

Va-tro-nol 


Look  in  your  Va-tro-nol  package  for  the 
interesting  story  of  Vicks  Plan  for  Better 
Control  of  Colds  in  the  home.  In  clinic 
tests  among  17,353  people,  this  Plan 
cut  sickness  from  colds  more  than  haljl 

Follow  Vicks  Plan  for  Better 
Control  of  Colds 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liciuld  bile 
into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  biie  is  not  flowing 
freely,  your  food  doesn’t  dige.st.  It  just  decays  in 
the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach.  You  gel 
constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poisoned  and  you 
feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel  move' 
ment  doesn't  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those  good, 
old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these  two  pound! 
of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you  feel  “up  and  up.” 
Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing  in  making  bile  flow 
freely.  Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills  by  name, 
stubbornly  refuse  anything  else.  25c  at  all  drug 
storfes. 


Ull  I  L  I  Pfl  I  laHrS  yards)  large  siza 

colorfast  print! 

59c:  4  pounds  (30  yards)  only  $1.15.  Beautiful  silk  ol 
velvet.  2  pounds  only  89c.  Plus  postage.  Useful  premi¬ 
um  with  4  pounds.  ,4sk  for  free  catalog. 
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Farm  Organizations* 
Statement  to  political  Parties 


free  use  of  canal  water  by  farmers  for 
maintenance  of  stream  flow  should  be 
the  policy  of  the  state. 

Restore  Council  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets 


( Continued 

tion  program  unless  the  State  enacts 
enabling  legislation  thereby  permitting 
allocation  of  Federal  funds  to  New 
York  State  to  finance  and  operate  a 
program  of  agricultural  conservation. 

The  Conference  Board  favors  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  state  soil  conservation 
plan  coordinated  with  the  Federal  act 
administered  through  the  extension  de¬ 
partment  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
with  a  non-partisan,  non-political  ad¬ 
visory  committee  of  farmers  selected 
by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  from  lists  suggested  by  the 
Conference  Board  of  Farm  Organiza¬ 
tions. 

Support  Farmer-Owned  Cooperatives 

A  basic  remedy  in  the  solution  of 
the  economic  problems  of  agriculture 
lies  in  the  cooperative  organizations  of 
farmers.  It  should  be  the  policy  of  the 
state  to  encourage  the  extension  and 
strengthening  of  farmer-owned  and 
farmer-controlled  cooperative  associa¬ 
tions  and  to  pass  such  legislation  as 
may  tend  to  this  end. 

For  More  Agricultural  Education  and 
Research 

Agricultural  education  and  research 
is  fundamental  to  the  success  of  agri¬ 
culture.  It  should  be  the  policy  of  the 
state  adequately  to  finance  agricultur¬ 
al  research  and  further  to  develop  agri¬ 
cultural  education  to  the  end  that  farm 
and  rural  people  may  have  full  advant¬ 
age  of  the  potential  benefits. 

Education  in  home  economics  is  vital 
to  the  successful  development  of  rural 
homes.  Unfortunately,  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Home  Economics  is 
seriously  limited  in  its  teaching  staff. 
As  a  result,  only  %  of  the  young  wo¬ 
men  seeking  education  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics  can  be  accepted  for  training. 
It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  state 
to  increase  immediately  appropriations 
to  the  New  York  State  College  of  Home 
Economics  in  order  that  an  adequate 
staff  may  be  employed  to  meet  the 
educational  demands  of  those  seeking 
training  in  home  economics. 


'•om  Page  5) 

mately  50  per  cent  of  our  agricultural 
revenue.  The  state  is  well  adapted  to 
dairying  and  it  should  be  the  policy 
of  the  state  to  assist  in  improving  this 
important  industry. 

The  removal  of  animals  infected  with 
Bang’s  disease  and  mastitis  is  costly 
to  the  farmers  and  the  cost  of  elimi¬ 
nating  such  stock  is  not  properly  re¬ 
flected  in  milk  checks.  As  long  as 
health  boards  and  the  State  Sanitary 
Code  enacts  regulations  causing^  farm¬ 
ers  to  remove  from  their  herds  animals 
infected  with  Bang’s  disease  and  mas¬ 
titis,  the  state  should  pay  adequate 
indemnities  to  farmers  for  the  removal 
of  such  cattle.  Conference  Board  holds 
Government  price  fixing  is  unsound. 

The  state  should  take  such  legislative 
action  as  will  encourage  cooperation 
within  the  industry  and  enable  it  to 
as^me  the  responsibility  of  stabilizing 
the  industry. 

Butter  substitutes  present  a  serious 
problem  to  the  dairy  industry.  They  are 
largely  made  from  imported  fats  and 
oils  which  unfair^  compete  with  butter 
fat.  The  tax  paid  by  these  substitutes 
toward  the  support  of  government  is  in¬ 
significant  compared  to  the  tax  paid 
by  the  dairy  industry  for  the  support 
of  government. 

The  state  should  either  enact  a  tax 
of  5  cents  per  pound  upon  butter  sub¬ 
stitutes  or  else  levy  substantial  license 
fees  on  vendors. 

Let  Farmers  Use  Canal  Waters 

Construction  of  the  Barge  Canal  cut 
off  the  head  waters  of  many  streams 
flowing  north  to  Lake  Ontario.  As  a 
result  stream  flow  is  seriously  impair¬ 
ed  during  summer  months  and  many 
farmers  find  it  necessary  to  syphon 
water  from  the  Barge  Canal  to  main¬ 
tain  streams  for  livestock  watering. 
Under  the  present  policy  farmers  are 
required  to  pay  substantial  rates  for 
the  use  of  canal  waters. 

As  long  as  the  state  allows  free  use 
of  canal  water  to  shipping  interests. 


Agriculture  is  a  vital  industry  in 
New  York  State.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  was  created 
primarily  to  protect  and  promote  the 
interest  of  agriculture. 

Since  1920  the  Conference  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations  has  been  in  favor 
of  a  Council  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  and  still  frankly  believes  in  the 
principle  of  such  a  Council  set  up  on 
a  non-partisan  basis. 

We,  therefore,  favor  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  with  power  to  control  the  gen¬ 
eral  policies  of  the  Department  and 
appoint  and  remove  the  Commissioner 
who  is  the  executive  of  the  department. 

The  Council  should  be  composed  of 
nine  members,  one  from  each  judicial 
district,  to  be  appointed  by  the  legis¬ 
lature  in  like  manner  as  the  Board  of 
Regents  but  from  a  list  of  nominees 
submitted  by  the  Conference  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations  of  the  state. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

N.  Y.  S.  Conference  Board  of  Farm 
Organizations. 

New  York  State  Grange 

Dair>men’s  League  Cooperative  Assn.,  Inc. 

New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Home  Bureaus 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Society 
New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers  A.ssn. 
Cooperative  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange 


Barnum  Farm  Dinner 

Almost  a  tradition  is  the  yearly  farm 
dinner  during  New  York  State  fair 
week,  with  Jerome  Bamum,  publisher 
of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  as  host. 
Maintaining  the  almost  unbroken  cus¬ 
tom  of  previous  years.  Governor  Leh¬ 
man  was  the  chief  speaker.  Said  the 
Governor:  “There  can  be  no  just  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  federal  government  and  the 
states  cooperating  actively  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  problems.”  Fred 
Sexauer,  president  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  was  introduced  as  toastmaster 
by  Van  Whittemore,  director  of  the 
State  School  of  Agriculture  at  Canton. 
Other  speakers  were :  Herbert  King, 
president  of  the  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation;  Frank  Kent  of  Baltimore, 


300  to  the  Acre 

{Continued  from  Page  23) 


How  to  Help  the  Dairy  Industry 
The  dairy  industry  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  single  farming  enterprise  in 
New  York  State  contributing  approxi- 


Northeastern  Slants 

ON  THE  National  News 

{Continued  from  Page  15) 
compete  vsfith  eastern  products  is  by 
cooperation  to  keep  a  high  quality  pack 
and  by  high  pressure  advertising  and 
selling.  Only  way  eastern  growers  can 
meet  this  competition  is  by  same 
methods. 


•  Claim  Chestnuts 
Returning 


That  chestnuts  are  coming  back  to 
eastern  farms  is  claimed  by  several 
farmers  and  others  who  are  watching 
with  great  hope  development  of  young 
chestnut  trees  not  yet  attacked  by  ter¬ 
rible  chestnut  blight.  In  some  sections 
there  are  many  trees  which,  if  nothing 
happens,  will  bear  nuts  in  about  four 
years,  and  these  trees  still  look  healthy. 

SLANT:  How  fine  it  would  be  if 
chestnut  trees  of  our  youth  could  be 
restbred  to  the  old  eastern  hills.  But 
let  us  not  get  our  hopes  too  high,  for 
there  is  little  proof  that  the  young  trees 
are  immune  to  the  deadly  blight.  For  a 
time  at  least  you  will  have  to  stick  to 
the  wormy  variety  of  chestnuts  found 
on  our  editorial  page. 


“Surprise,  Marty,”  interposed  his 
mother.  “Had  quite  a  time  getting 
this  gal  out  here  but  I  finally  made  it. 
Guess  I  did  the  right  thing.”  Quickly 
she  looked,  first  at  one,  then  the  other. 
“And  now  that  you’re  here,  Grace,  I 
want  you'  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say 
to  Marty.” 

She  went  over  to  him  and  put  her 
big  capable  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
“Marty,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
say  this  before  I  talked  with  Grace 
and,  after  that,  I  was  certain  I  was 
right.  I’ve  decided  the  farm  work  is 
too  hard  for  me.  I’m  going  to  move 
to  Millersville  and  live  with  Mrs.  Bond.” 

“Moving  to  Millersville?”  queried 
her  son  blankly. 

“Yes,  after  all  these  years.  I’ve  fin¬ 
ally  got  some  sense  drilled  into  my 
head.  I  know  a  good  farmer  when  I 
see  one.  And  I  know  a  good  farm 
can’t  be  run  by  two  bosses.  I’ve  been 
boss.  Now  I’m  going  to  turn  it  over 
to  you  —  if  you  want  it — and  ,I’m 
going  to  make  matters  perfectly  plain 
by  moving  out.  I  intend  to  rent  it  to 
you  for  one  year  with  an  option  to  buy 
for  just  what  the  place  is  assessed  for. 
And  if  you  want  to  know  what  finally 
made  up  my  mind  for  me,  it  wa.s  that 
’tater  crop  of  yours.  In  all  my  life, 
I  never  saw  300  bushels  to  the  acre 
on  this  land  and  if  anybody  can  beat 
me  farming,  I  take  off  my  hat  to  him. 
And  now,  if  you  two  will  excuse  me. 


I’m  going  out  to  look  at  my  chicks.” 

For  a  long  moment  after  the  door 
had  closed,  Martin  stood  looking  va¬ 
cantly  at  the  kitchen  stove.  Then 
Grace’s  voice  broke  into  his  reverie. 

“She  really  means  it,  Martin.  She 
talked  it  all  over  with  me.  In  fact, 
she  talked  about  it  once  to  me  about 
two  weeks  ago.  I  know  she’s  made  up 
her  mind  it’s  the  best  thing  to  do  and 
nothing  will  change  her.” 

“Do  you  think  it  is,  Grace?” 

“I  most  certainly  do.  You’ve  got 
your  own  life  to  lead,  Martin  Tremper, 
and  you  and  I  know  it  should  be  right 
here  on  this  farm  where  you’re  happy. 
But  your  mother  knows  and  you  do, 
too,  that  your  natures  are  too  much 
alike  for  you  to  live  together  harmoni¬ 
ously.  And  it’s  only  because  she  loves 
you  as  she  does  that  she’s  doing  this, 
too.”  / 

“Well,  Grace,  if  Mom  does  move  in 
with  Mrs.  Bond,  do  you  —  would  you  — 
that  is  —  do  you  think  you  could  stand 
this  nature  of  mine  you’re  talking 
about?” 

“Why  Martin,  I  think  maybe  —  ” 

“Honest,  Grace  would  you  ?  —  Oh, 
honey,  sweetheart,  I  do  love  you  so  — 

“You  know,”  he  said  a  long  moment 
later  as  he  held  her  off  at  arms’  length, 
“I’m  awfully  darned  glad  I  planted 
those  potatoes.  Three  hundred  bushels 
to  the  acre  and  a  wife  into  the  bargain 
are  what  I  call  a  swell  crop.” 


author  of  the  newspaper  column  “The 
Great  Game  of  Politics”;  James  Parm¬ 
er  of  New  Hampshire,  lecturer  of  the 
National  Grange;  and  Dr.  Charles  Flint, 
Bishop  of  the  Atlanta  area  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church  and  until  re¬ 
cently  Chancellor  of  Syracuse  Univers- 
ity. 

Canners 

inning  prizes 

Another  14  year  old  glrl  has  car¬ 
ried  off  first  prize  in  her  Subordi¬ 
nate  Grange  contest — Miss  Millicent 
Waddell,  of  Delanson,  N.  Y.,  Duajie 
Grange.  Miss  Waddell  will  now  com¬ 
pete  in  her  Pomona  contest,  and,  if  she 
wins  there,  will  be  one  of  fifty-five 
county  winners  who  will  compete  in  the 
State  canning  contest  in  December,  at 
State  Grange  session.  Twenty  cash 
prizes,  to  be  awarded  by  American 
Agriculturist,  and  65  merchandise 
prizes,  to  be  awarded  by  seven  com¬ 
mercial  companies,  make  the  State  con¬ 
test  an  exciting  event  for  Grangers.  See 
our  last  issue,  page  14,  for  complete 
list  of  county  and  state  prizes. 

Pomona  Winners 

Thirteen  Pomona  Granges  have  al¬ 
ready  heM  their  contests,  and  report 
the  following  winners: 


COUNTY 

GRANGE 

WINNER 

Albany 

Helderberg 

Mrs.  Omer  V.  Westfall 

Dutchess 

Upton  Lake 

Mrs.  Harold  Knapp 

Essex 

Lake  Placid 

Mrs.  Morton  Peacock 

Franklin 

Westville 

Miss  Marion  Stark 

Genesee 

Pavilion 

Mrs.  Jay  Legg 

Lewis 

T  urin 

Blanche  Rupert 

Livingston 

Linwood 

Mrs.  Arnold  Boyd 

Orange 

Mountainville 

Miss  Harriet  Steel 

Putnam 

Putnam  Valley 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Hoover 

Saratoga 

Bacon  Hill 

Miss  Mildred  Peck 

Schoharie 

Cobleskill 

State  Sch. 

Dorothy  Guernsey 

.Steuben 

Bath 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Kennedy 

S*.  Lawrence 

Kendrew 

Mrs.  Shirley  Weatherup 

Subordinate  Grange  Winners 

Albany 

Clarksville 

Helderberg 

Hiawatha 

Mrs.  Leo  Appleby 

Mrs.  Omer  V.  Westfall 
Jennie  Palmer 

Broome 

Bartonvilie 

Deposit 

Miss  Esther  Vining 

Mrs.  Mabel  Beilby 

Cayuga 

Locke 

Moravia 

Sherwood 

Mrs.  Edwin  G.  Harris 
Emma  Brown 

Mrs.  Laura  Stephenson 

Clinton 

Champlain 

West  Chazy 

Mrs.  Jacob  Ashline 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Miller 

Cortland 

McGrawville 

Alice  Bush 

Columbia 

Chatham 

Mrs.  Samuel  Swift 

Delaware 

Davenport 

Leona  McMorris 

Dutchess 

Arthursburg 
Freedom  Plains 
Mt.  Hope 
Pleasant  Valley 
Poughkeepsie 

Mrs.  Frances  Emans 
Mrs.  Wendall  Fowler 
Mrs.  J.  Andrus 

Mrs.  Chas  E.  Traver 
Mrs,  A.  G.  Marshall 

Erie 

Hamburg 

Ruth  Schettler 

Essex 

Lake  Placid 
Penfield 
Wadhams 
Whallonsburg 

Mrs.  Morton  Peacock 
Mrs.  Harry  C.  Sisson 
Norma  K.  Lewis 

Miss  Ruth  Stafford 

Franklin 

Fort  Covington 
Westville 

Mrs.  Peter  Derouchie 
Marion  1.  Stark 

Fulton 

Perthshire 

Dorothy  V.  Kruger 

Genesee 

Caledonia 

Mrs.  Ray  Harris 

Lewis 

Denmark 

Mrs.  Clarence  Williams 

Gardners  Corners 
Leyden 

Lowville 

Mrs.  Laura  Merkley 

Mrs.  Viola  R.  Marsden 
Mrs.  Amelia  Steria 

Livingston 

Dansville  ■ 

Mrs.  Beatrice  M.  Kidd 

Madison 

Nelson 

Mrs.  Leonard  Owens 

Montgomery 

Crum  Creek 

Mrs.  Ethel  Reese 

Niagara 

Ransomville 

Mrs.  Stanley  Robertson 

Orange 

Montgomery 

Otisville 

Mrs.  Daniel  Taft 

Mrs.  Pearl  Mulhair 

Oswego 

Orwell 

Pulaski 

Mrs.  Ella  M.  Miner 
Vivian  Salisbury 

Otsego 

Goodyear  Lake 
Laurens 

Lena 

Worcester 

Mrs.  Reva  Olmsted 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Klindt 
Bernice  M.  Tilley 

Mrs.  Nina  A.  HBBt 

Putnam 

Gleneida 

Putnam  Valley 

Mrs.  John  R.  Cote  ^ 
Mrs.  Kenneth  H00»* 

Rensselaer 

Hoosick 

Mrs.  Martha  Hoffntt* 

Saratoga 

Bemis  Heights 
Charlton 

Galway 

Mrs.  Pearl  Corvin 
Dorothy  Wait 

Madeline  Jones 

Schenectady 

Duane 

Miss  Millicent  Waddell 

Schoharie 

Cobleskill 

State  Sch. 
Ramona 

Dorothy  Guernsey 

Agnes  F.  Hurlbert 

Seneca 

Lodi 

Seneca 

Ellen  Huff 

Mrs.  Charles  Lay 

Steuben 

Bath 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Kennedy 

St.  Lawrence 

De  Peyster 

Nina  Smithers 

Sullivan 

Monticello 

Mrs.  Lena  Case 

Tompkins 

E.  Lansing 

Mrs.  Frank  Allen 

Ulster 

Highland 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Carrill 

W  arren 

Glens  Falls 

Mohican 

Mountainside 

Ruth  Hillis 

Mrs.  Hazel  BadhaB 

Mrs.  C.  N.  Moree 

Washington 

Argyle 

Cambridge 

Valley 

Louis  MacDougall 

Mrs.  Andrew  Luke 

Wyoming 

Castile 

Dale 

North  Java 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Mar  Mo 
Gertrude  Austin 

Mrs.  Edith  Teller 
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|(  Today  in  g? 

I  Aunt  Janet’s  Garden  i 


iWii 


Plant  Lilies  Now 

I  HAVE  felt  the  spell  coming  on  for 
some  time  —  in  fact  for  years,  —  and 
very  soon  I  shall  be  planting  the  lilies 
which  I  felt  our  border  needs  in  order 
to  have  a  lUy  in  bloom  practically 
throughout  the  blooming  season. 

Lilies  may  be  planted  in  fall  or  in 
spring,  but  here  where  our  soil  is 
naturally  well  drained  and  therefore 
little  danger  of  winter  injury  to  hardy 
bulbs,  I  try  to  ’do  everything  in  fall 
rather  than  wait  for  spring  with  its 
rush  of  work. 

So  I  look  over  the  bulb  catalogs  and 
divide  off  the  list  of  lilies  into  those 
which  I  already  have,  those  which  1 
want  for  next  year,  and  those  rarer, 
more  expensive  ones  which  will  have  to, 
wait  a  while  longer.  For  a  collection 
of  lilies  can  be  built  up  as  long  as  life 
lasts. 

By  careful  selection,  I  can  manage 
to  have  a  lily  in  bloom  somewhere 
throughout  the  growing  season.  There 
is  no  flower  that  thrills  me  more  than 
a  lily  and  looking  forward  to  its  bloom¬ 
ing  is  a  part  of  the  fun. 

Therefore  I  check  off  the  names  of 
the  lilies  which  are  already  established 
in  the  garden  and  congratulate  my¬ 
self  that  I  already  have  a  good  start, 
with  the  growing  season  and  range  of 
colors  fairly  well  covered.  This  is  my 
list; 

June- July  lilies:  Madonna,  white — tall; 
Umbellatum,  rust  colored — medium ; 
Coral,  bright  red — low;  Regal,  white 
shading  to  rose — tall. 

July- August  lilies:  Speciosum  rubrum 
— pinkish  with  red  spots— tall;  Tiger 
— orange  with  purplish  markings — 
tall — vigorous. 

Yet  I  can  stand  a  lot  more  varieties 
which  would  strengthen  weak  spots  in 
the  border  and  besides  would  satisfy 
certain  longings  which  I  have  had  for 
years.  So  I  am  planting  these  new 
lilies  this  fall; 

July- August  lilies :  Henryi — yellowish 
— very  tall;  Auratum — white  with 
yellow  bands — tall;  Speciosum  ro- 
seum — same  as  rubrum,  but  a  lighter 
pink ;  Turkscap— orange — tall. 


Aunt  Janet’s 

favorite  Kecipe 

Apple  Dumplings 

WHEN  cool  days  come  and 
apples  are  plentiful,  the 
family  always  relishes  a  good 
dish  of  apple  dumplings.  Here 
is  how  I  make  it; 

Roll  biscuit  dough  V2"  thick 
and  cut  into  4"  squares.  Wash 
and  pare  small  tart  apples,  core 
and  fill  hole  with  sugar.  As  an 
extra  touch  I  sometimes  sprinkle 
raisins  over  the  apple  before  fold¬ 
ing  the  square  of  dough  arounc 
it.  To  make  the  dough  stick,  1 
moisten  the  corners  with  a  littla 
water  and  pinch  them  together. 
Then  place  the  dumplings  in  a 
baking  dish,  pour  in  hot  water  to 
the  depth  of  Sprinkle  sugar 

and  cinnamon,  or  nutmeg,  over 
the  dumplings  and  dot  each  liber¬ 
ally  w'ith  butter.  Bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  until  apples  are  soft 
and  crust  is  brown  —  about  30  to 
40  minutes.  Serve  with  hard 
sauce  or  with  cream  sweetened 
and  flavored  with  nutmeg. 


September  lily:  Phillipinense  formo- 
sanum — white — tall . 

June- July  lily:  Martagon — purplish — 
tall. 

Some  day  when  I  get  around  to  it. 
I’ll  hope  to  install;  Jime  lilies;  Nan¬ 
keen — yellow — tall;  Miss  Willmott’s — 
red — tall. 


The  New  Fall  Styles^ 

{Continued  from  Page  20) 
comfort  in  Yhe  new  synthetic  fibers 
which  give  the  effect  of  wool  with  that 
objection  removed. 

For  sports  dress  and  a  jtume  fabrics, 
there  are  new  checks,  plaids  and  polka 
dot  effects,  often  used  with  solid  color 
to  match  the  fabric.  The  new  hairy 
effects  of  shiny  hairs  against  dull 
backgrounds  is  highly  important  in  this 
class.  Besides  these  there  are  the 
feather  weights,  some  in  Jacquard  pat¬ 
terns.  The  rough  slubs  and  nubs  are 
still  seen  although  not  so  rough  as 
formerly.  'The  new  fringe  or  fuzzy  ef¬ 
fect  in  woolens  is  very  soft  and  com¬ 
fortable.  Woolen  broadcloth  promises 
to  be  very  popular.  Velveteen  used  in 
entire  dresses  or  combined  with  wool 
offers  fine  possibilities  for  attractive 
and  useful  costumes  for  active  young 
people.  The  dress  woolens  are  light 
and  soft,  but  still  are  firm  enough  to 


tailor  well. 

Evening  dress  fabrics  also  show  rib¬ 
bed  surfaces.  Others  are  of  heavy 
sheer,  Jacquard,  lacquered  surface  of 
metal  and  satin,  taffeta,  velvet  or  lace. 

For  daytime  wear,  silks  are  gener¬ 
ally  not  so  rough  and  bumpy,  but  have 
a  dull,  wooly  look.  Many  also  have 
heavy  draping  qualities  with  a  satin 
back.  Rough  blister  and  treebark  sur¬ 
faces  of  former  seasons  are  smoothing 
out.  There  are  also  Jacquards  in  small 
patterned  figures  seen  especially  in  the 
“missy”  dresses. 

As  a  rule,  coats  are  shorter,  belted, 
and  swagger  with  new  details  of  col¬ 
lars,  fronts  and  pockets,  with  buttons 
placed  higher.  It  is  quite  the  thing  to 
wear  a  three-piece  wardrobe  suit  which 
consists  of  a  shorter  tailored  suit  un¬ 
derneath  with  a  swagger  top  coat 
either  fur  trimmed  or  untrimmed. 

The  next  choice  is  a  two-piece  swag¬ 
ger  suit  with  a  full  length  swagger 
coat  and  skirt  to  go  with  it.  A  fur 
trimmed  coat  is  usually  preferred.  It 
is  a  fitted  trmic  type  of  coat,  knee 
length,  fitted  at  waist  line  and  flaring 
gracefully  to  the  knee,  mainly  in  dressy 
fabrics. 

Knit  suits  are  styled  to  look  like 
other  goods,  having  pleats,  plaids, 
Jacquards,  etc.  The  talon  fastener  is 
stm  very  important,  especially  in 


sp>ortswear.  Leather  and  metal  buttons 
and  buckle  trimmings,  bright  scarves 
of  velvet,  printed  silks  and  printed 
chiffons  or  of  knitted  goods  are  seen 
with  the  spectator  sportswear.  For 
sports  coats  and  suits  the  fleeces,  such 
as  camel’s  hair  and  the  llamas,  are  im¬ 
portant;  colored  tweeds  are  not  import¬ 
ant  this  season,  although  the  mono¬ 
tone  rough  weaves  rank  next  to  the 
fleeces. 

The  casual  feeling  is  the  most  wear¬ 
able  in  coats;  that  is,  the  coat  is  not 
too  dressy  nor  is  it  purely  for  sports¬ 
wear.  The  nubs  and  slub  yarns  are 
important  in  these  materials,  nubs 
sometimes  forming  a  sort  of  stripe  de¬ 
sign.  There  are  a  few  smooth  materi¬ 
als  used  for  coats  or  suits  while  the 
finer  hairs  and  tiny  bright  nubs  (hair, 
not  rayon)  against  a  dull  backgrotxnd 
are  extremely  important.  A  fabric 
known  as  Lido  is  lighter  in  weight,  a 
short  napped  suede  material.  There  is 
a  distinct  trend  towards  suede.  In 
coats  and  suits,  the  browns  and  tans 
are  known  as  Redwood,  copper,  Bor¬ 
deaux  brown,  wood  brown,  spicetone 
and  natural.  Green  shades  are  moss 
and  turf.  Blues  are  Navy  and  Van 
Dyke.  There  is  also  a  French  wine, 
black,  custom  grey,  Murillo  purple. 
The  light  tones  are  autumn  gold, 
Parisian  rust,  clay  tan  and  Renoir  red. 


HUnDREDS  Of  FflRm  WOmER 
SELECTED  THIS  CARE! 


GfikUat  Guam-  Cake* 

; ! ;  golden  apricot  inside . . .  rich,  mellow  chocolate  and 
crisp  almonds  outside  . . .  colorful,  new,  and  so  delicious! 


Wa  showed  this  cake — with 
others — to  farmers’  wives  through¬ 
out  the  country.  They  preferred  it  by 
a  wide  margin; 

Set  this  extra-special  treat  before 
your  family,  and  watch  even  the 
crumbs  disappear!  You’ll  find  the 
recipe  in  your  hag  of  Pillsbury’s  Best. 
And  bv  the  way  ...  if  you  want  per¬ 


fect  results  in  all  your  baking  .  . ; 
use  this  same  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour 
in  everything.  Made  from  a  scien¬ 
tific  blend  of  many  choice  wheats, 
it’s  precisely  “balanced”  for  every 
baking  need.  What’s  more  . . .  it’s 
economical,  too.  No  baking  fail¬ 
ures,  and  more  good  foods  per  bag. 
Tnst  trv  it  and  see. 


Biscuit  Dough 

2  cups  flour  2  tablespoons  shortening 

3  teaspoons  baking  'A  teaspoon  salt 

powder  %  cup  milk 


PILLSBURY'S  BMT . . 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK,  JR. 


Dad  is  away.  Before  he  left  he 
said  he  would  appreciate  it  if  I 
would  get  the  silo  filled  and  write  his 
page  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 
I’m  going  to  combine  the  two  jobs. 
I’ll  write  the  page  bj'^  telling  how  we 
filled  the  silo. 

Soybean  Ensilage 

Dad  has  told  you  about  our  plans 
for  filling  our  silo  with  soybeans.  Some¬ 
time  ago  he  wrote  that  because  of  the 
dry  weather  the  beans  were  not  doing 
very  well.  When  the  rains  finally  did 
come,  however,  they  made  a  remark¬ 
able  recovery.  We  had  about  fourteen 
acres  of  the  Dunfield  variety  that  turn¬ 
ed  out  to  be  a  pretty  good  crop. 

Soybeans  alone  will  not  make  good 
ensilage  because  of  their  high  protein 
and  relatively  low  sugar  content.  We 
have  been  making  up  the  sugar  short¬ 
age  by  adding  two  per  cent  molasses 
Lo  the  beans  as  they  enter  the  ensilage 
cutter. 

Handling  the  Molasses 
I  have  seen  several  publications  treat¬ 
ing  the  subject  of  adding  the  molasses 
to  the  green  material  as  it  enters  a 
silo.  One  suggested  that  the  molasses 
be  diluted  in  a  tank  of  water,  after 
which  it  would  fiow  much  more  rapidly 
and  evenly.  This  idea  scared  me.  I 
could  not  imagine  emptying  fifty-five 
gallons  of  molasses  into  a  tank  that 
would  have  to  be  higher  than  the  cut¬ 
ter  box.  The  drums  of  molasses  weigh 
over  600  pounds.  I  also  realized  that 
we  would  need  a  large  tank  that  would 
necessarily  be  of  very  heavy  construc¬ 
tion  if  it  were  to  have  sufficient 
strength.  I  dismissed  this  recommen¬ 
dation  without  even  bringing  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  Dad’s  attention. 

The  Papec  Machine  Co.  sent  me  an 
experimental  molasses  pump  to  hitch 
to  the  cutter.  I  was  very  glad  to  try 
this  pump  for  it  seemed  to  promise  an 


Applying  the  pressure  which  makes  pos¬ 
sible  a  regalcded  flow  of  molasses  in 
any  weather.  No  **patent  applied  for,’* 


Making  silo  filling  a  two  man  opera¬ 
tion.  Jake  drives,  the  author  rolls  the 
beans  toward  the  front  of  the  wagon. 
This  is  an  average  sized  load.  Note 
the  clean  stubble  ground.  It  will  not 
have  to  be  plowed  to  fit  it  for  wheat. 

easy  way  of  handling  the  molasses. 
The  pump  was  installed  and  tried  on 
the  first  day’s  operation.  The  day  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  almost  too  cold  for  com¬ 
fort,  especially  for  a  day  in  early  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  molasses  was  almost  as 
slow  as  it  is  in  January.  The  pump 
struggled  valiantly  but  somehow  it 
didn’t  seem  to  be  pmnping  enough  mo¬ 
lasses.  We  poured  hot  water  in  the 
barrel  in  an  effort  to  warm  up  the  mo¬ 
lasses.  The  water  merely  fioated  on 
top  of  the  heavy  black-strap.  All  the 
time  that  we  were  trying  this  the  soy¬ 
beans  were  being  fed  into  the  himgry 
mouth  of  the  chopper.  Afraid  that  the 
beans  were  not  getting  enough  mo¬ 
lasses  to  form  a  pickle,  we  resorted  to 
the  old  method  that  worked  so  well 
last  year. 

When  I  say  that  last  year’s  method 
worked  well,  you  no  doubt  wonder  why 
I  was  looking  for  a  new  method  of  ap¬ 
plying  the  molasses.  The  main  reason 
was  that  we  had  to  raise  the  heavy 
drums  four  feet  up  a  fourteen  foot  in¬ 
cline.  That  is  a  three  man  job.  Once 
the  molasses  is  raised  to  the  platform 
we  have  to  “wrassle”  with  the  drum 
for  several  minutes  more  while  we  are 
getting  it  into  position  and  the  feed 
pipe  screwed  in.  Jake  and  I  have  to  do 
the  job  alone  so  we  do  not  relish  the 
idea  of  putting  up  a  new  barrel.  Some¬ 
body  has  always  been  around  to  help 
us,  however,  and  we  have  made  out  all 
right. 

Temperatures  in  June  and  September 
vary  considerably.  Last  year  in  June 
the  molasses  ran  readily  by  this  grav¬ 
ity  method.  This  year  in  September 
it  did  not.  I  was  stumped,  we  all  were 
stumped.  Then  we  remembered  that 
molasses  people  handle  molasses  by 
pressure,  having  found  that  it  is  so 
erratic  in  its  behavior  that  this  is  the 
only  practical  way.  So  we  hit  on  the 
device  of  having  an  auto  tire  valve  stem 
fitted  into  the  small  plug  in  a  molasses 
barrel.  Then  we  hitched  on  a  tire 
pump.  In  no  time  at  all  I  was  able 


Windrower  in  action 


to  put  enough  pressure  in  the  drum  so 
that  the  molasses  would  run  an  inch 
stream.  This  was  a  greater  amount 
of  molasses  than  required  and  the 
faucet  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  had  to  be 
nearly  closed. 

A  Windrower  Used 

Our  problem  solved,  Jake  and  I 
started  to  fill  in  earnest.  We  fitted  a 
windrower  to  the  mowing  machine. 
The  beans  were  cut  and  left  in  the 
windrow  in  one  operation.  In  two  op¬ 
erations  we  had  the  beans  on  the  wag¬ 
on.  Despite  our  own  misgivings  and 
our  neighbor’s  advice  that  our  hay 
loader  would  not  pick  up  the  heavy 
material  we  determined  to  try  it  and  it 
worked. 

Jake  Worried 

We  established  the  practice  of  letting 
Jake  drive  the  team  while  we  were 
loading  the  beans.  I  would  do  the 
loading.  At  the  barn  Jake  would  pitch 
the  beans  into  the  cutter  while  I  dis¬ 
tributed  the  chopped  material  in  the 
silo.  About  every  third  load  Jake 
would  want  to  load.  I  let  him  a  couple 
of  times  and  then  realized  that  it 
wasn’t  fair.  It  worked  on  my  con¬ 
science.  The  next  time  he  offered  to 
do  my  end  of  the  work  I  asked  him 
why  he  wanted  to  load  a  load  right  af¬ 
ter  he  had  pitched  off  one.  Jake  said 
that  he  didn’t  think  it  looked  quite 
right  for  him  to  be  doing  all  the  driv¬ 
ing.  His  conscience  was  bothering  him 
as  much  as  mine  had  been  bothering 
me. 

We  Add  Water 

From  our  experience  with  the  alfalfa 
silage  that  we  put  in  last  year,  we  de¬ 
cided  that  we  needed  to  add  more  water 
to  the  chopped  beans.  Although  the 
alfalfa  silage  kept  very  well  we  had 
some  loss  that  we  believe  could  have 
been  prevented  by  having  the  ensilage 
a  little  more  moist.  We  tried  adding 
the  water  through  the  cutter.  How¬ 
ever,  the  water  kept  running  at  times 
when  there  were  no  beans  going 
through.  This  excess  of  water  added 
just  enough  extra  weight  to  plug  the 
pipe.  To  remedy  this  I  keep  the  hose 
in  the  silo  with  me  while  the  ensilage 
is  being  distributed. 

Field  Practice 

The  best  practice  that  I  have  work¬ 
ed  out  for  the  most  efficient  handling 
of  the  beans  so  that  we  can  get  in  as 
many  loads  as  possible  in  a  day,  is  this : 
An  hour’s  mowing  will  cut  down  enough 
beans  to  keep  us  busy  for  about  four 
hours’  drawing.  About  a  quarter  of 
a  load,  judging  from  a  load  of  hay,  is 
all  that  the  team  can  draw  without 
overloading  it.  This  is  with  the  hay- 
loader  attached  and  still  picking  up 


beans.  We  judge  these  loads  to  weigh 
about  3000  to  3500  pounds. 

C omparative  Value 

Most  people  upon  hearing  about  soy¬ 
bean  ensilage  immediately  ask  if  we 
think  it  is  as  good  as  corn  silage.  In 
practice  we  do  not  know  yet.  “Feeds 
and  Feeding”  by  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison 
shows  soybean  ensilage  to  be  of  higher 
protein  than  corn  silage.  Corn  silage 
has  the  greater  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents.  The  advantages  of  soybeans  over 
corn  are  probably  nearly  balanced  by 
the  advantages  of  corn  over  soybeans. 
However,  they  work  out  better  in  our 
farm  practices.  They  do  not  need  culti¬ 
vating  when  alfalfa  needs  cutting.  The 
stubble  does  not  need  to  be  plowed. 
We  have  started  to  drag  a  part  of  the 
field  that  had  the  soybeans  on  it.  The 
field  will  be  sown  to  winter  wheat  by 
September  26.  The  stubble  rots  faster 
than  corn  stubble  and  since  the  soy¬ 
beans  are  a  legiune  they  do  not  materi¬ 
ally  draw  on  the  nitrogen  content  of 
the  soil.  They  may  even  add  to  it. 

C  onclusion 

Now  that  filling  the  silo  and  writing 
about  it  are  finished  I  can  breathe  a 
sigh  of  relief.  Taking  both  jobs  into 
consideration,  I  can’t  decide  which  one 
I  would  rather  do.  At  least,  I  know 
that  the  two  don’t  mix  if  one  stays  up 
too  late  writing. 


All  set  and  ready  to  go.  Our  j 

self-feeder  turned  upside  down  <* 
supplemented  with  a  few  short  p 
serves  as  a  rack  to  hold  the  mo 
drums.  A  two  inch  pipe  fitted  Wj 
faucet  screws  into  the  drum  and  ee 
the  molasses.  In  cool  weather  the 
sure  needs  to  be  pumped  up  about 
to  each  drum. 


American  Agriculturist,  September  26,  1936 
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Conducted  by  H.  L.  COSLIINE 

$25.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMEKICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  pa^  *25.00  for 
evidence  leading  to  the  arre.st,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at  least  30  days 
of  any  per.son  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the  premises 
an  AMKRICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Subscriber  who  has  I’rotective  Service  Rureau 
Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim  for 
the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction.  Reward 
does  NOT  apply  to  conviction  for  theft. 

Membership  in  tjje  Protective  Service  Rureau  is  confined  to  our  Subscribers  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjii.stment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  inc'ude  obligations 
between  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old) ;  and  any  in¬ 
quiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  mak¬ 
ing.  Address  all  letters  to  Service  Rureau.  American  Agriculturist.  Savings  Rank 
Rldg..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


One  Sided 

I  am  enclosing  the  membership  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  Associated  Adjusters  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  which  I  received  after  I  had  an¬ 
swered  an  advertisement  in  our  daily 
paper.  They  want  $3.00  for  instructions 
on  how  to  become  an  Insurance  Adjuster 
and  state  that  many  insurance  companies 
do  not  have  insurance  adjusters  near  the 
scenes  of  accidents  and  have  to  hire 
someone  to  settle.  They  state  further 
that  adjusters  earn  up  to  $250.00  a  month, 
plus  expenses. 

As  far  as  we  can  see,  the  agreement 
which  the  subscriber  sent  us  requests 
him  to  pay  $3.00  per  month  service  fee, 
plus  $1.00  for  advertising  contribution, 
and  (ioes  not  in  any  way  obligate  the 
company  to  furnish  any  work.  The  let¬ 
ter  accompanying  it  was  signed  by  J. 
B.  Momsen,  Secretary,  which  is  pos¬ 
sibly  the  same  J.  B.  Momsen  connected 
with  the  Temple  Airway  Bureau  of 
Milwaukee  which  has  been  denied  the 
use  of  the  mails  by  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment.  Temple  Airway  wanted  $1.00 
for  information  which  could  have  been 
obtained  free  from  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  War. 

*  *  t- 

Check  Reliability  First 

“The  head  of  this  school,  so  we  are 
informed,  has  a  prison  record  in  Canada. 
We  have  looked  over  the  lessons  and  have 
found  one  whole  page  identical  wdth  simi¬ 
lar  lesson  plans  put  out  by  another 
school.” 

The  above  statement  is  from  a  con¬ 
fidential  report  sent  to  us  on  a  cor¬ 
respondence  course  put  out  by  a  civil 
service  coaching  school.  The  fact  is 
that  there  has  been  a  big  increase  in 


Recent  Claims  Settled  By  the 
Service  Bureau 

„  NEW  YORK 

Roy  B.  Oweii,  East  Branch  _ $  9.75 

(settlement  of  account  in  full) 

Rev.  C.  G.  Truax,  West  Edmeston  _  8.00 

(refund  on  order  of  cliicks) 

C.  W.  Schmitt,  Earlton  _  1.06 

(refund  on  order  of  plants) 

Mrs.  H.  Hudson,  Albion  _  84.50 

(adjiLstment  on  order  baby  chicks) 

Clark  Hewlett,  Bath  _  18.12 

(refund  on  order  baby  chicks) 

Erma  Quimley,  Unadilla  _  20.00 

(adju.stment  on  order  baby  chicks) 

Joe  Crossett, ,  Wolcott  . . .  17.75 

(refund  on  purchase) 

A.  T.  Snow,  Trumansburg _  47.00 

(part  payment  on  account) 

Martin  Lootens,  Marion  _  30.00 

(settlement  on  account) 

C.  E.  Gasper,  Van  Etten  _  4.00 

(payment  for  wood  sold' 

R.  Paul  Calhoun,  Brookfield  _  1.00 

(reftmd  on  medicine  purchased) 

R,  N.  Taylor,  Mexico  _  28.80 

,  (returns  for  berries  shipped) 

t-eRoy  Thomas.  Herkimer  _  I6J)0 

(adjustment  on  order  live-stock) 

Mrs.  Melvin  Fletcher,  DeKalb  Junction  _  3.50 

(adjiLstmcnt  on  baby  chicks) 

Mrs.  K.  McGuire,  Truxton  _  1.25 

(protested  check  made  good) 

Harry  Budd,  Spring  Glen  _  3.00 

(adjastment  on  mail  order) 

Robert  Wolfe,  Owego . . 6.25 

(adjustment  on  order  baby  chicks) 

E.  H.  Barringer,  Belfast  _  1.00 

(adjustment  on  order  baby  chicks) 

J,  B-  Hatfield,  Watkins  Glen  _  5.50 

(protested  check  made  good) 

Joseph  Kelly,  Bloomville  _  5.00 

(adju.stment  on  order  shoes) 

-  „  NEW  JERSEY 

E.  Field,  Sewell  _  .78 

(adju-stment  on  order  of  plants) 

Mrs.  Grace  Van  Kirk.  Columbia _  4.00 

(refund  on  orrier  nursery  stock) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Gi  bert  Wlttig,  Ulster  _ - .  4.99 

(Settlement  for  work  done) 

U,  .  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

"•  A.  Dawson,  Jefferson  _  3.83 

(account  settled  in  full) 

n.  .  VERMONT 

Gottnis  Morphy,  Corinth  _ 59.00 

(returns  on  maple  syrup) 

Helen  Shedd,  W.  Charleston _  8.40 

(adjustment  on  order  baby  chicks) 

H^iK^d  Lamson.  Williamstown  _  5.01 

(adjustment  on  mail  order) 

u  ONTARIO,  CANADA. 

Claus,  Ridgeway  _ 3.75 

(refund  on  mail  order) 

GRAND  TOTAL . $401.24 


government  jobs  in  the  past  few  years, 
which  has  encouraged  thousands  to 
hope  for  similar  “luck”  and  has  made 
a  situation  where  gentlemen  with  shady 
pasts,  wanting  to  make  a  living  easily, 
have  been  attracted  to  the  racket. 
While  sources  of  our  information  are 
confidential,  and  cannot  always  be 
published,  we  can  report  on  the  re¬ 
liability  of  any  school  if  you  will  drop 
us  a  postcard.  There  are  plenty  ol 
schools  that  are  reliable. 

^  a;  :i-. 

Checks  Bounce 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Phillips,  who 
is  well  known  in  the  vicinity  of  Bing¬ 
hamton,  is  going  around  to  small  town 
merchants  cashing  checks  for  ten  to 
twenty-five  dollars,  drawn  by  another 
man  on  a  Virginia  bank.  The  checks 
are  no  good,  and  he  has  cashed  several 
in  different  towns.  I  was  one  of  the 
fish  to  the  tune  of  $10.00.  Perhaps 
we  can  save  some  one  else  a  few  dol¬ 
lars.  He  is  wanted  in  Binghamton  at 
present. 

s'i  ^ 

Looks  Good  —  Reads  Bad 

An  insurance  agent  came  to  my  home 
selling  life  insurance  Avith  the  Mutual 
Company  of  America.  I  told  him  I  was 
too  old,  as  I  am  past  70,  but  he  told  me 
it  was  all  right  as  long  as  J  wasn’t  80. 
He  said  it  would  cost  $6.00  to  join,  and 
$1.00  per  month.  If  I  died  a  natural 
death,  my  heirs  would  get  $250.00;  if  I 
got  killed,  my  heirs  would  get  $350.00. 
When  my  policy  came,  I  couldn’t  see  that 
I  was  getting  anything.  Will  you  help 
me  get  my  money  back? 

The  Insurance  Department  of  the 
State  of  Delaware  tells  us  that  the 
Mutual  Company  of  America  is  not 
licensed  in  that  state.  The  company 
was  warned  by  the  Delaware  depart¬ 
ment,  but  had  moved  to  Florida. 

There  are  many  companies  soliciting 
business  all  over  the  country  through 
the  mails.  They  are  not  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  Insurance  or 
any  other  Department.  It  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  track  of  them  since  they 
move  about  or  reinsure  their  business 
in  another  company  of  like  kind.  We 
suggest  that  our  readers  deal  only  with 
companies  of  known  reliability. 

*  *  4: 

Old  Age  Assistance 

Following  are  the  general  require¬ 
ments  for  receiving  old  age  assistance 
in  New  York: 

To  be  eligible  for  assistance  in  this 
state,  a  person  must  be  at  least  70  (65 
after  Oct.  })  years  old,  have  no  means 
of  support  and  no  near  relatives  able 
to  support  him.  He  must  be  a  citizen 
of  the  U.  S.  and  a  resident  of  New  York 
State  for  five  years  out  of  the  nine 
previous  to  application,  and  one  year 
immediately  preceding  the  application. 
Amount  of  pension  is  determined  for 
each  individual  upon  investigation. 

All  assistance  is  given  through  the 
County  Commissioner  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare.  To  be  eligible  for  federal  assist¬ 
ance,  a  person  must  also  be  eligible 
for  state  help. 

Approval  of  the  state  plan  by  the 
federal  government  does  not  increase 
the  amount  of  the  help  given.  It  simply 
means  that  the  federal  government  will 
pay  half  up  to  $15.00  a  month. 

If  applicant  has  any  property,  upon 
death  it  must  be  sold  and  the  state 
paid  back  with  interest  all  it  has  spent. 
If  there  is  anything  left,  it  goes  to  the 
estate.  The  same  applies  if  it  should 
be  sold  before  death.  The  state  would 
get  what  it  has  paid  out  and  the  owner 
the  rest. 


Mr.  Lowell  S.  Goodison,  R.  1,  Heuoelton,  N.  Y.,  was 
recently  injured  in  an  auto  accident.  W.  A.  Shaver,  our 
agent,  delivered  our  check  for  $20.00.  The  letter  below 
shows  how  North  American  stands  with  Mr.  Goodison, 


Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 
Sept.  11,  1936 


Mr.  E,  C.  Weatherby 
General  Agent 

North  American  Accident  Ins.  Co* 
Ithaca,  New  Yorh 

Dear  Sir; 


I  wish  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  prompt  and  cour- 
^  teous  manner  in  which  my  claim  was 
'paid  following  my  recent  accident, 

I  was  injured  August  14th 
when  l' was  forced  from  the  road  to 
avoid  a  collision  and  my  claim  for 
two  weeks'  disability  was  paid  Sept* 
8th.  You  may  use  this  letter  and  the 
picture  of  my  wrecked  car  if  you 
desire  to  do  so* 

We  have  been  subscribers  to 
the  American  Agriculturist  for  about 
eighteen  years  and  neither  Dad  nor  I 
would  want  to  be  without  it,  and  I*m 
sure  we're  both  glad  to  be  insured 
with  the  North  American  Accident 
Insurance  Company. 

Yours  very  truly. 


5,802  policyholders  who  have 
kept  their  policies  renewed 
have  received  from  the  N,  A, 
$458,874.76  in  indemnities. 


North  A?iERi(SKiiiaijjg'  Lnsurance  Cq 

Ofdesi  and  Carpest  Exclusive  Jfeakf)  and  decadent  Company  in  dimenca  f 


N.A.'Assoclates  Inc.| 


Poughkeepsie.  N.Y 


YESTERDAY  AND  TOMORROW 

. . .  are  always  in  conference  at  Sears 


get  along,  these  days,  you’ve  got  to 
have  horse-power  and  acceleration 
and  eagerness  .  .  .  but  you’ve  also  got 
to  have  a  good  set  of  brakes;  the  impa¬ 
tience  of  youth  must  be  leavened  by 
the  calm  counsel  of  gray-haired  expe¬ 
rience!  And  this  is  just  as  true  in  the 
merchandising  business  as  it  is  on  the 
farm  or  anywhere  else. 

As  you  know.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
encourage  invention  and  forward  think¬ 
ing.  The  minute  we  sense  the  possibility 
of  a  new  and  needed  development,  we 
lock  the  doors  of  our  experimental  labo¬ 
ratories,  and  our  engineers  go  to  it,  ham¬ 
mer  and  tongs.  If  you  could  look  behind 
those  do6rs,  you  would  see  just  a  few 
of  the  things  that  your  children  and  your 

DIAL  IN  Sears-Roebuck^s  sen¬ 
sational  new  radio  program . . . 

“then  and  now”  .  .  .  every 
Thursday,  lo  P.  M.,  Eastern 
Standard  Time;  nation-wide 
COLUMBIA  NETWORK.  {Sept. 

17  and  24  ONLY,  One  Hour 
earlier.) 


children’s  children  will  be  buying  from 
Sears  many  years  hence;  and  you  might 
ask:  “Why  can’t  I  buy  these  things  now?^^ 
To  which  we  would  answer:  “Not  until 
they  are  good  and  ready.”  And,  when 
we  say  “good”  and  “ready,”  we  mean 
just  that.  Until  a  thing  is  good  enough 
for  you  to  huy,  it  isn’t  good  enough 
for  Sears  to  sell .  .  .  that  makes  sense, 
doesn’t  it? 

As  a  result  of  this  stubborn  policy,  you 
never  find  experimental  or  unproved  mer¬ 
chandise  in  your  Sears  Catalog  . .  .  Sears 
deal  only  in  merchandise  that  you  can 
buy  with  confidence.  The  Sears  endorse¬ 
ment  and  the  Sears  guarantee  are  taken 
seriously  by  millions  of  trustful  buyers, 
like  yourself,  everywhere,  and  we  can’t 


afford  to  take  chances  either  on  our  repu¬ 
tation  or  your  money. 

★  ★  ★ 

Your  present  Sears  Catalog  (the  finest 
and  most  value-full  we  have  ever  pub¬ 
lished  in  aU  our  fifty  years)  is  loaded  to 
the  side-boards  with  crisp,  fresh,  modem 
things,  the  like  of  which  you  have  never 
seen  before,  in  such  profusion  or,  quality 
considered,  at  such  low  prices  .  .  .  mer¬ 
chandise,  which  by  its  forward-looking 
character  and  sound  quality  proves  that 
.  .  .  Yesterday  and  Tomorrow  are  work¬ 
ing  hand  in  hand  at  Sears. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 


II  you  see  it  in  your  Sears  Catalog . . .  it's  so ! 


©  1936  S.  R*  &  O** 


bound  vols. 


‘‘A  wooden  overshot  wheel  turning  in  the  sunlight  has  a  glamour 
not  possessed  by  an  electric  motor  or  a  gasoline  engine/’ 


The  SHENANDOAPT  has  al- 
wa3^s  intrigued  my  imagination. 
I  hate  the  horror,  futility,  and 
folly  of  war  and  yet,  for  some  strange 
reason,  I  have  a  morbid  desire  to  visit 
battlefields.  The  Valley  and  the  area 
close  to  Richmond  were  the  two  great¬ 
est  battlegrounds  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  T  suppose  no  other  stretch  of  road 
m  America  ever  saw  such  marching 
and  counter-marching  of  armies  as  did 
the  ancient  Valley  Pike  which  strung 
together  the  principal  towns  along  the 
Shenandoah.  Even  in  ante  bellum 
days,  much  of  the  road  had  been  im¬ 
proved  by  rude,  water-bound  maca¬ 
dam  and  hence  it  was  a  natural  trail 
for  the  rumbling  wagon  trains  of  Civil 
War  days.  At  Lexington  near  the  head 
of  the  Valley,  within  rifle  shot  of  each 
other,  lie  buried  the  two  greatest 


oncerning  the 

Great  alley 

o/ Virginia 


By  JAREE^  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr.  this  is  the  second  of  a  series 

'  of  stories  by  Mr.  Van  Wagenen. 

The  first  appeared  on  page  I  of  the  August  15  issue.  The  third  will  appear  in  an  early  issue. 


chief¬ 


tains  of  the  Confederacy — Jackson  beneath  the 
greensward  of  the  village  cemetery,  with  a 
very  simple  monument ;  Lee  in  regal  state  in 
the  crypt  of  the  University  Chapel,  and  above 
him,  his  heroic-sized  recumbent  statue  done  in 
marble.  It  is  said  that  no  cadet  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Military  Institute  ever  passes  the  Chapel 
v^ithout  turning  to  render  the  Soldier’s  Salute 
to  the  spirit  of  ‘‘Marse’Robert.” 

Then,  quite  outside  of  its  military  history, 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  has  a  good  deal  of 
Agricultural  significance.  The  Great  Valley  of 
yirginia — to  give  it  its  full  title — is  not  a 
Single  valley  along  a  stream.  Rather  it  is  the 
pneral  name  given  to  the  whole  broad  rolling 
limestone  belt,  from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five 


miles  wide,  which  lies  between  the  Blue  Ridge 
on  the  east  and  the  Allegheny  Mountains  on 
the  west.  The  region  has  been  called  “The 
Granary  of  the  Confederacy’’  and  I  suppose 
that  as  far  as  wheat  and  corn  are  concerned, 
it  was  agriculturally  the  most  highly  develop¬ 
ed  region  within  the  Confederate  lines.  The 
Valley  has  a  few  very  pretentious  estates  but 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  on  the  whole  it  remains 
a  region  of  real  farms  occupied  and  tilled  by 
their  owners.. 

Fifteen  miles  beyond  Lexington  we  turned 
aside  to  see  the  Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia. 
I  suppose  it  will  not  be  questioned  that  next 
to  Niagara  Falls  it  is  the  most  famous  natural 
wonder  in  the  eastern  half  of  our  country.  I 
can  only  say  that  its  calm  beauty  exceeded  our 


expectations.  It  is  a  natural 
arch  of  massive  limestone, 
spanning  a  ravine  two  hun¬ 
dred  ancl  fifteen  feet  in  depth. 
The  arch  is  ninety  feet  in 
length  and  about  one  hundred 
feet  in  width  with  the  crown 
of  the  arch  forty  feet  thick 
and  it  has  been  utilized  as  a 
highway  bridge  from  pioneer 
times.  Toda}'  it  carries  U.  S. 
Route  IT,  one  of  the  two  or 
three  greatest  north-and-south 
long  distance  roads  in  the 
East. 

Beyond  Natural  Bridge 
comes  that  region  of  the  State 
which  Virginians  sometimes 
refer  to  as  “The  Mountain 
Empire.’’  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
while  there  are  some  high 
ridges,  it  is  not  too  mountain¬ 
ous  and  all  through  it  are 
limestone  valleys  where 
white- f  a  c  e  cL  Hereford 
steers  were  busily  engag¬ 
ed  in  the  pleasant  pas¬ 
time  of  turning  blue 
grass  into  prime  beef.  I 
have  been  told  that  these  • 
steers  on  blue  grass 
alone  make  beef  that 
tops  the  marlfet,  a  state¬ 
ment  that  I  take  with  a 
grain  of  salt.  Close  at 
hand  are  abundant  sup¬ 
plies  of  both  coal  and 
iron,  and  I  judge  that 
the  economic  future  of 
this  country  is  secure. 
The  road  leads  down  to 
Bristol — as  it  is  often 
written,  Bristol,  Va.- 
Tenn.  It  is  a  busy  com¬ 
ing  city  of  twenty  thous¬ 
and  population,  perhaps  most  notable  for  the 
fact  that  it  straddles  the  Virginia-Tennessee 
State  line  which  runs  exactl}^  down  the  middle 
of  the  principal  street.  I  was  there  years  ago 
in  the  days  before  the  Eighteenth  Amendment, 
when  Virginia  was  dry  and  Tennessee  was 
wet,  which  meant  that  all  the  ’saloons  were 
located  on  the  Tennessee  side  of  the  street. 
We  were  told  that  at  a  recent  celebration,  there 
was  a  parade  in  which  the  Governors  of  the 
two  States  were  present,  both  riding  in  the 
same  seat  of  one  automobile,  yet  each  happily 
conscious  that  he  was  still  in  his  own  State. 

From  Bristol  we  swung  down  into  eastern 
Tennessee  for  something  more  than  a  hundred 
miles.  I  must  say  that  this  rather  brief  glimpse 
left  us  with  a  particularly  {Turn  to  Page  lo) 


A  Minister  Takes  a  Look  at  Milk  —  See  Page  8 
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Arierican  Agriciilturist,  October  10,  I93g 
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Here's  Why 
Farm  Owners 
Prefer 


PHILCO! 


PHILCO  623J* 

{Illustrated) 


$ 


79 


.95 


Complete  with  Batteries 
Less  Aerial. 

PHILCO  623B* 

A  handsome  Baby  Grand 
with  the  same  chassis  as 
the  623J.  Complete  with 
batteries,  less 
aerial 
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*Sold  Qnly  with  Philco  High- 
Elf  iciency  Aerial  to  insure 
greatest  foreign  reception. 


ORE  1937  Philco  Farm 
radios  are  being  install¬ 
ed  today  than  ever  before — and 
for  years  Philco  has  been  the 
leader.  Because — Philco  gives 
the  finest  performance  for  the 
money.  Because — Philco  brings 
in  the  big  network  programs 
with  amazing  power  and  clarity 
—even  in  the  daytime,  through 
short-wave  stations.  And  because 
— the  Philco  Foreign  Tuning  Sys¬ 
tem  with  the  new  Color  Dial  en¬ 
ables  you  to  tune  foreign  stations 
hy  name  .  .  .  and  get  twice  as 
many !  See  these  new  Philcos— 
unequalled  for  VALUE! 


There’s  a  Philco  for  every  purse  and  purpose 

Q  np 

— Battery  Radios  $39.95  up;  6-VoIt  Radios 
$49.95  up;  All-Electric  Radios  .... 

»2i 

LIBERAL  TRADE-IN  ALLOWANCE  — 

EASY 

TERMS 

See  Your  Local  PHILCO  Dealer  or  Write  Your  Nearest  Distributor 


AUTO  ELECTRIC  SERVICE  CO., 

1214  Elm  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
BEAUCAIRE,  INC., 

228  Broadway,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

359  State  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

W.  BERGMAN  CO., 

Oak  &  Eagle  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

THE  G.  S.  BLODGETT  CO.,  INC., 

190  Bank  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
BROOME  DISTRIBUTING  CO.,  INU. 

221  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
CRESSEY  &  ALLEN, 

123  Middie  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

KELLER  DISTRIBUTING  CORP., 

174  High  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

336  Columbus  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MORY  SALES  CORP., 

156  Brewery  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

M.  P.  MYERS  &  CO.,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  40,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

PHILCO  DISTRIBUTORS, 

17  Lyman  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

PHILCO  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  CORP.  OF  N.Y. 
254  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

393  Central  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PHILCO  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  CORP.  OF  N.Y, 
829  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

106  Whitesboro  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

ROSKIN  BROS.,  INC.,  . 

236  Central  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

23-27  W.  Main  St.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
ROSKIN  DISTRIBUTORS,  INC., 

1113  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Sass  and  Applesass 


Premeditated 

Every  twice  in  a  while  Rym  Berry 
writes  something  that  upsets  me  ter¬ 
ribly.  Last  winter  it  was  buckwheat  pan¬ 
cakes,  maple  syrup  and  “sassages.”  When 
I  read  that  article  I,  too,  was  on  a  diet 
and  I  just  sat  there  and  drooled  and 
drooled  for  more  than  two  hours.  That 
article  was  premeditated.  He  couldn’t  eat 
anything  and  he  wanted  to  inflict  others 
who  were  in  the  same  boat.  For  a  long 
time  I’ve  wanted  to  get  even  with  him 
for  that  and  something  else  too  but  I’ll 
finish  my  pancakes  first. 

The  worst  I  could  wish  him  is  that, 
every  time  he  eats  a  pancake  this  fall, 
he  would  have  to  think  of  this  story. 
When  I  was  a  little  girl  I  went  into  a 
house  in  the  back  woods  where  a  woman 
was  baking  buckwheat  pancakes.  She  had 
a  five  quart  pan  of  batter  on  a  chair.  A 
kitten  was  meandering  over  the  table  but 
when  he  saw  me  he  got  scared  and  hur¬ 
ried  to  get  down  and  landed  right  in  the 
pan  of  pancake  batter.  The  woman  never 
said  a  word  just  took  a  knife  got  the 
kitten  by  the  tail,  held  him  up  and  scrap¬ 
ed  the  batter  off  and  let  him  go  and  went 
right  on  baking  pancakes  just  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.  On  second  thought 
I  guess  you  better  not  print  this  for  it’s 
premeditated  and  that  would  put  me  on 
a  level  with  Berry.  Just  forget  it  please. 

P.  S.  M.,  New  York. 
*  *  4: 

Where  It  Never  Snows 

Dear  Editor : 

Sometime  ago  I  decided  to  spend  one 
winter  in  a  country  where  it  never  snows, 
so  I  took  a  trip  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  I  left  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  De¬ 
cember  4,  1934,  and  landed  at  Sydney, 
Australia,  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1935.  I 
got  lodging  at  a  very  good  temperance 
hot^  and  made  my  home  there,  during  the 
two  months  that  I-  stayed  in  Australia. 
One  of  the  greatest  things  I  saw  on  my 
whole  trip  was  the  Sydney  Harbor  Bridge. 
They  say  so  many  people  jumped  off  it 
to  commit  suicide,  they  had  to  put  up  a 
high  iron  fence  on  it. 

From  Sydney,  I  went  with  a  party  of 
tourists  to  Melborune,  714  miles.  We  had 
two  government  touring  cars  and  went  by 
the  Prince’s  Highway,  a  very  scenic  trip 
mostly  on  the  mountain  side.  Everywhere 
we  saw  large  “Christmas  trees,”  with  big 
red  blossoms.  A  curious  sight  on  the  way 
was  two  ox  teams  hauling  logs.  There 
were  16  oxen  in  each  team  and  each  team 
hauled  one  large  log.  While  in  Melbourne, 
I  took  a  200  mile  trip  by  boat  over  to  Tas¬ 
mania,  and  went  40  miles  up  the  river  to 
Lonceston,  and  from  there  another  100 
miles  by  railroad  to  Hobart,  the  capital. 
At  Hobart  I  saw  a  large  canning  factory 
where  nearly  all  work  is  done  by  electri¬ 
city,  though  they  have  900  people  on  their 
payroll.  They  were  canning  apricots  when 
I  was  there,  January  30th. 

Melbourne  has  a  million  population, 
and  is  the  only  city  in  Australia  that  has 
traffic  lights  although  Sydney  is  bigger 
yet — a  million  and  a  half.  In  Melbourne, 
at  the  Fitz  Roy  gardens,  I  saw  the  house 
that  Captain  Cook  lived  in  (in  England. 
It  was  torn  down  there  and  moved  over). 

The  railroads  in  Australia  are  50  years 
behind  the  times.  The  6  different  pro¬ 
vinces  have  6  different  gauges.  All  pass¬ 
engers  change  cars  at  all  province  lines, 
and  all  freight  has  to  be  unloaded  and 
loaded  over  again,  making  about  a  2 
hour  delay.  I  traveled  over  4000  miles  on 
railroads  there  and  could  always  see 
sheep.  Several  times  the  train  I  was  on 
had  to  stop  while  the  conductor  opened  a 
gate  across  the  track  to  let  our  train 
through  and  closed  it  again.  This  was 
done  on  account  of  sheep. 

There  are  no  barns  in  Australia.  They 
pasture  the  year  round.  I  saw  old  men 
there  who  have  never  seen  a  flake  of 
snow. 

Kangaroos  are  getting  scarce  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  except  in  the  western  part.  They 
have  an  open  season  on  them,  as  they 
want  the  grass  for  sheep.  One  of  the 
nicest  animals  I  saw  there  was  the  little 
Koala  bear.  One  of  them  came  backing 
down  a  tree  where  I  was  standing.  After 
I  rubbed  its  nose,  it  let  me  handle  it.  Its 
wool  was  2  inches  long.  They  look  nice 
climbing  a  tree  with  a  little  baby  bear 


riding  on  the  mother  bear’s  shoulders. 

On  my  way  home,  I  stopped  off  for  a 
month  at  Auckland  on  North  Island,  New 
Zealand.  I  spent  some  time  in  the  central 
part  of  the  island  where  the  geysers  and 
boiling  mud  lakes  are.  New  Zealand  is 
the  greenest  country  I  ever  saw.  They 
can  pasture  5  times  as  many  sheep  to 
the  acre  as  in  Australia.  On  one  farm,  I 
saw  a  farmer  milking  200  cows,  using  a 
milking  machine. 

I  got  back  to  Los  Angeles  April  20th, 
and  after  spending  a  month  seeing  Cali¬ 
fornia,  I  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for 
New  York  City  by  way  of  Panama  Canal. 
The  best  part  of  this  long  trip  was  the 
fine  friends  I  made  and  the  many  letters, 
papers,  and  documents  they  have  sent  me 
since  I  got  home. 

William  H.  Cox,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


❖  :f! 


Bee  Hunting 


1HAVE  hunted  bees  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  most  a  bee  hunter  needs  is 
a  common  water  glass,  a  few  shingles  for 
stands,  a  pint  of  sugar  syrup,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  anise.  Some  old  honeycomb  can  be 
used.  First,  you  cut  a  stick  about  one 
inch  through  and  three  feet  long,  to  stick 
up  in  the  ground  in  some  clear  place. 
Then  a  hole  should  be  cut  in  a  shingle 
so  it  will  go  over  the  top  of  the  stick. 
Now  you  are  ready  to  line  bees,  if  you 
have  plenty  of  patience  and  time. 

In  August,  1934,  with  a  friend  from  the 
city,  I  started  out  on  what  proved  to  be 
the  quickest  search  I  ever  had  for  a  hive 
of  wild  bees.  It  was  about  ten  o’clock  in 
the  forenoon  when  we  arrived  at  an  old 
farm  back  about  three  miles  from  the 
main  highway.  Bees  were  plentiful  on 
weeds  and  I  sat  up  my  stand  and  started 
catching  bees,  but  they  didn’t  bait  well 
and  I  could  not  get  one  to  come  back. 
However  in  an  hour  I  managed  to  do  so. 

This  was  pretty  dull  music  for  my 
friend,  who  had  never  been  bee  hunting 
before.  However  after  I  had  put  a  spo! 
on  the  bee  with  a  little  white  lead  on  a 
straw  and  told  him  to  time  him,  and  had 
rubbed  a  little  anise  on  the  stand,  he  took 
a  little  more  interest. 

I  was  catching  some  more  bees  when 
he  asked  me  where  so  many  bees  came 
from.  I  discovered  on  looking  up  that 
we  had  about  two  dozen  bees  flying 
around,  which  was  a  pretty  good  sign. 
Well,  my  friend  claimed  the  spotted  bee 
was  gone  just  five  minutes  and  checking 
up  on  him,  I  found  he  was  right.  I  knew 
that  the  bees  were  pretty  close,  so  after 
smearing  a  little  anise  on  the  rim  of  my 
friend’s  hat  without  his  knowing  it,  we 
set  off  in  the  direction  the  bees  w^ent. 

We  found  many  good  trees  that  the 
bees  could  have  been  in  but  not  the 
one.  All  at  once  my  friend  shouted, 
“These  darn  bees  are  following^  nrie 
around  and  trying  to  get  in  my  hat,  an 
he  started  running  through  the  woo  s, 
waving  his  hat  and  trying  to  drive  t  em 
away.  Well,  after  I  finished  laughing, 
told  him  he  had  probably  gotten 
anise  on  his  hat  by  mistake  and 
what  the  bees  were  after,  so  he  left 
hat  on  a  stump  and  went  on  wit 


int.  ^ 

Passing  two  hemlocks  I  glanced 
lere  they  were,  going  in  a  knot 
>od  twenty  feet  from  the  ground, 
itting  my  name  on  the  tree,  ®  „ 

r  home,  very  well  pleased  wi 
lives.  , 

The  next  October  we  went  .  . 

le  tree  down  and  got  about 
MiviAc  nf  71100  hrmev  for  our  troub  e. 


WHAT'S  GOING  TO  HAPPEN 
TO  THE  PRICE  OF  EGGS? 


The  Great  Drouth  is  a  national 
catastrophe  —  hard  to  realize  by 
those  not  actually  in  the  drouth  area. 
It  has  brought  on  an  acute  grain  short¬ 
age.  The  market  has  already  discounted 
the  local  supply.  South  American  corn 
has  not  relieved  the  tension  as  much  as 
some  expected. 

That’s  why  feed  prices 
will  be  higher  this  year 
than  last.  But  that’s  an 
encouraging  factor.  You 
don’t  often  make  money 
from  hens  when  feed  is 
cheap.  You  generally  do 
when  feed  gets  high.  This 
year  is  no  exception.  Eggs 
have  already  started  up  in 
price.  They  should  rise  well 
above  last  year’s  average 
and  stay  there,  because  of 
scarcity  resulting  from 
lower  storage  stocks,  reduced  farm  flocks 
and  the  millions  of  hens  sold  this  summer 
in  the  drouth  areas.  You’ll  make  money  on 
this  situation  if  you’ll  concentrate  on  pro¬ 
ducing  eggs  and 

Be  Careful  What  You  Feed 

Yellow  corn  is  short.  Substitutes  like 
ground  barley  and  oats  will  be  used  to 


replace  it  in  many  feeds.  These  ingredients 
contain  practically  no  vitamin  A  which  is 
so  essential  to  life,  health  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  They’ll  curtail  the  number  of  eggs 
and  cause  a  higher  feed  cost  per  dozen 
eggs  than  rations  of  better  quality. 

Remember,  too,  that  in  times  of 
extreme  drouth  even  the 
regular  vitamin  A  car¬ 
riers  like  alfalfa,  yellow 
corn,  etc.,  contain  less 
of  this  vital  substance 
than  they  normally 
possess. 

Choose  your  feed  care¬ 
fully.  Select  a  ration  you 
can  depend  on  for  ample 
vitamin  strength  and 
proven  egg-making  ingre¬ 
dients.  Purina  Laying 
Mashes,  containing  PUR- 
A-TENE,  the  remarkable 
vitamin  A  concentrate,  will  give  your  hens 
the  vitamin  A  potency  they  need  for  highest 
sustained  production.  For  PUR-A-TENE 
increases  the  vitamin  A  activity  of  a  feed 
from  23^  to  3  times  its  normal  content. 

See  your  Purina  dealer  today  for  Purina 
Layena  (complete  feed)  or  Purina  Lay  Chow 
(fed  with  grain).  Either  will  give  you  more 
eggs  at  a  profit  this  fall  and  winter. 


21/20  MORE  PER  DOZEN 
PAYS  $10.00  RISE  IN  FEED! 

JpEED  is  up  about  $10.00  a  ton.  That’s 
ViC  more  per  pound.  A  hen  eats 
7  pounds  of  feed  a  month,  which  makes 
an  additional  feed  cost  of  iViC  per  bird. 
If  she  lays  18  eggs  (IV2  do2en)  a  month 
and  if  those  eggs  bring  just  2y2C  a 
dozen  over  last  year  (and  it  looks 
definitely  as  though  they  will)  you’ll 
receive  2y2C  times  11/2  dozen  or  'iV^c 
more  per  month  per  hen.  That  can¬ 
cels  the  increased  food  cos't  of  iVzC. 
Keep  your  hens,  feed  ’em  right,  con¬ 
centrate  on  egg  production  and  you’ll 
make  money! 


COMPLETE 

- V 


FED  WITH  GRAIN 
- V 


rAce 


TO  PURINA  FEEDERS 

This  three-colored  road  sign  is  printed  on  heavy,  waterproof 
stock.  It  is  20  X  26  inches  in  size,  and  can  be  mounted  on  a 
hoard  base  and  attached  to  your  present  farm  sign,  or  nailed 
to  a  post  or  tree.  It  will  be  furnished  free  of  charge  to  any 
Purina  feeder.  Just  write  to  Purina  Mills,  Checkerboard 
Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


PURINA  NILIS 


I.V 

VT. 


This  last  summer  brought  me  some  rich 
experiences.  I  have  rubbed  shoulders 
with  nearly  a  thousand  picked  boys  and 
girls.  They  came  from  38  states  to  the 
American  Youth  Foundation  Camp  in 
Alichigan  for  training  in  Christian  Leader¬ 
ship.  I  have  my  little  log  cabin  workshop 
up  there.  Through  these  privileged  contacts 
with  those  young  people,  I  caught  a  new 
vision  of  life. 

4-H  Clubs  sent  their  chosen  members. 
Future  Farmers  of  America  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  National  and  State  officers. 
Business  firms  sent  their  best.  Eagle  Scouts 
came  to  catch  those  leadership  qualities  which 
would  make  them  Scout  Masters,  and  lead¬ 
ers  in  every  way  in  their  commimities. 

Every  summer  since  1929  a  group  of 
young  Agricultural  College  men  has  been 
awarded  Summer  Fellowships  entitling 
them  to  two  weeks  at  our  mills  in  oiu: 
Research  Laboratories  and  at  our  Purina 
Experimental  Farms.  After  their  time  with 
us  in  St.  Louis  they  have  two  weeks  of 
Leadership  Training  at  the  American 
Youth  Foundation  Camp  in  Michigan. 

This  year,  21  girls — Seniors  in  Home 
Economics  from  as  many  state  Agricultural 
Colleges — were  awarded  Fellowships  entit¬ 
ling  them  to  these  same  privileges. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

SITTING  in  my  log  cabin  or  out  on  one  of 
the  high  sand  dunes,  I  have  had  long, 
quiet  talks  with  many  of  these  farm  boys 
and  girls.  Their  horizons  have  been  lifted. 
They  are  already  planning  their  life  work. 
There  is  an  eagerness  to  invest  their  talents 
in  a  worthwhile  way. 

It’s  something  more  than  the  idle  ambi¬ 
tion  of  youth.  It’s  an  intelligent  purpose 
to  pay  the  price  to  reach  their  goal.  I 
was  glad  for  this  brief  opportunity  to 
help  them  shape  their  lives  along  happy, 
useful  channels. 

One  thing  impressed  me  tremendously. 
These  fine,  farm  youths  are  getting  an 
education  to  help  others  as  well  as  them¬ 
selves.  Some  of  the  boys  hope  to  be  County 
Agents  or  Vocational  Agricultural  Teach¬ 
ers.  Some  girls  want  to  become  Home 
Demonstration  Agents  or  Dieticians. 
Many  are  going  back  to  the  farms  to  get 
married,  raise  families,  and  become  powers 
of  influence  in  their  societies,  churches, 
and  communities.  In  our  short  talks,  they 
shared  their  confidences  with  me  and  told 
me  of  their  secret  desires  to  become  leaders 
in  cow  testing  associations,  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  local  schools.  They  were  defi¬ 
nitely  in  earnest. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

Through  the  years  I  eagerly  follow  the 
lives  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  gone 
out  from  earlier  camps.  They  write  me  of 
their  progress.  It’s  a  joy  to  me  that  their 
youthful  ambitions  have  not  been  crushed 
by  the  hard  realities  of  everyday  living. 

Young  people  need  to  start  off  their  lives 
in  happy,  purposeful,  helpful  ways.  When 
approached  sympathetically  they  eagerly 
respond.  I’ve  tried  to  share  with  you  some¬ 
thing  of  the  joys  of  my  contacts  with  youth. 
If  you  want  to  have  a  rich  experience  in  the 
days  ahead,  then  pick  out  some  youth 
organization  that  needs  your  help.  It  may 
be  your  Sunday  School  or  4-H  Club  or 
some  Scout  group.  Seek  out  the  leaders. 
Show  your  interest.  Talk  over  plans  for  a 
livestock  judging  contest,  a  boys’  and  girls’ 
farm  show,  a  Chturch  picnic,  or  some 
spirited  games.  Yoiu:  community  is  crying 
for  generous  men  and  women  who  will 
give  their  time  to  those  contacts  which  will 
help  your  boy  and  my  girl  in  their  Quest 
for  the  Best.  Pick  out  some  helpful  bit  of 
service  and  then  Dare  to  do  it.  It  will  make 
you  feel  good  all  over. 

I  Dare  You  to  do  it.  It  would  please  me 
mightily  if  I  could  feel  I  had  started  you  on 
a  program  which  would  challenge  your  best. 
When  you  start,  drop  me  a  card. 

Wm.  H.  Danforth 
Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  offices 

898  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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*THE  EDITORIAL  PAGE* 

- - - Bj>  E.  R.  Eastman - 


Goodbye  to  Editorial  “We” 

IME  was  when  editors  of  all  publications 
were  much  closer  to  their  readers  than  they 
are  now.  You  knew  the  men  who  made  your 
daily  newspapers,  even  though  you  had  never 
seen  them  personally,  almost  as  well  as  you  knew 
your  neighbor.  Older  folks  among  our  readers 
will  recall  how  the  name  of  Horace  Greeley,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tribune,  was  a  household  word  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm  families.  Those 
were  the  days  of  personal  journalism.  The  mod¬ 
ern  tendency  in  newspapers  and  magazines  is  to 
build  a  great  impersonal  business.  For  proof  of 
this,  see  how  few  editors  you  can  name  of  the 
publications  that  you  read. 

When  we  departed  from  those  days  of  personal 
journalism  we  lost  a  lot  in  the  privilege  and  abil¬ 
ity  that  editors  had  to  know  the  personal  prob¬ 
lems  of  their  readers  and  to  help  solve  them. 
The  State  or  sectional  farm  paper,  like  American 
Agriculturist,  is  the  only  place  where  personal 
journalism  is  left.  I  think  it  is  worth  saving.  T 
like  to  think  of  you  as  members  of  a  great  fami¬ 
ly,  where,  as  in  a  family,  the  qualities  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  affection  abound.  I  like  to  think  of 
each  issue  of  American  Agriculturist  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  letter  which  you  welcome  as  a  helpful 
friend  in  your  home.  I  like  to  have  you  read  this 
editorial  page  as  a  sort  of  visit  between  you  and 
me. 

As  one  way  to  bring  myself  closer  to  you,  I 
am  going  to  drop  the  editorial  “we”,  behind 
which  editors  have  hidden  from  time  immemorial, 
r  want  to  visit  with  you  on  this  page  just  as  I 
would  do  if  I  could  meet  you  personally.  Also, 
it  seems  to  me  that  when '  a  man  expresses  an 
ernphatic  opinion,  his  readers  have  a  right  to  know 
who  he  is  so  that  they  can  place  the  responsi¬ 
bility.  And  I  hope,  too,  that  you  will  continue 
to  talk  back  in  the  same  spirit  in  letters,  either 
when  you  agree  or  disagree  with  what  I  say,  even 
more  than  you  have  in  the  past.  In  other  words, 
the  latch  string  hangs  out.  Let  us  work  together 
for  the  good  of  agriculture  and  the  happiness 
of  farm  folks. 

Coming  —  Better  Pastures  and 
Meadows 

ASSING  BY  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  the  other  day,  I  met  so  many 
cars  filled  with  farmers  that  they  made  me  think 
of  the  old  days  when  farm  folks  filled  the  roads 
on  their  way  to  the  county  fair.  But  it  was  not 
to  the  fair  that  these  farmers  were  going.  They 
had  come  to  visit  pasture  improvement  demon¬ 
strations  on  the  college  farms. 

They  were  only  one  of  dozens  of  groups  and 
thousands  of  individual  farmers  who  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years  have  been  studying  these 
new  methods  of  improving  pastures  at  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  on  farms  all  over  the  Northeast. 
It  is  a  safe  statement  that  improved  pasture 
methods  have  attracted  more  attention  and  inter¬ 
est  than  has  any  other  better- farming  method 
which  has  come  along  in  years.  And  rightly  so ! 
For  so  outstanding  are  the  results  that  the  new 
way  of  handling  pastures  bids  fair  to  change  the 
entire  dairy  practice.  It  takes  no  imagination  to 
see  what  will  happen  in  reduced  costs  of  milk 
production  when  it  is  possible  to  have  pastures 
in  July  and  August  that  nearly  equal  in  feeding 
value  those  of  early  June,  and  that  also  may 
lengthen  the  pasture  season  at  both  ends.  The 
way  improved  pastures  came  through  the  drought 
is  but  another  proof  of  the  change  that  they  are 


going  to  bring  in  feeding  dairy  cattle  in  this 
section. 

To  get  started  is  neither  expensive  nor  diffi¬ 
cult.  For  information  wfite  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  or  get  in  touch  with  your  county  farm 
bureau  agent  or  the  college  of  agriculture  in 
your  own  State. 

Coming  also  is  increased  interest  on  the  part 
of  farmers  in  keeping  meadows  in  sod -and  good 
grass  for  eight  or  ten  years,  without  plowing,  by 
proper  fertilizing  methods.  Done  away  with  is 
expensive  cultivation,  high  cost  of  grass  seed, 
and  erosion  on  steep  hillsides.  It  is  not  even 
necessary  to  pass  up  the  silo  even  though  you 
don’t  plow  for  corn,  because  more  and  more  is 
known  about  making  silage  out  of  grass,  thereby 
getting'  almost  as  many  tons  per  acre  of  good 
feed  as  can  be  had  by  growing  corn. 

Some  Impressions  of  English  Farming 

ETURNING  from  a  trip  to  England  and 
Scotland,  E.  H.  Thomson,  president  of  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  at  Springfield,  draws  some 
very  interesting  conclusions  about  farming  in 
the  British  Isles. 

t 

In  particular,  Mr.  Thomson  was  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  dairying  in  England  is  confined  to 
the  localities  nearest  to  the  cities  where  the  milk 
goes,  and  also  to  those  parts  of  England  where 
there  is  plenty  of  moisture.  Mr.  Thomson  won¬ 
ders  if  in  our  own  dairy  districts  too  many  of 
us  are  not  trying  to  produce  milk  too  far  from 
market,  and  in  some  cases  in  localities  not  well 
adapted  to  dairying. 

Impressed  also  was  Mr.  Thomson  with  the 
fact  that  England  has  so  many  different  types 
of. farming,  which  vary  greatly  even  in  nearby 
localities.  He  thinks  the  English  farmer  has 
gone  much  farther  than  we  have  in  adapting  his 
farming  to  the  changing  conditions  in  different 
localities. 

England  is  honeycombed  with  small  markets, 
says  Mr.  Thomson.  Instead  of  shipping  produce 
hundreds  of  miles,  the  English  farmer  carries  it 
for  ten  miles  or  less,  and  thereby  comes  in  closer 
contact  with  the  consumer  himself  and  greatly 
reduces  marketing  costs. 

Of  course,  conditions  in  England  are  much 
different  from  those  here.  What  would  work 
there  might  make  a  bad  failure  here,  but  agri¬ 
culture  and  marketing  are  undergoing  rapid 
changes,  and  to  succeed  we  have  to  be  on  our 
toes  to  meet  change  with  change.  Maybe  some 
of  you  are  missing  a  bet  by  doing  what  you 
have  always  done.  Maybe  your  farm  is  well 
adapted  to  some  special  crop  for  which  you  could 
find  a  special  market. 

Just  for  the  Women 

WE  OFTEN  hear  modern  women  criticized 
because  they  no  longer  bake  and  cook  as 
their  mothers  and  grandmothers  did,  and  because 
they  seem  to  be  interested  in  everything  else  ex¬ 
cept  the  one  thing  of  greatest  importance  —  the 
home.  This  may  be  true  of  some  of  them,  but 
not  of  farm  women,  who  are  alert  to  every  op¬ 
portunity  to  increase  their  skill  as  homemakers. 

The  fact  is  that  in  many  ways  rural  people  are 
far  in  advance  of  their  urban  neighbors.  Turn 
to  page  24  in  this  issue,  study  the  pictures  of 
Home  Bureau  exhibits  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair,  and  of  the  National  Quilt  Contest  winner 
and  her  quilt  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
and  see  the  way  that  farm  women  are  keeping 
up  with  things :  the  latest  in  scientific  discoveries 


about  foods,  labor-saving  devices,  child  health 
and  training,  good  books  for  all  the  family,  arts 
and  crafts,  and  so  on. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  I  have  been  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  supporter  of  the  Home  Bureaus,  not 
only  because  they  have  been  of  untold  value  in 
the  practical  teaching  of  the  various  phases  of 
home-keeping,  but  because  of  what  they  have 
done  and  are  doing  in  dignifying  the  profession 
of  homemaking  and  increasing  the  interest  of 
the  homemaker  in  her  work.  The  service  of  the 
Home  Bureau  is  only  limited  by  its  ability  to 
reach  a  larger  group  of  women. 

During  the  next  few  weeks  home  bureaus  will 
■  be  renewing  and  increasing  their  membership.  I 
can  make  no  better  wish  for  the  farm  women  of 
America  than  that  they  all  join  hands  in  the 
membership  of  this  home  bureau  institution, 
whose  fundamental  purpose  is  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  and  happiness  of  the  home. 

To  Increase  Interest  in  Eastern  Apples 

NTERNATIONAL  Apple  Association  is  try¬ 
ing  to  increase  interest  in  and  consumption  of 
apples  by  establishing  Apple  Week  from  Satur¬ 
day,  October  31,  to  Thursday,  November  6. 

I  hope  this  effort  will  succeed.  One  reason 
why  western  apples  have  been  outselling  ours 
here  in  the  Northeast  is  because  they  are  better 
advertised  and  therefore  better  known  to  the 
consumer  right  here  in  these  eastern  markets, 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  eastern  apples  are  of 
much  better  quality  than  the  western.  Our  apples 
need  more  publicity,  and  this  publication  will 
back  every  effort  to  get  it. 

Punkin  Squash  or  Squash  Punkin? 

For  nearly  a  hundred  years  research  men 
have  been  trying  to  cross  pumpkins  with 
squash.  Now  the  State  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva  announces  that  at  last  it  has  succeeded 
and  has  a  dozen  hybrid  fruits. 

Maybe  pies  from  the  new  hybrids  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  good  old  “punkin”  pie,  but  they’ll  have 
to  go  some  if  they  are. 

Another  interesting  development  in  the  vege¬ 
table  world  is  the  “stinkless”,  or  to  speak  more 
politely,  odorless  Savoy  cabbage  developed  by 
Professor  C.  H.  M3''ers  of  Cornell.  The  first  of 
these  new  cabbages  was  recently  placed  on  sale 
and  seems  to  be  rousing  enthusiasm.  In  addition 
to  its  quality  of  being  cooked  without  driving 
you  out  of  the  house,  it  also  withstands  drought 
well  and  produces  good  saleable  heads  of  high 
quality. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

YOU  may  recall  the  story  of  the  chestnut  in 
the  September  12  issue  about  the  fellow 
,who  couldn’t  remember  his  friend’s  name  and 
told  him  that  he  had  often  been  in  doubt  regard¬ 
ing  the  way  to  spell  it.  In  reply  his  friend  spelled 
for  him  SMITH. 

Shortly  after  this  was  printed  I  received  from 
a  friend  the  following  letter,  which  speaks  for 
itself :  .  j 

“A  young  clerk  in  a  department  store  j 
on  a  well-dressed  matron  whom  he  knew^  had 
purchased  goods  from  that  store  many  tinws. 
She  made  some  purchases  and  ordered  them  de¬ 
livered.  The  clerk  made  out  the  slip  all  right  bu 
could  not  remember  the  name.  She  gave  no  c  ue 
or  sign  for  him  and  in  desperation  he  aske 
‘Pardon  me.  Madam,  do  you  spell  your  name 
with  an  E  or  a  I?’.  She  drew  herself  up  ramer 
haughtily  and  replied  coldly,  ‘I  spell  it  H  I  L  • 
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Early  farmers  of  New  England  bailt  their  hoase 
and  barn  together,  so  they  did  not  have  to  go 
outdoors  to  do  chores. 


Left:  This  picture  shows  how  the  hip  roof  barn 
makes  for  capacity.  What  a  lot  of  stuff  can  he 
dumped  in  with  a  hay  fork  and  rolled  over 
against  the  roof.  Handy  to  get  in,  but  something 
else  again  to  dig  out.  This  Washington  County, 
N.  Y.,  barn  has  no  barn  floor.  Hay  is  taken  in 
through  doors  in  the  gable. 


Below:  This  New  Hampshire  barn  has  16  sides. 
There  are  a  few  many-sided  or  round  barns  in 
American  Agriculturist  country,  but  for  some 
reason  they  never  became  particularly  popular. 


Above;  An  overshot  side  kill  bam,  typical  of  the  bill  sections  of  Delaware 
County.  Below  is  a  section  of  a  Pennsylvania-Datch  bam  with  its  typical 
shutters  which  look  like  blinds.  These  excellent  farmers  rued  large  and 
bandy  bams  in  which  to  keep  their  livestock  and  store  their  crops. 


N  ortheast — 

LAND  OF 

Barns 

Right :  —  Bailt  originally  for  cows,  one  end  of  this  Genesee 
County,  New  York,  barn  now  houses  five  floors  of  hens.  Poultry 
business  in  the  Northeast  has  made  vast  strides  in  recent  years. 

Travellers  in  the  Northeast  who 
are  interested  in  farming  always 
remark  about  our  fine  barns. 

Naturally  the  finest  dairy  section  in  the 
world  requires  the  largest  and  best 
barns.  Nowhere  else  can  you  find  such 
well-equipped,  well-lighted,  such  clean 
and  handy  barns,  as  in  the  New  York 
and  New  England  milk  sheds. 

Ever  notice  how  types  of  barns  differ 
in  different  localities?  Pictures  on  this 
page  show  just  a  few  of  the  many  in¬ 
teresting  variations. 

These  pictures  remind  us  that  the 
long  chore-time  period  of  the  year  has 
rolled  around  again,  and  that  before  we 
put  the  cows  up  there  may  be  much  we 
can  do  in  improving  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  lay-out  of  the  barns 
so  as  to  save  chore-time  steps. 
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The  distance  from  New  York  City  to  the  nearest  good  dairy  land 
makes  a  difficult  problem.  Sheffield  Farms  goes  as  far  as  400  miles 
to  buy  milk#  in  order  to  supply  fresh#  pure  milk  to  millions  of  people 
every  day. 

When  you  realize  how  different  it  is  today,  from  the  days  when 
good  herds  grazed  on  Manhattan  Island#  then  you  can  realize  why 
millions  of  dollars  are  spent  to  transport  milk  ...  to  safeguard  milk 
.  .  .  to  bottle  and  deliver  milk. 

If  you  could  follow  a  quart  of  Sheffield  Milk  from  your  dairy  farm 
to  a  table  in  a  city  apartment#  you  would  marvel  at  the  efficient 
management  that  insures  rich#  pure  milk  for  everybody  —  every  day 
in  the  year#  winter  and  summer. 

SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

524  WEST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Don't  Be  Late 

ordering  your  “No  Trespassing”  signs 
this  year.  Don’t  wait  this  year  until 
the  day  before  hunting  season  opens. 
Get  your  signs  up  early  so  the  “game” 
scouts  what  is  what  in  plenty  of  time. 

Post  Your  Farm 

with  signs  that  are  easy  to  read,  meet 
the  legal  requirements,  and  withstand 
wind  and  weather.  WE  HAVE  THEM. 
Write  for  prices  in  large  or  small 
quantities. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


P^‘Aero’7^ 

^^anamid^ 

NITROGEN  +  LIME# 
k  FERTILIZER  M 


F  E  EDS  TH  E  CROP 
SWEETENS  THE  SOIL 


Black  &  English  walnut 

Trees,  Filbert,  Northern  Pecan, 
Blight  Resistant  Chestnut,  and 
others.  All  adaptable  to  northern 
climates  through  years  of  selective 
cultivation.  Send  for  catalog. 

J.  F.  JONES  NURSERIES 

Dept.  G— 106,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


J.F.  JONES 
NURSERIES 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


work. 


Make  Money! 


fOWOKKfOttfOO 

Wood  Is  valuable.  Saw  IB  to 
...  20  cords  a  day.  Does  more 

than  10  men.  Ottawa  easily  operated  by  mao  or  boy. 
Falls  trees — saws  limbs.  Use  4-hp.  engine  for  other 

30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Write  today  for  FREE  book. 


OTTAWA  MF6.  CO.,  1 006  Wood  Street,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


New  ENGINES  Used 

Gas  —  Gasoline  —  Diesel 

ELECTRIC  GENERATORS 

All  Sizes. 

NEAFIE  &  STAHL,  120  Liberty  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  am  interested  in  receiving  information  on 
O  Gasoline  Engines  □  Diesel  Engines 
O  Gasoline-Electric  Generator  Sets 

To  . - _ _ 

Post  Office _ 

RJF.D.  ________  State _ 


SUCTION  CONTROL 
FEATURE  EXCLUSIVE 
WITH  ^ 


NO  TWO  COWS 
MILK  ALIKE 

The  new  Perfection 
Automatic  Milker 
automatically  ad- 
juststhe  suction  and 
the  length  of  each 
suck  and  squeeze 
accordingto 
the  need  of 
each  cow. 


flfiC- 


for  Free  book 
—“How  much  suction  is  re- 
lulred  to  milk  a  cow”;  also 
)ooklet  on  the  New  Perfec- 
rlon  Close  Skimming  Cream 
Separator. 

■RFECTION  MILKER  CO.,  INC. 
lllEast  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


An 


old  wood  cut,  originally  printed  in  American  Agriculturist  in  1877, 


Bee/  for  Boston 

in  the  “FORTIES” 


My  father  was  bom  on  the  farm 
of  Jonathan  Olin,  March  4,  1827, 
at  Shaftsbury,  Bennington  County,  Ver¬ 
mont.  Just  before  that  time,  some  of 
the  01  ins  migrated  to  Perry,  Wyoming 
County,  New  York.  Their  letters  about 
fertile,  rich  soil  that  could  be  bought 
from  the  Holland  Land  Company  for 
$1.50  per  acre  induced  many  Vermont¬ 
ers  to  go  to  Wyoming  County.  My 
grandfather  and  grandmother  Waite 
drove  a  team  of  chestnut  Morgan 
horses  through  in  1829.  They  drove 
through  the  Mohawk  Valley  and  then 
along  the  Ridge  to  Rochester,  then  up 
the  Genesee  River  or  Oatka  Creek  to 
Perry.  The  Waites  and  Olins  always 
drove  this  route  to  avoid  the  “hollows 
and  rounds,”  as  they  expressed  it, 
meaning  the  route  through  the  Finger 
Lakes  country.  My  grand-parents 
drove  this  same  team  of  chestnut  Mor¬ 
gan  horses  back  to  Shaftsbury  three 
different  seasons  to  visit  relatives  and 
friends. 

At  Shaftsbury,  there  were  three  men, 
brothers  by  the  name  of  Niles.  They 
were  drovers  and  acquainted  with  the 
Waites.  My  father  worked  for  and 
was  in  partnership  with  them  three 
summers.  They  traveled  on  horseback 
and  paid  for  their  cattle  in  currency. 
Because  they  could  often  buy  more 
cheaply  with  gold  than  with  bills,  they 
carried  a  considerable  amount  of  gold 
in  saddlebags.  There,  would  be  about 
ten  men  and  all  carried  revolvers. 
They  didn’t  fear  being  robbed.  In  fact, 
of  the  two,  they  solicited  trouble  rath¬ 
er  than  avoided  it. 

The  Nileses  would  get  to  Wyoming 
County  in  early  April.  On  their'  first 
trip  in  the  spring,  they  calculated  to 
buy  about  a  thousand  steers.  They 
bought  their  animals  and  paid  for  them. 
“Then,”  they  told  the  farmers,  “we  can 
get  these  cattle  when  we  come  back, 
whether  you  are  home  or  not.”  They 
rode  away  with  no  thought  of  coming 
after  those  animals ’for  two  months. 
When  they  did  come,  in  a  g^reat  many 
instances  the  farmer  tried  to  collect 
for  the  pasturing.  If  he  locked  his 
gate,  they  tore  down  his  fences  and 
drove  the  cattle  in  the  road.  My  father 
never  saw  Joe  Niles  have  tp  pay  for 
the  pasturing  but  once,  when  he  tried 
his  tactics  on  an  Englishman,  John  Al- 
toft  of  Silver  Springs.  This  English¬ 
man  held  Joe  Niles  against  the  bam 
and  demanded  his  pasturing  and  got  it. 
The  farms  and  properties  at  that 


By  J.  OLIN  WAITE 


time  were  nearly  all  fenced  with  rail 
fences;  and  at  that  time  it  was  not 
.against  the  law  to  pasture  stock  in  the 
highways.  Oxen  travel  slowly;  it  took 
about  45  days  to  drive  them  from  War¬ 
saw  to  Boston.  There  was  always  an 
advance  agent  who  rode  ahead  and 
notified  the  taverns  that  the  Nileses 
would  be  there  that  night.  He  warned 
residents  to  get  their  gates  shut,  to  get 
men  and  boys  out  to  help  keep  these 
animals  from  trespassing  —  and  if  they 
did  trespass,  landowners  seldom  were 
paid  for  it.  Arrangements  were  made 
with  some  farmer  to  turn  their  thou¬ 
sand  steers  into  a  pasture  each  night. 
Then  in  the  morning  they  moved  on 
towards  Boston,  with  their  cattle  fatter, 
than  they  were  the  day  before.  There 
were  drover  laws;  you  had  no  right  to 
stop  these  drovers.  Their  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  ahead  and  they  must 
reach  their  destination  that  night.  If 
your  cattle  got  in  with  their  herd,  you 
had  no  right  to  stop  them  until  that 
night.  But  if  they  continued  to  take 
your  stock  with  them  the  following 
morning,  they  committed  theft. 

On  one  occasion,  somewhere  near 
Schenectady,  a  two-year-old  heifer 
jiunped  out  into  the  drove  and  ran  all 
through  the  herd.  The  next  day  when 
they  moved  on,  she  dodged  into  the 
bunch  and  moved  on  with  the  drove. 
Towards  night  of  the  second  day,  she 
had  tired  out  and  was  lagging  behind. 
My  father  had  mentioned  the  law  to 
Joe  Niles  on  several  occasions  that  day, 
told  him  he  thought  they  would  have 
trouble  over  that  heifer.  Just  then 
there  were  three  cows  in  a  pasture 
over  a  rail  fence.  Joe  Niles  sai 
“Jeff,  if  you’re  going  to  worry  any 
more  about  that  heifer,  let  down  a 
rail  fence.”  So  they  jumped  this  heit 
er  in  with  the  three  cows. 

They  hadn’t  gone  a  mile  further  w  e 
three  officers  rode  right  up  onto  0^ 
They  said:  “You  men  stole  a  heit 
yesterday  morning.”  Joe 


“If  there  is  a  heifer  in  there. 


it  isn’t 


ours.  Whatever  you  do,  don’t  ho 
up  a  minute.  Your  damage  wou 
heavy  if  you  detained  us  from  ^ 

our  destination  tonight.”  The  oIBcera 
rode  through  and  hack  hut 
heifer.  The  next  year  when 
drove  by,  this  heifer  was  in  is 
pasture  with  a  calf  hy  her 
didn’t  dare  try  get  her  hac 
owner. 

(Continued  on 


POLITICAL  ADVERTISING 


Your  Principles 

ARE  MORE  IMPORTANT 
THAN  PARTY  or  POLITICS 


T7AR  more  than  party  or  politics  is  at  stake  in  the  present 
IVational  and  New  York  political  campaign.  Issues  will 
be  decided  at  the  coming  election  which  p)ill  vitally  affect 
your  welfare  and  that  of  your  children  for  generations. 


In  i860  the  Republican  party  elected  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  to  preserve  a  great  principle 
and  to  save  the  Union. 

Lincoln  Did  It. 

Today f  like  then,  principles  which  have 
kept  America  marching  on  are  again  at^ 
stake. 


Today,  as  in  i860,  leaders  of  certain  fac¬ 
tions  of  the  Democratic  party  are  attacking 
those  fundamental  principles,  breaking 
them  down. 

Today,  as  in  those  other  perilous  times, 
the  Republican  party  of  the  State  and 
Nation  invites  all  citizens,  regardless  of  po¬ 
litical  affiliations,  who  have  faith  in  the 


American  tradition,  to  join  us  in  preserving 
fundamentals  which  have  been  ignored  and 
flouted  by  the  Roosevelt  administration. 

A  vote  for  Roosevelt  and  Lehman  is  a 
vote  for  the  Nczv  Deal,  and  for  continued 
attack  upon  such  principles  as : 

1.  The  American  System  of 
Constitutional  Government. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  so  far  withstood 
these  attacks,  but  what  will  happen  if  t!ie 
New  Deal  is  given  four  years  more  in  which 
to  make  new  appointments  to  the  Court? 

2.  The  Liberties  of  the 
Individual. 

The  New  Deal  would  continue  to  curtail 


those  liberties  and  create  a  centralized  regi¬ 
mented  state. 

3.  The  Principle  of  Home  Rule. 

As  one  example  of  the  danger  of  centraliz¬ 
ed  control,  look  at  the  tremendous  waste 
and  inefficiency  of  the  relief  administration. 

4.  The  Credit  of  the  Nation 
and  New  York  State. 

The  New  Deal,  State  and  National,  is 
the  greatest  spendthrift  of  all  time!  Un¬ 
der  the  New  York  State  Democratic  ad¬ 
ministration,  taxpayers  have  paid  no  less 
than  329  million  dollars  in  new  taxes  or 
increased  rates.  One  hundred  thirty- two 
million  dollars  has  been  added  to  the  State 
debt  for  our  children  to  pay.  In  spite  of 
all  this,  the  State  has  continuously  oper¬ 
ated  in  red  ink.  Nations  and  States  are 
no  different  from  individuals.  They  can¬ 
not  spend  their  way  out  of  debt.  It  will 
be  one  of  the  chief  concerns  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  in  New  York,  if  elected,  to 
limit  expenditures  to  essential  services  and 
to  get  the  State  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 


A  VOTE  FOR  LEHMAN  IS  A  VOTE  FOR  THE  NEW  DEAL 


If  you  think  you  can  vote  for  the  Lehman  ad¬ 
ministration  without  supporting  the  New  Deal, 
consider  the  facts.  In  early  summer  Governor 
Lehman  announced  his  firm  determination  to 
refuse  to  run  for  another  term.  But  well 
Washington  knew  that  loss  of  Governor  Leh¬ 
man  would  gravely  endanger  the  opportunity 
of  the  Roosevelt  administration  to  continue  to 
experiment  and  to  destroy  American  funda¬ 
mentals.  As  a  result.  Governor  Lehman  was 
forced  to  reconsider,  and  was  really  re-nomi¬ 
nated  at  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
at  Philadelphia  and  not  at  the  State  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Syracuse.  Unlike  Cal  Coolidge,  Gover¬ 
nor  Lehman’s  statement  “I  do  not  choose  to 
run”  meant  nothing,  because  the  New  Deal 
could  not  spare  him. 

The  Democratic  party,  especially  in  New 
York,  is  a  city  party.  New  York  State  city 
people  far  outnumber  rural  folks.  So  in  New 
York  State  a  Democratic  administration  is  en¬ 
tirely  city-controlled.  That  means  that  all 
legislation  such  as  that  concerning  milk,  State 
aid  to  rural  localities  for  roads  and  schools, 
support  of  cooperative  organizations,  in  fact 


all  farm  laws,  must  be  approved  by  cities  as 
long  as  Democrats,  elected  chiefly  by  city 
votes  are  in  control.  Do  you  for  example, 
want  a  city-controlled  administration  to  fix 
your  milk  prices? 

The  Republican  party  is  and  always  has 
been  a  farmer’s  party,  with  its  feet  on  the  soil. 
Its  leaders  understand  and  sympathize  with 
your  problems.  More  than  ever  we  do  now. 

To  the  farmers  of  New  York  State  we  speci¬ 
fically  pledge  ourselves,  among  other  things: 

1 .  To  provide  adequate  appropriations  to 
help  the  farmer  eradicate  TB,  Bang’s  disease, 
mastitis  and  other  bovine  diseases. 

We  promise  to  encourage  farmer  owned 


and  controlled  cooperative  associations. 

This  is  the  way  out  for  farmers’  marketing 
problems. 

3.  We  will  permit  free  use  of  canal  waters 
by  farmers  for  farm  purposes. 

4.  We  will  support  enthusiastically  institu¬ 
tions  for  agricultural  research  and  education. 

Education,  not  panaceas,  is  the  American 
way. 

New  York  is  normally  a  Republican  State. 
Even  though  rural  folks  are  outnumbered, 
farmers  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  elec¬ 
tions.  You  can  decide  the  issue.  New  York 
goes  Democratic  when  bad  weather  or  in¬ 
difference  keep  farmers  from  voting.  City 
Democratic  bosses  always  get  out  their  vote. 


Vote  the 


LANDON-BLEAKUY- 

Ticket  and  bring  back  to  New  York  and  the 
Nation  the  things  in  which  you  believe. 

- <i 


NEW  YORK  REPUBLICAN  STATE  COMMITTEE 
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LET  THE 


Whether  father  needs  rugged  leather 
work  shoes  or  rubber  boots;  or  mother 
wants  a  pairof  stylish  gaiters... whether 
sister  wants  smart,  lightweight  Ariel 
rubbers;or  brother  craves  a  pair  of  fast, 
long-wearing  canvas  sport  shoes  —  the 
Red  Ball  is  your  safest  guide  to  better 
footwear.  Everywhere  people  know 
that  you  just  can’t  beat  Ball-Band  for 
style  —  fit — comfort — long  wear ...  all 
the  things  you  look  for  when  you 
choose  the  best.  And  people  know  that 
it  pays  to  buy  the  best!  Why  not  see 
your  Bai^5and  dealer  today?  If  you 
do  not  know  his  name,  write  to  us  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you. 


Mishawaka  Rubber<&'Woolen  Mfg.  Co. 

331  Water  Street,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


Warm,  comfortable 
protection  against 
cold  and  wet  feet. 


Ball-Band  boots, 
famous  for  long 
wear  and  comfort; 
all  popular  heights. 


New,  trim  fitting, 
smartly  designed 
women’s  gaiters. 


Ball -Band  work 
rubbers  with  a 
sole  that  can 
"stand  the  gaff.” 


BALL 

BAND 


A  Minister 

Takes  a  Look 

at  MILK 

By  FRED  DEAN, 

Chaplain,  New  York  State  Grange. 

I 

i 


A  CHURCH  that  does  not  know  or 
care  about  the  condition  of  your 
milk,  or  the  size  of  your  milk  check, 
or  the  million  children  of  our  state  who 
for  health’s  sake  should  have  more 
milk  than  they  now  get,  is  a  church 
that  may  still  use  the  creedal  state¬ 
ments  of  salvation,  but  has  lost  the 
meaning  of  the  words. 

Not  that  the  problems  of  the  dairy 
industry  can  be  solved  here  in  church 
this  morning.  When  life-long  dairymen, 
and  the  best  dairy  experts  of  the  state 
and  nation  are  unable  satisfactorily  to 
solve  these  problems,  no  wise  minister 
will  claim  to  have  the  answer. 

But  there  are  matters  in  connection 
with  this  problem  about  which  I  know. 
I  know  that  God  himself  cannot  help 
men  who  insist  on  fighting  each  other. 
The  dumping  device  is  the  poorest  de¬ 
vice  yet  invented  to  cure  marketing  ills, 
and  a  pitchfork  program  is  a  failure 
before  it  starts. 

Possibly  the  dairy  industry  needs 
better  programs;  but  its  greatest  need 
is  for  men  and  women  of  better  spirit 
and  loyalty  to  back  the  programs  up. 
Until  we  learn  how  to  live  together  in 
confidence,  sympathy,  and  in  genuine 
appreciation  of  each  other,  and  of  each 
other’s  problems,  there  can  be  no  solu¬ 
tion  of  our  difficulties. 

This  situation  is  not  a  visitation  from 
God,  nor  is  it  due  mainly  to  tyranny, 
grafting  or  oppression.  It  is  the  logical 
working  out  of  affairs  started  by  our 
farmers  some  years  ago,  and  in  some 
cases  by  their  fathers  before  them. 

Neither  God  nor  the  Governor  is  to 
be  blamed  for  the  fact  that  milk  is  not 
worth  as  much  in  Jefferson  county  as 
it  is  in  New  York;  the  New  York' mil¬ 
lions  of  consumers  give  it  large  value 
there.  North  country  farmers  suffer  to¬ 
day  partly  because  their  grandfathers 
failed  to  settle  where  the  big  markets 
eventually  grew  up. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  demand 
for  milk  rose  faster  than  dairy  produc¬ 
tion,  milk  became  more  profitable  than 
hay  and  grain,  and  so  all  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  some  families  went  into  the 
dairy  business.  Stock  market  dealers 
call  this  “putting  all  of  your  eggs  in 
one  basket.”  Others  call  it  gambling. 
The  result  is  the  same  in  any  language 
— certain  difficulty.  What  we  sow,  we 
also  reap,  and  on  scores  of  New  York 
State  farms  where  you  cannot  find  a 
chicken  or  a  pig  or  a  cash  crop  other 
than  milk,  the  burdened  families  now 
are  reaping  threatened  disaster. 

Again,  when  depression  began  to  dry 
up  dairy  markets,  baffled  dairymen  be¬ 
gan  to  call  for  a  milk  control  board  to 
fix  prices  and  shield  the  dairy  industry 
from  ruin.  Many  farmers  feared  such 
a  plan,  but  the  advocates  of  state  con¬ 
trol  staged  a  fight  and  the  milk  con¬ 
trol  board  was  preated.  Now,  many  of 
the  same  groups  which  fought  for  con¬ 
trol  a  few  years  ago,  are  threatening 
to  strike  against  that  control.  What  is 
sown,  must  be  reaped. 

Everybody  wonders  why  the  big 
“spread”  exists.  This  is  the  trade  ex¬ 
pression  to  signify  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  price  paid  to  the  farmer  for 
milk,  and  the  price  finally  paid  by  the 
consumer  for  bottled  milk  on  his  door¬ 
step.  Farmers  now  are  being  paid  about 
four  cents  a  quart  for  milk,  a  part  of 
which  retails  for  12  cents.  Of  the  milk 
handled  by  the  Dairymen’s  League, 


just  about  half  is  sold  for  fluid  milk 
consumption.  The  rest  goes  for  sweet 
cream,  ice  cream,  butter  and  cheese. 
Because  the  large  companies  like  Bor¬ 
dens  and  Sheffields  are  making  money, 
there  is  general  feeling  that  the 
“spread”  could  and  should  be  reduced, 
and  doubtless  it  should.  But  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  which  is  a  very  large 
cooperative,  run  by  dairymen  for  dairy¬ 
men,  seems  to  be  unable  to  reduce  it 
under  present  conditions. 

The  very  large  processing  and  dis¬ 


Worth  Thinking  About 

The  sermon  on  this  page,  given 
by  Fred  Dean  at  a  regular  Sun¬ 
day  morning  service,  gives  an 
angle  that  needs  more  considera¬ 
tion. 

Worth  thinking  about,  too,  is 
the  possibility  that  rural  church 
attendance  would  be  better  if 
more  ministers  would  discuss, 
with  equal  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing,  the  everyday  problems 
of  their  members. 


tributing  costs  are  due  to  the  public’s 
own  choosing.  Cooling,  trucking,  pro¬ 
cessing,  pasteurizing,  shipping,  inspec¬ 
tion,  refrigeration,  bottling,  night  de¬ 
livery  direct  to  doorstep  or  icebox, 
wasteful  duplication  of  six  to  ten  milk 
trucks,  drivers  and  collectors  following 
each  other  over  the  same  street;  all  of 
this  is  very  expensive.  For  what  other 
food  do  we  ask  the  same  extreme  ser¬ 
vice?  Much  of  this  is  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  health;  but  some  of  it  could 
be  simplified.  If  the  dealer’s  margin  of 
profit  is  cut,  it  is  the  small  dealer  who 
is  forced  out,  leaving  the  business  to 
the  large  distributors  alone.  If  the 
price  is  raised  to  the  consumer,  more 
people  depend  on  condensed  milk  and 
substitutes,  and  the  profitable  fiuid  mar¬ 
ket  suffers. 

In  the  midst  of  this  complicated 
problem,  a  large  group  of  dairymen 
would  stage  another  “milk  holiday,” 
which  would  lead  inevitably  to  dump¬ 
ing  and  fighting.  They  demand  that  the 
state  shall  by  some  magic  means  raise 
the  price  of  all  milk  produced  in  ^he 
state  to  $3.00  per  hundred  pounds, 
without  any  cheaper  classifications. 

No  individual  dairy  farmer,  or  group 
of  farmers,  can  step  out  and  find  a 
market  for  all  milk  produced  in  the 
state  at  the  price  demanded;  yet  war  is 
threatened  if  the  state  fails  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  impossible. 

We  are  sowing  strife  and  boastful 
talk,  extravagant  demands,  and  if  they 
spread  and  continue,  we  shall  surely 
reap  discontent  and  disgust  among  con¬ 
sumers.  We  are  sowing  the  seeds  of 
force  and  coercion,  which  are  bound  to 
bear  fruit  in  kind,  in  the  minds  of  those 
toward  whom  it  is  directed.  When  one 
group  arms  for  battle,  the  opposition 
is  bound  to  mobilize  for  defense.  It  is 
the  most  foolish  way  imaginable  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  settle  difficulties. 

This  is  a  time  to  foster  appreciation 
and  understanding — to  sow  confidence 
and  good-will.  It  is  time  to  realize  that 
the  situation  is  too  complex,  and  of 
too  long  standing,  to  be  set  right  over¬ 
night  by  any  one  man  or  board  at  Al¬ 


bany,  however  capable  and  dependable. 

It  is  surely  the  time,  too,  to  put 
more  courageous  support  behind  our 
own  farm  organizations.  The  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  is  not  the  only  large 
group  of  dairymen  organized  to  do 
business  together  in  the  state.  There 
are  a  number  of  other^.  Surely  any 
farmer  can  find  congenial  association 
in  one  or  another  of  them.  There  is 
much  criticism  of  them  and  many 
farmers,  after  being  helped  by  them, 
desert  them  for  temporary  advantage 
somewhere  else.  These  organizations 
are  farmer  organized  and  farmer  own¬ 
ed  and  directed;  they  constantly  seek 
the  farmer’s  good.  They  make  some 
mistakes,  just  as  individual  farmers 
make  mistakes,  but  they  offer  the  best 
tool  now  available  for  the  solution  of 
the  difficulties.  In  all  earnestness  I  ask, 
what  is  the  matter  with  our  farm  folk 
when  we  so  carelessly  criticize  and 
condemn  our  own  men  and  women  who 
in  many  cases  are  actually  making 
sacrifices  trying  to  help  the  general 
cause?  What  we  sow  today,  we  or  our 
children  will  reap  tomorrow. 

We  cannot  sow  ragweed  and  reap 
melons,  and  we  cannot  sow  carelessness 
and  lack  of  initiative  and  reap  ability 
and  self-reliance.  We  cannot  sow  strife 
in  the  dairy  industry  and  reap  hap¬ 
piness. 

Thus  I  urge  you  to  return  to  your 
homes  with  courage  and  confidence.  We 
have  the  promise  of  heaven  that  so  long 
as  the  world  shall  stand,  seed-time  and 
harvest  shall  not  fail. 

I  know  that  to  win  with  patience  is 
not  easy.  I  know  the  discouragement  of 
drought,  the  dead  weight  and  close  con¬ 
finement  of  work  on  a  dairy  farm,  with 
never  a  Sunday  or  holiday  entirely 
“off”  the  year  around.  I  know  the  ever¬ 
lasting  struggle  to  stave  off  the  mort¬ 
gage  receiver,  and  the  lure  of  easy 
money  in  the  big  city — that  money 
which  is  neither  easy  nor  lasting.  But 
I  know,  too,  that  there  are  compensa¬ 
tions,  and  that  the  situation  is  not  as 
bad  ..as  at  times  it  seems. 

I  know  that: 

“Here  in  the  country’s  heart  where 
the  grass  is  green 
Life  is  the  same  sweet  life  as  it  e’er 
hath  been. 

“Trust  in  God  still  lives,  and  the  bell 
at  morn 

Floats  with  a  thought  of  God  o’er 
the  rising  corn. 

“God  comes  down  in  the  rain,  and 
the  crop  grows  tall; 

That  is  the  country  faith,  and  the 
best  of  all.” 


It  is  easy  to  test  the  plans,  programs, 
doctrines  that  are  being  offered.  Do 
they  suggest  faith  in  your  neighbors, 
confidence  in  your  country  and  hope 
for  your  future?  Do  they  strike  the 
note  of  understanding  and  appreciation 
and  help?  Do  they  seek  to  bear  one 
another’s  burdens,  and  so  to  fulfill  the 
law  of  Christ?  If  they  do,  trust  them. 
They  may  not  be  perfect,  but  they 
move  in  the  right  direction  and  are 
fundamentally  sound. 

But  do  they  foster  distrust,  hate^ 
strife  and  petty  personal  advantage. 
Do  they  depend  on  bullying,  exaggera¬ 
tion,  coercion  and  force?  Then  sh^ 
them,  for  they  lead  in  the  end  inev* 
tably  to  failure  and  defeat. 


“1  wouldn’t  stand  around  in 
with  it  off  —  you  might  catch  c 
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IN  1920  approximately  34,000  farmers  subscribed 
three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars  for  $5.00  shares  of 
common  stock  in  the  Cooperative  Grange  League 
Federation  Exchange,  Inc.  Later  they  increased  then- 
subscriptions  to  about  $850,000. 

During  the  sixteen  year  life  of  the  organization, 
original  Common  stockholders  have  averaged  an  an¬ 
nual  return  of  41/2%  on  their  investment,  later  stock¬ 
holders  a  full  6%.  (Not  more  than  a  6%  dividend  can 
be  paid  in  any  one  year.  Each  stockholder  has  but  one 
vote.)  Dividends  were  not  paid  in  1921,  ’22,  ’23,  and 
’25.  They  have  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  6%  annually 
in  all  other  years. 

In  addition  to  paying  regularly  6%  dividends  on  its 

common  stock  since  1925,  G.L.F. 
has  regularly  paid  dividends  on  an 
issue  of  preferred,  non-voting  stock. 
$725,000  worth  of  this  stock  was 
issued  during  1929  and  later  in¬ 
creased  to  nearly  $1,000,000.  On 
January  1,  1936,  this  7%  stock  was 
called  and  a  5%  stock  issued  in  the 
amount  of  $850,000. 

Besides  paying  dividends  on  its 
capital  stock,  up  to  July  1,  1936 
G.L.F.  has  accumulated  reserves  for 
depreciation  of  its  plants  and  for 
working  capital  of  $5,400,000. 
This  money  has  been  invested  in 
plants  for  the  service  of  its  patrons, 
used  to  maintain  inventory  stocks  of 
farm  supplies,  and  to  make  possible 
the  establishment  of  necessary  lines 
of  credit  with  commercial  banks. 
G.L.F.  has  progressively  paid  out  an 
increasing  amount  of  cash  in  patron¬ 
age  dividends  to  members  who  use  the 
various  cooperative  purchasing  and  market¬ 
ing  services  carried  On  by  the  organization. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1936,  divi¬ 
dend  disbursements  total  $472,051.41. 


G.L.F.  DIVIDEND  DISDURSEMENTS  FOR  [ 

YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30.  193G 

Common  Stock — 6% 

$  48,785.10 

Preferred,  non-voting  stock — 7%  for  6 
months  and  5%  for  6  months 

54,653.32 

‘  Preferred  stock  of  Service  Agencies — 6% 

7,306.80 

*  Patronage  dividend  on  wholesale  pur- 
;  chases  of  feed,  fertilizer,  and  seeds 

during  the  six  months  Jan.  1,  1936- 
June  30,  1936  (Estimated) 

275,000.00 

★  Patronage  dividends  by  Service  Agencies 

84,171.19 

★Patronage  dividend  by  one  Egg  Auction 

2,135.00 

$472,051.41 

'  ★Local  cooperatives  under  G.L.F.  Management  do  not  pay  patrori- 
1  age  dividends  tmtil  they  have  earned  the  capital  required  for  their 
operation. 

COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. -ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
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In  this  Kentucky  Mountain  home  lives  a  mother  and  father  and  five  children. 

Concerning  the 

Great  Y alley  of  VIRGINIA 

{Continued  from  Page  1) 


This  fine  table  syrup  is 

FOOD -ENERGY 
FOR  MEN 

who  do  hard,  outdoor  work 

There  is  no  secret  about  the 
tremendous  energizing  effects 
of  delicious  Karo  Syrup. 
Your  doctor  will  explain  that 
Karo  is  rich  in  Dextrose, 
which  is  called  '^body”  or 
*'muscle”  sugar.  In  fact. 
Dextrose  is  the  greatest  source 
of  food-energy  known.  That’s 
why  Karo  is  so  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  growing  children, 
for  athletes,  for  active  men  and 
women.  It’s  a  fine  table  syrup 
—  and  a  mighty  fine  food! 


Dextrose  and  Karo  Syrup  come 
from  golden  American  Corn.  The 
makers  of  Karo  are  the  world’s 
largest  buyers  of  CORN  pur¬ 
chased  for  cash,  from  millions  of 
farms  throughout  the  "Corn  Belt.” 


DEXTROSE 

The  Food-Energy  Sugar 


CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


pleasant  impression  of  the  State.  It  is 
a  region  of  fertile  limestone  valleys 
with  some  very  abrupt  mountain  ridges. 
In  fact  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghenies  are  not  far  distant.  I  have 
driven  about  all  the  usual  routes  of  the 
White  Mountains,  and  of  course  the 
Catskills  and  Adirondacks,  not  includ¬ 
ing  Whiteface,  but  I  have  seen  nothing 
to  approach  the  State  highway  over 
Clinch  Mountain. 

The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  typically 
residual  limestone  of  a  sort  that  weath¬ 
ers  into  a  soil  the  color  of  a  good  red 
bam.  I  did  not  know  it  was  possible 
for  soil  to  be  as  red  as  some  of  these 
eastern  Tennessee  fields.  The  cash  crop 
of  this  particular  region  seems  to  be 
tobacco  —  sometimes  in  good-sized 
fields  in  the  valleys  and  other-  times 
just  like  handkerchief  patches  clinging 
to  the  steepest  of  moimtain  sides. 

Down  here  is  the  land  where  big 
wooden  overshot  water  wheels  still 
grind  the  com  and  wheat  for  the  coim- 
tryside.  Having  a  few  years  ago  un¬ 
dertaken  the  job  of  finding  such  a  wheel 
to  be  set  up  on  the  State  Fair  grounds 
at  Syracuse,  I  know  that  the  type  is 
almost  or  quite  extinct  in  New  York 
but  not  so  in  Appalachia.  In  Tennes¬ 
see,  I  stopped  to  photograph  one  still 
in  daily  use  and  then  went  into  the 
mill  and  held  conversation  with  the 
owner.  This  particular  wheel  had  a 
diameter  of  twenty-three  and  one-half 
feet  and  the  miller  was  a  little  hazy 
as  to  just  how  fast  it  would  grind.  He 
thought  somewhere  from  seventy-five 
to  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn  per  day. 
The  thing  which  particularly  impressed 
me  was  the  fact  that  while  the  mill 
was  very  old,  with  floors  and  stairways 
worn  by  the  feet  of  generations  of  mill¬ 
ers,  it  was  scmpulously  clean  — liter¬ 
ally  swept  and  garnished.  Say  what 
you  will,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  senti¬ 
ment  and  romance  in  the  world,  and  a 
wooden  overshot  wheel  turning  in  the 
sunlight  has  a  glamour  not  possessed 
by  an  electric  motor  or  a  gasolene  en- 
grine. 

Turning  north  in  Tennesee  we  came 
to  Cumberland  Gap.  Now  I  suppose 
that  according  to  geographical  usage 
this  should  be  Cumberland  Pass,  but 
somehow  or  other  “Pass”  does  not  seem 
to  be  in  the  every-day  vocabulary  of 
mountain-dwelling  people — at  least  not 
in  the  eastern  States.  In  New  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  Green  and  White  Moun¬ 
tains,  everybody  says  “Notch,”  and 
just  as  regularly  in  the  Appalachians  a 
feasible  route  over  a  range  becomes  a 
I  “Gap”. 


I  suppMDse  it  will  be  absolutely  correct 
to  say  that  Cumberland  Gap  has  play¬ 
ed  a  larger  part  in  history  than  any 
other  mountain  defile  in  this  coimtry. 
In  3  759  Daniel  Boone  traversed  it  on 
his  first  famous  exploration  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  By  1775,  what  men  called  the 
“Wilderness  Road”  had  been  opened 
through  it  and  it  was  the  recogrnized 
portal  to  the  lands  that  lay  beyond  the 
mountains.  The  statement  is  made  that 
previous  to  1800  more  than  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  families,  mostly  from  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  passed  through  it 
seeking  new  fortunes  in  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky.  In  Civil  War  days  it  was 
a  pathway  sometimes  for  Unionists 
and  sometimes  for  Confederates.  What 
a  magnificent  pageant  it  would  make 
if  only  for  a  night  and  a  day  the 
ghosts  of  the  Gap  might  walk  again! 

Emerging  from  the  Gap,  one  may 
turn  south  into  Tennessee  or  north  in¬ 
to  Kentucky,  and  we  chose  the  latter 
and  set  our  course  for  the  Blue  Grass. 
The  first  hundred  miles  was  through 
the  Cumberland  Mountains  and  their 
foothills  —  a  region  of  narrow  twisting 
valleys,  poor  soil,  and  many  cabin 
homes  of  the  Kentucky  mountaineers. 
Some  of  the  best  soft  coal  fields  in  the 
country  are  hereabouts  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  the  cutting  for  the  highway 
would  expose  a  seam  of  coal.  We  saw 
dozens  of  little  wagon  mines,  where  a 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  hill  served  the 
needs  of  the  local  community.  Here 
is  a  region  that  has  no  fuel  problem. 
I  saw  a  sign  at  ope  mine,  “Coal,  $2.10 
per  ton,”  and  at  Corbin,  Kentucky,  a 
man  told  me  that  he  could  have  it  put 
into  his  cellar  for  $2.50.  Of  course  a 
region  where  everybody  bums  soft  coal 
is  pretty  dirty,  but  inasmuch  as  every¬ 
one  is  in  the  same  boat  there  is  not 
much  chance  for  complaint. 

Perhaps  this  will  be  a  good  place  to 
make  some  observations  concerning 
that  peculiar  people  commonly  called 
the  Southern  Moimtain  Whites.  In  a 
general  way,  their  habitat  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  stretching  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  south  into  Alabama  along  the 
axis  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  their  class  may  be  found 
in  at  least  ten  States  and  estimates 
of  their  number  run  as  high  as  three 
million  which  may  be  an  exaggeration. 
I  do  not  know  that  Kentucky  has  more 
of  them  than  some  other  States.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  southeastern  Ken¬ 
tucky  has  a  very  large  area  of  rough 
moimtain  land  and  that  there  have  been 
some  feuds  and  killings  which  have 
drawn  public  attention  to  the  State  — 


Taper  GriiulU\^i 

the  secret  of  DissTOH 
Cross-cut  Saw  efficicncv 


0  No  tugging  to  tire  you  out;  no 
binding  to  slow  you  up  when  you 
have  a  Disston  Cross-cut.  Curved  taper 
grinding  tapers  the  blade  from  tooth 
edge  to  back,  and  from  both  ends 
towards  the  center.  Saw  runs  free  and 
easy.  Long,  strong  teeth  cut  fast;  deep, 
wide  gullets  carry  off  the  dust  and 
prevent  choking  in  the  cut.  Disston 
tempered  steel  keeps  the  teeth  sharp 
longer  and  holds  the  set. 

See  KEYSTONE  Cross-cut  Saws, 
too.  Made  by  Disston.  Popular  prices 
and  a  gjeat  value  for  the  money. 
Curved  taper  grinding.  New  type 
teeth  give  greater  efficienc5^  Hard, 
tough  Disston  steel  holds  its  edge. 

Choose  from  these  two  great  lines 
of  cross-cuts:  The  Disston  or  the 
Keystone— made  by  Disston. 

HENRY  DISSTON  t  SONS,  INC.,  10170  TACONY,  PHIIA. 

DISSTON 

FREE:  Send  your  name  on 
a  postal  for  booklet  —  How  U  U 
to  care  for  your  cross-cut  saw. 


lor  Its  greatartpeacf.eaia 
of  handling,  rugg^, 
lasting  durability. 

Has  2  to  S  times  as 
much  power  as 
other  clippers  of 
this  type. 


$TEWART  clipmaster 


Exclusive  Stewart  design  ball-bearing  motor  Is  Mt 
cooled  and  entirely  encased  In  the  insulated 
GRIP  handle  that  is  barely  two  Inches  in 
Completely  Insulated — no  ground  wire  required,  lae 
fastest  clipping,  coolest  running,  easlest-to-use  cupper 
for  cows,  horses,  dogs,  mules,  etc.  Stays  sha,rp  longer. 
A  $25  value  for  $16.96  complete.  Slightly  lilSher  west 
of  Denver.  100-120  volts.  Special  voltages  sllghuy 
higher.  At  your  dealer’s  or  send  $1.00.  Pay  balance  on 
arrival.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  of  Stewart  electric  ana 
hand-power  Clipping  and  Shearing  machliies.  Maae 
and  guaranteed  by  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Compaq. 
5664  Roosevelt  Road.  Chicago,  Illinois.  i7 
mating  Quality  products.  


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL 


FARM  S/Q 
model 


TURN  TREES  INTO  MONEY  WITH  A  BELSAWI 
Makes  lumber,  shirt-  Three  capacities:  10,  14  and  20 

tles.lathyties.craUs.^^^^^Q  feet.  Accurate  set  works,  positive 
boxes,  cases, 
all  forms 
lum¬ 
ber 


dogs.  Full  or  one-way  type  power 
f  eed  runs  on  low  power — many  own¬ 
ers  use  old  auto  engine. 

Pays  for  itself  quickly-T-thousands  in  com¬ 
mercial  service,  everywhere.  Write  for  free 
,  lumber  handbook  and  catalog  of  mills,  supphei, 
tools,  saw  tables,  and  woodworking  equipment. 
BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 

815-C  Davidson  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


No  Time  Like 

Now  to  Get  in— 

Make  up  to  $75  a  week 

I  t’s  no  trick  to  make  up  to  $1 2 
a  day  when  you  use  your  car  as  a  McNesS 
“Store  on  Wheels.”  Farmers  are  buying 
everything  they  canfrom  McNess  men. 
Attractive  business-getting  prizes,  also 
money-saving  deals  to  customers  make 
selling  McNess  daily  necessities  a  snap. 
This  business  is  depression-proof. 

We  Supply  Capital— Start  Now! 


UseTour 
CAR 
to  Raise 
Your 
PAY 


I 


There’s  no  better  work  anywhere  •  and 

pays  well,  permanent,  need  no  experience  to  sw  yna 
we  supply  capital  to  help  you  get  start^  quic  . 
start  making  money  first  day.  Write  at  once  .. 

Ness  Dealer  Bonk — tells  all — no  obhgation.  |n 

FURST  &  THOMAS,  345  Adams  St,  FreeportJM. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTOBISt 
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perhaps  more  than  it  really  deserves, 
la  popular  imagination  the  Mountain 
White  is  particularly  a  Kentucky  insti¬ 
tution. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  among  the 
Mountain  Whites  is  some  of  the  best 
and  most  aristocratic  blood  of  Tide¬ 
water  Virginia.  Their  very  isolation 
has  protected  them  from  admixture 
with  other  folks  and  it  is  agreed  that 
today  they  represent  the  purest  strain 
of  English  blood  remaining  in  the 
world.  Students  of  them  tell  us  that 
they  still  sing  the  ballads  and  use  the 
speech  of  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  when  they  wish  to  drive  away  the 
dog,  they  say  “avaimt”  —  an  almost 
forgotten  English  word  that  savors  of 
the  speech  of  William  Shakespeare. 

In  any  case,  it  is  true  that  in  the 
year  1936  there  still  remain  in  the 
southern  Appalachians  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  families  who  are  born  and 
live  and  die  in  one-room  log  cabins  with 
a  stone  chimney  and  no  cellar;  and 
whose  whole  round  of  existence  is 
primitive  and  crude  beyond  anything 
that  you  or  I  can  imagine.  One  asks 
how  they  live.  Well,  I  suppose  the_  staff 
of  life  is  com  and  hogs  of  their  own 
raising.  So  far  as  the  spinning  wheel 
and  the  loom  are  concerned,  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Whites  are  about  in  the  state  from 
which  the  New  York  farm  pioneer 
emerged  a  century  ago. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  con¬ 
cerning  their  bootlegging  (“blockading” 
as  they  say  in  southwest  Virginia).  Of 
course  they  made  untaxed  com  whis¬ 
key  long  before  bootlegging  became  a 
national  sport,  and  those  who  know 
them  best  lament  the  demoralization 
that  attends  it.  I  suppose  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  light  they  may  be  deemed 
a  religious  people.  It  seems  certain 
that  while  they  may  be  a  backward, 
they  are  not  a  degenerate  race.  Teach¬ 
ers  who  have  worked  among  them  bear 
enthusiastic  testimony  to  the  keen 
minds  and  the  desire  for  “book-lamin” 
evinced  by  the  ymmger  generation. 

I  talked  with  a  number  of  them  and 
found  them  very  much  like  other  folks. 
They  seemed  glad  to  talk,  quite  willing 
to  have  their  primitive  homes  photo¬ 
graphed,  and  the  children  were  friend¬ 
ly  and  unawed.  I  made  no  inquiries 
relative  to  “corn-like r”  but  I  did  try 
to  find  out  how  they  grew  their  com. 
I  climbed  up  through  a  very  steep 
com  patch  to  the  cabin  set  at  the 
upper  edge.  The  owner  was  cultivat¬ 
ing  his  field  with  a  very  small  rat  of  a 
horse  and  casually  complaining  about 
the  drought  and  the  poor  germination. 
To  be  frank,  it  looked  to  me  like  a 
pretty  dubious  prospect  for  a  crop. 
Now  it  was  only  a  little  patch — I  am 
sure  not  a  half  acre — but  he  told  me 
that  he  had  applied  three  bags  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  which  by  usual  standards  was 
a  liberal  application  of  plant  food. 

1  asked  him  how  long  ago  his  family 
came  to  this  location.  “Came  in  right 
along  with  old  Boone”  was  his  unhesi¬ 
tating  reply.  My  Indiana  friend,  who 
has  had  a  good  deal  of  contact  with 
them,  tells  me  it  is  a  point  of  honor 
on  their  part  to  claim  at  least  a  spiritu¬ 
al  kinship  with  this  famous  first  pion¬ 
eer  of  Kentucky. 


"Here's  one’ll  make  your  hair  stand 

®i»  end** 


Every  bit  of  feed  must  be  utilized  this  fall  and 
winter.  And  McCormick-Deering  Hammer  and 
Roughage  Mills  provide  one  of  the  best  methods 
of  processing  grains  and  roughages  to  obtain  full 
feeding  value  and  eliminate  waste  in  the  feeding 
program.  Grains  and  roughages  are  converted 
into  meat  and  milk  more  readily  when  they  are 
ground  because  they  are  more  palatable  and  can 
be  thoroughly  digested. 

You  will  find  it  more  economical  to  do  your 
own  grinding  with  a  McCormick-Deering  than  to 
pay  for  having  your  feed  ground.  And  when  you 
have  finished  your  own  job,  you  may  want  to  do 
custom  work. 

McCormick-Deering  Hammer  and  Roughage 
Mills  have  a  large  capacity,  they  grind  a  variety 
of  grains  and  roughages  to  various  degrees  of 
fineness,  and  they  also  grind  mixed  feeds.  See  the 


The  McCormick-Deering  No.  1-B  Hammer  Mill 

McCormick-Deering  dealer  for  the  size  you 
need.  He  also  has  a  full  line  of  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  plate-type  feed  grinders  for 
grinding  smaller  quantities  of  feed. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Avo.  Incorporated)  Chicago,  iliinois 


Get  the  Full  Feeding  Value  Out 
of  All  Your  Feed 

Process  It  with  a 
McCormick-Deering 


McCormick-Deering  No.  1-A 
and  No.  1-B  Hammer  Mills, 
and  the  No.  2  Roughage  Mill 
(at  the  left)  grind  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  shelled  corn,  ear 
corn,  cornstalks,  hay,  alfalfa, 
beans,  peas,  and  grain  sor¬ 
ghums  —  headed  or  in  the 
bundle.  The  No.  1-B  and 
No.  2  mills  also  grind  Kafir 
corn,  milo  maize,  hegari,  and 
feterita.  The  No.  2  mill,  in 
addition,  grinds  bundled 
oats,  baled  hay,  cottonseed 
cake,  and  grains  and  rough- 
ages  in  combination. 


MCCORMICK-DEERING 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


TEMPERED  RUBBER 


GIVES  THE  "U.S."  ROYAL  BOOT  ONE  THIRD 
LONGER  WEAR  THAN  ORDINARY  BOOTS. 
DISTINCTIVE  TIRE  TREAD  SOLE.  PIGSKIN 
FINISH.  AND,  LIKE  OTHER  “U.S."  BOOTS, 
EVERY  BOOT  IS  LEAK-TESTED  BEFORE  IT 


^7^ 


UNfTED  STATES  RUBBER  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
1790  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


United  States  Rubber 


A  CHINAMAN 

with  FEATHERS 

That’s  John  H.  Pheasant  hinrjself, 
and  how  the  boys  love  to  hunt  him. 
Sometimes  he’s  a  pest  —  sometimes 
hunters  are  worse.  For  protection 

Post  Your  Farm 

with  our  “SO  TRESPASSISG”  signs 

and  keep  off  the  undesirables.  The 
decent  hunters  (true  sportsmen) 
will  ask  permission  to  hunt  your 
fields.  Our  signs  meet  all  legal  re¬ 
quirements  and  are  printed  on 
heavy  fabric  that  will  withstand 
wind  and  weather.  For  prices  write 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


POLITICAL  ADVERTISING 


Do  Yoti  Like  to  Make  Decisions?  These  Are  Up  to  You  and  Me! 

Let’s  Vote 


♦  the  Man  You  Would  Hire  for  these  Jobs 


TSTq  1  PROMISER— Who  promised  in  1932,  1933,  1934  and  1936,  that  Federal  , — . 

expenditures  should  and  would  be  reduced . RoOSCVClt  | _ I 

Landon  [H 

2  TAX  CUTTER — While  one  man  was  adding  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tax 
eaters,  increasing  taxes  110  per  cent  and  spending  twice  as  much  as  received, 
the  other  cut  his  state’s  payroll,  decreased  taxes  9  per  cent,  kept  within  his 

income.  Keeping  in  mind  that  a  new  broom  sweeps  clean,  which  do  you  1 — , 

believe  will  be  the  best  man  for  the  next  four  years . RoOSeVClt  | _ | 

Landon  \Z\ 

No  ^  EQUALIZER — The  average  American  farmer  has  received  in  rental  and 
benefit  payments  only  half  as  much  as  the  Federal  per  family  debt  has  gone 

up.  Where  has  the  other  half  gone.^  Who  is  best  qualified  to  bring  these  1 — . 

Landon  E] 

JUq  import  CUTTER — New  Deal  policies  resulted  in  importation  in  1935  of 

365,000  cattle,  3,414,000  pounds  of  pork,  22,675,000  pounds  of  butter, 

245,851,000  pounds  of  tallow,  43,242,000  bushels  of  corn,  27,439,000  1 — , 

bushels  of  wheat.  Which  man  will  cut  out  this  foolishness . RoOSCVClt  | _ I 

Landon  EH 

5  PLATFORM  KEEPER  —  Which  man,  on  his  record,  has  been  short  on 

promises  but  long  on  performance,  and  has  consistently  carried  out  his  1 — , 

party’s  platform . . RoOSCVClt  | | 

1  Landon  [H 

^  PRACTICAL  MAN — Which  man  comes  from  a  farm  state,  is  a  self-made 

man,  understands  agriculture  without  help  of  Tugwellism,  and  has  a  sound,  1 — .  i — i 

workable  agricultural  program . . .  RoOSCVClt  | _ |  L3.nQOn  I _ 1 

y  FAMILY  MAN— Which  man  believes  so  strongly  in  the  American  farm 

family  that  his  farm  program  is  designed  to  encourage  the  family  size  farm  ■ — , 

and  not  the  big  farm  corporations . RoOSCVClt  | _ 

1  Landon  El 

g  PEACE  KEEPER — Gifted  orators  of  the  world  have  arrayed  class  against 
class,  have  whipped  nations  into  war  frenzies,  have  become  the  world’s 

dictators  while  quiet  harmonizers  have  kept  men  at  work,  at  peace.  Which  j — , 

do  you  prefer . . . RoOSCVClt  | _ 

1  Landon  0 

No  9  REDUCER — One  man,  four  years  as  governor  and  four  years  as 

president,  has  gone  into  debt  each  and  every  year  for  eight  long  years;  the 

other  man,  four  years  as  governor,  has  reduced  his  state’s  debt  each  year.  1 — 

Which  do  you  prefer  for  the  next  four  years .  RoOSCVClt  | _ 

1  Landon  D 

No  10  your  hired  MAN  — One  man  as  president  is  costing  you  salary 
of  $75,000  and  "expenses”  of  $9,500,000,000  average  yearly.  Federal 
expenses  increased  72  per  cent  while  Kansas  expenses  were  reduced  22  per 

cent.  Whose  "expenses”  as  your  hired  man  would  you  rather  pay  for  the  1 — .  i — i 

next  four  years . RoOSCVClt  1 _ |  La.nQOn  1 — 1 

MAIL  IN  YOUR  VOTE  AND  COMMENTS  ON  THE  MAN  YOU  WOULD  HIRE 


Farm  Advisory  Council  to  the  Republican  National  Committee,  332  So.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
I  would  hire  these  men  for  these  jobs: 


1. 

Roosevelt  □ 

Landon  □ 

4. 

Roosevelt  □ 

Landon  □ 

7. 

Roosevelt  □ 

Landon  □ 

2. 

Roosevelt  □ 

Landon  □ 

5. 

Roosevelt  □ 

Landon  □ 

8. 

Roosevelt  □ 

Landon  □ 

3. 

Roosevelt  □ 

Landon  □ 

6. 

Roosevelt  □ 

Landon  □ 

9. 

10. 

Roosevelt  □ 
Roosevelt  □ 

Landon  □ 
Landon  □ 

AA-2. 
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Your  I 

Questions  I 

Answered  • 


Address  inquiries  on  farm  problems  to 
Editorial  Department,  American  Agriqjil- 
turist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Personal  re¬ 
ply  will  be  sent  by  mail. 

Reed  Canary  Grass 

Do  you  advise  growing  reed  canary 
grass? 

Reports  indicate  this  grass  has  some 
merit  on  wet  ground.  We  suggest 
growing  it  on  a  small  scale  till  you 
have  a  chance  to  try  it  out. 

Limestone 

We  have  more  time  to  put  on  limestone 
now  than  we  will  have  in  the  spring.  Will 
we  get  as  much  results? 

Groimd  limestone  can  be  put  on  land 
plowed  this  fall  or  to  be  plowed  this 
fall  or  next  spring.  We  wouldn’t  hesi¬ 
tate  to  spread  it  when  it’s  most  con¬ 
venient. 

Best  Results  from  Manure 

Why  do  some  folks  draw  out  manure 
and  dump  it  in  small  piles?  What  are  the 
advantages  ? 

We  can’t  answer  that  one.  Looks  to 
us  like  extra  work  and  poorer  results. 
Best  results  from  manure  come  from 
spreading  as  soon  as  possible.  Thin 
spreading  to  cover  more  acres  will  give 
bigger  total  crop. 

Spreading  Mastitis 

Can  mastitis  be  spread  from  cow  to 
cow  by  milkers? 

Yes.  Put  cows  with  mastitis  at  one 
end  of  bam  and  milk  them  last.  Brom 
thymol  blue  test  will  locate  offenders. 
Send  to  Geneva  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  for  Circular  147,  Chronic 
Mastitis. 

Molasses  for  Cows 

Is  cane  molasses  a  laxative  feed  for 
cows? 

Yes,  but  mildly  so.  It  is  an  advant¬ 
age  rather  than  a  handicap.  Molasses 
is  also  appetizing  and  cheap  at  present 
price. 

Mushrooms 

Can  mushrooms  be  grown  in  the  cellar? 

Perhaps,  but  conditions  are  quite  ex¬ 
acting  and  failure  is  far  easier  than 
success.  Do  not  buy  mushroom  spawn 
at  fancy  price  and  expect  to  reap  a 
rich  harvest. 

Vegetable  Storage 

Where  can  I  get  plans  for  a  concrete 
vegetable  storage  house? 

Write  Portland  Cement  Association, 
347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Hogs  to  Pork 

How  soon  can  hogs  be  killed  after  last 
feeding? 

Prom  12  to  24  hours.  Give  them  plen¬ 
ty  of  water  to  drink.  Don’t  excite  or 
worry  them. 

Cannibal  Hens 

How  can  vent  picking  among  hens  be 
prevented? 

Appliances  such  as  hen-specs,  beak- 
gards  or  ventshields  will  prevent. 
Plenty  of  floor  space,  more  fiber  and 
green  feed  in  ration,  dark  nests  will 
lessen  trouble. 

Alfalfa  for  Horses 

Is  alfalfa  a  good  roughage  for  horses? 
Yes,  at  rate  of  16-18  pounds  a  day 
lb.  to  100  lbs.  live  weight)  when 
Working.  If  not  overfed,  alfalfa  is  bet¬ 
ter  horse  hay  than  timothy.  Good 
grain  ration  is  two  parts  oats,  three 
P3-rts  com. 


FARMERS  ACROSS  NAJION  AGRE 


U 


NEW  MOBILOIL  SAVES  MONEY 


CUTS  UPKEEP  COSTS  ON  CABS,  TRACTORS  AND  OTHER  FARM  MACHINERY 


Frank  j.  bartik,  Ohio — “Mo- 
biloil  goes  3  times  as  far  as  other 
oils  I’ve  used  in  my  car!  ” 


SAVE  WITH 
MOBILGREASE  NO.  2 

Mobilgrease  no.  2  won’t  wash 
out,  squeeze  out  or  harden!  It 
fills  every  lubricating  need,  re¬ 
duces  wear  andexpensiverepairs. 
Lasts  far  longer  than  ordinary 
greases !  Mobilgrease  No.  2  is  just 
one  of  a  complete  line  of  Socony- 
Vacuum  oils  and  greases  that 
cut  your  farm  costs.  Ask  your 
agent  or  dealer  about  It. 


Increase  your  profits 
by  reducing  costs — 
Mobiloil  speeds  work — 
cuts  costly  repairs. 


(.Below)  Charles  f, 

BARRETT,  Missouri—, 
“I’m  getting  longer 
mileage  with  Mobiloil 
and  saving  money.” 


Prove  these  SavingsYour- 
self . . .  Drain  and  Refill 
with  New  Mobiloil 


IN  TRACTORS— in  cars— Mobiloil  is 
building  amazing  records  of  sav¬ 
ings  for  farmers  everywhere! 

For  tbis  reason:  Socony -Vacuum’s 
famous  Clearosol  Process  takes  out 
the  impurities  in  oil  that  form  sludge, 
gum  and  carbon.  Mobiloil  is  100% 
tough  lubricant  that  won’t  cause 
gummed  rings  or  stuck  valves. 

Keep  your  equipment  ready  for 
hard  work— with  clean,  long-lasting 
Mobiloil.  And  protect  your  gears 
with  Mobiloil  Gear  Oil. 

Get  a  supply  of  these  money-sav¬ 
ing  lubricants  today.  Go  to  your 
nearest  Mobiloil  agent  or  dealer. 
Socony-Vacutjm  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 


“Mobiloil saves  25%  to  50%  on 
oil,  ’  ’say  car  owners  everywhere — 
reducesrepairs— savesoverhaula. 


(Left)  W.  A.  RUGGLES, 
California— “I  find 
Mobiloil  cuts  the 
costs  of  my  car.” 


(Right)  Frank  h. 
DALIAN,  Mich.  “Mo¬ 
biloil  saves  2  or  3  qts. 
of  oil  per  1000  miles.” 


Mobiloil 


SOCONT-VACnrM 


AMERICA’S 
FAVORITE 
MOTOR  OIL 


.  FASTER...M0RE 
kPOWERFUL 


Get  a  new  improved  Andis/the  original 
Bingle  unit  electric  animal  clipper)  at  the 

/  lowest  price  In  hlstory.lt*  s  essierto  operate 

^  .weight  rests  on  the  animal  .  .  .  you  tnerely 
Z'  guide  it.  Has  a  more  powerful, fan  cooled  Md 
dust  sealed  motor.  Blades  quickly  interchangeable 
for  clipping  all  kinds  of  animals.  Choice  of  leading  Uairymen, 
seders.  Hunt  Clubs  and  Army  men  everywhere. 

!W  COST  OPERATION  —  Standard  110  volt  A.C.  -  D.C.  onW 
7.50postpaid.  Models  for  6  V.  (storage  battery).  32  V.  light 
int  and  220  V.  high  line,  $2  extra. 

I  DAYS  TRIAL  —  Order  from  yonr  d«.!er,  or  send  onhf  $1  .  .  . 
^ecify  voltage  required) .  .  .  pay.postman  balance  (we  pay  ^st- 
e ) .  Money  back  if  not  fully  satisfied  after  usmg  clipper  10  days. 
IDIS  CLIPPER  COMPANY,  Dept.  A-I2-K,  Raeine,  Wis. 


New  Weed  Bumei  'llM!MWIII^>d 
1  bills  all  needs — stalks,  seeds  and  roota.  80,000| 
lln  use.  Write  for  FREE  Polder  No.  55. 

I AEROIL  BURNER  CO.,  West  NewYork, N. J. 
178  No.  Wacker  Dr.,  Cblcago,  Ill, 

_ .^469  Bryant  St,  San  Francisco..  Call^ 


Ton  NEW  FARM  RADIO 

Amazing  Invention  by  old  established  coraP^y 
ELECTRIC  UGHTS  and  OPERATES  RADIO  FROM  FREE 
WIND  POWER.  Mighty  twin  speaker  farm  ^ndio  equal  to 
the  finer  ci^  seta.  No“B”or  C’  batteries. 

SENT  on  30  Days  TRIAL 

AGENTS— Ble  Money  Makef.  New  plan  ehowa 
how  to  GET  YOURS  FREE  by  helping  to  intro¬ 
duce.  Bo  firat  in  yonr  locality— wnto  onick. 
PARKER-MeCRORY  MFC.  CO. 
IHoneers  in  Radio— Eatablwhed  1923. 

M-120  -2609  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


When  Meriting  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  sav 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  UiLE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid  bile 
into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowins! 
freely,  your  food  doe.sn’t  digest.  It  just  decays  in 
the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach,  -You  get 
constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poisoned  and  you 
feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel  move¬ 
ment  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those  good, 
old  Carter’s  Little  Inver  Pills  to  get  these  two  pounds 
of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you  feel  ”up  and  up.” 
Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing  in  making  bile  flow 
freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  by  name, 
ytubliornly  refuse  anything  else.  25c  at  all  drug 
stores. 


I  BROKEN  DENTAL  PLATE 

R  REPAIRED  AND  REFINiSHED 


LIKE  NEW 

WITH  2  MISSING 
TEETH  REPLACED 
EACH  ADDITIONAL 


FOR 

ONLY 

FREE 

TOOTH  50c. 


Expert  workmanship — Many  testimonials.  Send  qo 
Money— We  repair  and  ship  plate  day  received. 
C.O.D.  For  safe  delivery,  mail  Parcel  Post  Insured. 
PLATE  SERVICE.  236-D,  West  55th  St..  New  York. 


Men  With  Cars  Wanted  •  e.st  qiiality  guaran¬ 
teed  auto  products,  motor  oil,  soaps,  cleansers  and 
other  daily  used  necessities  to  regular  customers.  Per¬ 
manent.  Good  future.  Must  be  satisfied  with  $30.00  a 
week  at  starL  Protected  territory.  Write  to  LOYD'S 
OF  AMERICA,  841  Cooper  Street,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 


(ELECTRIC  GENERATOR— 220  Volts,  53^  kw.  D.C. 
Suitable  for  water  power.  Also  Belts,  shafting,  etc. 
MCDONALD  FARMS, DELHI.  N.  Y. 


Wanted,  County  Dealer:  dimon^trate"”  n*d 

service  for  large  manufacturer.  First  class  job. 

247  FYR-FYTER  COMPANY,  DAYTON.  OHIO. 


PIT  AR  ANTFFn  •  chewing.  Smoking  or  Cigarette 
UUAlvrlil  1  LiCiLt,  Tobacco,  Five  pounds  $1.00, 
Ten  $1.75.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  box  cigars  Free. 

Carlton  Tobacco  Company  ”  k'*^n'Vu^ky. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


$800  Gets  Farm,  Horses,  Cows 

Com.  hay,  potatoes,  oats,  vegetables,  implement.s  in¬ 
cluded;  SO  acres,  city  markets,  good  8 -room  home, 
cement  -  ba.semcnt  barn,  stream,  valuable  wood;  $2000, 
$800  down;  pg.  37  big  NEW  eatalog.  Free. 

STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


^■fNBaA25th  anniversary  catalog  200  farms  and 
!■  n  I#  ||ll  ^  Tillage  homes.  Finger  Lakes  Keglon. 
I  mm ll  I vl  w New  low  prices.  Real  opportunities. 

F.  C.  McCARTY,  R.  5.  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


HERD  INFECTION 


If  your  cows  fail  to  breed, 
lose  calves,  retain  after¬ 
birth,  have  udder  trouble 
or  shortage  of  milk,  write 
us.  No  obligation. 

Send  25c  for  Uterine  Cap¬ 
sule  for  slow  breeding  cows. 


OR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CP« 
Box  197  ....  Wauktsha,  Wiscgnila 


(592)  14 
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Buy  a 

BULL  CALF 

from  the  Wait  Farms’  Herd,  which  in  six  of  the 
last  seven  years  has  held  the  highest  average  for 
milk  and  butterfat  production  of  any  herd  in  the 
U.  S.  in  its  classification  of  herds  of  50  cows  or 
more  milked  twice  daily. 

Outstanding  Show  Type  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
production  here.  In  1936  at  New  York  State  Fair 
—  our  Senior  Herd  Sire  was  1st  prize  aged  Bull  — 
Senior  Champion  &  Grand  Champion  over  all  ages. 
Send  for  our  list  of  Bull  Calves  now  available. 

The  Wait  Farms 

J.  REYNOLDS  WAIT,  Owner. 

Genesee  Rd.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Office  77  Genesee  St, 


FOR  SALE  — 


Five  Registered  Holstein 

bred  yearlings  and  two  year  olds  due  in  October, 
November  and  December.  Herd  is  accredited  for 
T.B.,  negative  to  abortion. 

HERD  AVERAGES  400  LBS.  FAT,  12,000  LBS.  MILK 

Smittiome  Farm 
MAYNARD  L.  SMITH,  R.  I,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y, 


Young  Sons 

Are  Now  Available  by 

Carnation  Inka  Invincible 

our  great  young  son  of  Sir  Inka  May  from  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Matador  Segis  Ormsby.  Second  dam  is  a 
great  1,078  lb.  fat  producer  with  31,103  lb.  of 
milk.  These  calves  that  are  from  some  of  our  great 
producing  cows  and  are  turning  out  one  of  the 
best  H.I.R.  averages  of  the  year,  are  now  for  sale 
at  farmers’  prices. 

Orchard  Hill  Stock  Farm 

MARCY  R.  KLOCK, 

R.  D.  2  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  — 


10  Young  Holstein  Cows 

to  freshen  in  next  thirty  days.  Ten  first  calf 
heifers  to  freshen  in  October  and  November.  Ten 
young  heifers  not  bred. 

All  are  registered,  accredited  and  blood  tested. 
One  good,  young  Belgian  team.  Weight  3600. 

L.  J.  LOIVERGAIM,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


1^ 


RIVER 

nEADOW 

HOLSXEIINJS 

frohi  our  accredited  and  nega- 
C  V/llCl  five  herds  a  few  young  females 
heavy  with  calf  by  our  best  bulls  at  real  bargain  prices. 
An  excellent  foundation  herd. 

High  class  young  balls  $100.00  and  up. 

Me  LAURY  BROS. 

Portlandville,  Otsego  County,  New  York 
For  Sale 

Winfarm  Marathon 

BORN  MAY  14,  1935. 

Sire:  Son  of  Ormsby  Sensation  45th. 

Dam:  Daughter  of  Marathon  Bess  Burke  lOth  from 
a  daughter  of  Ormsby  Sensation  45th. 

Dam’s  Record:  12,125  Milk,  482.4  Fat,  3.97%. 

Winfarm  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Westlawn  IIOLSTEINS 

Farms 


Home  of 

Union  Valley  Model  Aaggig 
SEVERAL  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

Westlawn  Farms,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  HILL,  Owner.  HARRY  MACK,  Supt. 

Fro-ven  Holstein  Sires 

SIR  DAYBREAK  PROSPECT  406700 
Segis  Pietertje  Prospect  and  Matador  Walker  breeding. 
PRINCE  REGINA  580271 
Carnation  Prince-Hazelwood-Sir  Inka  May  breeding. 

Junior  Sire 

SIR  INKA  MAY  42nd  705(37 
A  Sir  Inka  May-Matador  Segis  Ormsby  bull 
of  great  promise. 

KUTSCHBACH  &  SON _ Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

Youngdale  Farm 

HolsteinS 

Herd  Sire  Kookee  Junior.  Starkdale  Lyons  Lad 
No.  636724.  Dam  3  yr.  Class  B,  Milk  17,735.1, 
fat  648.9,  test  3.67.  Milk  over  90  lbs.  a  day. 
(BULLS  FOR  SALE) 


Barnyard  Gossip 


Earlville  Diamond  Jubilee  Sale 
On  October  14  and  15,  at  Earlville, 
there  will  be  a  diamond  jubilee  sale, 
the  75th  sale  to  be  held  in  sales  pavil¬ 
ion  there.  During  1935,  1205  head  of 
cattle  have  been  sold  there,  60  per  cent 
going  to  purchasers  who  had  bought 
cattle  at  previous  Earlville  sales. 

There  will  be  a  band  concert  at  9 
o’clock  the  morning  of  October  14,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  couple  of  talks  and  a  parade 
of  75  head  of  cattle  that  will  he  on 
sale.  Among  those  sold  will  be  some 
exhibited  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 
and  Eastern  States  Exposition.  There 
will  be  a  barbecue  at  noon  and  sale 
will  start  promptly  at  12:30  and  con¬ 
tinue  over  into  next  day. 

4=  *  * 

Poultry  Show 

■  Worthy  of  support  of  every  poultry- 
man  is  Second  Annual  Poultry  Indus¬ 
tries  Exposition,  which  will  be  held  in 
New  York  City,  November  10  to  14. 
Many  poultrymen  felt  that  old  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden  show  was  a  fan¬ 
ciers’  show,  but  this  one  is  run  by 
poultrymen  for  poultrymen.  It  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  Northeastern  Poultry  Produc¬ 
ers’  Council,  whose  president  is  that 
famous  poultryman,  Jimmy  Rice. 

Recently  reduced  railroad  fares  will 
make  it  possible  for  New  York  State 
poultrymen  to  attend  at  relatively  low 
cost.  Exposition  quarters  will  be  in 
Commerce  Hall,  8th  Ave.  at  15th  St., 
New  York  City,  where  there  are  three 
acres  of  floor  space. 


In  New  York  there  are  now  103  dairy 
herd  improvement  associations,  keep¬ 
ing  records  on  58,000  cows.  That  is  flne 
progress,  yet  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket 
compared  to  dairy  cows  in  the  starte. 


Livestock  Sales  and  Events 

Jerseys 

Sale.  Adams  and  Bailey.  Adena,  Ohio. 


Holsteins 

75th  Earlville  Sale.  Austin  Backus,  Mgr. 
Earlville,  N.  Y. 

Blue  Ribbon  Sale  at  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Ayrshires 

Allegany-Steuben  Sale.  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Coming  Events 

National  Dairy  Show.  Dallas,  Texas. 
Dairy  Industries  Exposition.  Convention 
Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Annual  Meeting  of  GLF  Exchange.  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

National  Agricultural  Outlook  Conference. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Cornell  Poultry  Nutrition  School.  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Farmers’  Week,  State  School  of  Agricul- 
utre.  Canton,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Conference  of  New  York  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Assn.  Supervisors,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Meeting  of  New  York  State  Home  Bureau 
Federation.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Poultry  Industries  Exposition.  New  York 
City. 

Meeting  of  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  S»-acuse,  N.  Y. 

National  Grange  Meeting.  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Conn.  Jersey  Cattle  Club  annual  meeting 
and  tour.  Bloomfield,  Conn. 

Nine  weeks’  short  course  in  poultry  hus¬ 
bandry.  Ma.ssachu setts  State  College,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass. 

Annual  Poultry  Breeders’  School.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

National  4-H  Club  Congress.  Chicago. 
Cornell  incubation  School.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Buffalo  4-H  Lamb  Show  and  Sale.  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

Conn.  Vegetable  Growers’  Association  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  Bond,  Hartford,  Conn. 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Pasa¬ 
dena.  Calif. 

Union  Agricultural  Meeting.  Auditorium, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Milk  Producer- Dealers’  Association  of  Con¬ 
necticut  Annual  Meeting.  Hotel  Bond, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Pennsylvania  Farm  Show.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Oct. 

19 

Oct. 

20 

Oct. 

14-15 

Nov. 

16-18 

Oct 

28 

Oct. 

10-18 

Oct. 

12-17 

Oct. 

19 

Oct. 

26-31 

Oct. 

27-29 

Oct. 

28-30 

Nov. 

6-  7 

Nov. 

10 

Nov. 

10-14 

Nov. 

J  1-12 

Nov. 

11-19 

Nov. 

14 

Nov. 

16- 

Jan. 

29, 

1937. 

Nov. 

18-20 

Nov. 

27- 

Dec. 

5 

Dec. 

1-3 

Dec. 

7-8 

Dec. 

9-10 

Dec. 

9-11 

Jan. 

6-8 

Jan. 

15 

Jan. 

18-22 

Young 

Holstein 

BULLS 


We  have  twelve  highly 
bred  bulls  from  A.R. 
tested  dams  ranging 
from  three  months  to 
service  age.  We  will 
sell  these  hulls  or  ex¬ 
change  them  for  beef 
cows. 


This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  head  your  herd 
with  a  high  class  young  sire.  Five  of  these  bulls 
are  presently  entered  in  expositions  and  will  not 
be  available  until  after  Oct.  12.  We  would  be 
glad  to  have  those  interested  visit  our  dairy  farm 
to  see  these  animals  and  make  their  selections. 

Lincoln  Agricnltnral  School 

Lincolndale,  N.  Y. 


£eb«d  Holsteins 


FRANK  YOUNG, 


AMENIA,  N.  Y. 


Accredited  and  blood  tested. 

No  order  too  large  or  small. 

ELLIOT  SPRINGSTEAD 
Cobleskill,  -  -  New  York. 


Valley  Farm  -  Purebred  Holsteins 

COWS,  HEIFERS  AND  CALVES  FOR  SALE. 
Owing  to  short  hay  crop  I  am  forced  to  sell  part  of  my 
herd.  Accredited  for  years.  Also  some  very  fine  bull 
calves  from  Sir  Ormsby  Segis  Mercedes  21,  Reserve  All 
American.  One  service  bull  from  Sadie  Queen  Colantha 
milking  under  test  105  lbs.  milk,  3.8  test  a  day.  Two 
others,  show  bulls,  with  dams’  records  up  to  550  fat, 
C.T.A.  twice  a  day  milking. 

PETER  CHAMBERS,  WALTON,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale... 

26  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 

1st  Calf  Heifers 


50  GRADE  HOLSTEINS 
AND  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 
due  this  fall  and  early  winter. 

10  REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN  COWS. 

All  T.B.,  Bang  and  garget 
tested. 

Spot  Farms,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


EZllbartk  Farm 
HOLSTEIIMS 


Herd  Sire — Newmont  Trixy  Ormsby  Prince.  For  sale: 
Young  bulls,  six  months  to  one  yr.  old  from  record 
dams  in  H.  T.  Have  one  about  ready  for  service  from 
dam  with  record  485  lbs.  fat,  3.7  test  as  three  year 
old.  Herd  average  for  past  year  441  lbs.  fat,  3.6  test, 
strictly  twice  a  day  milking. 

Roy  W.  Wright  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


M 


IDDLETON  FARMS 

Black  River,  N.  Y. 

OFFERS  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  FROM  HIGH 
TEST  AND  HEAVY  PRODUCING  COWS  FROM 
A  PROVEN  HIGH  TEST  KING  BESSIE  BULL  — 
AT  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

ACCREDITED  AND  NEGATIVE. 


WANTED; 


Holstein  and  Ayrshire  Heifers 

12  to  18  months  old. 

MUST  HAVE  GOOD  BREEDING  AND  BE 
T.B.  AND  BLOOD-TESTED. 

M.  L.  Jones  &  Sons  Westfown,  Pa. 


Production 
Bred  zz=: 


OKiRS 

BULL  CALVES 


All  out  of  good  record  dams  and  sired  by  our  two 
great  breeding  bulls,  Strathglass  Browndee,  whose  dam 
produced  14,337  lbs.  of  milk  and  556  lbs.  butterfat, 
and  Strathglass  Mister  Douglas,  sired  by  Lyonston 
Douglas  and  out  of  Netherhall  Martha  with  a  record 
of  18,376  lbs.  milk  and  731  lbs.  butterfat.  Also  a 
limited  number  of  females.  Herd  negative  and  ac¬ 
credited.  For  further  details  write 

Wm.  Hoellerich,  Mgr.,  Cropseyville,  N.  Y. 


ELCO  DAIRY  EARIVIS 

HERD  FULLY  ACCREDITED 

Offer  3  Ayrshire  Heifers 

Three  two  and  one  half  year  old  registered  heifers 
fresh  or  nearby  $125.00  each. 

IVIRS.  M-  E.  LIND 
Grant  A-ve.,  Cityline,  Auburn,  N.Y. 


171h  Annual 
Consignment  Sale 


65  Registered 

AYRSHIRES 


Fresh  cows,  Heif¬ 
ers,  Young  Bulls, 

Accredited  and  Blood  Tested.  Write  for 
Catalogue. 

Allegany-Steuben  Ayrshire  Club 

HORNELL,  NEW  YORK,  R.  E.  MEAD.Sec’y. 


- AVRISHIRES  . . . 

CALVES  AND  BRED  HEIFERS, 
out  of  high  producing  dams,  sired  by  U.V  M 
Duchess  Leto  and  Lippitts  Spencer  Exchange 
Reasonable  prices.  The  cows  in  this  herd  are  oti 
the  Ayrshire  Herd  Test  and  are  Accredited  and 
Blood  Tested. 

Scantlc  IVleadow  Farms 

H.  F.  FARNHAM, 

East  Windsor  Hill,  Conn.  Perkinsville,  VL 


300  Choice  Holstein,  Guernsey,  Jersey 
and  Ayrshire  Cows  and  Heifers 

T.B.  TESTED. 

Also  a  good  assortment  of  Blood  Tested  cows  and 
heifers  at  Farmers’  prices. 

NO.  I  IOWA  HORSES  ON  HAND  AT  ALL  TIMES. 

I.  T.  &  C.  A.  Welch  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS 

Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative. 
Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmers’  prices. 
Also  a  few  cows.  Write  or  come  to  see  us. 

Tarbeil  Farms  Smithvilie  Flats,  N.Y. 


FORGE  HILL  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  Sons  of  Royal  Bell  Buoy  130305  A.  R. 

- - -  our  senior  herd  sire  has  12  Dam- 

Daughter  pairs  with  official  records  His  12  daughters 
show  an  average  increase  over  dams  of  ONE  TON  of 
milk  and  100  Eb.  fat.  Bell  Buoy  has  15  A.  11.  daughters 
with  official  records  that  average  12,155  Lbs.  Milk  658 
Lbs.  fat;  ave.  test  5.41%,  only  two  of  mature  age. 
Chas.  A.  Slater,  Mgr.  R.  D.  No.  2  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 
Approved  Bang  abortion  Accredited  Herd 

free  Cert.  No.  47.  No.  71102 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

If  you  want  herd  sire  with  size  and  production 
back  of  it,  buy  Bull  Calf  from  my  herd.  Prices 
reasonable,  if  order  placed  now.  Expect  calves 
beginning  Oct.  15.  All  cows  are  bred  to  bull  whose 
dam  has  record  of  746  lbs.  fat  on  twice  day  milk¬ 
ing.  For  picture  of  cow  see  Aug.  29  issue  of  this 
paper.  Heifer  calves  all  spoken  for. 

Harold  Tripp,  Owner,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


A  Free  Son 

of  Princess’  May  Royal  proved  Guernsey  bull  with 
90  reg.  daughters  including  May  Princess’  Beauty, 
class  leading  3  year  old,  15,285  lbs.  milk,  753.9  lbs. 
fat.  Baby  sons  out  of  good  registered  cows  on  5 
year  lease  without  cost.  T.B.  and  blood  tested. 
D.H.I.A.  MEMBERS  PREFERRED. 

T.  E.  Mllllman  Gharchvllle,  N.  Y 


? 


iooking  for  Guemseys.' 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  DESIRABLE  GUERNSEYS, 
ALL  AGES,  OFFERED  FROM  ACCREDITED, 
NEGATIVE  HERDS. 

N.  Y.  STATE  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  CO-OP.,  Inc. 

305  Fayette  Park  Building 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


Accredited  —  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING  —  Negative 

GUERIMSEYS 

Production  —  Type  —  Golden  Colored  Milk. 
Our  breeding  program  calls  for  the  above  three 
essential  qualities  which  each  cow  must  have  in 
order  to  be  a  breeder  in  this  herd.  Offering  bull 
calves  carrying  two  crosses  of  the  Grand  Champion 
cow  N.  Y.  State  Fair  1935.  Prices  $100  and  up. 

NO  FEMALES  FOR  SALE  THIS  SEASON. 

N.  OAKS,  Jr.  Oaks  Corners,  N.  Y« 

Registered  Guernseys 


Fop  Sale 


Cows  fresh  and  nearby,  bred  heifeM, 
also  bull  and  heifer  calves.  A.R.  records 
up  to  848  lbs.  fat. 

COME  AND  SEE  THEM. 

WILLIAM  KOCH 

Sheldegren  Farm,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Greenway  Farm 

GWare,  Mass. 

UERNSEYS 

ACCREDITED  —  NEGATIVE 
Bull  calves  from  good  A.R.  cows.  Also  a  few  females, 
PRICES  ARE  LOW. 

J.  H.  TIMMINS,  Owner.  S.  B.  WILSON,  SupL 

VALIEV  VIEW  FARM,  Thetford  Ctr.,  n 

offers  two-year  old  Owl  Interest  Jersey  bull.  U*"’ 
twice  a  Silver  Medal  winner,  10,294  lbs.  milk,  656  Ibs. 
butter  at  two  years:  11,190  lbs.  milk,  744  . 

at  three  years.  His  sire  a  Silver  Medal  bull 
Gold  Medal  daughters.  Excellent  individual.  Pr 
$200.  Also  a  yearling,  and  a  ten  months  old  bull  tr 
same  dam,  at  $100  and  $150.  Can  spare  a  few 
cows  at  $150  each.  Ralph  Flfleld,  Thctford  Ctr.,Vt 


Fop  Sale 


YEARLING  JERSEY  BOLL 

SIRED  BY  WATFERN’S  DREAMp,  IMP- 
DAM  OUT  OF  BAYONNE  SULTAN  — SON 
OF  DREAMING  SULTAN. 

BORN  SEPT.  16,  1934. 

CLARENCE  JORDAN 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4  Troy,  N.  t. 
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AIRY  RIDGE  FARM 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN. FRIESIAN  CATTLE. 
Colantha  Veeman  Hungerveld  Boy  570787  is  the 
only  living  Holstein  PROVEN  SIRE  in  Onondaga 
County.  Daughters  of  this  bull  have  averaged 
12425  lbs.  of  milk  and  454.8  lbs.  fat. 

Offering  sons  of  this  PROVEN  SIRE  for  sale. 
Will  make  excellent  herd  sires.  Ready  for  service. 
Dams  with  records  of  450  to  550  lbs.  fat  on  twice 
a  day  milking  in  D.H.I.A. 

3-13  mo.  old.  $125  to  $150-1-6  mo.  old,  $75. 
OLIN  H.  CLEVERLEY  WARNERS,  N.  Y. 

WE  OFFER 

Choice  Brown  Swiss  Bulls 

CALVES  AND  YEARLINGS 
T.B.  Accredited  and  approved  blood  tested. 

D.  N.  BOICE,  Owner. 

Hilllop  Farm,  Churchville,  N.  Y. 


SEVERAL  BROWN  SWISS 
FEMALES  and  MALES 

OFFERED  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE 

New  York  Brown  Swiss  Breeders  Association 

For  information  write  to 

Charlie  Goodwin,  Sec.  Guilford,  N.Y. 


Aberdeen 


cA 


NGUS 


HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES— REGISTERED 
STOCK  —  GOOD  QUALITY  AND 
PRICED  REASONABLY. 

The  PEELLE  CO.,  Rock  Stream,  N.Y. 


Langston 

Farm 


H 


Quality 

EREFORDS 


Two  High  Class  Bulls  of 
Serviceable  Age  and 

Spring  Calves  of  Both  Sexes 
For  Sale. 

Langston  Farm  --  Alden,  N.  Y. 


Dual  Purpose 
Shorthorn  Bulls 

I  of  serviceable  age,  out  of 
cows  that  milk  8,000  to 
10,000  lbs.,  test  4.2%  to 
4.8%  butterfat.  With 
good  shorthorn  character 
and  colors. 


W.  J.  Brew  &  Sons, 
Bergen,  N.  Y. 


Cows  For  Sale 

T.B.  TESTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS. 
IN  (CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED. 


E.  C.  TALBOT 


Leonardsville, 


New  York 


500  Cows  and  Heifers 
75  Horses 

Good  selections  of  all  kinds. 

No  trouble  to  supply  your  needs  at  prices  that  com 
pare  favorably  with  any  other  market. 

E,  L.  Foote  &  Son,  Hobart,  New  York. 


Northern  New  York 
and  Canadian 

COWS 


Also 
HAY  &  STRAW 
in  any  amount. 


HutchinsA  Leggett 

Malone,  New  York 


High  Quality  Pigs 

From  Heavy  Western  Stock.  All  Breeds  and  Crosses. 
Chesters,  Berkshires  &  Duroc  Cross,  10-12  weeks, 
$5.00  to  $6.00;  40-100  lb.  shoats,  $7.50-$I2.00. 
Crated  and  triple  treated  free.  Return  at  my 
expense  if  not  satisfied. 

RAY  F.  STANTON,  Prop. 

Sleepy  Hollow  Farm  Westford,  Mass. 


for  sale  — 


Boars,  brood  sows. 

Fall  pigs  $10.00  each 
Cheviot  yearling  rams. 


Registered 
Berkshire  Swine 

Marion  B.  Tyler,  South  Byron,  N.  Y 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

SOLD  OUT  OF  SPRING  PIGS.  HAVE  A 
FEW  VERY  CHOICE  YOUNG  SERVICE 
BOARS  AND  SOWS  FOR  FALL  BREEDING. 
Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

H.  George  Thompson,  Manager, 

Ayr  lawn  Farms 

Bethesda,  Maryland. 


TRIANGLE  FARMS 

BERKSHIRES 

PIGS  SIX  WEEKS  OLD.  ELIGIBLE  TO  REGIS¬ 
TRATION!  LARGE  LITTERS  AND  TYPE  FROM 
PRIZE  WINNING  STOCK. 

Triangle  tarms  Rock  Stream,  N.Y. 


KEYSTONE  FARMS 

Derkshires 


Boar  and  Sow  Pigs — also  bred  Sows. 
Chester  White  Boar.  Leghorn,  and 
Heavy  Breed  Pullets.  Catalog  free. 

The  Keystone  Farms,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BIG  TYPE  PEDIGREED 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Service  Boars,  Pigs  and  Bred  Sows. 
Champion  Blood  —  Must  please. 

C.  E.  Cassel  Hershey,  Pa. 


Townsend  Bros.,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

BREEDERS  OF 

Pu  re  Bred  Sheep  and  Swine 

RAMBOUILLET,  SUFFOLK,  SHROPSHIRE.  DOR- 
SET,  CHEVIOT  AND  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS. 
DUROC,  C.  WHITE  AND  BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 
GET  OUR  PRICES. 


sRamliouilletSB 

Ram  of  the  plain  type  at  prices  that 
will  interest  you. 

Also  good  ewes.  Bred  or  open. 

W.  H.  Preston  Springwater,  N.  Y. 


Hampshire,  Leicester  and 
Cheviot  Rams  For  Sale 

ALSO  COULD  SPARE  A  FEW  CHOICE  EWES 
AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

W.  S.  ROBINSON 

R.  D.  Z  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 


D 


utch  Hill 
SHROPSHIRES 

WON  AT  1936  N.  Y.  STATE  FAIR: 
1st  and  3rd  ram  lambs. 

2nd  ewe  lamb. 

1st  pen  of  lambs. 

1st  aged  ewe 
2nd  yearling  ewe. 

2nd  aged  ram 
2nd  flock. 

YEARLING  RAMS  AND  RAM  LAMBS  FOR  SALE 
AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

Dutch  Hill  Farm,  Danby,  Vermont 

MORRIS  WHITEHEAD,  Shepherd. 


Price 

$15  to  $20 

Registered  Iambs,  7  months 
old.  Excellent  type.  Sire  has 
headed  Cornell  University  flock  for  two  years. 

Forest  Farms  wo^nroTco.,  n.  y. 


Hampshire 
Rams 


Baled  Hay  and  Straw 

All  grades  mixed  hay  and  alfalfa. 
Delivered  by  truck  or  carload. 
Write  or  telephone  your  needs. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  SHERBURNE,  N.  Y. 

Extra  White  Clover  Honey 

SIX  5  LB.  PAILS,  $3.75. 

60  LB.  CAN,  $5.25  — TWO,  $10.00. 
F.O.B.  Chaumont,  N.  Y. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

F.  K.  Clapsaddle  Chaumont,  N.  Y. 


Sale  DORSET  SHEEP 

SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  AGED  EWES. 

A  FEW  GOOD  RAMS  FOR  SALE. 

Original  Fillmore  Farms  Stock 

Jerome  E.  Wright,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


C 


Pedigreed  Registered 

OCKER  SPANIEL 


OUR  BEST 

LIGHT  CLOVER  HONEY 

1-5  lb.  pail  $1.00,  2  pails  $1.30  and  6  pails  $4.50. 
Buckwheat  1-5  lb.  pail  $.90,  2  pails  $1.70  and  6 
pails  $4.00.  All  Postpaid  third  zone.  Write  for 
Wholesale  prices. 

Finger  Lakes  Apiaries,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

Fine  Honey 

60  lb.  can,  HERE,  Clover  $5.40,  Buckwheat  $4.50. 
Ten  lb.  pail  delivered  $1.75,  Buckwheat  $1.50. 
Ask  for  prices  of  honey  for  re-sale.  Securely  packed. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 


RAY  C.  WILCOX 


Odessa,  N.  Y. 


•  • 


.  HONEY  . . . 

60  lbs.  extra  clover,  $5.40. 

28  lbs.,  $2.70.  Not  prepaid. 

10  lbs.  prepaid,  $1.60 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Crop  is  short  but  quality 
is  tine.  Honey  is  the  health  sweet. 

F.  W.  LESSER  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Bred 


Narragansett  Turkeys 

REDUCED  PRICES  ON  LARGE  AND  EARLY 
ORDERS.  ENCLOSE  STAMPED,  SELF-AD¬ 
DRESSED  ENVELOPE  FOR  PRICES. 

EARL  BROWN,  CHAUMONT,  N.  Y. 


RICHQUALITY 

Certified  Leghorns 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1911 


WALLACE  H.RICH 


Largest  Certified  Flock 
in  New  York  State 
Real  production  poultry  —  write  us  your  needs. 
RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  HOBABT,  W.  Y. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

THE  FARMER’S  FOWL 
Lay  +  Weigh  =  Pay 

LAYING  PULLETS  AND  BREEDING  COCKERELS 
FOR  SALE 

Wood  Homestead  lefferson,  N.  Y. 


White  L  eghorn  Pullets 

5  months  old  —  about  ready  to  lay. 
$1.25  each. 

F.  A.  SPENCER,  Troupsburg,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

—  and  — 

New  Hampshire  Reds 

THE  ROGERS  FARIVIS 

BERGEN,  N.  Y. 


Dogs  and  Puppies  For  Sale. 

V.  S.  Kenyon  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


'  F*edligreed[ 

White  Leghorns 

Which  are  the  result  of  Three  Generations 
of  poultry  keeping. 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 

Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

or  write  for  prices,  etc. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  BREEDING  COCKERELS 
AT  THIS  TIME. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 


ERTIFIED  Leghorns 


BREEDING  UP  TO  355  EGGS. 

During  the  past  18  years  we  have  had  more 
birds  Certified  than  any  other  poultryman  in 
Now  York  State. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


TRAPNE5TED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  19^2 
•TAv  Strain  Brtd  Jgr  Large  Untjarn  Whttt  Always.**^ 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested 

Our  past  literature  proves  that  we  have  pioneered 
the  method  of  breeding  from  strong  families  rather 
than  a  few  phenomenal  individuals.  Now  years 
ahead  on  longevity,  type  and  egg  quality.  Bred  24 
years  by  a  man  who  knows  leghorns  and  how  to 

(breed  them.  Get  this  advance  breeding  in  Clover- 
dale  Breeding  Stock.  Price  List  free. 

I  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons  R.D.l  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


I  F.J.  DeHarts 


LARGE  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

BETTER  BUILT  BY  BALANCED  BREEDING 


Breeding  Cockerels  for 
Flock  Improvrement 

EGG  &  AF»F»LE  FARM 

JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS, 

Trumansburg,  Box  A,  New  York 


200  R.  L  PULLETS 

41/2  MONTHS  OLD. 

FROM  PARMENTER’S  287  TO  312  EGG  STRAIN. 

PRICE  $1.25. 

R.  No.  I. 

SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Wat.  I4F2 


Strong  Bros. 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


Pedigreed  Cockerels 

from  250  -  348  Egjt;  Hens 

300  -  342  Egg  Sires  _ 

Large-type  hints.  Strong  Blcxidlines.  Brotliers  ot  onr 
Egg  Contest  Winning  Females.  Av.  Production  2.55 
Eggs :  266.2  Points  per  hen.  Proven  High  Livability 
Breeding.  Sisters  averaged  92.9%  during  12  months  of 
lay  —  Official.  Complete  Pedigree  with  eveiy  Cockerel. 
Highest  Leghorn  Pens,  All  U.S.  Egg  Contests  1934, 1935 

Average  Production  295.8  Eggs;  .808  Points  per  Hen. 
Both  pens  at.  Storrs  Contest.  Livability  Average 
96.15%.  Early  order  discount  on  1937  Eggs.  Extra 
discount  for  November-December-January  delivery. 

Write  or  call  for  Prices,  FREE  Catalog. 
IRVING  KAUDER  Box  106,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


Bodine’s  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 

H.  R.  O.  P. 

Offers  at  this  time  special  prices  on 
Pedigreed  Pure  Hanson  Strain  Breeding  Males. 

Bodine’s  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 

Chemung,  New  York 


Increase  Egg  Income 


We  are  now  booking  orders  for  September,  October, 
and  November  deliveries.  Keep  the  laying  houses 
filled  and  reduce  the  brooding  equipment  costs  to 
the  minimum. 

HANSON  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
PARMENTER’S  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

The  two  most  outstanding  strains.  Bred  for  heavy 
production  of  large  eggs.  Send  for  circular  and 
book  your  orders  early. 

SPRING  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  G-1  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


MapesRedrock  Pullets 

HATCHED  FROM  JULY  I  TO  OCT.  I. 

Bred  from  our  own  carefully  selected  breedera. 
Grown  carefully  for  the  purpose  of  making  money 
for  their  owner. 

Wm.  S.  Mapes  Box  1  Middletown,  N.Y. 

PROLIFIC,  EASY  FEEDING,  QUICK  GROWING 

O.  1.  C.’s 

Best  of  breeding.  Pure  bred  pigs  $10.00  eadi, 
either  sex;  unrelated  pairs  $20.00. 

Registered  in  buyer's  name  free  of  charge. 

R.  HILL  R.  D.  1  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


(594)  16 
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luightning  T)oes 

Strike  Twice  ! 

“Just  a  line  to  let  you  know  what  I  think  of  the  $1.00 
per  year  policy  which  I  carry.  In  1934  when  I  took  out  the 
policy  through  Mr.  Herdman,  I,  like  everyone  else,  did  not 
expect  to  be  in  an  automobile  accident.  However,  in  1935 
was  in  my  first  accident  and  collected  $52.86  from  your 
policy.  Now  this  year  was  in  another  one  and  received  another  prompt 
settlement  of  $67.14  from  your  company. 

“A  policy  with  such  a  low  cost  is  a  great  service  and  should  be  car¬ 
ried  by  everyone.  You  have  permission  to 
use  the  pictures  of  the  cars  in  each  accident  and 
this  letter  if  you  so  desire.” 


A.  S.  Lott’s 
Letter 

FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


Indemnities 
Just  Paid 


John  D.  MacAulay,  Wjlliamstown,  Vt _ $  10.00 

Auto  accirlent — laceruteti  arm  and  face 
Charlie  F.  Odell,  14  W.  4th  St.,  Oil  City, 

Pa.  - - - -  20.00 

Auto  accident — .scalp  lacerations 

Roy  H.  Mine,  Eden  Mills,  Vt _  44.20 

Thrown  from  wagon — infected  right  hand 


Foster  Sherwood,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. _  80.00 

Auto  collision — Irac.  ribs,  ruptured  back 


Lawrence  Hanschild,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. _  92.86 

Auto  overturned — frac.  humerus  &  lacerations 
Felix  Takala,  Corinth,  Vt.  _ ...  100.00 

Travel  accident — injuries 

Charles  Stapen,  Aquebogue,  N.  Y.  _  41.43 

Auto  collision — additional  payment 
Mrs.  Carrie  Harris,  Woodstown,  N.  J _  40.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  rib.s  and  bruhses 


FIRST 

ACCIDENT 


On  January  19,  1935,  in  an  automobile 
accident,  Mr.  Lott  received  face  lacera¬ 
tions,  bruised  chest  and  pelvis,  was  laid 
up  for  five  weeks  and  two  days  and  re¬ 
ceived  $52.86  from  the  North  American. 


Charles  W.  Bennett.  R.  I.  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 

Wagon  tipped  over — sprained  back 
Lowell  S.  Goodison,  R.  I,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 

Auto  accident — scalp  wounds,  inj.  shoulder 
Dr.  Frank  J.  Baker,  I  Dodge  PI.,  Gouver- 

neur,  N.  Y.  _ 

Bus  collision — frac,  thumb,  gen.  bruises 
Perle  M.  Beattie,  Star  Route,  Bradford,  Vt. 
Auto  accident — strained  back  and  arm 

Albert  H.  Puls,  R.  I,  Lyons,  N.  Y _ 

Mowing  machine  accident — injuries 
Mrs.  Ellen  Candler,  Southampton,  N.  Y._-. 
Auto  overturned — injuries 

Moses  N.  Adams,  Livonia,  N.  Y _ 

Thrown  from  wag, on — injuries 

Gertrude  M.  Warren,  JefTersonville,-Vt _ 

Auto  collision — concussion  brain,  contusions 

William  Reitzel,  R.  I,  Warsaw,  N.  Y _ 

Auto  collision — separation  rib  cartilage 
Allan  B.  Burnett,  Box  291,  Richmond,  Vt. 

Auto  collision — dislocated  hip 
Lillian  A.  Mayhew,  Fort  Covington,  N.  Y. 
Auto  accident — comp.  frac.  knee 

Elizabeth  Toombs,  Martwick,  N.  Y. _ 

Thrown  from  auto — frac.  ann 

Frances  C.  Dixon,  No.  Amherst,  Mass _ 

.\uto  accident — broken  nose 
Samuel  E.  Sleeper,  Pleasant  Valley.  Conn. 
Struck  by  auto — lacerated  temple,  contusions 

Marcel  J.  Michaud,  Hardwick.  Vt.  _ 

Auto  accident — strained  ligamenhs,  contusion 

Lawrence  Doane,  Litchfield,  Conn.  _ 

Auto  accident-^cut  and  cont,  elbow 

Anthony*  Yukoweic,  Wallkill,  N.  Y _ 

Auto  accident — concussion  brain,  frac,  jaw 

J.  A.  Endy,  Bethlehem,  N.  H _ 

Auto  collision — ettts  and  bruises 

Matti  Joki,  Ashby,  Mass.  _ 

Auto  accident — concussion  chc,st 

Anita  S.  Massey,  Sheffield,  Mass.  _ 

Auto  colli.sion — sprained  ankle,  contusions 
Julia  E.  Swenson,  E.  Woodstock,,  Conn... 
Throwm  from  auto — cuts  and  contusions 

Eisie  Johnson,  Salem.  N.  Y.  _ 

Auto  accident — contused  head  and  back 

Elsie  Watson,  R.  2,  Bennington,  Vt.  _ 

Auto  accident— torn  mu.scles 

James  E.  Davidson.  Delhi,  N.  Y.  _ 

Auto  accident — lacerations  face 

Harry  McIntyre,  Cromwell,  Conn.  _ 

Auto  overturned — frac.  vertebra 


40.00 

20.00 

20.00 

14.28 

15.00 

55.00 

25.71 

120.00 

10.00 

48.57 
100.00 

50.00 

10.00 

10.00 

20.00 

10.00 

21.43 

20.00 

14.28 

20.00 

60.00 

38.57 
10.00 
30.00 

130.00 


SECOND 

ACCIDENT 


On  April  27,  1936  in  an  automobile  col¬ 
lision,  Mr.  Lott  suffered  lacerations  of 
the  scalp  and  face,  was  totally  disabled 
for  six  Weeks  and  five  days  and  received 
check  for  $67.14. 


North  AMERitlSiiti&iBEm  Insurance  Co. 

_ 

A  Oldest  and  Car^est  Exclusive  'J(eahf>  and  ^cadent  Oompanj  m  •America  f 


N.A.Associates  Inc.] 


KEEP  YOUR  POLICY 


iSaii  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y 


FORCE  .  _ _ !! 


Pictures  show  the  kind  that  take  blue  ribbons. 
Above — Early  Fortune  cukes.  Below — California 
Wonder  peppers. 


V  egetables 
at  Shows 

By  PAUL  WORK 


VEGETABLE  growers— and  there 
are  thousands  of  them — do  not  pay 
enough  attention  to  vegetables  at  State 
Fair  or  Eastern  States  Exposition  or 
Rochester  Exposition  or  at  Trenton 
Fair. 

How  many  of  us  ever  stop  to  think 
what  a  really  good  head  of  Danish  Ball- 
head  cabbage  is,  or  a  good  Marglobe 
tomato  or  a  good  Green  Mountain  po¬ 
tato?  If  we  do  think  of  that,  do  we 
stop  to  see  what  part  of  our  actual  crop 
measures  up,  not  necessarily  to  a  show 
standard  but  to  a  U.  S.  No.  1  standard 
or  even  to  a  good  commercial  grade? 

Too  many  of  us,  when  we  go  to  the 
fair,  simply  walk  by  the  vegetables, 
gaze  upon  them  as  a  spectacle,  marvel 
at  how  nice  some  of  the  produce  is  or 
how  quickly  the  spinach  has  wilted  and 
go  on.  To  stop  and  examine  a  prize 
head  of  celery  or  a  plate  of  peppers  or 
a  Blue  Hubbard  squash  may  give  us 
a  new  idea  as  to  what  excellence  real¬ 
ly  is.  Ought  Danish  Ballhead  cabbage 
to  be  as  flat  as  the  most  that  we  see 
going  into  a  car  or  on  market  or  even 
on  exhibition?  What  degree  of  matur¬ 
ity  is  best  for  early  market,  for  fall 
market,  for  storage  or  for  kraut? 

Charles  H.  Riley,  superintendent  of 
the  Vegetable  and  Farm  Products  De¬ 
partment  at  State  Fair,  offered  one 
piece  of  grand  good  news.  The  number 
of  exhibitors  in  the  vegetable  classes 
has  been  increasing  rapidly  and  some 
varieties  bring  out  as  many  as  25  en¬ 
tries — many  of  them  12  or  15.  Prem¬ 
iums  are  liberal  at  State  Fair  and  the 
good  exhibitor  wins  enough  to  help  out 
on  the  trouble  of  exhibiting  and  then 
he  also  has  the  benefit  of  showing. 

Some  complain  that  exhibition  falls 
too  much  into  the  hands  of  a  few  who 
grow  specifically  for  show  purposes.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  these  are  the  people 
that  practically  make  a  good  many  o 
our  shows.  Many  of  them  do  an  elegan 
job  of  growing  a  wide  variety  of  things. 
A  large  share  of  them  are  very  good 
sports  though  some  are  not.  If  there 
is  objection  to  this  class  of  exhibitor, 
the  answer  lies  in  a  larger  number  o 
good  growers  taking  part  in  the  game. 


\ntroducing  2 


Nm  dereals 


Betty! 


Meet  the  Two  New  Members  of 

^  the  G.  L.  F.  Cereal  Family 

G.L.F.  STEAMED  ROLLED  WHOLE  WHEAT 

The  full-flavored  whole  wheat  berry,  steamed  and  rolled 
into  a  delicate  flake.  Nothing  added — nothing  taken  away. 
Its  sweet,  nutty  flavor  and  crisp  texture  make  it  a  favorite 
among  both  children  and  adults.  Delicious,  digestible,  and 
a  natural  “regulator.”  Under  a  trade-marked  name. 
Steamed  Rolled  Whole  Wheat  was  once  among  the  most 
popular  cereals  in  America.  Now  G.L.F.  brings  it  to  you 
minus  the  fancy  package,  at  a  surprisingly  reasonable  price ! 

G.L.F.  QUICK  COOKING  ROLLED  OATS 

We  select  large,  plump  oats  and  clean  them  carefully,  then 
remove  the  hulls.  The  meaty  kernel  or  groat  is  steamed  to 
bring  out  the  flavor  and  make  the  kernel  more  tender.  Then 
the  kernels  are  steel  cut  and  rolled  into  small,  crisp,  tasty 
flakes.  They  cook  in  just  a  few  minutes — a  great  convenience 
when  you  want  to  get  breakfast  ready  in  a  hurry. 


Betty  and  Allen,  getting  their  first  taste  of  G.L.F. 
Steamed  Foiled  Whole  Wheat,  are  in  for  a  grand  sur¬ 
prise.  Ifs  delicious! 

They'll  love  the  crisp,  tender  whole  wheat  flakes, 
with  their  delicate,  appetiiflng  flavor.  When  they  send 
their  bowls  back  for  more,  mother  will  he  pleased  too,  for 
she  knows  that  whole  zvheat  is  healthful  and  digestible 
— and  a  natural  "''regulator." 

Try  G.L.F.  Steamed  Foiled  Whole  Wheat  for  break¬ 
fast  tomorrow.  Or  try  the  other  new  G.  L.  F.  cereal — Quick 
Cooking  Foiled  Oats — selected,  flavorful  oats,  steamed, 
steel-cut,  and  rolled  into  small  flakes  which  cook  in  just 
a  few  minutes. 

Your  G.  L.  F.  Service  Agency  has  both  these  new 
cereals.  They're  economical,  nourishing — full  of  energy. 
Better  take  home  a  package  of  each — the  family  will 
appreciate  a  "change  of  pace"  at  breakfast. 


Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange,  Inc, 
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•  Farm  Plans 
and  Panaceas 

Good  Farmers  Should  Not  Insure 
Poor  Ones 

OTH  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  are  promising  farmers  some 
lynd  of  gigantic  crop  insurance  plan. 
Appointed  by  President  is  committee  to 
assemble  crop  risk  data,  study  whole 
field  of  insurance  for  plans  that  can  be 
used  with  crops,  and  report  back  to 
President  by  January  1.  Announced  by 
Governor  Landon  also  is  his  intention, 
if  elected,  to  try  to  work  out  some  crop 
insurance  plan. 

SLANT;  No  one  can  find  fault  with 
thorough  study  of  any  proposal  that 
has  any  chance  of  helping  agriculture. 
But  insuring  crops  is  different  proposi¬ 
tion  from  insuring  buildings.  One  farm¬ 
er  may  have  ten  acres  of  potatoes 
which  he  gives  excellent  care.  His  next 
neighbor  may  have  ten  acres  which  he 
gives  little  care.  How  can  you  insure 
poor  farmer  against  crop  failure  with¬ 
out  taxing  good  farmer  or  other  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  for  inefficiency  ?  Let’s 
make  sure  in  this  crop  insurance  pro¬ 
paganda,  advanced  perhaps  for  political 
reasons,  that  we  do  not  tax  efficient  for 
the  benefit  of  the  inefficient.  That  sort 
of  thing  has  been  happening  all  too 
often  in  America  recently. 

Revamping  the  West 

Another  proposal  to  help  agriculture 
came  with  President  Roosevelt’s  recent 
appointment  of  Great  Plains  Drought 
Committee,  with  Morris  L.  Cooke,  rural 
electrification  administration,  as  chair¬ 
man.  President  would  have  this  com¬ 
mittee  work  out  a  permanent  land  use 
program  for  Great  Plains  and  report 
to  him  its  findings  by  January  1.  An 
earlier  committee,  headed  by  Mr. 
Cooke,  recommended  complete  revamp¬ 
ing  of  lands  used  in  West. 

Would  Help  Tenants  to  be  Owners 

Also  announced  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt  is  plan  to  make  it  easy  for  farm 
tenants  to  become  owners.  President 
calls  attention  to  increase  of  farm  ten¬ 
ancy  in  America,  rightly  says  that  this 
is  unfortunate,  and  calls  on  congres¬ 
sional  leaders  to  assist  him  in  working 
out  tenant  land-purchase  program 
ready  for  preliminary  conference  in 
December,  after  which  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  legislation  can  be  made  to 
Congress. 

As  one  way  to  reduce  farm  tenancy 
and  increase  farm  owners.  President 
would  lower  mortgage  interest  rates, 
make  loans  for  purchase  of  farms  more 
easily  available,  make  payments  on 
principal  smaller.  SLANT:  There  is  a 
limit  to  which  interest  rates  can  be 
reduced.  If  rates  are  too  low,  private 
lenders  will  not  invest.  Then,  only  re¬ 
course  is  to  government  funds,  and 
some  time  government  money  boxes 
are  going  empty. 


GENERAL  SLANT:  We  believe  that 
thinking  farmers  of  America  are  fed 
up  on  new  schemes,  at  least  one  of 


“Watch  her  closely.  She’s  a  notorious 
shoplifter.” 


which  is  born  every  day,  to  lift  farmers 
over  their  fences  by  their  own  boot 
straps.  Candidates  of  both  parties  seem 
to  think  only  way  to  get  farm  vote  is 
to  offer  to  turn  government  and  its 
treasury  over  to  agriculture.  There 
ought  to  be  some  candidate  for  office 
who  realizes  that  the  farmer  has  some 
common  sense  and  stop  making  impos¬ 
sible  promises  to  agriculture.  Both 
agriculture  and  business  could  do  with 
a  little  letting  alone. 


Farm  Credit  News 


Young  Folks  Learn  to  Handle  Money 

Learning  to  manage  finances  as 
well  as  grow  crops  and  livestock, 
farm  boys  and  girls  are  now  borrowing 
funds,  through  production  credit  asso¬ 
ciations,  to  finance  junior  projects.  In 
Northeast  twelve  production  credit 
units  loaned  $4100  during  past  season 
to  44  individuals  or  groups  Of  young 
farmers. 

Regulations  on  such  loans  state  they 
are  “not  merely  to  stimulate  more  pro¬ 
jects  or  put  more  money  in  the  pockets 
of  farm  boys  and  girls,  but  primarily 
to  give  young  farm  people  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  first  hand  about  busi¬ 
ness  methods  and  to  encourage  whole¬ 
some  respect  for  credit  itself  and  for 
value  of  a  good  credit  standing.  Credit 
properly  used  is  a  valuable  servant. 
Credit  abused  is  an  unending  source  of 
trouble.” 

Usual  plan  is  for  agricultural  teacher 
or  4-H  club  leader  to  act  as  sponsor 
or  trustee  for  juniors  to  see  that  funds 
are  used  as  intended  and  projects  ade¬ 
quately  supervised.  Sponsors  and  trus¬ 
tees  not  liable  on  loans  but  financially 
responsible  adult  signs  each  note. 

In  United  States  2500  farm  boys  and 
girls  obtained  loans  during  past  year. 
Average  loan  in  Northeast  was  $95. 
Funds  were  used  mostly  to  grow  crops 
and  to  buy  poultry  or  pure-bred  calves. 


Franc  Healthier 


French  franc  has  at  last  toppled 
off  gold  standard,  not  by  choice  but 
by  force  of  events.  Two  other  gold 
bloc  currencies  which  have  to  follow 
suit  are  those  of  Holland  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  All  three  will  eventually  devalue 
about  30  per  cent.  An  international 
agreement  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  United  States  will  keep 
these  currencies  steady  with  dollar  and 
pound,  thus  preventing  a  money  war. 

Business  in  France  is  expected  to  re¬ 
spond  quickly  to  “honest  franc”.  Since 
Great  Britain  and  United  States  de¬ 
valued  their  currencies,  France  and  oth¬ 
er  gold-bloc  countries  have  been  at 
great  trade  disadvantage,  because  their 
money  was  over-valued.  Tourists  will 
now  be  able  to  afford  to  travel  once 
more  in  them.  Deserted  hotels  will 
again  fill  with  guests.  Imports  will  in¬ 
crease  and  soon  be  followed  by  more 
exports.  Men  will  go  back  to  work, 
wages  rise,  and  France  and  her  old 
gold-bloc  neighbors  will  begin  to  share 
in  business  boom  which  Europe  is  ex¬ 
periencing  in  spite  of  Spanish  struggle, 
other  war  scares,  strikes,  and  general 
uncertainty  everywhere. 

That  Europe  is  having  a  real  boom 
is  attested  by  figures  recently  publish¬ 
ed.  Annalist’s  index  of  world  industrial 
production  has  risisn  to  highest  level 
since  1929.  Stocks  of  surplus  goods  are 
falling,  and  prices  are  more  stable. 
Race  to  re-arm  has,  of  course,  made 
munitions  industry  work  overtime,  but 
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other^  signs  of  recovery  are  healthy. 
New  British-French- American  cur¬ 
rency  agreement  will  be  powerful  fac¬ 
tor  in  making  further  gains  possible, 
both  abroad  and  here,  unless  Europe  is 
crazy  enough  to  get  into  another  world 
war  and  upset  the  economic  applecart. 


Utilities  and  Govern’ 
ment  Plan  Cooperation 


Spanish  Rebels  Gaining 


For  More 
Economic  Facts 


Recommended  by  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Roper  is  establishment 
of  Bureau  of  Industrial  Economics. 
Purpose  of  bureau  would  be  to  find  out 
by  research  what  causes  inflations  and 
deflations,  boom  times  and  bad  times, 
and  by  forewarning  nation  perhaps  pre¬ 
vent  some  of  these  economic  extremes 
which  cause  so  much  suffering. 

In  Department  of  Agriculture  there 
is  a  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 


whose  business  it  is  to  analyze  supply 
and  demand  in  farm  produce  and  to  get 
facts  out  to  farmers. 

SLANT :  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  has  been  of  untold  value  to 
farmers,  and  it  logically  follows  that 
Secretary  Roper’s  plan  for  such  a  bu¬ 
reau  to  study  business  conditions  would 
do  a  similar  amount  of  good.  First 
step  in  curing  a  disease  is  to  find  cause. 


ON  SEPTEMBER  30,  a  Power  Pool 
Conference  was  called  by  President 
Roosevelt,  to  bring  together  govern¬ 
ment  and  private  utility  leaders  in  ef¬ 
fort  to  find  some  plan  whereby  private 
utilities  in  Tennessee  Valley  country 
could  cooperate  with  government  in  its 
huge  development  of  power  at  Muscle 
Shoals. 

Fortunately  there  seemed  to  be  a  de¬ 
sire  on  part  of  both  utility  leaders  and 
government  representatives  to  work  to¬ 
gether  for  common  good.  Government 
expressed  itself  as  not  wishing  to 
jeopardize  investment  of  utilities.  Plans 
were  considered  which  may  eventually 
be  worked  out  whereby  power  con¬ 
trolled  bO(^i  by  government  and  private 
utilities  may  be  pooled,  with  immense 
savings  in  operation.  From  this  pool  of 
electric  energy,  power  would  be  dis¬ 
tributed  at  reasonable  rates  to  all  who 
desire  it. 


Wheat  Record 
Made  in  Russia 


T^ROM  RUSSIA  comes  claim  for 
world’s  record  in  production  of 
wheat  on  large  scale.  An  area  near 
Black  Sea  announces  production  of  55.4 
bushels  per  acre  of  winter  wheat  from 
500  acres,  and  42.5  bushels  to  acre 
from  1400  acres.  Farmers  living  in 
this  Commime  have  also  built  their 
brickyards  for  construction  of  modem 
brick  buildings,  installed  electric  plants, 
modem  dairy  bams  and  silos,  and  use 
scientific  methods  almost  exclusively. 


Fashion  Slants 


Spanish  civil  war  is  now  in  its 
third  month,  with  Rebel  forces 
gaining  ground.  Government  troops, 
in  desperate  effort  to  stop  one  Rebel 
column  in  its  drive  on  Madrid,  blasted 
a  dam  on  Alberche  River,  south  of 
Madrid,  hoping  flood  waters  would 
swallow  up  attackers.  A  ten-foot  wall 
of  w'ater  swept  down  valley,  carrying 
Rebel  men,  guns,  munitions  and  pro¬ 
visions  with  it.  Water  slowed  up  ad¬ 
vance  but  has  not  stopped  Rebels. 

Another  Rebel  army  is  he.aded  for 
Madrid  to  cut  off  only  railroad  open 
from  Madrid  to  sea.  City  may  soon 
be  in  state  of  siege,  as  its  water  sup¬ 
ply  is  threatened  and  it  is  having  in¬ 
creased  diflEiculty  in  getting  food  sup¬ 
plies. 

At  Toledo,  where  hundreds  of  Rebels, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  held  out 
for  seventy  days  in  old  Alcazar  fortress 
in  spite  of  government  gun  fire  and 
dynamite.  Rebel  troops  are  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  city,  said  to  be  now  little 
more  than  a  smoking  ruin.  Toledo’s 
gothic  cathedral  was  found  to  be  sack¬ 
ed  and  stripped  of  its  masterpieces,  em¬ 
broidered  vestments,  and  famous  jewels. 

Odds  now  seem  to  be  in  favor  of 
Rebels,  with  their  superior  troops  and 
military  leadership.  On  its  side,  gov¬ 
ernment  has  plenty  of  popular  devo¬ 
tion,  but  little  organization  or  discip¬ 
line.  Present  defense  of  Madrid  has 
been  compared  to  an  imaginary  defense 
of  New  York  City  by  “armed  Tam¬ 
many  district  clubs.  Republican  clubs, 
garment  workers’  unions  and  smaller 
contingents  from  the  New  York  Ath¬ 
letic  Club  and  the  officers  of  the  New 
Masses,  all  going  very  much  as  they 
pleased.” 


OUT  of  window  now  is  women’s  fool 
custom  of  pencilling  eyebrows.  It’s 
no  longer  fashionable.  Neither  is  plati¬ 
num  hair.  Why  platinum  hair  was  ever 
considered  pretty  is  beyond  ability  of 
mere  man  to  understand. 

Into  fashion  again  is  coming  flaming 
hair,  the  redder  the  better.  Dame 
Fashion  now  also  advises  women  to 
have  a  special  hairdress  for  special 
evenings.  She  should  change  the  looks 
of  her  hair  just  as  she  changes  her 
dress,  stockings  and  shoes,  or  what 
have  you?  What  next? 

To  the  men.  Dame  Fashion  says: 
brush  your  hair  very,  very  often,  and 
then  brush  it  some  more.  Also  wash  it 
often  but  never  in  cold  water.  If  you 
have  dandruff,  oil  and  sulphur  ointment 
will  clean  it  up. 


The  Luck  of  the  Bodkins,  P.  G.  Wodehouse 
Anyone  familiar  with  P.  G.  Wodehouse’s 
novels  is  prepared  for  the  confusion  in 
which  Monty  Bodkin  finds  himself  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  his  love  affair  with  Ger¬ 
trude  Butterwick.  Monty  is  oppressed 
with  too  much  money,  and  Gertrude’s 
father  refuses  to  give  his  consent  to  the 
marriage  unless  Monty  can  prove  that  he 
can  keep  a  job  for  a  year.  To  get  over 
this  difficulty,  Monty  pays  a  detective 
agency  to  put  him  on  its  rolls,  and  the 
ensuing  troubles  make  amusing  reading.— 
Little  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  $2. 

Fair  Company  Doris  Leslie 

In  this  novel  no  less  than  four  genera¬ 
tions  of  a  well-born  English  family  are 
exhibited,  from  the  times  of  George  H 
to  the  late  George  VII.  The  story  deals 
with  a  woman’s  England,  from  Sabiina, 
who  lost  her  husband  at  Waterloo,  to  Jd  > 
a  product  of  the  World  War  days. 
Through  the  characters  we  are  eye-wi 
nesses  of  Waterloo,  Victoria’s  coronation, 
etc. ;  we  see  the  first  train,  the  first  te  e- 
gram,  the  first  auto.  We  share  with  them 
the  escapades  of  childhood,  the  romances 
of  youth,  the  reminiscences  of  old  ago. 
And  we  emerge  from  the  whirl  ^  ^ 
giddy  but  enthusiastic,  for  “Fair  om 
pany”  is  flushed  with  romance 
breathless  with  change. — MacMillan,  o 

York.  $2.50. 


Good  Movies  to  See 


Mary  of  Scotland 

Poor  history,  but  because  it  is 
one  of  the  most  tragic  happenings  m 
tory,  the  picture  will  hold  interes  . 
story  of  the  brief  and  tragic  reign 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  has  ^ 

imagination  of  all  generations. 
cne  of  the  best  parts  will  be  the  s  i 
strains  of  Bothwell’s  pipers. 


Wl.  .4 

1  what  does  a  paper  container 
have  to  do  with  the  size 
of  your  milk  check? 


0  If  a  paper  container — or  anything  else,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter-means  a  higher  return  for  your  milk,  then  you 
want  to  know  about  it. 

Experience  has  proved  that  paper  containers  have 
opened  up  an  ever  widening  market  for  your  fluid  milk — 
the  milk  that  brings  you  a  higher  price. 

Paper  containers  make  it  possible  for  the  first  time 
for  stores  to  sell  fresh  milk  in  as  convenient  a  package 
as  that  in  which  evaporated  milk  is  sold.  It  enables  fresh 
New  York  State  milk  to  actively  compete  with  Middle 
Western  evaporated  milk  for  the  store  milk  market, 
which  is  more  than  half  of  the  entire  market.  It  means 

I 

more  of  your  milk  can  be  sold  in  fresh  fluid  form  — 
less  in  the  low  priced  manufacturing  classifications. 

Why  hold  back  fluid  milk  sales? 

Why  then,  should  anyone  seek  to  interfere  with  the 
sale  of  milk  in  paper  containers — why  should  anyone 
seek  to  endanger  this  important  new  outlet  for  the 
farmer’s  product? 

That’s  the  question  now  facing  every  farmer  in  New 
York  State!  The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
State  of  New  York  recently  ordered  a  raise  in  the  con¬ 
sumer  price  of  milk  sold  in  paper  containers.  This  could 
only  have  come  about  as  a  result  of  the  Department’s 
being  misinformed  as  regards  the  true  facts. 

The  action  was  directly  contrary  to  the  views  of  the 
legislature.  For  in  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  an 
amendment  to  the  milk  bill  was  offered,  attempting  to 
levy  an  extra  cent  on  milk  sold  in  paper  containers  as 
against  glass  —  was  defeated!  It  should  have  been,  be¬ 
cause  neither  the  farmer  nor  consumer  would  have  got 


the  cent.  And  the  dealers  didn’t  want  it,  not  only  because 
they  didn’t  feel  they  were  entitled  to  it,  but  because  they 
knew  it  would  cut  the  consumption  of  milk.  Obviously, 
interests  again§t  the  farmer  are  at  work. 

A  danger  of  price-fixing 

It  has  been  established  that  the  Control  Board  has  the 
right  to  fix  the  minimum  selling  price  of  milk.  But  every 
farmer  in  New  York  State  will  doubt  the  advisability  of 
using  such  power  to  the  detriment  of  the  dairy  farmer. 

As  a  farmer,  you  are  certainly  interested  in  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  milk  control — for  many  reasons. 

And  you  should  certainly  be  interested  in  knowing 
why  a  State  Department  should  issue  an  order  penalizing 
one  type  of  container  in  favor  of  another.  It  would  be  as 
logical  to  have  one  price  for  milk  which  has  been  hauled 
on  a  Ford  truck  and  another  price  for  milk  which  has 
been  hauled  by  a  Mack  truck. 

The  paper  container  is  most  adaptable  for  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  fresh  milk  in  stores  because  it  is  convenient 
and  does  not  need  to  be  returned. 

No  penalty  on  Western  Milk 
No  one  ever  thought  of  placing  a  penalty  on  the  sale 
of  Western  milk  in  stores  by  demanding  that  consumers 
pay  a  premium  on  the  can  used  for  evaporated  milk.  It 
is,  then,  most  unwise  to  place  a  one  cent  extra  charge 
on  the  only  fluid  milk  container  which  has  been  able  to 
retrieve  for  the  New  York  farmer  a  share  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  previously  lost  to  evaporated  milk  competition  — 
competition  from  beyond  the  New  York  Milkshed. 

It  is  to  your  interest  to  tell  your  Assemblyman  and 
Senator  just  what  you  think-  And  you  should  not  delayl 
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New  Fruits  Prove  Worth 

OUSTING  Thomases  who  may  have 
wondered  if  quest  for  new  fruits 
was  worth  while  would  have  been  con¬ 
vinced  at  annual  meeting  of  New  York 
State  Fruit  Testing  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Among  other  things  this  year, 
drought  presented  some  new  conditions. 
Different  varieties  of  grapes,  for  in¬ 
stance,  reacted  differently. 

“To  our  great  surprise,”  said  F.  E. 
Gladwin  of  the  Fredonia  Vineyard  Sta¬ 
tion,  “resistance  to  drought  varied 
widely.  None  stood  up  as  well  as  Fre¬ 
donia.  Vines  bore  up  well  and  yield 
was  better  than  Concord.  Fruit  was  of 
normal  size.” 

The  Fredonia  was  bred  at  the  sta¬ 
tion.  It  gives  promise  of  being  the 
best  earliest  black  grape.  Clusters  are 
of  medium  size  and  fruit  ripens  two 
weeks  earlier  than  Worden. 

All  of  this  was  explained  to  scien¬ 
tists  and  growers  assembled  at  Geneva 
Experiment  Station.  George  A.  Morse 
of  Williamson  was  re-elected  president; 
Frank  B.  Smith  of  Castleton,  vice- 
president;  Richard  Wellington  of  Gen¬ 
eva,  secretary- treasurer;  and  Harry  L. 
King  of  Geneva,  manager.  Fred  A. 
Smith  of  Hathome,  Mass.,  and  B.  J. 
Case  of  Sodus  were  re-elected  directors. 
Holdover  directors  include  Dr.  U.  P. 
Hedrick  of  Geneva,  L.  J.  Clifton  of 
Memphis,  N.  Y.,  and  Dr.  A.  J.  Heinicke 
of  Ithaca. 

One  white  and  two  red  grapes  are 
under  observation  at  Fredonia.  The 
white  is  a  cross  between  Golden  Mus¬ 
cat  and  the  old  white.  Gladwin  said 
there  is  an  insistent  call  for  early  and 
midseason  red  grapes.  He  said  he  hop¬ 
ed  next  year  he  could  report  several 
i-ed  sorts  “proved.” 

New  Raspberries 

New  raspberry  varieties  also  are 
ready  to  tempt  public.  G.  L.  Slate  of 
the  Geneva  Station  reported  on  several. 
Indian  Summer,  first  ever-bearing  red 
sort  to  be  named  by  the  station,  is 
superior  to  other  types  now  on  market 
Summer  crop  ripens  early,  soon  aftei 
June  crop,  and  fall  crop  starts  earlj 
in  September  and  continues  until  severe 
frost. 

Marcy  is  offered  for  first  time  this 
year,  and  its  berries  are  the  largest  of 
any  variety  on  station  grounds.  Plants 
are  tall  and  canes  sturdy.  This  means 
they  should  be  easy  to  pick  and  canes 
will  need  no  support.  Taylor,  another 
red  variety  offered  for  trial,  is  termed 
most  promising  on  station  grounds. 

Slate  urged  growers  to  get  rid  of 
their  Columbian  purples  as  all  the  stock 
is  diseased.  The  Sodus  is  most  promis¬ 
ing  of  the  purples  the  station  offers. 
It  originated  from  a  cross  between 
Dundee  black  and  Newburgh  red.  It 
is  more  resistant  to  drought  than  Co¬ 
lumbian  and  produced  a  good  crop  this 
year.  Indications  are  it  will  replace 
Columbian. 

Blight-Free  Pear  Promised 

Dream  of  pear  growers  is  a  fruit 
free  from  fireblight.  Dr.  J.  R.  Magness 
of  the  USDA  said:  “Work  has  gone 
far  enough  so  we  are  fairly  sure  that 
within  a  few'  years  we  will  have  pears 
of  good  quality  free  from  blight.”  He 
told  of  various  crosses  to  produce 
blight-free  pears  and  exhibited  fruit 
from  several.  Problem  is  complicated 
by  necessity  of  a  new  pear  being  not 
o:^y  blight-free,  but  as  good  or  better 
than  present  popular  varieties  for  table 
stock  and  canning. 

Peach  variety  situation  was  summed 
up  by  Prof.  M.  A.  Blake  of  New  Jer 
sey.  While  some  growers  are  inclined 
to  cling  to  old  varieties,  he  said  judg¬ 
ment  must  be  influenced  by  such  things 
as  public  demand,  transportation 


disease  and  insect  control  and  economy 
of  production.  In  New  Jersey  it  was 
found  that  Japane.se  beetle  likes 
peaches  of  some  varieties,  such  as 
Rochester,  so  much  that  nothing  is  left 
for  picking,  even  after  spraying.  He 
listed  demands  of  eastern  peach  mar¬ 
ket  as :  Size,  freestone  and  appearance, 
little  fuzz  and  higher  quality.  “There 
are  too  many  peaches  of  the  Elberta 
type,”  he  said,  explaining  he  ordered 
late  Crawfords  of  five  growers  and  got 
five  different  sorts,  one  an  Elberta. 

May  Plaht  More  Peaches 

Planting  of  peach  trees  appears  to  be 
on  the  up  cycle.  One  reason  is  that 
prices  generally  have  been  good  this 
season.  This  is  due  largely  to  a  small¬ 
er  crop  than  previous  to  freeze  of  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  Another  reason 
is  canning  outlook.  In  past  it  has 
seemed  only  California  could  produce 
good  canners.  Some  experimental  work 
has  been  under  way  in  the  East,  with 
good  results. 

The  other  day  I  heard  this  discussed 
by  a  group  of  growers  and  extension 
service  men  who  met  together  to  plan 
winter  program  for  State  Horticultural 
Society.  One  of  the  reports  was  about 
a  calmer  who  last  year  put  up  100 
cases.  Tlj-is  year  he  put  up  150  cases 
and  had  a  demand  for  500.  That  seems 
to  speak  for  itself. 

*  #  * 

Bon  Voyage,  Dr.  Parrott 

Along  about  Nov.  1,  Dr.  P.  J.  Par¬ 
rott,  vice-director  of  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  will  sail  for  South 
Africa  on  first  leave  of  absence  he  has 
had  in  many  years.  Plans  are  rather 
indefinite,  but  he  hopes  to  work  north 
from  Cape  Colony,  visiting  Tanganyika 
and  Uganda.  He  should  bring  back  a 
rich  store  of  information  of  interest 
to  growers. 

*  *  * 

To  Revive  Apple  Week 

International  Apple  Association  is 
making  a  strong  effort  to  revive  more 
general  observance  of  Apple  Week. 
Dates  are  Saturday,  Oct.  31,  Hallowe’en, 
to  Thursday,  Nov.  6.  “We  can  make 
Apple  Week  a  wonderful  force  for  good, 
but  it  is  a  joint  enterprise,”  says  R.  G. 
Phillips,  association  secretary. 

Some  years  ago  Apple  Week  receiv¬ 
ed  a  tremendous  amount  of  publicity. 
In  recent  year  it  has  been  allowed  to 
sag.  Trade  claims  growers  have  not 


been  interest^.  Phillips  would  like  to 
see  a  committee  in  every  village  and 
city  to  see  that  apples  get  in  news¬ 
papers,  in  store  windows,  on  restaurant 
and  hotel  menus,  etc.  “If  you  will  tell 
me  that  you  will  help,  I  will  tell  you 
what  to  do,”  he  advises  all  and  simdry. 
His  address  is  Mercantile  Bldg.,  Roches¬ 
ter.  Incidentally,  he  knows  his  stuff 
and  is  himself  a  grower,  member  and 
co-worker  in  farm  organizations. 

*  *  t- 

Build  Private  Storage 

To  George  and  Prank  Bradley,  oper¬ 
ating  a  175-acre  fruit  farm  at  Barker, 
goes  distinction  of  operating  first  pri¬ 
vate  cold  storage  in  Niagara  County. 
It  has  capacity  of  20,000  bushels,  main 
building  being  one  story,  40  by  80  feet. 
Power  plant  and  packing  equipment  is 
housed  in  an  adjoining  building. 

Cooling  machinery  consists  of  com¬ 
pressor,  ammonia  tank,  pipes  and  elec¬ 
tric  motor,  working  automatically. 
Bradleys  said  they  could  build  and  op¬ 
erate  plant  at  less  than  cost  in  public 
storages.  They  based  their  conclusions 
on  experience  in  Michigan  and  Hudson 
Valley. 

As  Western  New  York  is  dotted  lib¬ 
erally  with  cold  storage  and  there  is 
keen  competition  for  business,  Bradley 
venture  has  attracted  wide  attention. 

*  -.i!  * 

May  Enlarge  State  Fair 

A  Syracuse  committee  is  being  or¬ 
ganized  to  work  on  purchase  of  160 
acres  of  Onondaga  Lake  frontage  to 
enlarge  State  Fair  grounds.  Commit¬ 
tee  is  headed  by  Joseph  A.  Grifllth, 
member  of  Onondaga  County  Parks 
and  Planning  Commission.  Experience 
at  fair  Labor  Day  indicated  need  of 
new  approaches,  more  gates  and  park¬ 
ing  space. 

*  *  4= 

See  Land  Use  Project 

A  land  use  project  that  has  been 
started  without  blare  of  trumpets  was 
inspected  last  week  in  Monroe  County. 
Watershed  of  Irondequoit  Creek,  which 
drains  about  100,000  acres,  was  select¬ 
ed  a  couple  of  years  ago  by  Monroe 
County  Regional  Planning  Board  as 
scene  of  a  long-time  demonstration. 
Last  week  Lake  Ontario  Country  As¬ 
sociation,  which  has  advocated  such 
projects  since  1926,  conducted  a  tour 
of  the  area. 

On  farms,  group  saw  effect  of  re¬ 
foresting  slopes  and  what  happens 
when  they  are  not  so  protected.  Re¬ 
tarding  dams  along  the  creek  and  its 
tributaries,  and  absence  of  them  in  oth¬ 
er  places,  provided  another  lesson.  At 
one  point  party  saw  an  abandoned  road 
flanked  by  land  no  longer  worth  farm¬ 
ing. 

“Ten  years  ago  our  association  urg¬ 
ed  state  and  local  planning  of  land 
utilization  and  water  conservation,” 
said  President  Harry  B.  Crowley.  “To¬ 
day  you  are  seeing  what  one  county 
may  do  at  a  minimum  expense.  With 
co-operation  of  Farm  Bureau  and  State 
Conservation  Department  millions  of 


trees  have  been  obtained  free  for  farm¬ 
ers  who  will  plant  them  and  agree  to 
allow  them  to  grow  for  at  least  seven 
years.  We  do  not  urge  reforesting  of 
good  crop  land,  but  only  when  it  is  best 
use  for  the  land.  We  believe  other 
counties  and  other  Farm  Bureaus  will 
be  interested  in  this  project.” 

Tompkins  County  Development  As¬ 
sociation  sent  its  executive  secretary, 
Hugh  Williams,  and  a  delegation.  Cor¬ 
nell  University  sent  Prof.  F.  B.  Howe, 
former  director  of  Cohocton  Valley  soil 
erosion  project.  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  sent  A.  L.  Partridge  of 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  district  conservator. 
F.  S.  Greene  of  Ithaca,  state  soil  con¬ 
servation  co-ordinator,  and  I.  S.  Bowl- 
by  of  Bath,  state  district  forester,  told 
group  they  would  like  to  see  similar 
demonstrations  in  many  other  counties. 


Ram  Sale  and  Field  Day  Well 
Attended 

Nearly  1000  farm  flock  owners  and  lamb 
feeders  took  a  day  off  to  enjoy  a  real  pro¬ 
fitable  day  of  sheep  activity  at  Batavia, 
on  September  26. 

The  afternoon  program  included  a 
slaughter  demonstration  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  discussion  of  market  cldsses 
and  grades  of  lambs  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Roberts 
of  Buffalo.  Dr.  D.  W.  Baker,  of  Cornell 
University,  handled  sheep  parasite  control 
demonstrations  and  Mr.  Ernest  Mumford 
of  Iroquois  Farms,  Cooperstown,  gave  a 
very  well  received  sheep  driving  demons¬ 
tration  with  his  Border  Collie  dog 
“Spike.” 

Records  on  ram  sale  showed  that  42 
sales  were  made  at  a  $26.00  average  and 
that  a  large  number  of  orders  for  rams 
were  taken  by  breeders  for  farm  delivery. 
Since  this  sale  was  established  five  years 
ago,  171  rams  have  been  sold  at  an  aver¬ 
age  price  of  approximately  $19.00  a  head. 
This  year’s  sale  reflected  higher  values 
with  top  ram  bringing  $100.00. 

Contests  of  day  included  ram  judging, 
wool  identification  and  judging  and  a.  4-H 
sheep  shearing  contest.  Winners  in  these 
events  were : 

Wool  Identification  and  Judging 
Contest 

1st  Lewis  F.  Allen,  Macedon  Ontario  County 
2nd  John  W.  Sinclair.  Livonia  Livingston  ’’ 

(tie)  3rd  David  A.  Moore,  Wilseyville  Tompkins 
Uie)  3rd  A.  T.  Sears,  Batavia  Genesee  ” 

4th  Van  Bergen  Smith.  Fabius  Onondaga  " 

Bam  Judging  Contest 

1st  L.  E.  Beeton,-  Knowlesville  Orleans  ’’ 

2nd  Harold  Adamson.  Genesee  Livingston  ” 

3rd  Harold  Watrous,  Perry  Wyoming  ’’ 

4th  Clifford  Merle,  Attica  Wyoming  ’’ 

4-H  Sheep  Shearing  Contest 

1st  Van  Bergen  Smith,  Fabius  Onondaga  " 

2nd  Ivan  Moose,  Dansville  Livingston  ” 

3rd  Harmon  Wingate,  Livonia  Livingston  ’’ 

Of  the  several  demonstrations  of  the 
day,  one  in  particular  may  be  mentioned 
here  in  spite  of  lack  of  space  for  all  de¬ 
tails.  Two  lambs  of  same  age  which  were 
handled  and  bred  differently  were 
slaughtered  to  show  value  of  use  of  reg¬ 
istered  purebred  sires  of  correct  type  and 
importance  of  a  sheep  parasite  control 
program.  Lamb  number  one  was  sired  by 
a  registered  ram,  had  access  to  clean 
pasture  and  had  been  drenched.  Other 
lamb  was  sired  by  a  scrub  ram,  had  not 
been  treated  and  had  been  kept  on  old 
permanent  pasture.  Lamb  number  one 
weighed  heavier,  dressed  a  higher  per 
cent,  graded  higher  and  was  valued  ma¬ 
terially  higher  than  the  other  lamb. 


With  * 
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The  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  is  offer¬ 
ing  to  those  who  do  not  own  sewing  ma 
chines  the  opportunity  to  make  a  dress, 
the  only  cost  to  be  for  material.  At  t  e 
nearest  shop  of  the  Singer  Sewing  ^ 
chine  Co.,  they  offer  to  furnish  a  special¬ 
ly  designed  pattern,  personal  assistance 
of  an  expert  teacher  and  the  use  of  e 
best,  modern  sewing  equipment,  inclu  ^ 
a  cutting'  table,  electric  scissors  an 
electric  sewing  machine. 

♦  ♦  » 

The  New  York  Paper  Container 
mittee  is  conducting  a  campaign  to 
sent  the  New  York  City  situation  on  papw 
milk  bottles.  This  is  a  subject 
fects  the  returns  a  dairyman  gets, 
first  full  page  advertisement  app^J"® 
the  September  12  issue.  You  will  “ 
second  one  in  this  issue. 


Cornell  University  dairy  cattle  judging  team,  which  won  first  prize  at  the  East¬ 
ern  States  Exposition  in  September.  From  left  to  right:  L.  C.  Grubel,  West 
Leyden,  Lewis  County;  R.  M.  Hopkins,  Marathon,  Cortland  County;  Read  C. 
Adams,  Greene,  Chenango  County,  holder  of  an  American  Agriculturist  '4-A 
award;  C.  R.  Snider,  Fillmore,  Allegany  County;  and  Dr.  E.  S.  Harrison  of  the 
Animal  Husbandry  Department  at  Cornell,  coach  of  the  team  and  a  regular 

contributor  to  American  Agriculturist. 
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The  Market  Barometer 


DAIRY 

As  we  go  to  press,  prices  to  produc¬ 
ers  for  September  have  not  yet  been 
announced,  but  chances  are  that  dairy¬ 
men  will  be  disappointed.  It  has  even 
been  suggested  that  price  may  be  low¬ 
er  than  for  August.  Better  pastures, 
bringing  production  substantially  high¬ 
er  than  September  a  year  ago,  are  the 
reason. 

For  the  last  days  of  month,  Sheffield 
Farms  announced  their  supply  as  15 
per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago,  caus¬ 
ing  them  to  manufacture  almost  50 
per  cent  of  milk  received.  Production 
on  Sheffield  farms  was  rtmning  about 
30  pounds  per  day  per  dairy  more  than 
a  year  ago. 

During  week  ending  September  22, 
prices  of  feed  stuffs  dropped  off  a  bit. 
The  index  of  feeds  stood  at  141.1  as 
compared  to  99.4  a  year  ago  and  132.5 
two  years  ago.  Index  dropped  two 
points  during  the  week  was  12  points 
lower  than  a  month  ago. 

Butter  market  is  reported  weak, 
with  consumption  lower  as  result  of 
comparatively  high  retail  prices.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  week  ending  September  29, 
price  of  top  grades  dropped  off  a  cent, 
which  was  enough  to  bring  butter 


DAN  EARLY  LOOKS  AROUND 

I 

Glenwood  Road 
Branch, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

IT’S  SOME  JOB  to 
keep  a  dairy  clean. 

I  know  because 
we’re  in  the  same 
boat.  These  house¬ 
keeping  chores,  like 
most  jobs  in  the  dairy  business,  are 
shared  by  producers  and  distributors. 

Every  day  we  spend  more  time  keeping 
our  plants  clean  than  we  do  pasteuriz¬ 
ing,  cooling  and  bottling  milk. 

After  the  bottles  are  filled  and  loaded  on 
route  wagons,  the  reserve  tanks  are 
scrubbed  with  scouring  powder,  rinsed, 
sterilized  and  cooled  ready  to  receive 
the  next  day’s  milk.  Pipes,  every  one 
of  ’em,  are  disconnected  and  scrubbed 
with  revolving  brushes  on  the  inside 
scalded  inside  and  out  and  then  replac 
ed  in  position.  The  heavy,  sterilized 
cotton  cloth  filters  are  changed  fre 
quently,  even  during  the  bottling  pro 
cess.  Pasteurizing  equipment,  heaters 
holders,  regenerators  and  coolers  are 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  sterilized. 

The  bottle  filling  machines  are  scalded 
and  scrubbed,  to  be  sure  that  the  bowl 
of  each  machine,  and  all  the  valves  and 
pipes  through  which  the  milk  runs  into 
the  individual  bottles  are  equally  clean. 

The  largest  machine  in  the  plant  washes 
the  bottles.  They’re  soaked  in  this  ma¬ 
chine  in  hot  alkali  solution  and  rinsed, 
then  soaked  and  rinsed  again,  brushed 
outside,  then  brushed  and  sprayed  in¬ 
side  and  out,  and  finally  sterilized. 

This  endless  cleaning  job  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  drivers  to  deliver  tfie  qual¬ 
ity  milk  customers  expect  and  produc¬ 
ers  have  worked  so  hard  to  turn  out. 
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prices  down  to  lowest  level  since  mid¬ 
summer.  Prices  of  cream  in  city  mar¬ 
kets  also  showed  downward  tendency, 
due  to  ample  supply  and  less  active 
demand.  Cold  storage  holdings  are 
around  108  million  pounds,  about  44 
million  less  than  a  year  ago. 

EGGS  UP 

Near  last  of  September,  New  York 
City  egg  market  showed  a  net  gain  in 
prices  for  the  fifth  consecutive  week, 
to  touch  highest  level  of  year.  Biggest 
gains  went  to  producers  of  fancy  large 
white  eggs.  Latest  report  is  that  re¬ 
ceipts  of  fresh  eggs  were  lighter  in 
New  York  and  are  being  absorbed  read¬ 
ily.  Drop  in  receipts  is  mainly  from  the 
Midwest,  where  one  report  states  pro¬ 
duction  is  28  per  cent  behind  last  year 
and  culling  of  both  laying  flocks  and 
pullets,  9  per  cent  heavier  than  a  year 
ago. 

Demand  is  going  up  as  city  payrolls 
increase. 

Storage  figures  are  favorable.  On 
September  1  there  were  396,000  fewer 
cases  of  eggs  in  storage  than  last  year, 
and  October  1  report  is  expected  to 
show  shortage  of  around  421,000  pases. 
However,  during  August  fewer  eggs 
than  normal  were  taken  out  of  cold 
storage. 

Biggest  unfavorable  factor  for  poul- 
trymen  is  high  feed  costs.  It  takes  a  lot 
more  eggs  to  buy  100  poimds  of  feed 
than  a  year  ago.  New  York  poultrymen 
can  tell  how  to  make  feed  go  further 
by  attending  the  Poultry  Feeding 
School  at  Cornell,  October  27  to  29. 

Apple  Markets  Mark  Time 

Events  so  far  confirm  wisdom  of 
moving  half  the  apple  crop  before  Dec. 
1.  Earlier  anticipated  high  prices  for 
start  of  the  season  have  not  been  re¬ 
ported.  A  four-county  report  of  ac¬ 
tual  sales  listed  best  prices  for  tree- 
run,  ciders  out,  at  $2  per  100  pounds; 
packed  fruit  at  $1.35  per  bushel,  and 
ciders  at  55  cents  per  100.  Many  ciders 
have  been  sold  at  35  and  40  cents  and 
evaporators  at  75  and  80  cents  per  100. 

Buyers  and  sellers  both  show  ten¬ 
dency  to  hold  off.  One  buyer  said  he 
could  use  70  or  80  cars,  but  was  not 
buying  any.  Another  man,  ranking  high 
in  the  trade,  who  has  made  a  study  of 
the  situation,  put  it  this  way;  “There 
are  more  apples  than  some  persons 
think.  Our  report  for  the  country 
shows  about  23 per  cent  less  than 
last  year,  but  last  year  we  had  a  deluge 
of  apples  in  all  sections.  This  year  the 
export  market  will  take  only  about  a 
third  as  many  as  last  year.’’ 

Heard  of  one  sale  at  $2.25  a  bushel, 
nothing  below  U.  S.  1,  but  it  was  for 
limited  trade.  Some  other  sales  report¬ 
ed  below  that  figure  to  net  growers 
around  $1.75  to  $1.80.  Huge  crop  of 
citrus  fruits  reported,  with  Florida 
raising  advertising  assessment  from  5 


to  7  cents,  means  stiff  competition  in 
fruit  market.  Some  fear  that  if  apples 
are  dammed  up  by  too  high  prices  at 
beginning  of  season,  results  will  be  dis¬ 
astrous.  Generally,  apples  appear  to  be 
of  high  quality  this  year. 

!i:  =1:  * 

Potato  Market  Healthy 
Early  frosts  in  northern  tier  of  states 
have  had  a  tendency  to  lower  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  rather  promising  potato 
crop  for  late  group  of  states.  While 
frosts  halted  late  growth  of  the  potato, 
it  has  materially  improved  shipping 
qualities  of  stock  rolling  marketward. 

Potato  markets  can  be  said  to  be  in 
a  fairly  healthy  position.  Track  hold¬ 
ings  are  moderately  small  and  there  is 
no  supply  stored  away  in  terminal  mar¬ 
kets.  It  will  be  necessary  for  trade  to 
turn  to  growing  regions  shortly  to  meet 
demands  that  are  bound  to  rise  sooner 
or  later.  Green  and  immature  condition 
of  late  crop  forced  trade  to  turn  to 
Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  and  there 
have  been  heavy  withdrawals  from 
these  areas  that  have  brought  supply 
down  almost  to  vanishing  point. 

— Amos  Kirby. 


and  YOUR 
CHILDREN 

Your  Grange  Insur¬ 
ance  plan  will  protect 
your  family  and  as¬ 
sure  you  an  income 

_  for  your  old  age.  Just 

®  small  monthly  saving  now  means 
safety  in  later  years.  Write  us  today 
for  complete  details. 

AGENTS:  We  need  progressive  agents 
in  a  few  good  territories  now  open. 


Beef  for  Boston  in  the  “Forties” 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

The  last  time  my  father  worked  for 
the  Nileses,  he  and  Grandfather 
bought  700  three-year-old  steers  for 
them,  everyone  of  them  in  Wyoming 
County.  These  steers  were  gathered 
together  at  my  grandfather’s  farm  in 
the  Town  of  Orangeville.  When  they 
started  the  drove  east  towards  War¬ 
saw  the  steers  stampeded.  When  they 
reached  the  bridge  on  Buffalo  Street, 
Warsaw,  (it  was  a  wooden  bridge 
then),  they  smashed  it  down  and  piled 
up  in  the  stream.  When  they  got  xm- 
der  motion  again,  there  were  seven 
dead  steers  in  the  stream. 

Since  then  the  business  of  raising 
beef  has  changed  to  the  West  and  the 
methods  of  handling  beef  have  xmder- 
gone  a  vast  change.  My  father  got  to 
telling  his  drover  experiences  just  a  few 
nights  before  he  died.  He  was  much 
disgusted  with  farmers  for  not  having 
three-year-old  fat  steers  to  sell,  grew 
excited  about  it,  and  said  he  hadn’t  seen 
a  three-year-old  steer  in  ten  years. 
“Why,”  he  said,  “I  would  walk  ten 
miles  tonight,  just  to  see  a  three-year- 
old  steer.” 

I  wonder  if  any  of  this  generation 
who  killed  nearly  36,400  people  in  1935 
with  motor  vehicles,  can  imagine  what 
a  job  it  was  to  move  a  thousand  oxen 
from  Warsaw  to  Boston;  or  what  an 
achievement  it  was  when  a  big  ship 
carried  a  million  carcasses  of  mutton 
from  Argentina  to  Liverpool,  freezing 
its  own  ice  as  it  navigated? 


Milk  Prices  East  and  West 

By  LELAND  SPENCER 


w 


E  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that 
farmers  in  New  York  and  other 
eastern  states  enjoy  a  big  advantage 
in  being  so  near  to  the  large  consuming 
markets.  It  is  true  that  many  eastern 
farmers  are  able  to  get  high  prices  for 
products  of  special  quality,  such  as 
Grade  A  milk,  or  by  direct  selling.  And 
yet  it  is  surprising  how  small  the  ad¬ 
vantage  is  on  the  general  run  of  pro¬ 
ducts — even  on  such  bulky,  perishable 
products  as  milk. 

Fluid  milk  is  so  bulky  and  perishable 
that  even  the  great  New  York  market 
reaches  out  only  about  400  miles  for  its 
supply — not  further  than  central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  or  western  New  York.  Cream, 
having  more  food  value  per  can,  and 
being  less  perishable,  is  shipped  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  from  the  Central 
West  to  several  of  the  eastern  markets. 
Powdered  skim  milk  can  be  shipped 
even  further  at  moderate  cost.  Milk  re¬ 
ceived  at  many  plants  in  the  Central 
West  thus  comes  to  our  eastern  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  form  of  cream  and  skim 
milk  powder,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of 
butter,  cheese,  and  evaporated  milk. 

In  the  accompanying  table  you  will 
find  a  comparison  of  the  prices  actual¬ 
ly  received  by  farmers  delivering  milk 
to  Grade  B  plants  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed  and  to  certain  plants  in  the 


Central  West  that  ship  cream  to  the 
eastern  markets. 

NET  PRICES  TO  FARMERS  FOR  3.5 
PER  CENT  MILK,  1936 


New 

York 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Milk 

Shed 

Cream 

Cream 

Cream 

(201-210 

Mile  Zone) 

Plant 

Plant 

Plant 

January  _ 

.  $1.86 

$1.73 

$1.71 

$1.65 

February  _ 

1.86 

1.75 

1.75 

1.63 

March  _ 

.  1.73 

1.68 

1.68 

1.47 

April  _ 

.  1.60 

1.59 

1.60  , 

1.40 

May  _ 

.  1.47 

1.49 

1.45 

1.33 

June  _ 

1.49 

1.52 

1.55 

1.43 

July  _ 

-  1.68 

1.82 

1.75 

1.68 

Farmers  delivering  to  the  Indiana  and 
Michigan  plants  have  to  meet  sanitary 
requirements  nearly  as  strict  as  those 
for  Grade  B  milk  in  New  York,  except 
for  cooling.  The  lower  prices  at  the 
Wisconsin  plant  reflect  a  higher  freight 
rate  and  also  less  strict  requirements. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year.  New  York  producers  received  con¬ 
siderably  more  for  their  milk,  but  in 
the  next  four  months  western  prices 
caught  up  and  in  some  instances  went 
considerably  ahead  of  those  in  New 
York.  This  is  a  remarkable  situation 
when  you  consider  that  these  western 
plants  had  no  market  for  fluid  milk. 
Their  cream  was  sold  in  eastern  mar¬ 
kets  where  price  ranges  from  $1  to  $4 
a  can  below  New  York  price,  and  from 
these  returns  there  was  deducted  from 
$1.10  to  $1.80  per  can  for  freight. 


Liner  cured  meats 
at  a  real  saving 
with 


STERLING 
SMOKE  SALT 


Meat  is  valuable  and  the 

best  meat  curing  salt  costs  little. 
W ith  Sterling  Smoke  Salt  you  save  time 
and  trouble  — and  you  get  the  most 
tender,  delicious  meats  with  fine  ap- 
pearanceandtherightkeeping  qualities. 

Sterling  Sugar  Curing  Smoke  Salt  is  a 
balanced  blend  of  International  smoke 
salt,  sugar,  spices  and  saltpetre.  These 
are  blended  with  liquid  smoke,  dis¬ 
tilled  from  selected  hard  woods. 
International  Salt  Research  Laboratory 
perfected  this  finer  Smoke  Salt  to  as¬ 
sure  you  of  better  cured  meats. 

It  is  time  tried  and  proven  by  years 
of  use  on  the  farm,  with  unfailingly 
fine  results.  Get  your  fall  supply  of 
Sterling  Smoke  Salt  now — in  10  lb,, 
and  2  lb.,  2  oz.  cans. 

STERLING  TABLE  SALT  is  Steam-Sterilized  for 
purity  by  International’s  vacuum  refining 
process.  Always  free  running,  packed  plain 
or  iodized  in  the  handy  5c  carton  with 
metal  pouring  spout  on  the  side. 

STERLING  SEASONING  is  specially  com¬ 
pounded  to  give  you  the  best  tasting  sau¬ 
sage  you  ever  ate.  It  is  also  fine  for  roasts, 
all  ground  meats,  soups  and  poultry  dress¬ 
ing.  Get  it  in  the  economical  7V2  lb.  can, 
or  in  10  oz.  or  3  oz.  sizes. 

FREE  BOOK  The  Farmers’  Salt  Book  gives 
you  complete  and  detailed  instructions  for 
butchering  and  curing  meat  on  the  farm, 
as  well  as  many  other  farm  uses  of  salt.  It 
is  sent  free  on  request. 


PREMIUMS  In  every  lOTb.  can  of  Sterling 
Smoke  Salt  is  a  coupon  that  entitles  you  to 
get,  at  about  half  the  retail  cost,  two  valu¬ 
able  premiums  — a  quality  butcher  knife 
with  carbon  steel  blade,  and  a  bell  scraper, 
for  removing  bristles. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  AA  1036  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  send  a  free  sample  of  Sterling  Seasoning^ fot 
Sausage  and  a  copy  of  "The  Farmers’  Salt  Book”  tae 

Name 

(Print  Plainly)  ...... -  — 

Street  or 

R.  F.  D.  No _ — 

City  or 

Town _ State - - 


My  Dealer  is. 


(600)  22 


Ar  icrican  Agriculturist,  October  10,  1936 


BOSTROM  IMPROVED 


FARM 
and 
BUILDERS* 
LEVELS 
with 
TELES* 
COPE. 


oSt 

Grading^ 
Irrigating, 
Tile  Draining, 
ItCTeling 
F  o  n  n  d  a» 
t  I  e  n  s. 
Getting 
Angles, 
etc. 


Simple,  Accurate,  Durable,  Complete. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  A  &  M  Schools,  County 
Agents,  Builders  and  Individual  Landowners. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
WRITE  TODAY  for  literature  and  prices. 

Bostrom*  Brady  Manufacturing  Go. 

518  Stonewall  St.  —  Atlanta,  Ga. 


FREE  box  cigars  and  pipe  with  5  lbs.  guaranteed 
cigarette,  pipe  or  chewing  tobacco  $1.00,  ten  $1.75.  Pay 
when  received.  RIVES  TOBACCO  CO.  Sedalia,  Ky. 


Rnllc  Dovolnnofl  beautiful,  double-weight 

arcvciupcu.  professional  eiilargements  and 
8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  Prints,  25c  coUl 
BAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  U  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


HORSES 


HEAVY  AND  HANDY-WEIGHT  FARM  WORK 
HORSES;  high-grade  Belgians  and  Percherons  at  low¬ 
est  country  prices.  FRED  CHANDLER,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


Carbide 

CARBIDE 
OF  HIGHEST 
QUALITY 

•  . 

National  Carbide 
Corporation 

Lincoln  Bldq.New  York 


Build  Your  Own 

Wind  Light  Plant  from  auto  generator. 
We  show  you  how.  Make  money  building 
for  others.  Light  your  buildings,  play  radio 
operate  washing  machine  and  other  motors. 
Dime  brings  complete  plans  and  1937  cata¬ 
log.  Over  60  other  changes  for  6-12-32  and 
110  volt  plants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
LE  JAY  MF6.  CO.,  1462W.  Lake,  Miiieapelis,  Miii, 


A. 


DIA.IVIOIVD  eJUBILEE  --  TSth  AUCTION 
175  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
October  14-15,  1936  —  Sale  Pavilion,  Eariville,  Madison  County.  N.  Y. 


ACCREDITED,  BLOOD  TESTED  TO  GO  INTO  ANY  STATE. 

150  FRESH  AND  HEAVY  SPRINGERS:  ALL  YOUNG,  MANY  FIRST  CALF  HEIFERS.  SEVERAL  COWS 
WITH  500  LB.  AND  UP  TO  700  LB.  FAT;  ANY  NUMBER  WITH  OVER  400  LB.  FAT. 

20  BULLS,  MOSTLY  READY  FOR  SERVICE;  SEVERAL  FROM  800  LB.  FAT  DAMS. 

Band  concert  and  speaking  first  morning  at  9  A.  M.,  followed  by  the  sale  of  the  75  top  animals. 

A  sale  you  can  afford  to  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  attend.  Send  now  for  a  catalog  to 


R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager, 


Mexico,  NEW  YORK. 


FOXES,  FOXES.  9  in  one  day,  47  in  12  days.  I.«am  to 
trap  native  furbearers.  Write,  ED.  ESTABROOK, 
Pittsfield,  VermonL 


DOGS 


Trained.  $50  to  $75  each.  Trial, 
Dix  Loonuogs -  PONY  FARMS,  Himrod,  N.  Y, 


SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Heel-drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford,  VL 


I  ICC  Shep,  fox.  rat-terriers,  $5.00  each. 
VV/Lil.li:.0 -  MULLEN,  TUCKERTON,  N.  J. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC..  REQUIRED  BY  THE 

ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OP  MARCH  3,  1933. 

Of  Amoricau  Agriculturist,  Inc.,  published  every  other 
week  at  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y'.,  for  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1936.  State  of  New  York,  County  of  Tomp¬ 
kins.  .ss. 

Beforr  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  E.  R.  East¬ 
man.  who.  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law. 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  President  of  The 
American  Agriculturist,  Inc.,  and  that  the  following  is,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownerslup,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for 
the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24.  1912,  embodied  in  section  411, 

Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse 
of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher,  American  Agriculturist.  Inc..  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. ;  Editor,  E.  R.  Eastman.  Savings  Rank  Bldg.! 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Managing  Editor,  E.  R.  Eastman,  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation, 
its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  im¬ 
mediately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock¬ 
holders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  la  corporation, 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners 
must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or 
other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address, 
as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member  must  be 
given).  American  Agriculturist  Foundation,  Inc., 
Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  (a  membership  corporation  with  no 
capital  stock). 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  hold¬ 
ers.  if  any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  on  the  books  of 
the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  com¬ 
pany  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  winch  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
triLstccs,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
thaji  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association, 
or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in 
file  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated  by  him. 

5.  That,  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of 

rhis  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails 
or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months 
preceding  the  date  shown  above  is  . .  (This  In¬ 

formation  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

B.  R.  Eastman,  Editor. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  mo  this  25ih  day  cf 
SegAeoiber,  1936. 

(My  eommlssloD  expires  March  30,  1938). 

(BeG)  Frances  E.  Medlock. 


- SHORTHORNS - 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e.,  produce  prime  beef  and 
an  abundance  of  milk. 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  In  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content 
Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  nave  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.  address 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS' ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


SWINE 


50  Years  with  Depencfable  Pigs 

Chester- Yorkshire,  Hampshlre-Berkshire  and  Poland 
Duroc  crosses,  6.  8,  10,  12  weeks  old,  $3.50,  $4,  $4.50,  $5, 
$5.50,  $6  each,  on  approval.  Shoats.  feeders,  all  ages. 
(Vaccinated  to  prevent  cholera,  50c  each  if  desired.) 
Selected  boars  for  immediate  and  future  service. 
—  Buy  With  Confidence  — 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  Box  II.  COrXORD.  MASS. 

Residence,  Carr  Road,  -  T  I.  1091 -M  Evenings 


PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

8  to  9  weeks  old  —  $3.50  each. 

All  large  type  pigs  and  good  feeders.  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross.  Will 
ship  2  or  more  C.O.O.  or  send  check  or  money  order. 
If  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not  please  you.  return  them 
at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS,  8  weeks  old  $5.50  each. 

Walter  Lux,  Tel.  0086,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS**PIGS**PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white, 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  and 
white,  6  to  8  wks.  @  $4.00  each,  8  to  10  wks.  @  $4.50 
each.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.,  F.O.B.  Woburn, 
Mass.  No  charge  for  crating.  Vermont  orders  require 
inoculation  with  extra  cost  of  25c  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0230 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  IVfass.  Tel.  1085 

-  The  Old  Reliable  Pifl  Firm  - 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS  — CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  — 
BERKSHIRE  AND  0.1. C.  CROSSED  — 

6-  8  WKS.  OLD,  $3.50  EACH. 

8-10  WKS.  OLD.  $4.00  EACH. 

Ship  any  number  C.O.O.  —  5%  discount  on  orders  of  6 
pigs  or  more.  Write,  wire  or  phone  and  get  some  of 
these  good  pigs. 


RUGGED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  AND  YORKSHIRE  OR  BERKSHIRE 
AND  CHESTER  CROSS  — 8  to  9  wks.  old,  $4.00. 

CHESTER  WHITES  — 8  wks.  old,  $4.75. 

These  are  all  grown  on  our  farm  and  selected 
from  large  type  breeders. 

WILL  SHIP  C.O.O.  ON  APPROVAL. 

ATVA  I  I  TV  206  WASHINGTON  ST. 
,  IVl.  WOBURN,  MAS& 


RIGS  -  RIGS  -  RIGS 

6-  8  WKS.  OLD,  $3.25  EACH. 

8-10  WKS.  OLD,  $3.50  EACH. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester  —  Duroc 
a  Berkshire  crossed.  Good,  rugged,  fast  growing 
stock.  We  ship  any  number  C.O.O.  Give  us  a  trial. 

Bedford  Stock  tFarm,  be^6ford^,‘”‘mas5. 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


Lend  Me  Five 


Every  once  in  a  great  while  I  send 
out  storm  signals  about  unreliable 
egg  merchants.  I’m  not  posted  on 
the  “Fly-by-Nights”  in  the  markets 
outside  of  New  York  City  and,  in  fact, 
I  don’t  know  too  much  about  the  ones 
right  here.  I  don’t  keep  that  kind  of 

company,  b  u  t  I 
know  the  producer 
or  egg  shipper  can 
get  quite  a  bit  of 
information  about 
them  if  he  will. 
He  can  and  should 
do  this  before  he 
ships  eggs  to  one 
of  them  rather 
than  after.  It’s  so 
hard  to  locate  these 
fellows  after  they 
have  “flown  the 
coop.” 

Even  some  of  the 
concerns  that  have 
been  doing  busi¬ 
ness  right  along  for 
several  years  are 
apt  to  get  into  a  shaky  position  and 
finally  go  into  bankruptcy.  It  is  well 
for  any  shipper  to  keep  checking  on 
the  man  or  firm  whom  he  trusts  with 
ten  to  fifty  dollars  worth  of  eggs. 

During  the  past  month  I  know  of 
two  concerns  that  went  “busted”  owing 
producers  for  one  or  more  shipments 
of  eggs.  One  of  these  has  been  in 
business  here  for  about  25  years  and 
the  other  only  about  3  years. 

Too  Late  to  Lock  the  Barn  Door 

In  connection  with  the  failure  of  the 
younger  of  these  two,  I  just  came 
across  some  interesting  correspondence 
from  the  representative  of  a  group  of 
producers.  I  must  first  explain  that  the 
good,  legitimate  wholesale  egg  receiv¬ 
ers  here  in  our  New  York  market  have 
joined  together  in  a  credit  association 
to  protect  themselves  from  these  deal¬ 
ers  who  are  financially  unhealthy  and 
who  buy  eggs  here  in  the  market  as 
well  as  from  producers.  Mr.  G.  F.  Law¬ 
rence  is  the  manager  of  that  asso¬ 
ciation  and  he  received  the  following 
letter  from  a  man  who  represents  a 
group  of  producers.  (The  name  of  the 
writer  is  left  out  but  will  be  furnished 
on  request). 

Dear  Mr.  Lawrence:  August  15.  1936. 

Recently  the  Jersey  Butter  &  Egg  Com¬ 
pany  has  sent  bad  checks  for  about  $1500. 
There  are  still  some  checks  out.  We  do 
not  know  whether  this  firm  is  a  member 
of  your  credit  association.  However,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  shipping  program 
we  desire  that  your  directors  please  take 
legal  steps  to  square  the  situation.  In 
fact,  I  would  urge  that  the  association  go 
so  far  as  to  assume  the  obligations. 

Very  truly  yours, 


J.  L.  tiattar 


In  reply  to  this  letter  Mr.  Lawrence 
pointed  out  that,  since  this  group  of 
producers  doesn’t  even  have  a  member¬ 
ship  in  the  local  credit  association,  he 
didn’t  see  how  the  association  could  be 
held  legally  or  even  morally  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  predicament  shippers  were 
in.  He  further  reminded  the  writer  of 
the  letter  in  which  he  had  warned  him 
a  year  earlier  regarding  this  particular 
firm. 

Mr.  Frank  T.  Underhill,  one  of  the 
reliable  merchants  in  this  market,  who 
is  president  of  our  Credit  Association, 
also  took  the  trouble  to  write  to  the 
author  of  the  above  letter.  His  reply  is 
so  good  that  I  believe  you’d  like  to 
read  it. 


Dear  Mr.  - 

Mr.  Lawrence, 


August  21,  1936. 


the  manager  of  out 
credit  association  has  just  brought  to  my 
attention  a  letter  which  you  wrote  him 


Dollars 

ByJ.  C.  HUTTAR 

about  tne  trouble  which  egg  shippers  in 
jmur  section  of  the  country  are  having 
with  the  Jersey  Butter  &  Egg  Company. 

To  be  quite  frank  with  you,  your  view¬ 
point  in  regard  to  the  attitude  which  our 
association  should  take  in  regard  to  this 
matter  is  unique  to  say  the  least. 

The  trouble  with  the  average  shipper 
of  eggs  is  that  he  wants  a  first  class 
connection  here  to  handle  his  eggs ;  one 
that  w’ill  give  him  fair  treatment,  help¬ 
ful  information  in  regard  to  the  care  and 
packing  of  his  eggs  so  that  they  will 
bring  good  prices ;  honest  opinion  in  re¬ 
gard  to  market  conditions;  prompt  re¬ 
mittance  for  his  shipments ;  and  absolute 
financial  responsibility.  The  average  ship¬ 
per  wants  all  this  and  thinks  he  should  get 
it  for  a  handling  charge  of  %c  per  dozen. 

He  will  not  give  his  business  to  an 
established  and  reputable  house  that 
wants  a  fair  fee  for  its  services  but  will 
give  it  to  some  chiseler  and  then  wants 
the  legitimate  houses  here  to  underwrite 
his  loss  when  he  has  been  “gypped.” 

In  spite  of  what  a  good  many  shippers 
may  think  to  the  contrary  there  are 
a  number  of  reputable  egg  houses  on 
this  market  where  a  shipper  can  always 
count  on  fair  treatment  and  where  he  can 
always  be  sure  of  his  money.  I  have  per¬ 
sonally  known  shippers  who  would  not 
think  of  loaning  a  perfect  stranger  $5  but 
they  think  nothing  of  shipping  him  $40 
to  $50  worth  of  merchandise  when  he 
dangles  bait  of  %c  to  Ic  more  than  they 
have  been  getting,  before  their  eyes. 

As  a  member  of  this  trade  we  do  not 
like  to  see  it  get  a  black  eye  among  any 
group  of  shippers.  We  would  urge  you, 
therefore,  to  impress  on  the  producers 
with  whom  you  come  in  contact  not  to 
ship  to  any  New  York  house  without  some 
definite  information  in  regard  to  their 
financial  responsibility.  If  they  do  not 
care  to  get  this  information^rthrough  our 
credit  association  as  was  suggested  by 
Mr.  Lawrence  they  can  generally  get  it 
through  their  local  bank  contacting  their 
correspondent  bank  in  New  York. 

We  regret  to  hear  of  this  loss  of  your 
friends  but  think  you  can  appreciate  why 
this  association  feels  that  it  has  absolute¬ 
ly  no  legal  or  even  moral  responsibility 
in  the  matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Frank  T.  Underhill, 

Pres.  Board  of  Governors. 

It  happens  that  I  was  traveling 
through  the  producing  section,  from 
which  the  first  letter  above  came,  about 
a  year  ago.  I  stopped  off  and  talked 
to  some  of  the  producers.  I  asked 
them  what  they'  were  getting  for  their 
eggs.  When  they  told  me  I  made  this 
remark : 

“That’s  certainly  a  good  price.  As 
long  as  you’re  sure  the  money  is  good 
I  certainly  think  you  should  stick  to 
this  outfit.” 

One  of  the  producers  asked  me  if  I 
would  look  them  up  financially  and 
write  to  him.  I  did  this  and  have  the 
copy  of  the  letter  in  my  files.  (There’s 
enough  mail  in  this  article  already,  so 
I  won’t  burden  you  with  another  letter.) 

I  called  up  Gus  Lawrence  and  asked 
him  for  a  report.  As  a  result  of  this 
report  and  additional  information  that 
1  picked  up  around  the  market,  I  told 
this  man  to  be  careful  about  his  deal¬ 
ings  with  that  concern.  I  never  heard 
from  him  again  and  don’t  know  wheth¬ 
er  he  paid  any  attention  to  my  warn¬ 
ing  or  not. 

How  to  Protect  Yourself 

Amenoan  Agriculturist  maintains  a 
Service  Bureau  which  will  help  you  look 
up'  anyone  to  whom  you.  plan  to  ship- 
Your  local  bank  can  get  considerable 
information  for  you  through  its  New 
York  City  bank  connections. 

Be  particularly  careful  of  the  firin 
which  offers  too  attractive  a  price  for 
your  eggs.  No  one  is  giving  away 
something  for  nothing. 


Anerican  Agriciilturist,  October  10,  1936 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


Laying  Pullets  Need  Protein 


Last  winter  I  told  on  this  page 
what  happened  when  Dr.  Heuser  at 
Cornell  fed  one  lot  of  pullets  a  ration 
containing  18%  protein;  another  lot  a 
ration  of  15%  protein;  and  a  third  with 
only  12%.  You  may  recall  that  the 
pullets  on  12%  protein  lost  weight  when 
they  should  have  been  gaining,  laid 
very  poorly,  and 
that  their  eggs 
were  small.  The 
18%  lot  laid  the 
most  eggs,  the 
largest  eggs  and 
gained  weight  at 
the  same  time.  The 
15%  pen,  half-way 
between  the  other 
extremes  seemed  to 
be  just  on  the  bor¬ 
der-line.  Some  of 
the  pullets  laid  well 
and  held  their 
weight,  others  had 
difficulty  in  doing 
it. 

Later  in  the  year 
Dr.  Heuser  switch¬ 
ed  the  12  and  18% 
rations  about.  Promptly  the  birds  that 
had  been  doing  so  well  went  into  a  tail- 
spin,  while  the  other  lot,  now  under  the 
influence  of  the  higher  protein  ration 
began  to  gain  in  body  weight,  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  egg  size. 

This  indicated  to  me  that  laying 
birds  need  a  definite  amount  of  protein, 
and  that  the  definite  amount  is  at  least 
15%  of  the  total  ration.  I  quoted  Dr. 
Heuser’s  warning  against  misinterpret¬ 
ing  these  results.  “Total  ration”  in¬ 
cludes  both  mash  and  grain.  Since 
most  grain  mixtures  contain  not  more 
than  10  or  11%;  protein,  if  you  are  feed¬ 
ing  equal  amounts  of  grain  and  mash, 
your  mash  must  rim  close  to  20%  pro¬ 
tein  in  order  to  bring  up  total  protein 
to  15%.  If  the  birds  are  eating  more 
grain  than  mash,  the  mash  must  run 
still  higher  in  protein.  Probably  the 
reason  wet  mash  or  pellets  help  hold 
the  birds  in  good  weight  and  good  con¬ 
dition  is  because  they  increase  the 
amount  of  protein  eaten. 

In  a  bulletin  just  issued  by  the 
Washington  State  Experimental  Sta¬ 
tion  are  reported  results  strikingly  in 
agreement  with  Dr.  Heuser’s  work. 
Washington  ran  pens  with  12-13,  14, 
^5,  16,  16  and  18%  protein  rations. 
Three  different  pens  on  each  ration, 
making  18  pens  in  all.  In  other  words, 
the  test  was  nm  in  triplicate.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  two  16%  rations  is  that  one  had 
dried  skimmilk  and  fish  meal,  while  the 
other  had  fish  meal  only. 

Milk  Gives  Better  Weight  But  No 
More  Eggs 

The  only  pens  that  actually  gained 
Weight  were  the  three  that  got  the  16% 
milk  ration.  Egg  production  was  no 
greater  in  the  milk  pens;  in  fact  pro¬ 
duction  was  practically  the  same  in  all 
pens  except  those  below  15%,  protein, 
averaging  between  58.3%  and  61.7%. 


By  L.  E.  WEAVER 

The  cost  of  producing  a  dozen  eggs  was 
greatest  in  the  low-protein  pens,  large¬ 
ly  because  of  fewer  eggs. 

The  summary  of  the  experiment  con¬ 
tains  these  practical  observations; 

“The  12-13  per  cent  level  of  protein 
was  insufficient  to  maintain  suitable 
body  weight. 

“The  birds  receiving  12-13  per  cent 
protein  laid  eggs  with  a  smaller  weight 
than  any  of  the  others. 

“The  rations  containing  14  per  cent 
of  protein  appeared  to  be  marginal  for 
the  production  of  eggs  of  satisfactory 
weight.” 

High  Protein  Did  Not  Increase 
Mortality 

There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  among 
poultrymen  that  hens  can’t  stand  high- 
protein  rations.'  We  sometimes  hear  of 
“protein  poisoning.”  We  have  often 
been  assured  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  and  these  tests  seem  to  prove  it. 
The  losses  were  no  greater  in  the  18% 
pens  than  in  the  other  pens. 

As  in  the  Cornell  tests,  it  appeared 
to  be  the  amount  of  protein  consumed 
that  counted,  not  necessarily  the  per 
cent  in  the  ration.  This  was  shown  by 
the  fact  that  all  pens  ate  approximate¬ 
ly  the  same  amount  of  food.  It  follows, 
of  course,  that  the  amount  of  protein 
consumed  per  bird  was  greatest  in  the 
pens  with  the  highest  protein  level. 

The  Washington  bulletin  closes  with 
this  significant  statement: 

“From  a  study  of  these  data  it  would 
appear  that  a  laying  ration  fed  at  a 
level  of  15  per  cent  protein  from  ade¬ 
quate  sources  can  safely  be  recommend¬ 
ed  for  satisfactory  egg  production. 
Where  the  mash  and  scratch  grain 
system  of  feeding  is  used  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  at  least  20  per  cent 
protein  in  the  mash,  when  mash  and 
scratch  are  fed  in  equal  parts,  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  satisfactory  level  of  protein  for 
egg  production.” 

*  5*: 

Lights  Will  Keep  the  Old  Stock 
Laying 

An  egg  in  October  or  November  is 
worth  two  eggs  in  April.  Many  poul- 
trykeepers  hold  their  hens  in  good  pro¬ 
duction  almost  until  Christmas,  and 
they  get  plenty  of  those  high-priced 
fall  eggs.  Many  others  fail  to  get  eggs 
in  the  late  fall  because  the  hens  have 
all  molted.  The  difference  is  more  apt 
to  be  in  the  management  of  the  flocks 
than  in  their  breeding.  Even  well-bred 
hens  cannot  overcome  the  handicap  of 
neglect. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
keeping  the  older  birds  in  fall  produc¬ 
tion  is  artificial  light.  The  lights  should 
have  been  started  September  1,  but 
even  now  it  is  not  too  late  to  get  re¬ 
sults. 

Lights  may  be  put  on  mornings  only, 
evenings  only,  or  both  morning  and 
evening,  or  all  night.  Turn  them  on 
and  off  at  such  times  that  the  hens 
will  have  a  13  to  14  hour  day. 


L.  E,  Weaver 


Warren  Hawley  of  Ba¬ 
tavia,  N.  Y.,  believes  in 
marketing  a  product  of 
which  he  can  be  proud. 
‘‘Vita  Vim”  eggs  are  re¬ 
tailed  in  dozen  cartons 
carrying  his  name.  The 
consumer  likes  them  and 
comes  hack  for  more. 


VACCINATE 
OWN  HOGS 

Thousands  of  Farmers  Save  Money  by 

Doing  This  Easy  Job  Themselves. 

Peters,  the  first  hog  serum  com¬ 
pany  in  the  world,  is  furnishing  mil¬ 
lions  of  cubic  centimeters  of  pure, 
anti-hog-cholera  serum  to  farmers 
who  vaccinate  their  own  pigs. 

With  your  first  order  for  3.000  C.C.s  of  sertim 
and  200  C.C.’s  of  vims  ($26.80),  enough  for  100 
pigs  or  more,  yon  get  two  free  syringes.  If 
you  don’t  require  3,000  C.C.’s  now  send  check 
for  $26.80,  get  syringes  and  serum  needed, 
taking  out  remaining  credit  later.  Credit 
holds  good  any  time  for  any  of  Peters  products. 


Peters  Family,  first  manufacturers 
of  hog  serum.  Gov’t  licensed. 

PETERS  SERUM  CO.,  LABORATORIES 
Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


RiET” 

beautiful  guide  map  A 
of  Neui  tbrk  Ci+y. 

Rates  from  tZBO  for  tujo 

Hotel  empipe 

SROAOUJAY  o»63^  STREET,  N.Y. 


Baby  Chicks 


UVE-THRIVE-GROW 


Barred  Rochs,  White  Rocks, 

Red  Rock  Cross.  Always  available.  Hatches 
every  week.  All  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Special  prices  to  large  broiler 
raisers.  29  years  of  hatching  experience 
and  fair  dealings  insure  satisfaction. 
Write  for  prices,  advance  order  discount, 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

21  Railroad  Avenue  Frenchtown,  N.  J, 


MAKS  'Slirill 

Make  Money  with  Summer  and  Fall  Chicks! 

RED  ROCK  CROSSBRED  CHICKS,  either  sex,  for  lay¬ 
ers,  broilers  or  roasters.  WHITECROSS  chicks  ideal 
for  wliite  feathered  dressed  broiler  trade.  Vigorous,  grow 
and  feather  rapidly.  Rock-Red  Crossbreds  and  I.eghorn 
Cliicks  also  available. 

We  hatch  ONLY  ON  ORDER  for  summer  and  fall. 
Only  our  own  bloodtestcd  breeders  used.  Quality  unu.su- 
al.  Place  order  NOW.  or  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  A,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY 

PULLETS 

Holly  wood -Tancred  Strain 

$1.00  and  UP 
W.  F.  HILLPOT.  1  Milford  Road,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


White  Leghorns-PULLETS-Ready  to  Lay 

All  sired  by  males  with  dams  records  of  250-290  eggs. 
Vaccinated  against  chicken  pox.  Also  1000  late  May. 

CONTENT  FARMS,  cambridgI.^'n.  y. 


nOICQ  Finest  Pullorum 

If  Tested  N.  E.  Strains. 

&  Im  Breeding  Roosters. 

PINEVIEW  CHICKERY,  EXETER,  N.  H. 


Dili  I  FTQ  from  Rarron  Type  White  Leghorn  breed- 
rULiLiEilO  Pedigreed  sired  up  to  328  eggs. 

40o  and  up.  Various  ages  up  to  laying  st^e.  Also 
yearling  hens,  pedigreed  cockerels  and  White  Pekin 
Ducks  for  breeders.  Inspection  privilege.  Write, 
FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM. 

R.  2,  Box  54,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


BOS  QUALITY  PULLETS.  All  ages.  Immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  Hanson  Mated  Wliite  Leghorns,  Browns,  Barred 
Rocks  Also  yearling  hens.  Blood  tested.  C.O.D.  Catalogue 
free  BOS  HATCHERY,  R.2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


rpiip  DCCT  f'lJlY  Al*  the  best  PRICES. 
IHCi  DCij  1  vIlLA  All  Breeds.  Write  today. 

Lantz  Hatchery,  Dept.  10,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


r'k:-!,-  *6-50  per  hundred  now. 

LnlCKS  tor  oroilers,  aIso  Day  Old  Pullets  for 
Eggs.  Cockerels  as  low  as  $4.50  per  hundred. 

ELAM  SPRUNGER,  FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA. 


WHAT  WILL 


AVERAGE  THIS  WINTER? 


TOTAL EGGS 

Minimum  winter  egg  yield 
set  by  poultry  authorities 


Don’t  be  satisfied  with  less — get  even 
better  results  with  Cel-O-Glass.*  Suc¬ 
cessful  poultry  men  have  long  used 
Cel-O-Glass  to  keep  up  winter  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  “Cel-O-Glass”  admits  the  sun’s 
ultra  violet  rays,  barred  out  by  ordinary 
glass  and  soiled  cloth  curtains.  These 
rays  are  needed  for  proper  use  of  calcium 
and  phosphorus,  the  bone-building  and 
shell-making  minerals.  They  increase  egg 
production,  make  stronger  shells,  reduce 
disease.  In  addition^  Cel-O-Glass  keeps 
laying  houses  10°  to  20°  warmer. 

By  actual  tests  at  experiment  stations 
and  egg  laying  contests,  use  of  Cel-O- 
Glass  has  resulted  in  increased  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Thousands  of  poultry  men  have 
had  similar  results.  “Cel-O-Glass”  is  flex¬ 
ible,  light,  economical.  Does  not  break 
like  glass  or  tear  like  cloth.  Properly  in¬ 
stalled,  is  guaranteed  for  5  years.  Use  it 
also  on  brooders,  cold  frames,  hot  beds, 
hog  houses,  dairy  barns,  storm  doors, 
windows  and  porches.  Write  today  for 
complete  information  and  new  valuable 
free  book  “Winter  Eggs.” 

*Re«.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


E.  L  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 
“Cel-O-Glass”  Section — Div.  AA-10 
Organic  Chemicals  Dept.,  Wilmington,  Delaware 


CASH  CROP 

raising  ROYAL  squab  baby  birds.  Orders  wait¬ 
ing  for  hundreds  of  thousands.  Easy  to  raise. 
You  get  paid  for  them  when  only  25  days  old. 
Send  stamp  for  details  and  picture  book. 
PR  COMPANY.  206  H  Street.  Melrose.  Mass. 


LIVE  -  PAV 
CH  ICKS 


SPECIALIZING  IN  BROILER  CHICKS. 

Hatched  entirely  in  Electric  Incubators.  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ $6.50 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds _ 7.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds _ _ _ 8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _ _ _ —  6.00 

C.  P.  LEISTER  —  Box  A. 


CAll  Breeders  Blood-Tested  foi^B 
B.W.D.  by  stained  antigen  H 
method.  100%  delivery  guar-  m 
antced.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  m 
Order  direct  from  this  ad^M 
or  write  tor  folder. 

—  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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Anerican  Agriculturist,  October  10,  1936 
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PROTECTtVC  fOOeS 
SOa  HSALtH 

Orieans  County  Home  Bureau 
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TKetter  V^omes 


How  HOME  BUREAUS  are  helping  to  make  better  homes 
was  vividly  shown  at  the  recent  New  York  State  Eair. 
Eight  attractive  exhibits,  arranged  by  New  York  State  Home 
Bureau  women  from  eight  different  counties,  drew  thousands  of 
Eair  visitors,  who  paused  to  look  and  then  stayed  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions.  Each  of  the  exhibits  represented  some  phase  of  home¬ 
making  in  which  the  women  had  distinguished  themselves  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  In  addition  to  the  pictures  shown  on  this  page, 
Saratoga  County  showed,  a  cotton 
wardrobe  costing  less  than  ten  dol-^ 
lars,  and  Steuben  County  told  visi¬ 
tors  how  to  pick  out  good  sheets. 

At  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  crowds  of 
women  gathered  around  the  exhibits 
in  the  National  Quilt  Contest.  Pic¬ 
ture  of  winner  and  her  quilt  is 
shown  on  this  page. 


Right:  Food  that  keeps  the  doctor  away 
was  the  subject  of  Orleans  County’s  exhibit. 
Home  Bureau  members  cooked  two  meals  daily 
at  the  Fair,  featuring  milk,  eggs,  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables  and  other  “protective  foods.” 


Right:  Men  as  well  as  women 
took  a  lively  interest  in  Genesee 
County’s  “Homemade  Kitchen 
Conveniences.”  “A  place  for 
everything  and  everything  in  its 
place”  is  the  modern  home¬ 
maker’s  rale. 


Below :  Monroe  County’s 
lighted  living  room.  Not  just 
spot  that  everybody  tries  to 
for  each  member  of 
young  Jimmy. 

Another  comfortable  living 
kins  County,  featured  book 
eluding  a  child’s  bookcase 
orange  crate  with  a  little 


attractive,  well- 
one  comfortable 
grab,  but  a  cozy 
the  family,  even 

room,  by  Tomp- 
■lined  walls,  in- 
made  from  an 
chair  beside  it. 


Wyoming  County’s  “House  of  Sweets”  demon¬ 
strated  how  to  turn  maple  trees  into  money. 
Notice  in  the  background  of  the  picture  the 
miniature  organ,  with  glass  pipes  filled  with 
maple  sirup. 


Below:  LUtte  folks  had  their  place  among 
the  exhibits.  Tioga  County  showed  why  a 
child  is  happy  and  healthy,  stressing  the  right 
food,  rest,  outdoor  exercise,  sunshine,  and 
playmates. 


This  quilt,  with  its  pioneer  cabin  pattern  or 
design,  received  first  prize  for  originality  m 
the  National  Quilt  Contest  at  Eastern  States 
Exposition  at  Springfield,  Mass.  There  weft 
more  than  400  antique  and  modern  quilts  ttt 
the  exhibit.  Among  them  was  a  quilt  with  0 
tree  whose  trunk  and  branches  showed  the 
genealogy  of  the  family  of  the  maker.  Another 
quilt  which  attracted  much  attention  was  ma  e 
by  a  man  80  years  old,  who  for  years  was 
janitor  of  a  school,  and  each  year  presente 
a  quilt  made  by  his  own  hands  to  atem  ers 
of  the  graduating  class. 
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in  4,168  separate  gifts - 
Chevrolet  sedans,  frigid- 
aires,  RCA  Magic  Brain 
radios  and  cash— for  the 
most  original  suitable 
name  for  this  picture  of 
Dr.  Dafoe  and  the  Quins. 
See  your  grocer  for  free 
details  concerning 
this  offer. 

All  Photos  Wortd  Copyrieht  19S6. 
N.  B.  A.  Service.  Inc. 

|r ‘""THiTrT 


,  these  healthy  Dionne  Quins 
had  Quaker  Oats 


^fiai  QuakerOafs 
does  ihr  the 
VionneQufns^ 
it  wilt  do 
foryou! 


%  Recently,  and  fortunately  for 
everybody,  doctors  discovered  that 
Vitamin  B  is  Nature’s  vitamin  for 
bracing  up  our  digestion,  our  nerves, 
our  appetites!  So  rich  is  Quaker 
Oats  in  Vitamin  B  that  millions  find 
it  an  ideal  breakfast  for  good  con¬ 
dition —  For  nervousness,  constipa¬ 
tion  and  poor  appetite  respect  no 
age,  but  hit  at  young  and  old,  alike. 

That’s  why  the 
amazing  success  of 
the  Dionne  Quins, 
who  get  Quaker 
Oats  every  day,  is 
convincing  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  value 
of  a  big  bowl 


of  delicious  Quaker  Oats  daily. 

It  not  only  supplies  a  wonderful 
abundance  of  food  energy,  but  also 
reinforces  you  with  precious  Vita¬ 
min  B  to  combat  nervousness,  con¬ 
stipation  and  poor  appetite  due  to 
a  lack  of  this  indispensable  vitamin 
in  your  diet. 

For  a  flavor  and  zest  that  en¬ 
dures,  nothing  compares  to  the 
wholesome,  nut-like  flavor  of 
Quaker  Oats.  Every  dish  is  a  treat 
that  does  you  a  world  of  good. 

Every  grocer  supplies  Quaker 
Oats,  either  2H  minute  quick-cook¬ 
ing  or  regular.  Order  it  now. 

Quaker  and  Mother’s  Oats  are 
the  same. 


*Where  poor  condition  is  due  to  lack  of  Vitamin  B. 


TS -rich  in  Nature's  Vitamin 

for  bracing-up  Digestion,  Nerves,  and  Appetite^ 


KEEP 
in  step 

with  Styles 
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material  with  %  yard  of  39-inch  con¬ 
trasting  and  %  yard  of  39-inch  lining. 

Brother  and  Sister  Coat  and  Beret 
pattern  No.  3394  may  be  had  in  sizes 
2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  Size  4  requires  IV2 
yards  of  54-inch  material  with  1% 
yards  of  39-inch  lining  for  coat  and 
beret.  Pattern  includes  coat  and  beret 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  size  and  number  clearly  and 
enclose  15c  in  stamps.  Address  Pat¬ 
tern  Department,  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.  Add  12c  for  a  copy  of  our  new 
Fall  and  Winter  Fashion  Cat^-log. 


Today  in 

Aunt  Janet’s  Garden 


Chrysanthemum  is  Autumn  Queen 

1EVEN  ventured  into  growing  chrys¬ 
anthemums  from  seed — and  it  work¬ 
ed  for  one  year  at  least.  Then  last 
winter  we  had  an  ice  condition  which 
lasted  for  weeks  and  put  an  end  to 
many  of  the  more  tender  varieties 
which  I  had  grown  from  seed.  How¬ 
ever,  some  of  them  had  bloomed  nicely 
for  two  seasons  and  I  had  been  reward¬ 
ed  for  my  trouble.  If  I  had  only  mulch¬ 
ed  them  with  strawy  manure  I  believe 
they  would  have  survived. 

However  beautiful  and  hardy  the  new 
Korean  hybrids  may  be,  there  are  other 
chrysanthemums  lovely  in  form  and 
color  which  are  outstanding  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  Frances  Whittlesey  is  even  re¬ 
sistant  to  frost  when  in  bloom  and  is  a 
rich  bronze;  it  begins  blooming  in  late 
September.  Granny  Scovill  is  another 
bronze  one,  less  resistant  to  frost  than 
Frances  Whittlesey.  Barbara  Cum- 
ming,  a  clear  yellow,  is  distinctive  be¬ 
cause  it  begins  to  bloom  in  late  August. 
R.  Marion  Hatton  is  another  fine  yel¬ 
low  and  somewhat  resistant  to  frost. 
Lovely  pink  varieties  are  Daybreak, 
Jean  Treadway,  Amelia  and  October 
-Dawn.  White  chrysanthemums  are 
Jean  Cumming  and  Ruth  Hatton. 

This  year  I  did  not  go  in  for  any 
new  varieties,  having  all  I  could  do  to 
take  care  of  the  old  ones  that  were 
(Continued  on  Page  27) 


Tunic  styles,  either  in  dresses 
or  coats,  are  getting  off  to  a  good 
start  this  season.  The  tunic  has  the 
advantage  of  allowing  variety  in 
blouses  or  vestees,  thereby  making  the 
wearer  feel  as  if  she  had  several  suits 
in  one. 

For  the  woman  of  full  figure,  ma¬ 
terials  with  “body”  are  particularly 
suitable.  This  season’s  rough  but  not 
fuzzy  weaves,  are  fortunate  for  her. 
Sleeves  should  show  fullness  at  the 
shoulder;  shoulder  lines  should  be  nar¬ 
row  to  give  the  new  silhouette.  Black 
still  holds  first  place,  with  rust  and 
green  close  runners-up.  The  wine  tones 
nnd  blue  are  also  very  popular. 

It  is  also  fashionable  to  dress  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  alike.  We  see 
mother-daughter  dresses,  brother-sister 
suits,  and  brother-sister  coats.  It  is 
quite  possible  for  the  home  dressmaker 
to  achieve  success  in  matching  coats 
nnd  berets  made  of  neat  small  checks, 
tweeds  or  herring-bone  patterns. 
Clothes  for  small  people  must  be  cor¬ 
respondingly  small  in  weave  or  design. 
If  camel’s  hair  or  homespun  is  used, 
rt  should  not  be  too  stiff  and  grownup. 
The  raglan  sldteve  is  much  easier  for 
the  amateur  to  handle  than  set-in 
sleeves. 

Tlress  pattern  No.  2713  has  excellent 
style  detail  and  comes  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust. 
®me  36  requires  4%  yards  of  39-inch 


Aunt  Janet’s 

Favorite  Recipe 

Apple  Gingerbread 

COOL,  CRISP  days  call  for 
gingerbread  often,  and  plenty’ 
of  it.  With  apples  in  season  too, 
there  is  every  reason  for  adding 
them  to  the  regular  rule  as  a 
variation. 

Gingerbread 


2  cups  flour 
2  teaspoons  baking 
powder 

>/2  teaspoon  soda 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 
I  teaspoon  ginger 
1/2  teaspoon  cloves 


1/2  teaspoon  cinnamon 
1/2  teaspoon  allspice 
'/2  cup  shortening 
1/2  cup  sugar 
2  eggs 

■/a  cup  molasses 
%  cup  hot  water 


Cream  shortening  and  sugar,  add 
beaten  eggs  and  molasses.  Add 
sifted  dry  ingredients  alternately 
with  the  hot  water  and  beat  thor¬ 
oughly.  Cut  apples  into  eighths; 
place  in  the  bpttom  of  the  baking 
pan.  Sprinkle  with  a  mixture  of 
cinnamon  and  sugar.  Pour  in  the 
gingerbread  batter  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  (350°F)  about 
30  minutes.  This  makes  a  loaf 
about  8x8x2  inches.  Turn  out 
bottom  up  and  serve  with  whip¬ 
ped  cream  or  cream  cheese. 

Sw’eet  milk  or  sour  milk  may 
be  used  instead  of  water.  If  sour 
milk  is  used,  use  %  teaspoon 
soda  and  only  IV2  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder. 
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•  A  good  cow  gives  more  milk;  a  good 
hen  lays  more  eggs,  and  a  Maytag  gives 
you  faster,  easier,  lower-cost  washings 
for  more  years.  From  its  one-piece,  cast- 
aluminum  tub  to  the  smallest  hidden 
working  part,  it  is  built  with  quality 
materials  and  by  the  finest  craftsmen — 
for  years  of  dependable,  convenient  serv¬ 
ice.  There  is  economy  in  quality. 

GASOLINE  OR  ELECTRIC  POWER 

Homes  without  electricity  may  have 
Maytags  powered  with  the  famousMaytag 
Gasoline  Multi-Motor,  a  simple  depend¬ 
able  engine — built  for  a  woman  to  operate. 
Electric  models  for  homes  on  the  power  line. 


F.19-36 


Payment  divided  to  suit  your  conven¬ 
ience.  See  the  nearest  Maytag  dealer 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  MANUFACTURERS 
FOUNDED  1898  •  NEWTON,  IOWA 


KILL  THAT  COLD 


BEFORE  IT  STARTS 

Keep  bowels  open.  Don't 
overeat.  Get  plenty  of  rest. 
At  first  sign  of  catching  cold 
take  2  Lane's  Cold  Tablets. 
Pleasant  to  take.  Be  sure  to 
get  pink  pills  in  the  yellow 
box.  24  for  25c. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 
Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 
HiscoxChem.  Wks.Patchogue.N.Y. 


TWO  BEAUTIFUL  DOUBLE  WEIGHT  PROFES- 
sional  Enlargements,  8  Guaranteed  Never  Fade  Prints 
25c  coin.  Century  Photo  Service,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


TREAT 

CONSTIPATION 
NATURE’S  WAY 

For  constipation,  you  can’t  beat  good  old  fashioned 
pleasant  tasting  Lane’s  Tea.  Made  from  selected  herbs 
Contains  no  harmful  drugs.  Easy  to  use.  Simply  brew  thi 
leaves  like  ordinary  tea.  Lane’s  Tea  acts  directly  on  thi 
colon,  aiding  the  muscular  activity  of  the  bowels  and  flush 
ing  out  dangerous  poisons. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  try  Lane’s  Tea  at  our  expense 
Write  a  postcard  for  FREE  10-day  treatment. 

LANE’S  TEA,117North  St.,  LeRoy,  N.Y 


LANE’S  TEA 

THE  FAMILY  LAXATIVE  FJOR  70  YEARS 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


This  Safe,  External  Treatment 

Helps  END  A  COLD  Quicker 


//tie  3  -7flMuP/e  T/ci/K)^u6'  TJtenuioje 


Massage  VapoRub  briskly  on  the 
throat,  chest  and  back  (between  and 
below  the  shoulder  blades).  Then 
spread  it  thick  over  the  chest  and 
cover  with  warmed  cloth. 

Almost  before  you  finish  rubbing, 
VapoRub  starts  to  bring  relief  two 
ways  at  once — two  direct  ways: 

1.  Through  the  Skin.  VapoRub 


During  the  night,  VapoRub  keeps 
right  on  working.  Often,  by  morning 
the  worst  of  the  cold  is  over. 

Avoids  Risk  of  Stomach  Upsets 

This  safe,  external  treatment  cannot 
possibly  upset  the  stomach,  as  con¬ 
stant  internal  “dosing”  is  so  apt  to 
do.  It  can  be  used  freely,  as  often  as 
needed,  even  on  the  youngest  child. 


acts  direct  through  the  skin  like  a 
poultice  or  plaster. 

2.  Medicated  Vapors.  At  the 

same  time,  its  medicated  vapors,  re¬ 
leased  by  body  heat,  are  breathed  in 
for  hours — about  18  times  a  minute 
— direct  to  the  irritated  air-passages. 
This  combined  poultice -and -vapor 
action  loosens  phlegm — relieves 
Irritation — whelps  break  congestion. 


Mothers!  Look  in  your  VapoRub 
package  for  full  details  of  Vicks 
Plan — a  practical  home  guide  to 
greater  freedom  from  colds.  In  clinic 
tests  among  17,353  people,  this  Plan 
cut  sickness  from  colds  more  than  halj! 

Follow  Vicks  Plan  for 
Better  Control  of  Colds 


This  youthful,  plaid,  wool  frock  echoes 
the  style  points  of  the  season,  with  its 
fall  shoulders,  buttons  all  the  way  down 
the  front,  high  neckline,  and  sportsy 
pleats  in  bodice  and  skirt. 

Photos  courtesy  Associated  Wool  Industries. 


“Hearts  and  flowers,”  shown  in  the  em¬ 
broidery  motifs  in  neck  banding,  pockets 
and  belt,  name  this  delightful  misses’ 
dress,  designed  by  Lanz  of  Salzburg. 
Soft  rabbit's  wool  is  the  material  used. 


Lanz  of  Salzburg  calls  this  lightweight 
woolen  frock  “Hearts,”  from  the  heart- 
shaped  buttons  on  the  front  of  the  fitted 
basque.  The  growing  girl  would  be  very 
comfortable  in  such  a  soft-textured  rab¬ 
bit's  wool  dress. 

Below  — 

Grey  chevron  wool,  with  grey  krimmer  col¬ 
lar  and  pocket  tabs  and  an  ascot  tie  of  self 
fabric,  make  the  distinguished  coat  (left)- 
Soft  Wool  with  stitching  for  trim  on  the 
collar  and  at  tops  of  the  pockets  make 
the  other  coat,  both  from  Leeds  of  London. 


Soft  chevron  wool  in  warm  biege  tone 
made  this  smart  two-piece  dress,  accent¬ 
ed  by  a  deep  green  leather  belt  and  a 
paisley  printed  silk  scarf. 


Wool  days 


Are  Here 
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BETTER  LIGHT— 

Better  School  Progress! 


Getting  lessons  under  dim,  yellow-flanie,  old- 
fashioned  oil  lamps,  is  a  terrible  handicap  to 
any  child.  Many  seemingly  dull  pupils  show 
quick  improvenlent,  when  their  homes  are 
brightened  with 


MODERN  ALADDIN  LIGHT— 
SAVES  EYESTRAIN  AND  MONEY 

Aladdin  Light  is  not  surpassed  even  by  elec¬ 
tricity  for  whiteness  and  steadiness.^  It  is  soft 
and  comfortable.  Homes  blessed  with  it  are 
brighter  and  happier.  Fathers  read  their  papers 
with  comfort;  mothers  knit  or  mend  without 
eyestrain.  Why  not  have  it? 

BURNS  b%  OIL;  94%  AIR 


Aladdin  actually  pays  for  itself  over  old-fash¬ 
ioned  oil  lamps  in  oil  saving  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  expense  it  saves  by  avoiding 
eye  strain. 

Aladdin  Lamps  bum  50  hours  to 
a  single  gallon  of  common  kerosene 
(Coal  Oil).  Flood  whole  rooms 
with  white  light  approaching  sun¬ 
light.  SAFE.  Operate  without 
pressure,  odor,  noise  or  smoke, 
and  so  simple  a  child  can  do  it. 

THE  NEW  MODELS  ARE 
AT  YOUR  DEALER’S 

You’ll  like  the  smart 
new  shades  too.  I  f  you 
don’t  know  who  your 
Aladdin  dealer  is, 
write  us  for  his  name 
and  descriptive  free 
literature. 

THE  MANTLE  LAMP 
COMPANY 
223  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago,  Illinois 


rBEWARM 


COMPANY 

N.  C.,  U.  $.  A. 


need  not  dreed  cold  winter  deys 
now.  Our  new  line  of  Inders  Fijurfit  (Cold- 
pruO  Knit  Princess  Slips  and  Underskirts 
has  been  redesigned  for  greater  comfort  and 
more  attractive  style  than  ever  before. 

Modem  in  every  respect,  these  slips  are 
knit  by  a  special  process,  and  lie  smooth  and 
close-htting  beneath  any  kind  of  frock,  without 
bunching  or  crawling.  Tfiey  keep  warmth  in  and  cold 
They  are  equipped  with  our  exclusive  Sta-Up 
straps— durable  colors  and  easy  to  launder 
no  ironing  necessary. 

Ask  at  your  favorite  store  for  Indcra  Figurfit  by 
name  if  you  want  best  quality  and  fair  prices.  Take 
no  substitute;  look  for  the.Indera  trade-mark. 

Goice  of  cotton,  wool  mixtures,  rayon  and  wool, 
100%  wool  worsted,  silk  and  worsted.  Sizes  for 
women,  misses  and  children. 


Write  for  FREE  descriptive  style  Catalog  No.  1 46 


BRING  HOME  SOME 

KEMP'S  BALSAMI 

BOBBY  HAS  COME 
HOME  WITH  WET 
FEET  AGAIN  ! 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AUERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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1  Aunt  Janet’s  Garden  I 

{Continued  from  Page  25) 
left.  Yet  I  have  not  been  disappointed 
with  the  results  obtained  from  the 
double  row  across  the  vegetable  garden. 

Boiling  it  down  to  a  few  points  this 
has  been  my  procedure: 

1  —  Transplant  one  vigorous  sprout 

from  each  clump  as  soon  as  danger 
of  frost  is  past. 

2  —  Transplant  into  deeply  prepared, 

rich  soil. 

3  —  When  6  to  8  inches-  high,  pinch 

back  all  tips. 

4  —  Pinch  back  again  once  or  twice 

more,  depending  upon  growth.  I 
did  not  do  any  pinching  after  July 
15th  because  some  of  the  varieties 
were  already  forming  buds. 

5  —  Soak  the  ground  during  periods  of 

greatest  drought.  I  did  it  twice 
using  canvas  hose  which  made  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  the  soil,  thus 
saturating  it  to  a  depth  of  several 
inches. 

I  was  not  troubled  this  year  with 
red  spider  as  much  as  in  previous 
years.  Probably  this  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  plants  were  in  full  sim.  A 
good  strong  spray  or  one  of  the  contact 
sprays  can  be  used  to  wash  off  the  red 
spider.  Dusting  sulphur  is  recommend¬ 
ed  for  preventing  mildew. 


Pal  With  Your  Children 

By  Winifred  S.  Haskins 

WHEN  children  start  taking  on 
their  shoulders  a  few  simple 
home  duties,  it  is  well  to  give  their  first 
attempts  at  any  new  work  a  little 
supervision. 

A  child  who  is  taught  to  set  a  table 
neatly,  placing  the  plates,  silver  and 
glasses  evenly  and  in  their  proper  posi¬ 
tions,  will  find  the  w'ork  as  easily  and 
quickly  done  as  one  who  puts  them  on 
the  table  belter  skelter,  and  he  will  be 
establishing  a  habit  —  and  this  pertains 
to  all  work  —  of  neatness  and  precision, 
which  will  soon  become  a  standard  of 
effort  in  everything  he  does.  Praise 
for  the  praiseworthy  work,  patience 
and  persistence,  with  a  minimum  of 
criticism  for  the  first  mistakes  and 
bungling  efforts,  will  go  a  long  way  to¬ 
wards  achieving  happy  results. 

Teach  your  little  daughter  to  appre¬ 
ciate  an  attractively  set  table  and  let 
her  learn  her  first  sewing  stitches  on 
some  linen  piece  or  set,  of  simple  de¬ 
sign,  which  can  be  used  on  the  home 
table.  Teach  her  to  appreciate  and 
care  for  a  pot  or  vase  of  flowers  to  be 
used  as  a  table  centerpiece. 

I  have  noticed  that,  with  the  older 
children,  both  Father  and  Mother 
sometimes  hesitate  about  giving  over 
any  of  their  tasks  to  the  boys  and 
girls.  This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
the  right  attitude  to  take  towards 
young  people.  A  home  is  for  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family,  and  fathers  and 
mothers  make  a  mistake  if  they  feel 
that  their  authority  is  being  encroach¬ 
ed  upon  when  the  youngsters  try  their 
hand  at  some  of  the  major  home  work. 
This  attitude,  pursued  into  old  age,  re¬ 
sults  in  a  sad  plight  indeed  for  the 
mature  son  or  daughter  who  may, 
through  duty  or  otherwise,  remain  un¬ 
der  the  home  roof. 

Experience  acquired  in  doing  work 
about  the  home  becomes  an  invaluable 
asset  when  young  men  and  women  en¬ 
ter  a  home  of  their  own,  besides  giving 
them  wholesome  interests  during  the 
years  of  their  early  youth. 

Pal  with  your  children — from  first  to 
last— as  long  as  they  remain  under 
your  roof.  Then  when  they  take  their 
solo  flight  into  the  varied  atmosphere 
of  life,  they  will  think  of  Father  and 
Mother,  not  as  dictators,  but  as  trust¬ 
worthy  co-pilots. 
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HERE  IS  ANOTHER  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  The  Little  Big-Heart  TALES 

What  the  By  C.A.  Stephens 

Man  in  the  Moon  Saw 


IT  was  one  of  the  last  years  we  did 
lumbering  up  in  the  Flagstaff  region. 
The  winter’s  cut  of  spruce  had  gone 
down  Dead  River  to  the  Kennebec,  and 
the  Old  Squire  had  driven  up  from 
home  to  pay  off  the  river-drivers  and 
had  taken  me  with  him — for  this  was 
after  Addison,  Halstead  aind  the  girls 
had  left  the  farm,  and  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  was  there  alone  again,  except  for 
such  assistance  as  the  present  writer — 
then  about  nineteen — could  give  him. 

There  was  a  crew  of  twenty-eight  of 
the  river-men;  and  it  is  doing  them  no 
injustice  to  say  they  were  rough  fel¬ 
lows,  noisy,  sometimes  quarrelsome,  es¬ 
pecially  so  after  they  were  paid  off  for 
their  season’s  work  and,  as  was  often 
the  case,  some  sneaking  bootlegger  had 
found  his  way  to  them  with  intoxicants. 
There  wasn’t  much  then  that  anyone 
could  do  save  to  let  them  alone.  They 
had  taken  possession  of  the  little 
tavern  where  we  had  put  up  while  ad¬ 
justing  their  accounts;  and  after  sup¬ 
per  that  night  they  were  “celebrating” 
after  their  own  fashion.  The  hubbub 
was  prodigious. 

To  be  out  of  the  noise,  the  Old  Squire 
walked  out  to  the  road  which  passed 
the  tavern  door.  “It’s  their  way  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  good  time,  I  suppose,”  he  said. 
“But  crazy  men  couldn’t  behave  worse. 
It’s  the  same  every  year  when  they 
come  off  the  drive.  I’m  afraid  we  shall 
get  no  sleep  here.” 

Dusk  was  falling.  But  for  the  uproar 
in  the  tavern  behind  us,  the  night  was 
very  calm — the  stillness  of  the  northern 
wilderness  when  its  burden  of  winter 
snow  first  goes  off.  At  a  distance  the 
swollen  river  sent  its  low,  hoarse  mur¬ 
mur  across  the  forest.  A  few  frogs, 
after  their  long,  cold  slumbers,  were 
raising  tiny  voices,  hailing  each  other  in 
the  twilight;  and  afar,  a  little  saw- 
whet  owl  began  its  measured  crake. 
Then  came  a  louder  outburst  of  howls 
from  the  exhilarated  crew  inside  the 
open  tavern  door.  The  Old  Squire  turn¬ 
ed  to  listen. 

“My  son,  what  say  to  driving  home 
tonight  instead  of  stopping  here?”  he 
said  suddenly.  “’Tis  thirty-eight  miles, 
but  the  night  isn’t  cold.  The  moon  will 
be  up  in  a  little  while.  Our  horse  has‘ 
been  standing  all  day.  I  believe  I  would 
rather  do  it  and  be  at  home  in  the 
morning  than  stay  here.”  The  idea 
pleased  me  immensely.  “Well,  then,” 
the  Old  Squire  cried,  “you  run  and 
hitch  up  Whistle  (our  driving  horse).  I 
will  go  indoors,  settle  our  bill  and  get 
our  coats.” 

We  had  bought  half  a  dozen  bushel 
baskets  that  afternoon  from  an  Indian 
basket-maker  who  lived  near  the 
tavern — baskets  woven  from  ash  strip. 
After  hitching  up,  I  set  the  baskets 
together  and  lashed  them  on  behind  the 
buckboard  seat.  The,  Old  Squire  came 
out,  and  we  set  off,  glad  to  get  away 
into  the  restful  quiet  of  the  spring 
night. 

“You  may  drive,”  he  said;  “perhaps 
your  eyes  are  sharper  than  mine.”  And 
then  for  some  minutes  he  sat  silent  be¬ 
side  me  as  I  guided  Whistle  along  the 
narrow,  dark  road,  which,  indeed,  was 
little  better  than  a  trail.  “Oh,  well,  I 
suppose  we  must  never  allow  ourselves 
to  be  discouraged  about  the  human 
race.”  he  said  at  length,  and  I  knew  he 
was  thinking  of  the  noisy  crew  we  had 
just  left  at  the  tavern.  “But  improve¬ 
ment  comes  slow,  painfully  slow,  and 
sometimes  we  grow  dishearted  because 
we  fail  to  witness  in  one  short  Lifetime 
that  progress  which  only  comes  in  the 
course  of  centuries.  Patience  is  what 
we  need  to  cultivate,  patience  and 
faith.  I  hardly  hope  to  live  long  enough 


to  see  intoxicants  abolished,”  he  added. 
“But  that  will  come  in  time.” 

A  silvery  radiance  began  to  show 
above  the  eastern  horizon,  and  ere  long 
the  full  moon  slowly  poked  up  its 
round,  ruddy  face  over  the  black  tops 
of  the  spruce  woods,  preternaturally 
big  and  strangely  like  a  human  coun¬ 
tenance.  The  Old  Squire  laughed.  “The 
man  in  the  moon  is  looking  at  us,”  said 
he.  “Looks  jolly,  tonight,  as  if  out  for 
a  frolic.”  He  laughed  again.  “A  full 
moon  like  that  always  makes  me  feel 
cattish,  as  if  I  would  like  to  play  hide- 
and-seek.  When  I  was  a  boy,  the  yoimg 
folks  played  hide-and-seek  a  good  deal 
by  moonlight.  Hide-and-coop,  we  called 
it  then,  for  when  the  one  who  ‘blinded’ 
had  counted  a  hundred  he  shouted, 
‘Ready,’  and  all  who  had  hidden  cried, 
‘Coop.’  Then  the  search  for  the  hidden 
ones  began,  in  the  barns  and  about  the 
corncribs  and  haystacks.  There  is 
something  in  moonlight  that  makes  us 
feel  antic.” 

Whistle  trotted  rapidly  on;  he  had 
been  homesick  and  was  glad  to  get 
away  from  the  wild  uproar  at  the 
tavern.  As  we  drew  near  Duck  Pond, 
six  miles  on  our  way,  voices  were  heard 
ahead,  and  the  glare  of  a  fire  came  in 
view.  Pulling  up  at  the  log  bridge  over 
a  brook  that  flowed  into  the  pond,  we 
saw  torches  along  the  brook  bed.  A 
party  of  young  fellows  were  there, 
spearing  suckers,  which  at  this  season 
come  up  certain  streams  by  night,  to 
deposit  their  spawn. 

The  birch-bark  torches  lit  up  the 
water;  the  fishers,  each  with  his  torch 
in  one  hand  and  his  four-pronged  spear 
in  the  other,  were  leaping  briskly  to 
and  fro,  and  the  thud  of  the  iron  points 
among  the  stones  rang  out  sharply.  On 
both  sides,  the  banks  were  already 
“aflop”  with  the  impaled  fish. 

As  we  sat  watching  the  scene,  one  of 
the  young  torch-bearers  approached  so* 
near  that  Whistle  snorted  at  the  sput¬ 
ter  of  the  blazing  bark.  “Don’t  you 
want  some  suckers?”  the  youngster 
shouted  to  us.  “They’re  big.” 

Big  ones  they  were;  and  for  a 
twenty-five  cent  piece  he  filled  one  of 


our  bushel  baskets  from  the  squirming 
heaps  on  the  bank.  Numbers  of  these 
suckers  would  have  weighed  three 
pounds  apiece. 

Then  for  two  hours  or  more  Whistle 
trotted  on,  the  moon  mounting  higher, 
frogs  peeping  and  now  and  again  an 
owl  hooting  in  the  forest  .depths. 
Twice  our  horse  stopped  short  as  if 
fearing  to  go  on,  and  we  surmised  there 
was  a  bear  not  far  away.  Presently 
we  heard  one  give  its  quite  human- 
soimding  outcry  at  a  distance.  Once  as 
two  porcupines  scuttled  across  the  road 
a  l5mx,  evidently  in  pursuit  of  them, 
uttered  its  raspy  screech  from  a  near¬ 
by  thicket.  All  the  wild  denizens  of  the 
forest  were  astir,  seeking  their  prey  or 
the  companionship  of  their  kind. 

An  hour  later  we  emerged  to  a  set¬ 
tlement  along  the  intervales  of  Wild 
Stream,  where  there  were  five  farms 
and  a  sawmill,  a  neighborhood  quaintly 
known  as  “Jericho.”  At  the  first  of 
these  habitations  the  good  people  were 
apparently  abed  and  asleep:  not  a  light 
glimmered  from  a  window.  And  now  a 
roguish  idea,  inspired  by  the  moon,  per¬ 
haps,  occurred  to  the  Old  Squire. 

“What  if  we  leave  them  a  mess  of 
suckers?”  he  said  laughing.  “We  can 
put  them  in  one  of  these  new  baskets 
and  set  it  by  the  house  door.  When  they 
find  that  basket  and  suckers  in  the 
morning,  they  will  wonder  where  in 
the  world  they  came  from!  When  they 
quiz  their  neighbors  about  the  basket, 
and  find  it  doesn’t  belong  to  any  of 
them,  they  will  wonder  still  more!  It 
will  be  a  mystery  in  Jericho.” 

So  we  piilled  up,  put  a  half-dozen  of 
the  suckers  in  one  of  the  new  bushel 
baskets,  which  I  deposited  gently  on 
the  doorstep,  then  stole  back  to  the 
buckboard. 

For  some  reason,  the  humor  of  this 
prank  appealed  to  the  Old  Squire  that 
night.  “Let’s  not  show  partiality  in 
Jericho,”  he  said.  “It’s  rather  expensive 
in  bushel  baskets.  But  never  mind.  We 
can  get  more.  Let’s  leave  a  mess  of 
suckers  at  every  house  here.” 

Accordingly  we  pulled  up  at  the  next 
farm.  Here,  too,  all  was  dark  and  still; 
and,  counting  out  six  more  suckers  in 
another  basket,  I  left  it  on  the  door¬ 
step,  and  we  walked  Whistle  on  to  the 
next  place.  It  was  there  the  sawmill 
was  located.  We  knew  the  name  of  the 
folks  there,  having  once  called  on  our 
way  up  to  the  lumber  camps.  It  was 
Kilburn.  The  man  was  a  prosperous 
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The  Closed  Gentian 

O  clustered  buds  of  midnight  blue 
In  dense  array  upstanding. 

Like  soldiers  clad  in  jackets  new, 

A  citadel  commanding. 

Why  do  your  petals  never  ope 
Beneath  the  sun’s  entreaty; 

Is  there  a  secret  which  you  hope 
To  keep  from  me  completely? 

Pray  did  some  sage  to  you  confide 
The  joy  a  mortal  misses; 

Or  is  it  only  that  you  hide 
A  fairy’s  dainty  kisses? 

No  matter  how  polite  I  ask. 

The  flower  pays  no  attention; 

Her  blue-clad  guards  will  ne’er  unmask 
The  secret  of  the  gentian. 

— Gertrude  Hughes  Ehel, 

R.D.  2,  ElUcottville,  N.  Y. 


farmer  and  millman,  with  a  large  fam¬ 
ily  of  girls.  The  sawmill  was  on  the 
stream  just  across  the  road  from  the 
farm.  The  latter  consisted  of  a  house 
and  long  ell,  at  the  far  end  of  which 
were  a  shed  and  a  large  bam.  The  mill 
was  on  the  west  side  of  the  highway, 
and  the  farm  on  the  east  side.  About 
the  mill  were  numerous  piles  of  freshly- 
sawn  lumber,  slabs  and  edgings,  all 
showing  quite  clearly  in  the  moonlight. 
Water  was  pouring  through  the  sluice¬ 
way  of  the  dam.  Otherwise  all  seemed 
quiet.  On  passing  the  house,  however, 
we  saw  that  here  the  people  were  astir. 
Late  as  was  the  hour,  two  front  win¬ 
dows  of  the  ell  were  brilliantly  alight. 

“We  must  be  cautious  here,”  the  Old 
Squire  whispered;  and  what  we  did  was 
to  pass  the  house  for  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  before  stopping.  I  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  old  gentleman  had 
better  remain  at  the  buckboard  and 
hold  Whistle  while  I  went  softly  back, 
but  did  not  like  to  tell  him  so,  and  he 
kept  with  me.  He  appeared  to  be  rc- 
nevdng  his  youth,  that  night!  Accord¬ 
ingly  we  tied  Whistle  to  a  tree  by  the 
roadside,  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  then 
went  back  with  our  basket.  The  cur¬ 
tains  of  the  two  lighted  windows  were 
not  drawn,  and  on  approaching  the 
door  we  could  hardly  help  seeing  what 
was  going  on  inside.  The  Kilbum  girls 
must  have  had  the  company  of  their 
neighbors,  that  night,  for  there  was  a 
party  of  eight  young  ladies  there,  sit¬ 
ting  about  a  long  table,  all  busily  en¬ 
gaged  cutting  and  weaving  strips  of 
gay-colored  paper  into  some  sort  of 
airy  fabrics;  and,  as  this  was  about  the 
first  of  May,  we  guessed  at  once  that 
their  ornate  creations  were  May  bas¬ 
kets,  for  use  at  May-night  frolics. 

Afterward,  I  had  little  doubt  that 
those  Jericho  girls  were  gathered  there, 
and  sitting  up  late,  in  expectation  of 
May-night  calls. 

After  a  single  hasty  glance  inside,  I 
stole  forward  to  deposit  our  basket  of 
fish  on  the  doorstep,  the  Old  Squire  re¬ 
maining  a  few  steps  behind.  The  glare 
from  the  windows  was  in  our  eyes,  and 
in  setting  the  large  basket  on  the  stone 
step  I  inadvertently  jarred  a  tin  p3'fi 
that  had  been  left,  bottom  up,  at  one 
end  of  it.  I  think  those  girls  must  have 
been  listening.  Slight  as  was  the  sound, 
they  apparently  heard  it;  yet  even 
how  eight  girls  contrived  to  rush  forth 
so  quickly  is  still  a  mystery!  'We  hM 
scarcely  taken  three  strides  before  the 
door  flew  open  and  they  were  out, 
laughing,  shouting  and  chasing  us  ^for 
it  is  a  part  of  the  old  Mayday  game 


•"p  HE  candidates  from  far 
A  and  near,  most  ev’ry  hour 
of  day  appear,  when  I  git  up 
there’s  one,  I  vow,  to  argue 
while  I  milk  my  cow.  They  fol¬ 
low  me  about  the  place  and 
shove  statistics  in  my  face 
about  the  size  of  public  debt, 
and  what  recovery  we’ll  get  if 
we  just  vote  for  Smith  or 
Brown ;  they’re  sure  to  bring 
the  taxes  down.  The  candidate 
for  town  trustee  is  runnin’  on 
a  plank,  by  gee,  of  world  peace 
and  no  wars  no  more,  you 
should  of  seen  that  man  git 
sore  when  I  said,  “What 
means  more  to  me,  is  will  you 
fix  our  roads,  by  gee?” 

The  constitution  fathers 
wrote  we  should  remember 
when  we  vote,  says  Jones,  who 
is  a  candidate  for  sheriff,  and 
who  thinks  the  fate  of  our 
great  nation  will  depend  on  us 
electin’  him  to  tend  to  our  old 
jail;  I  says  to  him.  “I  like  the 
constitution,  Jim,  but  what  I’d 
like  (o  know  is  if  you’ll  give 
the  chicken  thieves  a  biff  if 
you’re  elected,  seems  to  me  the 
sheriff's  job’s  enough,  by  gee, 
to  keep  you  busy  where  you’re 
at,  so  tell  us  what  you’ll  do 
with  that.”  But  it’s  no  use  to  argue  for  them  men  is  all  opposed  to  war,  they’re 
all  for  freedom  so  we  can  have  silk  shirts  for  the  common  man.  They  keep  a- 
gittin’  underfoot,  and  every  time  I  move  they  put  their  picture  underneath  my 
nose,  until  I  think  I’ll  vote  for  those  who  ain’t  a-drivin’  round  in  cars  a- 
passin’  out  campaign  cigars  ! 
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to  catch  the  fellow  that  hangs  a  May- 
basket. 

We  were  badly  taken  by  surprise. 
Our  plan  hadn’t  provided  for  this.  I 
durst  not  speak  aloud  to  the  Old  Squire, 
nor  he  to  me.  Aware,  perhaps,  that  his 
legs  were  not  quite  what  they  once 
were,  the  old  gentleman  dodged  round 
the  comer  of  the  house,  then  hooked  it 
across  the  road  to  the  cover  of  a  lum¬ 
ber  pile  beside  it,  and  from  that,  slid 
down  a  great  heap  of  sawdust  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  mill  and  hid  beneath 
the  mill  floor.  But  I  had  sprinted 
straight  away  down  the  road,  to  reach 
our  team,  and,  though  hotly  pursued  by 
three  of  the  girls  who  ran  like  veritable 
Atalantas,  I  succeeded  in  casting  off 
Whistle’s  halter,  jumping  on  the  buck- 
board  and  escaping,  though  not  -with¬ 
out  a  poignant  sense  of  anxiety  as  to 
what  was  happening  to  the  Old  Squire, 
who  had  disappeared,  I  hardly  knew 
how  or  where.  One  of  those  sharp- 
eyed  girls  had  caught  a  glimpse  of 
him,  however,  as  he  crossed  the  road, 
and  five  of  them  were  after  him  among 
the  board  piles;  but  he  got  to  cover 
beneath  the  mill  floor  and,  scrambling 
over  still  greater  heaps  of  the  dry  saw¬ 
dust  that  lay  under  it,  dug  himself  in, 
so  to  speak,  far  back  and  to  consider¬ 
able  depths,  then  lay  still.  But  of  this, 
of  course,  I  knew  nothing. 

My  pursuers  did  not  follow  far,  after 
I  reached  the  buckboard.  “Oh,  we  know 
you,  Jim  Bro-wn!’’  one  of  them  called 
out  several  times.  “We  know  you,  if 
you  have  got  on  a  new  cap!  Had  to 
come  with  your  horse,  didn’t  you? 
Didn’t  dare  to  trust  your  own  iegs!’’ 
another  cried,  mockingly.  Evidently  I 
was  mistaken  for  some  one  they  knew 
well. 

As  soon  as  I  was  sure  they  had  turn¬ 
ed  back,  I  pulled  up,  hitched  Whistle 
again  and  followed  them  softly,  keeping 
to  the  shadows  of  the  trees  beside  the 
road.  I  was  consumed  by  anxiety  about 
the  Old  Squire.  I  guessed  now  that  he 
had  run  to  the  sawmill,  for  I  heard  the 
girls  calling  out  to  one  another  there; 
and  I  was  afraid  he  might  have  tried 
to  cross  the  stream  on  the  mill  dam 
and  fallen  in.  At  that  season  of  the 
year  the  water  was  high.  i  stole  nearer, 
through  alder  clumps,  till  I  came  with¬ 
in  easy  hearing  distance,  then  listened 
intently.  Judging  from  the  voices,  all 
eight  of  the  girls  were  now  at  the  mill, 
searching  diligently.  “Oh,  we  know  you 
are  hid  here,  somewheres,  Mark  Jor¬ 
dan!”  one  cried.  “You  may  as  well 
come  out.  You  haven’t  fooled  us  by 
wearing  that  long  coat  and  big  hat!” 
another  cried,  laughing.  “Emma  saw 
you  scud  across  the  road.  She  knew 
you.” 

For  some  time  longer  the  search 
went  on,  in  and  out  among  the  piles  of 
lumber  and  slabs,  and  in  every  dark 
nook  and  comer  of  the  mill.  Then  they 
crept  down  the  bank  and  looked  under 
the  mill  floor,  among  the  wheels  and 
sawdust  heaps.  “If  you’ve  buried  your¬ 
self  up  here,  you  had  better  come  out,” 
I  heard  one  of  them  cry;  and  then  they 
got  sticks  of  edging  and  appeared  to 
be  prodding  the  heaps. 

Where  or  in  what  plight  the  Old 
Squire  was,  I  couldn’t  imagine.  Appar- 
entiy  those  girls  believed  he  was  Mark 
Jordan  and  was  hidden  somewhere 
thereabouts.  At  length  two  of  them 
crossed  over  on  the  dam  and  searched 
the  log  piles  and  bushes  on  the  other 
side  of  the  stream.  Afterwards,  they 
sJl  stood  around  a  long  while  in  the 
moonlight,  shouting  occasional  exhor¬ 
tations  to  the  supposed  Mark  to  come 
forth  and  show  himself. 

What  to  do,  hardly  knew.  If  the 
Old  Squire  was  safe,  it  was  best,  of 
course,  for  both  of  us  to  keep  still; 
hut  I  was  dreadfully  afraid  something 
had  befallen  him.  For  a  man  of  sev¬ 
enty-eight,  he  was  active;  but  of  course 
seventy-eight  isn’t  twenty.  I  began  to 
be  afraid  he  might  have  had  a  bad  fall 
among  the-  logs  below  the  dam  or  slip¬ 
ped  off  them  into  rapid  water. 

It  seemed  to  me  those  girls  would 


never  go  back  indoors!  Two  of  them 
stood  on  top  of  a  board  pile,  watching 
the  mill  and  everything  about  it.  I  be¬ 
gan  to  fear  they  would  remain  there 
till  morning!  At  last  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  Old  Squire  might  have  reach¬ 
ed  the  woods  on  the  far  side  of  the 
stream  and  made  a  circuit  around  to 
the  road  below,  where  we  had  left  our 
team.  In  that  case  he  would  be  waiting 
for  me  there;  and  upon  that,  I  hastened 
back  where  I  had  last  hitched  Whistle. 
But  he  was  not  there,  and  again  I  stole 
back  up  the  road  toward  the  mill.  I 
was  now  really  alarmed;  and  my  re¬ 
solution  was  as  good  as  taken  to  hail 
the  girls,  reveal  our  identity  and  ask 
them  to  aid  me  in  looking  the  Old 
Squire  up.  Before  I  came  in  sight  of 
the  mill,  however,  I  saw  some  one 
stealing  down  the  road  in  the  shadow 
of  the  woods,  and  was  vastly  relieved 
a  moment  later  to  hear  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  speak.  The  girls,  it  appeared,  had 
at  last  given  up  the  hunt  and  gone  in¬ 
to  the  house.  He  was  laughing,  and  he 
looked  very  dusty  in  the  moonlight. 

“Well,  they  didn’t  catch  us,  did 
they?”  were  his  first  words — with  the 


grin  of  a  boy  eighteen;  and  as  I  brush¬ 
ed  him  off  a  bit  he  told  me  of  his  pre¬ 
dicament  under  the  mill.  “I  thought  at 
one  time  they  would  surely  find  me!” 
he  said.  “They  stuck  sticks  down  all 
around  me.  Once  they  hit  my  leg;  and 
one  of  them  crept  clean  over  me,  paw¬ 
ing  in  the  heap  with  her  hands.  I  was 
nearly  smothered.  They  were  bent  on 
capturing  Mark  Jordan.” 

We  drove  on, — the  moon  riding  at  its 
full  height  in  the  heavens, — and  owing 
to  our  escapade  in  Jericho  we  did  not 
reach  home  till  nearly  seven  in  the 
morning. 

“It  may  be  just  as  well  not  to  say 
too  much  about  this,”  the  Old  Squire 
remarked,  with  a  droll  glance  at  my 
face,  as  we  drove  up  the  lane.  “Your 
grandmother,  you  know,  has  rather 
strict  ideas  about  the  behavior  of  old 
people.  She  might  think  this  much 
worse  than  it  really  was.” 

I  fully  agreed  with  him;  but  we  came 
near  exposure  at  the  start.  Breakfast 
was  ready  on  the  table;  and  after  put¬ 
ting  up  Whistle  we  went  directly  in, 
grandmother  greeting  the  Old  Squire 
with  a  caress,  as  usual,  after  such  ab¬ 


sences  from  home.  But  something  about 
his  hair  and  his  raiment  instantly  at¬ 
tracted  her  attention. 

“Why,  Joseph,  your  nair  is  tull  of 
something  that  looks  like  sawdust!” 
she  exclaimed.  “Your  clothes,  too,  are 
all  covered  with  it!  And,  my  sakes! 
both  pockets  of  your  coats  are  full  of 
it.  Where  have  you  been?” 

“Well.  Ruth,  the  fact  is  we  were 
rather  busy  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a 
sawmill  up  the  country,”  the  Old  Squire 
replied  with  an  all-wise  glance  across 
at  me.  • 

“I  should  say  ‘busy’!”  the  old  lady 
cried,  brushing  at  his  sleeves.  “Do  come 
to  the  wood-box  while  I  empty  your 
pockets.  You  must  have  worked  awful¬ 
ly  hard!”  she  added.  “And  at  your  age, 
Joe,  do  you  think  it  is  quite  prudent 
to  exert  yourself  like  that,  nights?” 

“Perhaps  not,”  the  Old  Squire  said. 
“I’m  afraid  I’m  getting  a  little  old  for 
such  jobs.  But  a  sudden  emergency 
arose — and  it  seemed  to  be  a  work  of 
necessity.” 

The  dear  old  lady  looked  a  little  puz¬ 
zled,  not  wholly  satisfied.  In  fact,  we 
barely  scraped  by. 


“I  read  that  ad  last  year,  and  believe  me,  every  word  of  it  is  true.  I 
bought  a  pair  of  Litentufs— they  certainly  take  a  burden  off  your  feet!” 


THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS  AGREE 

GOODRICH  UTENTUFS 

are  “LITE”  in  weight  and  “TUFF”  to  wear  out! 


Lace  Anklefit 
12"  and  16" 


Many  farmers  who  were  bur¬ 
dening  themselves  with  heavy 
rubber  boots  last  year  are  now 
enjoying  the  light-weight  com¬ 
fort  of  Goodrich  Litentufs. 

In  actual  pedometer  tests, 
we  found  that  the  average 
farmer  takes  19,950  steps  dur¬ 
ing  his  usual  working  day. 
And  ordinary  rubber  boots 
weigh  on  the  average  1  pound, 
5  ounces  more  than  Goodrich 
Litentufs.  That  means  drag¬ 


ging  tons  of  useless  weight 
around  on  your  feet! 

No  wonder  so  many  men 
have  switched  to  Litentufs! 
Now,  they  can  tell  you  what  a 
difference  Litentufs  make  in 
comfort.  And  they  can  tell  you 
how  these  modern  boots  stand 
up  under  the  toughest  wear. 

Get  a  pair  of  Goodrich 
Litentufs  yourself — and  enjoy 
real  foot-comfort!  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  Footwear  Divi¬ 
sion,  Watertown,  Mass. 


Goodrich 


There  is  a  full  line  of  quality  rubber 
footwear  bearing  the  name 

— the  mark  that  assures  you  a  full  dollar^ s  value  no  matter  what  price  you  Pay 
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Kernels,  Screenings 

and  Chaff 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


Last  fall  we  sold  four  Angus  steer  calves  to  4-H  boys  in  Cayuga  County.  These 
calves  were  all  sired  by  Briarcliff  Barbarian  9th.  The  4-H  boys  showed  them 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  Every  one  of  the  calves  placed  well  up  in  the 
money.  Sunnygables  takes  this  means  of  congratulating  the  boys  on  the  results 
they  got  with  their  calves  and  of  thanking  them  for  giving  the  get  of  Barbarian 
such  excellent  care.  From  left  to  right:  BLACK  DIAMOND — Fed  by  Roger 

Bradley,  King  Ferry.  Final  Weight — 1010  lbs. - Gain  650  lbs.  Bought  by  Lewis 

Newhoff  &  Sqn,  Albany  @  .13Va.  3rd.  Place  in  Heavy  Angus  Class.  SMOKY — 
Fed  by  Clifford  Jordan,  North  St.  Road,  Auburn.  Final  Weight — 880  lbs. — Gain 
500  lbs.  Bought  by  Market  Basket  Store,  Geneva  @  .13.  1st.  Place  in  Light 

Angus  Class.  JIM — Fed  by  Robert  Body,  Fleming.  Final  Weight - 820  lbs. — 

Gain  495  lbs.  Bought  by  Albany  Packing  Co.  @  .13V^.  Second  Place  in  Light 
Angus  Class.  DUKE — Fed  by  Craig  Culver,  Poplar  Ridge.  Final  Weight — 805 
lbs. — Gain  450  lbs.  Bought  by  Swift  &  Co.  @  .12%.  3rd.  Place  in  Light 

Angus  Class. 


May  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  from  now  on  this  page  is 
a  partnership  affair.  I’ve  always 
promised  myself  that  I  would  exer¬ 
cise  the  good  judgment  not  to  over¬ 
stay  my  time.  On  all  sides  of  me  I 
see  perfectly  splendid  young  men  and 
women  pressing  forward  to  make 
their  place  in  the  world.  Their  ex¬ 
perience  may  not  be  as  great  as  yours 
and  mine  but  their  courage,  their 
zeal,  and  their  ability  may  easily  put 
us  to  shame. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  it  will  be 
healthful  and,  I  hope,  inspiring  to  re¬ 
flect  on  this  page  the  points  of  view 
of  two  generations  of  farm-rhinded 
men  who  may  not  always  agree  but 
who,  I  hope,  will  maintain  a  mutual 
feeling  of  respect  for  each  other. 
Therefore  from  time  to  time,  my  son, 
H.  E.  Babcock,  Jr.,  will  contribute 
articles  to  this  page  which  will  be 
signed  with  his  initials,  H.  E.  B.,  Jr. 
In  the  beginning,  he  will  deal  with 
his  experiences  on  the  farm.  In 
time,  however,  I  hope  that  he  will 
also  become  interested  in  and  discuss 
general  agricultural  questions  and 
policies. 

Currency  Stabilization 

The  most  important  event  in  re¬ 
cent  years  is  the  currency  stabiliza¬ 
tion  which  now  is  possible  because 
France  is  now  in  process  of  deciding 


to  go  off  the  gold  standard  and  re¬ 
value  the  franc  rather  than  change 
its  form  of  government  to  either  a 
communistic  or  facist  dictatorship. 

Prediction 

If,  as  appears  likely,  international 
currency  stabilization  is  effected  at 
prices  for  gold  in  the  various  cur¬ 
rencies  which  reflect  its  present 
high  z'alue,  the  foundation  is  laid 
for  a  business  activity  which  will 
rapidly  restore  prosperity  to  both 
agriculture  and  business.  This  pros¬ 
perity  will  come  in  the  United 
States  in  spite  of  taxes,  in  spite  of 
government  interference  with 
business  and  regardless  of  who  is 
elected  President  of  the  United 
States. 

France  tried  a  New  Deal  without 
the  help  of  devaluation.  She  couldn’t 
get  away  with  it.  The  United  States 
tried  both  a  New  Deal  and  devalua-, 
tion  and,  to  date,  the  positive  effects 
of  raising  the  price  of  gold  so  as 
properly  to  reflect  its  value  has  en¬ 
abled  the  country  to  carry  the  burden 
of  an  AAA,  an  NRA,  a  Resettlement 
Administration,  and  a  dozen  other 
impractical,  unworkable  schemes 
which  no  government  short  of  a 
dictatorship  can  ever  man  or  man¬ 
age. 

As  far  as  the  authors  of  this 
page  are  concerned,  they’re  going 
to  stop  worrying  about  the  world 


or  the  United  States  and  devote 
most  of  their  attention  to  their  own 
Personal  responsibilities  from  now 
on. 

* 

Experience  With  Beef  Cattle 

In  July  of  1933,  when  he  was  sure 
that  the  price  level  had  started  its  long 
climb  from  the  depths  to  which  it  had 
dropped.  Dad  gave  me  $1500  and  told  me 
to  buy  a  herd  of  beef  cattle. 
I  was  extremely  pleased 
with  this  idea  as  you  may 
imagine.  In  company  with 
Prof.  R.  B.  Hinman  I  went 
to  Briarcliff  Farms  in 
Dutchess  county  to  pick  out 
a  foundation  herd.  The  late 
W.  H.  Pew,  friendly  and 
ever  helpful,  aided  in  my 
selection  of  twenty  yearling 
heifers. 

Routing  us  out  at  five  in 
the  morning,  Mr.  Pew  took 
us  to  see  twenty-four  heif¬ 
ers  out  of  which  I  was  to 
pick  my  twenty.  At  first 
glance  the  heifers  looked 
alike  to  me.  As  each  heif¬ 
er  was  separated  into  a 
squeeze  so  that  I  might 
study  her,  they  began  to 
look  like  distinct  individu¬ 
als.  As  I  remember,  I  did 
not  pick  the  twenty  best, 
but  I  weeded  out  the  four 
poorest.  In  a  little  over  an 
hour  I  made  a  selection 
that  a  more  experienced 
judge  would  hesitate  to 
make  in  half  a  day.  This 
worried  me  not  at  all,  and 
I  went  to  breakfast  slightly 
dazed  but  pleased. 

After  breakfast  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  selecting  a  mate  for 
my  twenty  black  lassies, 
was  foremost.  This  took 
some  time.  I  confess  that  I 
picked  Briarcliff  Barbarian 
9th  with  a  good  deal  of 
thought  about  the  price. 


But  few  purchases  from  Briarcliff  are 
ever  unsatisfactory.  Barbarian  turned 
out  to  be  a  small  package  from  which 
the  best  of  presents  have  come. 

On  the  assumption  that  beef  cattle 
might  work  out  well  with  poultry,  I 
brought  my  new  herd  to  Sunnygables 
and  turned  it  out  to  pasture.  We 
learned  many  new  things  the  first 
month  after  their  arrival.  If  an  Aber- 
deen-Angus  heifer,  in  strange  sur- 
roimdings,  is  given  a  good  scare,  she 
has  no  respect  for  fences.  If  she  can’t 
jump  a  fence,  she  usxoally  goes  through 
it.  But  they  soon  grew  used  to  us  and 
we  grew  used  to  them. 

After  the  first  month,  we  decided 
that  we  really  liked  our  Bonny  Blacks. 
We  develop^  methods  of  handling 
them  so  that  they  didn’t  mind  us.  They 
have  never  been  stanchioned.  They 
have  never  received  any  grain.  We 
feed  them  in  a  basement  from  which 
they  are  free  to  go  to  a  creek  to  get 
water.  They  spend  most  of  their  time, 
when  not  eating,  out  of  doors.  They 
sometimes  seem  actually  to  prefer  snow 
to  straw  for  bedding. 

From  about  the  first  of  May  until 
Thanksgiving  they  are  on  pasture.  It 
is  quite  a  relief  to  turn  out  only  once 
a  year.  Jake  and  I  can  get  early 
starts  during  the  cool  mornings  of  a 
summer  day.  Best  of  all,  we  have  no 
prospects  of  sitting  under  hot  cows  af¬ 
ter  drawing  hay  all  afternoon,  to 
dampen  our  enthusiasm  for  farming. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  sold  four 
of  the  original  twenty.  At  no 
time  did  I  take  a  price  lower  than  the 
price  I  paid  for  them.  Although  only 
five  this  fall,  they  now  have  their  third 
calf  at  foot.  These  calves  show  promise 
of  being  as  good  as  their  older  sisters 
which  have  been  added  to  the  herd. 

I  was  as  pleased  as  the  4-H  boys 
when  I  heard  how  the  sons  of  Bar¬ 
barian  fared  in  the  Baby  Beef  show  at 
the  State  Fair.  These  black  laddies 
proved  that  my  selection  of  Barbarian 
and  the  twenty  heifers,  even  though 
based  largely  on  luck,  was  a  success. 

— Homard  E.  Babcock) 


This  picture  was  not  available  for  the  last  issue  when  H.  E.  B.,  Jr.,  told  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  filling  our  silo  with  soy  beans.  I  am  running  it  this  time  because  it  shows  the 
whole  operation  at  the  barn.  At  the  left,  lying  on  their  sides  are  full  drums  of  molasses. 
Emptied  drums  stand  in  the  corner.  The  incline  for  elevating  the  drums  is  shown  clearly. 

The  silo  is  14'  x36'.  The  barn  in  the  foreground  is  140' x  36'.  The  new  one  at  the 
left  100  X  34  .  In  the  corner  between  the  molasses  drums  you  can  make  out  the  door 
to  our  egg  cellar.  The  big  barn  will  accommodate  about  one  hundred  head  of  cattle  and 
horses  in  the  basement,  carries  two  decks  of  hens  for  half  its  length  and  provides 
plenty  of  storage  for  hay  and  straw  which  is  blown  chopped  into  the  dormer  windows  or 
carried  in  by  a  hay  fork  through  doors  in  the  gable  ends.  The  barn  at  the  left  will 
carry  fifty-six  cows  and  a  thousand  hens  and  is  filled  with  hay  or  straw  in  the  same  man- 
The  shed  at  the  nght  ts  100  ft.  long  and  is  used  for  sheep  and  farm  machinery. 
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PROTECTIVE  SERVICE 


Protective 
Service  Bureau 


Conducted  by  H.  L.  GOSLINE 

525.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  AifERICAN  AGRICUI-TUUIST  will  $25.00  for 

evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at  least  30  days 
of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the  premises 
an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Subscriber  who  has  Protective  Service  Bureau 
Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  Is  committed.  Claim  for 
the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction.  Reward 
does  NOT  apply  to  conviction  for  theft. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Subscribers  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  bv  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  include  obiigations 
between  individuais  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old)  :  and  any  In¬ 
quiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  mak¬ 
ing.  Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau,  American  Agriculturist.  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Edwin  H.  King,  Orient 
Point, N.Y.,  finds  regular 
gasoline  mosteconomical 
fuel  for  tractors  on  Long 
Island  —  or  in  Florida. 
Read  his  experience. 


GOOD  GASOLINE 
ALWAYS  nWS 


SAYS  EDWIN  KlNGy 
LONG  ISLAND 
POTATO  GROWER 


*‘New  high  compression  Cletrac 
fastest  working  tractor  Fve 
owned... often  covering  2 S  acres 
a  day . . .  uses  no  oil  at  all. 


You  Can  Stop  It 

HE  sending  of  unordered  merchan¬ 
dise  is  a  nuisance.  Charity  is  the 
thin  cloak  supposed  to  lend  respecta¬ 
bility  and  reasonableness  to  the  prac¬ 
tice,  but  in  many  cases  promoters  are 
the  only  ones  who  profit. 

If  you  who  receive  unordered  mer¬ 
chandise  will  stand  on  your  rights,  you 
can  stop  this  nuisance,  and  it  apparent¬ 
ly  can  be  stopped  in  no  other  way. 
When  you  receive  pencils,  handker¬ 
chiefs,  Christmas  cards,  or  what  not 
that  you  did  not  order,  you  are  under 
no  obligation  to  pay  for  them  or  to 
return  therri,  even  though  postage  is 
enclosed  for  that  purpose.  You  may  not 
legally  use  them  but  you  are  supposed 
to  hold  them  for  a  reasonable  length 
of  time.  Even  though  an  agent  calls, 
you  can  demand  that  he  pay  storage 
charges  before  you  deliver  the  mer¬ 
chandise. 

If  you  and  the  rest  of  the  public 
stand  on  your  rights,  the  unordered 
merchandise  nuisance  would  stop  be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  unprofitable. 

4:  H: 

Advice  Not  Disinterested 

Is  the  National  Investment  Transcript 
a  reliable  source  of  information  about  in¬ 
vestments? 

It  is  our  understanding  that  this 
paper,  known  as  a  “tipster  sheet,”  is 
no  longer  published.  Editor  was  Clem¬ 
ent  Congdon,  who  recently  was  indicted 
on  charges  of  using  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud.  It  is  claimed  that  he  and  18 
other  individuals  swindled  the  public 
out  of  five  million  dollars  by  selling 
them  stock  in  Rayon  Industries  Cor¬ 
poration,  back  in  1933. 

*  *  * 

Contest  or  Lottery 

I  am  enclosing  a  Golden  Stakes  Contest 
notice  which  came  to  me  in  the  mail  in  an 
unsealed  envelope  with  seven  tickets  at 
$1.00  each.  The  circular  stated  that  money 
for  the  prizes  has  been  deposited  in  the 
bank  and  that  the  contest  conformed  with 
all  laws.  Is  it  legal? 

One  might  easily  wonder  if  this  is 
hot  an  attempt  to  operate  a  lottery 
disguised  as  a  contest  by  which  to  get 
around  the  laws  against  lotteries.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  good  legal  talent  has  been 
obtained  to  make  rules  that  will  not 
fun  afoul  of  the  law.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  a  test  case  would  be  needed  to 
settle  the  point  definitely.  With  the 

present  growing  tendency  on  the  part 

of  the  public  to  try  to  get  something 
for  nothing,  lotteries  under  whatever 
hame  they  may  be  called  will  get 

plenty  of  business  if  they  can  continue 
to  operate.  Our  advice  is  to  let  them 
alone. 

«  *  t- 

The  Joker 

I  was  trying  for  a  prize  at  the  ■ — — — — 
Co.,  which  started  out  with  picking  out 
the  twin  girls  in  a  group  with  other 
ffirls.  I  did  it  and  got  my  points.  Then 
they  wanted  me  to  sell  their  products, 
f  sold  enough  to  get  an  order  and  sent 
the  money  in  and  received  more  points. 
■After  that  I  got  another  order  which 
made  up  my  final  points,  which  were 
550,000,  and  would  win  $5,000.  They  kept 
adding  more  prize  money  with  double 
points  on  each  order  but  I  haven’t  sent 
m  any  other  order  but  have  kept  hearing 
from  the  company.  I  got  two  letters  and 
a  messenger  service  letter  yesterday  say- 
that  the  contest  would  close  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  date  and  urging  me  to  get  some 
^ore  points  for  the  final  prize.  They  al- 
*^o  want  my  picture  before  the  contest 
oloses.  I  am  sending  an  order  blank  that 
they  sent  me  after  they  had  added  an 
oxtra  prize  with  double  points.  Will  you 
please  check  up  on  this  for  me? 

The  abo^  letter  is  typical  of  many 


we  receive.  It  might  have  been  writ" 
ten  about  any  one  of  several  companies. 
The  “joker”,  as  indicated  by  our  sub¬ 
scriber’s  letter,  is  that  such  companies 
continually  stimulate  sales  by  intimat¬ 
ing  to  every  contestant  that  he  or  she 
needs  just  one  more  order  to  win. 
Follow-up,  “come-on”  1  e  1 1  e  r  s  are 
mimeographed  and  sent  to  everybody 
whether  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the 
contest.  A  number  of  subscribers,  with 
no  money  to  lose,  purchased  products 
they  did  not  need  because  they  felt  a 
few  extra  points  would  win  them  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars. 

Hi  *  Hi 

Who  Approved? 

Recently  a  girl  called  at  my  house  sell¬ 
ing  products  from  the  Approved  Com¬ 
pany,  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  I  or¬ 
dered  a  bottle  of  furniture  polish  which 
was  delivered  when  I  was  away.  My 
neighbor  paid  for  it,  and  also  for  a  bottle 
of  shampoo  which  I  did  not  order.  The 
agent  said  the  products  were  approved 
by  the  Good  Housekeeping  Institute,  but 
all  it  says  on  the  package  is  “Approved”. 
The  police  say  that  there  is  no  such  com¬ 
pany  in  Springfield. 

We  are  passing  along  this  experience 
of  one  of  our  subscribers  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  our  readers. 

*  *  * 

Hydra-Headed 

Fraud  orders  have  been  issued  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  against  the 
following  concerns,  which  advertised  to 
pay  for  work  done  at  home:  Berkshire 
Art  Shops,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Beverly 
Products  Company,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
Fidelity  Laboratories,  Westfield,  Mass.; 
Morrey  Cosmetic  Company,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.;  Typists  Bureau,  Westfield, 
Mass.;  White  Company,  Northampton, 
Mass.;  Women’s  Aid  Bureau,  Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Judging  from  past  expierience,  it  is 
probable  that  at  least  two  new  con¬ 
cerns  will  spring  up  for  every  one  kill¬ 
ed.  Little  or  no  capital  is  needed  to 
start  a  fraudulent  homework  scheme 
and  a  rich  harvest  is  secured  so  long 
as  the  public  remains  gullible.  In  spite 
of  frequent  statements  on  this  page 
that  there  are  no  reliable  homework 
schemes,  every  mail  brings  us  letters  of 
inquiry. 

*  * 

Salesman  Makes  Own  Rules 

“At  his  suggestion,  I  paid  him  in  full.” 

The  above  comment  is  from  one  of 
our  readers  regarding  an  order  for 
stockings  taken  by  a  salesman.  The 
stockings  have  not  been  received,  nor 
have  we  been  able  to  get  any  word  from 
the  salesman.  A  word  of  caution  here 
is  that  it  is  unwise  to  pay  any  sales¬ 
man  more  than  the  amount  called  for 
on  the  receipt.  It  appears  that  an  oc¬ 
casional  salesman  will  ask  for  the  full 
amount,  either  in  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  defraud  or  in  hope  that  he  will  be 
able  to  replace  the  money,  aJid  send  in 
the  order  soon.  The  amount  given  as 
partial  payment  is  the  agent’s  commis¬ 
sion,  and  the  C.O.D.  amount  is  what 
goes  to  the  company. 

t  *  * 

A  Shut-In 

Mrs.  Libby  B.  Knox,  Box  246,  Glen- 
br(X)k,  Connecticut,  is  an  invalid,  able 
to  walk  only  with  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty.  She  would  be  glad  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  other  shut-ins.  Mrs.  Knox 
is  interested  in  poetry  and  does  fancy- 
work.  She  would  appreciate  sugges¬ 
tions  from  others  as  to  how  she  might 
find  a  market. 


Mr.  king's  truck  farm  is  on 
the  tip  of  Long  Islanid.  There, 
under  the  beam  of  Orient  Point 
lighthouse,  he  raises  bumper  crops 
of  potatoes  and  lima  beans.  In 
winter  he  loads  his  tractors  on 
trucks  and  goes  to  southern 
Florida  to  make  another  crop 
while  Long  Island  freezes. 

Operating  4  tractors,  4  trucks 
and  a  pick-up  .  .  .  farming  ap¬ 
proximately  275  acres  in  winter 
and  another  275  in  summer  .  .  . 
Mr,  King’s  experience  is  valuable 
to  every  farmer  who  wants  the 
most  for  his  gasoline  money. 

“My  trucks  are  modern  high  com¬ 
pression  jobs,”  writes  Mr.  King, 
“but  the  new  Cletrac ‘E’ is  my  first 
high  compression  tractor.  It  is  the 
fastest  working  tractor  I’ve  owned 
— often  covering  25  acres  a  day.  It 
gets  all  the  power  out  of  gasoline — 
has  so  much  power,  in  fact,  that 
all  hands  would  rather  work  with 
it  than  any  of  the  other  tractors. 

“Now  that  I’ve  had  a  year’s  work 
with  the  high  compression  Cletrac, 


I’m  planning  to  get  ‘altitude’  pis¬ 
tons  installed  in  my  large  wheel 
tractor  to  get  extra  power  there  too. 

“Even  in  Elorida,  where  we  pay 
8c  tax  on  gasoline,  I  find  it  pays 
to  use  regular  gasoline.  Several 
farmers  near  me  there  use  kero¬ 
sene  and  distillate  in  tractors,  but 
while  they  are  laid  up  for  repairs, 
my  jobs  are  working.  Also,  I  count 
considerable  savings  on  oil  bills.  My 
experience  over  a  number  of  years 
is  that  good  gasoline  always  pays.” 

Leading  companies  in  every  state 
today  offer  regular  grade  gasolines 
of  approximately  70  octane  num¬ 
ber.  Get  the  full  power  of  these 
gasolines  by  converting  your  old 
tractor  to  high  compression,  or 
specifying  high  compression  when 
buying  a  new  tractor.  Practically 
all  passenger  car  and  truck  engines 
are  high  compression  as  they  come 
from  the  factories.  Ethyl  Gasoline 
Corporation,  Chrysler  Building, 
New  York  City,  manufacturers  of 
anti-knock  fluids  for  premium  and 
regular  gasolines. 


It  pays  to  buy  GOOD  GASOLINE 

FOR  CARS,  TRUCKS  AND  TRACTORS 


And  on  land  and  sea,  from 
coast  to  coast .  * .  with  mil- 
lions  of  smokers,  men  and 
women  . . .  when  they  take 
time  out  to  enjoy  a  ciga¬ 
rette  it’s 

** Smoke -O . . . 
pass  the  Chesterfields^^ 
Chesterfields  are  milder... 
and  what’s  more  they’ve 
got  a  hearty  good  taste  that 
leaves  a  man  satisfied. 


everywnere 
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BOUND  VOLS. 


A  Program  for 


by  E.  R. 
EASTMAN 


Too  much  argument  in  the  milk  marketing  business  has 
cost  dairymen  plenty.  Let’s  try  something  else  for  a  spell. 


IT  IS  difficult  for  an  impartial  observer  to 
go  to  one  of  the  big  milk  hearings  held  in 
the  last  two  years  without  becoming  very 
discouraged  about  finding  a  way  to  solve  the 
milk  marketing  problem. 

An  observer  at  these  dair^’men’s  meetings  is 
forced  to  conclude  that  it  is  no  wonder  farm¬ 
ers  cannot  get  a  decent  price,  for  it  seems  im¬ 
possible  to  find  any  group  of  farmers  who  will 
agree  with  any  other  group,  or  even  among 
themselves,  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.  For 
yoftrs  now  there  has  been  nothing  but  quar¬ 
relling  and  criticism,  finding  fault  with  the 
other  fellow,  instead  of  finding  ways  by  which 
we  can  work  with  the  other  fellow  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  Surely  it  has  been  demonstrat¬ 
ed  to  every  thinking  person  that  fighting 
among  ourselves,  or  even  fighting  with  the 
dealers,  just  won’t  work.  The  proof  of  that 
is  that  it  never  has  zvorked. 

The  First  Step 

Is  it  not  time,  therefore,  that  we  try  a  little 
of  something  else?  In  other  words,  leds  have 
a  little  real  effort  toward  getting  together. 
You  come  back  with  the  question.  How? 
In  both  the  New  York  and  New  England  milk 
sheds  there  are  several  strong,  healthy  milk 
marketing  cooperatives,  both  large  and  small. 
In  New  York  there  are  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Cooperative  Association,  the  Sheffield  Produc¬ 
ers,  and  several  good  smaller  independent  co¬ 
operatives.  In  New  England  are  the  United 
Dairies,  the  New  England  Dairies,  and  other 
sound  smaller  organizations.  The  ideals  and 
goals  of  each  of  these  farmer  groups  are  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  —  to  get  better  prices  for  their 
members’  milk,  and  to  insure  their  farmers  a 
regular  market.  Just  as  they  ask  their  own 
members  to  cooperate  within  their  own  organi¬ 
zations,  so  have  their  members  the  right  to  ask 
their  leaders  to  cooperate  with  leaders  of  other 
worthy  cooperatives.  Here  are  some  of  the 
things  that  can  be  done  if  all  will  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  same  wheel  and  share  a  com¬ 
mon  program : 

Make  Real  Cooperation  I^egal 

First.  Let  all  cooperatives  unite  to  ask  the 
Legislatures  in  their  several  States,  and  the 
Federal  government,  for  more  legal  support  of 
cooperatives ;  in  particular,  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  legally  for  cooperatives  to  meet  and 
agree  upon  a  common  price  for  milk.  At 
present,  in  most  States,  officers  of  cooperatives 
can  be  prosecuted  under  anti-trust  laws  for  co¬ 
operating  with  others  to  get  a  living  price  for 
their  members’  milk. 

Second.  After  representatives  of  all  the  co¬ 
operatives  in  the  milk  shed  have  met  frequent¬ 
ly  and  regularly  to  discuss  prices  and  other 


common  problems,  and  after  a  program  is 
agreed  upon,  let  them  stand  together  to  see 
it  through. 

Stop  Fighting  the  Customers 

T hird.  Let  representatives  of  farmer  co¬ 
operatives  approach  the  reputable  milk  dealers 
and  distributors  in  a  little  different  frame  of 
mind  than  most  of  them  have  done  heretofore. 
Let  us  recognize  that  under  present  conditions 
the  dealers  as  well  as  the  farmers  have  a  func¬ 
tion  to  perform.  When  you  go  to  trade 
horses  with  a  man,  you  don’t  begin  by  mak¬ 


ing  him  mad  or  calling  him  a  rascal.  There 
has  been  altogether  too  much  talk  about  the 
big  profits  that  milk  dealers  make  from  the 
retail  price  of  fluid  milk,  when,  for  example, 
half  of  the  milk  is  never  sold  in  fluid  form  at 
all.  The  average  price  received  by  most  dis¬ 
tributors  is  not  12  or  13  cents  a  quart  but 
7  or  8  cents.  No  doubt  some  milk  dealers  do 
make  too  much  profit,  but  much  of  the  spread 
between  consumer  and  producer  prices  is  not 
dealers’  profit  but  union  labor  costs  and  ex¬ 
penses  in  handling  the  milk  forced  upon  the 
industry  by  consumers  {Turn  to  Page  21^ 


National  Apple  Week  October  31  ~  November  7 — See  Skeff*s  Notes  Page  16  • 
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Tire$lon« 

GROUND  GRIP  TIRES 


SAVE  time  and  money  and  get  greater 
efficiency  by  equipping  the  rear  of  your 
car  and  truck  with  a  pair  of  Firestone  Ground 
Grip  Tires,  They  will  give  you  the  super- 
traction  needed  to  pull  through  mud  and 
unimproved  roads  and  will  save  you  the 
time,  trouble  and  money  of  applying  chains. 

Harvey  S.  Firestone  was  born  and  raised 
on  a  farm  in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio, 
which  he  has  operated  ever  since  1904.  It 
was  here  on  this  farm  that  Mr.  Firestone 
conceived  the  idea  and  worked  with  his  tire 
engineers  in  developing  a  practical  tire  for 
farm  use.  Mr.  Firestone’s  experience  in 
farming  gave  him  the  realization  of  the 
need  for  a  pneumatic  tire  with  lugs  of 
rubber  that  would  increase  the  drawbar 
pull,  roll  easier,  save  time  and  speed  up 
farm  operations  on  cars,  trucks,  tractors 
and  all  wheeled  farm  implements. 

Firestone  engineers  are  continually 
working  with  Mr.  Firestone  on  his  farm  to 
secure  greater  farm  efficiency.  They 
developed  the  Ground  Grip  Tire  which  is 
so  designed  that  in  soft  mud  roads  it  cleans 
itself  and  the  bars  of  rubber  are  so  placed 
that  they  will  not  bump  on  paved  roads.  The 
design  of  this  tire  is  so  unusual  and  its 
performance  so  amazing  that  a  patent  has 
been  granted  by  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  covering  its  exclusive  features.  The 
secret  of  the  extra  traction  of  Firestone 
Ground  Grip  Tires  is  the  scientifically 
designed  rubber  lug  of  the  tread.  Under  this 
extraordinary  super-traction  tread  are  placed 
two  extra  layers  of  Gum-Dipped  cords.  This 
is  a  patented  Firestone  construction  feature 
which  makes  it  possible  to  weld  this  heavy 
tread  to  the  Gum-Dipped  cord  body,  making 
it  one  inseparable  unit. 

Go  to  your  nearest  Firestone  Tire  Dealer 
or  Implement  Dealer  or  Firestone  Auto 
Supply  and  Service  Store  today  and  ask  to 
see  these  money-saving  tires.  And  when  you 
order  a  new  tractor  or  implement,  specify 
Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires. 

histen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone,  Monday 
Evenings,  over  N.  B.  C. — WEAF  Network 


FOR  TRUCKS 
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OTHER  SIZES  PRICED  PROPORTIONATELY  LOW 


heavy  Super-Traction 
guaranteed  not  to 


eUARANTEE— J*”'  . 

tread  is 

loosen  from  the  tire  body  under  any  conditions, 
and  all  other  parts  of  the  tire  are  fully  guaranteed 
to  give  satisfaction. 


FOR  CARS 
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HEAVY  DUTY 
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FOR  TRACTORS 
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FOR  IMPLEMENTS 
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Arierican  Agriculturist,  October  24,  1936 


Your  , 

Questions  I 

Answered  • 


Address  inquiries  on  farm  problems  to 
Editorial  Department,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Personal  re¬ 
ply  will  he  sent  by  mail. 


Fewer  Trees  —  More  Apples 

I  have  a  1!5  year  old  McIntosh  orchard 
which  was  originally  planted  20  x  20  feet. 
Should  I  take  out  some  of  these  trees  next 
winter  or  should  I  wait  to  harvest  another 
crop? 

It  is  practically  certain  that  you  will 
get  more  bushels  of  apples  and  that 
size  and  quality  will  be  better  if  you 
will  cut  out  half  the  trees.  The  roots 
of  trees  planted  too  closely  begin  to 
crowd  each  other  before  crops  show 
crowding.  You  will  also  save  labor  in 
spraying,  pruning  and  harvesting  the 
smaller  number  of  trees. 

*  *  * 

Kill  Mice 

What  steps  can  you  take  to  prevent 
injury  to  apple  trees  by  mice  during  the 
coming  winter? 

Probably  the  most  effective  step  is 
to  put  18  inch  wide  woven  wire  guards 
around  each  tree  and  sink  wire  at  least 
two  inches  in  the  ground.  Poisoning 
is  usually  effective.  One  way  is  to  dust 
small  apple  cubes  with  powdered  ar¬ 
senic  and  put  them  in  the  runways.  If 
mice  are  thick,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  re¬ 
peat  poisoning  every  three  or  four 
weeks  during  the  winter. 

*  *  * 

Brown  Spots  in  Apples 

What  is  the  cause  of  brown  spots 
around  the  core  of  apples,  which  seem 
to  be  more  prevalent  in  Cortlands  and 
McIntosh? 

This  seems  to  be  caused  by  dry 

weather.  A  drought  when  apples  are 
from  1  to  1%  inches  in  diameter  is 
more  serious  than  dry  weather  later  in 
the  season.  In  severe  cases  apples  have 
a  rough,  warty  appearance. 

While  there  is  nothing  the  orchgrdist 
can  do  to  add  to  the  water  supply,  it 
is  true  that  a  liberal  mulch  and  soil 

where  the  organic  material  is  well 

maintained  will  hold  water  better  than 
a  soil  lacking  in  organic  matter. 


Are  Farmers  Laborers  or 
Capitalists? 

AN  EDITORIAL 
By  H.L.CosUne,  Associate  Editor, 
American  Agriculturist. 

There  is  some  loose  talk 
floating  around  concerning 
probable  efforts  to  unionize  fann¬ 
ers  and  affiliate  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor.  What 
would  be  the  possible  benefits  and 
dangers  of  such  a  move? 

In  addition  to  short  hours  and 
more  pay,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  keeping  food  costs  low,  a 
desire  quite  contrary  to  the  be^ 
interests  of  farmers.  Once  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  would 
farmers  have  influence  to  safe¬ 
guard  their  interests?  We  doubt 
it. 

Then,  too,  labor  unions  are  ar¬ 
rayed  against  capitalists  to  fight 
the  battles  of  labor.  A  farmer  is 
both  laborer  and  capitalist,  not 
to  mention  manager,  with  quite 
as  much  interest  in  a  fair  deal  for 
capital  as  a  fair  deal  for  labor. 

Already  a  good  percentage  of 
farmers  belong  to  one  or  more 
farm  organizations,  such  as  co¬ 
operative  buying  and  selling  as¬ 
sociations,  the  grange  and  the 
farm  bureau.  The  crying  need  is 
for  a  more  complete  agreement 
between  existing  organizations  on 
what  farmers  want.  Another  or¬ 
ganization,  particularly  one  whose 
policies  are  determined  ’by  city 
men,  would  merely  complicate  the 
situation. 
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by 

E.  S.  HARRISON 


The  quality  and  produc¬ 
tive  ability  of  dairy  cat¬ 
tle  taken  as  a  whole  in  this 
country  have  not  been  greatl}' 
improved  during  the  past  20 
years.  In  my  opinion,  there 
are  f'^ur  major  reasons  for 
this  lack  of  improvement : 
first,  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
dairymen  to  appreciate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  disease  control ; 
second,  the  bulls  heading 
many  of  the  herds  in  this 
country  are  nothing  more  than 
cow-fresheners ;  third,  many 
cows  are  not  provided  feeding 
conditions  good  enough  to  de¬ 
velop  them  in  accordance  with 
their  maximum  inherited  abil¬ 
ity  to  produce  milk  and  but- 
terfat;  fourth,  few  dairymen 
have  ever  followed  a  definite 
breeding  program. 

The  importance  of  disease 
control,  of  the  herd  sire 
and  good  feeding  practices 
have  all  been  discussed  in  re¬ 
cent  articles  in  this  paper.  In 
this  article  I  shall  talk  about 
the  importance  of  a  definite 
breeding  program.  By  a 
breeding  program,  I  mean 
planned  matings  with  a  defin¬ 
ite  objective  in  mind. 

There  are  three  types  of 
breeding  that  can  be  follow^ecl : 

I.  out-crossing;  2.  in-breed¬ 
ing;  and  3.  line-breeding. 

Out-crossing  refers  to  the  mating  of  unrelated 
animals  within  a  breed.  It  is  the  type  of  breed¬ 
ing  that  has  been  practiced  in  a  large  percentage 
af  our  dairy  herds.  Some  great  animals  have 
been  developed  by  this  method  and  it  undoubted¬ 
ly  has  some  merit  as  a  means  of  combining  the 
desirable  characteristics  of  two  great,  unrelated 


One  of  Cornell  Pride’s  first  daughters. 


jng  seldom  can  be  followed  safelyc  When  in- 
breeding  is  practiced,  it  must  be  accompanied  by 
rigid  culling.  Also  remember  that,  if  close  in- 
breeding  is  followed  for  several  generations, 
there  is  serious  danger  that  the  size  and  vigor 
of  the  animals  will  be  reduced  and,  in  many 
cases,  normal  reproduction  destroyed. 

Line-breeding  refers  to  the  mating  of  ani¬ 
mals  within  a  certain  family  but  who  are  not 
closely  enough  related  so  that  the  offspring  carry 
a  greater  concentration  of  the  blood  of  any  in¬ 
dividual  than  the  parents.  Line-breeding  has 
been  successfully  practiced  for  many  years.  A 
study  of  early  '  Shorthorn  history  in  England 
shows  clearly  that  the  first  real  progress  in  breed 
improvement  was  brought  about  by  constructive 


Line  Breeding 
brings  results 


^  2.  Cornell  Ormsby  Esteem. 

individuals.  On  the  other  hand,  when  followed 
a  breeding  practice,  it  is  usually  accompanied 
A  great  variation  both  in  tvpe  and  productive 

ability. 

In^breeding  refers  to  the  mating  of  closel\' 
'  related  animals,  such  as  sire  on  daughter,  son  on 
and  full  brother  on  full  sister.  Mr.  John 
park,  noted  Guernsey  breeder,  says:  “In-breed- 
ing  adds  little,  subtracts  little,  but  greatly  exag¬ 
gerates  the  inherited  characteristics.”  In  other 
^ords,  if  two  closely  related  individuals  have  a 
eommon  inherited  weakness,  that  weakness  is  al- 
niost  certain  to  be  exaggerated  in  the  offspring. 
The  late  J.  E.  Dodge  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
ame,  when  asked  to  what  extent  in-breeding 
could  be  safely  practiced,  stated,  “To  any  extent 
providing  both  the  sire  and  the  dam  are  perfect 
individuals.”  Since  there  are  few  animals  that 
Could  be  considered  perfect  individuals,  in-breed- 


4.  Cornell  Don  Boast,  at  €  months  of  age. 

line-breeding.  With  few  exceptions,  the  oldest 
and  most  successful  herds  in  this  countiy  have 
followed  a  program  of  line-breeding.  Line¬ 
breeding  tends  to  reduce  variation  and  therefore 
offers  the  best  means  of  carryfing  on  desirable 
characteristics,  such  as  high  production  or  out¬ 
standing  ty'pe,  when  they  appear. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  I  will  outline  briefly 
what  we  are  trydng  to  do  with  the  Holstein  herd 
at  Cornell.  Pietertje  Ormsby  Mercedes  Ollie,  a 


great-grandson  of  Sir  Pietertje 
Ormsby  Mercedes,  the  first  sire 
used  in  the  present  Holstein  herd 
at  Cornell,  brought  about  remark¬ 
able  improvement  in  the  type  and 
productive  ability  of  his  daughteis 
when  compared  to  their  dams.  How 
could  we  best  capitalize  upon  this 
improvement  in  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  university  herd?  (3n 
the  basis  of  experience  and  close 
observation  of  the  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  which  had  proved  successful 
in  other  herds,  it  seemed  advisable 
to  follow  a  rather  definite  line¬ 
breeding  program. 

The  first  step  was  to  lease  a 
proven  sire  whose  dam  was  bred 
very  much  like  the  dam  of  the 
Ollie  bull.  This  bull  was  mated  to 
Cornell  Ollie  Pride,  the  most  out¬ 
standing  daughter  of  Ollie.  This 
mating  produced  Cornell  Pride,  who 
as  a  senior  yearling,  was  junior 
champion  at  the  1935  New  York 


3.  Cornell  Ollie  Cath-arine. 

State  Fair  and  is  now  being  used  as  one  of  the 
leading  sires  at  Cornell.  Picture  No.  i  shows 
one  of  Cornell  Pride’s  first  daughters.  The  heif¬ 
er  was  about  four  months  old  when  the  picture 
was  made  and  two  months  later  she  won  a  strong 
calf  class  at  the  State  Fair. 

Another  service  bull  was  needed  and  Winter¬ 
thur  Bess  Ormsby  was  selected.  This  bull  was 
a  strongly  line-bred  Ormsby,  carrying  much  the 
same  blood  lines  as  the  bulls  already  referred  to. 
Four  daughters  of  this  bull,  all  out  of  Ollie 
daughters,  won  the  junior  get-of-sire  at  the  State 
Fair  and  his  junior  yearling  daughter  out  of  the 
same  dam  as  Cornell  Pride  was  the  junior  cham  ¬ 
pion  female.  (See  picture  No.  2). 

It  was  now  time  to  give  some  thought  to  junior 
sires.  It  was  our  opinion  that  these  junior  bulk^ 
must  be  bred  along  the  same  lines  as  the  sires 
already  in  use,  and  at  the  same  time  should  com¬ 
bine  outstanding  characteristics  that  would  make 
a  real  contribution  to  the  herd. 

In  breeding  dairy  cattle,  nothing  is  more  im¬ 
portant  in  securing  high  lifetime  production  than 
good  udders.  Cornell  Ollie  Catharine,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  individual  with  a  remarkable  udder,  was 
selected  as  the  right  kind  of  a  dam  for  one  of 
these  bulls.  (.See  picture  No.  3).  This  cow  was 
mated  to  Cornell  Pride,  thus  combining  the  two 
outstanding  daughters  of  Ollie  to  produce  the 
bull  calf,  Cornell  Royal  Blend. 

Auburn  Sumit  Mildred,  a  richly  bred  Ormsby 
cow  who  made  a  class  B  record  in  our  herd  of 
996  pounds  of  fat,  and  had  been  a  consistent  pro¬ 
ducer,  was  selected  as  the  second  most  desirable 
dam.  Mildred  was  mated  to  Glover  Heights  Don 
Segis  Veeman,  a  line-bred  Ormsby  who  was  not¬ 
ed  for  his  smooth  rump  and  straight  top-line. 
This  mating  produced  Cornell  Don  Boast,  whose 
picture  (No.  4)  was  taken  at  six  months  of  age. 
This  bull,  at  lO  months  of  (Turn  to  Page  21) 
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Political  Campaigns  Are  Helpful 

IN  THIS  issue  you  will  find  political  advertise¬ 
ments,  setting-  forth  the  arguments  and  claims 
of  both  Republicans  and  Democrats.  These  po¬ 
litical  advertisements  are  bought  and  paid  for  at 
our  regular  advertising  rates  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  our  editorial  policies,  which  are  non¬ 
partisan  so  far  as  political  parties  are  concerned. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  will  study  these 
statements  of  both  parties  in  this  paper  and  in 
other  publications  ver}'  carefully  and  with  an 
open  mind.  Few  problems  in  this  perplexing  old 
world  have  ever  been  solved  by  heated  emotion¬ 
alism,  or  by  blind  partisanship.  Many  solutions 
have  been  found  by  cool  thinking. 

With  all  of  their  absurdities,  T  still  believe  in 
political  parties  and  the  way  they  work  here  in 
America.  They  are  a  great  way  in  which  to 
blow  off  steam. ^  But  T  am  glad  that  elections  do 
not  come  often !  Each  acts  as  a  check  and  a 
balance  on  the  other,  and  the  best  in  each  party 
survives  because  of  the  criticism  and  competition 
of  the  other.  Both  candidates  and  voters  strain 
their  vocabularies  to  call  one  another  names,  and 
often  come  almost  to  blows.  Then  comes  elec¬ 
tion,  and  like  the  good  sports  that  we  are,  we  all 
shake  hands  and  pitch  in  to  support  the  ones  who 
are  elected.  How  much  better  that  is  than  fight¬ 
ing  it  out  with  guns  as  they  do  iiVso  many  other 
countries ! 

One  thing  you  can  be  positive  about  in  an  elec¬ 
tion,  and  that  is  that  the  fellow  who  fails  to  vote 
has  no  kick  cominc^  about  what  happens  after¬ 
wards.  The  American  electorate  is  the  greatest 
and  finest  jury  in  the  world.  You  are  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  jury.  Y our  vote  does  count.  So  con¬ 
sider  fairlv  the  evidence  as  submitted  by  both 
sides  and  render  your  verdict  at  the  polls  on 
November  3rd. 

Just  for  the  Women 

“The  south  wind  searches  for  the  flowers  whose 
fragrance  late  he  bore. 

And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  wood  and  by  the 
stream  no  more.” 

— From  ^‘The  Death  of  the  Flowers’’, 

by  William  CvUen  Bryant. 

Last  winter  I  sowed  dozens  of  boxes 
of  llower  seeds.  When  they  came  up,  I 
transplanted  them,  moved  them  indoors  and  out¬ 
doors  according  to  the  weather,  watered  them, 
and  gave  them  almost  endless  care.  Plants,  like 
folks,  respond  to  love,  so  at  garden-planting  time 
there  were  hundreds  of  sturdy  plants  which  in 
spite  of  bugs  and  drought  flourished  and  bloom¬ 
ed  in  a  sea  of  beauty. 

But,  alas,  in  their  greatest  glory  the  Frost  King 
killed  them,  and  now  they  are  but  a  pleasant 
memory.  Sadly  I  look  at  their  blackened  stems, 
think  of  all  my  hard  work  for  blooms  that  lasted 
only  a  few  weeks,  and  wonder  if  they  were  worth 
their  cost.  Then  T  remember  that  in  the  doing 
of  things,  not  in  final  achievement,  is  one’s 
greatest  reward,  and  I  know  that  next  spring  I 
will  do  the  work  all  over  again,  for  in  my  heart 
1  know  that  while  the  flowers  will  die,  the  beauty 
which  they  brought  to  this  tired,  hard  world,  like 
‘he  beauty  of  a  human  life  well  lived,  will  never 
die.  ^ 

Shall  I  Hold  or  Sell? 

O  HOI.D  or  not  to  hold  crops  for  higher 
prices  is  always  a  question  with  farmers 
this  time  of  year.  The  decision  is  hard  because 
there  are  so  many  factors  involved.  Often  the 
farmer  needs  the  immediate  cash,  but  feels 
sure  that  he  ought  to  hold  the  crop  for  other 
reasons.  If  cash  crops  bring  a  fairly  good  price 


- B:i>  E.  R.  Eastman - 

in  the  fall  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be 
good  policy  to  sell  at  least  part  of  them.  Then 
the  gamble  isn’t  so  great. 

One  of  the  big  things  to  take  into  consideration 
is  the  buving  power  of  the  consumer.  Is  pros¬ 
perity  going  or  coming  in  the  cities,  is  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  price  level  to  advance  or  decline? 
If  the  market  is  bullish,  the  chances  are  good  that 
prices  of  many  farm  products  will  be  higher  in 
the  winter  than  they  are  in  the  fall.  A  large  fac¬ 
tor  involved  in  your  decision  is  the  amount  of 
this  year’s  crop  as  compared  to  the  past  five-year 
average.  Cabbage,  for  example,  is  good  prop¬ 
erty  to  hold,  for  government  reports  show  cab¬ 
bage  crop  in  the  late  .States  will  be  44  per  cent 
below  IQ35  and  39  per  cent  under  the  average 
for  1928-32.  Crops  of  both  onions  and  celery, 
on  the  contrary,  are  well  above  the  five-year 
average. 

What  about  potatoes?  Prices  are  good  now. 
so  I  -U'-ould  gamble  only  on  part  of  the  crop,  if 
at  all.  The  weather  has  been  unu.sually  good  for 
potatoes.  The  September  i  crop  report  jumped 
the  estimate  above  what  was  expected  August  t, 
and  the  October  report  just  out  added  another  10 
million  bushels  to  probable  crop.  The  latest  esti¬ 
mate  is  for  322,263,000  bushels,  as  compared  to 
last  year’s  harvested  crop  of  387,678,000  bushels 
and  a  five-year  average,  1928-32,  of  372,115,000 
bushels. 

Federal  Report  Approves  League 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  may  well  be  pleased  over  the  re¬ 
cently  announced  results  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  investigation. 

For  many  years,  opponents  of  the  League  have 
circulated  gossip  about  .the  “Borden-League  Alli¬ 
ance,”  trying  to  make  it  appear  that  the  League 
was  a  mere  subsidiary  of  the  Bofden  Compan}’’ 
and  thus  in  no. sense  a  true  cooperative.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  lays  that 
criticism  low.  Coldly  impartial,  but  in  no  uncer¬ 
tain  language,  it  gives  its  findings  on  this  point  at 
long  length,  concluding: 

“This  examination  revealed  no  evidence  that 
special  concessions  were  granted  any  particular  dis¬ 
tributors  purchasing  from  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Cooperative  Association.  Insofar  as  this  examina¬ 
tion  discloses,  relations  between  Dairymen’s  League 
and  the  Borden  Company  were  that  of  a  vendor  and 
vendee,  and  no  evidence  was  adduced  showing  the 
exercise  of  any  control  by  the  Borden  Company  over 
the  League.” 

Investigators  from  the  Commission  have  been 
working  on  the  League  books  and  in  other  Ways 
studying  the  League  set-up  for  several  months. 
The  League  is  only  one  of  several  organizations 
being  investigated  by  the  Commission,  and  it  is 
an  interesting  and  encouraging  fact  that  almost 
all  of  the  milk  marketing  cooperatives  have  come 
through  these  thorough  government  investiga¬ 
tions  with  a  clean  bill  of  health,  with  a  report 
showing  that  they  are  true  cooperatives  serving 
their  members  fairly  efficiently  under  the  difficult 
conditions  of  the  worst  depression  in  our  history. 

Treat  Yourself  to  An  Apple 

Apples  didn’t  get  off  to  a  very  good  start 
when  Eve  tempted  Adam  to  eat  one. 
Nevertheless,  apples  have  helped  to  add  to  the 
knowledge  and  happiness  of  man  almost  since 
history  began.  Newton  discovered  the  law  of 
gravity  by  watching  an  apple  fall.  King  George 
IV  of  old  England  wondered  how  the  apple  got 
into  the  dumpling,  and  early  American  literature 
is  filled  with  frequent  references  to  apples  warm¬ 
ing  on  the  hearth  while  the  family  sat  about  the 


blazing  fire  of  a  winter’s  evening.  Remember 
when  you  were  a  kid  how  you  used  to  go  down 
cellar  and  bring  up  a  whole  pan  of  apples,  and 
they  would  be  gone  before  the  evening’s  end? 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  seems  as  if  farmers 
who  are  not  fruit  growers  do  not  eat  as  many 
apples  as  they  once  did.  If  I  am  right,  why  is 
this  so?  Apples  taste  just  as  good,  and  we  know 
that  there  is  nothing  that  we  can  eat  that  is  any 
better  for  health,  and  they  certainly  add  to  the 
joy  of  living.. 

So  often  farmers  think  of  consumers  as  folks 
who  live  in  the  city^,  when  of  course  under  mod¬ 
ern  conditions  farmers  are  consumers  just  about 
as  much  as  anybody  else.  That  certainly  ought 
to  apply  to  our  own  and  our  neighbor’s  products. 
Ifven  though  you  may  not  be  producing  apples, 
y^our  neighbor  does,  while  perhaps  you  produce 
milk.  The  neighbor  should  eat  plenty  of  dairv 
products  and  y^ou  should  eat  your  neighbor’s 
apples.  And  this  larger  consumption  by  farmers 
of  their  own  products  would  help  not  a  little  in 
taking  care  of  surpluses. 

An  A.  A.  Prize  Contest 

UST  AS  YOU  are  trying  to  make  a  better 
farm  and  a  better  home,  so  we  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  staff  are  constantly  striving 
to  make  this  paper  more  readable  and  more  help¬ 
ful  to  you.  How  can  we  do  it? 

Our  chief  difficulty  is  that  it  is  so  hard  to 
know  what  you  like  and  what  you  don’t  like, 
what  you  read  and  what  you  skip.  To  get  some 
definite  expressions  on  this  subject  from  you,  and 
to  make  it  worth  your  while  to  write  a  letter,  we 
are  setting  up  this  little  contest  and  offering  the 
following  prizes  for  the  best  letter  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  “Why  I  am  an  American  Agriculturist  sub¬ 
scriber.” 

The  prizes  are  as  follows:  First,  $10;  Second, 
$3;  Third,  $2;  Next  10  best  letters,  $i  apiece. 

Letters  should  not  be  more  than  250  words 
in  length,  should  be  written  plainly  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  should  be  mailed  not  later 
than  December  i  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor  of 
American  Agriculturist,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

A  Boy’s  Rule  for  Health 

“Drink  lots  of  milk,  eat  plenty  of  green  vegeta¬ 
bles,  keep  clean,  and  get  plenty  of  fresh  air.” 

The  above  was  written  by  a  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
ber,  on  his  application  for  the  4-A  Award 
which  is  given  each  year  at  the  Master  Farmer 
Banquet  by  American  Agriculturist.  Nowhere 
else  have  we  seen  the  business  of  keeping  well 
summed  up  better  than  in  these  few  words  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  farm  boy. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

Friend  husband  had  not  been  in  a  dress  suit 
nor  attended  a  formal  party  in  many  years. 
Meantime  he  had  grown  much  stouter.  So  when 
his  wife  teased  him  to  attend  a  formal  party  he 
found  that  his  dress  suit  was  very  tight.  He 
shoved  himself  into  it,  however,  and  went  to  the 
party.  In  the  midst  of  things  his  trousers,  un¬ 
able  to  stand  the  strain,  bursted.  Something  had 
to  be  done  and  done  pronto,  so  friend  wife 
ed  him  into  the  nearest  room,  which  happene 
to  be  the  ladies’  dressing  room,  and  made  him 
take  his  trousers  off  so  that  she  could  fix  them. 
Halfway  through  the  operation  they  heard  some 
women  coming,  so  his  wife  hastil}^  shoved  him 
through  another  door.  Immediately  there  came 
a  frantic  pounding  on  the  door.  “Let  me  m, 
me  in,”  he  shouted.  “Confound  it!  youv 
shut  me  right  out  in  the  ballroom!” 
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W/io  will  be  (Champion  (fanner 


Grange  and  is  now 
serving  her  second  term 
as  Chaplain. 

“Most  of  our  Subordi¬ 
nate  Granges  took  part 
in  the  contest  and 


A  pair  of  winners  in  Tomp¬ 
kins  County  Pomona  contest. 
Red  raspberries  and  string 
beans  entered  by  Mrs.  Frank 
Allen,  East  Lansing  Grange. 


enclose  the  score  of 
our  county  winner, 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Mathew- 
son,  of  Sinclairville. 
who  was  the  winner 
with  a  score  of  99.  She 
is  a  very  loyal  granger 
and  has  given  many 
years  of  her  life  to  its 
work,  and  I  deem  it  a 
great  honor  to  be  able 
to  send  her  name  in. 
Mrs.  Mathewson  has  re¬ 
ceived  all  7  degrees,  as 
well  as  the  juvenile  de¬ 
gree.  She  is  a  past 
master  of  Sinclairville 


fourteen-year -old  Bernice  Til¬ 
ley,  of  Lena  Grange,  Otsego 
County.  Her  blackberries  and 
string  beans  scored  highest  in 
Otsego  Pomona  contest. 


Below: — Pomona  prizes  wait¬ 
ing  for  their  winners. 


Some  of  the  14  contes^nts  in  Skaneateles  Grange’s  canning  contest.  First  prize  went  to 
Miss  J anise  Rogers,  tfv’Ji  from  left,  front  row.  At  her  left  is  Mrs.  Homer  Lukins,  who 
Won  third  place.  The  contest  was  held  in  the  local  high  school  gymnasium,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Future  Farmers  and  4-H  Club  Fair.  The  Fair  was  open  to  the  public  in  the 
evening  and  fully  ISO  persons  saw  the  exhibit  and  complimented  the  contestants  on  it. 


everybody  enjoyed  it. 
All  Pomona  winners 
were  delighted  with  their  prizes.  I  have 
served  on  our  County  Service  &  Hospi¬ 
tality  Committee  for  3  years,  and  as 
this  is  my  last  year,  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  your  part  in  making  such  a 
worthy  project  possible.  I  wish  you 
much  success  and  shall  recall  all  of 
these  contests  with  pleasure.  I  have 
enjoyed  being  able  to  aid  you  in  con¬ 
ducting  them.” 

Several  other  Pomona  Chairmen,  as 
well  as  dozens  of  Subordinate  Grange 
chairmen,  have  written  us  how  much 
their  Granges  enjoyed  the  contest  and 
the  fraternal  spirit  brought  about  by 
it.  We  wish  we  had  room  to  print  more 
of  these  letters,  and  we  want  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportun  "  to  ex¬ 
press  our  owTi  appreciation  of  tn.o  splen¬ 
did  cooperation  w'hich  we  are  having 
from  Grange  Chairmen  and  members. 

jj:  4: 

Canning  Contest  Winners 

Here  is  the  latest  list  of  Subordinate 
and  Pomona  Grange  winners  in  the 
Grange- American  Agriculturist  Can¬ 
ning  Contest: 

Pomona  Winners 

COUNTY  GRANGE  WINNER 

Broome  Upper  Lisle  Mrs.  Ben  Graham 

Chautauqua  Sinclairville  Mrs.  L.  C.  Mathewson 

Chenango  North  Norwich  Mrs.  Will  Ross 

Cayuga  Owasco  Lake  Mrs.  Harold  Wyckoff 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 


Ontario  County’s  Pomona  contest  winner,  Mn. 
Leo  Wiley,  of  Victor  Grange,  who  entered  m 
quart  can  each  of  raspberries  and  carrots.  T0 
the  right  is  Mrs.  Hollis  McPherson,  who  was  ia 
charge  of  the  contest.  She  is  holding  the  second 
prize  quarts,  which  were  entered  by  Mrs.  Marion 
Thomas,  East  Bloomfield  Grange. 


of  the  Empire  state  ? 


TN  SPITE  of  all  the  rainless  days  and 
A  parched  gardens.  Grange  women  are 
making  the  4th  annual  Grange-Amen- 
can  Agriculturist  contest  a  real  contest. 
Over  2000  shining  cans  of  this  year’s 
fruit  and  vegetables  have  gone  to 
Grange  meetings  so  far,  and  twice  as 
many  will  probably  get  there  before 
the  contest  ends,  as  Subordinate 
Granges  are  still  holding  elimination 
matches.  Pomona  contests  in  36  coun¬ 
ties  have  already  taken  place,  and  19 
more  will  be  held.  The  grand  wind-up 
will  come  in  December  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Grange,  when  55 
County  winners  will  match  each  other 
to  decide  who  is  the  champion  canner 
for  the  Empire  State.  As  you  can  see 
from  the  list  of  prizes  on  this  page,  the 
lucky  woman  who  turns  out  to  be  the 
State’s  top-notch  canner  stands  to  win 
plenty  of  cash  and  merchandize  as  well 
as  fame. 

Chairmen  of  Grange  Service  &  Hos¬ 
pitality  Committees,  who  are  in  charge 
of  the  local  contests,  write  us  that  one 
of  the  nice  things  about  this  year’s  pro- 
Joct  is  that  all  of  their  members,  from 
(he  oldest  to  the  youngest,  can  take 
part.  In  several  Granges,  honors  have 
^one  to  members  who  are  still  in  their 
teens.  Fourteen-year-old  Bernice  Til- 
loy,  whose  picture  is  shown  on  this 
page,  not  only  beat  six  other  older  con¬ 
testants  in  her  local  grange  contest, 
but  sdored  highest  in  the  Otsego  Po- 
Dona  contest,  which  puts  her  right  in 
line  for  the  State  match.  Bernice  was 
a  4-H  girl  for  six  years,  winning 
awards  at  local  fairs  on  clothing,  post¬ 
als,  4-H  book,  and  on  the  Demonstra¬ 
tion  team.  She  is  a  Junior  at  Laurens 
Central  School  and  is  President  of  the 
local  4-H  Hobby  Club.  Secretary 
Skellie  of  the  Lena  Grange  writes  us: 

'’ve  are  especially  proud  of  Bernice  in 
our  Grange  as  she  is  a  nice  singer  and 
IS  fine  in  tableaus.  She  received  her 
Sixth  Degree  at  Oneonta  last  Decem¬ 
ber.” 

In  our  September  12th  issue,  we  pub¬ 
lished  the  picture  of  another  fourteen- 
year-old  winner,  Charlotte  Gregory, 
youngest  member  of  East  Greenbush 
Grange,  Rensselaer  Coimty.  And  the 


third  fourteen-year-old  winner  that  we 
have  had  reported  is  Millicent  Wad¬ 
dell,  of  Duane  Grange,  Schenectady 
County.  Millicent  won  the  Duane  con¬ 
test  and  the  Schenectady  County  Po¬ 
mona  contest.  Now  she  wUl  try  for  the 
State  contest.  Three  other  youthful 
winners  are  Norma  Lewis,  17  years  old, 
of  Wadhams  Grange,  Elssex  County; 
Geraldine  Hale,  18  years  old,  of  Crary 
Mills  Grange,  St.  Lawrence  County; 
and  Eunice  Sweet,  also  18  years,  who 
won  her  local  Chateaugay  Grange  con¬ 
test  and  fourth  place  in  the  Franklin 
County  Pomona  match.  Two  years  ago. 


Eunice  won  first  place  in  the  Grange- 
American  Agriculturist  Cake  Contest 
held  by  her  local  grange,  and  second 
place  in  the  Pomona  contest.  Eunice  is 
now  a  sophomore  in  the  Normal  School 
at  Plattsburg. 

But  don’t  think  for  a  minute  that  all 
the  honors  are  going  to  the  younger 
Grangers.  Plenty  of  older  members  are 
winning  laurels.  Just  the  other  day 
we  received  the  following  letter  from 
Mrs.  Lucy  Munger,  chairman  in  charge 
of  Chautauqua  Coimty  Pomona  Grange 
contest : 

‘Tt  gfives  me  very  great  pleasure  to 


Over  400  Prizes  for  Grange  Canners 

.4warded  By 

American  Agriculturist: 

To  State  winners:  First  prize,  $25;  second,  $10;  third,  $5;  fourth,  $3; 
fifth,  $2;  and  $1  each  to  fifteen  next  highest  winners. 

Ball  Bros.  Co.,  Muncie,  Indiana: 

To  each  of  10  highest  State  winners:  2  doz.  Ball  Eclipse  Jars. 

To  each  of  the  55  Pomona  winners:  1  doz.  Ball  Ideal  Jars. 

General  Mills,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.: 

To  each  of  10  highest  State  winners:  12-piece  set  of  Wm.  Rogers  &  Son 
silverware. 

To  each  of  55  Pomona  winners :  Gold  Medal  Recipe  Box  complete  with 
Betty  Crocker  Recipe  Set. 

International  Salt  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.: 

To  each  of  10  highest  State  winners :  5-lb.  can  of  Smoke  Salt  and  butcher 
knife. 

To  each  of  55  Pomona  winners :  2  packages  of  Sterling  Salt  and  a  3  ounce 
package  of  seasoning. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan: 

A  President  Coal  and  Wood  Range  to  State  winner  having  the  top  score. 

Kerr  Glass  Mfg.  Corporation,  Sand  Springs,  Okla.:  ‘ 

To  each  of  10  highest  State  winners:  1  doz.  Kerr  Wide-mouth  Quart  Jars, 
1  doz.  half-pint  jelly  glasses,  and  ‘‘Food  Faishions  of  the  Hour”. 

To  each  of  55  Pomona  winners :  1  doz.  Kerr  Wide-mouth  Quart  Jars  and 
handy  gummed  labels. 

National  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  New  York  City: 

To  each  of  10  highest  State  winners  :  Assorted  boxes  of  Jack  Frost  Sugars. 

Same  award  to  each  of  55  Pomona  winners. 

Perfection  Stove  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio: 

To  each  of  four  highest  State  winners :  One  142-GE  Perfection  Oven. 

To  each  of  55  Pomona  winners :  2  Perfection  Stove  Wicks. 
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TONE! 


BEAUTY! 


PERFORMANCE! 


POWER! 


hilco 


New  1937  Battery-Operated 

PHILCO 

Here’s  a  sensational  new  1937 
farm  Philco  whose  tuning  range 
brings  you  all  Standard  American 
Broadcasts  and  State  Police  Calls 
.  .  .  the  choicest  entertainment  in 
the  world  of  radio ! 

News  .  .  .  drama  .  .  .  sporting 
events  .  .  .  musical  entertainment 
.  .  .  they’re  all  yours  with  this 
amazing  big- value  Baby  Grand! 
It  gives  you  all  the  volume,  tone, 
clarity,  power  and  beauty  of 
many  radio  receivers  that  cost  far 
more!  If  you  want  to  know  why 
more  farm  Philcos  are  being 
bought  now  than  ever  before  — 
if  you  want  to  know  what  real 
quality  radio  performance  is  like 


PHILCO  33B 


Attractive  Baby  Grand 
Cabinet,  authentic  repro¬ 
ductions  of  richly  figured 
burl  walnut,  butt  walnut 
and  white  and  ebonized 
holly.  Features  include 
big  new-type  Magnetic 
Sf>eaker,  Pentode  Audio 
System,  Philco  Illumin¬ 
ated  Dial,  Automatic  Vol¬ 
ume  Control,  Philco  Bal¬ 
anced  Superheterodyne 
Circuit,  Reduction  Gear 
Tuning,  and  Tuning 
Range  covering  all  Stand¬ 
ard  American  Broadcasts 
and  State  Police  Calls.  A 
remarkable  value!  Only 


$ 


39 


.95 

Complete 

with 

Batteries 


Hear  the  Amazing  PHILCO 
FOREIGN  TUNING  SYSTEM!’ 

Get  and  enjoy  dozens  of  colorful  over¬ 
seas  programs!  The  Philco  Foreign 
Tuning  System,  working  with  the  Philco 
High-Efficiency  Aerial,  doubles  foreign 


— see  and  hear  the  new  farm 
Philcos ! 


reception !  And  the  Philco  Color  Dial 
actually  names  and  locates  foreign 
stations  —  in  color  ! 


There’s  a  Philco  for  every  purse  and  purpose! 
Battery-operated  Radios  $39.95  up  —  6-volt 
Radios  $49.95  up — All-Electric  Radios 

LIBERAL  TRADE-IN  ALLOWANCE  — 


*20.P 

EASY  TERMS 


See  Your  Local  PHILCO  Dealer  or  Write  Your  Nearest  Distributor. 


AUTO  ELECTRIC  SERVICE  CO.. 

1214  Elm  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
BEAUCAIRE,  INC., 

228  Broadway,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

359  State  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

W.  BERGMAN  CO.. 

Oak  &  Eagle  Sts.,  BufTalo,  N.  Y. 

THE  G.  S.  BLODGETT  CO..  INC., 

190  Bank  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
BROOME  DISTRIBUTING  CO..  INC., 

221  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
CRESSEY  &  ALLEN, 

123  Middle  St.,  Portland,  Me.  ' 
KELLER  DISTRIBUTING  CORP., 

174  High  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

3K  Colombus  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MORY  SALES  CORP., 

156  Brewery  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

M.  P.  MYERS  &.  CO.,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  40,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y, 

PHILCO  DISTRIBUTORS, 

17  Lyman  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

PHILCO  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  CORP.  OF  N.Y., 
254  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

393  Central  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PHILCO  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  CORP.  OF  N.Y., 
829  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

106  Whitesboro  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

ROSKIN  BROS.,  INC., 

286  Central  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

23-27  W.  Main  St.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
ROSKIN  DISTRIBUTORS,  INC., 

Ills  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Airplanes  can  dust  fields  as  small  as  two  acres.  The  idea 
that  they  are  practical  only  on  large  areas  is  wrong. 


OUT  ON  A  LIMB 


er  FRANK  APP 


Xhe  \eroplane — 

future  Sprayer 


OUR  experience 
in  New  Jersey 
with  aeroplanes  in¬ 
dicates  great  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  com- 
mercial  dusting 
and  spraying  by 
aeroplane.  We  have 
used  them  for  several  seasons  on  our 
farms  and  find  they  apply  the  materials 
much  more  effectively  than  horse  or 
tractor  drawn  machinery.  This  is  due 
to  the  ability  of  the  plane  to  cover  the 
upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  leaves 
more  effectively  than  ground  machines. 
As  the  plane  passes  over  the  field  it 
produces  a  pressure  which  forces  the 
dust,  either  liquid  or  dry,  down  to  the 
ground.  After  it  has  passed  over  the 
plants  the  pressure  is  released  and  the 
dust  comes  up  from  underneath  the 
plants  in  a  swirling  motion  that  gives 
a  very  fine  coverage.  I  attribute  much 
of  our  success  with  aphis  to  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  our  dust  by  aeroplane. 

Using  Planes  On  Small  Fields 

Most  individuals  think  an  aeroplane 
can  be  used  only  on  large  acreages 
seldom  found  in  the  East.  I  have  seen 
planes  readily  handle  a  2  acre  field. 
They  are  practical  for  our  eastern  farm 
conditions.  The  cost  is  somewhat 
greater  for  small  fields  but  this  is  true 
of  all  machine  operations. 

Aeroplane  dusting  may  change  our 
whole  system  of  spraying.  Instead  of 
using  insecticides  as  a  dry  dust  we  may 
find  it  much  more  desirable  to  use  a 
small  quantity  of  oil  as  a  carrier  for 
nicotine  or  pyretheum,  or  rotenone. 
The  oil  would  need  to  be  broken  up  into 
very  fine  particles  so  it  would  be  quite 
similar  to  a  dust.  It  would  need  to  be  a 
type  which  would  quickly  evaporate  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  physiologi¬ 
cal  fimctions  of  the  plant  and  cause 
burning.  Where  we  are  now  spending 
$3.00  to  $5.00  an  acre  on  dusts,  we 
probably  could  reduce  this  to  $1.00  to 
$1.50  an  acre  with  oil,  as  soon  as  we 
know  the  proper  type  of  oil  to  use  and 
the  best  equipment  necessary  to  ap¬ 
ply  it  in  the  finely  divided  dust.  Heat 
engineers  tell  us  they  can  break  one 
drop  of  oil  into  a  hundred  million  parts 
so  as  to  get  the  most  efficient  heat  con¬ 
sumption.  Any  system  that  can  divide 
a  liquid  that  fine  will  answer  for  ap¬ 
plying  insecticides,  and  greatly  reduce 
our  costs  with  a  better  kill.  I  am  not 
so  sure  but  what  this  will  apply  to 
both  fruits  and  vegetables. 

*  *  * 

Fruit  Crop  Prospects 

This  year’s  estimated  crop  of  ap¬ 
ples  is  66  million  bushels,  which  is 
28  million  less  than  last  year  and  8 
million  less  than  in  1934,  making  it  the 
lowest  since  1921.  From  1924  to  1930 
the  less  than  carload  price  in  New  York 
averaged  $2.08  per  bushel.  From  1930 
to  1935  it  declined  to  $1.30,  which  is  a 


decrease  of  38  per  cent  compared  to  a 
general  price  level  decrease  of  39  per 
cent. 

Last  year  the  New  York  price  was 
$1.00  per  bushel.  This  low  price  was 
due  to  a  higher  yield,  with  a  consumer 
purchasing  power  of  only  72  per  cent 
of  the  1929  level.  The  price  was  fur¬ 
ther  influenced  by  a  large  production 
of  oranges  which  compete  directly 
with  apples,  and  extreme  cold  weather 
which  interfered,  with  the  movement  of 
apples  throughout  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary.  Although  the  price  of  our  eastern 
apples  decreased  38  per  cent,  the  total 
value  of  our  crop  decreased  42  per 
cent  because  of  lower  yields.  We  pro¬ 
duce  more  apples  than  any  other  reg¬ 
ion;  however,  the  western  states  pro¬ 
duce  more  commercial  aprples  than  we 
do  in  the  East. 

This  year’s  low  yield  will  not  fully 
reflect  itself  in  price  because  of  the 
greater  competition  from  citrus  fruit 
and  the  smaller  demand  for  export.  Our 
foreign  markets  will  face  greater  com¬ 
petition  from  fruit  produced  in  Canada, 
Australia  and  Europe.  There  is  a  world 
wide  movement  for  quality  fruit  pack¬ 
ed  for  these  markets  so  as  to  arrive  in 
good  condRion.  Prices,  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  /are  only  fair  compared  to  the 
short  crop.  Consumers  are  not  able  or 
of  a  mind  to  pay  the  prices  that  pre¬ 
vailed  in  1922  to  1930  so  long  as  com¬ 
peting  foods  are  low. 

*  *  * 

Bordeaux  With  a  Stabilizer 

OUR  Experiment  Station  this  year 
attempted  to  prevent  the  burning 
and  russeting  of  fruit  and  foliage,  when 
copper  sulphate  was  used,  by  adding  a 
stabilizer  such  as  zinc.  The  zinc  sta¬ 
bilizer  was  added  for  the  purpose  of 
combining  with  free  copper  which 
causes  the  burning.  Their  results  are 
quite  promising.  I  hope  it  will  be  an¬ 
other  copper  combination  that  wfii 
prove  superior  to  our  sulphurs,  with 
less  cost,  which  in  turn  will  add  to  our 
low  acre  yields  in  our  eastern  orchard 
A  little  later  in  the  year  I  shall  report 
more  fully  on  the  copper  situation. 

Hi  ^  ^ 

More  Vegetable  Acreage  —  Less 
Return 

VEGETABLES  have  increased  from 
1,200,000  acres  in  1919  to  3,000,000 
acres  this  year.  The  income  per  acre 
has  been  cut  in  two  because  of  lowe 
prices  and  reduced  yields.  If 
to  normal  growing  conditions  with  1 
large  acreage  of  vegetables,  mar  e 
will  be  demoralized  and  large  acreag 
will  never  be  harvested.  In  1919  ^ 

come  from  vegetables  per  acre  was  $ 
compared  to  $77.00  in  1935.  The  rising 
price  level  will  favor  our  vege 
markets  but  not  sufficiently  for  the  ^ 
mendous  production  possible  wi 
normal  year  and  this  tremendous 
pansion. 


I 


MEW! 


*  ’  Jsrttmenif  <  < 


'T^HERE  ARE  MANY  WAYS  in  which  dairy 
feed  is  judged.  Some  look  at  the.analysis 
tag  .  .  .  some  the  price  tag  .  .  .  some  the  list 
of  ingredients,  but  wouldn’t  you  rather  buy 
your  dairy  feed  on  the  basis  of  knowing 
beforehand  what  you  can  expect  in  milk 
performance.^ 


Of  course,  you  would!  And  that’s  exactly 
what  Purina’s  new  and  amazing  "MORE 
MILK  INSURANCE”  means  to  you.  It 
assures  you  more  milk!  It  assures  you  that 
you  can  feed  Purina  Cow  Chows  at  no  extra 
cost.  No  other  dairy  feed  gives  you  milk 
assurance  and  feeding  protection  of  this 
kind.  It’s  an  exclusive  Purina  offer. 


Jston  Purina 

i  Mo. 


See  your  Purina  dealer  and  get  complete 
details  about  this  new  "MORE  MILK 
INSURANCE.’’  Make  application  for  it  and 
feed  the  best  in  dairy  feed  at  no  extra  cost! 


PURINA  MILLS 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PURINA 

icow 

CHOW 


CCfM  CMWN 

,  {or  the  ^ 

i  MitKens 


IN  THE  West  I  had  an  unusual  experience 
on  one  of  the  crack  limited  trains.  The 
King  Pin  Bolt  on  the  engine  flew  out,  struck 
the  air  connections,  set  the  brakes  solid. 
The  Pullmans  skidded,  wearing  down  the, 
wheels  234  inches  until  they  were  flat  on  the 
under  side.  The  train  hobbled  into  the  next 
station  and  was  delayed  many  hours  until 
new  wheels  could  be  put  under  the  sleepers. 

I  like  to  think  of  my  friends  as  (jrack 
trains  going  at  high  speed  with  proper  pre¬ 
cautions  for  safety.  But  when  there’s  any¬ 
thing  loose  or  lacking,  there  is  a  penalty  to 
pay.  You  see  what  happens  to  a  train  when 
the  King  Pin  Bolt  flies  out.  A  lot  of  things 
will  happen  to  you  if  your  King  Pin  Bolt 
flies  out  of  place. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

Nothing  loosens  bolts  more  than  poor 
health,  or  a  sluggish  mind,  or  a 
grouchy  personality,  or  a  character 
that  yields  to  every  temptation. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

There  is  much  in  store  for  all  of  us — a 
great  program  ahead.  We  must  keep 
fit  by  guarding  our  health,  improving  our 
minds,  cultivating  winning  personalities, 
and  developing  fine  characters.  These  keep 
us  going  forward  in  our  Quest  for  the  Best. 
Our  big  job  is  to  keep  our  King  Pin  Bolt  in 
place.  Have  you  a  program  to  this  end? 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

My  old  farmer  friend,  P.  G.  Holden, 
told  me  this  summer  that  as  a  boy  he 
had  many  a  fight.  Many  times  he  was  ready 
to  give  up,  but  an  inner  voice  would  say  to 
him:  “I’ll  bet  he’s  as  tired  as  I  ami  so  don’t 
give  up.”  He  \von  many  matches  because 
his  opponent  zoas  as  tired  as  he.  “Don’t  give 
up !”  was  young  Holden’s  King  Pin  Bolt. 

I  might  tell  you  also  of  a  conversation 
with  Walter  Teagle  of  Standard  Oil  fame, 
who  said:  “Give  me  a  fellow  who  sticks  to 
his  job  until  he  finds  the  answer,  and  you 
can  have  all  the  geniuses  in  the  world.” 
There  again,  the  man  who  sticks  is  the  man 
who  keeps  his  King  Pin  Bolt  in  place. 

Another  good  friend  of  mine  is  L.  A. 
Young  of  Detroit,  who,  through  some 
unforeseen  conditions,  was  once  reduced  to 
a  “thin  half  dollar  and  a  thinner  dime.” 
With  courage  he  took  another  hitch  to  his 
belt,  and  today  he  is  probably  the  most 
successful  manufacturer  of  springs  in  the 
world.  I  asked  him  for  the  secret  of  success. 
His  reply  was:  “Can  you  spell  success  with 
four  letters?”  I  said,  “No,  it  can’t  be  done.” 
“Yes,  it  can,”  he  replied.  “Here’s  the  way  to 
spell  success  with  four  letters:  W-O-R-Ki” 
If  you  ask  me  what  L.  A.  Young’s  King 
Pin  Bolt  is,  I  would  tell  you  WORK. 


NOW  what  is  your  King  Pin  Bolt? 

Every  one  of  us  must  have  some¬ 
thing  that  holds  us  together  if  we  are  to 
keep  going  like  a  splendid  railroad  train. 
Is  Backbone  your  King  Pin  Bolt?  Is  Cour¬ 
age  your  King  Pin  Bolt?  Is  it  Honesty  and 
Thrift  and  Energy?  Can’t  we  really  sum  up 
all  these  King  Pin  Bolt  qualities  into  one 
word:  CHARACTER? 

As  you  plan  your  program  for  the  glori¬ 
ous  days  ahead,  may  I  Dare  You  fathers  and 
mothers  to  be  ever  watchful  to  strengthen 
your  characters  so  that  your  King  Pin  Bolt 
will  never  fly  out  of  place?  You  are  a  reader 
of  this  column.  I  am  trying  to  bring  you 
helpful  messages.  There  are  ties  hke  King 
Pin  Bolts  that  bind  us  together.  We  know 
that.  Character  will  carry  our  lives  safely  to 
our  destination.  Will  you  join  me  in  the 
month  ahead  to  lay  particular  em^jhasis 
on  the  greatest  King  Pin  Bolt  ofall  — 
CHARACTER? 

Wm.  H.  Danforth 
Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  OflSces 

898  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


(618)  8 


SOME  COWS 
WOULD  WEAR 


THIS  SIGN: 


Suppose,  suddenly,  the 
consumption  of  fluid  milk 
was  reduced.  That  would 
mean  your  dairy  farm 
would  lose  part  of  its 

market  for  fluid  milk,  and  a  great  number  of  cows  would  literally 
be  out  of  work.  Milk  prices  to  the  producer  would  be  adversely 
affected  because  fluid  milk  returns  the  highest  price  to  dairymen. 

Fresh-milk  substitutes  constantly  threaten  the  fluid-milk  market, 
in  the  cities.  It  is  necessary  to  offer  pure,  rich  milk  and  the  finest  kind 
of  service  to  make  and  keep  customers  for  fresh  milk. 

That's  why  the  standards  for  Sheffield  Milk  are  kept  high.  That's 
why  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  every  year  for 
improved  equipment  and  scientific  safeguards.  That's  why  Sheffield 
Farms  advertise  to  the  housewives  of  New  York  City,  year  in  and 
year  out. 

It  costs  money  to  keep  milk  flowing  from  the  farm  to  the  tables  of 
the  city.  But  it  is^much  better  than  the  sign:  I  am  out  of  workI 

SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

524  WEST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  YouTl  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin*  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid  bile 
into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowinc 
freely,  your  food  doe-sn’t  digest.  It  ju.st  decays  in 
the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach.  You  get 
constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poisoned  and  you 
feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

I.axatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel  move¬ 
ment  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those  good, 
old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these  two  pounds 
of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you  feel  ”up  and  up.” 
Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing  in  making  bile  flow 
freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  by  name. 
Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else.  25c  at  all  drug 
stores. 


Coming  to  PHILADELPHIA  ? 

Rooms  with  Bath  for 

HOTEL 

P  H I L A  D  E  LPHI  AN 

(Formerly  Hotel  Pennsylvania) 

39TH  CHESTNUT  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


k25th  anniversary  catalog  200  farms  a 
I  village  iiomes.  Finger  Lakes  Ilegii 
'  New  low  prices.  Ileal  opportuniti 

F.  C.  McCARTY,  R.  5,  AUBURN,  N. 


FARMS 


$350  Gets  Equipt  46  Acres 

Fruit,  sugar  maples,  good  7-room  house,  50  ft.  barn, 
running  water,  electricity  available,  city  markets;  $1450 
including  implements,  crops ;  $350  down,  pg.  34  big  FREE 
catalog.  STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


New  ENGINES  Used 

,  Gas  —  Gasoline  —  Diesel 

ELECTRIC  GENERATORS 

All  Sizes. 

NEAFIE  &  STAHL,  120  Liberty  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  am  interested  In  receiving  information  on 
□  Gasoline  Engines  D  Diesel  Engines 
n  Gasoline-Electric  Generator  Sets 


To  _ _ _ _ _ 

Post  Office  - 

ILFJ>.  State 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  sav 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Get  a  smooth-running 
DISSTON  Cross-cut 
with  the  famous 


^^jer  GriiuUi^ 


0  Disston’s  Curved  Taper  grinding 
takes  the  guesswork  out  of  clearance. 
The  saw  is  of  uniform  thickness  all 
along  the  tooth  edge.  From  there  it 
tapers  to  the  back.  It  also  tapers  from 
both  ends  towards  the  middle.  Blade 
runs  free;  no  sticking  in  the  cut. 

Long,  strong  teeth  of  Disston  steel 
cut  fast  and  hold  their  edge  and  set. 
Deep,  wide  gullets  clear  the  cut  and 
prevent  choking- 

Make  your  sawing  easy  with  a 
Disston  Cross-cut  Saw,  with  the 
famous  Curved  Taper  grinding. 

See  KEYSTONE  Cross-cut  Saws,  too. 
Made  by  Disston.  Ground  by  the 
Curved  Taper  Method.  Tempered  and 
tensioned  by  the  same  master  saw- 
makers.  At  popular  prices,  and  a 
great  Value  for  the  money. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  INC.,  10270  TACONY,  PHILA. 


DISSTON 

FREE :  Send  your  name  on  a 
postal  for  booklet— How  to  U  m 
care  for  your  cross-cut  saw. 
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GRAND  PATRIARCH.  (Right):  L. 
A.  Tucker  of  Cambridge  Grange  168, 
Crawford  County,  Pennsylvania.  Now 
89  years  old,  Mr.  T ucker  joined  the 
grange  S9  years  ago  and  has  been 
active  ever  since. 


Interesting 

FOLKS 


ANOTHERCENTENARIAN 

Mrs.  Eliza  Hansel  of  Naples, 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y.  On 
August  5th  she  was  102.  Wa 
lifelong  friend  of  the  late  Mrs 
Marion  Williams,  whose  pictan. 
we  published  recently.  Mrs 
Hansel  holds  letter  of  congratu¬ 
lation  from  President  Roosevelt 


HISTORIC  TREE. 
(Right):  Carved  years 
ago  on  a  beech  tree  now 
12  feet  in  circumference 
is  a  picture  of  a  hunter, 
wearing  a  continental 
soldier’s  hat,  and  the  bear 
he  killed.  Figures,  now 
undecipherable,  probably 
give  weight  of  bear  and 
date  killed.  Lyman  Gal¬ 
lagher,  SI  aterville 
Springs,  stands  beside 
tree,  which  you  can  find 
in  Ellis  Hollow,  Tomp¬ 
kins  County,  New  York. 

• 


GOOD  ACTORS.  (Left): 
The  Milford  dramatic 
group  from  Hillsborough 
County,  New  Hampshire, 
winner  of  rural  home 
talent  tournament  at 
Farm  and  Home  Week 
at  Durham.  From  left  to 
right,  Alan  Jasper, 
Verna  Doucet,  Percy 
Armstrong,  Mrs.  Arlene 
Erickson,  R.  Russell 
Denison,  Ruth  Falconer. 


KITCHEN  WORK  EASIER.  (Left): 

Mrs.  Alda  Barclay  of  Dedharn,  Maine. 
Her  kitchen  won  first  prize  in  class 
in  the  Maine  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
kitchen  improvement  contest.  Un 
requirement  of  contest  was ^  before 
and  after  sketches  and  itemized  oc 
count  of  all  costs. 


G.L.F.  Presents 

A  Vage  of  Recipes 

FOR  G.L.F.  GOLDEN  CAKES  ELOUR 


by  LUCRE  BREWER 

Food  Specialist,  formerly  with  the 
N.Y.S.  College  of  Home  Economics 


FRUIT  NUT  BREAD 
cups  sifted  G.L.F.  Golden  Cakes 
Flour 

Yi  cup  sifted  G.L.F.  flour 
Yi  cup  sugar 

Yi  cup  seeded  raisins  cut  in  pieces 
Yi  cup  nutmeats  cut  in  small  pieces 
1  egg  well  beaten 

3  tablespoons  melted  butter  or  other 
shortening 
%  cup  milk 

1.  Sift  flour  once,  measure. 

2.  Add  sugar. 

3.  Combine  flour  mixture,  raisins  and 
ruts. 

4.  Combine  egg,  milk,  and  shortening. 

5.  Add  to  flour  and  blend. 

6.  Bake  in  greased  loaf  pan,  8x4x3 
inches,  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°F) 
1  hour. 

7.  Remove  from  pan  and  cool  thoroughly. 

Store  overnight  before  slicing,  for  bread 
cannot  be  cut  in  thin,  even  slices  when  it 
IS  too  fresh  ^ 


CRANBERRY  MUFFINS 

'lYi  cups  sifted  G.L.F.  Golden  Cakes 
Flour 

Yx  cup  sugar 

1  cup  coarsely  chopped  cranberries 
1  egg,  well  beaten 

1  cup  milk 

£  tablespoons  melted  butter  or  other 
shortening 

1 .  Sift  flour  once,  measure,  add  sugar  and 
sift  again. 

2.  Combine  berries  with  Y  cup  of  flour 
mixture. 

3.  Combine  egg,  milk,  and  shortening. 

4.  Add  to  flour,  beating  only  enough  to 
dampen  all  flour.  Fold  in  berries. 

5.  Bake  in  greased  muffin  pans  in  hot 
oven  (425^)  25,minutes  or  until  done 
Makes  16  muffins. 

BACON  MUFFINS 

■  cups  sifted  GXJ".  Golden  Cakes* 
^  Flour 

2  tablespoons  sugar 
1  egg,  well  beaten 

1  cup  milk 

4  tablespoons  butter  or  other  shorten- 
yi  cup  crushed  crisp  bacon 

L  Sift  flour  once,  measure,  add  sugar  and 
sift  again. 

2.  Add  bacon  to  flour  mixture. 

3.  Combine  egg,  milk,  and  shortening, 

4.  Add  to  flour,  beating  only  enough  to 
dampen  all  flour.  Do  not  attempt  to 
beat  the  mixture  until  smooth,  but  as 
^on  as  all  flour  is  moistened  turn  into 
greased  pians. 

5.  Bake  in  hot  oven  (425°F)  25  minutes 
br  until  done.  Makes  12  muffins 


CHOCOLATE  PUDDING 

cup  sifted  G.L.F.  Golden  Cakes 
Flour 

1  tablespoons  butter  or  other  shorten¬ 
ing 

Y  cup  sugar 

1  egg,  well  beaten 

\Y  squares  unsweetened  chocolate, 
melted 

Y  cup  milk 

1 .  Sift  flour  once,  measure. 

2.  Cream  shortening. 

3.  Add  sugar  gradually,  and  cream  to¬ 
gether  thoroughly. 

4.  Add  egg  and  beat  well. 

5.  Add  chocolate  and  blend. 

6.  Add  flour  and  beat  until  smooth. 

7.  Turn  into  greased  tube  pan  or  a  mold 
with  tight-fitting  cover. 

8.  Cover  tube  pan  with  w  axed  paper  and 
tie  securely. 

9.  Set  the  pudding  on  a  rack  in  a  large 
kettle:  pour  in  boiling  water  to  half  the 
depth  of  the  m.old. 

10.  Steam  lY  hours. 

11.  Serve  hot  with  Butterscotch  Hard 
Sauce. 

Serves  6. 


SPICE  CUP  CAKES 
;  cups  sifted  G.L.F.  Golden  Cakes 
Flour 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon 

Y  teaspoon  nutmeg 

Y  teaspoon  allspice 

4  tablespoons  butter  or  other  shorten¬ 
ing 

1  cup  sugar 
1  egg,  unbeaten 

Y  cup  milk 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

1.  Sift  flour  once,  measure. 

2.  Add  spices  and  sift  together  three  times 

3.  Cream  butter  thoroughly. 

4.  Add  sugar  gradually,  creaming  to¬ 
gether  until  blended  and  light. 

5.  Add  egg  and  beat  thoroughly. 

6.  Add  flour,  alternately  with  milk,  a 
small  amount  at  a  tim.e. 

7.  Beat  after  each  addition  until  smooth. 

8.  Add  vanilla. 

9.  Pour  batter  into  greased  cupi-cake 
pans,  filling  them  Y  full. 

10.  Sprinkle  seedless  raisins  over  tops  of 
cakes. 

11.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (375°F)  20 
minutes,  or  until  done. 

Makes  24. 


MOCHA  BUTTER  FROSTING 

\Y  tablespoons  butter 

2  cups  sifted  confectioner’s  sugar 
1  tablespoon'cocoa 

Y  teaspoon  salt 

3  tablespoons  strong  coffee 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 

1.  Cream  butter. 

2.  Sift  sugar,  cocoa  and  salt  together. 

3.  Add  part  of  sugar  mixture  gradually  to 
butter,  blending  after  each  addition. 

4.  Add  remaining  sugar  mixture  alter¬ 
nately  with  coffee,  until  of  right  con¬ 
sistency  to  spread. 

Beat  after  each  addition  until  smooth 

5.  Add  vanilla. 

BUTTERSCOTCH  HARD  SAUCE 

Y  cup  butter 

Y  cup  sifted  brown  sugar  firmly 
packed 

1  tablespoon  cream 

Y  teaspoon  vanilla 

1.  Cream  butter  thoroughly,  add  sugar 
gradually,  and  cream  until  light  and 
fluffy. 

2.  Add  cream  and  vanilla  and  beat  well. 
Makes  1  cup  sauce. 


BROWNIES 

Y  cup  sifted  G.L.F.  Golden  Cakes 
Flour 

Yi  cup  butter  or  other  shortening 
2  squares  unsweetened  chocolate 
melted 

1  cup  sugar 

2  eggs  well  beaten 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Y  cup  walnut  meats  cut  in  small 
pieces 

1 .  Sift  flour  once,  measure. 

2.  Add  shortening  to  chocolate  and  blend. 

3.  Combine  sugar  and  eggs. 

4.  Add  the  chocolate  mixture,  beating 
thoroughly. 

5.  Add  flour,  vanilla  and  nuts. 

6.  Bake  in  a  greased  pan,  8x8x2  inches, 
in  a  moderate  oven  (350°F)  35  minutes 

7.  Remove  from  the  pan  to  a  wire  rack. 

8.  Cut  in  Squares. 

Makes  2  dozen. 

GINGER  COOKIES 

2Y  cups  sifted  G.L.F.  Golden  Cakes 
Flour 

Y  teaspoon  soda 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
1  teaspoon  ginger 
3^  cup  sugar 

Y  cup  molasses 

Yi  cup  softened  butter  or  other 
shortening 
1  egg,  well  beaten 

Y  cup  hot  water 

1.  Sift  flour  once,  measure. 

2.  Add  sugar,  spices,  and  soda  and  sift 
together  three  times. 

3.  Combine  molasses,  shortening,  and  egg 
and  beat  well. 

4.  Add  hot  water. 

5.  Add  flour  mixture  and  beat  thoroughly 

6.  Drop  from  teaspoon  on  ungreased 
baking  sheet. 

7.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (375'’F)  10 
minutes  or  until  done. 

Makes  33/^  dozen  cookies. 

DUMPLINGS 

1  cup  sifted  G.L.F.  Golden  Cakes 
Flour 

1  teaspoon  melted  butter  or  other 
shortening 

Y  cup  milk 

1.  Sift  flour  once,  measure. 

2.  Add  shortening  to  milk;  add  to  flour 
and  stir  carefully  until  all  flour  is  dampi- 
ened  and  soft  dough  is  formed. 

PEANUT  BUTTER  COOKIES 

13^  cups  sifted  G.L.F.  Golden  Cakes 
Flour 

6  tablespoons  butter  or  other  shorten¬ 
ing 

6  tablespoons  peanut  butter 
1  cup^sugar 

1  egg,”  well  beaten 

2  tablespoons  milk 

1.  Cream  shortening  and  peanut  butter. 

2.  Add  sugar  gradually,  creaming  thor¬ 
oughly. 

3.  Add  egg  and  milk  and  beat  thoroughly 

4.  Add  flour,  mixing  well. 

5.  Shape  the  dough  in  small  balls. 

6.  Place  the  balls  on  an  ungreased  baking 
sheet  and  flatten  them  by  pressing  with  a 
fork  dipped  in  cold  water. 

7.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (400°F)  10  minutes 
or  until  done. 

Makes  3  dozen  cookies. 

8.  This  dough  may  be  stored  in  the  re¬ 
frigerator  for  several  days  if  carefully 
wrapped. 


^^They^re  made  with  Golden  Cakes  Ylour^ 

« 

donH  they  \.ook  GoodT* 


H 


ere’s  a  treat  for  Sunday 
morning  breakfast — Cran¬ 


berry  Muffins^  made  with  G.L.F. 

Golden  Cakes  Flour.  Served  with 
sausage  patties  and  scrambled 
eggs  (and  a  steaming  cup  of  rich 
coffee),  they’ll  bring  a  smile  of 
contentment  to  any  man’s  face. 

G.L.F.  Golden  Cakes  Flour 
is  a  newly  improved  blend  of 
five  high-grade  flours  with  salt, 
soda,  baking  powder  and  corn 
sugar.  Light,  tender  pancakes, 
flu^y  waffles,  delicious  cakes  and 
cookies— there’s  no  end  to  the 
good  things  you  can  make  with 
Golden  Cakes  Flour.  Miss  Brew¬ 
er  has  suggested  a  few  of  them 
on  this  page,  and  there  are  still 
more  in  the  little  folder  you  11  ^lip  the  coupon.  It’s  worth  lo 
find  in  each  bag.  cents  on  the  purchase  of  Golden 

Tear  out  this  page  and  paste  Cakes  Flour  at  your  G.L.F. 
it  in  your  recipe  book.  But  first  Service  Agency. 


12  G.  L.  F.  DISTRIBUTORS: 


COOP.  G.LF.  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


OFFER  GOOD  UNTIL  NOV.  30 

Your  G.L.F.  distributor  will  allow  you  10 
cents  for  this  coupon  on  the  purchase  of 
eX.F.  Golden  Cakes  Flour. 


* 
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A;  aerican  Agriculturist,  October  24.  1936 


IT  PAYS 


to  Keep  the  Land  Fertile 


^  With  a  shortage  of  rainfall 
this  year  it  is  most  important  to 
keep  putting  manure  on  your 
fields  to  keep  up  their  fertility. 
Manure  will  act  as  a  sponge  to 
soak  up  any  rain  that  might  come. 
It  will  aid  in  holding  the  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  soil. 


If  you  have  a  McCormick-Deer- 
ing  Manure  Spreader  you  will  find 
it  easy  to  get  the  manure  on  the 
fields  at  regular  intervals  while  it 
is  fresh. 


The  McCormick -Deering  Man¬ 
ure  Spreader  is  all  steel  all  the 
way  through.  Its  non  -  warping 
box  is  made  of  rust-resisting, 
heavy-gauge  galvanized  steel  con¬ 
taining  copper.  It  has  eight  roller 
bearings  and  Alemite  lubrication. 
Capacity  is  60  to  70  bushels,  and 
there  are  five  spreading  speeds. 

Inspect  this  spreader  at  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer’s'store 
and  you  will  appreciate  what  a 
value  it  is. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Avo.  (incorporated)  Chicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


MANURE  SPREADERS 


I 


Men  With  Cars  Wanted:  S 

tfted  auto  products,  motor  oil,  soaps,  cleansers  and 
other  daily  used  necessities  to  reRuiar  customers.  Per¬ 
manent.  Good  future.  Must  be  satisfied  with  $30.00  a 
week  at  start.  Protected  territory.  Write  to  LOYD'S 
OF  AMERICA,  841  Cooper  Street,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 


Don't  Let  Your  Accident 

Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that  your  policy  is  to  run  out 
soon,  renew  it  right  away  with  an  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  agent  or  direct  to  N.  A  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

10  NORTH  cherry  ST..  POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 


FREE  box  cifiars  and  pipe  with  5  lbs.  guaranteed 
cigarette,  pipe  or  chewing  tobacco  $1.00,  ten  $1.75.  Pay 
when  received.  RIVES  TOBACCO  CO.  Sedalia.  Ky. 


YourMoneybyReturnMail 

and  A  smile  of  satisfaction,  when  you  ship 
cream  to  Fairmont 


Feed  your  skimmilk  to  calves, 
pigs  and  chickens  for  additional 
income.  Diversified  farming  is 
profitable  and  safe. 

SHIP  US  YOUR  CREAM 


■5^  We  pay  top  market  price  for  each 
shipment. 

The  Fairmont  Creamery  Co. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Year  ’Round 

GARDEN 


Good  Storage  Prolongs  Benefits 
of  Vegetable  Half  Acre 

By;  PAUL  WORK 


Frost  has  laid  its  burning  hand  on 
countless  gardens,  but  the  garden 
need  not  die  just  because  the  plants 
are  smitten.  Enough  of  the  products 
may  live  on  to  make  the  farm  table 
live  all  winter  with  vitamins  and  min¬ 
erals  and  succulents  and  with  variety 
and  bulk  or  roughage. 

The  main  urge  to  store  vegetables  is 
because  of  the  cost  of  “boughten”  food, 
especially  in  winter,  and  it  is  quite  an 
item  against  most  budgets.  Most  peo¬ 
ple  realize  if  they  do  not  have  the  vege¬ 
tables,  they  will  not  be  likely  to  buy 
them.  They’ll  go  without  first. 

Canning  and  preserving  are  presum¬ 
ably  about  done  and  that  is  a  good 
way  to  carry  tomatoes,  peas,  beans  and 
sweet  corn. 

Parsnips  had  best  stay  in  the  ground. 
How  delicious  they  are  when  pulled 
early  in  the  spring!  Some  may  be 
pulled  after  it  gets  pretty  cold  and 
in  the  fall  and  some  may  be  put  in  the 
cellar  but  the  ones  that  stay  out  all 
winter  will  likely  be  best. 

The  place  for  storage  may  be  the 
cellar  of  a  house  or  barn,  concrete  cel¬ 
lar  built  for  the  purpose  or  a  pit  with 
cover  of  earth  and  straw.  Any  one  of 
these  is  good  if  it  provides  the  right 
conditions  of  temperature  and  moisture. 

The  place  should  provide  a  low  tem¬ 
perature  —  down' as  far  as  32°  F.  or 
as  near  to  it  as  feasible.  A  tempera¬ 
ture  of  50°  F.  occasions  deterioration — 
roughly,  twice  as  rapidly  as  at  freez¬ 
ing.  Vegetables  will  not  freeze  short 


enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  drying  out, 
but  not  enough 
to  keep  the  goods  wet.  Fluctuating  tem¬ 
perature  favors  altfernate  drying  from 
the  produce  when  warm  and  condensa¬ 
tion  when  cool.  Watch  for  shriveling  and 
when  needed,  moisten  floors  or  walls. 

A  corner  of  the  house  cellar,  par¬ 
titioned  off  with  a  double  wall  and  fit¬ 
ted  with  an  outside  ventilator,  is  usu¬ 
ally  good.  The  furnace  room  or  space 
near  it  is  not  so  good.  A  dirt  floor  is 
desirable  as  it  helps  steady  the  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  air.  Suitable  space  in  a 
barn  basement  does  very  well. 

If  neither  house  nor  barn  afford 
suitable  space,  a  concrete  cellar  is 
readily  built  out  of  doors.  Put  it  fairly 
deep  in  the  ground  where  drainage  is 
good.  Use  the  dirt  removed  to  cover 
over  the  roof.  Cement  companies  and 
colleges  can  furnish  good  directions  for 
the  concrete  w'ork.  Once  well  made,  it 
is  good  forever  and  the  cost  is  low. 

Temporary  pits  are  nicely  made  by 
selecting  a  well  drained  spot.  Dig  a 
foot  deep  and  place  a  layer  of  straw. 
Five  or  six  feet  is  a  good  width.  Put 
the  vegetables  in  old  crates,  bushel 
baskets  or  dump  directly  on  the  straw. 
The  heap  may  be  built  up  to  a  ridgfe. 
Then,  put  on  several  inches  of  clean 
straw  or  leaves,  then  a  layer  of  earth. 
Later,  when  it  gets  cold,  add  fresh 
manure  or  more  leaves  and  straw. 

Such  a  pit  is  good  for  beets,  carrots, 


Right:  George  Raleigh,  Cornell  vegetable  crops 
extension  man,  travels  the  state  talking  better 
gardening,  but  he  also  tries  things  himself.  He 
made  this  storage  pit  in  his  back  yard,  without 
cash  outlay,  using  old  lumber.  It  is  6x4x4 
feet.  Temperature  ranged  from  54°  to  32°F 
and  roots  kept  perfectly  till  spring.  Of  coarse 
concrete  is  more  permanent  and  very  easy  to 
use.  A  well-drained  bank  or  hillside  is  prefer¬ 
able,  but  this  one  was  ot  level  ground.  The 
wooden  roof  is  covered  with  tar  paper  and  old 
tin  and  soil.  * 

Below:  Cabbage  is  often  stored  on  sod  or  in 
the  woods,  one  layer  deep  and  covered  with 
leaves  or  straw. 


Of  a  degree  or  two  below  32°  as  the 
material  dissolved  in  the  juice  reduces 
the  freezing  point.  Provision  for  venti¬ 
lation  malces  it  possible  to  keep  a  place 
cool  that  would  otherwise  be  too  warm. 
Vents  should  have  gates  or  shutters  to 
open  and  close.  There  should  also  be  a 
thermometer. 

Walls  are  best  under  ground  but  if 
not,  they  should  have  two  or  three  dead 
air  spaces,  and  ceilings  likewise. 

The  other  requirement  is  suitable 
moisture  in  the  air.  There  should  be 


turnips,  potatoes  and  cabbage.  If  it  is 
sizeable,  a  peach  basket  or  an  orange 
crate  may  be  set  in  for  a  ventilator. 
When  it  gets  too  cold,  throw  straw 
right  oyer  the  ventilator.  It  shotild, 
however,  be  uncovered  during  warm 
spells.  Experience  soon  teaches  good 
management.  Rats  do  love  such  places, 
though  —  warm  and  lots  to  eat  —  a 
condition  that  suits  any  of  us. 

Cabbage  is  often  stored  on  the  ground 
in  woods  or  on  sod,  using  a  little  cover 
of  hay  or  straw  or  leaves  and  perhaps 
a  sprinkle  of  dirt  to  hold  them.  The 
heads  freeze  but  they  usually  come 
out  in  gfood  shape. 

Celery  wants  a  cold  and  moist  place; 
if  the  storage  place  is  not  moist 
enough,  put  the  celery  m  a  box,  roots 
retained,  and  set  in  a  layer  of  earth. 
A  long  outdoor  pit  provide^’  good  celery 
storage,  especially  for  the  excellent 
quality  green  sort  but  cover  must  be 
modified  to  suit  the  weather.  Probably 
more  is  lost  from  heat  than  from  cold. 

Squash  want  low  humidity  and  a 
temperature  of  about  40°  F.  A  cool 
but  frostproof  attic  is  good  for  smaU 
quantities.  Onions  also  require  a  rath¬ 
er  dry  atmosphere.  They  keep 
well  at  40°  F.  but  better  at  32°  or  33  - 


AFTER  20  YEARS 


■  ■  • 


THE  TRUTH  \ 

Dairymen’s  League 
Not  Controlled  by  Borden 


-U.  S.  FEDERAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION  REVEALS 

Relations  between  the  Dairymen’s  League  and 
the  Borden  Company  are  only  that  of  a  seller 
and  buyer  of  fluid  milk.  The  Dairymen’s  League  is  a 
true  farmer’s  co-operative  association  controlled  en¬ 
tirely  by  its  own  members  and  their  elected  represen¬ 
tatives —  selling  milk  to  more  than  400  different 
dealers. 

That  is  the  meaning  of  the  recent  Federal  Trade 
Commission  report — definitely  killing  a  false  charge 
which  has  kept  many  farmers  from  recognizing  the 
great  good  that  can  come  from  organized  effort. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  re -publishes  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Trade  Commission’s  report,  but  not  with 
the  intent  of  condemning  those  who  have  believed  or 
repeated  the  false  charge. 

So,  here  is  the  truth,  the  exact  words  in  which 
the  Trade  Commission  sums  up  its  findings  regarding 
the  relationship  between  the  Borden  Company  and 
the  League: 


(JExaqt  quotation  from  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Report) 

“Examination  was  made  of  the  records  of 
both  The  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative 
Association,  Inc.,  and  the  Borden  Co.,  in¬ 
cluding  its  subsidiary — Borden’s  Farm  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  Inc.,  subsequent  to  January  1, 1934. 
During  the  examination  no  evidence  was 
found  indicating  that  there  was  any  special 
arrangement  between  the  two  organizations 
whereby  the  Borden  Company  received  any 
concessions  not  shown  in  this  report.  Inso¬ 
far  as  this  examination  disclosed,  relations 
between  Dairymen’s  League  and  the  Borden 
Company  were  that  of  vendor  and  vendee 
and  no  evidence  was  adduced  showing  the 
exercise  of  any  control  by  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany  over  the  League.” 


Yes,  the  Dairymen’s  League  does  sell  milk  to  the  Borden 
Company.  But  we,  also,  sell  milk  to  more  than  400  other 
milk  dealers.  We  not  only  sell  milk  to  these  companies,  but 
because  of  ORGANIZATION  we  are  able  to  assure  them  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  GOOD  MILK  at  all  times.  And 
because  of  ORGANIZATION  we  are  able  to  render  other 
services  both  to  our  members  and  our  customers — services 
which  are  not  possible  for  the  UNORGANIZED  single  dairy 
farmer  either  to  receive  or  to  render. 


irs  A  BIG  PROBLEM— THIS  MILK  PROBLEM 

The  milk  problem  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  is  not  one  problem,  but 
MANY  PROBLEMS.  It  has  many  sides.  It  is  SO  BIG  and  SO  COM¬ 
PLEX  that  it  cannot  be  solved  by  merely  PASSING  A  LAW . 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  all  dairy  farmers  in  this  milk 
shed  to  know  the  exact  truth — to  know  HOW  BIG  this  milk  problem 
really  is.  To  aid  in  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  situation,  the 
Dairymen’s  League  proposes  to  print  a  series  of  statements  clearly  out¬ 
lining  the  many  sides  of  the  milk  problem.  From  this  better  understanding 
we  hope  that  a  sane  way  may  be  found  to  better  the  lot  of  all  Dairy  Farmers. 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Owned  and  Operated  by  40  Thousand  Dairylea  Farmers 


Buy  a 

BULL  CALF 

from  the  Wait  Farms’  Herd,  which  in  six  of  the 
last  seven  years  has  held  the  highest  average  for 
milk  and  butterfat  production  of  any  herd  in  the 
U.  S.  in  its  classification  of  herds  of  50  cows  or 
more  milked  twice  daily. 

Outstanding  Show  Type  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
production  here.  In  1936  at  New  York  State  Fair 
—  our  Senior  Herd  Sire  was  1st  prize  aged  Bull  — 
Senior  Champion  &  Grand  Champion  over  all  ages. 
Send  for  our  list  of  Bull  Calves  now  available. 

The  Wait  Farms 

J.  REYNOLDS  WAIT,  Owner. 

Genesee  Rd.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Office  77  Genesee  St, 


FOR  SALE  — 

Five  Registered  Holstein 

bred  yearlings  and  two  year  olds  due  in  October, 
November  and  December.  Herd  is  accredited  for 
T.B.,  negative  to  abortion. 

HERD  AVERAGES  400  LBS.  FAT,  12,000  LBS.  MILK. 

Sinithome  Farm 

MAYNARD  L.  SMITH,  R.  I,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


Young  Sons 

Are  Now  Available  by 

Carnation  Inka  Invincible 

our  great  young  son  of  Sir  Inka  May  from  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Matador  Segis  Ormsby.  Second  dam  is  a 
great  1,078  lb.  fat  producer  with  31,103  lb.  of 
milk.  These  calves  that  are  from  some  of  our  great 
producing  cows  and  are  turning  out  one  of  the 
best  H.I.R.  averages  of  the  year,  are  now  for  sale 
at  farmers’  prices. 

Orchard  Hill  Stock  Farm 

MARCY  R.  KLOCK. 

R.  D.  2  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  — 

10  Young  Holstein  Cows 

to  freshen  in  next  thirty  days.  Ten  first  calf 
heifers  to  freshen  in  October  and  November.  Ten 
young  heifers  not  bred. 

All  are  registered,  accredited  and  blood  tested. 
One  good,  young  Belgian  team.  Weight  3600. 

L.  a.  LONERGAIM,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


HOLSXEINS 

accredited  and  nega- 
Vt  C  V/llCI  tive  herds  a  few  young  females 
heavy  with  calf  by  our  best  bulls  at  real  bargain  prices. 
An  excellent  foundation  herd. 

High  class  young  bulls  $100.00  and  up. 

Me  LAURY  BROS. 

Portlantlville,  Otsego  County,  New  York 


For  Sale 

Winfarm  Marathon 

BORN  MAY  14,  1935. 

Sire:  Son  of  Ormsby  Sensation  45th. 

Dam:  Daughter  of  Marathon  Bess  Burke  lOth  from 
a  daughter  of  Ormsby  Sensation  45th. 

Dam’s  Record:  12,125  Milk,  482.4  Fat,  3.97%. 

Winfarm  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Westlawn  | 

OLSTEINS 

Farms  | 

II 

Home  of 

Union  Valley  Model  Aaggit 

SEVERAL  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

Westlawn  Farms,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  HILL,  Owner.  HARRY  MACK,  Supt. 


Proven  Holstein  Sires 

SIR  DAYBREAK  PROSPECT  406700  —  Segis 
Pietertje  Prospect  and  Matador  Walker  breeding. 
PRINCE  REGINA  580271  —  Carnation  Prince- 
Hazeiwood-Sir  Inka  May  breeding. 

Oiunlor  Sire 

SIR  INKA  MAY  42nd  705137  — A  Sir  Inka 
May-Matador  Segis  Ormsby  bull  of  great  promise. 


fAfi/7SajmC/fcSmS/lerJ&urne.A:)rA 


__  Youngdale  Farm 

HolsteinS 

Herd  Sire  Kookee  Junior.  Starkdale  Lyons  Lad 
No.  636724.  Dam  3  yr.  Class  B,  Milk  17,735.1, 
fat  648.9,  test  3.67.  Milk  over  90  lbs.  a  day. 
(BULLS  FOR  SALE) 


FRANK  YOUNG, 


AMENIA,  N.  Y. 


State  Fair  Winners 

7  he  first  prize  pen  of  Dorset  Iambs  at  the  1936  New  York  State  Fair.  They  were 
bred  and  exhibited  by  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca. 


ANYAir  FARMS 


Offer  two  exceptionally  well  bred  bull  calves,  sired 
by  our  4%  grandson  o1  the  World’s  Champion  long 
time  producer,  “Snow  Countess”.  His  dam,  a  911 
lb.  fat  producer,  is  also  the  highest  record  sister 
of  “Countess”. 

Calf  No.  I,  born  Sept.  2,  is  from  a  2  yr.  old 

daughter  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Champion  3  yr.  old 

in  class  C.  305  day  division,  having  a  3.9%  test 

with  14,576  milk.  Second  dam  a  4.3%  cow. 
Calf  No.  2,  born  Sept.  16,  is  from  a  fine  3.8% 

brood  cow,  with  A.R.O.  record  of  13,980  milk,  532 
fat.  Three  other  C.T.A.  records  all  with  3.8%  test. 
These  calves  are  priced  to  sell.  Send  for  pedigree. 
Both  bred  for  high  test  with  production. 


C.  C.  BENNETT,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-  Friesian 

Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 

Sired  by  Royal  Creator.  His  dam  1107  lbs.  yearly 
Butter  Record.  Registered  and  Transferred  at 
FARMERS’  PRICES. 

Bulls  $15.00  Helfers,$25.00 

F.  C.  Whitney,  llion,  N.  Y. 


OFFERS  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  FROM  HIGH 
TEST  AND  HEAVY  PRODUCING  COWS  FROM 
A  PROVEN  HIGH  TEST  KING  BESSIE  BULL  — 
AT  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

ACCREDITED  AND  NEGATIVE. 

AIRY  RIDGE  FARM 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE. 
Coiantha  Veeman  Hungerveld  Boy  570787  is  the 
only  living  Holstein  PROVEN  SIRE  in  Onondaga 
County.  Daughters  of  this  bull  have  averaged 
12425  lbs.  of  milk  and  454.8  lbs.  fat. 

Offering  sons  of  this  PROVEN  SIRE  for  sale. 
Will  make  excellent  herd  sires.  Ready  for  service. 
Dams  with  records  of  450  to  550  lbs.  fat  on  twice 
a  day  milking  in  D.H.I.A. 

3-13  mo.  old,  $125  to  $150 — 1-6  mo.  old,  $75. 

PUN  H.  CLEVERLEY  WARNERS.  N.  Y. 

nilvsiu  Toi-me  ••  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 
EIIHaj  ramiS  ..  Accredited  and  Bloodtested 
Carnation  Inka  Ormsby  Perfection,  most  famous  Carna¬ 
tion  bred  bull  ever  used  in  an  Eastern  Herd,  His  sire. 
Matador  Segis  Ormsby.  has  more  daughters  above  1,000 
lbs.  butter  than  any  sire  in  the  history  of  this  or  any 
breed,  including  the  new  world  record  combined  miUr 
and  butter  producer. 

His  dam  is  the  highest  testing  (4.7%)  1,000  lb.  butter 
cow  in  yearly  work  in  the  world. 

CALVES  FROM  THIS  SIRE  NOW  FOR  SALE. 

ELLIOTT  SPRINGSTEAD,  Cobleskili,  N.  Y. 


Livestock  Sales  and  Events 

Jerseys 


Oct. 

24 

Auction.  Edmond  Butler,  Chester.  N.  Y. 

Oct. 

29 

Indiana  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Auction,  Wash¬ 
ington.  Ind. 

Oct. 

30 

Harrison  County  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Auction. 
Corydon,  Ind. 

Nov. 

7 

Auction.  M.  G.  Moose.  Volant,  Pa. 

Holsteins 

Nov. 

5 

Annual  Allegany-Steuben  Holstein  Sale. 
Hornell,  N.  Y.  James  A.  Young.  Secy.,  An¬ 
gelica,  N.  Y. 

Nov. 

II 

Brant  District  Holstein  Breeders’  Club 
Sale.  Burford,  Ont..  Canada.  W.  J.  Mc¬ 
Cormack,  Secy.,  Hatchley  Sta.,  Ont. 

Nov. 

12 

76th  Eariville  Sale.  Eariville,  N.  Y.  R. 
Austin  Backus.  Mexico,  N,  Y. 

Nov. 

16-18 

Blue  Ribbon  Sale  at  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Guernseys 

Oct. 

30 

Wisconsin  State  Sale.  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Ayrshires 

Oct. 

28 

Allegany-Steuben  Sale.  Hornell.  N.  Y. 

Coming  Events 

Oct. 

26-31 

National  Agricultural  Outlook  Conference. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Oct. 

27-29 

Cornell  Poultry  Nutrition  School.  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Oct. 

28-30 

Farmers’  Week,  State  School  of  Agrictil- 
utre.  Canton.  N.  Y. 

Nov. 

•  3 

Election  Day. 

Nov, 

6-  7 

Annual  Conference  of  New  York  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Assn.  Supervisors.  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Nov. 

10 

Meeting  of  New  York  State  Home  Bureau 
Federation.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Nov. 

10-14 

Poultry  Industries  Exposition.  New  York 
City. 

Nov. 

11-12 

Meeting  of  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  Siracuse.  N.  Y. 

Nov. 

11-19 

National  Grange  Meeting.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Nov. 

14 

Conn.  Jersey  Cattle  Club  annual  meeting 
and  tour.  Bloomfield,  Conn. 

Nov. 

16- 

Nine  weeks’  short  course  in  poultry  hus¬ 

Jan. 

29, 

bandry.  Massachusetts  State  College,  Am¬ 

1937. 

herst,  Mass. 

Nov.  18-20  Annual  Poultry  Breeders’  School.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Nov.  27- 

Dec.  5  National  4-H  Club  Congress.  Chicago. 

Dec.  1-3  Cornell  incubation  School.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  3-4  Conn.  Pomoiogical  Society  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing.  Woman’s  Club  Bldg.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dec.  7  Farmers’  National  Association  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dec.  7-8  Buffalo  4-H  Lamb  Show  and  Sale.  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  7-12  New  York  State  Grange  Meeting.  Utica, 
N.  Y. 

Dec.  9-10  Conn.  Vegetable  Growers’  Association  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  Bond,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dec.  9-11  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Calif. 


For  Sale... 

26  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 

1st  Calf  Heifers 


50  GRADE  HOLSTEINS 
AND  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 
due  this  fall  and  early  winter. 

10  REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN  COWS. 

All  T.B.,  Bang  and  garget 
tested. 

Spot  Farms,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


ELeO  DAIRV  FARMS 

HERD  FULLY  ACCREDITED 


Offer  3  Ayrshire  Heifers 

Three  two  and  one  half  year  old  registered  heifers 
fresh  or  nearby  $125.00  each. 

MRS.  M.  E.  LINO 
Grant  Ave.,  City  Line,  Auburn,  N.  V. 


Ellbank  Earm  : -  ■ 

■  HOLSTEINS  = 

Herd  Sire — Newmont  Trixy  Ormsby  Prince.  For  sale: 
Young  bulls,  six  months  to  one  yr.  old  from  record 
dams  in  H.  T.  Have  one  about  ready  for  service  from 
dam  with  record  485  lbs.  fat,  3.7  test  as  three  year 
old.  Herd  average  for  past  year  441  lbs.  fat,  3.6  test, 
strictly  twice  a  day  milking. 

Roy  W.  Wright  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Valley  Farm  -  Purebred  Holsteins 

COWS,  HEIFERS  AND  CALVES  FOR  SALE. 
Owing  to  short  hay  crop  I  am  forced  to  sell  part  of  my 
herd.  Accredited  for  years.  Also  some  very  fine  bull 
calves  from  Sir  Ormsby  Segis  Mercedes  21,  Reserve  All 
American.  One  service  bull  from  Sadie  Queen  Coiantha 
milking  under  test  105  lbs.  milk,  3.8  test  a  day.  Two 
others,  show  bulls,  with  dams’  records  up  to  550  fat, 
C.T.A.  twice  a  day  milking. 

PETER  CHAMBERS,  WALTON,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES 

All  out  of  good  record  dams  and  sired  by  our  two 
great  breeding  bulls,  Strathglass  Browndee,  whose  dam 
produced  14,337  lbs.  of  milk  and  556  lbs.  butterfat, 
and  Stratbglass  Mister  Douglas,  sired  by  Lyonston 
Douglas  and  out  of  Netherhall  Martha  with  a  record 
of  18,376  lbs.  milk  and  731  lbs.  butterfat.  Also  a 
limited  number  of  females.  Herd  negative  and  ac¬ 
credited.  For  further  details  write 

Wm.  Hoellerich,  Mgr.,  Cropseyville,  N.  Y. 


.  .  .  AYRSHIRES  .  . . 

CALVES  AND  BRED  HEIFERS, 
out  of  high  producing  dams,  sired  by  U.V.M 
Duchess  Leto  and  Lippitts  Spencer  Exchange! 
Reasonable  prices.  The  cows  in  this  herd  are  on 
the  Ayrshire  Herd  Test  and  are  Accredited  and 
Blood  Tested. 

Scantic  Meadow  Fapms 

H.  F.  FARNHAM, 

East  Windsor  Hill,  Conn.  Perkinsville,  Vt 

CoiKignmenl  Sale  ^5  RCgiStettd 

feTVo'Ze*’  b"  11,;  A YRSHIRES 

Accredited  and  Blood  Tested.  Write  for 
Catalogue. 

Allegany-Steubc>n  Ayrshire  Club 

HORNELL,  NEW  YORK,  R.  E.  MEAD.Sec’y. 


GUERNSEY  SALE 


Friday,  Oct.  30,  1936,  12:30  P.  M. 

At  WHITE  HALL  FARM 

Two  Miles  East  of  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  Along  Stale 
Highway,  Route  16.  Easily  Reached  by  Motor. 

30  Registered  Guernseys,  24  cows  and  heifers  mostly 
fresh.  Good  individuals,  good  breeding.  Grand¬ 
daughters  Noranda  108708  A.R.,  Mixter  May  Royal 
65203  A.R.,  Langwater  Star  Shoot  83961  A.R., 
and  others  of  egual  breeding, 
e  BULLS  — 8  TO  16  MO.  OLD. 
Accredited  Certificate  No.  95779.  Penna.  Bangs 
Free  No.  281. 

For  catalogue  write  — 

J.  Harlan  Frantz,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


TARBELL  FARMS 

Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative. 
Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmers’  prices. 
Also  a  few  cows.  Write  or  come  to  see  us. 

Tarbell  Farms  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

If  you  want  herd  sire  with  size  and  production 
back  of  it,  buy  Bull  Calf  from  my  herd.  Prices 
reasonable,  if  order  placed  now.  Expect  calves 
beginning  Oct.  15.  All  cows  are  bred  to  bull  whose 
dam  has  record  of  746  lbs.  fat  on  twice  day  milk¬ 
ing.  For  picture  of  cow  see  Ang.  29  issue  of  this 
paper.  Heifer  calves  all  spoken  for. 

Harold  Tripp,  Owner,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


A  Free  Son 

of  Princess’  May  Royal  proved  Guernsey  bull  with 
90  reg.  daughters  including  May  Princess’  Beauty, 
class  leading  3  year  old.  15,285  lbs.  milk,  753.9  lbs. 
fat.  Baby  sons  out  of  good  registered  cows  on  5 
year  lease  without  cost.  T.B.  and  blood  tested. 
D.H.I.A.  MEMBERS  PREFERRED. 

T.  E.  Milliman  Churchville,  N.  Y 

- A 

Looking  for  Guemseys/ 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  DESIRABLE  GUERNSEYS. 
ALL  AGES,  OFFERED  FROM  ACCREDITED, 
NEGATIVE  HERDS. 

N.  Y.  STATE  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  CO-OP.,  Inc. 

305  Fayette  Park  Building 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


Registered  Guernseys 

-  For  Sale  - - 

Cows  fresh  and  nearby,  bred  heifers, 
also  bull  and  heifer  calves.  A.R.  records 
up  to  848  lbs.  fat. 

COME  AND  SEE  THEM. 

WILLIAM  KOCH 

Sheidegren  Farm,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


Four  Registered 

Guernsey  Heifers 

from  15  to  28  months  of  age.  Oldest  will  be  fresh 
Oct.  20th.  All  of  splendid  type  and  from  high 
producing  dams.  Herd  accredited,  negative  and 
mastitis  free. 

G.  Lewis  Collins  Aurora,  N.  Y* 


FORGE  HILL  FARM 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Sons  and  Grandsons  of  ROYALS  BELL  BU^ 
130305  A.R.,  one  of  the  great  living  proven  sir» 
Calves  to  serviceable  age;  bulls  out  of  good  a.h. 
cows  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
Occasionally  a  few  young  heifer  calves. 
Accredited  Blood  tested. 

Chas.  A.  Slater,  Mgr.  R.  F.  D.  NEWBURGH,  N.  L 


FOR  SALE  — 

Registered  Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

10  mo.  old,  and  5  yr.  old  cow.  Excellont 
and  type.  Accredited  and  negative.  Price  $1®“  e^- 
iAlso  farm  electric  light  and  power  plant,  compm 
with  batteries,  lamps  and  radio. 

D.  E.  PROUTY,  FORT  ANN,  N.  Y. 
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for  sale  — 


Registered  Jerseys 


From  a 


clean  herd  on  T^.  and  Bangs. 
Also  excellent  bull  calves. 


Good  selections  of  all  kinds. 

No  trouble  to  supply  your  needs  at  prices  that  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  any  other  market. 


Northern  New  York 
and  Canadian 

COWS 


Also 

HAY  &  STRAW 

in  any  amount. 


C  Pedigreed  Registered 

OCKER  SPANIEL 


500  Cows  and  Heifers  I 

75  Horses  |  SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  AGED  EWES. 

A  FEW  GOOD  RAMS  FOR  SALE. 

M  V  I  -  - - -  "  ■  '  '  -  I  Original  Fillmore  Fanns  Stock 

Howard  Gladstone  Andes,  N.  Y .  |  E.  L.  Foote  &  son,  Hobart,  New  York.  I  Jerome  E.  Wright,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

VALLEY  VIEW  FARM,  Thetford  Ctr.,  Vt, 

offers  two-year  old  Owl  Interest  Jersey  bull.  Dam 
twice  a  Silver  Medal  winner,  10,294  lbs.  milk,  656  lbs. 
butter  at  two  years;  11,190  lbs.  milk.  744  lbs.  butter 
at  three  years.  His  sire  a  Silver  Medal  bull  with  two 
Gold  Medal  daughters.  Excellent  individual.  Price 
}200  Also  a  yearling,  and  a  ten  months  old  bull  from 
same  dam,  at  $100  and  $150.  Can  spare  a  few  Fall 
cows  at  $150  each.  Ralph  Fifield,  Thetford  Ctr.,Vt 

Brown  Swiss  Bulls] 

3  FINE  INDIVIDUALS,  6  MONTHS  TO  2  YEARS. 

DAM  OF  TWO  HAS  RECORD  OF  18,295  MILK 
AND  674  FAT.  BLOOD  TESTED  FEDERAL 
PLAN.  PRICES  RIGHT.  WRITE  FOR  DETAILS. 

Forest  Farms  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WE  OFFER 

Choice  Brown  Swiss  Bulls 

CALVES  AND  YEARLINGS 
T.B.  Accredited  and  approved  blood  tested. 

D.  N.  BOICE,  Owner. 

Hilltop  Farm,  Chnrchvillc,  N.  Y. 


DORSET  SHEEP  i  Certified  Leghorns 


BREEDING  UP  TO  355  EGGS. 

Daring  the  past  18  years  we  have  had  mora 
birds  Certified  than  any  other  poultryman  in 
New  York  State. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  — 


Boars,  brood  sows. 

Fall  pigs  $10.00  each. 
Cheviot  yearling  rams. 


Registered 
Berkshire  Swine 

Marion  B.  Tyler,  South  Byron,  N.  Y. 
Purebred  Chester  Whites\ 

SOLD  OUT  OF  SPRING  PIGS.  HAVE  A 
FEW  VERY  CHOICE  YOUNG  SERVICE 
BOARS  AND  SOWS  FOR  FALL  BREEDING. 
Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

H.  George  Thompson,  Manager, 


Dogs  and  Puppies  For  Sale. 

V.  S.  Kenyon  Marcellns,  N.  Y. 

Baled  Hay  and  Straw 

All  grades  mixed  hay  and  alfalfa. 
Delivered  by  truck  or  carload. 
Write  or  telephone  your  needs. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  SHERBURNE,  N.  Y.  j 

Fine  Honey 

60  lb.  can,  HERE,  Clover  $5.40,  Buckwheat  $4.50. 
Ten  lb.  pail  delivered  $1.75,  Buckwheat  $1.50. 
Ask  for  prices  of  honey  for  re-sale.  Securely  packed. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  lOLZ 
“Tit  Strain  Bnd  Jar  Larff  Unijarm  Wbtu  Egf^t  AttaajM."' 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested 

Our  past  literature  proves  that  we  have  pioneered 
the  method  of  breeding  from  strong  families  rather 
than  a  few  phenomenal  individuals.  Now  years 
ahead  on  longevity,  type  and  egg  quality.  Bred  24 
years  by  a  man  who  knows  leghorns  and  how  to 
breed  them.  Get  this  advance  breeding  in  Clovsr- 
dale  Breeding  Stock.  Price  List  free. 

j  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


I 


Ayr  lawn  Farms 

Bethesda,  Maryland.)  RAY  C.  WILCOX 


Odessa,  N.  Y. 


cA 


TRIANGLE  FARMS 


Aberdeen  r/iNGUS  BERKSHIRES 


HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES— REGISTERED 
STOCK  —  GOOD  QUALITY  AND 
PRICED  REASONABLY. 


PIGS  SIX  WEEKS  OLD,  ELIGIBLE  TO  REGIS¬ 
TRATION!  LARGE  LITTERS  AND  TYPE  FROM 
PRIZE  WINNING  STOCK. 


OUR  REST 

LIGHT  GLOVER  HONEY 

1-5  lb.  pail  $1.00,  2  pails  $1.80  and  6  pails  $4.50. 
Buckwheat  1-5  lb.  pail  $.90,  2  pails  $1.70  and  6 
pails  $4.00.  All  Postpaid  third  zone.  Write  for 
Wholesale  prices. 


LARGE  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

BETTER  BUILT  BY  BALANCED  BREEDING 


Breeding  Cockerels  for 
Flock  Impro-vcmcnt 

EGG  &  A.F»F»I_E  EARlVf 

JAMES  E.  RICE  &.  SONS,. 

Trumansburg,  Box  A,  New  York 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

THE  FARMER’S  FOWL 
Lay  +  Weigh  Pay 

LAYING  PULLETS  AND  BREEDING  COCKERELS 
FOB  SALE 


The  PEELLE  CO.,  Rock  Stream,  N.Y.  Triangle  Farms  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y.  |  Finger  Lakes  Apiaries,  Homer,  N.  Y.  Wood  Homestead  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


BIG  TYPE  PEDIGREED 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  ...  CHESTER  WHITES  HORDV 

PURE  BRED  AND  COMMERCIAL  BRED  HEIFERS  -  .  „  j  d  J  C 


PURE  BRED  AND  COMMERCIAL  BRED  HEIFERS 
FOR  SALE. 

Fuerst  Stock  Farm 

PROPERTY  OF  MYRON  M.  FUERST, 

Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Service  Boars,  Pigs  and  Bred  Sows. 
Champion  Blood — Must  please. 

C.  E.  Cassel  Hershey,  Pa.  I 


60  lbs.  extra  clover  -  -  $5,40 
28  lbs.  ”  ”  -  -  $2.70 

60  lbs.  Buckwheat  -  -  -  $4.80  I 

60  lbs.  Amber  ....  $4.80  ] 
Not  prepaid. 

10  lb.  pails  clover,  postpaid,  $1.60  | 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Crop  is  short  but  quality 
is  fine.  Honey  is  the  health  sweet. 

F.  W.  LESSER  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Langston 

Farm 


Quality 

EREFORDS 


Two  High  Cl  ass  Bulls  of 
Serviceable  ano 

Spring  Calves  of  Both  Sexes 
For  Sale. 


Langston  Farm 


Aiden,  N.  Y. 


Hish  Qudlity  T||f  Coye  Turkey  Farm 

Fmm  M.avv  Western  Stock.  All  Breeds  and  Crosses.  I  S  Ht  vFW  Ik  B  II II R  k  I  B  H II ITI 


From  Heavy  Western  Stock.  All  Breeds  and  Crosses. 
Chesters,  Berkshires  &  Duroc  Cross,  10-12  weeks, 
$5.00  to  $6.00;  40-100  lb.  shoats.  $7.50.$I2.00. 
Crated  and  triple  treated  free.  Fancy  Gilts,  Sows 
and  Boars,  all  ages. 

RAY  F.  STANTON,  Prop. 

Sleepy  Hollow  Farm  Westford,  Mass.  I 

Townsend  Bros.,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

BREEDERS  OF 

Pure  Bred  Sheep  and  Swine 

RAMBOUILLET,  SUFFOLK.  SHROPSHIRE,  DOR¬ 
SET,  CHEVIOT  AND  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS. 
DUROC,  C.  WHITE  AND  BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 
GET  OUR  PRICES. 


Dual  Purpose 
Shorthorn  Bulls 


I 


■  Of  serviceable  age,  out  of 
|cows  that  milk  8.000  to 
10,000  lbs.,  test  4.2%  to 
4.8%  butterf  at.  With 
[good  shorthorn  character 
and  colors. 


D 


W.  J.  Brew  &  Sons, 
Bergen,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 

& 

STOCK 


Keystone  Farms 

CALENDAR 


FREE 

EST. 

1910 


VERY  NICE  IN  THREE  COLORS.  SEND  US 
YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  TODAY  FOR  FREE 
CALENDAR.  ADDRESS 

The  Keystone  Farms  Richfield,  Pa. 


utch  Hill 
SHROPSHIRES 

WON  AT  1936  N.  Y.  STATE  FAIR: 
1st  and  3rd  ram  lambs. 

2nd  ewe  lamb. 

1st  pen  of  lambs. 

1st  aged  ewe 
2nd  yearling  ewe. 

2nd  aged  ram 
2nd  flock. 

YEARLING  RAMS  AND  RAM  LAMBS  FOR  SALE 
AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

Dutch  Hill  Farm,  Danby,  Vermont 

MORRIS  WHITEHEAD,  Shepherd. 


BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  HOLIDAY  MARKET 
AND  BREEDING  PURPOSES. 

Clayton  W.  Coye,  Prop.,  Smyrna,  N.  Y.  I 

R.D.  1,  Phone,  Sherburne  18F  2 

Pure  Bred 

Narragansett  Turkeys] 

REDUCED  PRICES  ON  LARGE  AND  EARLY 
ORDERS.  ENCLOSE  STAMPED.  SELF-AD¬ 
DRESSED  ENVELOPE  FOR  PRICES. 

EARL  BROWN,  CHAUMONT,  N.  Y.  ] 

S.  C.  W-  Leghorns 

—  and  — 

New  Hampshire  Reds 

MAY  HATCHED  LEGHORN  PULLETS. 

THE  ROGERS  EARMS 

BERGEN,  N.  Y. 


RICHQUALiTY 

Certified  Leghorns 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1911 


Largest  Certified  Flock 
in  New  York  State 
Real  production  pooitry  —  writo  bs  your  needs. 
RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Bex  A.  HO^T,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


Pedigreed  Cockerels 

from  250  -  348  Egg  Hens 

300  -  342  Egg  Sires  _ 

Large-type  birds.  Strong  Bloodlines.  Brothers  ot  our 
Egg  Contest  Winning  Females.  Av.  Production  255 
Figgs ;  266.2  Points  per  hen.  Proven  High  Livability 
Breeding.  Sisters  averagerl  92.99E,  during  12  months  of 
lav  —  Official.  Complete  Pedigree  with  every  Cockerel. 
Highest  Leghorn  Pens,  All  U.  S- Egg  Contests  1934,1935 

Average  Production  295.8  Egg.s;  308  Points  per  Hen. 
Both  pen-s  at  Storr.s  Contest.  Livability  Average 
96.15%.  Early  order  discount  on  1937  ^ggs.  Extra 
discount  for  November- December- January  delivery. 

Write  or  call  for  Prices,  FREE  Catalog. 

IRVING  KAUDER  Box  106,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


Bodine’s  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 

H.  R.  O.  P. 

Offers  at  this  time  special  prices  on 
Pedigreed  Pure  Hanson  Strain  Breeding  Males. 

Bodine's  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 

Chemung,  New  York 


Increase  Egg  Income 


We  are  now  booking  orders  for  September.  October, 
and  November  deliveries.  Keep  the  laying  hoii.-ics 
filled  and  reduce  the  brooding  equipment  costs  to 
the  minimum. 

HANSON  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORJMS 
PARMENTER’S  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

The  two  most  outstanding  strains.  Bred  for  heavy 
production  of  large  eggs.  Send  for  circular  and 
book  your  orders  early. 

SPRING  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  G-1  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Cows  For  Sale  =Bambouillets= 


T.B.  TESTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS. 

IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  day  retest  GUARANTEED. 

E.  C,  TALBOT 

^nardsville.  New  York 


Ram  of  the  plain  type  at  prices  that] 
will  interest  you. 

Also  good  ewes.  Bred  or  open. 

W.  H.  Preston  Springwatcr,  N.  Y,  ] 


For  Advertising  Rates  Hampshire,  Leicester  and 
in  These  Columns,  Write  1  Cheviot  Rams  For  Sale 


American  Agriculturist 

O.  Box  514  Ithaca.,  N.  Y.  I  R.  D.  X 


ALSO  COULD  SPARE  A  FEW  CHOICE  EWES 
AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 


W.  S.  ROBINSON 

Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y.  { 


Pedigreed 

White  Leghorns 

Which  are  the  result  of  Three  Generations 
of  poultry  keeping. 

More  Taylor’s  Hl-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 

Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

or  write  for  prices,  etc. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  BREEDING  COCKERELS 
AT  THIS  TIME. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 


Mapes  Red  rock  Pullets 

HATCHED  FROM  JULY  I  TO  OCT.  I. 

Bred  from  our  own  carefully  selected  breeden. 
Grown  carefully  for  the  purpose  of  making  money 
for  their  owner. 

Wm.S.  Mapes  Boxl  Middletown,  N.Y, 

PROLIFIC.  EASY  FEEDING,  QUICK  GROWING 

O.  I.  C.’s 

Best  of  breeding.  Pure  bred  pigs  $10.00  mtt, 
either  sex;  unrelated  pairs  $20.00. 

Registered  in  buyer’s  name  free  of  charge. 

R.  HILL  R.  D.  1  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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DAN  EARLY  LOOKS  AROUND 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WHEN  I  was  a 
kid  I  used  to 
spend  vacations 
with  my  Uncle  = 

Fred  on  his—’^ 
farm.  Cold  mornings  back 
home,  when  I  was  routed  out  of 
bed  at  seven  to  go  to  school,  Ma 
used  to  say,  “Get  up.  Your  Uncle 
Fred’s  been  working  thiee  hours 
already.” 

But  now  I’m  at  the  milk  plant  be¬ 
fore  two  every  morning  myself 
— wagon  loaded,  checked  out  and 
serving  my  route  customers  by 
three.  And  by  the  time  I  check  in 
at  the  end  of  the  day  I’m  dog- 
tired.  Like  I  used  to  be  after 
mowing  away  hay  on  vacations. 

I  can  tell  you  that  we  often  think 
about  Uncle  Fred’s  comfortable 
home  and  table  loaded  with  good 
things  raised  on  the  place.  But 
when  we  see  him  he’s  always 
kidding  about  living  a  soft  life  in 
the  city.  I  guess  the  feller  who 
talked  about  the  grass  looking 
greener  from  the  other  side  of 

the  fence  knew  a  lot  about  folks. 

# 


Best  Remedy  for 
Goughs  is  Easily 
Mixed  at  Home 

NeedsNoCooking^^^ Big  Saving. 

To  get  the  quickest  relief  from  coughs 
due  to  colds,  mix  your  own  remedy  at 
home.  Once  tried,  you’ll  never  use  any 
other  kind  of  cough  medicine,  and  it’s 
so  simple  and  easy. 

First,  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a 
few  moments,  until  dissolved.  A  child 
could  do  it.  No  cooking  needed. 

Then  get  ounces  of  Finex  from  any 
druggist.  This  is  a  concentrated  compound 
of  Norway  Pine,  famous  for  its  prompt  ac¬ 
tion  on  throat  and  bronchial  membranes. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
add  your  syrup.  Thus  you  make  a  full 
pint  of  really  better  medicine  than  you 
could  buy  ready-made  for  four  times  the 
money.  It  never  spoils,  and  children  love 
its  pleasant  taste. 

And  for  quick,  blessed  relief,  it  has  no 
equal.  You  can  feel  it  penetrating  the  air 
passages  in  a  way  that  means  business.  It 
loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the  inflamed 
membranes,  and  eases  the  soreness.  Thus 
it  makes  breathing  easy,  and  lets  you  get 
restful  sleep. 

Just  try  it,  and  if  not  pleased,  your 
money  will  be  refunded. 


Are  You  Moving? 


I 


F  YOU  ARE,  you  will  want 
the  address  on  your  paper 
changed.  On  a  postal  card  or 
by  letter  write  us  your  old 
and  your  new  address. 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Candidates  Fi^ht  It  Out 


As  FATEFUL  election  day  "draws 
nigh,  hotter  and  more  furiously 
burn  political  fires. 

Candidates  Landon  and  Roosevelt 
and  all  the  lesser  lights,  ramp  up  and 
down  the  land,  setting  forth  their 
claims  on  radio  and  at  meetings,  while 
crowds  listen,  cheer  and  ponder  pre¬ 
paratory  to  rendering  their  decision  on 
November  3.  Realizing  that  farmers 
hold  balance  of  power,  both  sides  are 
making  a  special  appeal  for  rural  vote. 

President  Roosevelt  for  New  Deal 
outlines  his  jiong-time  farm  policy  with 
following  points: 

1.  Conservation  against  land  wastage 
and  soil  impoverishment  with  payments 
to  farmers. 

2.  Increasing  consumer  purchasing- 
power.  so  that  people  can  buy  more 
and  better  food. 

3.  Attack  on  “evil  of  farm  tenancy.” 
4.  Making  available  to  farmer  sound 
plan  of  crop  insurance. 

On  other  side  of  fence.  Governor 
Landon  states  his  farm  program: 

1.  An  export  debenture  plan.  Instead 
of  paying  farmers  for  making  things 
scarce.  Republican  party  proposes  to 
pay  cash  benefits  to  farmers  upon  the 
domestically  consumed  portion  of  crops 
which  normally  are  on  an  export  basis. 
“This  means,”  says  Governor  Landon, 
“that  our  farmers  will  receive  Ameri¬ 
can  and  not  foreign  prices  for  their 
products.”  He  adds  that  these  benefits 
to  farmers  must  equal  advantage  en¬ 
joyed  by  industry  through  tariff. 

2.  Federal  aid  in  soil  conservation. 

3.  Crop  insurance.  “I  believe,”  says 
Governor  Landon,  “this  question- should 
be  given  fullest  attention.” 

4.  Federal  loans  to  enable  farm  ten¬ 
ants  to  become  farm  owners. 

In  general.  Republicans  attack  New 
Deal  for  inefficiency  and  politics  in 
handling  relief,  for  general  extrava¬ 
gance  all  way  along  the  line,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  communistic  support  for 
President.  Speaking  at  Syracuse  at 
New  York  State  Democratic  Conven¬ 
tion,  President  emphatically  denied 
communistic  tendencies.  Republicans 
countered  this  by  calling  attention  to 
farmer-labor  deal  in  Minnesota,  claim¬ 
ing  New  Deal  sacrificed  regular  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidates  in  order  to  get  sup¬ 
port  of  communistically-inclined  farm¬ 
er-labor  party.  Colonel  Frank  Knox, 
Republican  vice-presidential  candidate, 
asked  question:  “Why  are  communists 
urging  their  followers  to  help  re-elect 
Franklin  Roosevelt?” 

Travelling  around  making  speeches 
also  is  former-governor  Alfred  E. 
Smith  of  “Sidewalks  of  New  York” 
fame.  He  has  come  out  flatly  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  Landon,  lambasting  New  Deal 
and  its  “crack-crackpot  theories.”  Says 
Roosevelt  has  failed  to  keep  all  of  his 
platform  pledges,  and  that  he  and  his 
New  Deal  followers  are  no  longer  real 
Democrats. 

Firing  back  at  these  attacks  are  var¬ 
ious  sharpshooters  from  New  Deal  side, 
whose  chief  point  is  that  New  Dealers 
have  restored  prosperity.  Cordell  Hull, 
secretary  of  state,  says  American  ex¬ 
ports  have  risen  from  $1,600,000,000  in 
1932  to  $2,280,000,000  in  1935.  Said  also 
that  income  to  farmers  has  risen  from 
$4,000,000,000  plus  in  1932  to  $7,500,- 
000,000  in  1936. 

Governor  Landon  accused  New  Deal 
of  “censoring  the  source  of  news  and 
restricting  every  attempt  to  get  true 
facts  about  WPA.”  WPA  leaders  count¬ 


er  by  saying  WPA  books  are  open  to 
everybody. 

SLANT:  Well,  so  it  goes!  Voters  -will 
have  to  sort  wheat  from  all  the  chaff 
as  best  they  can.  Anyway,  it  is  most 
strenuous  and  maybe  most  interesting 
and  important  political  campaign  of  our 
generation.  Whatever  your  views,  be 
sure  to  vote. 


Soviet  Bombshell 


PEACE  of  Europe  was  strained  to 
near  breaking  point  during  last 
fortnight.  Soviet  Russia  directly  ac¬ 
cused  Germany,  Italy,  and  Portugal  of 
aiding  Spanish  rebels  (Fascists).  For 
many  weeks,  stories  have  been  current 
about  help  which  Spanish  Rebels  are 
getting  from  thess  three  countries,  de¬ 
spite  their  having  si^ed  a  “hands-off 
Spain”  pact  with  rest  of  powers. 

On  October  7,  at  meeting  in  London, 
Russia  served  notice 
on  all  signers  of  , 

pact  that  either  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  and 
Portugal  must  quit 
their  unde  rhanded 
aid  to_  rebels  or  she 
will  openly  aid  Span¬ 
ish  loyalists,  whose 
ranks  include  Com¬ 
munists  and  Social¬ 
ists.  She  suggested 
.sending  impartial 
commission  to 
Spain-Portugal  bor¬ 
der  to  investigate 
true  state  of  affairs 
there. 

Russia’s  charges 
were  treated  with 
contempt  by  Italian 
and  German  dele¬ 
gates  at  meeting, 
and  Portuguese  rep¬ 
resentative  walked 
out,  declaring  Soviet 
demand  an  “act  of 
hostility  against 
Portugal.”  British 
and  French  diplo¬ 
mats  are  trying  to  . — 

muffle  affair  by 
smothering  it  in  diplomatic  red-tape, 
hoping  Spanish  war  may  be  over  be¬ 
fore  a  showdown  is  necessary.  Russia, 
however,  is  pressing  for  immediate  ac¬ 
tion. 

Siege  of  Madrid 

With  Rebel  armies  in  Spain  now 
making  their  “final  drive”  on  Madrid, 
end  of  war  may  be  in  sight.  On  Oct. 
9th,  Madrid  put  itself  in  state  of  siege. 
Children  and  non-combatants  have 
been  hurried  away  to  safe  centers  along 
eastern  coast.  Food  shortage  is  becom¬ 
ing  serious,  and  rebels  have  succeeded 
in  cutting  off  four-fifths  of  capital’s 


cracies  of  world,  instead  of  copying 
Germany’s  system  of  controlled  barter 
and  “splendid  isolation.”  Mussolini  has 
cut  Italian  lira  by  40.9  percent,  same 
percentage  by  which  United  States 
dollar  was  cut. 

Recovery  of  tourist  trade  and  in¬ 
creasing  volume  of  exports  are  two  of 
benefits  which  these  countries  can  now 
expect  to  receive  from  bringing  their 
currencies  into  line  with  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  United  States.  Freer  in¬ 
ternational  trade  all  around  is  also 
hoped  for  from  the  new  French-Brit- 
ish- American  monetary  agreement, 
which  aims  to  keep  steady  the  value  of 
the  franc,  pound,  and  dollar  in  relation 
to  one  another.  Prance  has  already  cut 
her  tariffs  and  import  quotas  and  has 
announced  that  she  would  be  willing 
to  suppress  all  import  quotas  if  other 
nations  will  put  an  end  to  their  re¬ 
strictions.  Italy  has  abolished  some  of 
her  trade  barriers;  and  recently  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  the  British  and 
French  offered  a  resolution  calling  up¬ 
on  League  of  Nations  to  urge  all  States 
“to  relax  and  as  soon  as  possible  abol¬ 
ish  the  present  system  of  quotas  and 
exchange  controls.”  At  meeting  at 
which  resolution  was  submitted,  tri¬ 
bute  was  paid  to  Secretary  of  State 
Hull’s  consistent  efforts  to  ease  trade 


AN  EXPENSIVE  BRUTE  TO  KEEP 


relations  between  United  States  and 
other  countries. 

SLANT :  It  looks  as  if  at  last  a  good 
start  were  being  made  along  road  to 
economic,  peace  and  prosperity,  and  by 
that  road  lies  world’s  best  hope  of  pro¬ 
moting  political  peace  and  avoiding 
war,  revolutions,  and  dictatorships. 


Excitement  in  London 


England,  as  well  as  her  continental 
neighbors,  is  having  her  difficulties 
electric  supply.  Mattresses  and  blank-  with  Fascists  and  Commimists.  Re- 
ets  throughout  the  city  have  been  com-  cently  Fascist  Blackshirts  of  Sir  Os- 
mandeered  for  government  troops  on  wald  Mosley,  planned  a  Sunday  parade 
snow-clad  mountain  battlefronts  north-  Rve  thousand  strong  through  London  s 
west  of  Madrid,  where  temperature  is  East  End  where  there  is  a  large  Jew- 
said  to  be  down  around  zero.  Although  ish  population.  This  was  looking  for 
rebel  columns  are  pushing  steadily  trouble,  as  Blackshirts  are  anti-Jewish. 
nearer  capital,  sharp  counter-attacks  Instead  of  forbidding  parade,  govern¬ 
ment  mobilized  10,000  police  to  guard 
its  lines.  But  when  the  parade  got  go¬ 
ing,  both  Blackshirts  and  police  were 
swamped  by  100,000  Communists  who 
jammed  the  streets  and  stopped  the 
march. 

Shouting,  “They  shall  not  pass!”,  tlW 


are  being  launched  by  loyalist  militia¬ 
men. 


New  Hope  for  World 


lead  aiiu  uevaiueu  uien  euneueies.  - - —  - -  - =»  ,,  j 

Italy’s  action  is  regarded  politically  as  persons  were  injured  before  police  caiie 
highly  important,  for  by  it  she  definite-  off  Fascist  parade  as  a  breach  of  pe 
ly  casts  her  economic  lot  with  demo-  SLANT:  England’s  way  of  dealing 


WITZERLAND,  Italy,  and  Czecho- 
have  now  folloi 

and  devalued  their  currencies. 


Slovakia  have  now  followed  France’s  police  fell  on  both  parties.  A 

free-for-all  ensued,  during  which  400 
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with  soap-box  ora,tors  and  their  follow¬ 
ers  has  always  been  to  give  them  plenty 
of  room  and  police  protection,  so  long 
as  they  don’t  start  a  rumpus.  In  other 
words,  she  believes  there  is  less  danger 
of  an  explosion  if  she  lets  them  blow 
off  enough  steam. 


*  Farm  Credit  News 


More  Than  Dollars 

Character  of  a  community,  its 
desirability  as  a  place  in  which  to 
live,  its  schools,  churches,  and  ideals 
of  its  people,  have  an  important  bearing 
on  farm  values.  Similarly,  changes  in 
characteristics  of  a  community  vitally 
affect  property  values.  As  a  farming 
region  grows  older,  and  agriculture  be¬ 
comes  more  established,  there  is  usual¬ 
ly  more  emphasis  on  the  homes.  This 
emphasis  is  usually  accompanied  by 
better  buildings  and  a  stronger  com¬ 
munity  life.  The  degree  in  which  farm¬ 
ers  are  attached  to  their  homes  is  a 
strong  factor  in  determining  the  effort 
and  sacrifice  they  will  make  in  retain¬ 
ing  their  farms  under  adverse  condi¬ 
tions. — E.  H.  THOMSON,  President,  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank,  at  International  Agri¬ 
cultural  Conference,  St.  Andrews,  Scot¬ 
land. 

Marketing  Associations  Business 
IJpped 

Twenty-eight  co-operative  poultry 
and  egg-marketing  associations  in 
Northeast  did  nearly  $8,000,000  busi¬ 
ness  during  1935-36  marketing  season, 
an  increase  of  38  %  over  previous  year, 
according  to  Farm  Credit  Administra¬ 
tion. 

New  Jersey  leads  this  section  for  en¬ 
rollment  of  poultrymen  in  such  co-ops 
with  5300  farmer-members,  an  increase 
of  1200  from  year  before.  New  York  is 
second  with  3000  members,  Connecticut 
has  1880,  Massachusetts  1400,  New 
Hampshire  560. 

New  Jersey  also  leads  in  increase  of 
business  with  jump  from  $1,600,000  to 
$3,200,000  in  one  year.  Higher  prices 
for  eggs  and  poultry  were  partly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  higher  dollar  volume. 

However,  West  Coast  leads  the  na¬ 
tion  in  co-operative  marketing  of  poul¬ 
try  and  eggs.  California  and  Washing¬ 
ton  each  run  2  or  3  times  as  much  as 
the  entire  Northeast. 

SLANT:  Factor  in  growth  and  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  of  these  and  other 
farmer  co-ops  is  better  and  cheaper 
financing  through  Bank  for  Coopera¬ 
tives.  With  loans  cut  to  fit  needs  of 
each  concern,  banks  give  co-ops  bene¬ 
fit  of  credit  on  terms  as  favorable  as 
those  available  to  other  concerns. 


*  Five  Flops  to  the 
Philippines 


regular  passenger  service  aboard 
Pan-American  Airways’  giant  Pa¬ 
cific  Clippers  opens  on  October  21st. 

preliminary  trip,  with  five  newspaper 
reporters  aboard,  is  now  being  made 
°h  the  China  Clipper,  which  left  San 
t^rancisco  Bay  October  7th  for  the  8,200 
hiile  trip  to  Philippines.  The  trip  is 
®ade  in  five  hops:  California  to  Hono- 
thtu,  2,400  miles;  Honolulu  to  Midway 
Island,  1,323  miles;  next  stop.  Wake 
Island,  1,191  miles;  then  Guam,  1,536 
®iles;  and  last  stop  Manila,  1,7(30  miles, 
^^ther  conditions  which  the  China 
flipper  has  been  meeting  on  the  trip 
3^ve  slowed  up  its  speed. 

Pan-American  Airways  during  past 
y®a.r  has  achieved  52  scheduled  trans- 
acific  mail  fiights  without  mishap, 
has  to  its  credit  500,000  miles  of 
Safe  operation  over  world’s  widest 
°cean.  its  Pacific  Clippers  are  great 
boats,  fitted  with  every  device 
possible  to  make  them  safe  for  travel. 
Pey  carry  blind  flying  instruments 
P  duplicate,  with  a  device  that  will  fly 
0  ship  indefinitely  on  even  keel  and 


fixed  course  without  aid  of  human 
hands.  They  have  a  radio  operator  who 
sends  out  half-hourly  position  reports 
and  shore  station  direction  finders 
which  follow  and  guide  the  flying  clip¬ 
pers  with  invisible  beams  from  one 
mid-ocean  base  to  the  other.  Although 
their  multi-engine  operation  would  en¬ 
able  them  in  case  of  engine  trouble  to 
remain  aloft  long  enough  for  a  sur¬ 
face  craft  to  come  to  their  aid,  it  is 
said  that  if  they  were  forced  down  to 
the  sea  these  giant  flying  boats  could 
ride  the  waves  indefinitely. 

•  Keeping  Up  With 
Cost  of  Living 

Hereafter,  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  employes  are  going  to  get 
“real  wages’’  in.stead  of  “nominal 
wages’’  —  in  other  words,  wages  in 
terms  of  what  they  will  buy  in  the  way 
of  clothing,  fuel,  food,  rent,  light,  etc. 
Company  has  announced  that  it  wall  ad¬ 
just  its  payrolls  in  accordance  with 
cost-of-living  index  issued  four  times  a 
year  by  Department  of  Labor.  When 
index  shows  costs  going  up,  company 
will  increase  its  pay  by  same  percent¬ 
age;  when  index  shows  falling  costs, 
company  will  reduce  wages  same 
amount  (but  not  below  present  levels). 
For  last  quarter  of  this  year.  Company 
has  announced  a  2  per  cent  increase  in 
wages. 

SLANT:  This  is  fine  for  General 
Electric  Company  employes;  but  an¬ 
other  way  to  give  everybody  benefit  of 
“real  wages’’  is  for  government  to 
adopt  the  “honest  dollar”,  which  would 
keep  relation  between  buying  power  of 
dollar  and  living  costs  relatively  stable 
at  all  times. 


^  To  Keep  Milk  Sweet 


JUST  announced  is  new  way  to  stop 
milk  from  souring.  Process  consists 
of  cooling  it  rapidly  and  subjecting  it 
to  an  oxygen  pressure,  after  which 
milk  container  can  be  sealed  and  milk 
shipped  anywhere  and  kept  indefinite¬ 
ly- 

By  use  of  this  process,  fresh  milk 
was  shipped  from  Holland  to  Cape 
Town,  South  Africa,  and  then  some  of 
it,  still  sweet  and  drinkable,  was  ship¬ 
ped  back  to  Holland,  a  total  round  trip 
of  15,000  miles,  after  which  it  was 
made  into  butter. 

SLANT:  You  have  heard  the  story  of 
the  answer  of  small  boy  who  said  that 
best  way  to  keep  milk  sweet  was  to 
leave  it  in  the  cow! 

Without  doubt  time  is  coming  when  a 
practical  way  for  preserving  milk  per¬ 
fectly  sweet  will  be  found,  and  then 
we  can  say  goodbye  to  all  boundaries 
of  milk  sheds. 


•  Cotton  for  Roads  — 
Potatoes  for  Gasoline 

From  state  of  Washington  comes 
report  on  plans  to  make  gasoline 
from  potatoes  to  rim  automobiles  and 
starch  from  wheat  to  stiffen  collars. 
“Cull  potatoes,”  says  report,  “long  have 
been  source  of  industrial  alcohol.  Re¬ 
cent  experiments  have  shown  that  this 
extract  mixed  with  gasoline  forms  .a 
fuel  similar  to  ethyl  gasoline  and  will 
produce  a  smoother  operation  than 
gasoline  alone.” 

Up  from  Dixie  comes  another  story 
about  how  scientists  have  discovered 
a  way  to  make  a  kind  of  cotton  canvas 
useful  in  building  roads.  Traffic  is  al¬ 
ready  moving  over  the  first  “cotton 
highway”,  which  is  a  small  part  of  an 
extended  program  being  fostered  by  .U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Over 
six  million  square  yards  of  cotton  fab¬ 
ric  are  being  provided  for  building  of 
over  500  miles  of  roads  in  24  States. 


Claims  are  that  “cotton  paving”  not 
only  reinforces  bituminous  surfacing  of 
highway  but  also  prevents  it  from 
cracking  and  improves  its  resistance 
to  water. 

If  further  tests  and  experiments 
prove  it  practical,  cotton  for  building 
roads  will  make  a  great  new  domestic 
market  for  cotton. 

SLANT:  Looks  like  research  scien¬ 
tists  are  the  ones  farmers  want  to  turn 
to  for  practical  farm  relief. 


Bovine  TB  on  W ay  Out 


OF  THE  3070  counties  in  United 
States,  2,923  are  now  on  modified- 
accredited  list  as  practically  free  of 
cattle  tuberculosis.  So  reports  Dr.  A. 
E.  Wight  of  Animal  Industry  Bureau 
of  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Another  way  of  saying  same  thing 
is  that  TB  infection  has  now  been  re¬ 
duced  to  less  than  half  of  one  per  cent 
in  all  counties  of  United  States  except 
147.  A  few  of  these  non-accredited 
counties  are  still  left  in  New  York  and 
in  other  northeastern  States,  but  battle 
against  TB  is  nearly  over. 

First  discovered  was  germ  of  this 
great  cattle  scourge  in  1882.  Method 
of  fighting  it  was  not  found  till  eight 
years  later,  in  1890.  This  was  tuber¬ 
culin  test.  In  1917,  both  Federal  and 
State  departments  agreed  upon  plan  of 
joint  indemnity  payments  to  dairymen 
for  condemned  cattle. 

SLANT:  Winning  of  battle  against 
bovine  tuberculosis  represents  one  of 
greatest  achievements  in  annals  of  Am¬ 
erican  agriculture.  Credit  for  this  ac¬ 
complishment  goes  to  accuracy  of 
tuberculin  test,  splendid  cooperation  of 
cattle  owners,  and  hard  work  of  State 
and  Federal  livestock  officials. 


PREVENT 
MANY  COLDS 


•  At  The  First  Sneeze, 

sniffle,  or  any  irritation  in  your  nose 


•  Quick!  A  Few  Drops 

of  Vicks  Va-tro-nol  up  each  nostril 


•  It  S-p-r-e-a-d-s 

Its  scientific  medication  swiftly  spreads 
through  nose  and  upper  throat  — 
where  3  out  of  4  colds  start. 

You  can  feel  the  tingle  as  Va-tro-nol 
s-p-r-e-a-d-s  through  the  trouble  zone 
in  your  nose  and  upper  throat.  Its 
medication  is  specially  prepared  to 
stimulate  Nature’s  defenses  in  this 
area.  Used  in  time,  Va-tro-nol  helps 
to  prevent  many  a  miserable  cold 
from  developing  .  .  .  and  to  throw  off 
head  colds  in  the  early  stages. 


American  Acres  Louise  Redfield  Peattie 

Adoniram  Honeywell  planned  ahead 
when  he  built  Grand  Portage  and  vision¬ 
ed  the  generations  to  follow  him.  The 
trees  he  planted  were  tall  and  himself 
but  a  legend  when  his  grandchild  Amie 
came  to  play  beneath  them.  Circumstan¬ 
ces  forced  her  during  her  early  years,  to 
leave  their  shelter  and  follow  her  mother’s 
drifting,  rootless  Continental  life,  but  a 
deep-rooted  love  for  the  American  home 
brought  her  back  to  Grand  Portage.  G.  P. 
Putnam,  New  York,  $2.50. 

Men  are  Such  Fools  Faith  Baldwin 

A  picture  of  modern  marriage.  The  wife 
thought  that  men  laid  themselves  wide 
open  to  be  loved,  and  tricked,  and  cheat¬ 
ed.  She  thought  she  could  outsmart  any 
man— and  almost  succeeded.  She  wanted 
to  be  a  business  woman  and  a  clinging 
vine  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Her  tac¬ 
tics  pretty  nearly  ruined  the  marriage 
partnership  before  a  solution  was  found 
to  the  problems.  Farrar  &  Rinehart,  New 
York.  $2.00. 


Good  Movies  to  See 


The  Devil  is  a  Sissy 

Freddie  Bartholomew,  Jackie  Cooper, 
Mickey  Rooney  have  a  hectic  time  getting 
into  all  sorts  of  trouble,  until  an  under¬ 
standing  judge  of  the  children’s  court  is 
able  to  bring  the  lads  to  their  senses  and 
show  them  that  it  takes  a  lot  of  will¬ 
power  to  be  good,  none  to  be  bad — there¬ 
fore,  the  Devil  must  have  been  a  sissy. 
Freddie  plays  the  part  of  a  little  English 
boy  living  in  the  slums  with  his  architect 
father,  and  gets  his  first  chance  in  a  r?al 
rough  and  tumble  picture. 

Nine  Days  a  Queen 

A  dignified,  dramatic  and  movingly  per¬ 
formed  historical  film,  the  simply-told 
story  of  the  tragic  years  after  the  death 
of  Henry  VIII,  when  the  fight  for  con¬ 
trol  of  the  British  throne  sacrificed  the 
lives  of  three  royal  children.  Nova  Pil- 
beam  plays  the  part  of  the  ill-fated  queen, 
Desmond  Testor  that  of  Edward  VI. 


Quickly  relieves  "Stuffy  Head"! 


, -  Vicks 

VA^iTRO-NCiL 


Look  in  your  Va-tro-nol  package  for  the 
interesting  story  of  Vicks  Plan  for  Better 
Control  of  Colds  in  the  home.  In  clinic 
tests  among  17,353  people,  this  Plan 
cut  sickness  from  colds  more  than  half! 

Follow  Vicks  Plan  for  Better 
Control  of  Colds 


NO  “FISH  STORIES” 
HERE 


Advertisers  in  American 

AGRICULTURIST  know  that  it 
doesn’t  pay  to  tell  "fish  stories” 
about  the  products  they  sell.  Only 
advertisements  of  dependable  manu¬ 
facturers  are  accepted  for  publi¬ 
cation  here  and  only  reliable  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  take  pride  in  what 
they  make  and  sell  can  afford  to 
advertise  regularly.  Only  goods 
which  are  as  represented  can  be 
successfully  “spotlighted”  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  advertising 
policy  of  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  safeguards  your  dollars — 
mention  its  name  when  you  answer 
the  “ads.” 
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64  A  T  LAST  we  have  something  to 
talk  about,”  says  Frank  Bene- 
way,  Master  Farmer  of  Ontario,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Wayne  County  Farm  Bur¬ 
eau.  He  was  referring  to  apples,  and 
because  National  Apple  Week  is  sched¬ 
uled  Oct.  31  to  Nov.  6,  I  think  it  a  good 
idea  to  pass  along  substance  of  what 
was  on  his  mind. 

He  was  referring  to  results  of  re¬ 
search  at  University  of  Oregon  Medical 
School,  conducted  by  Dr.  Ira  A.  Man- 
ville,  director  of  the  nutritional  clinic. 

Science  Proves  Legend 

For  many  years  the  apple  industry 
has  given  prominence  to  the  old  adage 
about  “An  Apple  a  Day  Keeps  the  Doc¬ 
tor  Away.”  It  has  known  that  from 
time  immemorial  apples  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  good  for  health.  In  legends 
handed  down  from  prehistoric  days 
men  have  spoken  good  words  for  the 
apple.  But  Mr.  Manville  is  a  scientist. 
Sentiment  was  not  enough  for  him.  He 
applied  scientific  test. 

He  found  that  apples  literally  had 
proved  “life-savers”  for  children.  He 
says:  “The  success  attendant  upon  the 
use  of  raw  apple  pulp  or  of  apple  pow¬ 
der  in  milk  formulae  in  the  treatment 
of  infantile  intestinal  diseases  is  no¬ 
thing  short  of  marvelous.” 

He  examined  all  available  clinical  re¬ 
cords.  He  found  that  in  1,021  cases  on 
record,  children  suffering  disorders  had 
been  fed  apple  pulp  or  apple  powder  in 
milk  “as  a  last  resort.”  Result:  “A 
careful  summary  of  all  the  case  his¬ 
tories  showed  that  1,021  children  have 
been  treated  for  various  intestinal  dis¬ 
orders  with  raw  apple  pulp.  Of  them, 
1,005  showed  complete  recovery,  while 
16  failed  to  respond.” 

High  Vitamin  Content 

Point  two  for  apples,  as  brought  out 
by  Dr.  Manville,  is  their  high  vitamin 
content.  Almost  everyone  knows  that 
when  reserves  of  Vitamins  A  and  C 
drop  to  low  points,  health  is  in  danger. 
For  years  mothers  have  felt  they  had 
to  provide  orange  juice  to  provide  Vi¬ 
tamin  A.  Manville  says:  “It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  belief  that  oranges  are  a  good 
source  of  Vitamin  A,  yet  Sherman  as¬ 
signs  to  them  a  value  of  only  20  units 
per  ounce,  whereas  there  are  several 
varieties  of  apples  that  exceed  this  val¬ 
ue  by  more  than  50  per  cent.” 

He  believes  the  great  increase  in 
respiratory  infections  during  the  win¬ 
ter  is  due  to  depletion  of  reserves  of 
Vitamin  A.  Apples,  then,  would  seem 
to  contribute  to  warding  off  the  colds 
and  other  troubles  that  affect  so  many 
persons. 

Vitamin  C  is  the  anti-scorbutic  ele¬ 
ment.  He  experimented  with  guinea 
pigs  and  diptheria  toxin.  He  says:  “The 
admixture  of  Vitamin  C  with  several 
lethal  doses  or  diptheria  toxin  converts 
the  latter  into  a  harmless  product.” 

The  Third  Point 

It  is  well  known  that  human  body 
needs  sugars  to  provide  “steam”  or 
power.  Sugar  is  said  to  be  one  of  quick¬ 
est  forms  of  nourishment.  Manville 
says:  “The  only  sugar  which  the  body 
is  capable  of  using  is  glucose.  If  other 
sugars  are  fed,  they  must  first  be  con¬ 
verted  into  glucose  before  the  body  can 
use  them.”  He  then  explains  the  time 
element  in  this  conversion  and  how,  if' 
the  sugars  accumulate  at  too  rapid 
rate,  body  throws  them  off  as  waste. 

He  refers  to  German  experiments 
classifying  fruits  and  vegetables  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  ability  to  supply  sugar 
“and  at  the  same  time  not  increase^ 
concentration  of  sugar  in  the  blood  to. 
such  high  degree  that  excess  would  be; 
eliminated  as  urine.”  Apples,  beets,, 
peaches  and  nuts  were  found  to  have 
highest  value.  ! 

Mr.  Beneway  says:  “These  facts  arel 


not  generally  known.  I  think  they  give 
us  the  basis  for  promoting  use  of  ap¬ 
ples.” 

Apple  Advertising 

These  developments  about  health-giv¬ 
ing  qualities  of  apples  come  at  the 
same  time  a  national  conference  com¬ 
mittee  is  pondering  proposals  to  back 
a  national  promotional  and  advertising 
campaign.  Following  discussion  of  pro¬ 
ject  last  August  at  Boston  convention 
of  International  Apple  Association,  all 
interested  groups  were  eisked  to  send 
delegates  to  a  conference. 

Recently  this  conference  committee 
met  in  Cleveland.  Most  of  regional  ap¬ 
ple  institute  were  represented.  A 
program  was  drafted  proposing  to  set 
up  a  national  co-ordinating  agency.  In¬ 
ternational  Apple  Association  was  ask¬ 
ed  to  undertake  organization.  That  as¬ 
sociation  has  replied  that  before  it  can 
answer  the  request  it  must  have  de¬ 
finite  answers  from  the  industry  re¬ 
garding  support,  permanency,  etc. 
These  are  in  process  of  being  obtained. 

Who  Should  Pay? 

George  A.  Morse  of  Williamson  told 
me  the  other  day  he  had  sent  his  pledge 
for  $100  to  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  Apple  Institute.  He  believes  in 
work  of  the  institute  and  as  a  grower 
who  has  an  eye  for  the  future  of  his 
industry,  he  feels  he  should  support  it. 

Several  growers  have  asked  me  (a) 
what  I  think  of  the  institute,  and  (b) 
if  I  think  they  should  contribute.  In 
answer  I  can  only,  say  that  I  regard 
institute  as  a  hopeful  development  and 
that  all  I  have  heard  about  it  is  good. 
Other  question  is  about  like  trying  to 
tell  your  neighbor  how  much  he  should 
put  in  the  collection  plate  in  church. 
That  is  up  to  the  individual.  I  can  on¬ 
ly  say  “Let  circumstances  and  your 
conscience  be  your  guide.” 

*  *  * 

They  Can  Be  Grown 

A  Wayne  County  fruit  grower,  whose 
modesty  first  made  him  tell  me  I  must 


not  use  his  name,  showed  me  some 
figures.  He  said  they  proved  that  by 
following  good  cultural  and  spray  prac¬ 
tices  he  could  eliminate  expense  and 
loss  of  producing  poor  apples.  He  pick¬ 
ed  1,780  bushels  of  Greenings,  of  which 
91  per  cent  graded  Number  1.  Seven 
per  cent  were  packed  as  Number  2  and 
two  per  cent  sold  for  ciders.  Of  1,100 
bushels  of  McIntosh,  93  per  cent  grad¬ 
ed  Number  1,  three  per  cent  Number 
2  and  four  per  cent  went  to  the  cider 
mill. 

*  :ic  4; 

Salesmanship  Its  Own  Reward 

One  of  the  best  “success”  stories  of 
fruit  growers  I  know  concerns  B.  J. 
Case  of  Sodus,  always  a  leader  among 
fruit  growers.  Twenty  years  ago  he 
knew  every  buyer  of  fruit  in  North 
Country  of  New  York  State.  He  always 
found  good  markets.  A  few  years  ago 
sour  cherries  became  almost  a  drag  on 
the  market.  Although  “B.  J.”  is  head 
of  a  four-generation  family,  he  thought 
,he  could  sell  cherries. 

Three  years  ago  he  made  a  trip  in¬ 
to  Northern  New  York.  He  went 
around  and  asked  housewives  why  they 
no  longer  canned  cherries.  They  told 
him  they  could  buy  them  in  stores  in 
cans,  or  if  they  wished  to  can  them 
at  home,  they  bought  them  in  32-quart 
crates,  trucked  at  least  150  miles.  By 
time  they  eliminated  waste,  did  nasty 
job  of  pitting  and  bought  sugar,  they 
found  it  expensive.  The  fruit  might 
not  be  very  good  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  Case  handed  out  cards  and  went 
home. 

Then  the  Orders  Came 

His  cards  offered  30-pound  cans  of 
frozen  cherries,  cash  in  advance,  charg¬ 
es  prepaid,  for  $2.75.  He  saved  out 
several  hundred  cans  to  fill  such  or¬ 
ders.  Last  year  and  this  year  he  saved 
600  cans.  Much  to  his  embarrassment, 
this  year  he  received  820  orders,  des¬ 
pite  price  raise  to  $3  in  advance.  He 
had  to  return  the  money  to  280  cus¬ 
tomers  because  he  did  not  have  goods 
to  ship  them. 

I  learned  several  things  from  Mr. 
Case,  including  fact  that  he  is  a  psy¬ 
chologist.  He  ships  once  a  week,  on 
Tuesday.  Why? 

“On  Monday  many  housewives  wash 
and  perhaps  they  iron  or  go  out  on 
Tuesday,”  he  says.  “If  cherries  came 
Monday  or  Tuesday,  they  might  be  a 
nuisance.  Being  frozen  stock,  they  must 
be  canned  within  a  week.  I  ship  them 
on  Tuesday,  they  are  delivered  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  probably  canned  by  Thurs- 
day. 

“I  put  up  24  pounds  of  cherries  and 
six  pounds  of  sugar  in  each  can.  Cher- 
{Continued  on  Page  19) 
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Who  will  be 
Champion  Conner 
of  the  Empire  State 
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Pomona  Winners 


COUNTY 

GRANGE 

WINNER 

Clinton 

West  Chazy 

Mrs.  Stella  F.  Miller 

Columbia 

Chatham 

Mrs.  Samuel  Swift 

Cortland 

McGrawville 

Miss  Alice  Bush 

Delaware 

Davenport 

Mrs.  Margaret  Shultz 

Erie 

Hamburg 

Mrs.  Ruth  Schettler 

Fulton 

Crum  Creek 

Mrs.  Ethel  Reese 

Greene 

Loonenburg 

Mrs.  Stella  M.  Miller 

Herkimer 

Russia 

Mrs.  Bruce  Gorham 

Jefferson 

Pine  Grove 

Miss  Ruth  Buskirk 

Madison 

Brookfield 

Mrs.  Irving  Baldwin 

Montgom  ery 

Maple  Town 

Mrs.  Leland  Matice 

Oneida 

Camden 

Mrs.  Emma  Garlick 

Ontario 

Victor 

Mrs.  Leo  Wiley 

Oswego 

Amboy 

Mrs.  Will  Dunn 

Otsego 

Lena 

Bernice  Tilley 

Rensselaer 

Ctr.  Brunswick 

Mrs.  Milo  Hayner 

Schenectady 

Duane 

Miss  Millicent  Waddell 

Seneca 

East  Fayette 

Mrs.  Eva  Deal 

Sullivan 

Monticello 

Mrs.  Lena  Case 

Tompkins 

East  Lansing 

Mrs.  Frank  Allen 

Warren 

Mohican 

Mrs.  Hazel  Badham 

Wyoming 

North  Java 

Mrs.  Wm.  Tozier 

Yates 

Penn  Yan  Mrs.  Cora  B,  Fullagar 

Subordinate  Winners 

Broome 

Upper  Lisle 

Mrs.  Ben  Graham 

Cattaraugus 

Randolph 

West  Valley 

Mrs.  Isabel  Caswell 
Nellie  Groff 

Cayuga 

East  Venice 
Owasco  Lake 
Springport 

Mrs.  Stanton 

Mrs.  Harold  WyckofI 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Anthony 

Chautauqua 

Cassadaga 

Centralia 

Chautauqua 

Kennedy 

Panama  Rocks 

Sinclairville 

Stockton 

Union 

Jessie  M.  Pierpont 

Cora  Waite 

Mrs.  Ruth  P.  Weise 
Marion  Jones 

Blanche  Berry 

Mrs.  Hattie  Mathewson 
Mrs.  Judd  Woodward 
Mrs.  Willanna  Mitchell 

Chenango 

North  Norwich 

Mrs.  Will  Ross 

Clinton 

Altona 

Schuyler  Falls 

Mrs.  Charles  Gardner 
Mrs.  Roy  Vaughn 

Columbia 

Austerlitz 

Mellenville 

Mrs.  Alice  Strever 

Mrs.  Edward  Ogden 

Cortland 

Cortlandville 

E.  Freestone 
Truxton 

Mrs.  Fred  Buchanan 
Mrs.  James  Wright 
Mrs.  Mary  G.  Moore 

Delaware 

Delhi 

Masonville 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Tharington 
Avis  Pritchard 

M  aywood 
Wawaka 

Marjorie  B.  Clark 

Mrs.  Leon  Z.  Hull 

Erie 

Orchard  Park 
Wyandale 

Mrs.  Cora  Smith 
Mayme  Spaulding 

Fulton 

Crum  Creek 
Corfu 

Mrs.  Ethel  Reese 

Mrs.  Wilbur  Steiner 

Genesee 

E.  Pembroke 
Linwood 

Mrs.  Hume  Hunter 
Mrs.  Arnold  Boyd 

Greene 

Echo 

Greene  Valley 

Jewett 

Loonenburg 

Mrs.  0.  E.  Yuoman 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Johnson 
Bessie  Pond 

Mrs.  Stella  M.  Miller 

Herkimer 

Norway 
Nowadaga 
Paines  Hollow 
Russia 

Nellie  Fitch 

Mrs.  Hattie  Oliver 

Mrs.  John  Packard 
Mrs.  Bruce  Gorham 

Jefferson 

Champion 

Dexter 

South  Rutland 
Valley 
Watertown 

Mrs.  Belle  Feistel 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Dickson 

Mrs.  George  Merrill 
Mrs.  D.  W.  Nichols 

Lewis 

Barnes  Corners 
Lowville 

Turin 

Mrs.  Mary  Hodkinson 
Mrs.  Charles  Rogers 
Blanche  Rupert 

Livingston  Caledonia 
Geneseo 
Linwood 

Madison  •  Chittenango 
Erieville 
Morrisville 

Monroe  Penfield 

Riga 
Webster 

Montgomery  Glen 

Maple  Town 
Scattergood 

Niagara  Warrens  Corners 

Orleans  Murray 

Onondaga  Baldwinsville 

Lysander 
Skaneateles 
Oneida  Camden 

Marcy 
Rome 

Ontario  Bristol  Valley 

Hopewell 
Manchester 
Victor 
Wideawake 

Orange  Little  Britain 

Oswego  Amboy 

Palermo 
Sandy  Creek 

Rensselaer  Brunswick 

Johnsonville 

Saratoga  Gansevoort 

Wilton 

Schenectady  Niskayuna 

Schuyler  Olive  Branch 

Schuyler 
Searsburg 
Townsend 
Seneca  Interlaken 

Rose  Hill 
Tyre  City 

Steuben  Howard  ' 

St.  Lawrence  Lisbon 

W.  Parishville 
Sullivan  Homowack 

Midland 
Tompkins  Caroline 

Forest  City 
Speed  sville 
Ulysses 
West  Groton 
Huguenot 


Spelling  Bee  winners  at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  From  left  to  right:  Regina 
Doody,  Medina,  Orleans  County;  Trygve  Tholfsen,  Bellmore,  Nassau  County; 
Ruth  Decker,  Saratoga  Springs,  Saratoga  County;  Verne  Marshall,  Rocky  Point, 
Suffolk  County;  Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves,  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  charge 

of  the  contest. 


Ulster 

Washington 


Wyoming 

Yates 


Battle  Hill 

Bottskill 

Hebron 

Hermitage 

Perry 

Warsaw 


III  10.  I  I 

Mrs.  John  Davis 
Mrs.  Arnold  Boyd 
Mrs.  Roscoe  Rowe 
Mrs.  G.  Tainter 
Mrs.  Louise  L.  Harvey 
Mrs.  Wm.  Geil 
Klara  H.  Scheiter 
Mrs.  G.  Bertch 
Sarah  Faulkner 
Mrs.  Leland  Matice 
Miss  Alice  Mosher 
Mrs.  A.  Bentel 
Loraine  Smith 
Mrs.  Charles  Alderman 
Mrs.  Grace  W.  Beebe 
Miss  Janice  Rogers 
Mrs.  Emma  Garlick 
Mrs.  Henry  Dobbins 
Mrs.  Florence  Davis 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Hayes 
Mrs.  J.  R-  Wooden 
Mrs.  George  Shannon 
Mrs.  Leo  Wiley 
Mrs.  E.  Hall 
Miss  Betty  Finley 
Mrs.  Will  Dunn 
Lillian  Bartlett 
Mrs.  Esther  Thompson 
Mrs.  Milo  Hayner 
Mrs.  Lavilla  Dick 
Mrs.  Leo  de  St.  Guay 
Mrs.  Vincent  Varney 
Mrs.  Joseph 
Mrs  F.  E.  Cleveland 

Miss  Estheria  C.  Wasso 

Miss  Louise  Walker 
Mrs.  Doris  Berry 
Emeline  Grove 
Mrs.  Ralph  Barton 
Mrs.  Lewis  Chalker 
Florence  Julien 
Mrs.  Nina  Sheldon 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Crandall 
Mrs.  Anna  Hauser 
Mrs.  Nellie  L.  Yap 
Ada  Schutt 
Mrs.  Don  Noble 
Miss  Grace  Munch 
Mrs.  Mary 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Halsey 
Mrs.  Millard  Roosa 

mU.  Lydia'  Beaumont 
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The  Market 

SEPTEMBER  MILK  PRICES 
Dairymen’s  League.  Net  pool  price  to 
producers  for  3.5  milk  in  the  201-210 
mile  zone  is  $1.80.  Members  delivering 
to  volume  plants  will  get  volume  dif¬ 
ferentials  ranging  from  6  to  12  cents 
a  hundred.  The  September  price  is  7 
cents  less  than  August  but  43  cents 
more  than  September  a  year  ago. 

Sheffield  Producers.  For  3.5  milk  in  the 
201-210  mile  zone,  Sheffield  producers 
for  September  will  get  $1.96.  This  is 

14  cents  less  than  August  but  is  3414 
cents  more  than  price  for  August,  1935. 

Milk  Production.  Chief  reason  for  the 
lower  September  price  is  heavier  pro¬ 
duction  as  result  of  vastly  improved 
pastures.  Dairymen’s  League  reports 
that  'members  produced  2  million 
pounds  more  milk  than  in  August  and 

15  million  pounds  more  than  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1935.  Sheffield  Producers  re¬ 
port  that  members  produced  around  8 
million  pounds  more  milk  than  they 
did  in  September,  1935. 

American  Creamery  and  Poultry  Pro¬ 
duce  Review  says  that  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  the  increased  production  runs  as 
high  as  80  pounds  per  day  per  dairy 
higher  than  a  year  ago,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  between  15  and  20  pounds.  For 
northeastern  states  production  per  cow 
on  Oct.  1  was  7%  above  previous  high 
record.  This  has  forced  a  lot  of  milk 
into  surplus.  For  example,  Sheffield 
Farms  Company  reports  56  per  cent 
of  September  milk  marketed  as  fluid 
milk  and  cream  class,  the  remainder 
manufactured. 

For  U.  S.  on  Oct.  1,  total  milk  pro¬ 
duction  was  3%  higher  than  a  year 
ago;  production  per  cow  between  4  and 
5%  higher. 

Control  Board  Prices.  Following  are 
New  York  State  Control  Board  prices 
for  September  for  3.5  milk  in  the  201- 
210  mile  zone,  compared  to  prices  in 
August  and  September  a  year  ago. 


Class  Sept.  1936 

Aug.  1936  Sept.  1935 

1  (fluid  milk)  - - 

.$2.74 

$2,579 

$2.45 

2A  (fluid  cream)  - - - 

2.05 

1.977 

1.53 

plain  condensed  milk 

ice  cream.  N.  Y.  City 

20  (ice  cream,  upstate)  — 

1.56 

1.53 

1.05 

2E  (cream  cheese)  —  — 

1.51 

1.53 

1.00 

4A  (butter)  _ 

1.26 

1.28 

.90 

4B  (American  cheese)  — 

1.44 

1.47 

1.125 

EGGS  SjBOULD  GO  HIGHER 

There  are  several  factors  to  encour¬ 
age  those  who  feel  that  egg  prices  are 
due  to  go  higher.  On  September  1, 
there  were  somewhat  more  hens  in 
farm  flocks  than  a  year  ago  but  about 
10  per  cent  less  than  the  five  year 
average  for  September  1.  Egg  produc¬ 
tion  on  that  date  was  1.6  per  cent  be- 


Barometer 

POTATO  MARKET  FIRM 

Action  of  the  potato  market  was 
somewhat  irregular  but  generally  firm. 
There  were  advances  of  10c  to  20c  per 
100  pounds  at  shipping  points.  Prices 
in  most  parts  of  potato  belt  were 
steady  to  firm  at  $1.30  to  $1.50  per  100 
pounds  for  sacked  stock  at  shipping 
points.  City  markets  showed  little 
change  as  a  group  but  there  were  scat¬ 
tering  small  gains. 

Prices  of  sweet  potatoes  sagged  off 
a  little  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  pro¬ 
ducing  sections,  selling  at  75c  a  bushel 
in  large  lots  while  city  markets  quoted 
65c  to  $1.15.  Onions  were  in  moderate 
supply,  light  demand  and  fairly  steady 
in  price  at  40c  to  60c  per  50  pounds 
in  city  markets.  Cabbage  sold  lower  at 
$19  to  $25  for  bulk  stock  on  New  York 
and  Wisconsin,  and  general  market 
tone  weakened.  Condition  of  crop  has 
shown  some  irregular  improvement. 
Eastern  lettuce  declined  to  a  range  of 
75c  to  $1.25  per  small  crate.  Western 
lettuce  is  lower  at  $3  to  $5  per  crate 
in  eastern  markets.  Tomatoes  are 
higher,  good  lots  selling  at  $1.25  to 
$1.50  per  bushel.— 17./S.D. A. 

APPLES 

Little  change  has  been  reported  in 
apple  market.  Movement  is  fair,  de¬ 
mand  moderate  and  prices  fairly  steady 
at  opening  range.  McIntosh  have  been 
selling  around  $2  per  100  pounds  tree- 
run,  culls  out;  some  up  to  $2.25.  Pack¬ 
ed  lots  have  been  running  $1.35  to  $1.60 
for  No.  I’s.  Public  market  prices  for 
same  run  are  $1.35  to  $1.50.  A  few 
packed  fancy  have  brought  higher 
prices. 

Wealthys  have  been  averaging  75 
cents  to  $1.10  per  bushel  and  Green¬ 
ings  from  $1  to  $1.50. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  real  slant  on 
prices  for  season,  as  there  is  no  ten¬ 
dency  to  hurry  on  part  of  either  buyer 
or  seller.  One  man  told  me  he  was 
moving  1,000  bushels  of  Spys  at  $1.50. 
Said  this  was  not  top  price,  but  a 
“fair”  one  for  ready  money.  At  the 
other  end,  I  know  of  one  man  getting 
$1.25  per  peck  for  Spys,  but  they  are 
fancy  and  for  a  limited  trade. 

Several  inquiries  indicate  many  up¬ 
state  apples  may  move  at  ranges  of 
$1.50  to  $1.75,  according  to  pack  and 
variety.  This  means  50  cents  more  than 
New  York  prices.  Many  apples  are  go¬ 
ing  into  storage,  but  much  stress  is 
being  placed  upon  keeping  a  steadv 


Milk  Quality 


movement  to  market  from  now  until 
Dec.  1.  Man  in  10,000  bushel  class, 
known  as  leader,  told  me:  “I  am  selling 
ciders  and  drops  for  what  they  will 
bring.  Am  selling  about  1,000  bushels 
packed  now  and  plan  to  keep  selling 
steadily  until  about  half  of  my  stuff 
is  sold  in  the  next  few  weeks.  Then  I 
will  decide  whether  to  move  out  the 
rest  or  to  hang  on.”  I  think  that  ex¬ 
presses  best  judgment  I  can  get  right 
now. 

WOOL 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  preliminary  estimates  of 
1936  wool  production  for  18  countries 
are  2  per  cent  higher  than  1935.  In  the 
United  States,  estimate  is  361,265,000 
pounds,  one  per  cent  less  than  a  year 
ago.  U.  S.  mill  consumption  of  wool  has 
been  above  average  since  March,  but 
each  month’s  consumption  fibres  have 
been  lower  than  the  relatively  high 
figure  for  the  corresponding  month  last 
year,  a  tendency  which  is  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  rest  of  the  year.  U.  S.  wool 
prices  have  been  firm  for  several 
months,  with  increase  reported  for 
some  wools.  Spread  between  domestic 
and  foreign  wool  price  is  wider  than 
it  was  a  year  ago  and  unless  wool 
prices  in  other  countries  advance,  U.  S. 
wool  price  cannot  go  much  higher  with¬ 
out  attracting  bigger  imports. 

OCTOBER  CROP  REPORT 

Principal  changes  in  October  crop  re¬ 
port  compared  with  September  are  on 
potatoes,  apples,  com  and  pastures. 

Estimate,  of  U.  S.  potato  crop  was 
jumped  10  million  bushels  (3.5  per 
cent),  making  the  expected  crop  322,- 
263,000  bushels  as  compared  to  last 
year’s  crop  of  387,678,000  bushels  and 
a  five  year  average  of  372,115,000 
bushels.  The  New  York  State  crop  is 
now  estimated  at  25,875,000  bushels  as 
compared  to  27,830,000  bushels  a  year 
ago.  The  Maine  outlook  has  been  un¬ 
changed  from  September  1  estimate  of 
41,340,000  bushels,  which  is  6  per  cent 
more  than  last  year’s  crop  and  6  per 
cent  less  than  the  five  year  average. 

The  October  1  U.  S.  estimate  of  com¬ 
mercial  apple  crop  was  1  per  cent  less 
than  September.  It  now  stands  at  65,- 
508,000  bushels  compared  to  last  year’s 
crop  of  93,866,000  bushels  and  a  five 
year  average  of  97,895,000  bushels.  The 
New  York  State  estimate  is  6,510,000 
bushels  compared  to  last  year’s  crop 
of  9,840,000  bushels  and  a  five  year 
average  of  12,786,000  bushels. 

U.  S.  corn  crop  estimate  was  jumped 
3  per  cent  from  the  September  figures, 
an  increase  of  51  million  bushels.  The 
October  1  estimate  is  1,509,362,000 


and  West 


low  a  year  ago  and  14  per  cent  below 
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the  September  1  five  year  average. 

The  storage  situation  is  satisfactory; 
holdings  are  running  close  to  a  million 
cases  less  than  the  average  for  the  last 
five  years.  General  opinion  is  that  stor¬ 
age  deal  will  prove  satisfactory,  that 
is  that  those  storing  eggs  will  make  a 
little  money.  That  is  important  as  buy¬ 
ers  will  be  in  a  better  frame  of  mind  to 
buy  for  storage  next  spring. 

Feed  costs  remain  high,  which  will  be 
a  brake  on  heavy  winter  production. 
Recent  figures  by  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  show  that  it 
took  6.7  dozen  eggs  to  buy  100  pounds 
of  feed;  a  year  ago,  5.3  dozen;  and  two 
years  ago,  5.8  dozen.  Recent  egg-feed 
ratio  is  more  favorable  to  poultryman 
than  it  was  during  the  summer.  Egg 
prices  run  just  about  the  same  as  last 
year,  but  feed  is  costing  around  45 
cents  a  hundred  more  than  a  year  ago. 

STORAGE  HOLDINGS  OF  EGGS 


1936  1935  5  year  average 

(Thousands  of  cases) 

June  I  . .  5,707  6,366  7,103 

July  I  _  7,058  7,599  8,354 

August  I  .  7,334  7,947  8,470 

September  I _  6,977  7,373  7,846 

WEEKLY  TRADE  OUTPUT  (Consumption,  Cases) 

June  . .  130,000  102,000  115,000 

July  _ 125,000  102,000  115,000 

August  .  119,000  116,000  130,000 

September  . .  I35,000(est.)  125,000  140,000 

WEEKLY  RECEIPTS  (Cases) 

June  _  188,000 

July  _  135,000 

August  _  111,000 

September 

estimated  94,000 

STORAGE  HOLDINGS  OF  POULTRY 

1936  1935  5  year  average 

(Thousands  of  pounds) 

August  I _  49,270  41,260  39,810 

September  l_  _  65,260  34,910  40,420 


IN  MY  trip  through  central  western 
dairy  region  this  past  summer,  I  was 
much  impressed  by  progress  that  is  be¬ 
ing  made  in  many  places  toward  im¬ 
provement  of  quality  of  milk  and 
cream.  For  the  most  part,  western 
plants  that  now  ship  cream  to  eastern 
markets  formerly  utilized  their  sup¬ 
plies  of  milk  or  butterfat  for  manufac¬ 
ture  of  butter  or  other  dairy  products 
that  did  not  require  the  highest  quality 
of  raw  material,  yntil  recently  little 
attention  was  given  by  these  plants  to 
improvement  of  quality  in  their  milk 
and  cream  supplies  beyond  point  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  good  salable  product. 
These  efforts  fell  far  short  of  what  is 
required  by  health  authorities  of  New 
York  City  and  other  large  markets  in 
East  for  their  fluid  milk  supply. 

Up  to  about  1930,  many  of  the  east¬ 
ern  markets  allowed  western  cream  to 
come  in  without  much  supervision.  In 
past  few  years  a  good  many  cities  and 
several  states  in  East  have  required  in¬ 
spection  for  outside  cream  much  the 
same  as  for  local  supplies  of  milk.  In 
some  cases  probably  the  requirements 
and  inspection  of  outside  supplies  were 
more  strict  than  those  imposed  locally. 
While  prices  were  low,  only  a  few  of 
the  western  plants  made  any  attempt 
to  comply  with  new  refjuirements.  Some 
of  them  stopped  shipping  cream  to  the 
East,  while  others  continued  to  ship  to 
markets  that  were  still  “open.”  Re¬ 
cently  Boston  market  and  upstate  mar¬ 
kets  in  New  York  State  (for  manu¬ 
facture  only)  have  been  about  most 
important  of  so-called  “open”  markets. 

With  rising  prices  for  cream  during 
past  two  years,  more  of  the  western 


cream  shippers  have  decided  to  comply 
with  requirements  of  eastern  markets. 

I  doubt  if  any  group  of  plants  or 
farms  has  ever  made  more  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  in  improving  the  conditions  that 
affect  quality  of  milk  and  cream  than 
have  these  western  farms  and  plants 
during  the  past  year.  Several  plants 
have  been  paying  premiums  to  their 
patrons  to  compensate  them  for  re¬ 
vamping  their  stables  and  building 
milk  houses,  and  have  also  employed 
supervisors  and  crews  of  men  to  do  the 
work.  A  great  deal  of  educational  work’ 
has  also  been  done  among  farmers  to 
instruct  them  concerning  practices  that 
are  required  by  health  authorities.  In 
many  places  the  haulers  have  been  re¬ 
quired  to  put  on  tnicks  with  insulated 
bodies.  The  main  thing  which  seems  to 
have  escaped  attention  is  cooling  of  the 
milk.  Practically  none  of  the  farms 
supplying  western  dairy  plants  have 
any  means  of  cooling  other  than  well- 
water,  and  milk  is  usually  accepted  at 
the  plants  without  question  up  to  a 
temperature  of  65  degrees,  or  a  little 
higher. 

Of  course,  it  will  take  time  for  west¬ 
ern  farmers  to  “get  the  habit”  of  the 
new  practices  that  are  recommended. 
Significant  thing  to  me  is  that  so  many 
of  the  shippers  have  shown  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  meet  almost  any  requirement 
that  eastern  markets  can  set  up,  and 
apparent  willingness  of  farmers  to  co¬ 
operate  in  these  efforts.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  this  brings  western 
cream  a  long  step  nearer  to  New  York 
City  and  other  eastern  markets  which 
have  maintained  high  standards  of 
quality. 


bushels  compared  to  2,291,629,000  last 
year  and  five  year  average  of  2,553,- 
424,000. 

1936  production  of  feed  grains  is  60 
million  tons  compared  with  54  million 
in  drought  year  of  1934  and  an  average 
of  about  100  million  tons. 

October  1  U.  S.  condition  of  pastures 
was  54.3  per  cent  of  normal  compared 
with  73.8  per  cent  a  year  ago.  In  New 
York  State  October  1  pasture  condi¬ 
tion  was  70  per  cent  of  normal  compar¬ 
ed  with  49  per  cent  a  month  ago. 


Production  in  New  York  State 


(In 

Thousands  of 

Bushels 

and  Tons) 

Crop 

Average 

Indicated 

1928-32 

1935 

1936 

Corn  *  _ _ 

20,033 

24,956 

22,474 

Winter  Wheat _ 

..  4,273 

6,325 

5,088 

Oats  _ 

25.637 

25,590 

18,766 

Barley  _ _ 

4.521 

4,158 

2,826 

Spring  Wheat  _ 

174 

132 

105 

Buckwheat  _ 

..  2,692 

2,380 

1,785 

321 

405 

276 

Potatoes  _ 

..  27,942 

27,830 

25,875 

Dry  Beans  _ 

..  1,418 

1.457 

1,080 

All  Tame  Hay  ... 

..  5,056 

5.589 

4,137 

Alfalfa  Hay*^ _ 

423 

609 

450 

Apples _ _ 

„  19,012 

16,875 

9,000 

Peaches  _ 

1,617 

793 

700 

Pears  _ 

1,262 

663 

776 

Grapes  _ 

80,106  tons 

66,500 

tons  39,900  tons 

Pasture  conditions 

66 

79 

70 

♦Estimated  in  terms  of  grain,  though  actually  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  corn  crop  is  utilized  as  silage 
or  fodder. 

♦♦Included  in  all  tame  hay. 

GRAIN  MARKET  QUIET 

Oct.  13.— Grains  continued  irregular 
in  market  movement  without  many 
sharp  price  changes  on  cash  sales. 
Early  declines  of  Ic  to  2c  were  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  much  stronger  tone  with  net 
gains  of  Ic  to  3c  for  corn,  wheat,  rye, 
and  flax,  with  moderate  supplies  offer¬ 
ed  in  domestic  markets.  Corn  prices 
were  making  rather  sharp  gains,  al¬ 
though  imported  corn  at  cut  prices 
tends  to  keep  market  down.  ’Wheat  and 
rye  sold  a  little  higher. 

Feed  prices  continue  long  decline 
which  started  in  August,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  of  light  demand  resulting  from 
much  better  pasture  and  forage  condi¬ 
tions  in  most  parts  of  country.  Trading 
was  reported  slow  in  eastern  market 
centers,  also  at  Cincinnati  and  Memphis 
and  in  southeastern  markets,  because 
of  generally  ample  local  pasture  and 
fodder  supplies.  Cottonseed  meal  prices 
were  $1  to  $1.25  lower  per  ton  at  south¬ 
ern  markets  and  eased  off  in  distribut¬ 
ing  centers.  Southern  mills  quoted  41 
per  cent  meal  at  $29  to  $30  per  ton. 
Linseed  meal  was  lower  at  some  mar¬ 
kets.  Supplies  of  tankage  were  liberal 
and  prices  weak.  Imported  beet  pulp 
was  quoted  at  $34.50  per  ton  at  New 
York  and  $41.50  in  Atlanta. — U.S.D.A. 
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(Continued  from  Page  16) 
ries  are  well  ripened  and  added  sugar 
gives  them  a  nice  sweet  taste.  This  ap¬ 
peals  to  housewife,  who  may  or  may 
not  add  more  sugar.  There  is  no  waste, 
no  bothersome  job  of  pitting.  All  she 
has  to  do  is  open  cans,  cook  cherries 
and  put  them  up  in  her  own  containers. 
Each  shipment  contains  complete  direc¬ 
tions.” 


Milk  Plant  Sold 

Northern  New  York  producers  are 
justifiably  disturbed  over  announcement 
that  Sheffield  Company  has  sold  its 
milk  plant  at  LaFargeville,  Jefferson 
County,  and  notified  its  patrons  there 
that  their  milk  will  not  be  purchased 
after  November  1. 

There  has  been  a  persistent  rumor 
that  Sheffield  Farms  plans  to  sell  all 
its  northern  New  York  plants.  The 
name  of  the  purchaser  of  the  LaFarge¬ 
ville  plant  was  not  announced. 


Farmers  Talk  on  Radio 

Another  series  of  talks  by  farmera 
has  been  announced  by  WESG,  Cor¬ 
nell  University  radio  station.  Follow¬ 
ing  is  the  schedule:  Oct.  24,  E.  A. 
Beers,  Dundee,  Carelessness;  Oct.  31, 
Kenneth  Purdy,  McDonough,  raising 
turkeys;  Nov.  7,  E.  A.  Weeks,  Locke, 
growing  of  potatoes  on  his  farm  in 
southern  Cayuga  county;  Nov.  14,  C. 
W.  Sadd,  Earlville,  some  farms  and 
farmers  he  has  visited  recently;  Nov. 
21,  E.  A.  Beckwith,  Ludlowville,  his 
views  on  a  dairy  breeding  program; 
Nov.  28,  W.  G.  Krum,  Ithaca,  compar¬ 
ison  of  teaching  with  practice. 

The  series  will  be  continued  during 
December  at  the  same  hour. 


doubles  capacity 
of  mow  ■  ■ .  makes 
easier  and  faster 
haying ...  .stops 
feeding  waste . . . 


Every  farmer  who  wants  to  save  time, 
labor  and  barn  room,  besides  doing 
away  with  the  hardest  part  of  haying, 
should  take  this  opportunity  of  finding 
out  all  about  the  Papec  System  of 
handling  hay,  straw  and  silage. 

Two  men  with  a  Papec  can  put  up 
hay  faster  than  three  men  with  a  har¬ 
poon  fork.  No  one  works  in  the  hot, 
dusty  mow.  The  chopped  hay  is  blown 
into  the  barn.  Twice  as  much  hay  goes 
in  a  given  space.  Chopped  hay  keeps 
in  better  condition,  feeds  out  much 


easier,  stops  feeding  waste  and  often 
increases  milk  production. 

A  Papec,  without  any  change,  is  the 
best  silo  filler  obtainable  either  for  corn 
silage  or  for  handling  tmcured  alfalfa, 
clover  and  soy  beans  used  in  making 
the  new  molasses  silage.  Also  cuts  and 
stores  straw  direct  from  the  thresher, 
ending  the  disagreeable  job  of  stacking 
and  providing  the  world’s  best  bedding. 

You  will  be  interested  in  reading 
what  men  who  have  used  Papec  Hay 
Chopper-Silo  Fillers  for  several  seasons 
say  about  the  time,  labor  and  money 
they  are  saving.  Fill  out  and  mail  the^ 
card  for  free  booklet  and  full  informa-* 
tion.  Papec  Machine  Co.,  392  South 
Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


NO  STAMP  NEEDED. 


HAY  CHOPPER  —  SILO  FILLER 


MAIL  THIS  CARD  TODAY 


I  have  more  than  1,500,000  customers.  My  catalog  is 
their  buying  guide  to  greatest  values.  It  will  help  you 
save  money  too.  Don’t  miss  it.  Mail  the  Post  Card  Now. 

The  brown  fence  &  wire  Co. 

Cleveland.  Ohio  .  Memphis,  Tenn. 


GetMyDirect-from 
FACTORY  PRICES 


ON  FENCING 


Just  write  your  name  and  address  on 
the  attached  Jim  Brown  Post  Card, 
maul  it  and  I  will  send  you  my  Big 
1936  Catalog  by  return  mail.  It  quotes 
FACTORY  PRICES  — FREIGHT  PRE¬ 
PAID  on  over  200  styles  of  Fencing  for  every  purpose. 


Made  of  Copper  Steel  Wire 

Don’t  pay  a  penny  more  than  my  prices.  Jim  Brown  fenc¬ 
ing  is  made  of  Copper  Steel  Wire  with  Hi-Test  Pure  Zinc 
Galvanizing.  Will  outlast  ordinary  Non-Copper  Wire  2  to 
5  times.  My  prices  are  so  low  because  I  sell  my  fencing 
direct  from  one  of  my  3  Big  Factories,  Freight  Prepaid. 
My  47  years  in  business  and  my  reputation  for  faur  dealing 
is  your  best  guarantee  of  quality,  service,  and  satisfaction. 


Jim  Brown  Pays  the  Freight 

Yes  Sir!  Jim  Brown  Pays  the  Freight  to  your  nearest 
railroad  station.  The  delivered  price  is  quoted  in  my  cata¬ 
log  and  that’s  all  you  pay.  You  don’t  have  to  guess  about 
weights  or  distance  and  you  take  no  chances  of  having  to 
pay  a  big  freight  bill.  You  know  exactly  what  your  order 
is  going  to  cost  you  delivered. 


Many  Other  Bargains 

In  addition  to  saving  you  money  on  Fencing,  Gates,  Posts, 
Barb  Wire  and  Metal  Roofing,  see  my  low  prices  on  House 
and  Barn  Paint,  Asphalt  Roofing,  Harness,  Baby  Chicks, 
Poultry  Supplies,  Stoves,  Nursery  Stock  and  other  Farm 
and  Home  needs.  Remember,  Jim  Brown  guarantees  the 
quality  and  if  anything  isn’t  100%  right.  I’ll  make  it  right. 


De  Laval  Separators 
For  Every  Need 
and  Purse 


The  world’s  best 
separators — m  ada 
in  four  series,  in 
\7  styles  and 
sizes  with  prices 
and  terms  for 
every  need  and 
purse.  Sold  on 
payments  as  lit¬ 
tle  as  $1.00  a 
week,  so  that 
they  will  pay  for 
themselves. 


The  Best  Way  to 
Standardize  Milk 

I  '  De  Laval  Multi- 

Purpose  Separa- 
/SW  tors  —  specially 

designed  for 
standardizing 
milk:  many  now 
\  in  use  giving  ex- 

cellent  satisfac- 
i/  i  tion.  Also  clari¬ 
fies  milk  and  can  be  used  as  a 
regular  cream  separator. 


ANYONE  WHO  NEEDS  A 


DE  LAVAL 

SEPARATOR  or  MILKER 


De  Laval  Milkers 

eThe  world’s  best 
milkers — used  on 
thousands  of 
farms  to  milk 
the  world’s  best 
cows.  Sold  on 
easy  t  e  r  ms  so 
that  they  pay  for  themselves. 


The  Cheapest  Power 
with  Free  Hot  Water 


Alpha  Dairy 
Power  Plants 
provide  the  best 
and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  power 
for  operating 
milkers,  and  heat 
water  for  clean¬ 
ing  the  milker 
and  other  dairy 
utensils  at  no 
extra  cost. 


There  is  no  reason  why  anyone  who  needs  a  new 
cream  separator  or  milker  shouldn’t  get  one  now, 
for  they  can  be  obtained  on  such  easy  terms  that  they 
will  pay  for  themselves  while  being  used. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  58  years  of  De  Laval’s 
leadership  when  users  obtained  so  much  value  in  cream 
separators  or  milkers  as  in  the  De  Lavals  of  today. 

De  Laval  Separators  have  always  been  the  world’s 
standard  and  are  superior  to  any  others  for  clean 
skimming,  easy  running  and  long  life.  There  are  four 
complete  series  of  De  Lavals,  with  17  styles  and  sizes 
for  every  need  and  purse. 

De  Laval  Milkers  are  being  used  on  thousands  of 
farms,  and  milk  better,  faster,  cleaner,  and  at  less  cost 
than  any  other  method  of  milking.  There  is  nothing 
which  will  give  a  dairyman  more  profit  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  than  a  De  Laval  Milker. 

See  your  nearest  De  Laval  dealer  or  mail  card  for 
complete  information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

165  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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at  Factory  Prices 

FREE— Kalamazoo’s  great  new  Catalog  in  celebration  of  our  ONE  MIL¬ 
LIONTH  satisfied  customer  and  the  BIGGEST  YEAR  in  our  36-year  history. 

Stoves  for  as  little  as  18c  a  Day 

Mail  coupon!  Don’t  miss  this  exciting,  colorful  Sale  Catalog.  Shop  direct  at  the 
factory.  Make  big  savings  at  FACTORY  PRICES.  Get  Kalamazoo  factory 
terms — as  little  as  18c  a  day  on  stoves. 

24  Hour  Shipments— 30  Days*  Trial 

Orders  are  pouring  in— 24  hour  shipment  to  all  parts  of  U.  S.  A.  All  stoves  and 
furnaces  sold  on  30  Days  Trial- all  guaranteed.  I  f  not  satisfied— yowr  Tmney  back. 

Are  Prices  Going  Up? 

Important!  Costs  on  everything  are  still  rising.  Iron  and  steel,  too.  Consequently^ 
we  cannot  guarantee  the  low  prices  in  this 
catalog  for  long.  Send  for  your  catalog  now. 

Porcelain  Enamel  Stoves 

More  bargains  than  in  20  big  stores — in¬ 
cluding  new-style,  _  new-color  Porcelain 
Enamel  Combination  Gas,  Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 

Porcelain  Enamel  Heaters,  Oil  Ranges 
and  Furnaces.  Find  out  about  the  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Oven  that  “Floats  in  Flame,” 

Ripple  Oven  Bottom,  Copper  Reservoirs, 

Non-Scorch  Lids,  Enameled  Ovens,  etc. 

Mail  coupon!  Don’t  pay  more  than  the 
FACTORY  PRICE. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  MFRS. 

801  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Warehouses;  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Akron,  O.; 

Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Springfield,  Mass. 


Mail 

Postcard 
Today  for  New 
FREE 


Kalamazoo  Catalog 


AKalamaziia. 

R^glStC^«^  Direct  to  You” 


Showing  200  Styles  and  Sizes 

of  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnaces 


PAID  POLITICAL  ADVERTISING 
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Will  Hire  the  Next  President 


/ 


of  the  United  States 


You  are  paying  salary  and  ’'expenses’* 
(these  figures  are  for  1933  to  1937) 

Salary  ($75,000) . $  300,000 

•’Expenses” . $38,130,000,000 

(this  includes  actual  expenditures  for  three 
years,  plus  the  appropriation  for  the  fourth.) 


You,  the  farm  voter,  have  the 
balance  of  power  which  elects  pres¬ 
idents. 

Ever  since  polls  have  been  taken, 
the  way  the  farm  vote  has  gone  in 
polls  has  proved  to  be  the  way  the 
presidency  went. 

So  you  will  hire  the  next  president 
of  the  United  States.  You  must  help 
pay  his  salary  and  "expenses.”  And 
since  it  isn’t  so  much  the  salary  as 
the  "upkeep”,  you  will  want  the 
actual  records  of  the  two  men  who 
are  asking  to  be  hired. 

Here,  for  eight  years,  is  the  record 
of  the  New  Deal  candidate.  It  shows 
the  amount  of  DEBT  INCREASE 
over  the  last  year  of  the  previous 
administration: 

As  Governor  of  Netv  York  State 


1929- 30  . up  $  26,956,000 

1930- 31  . up  56,075,000 

1931- 32  . up  88,934,000 

1932- 33  . up  111,093,000 


As  President  of  the  United  States 

1933- 34  ....  up  $  4,625,507,000 

1934- 35  ....  up  6,273,259,000 

1935- 36  ....  up  11,350,909,000 

1936- 37  ....  up  14,026,546,000* 

*Estimated 


★ 


Here,  in  contrast,  is  the  same  tab¬ 
ulation  for  the  state  of  Kansas, 
showing  a  DEBT  DECREASE  each 


year: 

1933- 34  . down  $  750,000 

1934- 35  . down  1,750,000 

1935- 36  . down  2,750,000 

1936- 37  . down  3,750,000 


With  one  man,  eight  unbroken 
years  of  debt  increases. 

With  the  other,  four  steady  years 
of  debt  decreases. 

Each  man  promises  now  to  set  our 
national  household  ic^  order. 

Should  we  accept  the  promise  of 
one  man  whose  performance  has 
been  exactly  the  opposite  for  eight 
years  ? 

Or  should  we  endorse  the  other 
candidate’s  performance,  which 
backs  up  his  promise  ? 

One  man’s  only  financial  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  during  the  eight  years 
he  has  been  governor  and  president. 
He  has  never  had  to  scratch  for  a 


living.  He  inherited  his  money,  so 
spending  has  interested  him  more 
than  earning  or  saving. 

The  other  man  started  from 
scratch.  He  has  the  earning  and 
saving  habit.  He  is  a  self-made 
man,  and  wants  everyone  to  have 
the  same  chance  to  earn  and  save 
that  he  had.  His  background  has 
given  him  good  judgment.  He 
wants  to  save  on  taxes,  save  on  use¬ 
less  bureaus  and  commissions,  con¬ 
fine  spending  to  definite  needs. 

One  man,  judging  from  his  per¬ 
formance,  is  not  concerned  because 
more  than  $25  out  of  every  $100 
you  get,  goes  secretly  or  openly  to 
a  tax  collector. 

The  other  realizes  that  this  tax 
money  comes  out  of  the  family 
pocketbook. 

One  man  is  quite  expensive. 

The  other  won’t  cost  you  so  much. 

Whose  salary  and  "expenses” 
would  you  rather  pay  for  the  next 
four  years  ? 


Roosevelt . .  D 
Landon . . . .  D 


AA-S 


Farm  Advisory  Council  to  the  Republican  National  Committee,  332  So.  Michigan 


Ave.,  Chicago,  lU*. 
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A  Family  Ghost 

A  candle  lights  a  pumpkin; 

A  sheet  bestrides  a  stick. 

When  Danny  sees  them  frolic, 
His  leap  for  bed  is  quick. 

The  ghost  pursues  him  gaily 
And  leaps  upon  his  bed! 

Dan  pulls  the  sheet  off  bravely 
And  sees  his  brother’s  head. 

— Joy  Catherine  Baker. 


A  Program  for  Better  Milk 
Marketing 

{Continued  from  Page  1) 
through  health  departments.  Much  of 
this  service  is  legitimate  and  neces¬ 
sary. 

Farm  Prices  Fall  With  Retail  Prices 

Fourth.  As  the  next  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  get  dairymen  somewhere,  T 
would  emphasize  the  need  of  learning 
more  about  milk  marketing,  and  get¬ 
ting  facts  back  to  both  consumers  and 
producers.  It  is  unfortvmate  that  there 
is  so  much  misunderstanding  about 
milk.  It  is  the  cheapest  food  which 
the  consumer  can  buy.  There  is  no 
more  profit  made  on  it  than  on  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  commodities.  When  prices 
are  raised  on  other  commodities,  little 
or  nothing  is  said.  But  let  the  milk 
producer  try  to  get  the  price  up  where 
he  can  get  a  profit  above  expenses  and 
everybody  starts  hollering.  Whether 
Or  not  retail  prices  of  milk  are  too  high, 
the  situation  is  such  that  producers’ 
prices  go  up  when  retail  prices  advance 
and  go  down  when  they  fall.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  when  you  urge  lower  retail 
prices. 

The  chief  cause  for  much  of  the 
trouble  and  misunderstanding  in  the 
milk  industry  is  the  agitator  and  the 
politician,  both  in  the  city  and  the 
country,  who  misrepresent  the  facts 
about  milk  marketing,  who  lead  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  to  believe  that  all 
milk  dealers  are  profiteers,  and  who  in¬ 
fluence  city  consumers  to  cut  milk 
consumption  by  convincing  them  that 
the  price  is  far  out  of  line  with  the 
cost  of  other  foods.  The  only  answer 
to  this  situation  as  I  see  it  is  more 
facts  and  more  willingness  on  the  part 
of  both  farmers  and  city  people  to  be- 
heve  the  facts. 

The  last  part  of  my  program  for 
correcting  the  milk  marketing  situa¬ 
tion  is  to  kick  every  cheap  agitator  and 
newspaper  headline-hunter  out  of  the 
window.  This  includes  so-called  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  country  who  claim  organiza¬ 
tion  membership  which  they  do  not 


have,  and  politicians  both  in  city  and 
country  who  prey  upon  the  welfare  of 
milk  producers  and  city  consumers  in 
order  to  advance  their  own  highly 
selfish  purposes. 


Line  Breeding  Brings  Results 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 
age,  was  junior  champion  male  at  the 
3936  New  York  State  Fair. 

Cornell  Don  Boast  will  be  mated  to 
the  daughters  of  Cornell  Pride  and 
Winterthur.  Cornell  Royal  Blend  will 
be  used  largely  on  the  daughters  of 
Winterthur  Bess  Ormsby  and  Cornell 
Don  Boast. 

This  program  of  line-breeding,  as 
outlined,  is  an  attempt  to  capitalize  as 
far  as  possible  upon  the  contributions 
of  the  Ollie  bull  to  our  Holstein  herd 
and  to  bring  about  further  improvement 
by  combining  the  blood  of  other  out¬ 
standing  individuals.  At  the  same  time 
extreme  care  is  being  used  not  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  violent  out-cross  that  might 
result  'in  wide  variation  in  both  type 
and  production.  Equal  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  danger  of  close  in- 
breeding  and  while  all  of  our  bulls  are 
similarly  bred,  they  carry  enough 
foreign  blood  so  each  bull  can  be  safely 
mated  to  the  daughters  of  each  of  the 
other  bulls. 


With 

American  Agriculturist 
Advertisers 


The  postcard  insert  which  you  will  find 
this  issue  in  the  middle  of  the  paper 
furnishes  a  handy  way  to  write  for  cata¬ 
logues  or  Information. 

The  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  special  service  offer  whereby  your 
sewing  machine  may  be  put  into  shape 
by  an  experienced  man  at  low  cost. 

The  Kalaw.azoo  Stove  Co.  has  a  new 
fall  catalogue  which  describes  the  latest 
styles  in  stoves  and  furnaces. 

The  Chicago  Mail  Order  Co.’s  holiday 
sale  book  is  just  out  with  hundreds  of 
suggestions -for  Christmas  presents  for,  the 
whole  family. 

North  American  Accident  Insurance 
Company  has  information  about  low  cost 
policies  that  will  help  pay  hospital  bills. 

4:  ♦ 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
has  a  new  sound  slide  film  available  to 
schools,  clubs  and  farm  organizations. 
It  is  called  “Farms  of  the  Future’’  and 
shows  how  farm  products,  particularly 
soy  beans,  may  be  used  in  the  future  by 
industry. 

«  *  * 

The  Briggs  and  Stratton  Corp.,  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.,  is  developing  d  new  port¬ 
able  light  and  power  generating  plant. 
It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  farmer 
who  cannot  get  an  electric  line  to  his 
farm.  In  addition  to  running  lights  and 
the  radio,  the  gas  motor  of  the  new 
generator  can  be  used  to  operate  water 
pumps,  gi’indstones  and  other  small  ma¬ 
chines. 


“Some  hospital,  I’ll  say!  I  came  here  with  a  sprained  ankle  and  now  Pve 
Sh)t  chicken-pox!” 


BRIGGS 
&  STRATTON 

58***^  WasherMotoi 

4-Cycle  —  Depondabla 

Considered  the  last  word  by  over 
Vz  million  farm  women.  Endors¬ 
ed  and  used  by  practically  every 
leading  farm  washing  machine 
nmnu»cturer.  Sturdy— smooth— easy 
to  operate  and  a  consist- 
cnt  year-after-year  per- 
jN  former.  Instant  starting! 

IjL  Your  washing  machine 

dealer  will  gladly  show 
**  does  away 
with  the  hard  work  of 
washday. 


BRIGGS 
&  STRATTON 

Power-Charger^ 

Many  Exclusive  Features 

No  more  run-down  radio  batteries  with  the 
Power-Charger,  No  troublesome  trips  to 
town  for  recharging.  Full-time  radio — night 
or  day.  In  addition,  the  Power-Charger 
brings youelectric  $rn50  p.  o.  e. 
light  and  gasolme  '‘’HU  „,i.wAUKsa 


4  cycle 


BRIGGS  &  STRATTON  AUTHORIZED  SALES  AND  SERVICE 


(PAID  ADVEETISEMENT) 

We^ve 

Kept 

Faith 

Democracy’s  Record  in 
Nation  and  State  to  restore 
Prosperity  to  Agriculture. 

Tune  In: 

STATION  WGY, 
Schenectady^ 
at  6:55  to  7:10  A.  M. 

STATION  WHAM, 
Rochester, 

at  7:30  to  7:45  A.  M. 

STATION  WSYR, 
Syracuse, 

At  7:45  to  8:00  A.  M. 

Oct.  26,  27,  28,  29 
30,  31  and  Nov.  2 

Listen  for  Governor  Lehman’s 
discussion  on  New  York  State 
Agriculture  at  Watertown,  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening,  October  21,  9:30 
to  10:00  P.  M. 

The  Independent  Dirt 
Farmers’  Committee 


FOX  TRAPPING.  Best  sets  known.  One  man  took 
eight  foxes  from  seventeen  traps  the  first  night.  Complete 
in-stnictions  and  bottle  scent.  Price  Five  Dollars. 

CHESTER  R.  HALL,  West  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 


DOGS 


Coon  hound  puppies  from  hiinting  stock — $3  each;  three 
trained  coon  hounds:  trial  PONY  FARM.  Himrod,  N.Y. 


SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups, 
fieel-drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 


WORKING  COLLIE  PUPS  from  natural  heelers  and 
herders.  PERLEY,  ENFIELD.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


GENUINE  long-eared  fox  hound  pups,  ready  to  break. 
Males  $10,  females  $8.  Parents  real  good.  Shipped  C.O.D. 
approval.  JOHN  RAPPLEYEA,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


Collies- 


Shep  $5  —  Cow.  farm,  rat,  dogs  $2.  Ban¬ 
tams  $.50.  MULLEN.  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


Speaking  of 
PATIENCE 


When  careless  and  thoughtless 
trespassers  leave  your  pasture  bar- 
ways  open,  shoot  your  chickens  and 
livestock  and  commit  other  nuis¬ 
ances,  the  mention  of  patience  is 
out  of  the  question.  You  are  ready 
to  go  into  action.  But  before  you  do, 

Post  Your  Farm 

with  our  “NO  TRESPASSING”  signs 

and  you  will  have  the  law  clearly  on 
your  side.  Our  signs  meet  legal 
requirements.  They  are  printed  on 
heavy  fabric  that  withstands  wind 
and  weather.  They  are  easy  to  see 
and  read.  Get  our  prices  at  once 
on  large  or  small  quantities. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


9^2  Cords  in  10  H  ours/ 


AliONE  you  saw  down  trees,  etc., 
faster,  easier  than  4  men 
with  2  crosscut  saws.  Folds 
up  like  jacknifo — easily  carried. 
Saves  money,  time,  backaches. 
Praised  by  farmers  since  1883.  New  low  prices.  Write 
for  PB.EE  catalog  today! 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  ®®"c'‘HrcTGT*iR.‘'  ' 


beoutiful  guide  rnop  A 
of  Neui  Ybrk  Ci+y. 

Rates  from  $260for  fu/o 

Hotel  €mPiRe 

BROADUJAV  0(63^^  STffEET,  N.Y. 


I’M  GLAD  HE  USED 
ABSORBINE 


The  only  way  horses  can  thank  you  for  using 
Absorbine  to  relieve  swellings,  sprains  an4 
strains  is  by  working — right  through  the  treat¬ 
ment.  Nothing  like  Absorbine  for  easing  sora, 
stiff  muscles,  taking  away  pain  of  swollen 
tendons,  reducing  swellings.  Won’t  blister  or 
remove  hair.  A  great  antiseptic  too.  A  little 
goes  a  long  way.  $2.60  a  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 
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LIVE  -  PAY 
CH  ICKS 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


Heads  You  Win 
Tails  I  Lose 


By  J.  C.  HUTTAR 


SPECIALIZING  IN  BROILER  CHICKS. 


Hatched  entirely  in  Electric  incubators.  lOO 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  _ $7.00 

Barred  Rocks  _  7.50 

R.  I.  Reds  _ 7.50 

N.  H.  Reds  _ _ —  8.50 

Heavy  Mixed  _  0.50 


500  1000  ®^A11  Breeders  Blood-Tested  foi^B 

$35.00  $70.00  ■  B.W.D.  by  stained  antigen  ■ 

37.50  75.00  ■  method.  100%  delivery  guar-  m 

37.50  75.00  m  anteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  M 

42.50  85.00  B^Order  direct  from  this  ad 

32.50  65.00  IB  01'  for  folder.  laP 


C.  P.  LEISTER  —  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa* 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

3,000  Pullets  on  Free  Range.  May  hatched.  Also 
first  week  in  June.  18  to  19  weeks  old.  $1.00  each. 
All  Pullets  from  large  English  strain  breeders,  lay¬ 
ers  of  large  white  eggs.  Also  a  limited  number  of 
Brown  Leghorns,  same  age,  same  price. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  hAKM. 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Box  C,  Sergcantsville,  N.  J. 


PULLETS— READY  TO  LAY 

Large  Type  English  White  Leghorns. 
Christie  New  Hampshire  Beds,  $1.20  each; 
$115  per  100.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS. 
Sheridan,  Pennsylvania. 


DITI  I  PXQ  from  Barron  Type  White  I^eghom  breed- 
rUl.<Li£ilO  ,.rs.  Pedigreed  sired  up  to  328  egg.s. 
70c  and  up.  Various  ages  up  to  laying  stage.  Also 
yearling  hens,  pedigreed  cockerels  and  White  Pekin 
Ducks  for  breeders.  Inspection  privilege.  Write, 
FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM, 

R.  2,  Box  54,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

TOC  DCCT  /'UIY  at  the  best  PRICES. 
IrlCi  1  V»rHA  All  Breeds.  Write  today. 

Lantz  Hatchery,  Dept.  10,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 
Chicks  for  Broilers,  K  r.’"  om"™ 

Eggs.  Cockerels  as  low  as  $4.50  per  hundred. 

ELAM  SPRUNGER,  FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA. 


pilipifO  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood  te.sted  breed- 
ing  flocks.  Immediate  deliveries.  Catalog 

free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 

III  Manchester  Road,  Schenectady.  New  York. 

White  Leghorns-PULLETS-Ready  to  Lay 

All  sired  by  males  with  dams  records  of  250-290  eggs. 
Vaccinated  against  chicken  poi.  Also  1000  late  May. 

CONTENT  FARMS,  cAMJS'aci.'N.  v. 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


KERR 


BROILER 

CHICKS 


LIYE-THRIVE-GROW 

l^arred  RochSf  White  Rocks, 

Red  Rock  Cross.  Always  available.  Hatcbefl 
every  veek.  All  chicks  from  blood-testedL 
breeders*  Special  prices  to  large  broiler 
raisers.  29  years  of  hatching  experience 
and  fair  dealings  insure  satisfaction. 
Write  for  prices,  advance  order  discount* 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

JI  Railroad  Avenue  Frenchtown,  N.  J, 


Make  Money  with  Summer  and  Fall  Chicks! 

RED  ROCK  CROSSBRED  CHICKS,  either  sex,  for  lay¬ 
ers,  broilers  or  roasters.  WHITECROSS  chicks  ideal 
for  white  feathered  dressed  broiler  trade.  Vigorous,  giow 
and  feather  rapidly.  Rock-Red  Crossbreds  and  leghorn 
Chicks  also  available. 

We  hatch  ONLY  ON  ORDER  for  summer  and  fall. 
Only  our  own  bloodtestcd  breeders  used.  Quality  unusu¬ 
al.  Place  order  NOW,  or  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  A.  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY 

PULLETS 

Hollywood -Tancred  Strain 

$1.00  and  UP 
W.  F.  HILLPOT,  1  Milford  Road,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Livestock  Breeders 


SWINE 


CATTLE 


50  Years  with  Dependable  Pigs 

Chester-Torkshire,  Hampshire-Berkshire  and  Poland 
Duroc  crosses,  6,  8,  10,  12  weeks  old,  $3,50,  $4,  $4.50,  $5, 
$5.50,  $6  each,  on  approval.  Shoats,  feeders,  all  ages. 
(Vaccinated  to  prevent  cholera.  50c  each  if  desired.) 
Selected  boars  for  immediate  and  future  service. 
—  Buy  With  Confidence  — 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  Box  II,  CONCORD,  MASS. 
Residence,  Carr  Road,  -  Tel.  1091 -M  Evenings 


PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

8  to  9  weeks  old  —  $3.50  each. 

All  large  type  pigs  and  good  feeders.  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross.  Will 
ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order. 
If  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not  please  you,  return  them 
at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS,  8  weeks  old  $5.50  each. 

Walter  Lux,  Tel.  0086,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  "PIGS "PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cros.s.  color  white. 
Berkshire  end  Chester  White  cro.ss.  color  hlaek  and 
white,  6  to  8  wks.  @  $4.00  each,  8  to  10  wks.  (g  $4.50 
each.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D..  P.O.B.  Woburn, 
Mass.  No  charge  for  crating.  Vermont  orders  reguiro 
inoculation  with  extra  cost  of  25o  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0230 

OAILEY  ISXOCK  FARM 
L^exlngfon,  Mass.  Tcl.  108S 

-  The  Old  Reliable  Plji  Firm  - 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS  — CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  — 
BERKSHIRE  AND  0.1. C.  CROSSED  — 

6-  8  WKS.  OLD,  $3.50  EACH. 

8-10  WKS.  OLD,  $4.00  EACH. 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  —  5%  discount  on  orders  of  6 
pigs  or  more.  Write,  wire  or  phone  and  get  some  of 
these  good  pigs. 


REGISTER 

YOUR  JERSEYS 

Registration  of  your  purebred  Jer¬ 
seys  is  a  necessity  in  a  constructive 
herd  breeding  program,  an  asset  in 
selling  animals.  Keep  registrations 
up  to  date. 

Send  for  “Jersey  Facts.” 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club, 

324-G  West  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


- SHORTHORNS - 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e.,  produce  prime  beef  and 
an  abundance  of  milk- 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
Quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  In  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content 
Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Boiled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Boiled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.  address 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS' ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


RUGGED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  AND  YORKSHIRE  OR  BERKSHIRE 
AND  CHESTER  CROSS  —  8  to  9  wks.  old,  $4.00. 

CHESTER  WHITES  —  8  wks.  old,  $4.75. 

These  are  all  grown  on  our  farm  and  selected 
from  large  type  breeders. 

WILL  SHIP  C.O.D.  ON  APPROVAL. 

Am  if  f  f  TV  206  WASHINGTON  ST 
,  IVl.  L-iLJA.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


FIGS  -  FIGS  -  FIGS 

6-  8  WKS.  OLD,  $3.25  EACH. 

8-10  WKS.  OLD,  $3.50  EACH. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &.  Chester  —  Duroc 
&  Berkshire  crossed.  Good,  rugged,  fast  growing 
rtock.  We  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  Give  us  a  trial. 

Bedford  Stock  Farm,  b  ^6  for  if, "^m  ass. 


HORSES 


HEAVY  AND  HANDY-WEIGHT  FARM  WORK 
HORSES;  high-grade  Belgians  and  Percherons  at  low¬ 
est  country  prices.  FRED  CHANDLER,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


PostYour  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Our  signs  comply  with  the  law. 


WHEN  I  was  at  the  college  teach¬ 
ing  egg  marketing  I  used  to  ex¬ 
pel  a  lot  of  breath,  telling  poultrymen 
that  it  paid  to  take  good  care  of  eggs 
and  to  grade  them  right  for  size.  I 
stUl  believe  this.  The  only  difference 
is  that  a  lot  of  egg  producers  believe 
it  now  too,  but  then  only  a  very  few 

paid  any  attention 
to  me. 

I  don’t  take  any 
credit  for  it  but 
just  the  same  I  get 
a  big  kick  out  of 
the  improvement  in 
Nearby  eggs  that 
I  see  every  year. 
Yes  sir,  this  year 
they’re  better  than 
last  year  and  they 
were  better  than 
the  year  before. 
What’s  more,  the 
buyers  who  look 
and  pay  for  fine 
quality  in  eggs  are 
beginning  to  real¬ 
ize  this  too. 

You  only  have  to 
go  back  over  your  records  for  five  years 
to  see  that  there  were  very,  very  few 
poultrymen,  living  anywhere  except  in 
southern  New  Jersey,  who  received 
more  than  the  quoted  price  on  “Nearby 
White  Specials’’  for  their  large  white 
eggs.  Today  poultrymen  in  all  the 
Northeastern  states  expect  premium 
prices  for  their  large  white  eggs.  They 
also  expect  a  little  premium  on  medium 
sized  white  eggs. 

Of  course,  the  rapid  growth  of  Near¬ 
by  cooperative  marketing  associations, 
with  their  reduction  in  selling  costs,  has 
had  a  lot  to  do  vdth  these  higher  re¬ 
turns  to  farmers.  But  easily  the  most 
important  factor  has  been  the  better 
handling  of  market  eggs  on  the  farm. 

Heads  I  Win 

There  is  only  one  fly  in  the  ointment. 
That’s  the  fellow  who  still  thinks  it’s 
smart  to  put  one  over  on  the  New 
York  receiver.  If  it  weren’t  for  him 
the  dealer  could  probably  convince  the 
New  York  egg  buyer  that  Nearby  eggs 
were  just  as  dependable  as  those  com¬ 
ing  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 
He’s  the  fellow  that  hurts  the  sale  of 
good  Nearby  eggs  at  times  when  the 
market  is  a  little  wobbly. 

Buyers  will  always  look  for  the  best 
buys  first.  As  eggs  get  scarcer  and 
scarcer  they  are  forced  to  take  less 
and  less  desirable  eggs.  But  when  eggs 
become  plentiful  again  they  steer  away 
from  the  places  where  they  bought 
their  less  dependable  eggs  during  the 
scarce  season.  I  wonder  whether  the 
kind  of  producer,  who  slips  pullet 
sized  eggs  in  his  mediums,  mediums 
into  his  large,  and  old  eggs  in  with  his 
fresh,  is  really  the  winner.  I  think  he’s 
playing  one  of  these  “Heads  you  win, 
tails  I  lose’’  games.  He  may  get  away 
with  it  once  or  twice,  hut  sooner  or 
later  he  gets  caught  and  penalized  for 
it.  He  never  builds  himself  the  kind 
of  reputation  for  which  egg  buyers 
are  willing  to  pay  off  with  premium  re¬ 
turns.  After  shopping  aroimd  from 
dealer  to  dealer  for  a  year  or  so  he 
finds  himself  without  a  home  for  his 
eggs  in  New  York  and  no  progress 
made  toward  building  a  favorable  repu¬ 
tation  for  his  eggs. 

I’ve  written  up  several  true  experi¬ 
ences  which  I’ve  had  with  Nearby  eggs. 
The  other  day  I  came  across  the  sec¬ 
ond  instance  of  incubated  eggs  mixed 
( in  with  the  finest  quality  eggs  you  can 


J.  C.  Hattar 


imagine.  There’s  no  question  aboot 
their  being  incubated  either  because  I 
broke  some  of  them  out  and  found  the 
chicks  about  four  or  five  days  develop¬ 
ed. 

Maybe  these  were  both  mistakes. 
Probably  the  eggs  came  from  a  stolen 
nest  where  the  hen  had  already  sat  on 
them  for  a  few  days.  Anyhow,  more 
care  should  be  taken  by  those  farmers 
because  they  have  good  reputations  al¬ 
ready  worked  up  and  it  doesn’t  pay  to 
spoil  them. 

Bight  is  Bight 

One  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  famous 
sayings  is,  “If  I  am  wrong,  ten  angels 
swearing  that  I  am  right  will  not  make 
me  right.’’ 

That’s  about  the  way  it  is  in  mar¬ 
keting  eggs.  You  are  the  best  judge 
of  whether  you  have  given  the  best 
possible  care  in  the  production,  hand¬ 
ling,  grading  and  shipping  of  your 
market  eggs.  If  yqu  have  done  some¬ 
thing  wrong,  it  is  scored  against  you 
and  your  neighbors,  whose  reputation 
is  also  tied  up  somewhat  with  yours 
because  they  live  in  the  same  state  or 
county  that  you  do. 

Care  of  market  eggs  pays  good  divi¬ 
dends.  You  just  have  to  remember  a 
few  things  about  eggs  and  then  use 
ordinary  common  sense. 

'The  shell  of  an  egg  is  just  porous 
enough  to  let  water  evaporate  from 
the  egg  and  let  smells  and  flavor  in  if 
the  conditions  are  right  for  such  an 
interchange. 

Heat  and  extreme  cold  break  apart 
the  little  tiny  bubbles  of  egg  white 
which  make  it  stand  up  and  look  so 
fresh  in  a  fancy  quality  egg.  When 
an  egg  is  laid,  its  insides  have  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  105°.  It  should  be  cooled 
down  a  bit  before  it  is  jjut  Into  an  egg 
case. 

Dirty  eggs  don’t  look  good,  and  off- 
colored  eggs  hurt  the  value  of  the 
whole  pack. 

Age  tells  on  eggs,  so  the  more  often 
you  ship  them  to  market  the  fresher 
they  look. 

We’re  soon  coming  to  the  turn  in  the 
egg  market.  Production  will  be  in¬ 
creasing  and  will  be  greater  than  is  ab¬ 
solutely  needed.  Prices  will  come  dovm 
and  buyers  will  become  more  independ¬ 
ent.  'This  is  the  best  time  in  the  world 
to  think  over  your  handling  methods 
and  improve  your  system  if  you  can. 
Keep  that  buyer  who  was  so  anxious 
to  get  your  eggs  when  they  were 
scarce. 

The  lower  prices  go,  the  more  im¬ 
portant  it  is  to  see  that  the  eggs 
sell  are  as  near  right  as  you  can  make 
them. 


“TIME  —  marches  on!” — JthXJB. 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


NORTHEASTERN  POULTRY  PRODUCERS'  COUNCIL  EXPOSITION  COMMITTEE. 
Seated:  Grant  Jasper,  New  Hampshire;  Sidney  A.  Edwards,  Connecticut ;  F.  R. 
Hazard,  Rhode  Island;  W.  H.  Densmore,  Virginia;  James  E.  Rice,  New  York; 
Harold  Chesrown,  West  Virginia. 

Standing:  E.  J.  Lawless,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania;  J.  E.  Greene,  Vermont;  Harold 
Rotzel,  Massachusetts;  Warren  C.  Newton,  Delaware ;  H.  D.  Copeland,  Mary¬ 
land;  T.  E.  Prouty,  Maine;  J.  C.  Weisel,  New  Jersey. 


Meet  Me  at  l>^eppco*s  PIE 

By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


IT’S  A  CHICKEN  PIE.  P  stands  for 
poultry,  I  is  for  Industries,  and  E  is 
the  big  Exposition.  Everyone  knows 
that  whatever  Professor  James  E.  Rice 
has  a  hand  in  is  bound  to  be  sound  and 
for  the  good  of  the  poultry  industry. 
He  is  a  strong  advocate  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  getting  things  done  by  everybody 
pulling  together.  I  suppose  that  is  why 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Northeastern  Poultry  Producers’  Coun¬ 
cil  (NEPPCO)  several  years  ago.  He 
had  visions  of  what 
could  be  done  if 
everybody  in  the 
thirteen  northeast¬ 
ern  states,  who 
gets  his  income  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly 
from  poultry,  was 
thinking  and  plan¬ 
ning  and  working 
with  everyone  else 
toward  the  same 
objective.- 
Achievement  has 
followed  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  benefit 
after  benefit  has 
come  to  the  poul¬ 
try  industry  from 
the  organization. 
The  largest  and 
wost  spectacular  undertaking  was  the 
First  Poultr-y  Industries  Exposition 
staged  last  winter  in  New  York  City’s 
Port  of  Authority  Building.  It  was 
successful  beyond  the  hopes  of  anyone; 
so  much  so  that  plans  were  made  at 
once  to  stage  a  second  exposition  and 
to  have  it  at  a  season  more  favorable 
for  poultrymen  to  leave  home. 

Therefore  when  you  visit  the  Exposi¬ 
tion,  November  10  to  14,  you  will  see 
on  display  the  entire  industry  in  all  its 
endless  ramifications.  You  will  see 
^gg's,  thousands  of  dozens  in  the  world’s 
largest  egg  show.  You  will  see  com¬ 
petitive  shows  of  chicks  and  turkeys 
Iboth  live  and  dressed) ;  production 
and  exhibition  stock  on  exhibition  but 
i^ot  in  competition.  You  will  see  the 
“hen  of  the  year”,  judged  to  be  the 
outstanding  bird  from  all  laying  con¬ 
tests.  You  will  see  extensive  exhibits 
hy  makers-  of  incubators,  brooders, 
portable  houses,  egg  graders,  feeding 
and  watering  equipment,  tattooing  out¬ 
fits,  and  all  other  items  that  are  need- 
to  run  a  poultry  business.  You  will 
see,  too,  the  splendid  exhibits  of  the 
feed  companies.  Each  state  will  have 
S-n  educational  exhibit.  Four-H  teams 
^11  give  daily  demonstrations  of 
ohick  sexing,  caponizing,  culling  and 
^-ccounting.  Consumers  will  be  instruct¬ 
ed  in  the  value  and  uses  of  eggs  and 


poultry.  Prospective  beginners  will  be 
given  a  short  course  in  fundamentals. 
To  lighten  up  the  program  a  few  spe(  i 
al  features  are  to  be  staged,  for  ii 
stance,  a  corn-eating  contest  for  ducli  s 
an  egg-cooking  contest  for  men  only 
and  so  on.  If  you  get  tired  of  the 
show  you  are  only  a  few  blocks  froiTi 
the  world’s  greatest  egg  market.  T'ou 
can  run  down  and  see  your  favorite  « gg 
receiver.  Or  maybe  you  would  pre/er 
to  take  in  one  of  the  many  matinees. 

Recently,  I  was  in  New  York  and 
had  a  “breakfast  special”  in  a  cafeteria. 
Believe  it  or  not,  this  is  what  I  had  for 
25c,  and  it  was  good  food  too;  orange 
juice,  soft-boiled  eggs,  toast  and  coffee. 
I  think  you  can  get  good  meals  for  less 
money  in  New  York  than  in  any  other 
large  town  I  know.  Of  course,  there 
are  places  in  New  York  where  you  will 
pay  plenty.  Hotel  rates'  are  on  a  par 
with  other  places.  You  will  pay  from 
a  dollar  and  a  half  up.  Rail-rates  are 
now  very  low.  Your  pullets  are  all  in. 
The  crops  are  out  of  the  way.  It’s  not 
yet  time  to  start  the  incubators.  When 
could  you  find  a  better  time  to  let  the 
hired  man  or  your  neighbor  look  after 
things  while  you  treat  your  wife  and 
yourself  to  a  worthwhile  and  valuable 
vacation  ?  Meet  me  at  NEPPCO’S  PIE. 
*  * 

Blue  Combs 

N  A,  RECENT  issue  I  mentioned  pul¬ 
let  flocks  that  have  had  digestive 
upsets  seemingly  due  to  the  feeding  of 
new  wheat.  Since  then  I  have  been 
told  of  many  cases  of  the  same  nature. 
I  have  had  new  slants  on  the  situation, 
and  have  had  another  talk  with  Dr. 
Brunett.  The  experiences  of  different 
flocks  are  contradictory.  I  am  puzzled 
but  not  exactly  mystified,  if  you  know 
what  I  mean.  In  other  words,  I  don’t 
think  we  have  any  mysterious  new 
disease.  Probably  we  are  dealing  with 
several  different  conditions.  We  are 
hearing  about  the  “blue  comb  disease”, 
the  “X”  disease,  the  “imknown”  disease. 
To  me  that  is  a  lot  of  nonsense. 

I  wrote  that  only  ptdlets  seem  to  be 


Son  Spots. 


L.  E.  Weaver 


affected  by  new  wheat.  Along  comes 
a  man  and  tells  how  the  trouble  started 
in  a  house  on  the  range  and  spread 
to"  the  other  houses,  and  finally  to  the 
old  birds  in  the  laying  house.  Certain¬ 
ly  that  was  not  a  trouble  caused  by 
feeding.  But  they  had  purple  combs 
and  lost  their  appetites  for  several 
days.  A  year  ago  I  saw  a  flock  with- 
a  similar  epidemic.  It  turned  out  to 
be  fowl-pox  with  no  visible  pox.  An¬ 
other  man  sa,ys,  “Yes,  I’ve  had  the 
same  trouble,  but  how  could  it  be  new 
wheat  when  I  am  positive  they  are  get¬ 
ting  only  last  year’s  wheat?”  Dr.  Bru¬ 
nett  says  it  may  be  just  too  much 
wheat,  or  too  much  of  any  grain.  Still 
another  man  sends  birds  with  purple 
comb  to  Dr.  Brunett  and  asks  if  this  is 
the  new  disease.  It  proves  to  be 
chronic  coccidiosis. 

In  the  July-August  issue  of  the 
Massachusetts  Poultry  Departments’ 
“Feathered-Fax”  is  a  statement,  from 
which  I  am  quoting  parts; 

“An  acute  disease  has  been  observed 
annually  for  several  years  in  a  few 
flocks  of  previously  healthy,  production 
bred  pullets.  Usually  the  birds  have 
been  housed  for  two  to  four  weeks. 
Feed  consumption  is  high  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction  excellent,  having  reached  30  to 
50  per  cent,  and  is  on  the  increase.  .  .  . 
The  first  warning  is  the  finding  of  one 
or  two  dead  birds  on  the  roosts.  Oth¬ 
ers  may  be  inactive  and  droopy.  These 
show  particularly  a  leg  weakness  and 
usually  some  darkening  of  the  comb 
and  rapid  breathing.  .  .  .  Mortality  has 
ranged  from  2  to  10  per  cent.  Egg  pro¬ 
duction  drops  rapidly  and  occasionally 
part  of  the  flock  goes  into  a  neck  molt. 
Normal  egg  production  is  resumed  af¬ 
ter  two  to  four  weeks  or  perhaps  long¬ 
er.  ..  .  The  disease  has  not  been  shown 
to  be  infectious.  Bacteriological  ex¬ 
aminations  have  been  negative,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  diseases  such  as  pullorum 
disease,  fowl  cholera,  or  fowl  typhoid 
are  not  present.  .  .  .  The  disease  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  physiological  disturbance 
associated  with  increased  feed  con¬ 
sumption,  less  exercise  and  beginning 
egg  production.  .  .  .  The  clinical  picture 
and  many  of  the  lesions  are  identical 
with  fowl  cholera  and  some  of  the  cases 
may  be  diagnosed  incorrectly.” 

Some  of  the  mystery  will  often  be 
taken  away  if  you  just  remember  that 
a  purple  comb  is  not  a  disease  in  it¬ 
self.  It  is  a  symptom,  a  warning  that 
something  is  wrong  inside.  A  fever  in 
a  child  may  indicate  any  one  of  many 
troubles,  serious  or  only  temporary.  So 
it  is  with  purple  combs  in  poultry. 

May  Be  Slow  Maturing 

I  have  some  Rhode  Island  Reds  past 
eight  months  old  that  are  not  laying  yet. 
They  seem  to  have  a  cold ;  their  heads 
are  a  blue  color  and  they  shake  their 
heads  all  the  time  and  sneeze  a  good 
deal.  They  eat  -well  and  are  in  good  flesh. 

I  feed  good  laying  mash  all  the  time 
and  whole  corn  morning  and  night. 

— C.  G.,  New  York. 

I  can  think  of  two  possible  explana¬ 
tions  for  this  condition.  One  is  that 
these  symptoms  indicate  a  mild  case  of 
Bronchitis,  Fowl  Pox,  or  Infectious 
Coryza.  If  the  disease,  assuming  that 
one  is  present,  was  severe,  you  would 
be  having  losses  of  birds.  You  should 
take  or  send  several  of  the  ailing  birds 
to  a  veterinarian  who  is  familiar  with 
poultry  diseases  or  else  to  the  New 
York  State  Veterinary  College,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Until  you  receive  their  report, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  prescribe  treat¬ 
ment. 

The  other  possibility  is  that  the  pul¬ 
lets  are  from  a  slow-maturing,  prob¬ 
ably  low-producing  strain.  In  that  case 
you  can  only  wait  until  they  are  ready 
to  go. 

Here  are  two  suggestions:  (1)  Give 
the  birds  a  dose  of  epsom  salts.  A 
pounds  of  salts  for  every  100  pullets  is 
the  usual  prescription.  Dissolve  the 
salts  in  the  drinking  water.  (2)  Give 
the  birds  artificial  lighting  to  bring  the 
length  of  their  day  to  14  hours. 

— L.  E.  Weaver. 


JOE,  AND  MIX  IT  WITH 
NOPCO  XX- NO  STRAIGHT 


YOU'RE  WISE  TOM 
STRAIGHT  OILS  MAY  VARY  UP  TO 
8009i>  IN  VITAMIN  D  CONTENT 
-  NOPCO  XX 
IS  ALWAYS 
tk  SAME 


PILE  UP  PROFITS  ON 

HOGS  AND  POULTRY 

With  Yeast  Foam  Feeds 


Hog  raisers,  poultrymen,  and  dairymen 
say  profits  pile  up  faster  when  they  use 
feeds  containing  Animal-Poultry  Yeast 
Foam.  “Hogs  keep  healthier  and  grow 
faster,”  say  scores  of  breeders.  And 
many  poultrymen  report,  “Hens  lay  more 
and  heavier  eggs.” 

That’s  because  this  live  yeast  tends  to 
improve  digestion  and  assimilation.  So  it 
is  natural  for  more  of  each  feeding  to  be 
converted  into  flesh  or  eggs.  You  should 
be  able  to  get  similar  results  from  such 
yeast  feeds,  made  and  sold  by  Yeast  Foam 
System  Mills.  Write  for  FREE  booklet  of 
profit  facts  from  users. 

Mix  your  own  Yeast  Foam  Feeds  if 
your  dealer  hasn’t  them.  4-lb.  box  of 
Animal-Poultry  Yeast  Foam,  delivered  in 
U.  S.  for  $1,  ferments  300  lbs.  feed.  Larger 
amounts  cheaper.  Northwestern  Y  east  Co., 
Dept.  AA,  1750  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago. 


THE  INEXPENSIVE  WAY 
TO  CONTROL 

9UNDWORM 


:d  wormy  flocks  Black  Leaf”  Worm 
xrder  onc^ln  a  little  mash.  Saves  time— 
its  little.  Tasteless— odorless— not  toxic  to 
rds.  Contains  nicotine  in  our  new  “shock- 
ss”'form,  which  is  released  only  in  the 
ird’s  intestines,  where  needed.  100  bird  size 
)ostpaid,75c  and  your  dealer’s  name.  Try  it. 
Also  “Black  Leaf”  Worm  Pellets,  100  for  860. 
Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp. 
Incorporated  •  •  •  Louisville,  Kentucky 
Manufacturera  of  “Black  Leaf  AO" 


For 


Chewing,  Smoking  or  Cigarette 
Tobacco,  Five  pounds  $1.00, 
received.  Pipe  and  box  cigars  Free. 

Carlton  Tobacco  Company  ■  k^^nVuc^^v. 


GUARANTEED: 

$1.75.  Pay  when 


Ten 


TARAPPO _ Guaranteed  be.st  chewing  or  smoking. 

1  five  pounds  $1.00,  ten,  $1.75.  Pipe 


and  box  cigars  free.  Pay  when  received. 

FORD  FARMS,  PADUCAH,  KENTUCKY. 


PAID  POLITICAL  ADVERTISING 


•  • 

York  Farmer 

Tells  Why  He  Will  vote 

Republican 


Justice  William  F.  Bleakley 
Yonkers,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir : 

I  am  a  New  York  State  farmer  solely 
dependent  upon  my  farm  for  a  living  for 
my  family  and  myself.  For  generations 
my  ancestors  have  provided  for  their 
families  by  honest  work,  initiative,  and 
thrift.  I  am  trying  to  follow  their  ex¬ 
ample,  but  on  every  side  the  program  of 
the  New  Deal  is  imposing  barriers  that 
tend  to  prevent  me  from  winning  my 
own  battle. 

For  six  months  after  the  election  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  as  President.  I  was  an 
ardent  supporter  of  him  and  his  adminis¬ 
tration.  Now  I  feel  that  I  was  misled 
and  T  am  deeply  concerned  about  what 
will  happen  to  agriculture  if  the  New 
Deal  is  allowed  to  continue  in  control  of 
our  government.  And  so  I  am  taking 
this  opportunity  to  tell  you  that  I  shall 
vote  the  straight  Republican  ticket,  both 
State  and  National,  this  fall. 

LETS  GET  DOW  IS  TO  CASES: 

First,  there  is  the  problem  of  labor. 
With  unemployment  a  major  problem  in 
this  .country,  we  farmers  can’t  get  men 
to  work  for  us.  Why?  Because  easy 
work,  short  hours,  and  better  pay  than 
we  farmers  realize  on  our  own  labors 
are  available  to  these  men  on  govern¬ 
ment  projects.  I  don’t  blame  a  man  for 
taking  a  WPA  job  at  $48  a  month  for 
about  half  a  month’s  work  when  the  best 
I  can  offer  is  $40  a  month  for  a  full 
month’s  work.  Incidentally,  for  my  own 
labor,  management,  and  investment  the 
returns  are  less  than  this  government  pay 
for  half  a  month’s  work. 

Next,  there  is  this  matter  of  the 
AAA.  We  New  York  State  farmers 
paid  more  for  dairy  ration  and  chicken 
feed  so  that  the  AAA  could  pay  “bene¬ 
fits”  to  farmers  who  actually  didn’t  re¬ 
ceive  any  benefit  from  the  program. 
Wh}'^  didn’t  they?  Because  now  we  are 
importing  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat 
and  corn  to  compete  with  our  own  Am¬ 
erican  farmers.  We  New  York  State 
farmers  paid  more  for  the  bags  our  feed 
was  delivered  in,  more  for  our  overalls 


TheWarp  andWoof 
of  America 

The  letter  on  this  page  was  written 
by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Dickinson,  who  lives 
on  a  200  acre  dairy  farm  in  Virgil, 
Cortland  County,  New  York.  Mr. 
Dickinson  is  31  years  old,  married, 
has  a  daughter  8  years  old  and  two 
young  sons,  aged  4  and  6.  He  bought 
the  farm  on  which  he  now  lives  in 
1928  and  has  since  been  struggling 
to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Dickinson’s  ability  as  a  farmer 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  eight 
years  he  has  built  up  his  dairy  from 
an  average  grade  herd  to  a  herd  of  40 
purebred  Holsteins  with  an  average 
production  of  12,000  pounds  a  year. 
Opinions  of  men  like  Mr.  Dickinson 
must  be  heeded.  Of  such  as  he  are 
the  sinews  of  America. 

We  believe  that  the  principles  stat¬ 
ed  so  well  by  Mr.  Dickinson  in  his  let¬ 
ter  are  fundamental  with  farmers 
everywhere,  and  are  vital  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  success  of  our  American  form 
of  government. 

Vote  the 

Landon-Bleakley 

Ticket  and  Help  Restore  These 
Standards  in  the  National 
and  State  Government. 

NEW  YORK  REPUBLICAN  STATE  COMMITTEE. 


and  clothes  for  the  children,  because  of 
benefit  payments  to  cotton  farmers  who 
actually  didn’t  get  any  benefit  when  you 
consider  that  those  farmers  have  lost  — 
probably  forever  —  their  world  markets 
on  account  of  the  AAA  program. 

I  am  a  dairyman.  Yes,  I  supported 
the  Milk  Control  program  in  1933  as  a 
temporary  measure.  So  did  most  of  my 
neighbors..  But  last  winter  we  wanted 
the  Milk  Control  Law  repealed  because 
it  had  outlived  its  usefulness.  Today 
with  milk  control  still  a  State  law,  we 
dairymen  are  losing  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  every  month  that  we  coidd  have 
if  there  were  no  State  price-fixing.  I 
know  who  is  to  blame  for  this  condition 
and  shall  vote  accordingly. 

Now  let’s  look  at  taxes.  We  farmers 


know  that  people  must  be  fed  and  cloth¬ 
ed  when  they  are  without  work  or  means 
to  care  for  themselves,  but  we  believe 
that  the  cost  of  relieving  such  people  has 
been  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  results 
attained.  Relief  should  be  administer¬ 
ed  by  local  officers  whom  we  elect 
and  control.  We  know  who  the  dead¬ 
beats  are.  We  know  that  we  and  our  chil¬ 
dren  and  our  grandchildren  will  have  to 
foot  the  bill.  This  extravagance  in  govern¬ 
ment  must  be  paid  out  of  indirect  taxes, 
making  everything  we  buy  cost  more. 

We  must  cut  this  cost  of  government 
to  the  point  where  it  can  be  met  with  the 
normal  State  and  National  income.  I 
believe  the  Republican  Presidential  can¬ 
didate  and  you.  Judge  Bleakley,  intend 
to  do  that  very  thing. 

We  New  York  State  farmers  believe' 
that  our  State  government  should  be  run 
from  Albany  by  men  nominated  in  New 
York  State.  When  Governor  Lehman 
went  to  Philadelphia  for  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  last  summer,  the 
Democrats  from  evera^  State  nominated 
him  for  Governor  of  New  York  State. 
We  know  why.  We  know  that  Gover¬ 
nor  Lehman  is  a  necessary  cog  in  the 
New  Deal  wheel  and  that  actually  a 
large  share  of  the  government  of  New 
York  State  under  Mr.  Lehman  is  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  wishes  of  Washington. 
And  we  don’t  like  it. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  my  support  of  you  and  Gover¬ 
nor  Landon  is  the  fundamental  principle 
of  Americanism.  From  the^  days  prior 
to  the  Revolution,  my  ancestors  have 
worked  and  died  for  freedom.  Today  I 
see  government  everywhere  infringing  on 
personal  libert}’’.  /  bought  my  farm  with 
an  idea  of  living  my  own  life,  working 
out  my  own  battles  against  nature,  sav¬ 
ing  for  my  old  age  out  of  what  my  labor 
and  my  investment  would  bring  me.  I 
have  three"  children  whom  I  hope  will 
want  to  continue  in  their  father’s  foot¬ 
steps.  And  so,  Judge  Bleakley,  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  support  you  and  Governor  I.andon 
with  all  that  I  have  so  that  my  children 
can  live  in  the  country  their  ancestors 
handed  down. 

Yours  very  truly, 


PAID  POLITICAL  ADVERTISING 


Why  this  is  the 

MOST  IMPORTANT  ELECTION 

Since  the  Civil  War 


ALFRED  M.  LANDON 
Republican  Nominee  for  President. 


Governor  Lehman 
and  Regional 
Farm  Markets 

I.  GOVERNOR  LEHMAN  has 
repeatedly  stressed  the  importance 
of  regional  markets  for  farmers, 
warned  against  the  danger  of  put¬ 
ting  those  markets  so  close  togeth¬ 
er  that  they  compete. 

II.  MENAND’S  REGIONAL 

MARKET,  in  suburbs  of  Albany, 
opened  in  July,  1934.  It  was  built 
by  a  cooperative  organization  of 
vegetable  growers,  who  put  up 
their  own  money  and  pledged  their 
joint  credit  for  a  loan.  The  Men- 
and*s  Market  is  fully  adequate  to 
serve  the  entire  section  within  100 
miles  of  Albany,  and  is  doing  so 
successfully.  '■ 

III.  ALBANY  CITY  DEM¬ 
OCRAT  BOSSES,  angry  because 
Menand’s  Market  was  not  built  on 
high-priced  land  within  city  limits, 
succeeded  in  getting  from  a  Dem¬ 
ocrat  Legislature  an  appropriation 
of  $5,000  to  study  Albany  market 
situation.  Governor  Lehman  sign¬ 
ed  and  approved  the  appropriation, 
and  as  a  final  result  the  City  of  Al¬ 
bany  authorized  the  sale  of  bonds 
to  raise  money  for  a  market.  High- 
priced  land  within  the  city  was 
purchased  and  buildings  are  now 
being  tom  down  preparatory  to 
establishing  another  regional  mar¬ 
ket  to  compete  with  the  one  at 
Menand’s. 

IV.  PRACTICALLY  EVERY 
grange  in  the  Albany  area  has 
passed  resolutions,  and  hundreds  of 
farmers  have  signed  petitions,  urg- 

(Continued  in  Column  4) 


•  ISSUES  INVOLVED  IN  THIS  ELECTION  • 


I  . . .  Dictatorship  or  United  States  Constitution 


What  do  Americans  want? 
Local  control  or  centralization, 
constitutional  government  the 
American  way  or  government 
by  dictatorship? 

In  his  grasp  for  power,  the 
President  tried  to  upset  the 
United  States  Constitution.  He 
was  prevented  only  by  the 
steadfastness  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  But  members  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  can  and  will  be 
changed  if  the  New  Deal  con¬ 
tinues. 


The  New  Dealers  have  con¬ 
stantly  violated  the  American 
way  of  government  by  usurping 
and  centralizing  in  themselves 
power  that  belongs  to  the  locali¬ 
ties  and  to  the  people.  We  must 
change  that  trend  or  we  are 
lost. 

Governor  Lehman  is  a  New 
Dealer,  nominated  by  Washing¬ 
ton.  What  New  Dealers  want 
in  New  York  State,  Lehman  will 
try  to  get. 


II  . . .  Extravagance  and  Waste  vs.  Thrift 


Rexford  Tugwell  said  in  Los 
Angeles  just  a  year  ago  now: 

“We  have  been  pitiable  grub¬ 
bing  creatures  up  to  now  — 
laboring  in  sweat  and  sorrow  to 
make  money  —  to  hide  it  away 
like  misers  for  our  children.” 

In  Mr.  Tugwell’s  statement 
you  have  the  policy  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  New  Deal, 
which  has  increased  the  nation¬ 
al  debt  more  than  13  billion 
dollars  to  an  all-time  high,  and 

put  an  almost  unbearable  bur¬ 
den  of  indirect  taxes  on  prac¬ 
tically  everything  that  you 


buy.  All  for  what?  There  are 
still  nearly  10  million  unem¬ 
ployed. 

In  New  York  State  taxes  on 
automobiles  and  trucks  are  be¬ 
ing  constantly  increased,  some 
of  which  is  used  not  to  build  bet¬ 
ter  farnj  roads  but  to  help  pay 
the  other  increasing  costs  of 
State  government. 

The  New  York  Republican 
party  pledges  itself  to  practice 
economy,  overhaul  the  tax  sys¬ 
tem  and  strive  for  a  balanced 
budget  under  a  “pay-as-you-go” 
policy. 


Ill  . . .  Initiative  and  Self-Reliance 

vs.  Government  Crutches  and  Dependence 


.  Farmers  have  always  been 
famous  for  self-reliance  and 
initiative.  Those  qualities  are 
being  destroyed  by  the  New 
Deal,  which  is  trying  to  make 
us  into  a  nation  of  leaners. 
The  Republican  party  pledges 
itself  to  preserve  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprise,  pri¬ 
vate  competition,  and  equality  of 
opportunity,  to  the  end  that  the 
individual  and  his  organizations 
may  work  out  their  owm  salva¬ 
tion  in  a  field  fair  to  every¬ 
body. 


We  affirm  our  unalterable 
conviction  that  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past  the  fate  of  this  na¬ 
tion  and  of  New  York  State  de¬ 
pends  not  so  much  on  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  power  of  government 
as  on  the  character  and  virtue, 
self-reliance,  industry,  and  thrift 
of  the  people  themselves,  and 
on  their  willingness  to  meet 
their  own  responsibilities. 

We  therefore  invite  the  co¬ 
operation  of  men  and  women  of 
all  parties,  however  differing 
from  us  in  other  rejects,  to 


HELP  PRESERVE  THESE  PRINCIPLES 
BY  VOTING  THE  STRAIGHT 

Landon-Bleakley 

REPUBLICAN  TICKET 

New  York  Republican  State  Committee 


WILLIAM  F.  BLEAKLEY 
RepnbUcan  Nominee  for  Governor  of 
New  York. 


(Continued  from  Column  1) 

ing  repeal  of  the  law  authorizing 
this  Albany  market.  The  State 
Vegetable  Growers  Association  and 
other  farm  organizations  also  pass¬ 
ed  resolutions  urging  repeal.  A 
Hearing  on  the  repeal  bill  was  at¬ 
tended  by  representatives  of  the 
State  organizations  and  individual 
farmers  who  strongly  urged  the 
passing  of  the  bill  for  repeal.  The 
Republican  Assembly  passed  the 
repeal  bill,  but  the  Democrat  Sen¬ 
ate  killed  it  in  spite  of  this  almost 
unanimous  demand  of  farmers. 

V.  THAT  IS  THE  WAY  GOV¬ 
ERNOR  LEHMAN  and  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats  at  Albany  supported  the 
farmers  in  the  Menand’s  market. 
Your  turn  may  come  next.  The 
remedy  is  to  vote  the  straight  Re¬ 
publican  Landon-Bleakley  Ticket. 


New  York 

Republican  Platform 
For  Agriculture 

We  pledge  ourselves  to: 

1.  Provide  for  eradication  of 
bovine  tuberculosis,  Bang’s  Disease, 
mastitis,  and  other  bovine  diseases. 

2.  Encourage  and  further  de¬ 
velop  cooperative  marketing. 

3.  Support  State  institutions  in 
agricultural  research  and  educa¬ 
tion. 

4.  Permit  free  use 
waters  by  farmers 

for  farm  purposes. 

5.  Provide  for 
reforestation  of 
sub-marginal  farm 
lands. 


canal 
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Get  Keady 

for 

CHRISTMAS 


/VPS'.  (jRQCL  mjms 


A  WOMAN  who  is  even  just  a  little  clever  with  her  fingers  can 
transform  materials  into  very  attractive  and  acceptable  gifts. 
Nor  do  they  have  to  cost  a  lot  in  order  to  be  suitable.  The  main 
things  to  consider  are  the  tastes  and  needs  of  the  persons  on  whom 
they  are  to  be  bestowed.  Here  is  a  whole  page  of  suggestions  for  gifts 
that  are  easy  to  make  and  bound  to  please. 

The  toys  and  dolls  are  for  the  youngest  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  That  very  stylish  doggie  (M-128),  named  Scotty  Mac,  caters 
to  the  present  vogue  for  scotties.  He  stands  10”  high  in 
his  colorfast  print  and  may  be  had  ready  stuffed,  or  all 
materials  except  stuffing,  or  as  a  paper  pattern. 

Ugly  Duckling  (M-132),  in  spite  of  his  name,  is  high¬ 
ly  satisfactory  in  his  yellow  chintz  print,  tangerine  beak, 
'  and  blue-bottomed  feet.  He  is  9”  tall,  and  you  have  to 
make  him  yourself,  materials  being  available  or  the 
pattern  only. 

Cock  Robinson  (M-133)  is  a  very  swanky,  cocky  cock, 
called  Robinson  because  he  “Crusoe”!  Besides,  he  pro- 
vides  quite  a  splash  of  color  with  his  rippling  red  wattle, 
■  tie  and  cockscomb,  blue  spats,  orange  felt  shoe 

soles,  and  a  tail  in  three  colors  of  felt.  Altogether 
a  dozen  materials  are  included. 

Mandy-Lu  Upside-down  Doll  (M-135)  stands  16” 
tall  and  is  fascinating  to  children.  Hold  her  one 
way  and  she  is  Brown  Mandy  in  bold  colored  dress 
and  bonnet;  flip  her  over  and  you  have  Blond 
Lucille  decked  out  in  dainty  print  from  tip  to  toe. 

Sandy-Sleepy  Doll  (M-134)  is  armload  size, 
measuring  18”  around  his  tummy.  He  has  droopy 
eye  lids  and  cherry  red  hair  and  sleeps  in  huge 
fuzzy  pajamas. 

One  of  the  older  girls  will  like  the  silhouettes. 
They  perk  up  a  room  tremendously,  either  as  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  wall  or  as  trim  for  boxes,  baskets,  or 
portfolios.  Our  Spanish  pair,  man  and  lady,  are 
6x8  inches,  printed  in  jet  ink  on  vellum  stock 
paper.  Or  she  would  revel  in  the  charming  bath¬ 
room  towels  decorated  with  Victorian  posies 
(M-957),  with  the  single  star  (M-743),  and  the  lip- 
stipk  red  one  (M-744)  with  horrified  Great  Aunt 
Maria  in  the  corner. 

The  same  smart  young  person  would  be  equally 
delighted  with  a  white  organdy  tea  apron  decorat¬ 
ed  with  four  colored  appliques  and  combined  with 
sheer  multi-colored  print. 

The  woman  who  likes  to  crochet  will  enjoy 
making  the  set  of  three  potholders  (B-4041)  in 


red  and  ivory  boil-proof  cotton.  The 
little  package  includes  necessary 
thread,  rings,  pads  and  directions. 

Lacy,  starched  luncheon  set  B-40- 
36  would  work  up  very  quickly  and 
give  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  the 
recipient.  Package  includes  direc¬ 
tions,  crochet  cotton,  and  stamped 
unbleached  foundation  guides  for 
mounting  and  stretching  the  runner 
and  doilies  after  starching. 

For  a  best  friend  or  a  married 
daughter,  choose  the  pillow-cases. 
One  can  always  be  sure  that  they 
will  be  well  received  by  a  woman 
with  a  house  on  her  mind.  Pair  * 
B-4029  is  especially  attractive  in  de¬ 
sign.  Directions  for  working,  pillow 
tubing,  and  white  crochet  cotton  to 
finish  make  up  the  package. 

Gay  towels  do  a  lot  to  pep  up  the 
kitchen.  Whether  bride  or  veteran 
housekeeper,  more  and  more  towels 
can  always  be  used.  B-1667,  B-1668, 
B-1669,  and  B-1670  belong  to  the 
gift  class  of  towels.  They  come 
stamped  on  oyster  linen  with  selv¬ 
age  sides  and  hemmed  ends.  Cross 
stitch  is  the  main  one  to  be  used  in 
working  out  the  designs. 

Darned  net  tablecloths  and  run¬ 
ners  make  a  very  stunning  back¬ 
ground  for  table  dishes  and  silver. 
They  are  very  easy  to  make  and 
may  be  done  in  different  patterns. 


B-1771  is  a  cloth  54”  x  54”.  There 
are  other  cloths  54”  x  72”,  60”  x  80”, 
72”  X  90”  and  72”  x  108”.  Scarfs  may 
be  had  in  16  x  36,  16  x  45,  16  x  52”. 
There  are  also  3-piece  buffet  sets  and 
three  piece  vanity  sets,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  great  variety  of  luncheon 
sets,  bedspreads,  and  window  cur¬ 
tains.  Each  package  contains  in¬ 
structions,  the  piece  of  net  cut  to 
correct  size,  and  mercerized  cotton 
for  working.  Prices  vary  according 
to  amount  of  material  required. 


Price  List 


M-128 — Scotty  Mac  materials  (without  stuffing) 

M-I28P — Scotty  Mac  pattern  only  --  - 

M-I28(! — Completely  made  dog  _ 

(Stuffing  not  included  in  the  following:) 

M-132 — Ugly  Duckling  materials  _ 

M-I32P — Ugly  Duckling  pattern  only  - 

M-133 — Cock  Robinson  materials - 

M-I33P — Cock  Robinson  pattern  only  - 

M-135 — Mandy-Lu  Doll  materials  - 

M-I35P — Mandy-Lu  Doll  patterns  - 

M-134 — Sandy  Sleepy  Doll  materials  - 

M-I34P — Sandy  Sleepy  Doll  pattern  - 

M-248M— Silhouette  Man  _ 

M-248L — Silhouette  Lady  _ _ 

M-957 — Victorian  Guest  towels,  12x20”,  pair 

M-744— Red  Lipstick  Towel  9x14”  - 

M-743— “Star  Bright”  towels,  12  x  18”  Pair 

M-397 — Tea  Apron  _ 

B-4041 — 3  red  and  ivory  potholders  - - 

B-4036 — Lacy  starched  luncheon  set,  crochet  cot¬ 
ton  in  colors  gold,  beige,  green  or  blue - 

B-4029 — Pillow  cases,  pair  - 

B-1771 — Darned  net  luncheon  cloth,  54  x  54  -- 
B-1667 — Oyster  linen  dish  towel — 17x27 

gold  and  black  borders  and  stripes - 

B-1668 — Oyster  linen  dish  towel — 17x27 

gold  and  black  borders  and  stripes - 

B-1669 — Oyster  linen  dish  towel — 17x27 

blue  and  black  borders  and  stripes - 


.30 

.10 

1.53 


.20 

.10 


.SO 

.10 

.50 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.75 

.25 

.75 

.40 

.50 

.85 

1.00 

2.50 

.35 

.35 

,35 


B-1670 — Oyster  linen  dish  towel — 17x27 

blue  and  black  borders  and  stripes - 
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good!  the  boys  say  she's 

A  DANDY 
LITTLE  COOK. 

I  WONDER  WHAT 

^  ^  SHE'LL  HAVE 

V- '  TO  EAT  ? 


bill!  CYNTHIA  STEFFENS, OVER 
ON  THE  OLD  WETZEL  PLACE, 
STOPPED  IN  THIS  M0RNIN6- 
THEY'RE  GOING  TO  HAVE  A 

HALLOWEEN 
\  PARTY  AND  . 
iPPy  ll\  WE'RE  invited! 


SH!  DON’T  TELL  BILL -BUT  HERE’S  WHAT 
CYNTHIA’S  GOING  TO  SERVE  HALLOWEEN  NIGHT! 

{She  Got  the  Recipe  out  of  Her  Sack  of  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour) 


Young  women,  who  like  to  be  known 
in  the  neighborhood  as  “good  cooks” 
.  .  .  buy  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour.  They 
do  it  for  two  reasons: 

In  every  bag  of  Pillsbury’s  Best  they 
find  a  folder  of  new,  economical 
recipes.  And  they  find  a  flour  that 


is  perfectly  “balanced”  for  all  their 
baking  —  bread,  biscuits,  pies  and 
cakes.  Get  a  sack  the  next  time  you’re 
in  town,  and  see  for  yourself  why 
Pillsbury’s  Best  has  been  the  favorite 
flour  in  thousands  of  good  farm 
homes  for  nearly  70  years. 


PILLSBURY’S  BEST  Oom. 


ry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Add 
12c  for  a  copy  of  our  Fall  and  Winter 
catalog. 


Today  in 

Aunt  Janet’s  Carden 


Flowers  in  Wintertime 

By  new  year  I  am  eager  for  dec¬ 
orations  with  a  forward  look  to 
Spring.  But  it  means  that  I  must  plan 
weeks  ahead  if  there  is  to  be  no  inter¬ 
ruption  after  chrysanthemums  and 
Christmas  greens  are  over. 

Therefore,  about  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember,  I  put  away  in  the  dark  a  bowl 
full  of  paper-white  narcissi,  with  peb¬ 
bles  enough  at  the  bottom  to  let  the 
roots  take  hold.  Every  few  days  I  ex¬ 
amine  them  to  see  if  the  water  is  still 
touching  the  base  of  the  bulbs  and  if 
the  root  system  has  developed  enough 
that  the  bowl  can  be  brought  into  the 
light.  This  usually  takes  10  days  to 
2  weeks.  Then  I  bring  the  bowl  by  de¬ 
grees  to  a  sunny  window  and  wait  for 
it  to  flower.  By  starting  bowls  a  week 
to  2  weeks  apart  I  can  have  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  bloom  for  the  darkest  and  most 
bitter  months  of  the  year. 

Hyacinths  will  force  with  only  their 
bases  touching  water.  A  special  vase 
is  made  for  this  purpose. 

I  have  not  yet  attempted  to  force 
bulbs  in  “pans”  (shallow,  wide  pots) 
of  soil,  but  I  shall  try  it  for  the  first 
time  this  year.  These  are  instructions 


CASUAL  is  the  word  for  the  most 
useful  class  of  dresses  and  coats 
just  now.  They  are  good  for  street 
wear  any  time  of  the  day,  and  for  in¬ 
formal  occasions  of  all  sorts. 

This  means  that  they  will  be  tailored 
or  at  least  semi-tailored;  and  that  the 
color  and  material  will  be  in  the  same 
spirit.  Sheer  nubby  woolen  or  rough 
crepe,  and  the  color  black  probably 
will  be  the  first  choice.  Other  fall 
colors  •  emphasize  the  coming  corona¬ 
tion  year;  hence,  royal  blues  and 
purples  are  being  seen  more  than  ever. 
The  wine  shades  and  blue  greens  are 
also  popular. 

Dress  pattern  No.  3366  allows  a  great 
variation  in  the  neck  line.  By  using 
different  ascot  scarfs  the  color  scheme 
may  be  changed  as  often  as  one  likes 
for  a  tailored  outfit,  while  the  shirred 
vestee  with  ruche  neck,  shown  in  the 
small  diagram,  adds  a  dressy  touch  for 
afternoon  wear.  Pattern  sizes  are  14, 
16,  18  years,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 
Size  16  requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch 
material  with  %  yard  of  39-inch  con¬ 
trasting. 

Child’s  reefer  coat  and  hat  pattern 
No.  2815  is  the  smartest  little  outfit 
imaginable.  The  original  was  of 
tweedy  woolen  in  Scotch  mist  with  col¬ 
lar  of  velveteen.  The  pattern  comes  in 
sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  Size  4  re¬ 
quires  1%  yards  of  54-inch  material 
with  1  yard  of  1-inch  ribbon  for  hat  and 
1%  yards  of  39-inch  lining. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address 
and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15c  in  stamps.  Address 
American  Agriculturist,  10  North  Cher- 


For  Street  or 
\nformal  W ear 


3366 


Aunt  Janet* s  Favorite  Recipe 

Chicken  Pot  Pie —  (6  to  8  Servings) 

Now  that  the  season  is  on  for  getting  rid  of  non-productive  members 
of  the  flock,  it  is  a  good  time  to  collect  good  recipes  for  making  use  of 
hens.  Here  is  a  recipe  that  the  whole  family  will  like: 

I  stewing  hen — 3  to  4  lbs:  I  sliced  carrot:  I  small  onion:  Few  celery  tops  or  2  stalks:  I  teaspoon  sail; 
I  clove;  3  peppercorns;  Vs  teaspoon  ginger  or  a  small  piece  of  ginger  root;  2  to  3  cups  chicken  gravy: 

Baking  powder  biscuit  dough. 

Cut  chicken  up  into  pieces;  just  cover  with  water  and  cook  gently  at 
the  simmering  temperature.  Add  seasoning  after  the  first  hour  of  cook¬ 
ing.  When  meat  begins  to  fall  from  the  bones  (2  to  3  hrs. )  cool,  drain 
and  remove  bones.  Remove  vegetables  and  spices.  Cut  meat  across  the 
grain  into  nice  divisions  of  light  and  dark  meat. 

Make  gravy  from  stock  using  2  tablespoons  fat  and  2  tablespoons  flour 
for  each  cup  of  liquid.  Arrange  meat  in  baking  dish,  pour  hot  gravy  over; 
cover  with  biscuit  dough  rolled  V2  inch  thick.  Cut  slits  in  the  dough  to 
let  steam  escape.  Dough  may  be  used  in  biscuit  form  instead.  Bake  in 
a  hot  oven  425°  to  450°  F.  about  20  to  25  minutes. 

Two  beaten  eggs  added  to  the  biscuit  dough  gives  a  rich  crust,  or  a 
regular  pie  crust  may  be  used.  Vegetables  such  as  potatoes,  carrots  and 
tiny  onions  freshly  cooked  may  be  added  before  the  gravy  is  poured  into 
the  baking  dish. 

How  to  Keep  Aunt  Janet’s  Recipes 

An  easy  but  handy  way  to  keep  these  recipes  that  appear  each  issue  is  to  buy 
some  4x5  inch  filing  cards  and  a  box  to  hold  them,  and  paste  each  week’s 
recipe  on  a  card.  Handy  dividers,  with  labels  on  which  you  can  write  “Meals”, 
"Pies”,  “Cakes”,  etc.,  help  to  classify  them  so  they  can  be  found  easily.  If 
recipe  is  too  big  for  one  card,  cut  in  two  and  paste  half  on  the  front  and  half 
on  the  back. 


which  I  expiect  to  follow  and  which  I 
have  seen  succeed  with  other  people: 

1  — Allow  about  6  bulbs  per  pan ;  fill  pan 
with  good  potting  soil  and  broken  crock¬ 
ery  or  stones  at  bottom  for  drainage. 

2  —  Sink  the  pan  level  in  the  ground 
outside  either  in  the  open  or  in  a  lightly 
protected  cold  frame  depending  upon 
the  severity  of  the  winter  in  your  local¬ 
ity.  The  important  thing  is  to  be  able 
to  get  the  pan  out  when  you  want  it. 


3  —  After  8  weeks,  bring  the  pans  in¬ 
doors  at  various  times  and  watch  them 
develop  to  flower.  Temperature  and 
moisture  in  the  air  are  as  important  as 
light  and  water  for  the  pan  itself. 

4  —  For  beginners,  only  the  shorter 
stemmed  varieties  of  tulips  and  daffo¬ 
dils  should  be  attempted  at  first.  In  any 
case  the  early  flowering  varieties  are 
better  for  forcing  than  late  flowering 
varieties. 
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For  Slim,  Vivacious  Health 

DRINK  MILK ! 


This  campaign,  fealuring  heautiful  stars  of  the  stage  and 
screen,  is  aimed  at  the  5,254,074  women  and  girls  over  10 
years  of  age  in  New  York  State.  It’s  designed  to  correct  the, 
idea  that  milk  is  a  fattening  food  —  an  idea  that  has  always 
slowed  milk  consumption  among  women. 

This  is  one  of  the  six  dramatic,  hard  hitting  appeals  featured 
in  New  York’s  milk  campaign.  Each  appeal  is  directed  at  a 
specific  group  .  .  .  men,  women  or  youths.  It’s  tailored  to 
catch  their  attention  and  arouse  their  interest.  The  whole 
campaign  is  intended  to  get  people  who  used  to  drink  milk 
only  occasionally  to  drink  it  regularly. 

Why  not  make  a  hahit  of  drinking  three  or  four  glasses  of 
milk  every  day?  Milk  contains  the  minerals  and  other  ele¬ 
ments  you  need  for  health  ...  it  will  help  to  keep  your  s^kin 
smooth  and  glowing  with  health,  your  brain  keen  and  alert 
always.  The  Bureau  of  Milk  Publicity,  Albany. 


THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


...AT  FIRST 


LANES  TABLETS 


copff  ms  by  KEMP  t  mNC.  me 


U  ■  Bk  HI  Highest  grade  and  lowest  price  yarns  in 
Y  H  If  H  America.  Send  for  400  FREE  samples.  Yarn 
■  film  Novelty  Co.  (42- BR)  North  9th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


V  A  n  |y[Q  For  Bugs  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
Jl  AAltRO  prices.  Samples  and  Knitting  directions 

FBEE.  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  R,  Harmony,  Maine. 


TREAT 

CONSTIPATION 
NATURE’S  WAY 

For  constipation,  you  can’t  beat  good  old  fashioned, 
pleasant  tasting  Lane’s  Tea.  Made  from  selected  herbs. 
Contains  no  harmful  drugs.  Easy  to  use.  Simply  brew  the 
leaves  like  ordinary  tea.  Lane’s  Tea  acts  directly  on  the 
colon,  aiding  the  muscular  activity  of  the  bowels  and  flush¬ 
ing  out  dangerous  poisons. 

Ail  we  ask  is  that  you  try  Lane’s  Tea  at  our  expense. 
Write  a  postcard  for  FREE  10-day  treatment. 
LANE^S  TEA,118North  St.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


LANE'S  TEA 

THE  FAMILY  LAXATIVE  F.0R  70  YEARS 
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That  DOLLAR 

How  Farm  Women  Earn 
Money  in  Their  Spare  Time 


Pastime  Pays 

S  I  AM  very  fond  of  embroidering 
and  fancy  work  and  find  it  expen¬ 
sive  to  do  fojr  my  own  use  only,  I  have 
turned  this  pastime  into  the  means  of 
making  extra  money. 

Each  month  of  the  year  I  purchase 
and  make  up  some  piece  of  fancy  work. 
This  year  in  January,  I  made  a  samp¬ 
ler;  in  February,  a  vanity  set;  in 
March,  runner;  April,  lunch  set;  May, 
pillow  slips;  June,  pillow  top;  August, 
a  crocheted  handbag. 

By  December  I  have  twelve  articles 
made,  which  I  pack  in  a  large  box  and 
sell,  canvassing  from  house  to  house. 

Last  year  I  made 
$35.00,  which  came 
in  very  handy  for 
gifts,  and  I  had 
some  left  for  per¬ 
sonal  use. — Mrs.  J. 

W.  B.,  New  York. 

Grows  Peas 

ANY  of  the 
ways  used  by 
farm  women  to 
earn  extra  money 
are  not  adapted  or 
are  unsatisfactory 
to  others.  Grow¬ 
ing  peas  to  be  sold 
in  a  city  eight 
miles  distant  has 
proved  to  be  my 
most  satisfactory 
way. 

I  saved  seed  from 
peas  g'rown  last 
year.  The  paper 
bags  in  which  the 
peas  were  sold 
were  purchased  at 
one-half  cent  each.  The  planting,  culti¬ 
vating  and  harvesting  of  the  peas  were 
performed  either  by  members  of  the 
family  or  myself.  The  peas  were  plant¬ 
ed  the  last  week  in  April  and  the  first 
picking  was  ready  the  first  week  in 
July,  because  peas  planted  later  have 
too  much  competition. 

I  find  a  profitable  trade  can  be  built 
up  by  securing  regular  customers.  I 
take  orders  to  sell  more  peas  for  the 
day  when,  in  my  estimation,  they  will 
be  ready  to  pick  again. — Mrs.  M.  B.  8., 
New  York. 

*  *  * 

Cottage  Cheese 

EARN  extra  money  making  cot¬ 
tage  cheese  from  the  .surplus  skim 
milk.  This  is  how  I  make  it; 

I  sour  the  milk  in  a  milk  pail  from 
24  to  48  hours,  until  it  is  thick.  Then 
I  set  it  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  on 
the  stove  and  stir  constantly  until  it 
registers  109  to  110  degrees  by  the 
dairy  thermometer.  I  let  it  set  five 
minutes  after  removing  the  pail  from 
the  water,  then  pour  into  a  cheesecloth 
and  hang  up  to  drain  several  hours,  be¬ 
ing  careful  not  to  squeeze. 

After  it  is  well  drained,  I  put  it  in  a 
large  bowl  and,  using  a  wire  pastry 
blender,  1  work  in  one  teaspoon  salt 
and  %  pint  thick  cream  to  each  pound 
of  curd. 

Butter  customers  in  a  nearby  town 
.are  glad  to  get  this  for  35  cents  per 
pound,  which  gives  me  a  good  price  for 
the  cream  I  use. — W.  M.  M.,  Maine. 

■*  H;  * 

Pen  Brings  Returns 

AM  A  RURAL  correspondent;  that 
is,  I  write  news  items  for  my  vicin¬ 
ity,  consisting  of  some  thirty  odd  fami¬ 
lies  (who’s  had  company,  who’s  been 
away,  etc.)  This  news  finds  its  way 
into  print  in  our  local  newspaper  and 
for  each  inch  that  is  printed,  I  receive 
five  cents.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a 
telephone  and  my  news  items  pay  my 
telephone  hills  every  month.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  I  receive  my  daily  newspaper  free 
of  charge  the  year  ’round. 

As  far  as  actual  cash  is  concerned, 

I  don’t  earn  a  large  amount  but  the 
telephone  and  newspaper  are  certainly 
worth  having  afid,  after  all,  this  pleas¬ 
ant  work  doesn’t  take  a  great  of 


time.  Besides,  there  is  great  satisfac¬ 
tion' in  the  personal  contact  and  friend¬ 
liness  that  come  over  the  party  line 
with,  “Hello,^  neighbor,  I  have  some 
news  for  you.” — Mrs.  M.  8.  A.,  New 
York. 

^  * 

Grows  Bulbs 

1GROW  gloxinia  bulbs  from  leaves 
taken  from  mature  plants.  I  place 
the  leaves  in  a  glass  of  water  in  a  sun¬ 
ny  window  and  a  bulb  and  fine  roots 
soon  begin  to  form  at  the  end  of  the 
stem.  When  the  bulb  is  about  as  large 
as  the  end  of  a  finger  and  there  are 
numerous  roots,  I  plant  it  in  a  jar  of 

rich  dirt  and  put  in 
the  window  again. 
I  usually  leave  the 
leaf  on  until  it 
turns  brown  or  new 
leaves  begin  to 
grow. 

One  fine  plant, 
which  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  large  blos¬ 
soms  and  several 
buds,  I  took  to  my 
grocer  the  Satur¬ 
day  before  Moth¬ 
er’s  Day.  He  sold 
it  in  less  than  an 
hour  for  75  cents, 
a  price  I  had  sug¬ 
gested. 

Of  course  one 
has  to  wait  a  long 
time  for  returns, 
but  the  care  of  the 
plants  requires 
only  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time — usually 
only  long  enough 
to  water  and  per¬ 
haps  turn  the  jars  around  so  the  plants 
will  grow  symmetrically.  This  one  can 
usually  find  time  for,  even  in  a  very 
busy  day,  and  I  get  much  pleasure 
watching  them  grow. 

I  have  also  earned  a  little  selling 
homemade  cake,  cookies  and  cottage 
cheese. — Mrs.  R.  L.  O.,  New  York. 

*  4=  * 

Boarders 

HAVE  noticed  in  your  paper  the 
many  ways  a  farm  woman  can  make 
money.  I  have  been  very  successful 
in  taking  summer  boarders.  Some  sea¬ 
sons  I  really  have  more  than  I  can  do 
as  I  try  to  do  my  work  alone.  I  charge 
$12.00  per  week.  At  the  end  of  the 
season,  I  have  collected  a  nice  sum  of 
money  which  is  used  to  improve  my 
home. 

I  also  raise  chickens.  I  have  about 
300  this  year,  all  hatched  with  hens 
In  the  winter  time,  I  sew  for  neighbors, 
which  gives  me  a  nice  sum  of  money. 

I’m  kept  busy  all  year  trying  to  save 
for  a  rainy  day. — Mrs.  L.  J.  M.,  New 
York. 

*  *  4: 

Money  from  Hobbies 

HAVE  several  hobbies  which  bring 
me  in  extra  money,  but  my  pet  one 
is  exhibiting  at  our  county  fair. 

First,  I  secure  a  premium  hook  issu¬ 
ed  by  the  committee  of  the  fair  at 
which  I  wish  to  display  my  entries. 
Then  I  make  sure  I  have  my  entry  en¬ 
tered  in  the  right  class. 

Entries  of  a  handicraft  nature  I  try 
to  have  absolutely  immaculate,  free 
from  wrinkles  or  fiaws  of  any  kind,  and 
displayed  attractively.  Canned  go^s 
and  jellies  I  show  in  containers  which 
are  uniform  in  size  and  shape,  and  see 
that  they  are  well  labeled.  Fruit  in 
first  class  condition,  a  fruit  pectin  and 
carefully  followed  directions,  usually 
assure  me  a  .glass  of  blue  ribbon  ,  jelly 
or  jam.  Needless  to  say,  in  canned 
goods,  its  appearance,  its  pack,  its  firm¬ 
ness,  and  its  flavor  all  make  for  a  prize 
jar.  Extra  care  mmst  be  taken  at  the 
last  minute  in  order  that  baked  goods 
arrive  in  first  class  condition. 

I  always  try  to  watch  the  judging, 
as  frequently  the  judges  give  lectures 
or  demonstrations,  showing  upon  what 
I^oints  they  ba.^e  their  judgments. — Mrs. 
C.  U.  F.,  New  vork. 


Ingenious  Housewives 

AS  SHOWN  by  these  letters, 
the  chief  ingredient  of  extra 
cash  for  housewives  is  ingenuity. 
Somewhere  there  is  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  be  found.  Ask  yourself, 
“What  can  1  do?  What  do  cus¬ 
tomers  want?  What  will  the 
public  pay  for?” 

If  you  live  on  a  back  road,  for¬ 
get  about  overnight  paying  guests, 
even  if  a  friend  did  succeed.  If 
you  can’t  cook,  don’t  try.  Study 
the  possibilities  and,  whatever 
you  choose  as  a  side  line,  put  en¬ 
thusiasm  into  it. 

And,  by  all  means,  steer  clear 
of  the  sharper  who  wants  to  make 
you  rich  by  raising  mushroom.s, 
growing  frogs,  hemstitching  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  or  addressing  en¬ 
velopes.  Chances  are  he,  not  you, 
will  profit. 


i^AID  POLITICAL  ADVERTISING 


We  Dirt  Farmers 

POINT  TO 

His  Record 


WE,  THE  UNDERSIGNED  Independent  Citizens 
Committee  of  Dirt  Farmers,  Republicans  and  Dem¬ 
ocrats,  independently  have  studied  the  record  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Herbert  H.  Lehman  pertaining  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Our  findings  indicate  that  more  has  been 
accomplished  through  his  perseverance  and  backing  while  Gov¬ 
ernor  than  during  any  other  period  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

\Te  commend  his  broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  eco¬ 
nomics  in  general  and  his  friendship  to  agriculture  from  the 
standpoint  of  intimate  knowledge  of  its  value  to  all  classes  of 


industries  —  all  of  which  depend  upon  successful  agriculture 
for  their  own  success. 

Realizing  the  inter-relationship  between  agriculture  and  in¬ 
dustry,  he  has  forged  ahead  without  fear  or  favor  working  to¬ 
ward  a  fair  living  return  to  the  individual  farmer. 

We  recommend  to  you  dirt  farmers  your  whole-hearted 
support  so  that  he  may  be  re-elected  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  good  work  which  he  has  sponsored  and  fostered. 
Here  is  a  summary  of  a  few  of  the  outstanding  things  he  has 
done  for  the  betterment  of  agriculture  as  a  whole: 


Tuberculosis  Eradication 

1  —  Governor  Lehman  has  greatly  stimulat¬ 
ed  and  expedited  the  program  for  the  eradica¬ 
tion  of  bovine  tuberculosis.  During  his  two 
terms  of  office  he  has  recommended  appropria¬ 
tions  totalling  $11,650,000  to  indemnify  the 
owners  of .  condemned  cattle  and  for  the  re¬ 
testing  of  accredited  herds.  These  appropria¬ 
tions  were  supplemented  by  special  additional 
allocations  of  Federal  aid  funds.  Today  only 
a  few  hundred  cows  remain  to  be  tested  and 
the  State  will  soon  be  on  an  accredited  basis. 

Bangs  Disease  and  Mastitis  Control 

2  —  On  July  22nd,  1936,  Governor  Lehman 
appointed  a  commission  of  fourteen  to  study 
and  recommend  what  the  State  should  do  with 
respect  to  these  diseases.  The  report  of  this 
Commission  will  be  submitted  and  a  program 
formulating  a  plan  for  the  handling  of  these 
diseases  for  the  best  interest  of  the  dairy 
farmer  will  be  acted  upon. 

3  —  The  Governor  also  sponsored  and  signed 
legislation  making  an  additional  appropriation 
to  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  at 
Cornell  University  for  the  study  and  control  of 
Bangs  Disease  in  bovine  animals  by  vaccina¬ 
tion. 

Milk  Control 

4  —  In  1932  the  farmer  was  receiving  a 
blended  price  of  85  cents  per  hundred  for  his 
milk.  Today  he  is  receiving  approximately 
$2.00  per  hundred. 

The  total  amount  returned  to  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  State  in  1932  was  $95,950,000. 
In  1935  they  received  $128,473,000  —  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $32,523,000,  or  an  increase  of  over 
33%. 

The  return  to  the  farmers  in  1936  is  much 
higher  than  in  1935.  Complete  figures  are  not 
yet  available  but  there  is  every  indication  that 
returns  for  1936-37  will  be  materially  increas¬ 
ed.  Governor  Lehman  pledges  to  continue  his 
efforts  for  adequate  return  to  our  dairymen 
and  protection  of  their  market.  To  no  problem 
of  New  York  agriculture  has  he  given  more 
time  and  energy  in  his  search  for  a  solution 
that  will  bring  justice  to  our  farm  men  and 
women. 

Milk  Advertising 

5  —  State  Legislature  under  Governor  Leh¬ 
man,  passed  a  law  whereby  the  milk  industry 
financed  and  the  State  supervised  under  Gov¬ 
ernor  Lehman,  an  advertising  campaign  to 
stop  the  decline  in  the  consumption  of  fluid 
milk.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  figures 
show  that  from  August  1,  1935  to  July  31, 
1936,  consumption  in  metropolitan  New  York 
increased  76,354,880  quarts.  August  1936 


figures  continued  the  increase  showing  a  gain 
of  7,429,320  quarts.  In  the  comparative  metro¬ 
politan  market  of  Boston  where  no  similar 
campaign  was  conducted,  no  sales  increase 
was  shown. 

Potato  Problems 

6  —  The  Governor  recommended  and  sigued 
a  bill  providing  appropriations  for  research 
and  investigation  of  problems  affecting  potato 
growing  and  marketing.  This  work  is  now 
under  way  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Cornell  University. 

Lettuce  Research 

T  —  Similar  legislation  was  also  approved 
by  the  Governor  providing  funds  for  research 
and  investigational  work  on  suitable  lettuce 
varieties  to  be  grown  in  New  York  State. 

Egg  Grading  Law 

S  —  The  Governor  also  approved  and  spon¬ 
sored  legislation  providing  funds  for  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  State  retail  egg-grading  law. 
This  law  established  grades  and  standards  for 
eggs  by  which  the  consumer  can  purchase  a 
definite  grade.  It  protects  the  retailer,  the 
producer  and  consumer  alike. 

Farm  Products  Inspection  and 
Certification 

9  —  The  establishment  of  State  certificates 
of  inspection  and  grading  has  made  the  farm¬ 
ers’  products  acceptable  in  the  markets  of  any 
State  and  has  greatly  facilitated  trade.  It  has 
reduced  to  the  minimum  the  risk  of  rejection 
and  price  adjustment  at  destination. 

State  Market  Neivs 

I  O  —  The  establishment  of  the  State  Market 
News  puts  the  farmer  in  the  position  to  buy 
and  sell  advantageously.  The  reports  give  him 
actual  conditions  and  prices  in  the  major  mar¬ 
kets. 

Regional  Markets 

II  —  Regional  markets  have  been  located  in 
cooperation  with  Federal  Government  at  natur¬ 
al  market  centers  such  as  Syracuse,  the  Capi¬ 
tal  district  and  the  lower  Hudson  region.  They 
represent  one  of  the  outstanding  solutions  to 
the  marketing  of  food  products  for  the  equal 
benefit  of  producers  and  consumers. 

Farm-to-Market  Roads 

12  —  The  Governor  has  secured  Federal  as¬ 
sistance  for  the  construction  of  farm-to-market 
roads.  In  1934  he  was  successful  in  obtaining 
a  special  allocation  of  $2,000,000  for  this  pur¬ 


pose.  Because  of  this  Federal  assistance, 
which  has  continued,  the  State  has  been  able 
to  embark  on  a  program  of  farm-to-market 
road  construction  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  the  State. 

State  Aid  for  Education 

13  —  Because  of  Governor  Lehn.ian’s  complete 
understanding  of  and  interest  in  the  State’s  edu¬ 
cational  problems,  the  rural  schools  today  are 
being  brought  to  the  same  high  standards  as 
the  city  schools  without  additional  cost  to  rur¬ 
al  population.  This  is  being  accomplished  by 
increased  financial  State  aid  to  the  counties, 
which  the  Governor  pledges  to  continue. 

State  Fair 

14  —  The  Governor  has  always  insisted, 
through  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  that  the  State  Fair  be  brought  to  a 
maximum  of  efficiency.  It  was  largely  due  to 
his  activities  that  a  Federal  grant  was  made 
toward  the  erection  of  additional  buildings  at 
the  Fair  grounds  permitting  food,  machinery 
and  all  lines  of  industry  to  be  properly  housed 
and  exhibited.  This  will  bring  about  a  Closer 
relationship  and  better  understanding  between 
the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer. 

Farm  Women  and  4-H  Club  Boys  and  Girls 

15  —  In  recognition  of  the  farm  women  of 
the  State,  the  Governor  sponsored  and  saw 
erected  during  his  administration  the  Women’s 
Building  and  the  4-H  Club  Building,  both  of 
which  are  being  utilized  to  their  fullest  capac¬ 
ity.  In  fact,  the  demand  on  the  Women’s 
Building  has  been  such  that  at  the  last  Legisla¬ 
ture,  the  Governor  recommended  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  additional  wing. 

V 

A  Final  Word 

In  the  heat  of  a  partisan  political  campaign 
it  is  easy  to  think  with  the  emotions  instead  of 
the  mind.  But  farmers  are  always  fair  when 
they  have  the  facts.  So,  in  fairness  to  your¬ 
self  and  in  fairness  to  your  business,  we  ask 
you  to  consider  Governor  Lehman’s  record  of 
service  to  you  and  your  neighbors  when  you 
cast  your  ballot  this  year. 

Vote  for  the  man  who  understands  your 
problems  and  has  demonstrated  both  his  de¬ 
sire,  ability,  and  willingness  to  continue  to  help 
you  solve  them. 

The  Independent  Dirt  Farmers’  Committee. 

Henry  V.  Pindar,  Middleburg,  Schoharie  Co.,  Chairman. 
George  H.  Greaves,  Whitney  Point,  Broome  County. 
Schuyler  Patterson,  Watkins  Glen,  Schuyler  County. 
Sidney  White,  White  Farms,  Cairo,  Greene  County. 
Lansing  Appleby,  Clarksville.  Albany  County. 

Hector  S.  Roney,  Preston  Holloiv,  Albany  County. 


(640  )  30 


American  Agfriculturist,  October  24,  1936 


HERE  IS  ANOTHER  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  The  Little  Big-Heart  TALES 


An  Otter  Hunt 

at  the  Old  MlH 


ONE  evening  late  in  October — I 
well  remember  it,  for  there  was  an 
unusual  display  of  northern  lights  that 
evening — one  of  the  millmen  up  at  the 
old  squire’s  sawmill  on  Lurvey’s  Stream 
came  down  to  tell  us  that  the  water 
wheel  was  bewitched.  He  said  that  it 
had  turned  slower  and  slower  and 
finally  had  ceased  to  turn  altogether. 
No  one  could  start  it,  and  work  had 
stopped. 

A  bewitched  water  wheel  was  some¬ 
thing  that  surely  needed  attention.  The 
old  squire  drove  up  to  the  mill  the  next 
morning  and  took  Addison  and  me  with 
him.  We  found  that  the  wheel,  a  tur¬ 
bine  into  which  the  water  was  conduct¬ 
ed  through  a  twenty-four-inch  wooden 
penstock,  was  clogged  with  some  soft 
substance;  and  when  we  closed  the  gate 
of  the  sluiceway  and  opened  the  wheel 
we  found  inside  a  vast  number  of  eels! 
Many  of  them  were  dead,  but  some 
were  still  squirming.  Altogether  the 
interior  of  the  wheel  was  not  a  pleas¬ 
ant  place. 

Above  the  dgim  a  weir  of  slats  set 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart  had 
been  built  to  prevent  driftwood  from 
entering  the  penstock.  Now  we  dis¬ 
covered  that  one  of  the  slats  was 
broken  off  at  the  bottom;  no  doubt  the 
eels  had  got  through  the  hole.  But 
what  had  led  hundreds  of  eels  to  crawl 
into  the  wheel  was  a  mystery  to  us. 
We  knew  that  there  were  eels  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mill  pond  above  the  dam 
and  also  in  all  the  other  small  ponds 
and  lakes  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
stream;  but  at  that  time  few  persons 


knew  that  they  migrated  to  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean.  Most  of  us  supposed  that, 
like  frogs,  they  hibernated  in  the  mud. 

We  spent  almost  one  whole  day  in 
clearing  the  wheel  and  repairing  the 
weir;  and  while  we  were  working  we 
discovered  that  the  bed  of  the  mill  pond 
was  thronged  with  eels,  all  nosing  and 
pushing  along  at  the  base  of  the  dam 
as  if  seeking  some  aperture  by  which 
they  might  get  past  it.  We  became 
much  interested  in  the  eager  way  in 
which  they  tried  to  pass  down-stream; 
and  after  we  had  repaired  the  weir 
Addison  made  a  little  hole  for  them  in 
the  dam  close  to  the  penstock. 

There  was  no  further  trouble  with 
the  water  wheel.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days  no  more  eels  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  mill  pond.  It  is  said  that  they  prefer 
to  migrate  by  night  rather  than  by 
day,  but,  as  we  learned  from  another 
singular  incident  at  the  old  mill  two 
years  later,  that  is  not  strictly  true. 

The  mill,  which  was  run  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  season  when  there  was 
lumbering,  stood  idle  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Then  the  hard  times  that  follow¬ 
ed  the  Civil  War  came  on.  There  was 
so  little  demand  for  lumber  that  the 
mill  was  not  run  at  all  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  By  the  next  fall,  however, 
the  lumber  business  had  improved  so 
much  that  the  old  squire  could  profita- 
dly  resume  work;  and  one  day  in  Oc¬ 
tober  he  sent  Addison  and  me  to  see 
what  condition  the  old  mill  was  in  and 
what  repairs  we  might  have  to  make. 

A  rough,  little-used  road  led  for  six 
or  seven  miles  up  through  the  woods 


to  the  mill.  We  were  able  to  drive  there. 
One  of  our  neighbors,  Willis  Murch, 
saw  us  passing  and  hailed  ils;  he  want¬ 
ed  to  take  his  gun  and  join  us,  and  we 
stopped  for  him.  The  old  mill  stood  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  stream  just  below 
the  dam.  It  was  a  long,  low  structure 
and,  like  most  sawmills,  was  open  in 
front  -to  the  mill  yard.  The  back  of  it 
projected  over  a  deep  pool  where  the 
water  fell  from  the  spillway  of  the  dam. 
At  the  lower  end,  standing  almost  as 
high  as  the  mill  itself,  w'as  a  great 
heap  of  sawdust  that  had  accumulated 
there  from  year  to  year. 

The  fall  rains  had  raised  the  stream. 
The  gate  of  the  flume  was  closed,  and 
the  mill  pond  was  full  of  water,  which 
was  falling  in  a  white  sheet  from  the 
spillway;  the  not  unmusical  roar  of  it 
came  to  our  ears  while  we  were  still 
several  hundred  yards  down  the  road. 
As  we  drew  near  we  heard  another 
sound,  a  peculiar  whistling  note.  “Boys, 
that’s  an  otter!’’  Willis  exclaimed. 
“Hold  on.  Let’s  stop  and  hitch;  per¬ 
haps  we  can  get  him.  I’ll  bet  he’s  Ash¬ 
ing-  down  there  in  the  pool  behind  the 
mill.’’ 

We  hitched  our  horse,  stole  forward 
into  the  mill  and  peeped  through  a 
broken  window  at  the  back.  Down  in 
the  pool,  which  was  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  beneath  the  window,  we  saw  two 
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otters,  beautiful,  sleek  brown  creatures, 
swimming  and  diving  with  incredible 
speed  and  agility.  At  first  we  thought 
they  were  at  play,  but  as  we  looked 
one  of  them  came  to  the  surface  with 
a  big,  writhing  eel  not  less  than  a 
yard  long  in  its  mouth.  With  a  roll,  a 
twist  and  a  lunge  the  otter  scooted 
down  the  pool  and  disappeared  some- 


Fall  was,  in  older  days,  and  sttll  is  a  great  time 
for  farm  boys  and  of  the  many  autumn  happenings 
so  filled  with  delight,  what  has  greater  interest  to 
young  and  old  than  cider  making?  While  certainly 
the  gas  engine  and  electric  motor  are  more  efficient, 
there  was  a  certain  glamour  to  the  sweep,  tread 
power,  and  hand  press.  May  it  not  be  that  in  gain¬ 
ing  efficiency,  we  have  lost  something  of  immeasur¬ 
able  value — the  old  harvest  festival  spirit,  that  neigh¬ 
borly  rejoicing  together  over  a  bountiful  harvest? 


Be  that  as  it  may,  cider  making  is  coming  back, 
though  more  nearly  on  a  commercial  basis.  The 
public  is  learning  the  virtue  of  clarified,  pasteurized 
cider  as  a  pleasant,  appetizing  and  healthful  drink. 
To  the  city  man,  every  farmer  has  a  cellar  full  of 
hard  cider  of  which  he  imbibes  freely.  With  certain 
exceptions,  that  never  was  true.  Sweet  cider,  apple 
butter,  and  vinegar  were  and  are  the  proper  end  for 
those  apples  not  fit  for  market. 


The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Corner 


Because  of  the  number  of  contributions, 
we  do  not  acknowledge  poems  br  return 
those  not  published.  Keep  a  copy  of  your 
poem. 

The  limit  in  length  is  sixteen  (16)  lines, 
and  poem  must  be  original  and  written 
by  an  amateur.  $2,00  will  be  paid  to  the 
author  of  each  one  printed. 

Send  poems  to  Poetry  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist ,  P.  O.  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Just  Dad 

Lord,  grant  me  light  that  I  may  see 
To  be  the  dad  I  ought  to  be. 

Help  me  to  show  them  what  is  right 
And  yet  not  hold  the  reins  too  tight. 

May  I  have  courage  to  suppress 
When  they’re  inclined  to  wa5rwardness; 
But  not  impress  them  with  the  thought 
That  bein’  good’s  not  bein’  caught. 

Guide  Thou  me  then,  that  I  may  know 
When  to  say  yes,  when  to  say  no; 

But  most  of  all,  teach  girl  and  lad 
When  all  else  fails,  I’m  still  their  dad. 

— B.  A.  Dewey, 

R.  1,  Towanda,  Pa. 


where  near  the  foot  of  the  pile  of  saw¬ 
dust  where  there  were  numbers  of  old 
logs  and  pieces  of  driftwood.  A  moment 
later  we  saw  that  the  other  otter  had 
caught  an  eel  with  which  it  also  disap¬ 
peared.  Then  we  sighted  three  more  ot¬ 
ters  in  the  pool,  one  of  which  was  an 
enormous  fellow.  They  were  all  catch¬ 
ing  eels;  evidently  the  pool  was  well 
stocked.  Within  half  a  minute  each  of 
the  three  caught  one  and  darted  away. 
Then  a  few  moments  later  we  saw 
four  otters  dive  into  the  pool,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  each  of  them  came 
up  with  an  eel.  For  a  short  while  the 
pool  seemed  empty,  but  even  as  we 
were  commenting  on  the  fact  to  one 
another,  six  otters  appeared  in  it  at 
once;  and  the  way  they  rolled,  tumbled 
and  darted  here  and  there  through  the 
water  was  a  truly  wemderful  sight. 

Meanwhile  Willis,  much  excited,  had 
poked  his  rifle  out  of  the  broken  win¬ 
dow  and  was  taking  aim — no  easy  mat¬ 
ter  from  that  height  even  if  the  otters 
had  not  been  constantly  moving. 

Addison  dissuaded  him  from  firing. 
“You  will  miss,’’  he  said,  “and  the  re¬ 
port  will  scare  them  all  away.  Better 
go  get  traps.  If  nothing  frightens  them, 
they  will  stay  round  here  as  long  as 
the  eels  are  running.’’ 

As  soon  as  an  otter  caught  an  eel 
it  would  dart  away  and  disappear  at 
the  foot  of  the  pool;  and  on  going  soft¬ 
ly  to  the  lower  end  of  the  mill  and 
peeping  out  we  saw  that  they  went  out 
of  sight  among  the  old  logs  that  lay 
partly  buried  in  the  great  heap  of  saw¬ 
dust.  Several  of  the  logs  were  large  old 
pine  trunks,  and  one  of  them,  which 
was  almost  wholly  buried  in  the  saw¬ 
dust,  was  hollow  and  ran  far  up  imder 
the  sawdust.  After  seeing  first  one  and 
then  another  of  the  otters  enter  it,  we 
concluded  that  they  went  through  it  to 
a  burrow  under  the  great  heap.  Otters 
kept  coming  down  from  the  pool  -with 
their  prey,  and  others  were  coming 
out  of  the  hollow  log  and  going  back 
for  more  eels. 

“That’s  a  mighty  fine  bunch  of  fur! 
Willis  exclaimed  more  than  once. 
“There’s  more  than  a  hundred  dollars 
worth  there,  if  we  could  only  manage 
somehow  to  catch  them.  You  don 
often  see  so  many  otters  together.’’ 

Otters  are  such  shy  creatures  tha 
we  knew  there  was  little  chance  o 
trapping  or  shooting  more  than  one  o 
them.  Owing  to  the  roar  of  the  wa  er, 
they  had  not  heard  us  in  the  mill,  ana 
since  we  were  so  high  above  the 
our  scent  apparently  had  not 
them.  We  knew  that  they  would  a 
leave  the  pool  the  instant  they  saw  o 
scented  us;  whether  they  would  t 
refuge  in  their  burrow  we  ® 

say;  they  might  scatter  to  the  woods. 
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MIRANDY  says,  on  Hallow¬ 
een,  I’ve  got  to  be  upon  the 
scene  and  guard  the  place  sc 
neighbor  boys  won’t  scare  her 
chickens  with  their  noise  or 
run  oft  with  her  garden  fence 
and  make  a  lot  of  new  expense 
a-lixin’  up  for  what  they’ve 
done  a-raisin’  Cain  and  havin’ 
fun.  If  they  tip  up  or  cart 
away  the  building  WPA  has 
made  for  us,  it’s  just  too  bad 
for  Jane  Miiandy  will  be  mad. 

When  she  once  gits  her  dander 
up  life  ain’t  so  pleasant  for 
the  pup,  instead  of  fun  that 
they  had  planned,  them  boys 
may  git  their  young  hides  tan¬ 
ned. 

I  wouldn’t  want  them  young¬ 
sters  hurt,  so  if  I  should  be 
feelin’  pert  I’ll  march  around 
and  guard  the  place  and  meet 
them  fellers  face  to  face.  I’ll 
tell  'em  if  they’ll  let  us  be  I’ll 
go  along  with  them  and  see  if 
we  can’t  mess  up  neighbor’s 
yard ;  he  thinks  he’s  made  it 
pretty  hard  by  lockin’  ev’ry 
gate  and  door,  but  he  won’t 
trust  to  locks  no  more  when 
he  finds  out  what  we  have 
done.  We’ll  take  his  front 
door,  just  for  fun,  and  swipe  the  handle  off  his  pump,  we’ll  sure  keep  neighbor 
on  the  jump,  at  home  Mirandy’ll  hold  the  fort,  while  me  and  them  kids  have 
our  sport ! 


We  talked  the  matter  over,  but  every 
scheme  that  we  could  think  of  had  its 
drawbacks.  At  the  Murch  place  there 
was  a  sucker  net  made  of  strong  twine, 
and  Willis  thought  that  we  might  at¬ 
tach  it  to  the  lower  end  of  the  hollow 
log  and  then  afterwards  drive  out  the 
otters  by  prodding  through  the  heap  of 
sawdust  with  pike  poles.  Addison  did 
not  think  that  the  net  would  hold  ot¬ 
ters.  “They  would  break  the  meshes,” 
he  said. 

But  Willis  thought  otherwise,  and  at 
last,  leaving  Addison  to  watch  the  pool 
and  the  burrow,  he  and  I  set  off  to  drive 
down  home  in  haste  and  get  the  net 
and  also  to  seek  the  old  squire’s  advice. 
On  reaching  the  Murch  farm  Willis 
went  to  get  the  net  and  a  rope  with 
which  to  tie  it  to  the  hollow  log;  and 
I  went  on  home  to  tell  the  old  squire 
what  was  afoot. 

Our  folks  were  at  dinner,  and  I  stop¬ 
ped  to  eat  a  little  myself.  The  old  squire 
had  not  much  faith  in  the  net.  “But  I 
rather  think,”  he  said,  “you  might  car¬ 
ry  up  our  bee  smoker  and  a  roll  of 
brimstone  and  suffocate  the  otters  in 
their  burrow.  You  could  dig  them  out 
afterwards.”  He  fetched  out  the  brim¬ 
stone  and  the  bee  smoker  and  then  de¬ 
cided  to  go  back  with  us;  for  I  sup¬ 
pose  he  thought  that  there  might  be 
an  exciting  time  at  the  mill,  and  that 
some  one  might  get  hurt.  We  hitched 
up  another  horse  and  started. 

Meanwhile  Willis  had  grown  tired  of 
waiting  and  had  come  down  to  see  what 
had  become  of  me.  He  had  the  sucker 
net  and  the  rope  with  him  and  also 
a  hatchet  and  nails  for  fastening  it 
over  the  end  of  the  log.  The  net  was 
six  or  eight  feet  long  and  shaped  like 
a  pouch.  Willis  thought  that  the  otters 
would  rush  headlong  into  it,  and  that 
we  could  easily  kill  them  while  they 
were  entangled. 

We  found  Addison  patiently  waiting 
for  us  to  return.  He  came  down  the 
road  to  meet  us.  The  otters  had  stop¬ 
ped  fishing,  he  said,  and  had  been  play¬ 
fully  chasing  one  another  as  fast  as 
they  could  to  the  top  of  the  sawdust 
heap  and  then  sliding  down  the  far 
side  into  the  stream.  He  had  counted 
eleven  of  them.  It  was  great  fun,  he 
said,  to  watch  them;  they  had  played 
for  as  long  as  half  an  hour  and  after¬ 
wards  had  gone  into  their  burrow,  per¬ 
haps  for  a  nap  after  their  big  feast  of 
eels. 

We  went  quietly  round  to  the  saw¬ 
dust  heap  and  examined  the  hole  in  the 
hollow  log.  It  was  as  large  round  as  a 
half-bushel  measure  and  appeared  to 
lead  far  back  under  the  heap.  Addison 
was  in  favor  of  the  old  squire’s  plan  of 
using  the  bee  smoker;  but  Willis’s  mind 


was  set  on  the  net.  “Let’s  try  that 
first,”  he  urged.  “It  won’t  take  half  so 
long.  We  can  try  the  smoker  after¬ 
wards — if  the  net  doesn’t  work.” 

The  old  squire  laughed.  “Well,  try  it, 
Willis,”  he  said.  “Try  it;  but  we  may 
not  get  a  chance  to  try  more  than  one 
method.” 

Willis  eagerly  set  about  placing  the 
net.  He  worked  the  opening  round  and 
under  the  end  of  the  hollow  log;  then 
he  tied  it  securely  with  the  rope  and 
drove  nails  to  keep  the  rope  from  slip¬ 
ping  off.  Meanwhile  Addison  had 
brought  out  three  long  pike  poles  from 
the  mill,  and  he  and  I  and  the  old 
squire  then  began  to  poke  them  down 
through  the  sawdust.  Willis,  armed 
with  a  culb,  stood  by  the  net  ready  to 
knock  the  otters  on  the  head  as  fast  as 
they  came  out. 

It  was  hard  to  thrust  the  pikes  far 
into  the  heap.  The  deep  layers  of  saw’- 
dust  were  firm.  We  poked  and  poked, 
not  knowing  just  where  the  den  'v^s 
situated.  Finally  we  got  an  axe  from 
the  mill  and  drove  the  poles  deeper 
with  it.  Still  there  was  no  response 
from  the  hidden  game!  We  drove  the 
poles  down  a  dozen  times  in  various 
places.  Then  one  of  the  iron  points 
must  have  penetrated  the  burrow. 
There  was  a  sudden  rush  of  otters  out 
through  the  hollow  log,  one  close  be¬ 
hind  the  other;  and  they  all  landed  in 
the  net  together.  Willis  wielded  his 
club,  but  had  time  for  only  one  stroke 
before  the  net  broke,  and  the  whole 
bounding,  struggling  mass  of  entangled 


bodies  went  rolling  over  and  over  down 
the  bed  of  the  stream.  Willis  sprang 
after  them  into  the  water,  but  failed 
to  strike  another  blow.  The  enmeshed 
otters  rolled  twenty  yards  at  least; 
then  the  net  caught  on  the  knot  of  a 
sunken  log  and  ripped  open,  and  the 
otters,  bounding  free,  scattered  in  every 
direction! 

The  old  squire  stood  at  the  top  of 
the  sawdust  pile  and  laughed  heartily. 
Addison  had  rushed  to  get  Willis’s  gun, 
but  every  otter  except  the  one  that 
Willis  had  stunned  with  his  first  stroke 
with  the  club  got  away. 

“Whew!”  he  panted.  “Who’d  have 
thought  they’d  go  it  like  that!  I  guess 
I’d  better  have  tried  the  smoker,”  he 
added  with  a  sheepish  glance  at  the  old 
squire. 

“Well,  Willis,  the  best  plans  we  can 
lay  sometimes  go  wrong,”  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  said  and  relapsed  into  another 
fit  of  laughter.  There  was  something  in 
the  way  the  otters  had  rolled  over  and 
over  down  the  bed  of  the  stream  and 
finally  scattered  into  the  woods  that 
amused  him.  “I  cannot  help  sympathiz¬ 
ing  with  those  otters,”  he  said. 

But  Willis  only  looked  glum. 

While  we  had  been  punching  out  the 
otters  the  old  squire  had  noticed  some¬ 
thing  that  he  later  forgot  in  the  excite¬ 
ment.  Now  he  remembered  it.  “Boys,” 
he  said,  “my  pike  pole  hit  something 
that  felt  queer  down  in  the  sawdust. 
It  didn’t  seem  like  a  log  or  a  slab  or 
wood  of  any  kind,  but  more  like  metal 
or  stone.  I  wonder  what  it  could  have 
been?” 

He  began  to  prod  in  the  heap  again, 
and  Addison  joined  him.  Pretty  soon 
they  struck  something  that  appeared 
to  be  very  hard  and  smooth.  Thereupon 
Addison  fetched  a  shovel  from  the  mill, 
and  they  began  to  dig.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  imcovered  four  three-gallon  stone 
jugs.  The  pike  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
poles  had  broken  one  of  the  jugs,  and 
the  contents  had  been  spilled;  but  on 
uncorking  the  others  they  fovmd  that 
two  contained  whiskey  and  that  the 
other  contained  gin! 

The  “Maine  law”  was  then  in  force, 
and  the  authorities  were  having  trouble 
with  liquor  smugglers  from  over  the 
border.  It  seemed  that  some  of  those 
gentry  had  thought  that  the  heap  of 
sawdust  was  a  good  hiding  place  for 
their  illicit  goods. 

We  set  the  jugs  in  a  row.  By  that 
time  the  old  squire  had  ceased  to  laugh. 
“The  rascality  of  many  of  our  fellow 
men  is  almost  past  belief!”  he  exclaim¬ 
ed.  “Actually  using  my  sawdust  to  hide 
their  jugs  in!” 

“They  knew  that  you  are  a  temper¬ 
ance  man  and  thought  they  were  safe 
here,”  said  Addison. 

We  drove  home  with  our  otter,  which 
was  a  fine  one,  and  with  the  jugs,  which 
we  turned  over  to  the  county  sheriff 
the  next  day. 
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All  Desserts  are 

DELICIOUS 

but  remember— 


IS  RICH  IN 

DEXTROSE 

the  FOOD-ENERGY  SUGAR 


CERTAINLY!  Kre-Mel  is  a 
most  delicious  dessert. 
But  Kre-Mel  is  really  more 
than  “just  dessert.”  It’s  a 
real  food,  an  important  part 
of  your  meal. 

That’s  because  KRE-MEL 
is  rich  in  pure  Dextrose,  the 
great  food-energy  sugar  call¬ 
ed  “body”  or  “muscle”  sugar 
by  doctors.  Dextrose  is  the 
fuel  of  the  body  which  pro¬ 
vides  material  for  energy,  re¬ 
lieves  fatigue,  sustains  activ¬ 
ity. 

So  Kre-Mel  is  not  only  an 
ideal  dessert  for  children,  it’s 
a  great  food  for  all  active 
people. 

Kre-Mel  costs  but  a  nickel. 
Each  package  makes  four 
generous  servings.  Kre-Mel 
comes  in  four  flavors,  too — 
adds  dessert  variety  to  your 
menus.  Ask  your  grocer  for 
Kre-Mel  today.  Serve  it  once 
— and  you  will  serve  it  often. 


made  by  the  makers  of 

KARO  and  MAZOLA 


Buy  Kre-Mel  at  your  grocers 

4  FLAVORS 

4  SERVINGS  package 


.  •  '  . 

NO  SALE 

We  painted  the  guest  room  floor  dust  gray,  and  painted  the  woodwork 
white, 

Made  new  curtains,  and  varnished  the  beds,  ’till  everything  looked  just 
right. 

We  got  out  a  sign  with  TOURISTS  on,  and  tacked  it  onto  a  tree. 

Then  sat  on  the  porch  and  watched  the  cars,  wondering  who  our  guests 
would  be. 

Our  first  was  a  man  decidedly  tight,  who  staggered  from  tree  to  tree. 
With  him  another  who  looked  to  us  fully  as  undesirable  as  he. 

I  thought  of  my  room  so  clean  and  sweet  and  said  in  reply  to  his  prayer, 
“We  have  but  one  room,  I’m  sorry,  but  there’s  someone  already  in  there. 

My  conscience  smote  me  after  they  went,  though  I  still  felt  justified. 

But  really  wondered  at  myself,  so  glibly  had  I  lied. 

For,  when  a  car  all  new  and  bright,  with  people  who  looked  well  bred. 
Came  by,  gtopped,  and  questioned  me,  I  smiled  and  nodded  my  head. 

They  admired  the  house  and  gardens,  and  wanted  breakfast  as  well. 

In  a  flash  I  saw  my  bank  account  begin  to  swell  and  swell. 

All  three  of  them  trailed  after  me,  as  proudly  the  way  I  led. 

But  alas,  for  my  pride,  when  I  snapped  on  the  light,  to  find  ROVER 

asleep  on  the  bed.  — Mary  B.  Wright,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
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Kernels,  Screenings 

and  Chaff 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


Clifton  Bingham,  oar  ponltryman.  Cliff  takes 
all  the  care,  incladmg  cleaning  their  pens, 
of  2,000  laying  hens  and  is  getting  ready  to 
take  on  IjOOO  more  poUets  abont  February 
1st.  He  cleans,  grades,  and  packs  the  eggs, 
a  job  which  is  sped  along  by  the  use  of  a 
mechanical  grader.  We  have  an  egg  cellar 
in  the  basement  of  the  bam  which  is  work¬ 
ing  oat  very  well.  To  get  the  best  possible 
control  of  disease,  all  oar  pallets  in  the 
future  will  be  raised  on  another  place. 


Charlie.  Charlie  works  by  the  hoar.  He  doesn’t  care  how  many  hoars  he  pats  in  or 
what  the  work  is.  Sometimes  I  think  the  farm  couldn’t  run  if  it  were  not  for  Charlie. 
He  contributes  the  flexibility  which  variable  weather  demands  in  any  farm  crew. 
Whenever  any  of  the  other  boys  gets  behind  or  in  a  jam,  there  is  always  Charlie  to 
call  on.  Incidentally,  Charlie  himself  is  getting  a  liberal  educatton  in  how  to  care  for 
chickens  and  farm  animals.  Hired  men  who  get  such  experience  often  become 

successful  farmers  themselves. 


During  each  year  several  hundred  readers  of  this  page  slop  in  at  Sunrcy gables.  To 
make  you  feel  more  at  home  if  you  do  stop,  these  pictures  of  the  boys  who  do  the 
work  at  the  farm  are  presented  by  way  of  introducing  them  to  you.  In  this  picture 
H.  E.  Babcock,  Jr.,  is  shown  giving  our  heavyweight  hunter  “Cay  Count”,  a  work 
oat.  Howard  and  Jake  do  the  farm  work.  In  addition  Howard  has  particular  respon¬ 
sibility  for  our  60  head  of  Angus  cattle,  the  five-gaited  stallion  “Highland  Skylight”, 
oar  saddle  brood  mares,  and  colts,  and  the  training  of  any  saddle  horses.  He  will 
coatribate  regularly  to  this  page.  Whatever  he  writes  will  be  based  on  first-hand 

practical  experience. 


At  the  left,  Jake  Emmick.  Jake  is  one  of  the 
few  really  competent  teamsters  I  know.  His 
horses  are  always  in  shape,  yet  he  demands 
and  gets  a  day’s  work  out  of  them.  Jake 
helps  Howard  with  the  farm  work  and  is  par¬ 
ticularly  responsible  for  oar  work  horses. 
This  winter  he  must  break  five  draft  colts, 
and  get  them  ready  for  business  next  Spring. 
Each  year  we  plan  to  have  Jake  break  and  get 
ready  for  the  market  a  couple  of  young  teams. 
Men  like  Jake  are  the  back-bone  of  any  farm. 


Below:  Henry  Heslop.  Hank  lives  on  a  small 
place  of  his  own.  His  main  job  is  raising 
pullets,  which  he  tarns  over  to  Cliff  when 
they  are  ready  to  lay.  Just  now  he  has  on 
hand  2,400  New  Hampshire  Reds  which  are 
about  six  weeks  old.  In  addition.  Hank  looks 
after  oar  75  Fall  lambing  ewes  and  their  out¬ 
put  of  hot  house  lambs,  a  small  dairy,  and  a 
few  hogs  to  eat  the  waste  around  the  place. 
He  does  the  baying  and  selling  for  the  farm. 
The  ewe  at  the  left  end  of  the  rack  is  old 
“68”,  uHth  her  nineteenth  and  twentieth  lambs. 
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Protective 
Service  Bureau 


MEMBER 


American 

AGRinimMsr 


PROTECTIVE  SERVICE 


Conducted  by  H,  L.  COSLINE 

S25.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMERICAN  AGUICUI-TURIST  will  J25.00  fot 

evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at  least  30  days 
of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the  premises 
an  AMERICAN  AGRICUliTURiST  Subscriber  who  has  Protective  Service  Bureau 
Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim  toi 
the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction.  Reward 
does  NOT  apply  to  conviction  for  theft. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  otu  Subscribers  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  include  obligations 
between  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old) ;  and  any  In- 
Quiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  mak¬ 
ing.  Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau,  American  Agriculturist.  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Picture  Enlarginfi 

An  agent  from  a  picture  enlarging  con¬ 
cern  came  to  my  door.  I  gave  him  a 
picture  and  agreed  to  pay  ?2.98  for  the 
enlargement.  When  the  rough  proof 
came,  another  man  brought  it  and  he 
quoted  various  prices  with  a  frame,  low¬ 
est  of  which  was  $18.00.  He  would  not 
return  the  original  picture  I  gave  him. 

Judging  from  the  many  letters  we 
get,  many  subscribers  who  have  dealt 
with  any  one  of  a  number  of  picture 
enlarging  concerns  are  dissatisfi^.  Al¬ 
most  invariably  the  price  quoted  is 
without  a  frame  but  when  the  picture 
is  delivered,  it  is  in  a  frame,  which 
comes  extra.  It  is  the  customer’s  right 
to  refuse  to  take  the  frame  and  make 
the  agent  take  the  picture  out.  Even 
so,  there  is  frequent  dissatisfaction 
with  the  quality  of  work  done.  But  if 
the  customer  complains,  the  agent  often 
gets  abusive  and  the  company  will  not 
return  the  original  picture,  often  the 
only  orue  the  customer  owns,  until  the 
enlargement  has  been  paid  for.  . 

Then  there  is  the  old  lucky  number 
scheme,  used  by  some  companies. 
Customer  is  induced  to  select  one  of 
several  envelopes  and  always  finds  that 
he  has  picked  the  lucky  number,  which 
entitles  him  to  a  big  reduction  under 
■  the  regular  cost.  The  jioint  is  that 
this  reduction  is  offered  to  everybody 
and  is,  in  fact,  the  price  on  which  the 
concern  does  business.  Our  advice,  if 
you  want  pictures  enlarged,  is  to  get  a 
photographic  enlargement,  which  will 
cost  you  considerably  less  than  a  paint¬ 
ing  of  doubtful  merit. 

:|e 

John  Chyck  Missing 

On  July  13,  1936,  fourteen  year  old 
John  Chyck  left  his  home  in  Versailles, 
Conn.,  and  his  family  have  not  seen 
him  since.  He  understands  farm  work 
.  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  he  is  work¬ 
ing  for  one  of  our  subscribers.  Natural¬ 
ly  his  parents  are  worried  and  would 
very  much  like  to  know  where  he  is. 

If  anyone  knows  him,  please  drop  a 
line  either  to  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  or  to  Mr.  Frank  Chyck,  Box  211, 
Versailles,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

Wants  Fee  for  Publishing  Story 

I  wrote  a  story  and  sent  it  to  the  Revel 
Syndicate  in.  New  York  City.  I  received 
a  reply  that  it  was  well  written  and  worth 
publishing.  They  asked  me  to  send  them 
$7.50  to  cover  expenses,  and  to  sign  over 
to  them  10  per  cent  of  the  commission.  I 
told  them  I  would  be  glad  to  pay  them 
the  commission,  but  that  they  should  de¬ 
duct  it  when  they  sold  the  story.  They 
then  sent  the  story  back  without  any 
Comment. 

You  did  right.  I  do  not  know  how 
good  your  story  was,  but  I  suspect  that 
tnost  authors  and  “would  be’’  authors 
get  the  same  favorable  reply  and  the 
same  request  for  $7.50.  Publishers  are 
always  looking  for  good  stories  and  no 
one  needs  to  pay  an  advance  fee. 

By  the  way,  did  the  letter  carry  any 
guarantee  that  your  story  would  be 
published?  I  doubt  it. 

♦i*  ¥ 

Agent  Takes  Liberties 

I  paid  a  magazine  agent  $2.00  for  a  five 
year’s  subscription  and  a  book.  Now  the 
publisher  tells  me  I  should  send  them  an¬ 
other  dollar. 

This  is  what  is  called  the  two-pay 
plan;  the  agent  keeps  one  dollar  and 
sends  one  dollar  to  the  publisher.  The 
Receipt  you  sent  states  clearly,  “Agent 
has  no  authority  to  alter  or  change 
this  offer,’’  therefore  the  publisher  is 
hot  obliged  to  send  the  magazine  till 
he  gets  the  dollar,  which  in  this  case 
the  agent  neglected  to  send  in.  How¬ 


ever,  I  think  I  can  straighten  it  out 
for  you. 

A  safe  rule  is  never  to  pay  any  agent 
more  than  the  amount  requested  on 
the  receipt. 

*  . 

Not  Liability  Insurance 

I  bought  an  insurance  policy  from  an 
agent  of  the  National  Association  of  Au- 
tomobilists,  Jersey  City,  over  a  year  ago 
and  I  have  not  received  it.  I  think  I  have 
waited  long  enough. 

You  were  mislead.  What  you  bought 
was  not  an  insurance  policy  but  a 
membership  in  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Automobilists,  benefits  of  which 
were  largely  imaginary.  In  fact,  the 
New  Jersey  court  has  granted  a  per¬ 
manent  injunction  against  this  concern, 
and  John  Biedermann  was  tried  in  the 
Hudson  County  court  last  May  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  a  year  in  the  county  jail.  The 
New  Jersey  attorney-general’s  office 
tells  us  that  this  association  had  about 
3,000  members  in  the  book,  with  assets 
consisting  of  a  very  small  bank  ac¬ 
count. 

Several  concerns  offer  a  similar 
membership.  Watch  out  for  them! 

:i=  *  * 

Experience  Still  Necessary 

"We  are  advised  by  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Diesel  Manufacturers  to  the 
effect  that  there  are  few  or  no  positions 
available  at  the  present  time  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  way  that  would  justify  inexper¬ 
ienced  young  men  in  taking  home  study 
courses  within  that  field.” 

Above  quotation  comes  from  a  letter 
from  the  National  Home  Study  Coun¬ 
cil,  Washington,  D.  C.  Any  young  per¬ 
son  who  is  thinking  of  spending  money 
for  a  home  study  course  can  well  pon¬ 
der  this  statement  before  he  signs  on 
the  dotted  line. 

Correspondence  courses  are  an  ex¬ 
cellent  means  of  learning  more  about 
your  present  job.  I  question  their  value 
when  the  student  has  had  no  practical 
experience  to  back  up  his  theory.  Would 
you,  for  example,  hire  a  city  man  for 
farm  work  just  because  he  could  show 
a  correspondence  school  diploma  in 
farming  ? 

*  *  * 

Out  of  Business 

I  am  wondering  what  you  can  tell  me 
about  the  Paramount  Products  Company 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa? 

This  company  has  been  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  for  some  time.  They  had  a  suc¬ 
cessor  known  as  the  Betty  White  Cor¬ 
poration,  also  defunct. 

*  *  ■  * 

A  Worn  Out  Gag 

While  I  was  away,  a  car  with  two  men 
in  stopped  at  my  milk  plant  and  the  men 
posed  as  New  York  State  milk  inspectors. 
They  asked  a  man  who  works  for  me 
for  $2.00  for  postage  on  state  reports.  I 
am  enclosing  the  receipt  they  gave  to  him. 

This  is  an  old,  worn-out  gag,  still  us¬ 
ed  by  subscription  salesmen  who  say 
they  will  send  the  magazine  if  sub¬ 
scriber  will  pay  the  postage.  The  joker 
is  that  the  subscription  price  of  any 
publication  is  about  what  postage 
would  cost  to  send  it  at  usual  rates.  It 
is  a  high  pressure  method  of  selling. 
Our  subscriber’s  employee  misunder¬ 
stood  the  situation  and  the  salesmen 
neglected  to  explain  it.  The  receipt 
clearly  states,  “$2.00  received  for  one 
year’s  subscription  to  the  Milk  Plant 
Monthly.’’ 

*  *  * 

The  railroad  company  has  erected  a 
very  satisfactory  fence,  and  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  your  help  in  this  matter. 

It  is  surely  a  relief  to  have  a  fence 
along  the  railroad  track. — W.  H.  S-,  New 
Jersey. 


Caution  ! 
at  Curves 


FALLING  LEAVES 
and  FROSTY  NIGHTS 
make  slippery  roads. 

A  car  traveling  at  high  speed  is 
only  seconds  from  a  smash-up 
when  the  brakes  are  set  on  such 
road  conditions  as  will  prevail 
for  the  next  few  weeks  in  many 
sections  of  the  northeast.  It  isn’t 
worthwhile  to  take  chances--- 
careful  driving  pays! 

Drive  with.  Care ! 

Carry  a  North  American  Policy 


Korth  Insiirance  Co. 

Oldest  And  Cargest  Company  m  •America  j 


N.A.Associates  Inc. 


Poughkeepsie.  N.Y 
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that's  G.L.F.  20%  Gran -Phosphate 


USE  IT  IN  BARNS  AND 
POULTRY  HOUSES  THIS  WINTER 


Going  one  step  further  in  its  drive 
to  keep  the  cost  of  superphosphate 
down  and  the  quality  up,  G.L.F.  now 
offers  to  northeastern  farmers  20% 
GRAN-PHOSPHATE.  The  new  product 
costs  slightly  more  per  ton,  but  less  per 
pound  of  plant  food  than  either  straight 
16%  or  16-20. 

Here  is  what  Tom  Milliman,  head  of 
G.L.F.  Soil  Building  Service,  says  about 
20%  Gran-Phosphate: 

“Improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
last  year  in  the  mining  of  phosphate  rock, 
whereby  more  of  the  inert  rock  can  be 
removed.  This  provides  a  higher  test 
rock,  which,  on  a  single  treatment  with 
sulphuric  acid,  will  yield  20%  Super¬ 
phosphate.  To  make  16%  or  16-20  from 
this  rock,  it  would  be  necessary  first  to 
make  20%  Superphosphate  and  then  cut 


it  down  to  16%  available  either  with  sand 
or  with  raw  phosphate  rock. 

That  operation  costs  money,  and  the 
farmer  would  be  paying  for  it,  plus  the 
addition  of  inert  material,  plus  bags  and 
freight.  Thus  20%  superphosphate  is 
definitely  cheaper  to  the  farmer  per 
pound  of  available  plant  food,  even 
though  it  costs  a  little  more  per  ton. 

“20%  Gran-Phosphate  will  be  the 
standard  in  northeastern  agriculture  from 

now  on.  Farmers  who  use  the  lower 

♦ 

analysis  should  do  so  only  when  the  cost 
of  phosphoric  acid  is  as  low  as  in  20%. ” 

And  in  regard  to  the  use  of  super¬ 
phosphate  in  stables,  Tom  says: 

“The  use  of  Superphosphate 
in  stables  is  the  best  possible 
method  for  the  dairyman  to  fol¬ 
low.  He  gets  not  only  all  of  the 


phosphoric  acid  that  the  Superphosphate 
contains,  but  in  addition  he  saves  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  liquid  nitrogen 
in  the  manure,  for  which  the  Superphos¬ 
phate  has  an  affinity. 

“Gran-Phosphate  is  easier  to  apply  in 
stables  because  it  can  be  done  by  hand 
most  conveniently.  It  is  easier  to  get  it 
out  of  the  bag.  Gran-Phosphate  has  a 
definite  non-skid  action — not  slippery  like 
the  powdered  form.  It  is  light-colored, 
more  attractive  in  appearance.  Finally, 
Gran-Phosphate  is  guaranteed  not  to  set 
up  or  get  hard  when  kept  in  dry  storage. 
It  is  less  dusty.” 

Your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 
has  or  can  get  the  new  20%  Gran- 
Phosphate.  Place  your  order  now 
for  your  winter  needs  for  stable 
and  poultry  house  use. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. -ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


Sun 


torches 


Two  Health-Giving 
Labor-Saving  Devices 


\ 

and  Low  Roosts 


IF  SUN  PORCHES  are  good  for 
people,  why  not  for  hens?  I  asked 
myself  that  question  at  least  15  years 
ago  and  the  more  I  thought  about  it,  the 
more  sure  I  was  not  only  that  hens 
confined  to  houses  the  year  round  would 
enjoy  being  in  the  sun,  but  that  it  would 
do  them  a  lot  of  good  as  well.  So  I  began 
to  experiment  with  the  idea  and  now  I 
would  not  think  of  building  or  remodel¬ 
ing  a  hen  house  without  sun  porches. 

Pullets  brought  off  range  in  the  fall  and  con¬ 
fined  in  laying  houses  chafe  at  their  loss  of 
freedom.  The  front  porch  offers  a  place  to  go 
and  they  are  more  contented.  It  is  surprising 
how,  freely  they  use  these  porches,  even  on  cold 
days.  If  the  sun  is  shining  and  there  is  no 
wind,  they  frequently  crowd  out  till  all  the 
space  is  occupied,  and  perhaps  form  a  waiting 
line  to  grab  the  first  vacant  spot.  The  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  sun  from  the  side  of  the  house 
makes  it  warmer  on  the  sun  porch  than  it  is  in¬ 
side  in  the  shade. 

Resides' the  fun  the  birds  get,  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  are  an  important  supplement  to  the 
vitamin  D  that  they  get  from  the  cod  liver  oil 
m  the  ration.  A  third  advantage  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  is  that  the  sun  porch  furnishes 
the  cheapest  floor  space  we  can  provide. 

After  considerable  experience,  we  have 
found  that  the  most  satisfactory  method  of 
construction  is  to  use  10  inch,  unmatched 
boards  for  the  floors,  placing  them  about  one- 
balf  inch  apart,  and  to  use  two  inch  mesh  wire, 
two  feet  wide,  for  the  sides  and  top.  Where 
there  are  more  than  two  stories  to  a  house,  the 
sun  porches  should  be  staggered  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  picture  so  that  droppings 
Uom  above  will  not  fall  on  the  birds  below. 
We  support  the  porches  with  wooden  braces 
which  run  from  the  bottom  of  the  porch  to 
the  side  of  the  house. 


Snn  porches  on  a  two-story  house  at  Egg  and  Apple  Farm. 

About  the  same  time  I  began  to  try  out  the 
porch  idea,  I  became  quite  dissatisfied  with 
the  shortcomings  of  our  roosts.  They  were 
high  off  the  floor,  with  woven  wire  between 
them  and  the  dropping  boards.  Try  as  we 
might,  we  were  unable  to  keep  the  dropping 
boards  in  a  condition  sanitary  enough  to  satisfy 
us,  and  in  very  cold  weather  it  was  practically 
impossible  to  clean  them  at  all.  But  the  one 
thing  that  seemed  most  wasteful  and  which 
finallv  made  me  decide  to  try  something  else 
was  the  vast  amount  of  labor  required  to  keep 
the  dropping  boards  clean. 

After  considerable  experimenting,  we  hit  on 
our  present  system  and  find  it  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  A  framework  is  made  about  a  foot 
high.  This  is  covered  with  wire  mesh  screen 
and  the  roosts  are  hung  from  the  ceiling  so 
they  are  about  two  feet  above  the  wire.  We  use 
1V2  inch  mesh  wire,  made  of  16  gauge,  galvan¬ 
ized  iron.  This  is  heavy  enough  so  that  it  re¬ 
mains  rigid  and  the  birds  do  not  object  to 
walking  on  it.  The  openings  are  small  enough 
so  that  when  hens  lay  eggs  on  the  screen,  they 
are  less  likely  to  drop  through,  yet  openings 
are  big  enough  so  they  do  not  clog  up  with 
droppings  or  feathers.  These  screen-covered 
frames  can  be  installed  in  sections,  so  they  can 
be  removed  easily,  or  they  can  be  hinged  at  the 
back  side  of  the  building  so  they  can  be  raised 
for  cleaning  out  .droppings. 


This  arrangement  has  several  advantages. 
We  used  to  have  a  lot  of  hens  with  bumble- 
foot.  It  was  caused  by  bruising  the  feet  when 
jumping  from  high  roosts.  That  trouble  has 
disappeared  almost  completely  from  our  flock. 
Neither  do  we  have  much  trouble  now  from 
the  breaking  of  yolks  inside  a  hen’s  body. 
Hen’s  hop  off  the  perches  without  jar  and  hop 
back  with  little  effort. 

The  circulation  of  air  is  much  better.  The 
old  dropping  board  interfered  seriously  with 
air  currents.  Birds  roosting  closely  together 
often  became  overheated.  That  trouble  has 
disappeared. 

One  might  think  that  our  present  arrange¬ 
ment  would  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  floor 


B3;  James  E.  Rice 


Notice  that  there  are  quite  as  many '  hens  on  the 
screen  over  the  droppings  as  there  are  on  the  floor. 

space  but  we  find  that  the  hens  use  the  space 
on  the  wire  screen  quite  as  much  as  they  did 
the  floor  under  the  dropping  boards.  They 
would  not  use  the  space  if  it  were  three  feet 
off  the  floor. 

Rut  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  labor  we 
save  would  sell  us  on  low  roosts  even  were 
there  no  other  advantages.  (  T urn  to  Page  14) 


To  Hold  or  Sell  Potatoes- -that  is  the  Question  —  See  Page  3 
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Magnificent  American  and  Foreign  Console, 
in  rich  contrasting  two-tone  woods,  satin-finish 
and  hand-rubbed. 

*Sold  only  with  Philco  High-Efficiency  Aerial 
to  insure  greatest  joreign  reception. 


WITH  ALL 
THESE  AMAZING 

FEATURES! 

Class  B  Audio  System 
Inclined  Sounding  Board 
Foreign  Tuning  System 
Spread-Band  Dial 
Shadow  Tuning 

17  Tuned  Circuits 

• 

Philco  Balanced  Superhetero¬ 
dyne  Circuit 

• 

Concert  Grand  Permanent 
Field  Dj’namic  Speaker 

• 

Three-Point  Tone  Control 

• 

Glowing  Beam  Tuning  Range 
Indicator 

• 

Four  Tuning  Ranges 


In  this  new  1937  Philco,  you  ^et  all  that  is  worthwhile  —  all 
that  anyone  could  ask  for  —  in  a  radio  for  farm-home  use! 
Not  only  does  it  have  world- wide  tuning  ranges  that  cover 
all  the  enjoyable  programs  from  home  and  abroad  —  not  only 
does  it  present  practically  every  worthwhile  feature  that  radio 
science  has  yet  discovered,  in  a  cabinet  of  surpassing  beauty 
and  elegance  —  but  to  top  it  all,  this  new  1937  Philco  is  priced 
at  little  more  than  the  cost  of  an  ordinary  radio! 

AMAZING  FOREIGN  RECEPTION  ! 

With  the  amazing  new  Philco  Foreign  Tuning  System,  your 
enjoyment  of  colorful  overseas  programs  is  more  than 
doubled  —  thanks  to  the  added  efficiency  of  the  Philco  High- 
Efficiency  Aerial !  And  the  Philco  Spread-Band  Dial  names 
and  locates  foreign  stations  in  color  —  spreads  them  farther 
apart  on  the  dial  for  your  convenience !  See  and  hear  the  new 
farm  Philcos!  They’re  “the  world’s  best  in  farm  radio!” 


There’s  a  Philco  for  every  purse  and  purpose! 
Battery-operated  Radios  $39.95  up  —  6-voll 
Radios  $49.95  up  — All-Electric  Radios 

LIBERAL  TRADE-IN  ALLOWANCE 


*20up 

-EASY  TERMS 


See  Your  Local  PHILCO  Dealer 

AUTO  ELECTRIC  SERVICE  CO., 

1214  Elm  St..  Manchester,  N.  H. 

BEAUCAIRE.  INC., 

228  Broadway,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

359  State  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

W.  BERGMAN  CO., 

Oak  &.  Eagle  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

THE  G.  S.  BLODGETT  CO.,  INC., 

190  Bank  St.,  Burlington.  Vt. 

BROOME  DISTRIBUTING  CO..  INC., 

221  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
CRESSEY  &  ALLEN. 

123  Middle  St.,  Portland.  Me. 

KELLER  DISTRIBUTING  CORP., 

174  High  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

336  Columbus  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


or  Write  Your  Nearest  Distributor 

MORY  SALES  CORP.. 

156  Brewery  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

M.  P.  MYERS  &  CO..  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  40,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

PHILCO  DISTRIBUTORS, 

17  Lyman  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

PHILCO  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  CORP.  OF  N.Y., 
254  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

393  Central  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PHILCO  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  CORP.  OF  N.Y., 
829  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

106  Whitesboro  St..  Utica.  N.  Y. 

ROSKIN  BROS.,  INC., 

286  Central  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

23-27  W.  Main  St.,  Middletown.  N.  Y. 
ROSKIN  DISTRIBUTORS,  INC., 

1113  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


YOUR  PAGE 

While  we  cannot  possibly  print  all  letters  r©. 
ceived,  your  comments  and  opinions  are  appre¬ 
ciated.  IS aturally  the  editors  reserve  the  right 
to  disagree  with  sentiments  expressed  here. 


Johnny*s  Latest  Letter 

(Editor^s  Note  :  Since  we  last  printed 
news  of  Johnny,  he  ha.s  been  having  lots 
of  things  happen  to  him  —  a  serious  foot 
infection  which  laid  him  up  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  again;  poison  ivy  woes;  saved  a  girl 
from  drowning ;  won  a  blue  ribbon  at  the 
county  fair  for  his  beloved  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons;  hopes  raised  and  dashed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  jobs  for  his  father  which  would 
give  the  family  a  farm  home;  and  now  at 
last  good  news.  Read  Johnny’s  letter 
below). 

Dear  Ed : 

HOLD  EVERYTHING!  Dad  got  per¬ 
mission  from  his  boss  to  move  anywhere 
in  Bethleham  County,  and  yesterday  we 
saw  a  place  that’s  a  honey  — 19  acers, 
1(X)  fruite  trees,  some  woods  and  10  acers 
tillible  soil,  a  nice  house,  a  Hen  coop  to 
lit  100  hens,  $15  a  month  rent.  The  ten¬ 
ant’s  lease  runs  out  soon  and  then  we 
can  move  in.  There  is  a  cow  shed  for 
Faith,  my  little  Heffer  calf  that  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son  promised  me.  If  it  wasn’t  that  I  love 
the  4-H  Club  so  much,  I’d  get  dad  to  call 
it  Hope  Farm.  But  I  get  a  big  thrill  out 
of  .Johnny’s  4-H  Farm.  I  can  name  the 
calf  Faith  arid  when  she  gets  older  and 
has  a  calf  I’ll  call  it  Hope.  I’m  goin’  to 
give  every  animal  I  have  a  name  from 
the  Bible  because  only  God  could  place 
this  opertunity  in  our  hands. 

And  a  man  has  sold  dad  a  Hupmobile 
for  $30,  $5  down  and  $5  every  2  weeks. 
It  ain’t  been  painted  in  a  100  years,  but 
run?  boy  she  hums  along  like  a  top. 
Dad  will  paint  her  when  he  only  works 
4  days  a  week. 

Gee,  Ed,  I  set  in  school  and  fore  I  no 
it  I’m  praying  to  myself  and  asking  God 
to  surely  give  us  this  farm  and  teacher 
shakes  me  and  says  wake  up  and  stop 
moping,  Johnny.  Teachers  are  smart  but 
there’s  a  heap  they  don’t  no,  ain’t  there? 

And  say,  guess  what?  My  pullets  laid 
129  eggs  in  one  month.  Ain’t  bad,  is  it? 
Most  half  has  got  double  yoke  and  are 
big  fellows  too.  It  still  takes  50  lbs.  of 
feed  a  week  for  them,  which  cost  $1.50, 
but  dad  has  11  weeks  good  work  now  and 
can  be  on  the  look  out  for  another  job. 

Well,  Ed,  keep  praying  for  us,  won’t 
you,  so  God  will  pull  us  over  the  bumps 
and  ease  us  on  to  that  farm,  you  bet. 

truly, 

Johnny. 

•  *  « 

Grows  Reed  Canary  Grass 

SAW  in  your  paper  of  October  10  that 
somebody  wanted  to  know  about  reed 
canary  grass.  We  have  been  growing  it 
for  over  ten  years  and  we  think  it  is  the 
only  grass  for  wet  lahd.  It  will  grow  on 
land  so  wet  that  we  cannot  walk  on  it 
except  in  the  dry  season.  We  have  sow¬ 
ed  it  on  land  where  it  was  impossible  to 
put  a  horse,  and  now  we  drive  on  it  with 
a  wagon  and  hay  loader. 

The  way  we  sow  it  is  to  put  it  on  in 
places  where  there  is  no  grass  or  sod, 
sow  it  very  thin  and  rake  it  in  a  little 


as  it  will  catch  better.  Keep  stock  off 
it  for  a  time  so  it  can  spread  and  go  to 
seed.  It  will  not  seed  the  first  year.  I 
sow  it  any  time  from  the  first  of  May 
to  October.  I  have  seen  it  grow  over  8 
feet  tall.  Stock  like  it  very  well.  Having 
a  lot  of  swamp  land,  we  sow  over  10 
pounds  a  year  on  land  we  clean  off.— 
A.  Y.,  New  York. 

*  *  .  * 

Turning  the  Tables 

E  GET  so  many  chuckles  out  of 
your  Chestnuts  that  I  thought  you 
would  enjoy  what  I  am  about  to  relate, 
which  really  happened  in  our  home  a  few 
days  ago,  but  unlike  Master  Freestone, 
I  won’t  “dare”  you  to  print  it. 

We  have  our  oldest  son’s  son  here  from 
Oyerbrook,  KAnsas.  He  expects  to  spend 
the  winter  here.  He  is  22,  the  oldest  of 
our  nineteen  grandchildren,  and  a  real 
fellow.  Last  week  I  was  preparing  some 
tomato  soup  and  as  he  expected  to  be 
away  for  that  meal,  I  invited  him  to 
have  a  bowl  of  hot  soup.  I  poured  some 
cream  into  a  bowl  and  added  what  I  felt 
was  well-seasoned  tomato  soup,  but  the 
young  man  straightway  started  salting 
and  peppering  iL  so  I  said:  “Say,  young 
fellow,  I  have  already  seasoned  that.” 

He  replied:  “Yes,  Grandma,  I  know 
you  have,  but  you  don’t  know  me.  I  like 
lots  of  seasoning  and,  best  of  all,  I  like 
my  tomato  soups  seasoned  with  those  big 
green  worms  with  a  horn  on.” 

“Oh,  you  doT’  said  L  “well,  that’s  just 
what  I  used  and  I  can  prove  it  to  you.” 

With  that,  I  dipped  into  some  of  the 
unstrained  pulp  and  brought  up  a  long, 
green  celery  leaf.  Well,  I  wish  I  could 
have  a  picture  for  just  one  fleeting  mo¬ 
ment  of  that  lad’s  face.  He  glanced  at 
the  leaf  and  at  me  and  came  back  with 
this :  “But  grandma,  it’s  got  all  the  in¬ 
sides  out  of  if” 

“Sure  it  has,”  I  said,  “that’s  the  way 
we  do  it.  Rub  it  right  through  the  sieve 
with  the  tomatoes  and  all  that’s  left  is 
the  skin.’” 

Well,  by  the  time  we  had  got  that  far 
(which  took  less  time  to  say  than  to 
write).,  he  had  discovered  what  it  really 
was  and  we  were  all  having  a  big  laugh 
over  the  affair. 

He  is  quite  a  story  teller  and  your  Free¬ 
stone  Chestnut  called  this  from  him.  He 
says  the  Kansas  state  building  for  the 
insane  has  a  high  iron  fence  aroimd  it 
and  the  harmless  are  allowed  the  freedom 
of  the  grounds.  One  day  a  farmer  had 
some  trouble  with  his  truck  and  pulled 
up  beside  the  fence.  One  of  the  inmates 
w'andered  over  and  started  talking  to  the 
farmer  (now  xmder  the  truck)  about  one 
thing  and  another  and  finally  asked  how 
the  farmer  was  doing.  He  was  informed 
that  things  were  tough,  no  money,  no 
m^ket,  no  nothing.  “Well,”  says  the  in¬ 
mate,  “did  you  ever  try  being  crazy?  It 
beats  farming  all  hollow.” — Mrs.  F.  C.  W-t 
New  York. 


Johnny's  dog  Pal  had  seven  '‘extra  elegant”  puppies  which  he  is  selling 
each  to  help  the  Orphans’  Home.  Here  are  the  puppies  getting  some  extra 
feedings  from  Johnny  (left)  and  his  brother  Charlie. 
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Dr.  M.  P.  Rasmussen  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Manage¬ 
ment  at  Cornell  telling  H.  L.  Cosline,  associate  editor  of  American  Agriculturist,  thm 
facts  and  figures  to  help  readers  decide  when  to  sell  cash  crops. 


UQ  HOULD  growers  sell  potatoes  now 
or  hold  them  for  higher  prices?” 

That  was  the  first  question  I  shot  at  M. 

P.  Rasmussep,  more  familiarly  known 
to  thousands  of  friends  as  ‘•Ras”.  I 
knew  that  eyery  potato  grower  wants 
the  answer  to  that  question,  but  I  also 
knew  I  wouldn’t  get  a  definite  “yes”  or 
“no”  reply  and  Ras  knew  that  I  knew  it. 

He  grinned,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and 
replied : 

“I  wish  I  knew  myself.  All  any  grow¬ 
er  can  safely  ask  for  and  all  any  person 
is  justified  in  giving  are  the  facts  that 
will  influence  prices.  With  those  facts  to 
guide  him  each  grower  must  decide^ 
whether  to  hold  or  sell.  Some  of  those 
facts  are  favorable  for  better  prices, 
some  are  doubtful,  'and  at  least  one  is 
discouraging.” 

Inasmuch  as  those  facts  were  exactly 
what  I  wanted  to  pass  along  to  you,  I 
grabbed  a  pencil  and  some  paper  and  did 
my  best  to  keep  up  with  his  comments. 

“The  fact  that  should  give  growers  the 
most  confidence  that  potatoes  will  sell 
well  is  that  buyers  are  buying.  They 
are  not  asking  ‘Will  potatoes  go  higher?’  They  are 
asking,  ‘Is  this  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  buy  or 
should  we  wait  a  while?’  Those  fellows  have  gov¬ 
ernment  figures  but  besides  that,  they  get  reports 
and  opinions  from  other  sources.  If  they  guess 
wrong  too  often,  they  go  broke. 

Potato  Crop  Small 

“Also  crop  reports  are  favorable.’’  As  he  said 
that,  Ras  reached  for  some  sheets  of  figures.  “While 
the  October  1  government  estimate  was  about  10 
million  bushels  above  September  figures,  buyers  were 
not  woiTied.  We  still  have  a  small  crop;  every 
person  in  the  country  will  have  14  per  cent  fewer 
potatoes  to  eat  than  the  average  for  the  past  five 
years.” 

“Are  those  figures  reliable?”  I  asked,  while  I 
scribbled  notes. 

“They  are  the  best  obtainable  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  does  a  swell  job  on  limited  funds.  Information 
comes  from  crop  reporters  all  over  the  country  and 
naturally  their  estimates  cannot  bo  exact.  Growers 
will  do  well  to  watch  for  final  figures  of  the  crop 
actually  harvested  and  compare  them  with  the 
October  estimate. 

“Another  encouraging  figure,”  he  continued,  “is 
the  record  of  carlot  shipments.  Up  to  October  12, 
Maine  had  shipped  2,400  cars  more  than  a  year  ago, 
Idaho  2,700  cars  more,  Colorado  2,000.  Carlot  ship¬ 
ments  are  the  best  indication  of  demand  that  we 
have  right  now. 

“Likely  to  add  to  the  profits  of  growers  near  the 
hig  cities  is  the  fact  that  potato  producers  in  states 
far  from  market  are  getting  a  good  price.  Maine 
farmers  are  getting  more  money  for  potatoes  than 
they  have  since  1929.  That  means  that  growers  near¬ 
er  market  should  get  the  price  at  distant  points  plus 
the  cost  of  gating  potatoes  to  consumers  in  the 
h%  cities. 

“An  uncertain  factor  that  always  interests  me  is 


T o  Hold  or  Sell 

Potatoes 

-that  is  the  OuESTiON 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  M.  P.  RASMUSSEN 


M.  P.  Rasmussen  is  professor  of  marketing  in  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Farm  Management  at  Cornell  University.  For  years  he  has 
made  a  close  study  of  the  marketing  of  farm  products  until  few  men  in  the 
Northeast  have  a  fuller  fund  of  information  about  this  important  subject. 


that  of  weather.  We  carmot  measure  it  but  I  have 
watched  the  sitiiation  long  enough  to  know  that 
consumers  eat  a  lot  more  potatoes,  cabbage  and 
onions  during  cold,  stormy  w'eather  than  they  do 
during  one  of  these  mild,  sloppy  winters.  Blizzards 
have  disadvantages,  of  which  none  of  us  need  to  be 
reminded,  but  to  the  potato  grower  they  have  their 
good  points. 

“What  are  the  indications  for  continued  good  busi¬ 
ness?”  was  my  next  question.  “Are  consumers  like¬ 
ly  to  have  more  or  less  money  to  spend  for  food 
than  they  had  a  year  ago?” 

“In  a  way,  that  is  the  most  uncertain  factor  we 
have  to  deal  with.  As  nearly  as  I  can  learn,  the 
chances  are  that  business  recovery  will  continue  re¬ 
gardless  of  who  wins  the  election.  The  figures  in¬ 
dicate  that  more  people  are  at  work  and  that  wages 
are  slightly  better  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
'Therefore  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  will  be  ready 
to  buy  and  eat  more  potatoes  than  they  did  in  1935.” 

Competing  Crops 

“You  say  that  consumers  will  be  ready  to  buy 
more  potatoes,  but  they  won’t  be  able  to  do  that 
because  we  do  not  have  the  potatoes,”  I  suggested. 

“That  is  true,”  Ras  replied,  “and  when  potatoes 
get  scarce  or  the  price  gets  higher  than  the  consum¬ 
er  wants  to  pay,  he  turns  to  other  crops  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  If  there  is  an  abundance  of  those  crops,  it 
may  help  to  hold  down  potato  prices,  but  this  year 
there  is  no  such  abundance. 

“The  two  most  plentiful  substitutes  are  com  and 
wheat.  Cora  is  an  especially  important  food  crop 
in  the  South  but  we  have  only  about  two-thirds  as 
much  com  as  normal  and  the  wheat  crop  is  also 
relatively  short.  W'e  hear  a  lot  about  rice  but  some¬ 
times  that  is  over-estimated  as  a  competitor  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  This  year,  the  rice  crop  is  about  15  per  cent 
bigger  than  it  was  a  year  ago  but  normally  we  raise 
only  about  42  million  bushels,  which  is  pretty  small 


compared  with  our  potato  crop.  We  usually  raise 
somewheres  around  66  million  bushels  of  sweet  p>o- 
tatoes  but  neither  is  that  a  very  big  faetor.  Any¬ 
way,  this  year’s  crop  of  sweets  is  about  20  per  cent 
smaller  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

“Bdans  are  another  competitor  and  unfortimately 
our  bean  figures  are  not  too  complete.  We  know 
that  growers  this  year  will  harvest  only  about  seven- 
eighths  as  many  bushels  of  beans  as  a  year  ago  but 
everyone  knows  that  there  is  a  considerable  carry- 
a\'er  of  beans  from  last  year.  But  nobody  knows 
just  exactly  how  many  bushels  there  are  in  this 
carry-over. 

“The  onion  crop  is  a  little  bigger  than  a  year  ago. 
We  have  about  4  per  cent  fewer  carrots,  a  few  more 
tomatoes,  and  about  one-third  less  sweet  corn  for 
canning  than  in  1935.” 

“What  about  Canada?”  I  suggested.  “Won’t  we 
get  heavy  imports  from  that  country?” 

“Probably  not.  The  Canadians  also  have  a  light 
crop.”  Ras  dug  around  for  some  more  figures,  and 
then  continued.  “No  cars  of  potatoes  are  reported 
as  having  come  into  this  country  from  Canada  so 
far  this  fall.  If  they  do  come,  they  will  have  to 
jump  a  50  cents  a  hundredweight  tariff  barrier,  and 
if  our  potatoes  get  to  the  point  where  they  can  do 
that  profitably,  we  won’t  need  to  worry  much 

about  the  price  we  get. 

“As  I  see  it,  the  most 
imfavorable  piece  of  news 
so  far  as  prices  are  con¬ 
cerned,  is  the  report  show¬ 
ing  that  growers  of  early 
potatoes  in  southern  states 
are  planning  to  plant  a  lot 
more  potatoes  than  they 
did  a  year  ago.  Although 
the  early  crop  is  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  U.  S. 
crop,  those  potatoes  begin 
to  come  on  the  market 
about  the  middle  of  March, 
reaching  a  peak  in  May, 
and  any  readers  who  hang 
onto  their  potatoes  should 
be  watching  the  situation 
pretty  closely  during  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March.  It  may 
be  that  the  fellow  who 
tiolds  too  long  will  lose  out. 

“Florida  and  Texas 
growers  plan  to  put  in  a 
28  per  cent  larger  acreage 
than  a  year  ago  and  grow¬ 
ers  in  six  other  early 
states  say  they  will  plant 
a  29  per  cent  bigger  acre¬ 
age  than  in  1935.” 

“Growers  of  cash  crops 
are  also  interested  in  oth¬ 
er  crops,”  I  said.  “For 
example,  what  about  cabbage?” 

“Right  now  it  appears  that  the  cabbage  crop  will 
be  short.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  now  having 
some  extremely  favorable  weather  with  plenty  of 
moisture  and  the  cabbage  crop  is  still  growing.  For 
that  reason  it  is  a  guess  a.s  to  just  what  tbs 
total  crop  will  be.  The  quality  of  the  crop  is  good 
and  buyers  a.re  showing  a  lot  of  interest. 

“Up  to  October  12,  2,100  more  cars  of  cabbage 
had  been  shipped  than  a  year  ago,  again  indicating 
a  good  demand.  These  figures  leave  something  to 
be  desired  because  in  New  York  State,  the  most  im- 
Xiortant  cabbage  growing  area,  a  lot  of  cabbage  is 
moved  by  truck  and  as  yet  we  have  no  accurate  re¬ 
port  on  truck  movements  of  produce.  You  might 
tell  American  Agriculturist  readers  that  accurate 
government  figures  on  truck  movements  is  one  of 
the  biggest  needs  at  the  present  time. 

“The  one  thing  that  the  cabbage  grower  who 
stores  his  crop  should  watch  is  the  situation  in 
southern  states.  Indications  are  that  cabbage  grow¬ 
ers,  especially  in  Texas  and  Florida,  are  planning  a 
big  jump  in  acreage  of  early  caobage.  These  states 
begin  to  ship  in  December  and  with  anything  like 
favorable  weather,  the  volume  of  southern  cabbage 
on  our  markets  will  be  heavy  by  February.  This 
year  the  crop  will  come  to  market  a  little  later  than 
usual  because  unfavorable  weather  has  given  a  bad 
set-back  to  their  plant  beds  ” 

Apples  Are  Good  Property 

“There  is  just  one  more  crop  I  would  like  to  gfet 
a  few  figures  on  and  that  is  apples.” 

“So  far  as  the  crop  is  concerned,”  replied  “Ras”, 
“we  are  in  a  good  strong  position.  The  commercial 
crop  per  capita  is  the  smallest  since  1920.  If  every 
consumer  eats  his  share  he  Will  have  just  40  pounds 
of  apples  to  last  him  until  next  harvest. 

“For  the  past  several  years,  consumption  of  apples 
has  been  downward,  probably  {Turn  to  Page  15) 
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Just  for  the  Women 

Children  Lack  Discipline 

A  FRIEND  of  mine  was  driving  an  automo¬ 
bile  recently  when  a  ten-year-old  boy  threw 
a  whole  handful  of  dirt  through  the  open  window 
into  his  face.  Stopping  his  car,  my  friend  chas¬ 
ed  the  boy  into  his  own  backyard.  The  father 
came  out  and  defended  his  son,  and  right  there 
and  then  a  potential  criminal  was  started. 

Last  Fourth' of  July  a  boy  of  about  the  same 
age  threw  a  large  firecracker  under  my  car,  and 
it  went  off  just  at  the  right  time  to  startle  me  so 
that  I  nearly  lost  control  of  the  car. 

1  like  children,  and  I  like  to  say  hello  to  them 
when  I  meet  them  on  the  street,  but  I  never  do 
so  any  more  because  nearly  always  I  get  a  saucy 
answer  back  when  they  bother  to  answer  at  all. 
Mrs.  Eastman, and  I  have  some  friends  wham 
we  would  like  to  visit  more  frequently  than  we 
do,  but  the  visit  is  largely  spoiled  because  of  our 
friends’  small  daughter,  who  climbs  into  our  laps, 
pulls  our  hair,  even  slaps  our  faces,  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  makes  herself  disagreeable.  Both  of  her 
parents  seem  to  take  her  acts  for  granted. 

All  of  you  have  had  similar  experiences.  What 
is  the  matter?  Are  children  any  different  from 
what  they  used  to  be?  No,  they  are  not  at  heart. 
Naturally  they  are  just  as  lovable  as  ever.  But  a 
child,  like  any  other  young  animal,  needs  some 
restraint  and  discipline,  and  in  many  cases  he  is 
not  now  getting  it.  I  am  tired  and  sick  of  some 
of  the  modern  child-training  theories  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  never  had  a  child  and  who  never  come 
closer  to  everyday  living  with  children  than  the 
pages  of  a  book.  They  would  have  us  believe 
that  parents  are  always  to  blame,  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  always  right.  They  would  let  the  young 
animal  run  wild,  or  “reason”  with  him.  The 
“reasoning”  ability  of  some  children  is  not  in  their 
heads,  and  the  only  thing  that  appeals  to  them  is 
a  spanking,  administered  to  the  seat  of  their 
“reasoning”.  The  fathers  and  mothers  of  other 
times  were  not  far  wrong  when  they  followed 
the  gospel  of  “Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.” 

Now,  of  course,  there  is  nothing  that  will  ruin 
a  child  quicker  than  a  mother  who  is  constantly 
scolding  and  boxing  his  ears.  I  am  not  advocat¬ 
ing  the  frequent  use  of  corporal  punishment. 
Some  children  never  need  it,  and  it  should  never 
be  administered  in  anger.  But  when  we  violate 
a  law  of  nature,  or  even  man-made  lawsj  we  usu¬ 
ally  get  punished,  and  if  children  don’t  learn  re¬ 
spect  for  law  and  law-givers  early,  they  nevei 
will.  The  first  principle  of  good  discipline  is  to 
make  few  rules,  to  say  “no”  only  when  you  have 
to,  but  never  fail  to  enforce  your  decisions. 

Now,  maybe  I  am  wrong.  I  often  am.  You 
probably  have  had  some  experience  in  child¬ 
training  that  will  help  others.  So  American 
Agriculturist  will  pay  $i  each  for  all  letters  we 
can  publish  from  parents  or  teachers,  giving  your 
conclusions  from  actual  experience  about  child¬ 
training.  Don’t  make  the  letters  too  long,  write 
only  on  one  side  of  the  paper.  Address  them  to 
E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor,  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  New  York,  not  later  than  December  31. 

Why  Join  the  Farm  Bureau? 

T  WOULD  BE  hard  to  find  a  farmer  any¬ 
where  who  has  not  been  largely  benefited  by 
the  work  of  the  farm  bureaus,  which  have  been 
serving  northeastern  agriculture  for  nearly  a 
quarter  century. 

“Yes,”  you  say,  “but  I  never  saw  a  county  - 
agent  on  my  place,  and  anyway  I  take  little  stock 
in  his  work.”  To  which  I  reply  that  if  you  are 
a  good  farmer,  many  of  your  efficient  practices 
started  first  with  the  colleges  of  agriculture  or 


experiment  stations  and  reached  you  directly  or 
indirectly  through  the  extension  forces  and  the 
farm  bureaus. 

Take,  for  example,  pasture  improvement, 
which  is  just  about  the  most  important  newer 
practice  that  has  come  to  our  dairy  districts  in 
many  years.  Colleges  of  agriculture  have  proved 
that  it  is  fairly  easy  and  cheap  to  make  two  pas¬ 
ture  grasses  grow  where  none  grew  before ;  in 
particular,  to  make  wild  white  clover  grow.  The 
farm  bureaus  have  put  on  pasture  demonstrations 
in  nearly  every  dairying  community,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  many  farmers  have  already  taken  up  the 
practice  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  1  predict, 
when  most  pastures  will  be  of  longer  service  at 
both  ends  of  the  season,  and  not  worthless  much 
of  the  time  in  between,  as  many  are  now. 

Better  marketing  information  and  practices 
are  constantly  being  carried  by  farm  bureaus  to 
all  who  want  to  use  them.  Also,  what  the  farm 
bureau,  in  cooperation  with  the  Grange  and  other 
farm  organizations,  has  done  in  getting  better 
farm  laws  just  cannot  be  measured. 

Now,  of  course,  you  have  a  right  to  this  farm 
bureau  service  even  though  3mu  never  join  the 
organization.  But  it  is  a  fundamental  principle 
that  we  use  more  and  appreciate  better  that 
which  we  pay  for.  The  farm  bureau  membership 
fee  is  comparatively  small.  Now  is  the  time 
when  the  farm  bureaus  are  renewing  member¬ 
ships  for  next  year  and  adding  new  members. 
In  these  times  of  renewed  interest  in  all  farm 
organizations,  why  not  attend  your  farm  bureau 
meetings  and  join  this  organization,  which  is  do¬ 
ing  so  much  for  farm  happiness  and  prosperity? 

Grass  See(J  Will  Be  Short 

ARMERS  face  a  shortage  of  grass  seed  for 
the  coming  season,  as  a  result  of  the  bad 
drought  and  a  plague  of  grasshoppers  in  the  grass 
seed  producing  States.  Especially  true  is  this  of 
the  clovers  and  alfalfa,  for  only  alsike  clover  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  1935  production. 

Offset  to  some  extent  will  be  the  shortages  by 
substitutions  of  alsike  and  timothy  seed  for  red 
clover.  Use  of  soybeans  is  growing  steadily  as  a 
substitute  legume,  and  always  in  years  of  high- 
priced  grass  seed,  farmers  cut  down  the  amount 
of  seed  per  acre.  Prices  at  the  present  time  of 
grass  and  clover  seeds  average  about  50  per  cent 
more  than  last  year  at  this  time,  and  about  30 
per  cent  more  than  the  five-year  average. 

Always  in  a  time  of  seed  shortage,  the  farmer 
is  tempted  to  buy  seeds  that  are  lower  in  price 
and  also  in  quality.  Then  he  suffers  for  years 
from  this  poor  quality  seed.  The  seeding  fails 
and  in  its  place  he  gets  a  nice  crop  of  weeds, 
some  of  which  he  never  saw  before. 

Crows  Holding  Annual  Meeting 

VER  since  I  was  a  boy,  I  have  wished 
that  I  might  be  a  crow  for  a  while  (some 
folks  say  that  is  all  I  am  anyway)  so  that  I  could 
attend  one  of  these  fall  crow  conventions.  Every 
country  resident  knows  exactly  what  I  mean. 
Along  about  this  time  of  vear  the  crows  gather 
in  a  great  flock,  and  for  two  or  three  days  they 
make  life  hideous  with  their  loud  oratory  while 
they  apparently  elect  their  leaders  and  adopt  a 
platform  for  the  year  that  lies  ahead.  Somehow, 
every  time  I  see  one  of  these  crow  conventions,  I 
think  they  have  a  lot  better  time  in  their  annual 
meetings  than  we  do. 

One  nice  fall  day  recently  while  visiting  my 
brother,  George  Duff,  I  borrowed  a  gun  to  take 
a  walk  across  the  woods  and  hills,  blooming  with 
the  yellow  and  crimson  glory  of  fall  time.  As  I 
walked  through  the  woods  an  old  crow  kept  just 
a  little  ways  ahead  of  me  but  out  of  sight,  rais¬ 


ing  that  peculiar  note  in  his  “caw !  caw !  caw !” 
which  means  “Man  with  gun  coming!”  He  led 
me  for  more  than  a  mile  and  suddenly  hundreds 
of  crows  rose  from  a  thicket  ahead,  and  with' 
raucous  cries  of  derision  flew  away.  Eat  chance 
I  had  of  getting  a  shot  at  one  of  them !  And  I 
wouldn’t  like  to  kill  one  anyway,  for  if  they  want 
to  brave  the  cold  and  starvation  of  our  rigorous 
northern  winter,  far  be  it  from  me  to  deprive 
them  of  the  chance. 

I  Build  a  Hotbed 

O  BEAT  Jack  Erost  a  bit,  and  to  lengthen 
the  growing  season,  I  have  been  building  a 
hotbed  lately.  I  have  often  wondered  why  farm¬ 
ers  and  farmers’  wives  have  not  used  hotbeds  and 
cold  frames  more.  They  are  inexpensive  and  easy 
to  build.  Bulletins  showing  how  to  construct  them 
can  be  had  from  any  agricultural  college.  The 
cheapest  and  simplest  way  to  furnish  the  heat  for 
a  hotbed  is  with  horse  manure,  but  I  am  using 
electricity  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
manure.  If  you  have  electric  current,  you  can 
well  consider  its  possibilities  for  your  heat. 

With  a  hotbed  it  is  easy  to  grow  sturdy  plants, 
both  vegetable  and  flower,  with  a  surplus  to  sell 
to  neighbors,  and  in  addition  you  can  have  some 
early  things  for  the  table,  like  lettuce  and  rad¬ 
ishes,  almost  before  it  is  time  to  plant  the  regu¬ 
lar  garden.  Best  of  all,  it  is  interesting. 

While  the  matter  is  fresh  in  mind,  why  not  get 
a  bulletin,  build  a  hotbed  out  of  old  lumber  that 
you  have  around  the  place,  and  next  spring  we'li 
compare  notes. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

NE  DAY  I  sat  on  a  fence  visiting  with  a  farmer, 
who  was  dragging  a  piece  of  oat  ground  when 
I  arrived.  Said  the  farmer  to  me: 

“Ed,  sometimes  I  get  plumb  discouraged  about 
farming.  It’s  nothing  but  an  eternal  treadmill,  gat¬ 
ing  nowhere.  I  keep  these  horses  to  fit  the  ground 
to  sow  oats,  so  that  I  can  feed  the  oats  to  the  horses 
during  the  winter,  in  order  to  have  them  to  fit  the 
oat  groimd  for  their  oats  next  year.” 

Which  reminds  me  of  the  chestnut  from  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Rite  Bulletin  about  a  man  who  was  plowing  with 
a  mule.  “Bill,”  said  this  farmer  to  his  mule,  “you 
are  the  .son  of  a  jackass,  and  I  am  a  man,  made  in 
the  image  of  God.  Yet,  here  we  work,  hitched  up 
together,  year  in  and  year  out.  I  often  wonder  if 
you  work  for  me  or  if  I  work  for  you.  Verily,  I 
think  it  a  partnership  between  a  mule  and  a  fool,  for 
surely  I  work  as  hard  as  you,  if  not  harder.  Plow¬ 
ing  or  cultivating,  we  cover  the  same  distance,  but 
you  do  it  on  four  legs  and  I  on  two.  I,  therefore,  do 
twice  as  much  work  per  leg  as  you  do. 

“Soon  we’ll  be  preparing  for  a  corn  crop.  When 
the  crop  is  harvested  I  give  one-third  to  the  landlord 
for  being  so  kind  as  to  let  me  use  this  small  spook 
of  God’s  universe.  One-third  goes  to  you  and  the 
balance  is  mine.  You  consume  all  of  your  portion 
with  the  exception  of  the  cobs,  while  I  divide  mine 
among  seven  children,  six  hens,  two  ducks,  and^  a 
banker.  .  .  If  we  both  need  shoes,  you  get  them.  Bilk 
you  are  getting  the  best  of  me,  and  I  ask  you,  is  it 
fair  for  a  mule,  the  son  of  a  jackass,  to  swindle  a 
man  —  the  Lord  of  Creation  —  out  of  his  substance? 

“About  the  only  time  I  am  your  better  is  on  elec¬ 
tion  day,  for  I  can  vote  and  you  can’t.  And  after 
election  I  realize  that  I  was  fully  as  great  a  jackass 
as  your  papa.  Verily,  I  am  prone  to  wonder  if  po^i' 
tics  were  made  for  m^en  or  jackasses,  or  to  make 
jackasses  of  men. 

“And  that  ain’t  all.  Bill.  When  you’re  dead  that  s 
supposed  to  be  the  end  of  you.  But  me?  "The  parson 
tells  me  that  when  I  die  I  gotta  go  to  hell  forever 
That  is.  Bill,  if  I  don’t  do  just  as  he  says.  And  m(^ 
of  what  he  says  keeps  me  from  getting  any  ki(» 
out  of  life. 

“Tell  me,  Willjmm,  considering  these  things,  h^ 
can  you  keep  a  straight  face  and  look  so  dumb  and 
solemn?” 
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Some  Principles  of 

Cooperation 

H.  E.  Babcock  Outlines  Place,  Work  and  Future 
of  G.L.F.‘  At  Its  Annual  Meeting 


Tomorrow  I  shall  ask  your  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  for  a  leave  of  absence  from  my 
duties  as  your  General  Manager.  I  am  doing 
this  for  two  reasons :  ( i )  I  must  get  some  badly 
needed  rest;  (2)  I  want  your  Board  to  select 
and  train  a  man  for  my  job  so  that  he  may  take 
it  over  at  a  reasonably  early  date. 

Many  of  you  this  summer  have 
heard  me  liken  the  G.L.F.  to  a  pair 
of  young  horses  which  a  farmer  has 
raised  from  colthood  and  which  now 
stand  in  his  barn  —  big,  strong,  well 
broken,  fitted  with  harness,  and  hard¬ 
ened  to  work.  The  useful  life  of  this 
team  is  ahead  of  it.  Its  usefulness 
will  depend  upon  its  driver,  the  feed 
you  give  it,  and  the  kind  of  work  at 
which  you  use  it. 

How  Finances  Are  Handled 

You  financed  the  G.L.F.  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  by  a  direct  subscription  of 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
through  which  you  have  always  re¬ 
tained  control  of  the  organization.  Not  a  single 
individual  zvho  made  this  investment  has  been 
hurt  by  it.  You  got  investors  to  let  you  have  an¬ 
other  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  or  there¬ 
abouts,  and  you  so  handled  their  subscriptions 
that  today  they  are  willing  to  let  you  have  almost 
any  amount  of  money  for  your  preferred  stock 
at  annual  dividend  rates  less  than  you  are  paying 
yourselves.  Then,  by  the  application  of  sound 
business  principles  you  have  accumulated  over  a 
sixteen-year-period  five  and  one-half  million  dol¬ 
lars  of  capital  bv  earning  it.  It  is  evident  that 
no  patron  has  felt  very  keenly  the  sacrifice  of 
contributing  to  these  earnings  because  all  your 
patronage  is  voluntary,  and  the  records  show 
that  as  your  earnings  hewe  been  built  up  the 
volume  of  your  patronage  also  has  grozvn. 

Finally,  you  have  so  handled  your  relationships 
with  commercial  banks  that  your  credit  rating 
has  been  steadity  builtup.  At  one  time,  along 

with  almost  every  other 
cooperative  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  you  borrowed  some 
money  from  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  and  right 
now  you  are  one  of  the 
owners  of  and  a  borrow¬ 
er  of  the  Central  Bank 
for  Cooperatives.  A  re¬ 
sult  of  your  borrowing 
money  from  the  Farm 
Board  was  the  starting 
of  rumors  that  G.L.F. 
was  financed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth. 
The  facts  are  that 
throughout  the  years  the  bulk  of  your  borrow¬ 
ings  have  alzvays  been  from  commercial  banks 
and  today  these  banks  actually  solicit  from  your 
organizations  loans  at  interest  rates  even  lower 
than  those  asked  by  the  Central  Banks  for  Co¬ 
operatives. 

Add  your  credit  to  your  seven  million  dollars 
in  subscribed  and  earned  capital  and  you  have 
about  ten  million  dollars  to  work  with  in  this  or¬ 
ganization,  surely  a  substantial  sum. 

Don’t  let  demagogues  outside  or  in  the  organi¬ 
sation,  patrons  who  want  credit,  or  Shareholders 


H.  E.  BABCOCK, 
of  Ithaca,  general  manager, 
now  on  leave  of  absence. 


JAMES  A.  McConnell, 

of  Ithaca,  appointed  acting 
general  manager  of  C.LJ^. 


zvho  just  plainly  lack  financial  courage,  divert 
your  Directors  from  continuing  the  sound  finan¬ 
cial  policies  of  the  past.  At  least  another  million 
and  a  half  dollars  should  be  added  to  your 
capital  through  earnings.  The  test  of  you  as  the 
ozvners  and  patrons  of  the  G.L.F.  zvill  come  in 
the  year  zvhen  in  the  opinion  of  your 
Directors,  earnings  are  not  sufficient 
to  provide  for  additions  both  to 
working  capital  and  patronage  divi¬ 
dends,  and  as  a  result  decide  that  in 
your  interests  and  the  interests  of  the 
institution  patronage  dividends  can¬ 
not  safely  be  paid. 

The  Control  of  G.L.F. 

So  much  for  finances.  The  next 
subject  which  I  wish  to  discuss  with 
you  is  the  control  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion.  Logically  a  discussion  of  con¬ 
trol  should  precede  a  discussion  of 
finances. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  law  the  owners 
of  this  organization  are  the  men  and 
women  who  possess  the  $5.  shares  of  stock  issued 
by  the  Cooperative  Grange  League  Federation 
Exchange,  Inc.  There  are  over  30,000,  of  you. 
You  all  have  had  ample  notification  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  and  you  all  can  vote  here  —  one  individual, 
one  vote.  Your  chief  responsibility  today  is  to 
elect  a  Board  of  Directors  to  run  your  organi¬ 
zation  between  now  and  your  next  meeting. 

Now^  what  is  the  practical  situation?  After  the 
first  flush  of  enthusiasm  for  the  G.L.F.  and  par¬ 


A  PLACE  for  BOTH 

The  other  day  at  Syracuse  more  than 
3,000  farmers,  representing  every  kind  of 
farming  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  and  coming 
from  almost  every  community,  met  to  transact 
the  annual  business  of  the  Cooperative  Grange 
League  Federation  Exchange,  commonly  known 
as  the  G.  L.  F. 

After  acting  on  reports  of  the  officers  and  pass¬ 
ing  upon  policies  submitted  for  consideration  of 
the  meeting,  the  delegates  listened  to  General 
Manager  H.  E.  Babcock’s  report  on  the  state  of 
the  organization  and  the  outlook  for  the  future. 

We  are  often  asked  what  the  G.  L.  F.  is  and 
how  it  works.  To  answer  this  question,  and  to 
put  in  print  also  a  whole  theory  and  philosophy 
of  farm  cooperation,  we  are  printing  Mr.  Bab¬ 
cock’s  report  so  far  as  space  permits.  We  hope 
both  business  men  and  farmers  will  read  it,  for 
it  is  a  clear  exposition  of  the  place  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  farmers’  cooperative  organization. 

There  is  a  place  in  the  farm  field  both  for  sound 
farmers’  cooperatives  and  for  the  non-cooperative 
corporations.  Certainly  it  would  be  bad  for  either 
cooperatives  or  corporation^  to  have  a  monopoly 
on  all  the  business.  Each  keeps  the  other  on  its 
toes.  Each  has  a  right  to  a  share  of  the  farm¬ 
ers’  business  as  long  as  it  serves  farmers  effi¬ 
ciently  and  for  a  fair  profit.  No  concern  has  a 
right  to  farmers’  business  simply  because  it  mas¬ 
querades  in  the  name  of  cooperation.  It  must  be 
sound,  it  must  show  results,  and  it  must  recog¬ 
nize  and  play  fair  with  honest  and  efficient  com¬ 
petition  whether  that  competition  is  cooperative 
or  non-cooperative. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  end  of  the  depression 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  opportunity  for 
farm  organizations.  Wasteful  government  experi¬ 
ments  in  agriculture  must  end.  And  business  men 
are  recognizing  that  farmer  cooperation,  doing 
a  part  of  the  farmers’  business,  is  here  to  stay, 
must  be  reckoned  with,  and  is  far,  far  better 
than  government  control  or  management  of  all 
business. 


FRED  C.  PORTER,  of  Crown  Point, 
re-elected  Director  and  President. 


E.  VICTOR  UNDERWOOD, 
of  Ithaca,  re-elected  secre¬ 
tary  of  Exchange,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  G.L.F.  Holding 
Company. 


ticularly  when  it  was  in  financial  difficulties  in  the 
early  twenties,  G.L.F.  stockholders  did  not  come 
out  to  the  Annual  Stockholders  Meeting.  As 
time  went  on  your  Directors  felt  they  were  not 
being  elected  by  a  sufficiently  large  and  repre¬ 
sentative  body.  They  set  about  to  correct  the 
situation.  Over  a  period  of  years  your  Directors 
evolved  the  plan  of  bringing  new  stockholders  in¬ 
to  the  picture,  stockholders  who  were  themselves 
patrons,  zvho  represented 
the  interests  of  other  pa¬ 
trons  and  who  would 
come  to  the  Annual 
Meeting. 

Today  you  are  all 
here :  ( i )  Independent 
stockholders  (not  com¬ 
mitteemen)  who  have 
owned  shares  of  stock  in 
the  G.L.F.  since  it  was 
organized;  (2)  Advisor^,' 

Committeemen  of  Ser¬ 
vice  Stores,  chosen  this 
summer  at  meetings  at¬ 
tended  by  over  29,000 
patrons;  (3)  Directors 
of  independent  coopera¬ 
tives  who  are  here  as 

shareholders  voting  shares  of  stock  owned 
by  the  cooperatives  they  represent;  (4)  Direc¬ 
tors  of  G.L.F.  Egg  Marketing  services  and  pro¬ 
duce  marketing  units;  (5)  Finally  the  newest  and 
largest  group,  independent  dealers  who  are  here 
as  shareholders  and  members  of  your  advisory 
committees. 

Now  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  I  have  any  power 
in  me  to  shame  you  I  should  like  to  call  on  it 
at  the  present  time.  Here  you  are  3000  strong, 

presumably  independent, 
self-respecting,  intelli¬ 
gent  citizens  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  Each  and 
every  one  of  you  owns 
one  or  more  shares  of 
stock  in  this  organiza¬ 
tion.  Each  of  you  has 
one  vote  here  today. 
Presumedly  you  under¬ 
stand  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  Most  of  you  can 
stay  here  all  night  if 
necessary.  Now  are  yon 
going  to  sit  through  this 
session,  listen  to  the  re¬ 
ports  and  discussions, 
possibly  take  part  in  the 
latter,  and  finally  vote  in 
writing  on  Directors  and 
the  various  questions  of 
{Turn  to  Page  10) 


EARL  B.  CLARK, 
of  North  Norwich,  newly 
elected  director  of  the  G.L.F. 
to  represent  the  New  York 
State  Grange.  Mr.  Clark  is 
a  Master  Farmer.  Directors 
re-elected  at  the  recent  an¬ 
nual  meeting  are:  Harry 
Bull,  Campbell  Hall,  New 
York;  Chester  V.  Culver, 
Laceyville,  Pa.;  and  R.  Lo- 
thal  Heridge,  Elmer,  N.  J. 
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HIGH  COMPRESSION  your  tractor 
with  winter  overhaul  —  add 
more  power  at  the 
draw-bar,  and  cut 
fuel  and  oil  bills 
next  season. 


Arierican  AgriculturLst,  November  7,  193(3 


A  well-constructed  small  greenhouse. 

Danish  Cabbage  Growers 

WIN 


T  F  you  have  to  make  your  old  tractor 
do  a  few  more  years,  there  still  may 
be  a  way  to  get  some  of  the  lower 
costs  per  acre  and  the  added  power  that 
modern  high  compression  tractors  offer. 

Thousands  of  farmers  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  high  compression  last 
season.  Probably  one  of  your  neigh¬ 
bors  was  among  them.  Talk  to  him 
about  his  experience  with  high  com¬ 
pression  tractor  power — and  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  using  70-octane  regular  gas¬ 
oline  at  a  saving  over  low-grade  fuels. 

Near  you  also  there  is  probably  a 
dealer  selling  new  high  compression 
tractors  or  one  who  has  changed  low 
compression  jobs  over  to  high  com¬ 
pression.  See  him  and  cheek  these  sav¬ 
ings  carefully  for  your  tractor.  Decide 
whether  you  want  a  high  compression 
overhaul  this  winter  or  want  to  buy  a 
new  high  compression  tractor. 

Saving  No.  1 . . .  Oil  Dilution 

By  changing  from  distillate  or  kerosene 
to  good  gasoline,  excessive  crankcase 
dilution  (with  its  evil  of  excessive  en¬ 
gine  wear)  is  eliminated.  Oil  bills  are 
cut  substantially. 

Saving  No.  2  ..  .  Cold  Manifold 

Engines  which  burn  low  grade  fuel 
must  have  hot  intake  manifolds,  be¬ 
cause  the  fuel  for  any  engine  must  be 
vaporized  before  it  will  burn.  Good 
gasoline  will  vaporize  in  a  cold  mani¬ 
fold,  and  engines  give  more  power  with 
a  cold  manifold  than  with  a  hot  one,  pro¬ 
vided  the  fuel  is  vaporized. 

Saving  No.  3... High  Compression 

“Altitude”  pistons  or  “altitude”  cylin¬ 
der  heads  are  available  for  most  makes 
of  tractors,  and  are  listed  in  your  deal¬ 
er’s  Parts  Catalogue.  By  installing 


Testing  lower  fuel  consumption  of  high  compression 
with  tractor  apparatus  specially  made  for  exhaus¬ 
tive  2-year  test  at  Muroc  Dry  Lake,  California. 

them  in  a  tractor,  the  compression 
ratio  is  increased.  This  higher  com¬ 
pression  can  be  used  at  low  altitudes 
with  a  good  regular  grade  of  gasoline, 
and  it  gets  more  power  out  of  every  gal¬ 
lon.  A  proportionate  saving  in  gallons- 
of-gasoline-per-acre  results  in  lower 
fuel  bills. 

Together,  changing  from  hot  mani¬ 
fold  to  cold  manifold,  and  from  low 
compression  to  high  compression,  re¬ 
sults  in  BIG  INCREASES  in  engine 
power  and  SAVINGS  in  fuel  costs. 
Such  high  compression  change-overs 
give  as  much  as  50%  increase  in  draw¬ 
bar  pull  with  some  makes  of  tractors. 

Be  sure  when  you  change  to  high 
compression  that  the  manifold,  carbu¬ 
retor,  and  spark-plugs  are  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  your  tractor  manufacturer’s 
specifications  for  high  compression  gas¬ 
oline  operation.  See  your  tractor  dealer 
or  write  to  the  factory^for  full  details. 

Worth  Doing  Right 

High  compression  with  regular  grade 
gasoline  will.give  you  more  power,  get 
work  done  faster  and  easier,  cut  fuel 
bills,  cut  oil  bills,  and  let  you  go  more 
seasons  between  overhauls — but  do  this 
job  right  if  you  want  full  benefit.  Don’t 
try  to  use  spark-plugs  that  are  made 
for  low-power,  distillate  operation  with 
high  compression.  Don’t  use  a  hot  man¬ 
ifold.  High  compression  change-over  is 
a  job  that’s  worth  doing,  and  worth 
doing  right.  Ethyl  Gasoline  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Chrysler  Building,  New  York  City, 
manufacturers  of  anti-knock  fluids  for 
premium  and  regular  gasolines. 


Many  good  stories  are  told  about 
prices  and  contracts  and  crops. 
Usually,  we  think  of  the  farmer  as 
“getting-  it  in  the  neck”.  This  is  not 
nearly  always  the  case.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  kraut  makers  were  besieged 
with  farmers  last  year  who  would  have 
been  glad  to  contract  for  cabbage  at 
$5.00  a  ton. 

The  kraut  country  around  HeiII,  Gen¬ 
eva  and  Phelps  was  mighty  hard  hit 
by  the  drought.  The  heat  and  drought 
greatly  reduced  the  stand  and  by  the 
middle  or  the  last  of  August,  it  looked 
as  if  there  would  be  mighty  little  cab¬ 
bage  in  that  territory.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  was  only  25%  to  40%  of 
a  crop. 

Whereupon,  the  later  part  of  August 
and  the  first  of  September,  the  kraut 
makers  began  scurrying  around.  Re¬ 
ports  have  it  that  in  Cortland  County 
they  signed  up  at  least  three-quarters 
of  the  Danish  crop  at  figures  around 
$20.00  a  ton,  some  with  and  some  with¬ 
out  “escape  clauses”  as  to  how  many 
tons  they  would  take  per  acre.  Cab¬ 
bage  was  to  be  delivered  anytime  dur¬ 
ing  October. 

During  September  and  October,  light 
to  moderate  rains  fell,  cabbage  ran  true 
to  form  and  made  tonnage  at  a  tre¬ 
mendous  rate.  Packers  that  expected 
eight  tons  are  getting  12  or  more. 
They  are  paying  $20.00  for  it  and  car 
door  loadings  were  down  to  $10.00  last 
week. 

Such  are  the  gambles  which  the  can- 
ner,  kraut  packer  and  farmer  must 
take. 

Good  judgment  and  reasonable  hedg¬ 
ing  are  mighty  desirable.  Those  who 
signed  the  kraut  contracts  this  year 
have  won  hands  do-wn,  but  if  the 
drought  had  not  broken,  open  market 
might  have  been  considerably  higher. 
Business  houses  that  have  large  stocks 
of  commodities  have  many  ways  of 
hedging  —  not  to  make  sure  of  winning 
all  the  time  but  to  even  out  losses  even 
though  the  gains  may  thereby  be  re¬ 
duced. 

Certainly  we  ought  not  to  imagine 
that  canners,  packers,  dealers  and  oth¬ 
ers  who  handle  our  goods  always  have 
the  upper  hand. 

*  *  * 

Preparation  for  Spring  Plants 

The  milder  days  of  late  fall  offer  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  ready  for  next  year’s' 
business,  whether  home  garden  or 
market. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  pits  for  hot¬ 
beds  whether  heated  by  electricity  or 
manure;  to  procure  sash  and,  per¬ 
chance,  to  build  a  little  sash  or  iron- 
framed  greenhouse.  Cornell  (Vege¬ 
table  Crops),  New  Jersey  and  Penn 
State  Experiment  Stations  all  have  ma¬ 
terial  on  how  to  build  the  sash  houses, 
as  well  as  on  electric  hotbeds,  which 
seem  to  have  a  very  definite  place  for 
home  or  small  scale  market  operations. 

In  building  a  little  greenhouse,  it  is 
well  to  use  some  steel  in  the  form  of 
pipe  posts  and  manufactured  eave 


By  Paul  Work 

plates  even  though  one  does  most  of 
the  work  himself.  Also,  manufactured 
sash  bars  are  of  especially  selected 
lumber  and  are  milled  for  this  particu¬ 
lar  purpose.  Catalogs  of  several  green¬ 
house  supply  concerns  carry  much  in¬ 
formation  that  is  helpful  to  the  green¬ 
house  builder.  Heating  is  not  hard  to 
arrange.  Farmer’s  Bulletin  No.  1318 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  carries  information  on  both 
construction  and  heating. 

If  soil  for  plant  growing  has  not  al¬ 
ready  been  put  in  a  safe  place,  this 
work  ought  to  be  done.  It  can  be  kept 
in  a  bin  in  headhouse,  barn  or  cellar  or 
it  may  be  kept  outdoors  with  a  good 
covering  of  manure  to  prevent  its  be¬ 
ing  frozen  up  hard  when  wanted.  Of 
course,  the  preparation  of  this  soil 
should  have  been  looked  after  a  good 
while  ago.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  mild 
days  while  the  ground  is  still  unfrozen, 
afford  a  good  opportunity  to  make  com¬ 
post  piles  for  the  spring  of  1938. 

*  54:  * 

The  Year-Round  Garden 

Don’t  say  my  garden  has  not  been 
perennial  this  season.  I’ve  managed  to 
keep  it  before  your  gaze  from  April 
11th  until  now  —  nearly  seven  months. 

We  made  our  latest  plantings  about 
August  1st  when  the  drought  was  pret¬ 
ty  nearly  at  its  worst.  By  following 
our  own  advice  as  to  so-wing,  we  got 
a  stand  —  there  were  some  open 


Cabbage,  kale,  turnips,  spinach, 
and  beans.  All  planted  late  and  jneld- 
ing  fall  fodder  for  a  fine  family- 


places  and  some  things  came  up  quite 
patchy  —  but  when  the  plants  are 
grown  up  the  gaps  in  the  rows  are 
pretty  well  healed  over.  Those  four  oi 
five  rows  have  yielded  us  several  messes 
of  spinach,  lots  of  radishes  and  beets, 
and  as  pretty  purple  top  White  Globe 
turnips  as  you  ever  saw.  We  had  a 
mess  of  Tendergreen  or  mustard  spm* 
ach  last  week.  It  is  a  good  deal  li  e 
turnip  greens,  quite  different 
spinach  but  a '  welcome  change.  We 
also  have  kale  which  is  just  in  nice 
shape  for  cutting.  It  will  stand  heavy 
frosts  and  so  will  be  good  for  weeks- 
If  one  can  have  a  good  fall  ga-vdexi  a 
year  like  this,  he  can  have  it  almos 
any  year. 


It  pays  to  buy  GOOD  GASOLINE 

FOR  CARS,  TRUCKS  AND  TRACTORS 


This  is  Your  Day/ 


^  PURINA  \ 

Broiler 

CHOW 


/'PURINA  ^ 

broiler 

CHOW 


PURINA 


CHOW 

^EEd  with 

”en  chow  scratch 


PURINA  MILLS 

BUFFALO,  N.Y, 


Northeastern  egg  producers,  you  are 
especially  favored  above  all  America 
today!  The  greatest  outlet  for  market  and 
hatching  eggs  is  right  at  your  door.  It’s  YOUR 
day  to  produce  all  the  eggs  you  can — highest 
in  quality  and  quantity.  In  choosing  the  «eed 
to  get  maximum  eggs,  consider  this: 

Only  in  Purina  can  you  get  Pur-a-tene,  the 
rema;ckable  vitamin  A  concentrate  that  builds 
health  into  hens  and  fur¬ 
nishes  them  strength  to  lay 
at  their  best  the  year  around. 

Purina  alone  gives  you  the 
benefit  of  the  newest  research 
development — Vitamin  Con¬ 
trol.  Through  improved  test¬ 
ing  methods  the  Purina 
Laboratories  are  able  to 
measure  accurately  the 
amount  of  each  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  vitamins  in  the  feed, 
and  to  step  up  Purina  mashes 
not  only  in  vitamin  A,  but 


QUALITY  BROILER  MEAT 
BRINGS  THE  MONEY! 


in  vitamins  B,  D  and  G  as  well.  Testing  for 
vitamins  A  and  G  is  done  through  the  use 
of  the  new  "Magic  Eye"  or  spectrophotometer. 
Testing  for  vitamins  B  and  D  is  done  with 
live  animals  in  the  laboratory. 

A 

Purina  laying  mashes  are  today  the  finest 
egg  producers  that  poultry  feeding  science 
has  been  able  to  develop.  If  you  prefer  a  com¬ 
plete  feed,  get  Purina  Layena.  If  you  follow 

the  mash  and  grain  plan, 
Purina  Lay  Chow  is  the  feed 
to  use.  Both  contain  cod- 
liver  oil,  buttermilk  and 
Pur-a-tene.  Both  will  step  up 
your  egg  profits  this  year, 
giving  you  highest  sustained 
production  and  greatest 
hatchability. 

See  your  Purina  dealer  for 
today’s  prices!  You’ll  be 
pleasantly  surprised  to  learn 
that  it  costs  no  more  to  feed 
the  best! 


Purina  Broiler  Chow  is  today  pro¬ 
ducing  broiler  meat  that  has  never 
been  equalled  for  quality,  flavor  and 
tastiness.  It’s  the  best  buy  on  the 
market  for  producing  quality  meat 
at  the  lowest  cost  per  pound  of 
gain!  See  your  Purina  dealer  for 
Broiler  Chow. 


PURINA 

Uyena 


Here’s  a  Thriller! 


Suppose  a  mite  of  an  insect,  almost 
invisible  to  the  eye,  had  lighted  on  your 
dairy  cows.  Suppose  that  insect  began 
multiplying,  and  you  could  find  no  way 
of  relief,  and  within  a  few  months  you 
had  lost  your  whole  herd?  Or,  suppose 
another  kind  of  insect  or  pest  entered  your 
poultry  house,  and  try  as  hard  as  you 
would,  your  chickens  died  off  like  flies? 
Then  suppose  in  some  far,  far  off  land 
someone  had  discovered  another  kind  of 
insect  and  another  kind  of  pest  that  would 
immediately  eat  up  and  destroy  those  mites 
that  were  killing  your  cows  and  chickens? 
What  would  you  do?  I  know.  As  quickly 
as  possible  you  would  try  to  bring  from 
that  far  away  country  to  your  own  farm, 
enough  of  the  “destroyers”  to  stamp  out 
your  disease. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

Now  for  my  story.*  Over  in  Hawaii, 
our  Island  possessions,  the  sugar 
planters  encountered  a  pest  that  was  de¬ 
stroying  their  cane  crops.  After  months  and 
months  of  research,  another  insect  was 
found  which  “ate  up”  the  sugar  pests. 
This  “discovery”  was  given  wide  publicity 
to  sugar  producers  all  over  the  world. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

ONE  DAY  a  planter  way  down  in  Africa 
noticed  that  his  sugar  cane  was  wilt¬ 
ing.  He  found  this  self-same  pest,  which 
had  brought  so  much  damage  to  Hawaii, 
was  ruining  his  crop.  Failure  stared  him 
in  the  face.  Hawaii  was  nearly  20,000  miles 
away.  Quick  action  must  be  taken.  Ordi¬ 
nary  transportation  would  be  too  slow.  He 
cabled  his  order,  adding: 

“Send  bugs  by  air  regardless  of  expense.” 
Long  ago  Paul  de  Kruif  wrote  of  Microbe 
Hunters  and  Hunger  Fighters,  books  that 
thrilled  us.  But  here  were  pest-fighters, 
thousands  of  them  packed  in  a  five-pound 
box  and  rushed  to  the  airways  of  Honolulu 
to  catch  the  Hawaiian  Clipper  to  California. 
Twenty  hours  over  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Then 
transferred  to  a  transcontinental  plane 
across  to  New  Jersey  just  in  time  to  catch 
the  Hindenburg’s  flight  over  the  Atlantic 
to  Germany.  Next  our  five-pound  box  of 
pest-fighters  are  shifted  from  one  airplane 
to  another — Frankfort,  Rome,  Athens,  and 
the  Mediterranean — on  down  into  the  heat 
of  Africa.  Think  of  it!  In  ten  days  after 
leaving  Honolulu,  these  pest-fighters  are 
busy  exterminating  the  cane  pests  of  this 
African  sugar  planter. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

WE  ARE  INTERESTED  in  destroying  crop- 
pests,  dairy  pests,  and  poultry  pests. 
But,  after  all,  aren’t  we  a  lot  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  destroying  the  “pests”  that  would 
enter  and  bhght  our  children’s  lives?  Sin 
is  not  a  modern  word.  “Sin”  is  old- 
fashioned,  but  we  who  are  parents  know 
what  it  means.  In  plain,  unvarnished  terms, 
sin  is  a  pest.  When  it  enters  our  homes, 
destruction  follows  in  its  wake.  If  we  would 
send  across  seas  20,000  miles  for  help  to 
eradicate  pests,  how  far  would  we  send 
for  help  to  destroy  the  enemy  that  enters 
our  household? 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

Two  THOUSAND  years  ago,  there  Uved  a 
Man  who  performed  miracles.  He 
healed  the  sick.  He  gave  sight  to  the  blind. 
He  drove  darkness  out  of  homes  by  his 
Light.  He  even  forgave  prodigal  sons  and 
wayward  Mary  Magdalenes.  His  days  of 
miracles  are  not  over.  We  need  not  send 
20,000  miles  across  the  seas  for  help. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

I  dare  you  to  think  about  (our  children’s 
welfare.  Dr.  E.  Stanley  Jones  says  that  we 
are  the  Kingdom  of  Man;  that  above  us  is 
the  Kingdom  of  God  where  peace  and  love 
and  unselfishness  reignj  that  below  us  is 
the  animal  kingdom  with  its  laws  of  greed, 
tooth  and  claw,  and  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  Will  our  children  reach  up  to  the 
Higher  Kingdom,  or  will  we  let  “pests” 
drag  them  down  to  the  lower? 

IWm.  H.  Danforth 

Chairman^  Ralston  Purina  Company  1 
898  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis, 
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Three  generations  of  enthusiastic  Ball-Band 
WearerS/  young  and  old  .  o  o  walking — tramping— 
running  ...  at  work  and  at  play  .'. .  have  learned 
from  experience  that  it’s  better  to  buy  the  best 
— and  that  the  best  footwear  anyone  can  buy 
bears  the  Red  Ball  trade-mark. 

On  the  farm  especially^  where  men  and  women 
want  footwear  that  must  stand  up  under  the 
hardest  kind  of  use  in  oil  kinds  of  weather^ 
Ball-Band  is  the  favorite.  Nothing  can  beat  this 
famous  footwear  for  up-to-date  style, perfectcom- 
fort  and  extra  long  wear.  See  your  Bail-Bond 
dealer.  If  you  don’t  know  his  name,  write  us  for  it. 

MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 
482  Woter  St.,  Mishowoka,  Ind. 


Bail-Bond  boots,  famous  for  fit  and 
long  wear;builtin  all  popular  heights. 


Sturdy  work  rubbers  with  tnefomous 
Bail-Bond  sole  that"$tandsthegaff." 


Comfortable  arctics  with  oll-rubberof 
cloth  tops;  one  to  six  buckle  heights. 


BALL-BAND 


Coming  to  PHILADELPHIA? 

Rooms  with  Bath  for 

HOTEL  ^ — 

P  H  I  L  A  D  E  LPHI  AN 

'  (Formerly  Hotel  Pennsylvania) 

39TH  CHESTNUT  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


FARM  BUILDINGS 

FREE-BIG  Send  COUPON  TO-  I 

B  I.  day  for  big  Roofing 

Roofins  Book  Book.  SAVE  MONEY. 

■  ■  '  ■  "*  Order  Roofing  for 

homes,  poultry  and  farm  buildings, 
DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- FREIGHT 
PAID.  Keep  in  your  pocket  the  profit 
others  would  get 

Full  line  of  Zinc  Coated  Pressed  Steel 
Roofing.  Siding  and  Shingles.  All  kinds 
and  styles  to  pick  from.  Sold  to  you  at 
money-saving  factory  prices,  FREIGHT 
PAID. 

Cooler  in  summer— warmer  in  winter. 
Easy  to  put  on.  Send  postcard  TODAY 
for  big  FREE  Roofing  Book. 

BALTIMORE  FENCE  &  ROOFING  CO., 
Dept.  LL-6,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Send  FREE  Samples  and  Roofing  Book,  also 
Factory  Freight  Paid  Prices. 

To _  I 


post  Office: 
R.  F.  D 


State- 


World-Famous 

StewarT 


CLIPMASTER 


Over  90  %  of  the  world’s  clippter  users  own  and 
PREFER  STEWART  clippers.  CLIPMASTER 
is  faster,  cooler  running,  easier-to-use.  Has  two 
to  five  times  as  much  power  as  other  clippers 
of  this  type.  Lasts  longer.  Stays  sharp  longer. 
Fan-cooled,  ball-bearing  motor  exclusive  Stewart 
design.  Completely  insulated  in  the  special  EASY- 
GRIP  handle  barely  2  inches  in  diameter.  The 
finest,  most  enduring  clipper  ever  made  for  cows, 
horses,  dogs,  mules,  etc.  A  SS5.00  value  for  only  tie. 95 
complete.  Slightly  higher  west  of  Denver.  100-120 
'volts.  Special  voltages  slightly  higher.  At  your  dealer’s 
or  send  $1.00.  Pay  b.alance  on  arrival.  Send  for  FREE 
catalog  of  Stewart  electric  and  hand  power  Clipping 
and  Shearing  machines.  Made  and  guaranteed  by 
Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company  5664  Roosevelt  Rd.. 
Chicago,  Illinois.  47  years  making  Quality  products. 


^‘Aero’:^ 

^Qranamid^ 

NITROGEN  I-  LIMEy 
k  FERTILIZER 


FEEDS  TH  E  CROP 
SWEETENS  THE  SOIL 


Black  &  English  walnut 

Trees,  Filbert,  Northern  Pecan, 
Blight  Resistant  Chestnut,  and 
others.  All  adaptable  to  northern 
climates  through  years  of  selective 
cultivation.  Send  for  catalog. 

J.  F.  JONES  NURSERIES 

Dept.  G-II6,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


J.F.  JONES 
NURSERIES 
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A  YEAR  of  late  spring  frosts  and 
summer  drought  brought  new 
problems  to  growers  of  sm^l  fruity. 
Joseph  M.  Kujawa,  West  Webster 
“berry  king”  and  Farm  Bureau  direc¬ 
tor,  figures  he  is  richer  in  experience 
if  not  in  money  as  a  result. 

“We  did  not  do  so  bad,”  he  admit¬ 
ted,  “and  the  experience  of  the  year 
has  confirmed  my  judgment  in  certain 
practices.  Irrigation  of  small  fruits, 
growing  strawberries  each  year  on  new 
roots,  keeping  raspberry  plantings 
young  and  healthy  are  sound  practices 
in  any  year.  This  year  they  meant  the 
difference  between  good  crops  and  fail¬ 
ure.” 

Many  growers  just  now  are  consid¬ 
ering  irrigation  systems.  Mr.  Kujawa 
offers  a  word  of  warning.  “Overhead 
irrigation  has  its  drawbacks,”  he  said, 
“and  if  such  a  system  is  used  the  grow¬ 
er  should  have  a  ready  market  for  his 
product.  I  find  it  makes  berries  soft, 
while  water  applied  to  the  roots  does 
not  have  this  disadvantage.” 

Care  with  Irrigation 

“You  cannot  use  overhead  irrigation 
for  a  few  hours  on  a  hot  day.  If  the 
water  is  turned  on  while  the  sun  is 
shining  it  must  be  left  running  all  day. 
Many  growers  are  learning  this.  I  have 
seen  ill  effects  from  turning  off  the 
water  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 
Perhaps  the  best  plan  would  be  to  turn 
on  the  water  at  night  and  turn  it  off 
by  dawn.”  Mr.  Kujawa  obtains  his  ir¬ 
rigation  by  underground  tile,  installed 
originally  for  drainage.  He  considers 
this  system  perfect. 

Next  year’s  strawberry  crop  was 
started  in  August.  Several  years  ago  he 
discarded  the  usual  practice  of  letting 
the  plants  go  for  several  years  and 
then  setting  new  ones.  While  this 
year’s  crop  was  being  picked,  runners 
were  allowed  to  develop  on  the  plants. 
As  soon  as  picking  was  finished  a  cul¬ 
tivator  was  run  between  the  rows  to 
loosen  the  soil.  Runners  were  allow¬ 
ed  to  spread.  In  a  dry  year  a  little  soil 
will  be  thrown  around  them;  otherwise 
they  are  allowed  to  root  themselves. 

Pruning 

Next  spring  Joe  will  go  through  the 
plantings  cutting  out  most  of  the  old 
plants  on  which  this  year’s  crop  was 
borne.  “If  you  pull  up  a  two-year-old 
plant  you  will  notice  two  sets  of  roots,” 
he  said.  “One  will  he  brown  and  dead, 
the  other  new  and  white.  If  you  let  the 
berries  grow  on  these  plants  they  will 
be  smaller  in  size,  because  they  will  be 
produced  by  the  second  growth  of 
roots  on  spindly  plants. 

“By  starting  new  plants  this  August, 
next  year’s  crop  will  be  grown  on  new 
plants.  Advantage  of  leaving  the  old 
plants  in  until  spring  is  that  they  will 
nurse  the  new  ones.”  In  August  200 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  were 
applied.  No  fertilizer  will  be  used  next 
spring,  because  he  finds  it  makes  for 
soft  berries.  Every  three  years  he 
starts  a  new  berry  patch  by  plowing 
under  from  20  to  40  tons  of  stable 
manure  per  acre. 

Mr  Kujawa  said  he  would  not  think 
of  going  back  to  the  old  fertilizing  plan 
for  strawberries.  “You  fertilized  heav- 


By “SKEFF” 

ily  in  the  spring,  got  rank  fohage  and 
soft  berries,”  he  said.  “When  hot 
weather  came  the  berries  were  likely  to 
just  melt  away.  Under  my  present  sys¬ 
tem  yield  and  size  hold  up  well  and  I 
was  picking  berries  two  weeks  after 
some  other  growers  were  finished.” 

Varieties 

The  Premier,  or  Howard  17,  straw¬ 
berry  survived  late  spring  frosts  best, 
he  said.  Blossoms  are  near  the  ground 
and  were  protected  by  the  leaves.  It 
was  found  the  ground  also  drew  out 
the  frost.  Dorsett  was  hit  hardest  by 
frost  and  Clermont  next  hardest.  Cul¬ 
ver  and  Camden  stood  up  best  after 
Premier.  Drought  generally  reduced 
size  of  berries,  but  with  irrigation,  size 
held  up  to  the  last  picking.  The  same 
proved  true  with  raspberries.  On  high 
spots  where  water  did  not  reach,  canes 
wilted. 

A  former  practice  was  to  let  rasp¬ 
berry  plantings  go  about  20  years.  Mr. 
Kujawa  has  found  on  his  two  farms  it 
pays  better  to  renew  plantings  about 
every  12  years.  For  the  first  two  years 
the  plantings  are  rogued  to  eliminate 
diseased  stock.  Old  plantings  are  hard¬ 
er  to  control. 

Eggplant,  peppers  and  tomatoes  are 
about  the  worst  foes  of  raspberries,  he 
has  found.  He  has  quit  growing  egg¬ 
plants  because  they  infect  the  soil  with 
'mosaic  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  grow  berries  successfully.  Five 
years  after  peppers  have  been  grown 
on  one  field,  he  could  see  the  effect  on 
raspberries. 

Mr.  Kujawa  finds  the  new  Sodus 
purple  raspberry  is  not  as  good  to  eat 
out  of  hand  as  Columbian,  all  of  which 
stock  is  diseased.  He  says  Sodus  will 
get  disease  and  in  his  locality  has 
shown  wilt.  “Any  grow6r  with  egg¬ 
plants,  peppers  or  tomatoes  will  get 
bad  results  with  Sodus,”  he  said.  “'When 
I  plant  them  I  do  so  on  practically 
virgin  land.  With  these  drawbacks,  the 
Sodus  is  a  good  berry,  is  large  and 
promises  to  be  a  best  seller. 

Taylor  Good  Raspberry 

He  likes  the  large  red  Newburgh  and 
is  “going  in  strong  for  the  Taylor  be¬ 
cause  I  think  it  is  the  coming  red  rasp¬ 
berry.”  The  Marcy,  another  new  red 
sort,  he  has  found  to  have  size  but  to 
require  picking  oftener.  “If  it  is  not 
picked  frequently,  it  gets  dark,  which 
spoils  it  for  best  sales,”  he  said. 

Both  the  Taylor  and  the  Marcy  wiU 
get  wilt,  but  will  outgrow  it  by  develoi^ 
ing  new  shoots,  he  said,  but  Sodus  wil 
fail  to  do  this.  He  recalled  a  planting 
of  Sodus  on  another  farm  dying  out. 
Tracing  the  trouble  he  found  it  due  o 
previous  plantings  of  tomatoes  and  pep¬ 
pers.  Several  years  ago  when  one  of  ^3 
plantings  became  infected,  he  carefu  y 
picked  out  some  apparently 
free  plants.  These  were  planted  in  tw 
separate  fields  on  clean  soil.  Both  ^ 
veloped  disease.  “I  did  not  know 
then,”  he  said,  “but  I  know  now  i 
should  have  washed  each  plant  care 
ly  before  moving  it  to  the  new  oc 

tion.”  fhrtse 

“As  a  result  of  failing  to  wash  tn 

plants  I  have  been  fighting  disease  o 
six  years.” 
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In  the  stable,  behind  the  cow — that’s  where  Gran- 
Phosphate  gives  you  your  biggest  dollar’s  worth  of  plant 
food.  Besides  its  own  high  fertilizing  value,  Gran-Phos¬ 
phate  adds  to  the  value  of  manure,  by  saving  a  large 
share  of  the  nitrogen  which  ordinarily  escapes  in  the  form 
of  ammonia  gas.  Gran-Phosphate  traps  this  gas,  preserv¬ 
ing  the  nitrogen  for  the  benefit  of  your  crops. 

Thus  a  ton  of  Gran-Phosphate  in  the  stable  is  worth 
more  than  the  same  ton  spread  on  the  field. 

Gran-Phosphate  is  light  colored,  attractive — a  great 
dresser-upper  for  the  stable.  Keeps  down  odors,  too. 
The  granular  particles  prevent  men  and  cows  from 
slipping.  Easy  to  get  out  of  the  bag  and  easy  to  spread. 
If  kept  in  a  reasonably  dry  place,  Gran-Phosphate  will 
not  cake  or  harden.  And  it  is  much  less  dusty  than  the 
powdered  form. 

WHY  THE  20%  ? 

For  a  long  time,  16%  Superphosphate  was  the  standard 
strength,  because  the  phosphate  rock  used  would  yield 
only  16%.  Improvements  in  mining  and  processing  have 
now  made  it  possible  to  get  20%  with  only  one  acidu- 
lation. 

This  means  that  20%  is  now  standard.  To  make  16% 
or  16-20%,  the  20%  product  has  to  be  cut  with  a  filler  of 
some  kind.  The  user  must  pay  for  this,  plus  the  cost 
of  bagging  and  shipping  the  inert  material. 

With  20%  Gran-Phosphate  on  the  market,  lower 
analyses  are  uneconomical.  20%  costs  a  little  more  per 
ton,  but  less  per  pound  of  plant  food — and  that’s  what 
you  are  buying. 

Use  G.L.F.  20%  Gran-Phosphate  this  winter  in  cow 
stables — one  pound  per  cow  per  day — and  in  poultry 
houses — 4  pounds  per  100  hens  per  day.  Your  nearest 
G.L.F.  Service  Agency  can  supply  you. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.-ITHACA,  N.Y. 
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Active  People 
Need 


ENERGY 

—  Delicious  Karo  Syrup 
Provides  It! 

With  all  the  work  to  be  done 
on  a  farm,  the  family  must  be 
served  hearty,  wholesome  foods 
— which  yield  energy  and  sub¬ 
stantial  nourishment. 

Karo  Syrup,  besides  being  de¬ 
licious  and  nourishing  is  a  real 
ENERGY  food  — containing  an 
abundance  of  Dextrose,  the  sugar 
that  doctors  call  "muscle^^  or 
^^body^^  sugar.  That  is  why  Karo 
Syrup  — so  rich  in  Dextrose  — is 
recommended  for  growing  chil¬ 
dren,  for  athletes  and  for  active 
men  and  women.  Serve  plenty 
of  Karo  to  your  family;  on  pan¬ 
cakes,  waffles,  sliced  bread,  etc. 
Keep  them  healthy  and  happy. 


•  •  • 


Dextrose  and  Karo  Syrup  come  from 
golden  American  Corn. The  makers  of 
Karo  are  the  world’s  largest  buyers 

of  CORN  pur¬ 
chased  for  cash, 
from  millions  of 
farms  throughout 
the ''Corn  Belt." 


Rich  in 

T  R  O  S  E 

od-Energy  Sugar 


CORN  PRODUCTS 
REFINING  COMPANY 

17  Battery  Place  •  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Some  principles  of  Cooperation 

{Continued  from  Page  5) 


policy  which  will  come  up,  and  then 
go  away  from  here  and  let  some  con¬ 
temptible  demagogue,  tell  you  that  you 
do  not  own,  that  you  do  not  control, 
that  you  do  not  run,  this  organization? 
What  do  you  say?  ' 

Now  let’s  just  take  a  minute  and  see 
how  you  exercise  your  control.  The 
G.L.F.  is  a  corporation.  Like  all  cor¬ 
porations,  between  stockholders  meet¬ 
ings,  its  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  its 
Directors.  You  are  here  to  vote  today 
on  five  Directors  to  fill  five  vacancies 
in  a  Board  of  thirteen.  You  operate 
under  a  certificate  and  by-laws  which 
provide  that  the  nomination  for  the  Di¬ 
rectors  for  whom  you  vote  shall  be 
made,  three  by  the  organizations  which 
originally  sponsored  the  G.L.F.  —  or¬ 
ganizations  which  you  must  remember 
turned  over  going  businesses  to  it  to 
conduct  for  them  —  and  two  nominat¬ 
ed  by  caucuses  of  committeemen  of 
yourselves  in  the  states  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  Jersey.  I  am  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  nominees  who  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  you  are  only  nominees,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  nomi  ¬ 
nations  from  the  floor  of  this  meeting. 

Before  I  leave  this  matter  of  Direc¬ 
tors  may  I  also  make  this  observation: 
The  strength  of  the  G.L.F.  Board  of 
Directors,  in  my  opinion,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  its  members  do  not  receive 
salaries,  and  that  they  never  engage 
directly  in  management  operations.  It 
is,  therefore,  of  no  financial  interest 
for  a  man  to  become  a  Director  of  the 
G.L.F.,  nor  does  he  ever  sit  on  the 
Board  and  pass  on  his  own  acts  as  an 
executive. 

A  Matter  of  Record 

Now  how  does  your  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  control  the  G.L.F.  ?  To  begin  with, 
for  sixteen  and  one-half  years  they  have 
been  writing  into  their  minute  books  at 
103  meetings  the  general  policies  by 
which  your  management  is  guided. 
During  those  103  meetings  let  it  be  re¬ 
corded  there  has  been  but  one  split 
vote. 

In  your  budget  your  Directors  have 
set  forth  and  authorized  every  predict¬ 
able  item  of  expense  which  this  or¬ 
ganization  may  undertake  during  the 
year  July  1,  ‘36 — June  30,  ’37.  Your 
General  Manager,  w'hether  he  be  my¬ 
self  or  my  successor  is  bound  to  ob¬ 
serve  this  budget.  He  can  spend  less 
than  the  sums  authorized  but  he  can’t 
spend  more  without  having  the  matter 
come  back  to  your  representatives  for 
authorization. 

One  of  the  most  important  controls 
of-  your  Board  lies  in  its  use  of  Certi¬ 
fied  Public  Accountants  to  audit  the 
affairs  of  your  organization  a,nd  in  its 
relationship  wnth  these  independent 
auditors  in  meetings  of  the  Board  at 
which  none  of  your  employees  are  pres¬ 
ent. 

Your  Directors,  not  only  audit  the 
affairs  of  your  coopei'ative,  but  in  ad¬ 
dition  they  audit  the  personal  affairs 
of  your  principal  employees. 

Dangers  Ahead 

The  chief  dangers  I  see  ahead  of  this 
organization  of  yours  lie  in  the  fact 
that  you  as  farmers  have  had  little 
experience  in  the  give  and  take  of  busi¬ 
ness  You  are  altogether  too  prone  to 
mix  emotions  with  business.  This 
makes  you  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  demagogues  and  of  your  other  ene¬ 
mies.  The  milk  marketing  situation  is 
an  example  of  what  I  mean. 

Intolerance  Kills  Cooperation 

In  the  operation  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion  there  is  no  place  for  partisan  poli¬ 
tics,  religious  issues,  competition  with 
other  cooperatives,  or  intolerance. 
'Through  the  years  which  are  ahead 
there  are  many  decisions  which  will 
have  to  be  made  by  your  Directors 


and  by  the  majority  of  those  present 
and  voting  in  Annual  meetings  with 
which  minorities  will  sharply  and  hon¬ 
estly  disagree.  Sometimes  the  minori¬ 
ties  will  be  right. 

With  everything  I’ve  got,  may  I  urge 
you,  pray  you,  not  to  abandon  your 
support  of  this  organization  when  the 
majority  institutes  policies  with  which 
you  personally  may  happen  not  to 
agree.  If  you  happen  to  be  in  the 
minority,  be  big  enough  to  stay  with 
the  organization  eveyi  though  tempor¬ 
arily  you  may  not  approve  of  what  it 
is  doing. 

Over-Expansion  Weakens  all  Work 

There  is  danger  that  an  aggressive 
and  ambitious  management  may  under¬ 
take  to  render  service  in  more  fields  of 
activity  than  it  can  handle.  You  are 
now  engaged  in  the  wholesale  purchas¬ 
ing  and  processing  of  feed,  seed,  fer¬ 
tilizer,  lime,  spray  materials,  paint,  oil, 
and  gas,  and  a  long  list  of  other  farm 
supplies  of  less  importance.  You  are 
engaged  in  the  marketing  of  eggs  and 
live  poultry,  and  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent.  You  are  marketing  each  year 
quite  a  lot  of  beans  and  you  are  feel¬ 
ing  .  your  way  into  the  marketing  of 
farm  produce.  As  I  see  it,  your  or¬ 
ganization  has  plenty  of  hay  down  right 
now.  It  should  not  undertake  any  new 
lines  of  service.  I  refer  here  to  the 
pressure  being  brought  by  patrons  for 
the  purchasing  of  farm  machinery  and 
other  like  activities.  Your  organization 
should  proceed  very  slowly  with  the 
new  lines  of  service  it  has  recently 
undertaken.  Furthermore  your  organi¬ 
zation  should  have  both  the  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  courage  to  back  out  of  jobs 
it  finds  it  can’t  handle  successfully. 

Should  Do  a  Cash  Business 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  credit. 
Your  organization  hasn’t  enough  capi¬ 
tal  to  do  a  credit  business.  I  have 
never  yet  seen  credit  extended  which 
was  not  paid  for  by  the  man  who  paid 
cash.  I’ve  never  yet  seen  low  operating 
costs  attained  when  credit  was  grant¬ 
ed.  The  machinery  which  has  been  set 
up  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
plus  the  changed  attitude  and  improv¬ 
ed  conditions  of  commercial  banks, 
leaves  no  room  for  this  organization  to 
perform  a  credit  service  in  connection 
with  either  its  wholesale  or  retail  ser¬ 
vices. 

Opportunities  Ahead 

Now  I  pass  in  conclusion  to  a  much 
more  pleasant  field  of  thought.  It  is 


Seed  Oats  Are  Scarce,  But — 

Good  seed  oats  will  be  scarce 
next  spring  but  that  is  no 
good  reason  for  signing  an  iron- 
bound  contract  for  the  purchase 
of  seed  of  a  variety  of  oats  poor¬ 
ly  adapted  to  the  Northeast. 

Agents  are  now  travelling  from 
farm  to  farm  with  samples  of  fine 
looking  oats  and  taking  orders 
for  spring  delivery. 

Some,  at  least,  of  these  oats 
are  the  variety  Victory,  a  fine 
yielder  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
but  unable  to  stand  our  hot  sum¬ 
mer  weather.  They  won’t  fill  and 
yield  will  be  lightweight  and  dis¬ 
appointingly  low. 

Furthermore,  the  order  the 
bu5'er  is  asked  to  sign  is  a  con¬ 
tract  with  a  non-cancellable 
clause  and  is  legally  enforceable 
unless  fraud  can  be  proven. 


of  the  opportunities  which  we  farmers 
of  the  Northeast  have  with  the  G.L.F. 

The  foundation  of  all  sound  progress 
in  these  modern  times  is  sound  scien¬ 
tific  research.  One  of  the  fundamental 
policies  of  your  G.L.F.  is  that  as  soon 
as  a  new  method  or  practice  is  discov¬ 
ered  by  Elxperiment  Stations  and  field 
tested  it  is  incorporated  in  G.L.F.  Ser¬ 
vice.  Of  course  I  don’t  know  what 
agricultural  research  will  bring  out  in 
the  years  that  are  ahead  but  I  am  mor¬ 
ally  certain  that  enough  will  be  discov¬ 
ered  within  the  next  ten  years  to  alter 
very  considerably  present  agricultural 
practice. 

Now  I  come  to  the  concluding  and 
great  opportunity  for  this  organization 
as  I  see  it.  There  are  things  in  life 
which  are  more  important  than  materi¬ 
al  thing.s.  There  is  health,  happiness, 
and  the  freedom  of  spirit  without  which 
a  farmer  caimot  be  a  man  among  men. 
Some  of  you  folks  in  the  past  have 
thought  that  the  Government  would 
solve  your  economic  and  spiritual  prob¬ 
lems.  It  can’t  and  it  shouldn’t.  Others 
of  you  have  tried  to  work  out  your 
destiny  as  individuals.  An  individual 
farmer  working  alone  cannot  in  such  a 
society  long  maintain  his  standard  of 
living,  his  happiness,  and  his  freedom 
of  spirit.  Fortunately  he  doesn’t  have 
to  work  alone. 

Farmers  working  together  through 
adequately  financed,  well  managed,  ag¬ 
gressively  supported  cooperative  or¬ 
ganizations  can  protect  their  economic 
rights  and,  therefore,  their  standards 
of  living.  They  can  and  should  en¬ 
hance  their  happiness  and  the  happiness 
of  their  families,  and  above  all  we  can 
attain  freedom  of  spirit  and  be  men 
among  men.  I  challenge  you  to  do  it! 


^  Your  return  for  your  milk  depends  upon  its  use.  If  a 
large  proportion  of  it  is  used  for  sale  in  fresh  fluid  form 
your  check  will  be  much  larger  than  if  most  of  it  is 
manufactured. 

All  milk  sold  in  paper  containers  is  fresh  fluid  milk  — 
class  I  milk  in  the  classified  price  plan. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recently  ordered  a 
rise  in  the  consumer  price  of  milk  sold  in  paper  con¬ 
tainers.  If  this  order  had  gone  into  effect,  the  farmer’s 
milk  check  would  have  suffered.  Unless  you  stop  the 
order,  it  may  still  go  into  effect. 

Paper  container  has  made  good 

The  paper  container  has  proved  itself,  over  the  years  to 
be  one  of  the  best  means  of  increasing  the  market  for 
fluid  milk  in  New  York  State. 

In  1928,  3,000,000  of  these  paper  containers  were 
used.  This  year  100,000,000  will  be  used. 

You  can  see  therefore,  that  the  paper  container  is  of 
great  importance  to  you.  And  you,  the  farmer,  must  pre¬ 
pare  to  fight  for  this  new  boon  to  fluid  milk  sales. 

Your  legislators  saw  through  the  attempt  to  stop  the 
progress  of  paper  containers  when  they  halted  a'  move 


in  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  to  raise  the  price  of 
milk  sold  in  paper  containers^  But  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  did  what  a  wise  legislature  had  refused  to 
do — and  raised  the  price  of  fluid  milk  sold  in  paper  con¬ 
tainers  one  cent  above  the  price  of  milk  sold  in  glass 
bottles.  A  wise  Court  has  halted  the  order,  temporarily. 

Not  one  penny  of  that  rise  would  go  to  the  farmer; 
not  one  penny  of  that  rise  is  wanted  by  the  distributor! 

On  the  contrary,  both  the  dairy  farmer  and  the  dis¬ 
tributor  would  sell  less  fluid  milk  —  because  thousands 
of  customers  would  not  accept  the  rise  in  the  price! 

Obriouslyy  interests  against  the  farmer  are  at  work. 

Public  opinion  against  move 

This  arbitrary  edict  has  aroused  the  public  press  and 
every  socially  minded  man  and  woman  in  New  York 
State.  For  they  feel  that  an  injustice  is  being  done  the 
dairy  farmer  and  consumer.  With  public  opinion  on 
your  side,  you,  the  farmer,  can  make  your  protest  carry 
a  great  deal  of  weight.  And  you  should  lose  no  time  in 
voicing  your  protest  to  your  Assemblyman  and  your 
Senator  against  this  raise  m  the  price  of  milk  sold  in 
paper  containers  —  not  one  cent  of  which  raise  would 
go  to  increase  the  price  paid  the  farmer. 


NEW  YORK  PAPER  CONTAINER  COMMITTEE 
444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
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HiS  CUSTOMERS 
COME  BY 
TELEPHONE 


A  FARMER  near  Marlow,  Oklahoma, 
raises  chickens  and  turkeys  and 
takes  orders  from  town  hy  tele¬ 
phone  for  poultry  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  He  says,  “We  call  our  phone 
our  best  salesman.” 

Every  day  is  work  day  for  the 
telephone  in  the  farm  home.  It 
is  always  ready  to  close  the  gap 
between  some  member  of  the  family 
and  some  one  in  town.  The  pur¬ 
pose  maybe  to  find  the  best  market, 
to  get  the  doctor  or  veterinarian 
quickly,  or  just  to  bring  the  reas¬ 
suring  voice  of  neighbor  or  friend. 
It  is  always  there  and  ready  to  be 
of  service. 

That  is  why  a  country  woman 
once  said  she  would  not  ^ 

care  to  live  in  the  country 
without  a  telephone  in  (i  )1 
her  home. 


SYSTEM 


FOX  TRAPPING.  Best  sets  known.  One  man  took 
eight  foxes  from  seventeen  traps  the  first  night.  Complete 
instructions  and  bottle  scent.  Price  Five  Dollars. 

CHESTER  R.  HALL,  West  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


HERSKOVITS 

3  3  3  SEVENTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


FREE!  Valuable  Booklet 

new  Trapping  secrets - 
Guaranteed  Price  Lists, 
Market  Reporta.  Ship¬ 
ping  Tags— other  im— 
ponaot  information. 


i 


i 


PROMPT  RETURNS 

A 

DEPENDABLE  SERVICE 

A 

LIBERAL  GRADING 


'  W.iRVING  HERSKOVITS  FUR  CO.,  inc 

333  Seventh  Ave.,  Dept.  10,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  Free  Booklet,  In¬ 
formation,  etc. 

Name _ _ _ _ 


State 


..Route. 


..Box.. 


Ottawa  Log  Saw 


'•CBEATESTOFFE^ 

eVEKMAOe 


L  RVTS  THtS 

/OTTAWA 

'  rOWQRKFOR  yoo 


Wood  is  yalaable.  Saw  15  to 
•*****^®  *^”**®y  •  20  cords  a  day.  Does  mor# 
than  10  men.  Ottawa  easily  operated  by  man  or  boy. 
Falls  trees— saws  limbs.  Use  4-hp.  entwine  for  other 
work.  30  DAYS  TRIAU  Write  today  for  FREE  book. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  COq  1106  Wood  Street,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


ONE-MAN  PLANING  MILL 


Lowest  Priced  Full-Size  Planer 

Lumber  Yards,  Sawmills,  Contrac¬ 
tors,  Cabinet  and  Pattern  Shops, 
Blacksmiths  and  Industrial  Plants: 

Here  Is  the  machine  yon’ve  been  waiting 
tor.  Production  typo  THICKNESS  PLANER 
and  JOINTER,  combined  with  SAW  TABLE, 
RABBETER,  MATCHER  and  MOULDER, 
borer  and  ROUTER,  SANDER,  *  LATHE.  Round  Safety  Type 
Cutterhead  —  with  thin.  HIGH  SPEED  STEEL  knives.  Write  for 
FREE  catalofiT  with  full  specidcationB.  illustrations  and  low  prices. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO.,  915A  Davidson  Bldg.,  Kansas  Ciiy,  Mo. 


Men  With  Cars  Wanted: 


To  distribute  high¬ 
est  quality  guaran¬ 
teed  auto  products,  motor  oil,  soaps,  cleansers  and 
other  daily  u.sed  necessities  to  regular  customers.  Per- 
nii'.nent.  Good  future.  Must  be  satisfied  wltli  $30.00  a 
week  at  start.  Protected  territory.  Write  to  LOYD’S 
OF  AMERICA,  841  Cooper  Street,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 


/o  nUIIC;  FURS  FOX 


For  31  years  trappers  all  over  fhe  country  have  shipped 
their  furs  to  GEORGE  I.  FOX — got  highest  prices  PLUS 
5%  extra  on  shipments  of  $50  and  over.  This  season 
send  yours  to  FOX  lor  top  prices  plus  that  5%  bonus. 
No  handling  or  commission  charges.  FREE  :  Trappers 
Hand  Book,  Shipping  Tags,  Authentic  NewYork  price  list. 
DEALERS  AND  COLLECTORS:  We  so/icit  your 
consignments  to  sell  for  your  account.  Buyer  pays 
our  commissions.  Our  outlets  with  manufacturers 
guarantees  you  highest  prices  with  no  expense.  Write, 

GEORGE  I.  FOX  CORP.,  129  w.  30th  st.  n.y. 


In  a  few  days  these  hogs  will  be  hams,  bacon,  side  pork  and  sausage. 

( 


OW  to  Cure 
MEAT  at  Home 


WHEN  we  speak  of  curing  meat, 
we  usually  mean  pork.  How¬ 
ever,  other  meat,  with  a  few  variations, 
may  be  handled  m.uch  the  same  way  as 
pork.  Lamb  absorbs  salt  more  readily 
than  beef,  so  special  care  must  be  ex¬ 
ercised  not  to  use  too  much  salt  when 
curing  it. 

It  has  been  said  that  absolutely  no 
part  of  the  animal  is  lost  in  modem 
commercial  packing  methods.  This 
may  be  very  nearly  true  when  the  job 
is  done  at  home,  but  it  takes  patience 
and  some  ingenu¬ 
ity  to  make  the 
least  desirable  por¬ 
tions  into  really 
appetizing  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  most 
usual  way  to  handle 
the  hog  carcass  is 
to  cure  either  by 
the  dry  or  brine 
method  the  larger 
portions  such  as 
shoulders,  hams, 
and  bacon ;  salt 
brine  the  fat  backs ; 
make  lard  and 
sausage  and  scrap¬ 
ple  of  trimmings ; 
and  head  cheese  of 
the  jowl  and  feet. 

Beef  may  be 
corned,  dried  or 
canned.  Lamb  is 
corned  or  canned. 

Corned  Beef 

Cut  wholesome 
untainted  beef  in 
pieces  about  6 
inches  square. 

Make  a  brine  of  S 
lbs.  salt,  4  lbs.  .sugar,  2^2  oz.  baking 
soda,  3  oz.  saltpeter,  and  4  gal.  boiling 
water  for  every  100  pounds  of  meat. 
Cool  brine  thoroughly  before  pouring 
over  meat.  If  needed,  more  water  may 
be  added  to  cover  the  100  lbs.  of  meat. 
Weight  down  with  block  or  clean  stone 
to  keep  meat  completely  under  the 
brine.  If  brine  shows  any  signs  of  fer¬ 
mentation,  draw  off,  boil,  strain  through 
clean  cloth,  cool,  and  pour  back  on  the 
meat.  Keep  in  a  cool,  dark  place  for  30 
days  before  using.  If  larger  pieces  are 
used,  allow  more  time.  Corned  beef 
tongue  would  be  ready  in  two  weeks. 

Corned  Lamb 

To  each  10  pounds  of  lamb  allow 
cups  salt,  %  tablespoon  baking  soda,  1 
tablespoon  saltpeter,  %  cup  brown 
sugar.  Rub  salt  thoroughly  into  every 
portion  of  the  meat,  let  stand  for  24 
hours,  then  pour  over  it  the  other  in¬ 
gredients  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity 
of  lukewarm  water.  Add  water  enough 


to  cover  meat  and  let  stand  in  brine 
for  at  least  3  or  4  days  before  using. 

Brine  Cure  for  Hams,  Bacon,  Tongue 

Cool  meat,'  trim  off  all  corners  and 
ragged  edges.  Pack  the  heaviest  hams 
and  shoulders  at  the  bottom  of  a  barrel 
or  earthen  jar,  the  lighter  hams  and 
shoulders  next,  the  bacon  and  tongues 
at  the  top. 

For  each  100  pounds  of  meat,  use  10 
lb.  salt,  lbs.  brown  sugar,  and  2 
oz.  saltpeter.  Rub  together  thorough¬ 
ly,  making  sure 
there  are  no  lumps, 
and  stir  into  4  gal. 
boiling  water.  Cool 
the  brine  and  pour 
over  the  meat.  Add 
more  water  if  need¬ 
ed  to  cover  the  meat 
and  mix  thorough¬ 
ly.  Weight  down 
the  meat  to  keep 
covered  at  all  times. 

If  brine  shows 
signs  of  fermenta¬ 
tion  during  the  cur¬ 
ing  process,  draw 
off,  cool,  and  pour 
back  on  the  meat. 
Allow  3  or  4  weeks 
for  bacon  and 
tongues  to  cure,  6 
to  8  weeks  for  light 
hams  and  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  8  to  10 
weeks  for  the 
heavier  ones.  Then 
wash  and  smoke. 

Dry  Cure 

Weigh  out,  for 
each  100  poimds  of 
pork,  8  lbs.  salt,  2%  lbs.  granulated 
sugar,  2  oz.  saltpeter,  and  mix 

thoroughly.  Divide  mixture  into  three 
portions;  rub  one  mixture  on  the  meat 
the  first  day  and  pack  the  meat 

in  a  barrel.  Leave  it  for  three  days, 
then  take  the  meat  out  of  the  barrel, 
rub  it  with  a  second  portion  of  the 
mixture  and  repack  it.  Three  days  lat¬ 
er,  rub  the  meat  with  the  third  portion 
of  the  mixture  and  repack  it.  Let  it 
stay  in  the  barrel  for  10  to  14  days,  re¬ 
move,  wash  in  warm  water  and  smoke. 

The  smoke  from  green  hickory  or 
apple  wood  gives  the  best  flavor  to 
meat,  although  corn  cobs  or  other 
woods  may  be  used.  Resinous  woods 
are  apt  to  blacken  the  meat,  besides 
giving  a  poor  flavor.  A  well  ventilated 
smoke  house,  and  preferably  one 
screened  from  insects,  is  desirable. 

Smoke  Salt 

For  those  who  have  no  smokehouse 
or  who  dislike  the  bother  and  fuss  In- 


When  Curing  Meat 

1 .  Use  earthenware  jars  or  hard¬ 
wood  barrels,  sugar  or  mo¬ 
lasses  barrels  preferred. 
Cleanse  and  scald  them;  burn 
out  if  they  have  held  undesir¬ 
able  substances. 

2.  Animals  must  be  healthy  and 
bled  well  at  slaughter. 

3.  Cure  does  not  improve  quality 
of  meat;  it  merely  preserves. 
Hence,  one  should  not  expect 
from  the  process  a  better 
product  than  he  started  with. 

4.  A  cool,  dry,  ventilated  cellar, 
free  from  flies,  is  a  good 
place  to  cure  meat. 

5.  Use  only  the  best  ingredients; 
salt  tends  to  harden  and  dry 
muscle  fiber  while  sugar  and 
molasses  have  the  opposite 
effect.  If  you  have  no  smoke¬ 
house,  smoked  salts  are  avail¬ 
able. 

G.  By  canning  certain  choice  por¬ 
tions,  the  winter’s  meat  sup¬ 
ply  may  be  more  varied  than 
if  all  is  cured. 
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cidental  to  smoking  meat,  there  are  on 
the  market  smoke  salts  that  give  a 
smoked  flavor  to  the  product.  These 
smoke  salts  are  a  blend  of  salt,  brown 
sugar,  spices  and  saltpeter,  blended 
with  smoke  flavor  or  distilled  smoke 
from  hard  wood.  This  product  can  be 
used  in  either  the  dry  cure  or  brine 
cure  process.  Manufacturers’  direc¬ 
tions  should  be  closely  followed  to  in¬ 
sure  a  first  class  product.  ' 

Brine  Salt  Pork 

Cut  meat  in  strips  or  6  inch  squares, 
pack  in  a  barrel  or  jar.  For  every  100 
pounds  of  meat,  allow  10  lbs.  salt  and 
2  oz.  saltpeter.  Mix  these  and  dissolve 
in  boiling  water,  then  add  enough  water 
to  cover  the  meat.  Cool  the  brine  and 
then  pour  it  over  the  meat  in  the  bar¬ 
rel.  Weight  with  a  block  to  keep  meat 
submerged.  Leave  in  brine  until  used. 

Lard 

Separate  the  fat,  keeping  together 
that  poorer  grade  which  comes  from 
the  intestinal,  stomach,  and  pluck  fats. 
This  makes  a  much  stronger  lard  and 
should  not  be  mixed  with  the  more  de¬ 
sirable  product  which  comes  from  the 
abdominal  wall,  backs,  sides,  and  other 
cuts. 

Cut  the  fat  into  bits  about  one  inch 
square,  trim  out  all  lean.  Put  fat  into 
a  kettle  and  add  a  little  water,  not 
more  than  a  quart,  to  prevent  burning. 
Keep  the  kettle  hot  until  the  cracklings 
rise  or  come  to  the  top.  Skim  off  the 
cracklings  and  press  out  the  lard  that 
remains  in  them,  draw  off  the  melted 
lard  and  add  a  little  baking  soda  to 
help  whiten  it.  Stirring  while  the  lard 
cools  increases  its  whiteness. 

Sausage 

Use  clean,  fresh  pork  scraps  or  the’ 
cheaper  parts  of  the  meat,  keeping  the 
proportions  of  3  ibs.  lean  to  1  lb.  of  fat 
pork.  To  each  6  pounds  of  meat,  allow 
IV2  oz.  fine  salt,  %oz.  ground  black 
pepper,  oz.  more  or  less  ground  sage. 
Add  this  before  running  the  meat 
through  the  grinder.  Use  loose  while 
fresh,  or  stuff  into  pork  casings.  It 
may  be  run  into  cloth  bags  and  smok¬ 
ed  for  keeping.  The  link  sausage  may 
also  be  smoked  to  preserve  it.  Another 
way  to  keep  for  a  short  time  is  to  cook 
the  pats  of  sausage,  pack  in  a  jar  and 
cover  with  hot  lard. 

Scrapple 

Heads,  feet,  or  almost  any  part  of 
the  pork  carcass  may  be  used.  Some¬ 
times  a  mixture  of  40  per  cent  of  beef 
or  veal  may  be  mixed  with  the  pork, 
but  pK)rk  alone  gives  a  better  flavor. 
Cook  in  water  to  cover  the  split  heads 
and  cleaned  feet  until  the  meat  separ¬ 
ates  from  the  bones.  Take  out  the  meat 
and  bones.  Chop  meat  finely,  return 
to  the  broth,  and  return  to  fire.  Flavor 
with  salt  and  pepper  to  suit  the  taste, 
about  1%  oz.  pepper  and  %  lb.  salt  to 
20  pounds  of  meat.  If  liked,  oz. 
sage,  %  oz.  nutmeg,  and  oz.  mace 
may  be  added  to  this  amount.  Add  fine 
cornmeal  and  buckwheat  flour  in  the 
proportion  of  nine  of  cornmeal  to  one 
of  the  flour  to  make  the  mixture  as 
thick  as  mush.  Mix  the  meal  and  flour 
dry,  and  add  gradually  while  stirring 
the  broth  in  order  to  prevent  lumping. 
Stir  for  15  minutes,  then  allow  to  cook 
slowly  for  an  hour,  when  it  should  be 
like  thick  mush.  Pour  into  shallow 
pans  and  cool.  Slice  and  fry. 


tonite,  Baby.  I’m  stayin’  in.” 


^ 


NOW  YOU  CAN  DRIVE  ANYWHERE 

WITHOUT  SLIPPING  . . .  WITHOUT  CHAINS 


You  take  all  the  uncertainty 
from  winter  driving  when  you 
put  Goodyear  Sure-Grips  on 
your  truck  or  car. 

Goodyear  Sure-Grips  go  any¬ 
where.  Their  tough,  heavy  lugs 
bite  deep  into  mud,  sand  or 
loam.  Their  scientifically-de¬ 
signed  tread  cleans  itself  with 
eveiy  revolution  to  be  ready  for 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  8g  RUBBER 


the  next  firm  hold.  Their  high 
shoulders  prevent  slipping  and 
give  extra  side  traction  in  soft 
earth  or  snow. 

If  you  do  much  off-the-hard- 
road  driving,  don’t  wait  for  your 
present  tires  to  wear  out.  Keep 
therti  for  next  summer.  Save 
time  and  money  with  Sure-Grips 
while  the  going  is  bad. 

COMPANY.  INC.,  AKRON,  OHIO 


AND  HERE  IS  ANOTHER  GOODYEAR  LEADER- 
THE  GREATEST  TRACTOR  TIRE  EVER  BUILT! 

On  your  tractor  use  the  Goodyear  All-Traction 
Tractor  Tire  and  you  will  profit  from  the  advice 
of  farmers  in  every  section  of  America.  The 
Goodyear  Tractor  Tire  has  50  p)er  cent  more 
traction,  30  per  cent  more  drawbar  pull,  100  per 
cent  more  shoulder  tread,  48  per  cent  more  rub¬ 
ber.  It  has  proved  itself  in  every  kind  of  farm 
work  to  be  the  greatest  tractor  tire  ever  built. 

good/Vear 

ALL-TRACTION  TRACTORTIRE 


GOOD# 


^EAR  SURE‘liRIP 

A  MUD  TIRE  .  ,  .  A  SNOW  TIRE  ...  A  GO  ANYWHERE  TIRE 


FASTER.. .MORE 
4,  POWERFUL 

Liiiirso 


>  Get  anew  improved  Andis  (the  original 

»  single  unit  electric  animal  clipper)  at  the 

^  /  lowest  pricRin  history.lt ’s  easierto  operate 

.  .weightrests  on  the  animal  .  .  .  you  merely 
guide  it.  Has  a  more  powerful  fan  cooled  and 
dust  sealed  motor.  Blades  quickly  interchangeable 
for  clipping  all  kinds  of  animals.  Choice  of  leading  Dairymen, 
Breeders,  Hunt  Clubs  and  Army  men  everywhere. 

LOW  COST  OPERATION  -  Standard  110  volt  A.C.  -  D.C.  onW 
$17.50  postpaid.  Models  for  6  V.  storage  battery),  32  V.  light 
plant  and  220  V.  high  line,  $2  extra. 

10  DAYS  TRIAL  —  Order  from  your  dealer,  or  send  only  $1  .  .  . 
(Specify  voltage  required)  .  .  .  pay  postman  balance  (we  pay  post¬ 
age).  Money  back  if  not  fully  satisfied  after  using clipper  10  days. 

ANOIS  CLIPPER  COMPANY.  Dept.  A-(2-L,  Racine*  Wis. 


FREE  box  cigars  and  pipe  with  5  lbs.  guaranteed 
cigarette,  pipe  or  chewing  tobacco  $1.00,  ten  $1.75.  Pay 
when  i*eceived.  RIVES  TOB.ACCO  CO.,  Sedalia,  Ky. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 
Equipt  110  Acre  Farm 

Nice  laying  land  only  7  miles  to  city,  %  mile  off 
maoadam;  70  acres  tillage,  12  woodland;  pleasant  8-rooin 
house  and  electricity,  60x80  ft.  basement  bam;  priced 
low.  $4,000,  including  3  horses,  3  cows,  hog.  hens, 
machinery,  hay,  com,  buckwheat,  oats,  potatoes,  etc. ; 
good  terms.  J.  J.  Kiely,  STROUT  AGENCY, 

304  E.  State  St.,  CTHACA,  N.  Y.  (Phone  8420) 


FARMS] 


25th  anniversary  catalog  200  farms  and 
village  homes.  Finger  Lakes  llegion. 
New  low  prices.  Ileal  opportunities. 

F.  C.  MeCARTY,  R.  5,  AUBURN.  N.  Y. 

Hudson  Valley  Orchard  Farm 

130  Acres,  1200  apple,  SJX)  other  fruit  trees;  modern 
C-room  home,  houses  for  1500  hens,  etc. ;  $12,000  includ¬ 
ing  3  horses,  18  cattle,  implements,  crops;  part  down, 
pg.  44  big  FREE  catalog. 

STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


When  writing  advertixers  be  sore  to  say  that  yw 
$aw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


GUARANTEED: 


Chewing,  Smoking  or  Cigarette 
Tobacco,  'Five  pounds  $1.00. 
Ten  $1.75.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  box  cigars  Free. 

Carlton  Tobacco  Company  ■  iT^nVuuiy. 


TOBACCO- 


Guaranteed  best  chewing  or  smoking, 
five  pounds  $1.00,  ten.  $1.75.  Pipe 
and  box  cigars  free.  Pay  when  received, 

FORD  FARMS,  PADUCAH,  KENTUCKY. 


ANN  ARBOR  BELT  PRESSES 

Bale  Ties,  Scales,  Tags,  Tally  Books,  Belts,  Pr^ 
Repairs,  Tarpaulins,  1x2  Electric  Weid  Wire 
Fabric  for  Sanitary  Poultry  or  Turkey  Stands. 
Wire  Pence  &  Steel  Posts  delivered  promptly  upon 
demand  at  attractive  prices  from  stock  at  Weeds- 
port,  N.  Y.  Address 

TUDOR  &  JONES,  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARM — 200  acres  farm  and  pa.sturo  land. 
Write  for  description.  GEORGE  LONG,  Liberty,  Pa. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SALE 


FIVE  ROOM  COTTAGE  in  good  residential  district  near 
Long  Beach,  California,  $3,000.  Buy  direct  frean  New 
York  owner.  Write  _  _ 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Box  614-B,  Ithaca,  II.Y. 


New  ENGINES  Used 

Gas  —  Gasoline  —  Diesel 

ELECTRIC  GENERATORS 

All  Sizes. 

NEAFIE  &  STAHL,  120  Liberty  St.,  New  York,  N.L 

l  am  interested  in  receiving  information  on 
□  Gasoline  Elngines  □  Diesel  Engine* 

□  (3asoline-£lectric  Generator  Sets 


To _ 

Post  Office 
RJ’.D.  _ 


State 


(658)  14 


A.rierican  Agriculturist,  November  7,  1930 


Sheffield  Farms  city  plant  at  the  same  hour.  By  that  time,  a 
city’s  milk  has  been  tested,  pasteurized,  bottled  and  capped 
in  sterile  glass.  Thousands  of  men  have  worked  through  the 
night — getting  ready  to  sell  the  milk  you  produce. 


An  army  of  salesmen  have  hitched  their  horses  and  set 
out  through  the  streets  of  a  sleeping  city.  They  deliver  the 
milk.  They  climb  thousands  of  stairs  to  place  cool,  glistening 
bottles  of  milk  within  easy  reach  of  every  customer.  They  keep 
a  record  of  sales  .  .  .  and  later  in  the  day  they  take  orders  and 
collect  bills! 


This  is  the  “magic”  that  creates  and  holds  a  market  for 
the  fluid  milk  you  produce.  It  is  vital.  It  is  strenuous.  It  is 
the  continuation  of  your  business,  that  needs  your  under¬ 
standing  support. 

SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

524  WEST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HORSES 


CATTLE 


HEAVY  AND  HANDY-WEIGHT  FARM  WORK 
HORSES;  high-grade  Belgians  and  Percherons  at  low¬ 
est  country  prices.  FRED  CHANDLER,  Chariton.  Iowa. 


DOGS 


SHEPHERDS — Collies,  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Heel-drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 


Collies 


Shep  $5.00;  Cow,  farm, 

MULLEN,  TUCKERTON, 


rat  dogs  $2.00. 
NEW  JERSEY. 


WORKING  COLLIE  PUPS  from  natural  heelers  and 
herders.  PERLEY,  ENFIELD.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Airprlalfs  Plin«  SCOTT, 

Hireaaie  rups  phiiiipshurg.  n.  j.  r.d.  i. 


SWINE 


50  Years  with  Dependable  Pigs 

Chester-Yorkshire,  Hampshire-Berkshire  and  Poland 
Duroc  crosses,  6,  8,  10,  12  weeks  old,  $3.50,  $4,  $4.50,  $5, 
$5.50,  $6  each,  on  approval,  ^hoats,  feeders,  all  ages. 
(Vaccinated  to  prevent  cholera,  50c  each  if  desired.) 
Selected  boars  for  Immediate  and  future  service. 
—  Buy  With  Confidence  — 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  Box  11,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

Residence,  Carr  Road,  -  Tel.  I09I-M  Evenings 


PIGSe'PlGS-'PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  and 
white,  6  to  8  wks.  @  $4.00  each,  8  to  10  wks.  @  $4.50 
each.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.,  F.O.B.  Woburn, 
Mass.  No  charge  for  crating.  Vermont  orders  require 
inoculation  with  extra  cost  of  25c  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


F»IGS  -  F»IGS  -  F»IGS 

6-  8  WKS.  OLD,  $3.25  EACH. 

8-10  WKS.  OLD,  $3.50  EACH. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire —  Berkshire  &  Chester —  Duroc 
&  Berkshire  crossed.  Good,  rugged,  fast  growing 
stock.  We  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  Give  us  a  trial. 

Bedford  Stock  Farm,  be'dford?’‘mass. 


RUGGED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  AND  YORKSHIRE  OR  BERKSHIRE 
AND  CHESTER  CROSS  — 8  to  9  wks.  old,  $3  50 
.CHESTER  WHITES  — 8  wks.  old,  $4.75 
These  are  all  grown  on  our  farm  and  selected 
from  large  type  breeders. 

WIUL  SHIP  C.O.D.  ON  APPROVAL. 

A  1V4[  1  I  TY  206  WASHINGTON  ST.. 

IV*.  *-iS^.rV,  WOBURN.  MASS. 


Registered  HOLSTEIN  Sale 

76th  one  at  Eariville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y., 
THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  12,  1936,  AT  10  ''A.  M. 
Heated  pavilion,  35  consignors.  100  head,  75  fresh  and 
ready  to  freshen  young  cows,  and  first  calf  heifers. 
Accredited,  blood  tested,  to  go  into  any  state.  Mastitis 
charts  with  milking  animals. 

10  BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE. 

You  buy  more  for  your  money,  get  more  assurance  of 
satisfaction  than  anywhere  in  America.  Write  me  for 
details,  and  let  me  tell  you  about  the  hundreds  of 
satisfied  buyers  in  ali  parts  of  the  east. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS, 


- SHORTHORNS - 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  j.e.,  produce  prime  beef  and 
an  abundance  of  milk. 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
Quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  i9o  butterfat  content 
Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.  address 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS' ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


SWINE 


PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

8  to  10  weeks  old  —  $3.00  eaeh. 

All  large  type  pigs  and  good  feeders.  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross.  Will 
ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order. 
If  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not  please  you,  return  them 
at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS,  8  weeks  old  $5.50  each. 

Walter  Lux,  Tel.  0086,  Woburn,  Mass. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  IVIass.  Tel.  1085 

-  The  Old  Reliable  Pig  Firm  - 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS— CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  — 
BERKSHIRE  AND  0.1. C.  CROSSED  — 

6-  8  WKS.  OLD,  $3.50  EACH. 

8-10  WKS.  OLD.  $4.00  EACH. 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  —  5%  discount  on  orders  of  6 
pigs  or  more.  Write,  wire  or  phone  and  get  some  of 
these  good  pigs. 


Barnyard 

Cyossip 

As  WINTER  approaches,  dairymen 
are  again  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  pertinent  and  important  problem  of 
how  to  water  their  cows  during  the 
coming'  cold  months.  Many  will  answer 
this  by  installing  automatic  cow  drink¬ 
ing  cups  in  their  barns. 

The  principal  advantage  of  automatic 
drinking  cups  is  that  the  cows  will 
drink  much  more  liberally  from  an  in¬ 
side  supply  than  they  will  at  an  out¬ 
side  tank.  This  is  due  to  two  reasons; 
The  cows  standing  in  snow  with  cold 
winds  whipping  across  the  yard  are 
too  imcomfortable  to  drink  fully,  but, 
instead,  will  gulp  a  few  mouthfuls  and 
hurry  to  the  comparatively  warm  barn. 
In  winter,  icy  water  discourages  thirst 
— a  cow  naturally  will  not  drink  nearly 
as  much  ice  water  in  winter  as  she  will 
fresh  water  with  the  chill  taken  off. 

As  milk  is  over  87  %  water,  this  cur¬ 
tailment  in  the  amount  of  water  drunk 
per  cow  is  a  direct  and  very  serious 
handicap  to  milk  production.  Many 
tests  have  conclusively  proven  that 
drinking  cups  in  the  barn  which  keep 
a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water  in 
front  of  the  cow  at  all  times  encourages 
more  drinking  and  increases  produc¬ 
tion.  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa, 
has  proven  that  drinking  cups  increase 
butterfat  production  approximately 
10%. 

Another  advantage  of  the  automatic 
drinking  cup  is  that  the  possibility  of 
one  diseased  animal  passing  her  germs 
to  the  entire  herd  through  the  water 


Frequently  while  she  is  eating,  this  xow  will 
tarn  her  head  to  the  right  and  get  a  drink  of 
fresh  water.  She  cannot  produce  at  her  full 
capacity  by  drinking  once  or  twice  a  day  from 
an  ice  cold  outside  trough. 

supply  is  greatly  lessened  as  each  cow 
or  each  two  cows  have  their  individual 
cups. 

Tills  brings  us  to  the  problem  of  in- 
sljalling  of  the  bowls.  Many  systems  are 
possible  but  probably  one  of  the  most 
practical  is  the  tank  in  the  mow.  Hay 
over  the  tank  keeps  the  water  from 
freezing.  Cost  of  installations  some¬ 
times  amount  to  about  the  cost  of  the 
bowls  themselves. 

Based  on  the  tests  made  by  state 
agricultural  colleges  and  the  recom¬ 
mendations  and  experiences  of  many 
dairymen  the  installation  of  automatic 
cow  drinking  cups  is  one  of  the  dairy¬ 
men’s  greatest  sources  of  profit.  Water 
is  feed  just  the  same  as  grain  is.  Why 
be  stingy  with  the  supply? 

❖  Jf: 

Ayrshire  Herd  Test  Plan — The  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Ayrshire  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  has  reappointed  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  herd  test  committee.  They 
are:  Dr.  E.  S.  Deubler  of  Penshurst 
Farm;  Cuthbert  Nairn  of  Sycamore 
Farms;  James  Cochrane  of  Bath,  N. 
Y.,  owner  of  the  first  herd  to  make 
400  pounds  average  under  Ayrshire 
herd  test  rules;  Maurice  Benson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Hampshire  Ayrshire 
Club,  Lebanon,  N.  H.;  Earl  Voeller, 
Grove  City,  Ohio.  At  a  meeting  October 
2,  Mr.  Leonard  Tufts,  one  of  the  early 
advocates  of  the  herd  test  plan,  was 
appointed  an  honorary  member  of  the 
committee. 

With  the  exception  of  registering  and 


This  Percheron  stallion  “Konbellcar/’  owned  by 
Max  Drefus,  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  was  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition. 


transfering  cattle,  herd  testing  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  activities  of  the  Ayrshire  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association. 

*  *  Kt 

Monthly  Milk  Sales  Report  —  Daily 

average  sales  of  fluid  milk  in  Septem¬ 
ber  increased  one  and  three-quarters 
per  cent  over  August,  according  to  the 
monthly  reports  from  133  leading  mar¬ 
kets  to  the  Milk  Industry  Foundation. 

September  daily  average  sales  fStel- 
ed  6,332,912  quarts  compared  \mh 
6,228,748  quarts  in  August. 

Seasonal  declines  in  employment  of 
.84  per  cent  and  in  payrolls  of  3.5  per 
cent  compared  with  August  reflect  the 
end  of  the  vacation  period  and  also 
seasonal  shrinkage  in  farm  milk  pro¬ 
duction. 

*  *  * 

Dairy  Herd  Improvement  N  e  w  s  — 

Among  New  York  dairy  herd  improve¬ 
ment  associations,  twenty  herds  aver¬ 
aged  more  than  forty  pounds  of  but¬ 
terfat  to  the  cow  during  September, 
says  G.  W.  Tailby. 

For  the  second  consecutive  month, 
George  Burrow  of  Wayne  county  had 
the  high  herd  for  the  month.  Mr.  Bur¬ 
row’s  registered  Holsteins,  averaging 
197  days  since  calving,  were  credited 
with  1,561  pounds  of  milk  and  49.9 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

Other  herds  that  averaged  more 
than  45  pounds  of  butterfat  to  the  cow 
during  the  month  are  owned  by  Content 
Farms  of  Washington  county;  Harold 
Giles  of  Cayuga  county;  F.  D.  Space 
and  son  of  Tompkins  county;  and  F'.  J. 
Loper  of  Steuben  county. 

A  new  association,  the  first  in  the 
county,  was  started  in  Ontario  county 
in  September.  Heretofore,  Ontario 
dairymen  were  cared  for  from  adjoining 
counties.  This  new  association  makes 
104  in  New  York  state  testing  59,730 
cows  for  2,471  members.  This  repre¬ 
sents  a  gain  during  the  past  year  of 
13  associations,  371  members,  and  8,780 
cows  tested. 

*  4t  i|c 

New  Mastitis  Test — A  new  test  has 
just  been  announced  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  detect  mas¬ 
titis  cows.  It  is  called  the  Hotis  test, 
in  honor  of  its  originator.  While  the 
test  is  just  announced,  it  has  been  test¬ 
ed  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 
until  they  are  satisfied  as  to  its  useful¬ 
ness. 

Apparently  it  is  not  adapted  to  farm 
use.  Milk  from  each  quarter  of  the  ud¬ 
der  is  drawn;  a  solution  is  added  to  it, 
and  then  the  milk  is  kept  for  25  hours 
at  a  definite  temperature,  after  which 
the  results  can  be  read. 


Sun  Porches  and  Low  Roosts 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

We  clean  out  often  enough  so  the  hens 
cannot  reach  the  droppings  through  the 
wire  and  often  enough  so  the  droppings 
do  not  get  moist,  but  much  less  fre¬ 
quently  than  we  did  in  years  gone  by- 
After  the  droppings  are  cleaned  out,  we 
put  down  a  layer  of  worn  out  litter  from 
the  front  of  the  house  and  replace  it 
with  fresh  straw.  Occasionally  we  also 
put  in  some  superphosphate.  It  keeps 
down  odors  and  makes  the  maniu’e 
more  valuable.  The  labor  we  have  sav¬ 
ed  by  installing  our  present  system  of 
roosts  has  repaid  us  many  times  over 
for  the  trouble  we  had  in  working  it 
out. 


Anerican  Agriculturist,  November  7,  1936 

Xo  Hold  or  Sell 
POTATOES 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

due  to  the  abundance  of  other  fruits 
and  the  advertising  that  they  have  had. 
The  East  has  started  to  advertise  ap¬ 
ples  and  that  may  help,  though  we  have 
not  been  at  it  long  enough  so  we  can 
honestly  expect  much  results.  It  takes 
time  and  we  should  stick  to  it. 

“The  biggest  thing  we  have  to  watch 
is  competing  fruits.  The  outlook  is  for 
one  of  the  biggest  citrus  crops  we  have 
ever  had.  Consumers  will  have  three 
or  four  pounds  more  oranges  per  capita 
than  a  year  ago  and  the  grapefruit 
crop  is  one  of  (he  largest  we  have  had. 
California  growers  are  talking  about 
enforcing  marketing  agreements  to  re¬ 
strict  movement  of  oranges.  If  they 
do  that,  it  will  be  a  favorable  factor 
so  far  as  apples  are  concerned. 

“Carlot  shipments  of  apples  are  con¬ 
siderably  behind  last  year.  The  Par 
West  ha.s  shipped  2,200  cars  more  than 
last  year  but  the  East  has  shipped 
about  5,000  fewer.  Here  again  we  do 
not  know  just  how  many  are  moved  by 
truck,  but  certainly  not  enough  to  make 
up  that  difference. 

“The  export  situation  looks  at  least 
as  good  as  a  year  ago.  The  devalua¬ 
tion  of  the  franc  should  help  business 
conditions  in  France  and  French  peo¬ 
ple  may  use  more  apples.  We  must 
remember,  though,  that  apple  prices 
are  higher  than  a  year  ago  and  this 
will  tend  to  lessen  demand  in  foreign 
countries.  On  the  average,  from  1925 
to  1929,  we  exported  14  million  bushels. 

In  1931  this  had  gone  up  to  17  million. 
The  figure  declined  gradually  until 
1934,  when  it  was  10  million  and  last 
year  went  up  slightly,  when  we  sent 
about  12  million  bushels  across. 

“Something  that  is  worth  remember¬ 
ing,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  we  should 
not  aim  to  start  apple  prices  too  high 
because  if  we  do,  that  will  certainly 
cut  consumption.” 

“Thanks,”  I  said,  as  I  folded  up  my 
notes.  “The  figures  you  have  given 
me  are  just  what  our  readers  want  to 
know  in  order  to  plan  their  business.” 


OCTOBER  I  ESTIMATED  POTATO  CROP 


(thousands  of  bushels) 
1928-’32 

Indicated 

States 

average 

1935 

Oct.  I,  '36 

Maine  . . 

.  44,078 

38.880 

41,340 

New  York  _ 

.  27,942 

27.830 

25,875 

Pennsylvania  _ 

.  24.653 

25,536 

25,019 

Michiaan  ..  . 

.  23,371 

28,101 

25,543 

Wisconsin  —  _ 

24,311 

23,534 

18,975 

Minnesota _ - 

-  29,620 

29,400 

12,150 

8  Major  Late  Surplus. 

.  186.753 

189.911 

154,819 

10  Minor  Late  Surplus. 

.  73.719 

82.81 1 

78,910 

12  Other  Late  _ 

.  39.712 

46,165 

36,547 

New  Jersey  _ 

.  6,603 

8,632 

8,476 

Total  7  Intermediate _ 

_  39,212 

34,992 

26.091 

Total  l|  Early  States. 

-  32,718 

33,799 

25,896 

Total  United  States. 

-  372,1 15 

387,678 

322,263 

1B  (659) 


Protect  the  Investment 

with  McCormick-Deering 

( 

Dairy 

Equipment 


in  Your  Herd 


At  Right;  The  McCormick-Deering  Milk  Cooler, 
6'Can  size,  electric  drive.  Combination  boxes 
with  wet  and  dry  compartments  available. 


The  McCormick-Deering  Milker  is  an  investment  that  pays 
for  itself  by  raising  the  grade  of  the  milk,  and  savirtg  as 
much  as  50  per  cent  in  time  and  labor. 


Every  dairyman  can  profitably  use  this  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  Dairy  Equipment.  These  units 
are  backed  by  International  Harvester’s  repu¬ 
tation  for  manufacturing  quality  products  and 
for  after-sale  service.  See  the  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer  now  about  this  equipment  that 
will  make  money  for  you  year  in  and  year  out. 


0  Health  regulations  today  demand  that  milk  be  safe¬ 
guarded  until  it  reaches  the  consumer.  In  McCormick- 
Deering  Milkers  and  Milk  Coolers,  International  Har¬ 
vester  provides  the  most  efficient  methods  for  meeting 
the  standards  set  by  health  authorities. 

The  McCormick-Deering  Milker  eliminates  the  possibility 
of  contamination  during  milking,  thus  assuring  low  bacteria 
count.  It  can  be  easily  and  quickly  taken  apart  and  cleaned. 
It  does  the  milking  in  half  the  time  required  for  hand  milk¬ 
ing,  and  by  its  natural  action  it  tends  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  herd. 

Pneumatic  water  agitation,  exclusive  in  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  Milk  Coolers,  makes  it  possible  to  cool  the  full-rated  can 
capacity  of  the  box  below  50  degrees  in  an  hour  or  less, 
twice  every  24  hours,  and  maintain  cold  temperatures  auto¬ 
matically  regardless  of  the  weather. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

MILKERS  •  MILK  COOLERS 


COMMERCIAL  APPLES  —  FORECAST  OCTOBER  I 


(thousands  of  bushels) 


States 

5  yr.  av. 
1928-’32 

1935 

Forecast 
Oct.  h 

Maine 

...  1,147 

588 

325 

New  Hampshire 

594 

490 

244 

Vermont 

539 

502 

116 

Massachusetts 

-  _  1.991 

1,829 

1,192 

Rhode  Island  . 

. 

218 

245 

130 

Ccnnentiniit  . 

740 

621 

550 

New  England 

Total. 

...  5,229 

4,275 

2,557 

New  York 

.  12,786 

9,840 

6,510 

Pennsylvania 

...  3,763 

4.504 

2,820 

Illinois 

_  3.085 

5,603 

1,112 

Michioan 

4,190 

5,320 

3,802 

Virginia 

...  8,228 

10,710 

5,325 

West  Virginia 

.—  3,690 

3,060 

2,520 

Idaho 

.—  4,088. 

3,800 

2,160 

Washington 

...  27,767 

21,362 

20,638 

Oregon 

...  3,410 

2,131 

2,808 

California 

--  5,531 

5,162 

4,690 

United  States 

Total. 

...  97,895 

93,866 

65,508 

OTHER  CROPS  —  (OCTOBER  I  ESTIMATE) 


_  o  jr.  ai/er. 

*'ATE:  1928-32  1935  1936 

Danish  Cabbage  ( tons) 

New  York  _  163.700  134.(00  115.100 

Wisconsin  . .  61,700  54,000  40.500 

'^“'orado  _  24,400  27,100  23,400 

Total  -  275,000  249,500  204,100 


,,  Domestic  Cabbage 

New  York 

United  States _ 


( tons) 
108,900 
308,300 


.  Onions  (sacks  of  100  lbs.) 

New  York  -  1,663,000  2,300,000 

Massachusetts  _  606,000  740,000 

United  States _  9,602.000  10,172,000 


New  York 
l»«»t«il  Stat«*"”I 


Beans 


(bushels) 

1,457,000 

22,998,000 


49,800 

183,500 


3,248,000 
805,000 
1 1,964,000 


1,080,000 

17,895,009 


HERD  INFECTION 


If  your  cows  fail  to  breed, 
lose  calves,  retain  after¬ 
birth,  have  udder  trouble 
or  shortage  of  milk,  write 
us.  No  obligation. 

Send  25c  for  Uterine  Cap¬ 
sule  for  slow  breeding  cows. 


DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO. 
Box  1 97  ■  .  .  ■  Waukosha,  Wisconsin 


INVENTORS 


Write  today  for  my  valuable 
72-page  booklet  "How  to  Get 
Tour  Patent,"  and  Record  of  Invention’"  fonn — both 
iree.  Search  .nid  patentability  report.  .$5.00  L.  F. 

RANDOLPH,  736  Victor  Bldg..,  Washington,  D.  C. 


STOP  NIGHT  COUGHING  AND 
THROAT  TICKLE.  Get  a  good  night's 

sleep.  A  sip  of  Kemp's  Balsam  soothes  tender 
membranes  . .  .  lubricates  dryness. 


KEHPS  BALSAM 


Speaking  of 
PATIENCE 

When  careless  and  thoughtless 
trespassers  leave  your  pasture  bar- 
ways  open,  shoot  your  chicketis  and 
livestock  and  commit  other  nuis¬ 
ances,  tfie  mention  of  patience  is 
out  of  the  question.  You  are  ready 
to  go  into  action.  But  before  you  do, 

i  Post  Your  Farm 

!  with  our  "NO  TRESPASSING”  signs 

and  you  will  have  the  law  clearly  on 
your  side.  Our  signs  meet  legal 
requirements.  They  are  printed  on 
heavy  fabric  that  withstands  wind 
and  weather.  They  are  easy  to  see 

I  and  read.  Get  our  prices  at  once 
on  large  or  small  quantities. 

I  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 

Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that  your  policy  is  to  run  out 
soon,  renew  it  right  away  with  an  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  agent  or  direct  to  N.  A.  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

10  NORTH  CHERRY  ST.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


Carbide 

CARBIDE 
OF  HIGHEST 
QUALITY 

• 

National  Carbide 
Corporation 

I  Lincoln  Bldg.Mew  York 


(660)  16 
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Buy  a 

BULL  CALF 

from  the  Wait  Farms’  Herd,  which  in  six  of  the 
last  seven  years  has  held  the  highest  average  for 
milk  and  butterfat  production  of  any  herd  in  the 
U.  S.  in  its  classification  of  herds  of  50  cows  or 
more  milked  twice  daily. 

Outstanding  Show  Type  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
production  here.  In  1936  at  New  York  State  Fair 
—  our  Senior  Herd  Sire  was  1st  prize  aged  Bull  — 
Senior  Champion  &  Grand  Champion  over  all  ages. 
Send  for  our  list  of  Bull  Calves  now  available. 

The  Wait  Farms 

J.  REYNOLDS  WAIT,  Owner. 

Genesee  Rd.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  OfiSce  77  Genesee  St 


FOR  SALE  — 


Five  Registered  Holstein 

bred  yearlings  and  two  year  olds  due  in  October, 
November  and  Decenjber.  Herd  is  accredited  for 
T.B..  negative  to  abortion. 

HERD  AVERAGES  400  LBS.  FAT,  12,000  LBS.  MILK. 

Smittiome  Farm 

MAYNARD  L.  SMITH,  R.  I,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


Young  Sons 

Are  Now  Available  by 

Carnation  Inka  Invincible 

our  great  young  son  of  Sir  Inka  May  from  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Matador  Segis  Ornisby.  Second  dam  is  a 
great  1,078  lb.  fat  producer  with  31,103  lb.  of 
milk.  These  calves  that  are  from  some  of  our  great 
producing  cows  and  are  turning  out  one  of  the 
best  H.I.R.  averages  of  the  year,  are  now  for  sale 
at  farmers’  prices. 

Orchard  Hill  Stock  Farm 

MARCY  R.  KLOCK, 

R.  D.  2  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


10  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

to  freshen  in  next  thirty  days.  Ten  first  calf 
heifers  to  freshen  in  October  and  November.  Ten 
young  heifers  not  bred. 

All  are  registered,  accredited  and  blood  tested. 

b  Registered  Guernsey  heifers,  3  yrs.  old,  due  to 
freshen  in  March  and  April,  milking  now. 

I  Registered  Guernsey  bull,  2  yrs.  old. 

L.  J.  LOMERGAIM,  Homer,  IM.  Y. 


RIVER 

nEADOW 

HOLSXEINTS 

117^  'Offot*  accredited  and  nega- 

Vf  C  v/llcl  five  herds  a  few  young  females 
heavy  with  calf  by  our  best  bulls  at  real  bargain  prices. 
An  excellent  foundation  herd. 

High  class  young  bulls  $100.00  and  up. 

Me  LAURY  BROS. 

Portlandvllle,  Otsego  County,  New  York 


For  Sale 

Winfarm  Marathon 

BORN  MAY  14,  1935. 

Sire;  Son  of  Ormsby  Sensation  45th. 

Dam:  Daughter  of  Marathon  Bess  Burke  lOth  from 
a  daughter  of  Ormsby  Sensation  45th. 

Dam’s  Record:  12,125  Milk.  482.4  Fat,  3.97%. 

WinSarm  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Westlawn 

Farms 


I  OLSTEINS 


Home  of 

Union  Valley  Model  Aaggib 
SEVERAL  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

Westlawn  Farms,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  HILL,  Owner.  HARRY  MACK,  Supt. 


Frozen  Holstein  Sires 
SIR  DAYBREAK  PROSPECT  406700  —  Segis 
Pietertje  Prospect  and  Matador  Walker  breeding. 
PRINCE  REGINA  580271  —  Carnation  Prince- 
Hazelwood-Sir  Inka  May  breeding. 

•Junior  Sire 

SIR  INKA  MAY  42nd  705137  — A  Sir  Inka 
May-Matador  Segis  Ormsby  bull  of  great  promise. 

“  r 


nifTSCNBAC/fe.50N,  Sieriurne.MVi 


Youngdale  Farm 

HolsteinS 

Herd  Sire  Kookee  Junior.  Starkdale  Lyons  Lad 
No.  636724.  0am  3  yr.  Class  B,  Milk  17.735.1, 
fat  648.9,  test  3.67.  Milk  over  90  lbs.  a  day. 
(BULLS  FOR  SALE) 


FRANK  YOUNG, 


AMENIA,  N.  Y. 


Fonr-H  grand  champions  at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  Left  to  right:  Robert  Brew,  Bergen,  Gene¬ 
see  Coanty,  Milking  Shorthorn;  Tommy  Rich,  Hobart,  Delaware  County,  Jersey;  Melvin  Bates, 
Greene,  Chenango  Coanty,  Brown  Swiss;  Ernest  Newman,  Bainbridge,  Chenango  County, 
Guernsey;  Emmett  McClure,  Heavelton,  St.  Lawrence  County,  Holstein;  Ralph  Gould,  Hobart, 

Delaware  Coanty,  Ayrshire. 


ANYAN  FARMS 

Offer  two  exceptionally  well  bred  bull  calves,  sired 
by  our  4%  grandson  of  the  World’s  Champion  long 
time  producer,  “Snow  Countess”.  His  dam,  a  911 
lb.  fat  producer,  is  also  the  highest  record  sister 
of  "Countess”. 

Calf  No.  I,  born  Sept.  2,  is  from  a  2  yr.  old 
daughter  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Champion  3  yr.  old 
in  class  C,  305  day  division,  having  a  3.9%  test 
with  14,576  milk.  Second  dam  a  4.3%  cow. 
Calf  No.  2,  born  Sept.  16,  is  from  a  fine  3.8% 
brood  cow,  with  A.R.O.  record  of  13,980  milk,  532 
fat.  Three  other  C.T.A.  records  all  with  3.8%  test. 
These  calves  are  priced  to  sell.  Send  for  pedigree. 
Both  bred  for  high  test  with  production. 

C.  C.  BENNETT,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


Holstein- Friesian 

Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 

Sired  by  Royal  Creator.  His  dam  1107  lbs.  yearly 
Butter  Record.  Registered  and  Transferred  at 
FARMERS’  PRICUtS. 

Bulls  $15.00  Heifers  $25.00 

F.  C.  Whitney,  llion,  N.  Y. 


niLou  r^cme  ••  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 
LIIKaJ  rallllS  ..  Accredited  and  Blnodtested 

Carnation  Inka  Ormsby  Perfection,  most  famous  Carna¬ 
tion  bred  bull  ever  u.sed  in  an  Eastern  Herd.  His  sire, 
Mataflor  Sems  Ormsby.  has  more  dauchters  above  1,000 
lbs.  butter  than  any  sire  in  the  history  of  this  or  any 
breed,  Including  the  new  world  record  combined  milk 
and  initter  producer. 

His  dam  is  the  highe.st  te-sting  (4.7%)  1,000  lb.  butter 
cow  in  yearly  work  in  the  world.  ’ 

CALVES  FROM  THIS  SIRE  NOW  FOR  SALE. 

ELLIOTT  SPRINGSTEAD,  Cobl«skill,  N.  Y. 


AIRY  RIDGE  FARM 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE. 
Colantha  Veeman  Hungerveld  Boy  570787  is  the 
only  living  Holstein  PROVEN  SIRE  in  Onondaga 
County.  Daughters  of  this  bull  have  averaged 
12425  lbs.  of  milk  and  454.8  lbs.  fat. 
Offering  sons  of.  this  PROVEN  SIRE  for  sale. 
Will  make  excellent  herd  sires.  Ready  for  service. 
Dams  with  records  of  450  to  550  lbs.  fat  on  twice 
a  day  milking  in  D.H.I.A. 

3-13  mo.  old,  $125  to  $150-1-6  mo.  old,  $75. 

OLIN  H.  CLEVERLEY  WARNERS.  N.  Y. 


wflOYirrowN  3»h  j 

Bl%  a.  ^ 

OFFERS  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  FROM  HIGH 
TEST  AND  HEAVY  PRODUCING  COWS  FROM 
A  PROVEN  HIGH  TEST  KING  BESSIE  BULL  — 
AT  FARMERS’  PRICES. 
ACCREDITED  AND  NEGATIVE. 


For  Sale... 


50  GRADE  HOLSTEINS 
AND  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 

2G  Rogistcred  early  winter. 

10  REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN  COWS. 

All  T.B.,  Bang  and  garget 
tested. 


HOLSTEIN 

1st  Calf  Heifers  Spot  Farms,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


Eubank  Farm 
HOLSTEINS 


Herd  Sire — Newmont  Trixy  Ormsby  Prince.  For  sale; 
Young  bulls,  six  months  to  one  yr.  old  from  record 
dams  in  H.  T.  Have  one  about  ready  for  service  from 
dam  with  record  485  lbs.  fat,  3.7  test  as  three  year 
old.  Herd  average  for  past  year  441  lbs.  fat,  3.6  test, 
strictly  twice  a  day  milking. 

Boy  W.  Wright  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Valley  Farm  -  Purebred  Holsteins 

cows,  HEIFERS  AND  CALVES  FOR  SALE. 
Owing  to  short  hay  crop  I  am  forced  to  sell  part  of  my 
herd.  Accredited  for  years.  Also  some  very  fine  bull 
calves  from  Sir  Ormsby  Segis  Mercedes  21,  Reserve  All 
American.  One  service  bull  from  Sadie  Queen  Colantha 
milking  under  test  105  lbs.  milk,  3.8  test  a  day.  Two 
others,  show  bulls,  with  dams’  records  up  to  550  fat, 
C.T.A.  twice  a  day  milking. 

PETER  CHAMBERS.  WALTON,  N.  Y. 


Livestock  Sales  and  Events 

Jerseys 

Nov.  7  Auction.  M.  G.  Moose.  Volant,  Pa. 

Nov.  16  Sale.  C.  C.  Creek,  Montpelier,  Ohio. 

Holsteins 

Brant  District  Holstein  Breeders’  Club 
Sale.  Burford,  Ont.,  Canada.  W.  j.  Mc¬ 
Cormack,  Secy.,  Hatchley  Sta.,  Ont. 

13th  Guelph  Sale.  Guelph,  Ontario. 

76th  Eariville  Sale.  Eariville,  N.  Y.  R. 
Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  16-18  Blue  Ribbon  Sale  at  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Nov.  19  Rivermead  Disposal.  R.  B.  Arnold,  owner. 
Milan,  Pa. 

1937 

May  17  Royal  Brentwood  Sale.  Wrightsville,  Pa. 


Nov.  II 


Nov.  1 1 
Nov.  12 


1937 


May 

15 

May 

15 

Nov. 

6- 

7 

Nov. 

10 

Nov. 

10- 

14 

Nov. 

II- 

12 

Nov. 

11- 

19 

Nov. 

14 

Nov. 

16- 

Jan. 

29, 

Guernseys 

loth  Annual*  Chester  County,  Pa.,  Sale. 
Harry  M.  Pate,  Chadds  Ford  Junction,  Pa. 
New  York  Guernsey  Sale. 

Coming  Events 

Annual  Conference  of  New  York  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Assn.  Supervisors,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Meeting  of  New  York  State  Home  Bureau 
Federation.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Poultry  Industries  Exposition.  New  York 
City. 

Meeting  of  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Conn.  Jersey  Cattle  Club  annual  meeting 
and  tour.  Bloomfield,  Conn. 

Nine  weeks’  short  course  in  poultry  hus¬ 
bandry.  Massachusetts  State  College,  Am- 
1937.  herst.  Mass. 

Nov.  18-20  Annual  Poultry  Breeders’  School.  Massa¬ 

chusetts  State  College.  Amherst.  Mass. 

Nov.  18-26  Canadian  Royal  Winter  Fair.  Toronto, 

Canada. 

Nov.  25-28  New  Jersey  State  Poultry  Show.  Fleming- 

ton,  N.  J. 

Nov.  27- 

Dec.  5  National  4-H  Club  Congress.  Chicago. 

Nov.  30- Dec.  5  Poultry  Show.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  1-3  Cornell  Incubation  School.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  3-4  Conn.  Pomological  Society  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing.  Woman’s  Club  Bldg.,  Hartford.  Conn. 
Dec.  7  Farmers’  National  Association  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dec.  7-8  Buffalo  4-H  Lamb  Show  and  Sale.  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  7-12  New  York  State  Grange  Meeting.  Utica, 
N.  Y. 

Dec.  9-10  Conn.  Vegetable  Growers’  Association  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  Bond,  Hartford.  Conn. 
Dec.  9-11  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Calif. 

Dec.  31 -Jan.  4  Boston  Poultry  Show.  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  6-8  Union  Agricultural  Meeting.  Auditorium, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Jan.  12-14  Conn.  State  Grange.  Stratfield  Hotel, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Jan.  12-15  Meeting  of  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15  Milk  Producer- Dealers’  Association  of  Con¬ 
necticut  Annual  Meeting.  Hotel  Bond, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Jan.  18-22  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
Jan.  27-29  Eastern  Meeting  of  New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


- AYRSHIRES  .  .  . 

CALVES  AND  BRED  HEIFERS, 
out  of  high  producing  dams,  sired  by  U.V.M 
Duchess  Leto  and  Lippitts  Spencer  Exchange! 
Reasonable  prices.  The  cows  in  this  herd  are  n 
the  Ayrshire  Herd  Test  and  are  Accredited  and 
Blood  Tested.. 

Scantic  liTeado'w  Farms 

H.  F.  FARNHAM, 

East  Windsor  Hill,  Conn.  Perkinsville,  Vt. 


Registered  AYRSHIRES 

Cows  —  Heifers  —  Bulls 

Accredited  and  Blood  Tested. 

Allegany-Steubcn  Ayrshire  Club 

HORNELL,  NEW  YORK,  R.  E.  MEAD.Scc’y. 


Productioh 
Bred . 


BULL  CALVES 


All  out  of  good  record  dams  and  sired  by  our  two 
great  breeding  bulls,  Strathglass  Browndee,  whose  dam 
produced  14,337  lbs.  of  milk  and  556  lbs.  butterfat, 
and  Strathglass  Mister  Douglas,  sired  by  Lyonston 
Douglas  and  out  of  Netherhall  Martha  with  a  record 
of  18,376  lbs.  milk  and  731  lbs.  butterfat.  Also  a 
limited  number  of  females.  Herd  negative  and  ac¬ 
credited.  For  further  details  write 


Wm.  Hoellerich,  Mgr., 


Cropseyville,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS 

Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative. 
Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmers’  prices. 
Also  a  few  cows.  Write  or  come  to  see  us. 

Tarbell  Farms  Smith  villa  Flats,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

My  herd  won  high  herd  in  state  for 
two  months  and  record  high  for  three 
months  in  D.H.I.A.  for  last  year. 

A  few  calves  on  hand,  more  later. 

LAKESIDE  GUERNSEY  FARM 
H.  C.  Tripp,  Owner  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


Accredited  —  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING  —  Negative 

GUERIVSEYS 

Production  —  Typo  —  Golden  Colored  Milk. 
Our  breeding  program  calls  for  the  above  three 
essential  qualities  which  each  cow  must  have  in 
order  to  be  a  breeder  in  this  herd.  Offering  bull 
calves  carrying  two  crosses  of  the  Grand  Champion 
cow  N.  Y.  State  Fair  1935.  Prices  $100  and  up. 

NO  FEMALES  FOR  SALE  THIS  SEASON. 

N.  OAKS,  Jr.  Oaks  Corners,  N.  Y. 


A  Free  Son 

of  Princess’  May  Royal  proved  Guernsey  bull  with 
90  reg.  daughters  including  May  Princess’  Beauty, 
class  leading  3  year  old,  15,285  lbs.  milk,  753.9  lbs. 
fat.  Baby  sons  out  of  good  registered  cows  on  5 
year  lease  without  cost.  T.B.  and  blood  tested. 
D.H.I.A.  MEMBERS  PREFERRED. 

T.  E.  Milliman  Chnrchville,  N.  Y 
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looking  for  Guemseys,' 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  DESIRABLE  GUERNSEYS, 
ALL  AGES,  OFFERED  FROM  ACCREDITED, 
NEGATIVE  HERDS. 

N.  Y.  STATE  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  CO-OP.,  Inc. 

305  Fayette  Park  Building 

SYRACUSE,  new  YORK 


Registered  Guernseys 


For  Sale 

and  nearhy,  bred  heifers. 


Cows  fresh 
also  bull  and  heifer  calves.  A.R.  records 
up  to  848  lbs.  fat. 

COME  AND  SEE  THEM. 

WILLIAM  KOCH 

Sheldegren  Farm,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


Four  Registered 

Guernsey  Heifers 

from  15  to  28  months  of  ago.  Oldest  will  be  fresh 
Oct.  20th.  All  of  splendid  type  and  from  high 
producing  dams.  Herd  accredited,  negative  and 
mastitis  free. 

G.  Lewis  Collins  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


FORGE  HILL  FARM 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Sons  and  Grandsons  of  ROYALS  BELL  BUOY 
130305  A.R.,  one  of  the  great  living  proven  sires. 
Calves  to  serviceable  age;  bulls  out  of  good  A.R. 
cows  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
Occasionally  a  few  young  heifer  calves. 
Accredited  Blood  tested. 

Chas.  A.  Slater,  Mgr.  R.  F.  D.  NEWBURGH,  N.  V. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Won't  You  Please  Mention  American  Agriculturist? 


For  Sale  or  Exchange 
For  Purebred  Females 

Argilla  Faith’s  Foremost,  No.  199393 
Sire — Dolly’s  Foremost  of  High  Rock, 
No.  67827. 

Dam — Argilla  Fedth. 

“Foremost”  is  full  brother  to  Argilla 
Faith’s  Doily  (Class  Leader). 

ELMSTEAD  GUERNSEYS 

George  King  &  Son 

No.  BROOKFIELD,  MASS. 
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FOR  SALE  — 


Registered  Jerseys 

From  a  clean  herd  on  T.B.  and  Bangs. 
Also  excellent  bull,  calves. 

Howard  Gladstone  Andes,  N.  Y. 


—  FOR  SALE  — 


Jerseys 


ilA  Registered 
HU  and  Grade 

All  young.  T.B.  Accredited. 

Duncan  D.  Campbell,  Andes,  N.  Y. 


VALLEY  VIEW  FARM,  Thetford  Gtr.,  Vt. 

offers  two-year  old  Owl  Interest  Jersey  bull.  Datr 
twice  a  Silver  Medal  winner,  10,294  lbs.  milk,  656  lbs. 
butter  at  two  years;  11,190  lbs.  milk,  744  lbs.  butter 
at  three  years.  His  sire  a  Silver  Medal  bull  with  two 
Gold  Medal  daughters.  Excellent  individual.  Price 
$200.  Also  a  yearling,  and  a  ten  months  old  bull  from 
same  dam,  at  $100  and  $150.  Can  spare  a  few  Fall 
cows  at  $150  each.  Ralph  Fifield,  Thetford  Ctr.,  Vt 


WE  OFFER 


Choice  Brown  Swiss  Bulls 

CALVES  AND  YEARLINGS 
T.B.  Accredited  and  approved  blood  tested. 

D.  N.  BOICE.  Owner. 

Hilltop  Farm,  Churchvillc,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen 


cA 


NGUS 


HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES— REGISTERED 
STOCK  —  GOOD  QUALITY  AND 
.  PRICED  REASONABLY. 

The  PEELLE  CO.,  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y . 


Aberbeen-Angus  . . . 

PUREBRED  AND  COMMERCIAL  BRED  HEIFERS 
FOR  SALE  THIS  FALL. 

Fuerst  Stock  Farm 

PROPERTY  OF  MYRON  M.  FUERST, 

Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Langston 

Farm 


Quality 

EREFORDS 


Two  High  Class  Bulls  of 
Serviceable  Age  and 

Spring  Calves  of  Both  Sexes 
For  Sale. 


Langston  Farm 


Alden,  N.  Y. 


Dual  Purpose 
Shorthorn  Bulls 


i 


of  serviceable  age,  out  of 
cows  that  milk  8,000  to 
10,000  lbs.,  test  4.2%  to 
4.8%  butterfat.  With 
good  shorthorn  character 
and  colors. 


W.  J.  Brew  &  Sons, 
Bergen,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 

& 

STOCK 


Keystone  Farms 

CALENBAR 


FREE 

EST. 

1910 


VERY  NICE  IN  THREE  COLORS.  SEND  US 
YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  TODAY  FOR  FREE 
CALENDAR.  ADDRESS 

The  Keystone  Farms  Richfield,  Pa. 


Cows  For  Sale 

T.B.  TESTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS. 

IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  day  retest  GUARANTEED. 

E.  C.  TALBOT 

LeonardsvUle,  New  York 


Buying?  —  Selling? 

READ  THESE  PAGES 
REGULARLY 
EACH  ISSUE 


500  Cows  and  Heifers 
75  Horses 

Good  selections  of  all  kinds. 

No  trouble  to  supply  your  needs  at  prices  that  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  any  other  market. 

E.  L.  Foote  &  Son,  Hobart,  New  York. 


Northern  New  York 
and  Canadian 

COWS 


Also 

HAY  &  STRAW 
in  any  amount. 


Hutchins&Leggett 

Malone,  New  York 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

SOLD  OUT  OF  SPRING  PIGS.  HAVE  A 
FEW  VERY  CHOICE  YOUNG  SERVICE 
BOARS  AND  SOWS  FOR  FALL  BREEDING. 
Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

H.  George  Thompson,  Manager, 

Ayr  lawn  Farms 

Bethesda,  Maryland. 


BIG  TYPE  PEDIGREED 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Service  Boars,  Pigs  and  Bred  Sows. 
Champion  Blood  —  Must  please. 

C.  E.  Cassel  Hershey,  Pa. 


High  Quality  Pigs 

From  Heavy  Western  Stock.  All  Breeds  and  Crosses. 
Chesters.  Berkshires  &  Duroc  Cross,  10-12  weeks, 
$5.00  to  $6.00;  40-100  lb.  shoats,  $7.50-$I2.00. 
Crated  and  triple  treated  free.  Fancy  Gilts,  Sows 
and  Boars,  all  ages. 

RAY  F.  STANTON,  Prop. 

Sleepy  Hollow  Farm  Westford,  Mass. 


KEYSTONE  FARMS 

ERKSHIRES 

Boar  and  Sow  Pigs — also  bred  Sows. 
Chester  White  Boar.  Leghorn,  and 
Heavy  Breed  Pullets.  Catalog  free. 

The  Keystone  Farms,  Richfield,  Pa. 


TRIANGLE  FARMS 

BERKSHIRES 

PIGS  SIX  WEEKS  OLD,  SERVICE  BOARS  ELIGIBLE 
TO  REGISTRATION!  LARGE  LITTERS  AND  TYPE 
FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  STOCK. 

Triangle  Farms  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 


Townsend  Bros.,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

BREEDERS  OF 

Pu  re  Bred  Sheep  and  Swine 

RAMBOUILLET,  SUFFOLK.  SHROPSHIRE.  DOR¬ 
SET,  CHEVIOT  AND  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS. 
DUROC.  C.  WHITE  AND  BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 
GET  OUR  PRICES. 


Price 

$15  to  $20 


Hampshire 

1  NBlGt  Registered  lambs.  7  months 
old.  Excellent  type.  Sire  has 
headed  Cornell  University  flock  for  two  years. 

Forest  Farms  S'.'.V.'Tc...  n.  t. 

Cedar  Cliff  Farm 

Registered  Shropshire  and  Dorset  Rams 
$15  to  $20,  shipped  on  approval. 
Guernsey  bulls  from  60  lb.  cows, 
$60  on  approval. 

Will  Accept  two  Saddle  Horses  in  T rade. 

JAMES  S.  MORSE,  LEV  ANNA,  N.  Y. 


sRambouilletsc 

Ram  of  the  plain  type  at  prices  that 
will  interest  you. 

Also  good  ewes.  Bred  or  open. 

W.  H.  Preston  Spring  water,  N.  Y. 

Hampshire,  Leicester  and 
Cheviot  Rams  For  Sale 

ALSO  COULD  SPARE  A  FEW  CHOICE  EWES 
AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

W.  S.  ROBINSON 

R.  D.  Z  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Sale  DORSET  SHEEP 

SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  AGED  EWES. 

A  FEW  GOOD  RAMS  FOR  SALE. 

Original  Fillmore  Farms  Stock 

Jerome  E.  Wright,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


0 


Pedigreed  Registered 

OCKER  SPANIEL 


Dogs  and  Puppies  For  Sale. 

V.  S.  Kenyon  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

Baled  Hay  and  Straw 

All  grades  mixed  hay  and.  alfalfa. 
Delivered  by  truck  or  carload. 
Write  or  telephone  your  needs. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  SHERBURNE,  N.  Y. 


Fine  Honey 

60  lb.  can,  HERE,  Clover  $5.40,  Buckwheat  $4.50. 
Ten  lb.  pail  delivered  $1.75,  Buckwheat  $1.50. 
Ask  for  prices  of  honey  for  re-sale.  Securely  packed. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 

Odessa,  N.  Y. 


RAY  C.  WILCOX 


OUR  BEST 

LIGHT  CLOVER  HONEY 

'•  i-5  lb.,  pail  $1.00,  2  pails  $1.80  and  6  pails  $4.50. 
Buckwheat  1-5  lb.  pail  $.90,  2  pails  $1.70  and  6 
pails  $4.00.  All  Postpaid  third  zone.  Write  for 
Wholesale  prices. 

Finger  Lakes  Apiaries,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


Honey 


60  lbs.  extra  clover  -  -  $5.40 

28  lbs.  ”  ”  -  -  $2.70 

60  lbs.  Buckwheat  -  ■  .  $4.80 

60  lbs.  Amber  ....  $4.80 
Not  prepaid. 

10  lb.  pails  clover,  postpaid,  $1.60 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Crop  is  short  but  quality 
is  fine.  Honey  is  the  health  sweet. 


F. W.  LESSER 


Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


The  Cove  Turkey  Farm 

BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  HOLIDAY  MARKET 
AND  BREEDING  PURPOSES. 

All  choice  milk  fed.  No  live  birds  shipped. 

Clayton  W.  Coye,  Prop.,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

R.D.  1,  Phone,  Sherburne  18F  2 


Pure  Bred 


Narragansett  Turkeys 

REDUCED  PRICES  ON  LARGE  AND  EARLY 
ORDERS.  ENCLOSE  STAMPED,  SELF-AD- 
DRESSED  ENVELOPE  FOR  PRICES. 

EARL  BROWN,  CHAUMONT,  N.  Y. 


S-  C.  W.  Leghorns 

—  and  — 

New  Hampshire  Reds 

MAY  HATCHED  LEGHORN  PULLETS. 

XHE  ROGERS  EARMS 

BERGEN,  N.  Y. 


RICHQUALITY 

Certified  Leghorns 

E.STABL.ISHCD  IN  1911 


WALLACE  H  RICH 


Largest  Certified  Flock 
in  New  York  State 
Real  praduetioe  penltry  —  write  w  yew  needs. 
RICH  POULTRY  FARM.  Bex  A  HOBAtT,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed 

White  Leghorns 

Which  are  the  result  of  Three  Generations 
of  poultry  keeping. 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 

Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

or  write  for  prices,  etc. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  BREEDING  COCKERELS 
AT  THIS  TIME. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 


ERTIFIED  Leghorns 


BREEDING  UP  TO  355  EGGS. 

During  the  past  18  years  we  have  had  more 
birds  Certified  than  any  other  poultryman  in 
New  York  State. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  19tl  . 

Stratn  Brtd  Jwr  Largt  Vntjorm  Whttt  Egf^s  Always.'*' 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested 

Our  past  literature  proves  that  we  have  pioneered  . 
the  method  of  breeding  from  strong  families  rather  I 
than  a  few  phenomenal  individuals.  Now  years  I 
ahead  on  longevity,  type  and  egg  quality.  Bred  24  I 
years  by  a  man  who  knows  leghorns  and  how  to  I 
breed  them.  Get  this  advance  breeding  in  Clover-  I 
dale  Breeding  Stock.  Price  List  free.  | 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  | 

F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.  | 


LARGE  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

BETTER  BUILT  BY  BALANCED  BREEDING 


Breeding  Cockerels  for 
Flock  Improvement 

EZGG  &  AF»F»LE  FARM 

JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS, 

Trumansburg,  Box  A,  New  York 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


Pedigreed  Cockerels 

from  2S0  -  348  Egg  Hens 
300  -  342  Egg  Sires 

Large-type  birds.  Strong  I51oodline.s.  Brothers  of  our 
Egg  Contest  Winning  Females.  Av.  Production  255 
Kggs;  266.2  Points  per  hen.  Proven  High  Livability 
Breeding.  Sisters  averaged  92.9%  during  12  month.s  of 
lay  —  Official.  Complete  Pedigree  with  every  Cockerel. 
Highest  Leghorn  Pens,  All  U.  S.  Egg  Contests  1934,1935 

Average  Production  295.8  Kggs;  308  1’oint.s  per  Hen. 
Both  pens  at  Storrs  Contest.  Livability  Average 
96.15%.  Early  order  discount  on  1937  Eggs.  Extra 
discount  for  November-December-January  delivery. 

Write  or  call  for  Prices,  FREE  Catalog. 

IRVING  KAUDER  Box  106,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


Bodine’s  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 

H.  R.  O.  P. 

Offers  at  this  time  special  prices  on 
Pedigreed  Pure  Hanson  Strain  Breeding  Males. 

Bodine’s  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 

Chemung,  New  York 


Increase  Egg  Income 


We  are  now  booking  orders  for  September,  October, 
and  November  deliveries.  Keep  the  laying  hou.-<e3 
filled  and  reduce  the  brooding  equipment  costs  to 
the  minimum. 

HANSON  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORJMS 
PARMENTER’S  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

The  two  most  outstanding  strains.  Bred  for  heavy 
production  of  large  eggs.  Send  for  circular  and 
book  your  orders  early. 

SPRING  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  G-1  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Maj^Redrock  Pullets 

HATCHED  FROM  JULY  I  TO  OCT.  I. 

Bred  from  our  own  carefully  selected  breeders. 
Grown  carefully  for  the  purpose  of  making  money 
for  their  owner. 

Wm.  S.  Mapes  Box  1  Middletown,  N.Y. 

PROLIFIC,  EASY  FEEDING,  QUICK  GROWINB 

O.  1.  C.’s 

Best  of  breeding.  Pure  bred  pigs  $10.00  each, 
either  sex;  unrelated  pairs  $20.00. 

Registered  in  buyer’s  name  free  of  charge. 

R.  HILL  R.  D.  1  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

-  -  - - 

For  Advertising  Rates 

in  These  Columns,  Write 

American  Agriculturist 

P.  O.  Box  514  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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DAN  EARLY  LOOKS  AROUND 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK’S  big¬ 
gest  cash  crop  is 
milk.  A  whole  lot 
of  it  goes  to  cus¬ 
tomers  (like  the 
ones  on  my  route) 
in  bottles. 

After  the  milk  is  dumped  at  the  coun¬ 
try  plant  it  doesn’t  see  daylight  or  leave 
the  Borden  “pipe  line’’  until  the  con¬ 
sumer  opens  the  bottle.  That’s  how  we 
can  deliver  such  good,  fresh-flavored 
milk. 

It  sounds  simple.  A  city  plant  can 
handle  —  say  5,000  cans  —  200,000  bot¬ 
tles  a  day.  Tank  trucks  unload  the 
milk  at  one  of  our  plants.  The  plant 
tester  checks  it  and  OK’s  it.  We  start 
pasteurizing.  The .  milk’s  heated  and 
held  for  half  an  hour  at  143°  —  about 
the  temperature  at  which  you  drink  a 
cup  of  coffee  —  and  then  it’s  piped  from 
the  holding  tanks  through  cooling  coils 
into  the  bottle-filling  machine.  First  one 
tank,  then  another  feeds  this  machine, 
just  like  the  firing  of  cylinders  in  an 
auto.  Bottles,  just  washed  and  steriliz¬ 
ed,  also  feed  into  the  filling  machine 
from  the  big  bottle  washers.  And  then 
we  drivers  load  it  onto  wagons  to  be 
checked  out  and  delivered. 

But  it  takes  some  real  planning  to  keep 
that  schedule !  Every  supply  truck  has 
to  arrive  on  time.  Every  tankful  has  to 
go  through  as  scheduled.  Holding  up 
the  drivers  starting  on  the  routes 
would  mean  we’d  miss  some  customers 
and  others  wouldn’t  get  the  milk  when 
they  want  it  for  baby’s  formula,  and 
that’s  not  so  good. 

J3  ^Acl/vv 


Make  your  sawing  easier 


DISSTON 


Taper  GrirudU'^ 


...  is  famous  for  letting  the  blade  run 
free  and  saving  the  trouble  caused  by 
Sticking  or  binding  in  the  cut. 

Disston  Cross-cut  Saw  is  uniform 
thickness  along  the  tooth  edge.  From 
cutting  edge,  blade  tapers  to  the  back; 
it  also  tapers  from  both  ends  towards 
the  center.  Clearance  is  made  sure ! 
Teeth  of  Disston  steel  cut  fast,  hold 
their  edge  and  set.  Deep  wide  gullets 
prevent  sawdust  from  choking  the  cut. 

Keystone  Cross-cut  Saws,  Made  by 
Disston,  at  popular  prices,  are  also  at 
your  dealer’s.  Disston  curved  taper 
grind.  Big  money’s  worth. 

See  both  the  DISSTON  and 
Keystone  Made-by-Disston  Cross-cut 
Saws.  You  will  find  the  saw  you  want. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  INC.,  1170  TACONY,  PHILA. 


DISSTON 

FREE;  Send  your  name  on  a 
postal  for  booklet— How  to  \fl  If 
care  for  your  cross-cut  saw.  W# 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
n  ia  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


■  Should  Government 
Fix  W ages? 


SHALL  the  government  of  United 
States  have  power  to  set  wages? 
That  question  is  on  way  to  final  court 
decision.  United  States  Supreme  Court 
said  “no”  last  June  to  one  form  of  this 
question,  declaring  that  New  York 
State  minimum  w’age  law  for  women 
was  unconstitutional.  But  same  old 
question  pops  up  again  in  Oregon,  and 
Supreme  Court  will  soon  pass  on  it  in 
a  little  different  form  again. 

Another  form  of  same  question  comes 
up  in  case  of  a  New  York  contractor 
against  Public  Works  Administration. 
His  construction  company,  having  a 
contract  with  PWA,  was  ordered  by 
PWA  to  pay  $8.80  a  day  for  labor.  It 
only  paid  $6  a  day.  The  company  con¬ 
tends  in  court  that  fixing  of  wages  is 
beyond  power  of  Federal  government. 

SLANT:  Farmers  are  up  against  this 
same  question.  If  government  sets 
wage  scale  far  beyond  what  farmers 
can  pay,  as  it  is  now  doing,  what  will 
farmers  do  for  necessary  hired  labor? 
How  long  can  such  an  artificial  situa¬ 
tion  exist? 


■  [I.  S.  Has  Over  Half 
of  World’s  Gold 


STORED  in  Uncle  Sam’s  vaults  now 
is  over  11  billion  dollars  in  gold. 
This  is  more  than  half  of  all  monetary 
gold  in  world.  How  does  this  huge,  al¬ 
most  tmcountable  pile  of  wealth  affect 
you  and  me?  For  one  thing,  it  means 
that  for  every  dollar  of  paper  money 
in  circulation  Uncle  Sam  has  back  of  it 
$1.85  in  gold.  The  law  require;^  only 
40  cents  in  gold  for  each  dollar  in  cir¬ 
culation.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  our  currency  is  sound. 

From  standpoint  of  our  relation  to 
other  nations,  our  gold  accumulations 
have  meaning  also.  If  we  have  most 
of  the  gold,  it  is  plain  that  when  Europe 
buys  some  commodity  from  us  she 
won’t  have  much  gold  to  pay  for  it. 
She  must  therefore  pay  for  it  in  some¬ 
thing 'else,  which  means  that  when  we 
sell  exports  to  Europe,  instead  of  get¬ 
ting  gold  for  them  we  must  take  their 
other  commodities  in  form  of  imports. 
This  is  one  explanation  of  increase  in 
our  imports. 


*  Farm  Credit  News 


Borrowers  to  Elect  Farm  Credit 
Directors 

Nominated  for  Directors  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank  of  Springfield  are 
Charles  (THark,  Delmar,  New  York; 
Ross  Hopkins,  Argusville,  New  York; 
E.  H.  Jones,  Waitsfield,  Vermont;  and 
Wilfred  W.  Porter  of  Syracuse,  New 
York.  To  be  filled  on  January  1  is 
place  on  Board  of  Directors  now  held 
by  Mr.  Porter,  a  director  of  the  bank 
since  1927.  ,  Director  elected  will  serve 
for  3  years. 

Names  were  placed  in  nomination 
and  will  be  voted  on  in  near  future  by 
167  National  farm  loan  associations  in 
New  England,  New  York,  and  New 
Jer'sey.  These  associations  —  each  a 
local  cooperative  farm  mortgage  agency 
—  have  been  operating  in  most  cases 
for  18  years  and  now  have  28,000  mem¬ 
bers  whose  first  mortgage  loans  amount 
to  $84,000,000. 

Directors  of  Federal  Land  Bank  are 
ex-officio  directors  of  Federal  Inter¬ 


mediate  Credit  Bank,  Production  Credit 
Corporation,  and  Springfield  Bank  for 
Co-operatives. 

SLANT:  Mr.  Porter  is  now  senior 
director  of  Land  Bank  in  length  of  ser¬ 
vice.  In  the  years  which  he  has  served 
the  Bank  as  a  director,  he  has  seldom 
missed  a  meeting  of  Board,  and  his 
sympathetic  knowledge  of  northeastern 
agriculture  and  his  wise  counsel  have 
been  large  factors  in  the  great  help 
which  Land  Bank  has  been  to  farmers. 

More  Farm  Sales 

Recent  inquiries  in  purchase  of  farms 
is  due  chiefly  to  higher  prices  for  farm 
products,  says  W.  I.  Myers,  FCA  gov¬ 
ernor.  “In  1932  it  required  nearly 
double  the  quantity  of  farm  products  to 
pay  interest  on  Land  Bank  farm 
mortgages  that  it  took  before  the  War. 
Now  it  requires  about  one-fourth  as 
much  produce  to  pay  interest  as  it  did 
in  1932  and  about  one-half  as  much  as 
before  the  War. 

“Prices  have  increased,  interest  rates 
have  decreased,  mortgage  payments  are 
greater  and  farm  properties  are  selling 
faster  at  higher  prices.” 

Although  Federal  Land  Banks  are 
financing  farm  purchases  on  long-term 
first '  mortgages  at  permanent  rate  of 
4%,  Governor  Myers  states  “reasonable 
prices  for  farm  produce  are  more  im¬ 
portant  from  .standpoint  of  farmers’ 
w’elfhre  than  low  interest  rates.” 

Sale  of  repossessed  farms  by  Federal 
Land  Bank  of  Springfield  reveals  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  farm  properties. 
Farms  bought  from  that  institution 
during  October  exceeded  any  other 
month  in  20  years  of  bank’s  history. 


■  Spanish  War 
Still  Raging 

As  THIS  is  written,  fall  of  Spain’s 
capital,  the  beautiful  city  of  Ma¬ 
drid,  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  days. 

President  Azana  has  shifted  Spanish 
government  offices  from  Madrid  to 
Barcelona,  and  it  is  reported  that  if 
Madrid  falls  the  government  will  carry 
on  from  Barcelona.  Russia,  openly  sid¬ 
ing  with  Leftists,  has  threatened  to 
help  them  continue  fight  against  Rebels. 

Since  Russia  accused  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Portugal  of  aiding  the  Rebels  — 
and  Germany  replied  by  accusing  Rus¬ 
sia  of  doing  same  thing  for  Spanish 
Leftists  —  the  non-intervention  pact 
committee  has  been  investigating  the 
charges.  Committee  now  announces 
that  it  finds  Italy  and  Portugal  inno¬ 
cent  of  violating  pact.  However,  re¬ 
ports  persist  that  Italy  has  not  only 
been  helping  rebels  but  is  assembling 
a.  powerful  land  and  air  force  to  attack 
Barcelona  in  aid  of  Fascist  Rebels. 


*  Utilities  Fight 
Government  Ownership 


Fighting  it  out  are  electric  utility 
companies  with  New  Dealers  over 
how  far  government  shall  go  in  manu¬ 
facturing  and  selling  electricity.  On 
November  9  Supreme  Court  will  hold 
hearing  on  whether  or  not  government 
shall  be  permitted  to  lend  or  give 
money  to  Greenwood  County,  South 
Carolina,  for  building  and  operating  its 
own  power  system.  If  decision  favors 
government,  it  is  expected  that  over  50 
municipalities  in  Tennessee  Valley 
country  will  start  soon  to  operate  pow¬ 
er  plants  within  their  borders. 

■SLANT:  Decision  will  be  highly  im¬ 
portant;  if  favorable  to  government,  it 


means  further  expansion  of  bad  prin¬ 
ciple  of  government  in  business. 

Another  fight  in  Courts,  between 
utility  companies  and  government,  has 
to  do  with  attempt  of  utilities  to  obtain 
injunction  against  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  to  prevent  it  from  increasing 
its  activities. 

SLANT :  Every  citizen  wants  cheap¬ 
er  electricity,  of  course,  but  question  is 
can  untrained  politicians,  whose  best 
work  is  done  in  obtaining  votes,  do  as 
gCNDd/a  job  as  even  the  utilities  have 
done.  It  is  very  easy  also  for  govern¬ 
ment  to  show  efficient  operation  on 
paper  by  giving  a  low  rate  for  elec¬ 
tricity  and  making  it  up  by  general 
taxation.  Uncle  Sam  is  getting  too 
many  irons  in  the  fire. 


New  Constitution 
For  Cuba 


CUBAN  government  is  voting  on 
brand  new  Constitution,  copied  af¬ 
ter  both  European  and  American  mod¬ 
els.  It  provides  for :  Senators  and  Rep¬ 
resentatives  elected  by  direct  vote  to 
sen^e  4  years  (instead  of  six  and  two 
as  in  this  country) ;  a  President  elected 
for  four  years,  but  prohibited  from 
seeking  re-election  until  8  years  after 
he  leaves  office;  a  Judiciary  body  be¬ 
sides  the  existing  Supreme  Court,  to 
have  equal  say  with  the  Court  on  con¬ 
stitutional  and  electoral  matters;  and  a 
National  Accounts  Bureau  of  five  mem¬ 
bers,  selected  by  Congress,  to  watch 
all  government  spending  and  revenues. 
SLANT:  A  good  watch  dog  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  guard  against  lavish  gov¬ 
ernment  spending  wouldn’t  be  bad  idea. 


*  Belgium  to  Keep  Out  of 
Europe’s  Quarrels 

Little  Belgium  has  surprised  Eu¬ 
rope  by  announcing  her  intention 
to  seek  “security”  by  going  back  to  her 
old  pre-war  policy  of  neutrality,  guar¬ 
anteed  this  time  by  her  own  strong 
border  fortifications,  frontier  guards, 
and  a  large  mobile  force  stationed  in  the 
center  of  country  and  ready  to  move 
toward  whatever  border  is  attacked. 

Belgium’s  geographical  position,  be¬ 
tween  those  two  traditional  enemies  — 
France  and  Germany  ■ —  has  often  made 
her  play  an  unwilling  part  in  their 
quarrels.  From  1839  until  the  World 
War,  Belgium’s  neutrality  was  guaran¬ 
teed  by  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia, 
Prance,  Great  Britain  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  but  on  August  5,  1914,  Germany 
declared  war  on  Belgium  because  she 
refused  to  allow  German  forces  to  cross 
her  land  to  attack  France.  Next  day, 
England  declared  war  on  Germany  for 
violation  of  Belgium’s  neutrality,  and 
the  World  War  was  under  way. 

After  Wotid  War,  Belgium  put  her 
faith  ir(  League  of  Nations’  scheme  of 
collective  security  and  a  military  alli¬ 
ance  with  France.  Now  that  League's 
influence  .seems  weakened  and  France 
has  made  a  Russian  alliance,  Belgium 
feels  that  she  can  best  keep  out  of 
Europe’s  quarrels  b’'’  steering  a  straight 
course  and  by  having  strong  defense. 


*  Italy  and  Germany 
Get  Together 

Democracies  in  Europe  have  ji^ 
suffered  another  hard  blow.  Dic¬ 
tator  countries  Italy  and  Germany  are 
frankly  making  common  cause  in  a  6" 
point  pact: 

1 .  They  prepared  to  recognize  Span¬ 
ish  Fascist  Rebels  as  masters  of  Spain 
as  soon  as  Madrid  falls. 

2.  They  made  a  trade  agreement. 

3.  They  promised  to  keep  each  other 
informed  in  their  actions  regarding 
League  of  Nations. 
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4.  They  agreed  to  seek  a  4-p>ower 
non-aggression  pact,  embracing  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  Britain,  and  Prance.  This 
would  leave  out  Russia,  which  Britain 
and  France  could  hardly  agree  to. 

5.  They  came  to  terms  regarding 
some  of  smaller  fry  in  Central  Europe 
—  Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria. 

6.  They  joined  hands  against  bol¬ 
shevism. 


■  Viitiire  Farmer 
Won  $500 


Back  to  his  home  at  Myerstown, 
Pennsylvania,  came  a  happy  boy 
other  day,  with  $500  cash  prize  won 
at  American  Royal  Livestock  Show 
at  Kansas  City.  Clayton  Hackman  is 
lucky  boy  who  was  chosen  by  judges 
for  highest  honor  bestowed  by  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  an  organization  of 
more  than  300,000  vocational  agricul¬ 
tural  high  school  students.  Clayton 
made  $4.51  in  his  first  farm  operations 
during  first  year  in  high  school.  He 
upped  this  to  $429  second  year,  $460 
third,  $721  fourth,  and  $1,890  first  year 
out  of  school. 

SLANT:  Immeasurable  is  good  being 
done  such  jimior  farm  organizations  of 
America  as  Future  Farmers,  4-H  clubs. 
Rural  Scouts,  and  junior  Grangers. 


Better  Times,  By  Heck! 


Higher  prices  for  farm  products 
are  bringing  back  prosperity  to 
Mid-west  rural  stores,  and  Federal 
Land  Bank  reports  saleis  of  farms  more 
than  double  last  year’s  total.  Other 
iymptoms  of  general  recovery  are: 

1 .  In  September  there  were  355,- 
000  more  jobs  than  in  August,  and 
payrolls  increased  by  2^2  millions. 

2.  Nation’s  bank  deposits  show  12 
per  cent  gain  for  the  year.  De¬ 
posits  at  member  banks  and  at  mutu¬ 
al  savings  banks  are  close  to  largest 
volume  on  record. 

3.  Revenue  from  Federal  income 
taxes  increased  28.5  this  year.  In¬ 
crease  refiects  chiefly  the  higher  level 
of  individual  and  corporate  income. 

4.  Improved  business  conditions 
are  shown  in  a  15  per  cent  gain  in 
advertising  volume  over  1935. 

*  Purebred  Business 
Coming  Along 

That  the  purebred  cow  business  is 
rapidly  improving  is  shown  by  good 
prices  which  purebred  stock  brought 
at  auctions  in  Northeast  recently. 

In  Pennsylvania  a  Jersey  cow  sold 
for  $1,025  other  day.  A  total  of  $13,300 
was  paid  for  43  Jerseys  at  same  sale. 

At  another  sale  in  Pennsylvania,  94 
head  of  pedigreed  Holstein-Friesian 
cattle  sold  for  $40,550.  A  bull  at  this 
sale  brought  $3,500.  Biggest  price  paid 
at  this  sale  for  a.  cow  was  $1,125. 

A  Guernsey,  also  at  a  Pennsylvania 
sale,  brought  $1,025. 

Prom  Maryland  Aberdeen- Angus  sale 
comes  report  of  a  bull  which  sold  for 
$500.  Eight  head  of  this  breed  sold  for 
$1,945. 

SLANT:  Has  been  tough  going  for 
purebred  cattle  breeders  in  recent 
years,  and  we  are  glad  for  both  them 
and  the  whole  industry  that  their  busi¬ 
ness  is  picking  up. 

*  Cold  Winter  Ahead? 
Maybe 


^  ET  OUT  the  old  red  flannels. 

Weather  prophets  say  that  another 
hard  winter  is  on  its  way.  Old  Charlie 
Big  Knife,  Indian  Chippewa  up  in 
Huron  Lake  coimtry,  says  that  bears 


and  muskrats  and  wild  geese  are  all 
getting  ready  for  a  siege  of  cold  weath¬ 
er.  Geese  went  South  much  earlier 
than  usual,  bears  came  out  of  swamp 
for  their  long  sleep,  frogs  have  been 
buried  for  weeks  in  2  feet  of  mud,  and 
brook  trout,  usually  waiting  until  No¬ 
vember  to  spawn,  completed  job  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  Here  in  Northeast  we  had  in 
October  a  record-breaking  low  tempera¬ 
ture  which  may  have  caught  some  un¬ 
dug  potatoes. 

SLANT:  Mind  you,  prophecy  was 
made  by  Charlie  Big  Knife,  not  by  Am- 
encan  Agriculturist.  We  are  no  weath¬ 
er  prophet. 


^  To  Discourage  Drinking 
At  College  Games 

‘‘Indulgence  in  alcoholic  beverages  at 
football  games  has  assumed  proportions 
which  seriously  menace  the  future  of  the 
sport  as  an  intercollegiate  activity.  On 
behalf  of  the  friendly  rivals  of  the  day 
who  strive  to  maintain  high  standards  of 
sportsmanship  on  the  field,  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  vast  majority  of  spectators 
to  whom  such  drinking  is  an  offense, 
Princeton  University  requests  that  all 


persons  refrain  from  the  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors  while  attending  ajthletic  contests 
under  its  auspices.” 

LL  HONOR  to  Dr.  Harold  W. 
Dodds,  president  of  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity,  who  issued  above  request  to 
those  who  bought  tickets  for  recent 
Princeton-Navy  football  game.  Re¬ 
quest  is  said  to  be  result  of  former  ex¬ 
periences  of  fans  at  Princeton  football 
games,  when  it  was  necessary  to  clean 
up  from  400  to  500  empty  flasks  after 
the  games.  Dr.  Dodd’s  request  result¬ 
ed  in  finding  practically  no  liquor 
flasks  after  Princeton-Navy  game. 

SLANT :  If  colleges  for  higher  train¬ 
ing  of  young  men  and  women  cannot 
set  example  for  better  standards,  what 
may  be  expect  elsewhere? 


I 

Good  Books  to  Read 

I 


A  Place  in  the  Country  Dwight  Farnham 

A  story  of  real  adventure — not  in  the 
jungle  but  in  the  wilds  of  Connecticut — 
the  adventure  of  finding  a  place  in  the 
country  and  building  it  up  to  meet  the 
desires  of  the  family.  Garden  lovers  will 
enjoy  it,  even  with  the  shrewd  blows  at 
some  of  their  most  cherished  institutions 


— and  it  will  make  those  who  are  thinking 
of  owning  a  country  home  more  determin¬ 
ed  than  ever  to  set  out  on  the  quest.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York.  $2.50. 

The  Magnificent  Hoax  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 

An  old,  apparently  insignificant  man 
thrown  from  the  top  of  a  high  riverside 
building — a  vessel  bringing  in  cargo  but 
taking  none  out — a  famous  London  res¬ 
taurant — and,  best  of  all,  the  climax 
reached  in  Court  when  the  magnificent 
hoax  is  at  last  disclosed.  Little,  Brown  & 
Company,  Boston.  $2.00. 


Good  Movies  to  See 


Dimples 

Shirley  Temple  fans  will  enjoy  her  new¬ 
est  picture,  in  which  as  Dimples  Appleby, 
^anddaughter  of  a  lovable,  broken-down 
actor,  she  wins  her  way  into  the  heart 
of  a  rich  old  lady,  who  wants  to  provide 
her  with  what  the  little  girl  calls  a  better 
‘‘envinament.”  Dimples  finally  does  a  fine 
job  as  Little  Eva  in  a  production  of  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin,  and  all  the  troubles  are  ad¬ 
justed. 

The  GenereJ  Died  at  Dawn 

Well  performed  and  photographed  melo- 
drama,  involving  a  soldier-of -fortune 
(Gary  Cooper),  a  war  lord  of  a  Chinese 
province,  and  a  pretty  girl  (Madeleine 
Carroll),  with  the  usual  complications. 


LIGHTER 

WEIGHT 

plus 

WEAR 


Why  burden  your  feet 
with  the  weight  of 
tons  of  hay  every  day? 


Thousands  of  farmers  bought  Litentufs 
from  Goodrich  dealers  last  year  •  •  • 
and  can  tell  you  from  experience  that 


GOODRICH  LITENTUFS 

are  “LITE”  in  weight  and  “TUFF” to  wear  out! 


Litentui 
Buckle  Norka 


Lace  Anklefii 
12"  and  16" 


Litentui 

Norka 


Here  are  the  facts,  startling 
but  true,  which  we  pub¬ 
lished  last  year: 

In  actual  pedometer  tests, 
it  was  found  that  the  average 
farmer  takes  19,950  steps 
during  his  usual  working 
day.  And  ordinary  rubber 
boots  weigh  on  the  average 
1  pound,  5  ounces  more 
than  Goodrich  Litentufs. 
That  means  dragging  tons 
of  useless  weight  around 
on  your  feet ! 

And  so,  many  farmers  de¬ 


cided  to  try  Goodrich 
Litentufs.  Now  they  know 
—  that  Litentufs  are  extra 
light-weight,  flexible,  and 
comfortable.  These  satisfied 
users  know,  too,  that 
Litentufs  wear . . .  and  wear 
. . .  and  wear!  And  their  cost 
is  small  when  figured  in 
terms  of  foot-comfort  and 
service. 

Go  to  your  Goodrich 
dealer  today.  Get  a  new 
idea  of  foot  comfort!  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  Footwear 
Division,  W  atertown,  Massi 


Goodrich 


There  is  a  full  line  of  quality  rubber 
footwear  bearing  the  name 
— the  mark  that  assures  you  a  full  dollar’s  value  no  matter  what  price  you  pay 
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IN  NUMBERS  attending,  in  spirit  of 
the  gathering,  and  in  many  other 
ways,  G.  L.  F.  annual  meeting  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  hung  up  some  records.  I  do  not 
know  when  I  have  attended  a  larger 
business  meeting  of  farmers.  Seldom, 
if  ever,  have  I  witnessed  more  unity 
of  thought  and  directness  of  purpose. 

The  gathering  of  perhaps  3,500  per¬ 
sons  had  its  highlights.  Outstanding 
among  them  was  fact  that  men  who 
own  organization  are  satisfied  with 
manner  in  which  it  is  operated.  Fea¬ 
ture  of  meeting  was  annual  report  of 
H.  E.  Babcock,  general  manager.  It 
was  no  routine  listing  of  events  and 
transactions  already  known  to  mem¬ 
bers.  It  was  a  delving  into  internal 
workings  of  the  organization,  particul¬ 
arly  as  to  its  finances  and  control.  (See 
page  5). 

#  *  * 

Milk  Marketing 

I  have  heard  good  reaction  to  Editor 
Ed’s  suggestions  in  last  issue  for  better 
milk  marketing.  I  have  been  convinced 
all  along  that  only  thing  will  settle 
troublesome  milk  problem  is  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  a  better  degree  of  unity  than 
we  have  had.  Sometimes  I  think  we 


are  not  so  far  from  it,  except  that  some 
folks  hate  to  take  the  lead.  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  a  thought  expressed  by  a  very 
successful  man:  “When  we  are  wrong, 
let  us  bo  big  enough  to  shift  gears.” 

I  do  not  suppose  fractionally  small 
group  of  disturbers  will  co-operate,  but 
why  bother  with  them?  The  other  day 
I  talked  with  one  of  the  officers  of  a 
group  which  two  or  three  years  ago 
was  outstanding  for  its  part  in  the 
milk  strike.  “Would  you  men  sit  down 
and  quietly  talk  things  over  with 
other  groups,  including  Dairymen’s 
League?”  I  asked. 

“Sure,”  he  said.  “After  all  we  are 
in  business  to  sell  milk.  We  may  not 
agree  on  all  things,  but  we  can  agree 
that  we  wish  to  sell  milk  at  best  prices 
we  can  get.”  Yes,  I  think  something 
like  that  is  coming;  how  soon,  I  don’t 
know. 

❖  ♦ 

Apple  Pies  Galore! 

I  feel  that  I  have  done  my  duty  by 
that  noble  dish,  the  apple  pie.  The  other 
night  I  went  to  Parma  Corners  Baptist 
Church  to  head  a  committee  of  three 
judges  which  was  called  upon  to  decide 
merits  of  46  apple  pies.  Associates  were 
Miss  Marion  A.  Niederpruen,  teacher 


of  domestic  science  at  Spencerport,  and 
W.  L.  Morley,  produce  inspector  for 
state.  Being  conscientious,  we  examin¬ 
ed  and  sampled,  and  that  almost  proved 
our  undoing.  But  it  was  a  grand  and 
glorious  event,  lots  of  fun,  and  produc¬ 
ed  some  revenue  for  the  church. 

*  *  * 

First  Grange  Hall  Marked 

Hall  of  Fredonia  Grange  No.  1  now 
bears  a  tablet  placed  by  National 
Grange  to  commemorate  organization 
of  first  subordinate  Grange  by  Oliver 
Hudson  Kelley.  Plans  for  dedication 
were  in  charge  of  Fred  J.  Freestone, 
chairman  of  national  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  Freestone  recalled  that  Kelley 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  establish  Grange 
in  Pennsylvania,  then  in  Steuben,  Yates 
and  Seneca  counties  before  going  to 
Chautauqua.  At  Fredonia  he  met  A.  S. 
Moss,  who  was  sympathetic  and  helped 
him  organize  Fredonia  Grange. 

*  *  * 

Grange  Turns  to  Ohio 

This  is  the  “birthday  party”  year 
of  the  Grange.  Nation^  Grange  will 
open  its  70th  annual  meeting  in  Col¬ 
umbus,  Ohio,  Nov.  11,  continuing  to 
Nov.  19.  Interest  in  Grange  gathering 
is  heightened  by  fact  that  National 
Com  Husking  Bee  will  be  held  at 
Luray,  25  miles  from  Columbus,  Nov. 
10.  Because  of  drought  cutting  down 
size  of  corn  in  Corn  Belt  this  year, 
event  was  slated  for  Buckeye  State 
after  discovery  of  a  mammoth  field  of 
corn  there. 

Because  Grange  has  reached  Biblical 
span  of  a  full  life,  it  is  emphasizing  its 
determination  to  go  forward  by  stag¬ 
ing  a  national  rural  youth  conference 
in  Columbus  Nov.  12.  I  expect  to  take 
in  all  of  these  events  and  will  pass 
along  notes  to  American  Agriculturist 
readers. 


Some  Farm  Bureau  Notes 

Earl  A.  Flansburgh,  County  Agent  Leader. 


WHEN  I  returned  from  an  extended 
trip  in  the  state,  attending  farm 
bureau  committeemen’s  meetings,  I 
found  a  note  on  my  desk  to  call  Ed 
Eastman.  When  I  called  Ed,  he  ask¬ 
ed  that  I,  in  a  few  words,  hit  some  of 
the  high  spots  in  connection  with  farm 
bureau  work  as  it  now  exists  in  the 
state. 

If  I  were  to  summarize  all  of  the 
questions  and  suggestions  which  I  have 
heard  the  past  three  weeks  from  farm 
bureau  committeemen,  the  most  prev¬ 
alent  would  be  “we  need  more  research 
in  agriculture.”  In  other  words,  we 
need  more  facts.  This  was  rather  sur¬ 
prising  at  first,  but  upon  analysis,  we 
recognize  that  research  is  the  basis  of 
change  in  farm  practice.  For  a  number 
of  years,  farm  organizations  have  been 
bringing  their  problems  to  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  un¬ 
til  the  greater  part  of  our  research 
work  is  being  carried  on  in  an  attempt 
to  find  an  answer  to  these  questions. 
The  farm  bureau  is  the  extension  or¬ 
ganization  to  take  the  answers  back  to 
farmers  once  facts  are  developed. 

I  visited  a  farmer  in  the  north  coim- 
try  the  other  day  and  found  that  he 
was  rotating  his  pastures,  was  growing 
crossbred  silage  corn  and  had  the  corn 
interplanted  with  one  of  the  new  soy 
bean  varieties.  He  gives  credit  to  the 
local  county  farm  bureau  for  interest¬ 
ing  him  in  these  practices.  The  farm 
bureau  then,  is  bringing  experience  on 
one  hand  and  experiments  on  the  other 
hand  closer  together  so  that  we  are 
no  longer  of  the  opinion,  as  expressed 
in  the  old  adage,  “Experience  is  the 
best  teacher.”  Individual  experience  is 
still  a  good  teacher;  it  may  also  be  the 
most  expensive  teacher.  We  can  save 
many  years’  time  by  capitalizing  on  the 
experience  and  experiments  of  others. 
That  is  exactly  what  the  farm  bureau 
helps  farmers  do. 

The  second  expression  I  would  list  is 
“educational  programs.”  This  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  change  also  because  it  is 
within  the  memory  of  most  of  the  read¬ 
ers  of  this  paper  when  agricultural  ed¬ 
ucation  was  regarded  as  theoretical, 
impractical,  and  not  to  be  taken  ser¬ 
iously.  I  wonder  if  all  the  readers  of 
the  “  American  Agriculturist”  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  education  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  farm  bureau  work.  Education, 
as  I  see  it,  is  simply  the  process  of  the 


Earl  A.  Flansburgh 


cause  and  prevention  of  changes  in  hu¬ 
man  beings.  We  are  so  prone  to  think 
that  no  educational  process  results  un¬ 
less  a  man  changes  from  what  he  is 
doing  to  some  other  practice.  I  think 
this  is  only  one  half  true.  If  the  county 
farm  bureau  brings  to  a  farmer  today 
some  new  information  which  changed 
his  practice,  we  call  it  educational.  If, 
however,  the  farmer  attends  a  farm 
bureau  meeting  or  profits  by  farm  bur¬ 
eau  service  and  continues  his  practice 
because  it  is  still  the  best  practice,  we 
are  again  involved  in  educational  pro¬ 
cess.  Therefore,  if  we  look  at  this  “ed¬ 
ucation”  in  a  broad  way,  it  is  a  very 
practical  term,  and  is  in  reality  the 
process  employed  by  any  sensible  per¬ 
son  in  launching  upon  any  job.  Farm¬ 
ers  need  impartial  educational  pro¬ 
grams  as  a  basis  of  comparison  with 
commercial  salesmanship.  The  farm 
bureau  gives  it. 

The  next  expression  that  comes  to 
my  mind  is  the  term  “long-time  pro¬ 
grams.”  The  farm  bureau  is  carrying 
out  many  programs  that  must  take  a 
long  time  to  develop.  The  farm  bureau 
breeding  programs  are  typical  exam¬ 
ples.  They  have  been  interesting  farm¬ 
ers  for  years  in  using  proven  sires. 
Breeders  are  beginning  to  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  progeny  testing.  Farm  bureaus 


have  been  an  important  factor  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  changes  in  feeding  practices 
to  meet  necessary  changes  brought 
about  by  drought,  fioods,  or  high  prices 
for  concentrates. 

“You  should  see  some  of  my  Cornell 
cross-bred  corn”  has  been  a  common 
expression  at  these  meetings.  This  is 
one  of  the  less  spectacular  pieces  of 
work  being  done  in  our  state  by  the 
Plant  Breeding  Department  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture.  This  program  re¬ 
quires  so  many  years  of  research  that 
we  sometimes  overlook  what  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  it  has  played  in  the  change 
in  farm  business.  Make  a  mental  survey 
of  dairymen  in  your  community  who 
are  growing  silage  corn  and  then  a 
mental  survey  of  those  men  as  to  what 
they  were  growing  five  or  ten  years 
ago.  I  think  you  will  find  quite  a  mark¬ 
ed  change  in  the  type  of  corn  which 
they  are  growing  as  a  result  of  the 
development  of  new  varieties  by  plant 
breeders.  This  is  also  true  of  cabbage 
and  probably  alfalfa  and  many  other 
crops.  It  is  rather  difficult  today  to  find 
any  farmer  in  New  York  State  who  is 
growing  side  oats,  but  it  is  not  difficult 
to  find  any  quantity  who  are  growing 
Cornellian  oats. 

How  are  these  practices  influenced? 
We  know  that  men  change  their  prac¬ 
tices  very  slowly.  Theyjike  to  be  shown, 
and  they  like  to  be  shown  in  a  way 
that  is  as  hear  as  possible  the  way  they 
would  have  to  do  it  on  their  own  farm. 
Each  year  the  county  farm  bureau  puts 
on  with  farmers,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Plant  Breeding  Department,  field 
demonstrations  or  tests  of  many  crops. 
These  demonstrations  are  in  strict  con¬ 
formity  with  farm  practices.  If  it  is  a 
crop  that  can  be  sown  by  a  drill,  the 
demonstrations  are  drill  widths.  If  the 
crop  is  a  hoed  crop,  it  is  put  in  rows 
in  conformity  with  the  farmer’s  regular 
field  practice.  Here  he  can  watch 
throughout  the  growing  season  the 
comparison  of  the  new  with  the  old. 
His  neighbor  sees  it.  In  fact,  many 
neighbors  see  it  and  this  is  the  way 
we  get  the  spread  of  information. 

I  was  interested  the  other  day  in  a 
comment  which  I  heard  by  a  dealer  of 
insecticides  in  Suffolk  County.  He  said 
he  could  tell  immediately  when  a  farm 
bureau  recommendation  was  released 
from  the  Suffolk  County  Farm  Bureau 
Ofiice  on  the  use  of  insecticide.  He  was 


More  Canning  Contest 
inners 


All  but  9  Pomona  Granges  have 
held  their  canning  contests,  and 
they  will  hold  theirs  during  the  next 
five  or  six  weeks,  in  time  for  their  win¬ 
ners  to  take  part  in  the  final  contest 
during  State  Grange  Session  at  Utica, 
December  8-12.  The  following  Pomona 
winners  have  been  reported  since  our 
last  issue: 


County 

Monroe 

Schuyler 

Ulster 


Pomona  Winners 


Grange 

Penfield 

Tyrone 

Homowack 


Winner 

Mrs.  William  Geil 
Mrs.  Ruth  Caywood 
Mrs.  Anna  Hauser 


We  have  a  correction  to  make  in  last 
issue’s  list.  We  reported  that  Delaware 


D!d  you  ever  see  a  real  prize  smile?  Here  is 
14-year  old  Millicent  Waddell  wearing  one  after 
winning  her  Schenectady  County  Pomona  can¬ 
ning  contest.  Millicent  is  now  in  line  tor  the 
State  contest. 


County  Pomona  contest  was  won  by 
Mrs.  Margaret  Shultz,  of  Davenport 
Grange.  This  should  have  read  “Miss 
Margaret  Shultz.”  Margaret  is  another 
14-year  old  Granger  who  has  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  winning  her  Pomona  can¬ 
ning  contest. 


Subordinate  Grange  Winners 


County 

Grange 

Winner 

Albany 

Bethlehem 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Bloodgood 

Chautauqua 

Chautauqua 

Ruth  P.  Welse 

Ellington 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Brain ard 

Villenova 

Evelyn  DeLong 

Clinton 

Beekman 

Mrs.  Gladys  Shields 

Cortland 

Freetown  Corners 

Mrs.  Gerald  Stone 

Little  York 

Mrs.  William  Hall 

Madison 

Brookfield 

Mrs.  Irving  Baldwin 

Monrofl 

Mendon 

Mrs.  Edward  Harloff 

Montgomery 

Florida 

Mrs.  Frank  R.  Olmstead 

Niagara 

Loekport 

Mrs.  George  Rossmas 

Onondaga 

Elbridge 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Kingston 

Orleans 

Clarendon 

Mrs.  Mary  Farnsworth 

East  Shelby 

Mrs.  Lilly  G.  StarliPl 

Gaines 

Esther  Hollenbeck 

Knowlesville 

Mrs.  Lulu  Amos 

Lyndonville 

Gertrude  Houseman 

Transit 

Mrs.  Wells  Snyder 

Schuyler 

Beaver  Dams 

M  rs.  Secord 

Burdett 

Mrs.  Earl  Nichols 

Highland 

Mrs.  Myrna  Winton 

North  Hector 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Stevens 

Tyrone 

Mrs.  Ruth  Caywood 

Tompkins 

Dan  by 

Mrs.  Harry  Hatfield 

Lansingville 

Mrs.  Lena  Hamilton 

Ulster 

Patroon 

Mrs.  Albert  Myers 

Stone  Ridge 

Mrs.  Robert  Service 

Score  Cards 

Wanted 

Some  Subordinate  Granges  which 
have  held  contests  have  not  yet  sent 
in  their  score  cards  to  us.  We  must 
have  a  score  card  for  every  contestant 
and  will  greatly  appreciate  receiving 
all  cards  as  soon  as  possible.  Blanks 
will  be  gladly  sent  from  this  office  to 
Grange  Chairmen  or  contestants  who 
lack  score  cards. 


speaking  particularly  of  insecticide  re¬ 
commendations  bn  cauliflower.  When 
the  recommendation  came  to  shift  from 
rotenone  to  pyrethrum,  the  sales  of 
rotenone  stopped  and  the  sale  of  pyre¬ 
thrum  increased.  Such  a  confidence  na¬ 
turally  places  a  tremendous  responsi¬ 
bility  on  a  county  farm  bureau. 

The  greatest  worry  which  we  have 
today  is  not  lack  of  farmer  coope^ 
tion.  Our  greatest  worry  is  the  ability 
to  have  facts  to  answer  the  farmers 
problems.  As  much  as  we  hear  about 
marketing,  there  are  in  every  farm 
bureau  office  one  hundred  requests  for 
production  problems  to  one  of  market¬ 
ing.  We  hear  the  old  question  of  qual¬ 
ity  mentioned  wherever  we  go.  It  gets 
the  final  test  in  the  marketing  end  of 
the  business;  but  the  answer  is  gamed 
through  production  practices.  'The  farm 
bureau  spray  service  today  is  doing 
more  to  market  New  York  state  ap¬ 
ples  than  any  other  single  factor.  Jo 
must  have  disease-free  and  i^ect-fre 
fruit  to  command  the  best  prices. 
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The  Market 

DAIRY 

On  October  1,  milk  production  per 
cow  for  entire  U.  S.  was  12.82  pounds, 
about  5  per  cent  more  than  in  1935  and 
highest  for  date  since  1924.  Reasons 
are  better  pastures,  close  culling  of 
herds,  better  prices  in  some  areas.  Pro¬ 
duction  in  New  York  milk  shed  con¬ 
tinued  about  20  pounds  per  day  per 
dairy  above  last  year.  More  milk  is 
being  brought  in  from  outside  the  state 
at  less  than  control  board  prices  and 
there  are  rumors  that  a  group  of  deal¬ 
ers  may  defy  control  board  orders. 

Directors  of  Dairymen’s  League,  in 
their  regular  October  meeting,  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  National  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers’  Federation,  urging  an 
investigation  to  determine  whether 
European  butter  is  being  dumped  in 
this  country  and  whether  butter  is  be¬ 
ing  produced  under  same  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  required  of  producers  in  this 
country. 

Butter  and  cheese  prices  have  de¬ 
clined  slightly  since  mid-September. 
Although  present  prices  are  the  highest 
in  several  years,  it  seems  probable  that 
prices  will  rise  further  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  for  the  winter  and  early  spring 
of  1936-37  will  average  the  highest 
since  the  beginning  of  the  depression. 

October  1  storage  stocks  of  butter 
were  over  40  million  pounds  below  a 
year  ago.  Holdings  of  cheese  were  98,- 
500,000  pounds,  compared  with  102,700,- 
000  a  year  ago  and  a  five  year  average 
of  90,000,000.  For  first  eight  months, 
cheese  imports  increased  about  6  mil¬ 
lion  pounds,  from  about  30  million 
pounds  a  year  ago  to  about  36  million 
in  1936. 

Feed  Supply.  Seventy-six  million  tons 
of  grain  are  available  for  stock  com¬ 
pared  to  100  million  a  year  ago  and  a 
five  year  average  of  114,000,000. 

Shortage  is  somewhat  relieved  by  im¬ 
ports,  chiefly  from  Argentina.  Ten  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  com  came  in  from  July 

1  to  October  10.  Imports  from  October, 
1934,  to  September,  1935,  another  short 
crop  year,  totaled  37  million  bushels. 

4:  *  * 

Inspectors  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  have  been 
checking  on  the  accuracy  of  scale  used 
to  weigh  milk  at  receiving  stations  in 
eastern  New  York.  Some  cases  were 
discovered  where  weights  credited  to 
dairymen  were  3^/2  to  15  pounds  less 
than  they  should  have  been.  Check  up 
will  be  continued. 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

Guess  is  that  storage  holdings  of 
eggs  on  December  1  may  be  as  low  as 

2  million  cases,  a  million  less  than  a 
year  ago.  Such  a  figure  would  be  dis- 


Barometer 

tinctly  favorable  for  winter  egg  prices. 
We  have  fewer  hens  than  the  average 
for  past  five  years  and  consumers’  buy¬ 
ing  power  is  on  the  upgrade. 

Recent  figures  show  that  it  took  6.4 
dozen  eggs  to  buy  100  pounds  of  feed, 
compared  to  4.9  dozen  a  year  ago.  Egg- 
feed  ratio,  however,  is  slightly  less  un¬ 
favorable  than  it  was  a  month  ago. 
Close  culling  of  hens  is  surest  way  to 
reduce  feed  cost  of  a  dozen  eggs. 

Talking  Turkey.  In  the  Northeast,  we 
hatched  117,600  turkeys  last  spring, 
about  a  normal  figure,  but  Pacific 
Coast  states  hatched  a  third  more  and 
figures  for  entire  country  show  46  per 
cent  increase. 

More  money  in  consumer’s  pocket 
may  stimulate  thankfulness  to  extent 
of  buying — as  well  as  talking-turkey, 
but  market  sentiment  is  for  moderate 
price.  Northeastern  growers  will  get 
price  received  by  western  growers,  plus 
approximate  cost  of  getting  birds  to 
market.  Judicious  advertising  may  well 
increase  local  consumption  and  give 
you  better  returns  than  your  neighbor 
who  ships  to  New  York. 

POTATOES 

There  are  two  factors  that  are  con¬ 
tributing  to  present  weakness  in  po¬ 
tato  market,  namely,  presence  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  frost  bitten 
stock  on  market  and  consumer  opposi¬ 
tion  to  any  further  advance  in  prices 
at  this  time.  Practically  all  terminal 
markets  contain  potatoes  that  show 
more  or  less  frost  injury  and  until  this 
stock  disappears  there  is  little  chance 
of  any  appreciable  advance  in  prices. 
On  a  long  time  prediction,  however,  po¬ 
tatoes  now  in  storage  and  dug  before 
they  were  hit  with  late  frosts  will  be 
good  property  to  hold. 

Consumer  reaction  to  higher  prices 
started  last  June  when  potatoes  went 
to  $5  per  hundred  pounds  and  while 
prices  have  declined  since  that  time, 
there  is  a  belief  that  consumption  has 
not  hit  its  last  spring  stride.  With  these 
two  fundamental  factors  understood, 
holders  of  potatoes  have  little  to  fear 
as  to  trend  of  market  during  months 
just  ahead.  See  page  3  for  facts  about 
the  situation. 

As  reported  last  week,  there  is  no 
surplus  in  storage  in  terminal  markets 
and  trade  is  operating  on  a  hand-to- 
mouth  basis;  there  has  been  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  consumers  or  dealers  to 
stock  up  on  a  winter  supply.  With  a 
limited  supply  in  terminal  markets, 
there  is  every  indication  of  a  continu¬ 
ed  strong  demand  during  next  few 
months  if  we  look  at  trade  develop¬ 
ments  of  last  winter. 

There  is  little  or  no  increase  in  yields 
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Low  Returns  on  Surplus  Milk 

By  LELAND  SPENCER 


IN  A  recent  article  I  pointed  out  that 
prices  in  the  New  York  milk  shed 
sometimes  show  little,  if  any,  advant¬ 
age  over  those  paid  by  western  plants 
which  have  no  market  for  fluid  milk. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  returns  for 
surplus  milk  often  are  much  below 
those  realized  by  plants  that  specialize 
in  the  manufacture  of  milk  products. 
We  get  a  striking  illustration  of  this 
fact  when  we  compare  the  current 
prices  for  milk  made  into  butter  at 
New  York  plants  with  the  prices  realiz¬ 
ed  at  good  cooperative  creameries. 

Orders  of  the  New  York  Division  of 
Milk  Control  provide  that  the  price  to 
be  paid  by  dealers  for  milk  made  into 
butter  shall  be  computed  “by  taking 
the  official  New  York  average  outside 
quotation  for  92  score  butter,  deduct 
four  cents  a  pound  for  making  and 
figure  an  overrun  of  16  per  cent.’’  In 
a  good  cooperative  creamery  the  cost 
of  making  butter  should  not  exceed 
three  cents  a.  pound,  and  the  overrun 
would  be  23  per  cent  or  a  little  more — 
that  is,  3.5  pounds  of  fat  would  make 
4.3  pounds  of  butter.  With  butter  at  32 
cents  a  pound.  New  York  milk  dealers 
Would  pay  $1.14  per  100  pounds  of  3.5 
por  cent  milk,  while  the  cooperative 
creamery  would  pay  about  $1.25.  A 
creamery  receiving  whole  milk  would 
aiso  have  some  return  from  the  skim- 
toilk.  Under  present  conditions,  this  re¬ 


turn  would  be  at  least  25  cents  from 
-each  hundredweight  of  whole  milk, 
bringing  the  total  proceeds  to  $1.50. 
This  is  36  cents  above  the  price  fixed 
bv  the  New  York  Division  of  Milk  Con¬ 
trol. 

Immediately  you  will  ask  why  the 
Division  does  not  raise  its  price  of  milk 
going  into  butter  so  that  it  will  com¬ 
pare  more  favorably  with  the  returns 
of  efficient  creameries.  Probably  the 
Class  4A  price  is  lower  than  it  should 
be,  but  there  are  definite  reasons  why 
milk  dealers  return  less  for  butter  than 
cooperative  creameries.  In  fluid  milk 
sheds  the  price  for  surplus  must  be  kept 
low  so  that  all  of  it  will  be  absorbed. 
Otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  maintain 
a  satisfactory  price  for  fluid  milk. 

Fluid  milk  dealers  and  cooperatives 
seldom  are  able  to  obtain  as  high  re¬ 
turns  from  surplus  milk  converted  into 
butter  and  other  manufactured  pro¬ 
ducts  as  plants  that  specialize  in  this 
business.  The  quantity  of  surplus  to  be 
manufactured  is  extremely  variable. 
This  means  high  costs  and  inefficient 
selling.  Another  reason  for  such  low  re¬ 
turns  on  surplus  milk  is  the  anxiety  of 
both  dealers  and  cooperatives  to  protect 
their  competitive  position  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Each  is  reluctant  to  take  on  much 
surplus  because  it  will  tend  to  reduce 
his  blended  price  and  make  it  more 
difficult  to  hold  the  patronage  of  pro¬ 
ducers. 


over  October  estimate,  which  indicates 
a  shortage  with  anything  like  a  normal 
demand.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that 
Maine  growers  are  refusing  to  sell  at 
lower  prices  and  with  sweet  potato  pro¬ 
ducers  receiving  higher  prices,  outlook 
is  encouraging. — Amos  Kirby. 

CABBAGE 

Trend  of  cabbage  prices  has  been 
downward,  owing  to  increasing  supplies 
and  some  improvement  in  crop.  Price 
per  ton  bulk  is  about  $5  higher  in  Wis¬ 
consin  than  in  western  New  York  and 
$10  higher  in  some  mid-western  mar¬ 
kets  as  compared  with  eastern  prices. 
Bulk  Danish  type  cabbage  sells  at  $14 
in  thfe  Rochester,  New  York,  district. 
Jobbing  price  per  50  pounds  in  city 
markets  is  50c  to  65  cents. 

ONIONS 

Tone  of  onion  market  is  still  rather 
weak,  but  recent  price  changes  have 
been  small  and  scattering.  Large  east¬ 
ern  markets  report  moderate  supplies 
and  light  demand.  Yellow  stock  sells 
mostly  at  50c  to  65c  per  50  pounds. 
Sales  in  western  New  York  producing 
sections  average  a  little  below  45c  and 
in  western  Michigan  around  40  cents. 

CELERY 

Holdings  of  celery  in  25  western  New 
York  cold  storages  exceeded  250,000 
crates  in  early  October.  Low  prices  and 
a  large  crop  account  for  the  active 
early  storage  movement.  Eastern  celery 
sells  at  $1  to  $1.50  per  2/3  crate  in  the 
cities  and  recent  price  changes  have 
been  mostly  downward.  Producing  sec¬ 
tions  quote  steady  prices  at  90c  to  $1. 

MORE  LAMBS 

Although  the  lamb  crop  is  estimated 
at  21/^  million  head  more  than  in  1935, 
market  receipts  of  lambs  were  small 
during  the  summer.  As  a  result,  price 
has  run  ahead  of  a  year  ago  but  it 
would  appear  that  large  numbers  of 
lambs  are  yet  to  be  marketed. 

WOOL 

Wool  prices  at  Boston  were  firm  dur¬ 
ing  September  although  trade  was 
limited.  Spread  between  domestic  and 
foreign  prices  is  wider  than  year  ago, 
consequently  any  increase  in  price  will 
attract  more  imports. 


Unlicensed  Commission  Merchants 

New  York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  has  started  action 
against  nine  unlicensed  commission 
merchants  in  New  York  City.  Law  pro¬ 
vides  that  all  dealers  handling  farm 
produce  on  commission  must  be  licens¬ 
ed  and  post  bond  ranging  from  $3,000 
to  $10,000  for  protection  of  New  York 
State  farmers.  No  license  or  bond  is 
required  of  dealers  who  buy  your  pro¬ 
duce  outright.  A  list  of  licensed  and 
bonded  commission  merchants  is  ob¬ 
tainable  from  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Service  Bureau  or  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  ^  ^riculture  and  Markets, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  GAME 

Shipments  of  Turkeys.  Capons,  Pullets,  Boasting 
Chicken,  Fowl,  Broilers,  Guineas  and  Game  solicit¬ 
ed.  Write  for  market  and  instructions. 

George  Cook  Poultry  Corp.,  U.  L.  Meloney,  Assoc., 
_ 349  West  [4th  Street,  New  York  City. _ 


Two  Big 

Grange  Sessions 

OF  THE  15,000  people  expected  to 
attend  the  70th  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Grange,  a  considerable 
portion  will  come  from  northeastern 
states.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  that 
the  session  will  be  held  relatively  close 
by,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  from  November 
11  to  19. 

Always  one  of  the  high  spots  of  the 
meeting  is  Master  Taber’s  annual  ad¬ 
dress,  when  he  discusses  national  prob¬ 
lems  and  states  the  grange  position  on 
them.  This  will  be  given  Wednesday 
afternoon,  November  11,  at  2  P.  M. 

The  seventh  degree  will  be  given 
Thursday,  November  12.  Four  classes 
are  planned,  running  from  9:45  in  the 
morning  to  10:15  at  night,  and  plans 
have  been  laid  to  confer  that  degree 
on  a  record  class. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  also,  in  the 
Columbus  Auditorium,  there  will  be  a 
70th  birthday  celebration.  On  Friday 
you  will  want  to  stick  close  to  the 
radio  because  from  12:30  to  1:30,  East¬ 
ern  Standard  Time,  the  National 
Grange  Annual  Convocation  Assembly 
of  Demeter  will  be  broadcast  on  a  coast 
to  coast  network  by  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company. 

L.  B.  Skeffington  (“Skeff”),  regular 
contributor  to  American  Agriculturist, 
will  attend  the  National  Grange  ses¬ 
sions  and  will  give  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  readers  a  full  report  of  action 
taken. 

New  York  State  Grange  Meeting.  Fol¬ 
lowing  close  on  the  heels  of  the  nation¬ 
al  session  will  be  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  'New  York  State  Grange,  which 
will  be  held  at  Utica,  December  7  to 
12.  Delegates  and  grangers  from  every 
county  in  the  state  will  gather  there  to 
transact  business,  to  state  position  of 
the  grange  on  farm  problems,  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  outstanding  speakers,  to  confer 
the  sixth  degree  on  a  large  class  of 
candidates,  and  to  listen  to  reports  of 
the  winners  of  grange  canning  contests 
and  other  contests  held  during  the 
year. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  a 
mimeographed  daily  paper,  under  the 
heading  “Grange  Gleaner’’  was  distri¬ 
buted  daily  to  delegates  and  visitors. 
Editors  were  “Skeff’’  and  H.  L.  Cos- 
line.  The  venture  was  received  so  well 
that  it  will  be  continued  this  year. 


Y our  Money  by  Return  Mail 

and  A  smile  of  satisfaction,  when  you  ship 
cream  to  Fairmont. 


Feed  your  skimmilk  to  calves, 
pigs  and  chickens  for  additional 
income.  Diversified  farming  is 
profitable  and  safe. 

^  SHIPUSYOURCREAM 

iVe  pay  top  market  price  for  each 
shipment. 


The  Fairmont  Creamery  Co. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


(666  )  22 
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Baby  Chick  Advertisers 

in 

American  Agriculturist 

- During  1936 - 


ALGER  POULTRY  FARM,  Brockton,  Mass. 
AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Grampian,  Pa. 

C.  T.  AVERY  &  SON.  Colrain,  Mass. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY, 

M.  C.  Babcock.  539  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
TOM  BARRON  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Richfield,  Pa. 
BEAVER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 
BOS  HATCHERY,  John  Bos,  Zeeland,  Michigan. 
BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

MRS.  WILLIAM  BROCK,  South  Kortright,  N.  Y. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM, 

E.  C.  Brown,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Kingston.  N.  H. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  | 

F.  B.  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 

H.  R.  Nace,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

ARTHUR  B.  COLBY,  559  S.  Main  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Pleasant  Hill.  Missouri. 
CONTENT  FARMS,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

ELDEN  E.  COOLEY,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

CRANDALL  HATCHERY,  Crandall,  Indiana. 

DUBOIS  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

ELMS  POULTRY  FARM. 

Georgie  Tunison,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

R.  W.  ELSASSER  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 
EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio. 
ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARMS.  Richfield,  Pa. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  J.  Bos,  Zeeland,  Michigan. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 

GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARM, 

Earle  Banker,  Dansville,  New  York. 

GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Goshen,  Indiana. 

W.  F.  GRAHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
GREAT  NORTHERN  HATCHERY,  R.  3.  Zeeland, 
Michigan. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Wallingford,  Connecticut. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  R.  D.  I,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 
HANDYSIDE,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

S.  W.  HAYES  HATCHERIES,  Bloomington,  III. 

H.  A.  SOUDER,  Highland  Farm,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

HISCOCK  HATCHERY, 

L.  Harris  Hiscock,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

C.  E.  HOCKMAN,  Mingoville,  Pa. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

ILLINOIS  HATCHERY,  Metropolis,  Illinois. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 

KAUDER’S  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS. 

Irving  J.  Kauder,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

KERLIN’S  GRAND  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM, 

Centre  Hall,  Pa. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  Pa. 

KLINE’S  POULTRY  PLANT, 

S.  W.  Kline,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

KNECHT’S  POULTRY  FARM, 

Esther  Knecht,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Madison,  N.  J. 

LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

LIGONIER  HATCHERY.  Ligonier,  Indiana. 

LING’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Oneida,  Illinois. 

LOCK  HAVEN  CHICKERIES.  Lock  Haven.  Pa. 

LONE  ELM  HATCHERIES.  Nokomis,  Illinois. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

E.  C.  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

MAPES  POULTRY  FARM, 

W.  S.  Mapes,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

M.  F.  MATTERN  HATCHERY,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 
MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Richfield,  Pa. 
THE  MILLER  HATCHERY,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 
MILLERS  POULTRY  FARM,  Myerstown,  Pa. 
MOHAWK  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  G.  H.  Blanchard, 
Hi  Manchester  Rd.,  Schenectady,  New  York. 

JESSE  E.  MURRAY,  River  Road,  Penacook,  N.  H. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES  &,  POULTRY  COMPANY, 
Gambler,  Ohio. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM.  Richfield,  Pa. 
NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 
NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES,  Napoleon,  Ohio. 
NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

MARVIN  F.  NOLL,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 

ROY  E.  PARDEE,  Islip,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
PEARSON’S  NES-TO-U,  Keene,  N.  H. 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Lewistown,  Pa. 
PINE  CREEK  TURKEY  ROOST,  Holland,  Michigan. 
PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  E.  R.  Wilson,  Stockton,  N.  J. 
PINEVIEW  CHICKERY.  Duane  Young,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
Sunbury,  Pa. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 

RED-W-FARM,  Gillette  Caster,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

RICE’S  POULTRY  FARM, 

Jess  R.  Rice,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  Pa. 

SCHWEGLER’S  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY, 

F.  A.  Schwegler,  212  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM,  Rich¬ 
field,  Pa, 

SHIRK'S  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

SIEB  HATCHERY,  Lincoln,  Illinois. 

SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 
SMITH’S  ROCK  FARM,  Madison,  Connecticut. 

PAUL  H.  SPENCER.  Gentry,  Missouri. 

ELAM  SPRUNGER,  Box  40,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY, 

H.  M.  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS.  Sheridan,  Pa. 
SUNSHINE  HATCHERIES,  Corydon,  Indiana. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Liberty.  N.  Y. 

THORNWOOD  POULTRY  YARDS.  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
TIMERMAN’S  TURKEY  FARM, 

C.  H.  Timerman,  La  Fargeville,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN,  Rockland,  Mass. 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

ULSH’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Port  Tre- 
vorton.  Pa. 

W.  S.  VAN  DUZER,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 

WAYNE  HATCHERY,  Wayne  City,  Illinois. 

WENE  CHICK  FARM,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Richfield.  Pa. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  Gib- 
sonburg,  Ohio. 


LIVE  -  PAY 
CH  ICKS 


SPECIALIZING  IN  BROILER  CHICKS. 


Hatched  entirely  in  Electric  Incubators.  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  _ $7.00 

Barred  Rocks  _  7.50 

R.  I.  Reds  _  7.50 

N.  H.  Reds  _ -  8.50 

Heavy  Mixed  - C.50 

C.  P.  LEISTER  —  Box  A. 


5^)0  1000  ^PaII  Jireeders  Blood-Te-sted  foiOB 

$35.00  $70.00  w  “  W.D.  by  stained  antigen  ■ 

37.50  75.00  ■  method.  100%  delivery  guar-  m 

37.50  75!oO  a  anteed.  Cash  or  C.O.I).  m 

42.50  85!oO  Reorder  direct  from  this  ad^^B 

32!50  Csloo  Of  vrrtte  for  folder. 

—  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


TWENTY  MOST  POPULAR  BREEDS. 

Wc  have  supervised  breeding  and  management  of  our 
egg  producing  flocks  for  21  years.  Rigid  culling  and 
careful  blood-testing  have  developed  strong  healthy  flocks 
that  produce  chicks  of  high  livability.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  customers  testify  to  high  egg  producing  and 
quick  developing  broiler  qualities.  Fair  prices.  Free 
Catalogue.  LONE  ELM  HATCHERIES, 

NOKOMIS,  Box  205,  ILLINOIS. 


PITI  I  I7TQ  from  Barron  Type  White  Leghorn  brecd- 
1  UEiLiEilO  ers.  Pedigreed  sired  up  to  328  eggs. 
70c  and  up.  Various  ages  up  to  laying  stage.  Also 
yearling  hens,  pedigreed  cockerels  and  White  Pekin 
Ducks  for  breeders.  Inspection  privilege.  Write. 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM, 

R.  2,  Box  54,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


CHICKS  YEAR  ROUND.  Big  Bargains.  Treading  Breeds. 
Highest  quality.  Excellent  layers.  Bloodtested.  Special 
Matings  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  I’rompt  shipments,  pre¬ 
paid.  Special  Guarantee.  Catalog  Free.. 

LIGONIER  HATCHERY,  R.  lO,  LIGONIER,  INDIANA. 


TOC  DCCT  r'UIY  _ at  the  BEST  PRICES. 

1  rll!i  dEiO  1  E.01A  All  Breeds.  Write  today. 

Lantz  Hatchery,  Dept.  10,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


OULTRY  TRIBUNE  try  magazlnef  full 

of  money-making  ideas.  Learn  how  others  succeed. 
Five  years  $1.00;  one  year  trial  25c  in  TJ.  S.  A. 

PNltry  TribuD*,  Dept.  60.  Mount  Morris.  111. 


KERR 


UVE-THRIVE-GROW 


Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks, 

Red  Rock  Cross.  Always  available.  Hatches 
every  week.  All  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Special  prices  to  large  broiler 
raisers.  29  years  of  hatching  experience 
and  fair  dealings  insure  satisfaction. 
Write  for  prices,  advance  order  discount. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

21  Railroad  Avenne  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


DOCKS 

Finest  Pullorum 

WW  Tested  N.  E.  Strains. 

& 

PINEVIEW 

■  ^  Breeding  Roosters. 

CHICKERY.  EXETER,  N.  H. 

pUipifO  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood  tested  breed- 
jj)g  flocks.  Immediate  deliveries.  Catalog 
free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY  HATCHERY. 

Ill  Manchester  Road,  Schenectady,  New  York. 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


Winter  Egg  Prices 


By  J.  G.  HUTTAR 


formation  on  production.  They  have 
many  contact  points  throughout  the 
country,  especially  in  the  middle  and 
far  West.  In  swapping  information 
with  them  I  gather  that  production  is 
very  low  in  the  central  part  of  the 
country  and  not  likely  to  show  any  im¬ 
provement  before  the  middle  or  end  of 
November.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  pro¬ 
duction  seem.s  to  have  passed  the  low 
point  and  is  gradually  improving.  Here 
in  the  Northeast  we  are  probably  right 
at  the  leanest  period  in  our  yearly  pro¬ 
duction  cycle.  Since  we  don’t  have  any 
accurate  information  as  to  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  laying  stock  it  is  hard  to  say 
how  fast  production  will  pick  up  in  the 
next  two  months.  There’s  one  thing 
we  can  be  sure  of  and  that  is  that  the 
weather  will  have  a  lot  to  do  with  egg 
price  in  that  time. 

Very  Encouraging 

The  two  brightest  stars  in  the  egg 
sky  are  the  rate  at  which  people  are 
eating  eggs  at  present  price  levels  and 
the  shortage  of  storage  eggs. 

There’s  no  denying  that  people  have 
more  money  to  spend.  Fresh  egg  prices 
are  just  as  high  as  a  year  ago  and 
storage  egg  prices  are  about  ten  cents 
higher  and  yet  more  eggs  are  being 
consumed  each  week  than  last  year. 

Now  comes  a  report  that  meat  ani¬ 
mals  will  be  scarce  this  winter  and 
prices  will  go  up.  Eggs  have  always 
been  a  substitute  for  meat  and  should 
be  benefitted  by  this  condition. 

Now  let’s  look  at  the  storage  picture 
again  for  just  a  moment.  These  eggs 
are  being  withdrawn  from  the  ware¬ 
houses  10  to  15%  faster  than  last  year 
at  the  present  time.  The  total  supply 
is  below  last  year.  Even  if  fresh  pro¬ 
duction  increases  rapidly  so  that  we 
drav/  on  our  storage  reserve  only  at  the 
same  rate  as  last  year,  we  still  will  use 
them  all  up  before  January  1st. 

So  this  year’s  storage  eggs  will  not 
compete  with  fresh  eggs  any  longer, 
except  those  of  low  quality. 

If  we  have  another  month  of  such 
weather  as  we  had  in  the  first  half  of 
October,  however,  fresh  production 
would  increase  so  fast  that  this  healthy 
picture  would  soon  be  ruined. 


— Photo  Irom  Bulletin  f.O,  Premium  Quality  Eggs,  published  by  the  Vermott  Department  of  Agriculture. 


The  eggs  in  the  left  half  of  the  crate  were  packed  pretty  nearly  100  per 
cent  wrong  while  a  most  excellent  job  has  been  done  on  the  half  at  the  rtg^  • 
Referring  to  the  numbers,  eggs  1,  5,  23,  24,  26  and  29  were  packed  ® 

down.  Eggs  1,  2,  3,  4  and  6  were  soiled  from  ink  from  newspapers  used  tor 
packing.  Eggs  8  and  21  were  soiled  by  dirty  filler.  Eggs  6,  2S  and  30 
cracked  because  of  broken  fillers.  Eggs  13,  14,  15,  16,  17  and  18  were 
ed  because  eggs  of  too  large  size  were  packed  next  to  each  other.  Eggs  10,  ^ 
and  22  were  crushed  because  they  were  too  long  and  put  in  where  there  was 
[insufficient  room.  Eggs  4,  27  and  28  Were  crushed  because  of  lack  of  extra 
slats  for  cushioning. 

On  the  right,  all  eggs  were  packed  large  end  up;  nothing  but  clean,  whole 
flats  and  fillers  used;  all  eggs  are  protected  from  contact  with  the  sides. 
Eggs  that  were  large  or  round  were  distributed  through  the  case.  Long 
were  packed  nearest  the  center  where  they  have  the  most  room.  Top  atUt 
bottom  of  the  case  were  protected  with  extra  flats. 


The  Record 


According  to  the 
record  the  hatch 
last  spzing  was 
about  25%  heavier 
than  last  year. 
Total  market  re¬ 
ceipts  of  eggs  have, 
how'ever,  only  been  about  13%  heavier 
in  the  four  largest  markets  in  the  coim- 
try  since  January  1st. 

To  balance  this  the  consumption  of 
eggs,  has  been  about  11%  heavier  than 
a  year  ago  during  the  first  ten  months. 

Storage  holdings  of  eggs  in  the  en¬ 
tire  country  are  about  15%  below  those 
of  last  year  at  this  time.  The  rate  of 
removal  from  storage  has  been  11% 
heavier  than  last  year  since  the  peak 
was  reached  early  in  August. 

One  more  thing  enters  the  picture 
and  that  is  the  marketing  of  poultry. 
The  rate  of  selling  of  laying  stock  has 
unquestionably  been  heavier  than  last 
year.  This  has  been  particularly  true 
since  September  first.  The  Middle- 
western  poultry  raisers  have  apparent¬ 
ly  been  the  freest  sellers  of  their  lay¬ 
ing  stock.  However,  it  is  very  hard  to 
estimate  how  much  the  increased  mar¬ 
keting  of  fowls  and  pullets  has  offset 
the  bigger  hatch  of  last  spring. 

Here  among  the  egg  receivers  there 
are  many  who  keep  looking  for  in- 


WITH  the  price  of  poultry  feed  con¬ 
tinuing  pretty  high  those  of  you 
who  have  decided  to  hang  on  to  your 
hens  are  undoubtedly  wondering  how 
much  longer  the  strain  of  trying  to  get 
the  egg  check  to  meet  the  feed  bill  will 
continue.  In  other  words,  what  are 
the  prospects  for  future  egg  prices. 

I  just  returned  from  a  trip  upstate 
and  almost  every  poultryman  I  talk¬ 
ed  to  asked  me 


that  question. 

The  best  I  can  do 


in  answering  it  is 
to  look  over  the 
government  and 
other  market  re¬ 


ports  which  I  get 
and  add  to  it  any 
additional  informa¬ 


tion  I  may  pick  up 
around  the  market. 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


Selling  Baby  Chicks — 

and  Buying  Them 


Service  Bureau  Outlines  Respon¬ 
sibilities  of  Hatchery  and 
Customer. 


Bj;  H.  L.  COSLINE 


The  business  of  producing  baby 
chicks  for  sale  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  poultry  industry,  as  related  to 
the  general  business  of  farming,  and  is 
constantly  expanding.  Unfortunately, 
no  other  branch  of  the  industry  can 
approach  it  in  opportimities  for  mis¬ 
understanding.  On  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  Service  Bureau  falls  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  adjusting  complaints 
arising  between  advertisers  and  sub¬ 
scribers.  Complaints  are  the  result  of 
normal  growing  pains  of  a  rapidly  de¬ 
veloping  infant,  nevertheless  dissatis¬ 
faction  is  extremely  troublesome  at 
times,  to  buyer,  seller,  and  ultimately 
the  Service  Bureau.  Fortunately  there 
are  measures  that  can  be  taken  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  situation,  prevent  some  of  the 
misunderstandings  and  leave  everyone 
happier. 

As  I  see  it,  the  first  thing  to  do  in 
recommending  a  cure  for  any  trouble 
is  to  find  out  what  is  wrong.  In  the 
baby  chick  business,  causes  for  trouble 
can  be  divided  into  three  groups :  those 
where  the  buyer  is  at  fault,  those  where 
the  hatchery  is  at  fault,  and  those 
which  are  unavoidable.  First,  let’s  look 
at  the  buyer’s  responsibilities. 

Points  for  Buyer  to  Watch 

1.  Order  Early.  First  comes  his  fail¬ 
ure  to  order  chicks  early.  A  big  mail 
order  house  can  go  to  the  shelves,  take 
off  the  merchandise  and  have  it  in  the 
mails  the  same  day.  A  hatcheryman 
must  plan  his  year’s  business  months 
ahead  and  if  orders  come  in  more  rapid¬ 
ly  than  he  anticipated,  he  cannot  fill 
them.  The  buyer  of  chicks  can  help 
the  hatcheryman  and  incidentally  him¬ 
self  by  sending  his  order  early  and 
specifying  the  date  when  he  wants  his 
chicks  shipped. 

2.  Expect  to  Pay  for  Quality.  The 
second  error  which  the  buyer  common¬ 
ly  commits  is  to  shop  around  for  the 
cheapest  chicks  and  then  expect  them 
to  be  A-1  in  quality.  The  difference  in 
cost  between  a  cheap  chick  and  a  good 
chick  is,  at  most,  only  a  few  cents  and 
cheapness  at  the  expense  of  quality  is 
always  a  poor  investment.  Yet,  because 
of  the  demand  for  them,  a  hatchery 
is  practically  forced  to  put  cheap  chicks 
on  the  market.  Another  angle  to  this 
is  that  as  a  result  of  his  shopping,  the 
customer  buys  first  here  and  then  there, 
sometimes  getting  satisfaction  and 
sometimes  disappointed,  instead  of  giv¬ 
ing  his  business  year  after  year  to  the 
hatchery  that  has  treated  him  right  in 
ihe  past. 

3.  Avoid  Chilling  or  Overheating. 

The  third  point  on  which  some  buyers 
could  do  better  is  in  the  care  given  the 
I  chicks.  All  too  frequently  they  are 
'  chilled  on  the  way  home,  before  they 
ever  get  in  the  brooder  house,  and 
when  they  begin  to  die  off,  he  blames 
the  hatchery  for  it.  Or  occasionally, 
^!ven  if  they  are  not  chilled,  lack  of 
proper  information  as  to  how  to  care 
j  for  them  gives  disappointing  results. 

Responsibilities  of  Hatcheries 

All  this  sounds  as  though  it  is  usually 
the  buyer’s  fault  when  he  is  dissatisfied 
hut  some  hatcherymen  have  at  least  an 


equal  number  of  sins  to  their  credit. 

1.  Deliver  Chicks  When  Promised. 
First,  there  is  the  case  where  the 
hatcheryman  fails  to  deliver  the  chicks 
when  promised.  Occasionally,  due  to  a 
poor  hatch,  that  is  unavoidable,  but  in 
such  cases  it  is  poor  business  to  prom¬ 
ise  the  buyer  the  chicks  next  week, 
only,  when  next  week  rolls  around,  to 
send  another  postcard  that  they  will 
be  shipped  the  following  week.  The 
fair  thing  is  to  tell  him  when  they  will 
be  shipped  and  stick  to  that  date.  Then 
if  the  poultryman  does  not  wish  to  wait 
that  long,  his  money  should  be  refund¬ 
ed  promptly  and  without  question.  The 
Service  Bureau  is  insistent  that  this 
rule  be  followed. 

2.  Answer  Complaints  Promptly.  A 

second  error  into  which  hatcheries 
sometimes  fall  is  failure  to  answer 
complaints.  I  know  that  shipping  sea¬ 
son  is  a  busy  time,  but  I  never  could 
understand  why  hatcheries  will  spend 
good,  hard  cash  to  advertise  in  order  to 
create  good  \vill  and  then  lose  it  all  by 
failure  to  answ'er  a  letter.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  only  safe  procedure  for  any 
hatchery  is  to  assume  that  every  com¬ 
plaint,  whether  justified  or  not,  deserves 
a  prompt  answer  containing  a  good, 
fair  statement  of  what  the  hatchery 
will  or  will  not  do  in  the  way  of  ad¬ 
justment. 

3.  Define  What  You  Sell.  The  third 
point  that  needs  some  attention  is  the 
confusion  in  terms.  This  applies  par¬ 
ticularly  to  chicks  from  stock  blood- 
tested  for  pullorura  disease.  The  buy¬ 
er  has  a  right  to  know  exactly  what  he 
is  getting  and  in  the  long  run  it  is  to 
the  hatcheryman’s  interest  to  see  that 
the  buyer  has  this  information. 

The  buyer  should  know  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  chicks  hatched 
from  stock  that  has  been  bloodtested 
once  and  reactors  removed  as  compar¬ 
ed  to  chicks  from  stock  which  has  been 
bloodtested  until  no  reactors  are  found. 
In  the  first  instance,  there  is  no  ab¬ 
solute  guarantee  that  the  blood  test  got 
all  the  hens  with  the  disease,  therefore 
there  is  a  possibility  that  some  of  the 
chicks  will  be  affected  with  the  trouble 
when  shipped.  Certainly  chicks  from 
stock  bloodtested  once  are  preferable 
to  thosp  from  stock  not  tested  at  all, 
but  a  buyer  should  know  what  he  is 
getting  and  the  advertiser  can  well 
state  quite  specifically  what  he  is  offer¬ 
ing. 

Bad  Weather 

The  two  situations  for  which  nobody 
in  particular  is  to  blame  are  slow  de¬ 
livery  and  unfavorable  weather.  Some¬ 
times  chicks  may  miss  connections  at  a 
junction  or  may  even  hold  over  a  week¬ 
end  before  they  are  delivered.  That 
may  do  them  no  harm  and  then  again 
it  may  ruin  them.  Unseasonable  weath¬ 
er  may  be  weather  that  is  either  too 
warm  or  a  vicious  cold  snap.  At  any 
rate,  the  symptoms  that  develop  where 
chicks  get  either  entirely  too  hot  or 
much  too  cold  are  somewhat  similar 
and  very  serious.  The  difficulty  is  that 
it  is  impossible  to  pin  the  responsibility 
on  anyone  and  too  often  the  poultry- 
man  is  the  loser. 


In  this  connection,  what  are  the 
rights  of  a  baby  chick  buyer  in  refus¬ 
ing  to  accept  a  shipment?  So  far  as 
advertisers  in  American  Agricultui'ist 
are  concerned,  the  Service  Bureau 
must  insist  that  the  buyer  does  have 
the  right  to  refuse  to  accept  a  shipment 
when  chicks  arrive  in  a  condition  ob¬ 
viously  unsatisfactory.  We  have  one 
suggestion,  namely  that  the  buyer  step 
to  the  telephone,  call  the  hatchery,  ex¬ 
plain  the  situation,  and  ask  what  they 
would  like  to  have  done  with  the  chicks. 
Or  if  the  hatcheiy  is  at  too  great  a  dis¬ 
tance,  a  telegram  will  serve  the  same 
purpose. 

I  cannot  close  without  remarking 
that  99  per  cent  of  baby  chick  hatch¬ 
eries  want  to  satisfy  every  customer 
and  will  go  to  considerable  lengths  to 
do  it.  All  of  them  expect  to  deliver 
live,  husky  chicks  and  many  of  them 
will  offer  replacements  at  reduced 
prices  on  those  dying  within  a  specified 
time.  The  hatchery  business  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  and  hatcheries  and  buy¬ 
ers  working  together  can  eliminate  or 
lessen  many  of  the  situations  which 
now  cause  misunderstanding  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction. 


Baby  ^  Chicks 


XOD  UVCR  oil’ 


SEVERELY  TESTED 
IN  ADVANCE  ON 


No  poultryman's  flock  is  ever  raised  under  tfce 
severe  feeding  conditions  to  which  we  subject  the 
chicks  in  our  laboratories  in  standardizing  CLO' 
TRATE.  Every  batch  Is  chick-tested  by  the  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists*  method ...  its  potency  proved 
before  shipped.  Thus,  poultrymcn  have  definite 
assurance  of  CLO'TRATFs  high  feeding  value. 


n^0».VISIT  OUR  BOOTH  NO.  220-22I. 

POULTRY  INDUSTRIES  EXPOSI¬ 
TION,  NEW  YORK,  NOV.  lO  TO  14. 


HEALTORODUCTS  CORP. 

'"is.’" 


MAP£5  W^IIH 

Make  Money  with  Summer  and  Fall  Chicks! 

RED  ROCK  CROSSBRED  CHICKS,  either  sex,  for  lay¬ 
ers,  broilers  or  roasters.  WHITECROSS  chicks  ideal 
for  white  feathered  dressed  broiler  trade.  Vigoroas,  grow 
and  leather  rapidly.  Kock-lted  Crossbreds  and  lA'ghorn 
Chicks  also  available. 

We  hatch  ONLY  ON  ORDER  for  summer  and  fall. 
Only  our  own  bloodtested  breeders  used.  Quality  unusu¬ 
al,  Place  order  NOW,  or  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  A.  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


C  H  Rl  STI ES  ’^eu/Jiampshires 

Ab2VS,**SPIZZERINKTUM 


35,000  Tested  Breeders 
I00%  FREE  from  Pullorum 
Now  is  the  time  to  make  reservations  for 
1937  delivery  of  Hatching  Kggs  and  Chicks. 

Straight  New  Hampshires  for  fast-growing 
broilers  and  pullets  that  lay  large  eggs. 

Chris-Cross  Hybrids  for  BAllUED  Broil¬ 
ers  and  Boasters.  A’ery  fast  growers. 

Hatches  every  week.  Write  for  Prices. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  55.  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


\TnfTi 


IJ 


Day  Old  Chicks,  Hatching  Egi 
I  I  1  Crossbreds.  New  Hampshire  State  A 

I  credited  flock,  means  highest  rating.  J 

breeders  State  tested  for  BWD,  found  100 
^  free,  no  leactors!  Money-back  satisfaction  gtii 
anteed.  Hatches  year  round.  Free  catak 
I’rices  attractive.  W’rite 

MELVIN  MOUL,  BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM, 
EXETER.  Box  A,  NEW  HAMPSHIR 

HILLPOT  QUALITY 

PULLETS 

Hollywood-Tancred  Strain 

$1.00  and  UP 
W.  F.  HILLPOT,  1  Milford  Road,  Frenchtown,N. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

3,000  Pullets  on  Free  Range.  May  hatched.  Also 
first  week  in  June.  18  to  19  weeks  old.  $1.00  each. 
All  Pullets  from  large  English  strain  "bre^era,  lay¬ 
ers  of  large  white  ^gs.  Also  a  limited  number  of 
Brown  Leghomus.  same  age.  same  price. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM, 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Bex  C,  Sergcantsville,  N.  J. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 
HOW  TO  GET 


WINTER  EGGS? 


NOVEMBER 


DECEMBER 


JANUARY 

Hbruary 


MARCH 


Use  CehO-Glass*  to 
increase  egg  production 

WINTER  EGGS  bring  high  prices,  but  profits 
are  low  unless  egg  production  stays  up  dur¬ 
ing  cold  weather.  Successful  poultry  owners  find 
Cel-O-Glass  a  vital  factor  in  getting  high  egg 
yield.  Here’s  why: 

“Cel-O-Glass”  admits  the  ultra  violet  rays  of 
the  ^un,  kept  out  by  ordinary  glass  and  soiled 
cloth  curtains.  These  rays  are  needed  for  proper 
use  of  calcium  and  phosphorus,  the  bone-build¬ 
ing,  shell-making  minerals.  They  increase  egg 
production,  make  stronger  shells,  reduce  disease 
and  mortality. 

Keeps  laying  houses  10°  to  20°  warmer.  Layers 
are  comfortable  and  in  good  condition  all  winter 
long — an  important  factor  in  increased  egg 
production. 

By  actual  tests  at  Experiment  Stations  and 
Egg-Laying  Contests,  use  of  Cel-O-Glass  re¬ 
sulted  in  increased  egg  production.  Thousands 
of  poultrymen  have  similar  results. 

“Cel-O-Glass”  is  flexible,  light,  economical.  Does 
not  break  like  glass  or  tear  like  cloth.  Properly 
installed,  is  guaranteed  for  five  years.  Use  it  also 
on  brooders,  cold  frames,  hot  beds,  hog  houses, 
dairy  barns,  storm  doors,  windows  and  porches. 
Write  today  for  complete  information  and  new 
valuable  free  book  “Winter  Eggs.” 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  OfiF. 


CELOGLASS 

U  S.  PATS.  1.580.287  A  1.933.616 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 
“Cel-O-Glass”  Section — Div.  AA-11 
Organic  Chemicals  Dept.,  Wilmington,  Delaware 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

IF  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  NOTIFIED  THAT  YOUR 
POLICY  IS  TO  RUN  OUT  SOON.  RENEW  IT 
RIGHT  AWAY  WITH  AN  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  AGENT  OR  DIRECT  TO 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

DOGS 


Coon  hound  puppies  from  hunting  stock — $3  each;  three 
trained  coon  hounds;  trial  PONY  FARM.  Himrod,  N.Y. 


WATER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES.  6  weeks  old.  $5.00  •aek. 
for  hunting  or  pets.  PONY  FARM,  HIMROO.  N.  Y 


* 
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WHEN  A  FAMOUS  CHEF  turns  out  a  dinner,  it 
not  only  tastes  good  but  looks  like  a  work  of 
art,  because  he  uses  color  and  arrangement  as  well 
as  culinary  skill.  He  knows  that  pleasure  in  eating 
and  good  digestion  depend  on  both  eyes  and  palate. 
Have  you  ever  tried  to  work  out  a  color  scheme  for 
one  of  your  own  meals?  It’s  really  fun,  and  you 
don’t  have  to  be  a  professional  chef  either. 

With  the  thought  of  color  in  mind  I  have  worked' 
out  two  holiday  dinners  which  are  basically  the 
same,  yet  by  having  made  a  few  alterations  one  is 
chiefly  in  shades  of  yellow  and  green,  and 
the  other  plays  up  shades  of  red  and 
green.  Try  one  of  them  when  the  holi¬ 
days  come  and  hear  the  delighted  ohs! 
and  ahs!  from  the  family  and  guests 
when  dinner  is  served.  | 

Menu  No.  1  I 


Shades  of  Yellow  and  Green. 

Fruit  Cup 

Chicken  or  Turkey  with  Sweet  Potato  Garnish 
Stuffing  Giblet  Gravy 

Scalloped  onions,  cabbage  or 
cauliflower  with  egg  sauce. 


Baked  potatoes  with  grated  cheese  on  top 
Rolls  —  Butter  —  Mustard  pickles 
Grated  Carrot,  salad 
Pumpkin  Pie  (see  Aunt  Janet’s 
favorite  recipe  in  the 
November  7th  A. A.) 

Milk  for  children  Coffee  for  adults 


Holiday 

DINNERS 


li  seems  almost  too  bad  when  Dad  starts  to 
carve  this  golden  brown  bird,  framed  in 
candied  sweet  potato  slices  topped  with 
marshmallows,  and  garnished  with  gay 
sprigs  of  greenest  parsley. 


cheesecloth,  and  bring  to  boiling 
point.  Add  two-third  cup  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  cook  mixture  until 
it  boils  for  two  minutes.  Chill  juice 
and  serve  it  cold.  Orange  juice  or 
ginger  ale  may  be  added  if  desired. 

Tomato  Juice  Cocktail 


Fruit  Cup 


1  Grapefruit 

2  oranges 
2  bananas 
I  apple 


1/2  cup  white  grapes 
Orange  juice 

I  cup  confectioners’  sugar 
3  tablespoons  lemon  juice 


Remove  pulp  of  grapefruit  and  orange,  keeping  sec¬ 
tions  together  as  well  as  possible.  Slice  bananas. 
Peel  and  cut  apple  in  tiny  cubes.  Cut  grapes  in  half 
and  remove  seeds.  Peel  these  if  preferred.  Arrange- 
in  6  cocktail  glasses,  sprinkling  on  sugar  and  lemon 
juice  as  fruit  goes  in.  Chill  about  1  hr.  At  serving 
time,  pour  over  orange  juice  and  decorate  top  of 
glasses  with  green  cherries  or  bits  of  candied  ap¬ 
ple,  tinted  green.  If  cocktail  is  chilled  in  one  large 
dish,  it  is  hard  to  transfer  to  serving  glasses  with¬ 
out  mussing  the  fruit.  Canned  yellow  peaches  and 
canned  pears  may  be  added  to  increase  the  recipe. 


Roast  Chicken  or  Turkey 

and  trus^  a  roasting 
chicken  o  r  turkey. 
Brush  with  unsalted 
fat  or  cooking  oil. 
Put  into  moderate 
oven  (325-350  degrees 
F.)  and  bake  until 
done.  Keep  covered 
during  entire  cooking 
period.  Allow  25-30 
minutes  per  pound. 
Place  on  warm  plat¬ 
ter  and  garnish  with  parsley,  and  candied  sweet 
potatoes  with  marshmallows. 

Bread  Stuffing  (Double  this  recipe  for  turkey) 

4  cups  toasted  bread  cubes  1/2  teaspoon  poultry  seasoning 

2  teaspoons  salt  '4  teaspoon  minced  onion 

'/4  teaspoon  pepper  2  tablespoons  butter  or  chicken  fat 

I  egg,  slightly  beaten  '/j  cup  boiling  water 

Mix  all  ingredients,  blending  lightly  but  thoroughly. 
If  a  dry  crumbly  dressing  is  preferred,  the  water 
may  be  decreased.  For  a  moist  dressing,  increase 
the  water  slightly  and  add  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder  to  prevent  sogginess. 

During  cooking,  the  stuffing  absorbs  some  of  the 
juices  from  the  meat,  and  the  meat  shrinks  a  little. 
’Therefore  the  bird  should  not  be  stuffed  too  full. 

To  prepare  the  sweet  potato  garnish;  candy  the 
sweet  potatoes  with  butter  and  brown  sugar;  place 
a  marshmallow  on  each  slice  and  brown  under  the 
broiler  or  on  upper  rack  of  oven  for  a  few  minutes. 


Stuff  (with  Bread  Stuffing) 


Giblet  Gravy 

Clean  liver,  heart  and  gizzard;  cover  with  214  cups 
cold  water,  add  ^  teaspoon  salt  and  a  dash  of  pep¬ 
per.  Bring  to  boiling  point  and  simmer  about  114 


hours.  There  should  be 
about  2  cups  at  the  end. 

Use  fat  from  the  pan  in 
which  the  fowl  is  roasted, 
pan-fry  a  tablespoon  minc¬ 
ed  onion  in  it  three  min¬ 
utes.  Mix  14  cup  flour  to  a 
smooth  paste  with  14  cup 
cold  water;  add  to  the  fat, 
stir  smooth.  Lift  out  gib¬ 
lets.  Add  stock  to  flour 
mixture,  bring  to  boil,  stirring  constantly.  Chop 
giblets  and  return  to  gravy.  Slices  of  hard  cooked 
egg  may  be  added. 

Egg  Sauce  for  Vegetables 
For  each  cup  of  milk  allow  2  tablespoons  butter, 
2  tablespoons  flour,  14  teaspoon  salt  and  a  few  grains 
of  black  pepper.  Melt  butter,  blend  in  dry  ingredi¬ 
ents  and  add  cold  milk  gradually,  stirring  constant¬ 
ly  to  prevent  lumps.  Cook  until  thick.  Remove  from 
fire  and  beat  quickly  into  it  the  raw  unbeaten  yolk 
of  1  egg.  Serve  hot. 


I  quart  tomato  juice  I  tablespoon  sugar 
Salt  to  taste  Juice  of  I  lemon 

Few  grains  black  pepper  Va  teaspoon  grated  horse¬ 
radish  if  liked 

Mix  these  ingredients  just  before 
serving.  Finely  chopped  parsley  may  be  sprinkled 
on  the  surface  of  each  glassful  for  color. 


Cranberry  Sauce 

1  quart  cranberries  2  cups  sugar  2  cups  boiling  water 

Cook  washed  berries  in  water  five  to  eight  minutes 
before  adding  sugar.  Bring  to  boil  and  cook  2  min¬ 
utes  longer.  The  berries  should  remain  bright  red 
and  this  amount  of  sauce  should  jelly  when  cooled. 

To  make  cranberry  jelly,  strain  before  adding 
the  sugar. 

Harvard  Beets 

Dice  cooked  young  beets.  For  each  two  cups  make 
the  follovdng  sauce:  %  cup  sugar  mixed  with  1 
tablespoon  corn  starch  and  V2  cup  vinegar.  Cook  5 
minutes  and  pour  over  drained  hot  beets.  Let  stand 
in  a  hot  place  but  do  not  cook,  for  30  minutes.  Add 

2  tablespoons  butter  and  servo. 


2  lbs.  suet 
2  lbs.  currants 
['2  lb.  citron 
34  tsp.  nutmeg 
■;4  lb.  sugar 


Mincemeat  Pie 

Va  lb.  sweet  almonds 
blanched  and  chopped 
I  Ih.  raisins,  seeded 
I  lb.  raisins,  seedless 
Sweet  cider  to  moisten 


Va  lb.  candled  peel 
juice  2  lemons 
Rind  3  lemons 
2  lbs.  apples,  peeled 
and  out  fine 


Grated  Carrot  Salad 

Nothing  is  more  refreshing  than  grated  raw  carrot 
served  on  lettuce  with  mild  French  dressing.  How¬ 
ever,  this  requires  grating  the  carrots  just  before 
serving.  To  avoid  too  much  last  minute  work  you 
may  prefer  a  molded  salad  using  grated  raw  carrot. 
Add  a  cup  of  grated  raw  carrot  to  a  package 
orange  gelatine  made  according  to  directions 
on  package.  Omit  3  tablespoons  of  water,  and 
in  its  place  add  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of 
1  lemon  or  3  tablespoons  vinegar.  This  can 
be  made  the  day  before.  Serve  on  lettuce 
with  boiled  or  mayonn.aise  dressing. 

Menu  No.  2 

Shades  of  Red  and  Green 
Tomato  juice  or  Cranberry  juice  cocktail 
Chicken  or  Turkey 
Stuffing  —  Giblet  gravy 

Cranberry  jelly  —  Harvard  beets 
Riced  potatoes  with  paprika 
Rolls  —  Putter  —  Pickles 

Apple  Salad 
Mincem.eat  Pie 

Milk  for  children  Coffee  for  adults 

Cranberry  Juice  Cocktail 
Cook  four  cups  cranberries  in  four  cups  of 
water  for  about  five  minutes  Strain  through 


This  mixture  should  be  cooked  until  the  apples  are 
soft.  It  is  very  easy  to  burn,  and  needs  watching. 

Susanna’s  Ever-ready  Pie-crust  Mixture 

2  lbs.  flour  (8  cups)  I  lb.  lard  (2  cups) 

I  tablesuoon  baking  powder  I  tablespoon  salt 

Sift  dry  ingredients  together.  Crumb  lard  into  dry 

mixture  until  mealy.  When 
ready  to  use,  add  just  enough 
cold  water  to  make  a  stiff 
dough.  One  cup  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  pressed  down,  makes  two 
average  pie  crusts. 

Apple  Salad 

Use  medium-sized  apples  of 
very  tender  skin.  To  make  ap¬ 
ple  baskets,  cut  off  stem  end 
of  each  apple  about  t4"  from 
top.  With  a  spoon  scoop  mit 
contents  of  apple  within  /» 
of  the  skin.  Immerse  apple 
shells  in  water  to  prevent  dis¬ 
coloration.  Dice  finely  the  ai^ 
pie  pulp,  remove  cores,  and 
mix  with  equal  quantities  o 
finely  diced  celery  and  a  cup 


Proud  of  his  destiny. 
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of  coarsely  chopped  nutmeats.  Lemon 
juice  or  a  few  drops  of  vinegar  will 
help  prevent  discoloring.  Mix  in  may¬ 
onnaise  to  moisten,  pile  loosely  into 
apple  shells  just  before  serving.  Re¬ 
place  the  apple  “lids”  and  set  on  let¬ 
tuce  leaves  or  finely  shredded  white 
cabbage. 

The  sajne  recipe  may  be  used  without 
going  to  the  trouble  of  making  the 
baskets  if  that  sounds  like  too  much 
work.  Simply  leave  the  red  skins  on 
the  apples  and  dice  finely. 

I  Today  in  I 

I  Aunt  Janet’s  Carden  | 

Tulips  Must  Go  In 

BOUT  this  time  of  the  year  I  am 
always  of  two  minds  about  tulips. 
If  they  go  in  too  early  only  to  be  nip¬ 
ped  if  unseasonably  warm  weather  ap¬ 
pears,  then  there  is  no  bloom  next 
year;  yet  I  do  not  particularly  fancy 
planting  tulips  with  a  wintry  gale  roar¬ 
ing  around  me.  I  try  not  to  be  much 
later  than  Election  Day  planting  tulips. 

I  cannot  claim  any  great  amount  of 
success  in  my  experience  with  tulips, 
yet  considering  that  my  first  venture 
was  with  a  mixed  lot  of  100  bulbs 
which  increased  to  several  hundred 
within  a  few  years,  and  always  had 
beautiful  bloom,  I  guess  I  cannot  com¬ 
plain. 

My  mistake  was  in  getting  a  mixed 
lot  because  different  varieties  grew  to 
different  heights  and  bloomed  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods.  Since  each  bulb  was  un¬ 
labeled  the  color  effect  was  more  or 
less  sketchy. 

From  that  experience  and  from  ob¬ 
serving  the  effects  that  others  have 
obtained  in  their  own  gardens,  I  should 
confine  my  next  order  to  definite  var¬ 
ieties  which  means  that  I  could  know 
In  advance  what  height  and  color  to 
expect  in  a  given  place. 

However,  in  order  to  have  a  group 
of  bulbs  bloom  at  the  same  time  they 
must  be  planted  at  exactly  the  same 
depth  and  the  bulbs  should  be  graded 
to  uniform  size. 

If  a  bed  or  border  is  to  be  planted, 
the  ground  should  be  dug  5  or  6  inches 
deep  so  that  the  tips  of  the  tulips  are 
about  3  inches  below  the  surface  if 
the  soil  is  heavy;  if  the  soil  is  light  4 
inches  is  better.  The  bulbs  should  be 
planted  4  to  6  inches  apart  depending 
upon  the  size  or  class  of  bulbs.  Single 
Early  varieties  may  be  placed  more 
closely  than  Darwins  and  Breeders 
which  require  more  room. 

Any  well  drained  soil  which  does  not 
bake  will  suit  tulips.  Yet  it  should  be 
fertile  soil.  Ideal  soil  is  one  which  has 
had  a  heavy  application  of  manure  to 
a  crop  which  has  been  planted  the  pre- 
l^ious  spring.  This  is  rarely  possible  on 


home  grounds  so  the  next  best  thing 
is  to  apply  well-rotted  manure  to  the 
soil  just  previous  to  planting  and  spade 
it  in  together  with  ground  bone  at  the 
rate  of  14  pound  per  25  square  feet. 

If  the  bulbs  are  being  inserted  into 
borders  which  have  other  plants  al¬ 
ready,  a  trowel  or  a  dibble  is  the  pro¬ 
per  tool  to  use.  The  important  thing 
is  not  to  leave  any  air  space  around 
the  bulbs  as  water  collects  there. 

I  have  always  enjoyed  the  Single 
Early  tulips  with  their  bright  colors 
and  early  bloom.  They  bloom  in  April 
before  there  is  much  else  in  the  garden. 
The  Double  Early  blooms  somewhat 
later.  The  Darwins,  the  Breeders  and 
Single  Late  or  Cottage  bloom  in  May. 

The  Darwins  are  characterized  by 
their  bright  flowers  and  tall  stems 
while  the  Breeders  are  very  similar  ex¬ 
cept  that  their  colors  are  more  in  the 
pastel  tones. 
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A  CORRECTION 

The  Cooperative  GLF  Products,  Inc. 
advertisement  on  page  9  of  the  last  is¬ 
sue  carried  a  page  of  recipes.  In  sev¬ 
eral  the  amount  of  ingredients  were  not 
entirely  legible,  so  we  are  repeating 
them  for  the  benefit  of  readers.  Doubt¬ 
less  you  will  wish  to  preserve  the  re¬ 
cipes  and  the  following  corrections  can 
be  clipped  to  the  page. 

Bacon  Muffins 

2  cups  sifted  G.L.F.  Golden  Cakes  Flour 
2  tablespoons  sugar 
1  egg,  well  beaten 
1  cup  milk 

4  tablespoons  butter  or  other  shortening 
1/2  cup  crushed  crisp  bacon 

Chocolate  Pudding 

1  cup  sifted  G.  L.  F.  Golden  Cakes  Flour 
•  3  tablespoons  butter  or  other  shortening 
V2  cup  sugar 

1  egg  well  beaten 

IV2  squares  unsweetened  chocolate,  melted 
1/2  cup  milk 

Spice  Cup  Cakes 

2  cups  sifted  G.L.F.  Golden  Cakes  Flour 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon 

Vi  teaspoon  nutmeg 
Vi  teaspoon  allspice 

4  tablespoons  butter  or  other  shortening 
1  cup  sugar 
1  egg,  unbeaten 
Vi  cup  milk 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Brownies 

Vi  cup  sifted  G.L.F.  Golden  Cakes  Flour 
1/2  cup  butter  or  other  shortening 

2  squares  unsweetened  chocolate  melted 

1  cup  sugar 

2  eggs  well  beaten 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Vi  cup  walnut  meats  cut  in  small  pieces 

Dumplings 

1  cup  sifted  G.  L.  F.  Golden  Cakes  Flour 
1  teaspoon  melted  butter  or  other  shortening 
Vi  cup  milk 


If  you  chill  your  biscuit  dough  a  few 
hours  in  the  refrigerator  before  using 
it,  your  biscuits  will  be  flakier  and  of 
better  texture. 


Aunt  Janefs  Favorite  Recipe 

Pumpkin  Pie 

It  is  a  ticklish  thing  recommending  a  recipe  for  pumpkin  pie  because 
families  vary  so  in  their  opinion  of  what  makes  a  good  pumpkin  pie  and 
will  go  to  battle  if  necessary  for  their  opinion.  Anyway,  here  is  Aunt 
Janet’s  favorite. 

For  special  occasions  the  filling  may  be  made  fluffy  and  light  by  beat- 
I  ing  the  whites  separately  and  folding  them  into  the  mixture. 

11/2  cups  cooked  and  sifted  pumpkin  2  tablespoons  molasses 

I  I  cup  milk  '/a  teaspoon  salt 

i  1/2  cup  cream  I  teaspoon  ginger 

1  2  eggs  beaten  light  I  teaspoon  cinnamon 

I  VS  cup  sugar  I  teaspoon  allspice 

I  Mix  all  the  ingredients  together  and  turn  into  a  deep  plate  lined  and  fln- 
I  ished  with  a  fluted  edge.  Bake  until  the  center  is  firm.  The  oven  should 
I  be  of  good  heat  at  first  to  bake  th6  pastry.  After  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
reduce  the  heat.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes  of  cooking  are  needed. 


How  to  Keep  Aunt  Janet’s  Recipes 

An  easy  but  handy  way  to  keep  these  recipes  that  appear  each  issue  is  to  buy 
I  some  4x5  inch  filing  cards  and  a  box  to  hold  them,  and  paste  each  week’s 
;  recipe  on  a  card.  Handy  dividers,  with  labels  on  which  you  can  write  “Meals”, 
“Pies”,  “Cakes”,  etc.,  help  to  classify  them  so  they  can  be  found  easily.  If 
recipe  is  too  big  for  one  card,  cut  in  two  and  paste  half  on  the  front  and  half 
on  the  back. 


in  2,084  separate  gifts — Chevrolet  | 
^  sedans,  Frigidaires,  RCA  Radios  | 
™  and  Cash — for  the  most  original  “ 
m>  Suitable  names  for  this  picture  of  | 
m  Dr.  Dafoe  and  the  Dionne  Quins.  I 
Hurry  and  get  details  of  this  offer  | 
m  free  at  your  grocery  store  before  I 
M  offer  closes.  | 
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QUAKER  OATS  -rich  in  Nature's  Vitamin 

for  bracing-up  Digestion,  Nerves,  and  Appetite^ 


■  The  next  time  you  feel  nervous  or  irritable,  your 
system  gets  out  of  order,  your  appetite  lags — change 
to  a  Quaker  Oats  breakfast  for  two  weeks. 

For  in  Quaker  Oats,  Nature  supplies  her  vitamin 
for  bracing  up  appetites,  nerves,  and  digestion  when 
lack  of  Vitamin  B  has  them  out  of  order. 

That’s  why  the  cereal  chosen  by  medical  experts 
for  the  Dionne  Quins  makes  Quaker  Oats  an  ideal 
family  breakfast.  For  nervousness,  constipation  and 
poor  appetite  respect  no  age  limits. 

So  give  everyone  in  the  family  a  Quaker  Oats 
breakfast  for  two  weeks.  Watch  its  wonderful  nour¬ 
ishment  build  up  the  youngsters.  See  its  marvelous 
food-energy  sustain  the  grown-ups  at  work. 
And  note  how  everyone  responds  to  a  daily 
supply  of  Nature’s  Vitamin  B  for  bracing 
up  nerves,  appetite,  and  digestion.* 

All  grocers  supply  Quaker  and  Mother’s 
Oats,  which  are  the  same,  in  both  2  V2  min¬ 
ute  quick-cooking  and  regular. 

*  where  poor  condition  is  due  to  lack  of  Vitamin  B, 
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Why  strain  eyes  and  waste  money 
with  old  fashioned  oil  lamps? 

No  excuse  to  put  up  with  it  any  more.  That  cheerful  family  scene  pictured  above  is 
typical  of  over  a  million  homes  enjoying  the  blessing  of  modern  white  light  through  the 
use  of  ALADDIN  MANTLE  LAMPS.  Homes  are  brighter  and  happier.  Children 
do  better  in  school.  Parents  read  more  comfortably.  And  get  this  important  fact: 


MODERN  WHITE  ALADDIN  LIGHT  IS  REAL  ECONOMY 
Burns  9^%  air,  6^  oil-* Saves  Eyestrain  too 

In  other  words,  it  really  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  can  you  afford  Aladdin  light, 
as  can  you  afford  not  to  have  it._  It  helps  avoid  eye  strain  from  the  dim  yellow 
light  of  old  fashioned  lamps — which  so  often  means  the  expense  of 
examinations  and  of  glasses. 

Be  sure  it’s  Aladdin  you  get  when  you  go  to  your  dealer’s.  It  gives 
you  all  these  advantages: 

Lights  instantly.  Burns  common  kerosene  (coal  oil).  Gives 
white  light  approaching  sunlight.  SAFE.  No  odor,  noise 
or  smoke.  No  pressure  to  maintain.  Simplicity  itself. 

Children  can  run  it.  Tested  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Insurance  Underwriters  and  Good  Housekeeping  Institute. 

You’ll  like  the  new_  Aladdin  models.  Prices  are  very  reasonable.  The 
new  shades  are  beautiful  and  colorful.  Your  dealer  has  a  good  selection 
of  styles.  If  you  don’t  know  who  your  Aladdin  dealer  is,  write 
us  for  his  name  and  descriptive  literature. 

THE  MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY 

223  W.  Jackson  Bivd.,  Chicago,  III. 


V  A  WVf  y  K  suhsUtute  concentrate  to  make  1  pint. 
V  30c  (coin).  Jast  add  water.  Save  over 

%.  Guaranteed.  EXO  CO.,  Box  188,  AVOCA,  N.  Y. 


BROKEN  DENTAL  PLATE 


REPAIRED  AND  REFINISHED 


LIKE  NEW 

WITH  2  MISSING 
TEETH  REPLACED 
EACH  ADDITIONAL 


FOR 

ONLY 

FREE 

TOOTH  50c. 


Expert  workmanship — Many  testimonials.  Send  qo 
Money — We  repair  and  ship  plate  day  received. 
C.O.D.  For  safe  delivery,  mail  Parcel  Post  insured. 
PLATE  SERVICE,  236-D,  West  55th  St.,  New  York. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  Is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAb  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State'  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 

to  Oray  and  Jt*  aded  tiair 

6oc.  and  $i.oo  at  Druggists. 

Hiscox  Chem.  Wks.  Patchoguc, N.Y. 

Helps  END  A  COLD  Quicker 


yAe 


Massage  VapoRub  briskly  on  the 
throat,  chest  and  back  (between  and 
below  the  shoulder  blades).  Then 
spread  it  thick  over  the  chest  and 
cover  with  warmed  cloth. 

Almost  before  you  finish  rubbing, 
VapoRub  starts  to  bring  relief  two 
ways  at  once — two  direct  ways: 

1.  Through  the  Skin.  VapoRub 
acts  direct  through  the  skin  like  a 
poultice  or  plaster. 

2.  Medicated  Vapors.  At  the 

same  time,  its  medicated  vapors,  re¬ 
leased  by  body  heat,  are  breathed  in 
for  hours — about  18  times  a  minute 
— direct  to  the  irritated  air-passages 
of  the  nose,  throat  and  chest. 

This  combined  poultice-and-vapor 
action  loosens  phlegm — relieves 


irritation — helps  break  congestion. 

While  the  little  patient  relaxes  into 
comfortable  sleep,  VapoRub  keeps 
right  on  working.  Often,  by  morning 
the  worst  of  the  cold  is  over. 

AvoidsRisk  of  Stomach  Upsets 

This  safe,  external  treatment  can¬ 
not  possibly  upset  the  stomach,  as 
constant  internal  “dosing”  is  so  apt 
to  do.  It  can  be  used  freely,  as  often 
as  needed,  even  on  the  youngest  child. 

pViCKS  VapoRub-i 

Look  in  your  VapoRub  package  for 
the  interesting  story  of  Vicks  Plan 
for  Better  Control  of  Colds  in  the 
home.  In  clinic  tests  among  17,353 
people,  this  Plan  cut  sickness  from 
colds  more  than  haljt. 

Follow  Vicks  Plan  for 
Better  Control  of  Colds 


The  only  covered  bridge  standing  in  Montgomery 
County,  Pennsylvtaua.  It  is  approximately  800  feet 
long  and  spans  Perkiomen  Creek  near  Red  Hill. 

\nteresting 

FOLKS 

and  PLACES 


Below  —  Ernest  Paqaette  and  his  pure¬ 
bred  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Ernest  is  a 
student  of  vocational  agriculture  at 
Craftsbafy  Academy,  Vermont,  and  is 
president  of  the  Vermont  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  of  America. 


This  old  chimney,  crumbling  symbol  of  the 
past,  stands  on  a  hidl  near  Addison,  Steuben 
County,  N.  and  is  the  annual  reunion  spot 
for  the  “Albee  clan.”  It  was  built  in  1831  by 
a  man  named  Albee,  who  came  to  Steuben 
County  .from  Chenango  County.  At  that  tune 
land,  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  trees, 
sold  for  $1.00  an  acre.  There  were  no  roads, 
jnsf  pcAhs  blazed  through  the  forest. 
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Below — Uncle  Jim  Campbell  of  Mc¬ 
Gees  Mills,  Clearfield  County,  Pa.,  with 
bis  niece  and  his  dog.  On  October  2, 
be  celebrated  his  86th  birthday  when  a 
number  ^f  friends  spent  the  evening 
with  him.  He  has  been  a  lifelong  read¬ 
er  of  American  Agriculturist. 


From  left  to  right.  Ward  Miller  and  Glen 
Darling  of  Randolph  Center,  Cattaraugut 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  their  instructor  tn 
agriculture,  Glenn  Underwood.  As  a  team, 
these  boys  toofe,  the  blue  ribbon  in  the 
high  school  cattle  judging  contest  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  at  Syracuse  and 
Ward  was  a  member  of  the  New 
fcigft  school  team  that  took  first 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition,,  Springne  , 
Mass.  The  other  member  of  this  team  was 
Fred  Bach  of  Goshen  and  the  altert^t. 
George  Edgerton  of  Morris.  At  Springhela, 
Ward  Miller  made  highest  individual  score. 
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This  Home-Mixed 
Gou^h  Remedy  is 
Most  Effective 

Easily  Mixed.  Needs  No  Cooking. 

Cough  medicines  usually  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  sugar  syrup — a  good  ingre¬ 
dient,  but  one  which  you  can  easily  make 
at  home.  Take  2  cups  of  granulated  sugar 
and  1  cup  of  water,  and  stir  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  until  dissolved.  No  cooking !  No 
trouble  at  all. 

Then  get  from  your  druggist  2%  ounces 
of  Pinex,  pour  it  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  add 
your  syrup.  This  gives  you  a  full  pint  of 
truly  wonderful  medicine  for  coughs  due  to 
colds.  It  is  far  better  than  anything  you 
could  buy  ready-made,  and  you  get  four 
times  as  much  for  your  money.  It  lasts  a 
long  time,  never  spoils,  and  children  love  it. 

This  is  positively  the  most  effective, 
quick-acting  cough  remedy  that  money 
could  buy.  Instantly,  you  feel  it  penetrat¬ 
ing  the  air  passages.  It  loosens  the 
phlegm,  soothes  the  inflamed  membranes 
and  makes  breathing  easy.  You’ve  never 
seen  its  equal  for  prompt  and  pleasing 
results. 

Pinex  is  a  concentrated  compound  of 
Norway  Pine,  the  most  reliable  soothing 
agent  for  throat  and  bronchial  membranes. 
Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please  you  in 
every  way. 


you 


through  your  own  Grange 
Insurance  will  furnish  protec¬ 
tion  for  your  loved  ones  and  an  in¬ 
come  for  your  old  age? 


Write  us  today  far  full  information, 
AGENTS:  We  need  progressive  agents 
in  a  few  good  territories  now  open. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  RILE- 


Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  Ikiuid  hile 
Into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowins 
freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just  decays  in 
the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach.  You  get 
constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poisoned  and  you 
feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel  move¬ 
ment  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  Lakes  those  good, 
old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these  two  pounds 
of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you  feel  "up  and  up." 
Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing  in  making  bjle  flow 
freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  by  name 
Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else.  25c  at  all  drug 
stores. 


Y  For  Rugs  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 

1  Anm  0  prices.  Samples  and  Knitting  directions 
free.  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  R,  Harmony,  Maine. 

Rftlle  novolnned  Two  beautiful,  double-weight 
tvuilb  L/cVclopcU,  professional  enlargements  and 
8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  Prints,  25c  cola 
rays  photo  service.  La  Crosse.  Wisconsin 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Moving  p 

If  you  are,  you  I 

will  want  the  address  on  I 
your  paper  changed.  On  I 
a  postal  card  or  by  letter  " 
write  us  your  old  and 
your  new  address. 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT, 

10  North  Cherry  $L.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Get 

in  the 


Swing 


i  i  OWING”  is  important  this  season 

i^and  is  achieved  through  clever  de¬ 
sign.  Tunics  and  gores  which  flare  en¬ 
ter  into  this  scheme.  Bodices  have  a 
closely  fitted  look  around  the  waistline, 
yet  sleeves  are  manipulated  to  make 
the  shoulders  look  broad  without  being 
bulky.  Pleats  and  shirring  do  this  trick. 

Shiny,  braids  and  trims  offer  high 
lights  against  the  dull  surfaced  mater¬ 
ials  now  in  vogue.  Pebbly,  nubby, 
crepy  and  jacquard  weaves  are  still 
important  with  smooth  broadcloth  ap¬ 
pearing  more  and  more  in  the  fashion. 

Swing  Dress  Pattern  No.  2778  is  the 
last  word  in  style  with  its  broad-should¬ 
ered  effect  and  smart  neckline.  See 
lower  diagram  for  alternative  neck  and 
sleeves.  Pattern  sizes  are  14,  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust.  Size 
36  requires  4  yards  of  39-inch  material 
with  IV2  yards  of  35-inch  skirt  lining. 

Dress  Pattern  No.  2901  is  another  of 
the  season’s  best  styles.  The  gored  skirt 
and  the  cire  braid  trim  which  out¬ 
lines  the  mandarin  collar,  makes  a  vest 
effect,  and  encircles  the  broad  belt,  are 
ultra-stylish.  Pattern  sizes  are  14,  16, 
18  years,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 
Size  16  requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch 
material  with  V2  yard  of  39-inch  con¬ 
trasting. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address 
and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15c  in  stamps.  Address 
Pattern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  10  North  Cherry  St.  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  Add  12c  for  a  copy  of 
our  Fall  and  Winter  Fashion  catalog. 


2T  (671) 


•  Husbands  approve  the  Maytag 
gasoline  Multi-Motor  because  it  is  a 
fine  modern  engine,  built  especially 
for  washer  power  and  for  a  woman 
to  operate.  Women  approve  it  for 
the  many  hours  of  labor  it  saves. 
They  find  satisfaction  in  the  fact 
that  more  than  a  million  other 
farm  women  have  chosen  Maytags. 
They  find  extra  quality,  extra  help¬ 
fulness  and  extra  years  of  service 
in  its  one-piece,  cast-aluminum 
tub  and  many  other  advantages 
that  only  a  Maytag  provides.  Elec¬ 
tric  Maytags  available.  A  payment 
plan  that  makes  ownership  easy. 
See  the  nearest  dealer.  F-21-36 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Manufacturers 
Foundad  1U93  •  NEWTON,  IOWA 


TREAT 

CONSTIPATION 
NATURE’S  WAY 

For  constipation,  you  can  t  beat  good  old  fashioned, 
pleasant  tasting  Lane’s  Tea.  Made  from  selected  herbs. 
Contains  no  harmful  drugs.  Easy  to  use.  Siinply  brew  the 
leaves  like  ordinary  tea.  Lane’s  Tea  acta  directly  on  the 
colon,  aiding  the  muscular  activity  of  the  bowels  and  flush¬ 
ing  out  dangerous  poisons.  ^ 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  try  Lane  s  Tea  at  our  expense. 
Write  a  postcard  for  FREE  10-day  treatment. 
LANE’S  TEA,119North  St.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


LANE'S  TEA 

THE  FAMILY  LAXATIVE  FOR  70  YEARS 


Time  Well  Spent 

Time  taken  to  read  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent— for  there  is  no 
better  way  to  keep  well  in¬ 
formed  on  new  things  on  the 
market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get 
what  you  want.  When  you 
answer  an  “ad,”  be  sure  to 
mention  the  name  of 

American 

Agriculturist 


Beautitul  New  Sieves 


Mail  coupon  for  the  bigger,  more  colorful  Kala¬ 
mazoo  FREE  Catalog— yusl  out.  Get  FACTORY 
prices  for  New  Coal  and  Wood  Heaters,  Oil 
Ranges,  New  Porcelain  Enamel  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  New 
Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  New  Gas  Stoves, 
Furnaces.  New  color  combinations,  new  features  such  as  Copper 
Reservoirs,  Non-Scorch  Lids,  Enameled  Ovens. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms— 18c  a  Day— Year  to  Pay 

More  Bargains  than  in  20  big  stores— Cash  or  easy  terms— Terma 
as  little  as  18c  a  day  for  stoves — Year  to  pay. 

30  Days  Trial—Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

30  Days  Trial  in  your  home  to  prove  Kalamazoo  Quality— 
24-hour  shipments— Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Over  1,000,000  Satisfied  Users 

Kalamazoo  has  been  in  business  more  than  of  a  century.  Over 


l.OOO.OOOsatisfied  Kalamazoocustom- 
ers.  Don’tselect  a  new  stove  anywhere 
until  you  see  the  new  Kalamazoo 
charts  that  tell  you  how  to  judge 
stove  quality.  FREE  with  Catalog. 
Mail  coupon  now. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY, 
Manufacturers 

80I  Rochester  Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Warehottses:  Utica,  N.Y.;  Youngstown, 
Otflo:  ILeading,  Pa.;  Springfield,  Mass. 


r 

J  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  MFRS. 

I  801  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

I  Dear  Sirs :  Please  send  me  your  FREE  CATALOG. 

I  Check  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

I  Coaland  Wood  Ranges  □  Coaland  Wood  Heaters  □ 
Combination  Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  Ranges  □  Gas 


Ranges  □  Oil  Ranges  □  Furnaces  □ 


Name. 


Print  name  plainly 


Mail  Coupon  for 
NEW,  FREE  Catalog 


'AKalamaziia. 


Trade  Mark 
Registered 


Direct  to 


Address. 


City. 


.State. 


(672  )  28 
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HERE  IS  ANOTHER  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  The  Little  Big-Heart  TALES 

W ild  Y^nights  „ 

%ftheYorest 


During  the  third  year  that  we 
young  folks  were  at  the  Maine 
farm  the  Old  Squire,  who  was  even 
more  a  lumberman  than  farmer,  con¬ 
tracted  to  furnish  fifteen  thousand  last 
blocks  for  use  at  the  shoe  factories  in 
Lynn,  Massachusetts. 

The  lumber  came  from  Lot  37  up 
in  the  great  woods  where  a  number  of 
basswood  trees  were  growing  on  an 
alluvial  bottom  beside  an  old  beaver 
pond.  From  there  the  logs  were  drawn 
down  to  the  Old  Squire’s  mill  on  Lur- 
vey’s  Stream,  sawn  into  plank  four 
inches  thick,  kilned  for  two  weeks,  and 
the  blocks  rived  with  frow  and  mallet. 
These  had  then  to  be  crated,  one  hun¬ 
dred  to  the  crate,  and  drawn  to  the 
railway;  and  I  may  add  here  that  the 
price  received  was  ten  cents  per  block. 

My  story,  however,  is  less  of  the  last 
blocks  than  of  what  occurred  while  we 
were  cutting  the  lumber  for  them. 
Many  years  have  passed,  but  as  vividly 
as  if  it  were  yesterday  I  remember  that 
early  October  morning  when  we  went 
up  the  old  lumber  trail  to  Lot  37.  The 
Old  Squire  was  otherwise  engaged  that 
day,  but  Asa  Doane,  one  of  the  hired 
men  at  the  farm,  accompanied  us;  and, 
knowing  that  not  a  little  hard  work 
would  be  required,  Addison  had  taken 
in  a  young  neighbor  of  ours,  Willis 
Murch,  as  partner. 

Halstead  drove  us  there  with  a  span 
of  work  horses  hitched  into  a  farm 
wagon,  carrying  axes,  cross-cut  saw, 
wedges,  sledge  and  pinch-bar,  as  well 
as  our  luncheon  for  the  day.  Willis 
took  his  gim,  thinking  he  might  see 


partridges  along  the  trail.  Halstead 
however,  did  not  remain,  having  to  re¬ 
turn  with  the  team  for  a  day  of  “break¬ 
ing  up’’  in  the  south  field. 

The  day  was  still  and  sunny;  but 
the  chill  of  a  frosty  night  was  in  the 
air.  For  a  fortnight  the  woodlands  had 
been  gorgeous  with  autumnal  color; 
now,  however,  all  this  pageant  of  dy¬ 
ing  foliage  was  fluttering  slowly  and 
silently  to  the  earth.  Blue  jays  cried 
peevishly  from  the  orchard  as  we  drove 
away;  and  Grandmother  Ruth’s  geese 
squalled  after  us  from  their  little  pond 
beyond  the  west  bam.  Already  the 
fields  were  turning  brown  and  sere, 
and  everywhere  rose  the  odor  of  frozen 
vegetation.  All  the  way  along  the  trail, 
after  entering  the  forest,  the  fallen 
leaves  lay  in  a  bright  carpet,  scuffed 
up  steadUy  by  the  feet  of  the  horses. 

We  had  begem  the  task  of  felling 
one  of  the  large  basswoods,  Asa  cutting 
the  front  scarf  and  Addison  the  reverse 
— Willis  and  I  meantime  clearing  away 
underbrush — when  a  great  racket  in 
the  woods  at  a  little  distance  caused  us 
to  stop  and  listen.  The  soimds  were 
those  of  continuous  crashes  accompani¬ 
ed  by  strange,  deep  bellowings. 

“Sounds  like  cattle  mired  in  a  bog,’’ 
Addison  remarked. 

“No  cattle  up  here  so  far  in  the 
woods,”  Willis  objected.  “I  bet  it’s  bears 
fighting!” 

The  uproar  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  begxm. 

“Gone,  I  gTiess,  ’  said  Asa;  and  after 
listening  a  moment  longer  we  resumed 
work.  Before  the  big  tree  was  suffici¬ 


ently  under-cut  to  fall,  however,  the 
noise  broke  out  again,  quite  as  imex- 
pectedly  as  before  and  apparently  in 
the  same  place. 

“Huh,  they’re  at  it  again!”  Willis  ex¬ 
claimed.  “That’s  bears  having  a  set-to 
over  something.  Wish  I’d  brought  some 
balls,  or  some  double-B  shot  for  my 
gun.  Might  get  a  bear,  maybe!” 

As  before,  the  sounds  ceased  abruptly, 
and  we  returned  to  the  business  of 
felling  the  tree  tiU  at  length  the  bass¬ 
wood  tottered  to  its  faU  and  went  down 
with  a  thunderous  crash  that  shook  the 
earth. 

‘"rhere,  I  guess  that’ll  scare  ’em  off,” 
ejaculated  Asa,  laughing. 

Addison  now  measured  for  an  eight- 


By  C.  A.  STEPHENS 


foot  log  off  the  basswood  trimk;  Asa 
and  Willis  had  taken  the  cross-cut  saw 
to  sever  it,  when  again  the  same  tum¬ 
ult  was  heard,  accompanied  by  a  dis¬ 
tressful  bawling,  as  of  some  animal  in 
pain.  By  this  time  our  curiosity  was  so 
excited  that  we  started  out  to  see  what 
was  going  on,  Willis  carrying  his  gim, 
the  rest  of  us  our  axes. 

We  had  farther  to  go  than  we  ex¬ 
pected,  nearly  half  a  mile,  I  should  say, 
but  came  at  length  to  another  alluvial 
bottom  in  the  forest  where  beaver  had 
once  made  a  pond;  and  here,  amidst 
large,  scattered  swamp  maples,  a  re¬ 
markable  spectacle  presented  itself. 
'The  underwood  was  smashed  to  bits, 
and  the  loam  over  a  half-acre  was 
poached  up  as  if  it  had  been  plowed  by 
an  erratic  and  short  sighted  plowman. 

In  short  there  were  all  the  evidences 
of  a  most  terrific  struggle,  one  that 
had  seemingly  been  going  on  for  con¬ 
siderable  time.  It  was  as  if  Titans  or 


The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Corner 


Because  of  the  number  of  contributions, 
we  do  not  acknowledge  poems  or  return 
those  not  published.  Keep  a  copy  of  your 
poem. 

The  limit  in  length  is  sixteen  (16)  lines, 
and  poem  must  be  original  and  written 
by  an  amateur.  $2.00  will  be  paid  to  the 
author  of  each  one  printed. 

Send  poems  to  Poetry  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist,  P.  O.  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Drucilla’s  Kitchen 

Do  you  know  Drucilla’s  kitchen? 

It’s  a  cheerin’  place  to  be 

When  the  small  boats  are  a-pitchin’, 

And  a  cold  rain  pelts  the  sea. 

Miss  Drucilla’s  a  sweet  lady, 

Not  so  very  big  or  tall. 

But  she’s  got  a  smile  as  warmin’ 

As  your  dear  old  mother’s  shawl. 

You  set  in  her  old  red  rocker 
Crunchin’  doughnuts — mighty  good! 
While  your  spirit,  sad  and  hungry, 
Takes  another  sort  o’  food 
From  her  gentle  understandin’. 

And  so  when  you  start  away 
You’re  surprised  to  find  it  stormin’ — 
Seemed  like  ’twas  a  sunny  day! 

— Ruth  Selden  White, 

Fair  Acres, 

East  Westmoreland,  N.  H. 


Centaurs  had  fought  a  tournament 
there.  I  confess  to  a  sense  of  awe  at  the 
sight.  Had  I  been  alone  I  would  have 
gone  no  farther.  But  Addison  and  Asa 
were  moving  cautiously  f  o  rw  a  r  d 
across  the  devastated  tract,  and  im¬ 
mediately  I  heard  the  latter  whisper, 
“There  they  are!”  pointing  to  a  dark, 
recumbent  object,  lying  partly  within  a 
thicket  of  firs  in  the  shadow  of  great 
trees. 

Even  my  bolder  companions  had 
stopped  short,  and  for  some  moments 
we  all  stood  silently  staring  at  that 
strange  mass  lying  perfectly  motionless 
on  the  ground.  Slowly,  as  we  gazed,  it 
took  form. 

“Moose!”  muttered  Willis.  “Two  big 
moose  bulls !  Been  fighting — fightmg  all 
over  the  place  here!”  Then  I  made  out 
their  widespread  antlers,  now  bunched 
together,  as  the  animals  lay  head  to 
head,  their  great  bodies  extending  back 
opposite  each  other. 

“Dead,  ain’t  they?”  questioned  Asa. 
“I  believe  they’ve  killed  one  ’nother!” 
and  he  took  a  step  nearer.  'The  huge 
brutes  were  far  from  defunct,  how¬ 
ever — tremendously  alive,  in  fact.  See¬ 
ing  us,  first  one  started  to  spring  up, 
then  the  other,  and  a  frightful  struggle 
ensued — all  over  and  about  the  place. 
They  reared  to  the  full  height  of  their 
long  fore  legs,  fell  over  sidewise,  rose 
and  plunged  again,  snorting,  grunting 
and  beating  each  other  with  their  hoofs, 
gritting  their  teeth.  Muck  and  dead 
leaves  flew  high.  They  smashed  down 
the  entire  fir  thicket,  bumped  heavily 
against  a  great  maple,  recoiled  and  a 
moment  later  fell  again,  exhausted  and 
panting  so  loud  one  might  have  heard 
it  half  a  mile  away. 

We  had  retreated  a  little,  fearing  the 
eriraged  creatures  might  rush  upon  us. 
But  something  peculi9.r  in  the  struggle 
had  arrested  our  attention — the  way 
they  kept  head  to  head,  even  after  they 
had  fallen. 

“Why,  they  can’t  get  apart!”’  Ad¬ 
dison  cried.  “Their  horns  are  locked 
together!” 

And  that,  we  now  perceived,  was 
what  had  happened.  Like  two  jousting 
knights  of  old,  they  had  dashed  at  each 
other  with  such  fury  and  vim  that  their 
great,  many-branched  .antlers  had 
somehow  become  entangled  and  could 
not  be  withdrawn.  This  apparently  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  long  struggle 
there.  “Like  as  not  they’ve  been  at  it 
for  two  or  three  days,”  Willis  declared. 

“And  if  they  cannot  break  away,  I 
suppose  they  will  go  on  like  this  till 


In  1854,  silos  were  contraptions  as  yet  undreamed 
of.  Butter  and  cheese  were  the  principal  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts;  summer  was  considered  the  time  for  making 
them  and  when  the  snow  began  to  fall,  no  self- 
respecting  cow  intended  to  give  any  milk.  She  took  at 
least  a  four  months  vacation,  during  which  her  ration 
was  hay  and  cornstalks,  with  a  little  corn  meal  for  a 
few  weeks  before  freshening  time. 

Husking  bees  served  the  double  purpose  of  getting 
the  job  done  while  providing  a  bit  of  sociability  and 
once  husked,  the  corn  was  an  important  food  crop  for 


man  as  well  as  beast.  Patient  oxen  took  it  to  the  mill 
where,  for  his  "‘toll”,  the  miller  opened  the  gate  and 
the  massive  water  wheel  ground  the  gotden  grain  to 
meal. 

How  easy  it  is  to  reminisce  and  grow  sentimental 
over  the  good  old  days!  Would  you  enjoy  an  old- 
fashioned  husking  bee?  Of  course,  but  how  about 
trading  your  modern  furnace  for  a  fireplace,  electric 
lights  for  candles,  and  running  water  for  the  old 
pump  that  had  to  be  thawed  out  every  morning? 
We  thought  you  wouldn’t! 
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g.Song  of  the  Lazy 


<s->» 

T  SEEMS  that  now  the  lat¬ 
est  plan  to  help  us  farmers 
so’s  we  can  keep  payin’  taxes 
ev’ry  year,  is  crop  insurance, 
far  and  near  most  ev’ry  party 
candidate  is  tellin’  us  that  if 
we’ll  wait  till  he  gits  into  office, 
then  if  lightning  kills  a  pig  or 
hen,  or  if  our  crops  should 
chance  to  fail  because  of 
drouth  or  flood  or  hail,  or  yield 
less  than  we  might  expect,  his 
plan  will  help  us  to  collect. 

We’ll  be  insured  by  his  pet 
plan,  so  you  won’t  find  a  busted 
man  on  any  farm  because,  by 
gum,  we’ll  all  git  paid  a  tidy 
sum.  No  more  we’ll  taJce  a 
yearly  chance;  if  Nature  kicks 
us  in  the  pants  and  if  the  sea¬ 
son  is  a  flop,  we’ll  git  insur¬ 
ance  on  our  crop. 

That  plan  sounds  mighty 
good  to  me,  1  needn’t  work  so 
hard,  by  gee,  to  t^st  my  seed 
and  kill  the  weeds ;  I’ll  have 
enough  to  meet  my  needs  be¬ 
cause  insurance  will  replace 
the  yields  I  don’t  git  on  my 
place.  I’ll  hunt  and  fish  and 
when  I’ve  went  and  rested  to 
my  heart’s  content  I’ll  plow 
my  corn  or  cut  my  wheat,  but 
I  won’t  work  until  I’m  beat,  for  what’s  the  use  if  I’m  insured?  My  fields 
won’t  need  to  be  manured,  I  needn’t  fuss  and  toil  and  sweat  nor  git  myself 
all  in  a  fret,  with  crop  insurance  in  effect  I  won’t  do  nothin’  but  collect ! 


they  die  here,”  Addison  remarked. 
“Starve  or  perish  of  thirst  and  ex¬ 
haustion!” 

“But  what  could  have  started  them 
off  fighting  like  that?”  I  queried,  for 
thus  far  I  had  little  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  moose.  ^ 

“Oh,  I  dare  say  some  lady  moose  is 
at  the  bottom  of  it,”  Addison  asserted, 
laughing.  “Maybe  she  is  not  far  away, 
looking  on  to  see  how  it  will  end.”  But 
if  another  moose  had  been  present  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fracas,  it  had  now 
gone  its  way. 

“They’ll  die  an  awfully  long,  linger¬ 
ing  death,”  Asa  observed.  “The  kindest 
thing  would  be  to  shoot  both  of  them.” 

It  was  apparent,  however,  that  part¬ 
ridge  shot  from  Willis’s  four-dollar  gun 
would  have  but  slight  effect  on  two 
animals  larger  than  the  largest  horses. 

Three  or  four  times  during  the  after¬ 
noon  we  heard  the  moose  fighting  again 
—as  often,  I  suppose,  as  they  recover¬ 
ed  a  little  from  their  fatigue.  Once  they 
both  bellowed  savagely,  and  at  another 
time  one  of  them  bawled  as  if  in  agony. 

At  the  supper  table  that  evening, 
after  our  long  tramp  home,  we  related 
what  we  had  seen.  The  Old  Squire  re¬ 
marked  that  the  skulls  of  moose  and 
also  of  deer  and  caribou,  had  more  than 
once  been  discovered  in  the  woods,  with 
antlers  interlocked,  showing  that  the 
creatures  had  perished  from  this  cause. 

“No  doubt  in  these  cases  the  poor 
animals  live  for  a  long  time — a  month, 
perhaps— and  suffer  a  great  deal,”  he 
said. 

At  that  time  there  were  no  game 
laws  in  Maine  and  Grandmother  Ruth, 
who  sat  listening  to  our  talk,  advised 
that  the  animals  be  shot  and  the  car¬ 
casses  drawn  home.  “That  would  give 
us  moose  beef  for  the  entire  winter,” 
she  said. 

But  the  Old  Squire  was  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that,  if  the  moose  had  been  fight¬ 
ing  and  struggling  for  several  days, 
the  meat  would  be  unfit  for  food. 

During  the  evening  Willis  came  in 
to  say  that  his  older  brother  Ben  was 
going  with  us  next  day  to  see  the 
moose.  Willis  and  Ben  had  thoughts  of 
shooting  them  and  preparing  their 
heads,  with  antlers  attached,  to  sell  as 
trophies.  There  was  also  some  talk  of 
inviting  Hughy  Glinds  to  accompany  us. 

The  Old  Squire,  we  knew  had  been 
planning  to  make  a  trip  to  Portland 
on  the  following  day;  but  next  morn¬ 
ing,  somewhat  to  our  surprise,  he  said 
he  would  drive  up  to  the  lot  with  us, 
and  have  a  look  at  the  moose,  himself. 
“I  have  a  notion  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  do  something  to  relieve  them,”  he 
remarited.  “It  seems  a  pity  to  have  two 


great  noble  animals  perish  in  that 
way!” 

A  thought  how  this  might  be  accom¬ 
plished  had  occurred  to  him,  of  which, 
however,  he  said  nothing,  feeling  by  no 
means  certain  that  it  would  succeed. 

But  just  as  we  were  starting,  we 
noticed  that  he  had  taken  a  grapple- 
hook  from  the  wagon-house  and  a  coil 
of  rope  off  the  horse-fork  at  the  west 
barn. 

On  reaching  the  lot  Willis  and  I  ran 
ahead  to  learn  if  the  animals  were  still 
there,  and  we  presently  discovered 
them  at  8.-^ittle  distance  from  the  spot 
where  we  had  found  them  the  preced¬ 
ing  day.  Plainly  they  had  been  strug¬ 
gling  at  times,  for  more  vmderbrush 
was  smashed,  and  more  loam  deeply 
poached.  As  we  approached,  too,  they 
sprang  up  and  went  cavorting  about, 
bellowing  and  bawling,  mixch  as  on  the 
day  before. 

“I  don’t  know  just  what  will  happen,” 
he  said,  “but  I  am  going  to  hook  into 
those  antlers  if  I  can,  and  I  want  all 
of  you  to  take  up  the  far  end  of  this 
line  and  be  ready  to  pull  hard  when  I 
give  the  word.  We  will  see  if  we  cannot 
haul  them  apart. 

“Of  course  there  is  no  saying  what 
the  foolish,  crazy  creatures  will  do  if 
we  get  them  loose,”  he  explained.  “They 
may  take  straight  at  us.  So  we  had  all 
better  be  ready  to  run  and  get  to  cover 
behind  trees.” 

The  moose  sensed  his  proximity,  how¬ 
ever;  we  saw  their  eyes  roll  wildly 
round,  and  again  they  sprang  up. 

We  had  all  recoiled  a  little,  but  im¬ 
mediately  after  they  had  fallen  the  Old 
Squire  moved  up  again  and  by  a  quick 
lunge  forward  succeeded  in  hooking  the 
grapple  to  the  antlers  of  one  of  them, 
close  down  to  its  head. 

“Pull!  Pull  now!”  he  shouted;  and 
the  six  of  us  pulled  with  might  and 
main. 

We  fairly  slewed  the  ponderous 
bodies  of  the  moose  round  sidewise! 
They  attempted  to  leap  up  again,  but 
fell  sprawling. 

“Pull!  Pull  hard!”  the  Old  Squire 
bade  us.  Something  suddenly  gave  way, 
and  we  all  went  headlong. 

“Run!  Run!”  the  Old  Squire  warned 
xis,  and,  regaining  our  feet,  we  scatter¬ 
ed,  seeking  cover,  each  for  himself. 
From  behind  a  big  swamp  maple  I 
caught  sight  of  one  moose  rxmning 
madly  past,  shaking  his  head,  which 
looked  bare,  while  the  other  was  gal¬ 
loping  away  in  another  direction,  bear¬ 
ing  aloft  both  sets  of  antlers!  We  had 
pulled  them  clean  off  the  head  of  one 
moose,  but  they  were  still  locked  with 
those  of  his  antagonist! 


^250,000,000 
For  Wages  and  Purchases 


Each  year  the  New  York  Central  System 
disburses  this  huge  sum 


A  great  army  of  more  than  100,000  people 
are  on  the  payroll  of  the  New  York  Central 
System.  To  these  employees  and  to  the 
makers  of  supplies  and  equipment,  each 
year  goes  about  a  quarter  ofa  billion  dollars. 

In  taxes,  this  great  railroad  pays  annu¬ 
ally  about  $23,500,000,  an  amount  equal 
to  more  than  $2,000  for  every  mile  of  its 
11,200  main  line  miles. 

Just  as  it  is  a  vital  and  important  factor 
in  the  life  and  welfare  of  the  nation,  the 
New  York  Central  System  plays  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  life  and  welfare  of  every 
community  it  serves.  It  provides  the 


fast,  safe  way  to  travel,  and  the  sure, 
speedy  way  to  ship  farm  products.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  services,  however,  it  provides 
employment  all  along  its  lines,  and  con¬ 
tributes  huge  sums  of  money  in  taxes 
which  help  maintain  our  governmental 
services. 

FREE  YEARBOOK.  Intensely  interesting 
to  every  American  farmer  is  the  wealth 
of  facts  presented  in  the  new  “1936  Year¬ 
book  of  Railroad  Information.”  Every 
citizen  should  know  these  vital  facts. 
Merely  write  to  any  of  the  addresses 
below,  and  you’ll  receive  it  by  return  mail. 


NEW  YORK  m  CENTRAL 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.Y.  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 

La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 


No  Time  Like 

Now  to  Get  in — 

Make  up  to  $75  a  week 

I  t's  no  trick  to  make  up  to$12 
a  day  when  you  use  your  car  as  a  McNess 
“Store  on  Wheels.  Farmers  are  buying 
everything  they  canfrom  McNess  men. 

Attractive  business-getting  prizes,  also 
money-saving  deals  to  customers  make 
selling  McNess  daily  necessities  a  snap. 

This  business  is  deptression-proof. 

We  Supply  Capital— Start  How! 

There’s  no  better  work  anywhere; — 
pays  well,  permanent,  need  no  experience  to  start  ana 
we  supply  capital  to  help  you  get  started  qrnrk.  You 
start  making  money  first  day.  Write  at  once  for  Mc¬ 
Ness  Dealer  Book — teUs.aQ — no  obligatian.  (92-A) 


FURST&THOMASi  364  Adams  St,  Freeport,  DL 


COLD 

TABLETS 


SEE- 

beautiful  guide  mop  A 
of  Neuj  Ybrk  Ci+y. 

Rates  from  iZ^^forttuo 

Hotel  €mPIRe 

BROAOlUAY  ol  63^  STREET,  N.Y. 


Wanted,  County  Dealer: 

service  for  Urge  marrafairtuier. 
248  FYB-FYTER  C0MPAf«Y, 


Man  with  cv  to 
demonstrate  and 
First  class  job. 

DAirrOM,  OHIO. 


TEMPERED  RUBBER 


GIVES  THE  “U.S."  ROYAL  BOOT  ONE  THIRD 
LONGER  V/EAR  THAN  ORDINARY  BOOTS. 
DISTINCTIVE  TIRE  TREAD  SOLE.  PIGSKIN 
FINISH.  AND,  LIKE  OTHER  "U.S."  BOOTS, 
EVERY  BOOT  IS  LEAK-TESTED  BEFORE  IT 
LEAVES  THE  FACTORY, 


UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
T790  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


(674)  30 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 


H.  E.  BABCOCK 


her  present  size  without  being  fed  any 
grain  or  without  being  housed  in  a 
stable  until  she  was  fresh. 

Just  to  see  what  we  will  get,  we  are 
going  to  breed  her  to  a  pure  bred 
Guernsey  bull.  I  wonder  if  her  three- 
quarter  bred  Guernsey  calf  will  be 
black  and^  without  horns. 

*  ^ 

Analysis  of  Alfalfa  Ensilage 

Last  year  as  we  threw  out  our  alfalfa- 
molasses  ensilage,  we  sampled  it  sever¬ 
al  different  times.  As  I  write  this,  I  have 
before  me  the  analyses  of  four  different 
samples.  They  show  that  this  silage 
averaged  65  per  cent  water,  5V2  per 
cent  protein,  1  per  cent  fat,  and  11  per 
cent  fiber.  As  we  went  down  in  the 
silo,  the  water  content  of  the  silage 
went  up  about  15  jwints.  Since  the  en¬ 
silage  did  not  keep  too  well  toward  the 
top  of  the  silo,  I  am  convinced  that  one 
of  our  troubles  was  that  it  was  not 
moist  enough  at  the  top. 

4:  4: 

Rye  for  Pasture 

In  August,  as  soon  as  a  couple  of 
showers  made  it  possible  to  plow,  we 
turned  over  a  poor  ten  acre  piece  and 
seeded  it  to  rye.  As  I  recall  it,  it  was 
well  into  September  before  we  got  the 
job  done.  For  a  while  the  rye  didn’t  do 
very  well.  Then  we  had  some  rains 
and  good  weather,  and  it  grew  rapidly. 
By  mid-October,  it  covered  the  ground 
in  a  thick  mat  and  was  several  inches 
high.  Early  in  October,  we  turned 
twelve  beef  cows  and  their  calves  in 
on  this  ten  acre  piece  of  rye.  Unless 
very  unfavorable  weather  comes  along, 
it  looks  as  though  it  would  pretty  well 
carry  them  through  November.  Next 
spring,  this  rye  will  get  an  early  start, 
and  if  we  are  short  of  feed  we  shall 
pasture  it;  otherwise,  we  shall  cut  it 
for  grain. 

This  is  our  second  experience  with 
rye  for  pasture,  and  we  are  convinced 
that  it  is  a  practical  way  to  get  some 
fresh  pasture  when  the  summer  h^ 
been  so  dry  that  the  normal  amount  of 
after-feed  does  not  come  alon^. 


At  Sunn3^gables,  we  are  all 
hoping  that  Howard  and 
Anne  really  do  learn  to  rope, 
because  every  once  in  a  while 
such  an  accomplishment  is  go¬ 
ing  to  come  in  handy  in  catch¬ 
ing  an  Angus  steer  or  heifer. 
Incidentally,  pheasant  hunters 
have  so  scared  our  beef  herd 
that  we  cannot  get  anywhere 
near  them  on  foot.  We  still  can  ride 
up  to  them  on  a  horse,  however. 
They  act  as  though  some  malicious 
person  had  deliberately  peppered 
them  with  shot. 


Pumpkins  for  Sheep 


Last  spring  when  Hank  was  study¬ 
ing  up  on  how  to  take  care  of  fall  lamb¬ 
ing  ewes,  he  read  somewhere  that  sheep 
were  very  fond  of  pumpkins  and  did 
well  on  them.  The  writer  said  there 
was  an  oil  in  the  pumpkin  seeds  which 
acted  to  control  internal  parasites. 

Because  we  at  Sunnygables  are  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  try  anything  once,  we 
got  a  few  pounds  of  pumpkin  seed  and 
planted  them  with  a  jab  planter  in  a 
small  piece  of  com.  This  com  was 
on  gravelly  ground  and  was  terribly 
hurt  by  the  dry  weather.  Until  we 
came  to  cut  it,  we  didn’t  think  we  had 
any  pumpkins  at  all.  Then  we  found 
several  tmck  loads. 

For  several  weeks  we  have  been 
feeding  these  pumpkins  once  a  day  to 
the  ewes  which  have  lambs.  They  seem 
to  relish  them,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
pumpkins  and  pumpkin  seeds  have  been 
very  beneficial  because  both  ewes  and 


From  the  letters  which  I  have 
received,  I  draw  the  conclnsion 
that  a  machine  to  grade  eggs 
is  a  new  idea  to  most  people. 
I  think  there  are  several  sack 
machines  on  the  market.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  evident  interest 
in  machine-grading  of  eggs,  I 
am  running  the  three  pictures 
on  this  page  to  show  just  how 
we  handle  the  job  at  Sunny- 
gables.  Cliff  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  handle  all  the  eggs  he 
does,  and  take  care  of  his  lay¬ 
ing  hens  in  addition,  if  he  did 
not  use  a  mechanical  egg 
grader  and  packer. 


their  lambs  have  done  unusually  well. 

Next  spring,  we  will  plant  more 
pumpkins  on  better  land.  We  also 
would  like  to  get  in  a  patch  of  turnips, 
so  that  we  may  feed  a  few  to  our  sheep 
during  the  winter  months.  We  are 
well  set  up  to  take  care  of  a  root  crop. 
We  can  partition  off  part  of  our  frost¬ 
proof  egg  cellar  and  store  the  roots 
1‘ight  in  the  bam  —  in  fact,  right  next 
to  the  sheep. 

*  *  * 

Cross-bred  Angus  Heifer 

In  an  early  issue,  I  hope  to  show  you 
a  picture  of  our  cross-bred  Angus  heif¬ 
er.  She  is  now  two  years  old  and  fresh. 
You  may  remember  that  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  ’34,  two  of  our  pure  bred  Angus 
cows  dropped  calves  to  the  service  of  a 
pure  bred  Guernsey  bull.  One  of  the 
calves  was  a  heifer  and  the  other  a  bull. 
We  castrated  the  bull  calf,  raised  him 
as  a  steer,  and  sold  him  to  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  where  he  waa  fed  out.  He  made 
a  medium  steer,  and  I  ran  a  picture  of 


his  carcass  on  this  page.  Our 
conclusion  in  regard  to  this 
particular  animal  was  that  he 
was  not  in  a  class  with  our 
pure  bred  Angus  steers,  but 
that  he  was  immensely  superi¬ 
or  to  many  grade  steers  which 
annually  go  to  market. 

We  let  the  heifer  rim  with 
the  breeding  herd  until  just  be¬ 
fore  she  freshened.  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  herd,  she  was  al¬ 
ways  distinguished  from  her 
half-sisters  of  the  same  age  by 
two  characteristics:  (1)  she 
was  always  a  little  larger;  (2) 
she  was  much  quieter  in  tem¬ 
perament. 

When  she  was  about  readj^ 
to  freshen  in  September,  we 
roped  her,  and  in  a  few  days 
she  was  just  as  quiet  and  trac¬ 
table  as  any  of  our  Guernsey  cows. 

She  was  in  calf  to  a  pure  bred 
Angus  bull  and  dropped  a  three-quarter 
Angns  heifer  calf  which  canAot  be  told 
from  a  pure  bred  Angus. 

We  now  have  bben  milking  this  heifer 
by  hand  for  three  weeks.  She  has  a 
well  shaped  udder,  is  an  easy  milker, 
and  is  giving  about  25  pounds  of  milk 
a  day.  She  still  shows  a  tendency  to 


gain  in  her  milk  production.  We  have 
not  yet  had  her  milk  tested,  but  we 
will  do  so  and  report  on  it. 

As  she  stands  today,  this  heifer  is 
giving  perhaps  5  pounds  of  milk  a  day 
less  than  an  average  pure  bred  Guern¬ 
sey,  receiving  the  same  care,  would  be 
giving.  She  is  at  least  250  poimds 
heavier  than  a  Guernsey  heifer  of  the 
same  age  would  be,  and  she  attained 


He.  B.,  Jr.,  has  taken  unto  him- 
«self  a  wife,  Anne,  and  is  on  a 
wedding  trip  through  the  Southwest. 
Among  other  things,  he  is  visiting 
some  typical  western  ranches.  Con¬ 
cerning  one  of  his  stops,  he  writes 
from  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  as 
follows : 


“We  arrived  at  the  ranch  about  noon. 
We  had  a  dinner  of  beans  and  chili  and 
rice  pudding.  After  dinner,  the  fore¬ 
man  caught  horses  for  us  and  we  rode 
with  him.  That  night  I  milked  for  him 
because  he  had  a  sore  finger,  and  he 
showed  us  something  about  roping. 
When  we  got  back  from  our  ride,  we 
drove  up  the  horses  and  roped  the 
night  horses. 

“For  supper  we  had  beans,  steaks, 
and  rice  pudding.  Everything  is  wash¬ 
ed  down  with  coffee.  .  .  .  Next  morning 
we  were  up  early.  After  breakfast  one 
of  the  boys  brought  up  the  horses,  and 
we  went  out  to  the  corral.  The  fore¬ 
man  showed  me  my  horse,  and  I  roped 
him  first  throw.  Anne  also  rop¬ 
ed  her  horse.  Most  of  the  horses 
are  rope-broke,  so  they  stop  as 
soon  as  a  rope  falls  on  them.  We 
rode  all  the  forenoon.  For  din¬ 
ner  we  had  beans  and  chUi  and 
rice  pudding.  Then  we  roped 
the  old  gray  Plymouth  and 
headed  for  Santa  Fe. 

“We  certainly  fell  in  love  with 
the  place  and  with  the  men.  The 
country  down  here  is  in  fine 
shape  after  September  rains.  .  . . 

We  are  now  heading  for  an  in¬ 
tensive  tour  of  the  Indian  coim- 
try  before  we  hit  Grand  Canyon, 
so  we  won’t  be  able  to  get  any 
mail  for  a  week.’’ 


Anerican  Agriciilturist,  November  7,  1936 
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Protective 
Service  Bureau 


MEMBER 

American 

AfiRiniLTHRIST 


PROTECTIVE  SERVICE 


Conducted  by  H.  L.  GOSLINE 


S25.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMEKICAN  AGRICUI/TTJRIST  will  t>«  *25-00  f0» 
evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at  le^  30  aays 
of  anv  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  toe  premises 
an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Subscriber  who  has  Protective  Service  Bureau 
Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Clwm  iw 
the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction.  Reward 
does  NOT  apply  to  conviction  for  theft. 


Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  Is  confined  to  our  Subscribers  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  include  obligations 
between  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old) ;  and  any  in- 
Quiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  mak¬ 
ing.  Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau,  American  Agriculturist.  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Interstate  Produce  Store  Loched 

A  number  of  complaints  against  the 
Interstate  Produce  Company  of  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  have  been  referred  to  the 
company,  without  results.  The  help  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  was  ashed  and  some  pressure 
was  brought  by  them  to  bring  about 
settlement  of  claims.  Latest  report  is 
that  representative  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  of  the  Department  called  at 
444  Hay  St.,  found  premises  locked  and 
deserted.  Principal  of  the  Interstate 
Produce  Company  is  J.  H.  Swiler,  Jr. 

We  are  glad  at  all  times  to  do  our 
best  to  get  settlements  on  complaints 
but  can  be  of  more  help  in  reporting 
on  concerns  before  shipments  are  made. 
«  *  * 

More  About  John  Chyck 

Description  of  John  Chyck,  reported 
missing  on  this  page  in  the  last  issue, 
is  as  follows: 

Height.  5  ft.,  4  in.;  weight,  119 
pounds;  complexion,  dark;  hair,  dark 
brown.  Has  large  scar  on  the  middle 
knuckle  of  his  left  hand,  small  scar  in 
the  middle  of  his  forehead.  When  last 
seen,  wore  blue  serge  suit,  white  shoes, 
yellow  and  brown  polo  shirt,  carried  a 
violin  and  some  books. 

If  John  is  working  and  contented, 
parents  are  quite  willing  he  should  stay 
but  would  much  appreciate  knowing 
where  he  is.  Send  information  to  the 
Service  Bureau  and  it  will  be  forward¬ 
ed  to  John’s  parents. 

*  ♦  * 

Guarantees 

I  have  just  read  a  letter  from  a  sub¬ 
scriber  who  is  thoroughly  dissatisfied 
with  a  purchase,  yet  the  seller  will  not 
accept  its  return  and  refimd  the  pur¬ 
chase  price.  What  “burns  up”  the 
reader  is  that  the  agent  “guaranteed” 
it. 

It  may  save  you  money  to  remember 
these  facts  about  guarantees: 

1.  A  guarantee  is  just  as  good  as 
the  company  that  makes  it.  Some  “fly 


Recent  Claims  Settled  By 

Service  Bureau 

NEW  YORK 

Charles  E.  Aloan,  Osceola  - 

-5  8.80 

(adjustment  on  order  livestock) 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Everitt.  Swartwood  - 

1.00 

(part  payment  on  account) 

Mrs.  Ed.  Alger,  Masonville  - 

.  74.08 

(part  payment  on  compensayon  check) 
Frank  Henton,  Barton  - - - 

.  3.00 

(adjustment  on  mail  order) 

Mrs,  J.  N.  Frost,  Ithaca _ 

-  3.05 

(refund  on  mail  order) 

Mrs.  Deyo  Carroll,  Bath  _ 

.  9.30 

(returns  for  eggs  shipped) 

Walter  DuMond,  Cincinnatus  - 

.  1.00 

(money  for  material  sold) 

John  Ballard,  Vega  - 

-  5.00 

(part  payment  on  account) 

Carleton  N.  Radley,  Cape  Vincent - 

.  5.00 

(part  payment  on  account) 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Rich.  Richford  — _ — - - 

.  15.25 

(refund  on  order  of  chicks) 

Grover  Utter,  Cherry  Valley  - 

.  3.20 

( payment  on  account ) 

C.  E.  Gosper.  Van  Etten  _ 

.  4.00 

(payment  for  delivery  of  wood) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Mrs.  Carl  Wilson,  Holmdel  _ 

-  10.00 

(part  payment  on  account) 

VERMONT 

J.  J.  Sanville.  St.  Johnsbury  _ 

-  2.50 

(part  settlement  on  account) 

Harry  Thomas.  Bridport  _ _ 

.  5.00 

(account  adjusted) 

Verne  Fogg,  South  Royalton  -  _ 

..  65.00 

(p.ayment  for  maple  synip  sold) 

MAINE 

R.  T.  Kelley.  Brooks  _ 

..  61.53 

(protested  check  made  good) 

W.  E.  Wallace,  Norridgewock  - 

..  2.80 

(part  payment  on  account) 

Roy  Owen,  East  Branch  - 

..  4.25 

(part  settlement  of  account) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mrs.  Llnwaod  Woolton  - 

.32 

TOTAL  RECEIVED-. 

.-$284.08 

by  night”  concerns  use  the  term  freely, 
never  intending  to  make  good,  or  hedge 
the  guarantee  with  a  lot  of  “ifs”  and 
“ands”  to  let  them  out. 

2.  Most  reliable  concerns  guarantee 
pjroducts  “against  defective  material  or 
workmanship.”  They  will  replace  de¬ 
fective  parts  or  replace  the  entire  ma¬ 
chine  free  of  cost,  but  do  not  guarantee 
“absolute  satisfaction.” 

3.  The  verbal  guarantee  of  an  agent 
is  not  binding  on  the  company.  Read 
the  written  guarantee  and  understand 
exactly  what  it  says. 

4.  Most  “order  blanks”  used  by 
salesmen  are  legal  contracts.  Do  not 
box  up  and  return  unsatisfactory  mer¬ 
chandise  until  authorized  to  do  so  by 
the  seller.  He  may  refuse  to  accept  it 
and  railroad  will  ask  you  for  return 
charges  or  store  it  at  your  expense  and 
finally  sell  it  for  storage  charges. 
Meanwhile  seller  can  proceed  legally 
to  enforce  payment  in  accordance  with 
the  contract  you  thought  was  a  can¬ 
cellable  order. 

5.  Some  concerns  will  go  to  any 
lengths  to  satisfy  a  customer.  When 
such  a  company  makes  good  on  a  guar¬ 
antee,  give  them  your  business. 

*  *  * 

Buy  Christmas  Seals 

The  National  Tuberculosis  Associa¬ 
tion.  50  W.  50th  St,  New'  York  City, 
is  announcing  the  30th  annual  sale  of 
Christmas  seals.  Returns  from  these 
are  used  in  the  control  of  tuberculosis. 
Many  use  these  seals  on  all  Christmas 
gifts,  a  fine  habit  which  might  well  be 
copied  by  everyone. 

^  ^ 

Poor  Batting  Average 

The  Post  Office  has  stopped  use  of 
mails  by  Universal  Song  Service  and 
Universal  Scenario  Company  of  Holly¬ 
wood.  They  charged  would-be  authors 
and  song  writers  fees  for  attempting 
to  put  work  into  usable  form.  Post 
Office  says  that  in  past  five  years  the 
companies  have  received  4,735  scen¬ 
arios  and  songs  and  that  only  45  au¬ 
thors  received  any  return  whatever, 
and  that  with  one  exception,  the  larg¬ 
est  return  w'as  $12.50. 

♦  ♦ 

No  Settlement 

I  sent  some  potatoes  to  the  Inter-State 
Produce  Company  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  my 
money  for  them.  Will  you  help  me? 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  complaints  against  this  company. 
These  have  been  referred  to  the  Inter- 
State  Produce  Company,  but  as  yet  we 
have  heard  of  no  complainant  who  has 
received  his  pay;  neither,  to  date,  have 
results  been  secured  on  claims  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  collection  agency.  From 
this,  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  this  company  to  our  subscribers. 

4:  Hfi 

Discontinues  Guarantee 

Op>erating  under  name  Patterson 
School,  A.  R.  Patterson  of  Rochester 
has  promised  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  to  stop  representing  that  a  stu¬ 
dent  taking  his  correspondence  course 
will  be  sure  to  pass  government  ex¬ 
amination  or  receive  an  appointment, 
or  that  passing  the  examination  or  get¬ 
ting  a  job  are  guaranteed. 

No  school,  training  for  civil  service 
examinations,  can  guarantee  a  job.  A 
g(X)d  school  can  coach  a  pupil  so  that 
he  will  pass  the  examination  with  a 
higher  mark  but  that  does  not  insure 
the  job  will  be  secured  soon  or,  for  that 
matter,  ever. 


during  October 

79  PERSONS 

RECEIVED 

$4,553.64 

in  weekly  and  death  indemnities 


Here  Are  the  79  Claims  Paid 


Mrs.  Lillie  Calhoun,  Glen  Wild,  N.  Y -  550.00 

Auto  accident — sprain  cervical  region 

Blanchie  A.  Wing,  Waterville,  Me -  30.00 

Auto  ac-cident — injured  back 

Wm.  K.  Mott.  Vernon,  N.  J _  30.00 

Auto  accident — lacerated  eye  , 

Robert  E.  Harrington,  Castleton,  Vt -  130.00 

Auto  accident — trac.s.  lx)th  legs 
Louis  Avery,  R.F.D.  Vernon  Center,  N.  Y.  108.57 
Auto  collision — frac.  jaw 

Mrs.  Rose  Simonetti,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y -  10.00 

Auto  colli.sion — cut  head,  nose  &  arm 

Esther  L.  Buchanan,  Cortland,  H.  Y - -  30.00 

Auto  collision — inj.  lip,  concu-ssion  brain 

Mrs.  Myrtle  F.  Allen,  Newfield,  N.  Y -  8.57 

Auto  collision — lacerated  neck 
Mrs.  Matilda  Chammings,  R.  I,  Columbia, 

N.  J.  _  50.00 

Auto  colli.sion— frac.  left  clavicle 
Mrs.  Jennie  D.  Neil,  R.  2,  Hermon,  N.  Y.  10.00 
Auto  accident — lacerated  scalp 
Hiram  B.  U.  Haynes,  R.  I,  Middlegrove, 

N,  Y.  — _ _ -  30.00 

Auto  collision — multiple  cuts  &  contusions 

James  W.  Johnson,  LeRoy,  N.  Y -  130.00 

Auto  collided  with  train — frac.  vertebrae 

William  H.  Walker,  North  Hudson,  N.  Y.  10.00 
Auto  colli.sion — cut  scalp  &  face 

Walter  Masi,  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. -  20.00 

Truck  hit  auto— body  &  leg  bruises 
Edward  Boulanger,  R.  I,  Poquonock,  Conn.  20.00 
Auto  overturned — cont.  chest  &  forehead 
Alfred  Sutch,  35  Grove  St.,  Oneonta, 

N.  Y.  _ _ _  25.71 

Auto  collided  with  tree — cont.  chest,  face 
&  legs 

William  VanNatten,  Howes  Cave,  N.  Y._.  20.00 

Thrown  from  auto — lacerated  hand 
Mary  E.  McAlister,  R.  3.  Rochester,  N.  H.  40.00 
Auto  collision — scalp  wounds  &  bruises 
Lee  Etta  M.  Jacobson,  R.  4,  Frankfort, 

Y.  _  10. 00 

Auto  accident — inj.  arm  &  cont.  head 

Allen  Nolte,  R.  I,  Glassboro,  N.  J -  14.28 

Auto  accident — lacerations  forehead 
Donald  Ebersol,  24  W.  State  St.,  Lowville, 

fj.  Y.  _  44.28 

Auto  collision — concussion  &  cut  foreliead 

Elmer  J.  McAlister.  Rochester,  N.  H -  40.00 

Auto  accident — bruises  &  abra-sion  knee 
Gertrude  B.  Tripp,  R.  I,  Holley,  N.  Y,- —  20,00 

Auto  collision — inj.  head,  knee  &  thigh 
George  W.  Moore.  162  Flanders  Rd.,  River- 

head.  L.  I _  20.00 

Auto  collision — cut  face,  hands,  sprained 
■shoulder 

Henry  W.  Davis,  288  Main  St.,  Arcade, 

N.  Y.  _  20.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  rib,  cont.  chest 

Ernest  Higgins,  Gossville,  N.  H -  25.00 

Thrown  from  truck — frac.  elbow 

Mrs.  Elvia  R.  Eddy.  Boonville,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  overturned — injurie-s  '• 

Adrian  F.  Fischer,  Preble.  N.  Y. -  95.71 

Auto  collision — bnil.setl  back 

Arthur  Yandow,  No.  Ferrisburg,  Vt -  10.00 

.Auto  collision — inj.  scalp,  cont.  chest 

William  H.  Hoag,  Hamden,  N.  Y -  30.00 

Tnick  collision — cuts  &  bniises 
Miss  Anzella  S.  Gabrei,  R.  I,  Roscoe, 

N.  Y.  _ 20.00 

.Auto  accident — bruised  knee,  face  &  body 

Roby  S.  Garland,  Stowe,  Maine -  20.00 

Wagon  overturned — inj.  shoulder,  frac.  ankle 

Gwendolyn  Damon.  Colrain,  Mass -  10.00 

Auto  collision — bodv  contusion  &  shock 

Donald  P.  Rabbitt,  R.  3,  Rockville,  Md -  28.57 

.Auto  accident — frtu’.  nose 

Arthur  E.  Leighton,  R.  2.  Chester,  N.  H.  14.28 
Struck  by  auto — inj.  index  finger 

Mrs.  Isabelle  Brown,  Hollywood,  Calif -  20.00 

Auto  accident — injuries 


Mrs.  Doris  Y.  Lewis,  R.  I,  Warners.  N.  Y. 

Auto  collision — gen.  body  bruises 

Joseph  Raros,  R.  2,  Hudson,  N.  H. _ 

W’agon  accident — inj.  foot 
Romaine  Garrapy,  R.  I,  Chester  Depot,  Vt. 
Auto  accident — inj.  eye.  sprained  ankle 

J.  D.  Collison,  Vienna,  Md _ 

Auto  accident — injuries 
Harold  R.  Palmer,  R.  2,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 
Auto  skidded — frac.  arm 

Camille  Doyan,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. _ 

Auto  accident — contusions 

Edward  Begin.  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt _ 

Auto  accident — injuries 

Paul  A.  Begin,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt - 

.Auto  accident — sprained  knee 

Sadie  Birch,  Manchester  Center,  Vt - 

Auto  accident — lacerations  &  abrasions 

Henry  J.  Belisle,  R.  3,  Randolph,  Vt - 

Thrown  from  wagon — frac.  ribs 

Rose  Schultz,  North  Brookfield,  Mass - 

Thrown  from  wagon — frac.  right  scapula 
Harold  R.  Palmer,  R.  2,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 

Atito  overturnerl — frac.  arm 
Charles  B.  Magan,  R.  I,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 
Auto  collision — sprained  ankle,  sliock  & 
conts. 

Merle  L.  Harris,  Canaan,  Me - 

Auto  accident — concussion  &  abrasions 

Mabel  A.  Shepard,  Sloansville,  N.  Y - 

Auto  collision — frac.  rib 
Mrs.  Jennie  E.  Lance,  Annandale,  N.  J. — 
Atito  collision — inj.  ribs 
G.  Allen  Milligan,  Est.,  R.F.D.,  Vienna, 

Md.  . . . . — 

Auto  hit  tree — mortuary 

Harry  Baker,  Est.,  Dexter,  N.  Y - 

Auto  accident — mortuary 
Stanton  Sommers,  R.  I.  Seward.  N.  Y — 
Auto  collision — lacerated  scalp  &  head 
Dale  A.  K.  Stoner,  R.  I,  Aurora,  N.  Y. — 
Auto  collision — laceratetl  shoulder 

John  D.  Ryan,  R.  2,  Victor,  N.  Y - 

Auto  accident — concti.ssion.  outs  &  bruises 
Lyndon  Fox,  123  Sterling  St.,  Watertown, 

N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

Auto  accident — lacerated  leg,  chest  &  ribs 
Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Levis,  51  E.  Main  St., 

Canton,  N.  Y - 

Auto  accident — lacerated  face  &  bruises 
Mrs.  Alma  Giggey,  R.  I,  Harmony,  Me._. 
Auto  collision — shock  &  bruises 

Edith  M.  Wright,  Brookfield,  Mass _ 

Buss  accident — cerebral  concussion,  shock 

Wm.  W.  Dukes,  Federalsburg,  Md - 

Auto  accident — injuries 

Clinton  Plotts,  R.  3,  Newton,  N.  J - 

Tlirown  from  truck — sprained  wrist 

Gladys  G  rend  a.  Cold  Brook,  N.  Y - 

Auto  collision — contusions 
Wilbur  G.  Crampline.  R.  I,  Eaton.  N.  Y. — 
Auto  accident — bruised  leg  &  knee 
1  Howard  H.  Cassidy,  44  Charles  St.,  Boon- 

i  vine,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

Auto  iilt  liy  falling  tree — cut  hand* 

Roy  J.  Upright,  Gardiner,  N.  Y - 

Auto  collision — frac.  ribs 
Kathryn  E.  Eselin,  Three  Mile  Bay,  N.  Y. 
Auto  accident — injured  shoulder 

Felix  Rebeand,  R.  I,  Frankfort,  N.  Y - 

Auto  .iccident — contu.sed  chest 
Mrs.  Jessie  R.  Fieming.  R.  2,  St.  Johns¬ 
bury.  Vt.  - 

Auto  accident — cut  hand 
Helen  W.  Dickerson,  Wading  River,  N.  Y. 

.Auto  collision — gen.  Injuries 
Robert  E.  Maddocks,  R.  3,  Ellsworth,  Me. 

,\uto  accident — skull  injury,  frac.  nose 
J.  Frank  Hellyer.  R.  I.  Ringoes,  N.  J. — 
.Auto  overturned — lacerated  leg 

Gideon  L.  Hornbeck,  Ferndale,  N.  Y - 

Struck  by  truck — frac.  skull,  dislocated 
shoulder 


10.00 

37.14 

32.86 

20.00 

40.00 

50.00 

50.00 

40.00 

30.00 

20.00 

50.00 

40.00 

14.28 

10.00 

20.00 

10.00 

1000.00 

1000.00 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

15.71 

20.00 

60.00 

130.00 

25.00 

27.14 

10.00 

20.00 

20.00 

115.11 

60.00 

20.00 

30.00 

7.14 

90.00 

42.86 

30.00 


Claims  paid  under  the  farm  implement  policy 


15.00 


15.00 


C.  W.  Green.  Otsego.  N.  Y - 

Farm  accident — inj.  ankle 

Edward  Watkins,  Pennsgrove,  N.  J.  - 

Gored  by  a  bull— injuries 

Willard  E.  Gonyo,  West  Chazy,  N.  Y.. 
Mowing  machine  accident — frac.  ribs 


John  Kozlowsky,  R.  I,  Scottsvifle,  N.  Y.--  10.00 

Binding  machine  accident— .sprained  ankle 

John  B.  Sears,  Horseheads,  N.  Y -  21.43 

Mowing  machine  accident — dislocated  vertebrae 

20.00 


5,915  Policyholders  Paid  to  Date 


SToRTH  AMERIt^^^MtElOT  tXSURANCE  CQ 

'"'N  OUest  and  Car^est  SxclusiwJfeahf>  and  Occident  Company  in  America  j 

X  A  l.r.  gligllK  Po.,r.HKKP.PS,F.. 


. . .  This  is  the  first 
cigarette  I  ever  smoked 
that  really  satisfies  me 

Not  strong,  not  harsh  and  it  has  all  the 
flavor  and 


you  could  ask  for* 

That  settles  it ..  .  front 
it^s  ChesterfieUL 


aroma 


now 
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Concerning 


By  JARED  Van  WAGENEN.i^ 


JLentucky  ^lue  Grass, 

and  OTHER  THINGS 


This  is  the  third  and  last  installment  of  a  series  of  stories  by  Mr.  Van 
Wagenen.  The  first  appeared  the  issue  of  August  15,  the  second  October  10. 


Indiana  barnyard,  ivhere  pigs  make  hogs  of  themselves  eating  alfalfa. 


IN  DUE  COURSE,  we  left  the  mountains 
behind  us  and  came  to  the  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass.  Now,  longer  than  I  can  remember, 
the  very  name  has  stirred  my  imagination.  It 
was  the  beloved  home  of  Henry  Clay.  It  was 
the  pasture  ground  for  the  first  purebred 
Shorthorns  ever  seen  in  America.  It  is  the 
traditional  home  of  good  horses  and  beautiful 
women.  It  has  been  famous  for  a  century  for 
the  affluence  and  graciousness  of  its  agricul¬ 
tural  life.  Anyone  interested  in  the  traditions 
of  American  agriculture  might  well  be  eager  to 
see  it  and  this  was  the  reason  why  we  worked 
it  into  our  itinerary. 

I  have  a  friend  who  knows  Kentucky  very 
intimately  and  who,  in  addition,  is  geological¬ 
ly  inclined.  His  simile  is  that  the  Blue  Grass 
country  is  a  shallow  soup-plate  with  a  sand¬ 
stone  rim  but  a  limestone  bottom.  On  the  map, 
he  sketched  for  me  the ^ boundaries  of  the  rim, 
and  on  comparing  it  with  the  scale  it  appeared 
that  the  Blue  Grass  was  roughly  circular  in 
outline  and  not  far  from  an  hundred  miles  in 
diameter.  The  bottom  of  this  limestone  platter 
is  not  at  all  what  would  be  called  hilly ;  neither 
is  it  dead  level.  It  has  the  ideal  agricultural 
topography  of  enough  roll  for  good  drainage 
and  the  roads  that  cross  it  have,  as  you  ride, 
a  sort  of  roller-coaster  effect.  Limestone  is 
everywhere  in  the  stone  walls  and  in  frequent 
outcrop.  There  is  no  question  but  that  it  de¬ 


serves  its  name.  The  boast  of  its 
people  is  that  you  may  clear  off 
a  woodland  and  without  seeding 
or  preparation,  the  blue  grass 
takes  possession  of  it. 

The  agriculture  is  typically 
pasturage.  I  saw  comparatively 
few  silos  and  not  too  much  land 
under  the  plow,  but  everywhere 
white-faced  Hereford  and  roan 
Shorthorn  steers  and,  in  some 
places,  many  mares  with  foals 
at  foot.  So  great  is  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  grass  and  water  that 
royally  bred  colts,  born  a  thous¬ 
and  miles  away,  are  taken  to 
Kentucky  in  order  that  they  may 
.  enjoy  the  advantage  of.  growing 

up  in  this  favored  land. 

The  Blue  Grass  landscape  is  rather  distinc¬ 
tive.  Efficient  farming  decrees  that  trees  in 
farm  land  are  a  nuisance  to  be  gotten  rid  of, 
but  the  men  who  mi¬ 
grated  from  Old  Virgin¬ 
ia,  through  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Gap  to  settle  Ken¬ 
tucky  brought  with  them 
the  belief  that  a  great 
tree  was  something  so 
beautiful  that  its  aesthe¬ 
tic  value  outweighed  its 
disadvantages.  Then, 
too,  it  is  true  that  in  a 
pasturage  country  it  is 
worth  while  to  have 
some  groves  for  shade 
in  midsummer  heat.  In 
any  case,  the  Kentucky 
landscape  is  sprinkled, 
sometimes  with  single 
trees,  sometimes  with 
stately  groves,  which 
give  it  a  lovely  park-like 
character,  even  if  one 
cannot  help  remember¬ 
ing  that  trees  are  a  miserable  drawback  to 
tractor  farming. 

We  left  the  Blue  Grass  and  came  to  Louis¬ 
ville,  chief  city  of  Kentucky,  with  nearly  three 


hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  old  and 
sedate  and,  as  big  cities  go,  sleepy  perhaps.  It 
lies  at  the  “Falls  of  the  Ohio,”  once  an  ob¬ 
struction  to  navigation  but  around  which  a 
canal  has  been  built  for  very  many  years. 
Here  a  long  bridge  will  take  you  over  into  In¬ 
diana.  Perhaps  it  will  be  interesting  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  Kentucky  runs  not  to  the  center  of 
the  river  as  one  might  expect  but  to  the  In¬ 
diana  shore,  so  that  the  islands  in  the  river 
are  under  Kentucky  jurisdiction. 

We  had  very  special  reasons  for  going  to 
Indiana.  It  happens  that  some  forty-nine  years, 
ago,  during  my  very  first  days  in  college,  I 
formed  a  friendship  with  a  Rhode  Island  farm 
boy — one  of  those  friendships  which  has  some¬ 
times  languished  but  surely  has  never  been 
broken  during  all  these  years.  Since  then  he 
has  gone  a  good  ways  and  for  almost  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  has  been  teaching  Political 
Science  in  the  University  of  Indiana,  a  lusty 
institution  with  some  six  thousand  students. 

It  is  his  well  founded 
boast  that  he  knows  his 
adopted  bailiwick  of 
southern  Indiana  better 
than  the  natives.  We 
stayed  with  him  for  too 
few  days  and  under  his 
direction  saw  several 
hundred  miles  of  the 
southern  part  of  the 
State.  Agriculturally  it 
offers  much  variety. 

I  stood  on  the  highest 
point  of  land  in  Indiana 
— twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  sea  level 
which  is  only  a  few  feet 
higher  than  our  home 
driveway  gate  posts. 
This  part  of  the  State  is 
geologically  a  level  pla¬ 
teau,  much  eroded  and 
cut  into  deep  and  narrow 
valleys,  so  that  you  get  an  impression  of  a 
mountainous  country  which  is  not  really 
borne  out  by  its  very  moderate  elevation. 
Along  the  larger  streams  (Turn  to  Page  22) 


Getting  close  to  home.  This  marker  stands  beside  the 
road  in  Allegany  County,  New  York,  on  Route  17. 


High  Spots  in  the  National  Grange  Master* s  Address  —  Sf€  Page  12, 
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Every  car  owner  who  does 
much  driving  over  unimproved  roads 
and  who  has  to  use  chains,  can  save  the 
cost  and  bother  of  applying  them  by 
equipping  the  rear  wheels  of  his  car  or 
truck  with  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires« 

This  wonderful  new  tire  was  designed 
and  developed  by  Harvey  S.  Firestone 
working  with  his  engineers  on  his  own 
farm  in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio*  It  was  tested  on  all  kinds  of  roads  and 
found  so  efficient*  that  it  was  also  adopted  for  tractors  and  all  wheeled 
farm  implements. 


The  rubber  lugs  of  the  tread  are  so  placed  that  they  clean  as  they 
pull,  and  since  the  design  is  continuous,  the  tire  does  not  bump  when 
used  on  paved  roads.  Two  extra  layers  of  Gum-Dipped  cords  are  placed 
under  the  tread — a  patented  Firestone  construction  feature  which  welds 
the  powerful  super-traction  tread  to  the  patented  Gum-Dipped  cord 
body,  making  them  one  inseparable  unit.  Gum-Dipping  is  used  only  in 
Firestone  tires. 

Farmers,  country  doctors,  school  bus  operators,  rural  mail  carriers, 
in  fact,  all  who  do  most  of  their  driving  off  the  paved  roads  cannot  afford 
to  be  without  Ground  Grip  Tires.  Go  to  your  nearest  Firestone  Dealer  or 
Firestone  Auto  Supply  and  Service  Store  today  and  equip  your  car  or 
truck  with  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires — the  tire  that  makes  its  own  road. 

Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  featuring  Richard  Crooks — with  M.argaret 
Speaks,  Monday  evenings  over  Nationwide  N,  B.  C.  —  WEAF  Network 


Everbearing 

Raspberries 

for  the 

Home  Garden 

Bj;  G.  L.  SLATE 

^  I  '’HE  so-called  everbearing  or  fall 
A  bearing  raspberries  that  bear  two 
crops  a  year  have  long  been  known, 
and  because  of  the  appeal  of  the  word 
“everbearing”  they  are  a  popular  item 
with  the  nurseryman.  Until  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  none  of  the  available  varieties 
have  been  of  sufficient  merit  to  justify 
their  space  in  the  garden.  The  Ranere 
variety,  often  known  as  St.  Regis,  is 
the  best  known  but  is  well  nigh  worth¬ 
less  except  where  the  summers  are 
rather  hot  and  the  soil  too  light  for  bet¬ 
ter  sorts.  In  parts  of  New  Jersey  and 
further  south  it  is  sometimes  consider¬ 
ed  profitable.  Because  of  the  mosaic 
that  may  be  present  in  the  stock  of  this 
variety,  it  is  a  menace  to  other  sorts 
growing  nearby  and  should  be  exiled 
from  any  planting  containing  other  va¬ 
rieties. 

Another  group  of  varieties  represent¬ 
ed  by  Erskin  Park  and  La  France  are 
equally  worthless.  The  berries  are  soft, 
dark,  sour,  and  because  of  partial  pollen 
sterility  often  fail  to  fill  out  properly, 

A  few  years  ago  in  the  raspberry 
breeding  plats  of  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva,  among  a  number  of 
seedlings  from  a  cross  between  an  un¬ 
named  raspberry  seedling  and  Lloyd 
George,  there  appeared  several  seed¬ 
lings  that  bore  an  autumn  crop  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  usual  summer  crop.  Af¬ 
ter  several  years  of  observation  the  best 
of  these  seedlings  was  named  Indian 
Summer  and  is  being  introduced  this 
fall. 

Indian  Summer  is  the  best  fall  bear¬ 
ing  or  so-called  everbearing  variety 
now  available  to  planters,  and  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  worthwhile  for  garden  use.  The 
berries  are  large,  rather  soft,  crumble 
slightly,  are  rather  dark  red  for  mar¬ 
ket  purposes,  and  are  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity.  The  summer  crop  ripens  early  or 
soon  after  the  June  variety.  The 
autumn  crop  begins  in  early  Septem¬ 
ber  and  continues  until  stopped  by  a 
hard  frost.  The  greater  part  of  the 
autumn  crop  ripens  in  October.  The 
plants  are  vigorous,  of  medium  height 
and  yield  well. 

The  fall  crop  is  borne  on  the  tips  of 
the  new  shoots.  The  following  spring 
these  are  cut  back  at  the  dormant  prun¬ 
ing  in  the  same  manner  that  the  ordi¬ 
nary  summer  fruiting  varieties  are 
pruned,  and  they  then  produce  the 
summer  crop  after  which  the  canes  are 
removed.  The  largest  canes  fruit  first 
and  bear  the  most  fruit,  hence  it  is 
advisable  to  give  the  plants  better  than 
average  care  early  in  the  season  to  pro¬ 
duce  large  canes  as  soon  as  possible. 
Such  care  includes  fertilization,  clean 
culture,  and  an  abundant  supply  of 
humus,  either  from  stable  manure  or 
green  manure  crops  turned  imder  before 
planting  the  berries. 


cows  'until.  ,  . 

EjVST  —  How  interesting ! 
do  you  use  for  haitf 
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HOW 

Some  Dairymen 

Make  Money 


CONVENIENTLY  ARRANGED  DAIRY  BARN. 

Carts  for  feeding  silage  and  grain,  drinking  caps, 
and  conveniently  located  hay  chutes  save  steps. 


Have  a  few  sidelines.  On  many  farms,  hens 

fit  in  well  with  dairying.  Other  sidelines  include 
cash  crops  such  as  potatoes,  cabbage,  vegetables 
Or  canning  crops,  or  a  few  sheep  or  hogs.  Sidelines 
keep  hired  men  busy  the  year  round  and  you  are 
wore  likely  to  ‘*hit  it  right**  with  at  least  one  product. 


USE  LABOR  SAVING  EQUIPMENT.  Where  size  of 
business  warrants,  manure  spreaders,  hay  loaders, 
milking  machines  and  other  equipment  more  than 
pay  their  way.  Muscles  cannot  compete  with  horse¬ 
power,  motors  or  tractors;  on  the  other  hand,  no 
machine  can  think! 

At  Left:  GET  ABOVE  AVERAGE  MILK  PRODUC¬ 
TION  AND  CROP  YIELDS.  One  way  is  to  weed  out 
boarders  through  membership  in  dairy  herd  improve¬ 
ment  associations.  Many  farmers  who  make  money 
have  average  milk  production  of  8,000  to  10,000 
pou^s  a  cow  and  crop  yields  from  25  to  SO  per  cent 
better  than  average. 


Every  reader  knows  dairymen 
who  are  money  makers,  and  equally 
well,  he  knows  others  who  work  just  as 
hard  but  who  do  not  seem  to  get  along 
so  well.  Sometimes  the  reasons  for  these 
differences  are  not  easy  to  see ;  often  we 
credit  luck,  good  or  bad,  with  the  results, 
rather  than  digging  down  to  the  real  rea¬ 
sons.  Actual  records  and  accounts  kept 
on  dairy  farms,  and  particularly  the 
comparing  of  records  on  one  farm 
with  those  of  another,  have  brought  to 


light  some  reasons  for  success  or  lack 
of  it. 

On  this  page,  illustrated  by  six  pic¬ 
tures,  are  six  rules  suggested  by  L.  C. 
Cunningham  of  the  Farm  Management 
Department  of  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture.  The  chances  are  that 
if  you  are  following  them,  your  herd  is 
making  you  money.  If  returns  from  your 
herd  are  unsatisfactory,  you  may  be  able 
to  locate  the  weak  link  in  the  chain  and 
repair  it. 


KEEP  A  MODERATELY  LARGE  HERD.  A  man  can  accomplish  more  with 
the  same  amount  of  work  on  a  herd  of  20  cows  than  he  can  on  a  smaller 
number.  On  many  jobs  such  as  haying,  two  men  can  do  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  one  man  working  alone.  A  two  man  farm  is  more  efficient. 


PLAN  YOUR  WORK  and 

keep  ahead  of  it.  A  pencil  is  a  most  import¬ 
ant  farm  tool.  List  jobs  for  rainy  days  and 
keep  a  record  of  sales  and  purchases  and 
of  machinery  parts  needed.  Work  your 
plan.  Early  cultivation  will  do  a  better 
job  of  weed  control  than  twice  the  work 
after  the  weeds  get  a  good  start. 
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Bj;  E.  R.  Eastman 


I^et  Us  Give  Thanks 

T  IS  SAID,”  writes  S.  R.  Lockwood  of 
A  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  “that  Pastor  Robinson 
read  aloud  the  following  quotation  from  the 
Bible  as  he  led  his  little  band  of  pilgrims  to  the 
boat  for  that  memorable  voyage  of  the  May¬ 
flower  to  the  New  England  shores  in  1620.”  The 
quotation  is  taken  from  Genesis  12,  verses  i  to  3 : 

Now  the  Lord  said  unto 
Abram,  Get  thee  out  of  thy 
country,  and  from  thy  kindred, 
and  from  thy  father’s  house, 
unto  a  land  that  I  will  shew 
thee:  and  I  will  make  of  thee 
a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless 
thee,  and  make  thy  name 
great;  and  thou  shalt  be  a 
blessing:  And  I  will 
bless  theyn  that  bless 
thee,  and  curse  him 
that  curseth  thee: 
and  in  thee  shall  all 
families  of  the  earth 
be  blessed. 

Can  it  be  that  the 
mists  hiding  the  fu¬ 
ture  lifted  a  little  for  this  stern  minister  to  the 
pilgrims,  giving  him  some  prophetic  knowledge 
of  the  mighty  nation  he  and  his  handful  of  fol¬ 
lowers  were  helping  to  found?  It  is  good  for  us 
at  Thanksgiving  time,  especially  now  when  so 
much  unrest  and  discontent  are  abroad  m  the 
world,  to  pause  and  compare  our  lot  today  with 
that  of  the  pilgrims  or  of  the  thousands  of  other 
pioneers  who  followed  them,  those  hardy  people 
whose  material  goods  were  few  but  whose  spiritu¬ 
al  possessions  have  never  been  equalled. 

On  my  little  place  at  Dryden  is  a  field  where 
once  lived  the  township’s  first  pioneer.  With  in¬ 
finite  labor  he  and  his  family  cleared  a  patch  of 
the  woods  and  built  a  one-room  cabin.  It  had  a 
fireplace  of  sorts  at  one  end,  a  dirt  floor,  and  an 
oiled-paper  window.  There  was  practically  no 
furniture  other  than  a  few  rude  benches  hewn 
out  of  the  forest.  Food  was  poor  in  quality, 
short  in  quantity.  But  in  that  dark,  smoky  hole 
dwelt  this  pioneer  with  his  large  family.  I  sel¬ 
dom  walk  across  the  lot  without  thinking  of  him 
and  comparing  my  lot  with  his,  and  that  of  my 
boys  with  his  children.  When  I  get  dissatisfied 
with  what  I  have,  and  with  this  country  of  ours, 
that  comparison  is  good  for  my  soul. 

We  of  today  have  more  than  even  our  own 
fpihers  ever  dreamed  of  having,  and  America, 
with  all  of  its  faults,  is  the  best  country  of  all 
the  world  and  of  all  time.  Yet  many  of  us  are 
more  dissatisfied  than  -ever.  Maybe  we  have  too 
much !  Surely  what  we  need  above  everything 
else  is  more  Thanksgiving,  more  time  for  com¬ 
parison  and  reflection.  Sometimes  I  think  our 
greatest  need  is  to  cultivate  a  little  appreciation, 
remembering  that  little  band  of  pilgrims,  far  from 
home  and  friends,  struggling  for  a  foothold  on 
the  rocky  coast  of  an  unknown  land,  and  con¬ 
stantly  fighting  starvation  and  disease.  If  they, 
with  all  of  their  privations,  still  could  wind  their 
way,  every  last  one  of  them,  to  the  little  log 
church  built  with  their  own  hands,  get  down 
on  their  knees  and  ofifer  thanks  to  their  God  for 
his  bountiful  blessings,  what  about  us  of  today 
who  by  comparison  have  everything  and  often 
are  thankful  for  nothing? 

Wanted — Truck  Terminals 

Dan  dean,  well-known  potato  grower  of 
Nichols,  New  York,  says  one  of  the  things 
farmers  need  is  a  system  of  terminal  markets  for 
trucks.  Says  Dan: 

“Our  present  marketing  system  is  practically 
based  on  the  carlot,  with  its  destination  the  railroad 
yard  and  handled  by  a  city  commission  merchant 


or  other  form  of  receiver.  But  farm  produce  is 
rapidly  shifting  to  the  truck,  and  no  form  of  mar¬ 
keting  is  in  general  use  that  develops  and  uses  the 
great  advantages  of  truck  transportation.  There  are 
a  few  exceptions  like  the  auction  egg  markets  and 
such  regional  markets  as  the  one  at  Menands,  New 
York.  Under  the  new  system  of  stone  roads  the 
highway  is  built,  but  to  date  few  have  appreciated 
that  good  roads  have  their  value  badly  cut  for  farm 
produce  movement  unless  at  the  same  time  terminal 
marketing  facilities  are  provided.” 

Dan  is  right.  He  might  have  gone  a  step 
further  and  said  that  farmers  who  ship  by  trucks 
not  only  do  not  have  good  terminals  but  are 
further  handicapped  by  the  rackets  of  truck  driv¬ 
er  unions  in  New  York  and  other  big  cities. 
Farmers  are  forced  in  many  cases  to  unload  at 
specified  points,  to  pay  big  fees  for  so-called 
“service”  by  city  truckmen  who  pick  up  the  farm¬ 
ers’  loads  and  carry  them  to  their  destinations. 

If  government  agencies  wish  to  do  something 
really  practical  to  help  farmers,  this  trucking 
problem  is  a  job  that  Federal,  State  and  city  gov¬ 
ernments  can  set  their  teeth  into. 

Bulldozers  Versus  Dump  Scrapers  • 

The  other  day  I  was  watching  a  bulldozer 
scraper  fill  in  a  great  excavation  on  my 
place  at  Dryden.  There  was  dirt  enough  to  be 
moved  to  require  the  services  all  fall  of  a  team 
and  two  men  with  an  old-fashioned  dump 
scraper.  Remember  how  you  would  land  right  un¬ 
der  the  horses’  feet  if  you  didn’t  let  go  the  handles 
of  the  old  dump  scraper  at  just  the  right  time? 
But  that  bulldozer  shoved  the  dirt  around  and 
leveled  it  oflf  and  did  a  better  job  in  ten  hours 
than  we  could  have  done  with  a  scraper  in  two 
months. 

It  was  marvelous  to  watch  that  machine  get 
back  of  a  whole  bank  of  dirt  and  push  it  several 
yards.  Then  it  would  get  under  a  bunch  of  wil¬ 
lows  or  some  old  stumps,  grunt  once  or  twice, 
and  out  they  would  come. 

Watching  this  mechanical  giant,  I  wondered  a 
bit  what  is  going  to  become  of  nine-tenths  of  us 
when  it  only  requires  one-tenth  of  us  to  do  all 
of  the  work.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  problem 
will  be  worked  out,  but  it  is  going  to  take  some  , 
difficult  adjustments. 

Don’t  Work  for  Nothing 

ONE  WINTER  long  ago  h travelled  night  and 
morning  up  and  down  a  long  row  of  stan¬ 
chions,  feeding  (on  my  farmer-employer’s  or¬ 
ders),  every  one  of  some  thirty  odd  cows  exactly 
the  same  grain  ration,  with  entire  disregard  for 
the  amount  of  milk  that  each  cow  gave.  That 
farmer  never  made  out  very  well  and  I  know  why. 

Some  of  us  do  a  lot  of  talking  about  the  high 
price  of  feed.  But  no  matter  how  high  the  price 
is,  there  are  still  thousands  of  dairymen  who 
waste  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  feed  every 
year  because  they  feed  it  without  regard  to  the 
cow’s  butterfat  or  milk  production  records. 

The  same  principle  applies  in  the  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizer.  There  are  many  growers  in  the  North¬ 
east  who  spend  from  $30  to  $40  an  acre  for  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  nearly  every  farmer  buys  some.  Now, 
there  are  almost  as  many  dififerent  ways  of  ap¬ 
plying  fertilizer  as  there  are  farmers,  and  most 
of  those  ways  are  very  wasteful.  Tests  by  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Department  of  Agriculture  show  that 
mixing  the  fertilizer  In  the  planting  row  wastes 
it.  It  has  found  that  fertilizer  does  the  most 
good,  particularly  with  potatoes,  where  the  grow¬ 
er  places  it  In  a  narrow  band  at  each  side  Of  the 
row  about  two  inches  away  from  and  on  a  level 
with,  or  slightlv  below,  the  seed  piece.  Placing 
the  fertilizer  either  over  or  under  the  seed  piece 
or  mixing  it  in  the  soil  in  the  row  has  resulted 


in  smaller  yields  in  nearly  all  of  the  tests.  Cor¬ 
rect  placing  promotes  quick  and  vigorous  sprout¬ 
ing  of  the  seed,  which  potato  growers  know  is 
most  to  be  desired. 

Profits  in  farming  are  so  small  and  competition 
is  so  great  that  unless  the  farmer  keeps  himself 
right  up  to  the  minute  on  the  best  practices  he 
cannot  succeed.  Often  some  of  my  friends  tell 
me  that  they  are  so  busy  they  don’t  have  time  to 
read  American  Agriculturist,  or  farm  bulletins. 
But  I  cannot  see  what  use  there  is  in  being  busy 
doing  work  that  results  in  a  loss!  That’s  too 
much  like  working  for  nothing  and  boarding 
yourself. 

We  have  come  to  the  long  winter  time  when 
field  work  has  let  up,  and  when  there  is  leisure 
in  the  evenings  and  even  during  some  of  the  days 
to  study  the  farm  business.  Why  not  begin  now 
to  plan  your  next  year’s  work?  Read  American 
Agriculturist,  because  we  give  you  the  latest  and 
best  information,  boiled  down  in  short  articles 
which  you  can  read  in  a  few  minutes.  Also, 
write  your  college  for  bulletins  on  subjects  In 
which  you  are  interested,  and  ask  our  advertisers 
to  send  you  their  catalogs. 

Why  Do  You  Like  A.  A.? 

Announced  on  the  editorial  page  of  our 
October  24  issue  was  a  letter  contest  on 
the  subject,  “Wh}^  I  am  an  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Subscriber.”  Prizes  of  $10,  $3,  $2,  are 
ofifered  for  the  best  letters,  with  $t  apiece  for 
the  next  ten  best.  There  Is  still  time  for  you  to 
take  part,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
Address  your  letters  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor, 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

How  Electric  Fences  Work 

The  latest  wrinkle  in  fence  building  is 
the  electric  fence,  which  consists  of  only 
one  strand  of  wire  slightly  electrified.  The  small 
shock  W'hich  animals  get  when  the^'  come  against 
the  wire  makes  them  steer  well  clear  of  it  after 
one  experience. 

It  is  claimed  that  very  little  current  is  required 
for  the  electric  fence,  and  because  it  can  be  so 
quickly  erected  with  few'  posts,  it  is  handy  for 
fencing  meadows  for  after-feed,  or  the  cornfield 
after  harvest  so  that  the  cattle  can  pick  up  the 
ears  and  stray  cornstalks. 

Electric  fences  are  being  used  also  for  rotat¬ 
ing  pastures  in  the  new  pasture  improvement 
work  and  for  permanent  pastures. 

The  question  of  danger  to  animals  and  humans 
naturally  arises.  The  w  hole  secret  of  prevention 
of  danger  in  electric  fences  depends  on  getting 
the  right  kind  of  controller.  Homemade  control¬ 
lers  may  result  in  serious  injury,  but  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  danger  of  serious  hurt  from 
an  electric  fence  wffiere  a  commercial  controller 
is  used.  , 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

My  FRIEND  Asa  King  is  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  Cornell  University  farms  and  on 
him  rests  the  responsibility  of  seeing  to  it  that 
all  graduates  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  have  at  least  some  practical  farm  ex¬ 
perience.  He  was  telling  me  the  other  day  about 
a  student  he  had  placed  with  a  good  farmer  for 
the  summer.  After  a  short  time  the  farmer  call¬ 
ed  Mr.  King  to  say  that  the  pesky  boy  had  quit, 
after  concluding  that  he  didn’t  want  to  study 
farming  anywmy. 

“What  kind  of  a  worker  was  he?”  inquired 
Mr.  King. 

“Well,”  replied  the  farmer,  “to  tell  you  the 
truth,  if  he  had  moved  any  slower  he  would 
have  stopped !” 
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“His  Handiwork” 


The  first  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  A  burn¬ 
ing  desire  for  religious  freedom  brought  our 
Pilgrim  fathers  to  the  bleak  coast  of  New 
England  in  1620.  For  all  generations  to 
coma,  they  set  an  example  of  courage,  in¬ 
dustry  and  thrift.  At  this  Thanksgiving  sea¬ 
son,  We  may  well  pause  to  study  and  resolve 
to  copy  the  qualities  that  made  them  great. 

- 


My  favorite  Bible  quotation  is:  “The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God ;  and  the 
firmament  showeth  his  handiwork.  Day  unto  day 
uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth 
knowledge.  There  is  no  speech  nor  language 
where  their  voice  is  not  heard.  Their  line  is  gone 
out  through  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the 
end  of  the  world.” 

I  am  a  semi-invalid,  never  free  from  pain,  but 


My  Favorite  Bible 


What  I  sow  that  shall  I  reap.  What  happens  to 
me  is  the  result  of  my  behavior,  my  thoughts,  my 
deeds.  I  like  this  verse  because,  feeling  its  truth, 
I  can  no  longer  blame  others  for  what  happens 
to  me. 

In  Shakespeare’s  “Julius  Caesar”,  Cassius  says 
to  Brutus,  “The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our 
stars  but  in  ourselves.”  Remembering  Galatians 
6  ry  when  certain  things  happen  to  me,  I  can  echo 
Cassius’  M'ords  to  myself.  I  am  not  a  pawn  of 
fate  or  chance.  I  can  choose  my  own  seed ;  I 
can  do  my  own  sowing.  If  what  I  reap  is  not 
pleasing,  I  blame  myself  and  try  over  again.  The 
thought  that  the  sowing  and  reaping  are  in  my 
own  hands,  gives  me  power  and  courage  and  de¬ 
sire  to  do  better  and  better  as  the  days  go  by. — 
Mrs.  W.  D.  H.\ll,  Alstead,  N.  H. 

5):  * 

A  Personal  Promise 

WILL  GO  before  thee,  and  make  the  rough 


uotation 


WHEN  I  had  almost  reached  the  goal  which 
I  had  set  for  my  life  work,  health  failed 
and  I  found  my  path  securely  blocked.  Then  came 
the  toughest  battle  I  have  ever  fought.  I  must 
gain  new  strength,  build  a  new  path  of  service  in 
life,  or  give  way  to  despair,  bitterness  and  prob¬ 
ably  death.  My  favorite  Bible  quotation,  Philip- 
pians  4:13  —  “I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ 
which  strengtheneth  me.”  —  helped  me  to  win  a 
victory.  He  understood,  and  He  strengthened, 
guided  and  kept  me  day  and  night. 

On  many  occasions  during  the  past  ten  years, 
it  has  seemed  physically  impossible  to  do  what 
was  expected  of  me  in  our  rural  church  and  at 
home,  indoors  and  out,  especially  in  times  of 
sickness  in  the  home.  But  those  times  have  made 
that  verse  all  the  dearer  to  me.  There  is  One 
who  has  always  given  me  the  strength  to  “carry 
on.” — Lula  A.  Camp^  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

*  J):  * 

“A  Light  Unto  Our  Path” 

I  HAVE  BEEN  a  subscriber  of  your  paper  for 
many  years.  M}^  wife  and  I  are  in  our  8o’s 
and  July  29th  marked  our  60th  wedding  anni¬ 
versary.  We  have  found  the  Bible  to  be  our 
only  spiritual  guide  and  have  closely  followed 
the  daily  Sunday  School  meditations  down 
through  the  years. 

We  have  found  the  “word  to  be  a  lamp  unto 
our  feet  and  a  light  unto  our  path.”  The  scrip¬ 
ture  that  comes  to  me  first  as  I  awaken  in  the 
morning  is  Psalms  19:14.  “Let  the  words  of  my 
mouth  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart  be  accept¬ 
able  in  Thy  sight,  Oh,  Lord,  my  strength  and  my 
redeemer.” — Theron  Hardic,  Van  Etten,  N.  Y. 


with  children,  house,  garden  and  chickens  to  care 
for.  After  a  long  day  of  pain  which  seems  too 
great  to  bear,  worn  out  by  many  tasks  too  great 
for  my  limited  strength,  irritated  by  the  children’s 
noise  and  confusion,  and  discouraged  by  the 
mountains  of  undone  work,  I  go  out  of  doors  a 
few  minutes  each  evening  for  rest  and  quiet. 
There  in  the  silent  dark  I  regain  my  grip  on  my¬ 
self.  But  the  starry  nights !  As  I  gaze  with  awe 
at  those  glowing  worlds  and  contemplate  the 
beauty  and  majesty  of  the  universe,  the  beautiful 
words-  above  invariably  fill  my  mind  with  their 
beauty  and  my  soul  with  rapture.  The  pain,  the 
irritation  and  the  discouragement  all  fade  into 
insignificance  as  my  spirit  is  given  renewed 
strength  to  carry  my  burdens. — Mildred  B. 
Conley,  R.  i,  Campbell,  N.  Y. 


“Whatsoever  A  Man  Soweth” 

UQTRANGE  as  it  may  seem,”  the  verse  from 
the  Bible  which  has  meant  most  to  me  is 
composed  of  the  words  of  the  great  apostle  Paul 
to  the  church  at  Galatia.  “Whatsoever  a  man 
soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap.” — Galatians  6:7. 
This  verse  emphasizes  personal  responsibility. 
It  takes  my  affairs  entirely  out  of  the  handsGif 
fate  or  luck  and  gives  my  destiny  over  to  myself. 


places  smooth :  I  will  break  in  pieces  the 
doors  of  brass  and  cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of 
iron.” — Isaiah  45  :2. 

Instead  of  a  message  from  Jehovah  to  Cyrus, 

I  like  to  regard  the  above  quotation  as  a  personal 
promise  to  me,  and  it  is  my  favorite  Bible  verse. 
When  the  way  is  hard,  it  gives  me  courage  to  per¬ 
severe,  believing  that  when  I  have  done  all  that 
is  possible,  God  will  perform  the  impossible.  It 
assures  me  that  my  path  will  not  be  too  difficult, 
for  He  is  going  before  to  smooth  the  rough  places 
ere  my  feet  shall  pass  that  way.  It  imparts  a 
sense  of  protection  and  security,  increases  my 
faith  in  God,  and  helps  me  to  realize  that  I  am 
truly  one  of  His  children. — Mrs.  Philip  E. 
Franklin,  R.D.  3,  Brattlcboro,  Vermont. 

jK  *  * 

“I  Shall  Be  Whole” 

AS  A  BOY,  I  listened  to  my.  farmer  father, 
invariably  reading  his  Bible  and  praying 
every  morning,  even  if  both  teams  were  yoked 
and  the  day  men  outside  waiting.  When  my  own 
sons  and  daughters  came,  the  family  habit  re¬ 
mained.  Result:  five  more  Bible  reading  Chris¬ 
tians. 

Three  years  ago  last  January,  I  was  obliged  to 
have  one  eye  removed,  and  at  my  age  (then  71) 
the  surgeons  shied  at  body  anaesthesia,  fearing  it 
would  cause  pneumonia,  and  merely  resorted  to 
the  local,  cocaine  needle,  thrust  into  the  eye  at 
various  angles  and  depths,  with  little  success  as 
the  eye-socket  was  so  deep-seated,  directly 
against  the  brain. 

The  43  minute  operation  caused  such  terrible 
pain  (I  was  of  course,  fully  {Turn  to  Paqc  23) 
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THE  SUPREME  VALUE 
IN  BATTERY-OPERATED 
RADIO 

Here’s  the  value  sensation  ot 
the  year  —  a  farm  radio  with 
plenty  of  tone,  clarity  and  vol¬ 
ume  for  perfect  reception  “out 
where  the  power  lines  end!” 

News  .  .  drama  .  .  sports  ,  . 
music  .  .  all  the  rich  colorful 
air  entertainment  is  yours  with 
this  amazing  new  Philco!  It’s 
one  of  the  biggest  values  that 
Philco  has  ever  produced — and 
when  you  see  and  hear  it,  you’ll 
understand  why  more  farm 
Philcos  are  bought  today  than 
ever  before — and  why  Philco 
is  the  world’s  largest  selling 
radio ! 


1937  PHILCO  33F 

Handsome  console  cabinet  in 
rich  reproductions  of  rare 
contrasting  woods.  Features 
include  new-type  Magnetic 
Speaker,  Pentode  Audio  Sys¬ 
tem,  Illuminated  Dial,  Glow¬ 
ing  Beam  Station  Finder, 
Automatic  Volume  Control, 
Phil  CO  Balanced  Superhetero¬ 
dyne  Circuit,  Reduction  Gear 
Tuning.  Tuning  Range  cov¬ 
ers  all  Standard  American 
Broadcasts  and  State  Police 
Calls.  A  truly  remarkable 
value!  Only 


FREE  DEMONSTRATION! 

Your  nearestPhilco  dealer  will 
be  glad  to  demonstrate  this 
amazing  new  Philco.  Ask  him 
for  a  special  demonstration  of 
the  Philco  Foreign  T  uning 
System,  now  available  on  many 


battery-operated  Philcos !  The 
Philco  Color  Dial  names  and 
locates  foreign  stations  in  color 
— and  working  with  the  Philco 
High-Efficiency  Aerial,  the 
Philco  Foreign  T uning  Sys¬ 
tem  actually  doubles  foreign 
reception ! 


There’s  a  Philco  for  every  purse  and  purpose ! 

Battery-operated  Radios  $39.95  up  —  6-volt 
Radios  $49.95  up  —  All-Electric  Radios 

LIBERAL  TRADE-IN  ALLOWANC E— EASY  TERMS 


See  Your  Local  PHILCO  Dealer  or  Write  Your  Nearest  Distributor 


AUTO  ELECTRIC  SERVICE  CO.. 

1214  Elm  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
BEAUCAIRE,  INC.. 

228  Broadway,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

359  State  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

W.  BERGMAN  CO.. 

Oak  &  Eagle  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

THE  G.  S.  BLODGETT  CO..  INC., 

190  Bank  St.,  Burlington.  Vt. 
BROOME  DISTRIBUTING  CO.,  INC., 

221  Washington  St..  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 
CRESSEY  &  ALLEN. 

123  Middle  St.,  Portland.  Me. 

KELLER  DISTRIBUTING  CORP., 

174  High  St.,  Hartford.  Conn. 

336  Columbus  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MORY  SALES  CORP., 

156  Brewery  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

M.  P.  MYERS  &  CO.,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  40,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

PHILCO  DISTRIBUTORS, 

17  Lyman  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

PHILCO  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  CORP.  OF  N.Y., 
254  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

393  Central  Ave.,  Newark.  N.  J. 

PHILCO  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  CORP.  OF  N.Y., 
829  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

106  Whitesboro  St.,  Utica.  N.  Y. 

ROSKIN  BROS.,  INC., 

286  Central  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

23-27  W.  Main  St.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
ROSKIN  DISTRIBUTORS,  INC., 

1113  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston.  Mass. 
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OUT  ON  A  LIMB  BY  FRANK  APP 

Marketing  Wighlights 


M 


UCH  of  our 
discussion  on 
marketing  is  just 
about  as  produc¬ 
tive  of  results  as 
our  discussion  of 
the  weather..  Much 
is  said  about  it  and 
nothing  done.  The 
restricting  of  pro¬ 
duction  will  not  meet  the  situation.  It 
is  an  admission  that  we  do  not  know 
how  to  distribute  the  things  we  can 
produce  to  those  who  would  like  to  se¬ 
cure  them.  If  two-thirds  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar  is  spent  for  distribution, 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  improving 
agriculture  lies  in  better  marketing.' 
Our  institutions  were  built  on  founda¬ 
tions  of  production;  we  must  complete 
the  structure  by  adding  distribution. 

*  *  4= 

Paging  Arthur  Packard 

The  Vermont  Maple  Cooperative, 
Inc.,  Essex  Junction,  Vermont,  is  a 
farmers’  cooperative  sponsored  by  the 
Farm  Bureau,  for  the  purpose  of  better 
distributing  an  honest  package  of  good 
maple  syrup.  I  have  been  impressed 
with  their  success  in  distributing  this 
product  through  a  number  of  the  larg¬ 
est  chain  stores  throughout  the  East. 

The  recent  cold  weather  aroused  my 
appetite  for  good  Vermont  syrup. 
When  I  called  at  the  store  I  found  the 
only  package  available  was  one  blended 
with  80  per  cent  cane  and  20  per  cent 
maple,  or  92  per  cent  cane  and  8  per 
cent  maple.  The  blended  package  con¬ 
tained  16  ounces  and  sold  for  20  cents. 
I  found  sOme  of  Arthur  Packard’s 
syrup  in  another  chain  store  packed  in 
7%  ounces  to  the  container  and  selling 
for  the  same  price,  20  cents.  In  one 
case  the  consumer  pays  20  cents  for 
3  2/10  ounces  of  maple  syrup  blended 
with  12  8/10  ounces  of  cane  syrup,  com¬ 
pared  to  over  twice  as  much  maple 
without  the  cane.  This  is  a  high  price 
for  cane  sugar  syrup. 

I  told  the  first  storekeeper  that  it 
seemed  unusual  that  an  organization 
which  advertised  quality  and  service 
was  not  able  to  find  a  .supply  of  pure 
Vermont  maple  syrup.  I  added  that  I 
knew  some  stores  in  town  that  were 
supplying  the  pure  product  at  a  very 
reasonable  price.  This  particular  store 
manager-  will  pass  this  information 
along  to  the  district  manager,  and  he 
in  turn  to  the  purchasing  agent  in 
charge  of  syrups.  If  enough  kicks  are 
registered  the  purchasing  agent  will 
quickly  add  a  line  of  pure  syrups  and 
advertise  them  for  what  they  are. 

^  ^  ^ 

Object  of  a  Cooperative 

Unless  cooperation  will  accomplish 
better  results  than  are  possible  through 
the  regular  commercial  channels,  it  is 
a  waste  of  time  and  effort.  A  farmers’ 
cooperative  should  find  ways  of  dis¬ 
tributing  a  grower’s  products  at  less 
cost  and  in  larger  volume.  The  main 
object  is  NOT  to  cut  down  profits  de¬ 
rived  from  distribution  but  rather  to 
eliminate  waste  and  reduce  distribution 
costs,  with  market  control  that  can 
handle  larger  volume  without  destruc¬ 
tive  price  cutting.  Our  milk  distribut¬ 
ing  industry  is  resisting  any  change  in 
the  present  system  of  distribution.  Our 
fruit,  vegetable  and  poultry  industries 
would  like  to  see  the  distribution  sys¬ 
tem  organized  a  generation  ago  con¬ 
tinue  as  when  organized.  The  price  of 
progress  is  change.  Effective  market¬ 
ing  must  follow  the  changes  of  our 
present  mode  of  living,  provide  the  ser¬ 
vice  desired  by  the  consumer,  furnish 
a  higher  quality  than  was  available 
yesterday,  all  at  a  smaller  cost.  We 


are  accomplishing  this  in  our  produc¬ 
tion  by  using  better  methods.  We  can 
achieve  the  same  in  distribution. 

*  sjt 

Pennsylvania  Shows  the  JFay 

Pennsylvania  potato  growers  have 
sold  their  crop  of  potatoes  to  the  chain 
stores,  at  price  of  Maine  potatoes  plus 
transportation  cost  from  Maine  to 
Pennsylvania.  This  promises  to  be  a 
real  achievement  for  the  potato  indus¬ 
try  of  this  state.  Heretofore  Maine 
potatoes  sold  from  25  to  30  cents  a 
hundred  more  than  those  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  whereas  now  Pennsylvania 
growers  are  guaranteed  80  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred  more  than  the  price  of  Maine  po¬ 
tatoes  in  Maine. 

The  growers  have  adopted  three 
grades :  2  inch  minimum  potatoes 

packed  under  a  blue  label,  1%  to  2  inch 
size  packed  under  a  red  label,  and  all 
sound  potatoes  packed  under  a  yellow 
label.  They  are  sold  in  15  and  60 
pound  paper  bags.  Blue  label  potatoes 
are  selling  for  39c  a  peck  retail,  the 
growers  get  33c;  red  label  potatoes  are 
selling  for  30c  a  peck,  of  which  the 
growers  get  25c;  yellow  label  potatoes 
are^  packed  in  60  pound  bags,  for  which 
growers  are  getting  90c.  Consumers 
are  now  buying  the  60  pound  bags  when 
formerly  they,  bought  only  a  peck. 
These  potatoes  are  packed  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Cooperative  Potato  Growers 
Association. 

The  establishment  of  a  definite  grade 
and,  package  is  an  endeavor  to  meet  the 
consumer’s  needs,  reduce  the  cost  of 
handling  potatoes,  eliminate  waste  and 
give  the  grower  a  large  part  of  the  sav¬ 
ing  obtained  from  better  marketing. 

*  *  * 

Reverse  Gear  Jammed 

Dr.  George  F.  Warren,  in  an  address 
to  a  large  group  of  farmers  recently, 
stated  “price  fixing,  when  once  begun, 
is  not  easy  to  discontinue.’’  Just  a  short 
time  before  he  made  this  statement,  a 
prominent  individual  was  inquiring  how 
it  would  be  possible  to  get  rid  of  some 
of  the  hastily  organized  governmental 
bodies  that  were  found  ineffective.  A 
mistake  in  government  is  much  more 
difficult  to  correct  than  a  mistake  in  a 
business  organization.  Eighteen  states 
now  have  laws  pertaining  to  milk  mar¬ 
keting.  Most  of  these  laws  are  emerg¬ 
ency  acts  providing  for  specified  dates 
of  expiration  or  their  termination  by 
the  governor  or  legislature,  when  it  is 
thought  the  emergency  no  longer  ex¬ 
ists.  In  some  states  these  milk  mar¬ 
keting  boards  have  served  a  useful  pur¬ 
pose,  in  others  the  opposite  appears  to 
prevail.  Nevertheless  in  those  states 
where  these  bodies  have  not  met  with 
general  satisfaction,  the  law  still  re¬ 
mains  effective. 

*  *  * 

What  Can  a  County  Farm  Bureau 
Do? 

Many  mistakes  would  be  avoided  if 
state  and  national  action  originated 
from  local  initiative.  Our  County 
Board  of  Agriculture,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  County  Farm  Bureau  in 
most  states,  proposes  to  present  to  the 
membership  at  their  annual  meeting, 
the  facts  about  the  various  markets  for 
fruits,  vegetables,  poultry  and  poultry 
products  as  well  as  the  best  route  to 
market,  so  as  to  give  the  grower  the 
greatest  return;  also  to  learn  the  extent 
of  control  he  wishes  to  retain  of  his 
product  on  its  route  to  the  consumer. 

The  freezing  of  vegetables,  the  can¬ 
ning  of  tomatoes  and  the  sale  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  through  the  auc¬ 
tion  markets,  with  the  exception  of  to- 
{Continued  on  Page  25) 
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You  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  tO  know 
what  to  expect  in  milk  per¬ 
formance  when  you  buy  dairy-feed. 
So,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  dairy  industry,  the  Purina 
Mills  offers  you  *'MORE  MiLK 
Insurance.”/  We  want  you  to 
feed  Cow  Chows  with  absolute 
.  confidence.  In  an  iron-clad  written 
agreement,  we  say: 

*‘Purina  Cow  Chows  will  make  enough 
extra  milk  to  more  than  pay  any  extra 
feed  cost,  or  the  extra  feed  cost  will  he 


refunded.  This  applies  when  Milking 
Cow  Chow  and  Dry  and  Freshening 
Cow  Chow  are  fed  as  directed  for 
a  year. 

See  your  Purina  dealer  at  once  and 
make  your  application  for  ''More 
Milk  Insurance.”  Let  him  show 
you  how  you  can  feed  the  best  in 
dairy  feed  at  no  extra  cost!  Then 
let  Cow  Chow  show  you  how  far 
ahead  it  will  put  you  in  milk 
and  money! 


Twelve  years  ago,  a  young  man  named 
W.  A.  Hagel  moved  into  the  little 
town  of  Fordland,  Missouri.  Fordland  was 
merely  a  wide  place  in  the  road,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Ozarks.  With  $285.00  in 
cash — all  that  he  had — he  started  a  small 
grocery  store.  His  prospective  customers 
were  mountain  farmers,  desperately  trying 
to  wring  a  living  out  of  the  poor  soil.  None 
had  any  money.  All  of  young  Hagel’s 
business  had  to  be  done  on  a  swapping 
basis — groceries  for  corn  or  hogs  or  eggs. 

Times  were  hard.  The  com  and  eggs 
were  needed  at  home.  Black  walnuts  were 
the  only  product  the  mountaineers  had 
plenty  of.  They  wondered  if  the  grocer 
couldn’t  let  them  have  some  flour  or  pork 
for  the  walnuts. 

Young  Hagel  shelled  some  of  the  walnuts, 
and  he  tried  to  sell  them.  But  nobody 
wanted  black  walnuts.  The  mountaineers 
had  no  cash.  If  he  was  going  to  do  any 
business  with  them,  he’d  have  to  find  a 
market  for  their  black  walnuts. 


OFF  to  the  city  went  young  Hagel  with 
a  tin  can  sample  of  shelled  black 
walnuts.  Grocery  and  drug  buyers  laughed 
at  the  young  fellow  from  the  mountains. 
“We  can’t  sell  black  walnuts,”  they  said. 
“English  walnuts  or  pecans,  yes,  but  there’s 
no  demand  for  black  walnuts.” 

“But  I  must  have  some  flour,”  said  young 
Hagel  in  desperation.  “I  have  no  cash,  only 
walnuts.”  Out  of  sympathy  a  friendly 
grocery  jobber  gave  him  flour  in  exchange 
for  a  few  sacks  of  shelled  black  walnuts. 
Then  Hagel  and  his  young  wife  started 
out  to  call  on  grocery  stores  and  bakeries — 
any  place  to  create  a  demand  for  black 
walnuts.  Orders  were  practically  nil — they 
got  nothing  but  laughs.  But  they  kept 
it  Up  ! 

Gradually  the  much-abused  black  wal¬ 
nuts  began  to  be  something  that  was 
wanted.  An  ice  cream  manufacturer  dis¬ 
covered  that  folks  liked  the  flavor  in  ice 
cream.  The  news  spread  to  other  bakers 

and  manufacturers. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

Today  the  little  town  of  Fordland,  Mis¬ 
souri,  is  the  black  walnut  capital  of 
the  world.  Not  only  is  there  a  market  for 
Fordland  nuts,  but  nuts  from  all  over  the 
Ozarks  come  to  Fordland  to  be  shelled  and 
distributed.  Truckloads  move  out  of  this 
tiny  .mountain  village  in  a  constant  stream 
to  far-away  markets. 

The  young  groceryman,  Hagel,  has 
brought  a  new  industry  to  the  Ozarks. 
Over  2,000  mountain  people  are  directly 
or  indirectly  employed  cracking  and  grad¬ 
ing  nuts  for  Mr.  Hagel. 

The  dollars  these  mountaineers  have 
earned  from  black  walnuts  are  practically 
the  only  dollars  they  have  had  during  the 
depression.  But  there  has  been  no  one  on 
relief  near  Fordland. 

In  twelve  short  years,  the  world  has 
learned  to  like  black  walnuts,  and  a  whole 
community  has  prospered,  all  because  a 
young  man  of  understanding  and  courage 
turned  a  waste  into  a  cash  crop.  Gener¬ 
ations  of  other  men  have  watched  black 
walnuts  grow  and  fall  and  rot  beneath 
their  feet.  But  Hagel  turned  them  into 


PURINA  MILLS 
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IN  EVERY  community  there  must  be  men 
like  young  Hagel,  who  have  initiative 
and  creative  ability.  This  story  should  stir 
you  to  open  your  eyes.  Are  there  any 
“Black  Walnuts”  lying  right  under  your 
feet?  I  Dare  You  to  be  the  Hagel  who  will 
start  something  that  will  be  of  benefit  to 
your  neighborhood.  Everything  worth 
while  must  be  started  by  someone.  Why 
not  You? 

Have  you  the  courage  and  the  ambition 
and  the  stick-to-it-iveness  to  find  some 
black  walnut  project  and  “put  it  over”? 
Young  Hagel’s  name  is  at  the  top  of  my 
Black  Walnut  Roll  of  Honor.  Write  and 
tell  me  something  that  you  have  started 
so  that  I  can  add  your  name  to  the  list 
and  enroll  you  as  a  member  of  the  Black 
Walnut  Club. 

Wm.  H.  Danforth 
Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  Offices 

898  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  M9( 


(684)  8 


of  each  day.  You  wouldn’t  attempt  to 
dismantle  your  mowing  machine  after 
every  day  in  the  fields. 

Down  In  the  city,  and  in  the  country  milk  receiving  sta¬ 
tions,  every  bit  of  equipment  that  handles  milk  is  taken  to 
pieces  and  put  together  every  day — once  after  it  is  used,  and 
then  before  it  is  used  again.  That  is  part  of  the  sanitary  care 
that  guards  the  milk  after  you  deliver  it  to  the  Sheffield  plant. 

Everything  is  scrubbed  and  scoured  and  sterilized  before 
it  is  put  together  again.  With  a  truck,  or  with  a  mowing  ma¬ 
chine,  this  labor  would  be  wasteful  and  foolish.  But  with  milk 
equipment  it  is  just  as  necessary  as  the  trucking,  the  pasteur¬ 
izing,  the  bottling  and  delivery.  All  these  things  cost  money, 
but  without  these  expensive  safeguards,  the  milk  you  produce 
would  not  be  properly  protected  for  the  millions  of  people 
who  trust  it. 

SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

524  WEST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SWINE 

CATTLE 

PIGS"P1GS""PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  ('hestpr  White  cross,  color  black  and 
white,  6  to  8  wks.  @  $4.00  each,  8  to  10  wks.  @  $4.50 
each.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.,  F.O.B.  Woburn, 
Mass.  No  charge  for  crating.  Vermont  orders  reyuire 
inoculation  with  extra  cost  of  25o  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  street.  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0230 

Advertise  Your  Jerseys 
With  A  Farm  Sign 

We  offer  to  Jersey  breeders  an 
attractive  green  and  white  sign  of 
heavy  double  faced  steel,  size 

24  X  36  inches,  decorated  with  a 
Jersey  head  in  natural  colors. 
Your  name  and  address,  two  lines 
only,  added.  Price  $5.00. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324-G  West  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

8  to  10  weeks  old  —  $3.00  each. 

All  large  type  pigs  and  good  feeders.  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross.  Will 
ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order. 
If  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not  piease  you.  return  them 
at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS.  8  weeks  old  $5.50  each. 

Walter  Lux,  Tel.  0086,  Woburn,  Mass. 

50  Years  with  Dependable  Pigs 

Chester-Torkshire,  Hamp.shirp-Berkshire  and  Poland 
Duroc  crosses,  6,  8,  10,  12  weeks  old,  $3.50,  $4.  $4.50,  $5, 
$5.50,  $6  each,  on  approval.  Shoats.  feeders,  all  ages. 
(Vaccinated  to  prevent  cholera,  50c  each  if  de.sired.) 
Selected  boars  for  immediate  and  future  service. 
—  Buy  With  Confidence  — 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  Box  II.  CONCORD,  MASS. 

Residence,  Carr  Road,  -  Tel.  I09I-M  Evenings 

- SHORTHORIVS - 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e..  produce  prime  beef  and 
an  abundance  of  milk. 

Beet  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
Quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content 
Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  nave  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milkiug.  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

The.se  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  la 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.  address 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

1  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 

DOGS 

P  •  of  outstanding  fox  hounds,  sure  .strikers,  and  all 

rair  jay  stayers,  trial.  PONY  FARM,  Himrod,  N.  Y. 

SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  (’attle  doss  and  pups. 
Heel-drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 

pni  1  IFQ _ Shep-fox-rat  terriers  $4  each.  Cross- 

V,UL.L.li:<0  breeds  $2.  MULLEN,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 

SWINE 

WATER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES,  6  weeks  old,  $5.00  each, 
for  hunting  or  pets.  PONY  FARM,  HIMROD,  N.  Y., 

DA.ILEV  STOCK  FARIVI 
Lexington,  IS/tatsts.  Tel.  10S5 

The  Old  Reliable  Pig  Firm  - 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS  — CHESTER  *  YORKSHIRE  — 
BERKSHIRE  AND  0.1. C.  CROSSED  — 

6-  8  WKS.  OLD,  $3.50  EACH. 

8-10  WKS.  OLD.  $4.00  EACH. 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  —  5%  discount  on  orders  of  6 
pigs  or  more.  Write,  wire  or  phone  and  get  some  of 
these  good  pigs. 

New  ENGINES  Used 

G^s  —  Gasoline  —  Diesel 

ELECTRIC  GENERATORS 

All  Sizes. 

NFAFIE  &  STAHL,  120  Liberty  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  am  interested  in  receiving  information  on 
□  Gasoline  Engines  □  Diesel  Engines 

n  Gasoline-Electric  Generator  Sets 

To' 

RUGGED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  AND  YORKSHIRE  OR  BERKSHIRE 
AND  CHESTER  CROSS  —  8  to  9  wks.  old,  $3.50. 

CHESTER  WHITES  — 8  wks.  old,  $4.75. 

These  are  all  grown  on  our  farm  and  selected 
from  large  type  breeders. 

WILL  SHIP  C.0.0.  ON  APPROVAL. 

A  IV/I  I  I  TV  206  WASHINGTON  ST., 

WOBURN,  MASS. 

Pout  Ciffiem 

1LFJ>.  State 
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A  fine  herd  of  Jerseys  on  sweet  clover 
pasture.  From  a  breeder’s  point  of 
view,  it  would  be  quite  as  unwise  to 
mix  black  and  white  blood  into  this 
herd  as  it  would  to  mix  Jerseys  or 
Guernseys  inio  a  Holstein  herd. 


Black  plus  Red  eg«a/sWHA.T  p 


No  MORE  vicious  breeding  practice 
has  ever  been  adopted  by  north¬ 
eastern  dairymen  than  that  of  adding 
red  or  yellow  cows  to  a  purebred  herd 
of  black  and  whites.  Equally  bad,  of 
course,  would  be  the  addition  of  red 
cows  to  a  herd  of  Holsteins. 

Let’s  all  admit,  before  we  start,  that 
every  breed  of  cattle  has  its  good 
points.  The  right  procedure  is  to  look 
them  all  over,  choose  the  one  we  think 
has  the  most  good  qualities,  and  then 
stick  to  that  breed  through  thick  and 
thin.  No  breed  will  ever  monopolize  all 
the  good  qualities.  It’s  just  as  reason¬ 
able  to  try  to  breed  draft  horses  that 
will  trot  a  mile  in  two  minutes  as  it  is 
to  breed  cows  that  will  break  world’s 
records  for  total  milk  production  and 
at  the  same  time  test  6  per  cent  of  but- 
terfat.  It  can’t  be  done. 

All  right,  you  say,  but  we  can  raise 
the  butterfat  test  of  our  milk  by  adding 
a  few  high  testers  to  the  herd.  There 
are  at  least  three  reasons  why  that 
doesn’t  work. 

Why  It  Doesn’t  Work 

The  first  one  is  that  yellow  or  red 
color  in  a  cow  is  no  guarantee  of  a  high 
butterfat  test.  Thousands  of  dairymen 
have  purchased  such  cows  to  raise  the 
test,  only  to  find  results  disappointing. 
Many  of  these  cows  were  not  purebreds, 
but  grades.  These  grade  cows  are 
quite  as  likely  to  inherit  the  low  but¬ 
terfat  test  from  one  parent  and  rela¬ 
tively  low  production  from  the  other 
as  they  are  to  inherit  high  butterfat 
test  from  one  and  high  milk  production 
from  the  other. 

The  second  reason  it  will  not  work  is 
that  it  requires  a  surprising  number  of 
high  test  cows  to  raise  butterfat  of  a 
herd  appreciably.  If  you  had  a  bunch 
of  black  and  whites,  that  tested  3  per 
cent,  you  would  have  to  add  an  equiva¬ 
lent  number  of  red  or  yellow  cows  test¬ 
ing  5  per  cent  to  bring  the  average  test 
up  to  4  per  cent.  That  is,  of  course, 
assuming  that  both  groups, give  equal 
amounts  of  milk.  If  the  red  and  yel¬ 
low  cows  give  less  milk,  you  would 
have  to  add  more  than  half.  The  mere 
addition  of  4  or  5  high  testing  cows, 
some  of  which  may  not  be  so  very  high 
after  all,  to  a  herd  of  25  or  30  cows 
does  not  improve  matters  much. 

The  third  reason  it  won’t  work  is  the 
question  of  breeding.  Every  owner  of 
purebred  black  and  whites  who  adds 
red  or  yellow  cows  to  the  herd  expects 
to  maintain  his  purebred  herd,  but  too 
often  he  does  not.  It  takes  a  big  herd 
to  make  it  feasible  to  maintain  two 
purebred  herds  and  two  purebred  sires 
of  different  breeds  and  the  result  is 
that  sooner  or  later  the  herd  that  was 
once  registered  purebred  grows  into  a 
mongrel  bunch  of  unprofitable  produc¬ 
ers. 

Breeders  of  purebred  stock  of  aU 
breeds  should  resist  pressure,  no  mat¬ 
ter  from  where  it  comes,  designed  to 


encourage  this  sort  of  mixture.  From 
a  very  temporary  point  of  view,  it  may 
seem  advantageous  to  owners  of  high 
testing  breeds  to  have  an  artificial  de¬ 
mand  created  which  will  run  the  price 
of  their  animals  up.  But  on  a  long 
time  basis,  the  results  are  bad  for 
every  breed. 

Anyway,  this  situation  is  likely  to 
change.  The  hullabaloo  about  high 
testing  milk  came  as  a  natural  result 
of  lower  prices  for  butter  and  fluid 
milk  prices  which  did  not  drop  accord¬ 
ingly.  Consumers,  or  at  least  dealers, 
wanted  milk  with  more  butterfat  in  it 
and  it  became  profitable  for  dairymen 
to  produce  milk  with  a  high  test.  But 
more  recently,  price  of  butter  has  come 
up  and  it  is  quite  possible,  in  fact  ex¬ 
tremely  probable,  that  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  this  advantage  of  high  testing 
milk  will  disappear  and  dairymen  will 
find  that  4  cents  a  point  for  butterfat 
is  no  longer  so  attractive  and  that  they 
can  make  more  money  by  producing 
3.5  milk. 

Unfortunately,  the  consumer  has  been 
educated  to  want  butterfat.  Apparent¬ 
ly  it  worked  out  this  way.  The  sales¬ 
man  of  one  company  would  get  the 
other  fellow’s  customer  by  telling  him 
how  much  richer  the  milk  sold  by  his 
company  was.  The  story  “took”  and 
it  was  not  very  long  before  dealers 
went  back  to  the  producer  and  began 
to  tell  him  how  the  consumer  was  de¬ 
manding  milk  with  a  higher  butterfat 
test.  If  the  consumer  did  demand  it, 
it  was  an  artificial  demand  because 
the  idea  had  been  sold  to  him. 

If  this  demand  continues,  there  are 
just  two  sensible  ways  to  satisfy  it. 
Eventually  the  time  may  come  when  a 
consumer  will  have  a  choice  of  mUk 
of  various  fat  contents.  Perhaps  a  3 
per  cent  milk,  a  4  per  cent  milk,  and  a 
5  per  cent  milk.  If  he  wants  richer 
milk,  he  can  have  it,  but  he  will  have 
to  pay  more  for  it. 

A  Logical  Solution 

Without  some  such  arrangement,  the 
logical  solution  is  standardization. 
High  test  milk  has  its  good  points. 
Nobody  will  argue  that,  but  if  New 
York  City’s  millions  had  to  depend  for 
their  morning’s  supply  on  milk  from 
cows  with  the  yellow  or  red  color,  a 
lot  of  them  would  go  without  milk. 
There  just  aren’t  enough  of  the  cows  of 
those  breeds. 

With  standardizing  as  a  solution,  it 
immediately  becomes  unnecessary  for 
the  owner  of  a  Holstein  herd  to  add 
Jerseys  or  Guernseys  for  the  purpose 
of  bringfing  up  the  butterfat  test.  K 
there  is  any  other  solution,  we  would 
like  to  hear  about  it,  because  in  our 
opinion  the  pressure  which  has  been 
applied  to  dairymen  to  add  animals  of 
another  breed  to  a  purebred  herd  is 
one  of  the  most  vicious  things  that 
has  ever  happened  to  the  purebred  in" 
dustry. 
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THE  BIG  MILK  PROBLEM  of  the  New  York  Milk  Shed 

is  made  up  of  many  parts — ALL  parts 

entire  industry.  Here  qre  some  of  the 
major 


INTERSTATE*  MILK 

—■or  control  of  milk  shipped  across 
state  lines  ...  a  major  problem 

i 

A  ■-* 


AT  least  60  cans  of  milk  out  of  every  100  produced  in 
New  York  State  are  shipped  across  state  lines. 

New  York  State  cannot  control  the  price  of  milk  shipped 
across  the  state  line. 

New  York  State  cannot  compel  dealers  to  buy  ONLY 
New  York  State  milk. 

New  York  State  Contro  Board  can  order  dealers  to'pay 
producers  a  higher  price  for  fluid  milk.  But  there  is  no 
law  possible  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  can  forbid  dealers  buying  milk  in  other  states  at 
!ower  prices  and  shipping  it  into  New  York  State. 

Put  these  statements  together  and  you  can  see  the  im¬ 
portant  part  Interstate  Milk  plays  in  the  BIG  MILK 
PROBLEM.  And  so  long  as  this  interstate  problem 
remains  unsolved  state  control  boards  are  helpless. 

No  state  can  govern  either  Interstate  Milk  prices  or 
Interstate  Milk  traffic.  (This  is  a  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decision:)  But  laws  do  not  limit  the  activities  of 
farmers  cooperative  organizations  to  Single  States.  There¬ 
fore  the  only  way  Interstate  Milk  can  be  successfully 
handled  is  by  voluntary  cooperative  effort  among  the 
farmers  themselves,  or  joint  cooperation  between  farm 
organizations  and  the  Federal  Government. 

But  Interstate  Milk  is  only  a  part  of  the  complex  milk 
problem  of  the  New  York  Milk  Shed. 


THE  BIG  MILK  PROBLEM  cannot  he  solved  by 
passing  a  law.  It  cannot  be  solved  by  agitators  or  radi¬ 
cals.  It  is  a  job  for  the  INFORMED  farmers  of  the  whole 
milk  shed  who,  organized  in  one  or  more  groups^  will  work 
together  for  the  common  good. 

^What  is  Interstate  Milk? 

By  Interstate*  Milk  we  mean  milk  that  is  shipped 
across  state  borders.  Even  though  it  is  sold  and  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  same  state  where  it  is  produced,  if  it  is 
shipped  across  state  lines  it  is  Interstate  Milk  over 
which  the  state  has  no  control.  As  an  example,  milk 
shipped  from  western  New  York  by  train  or  truck 
across  the  New  York  State  line  through  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  into  New  York  City  is  Interstate  Milk 
and  cannot  be  controlled  by  New  York  State  law.  Also 
milk  shipped  from  any  state  into  another  state  is  Inter¬ 
state  Milk. 

United  States  Supreme  Court  Ruling: 

"What  is  ultimate  is  the  principle  that  one  state  in  its 
dealings  with  another  may  not  place  itself  in  a  position  of 
economic  isolation.  Formulas  and  catchwords  are  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  this  over-mastering  requirement.  Neither 
the  power  to  tax  nor  the  police  power  may  be  used  by  the 
.  state  of  destination  with  the  aim  and  effect  of  establishing 
an  economic  barrier  against  competition  with  the  products 
of  another  state  or  the  labor  of  its  residents.” 
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DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC, 

Owned  and  Operated  by  40  Thousand  Dairylea  Farmers 


In  the  next  issue  of  this  magazine,  the  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Association  will  discuss 
another  important  phase  of  this  BIG  MILK  PROBLEM.  We  believe  it  is  vitally,  incX" 
portant  for  everyone  to  understand  how  BIG  the  problem  really  is 
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Buy  a 

BULL  CALF 

from  the  Wait  Farms’  Herd,  which  in  six  of  the 
last  seven  years  has  held  the  highest  average  for 
milk  and  butterfat  production  of  any  herd  in  the 
U.  S.  in  its  classification  of  herds  of  50  cows  or 
more  milked  twice  daily. 

Outstanding  Show  Type  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
production  here.  In  1936  at  New  York  State  Fair 
—  our  Senior  Herd  Sire  was  1st  prize  aged  Bull  — 
Senior  Champion  &  Grand  Champion  over  all  ages. 
Send  for  our  list  of  Bull  Calves  now  available. 

The  Wait  Farms 

J.  REYNOLDS  WAIT,  Owner. 

Genesee  Rd.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Office  77  Genesee  St. 


Herd  Sire:  Winterthur  Great 
Don  Boast  Ormsby  No.  694782 

WHOSE  DAM  HAS  711  LBS.  FAT,  18,000  LBS. 

MILK  IN  CLASS  C,  3.9%  TEST. 

Bull  calves  for  sale  from  High  Record  Cow  Test 
Association  Dams.  Also  a  few  heifer  calves. 

SMIXHOIVIE  FARM 
MAYNARD  L.  SMITH,  R.  I,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


Young  Sons 

Are  Now  Available  by 

Carnation  Inka  Invincible 

our  great  young  son  of  Sir  Inka  May  from  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Matador  Segis  Ormsby.  Second  dam  is  a 
great  1,078  lb.  fat  producer  with  31,103  lb.  of 
milk.  These  calves  that  are  from  some  of  our  great 
producing  cows  and  are  turning  out  one  of  the 
best  H.I.R.  averages  of  the  year,  are  now  for  sale 
at  farmers’  prices. 

Orchard  Hill  Stock  Farm 

MARCY  R.  KLOCK, 

R.  D.  2  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


lO  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

to  freshen  in  next  thirty  days.  Ten  first  calf 
heifers  to  freshen  in  October  and  November.  Ten 
young  heifers  not  bred. 

Ali  are  registered,  accredited  and  blood  tested. 

h  Registered  Guernsey  heifers,  3  yrs.  old,  due  to 
freshen  in  March  and  April,  milking  now. 

I  Registered  Guernsey  bull,  2  yrs.  old. 

L.  a.  LONERGAN,  Homer,  IM.  Y. 


RIVER 

nEADOW 

FAR/^S 


HOLSXEINS 

1X7_  accredited  and  nega- 

VT  C  v/llCr  tive  herds  a  few  young  females 
heavy  with  calf  by  our  best  bulls  at  real  bargain  prices. 
An  excellent  foundation  herd. 

High  class  young  bulls  $100.00  and  up. 

Me  LAURY  BROS. 

Portlandville,  Otsego  County,  New  YorK 

For  Sale'"Bull  Calf 

BORN  DEC.  21,  1935. 

Sire:  Son  of  Ormsby  Sensation  45th. 

Dam;  Winfarm  Betty  Echo,  Milk  15,240,  Fat  565.9, 
as  a  3  yr.  old  twice  a  day  milking  in  C.T.A. 

A  nice,  straight,  good  bodied  calf, 
well  grown,  ready  for  light  service. 

Winfarm  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Westlawn  IIOLSTEINS 

Farms  n - - 

I  I  Union  Valiey  Model  Aaggia 
SEVERAL  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

Westlawn  Farms,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  HILL,  Owner.  HARRY  MACK,  Supt. 


Froven  Holstein  Sires 
SIR  DAYBREAK  PROSPECT  406700  —  Segis 
Pietertje  Prospect  and  Matador  Walker  breeding. 
PRINCE  REGINA  580271  —  Carnation  Prince- 
Hazelwood-Sir  Inka  May  breeding. 

Junior  Sire 

SIR  INKA  MAY  42nd  705137  — A  Sir  Inka 
May-Matador  Segis  Ormsby  bull  of  great  promise. 


Aifrso/sjic/ycSOM  sneriumeMyA 


_  Youngdale  Farm 

HolsteinS 

Herd  Sire  Kookee  Junior.  Starkdale  Lyons ,  Lad 
No.  636724.  Dam  3  yr.  Class  B,  Milk  17,735.1, 
fat  648.9,  test  3.67.  Milk  over  90  lbs.  a  day. 
(BULLS  FOR  SALE) 


FRANK  YOUNG, 


AMENIA,  N.  Y. 


barnyard  Gossip 


Guernseys  Bring  More.  During  the  past 
year,  1,613  Guernseys  were  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  for  an  average  of  $310.81,  a  price 
exceeded  only  in  1927  and  1929.  Best 
prices  were  secured  at  Langwater  Sale, 
Massachusetts,  when  26  Guernseys  sold 
for  an  average  of  $1,951.92,  the  best 
in  twelve  years.  Second  high  sale  was 
Coventry-Florham  Sale  at  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  where  41  head  brought  an  average 
of  $571.10. 


York  dairymen.  Fish  meal,  says  J.  G, 
Archibald  of  Massachusetts  State  Col¬ 
lege,  is  an  economical  source  of  pro¬ 
tein  and  minerals  for  dairy  cows,  when 
fed  in  amounts  not  over  15  per  cent  of 
the  grain  ration.  Where  cows  will  not 
eat  fish  meal,  it  is  probably  due  to  feed¬ 
ing  too  much,  changing  too  suddenly, 
or  to  an  inferior  product. 


Vermont  Makes  It.  No.  42  in  list  of 
modified  accredited  states  is  Vermont, 
which  came  under  the  wire  November 
2.  This  means  that  reactors  have  been 
reduced  to  less  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  signifying  that  the  state  is  prac-  May  17 
tically  free  of  bovine  TB. 

One  of  the  biggest  dairy  states  still 
outside  the  fold  is  New  York,  but  in¬ 
dications  are  that  she  will  make  the 
grade  within  a  very  short  time. 


Livestock  Sales  and  Events 


Nov.  24 
Dec.  2 


May  15 
May  15 


Holsteins 

Milan,  Pa.  Rivermead  Dispersal  Sale. 
Wooster,  Ohio.  Ohio  Breeders’  Sale.  I.  D 
Hadley,  Secy. 

Royal  Brentwood  Sale.  Wrightsville,  Pa. 

Guernseys 

loth  Annual  Chester  County,  Pa.,  Sale, 
Harry  M.  Pate,  Chadds  Ford  Junction,  Pa. 
New  York  Guernsey  Sale. 


More  Facts  About  Pastures — Under 
authority  of  Bankhead-Jbnes  Act  and 
following  recommendations  of  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  directors  of  twelve  north¬ 
eastern  states.  Secretary  Wallace  has 
established  a  grass  breeding  and  pas¬ 
ture  laboratory  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

Experiments  conducted  there  will  be 
planned  after  consultation  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  twelve  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  in  northeastern  states  and  will 
fit  in  with  work  already  being  done  in 
various  states. 

*  *  * 

Cows  at  College 

College  educations  for  Ayrshires 
seem  to  pay.  At  Cornell,  Strathglass 
Grandee’s  Jean  recently  completed  an 
advance  registry  record  of  15,761 
pounds  of  milk  and  599  pounds  of  but¬ 
terfat.  At  New  Jersey  college,  Cold- 
brook  Ballad  is  new  state  four  year 
old  Ayrshire  champion,  with  a  mature 
equivalent  production  of  727  pounds  of 
butterfat. 

4:  4:  4: 

Fish  for  Cows 

From  Massachusetts  comes  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  may  save  money  for  New 


3-4 


4  &  5 


7-8 


7-12 


Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan.  6-8 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


Coming  Events 

Royal  Winter  Fair. 


Toronto, 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 


18-26  Canadian 
Can  ad  a. 

25-28  New  Jersey  State  Poultry  Show.  Fleming- 
ton,  N.  J. 

30- Dec.  5  Poultry  Show.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1-3  Cornell  Incubation  School.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Conn.  Pomological  Society  Annual  Meet 
ing.  Woman’s  Club  Bldg.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Empire  State  Beekeepers’  Association,  Syra 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

Farmers’  National  Association  Annual  Meet 
ing.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Buffalo  4-H  Lamb  Show  and  Sale.  Buf' 
falo,  N.  Y. 

New  York  State  Grange  Meeting.  Utica, 
N.  Y. 

9-10  Conn.  Vegetable  Growers’  Association  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  Bond,  Hartford,  Conn. 

9-11  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Pasa¬ 
dena.  Calif. 

9-11  Maine  Poultry  Show.  Portland,  Me. 

31 - Jan.  4  Boston  Poultry  Show.  Boston,  Mass. 

6-8  Union  Agricultural  Meeting.  Auditorium, 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Joint  meeting  of  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Assn,  and  Empire  State  Potato 

Club.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

12-14  Conn.  State  Grange.  Stratfield  Hotel, 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

12-15  Meeting  of  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

15  Milk  Producer- Dealers’  Association  of  Con¬ 
necticut  Annual  Meeting.  Hotel  Bond, 

Hartford,  Conn. 

18-22  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

27-29  Eastern  Meeting  of  New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

15-20  30th  Annual  Farm  and  Home  Week.  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


OFFERS  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  FROM  HIGH 
TEST  AND  HEAVY  PRODUCING  COWS  FROM 
A  PROVEN  HIGH  TEST  KING  BESSIE  BULL  — 
AT  FARMERS’  PRICES. 
ACCREDITED  AND  NEGATIVE. 


Fllkau  Farmc  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 
Llindj  ralllla  ..  Accredited  and  Bloodtested 

(tarnation  Inka  Ormsby  Perfection,  most  famous  Carna¬ 
tion  bred  bull  ever  u.sed  in  an  Ea,stem  Herd.  His  sire, 
Matkdor  Segis  Ormsby,  has  more  daughters  above  1,000 
lbs.  butter  than  any  .sire  in  the  history  of  this  or  any 
breed,  including  the  new  world  record  combined  milk 
and  butter  prodticer. 

His  dam  is  the  higliest  testing  (4.7%)  1,000  lb.  butter 
cow  in  yearly  work  in  the  world. 

CALVES  FROM  THIS  SIRE  NOW  FOR  SALE. 

ELLIOTT  SPRINGSTEAD,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


AIRY  RIDGE  FARM 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE. 
Colantha  Veeman  Hungerveld  Boy  570787  is  the 
only  living  Holstein  PROVEN  SIRE  in  Onondaga 
County.  Daughters  of  this  bull  have  averaged 
12425  lbs.  of  milk  and  454.8  lbs.  fat. 
Offering  sons  of  this  PROVEN  SIRE  for  sale. 
Will  make  excellent  herd  sires.  Ready  tor  service. 
Dams  with  records  of  450  to  550  lbs.  fat  on  twice 
a  day  milking  in  D.H.I.A.  , 

3-13  mo.  old,  $125  to  $150-1-6  mo.  old.  $75. 
OLIN  H.  CLEVERLEY  WARNERS,  N.  Y. 


E  Holstein-Friesian  u 

I  BULL  AND  HEIFER  CALVES  L 

F  SIRED  BY  “ROYAL  CREATOR’’.  HIS  L 
t  DAM  1107  LBS.  YEARLY  BUTTER  REC-  c 
“  ORD.  REGISTERED.  TRANSFERRED  * 

R  AND  CRATED,  F.O.B.  AT  FARMERS’  I 
5  PRICES.  I 

$25  F.  C.  Whitney,  liion,  N.  Y.  $  1 5 


Valley  Farm  -  Purebred  Holsteins 

cows,  HEIFERS  AND  CALVES  FOR  SALE. 
Owing  to  short  hay  crop  I  am  forced  to  sell  part  of  my 
herd.  Accredited  for  years.  Also  some  very  fine  bull 
calves  from  Sir  Ormsby  Segis  Mercedes  21,  Reserve  All 
American.  One  service  bull  from  Sadie  Queen  Colantha 
milking  under  test  105  lbs.  milk,  3.8  test  a  day.  Two 
others,  show  bulls,  with  dams’  records  up  to  550  fat, 
C.T.A.  twice  a  day  milking. 

PETER  CHAMBERS,.  WALTON,  N.  Y. 


AN  YAH  FARMS 

Offer  two  exceptionally  well  bred  bull  calves,  sired 
by  our  4%  grandson  of  the  World’s  Champion  long 
time  producer,  “Snow  Countess”.  His  dam,  a  911 
lb.  fat  producer,  is  also  the  highest  record  sister 
of  “Countess”. 

Calf  No.  I,  born  Sept.  2,  is  from  a  2  yr.  old 
daughter  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Champion  3  yr.  old 
in  class  C.  305  day  division,  having  a  3.9%  test 
with  14,576  milk.  Second  dam  a  4.3%  cow. 
Calf  No.  2,  born  Sept.  16,  is  from  a  fine  3.8% 
brood  cow,  with  A.R.O.  record  of  13,980  milk,  532 
fat.  Three  other  C.T.A.  records  alt  with  3.8%  test. 
These  calves  are  priced  to  sell.  Send  for  pedigree. 
Both  bred  for  high  test  with  production. 

C.  C.  BENNETT,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


EZllbank  Parm 
HOLSXEINS 


Herd  Sire— Newmont  Trixy  Ormsby  Prince.  For  sale: 
Young  bulls,  six  months  to  one  yr.  old  from  record 
dams  in  H.  T.  Have  one  about  ready  for  service  from 
dam  with  record  485  lbs.  fat,  3.7  test  as  three  year 
old.  Herd  average  for  past  year  441  lbs.  fat,  3.6  test, 
strictly  twice  a  day  milking. 

Roy  W.  Wright  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale... 


50  GRADE  HOLSTEINS 
AND  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 
due  this  fall  and  early  winter. 

10  REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN  COWS. 

All  T.B.,  Bang  and  garget 
tested. 


26  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 

1st  Calf  Heifers  spot  Farms,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


SUNNYHILL  FARM  offers 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  for  SALE 

AT  LOW  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

From  6  months  to  one  year  old.  Their  dams  have  rec¬ 
ords  up  to  11,171.6  lbs.  milk,  550  lbs.  butterfat,  and 
4.0%  test.  Herd  sire’s  sister  tests  300  lbs.  fat,  3.8% 
test,  on  2  time  milking;  his  dam  is  a  top  producer. 
Come  and  see  them. 

SUNNYHILL  FARM. 
LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Paul  Sterusky 


Wantofl-  or  Five  Good, Young 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Coming  in  November.  Must  Produce  60  or  70  Lbs.  Daily 
Past  records  required.  Must  take  in  trade  three 
or  four  of  my  cows. 

THEODORE  STERLING  ’ 

Vassar  and  NevK  Hackensack  Rds.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS 

Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative. 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
rword  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmers’  prices. 
Also  a  few  cows.  Write  or  come  to  see  us. 

Tarbell  Farms  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

My  herd  won  high  herd  in  state  for 
two  months  and  record  high  for  three 
months  in  D.H.I.A.  for  last  year. 

A  few  calves  on  hand,  more  later. 

LAKESIDE  GUERNSEY  FARM 
H.  C.  Tripp,  Owner  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


Accredited  —  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING  —  Negative 

GUERNSEYS 

Production  —  Type  —  Golden  Colored  Milk. 

Our  breeding  program  calls  for  the  above  three 
essential  qualities  which  each  cow  must  have  in 
order  to  be  a  breeder  in  this  herd.  Offering  bull 
calves  carrying  two  crosses  of  the  Grand  Champion 
cow  N.  Y.  State  Fair  1935.  Prices  $100  and  up. 
NO  FEMALES  FOR  SALE  THIS  SEASON. 

N.  OAKS,  Jr.  Oaks  Comers,  N.  Y. 

A  Free  Son 

of  Princess’  May  Royal  proved  Guernsey  bull  with 
90  reg.  daughters  including  May  Princess’  Beauty, 
class  leading  3  year  old.  15.285  lbs.  milk,  753.9  lbs. 
fat.  Baby  sons  out  of  good  registered  cows  on  5 
year  lease  without  cost.  T.B.  and  blood  tested. 
D.H.I.A.  MEMBERS  PREFERRED. 

T.  E«  Milliman  Churchville,  N.  Y 


? 


Looking  for  Guemseys.' 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  DESIRABLE  GUERNSEYS, 
ALL  AGES,  OFFERED  FROM  ACCREDITED. 
NEGATIVE  HERDS. 

N.  Y.  STATE  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  CO-OP.,  Inc. 

305  Fayette  Park  Building 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


Registered  Guernseys 


For  Sale 


Cows  fresh  and  nearby,  bred  heifers, 
also  bull  and  heifer  calves.  A.R.  records 
up  to  848  lbs.  fat. 

COME  AND  SEE  THEM. 

WILLIAM  KOCH 

Sheldegren  Farm,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Sons  and  Grandsons  of  ROYALS  BELL  BUOY 
130305  A.R.,  one  of  the  great  living  proven  sires. 
Calves  to  serviceable  age;  bulls  out  of  good  A.R. 
cows  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
Occasionally  a  few  young  heifer  calves. 
Accredited  Blood  tested. 

Chas.  A.  Slater,  Mgr.  R.  F.  D.  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


- AVRSHIRES  .  .  . 

CALVES  AND  BRED  HEIFERS, 
out  of  high  producing  dams,  sired  by  U.V.M. 
Duchess  Leto  and  Lippitts  Spencer  Exchange. 
Reasonable  prices.  The  cows  in  this  herd  are  O0 
the  Ayrshire  Herd  Test  and  are  Accredited  and 
Blood  Tested. 

Scantlc  IVIeadow  Farms 
H.  F.  FARNHAM, 

East  Windsor  Hill,  Conn.  Perkinsville,  Vt. 


Registered  AYRSHIRES 

Cows  —  Heifers  —  Bulls 

Accredited  and  Blood  Tested. 

Allcgany-Steubcn  Ayrshire  Club 

HORNELL,  NEW  YORK,  R.  E.  MEAD,Sec’y. 


BULL  CALVES 

All  out  of  good  record  dams  and  sired  by  our  two 
great  breeding  bulls,  Strathglass  Browndee,  whose  dam 
produced  14,337  lbs.  of  milk  and  556  Ihs.  butterfat, 
and  Strathglass  Mister  Douglas,  sired  by  Lyonston 
Douglas  and  out  of  Netherhall  Martha  with  a  record 
of  18,376  lbs.  milk  and  731  lbs.  butterfat.  Also  a 
limited  number  of  females.  Herd  negative  and  ac¬ 
credited.  For  further  details  write 

Wm.  Hoellerich,  /Ugr.,  Cropseyville,  N.  Y. 


/ 
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FOR  SALE- 


Registered  Jerseys 

From  a  clean  herd  on  T.B.  and  Bangs. 
Also  excellent  bull  calves. 

Howard  Gladstone  Andes,  N.  Y. 

—  FOR  SALE  — 

40  and*  Grade  Jerseys 

All  young.  T.B.  Accredited. 

Duncan  D.  Campbell,  Andes,  N.  Y. 

VALLEY  VIEW  FARM,  Thelford  Ctr..  Vt. 

offers  two-year  old  Owl  Interest  Jersey  bull.  Dan? 
twice  a  Silver  Medal  winner,  10.294  lbs.  milk,  656  lbs. 
butter  at  two  years:  11,190  lbs.  milk,  744  lbs.  butter 
at  three  years.  His  sire  a  Silver  Medal  bull  with  two 
Gold  Medal  daughters.  Excellent  individual.  Price 
$200.  Also  a  yearling,  and  a  ten  months  old  bull  from 
same  dam,  at  $100  and  $150.  Can  spare  a  few  Fall 
cows  at  $150  each.  Ralph  Rfieldjhetford  Ctr.,  Vt 

Brown  Swiss  Bulls 

3  FINE  INDIVIDUALS,  6  MONTHS  TO  2  YEARS. 
DAM  OF  TWO  HAS  RECORD  OF  18,295  MILK 
AND  674  FAT.  BLOOD  TESTED  FEDERAL 
PLAN.  PRICES  RIGHT.  WRITE  FOR  DETAILS. 

Forest  Farms  Monroe  Co.,  N.  T. 

WE  OFFER 

Choice  Brown  Swiss  Bulls 

CALVES  AND  YEARLINGS 
i.B.  Accredited  and  approved  blood  tested. 

D.  N.  BOICE,  Owner. 

Hilltop  Farm,  Churchvillc,  N.  Y. 


Langston 

Farm 


H 


Quality 

EREFORDS 


A  few  bred  cows  4  years  old  — 
good  type,  for  sale  $125.00  each 
and  up. 

Langston  Farm  --  Alden,  N.  Y. 


Merefords 

A  few  registered  high  class  females. 
Farmers’  prices. 

GREEN  TREE  FARMS 

419  Woodbridge  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Dual  Purpose 
Shorthorn  Bulls 


I 


of  serviceable  age,  out  of 
cows  that  milk  8,000  to 
0,000  lbs.,  test  4.2%  to  _ 

|4.8%  butterfat.  With  W.  J.  BreW & SonS, 
good  shorthorn  character  M  V 

and  colors.  Bergen,  n.  I. 


Aberdeen  cA  NGUS 

HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES— REGISTERED 
STOCK  —  GOOD  QUALITY  AND 
PRICED  REASONABLY. 

The  PEELLE  CO.,  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 

& 

STOCK 


Keystone  Farms 

CALENDAR 


FREE 

EST. 

1910 


VERY  NICE  IN  THREE  COLORS.  SEND  US 
YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  TODAY  FOR  FREE 
CALENDAR.  ADDRESS 

The  Keystone  Farms  Richfield.  Pa. 


500  Cows  and  Heifers 
75  Horses 

Good  selections  of  all  kinds. 

No  trouble  to  supply  your  needs  at  prices  that  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  any  other  market. 

E.  L.  Foote  &  Son,  Hobart,  New  York. 


Aberdeen-Angus  . . . 

PUREBRED  AND  COMMERCIAL  BRED  HEIFERS 
FOR  SALE  THIS  FALL. 

Fuerst  Stock  Farm 

PROPERTY  OF  MYRON  M.  FUERST. 

Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Cows  For  Sale 

T.B.  TESTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS. 

IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED. 

E.  C.  TALBOT 

Leonards vUle,  New  York 


Northern  New  York 
and  Canadian 

COWS 


Also 

HAY  &  STRAW 
in  any  amount. 


Hutchins&Leggett 

Malone,  New  York 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

SOLD  OUT  OF  SPRING  PIGS.  HAVE  A 
FEW  VERY  CHOICE  YOUNG  SERVICE 
BOARS  AND  SOWS  FOR  FALL  BREEDING. 
Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

H.  George  Thompson,  Manager, 

Ayr  lawn  Farms 

Bethesda,  Maryland. 


BIG  TYPE  PEDIGREED 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Service  Boar^,  Pigs  and  Bred  Sows. 
Champion  Blood — Must  please. 

C.  E.  assel  Hershey,  Pa. 


High  Quality  Pigs 

From  Heavy  Western  Stock.  All  Breeds  and  Crosses. 
Chesters,  Berkshires  &  Duroc  Cross,  10-12  weeks, 
$5.00  to  $6.00;  40-100  lb.  shoats,  $7.50-$I2.00. 
Crated  and  triple  treated  free.  Fancy  Gilts,  Sows 
and  Boars,  all  ages. 

RAY  F.  STANTON,  Prop. 

Sleepy  Hollow  Farm  Westford,  Mass. 


KEYSTONE  FARMS 

ERKSHIRES 

Boar  and  Sow  Pigs — also  bred  Sows. 
Chester  White  Boar.  Leghorn,  and 
Heavy  Breed  Pullets.  Catalog  free. 

Ihc  Keystone  Farms,  Richfield,  Pa. 


sRambouilletsc 

Ram  of  the  plain  type  at  prices  that 
will  interest  you. 

Also  good  ewes.  Bred  or  open. 

W.  H.  Preston  Spring  water,  N.  Y. 


Purebred 


RAMBOUILLET 

RAM  LAMBS 

100  to  115  lbs.,  $12  each, 

H.  C.  BEARDSLE  i  MONTOUR  FALLS,  N.  Y 


For 

Sale 


DORSET  SHEEP 

SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  AGED  EWES. 

A  FEW  GOOD  RAMS  FOR  SALE. 

Original  Fillmore  Farms  Stock 

Jerome  E.  Wright,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


Baled  Hay  and  Straw 

All  grades  mixed  hay  and  alfalfa. 
Delivered  by  truck  or  carload. 
Write  or  telephone  your  needs. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  SHERBURNE,  N.  Y. 


GLENWELL 


COLLIE  J\^ENNELS 

Show,  Utility  and  Companion  Stock. 

Special:  Natural  Heel  Driver,  8  Months  Old, 
Priced  to  Sell. 


Fine  Honey 

60  lb.  can,  HERE,  Clover  $5.40,  Buckwheat  $4.50. 
Ten  lb.  pail  delivered  $1.75,  Buckwheat  $1.50. 
Ask  for  prices  of  honey  for  re-sale;  Securely  packed. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 

Odessa,  N.  Y. 


RAY  C.  WILCOX 


Honey 


Extra  White  Clover 

SIX  5  LB.  PAILS.  $3.75. 

60  LB.  CAN  $5.25,  TWO  $10.00. 

F.O.B.  Chaumont,  N.  Y. 

ESPECIALLY  FINE  FOR  BOTTLING. 

WRITE  FOR  QUANTITY  PRICES. 

F.  K.  Clapsaddle  Chaumont,  N.  Y. 


OUR  BEST 

LIGHT  CLOVER  HONEY 

1-5  lb.  pail  $1.00,  2  pails  $1.80  and  6  pails  $4.50. 
Buckwheat  1-5  lb.  pail  $.90,  2  pails  $1.70  and  6 
pails  $4.00.  All  Postpaid  third  zone.  Write  for 
Wholesale  prices. 

Finger  Lakes  Apiaries,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


Honey 


60  lbs.  extra  clover  -  -  $5.40 
28  lbs.  ”  ”  -  -  $2.70 

60  lbs.  Buckwheat  ...  $4.80 

60  lbs.  Amber  ...  -  $4.80 
Not  prepaid. 

iO  lb.  pails  clover,  postpaid,  $1.60 


Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Crop  is  short  but  quality 
is  One.  Honey  is  the  health  sweet. 

F.  W.  LESSER  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 


The  Cove  Turkey  Farm 

BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  HOLIDAY  MARKET 
AND  BREEDING  PURPOSES. 

All  choice  milk  fed.  No  live  birds  shipped. 

Clayton  W.  Coye,  Prop.,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

R.D.  1,  Phone,  Sherburne  18F  2 


Pure  Bred 


Narragansett  Turkeys 

Toms  $8.00;  Hens  $5.00. 

New  Hampshire  Red  and  White  Leghorn  Pullets, 
five  months  old,  $1.00  each.  Order  from  this  ad. 

EARL  R.  BROWN,  CHAUMONT,  N.  Y. 


300 

150 


5  mo.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 
from  certified  stock. 

6  mo.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 
from  a  good  laying  strain. 


A.  J.  McPherson  Caledonia,  IV.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

—  and  — 

New  Hampshire  Reds 

THE  ROGERS  EARMS 
BERGEN,  N.  Y. 


RICHQUALITY 

Certified  Leghorns 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1911 


Box  M. 


NEW  ALBANY,  PENNA. 


c 


Pedigreed  Registered 

OCKER  SPANIEL 


Dogs  and  Puppies  For  Sale. 

V.  S.  Kenyon  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


WALLACE  H  RICH 


Largest  Certified  Flock 
in  New  York  State 
Real  production  poultry  —  write  us  yeur  needs. 
RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Bex  A,  H08ABT,  N.  Y, 


Pedigreed 


White  Leghorns 

Which  are  the  result  of  Three  Generations 
of  poultry  keeping. 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 

Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y, 

or  write  for  prices,  etc. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  BREEDING  COCKERELS 
AT  THIS  TIME. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 


ERTIFIED  Leghorns 


BREEDING  UP  TO  355  EGGS. 
During  the  past  18  years  we  have  had  more 
birds  Certified  than  any  other  poultryman  In 
New  York  State. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  1911 
"Tht  Strain  Brtd  Jar  Lar^c  Unt/orm  WhtU  Always.'* 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested 

Our  past  literature  proves  that  we  have  pioneered 
the  method  of  breeding  from  strong  families  rather 
than  a  few  phenomenal  individuals.  Now  years 
ahead  on  longevity,  type  and  egg  quality.  Bred  24 
years  by  a  man  who  knows  leghorns  and  how  to 
breed  them.  Get  this  advance  breeding  in  Clover- 
I  dale  Breeding  Stock.  Price  List  free. 

jcLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

I  F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

BETTER  BUILT  BY  BALANCED  BREEDING 


Breeding  Cockerels  lor 
Flock  Inrprovement 

EGG  &  A.F»F»LE  FARM 

JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS. 

Trumansburg,  Box  A,  New  York 


mud: 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


Pedigreed  Cockerels 

from  2SO  -  348  Egg  Hens 
300  -  342  Egg  Sires 

Large-type  birds.  Strong  lUoodlines.  Hrotliers  ot  our 
Egg  Contest  Winning  Females,  Av.  I’roduction  255 
Eggs :  266.2  Points  per  hen.  Proven  High  Livability 
P.ieeding.  Sisters  averaged  02.9%  during  12  months  of 
lay  —  Official.  Complete  Pedigree  with  every  (Pickerel. 
Highest  Leghorn  Pens,  All  U.  S.  Egg  Contests  1934,1935 

Average  Production  2l(.5.8  Eggs;  80S  Points  per  Hen. 
Hoth  pens  at  Storr.s  Contest.  Livability  Average 
96,15%.  Early  order  discoitnt  on  1937  Eggs.  Extra 
discount  for  November-December-January  delivery. 

Write  or  call  for  Prices,  FREE  Catalog. 

IRVING  KAUDER  Box  106,  New  Paliz,  N.  Y. 


Bodine’s  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 

H.  R.  O.  P. 

Offers  at  this  time  special  prices  on 
Pedigreed  Pure  Hanson  Strain  Breeding  Males. 

Bodine's  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 

Chemung,  New  York 


Increase  Egg  Income 


We  are  now  booking  orders  for  September,  October, 
and  November  deliveries.  Keep  the  laying  hou.ies 
filled  and  reduce  the  brooding  equipment  costs  to 
the  minimum. 

HANSON  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORJ^S 
PARMENTER’S  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

The  two  most  outstanding  strains.  Bred  for  heavy 
production  of  large  eggs.  Send  for  circular  and 
book  your  orders  early. 

SPRING  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  G-1  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


Mapes  Red  rock  Pullets 

HATCHED  FROM  JULY  I  TO  OCT.  I. 

Bred  from  our  own  carefully  selected  breeders. 
Grown  carefully  for  the  purpose  of  making  money 
for  their  owner. 

Wm.  S.  Mapes  Box  1  Middletown,  N.Y. 

PROLIFIC,  EASY  FEEDING,  QUICK  GROWING 

O.  I.  C.’s 

Best  of  breeding.  Pure  bred  pigs  $10.00  each, 
either  sex;  unrelated  pairs  $20.00. 

Registered  in  buyer’s  name  free  of  charge. 

R.  HILL  R.  D.  1  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

For  Advertising  Rates 

in  These  Columns,  Write 

American  Agriculturist 

P.  O.  Box  514  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


(688)  12 
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FORD  IRTRODUCES  FOR  1937 


HORSEPOWER  FOR  HIGH 
SPEEDS  OR  HEAVY  DUTY 


HORSEPOWER  FOR  LIGHT 
DELIVERY  SERVICE 


With  these  two  great  V-8  engines,  Ford  offers  a  full  line  of  optional 
equipment  to  apply  power  with  greatest  economy  and  to  meet  in¬ 
dividual  load  requirements.  These  options  make  many  combina¬ 
tions  available,  one  of  which  will  do  your  hauling  or  delivery  job 
at  lowest  cost.  No  compromise  truck  can  give  you  such  economy. 

In  addition.  Ford  introduces  the  most  advanced  style  in  truck 
design  . . .  and  many  other  features  that  assure  greater  economy 
and  longer  life.  Get  the  facts  about  this  new  Specialized  Trans¬ 
portation  from  your  Ford  dealer.  Call  him  today  and  set  a  date 
for  an  ^^on-the-job’’  test. 

•  Convenient,  economical  terms  through  the  Authorized 
Ford  Finance  Plans  of  the  Universal  Credit  Company 

/9SlfiAdV^7hueki 

MATCHING  THE  HIGHEST  IN  QUALITY  ■  ,  . 
SELLING  WITH  THE  LOWEST  IN  PRICE 


High  Spots 

from  the 

National  Master’s 
ADDRESS 

T  F  GIVEN  the  opportunity,  no  granger 
-t  would  miss  attending  the  National  Grange 
session  and  listening  to  National  Master 
Taber’s  annual  address.  Next  best  to  hearing 
is  reading,  so  we  pass  along  to  you  a  few 
outstanding  comments  gleaned  from  the 
Grange  Master’s  talk. — The  Editors. 

“The^  Grange  will  cooperate  with  President 
Roosevelt  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  in  L.  J.  TABER, 

every  step  that  builds  for  better  rural  Master,  National  Grange. 


and  national  conditions.  We  believe 
that  the  worst  of  the  emergency  has 
passed,  and  that  some  of  the  temporary 
legislation  should  be  repealed  or 
amended.” 

“  .  .  .  We  must  face  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  grown  as  rapidly  along  moral, 
spiritual,  social  and  human  lines  as  we 
have  along  the  purely  material,  scien¬ 
tific  and  mechanical  sides  of  life.  Our 
speed  has  outrun  the  capacity  to  ap¬ 
preciate  arid  enjoy.” 

“With  the  vastness  of  government 
and  industrial  life,  bureaus  become  es¬ 
tablished  and  frequently  their  greatest 
effort  is  that  of  seeking  to  perpetuate 
themselves.  .  .  .  The  tendency  toward 
government  owmership  and  to  inject  the 
principle  of  bureaucracy  into  the  lives 
and  daily  customs  of  our  people  is  a 
serious  danger  of  the  hour.” 

A  Long  Time  Program 

“Rural  life  asks  no  special  assist¬ 
ance  not  given  to  other  callings,  but 
real  farmers  have  a  right  to  demand 
an  opportunity  for  continued  develop¬ 
ment,  growth,  and  the  assurance  that 
Agriculture  will  enjoy  a  square  deal 
and  fair  measure  of  the  rewards  of  life. 
The  basic  aspirations  of  our  rural  popu¬ 
lation  can  be  roughly  grouped  under 
four  general  heads: 

1.  A  permanent  national  policy  for  rural 
life. 

2.  Organization  and  cooperation  to  de¬ 
fend  the  interests  of  Agriculture. 

3.  Stability  of  income  sufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  a  satisfactory  standard  of  living  for 
the  farmer  and  his  family. 

4.  Educational,  social  and  spiritual  op¬ 
portunities  for  growth,  health  and  hap¬ 
piness.” 

“This  nation  dare  not  permit  chain 
farming,  corporation  farming  or  great 
estates  in  America.  There  is  something 
besides  efficiency  and  low  cost  produc¬ 
tion  that  must  be  considered  in  any 
rural  program.” 

Rural  Credit 

“Agriculture  cannot  be  permanently 
prosperous  nor  can  we  maintain  a  long¬ 
time  rural  civilization  unless  the  farmer 
enjoys  interest  rates  and  access  to  the 
money  markets  on  equal  terms  with 
any  other  group  in  the  nation.” 

“  .  .  .  There  is  a  grave  question  about 
the  wisdom  of  the  government  enter¬ 
ing  into  many  types  of  business' ac¬ 
tivity,  but  there  can  be  no  question  of 
the  right  of  the  public  to  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  that  the  utilization  of  our 
great  natural  re.sources  of  water  power 
can  give.  Electrical  development  is 
yet  in  its  infancy.” 

“The  user  of  the  highway  has  be- 
corqe  one  of  the  greatest  tax  payers  of 
the  nation,  contributing  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  annually  to  the  support 
of  government.  The  motorist  has  a 
right  to  demand  first,  that  he  shall  re¬ 
ceive  one  hundred  cents’  worth  of  high¬ 
way  use  or  protection  for  every  tax 
dollar  he  pays  in  registration  fees  and 
fuel  tax.  Second,  he  cannot  tolerate 
diversion  of  highway  revenues,  nor  the 
use  of  them  for  other  than  highway 
purposes.  .  .  .  Last  year,  the  diversion 
and  misappropriation  of  highway  funds 


in  this  country  amounted  to  nearly 
$175,000,000. 

“Our  Grange  fathers  demanded 
‘Tariff  for  all,  or  tariff  for  none,’  and 
on  that  program  we  have  consistently 
battled  through  the  years.  The  farmer 
has  not  received  equal  direct  benefit 
from  the  tariff  structure  because  most 
of  our  basic  commodities,  like  wheat 
and  cotton,  have  their  prices  determin¬ 
ed  largely  by  the  world  markets.  Thus 
in  many  cases  the  farmer  has  paid  in¬ 
creased  production  costs  caused  by  the 
tariff  without  corresponding  benefit.” 

Government  Debt 

“  .  .  .  Every  citizen  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  a  contribution  to  gov¬ 
ernment  in  accordance  with  his  ability 
to  pay  and  benefits  received.  .  .  .  The 
first  step  in  taxation  reduction  is  to  de¬ 
velop  sound  thinking  toward  debt.  All 
must  understand  that  the  unseen,  first 
mortgage  on  the  real  estate  of  Am¬ 
erica  is  the  debt  structure  of  township, 
state  and  nation.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no 
tax  reduction  without  reorganization 
and  efficiency  in  government  and  the 
elimination  of  waste,  graft  and  spoils 
from  public  life. 

“There  is  duplication  and  overlap¬ 
ping,  emphasizing  the  demand  for  im¬ 
mediate  and  thorough  reorganization 
of  the  entire  machinery  of  our  Federal 
government.” 

“The  heart  of  any  policy  for  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  Agriculture,  or  the  building 
of  permanent  prosperity,  centers 
around  an  honest  dollar  and  fair  meas¬ 
ure  of  value.  There  is  no  question  up¬ 
on  which  Agriculture  is  more  firmly 
united  than  in  its  belief  that  the  hap¬ 
piness  and  welfare  of  the  farmer  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  maintaining  a  dollar  that 
is  honest  for  debtor  and  creditor  alike 
—  a  dollar  that  is  also  consistent  in 
purchasing  and  debt-paying  power.” 

Education 

“Increased  appropriations  for  our 
Agricultural  Colleges,  extension.  Club 
Work,  and  also  for  Research  can  be 
made  of  lasting  value  to  rural  people. 
Changed  national  conditions  and  efforts 
to  develop  better  financing,  conserva- 
tional  or  marketing  methods,  require 
that  the  farmer  have  the  fact-finding 
assistance  of  our  educational  and  re¬ 
search  institutions.  In  developing  this 
program,  our  organization  has  support¬ 
ed  every  state  and  national  appropria¬ 
tion  to  increase  the  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  rural  life.” 

“The  heartaches  and  tears  of  war 
do  not  end  with  the  battlefield.  Their 
final  toll  is  depression,  foreclosure, 
bankruptcy  and  ruin.  Let  America  be 
prepared  to  defend  our  land  from  for¬ 
eign  foe,  but  at  the  same  time  let  us 
demonstrate  friendship  and  brotherhood 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  do  not 
covet  a  foot  of  ground  or  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  property  in  all  the  world.  We 
ask  only  to  be  permitted  to  unfold  our 
own  lives  and  our  national  destiny, 
watered  by  good-will  and  warmed  by 
the  sunshine  of  peace.” 


Ifs  great  for  grown-ups,  too— tasty, 

% 

invigorating — and  thrifty,  besides 


The  complete 
G.L.F.  Reinforced 
Cereal  Family  includes 

MILKWHEATO 

MILKOATO 

MILKORNO 


Try  All  Three 


MILKWHEATO  MUFFINS 
c.  Milkwheato 
c.  pastry  flour 
3)4  tsp.  baking  powder 
3  Tb.  sugar 
)4  tsp.  salt 
1  egg 

1)4  c.  milk  or  water 
)4  c.  liquid  or  melted  fat 

Measure  the  Milkwheato  into  a  bowl.  Mix 
thoroughly,  then  sift  the  remaining  dry  ingredi¬ 
ents  over  the  Milkwheato.  Thoroughly  mix  all 
the  dry  ingredients.  Beat  the  egg  until  it  is 
slightly  foamy,  then  add  it  to  the<milk  or  water 
and  fat.  Pour  the  mixed  liquid  ingredients  into 
the  dry  ingredients.  Stir  until  just  dampened, 
then  10  strokes  more.  Pour  into  greased  muflin 
pans.  Bake  at  375°  F.  (medium  oven)  for  25 
minutes. 


MILKWHEATO  SCRAPPLE 

2  lbs.  lean  pork 
5  c.  boiling  water 
2)4  tsp.  salt 
2  c.  Milkwheato 
)4  tsp.  pepper 
1  tsp.  sage 

Simmer  the  pork  slowly  for  about  1  )4  hours  in 
the  boiling  water  to  which  the  salt  has  been 
added.  The  pork  may  be  cut  up  first  if  desired. 
Drain  the  liquor  from  the  pork  and  add  enough 
water  to  make  5  cups.  Pour  half  the  liquor  over 
the  2  cups  of  Milkwheato  mixed  with  the  sage 


and  pepper.  Stir  well,  then  add  the  remaining 
liquor.  Cook  over  direct  heat  3  minutes,  then 
for  20  minutes  in  double  boiler.  Grind  the 
cooked  pork  and  add  it  to  the  hot  cooked  cereal. 
Pour  the  mixture  into  straight-sided  dishes 
.or  pans  and  allow  to  set.  When  cold  and  firm, 
cut  into  )4  inch  slices  and  brown  on  hot 
greased  griddle.  Serve  hot. 


MILKWHEATO  MEAT  LOAF 
^  c.  Milkwheato 
IJi  c.  water 

1)4  lb.  raw  ground  meat 
1  egg 

5  Tb.  grated  onion 
1)4  tsp.  salt 
)4  tsp.  celery  seed 
pepper 

)4  tsp.  nutmeg 

Mix  the  cereal  thoroughly  with  1  cup  of 
the  water,  heated,  then  add  the  remain¬ 
ing  water  boiling  hot.  Cook  directly  over 
the  heat  for  3  minutes.  Mix  the  cereal 
with  all  the  other  ingredients.  Place  the 
mixture  in  a  loaf  pan.  Bake  at  375°  F. 
(medium  oven)  about  1)4  to  1)4  hours. 
Remove  from  pan  to  serving  dish  and 
cut  in  cubes.  Serve  with  tomato  sauce 
if  desired. 


Sniff  the  appetizing  fragrance  of  toasted  wheat  berries 
when  you  open  a  package  of  the  new  Milkwheato.  As  it  simmers 
on  the  stove,  the  aroma  fills  the  kitchen.  Served  piping  hot 
with  sugar  and  milk  or  cream,  its  rich  chewy  consistency  and 
delicious  whole  wheat  flavor  are  delightful. 

Children  and  men  folks,  starting  out  with  a  breakfast  of 
Milkwheato  under  their  belts,  are  all  set  for  a  busy  morning  of 
school,  work  or  play.  The  reserves  of  energy  in  Milkwheato 
will  keep  them  going  right  up  to  lunch  time. 

And  here’s  a  point' for  mothers — Milkwheato  contains  V/2 
times  as  much  calcium  as  straight  wheat  cereals,  because  it’s 
reinforced  with  dry  milk  products.  That’s  important!  Children 
need  calcium  to  build  bones  and  teeth,  and  American  diets  are 
more  often  deficient  in  calcium  than  in  any  other  element. 

Clip  the  coupon  below  and  take  it  to  your  nearest  G.L.F. 
Service  Agency  for  a  generous  free  sample  of  the  new  Milk¬ 
wheato.  Your  family  will  love  it.  And  you’ll  be  surprised  at  the 
many  delicious  dishes  you  can  prepare  with  it. 


COOPERATIVE  G.LF.  PRODUCTS,  INC. 


BUFFALO.  N.Y. 


lalnaWt^ottpoti  ^ 
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&  service 
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HAND 
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*  More  Schemes  to 
Save  Farmers 


Led  by  Edward  O’Neal,  president 
of  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  some  western  farm  leaders  adopt¬ 
ed  resolution  other  day  demanding  re¬ 
turn  of  AAA  crop  production  control 
to  be  administered  entirely  by  Federal 
government.  Other  groups  of  farm 
leaders  met  recently  and  demanded  a 
farm  relief  program  which  would  have 
crop  insurance  as  chief  feature.  Crops 
suggested  to  be  protected  under  crop 
insurance  program  are  grown  chiefly 
in  Central  West.  No  large  eastern- 
grown  crop  was  mentioned. 

SLANT:  It  is  obvious  that  farmers 
of  Northeast  must  continue  fight  to 
keep  from  being  made  goat  in  new 
farm  relief  programs  before  Congress 
this  winter.  Time  has  come,  also,  for 
Farm  Bureau  members  of  Northeast  to 
question  Ed  O’Neal  or  any  other  man 
whose  views  are  so  contrary  to  inter¬ 
ests  of  northeastern  farmers. 

Dashed  are  hopes  that  the  new  con¬ 
servation  act,  substituted  for  AAA, 
would  satisfy  Mr.  O’Neal  and  Central 
West  leaders  and  thereby  head  off  fur¬ 
ther  crop  production  legislation  and 
regimentation  contrary  to  American 
principles.  It  seems  plain  from  news 
since  election  that  hopes  that  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation  would 
change  its  demands  from  rmwise  crop 


production  programs  to  wise  commod¬ 
ity  dollar  program  are  not  to  be  realiz¬ 
ed.  Apparently  Mr.  O’Neal  and  AFBF 
are  going  to  continue  to  do  their  best 
to  lead  American  agriculture  further 
away  from  wise,  sane  and  sound  re¬ 
covery. 

On  other  hand,  it  is  reported  from 
Washington  that  Secretary  Wallace  is 
showing  real  reluctance  to  plunge  in¬ 
to  further  farm  relief  schemes  until  he 
is  certain  majority  of  farmers  want 
them.  For  example,  apparently  he  has 
not  shown  very  much  enthusiasm  for 
crop  insurance,  and  has  stated  his  re¬ 
luctance  to  go  into  new  programs  of 
farm  relief  in  advance  of  their  actual 
need.  Now  that  is  highly  gratifying, 
and  Secretary  Wallace  is  to  be  warmly 
congratulated  on  such  an  attitude. 

Secretary  Wallace  is  reported  also 
as  wishing  to  postpone  any  new  crop 
production  control  plan  until  after  some 
big  crop  year.  He  thinks  then  that  big 
surplus  will  result  in  downward  price 
trend,  and  that  farmers  will  then  back 
him  in  his  efforts  to  control  production. 
He  declared  that  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  policy  of  awaiting  one  good 
year  without  drought,  which  would 
give  farmers  satisfaction  of  filling  their 
bins.  Eastern  farmers  will  hope  that 
Secretary  Wallace  will  stick  to  this 
wise  policy. 

One  of  most  hopeful  factors  for  farm¬ 
ers  is  rising  demand  of  consumers.  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Agricultural  Economics  states 
that  this  consumer  demand  will  be  at 
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^ail  Sotden 


PIONEER 
MILK  SALESMAN 

Seventy-nine  years  ago  Gail  Borden 
invented  a  method  of  condensing 
milk  in  a  vacuum.  His  vision  opened  the  markets  of 
the  world  to  American  milk.  Canned  milk  can  go  where 
fluid  milk  can’t. 

Gail  Borden  laid  the  foundation  for  the  whole  series  of 
manufactured  milk  products  that  have  followed,  each  a 
direct  help  in  making  dairy  farming  the  most  important 
branch  of  agriculture  in  America.  Today,  milk  from 
American  farms  is  shipped  and  sold  as  dairy  products 
throughout  the  world. 

Borden  has  been  selling  milk  products  to  the  world  since 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Borden  men  along  with  others  are 
working  every  day  in  home  and  foreign  markets  to  increase 
still  further,  the  use  of  milk  and  milk  products. 

Th  is  year-after-year  effort  is  one  reason  why  milk  is  the 
largest  single  source  of  income  for  the  American  farmer. 

ISonie^t/ 

ASSOCIATED  COMPANIES 

PURCHASERS  OF  MILK 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS 
DISTRIBUTORS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
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least  10  per  cent  greater  next  year  than 
it  has  been  this.  Such  a  demand  will  do 
far  more  to  bring  farmers  good  prices 
than  will  any  artificial  farm  relief 
scheme,  and  it  will  not  contain  the 
dynamite  that  most  of  these  farm  re¬ 
lief  schemes  do. 


■  Coming  ’Round 
the  Corner 


Prosperity,  that  long-iost  prodi¬ 
gal  son,  has  been  sighted  by  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  its  Washing¬ 
ton  review.  Chamber  says  we  have 
stronger  business  upturn  today  than 
during  any  period  in  last  ten  years. 

Retail  sales  figures  are  soaring,  peo¬ 
ple  are  buying,  wages  are  rising,  and 
more  jobs  are  opening.  Several  indus¬ 
tries  recently  announced  new  sliding 
scale  of  wages  for  employes,  meaning 
that  wages  will  see-saw  in  accordance 
with  Bureau  of  Labor’s  cost-of-living 
figures.  At  present,  cost-of-living  is  go¬ 
ing  up. 

Day  after  election,  stock  market  shot 
upwards,  and  it  is  predicted  that  stock 
dividends  for  last  quarter  of  this  year 
will  beat  even  boom  time  figures.  Some 
of  extra  dividends  are  being  forced  out 
by  new  Surplus  Corporation  Tax,  com¬ 
panies  preferring  to  pay  more  dividends 
to  stockholders  rather  than  huge  taxes 
to  government. 


®  While  Ships  Lie  Idle 
At  Anchor 


Nation-wide  strike  of  50,000 
maritime  workers  has  tied  up 
American  ships  in  every  port  of  the 
country,  and  in  Hawaiian  and  Alaskan 
ports.  Cargoes  of  fruit  have  been  spoil¬ 
ing,  commerce  crippled,  ocean  liners 
stopped  from  sailing,  goods  piled 
up,  and  men  thrown  out  of  work.  Also, 
railroads  are  having  to  refuse  ship¬ 
ments  routed  through  ports. 

Among  other  things,  strikers  want 
closed  shop,  payment  for  overtime 
work  in  cash  instead  of  time  off,  eight- 
hour  day  for  ships’  officers,  cooks,  and 
stewards.  Their  chief  demand  is  for 
union  control  of  hiring  of  men. 

Employers  are  asking  for  wage  re¬ 
ductions  in  some  cases  and  for  some 
method  of  fining  workers  who  take 
part  in  unauthorized  strikes;  also,  they 
want  right  to  hire  their  own  men,  or 
at  least  have  neutral  management  of 
the  hiring,  instead  of  letting  Union  do 
the  picking. 

Peace  negotiations  between  Unions 
and  owners  have  failed  repeatedly  since 
strike  began.  Agreement  to  reopen  dis¬ 
cussions  between  opposing  sides,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  brought  about  by  Assis¬ 
tant  Secretary  of  Labor  Edward  Mc- 
Grady,  and  prospects  of  peace  look 
slightly  brighter. 

SLANT:  Strike  is  one  of  gravest  in 
nation’s  history.  Doubtless  there  is  jus¬ 
tice  on  both  sides,  but  it  is  unfortunate 
that  differences  cannot  be  ironed  out 
without  paralyzing  America’s  great 
Merchant  Marine  and  endangering 
country’s  position  as  a  leader  in  carry¬ 
ing  trade.  Incidentally,  how  would  you 
like  a  imion  to  hire  your  help  for  you 
and  fix  hours  and  wages? 


Farm  Credit  News 


“Orderly  Marketing” 

Exponents  of  orderly  marketing 
and  financial  backers  of  it  are  Co¬ 
operative  Production  Credit  Associa¬ 
tions  of  Northeast. 

Over  one-quarter  of  $13,000,000  ad¬ 
vanced  this  season  in  short-term  loans 
to  farmers  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  New  England  is  represented  now 
by  apples,  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  sim¬ 
ilar  crops  that  are  stored  where  they 


WGY  Form 
PROGRAMS 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  23 

(2:35 — ‘'Fertilizing  At  Half  Cost,"  Ernest  Van  Alstjne. 
12:45— ■' Laying  It  On  the  Table,"  Laura  Wing. 

TUESDAY.  NOVEMBER  24 

12:35— "Evening  Up  Milk  Production,"  J.  A.  McKee. 
12:45 — "M'GY  Farm  Paper  of  the  Air  Book  Review,” 
A.  K.  Getman. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  25 

12:35 — "Making  the  Cow’s  Living  Quaxters  Livable,” 
Ed.  W.  Mitchell. 

12:45 — (Countryside  Talk)  "Chips  Off  the  Old  Block,” 
Ray  p'.  Pollard. 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  26 
No  Program — ^Thanksgiving  Day. 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  27 

(2:35 — "The  New  York  State  Department  of  Agrieultnn 
At  Work,”  Emerson  Markham. 

(2:45 — (The  Women’s  Comer),  Mabel  Milhan. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  28 

(2:35 — (WGY  4-H  Fellowship)  "You  and  Your  Folks,” 
Elizabeth  Allen. 

12:45— "The  Milk  Yield  of  the  Goat,’’  Dr.  S.  A.  Asdell. 


can  be  moved  gradually  to  market 
throughout  the  ■winter.  As  sales  are 
made,  repayment  of  loans  is  provided 
for. 

While  encouraging  and  fostering  or¬ 
derly  marketing,  production  credit 
units  frown  on  speculation.  “Growers 
who  don’t  try  to  hit  the  very  peak  of 
the  market,  but  are  satisfied  to  accept 
an  average  price  by  selling  along 
through  the  season,  come  out  best  in 
long  nm,”  says  H.  B.  Munger,  president 
of  Springfield  Production  Credit  Corp. 
“For  that  reason  production  credit  as¬ 
sociations  encourage  such  programs  be¬ 
cause  they  stand  less  chance  to  lose 
money  on  loans  and  growers  stand  bet¬ 
ter  chance  to  make  money  on  their 
crops.” 

N.  F.  L.  Meetings  Being  Held 

Holding  annual  meetings  this  month 
at  165  points  over  Northeast  are 
165  National  Farm  Loan  Associations. 
Purpose;  Review  their  farm-mortgage 
banking  accomplishments  and  elect  di¬ 
rectors  for  coming  year.  « 

Each  an  independent  farm  loan  co-op 
with  its  own  National  charter,  most 
associations  are  limited  to  one  county. 
Collective  membership  now  totals  over 
25,000  farmers  in  New  England,  New 
York  and  New  Jersey. 

Providing  first-mortguge  financing 
only,  membership  in  each  association  is 
limited  to  farmers  who  borrow  through 
it.  Only  members  can  vote  at  annual 
meetings  or  act  as  directors.  Thus  is 
sj’stem  constructed  to  stay  in  hands  of 
farmers  who  use  it. 

Chief  duties  of  association  board  of 
directors — usually  5  members — are  to 
pass  upon  applications  for  new  loans 
and  their  veto  is  final.  Funds  for  ap¬ 
proved  loans  are  furnished  by  private 
investors  through  Springfield  Federal 
Land  Bank  on  security  of  individual 
farmer’s  mortgage. 

Since  1917,  first-mortgage  farm  loans 
made  in  Northeast  through  this  system 
total  $110,800,000. 


Americas  to  Join  Hands 


OPENING  on  December  1st,  ai 
Buenos  Aires,  capital  of  Argen¬ 
tine,  is  important  Pan-American  Peace 
Conference.  (Jovemments  of  twenty-  , 
one  American  republics  will  come  to¬ 
gether  there,  moved  by  one  common 
aim  —  to  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  banish  war  from  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  Lasting  benefits,  not  only  to 
this  part  of  world  but  to  world  *» 
large,  are  hoped  for. 

Actual  work  of  United  States  dele¬ 
gation  will  be  in  charge  of 
of  State  Cordell  Hull,  but  President 
Roosevelt  also  plans  to  be  at  confer¬ 
ence.  News  of  his  coming  ■visit  is  ex¬ 
citing  South  Americans,  who  look  up* 
on  him  as  their  “good  neighbor.” 
Among  important  subjects  to  be  talx- 
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ed  over  at  conference  is  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine’s  future.  South  American  Re¬ 
publics  would  like  to  see  it  made  over 
into  brotherhood  of  collective  security, 
instead  of  a  one-sided  U.  S.  protector¬ 
ate  as  it  is  now.  Doctrine  was  origin¬ 
ally  designed  to  prevent  further  colon¬ 
izing  in  Americas  by  any  European 
power,  and  is  supposed  to  give  this 
country  right  to  interfere  in  settlement 
of  South  American  problems. 

One  of  Mr.  Hull’s  principal  efforts 
at  Buenos  Aires  will  be  to  persuade 
South  American  Republics  to  pledge 
themselves  to  a  neutrality  policy  simi¬ 
lar  to  one  United  States  now  has.  This 
would  be  further  aid  in  keeping  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  out  of  Ehiropean 
fights. 

Better  trade  relations  and  commtmi- 
cation  facilities  will  also  be  discussed, 
and  Europe  is  worried  for  fear  United 
States  will  get  the  edge  on  her  in  po¬ 
litical  and  commercial  influence  in 
South  America. 


‘Wo  Surrender!’* 


WAR  WITH  all  its  horrors  came 
home  last  week  to  million  and  a 
half  souls  who  live  in  Madrid,  Spain’s 
capital.  Airplanes  have  been  fighting 
each  other  over  city  streets  and  rain¬ 
ing  death-dealing  bombs  on  men,  wo¬ 
men  and  children.  One  Rebel  bomb 
started  a  fire  which  swept  through  40 
blocks,  threatening  to  rival  great  Chi¬ 
cago  fire  of  1871.  On  all  sides  are  heard 
whining  of  machine-gun  bullets  through 
streets,  with  every  able-bodied  man  and 
woman  in  the  city  fighting  desperately 
to  hold  Rebel  enemies  at  bay.  Their 
war  cry  is  “No  surrender!” 

In  spite  of  defenders’  heroism,  be¬ 
lief  is  that  rebels  will  succeed  in  tak¬ 
ing  city.  All  civilian  government  offi¬ 
cials  have  fled  capital,  and  new  head¬ 
quarters  are  now  at  Valencia.  Al¬ 
though  fall  of  Madrid  will  not  end 
Spain’s  bloody  civil  war,  it  will  give 
Fascist  Rebels  valuable  base  for  furth¬ 
er  operations  and  will  permit  sympa¬ 
thetic  Germany  and  Italy  to  recognize 
Spanish  Fascists  as  legal  government. 


■  They  Can  Farm 
in  Pennsylvania 


Egg  laying  record  comes  back  to 
Northeast.  In  Fifth  Annual  Official 
Egg  Laying  Contest  conducted  by 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Pennsylvania  recaptured  honors 
lost  last  year  to  California!  With  re¬ 
cord  of  2826  eggs,  a  pen  of  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns,  owned  by  Guy  A. 
Leader,  York,  Pennsylvania,  took  first 
honors  in  this  year’s  test.  Winning  pen 
last  year  produced  2907  eggs. 

Keystone  State  breaks  into  farm 
news  also  with  big  apple  crop.  During 
last  five  years  Pennsylvania  has  been 
third  among  48  States  in  number  of 
new  apple  trees  planted,  and  in  number 
of  trees  and  apple  production.  Wash¬ 
ington  is  first,  New  York  second,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  third,  and  Virginia  fourth. 


Corn  H ushers 
Fight  It  Out 


More  than  a  hundred  thousand  per¬ 
sons  waded  through  mud  of  an 
Ohio  cornfield  on  November  10  to  watch 
18  contestants  fight  for  title  of  cham¬ 
pion  corn  husker  of  America.  Fight 
was  won  by  Carl  Carlson  of  Iowa,  who 
iiusked  21  plus  bushels  of  com  in  80 
minutes.  Last  year  Carl’s  brother  won 
title,  husking  nearly  twice  as  much  in 
same  time.  Difference  this  year  was 
caused  by  rain  and  mud,  plus  smaller, 
poorer  com  to  husk. 

National  -com  husking  contests  have 
conducted  for  years  by  State 
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This  capable  l^>ton  Model  C-30  is  invaluable 
the  year  around  to  GEOBCE  E.  BROWN  of 
Colmar  Dovms  farm,  Woodstock,  HL  I 


International  Harvester  Company 

incorporated) 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


farm  papers.  Local  and  State  contests 
are  first  held  in  corn-producing  States, 
and  then  winners  take  part  in  final 
match  for  national  championship. 

Most  com  in  central  States  is  husked 
from  standing  stalk  in  field.  Husked 
corn  is  thrown  into  lumber  wagon  with 
higher  board  on  one  side,  known  as  the 
bangboard. 


fly  from  America  direct  to  London,  but 
Mollison  is  first  one  to  succeed. 


Wool  Market  Btdlish 


Fast  Going 


ON  OCTOBER  30th,  with  only  the 
moon  for  company,  noted  British 
flyer  Captain  James  Mollison  flew  his 
plane  “Miss  Dorothy”  across  Atlantic 
to  London  in  13  hours  and  17  minutes. 
This  makes  Mollison  first  aviator  to 
make  non-stop  America-to-London 
flight.  He  hopped  off  from  Newfound- 
l9,nd  in  face  of  “suicide  weather,” 
fought  snow  and  ice  in  air,  and  reached 
his  goal  in  record  time,  averaging  177 
miles  an  hour  on  his  2300  mile  trip. 

Since  crack  flyer  Lindbergh  made  his 
famous  lone  flight  from  Long  Island 
to  Paris,  aviators  have  been  trying  to 


SHEEP  growers  have  some  caxise  for 
rejoicing,  as  demand  for  wool  is 
steadily  increasing  and  prices  are 
stronger.  Maintained  on  firm  basis  are 
foreign  markets.  Australian  merino 
wool  in  particular  is  on  up  and  up,  with 
European  buyers  competing  briskly  for 
Australian  product. 


Durand  of  Ithaca,  has  written  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  collection  of  Spanish  folk-tales  which 
will  delight  the  child  reader.  The  book  is 
beautifully  illustrated  by  Carlos  Sanchez. 
P.  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.  $1.25. 

The  Year  ’Round  Party  Book 

William  P.  Young  &  Horace  J.  Gardner 

Party  time  is  here  again,  and  here,  too, 
is  a  new  party  book,  filled  with  games, 
riddles,  decorations  and  recipes  for  every 
red-letter  day.  Good  not  only  for  individ¬ 
ual  homes,  but  for  4-H  clubs.  Boy  amd 
Girl  Scouts,  etc.  J.  P.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia.  $1.00. 


Good  Books  to  Read 


Good  Movies  to  See 


The  Need  We  Have  A.  Hamilton  Gibbs 

Chance  brought  a  girl  whose  marriage 
had  been  shattered  by  an  older  woman’s 
hate  to  the  doorstep  of  a  doctor  in  an 
Irish  village.  He  understood  the  secret 
need  of  the  human  heart,  and  through 
that  understanding  mended  the  wrecked 
lives.  Little  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  $2.50. 


^Picture  Tales  from  Speiin 
The  author,  who  is 


Ruth  Sawyer 
Mrs.  Albert  C. 


The  Gay  Desperado 

Nino  Martini  as  a  singer  with  radio  as¬ 
pirations,  Ida  Lupino  as  the  beautiful 
fiancee  of  a  pampered  son  of  wealth,  and 
Leo  Carrillo  as  the  Mexican  bandit  chief 
with  ludicrous  ideas  of  how  to  imitate 
American  gangster  methods.  The  story  is 
laid  in  a  Mexican  setting  and  moves  at  a 
rapid  pace,  the  exciting  action  offset  by 
romantic  musical  interludes. 

The  Big  Broadcast  of  1937 

Adolph  Zuker’s  contribution  to  the  big 
musicals  of  the  year,  with  pleasant  en¬ 
tertainment  for  practically  everyone. 


CLARENCE  NINABUCK,  Colomhiis^is.,  and  hia  new 
Half-Ton  6-cyIindcr  International  tackle  his  dairy  hanling 
routine  with  new  confidence  this  year.  "1  certainly  had 
plenty  of  grief  last  winter  in  the  heavy  snow  with  my  old 
truck,”  he  says.  "Everybody  I  meet  tells  me  'You  sure 
got  a  good  truck  there  now.’  ” 


1831,.. 

the  first  McCormick  Reaper. 
Trucks  came  75  years  later. 


Generations  ago 
Cyrus  Hall  McCormick 
founded 

International  Harvester's 
Liberal  Time-Payment  Policy. 


^  Owners  of  farm  equipment 
have  known  the  advantages  and 
benefits  of  time-payment  through 
International  Harvester  for  a 
great  many  years.  Long  before 
there  were  any  automobiles  or 
trucks  the  builders  of  this  cen¬ 
tury-old  organization  were  sell¬ 
ing  machines  and  implements 


on  "time.” 


In  the  past  30  years  tens  of 
thousands  of  men  have  been 
helped  to  ownership  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Trucks  by  International 
Harvester’s  extension  of  credit. 
The  many  partial-payment  plans 
in  use  today  reflect  International 


A  sample  of  the  9*ft«  drifts  in  the  Ninabuck 
yard  last  winter.  Farmers  had  such  a  snow 
problem  everywhere,  and  that  takes  sturdy 
dependability  in  a  truck. 


policy  of  long  year’s  standing. 
Pay  CASH  on  delivery  for  your 
trucks  when  you  can,  and  save  all 
financing  charges,  but  when  cash 
must  be  conserved  see  what  Inter* 
national’s  liberal  time -payment 
plan  may  offer  you.  Ask  about 
our  materially  reduced  financing 
charges — let  Internationals  earn 
their  way  as  you  pay.  See  an 
International  truck  dealer  or  the 
nearest  branch  about  a  truck  to 
fit  your  needs. 
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New  York  Farm  Bureau 
Opposes  Bevival  of  AAA 


COUNTY  delegates  to  the  21st  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  at  their 
business  session  here  Nov.  12  opposed 
revival  of  the  AAA  in  a  strongly- 
worded  resolution,  unanimously  adopt¬ 
ed,  which  challenges  the  reported  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  president  of  their  national 
organization. 

The  resolution  which  was  adopted 
following  a  lively  discussion  on  the 
question,  “Shall  the  New  York  Federa¬ 
tion  withdraw  from  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation?”  declares  the  AAA 
to  have  been  unbeneficial  and  in  many 
cases  actually  injurious  to  New  York 
farmers.  It  reads: 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  New  York 
state  farmers  did  not  benefit  by  the 
AAA  program  and  in  some  cases  were 
actually  injured  as  a  result  of  the  crop 
restriction  programs,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  many  New  York  farmers  are 
now  participating  in  the  new  agricul¬ 
tural  soil  conservation  program  which 
is  now  working  out  quite  satisfactorily, 
be  it  resolved  that  we,  the  county  Farm 
bureau  delegates  in  attendance  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  Syracuse 
Nov.  12,  go  on  record  in  opposition  to 
revival  of  the  AAA  as  recently  suggest¬ 
ed  in  a  published  statement  by  Edward 
A.  O’Neal,  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.” 

A  sequel  resolution  favored  co¬ 
ordination  of  a  state  soil  conservation 
program  with  the  federal  act,  adminis¬ 
tered  through  the  extension  service  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  with  a  non¬ 
partisan,  non-political  committee  of 
farmers  selected  by  the  dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  from  lists  suggested  by  the  con¬ 
ference  board  of  farm  organizations. 
The  resolution  urged  also  that  substan¬ 
tial  payments  be  made  to  farmers  for 
improvement  of  farm  woodlots  and  the 
reforestation  of  poor  farm  lands  and 
recommended  abolition  of  the  diversion 
type  of  payments  in  the  1937  program. 

The  federation’s  monetary  resolution, 
one  on  which  subject  it  has  adopted 
annually  for  the  past  several  years  to 
outline  its  well  known  stand  on  the 
money  question,  this  time  calls  upon 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  in  line 
with  President  Roosevelt’s  statement  to 
the  London  Economic  conference,  July 
3,  1933:  “  .  .  .  the  United  States  seeks 
the  kind  of  a  dollar  which  a  generation 
hence  will  have  the  same  purchasing 
and  debt  paying  power  as  the  dollar 
value  we  hope  to  attain  in  the  near 
future.” 

Copies  of  this  resolution  were  order¬ 
ed  sent  to  President  Roosevelt,  all  New 
York  state  members  in  Congress  and 
to  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion. 

Other  resolutions  adopted  at  the  clos¬ 
ing  session  of  the  convention  covered  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects  from  snow  re¬ 
moval  on  highways  to  the  adoption  of 
an  internal'  il  log  rule  in  the  com¬ 
putation  of  b  )ard  feet  in  selling  logs  for 
lumber.  A  notable  one  in  this  category 
was  a  resolution  commending  the 


growth  of  dairy  cow  testing  associa¬ 
tions  and  services  and  favoring  a  state 
appropriation  for  the  promotion  and 
support  of  a  greater  program  along 
this  line. 

A  definite  drive  for  a  managed  cur¬ 
rency  based  upon  the  average  price  of 
basic  commodities  was  urged  by  Her¬ 
bert  P.  King  of  Trumansburg,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  federation,  in  his  address 
at  the  opening  session. 

Calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
President’s  power  to  revalue  the  dollar 
expires  with  the  first  of  the  year,  Mr, 
King  said: 

“Farmers  certainly  do  not  wish  to  go 
back  to  a  definite  gold  standard  where 
the  prices  of  our  products  will  vary 
with  every  change  in  the  value  of  gold 
and  where  every  change  in  the  value 
of  gold  will  throw  farming  out  of  ad¬ 
justment  with  other  businesses.  That 
certainly  will  not  make  for  permanency 
in  agriculture.  If  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  stabilization  at  this  time,  the 
power  of  revaluation  should  be  extend¬ 
ed  within  certain  limits,  either  to  the 
President  or  to  a  non-partisan  board 
appointed  for  the  purpose.” 

■While  New  York  farmers  disagree 
with  farmers  in  the  South  and  West 
who  believe  in  production  control  in 
agriculture  as  in  industry,  Mr.  King 
said,  the  monetary  question  is  one  on 
which  all  the  farmers  in  the  nation  are 
getting  together. 

“Farmers  of  the  South  and  West  are 
willing  to  accept  our  program  for  the 
revaluation  and  stabilization  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  and  believe  it  is  essential,”  Mr. 
King  added,  “but  we  are  not  willing  to 
accept  production  control  not  only  be¬ 
cause  we  believe  it  is  not  necessary,  but 
because  we  believe  it  may  lead  us  into 
serious  difficulties  if  continued  for  any 
length  of  time.” 

Agriculture  planning  with  emphasis 
on  soil  conservation  and  land  utilization 
dominated  the  rest  of  the  talks  given 
before  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation’s 
convention. 

Dr.  Carl  E.  Ladd,  dean  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
recommended  concentrated  planning  in 
the  counties  of  the  state  under  the  Soil 
Conservation  act.  He  said  that  the 
state  might  well  adopt  a  backgroxmd 
principle  that  “these  payments  shall 
be  made  only  for  work  that  is  of  public 
benefit.”  In  this  category  he  listed 
the  following  recommendations: 

Pay  farmers  for  fencing  cows  out  of 
woodlots,  which  will  help  greatly  to 
prevent  fioods  and  soil  erosion;  pay 
them  for  improvement  of  strips  across 
side  pastures  or  even  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  entire  hillside;  for  reforest¬ 
ing  waste  lands  on  farms;  for  cleaning 
out  dead  and  neglected  orchards;  for 
planting  windbreaks;  for  liming  land 
and  for  seeding  alfalfa  as  a  basis  of 
successful  dairying. 

Dean  Ladd  said  also  that  county 
Farm  bureaus  can  use  the  act  to  put 
on  an  alfalfa  and  legume  program. 

“We  have  been  doing  this  in  a  be- 


“Art  of  Living,”  Home  Bureau  Theme 


The  New  York'  State  Federation  of 
Home  Bureaus  chose  “The  Art  of  Liv¬ 
ing”  as  the  theme  for  its  17th  annual 
convention,  held  in  Syracuse  coincident 
with  the  Farm  Bureau  federation’s  con¬ 
vention.  Meeting  was  well  attended. 
Enthusiasm  and  interest  were  keen. 
Some  phjLses  of  this  topic  were  discuss¬ 
ed  by  practically  every  speaker. 

Said  Dr.  Flora  Rose,  director  of  the 
State  College  of  Home  Economics,  who 
was  one  of  the  leading  speakers : 

‘"The  art  of  living  is  not  the  intel¬ 
lectual  achievements  we  may  demon¬ 
strate.  It  is  the  thing  which  we  do  to 
the  experience  we  have.  The  part  of 
ourselves  we  build  into  it,  the  way  we 
approach  it,  and  thus  the  fulfillment  of 
self  we  get  from  it. 

“This  is  true  whether  we  achieve 
through  the  making  of  a  loaf  of  bread 
or  the  writing  of  a  book;  the  painting 
of  a  picture,  the  fashioning  of  a  dress, 
the  planting  of  a  field.” 

Dean  Ladd,  another  speaker  before 


the  Home  Bureau  group,  urged  a  study 
of  community  history  as  a  course  of 
commimity  pride  and  as  a  necessary 
basis  for  forward  looking. 

“Rural  New  York,”  he  said,  “has  ex¬ 
isted  long  enough  to  have  its  own  tra¬ 
ditions.  If  you  know  the  traditions 
that  made  the  community  more  beauti¬ 
ful,  this  won’t  make  you  reactionary 
but  will  help  you  to  look  ahead  more 
intelligently.  The  time  has  come  to 
study  our  history,  develop  our  traditions 
and  use  them  as  our  pioneer  ancestors 
would  have  used  them  —  to  inform  and 
carry  forward  a  better  rural  life  on  the 
land  they  chopped  out  of  wilderness.” 

Home  Bureau  officers  re-elected  for 
coming  year:  Mrs.  Evalyn  Gatchell, 
North  Rose,  President;  First  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cotter,  Truxton;  Sec¬ 
ond  vice-president,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Harrison, 
"West  Winfield;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Nettie 
M.  Roods,  Wilton.  Mrs.  Wentworth 
Fay,  Malone,  was  elected  to  Board  of 
Directors  for  two  years  to  represent 
north  district. 
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ginning  way  during  the  past  decade,” 
he  added,  “and  have  learned  the  best 
methods  and  have  accomplished  much. 
We  now  haVe  an  opportunity  to  intensi¬ 
fy  such  a  program  and  secure  much 
greater  results.  It  seems  we  have  a 
real  opportunity  now  to  initiate  a  pas¬ 
ture  improvement  program  that  would 
be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  dairyman 
and  most  effective  in  flood  and  erosion 
control.” 

Dr.  T.  E.  LaMont  of  the  department 
of  agricultural  economics  and  farm 
management,  Cornell  imiversity,  told 
about  the  studies  in  land  use  now  be¬ 
ing  made  by  the  college  in  14  counties 
in  the  state,  including  Tompkins  and 
Cortland  counties.  Areas  that  wiU  re¬ 
main  permanently  in  agriculture,  he 
said,  should  be  served  by  hard  roads, 
electricity  and  telephone  and  should 
have  good  schools  and  rural  health 
facilities. 

Dr.  George  F.  Warren,  distinguished 
Cornell  imiversity  farm  economist  who 
predicted  the  stock  market  crash  of 
1929  and  the  depression  which  followed 
in  its  wake,  painted  a  picture  of  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  rising  prices  and  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  farm  products  in  his 
talk  on  “The  Economic  Outlook.” 

“There  is  a  practical  certainty  that 
the  trend  in  prices  will  be  strongly  up¬ 
ward  for  several  years,  if  we  adhere  to 
a  fixed  gold  standard,  and  no  probabil¬ 
ity  of  a  price  decline  if  we  do  not  do 
so,”  Dr.  Warren  said. 


He  cited  the  upward  swing  in  the 
building  cycle  as  the  basis  for  his  pre¬ 
diction.  This  cycle,  he  said,  is  usually 
about  18  years  long;  the  last  peak  came 
in  1925  and  for  the  last  seven  years 
there  has  been  little  construction. 

“Therefore,”  he  concluded,  “the  out¬ 
look  is  for  an  upward  trend  in  prices 
for  several  years  and  an  upward  trend 
in  demand.  This  means  an  increase  in 
the  demand  for  choice  products,  such 
as  milk,  eggs  and  fresh  vegetables,  and 
a  resumption  of  the  long-time  trend  in 
favor  of  the  choice  grades  of  these 
products.  It  means  that  this  is  a  good 
time  to  buy  a  good  farm  or  other  good 
property  if  one  has  use  for  it.  .  .  .  It 
does  not  mean  that  every  year  will  be  a 
good  year  for  every  farm  product,  but 
does  suggest  that  for  a  few  years  the 
farmer  who  farms  well  and  actively 
may  hope  for  better  returns.” 

Re-elected  as  officers  for  the  coming 
year  are:  President,  Herbert  P.  King, 
Trumansburg;  First  vice-president, 
Warren  W.  Hawley,  Batavia;  General 
Secretary,  E.  S.  Foster,  Ithaca;  Direc¬ 
tor  for  four  yeafs,  Clayton  White, 
Stow.  B.  L.  Johnson,  Evans  Mills,  was 
elected  treasurer  to  succeed  Earl  B. 
Clark,  North  Norwich,  who  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  Second  vice-president.  'Vot¬ 
ing  delegates  to  go  to  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  meeting  at  Pasa¬ 
dena,  California,  December  9  to  11,  are: 
Mr.  King,  Mr.  "White,  with  Harold  Sim¬ 
onson  of  Glen  Head.  L.  I.,  as  alternate. 


I  Attend  National  Grange 


As  a  preliminary  to  the  National 
Grange,  I  sat  in  on  sessions  of  the 
Ohio  State  Grange  and  found  that 
farmers  here  think  much  the  same  as 
in  New  York  and  New  England.  Wal¬ 
ter  F.  Kirk,  State  Master,  pointed  out 
that  federal  soil  conservation  program 
imposes  certain  responsibilities  upon 
each  state.  He  urged  that  as  far  as 
practical,  control  be  turned  over  to 
farmers. 

At  another  point  he  deplored  exces¬ 
sive  and  unnecessary  public  spending. 
This  he  said  was  a  far  greater  evil  than 
private  spending,  because  in  the  latter 
case  the  individual  spent  only  his  own 
money.  In  the  case  of  public  spending, 
he  said,  taxes  were  imposed  upon  all 
alike,  in  order  to  pay  for  it,  whether 
they  favored  the  spending  or  favored 
economy. 

Kirk  also  pointed  out  necessity  for 
dividing  needy  into  those  who  are 
worthy  and  those  who  are  willing  to 
become  a  public  responsibility  and  let 
government  support  them.  He  thought 
whole  subject  ought  to  be  considered 
on  its  interrelated  bases  of  relief,  tax¬ 
ation  and  welfare. 

National  Grange  marked  its  70th 
birthday  by  being  host  to  more  than 
1,000  rural  youQi,  including  Future 
Farmers,  4-H  members  and  juvenile 
Grangers.  Chief  speaker  was  Harper 
Sibley,  president  of  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  chairman 
of  American  Agriculturist  Research 
Foundation.  Mr.  Sibley  spoke  three 
times  in  less  than  three  hours.  He  ate 
part  of  a  limch  with  the  Columbus 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  made  a  speech; 
hurried  to  the  youth  luncheon,  ate  and 
spoke  again;  and  then  addressed 
Grange  Birthday  Party. 

In  the  next  issue  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  I  will  summarize  action  taken 
by  National  Grange  in  its  two-weeks’ 
session.  A  program  for  American  agri¬ 
culture  is  in  the  making  here  at  the 
70th  Annual  session.  See  page  12  for  a 
summary  of  National  Master  Taber’s 
talk. 

As  most  readers  know.  National 
Grange  is  in  session  for  nine  days.  Sun¬ 
day  is  the  dividing  line.  For  first  four 
days,  time  is  taken  up  largely  with 
spectacular  features.  At  Columbus  last 
week  there  was  the  Master’s  address 
delivered  in  public  session  on  opening 
day.  Next  day  there  was  the  youth 
luncheon,  at  which  hundreds  of  young 
men  and  women  were  guests  of  the 
Grange;  there  was  conferring  of  the 
Seventh  Degree  in  four  sections  on  a 
class  of  thousands.  Friday  there  were 
hundreds  of  Grange  visitors  for  the 
Assembly  of  Demeter,  highest  ritualis¬ 
tic  body  and  the  public  national  broad¬ 
cast. 

On  Sunday  Grange  went  to  church  in 


By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


morning  and  held  a  memorial  service 
in  evening.  Then  it  got  down  to  hard 
work.  Crowds  disappeared.  This  week 
Grange  is  working  against  time  to 
squeeze  into  its  sessions  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  it  must  do.  Until  wee  hours 
in  the  morning,  committees  are  in  ses¬ 
sion.  Resolutions  are  being  rewritten 
and  debated.  There  is  no  time  for  play, 
except — well,  I  had  better  tell  about 
the  Order  of  the  Little  Red  Rooster. 
This  is  conferred  upon  all  new  mem¬ 
bers  of  National  Grange  (state  masters 
and  their  wives).  Ladies  are  in  charge 
and  they  do  a  swell  job  of  livening 
things  up  on  a  night  when  all  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  quiet  as  Grangers  work. 
State  Master  Raymond  Cooper  and 
Mrs.  Cooper  this  week  received  their 
little  red  pins. 

*  *  * 


Farm  Foods  Exposition 


All  important  state  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  are  lending  their  support  to  an 
exhibit  of  foods  produced  on  New  York 
farms,  which  is  to  be  staged  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  Armory  Jan.  6,  7  and  8.  Exposi¬ 
tion  will  be  at  time  Empire  State  Po¬ 
tato  Club  and  New  York  State  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Association  are  in  ses¬ 
sion.  Cornell,  Geneva  and  State  Bureau 
of  Markets  are  co-operating. 

Naturally,  exhibit  is  planned  to  in¬ 
terest  consumers.  Its  purpose  is  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  consume  products  of  New 
York  farms.  In  the  past  not  enough  of 
this  has  been  done.  Exhibit  must  not 
only  be  attractive  to  the  eye,  but  there 
must  be^much  educational  work. 

Because  of  this,  it  will  be  seen  the 
show  needs  active,  aggressive  support 
of  farm  groups.  Syracuse  show  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  model  for  similar  ex¬ 
hibits  that  may  be  staged  in  other  im¬ 
portant  consuming  centers  of  state. 


Porter  Heads  Committee 

Roy  A.  Porter  of  Elba,  Potato  Club 
president,  is  general  chairman  of  show 
:ommittee.  Vegetable  growers  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  Henry  Marquart,  president, 
ind  Lewis  Gasper,  secretary;  Horticui- 
:ural  Society  by  George  A.  Morse 
Jrant  Hitchings;  New  York  Canners^ 
(Association  by  John  P.  Street, 

:ary;  Bureau  of  Markets  by  W.  J-  piro- 
sall,  director;  State  College  of 
:ure  by  Earl  A.  Flansburgh; 
nen’s  League  by  Leon  A.  Chapn 
S'.  J.  Connolly;  Potato  Club  by 
=liley  and  H.  J.  Evans;  Onondaga  Ve^ 
Lable  Growers’  Association  by  L.  • 
Avery;  Geneva  Experiment  Statwn  ^ 
W.  T.  Tapley;  Maple  Producers’ 
jrative  Association  by  Levi  P. 

Dther  organizations  co-operating 
ffude  GLF,  Home  Bureau,  State 
Bureau  Federation,  and  Empire  esu* 
Honey  Producers. 
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October  Milk  Prices 

Sheffield  producers  will  receive  for 
Grade  B,  3.5  milk  in  201-210  mile  zone 
$1.90  for  October.  Price  is  6  cents  less 
than  September  but  is  12  cents  more 
than  October  a  year  ago. 

Dairymen’s  League  members  delivering 
to  non-volume  differential  plants  will 
get  a  net  pool  price  of  $1.75  for  Grade 
B,  October  milk  testing  3.5.  Price  is 
for  201-210  mile  zone.  Differentials  for 
volume  plants  vary  from  6  to  12  cents. 
Dairymen’s  League  announces  that 
average  net  pool  price  to  producers,  in¬ 
cluding  all  differentials,  is  $1.90.  The 
October  price  is  5  cents  less  than  the 
price  for  September  but  23  cents  above 
October  a  year  ago. 

New  York  Stores  Sell  Milk  at 
Cut  Prices 

The  October  milk  price  to  producers, 
generally  lower  than  for  September,  in¬ 
dicates  storm  clouds  gathering  on  the 
milk  market  horizon.  A  glance  at  min¬ 
imum  prices  by  classes,  as  set  by  New 
York  Milk  Control  Board,  might  well 
lead  dairymen  to  expect  better  returns. 
Those  class  prices,  as  compared  with 
a  month  ago  and  a  year  ago,  are  as 
follows  : 


Class 

Oct.  1936 

Sept.  1936 

Oct.  1935 

1  (fluid  milk) 

$2.90 

$2.74 

$2.45 

2A  (fluid  cream;  plain 

2.05 

2.05 

1.75 

condensed  milk;  ice 
cream,  N.  Y.  City) 

2D  (ice  cream  upstate; 

1.475 

1.56 

1.13 

cream  cheese) 

3  (evaporated  milk) 

1.60-1.65* 

1.846 

1.39 

4 A  (butter) 

1.175 

1.26 

.98 

4B  (American  cheese 
’Estimated 

1.35 

1.44 

1.15 

Prime  reasons  for  low  prices  are 
October  milk  production  12  per  cent 
higher  than  a  year  ago  and  increased 
purchase  by  independent  dealers  of 
milk  from  outside  the  state  at  less  than 
control  board  prices. 

A  group  of  stores  in  New  York  City 
attempted  to  disrupt  price  situation  by 
advertising  Grade  B  milk  at  9  cents  a 
quart,  two  cents  below  price  set  by  the 
control  board,  and  by  suit  filed  by  15 
dealers  to  upset  milk  control  law  on 
basis  that  emergency  which  justified 
the  law  has  passed. 

Following  telegram  from  Commis¬ 
sioner  Ten  Eyck,  Burt  Miller  of  the 
New  York  milk  control  office  ordered 
dealers  to  take  signs  advertising  cut 
rate  milk  from  windows,  called  300  to 
his  New  York  office  for  preliminary 
hearings,  and  summoned  representa¬ 
tives  of  Thomas  Roulston  Inc.,  con¬ 
ducting  a  chain  store  organization,  to 
appear  in  Albany  at  hearing  before 


ABSORBINE  WILL 
RELIEVE  THAT  SPRAIN ! 


Horses  like  Absorbine — they  know  how 
fast  it  relieves  inflamed  tendons,  swol¬ 
len  knees,  ankles  and  bruised  muscles 
and  strains — takes  away  the  pain — lets 
them  work  during  treatment.  Won’t 
blister  or  remove  hair.  Economical  be¬ 
cause  a  httle  goes  so  far.  $2.50  a  bottle 
at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


HORSES 


HEAVY  AND  HANDY-WEIGHT  FARM  WORK 
HORSES;  high-grade  Belgians  and  Percherons  at  low¬ 
est  country  prices.  FRED  CHANDLER,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


$1000  Secures  242  Acres,  Horses 

9  Cattle,  machinery,  crops  included;  handy  city;  good 
9-ioom  house,  60  ft.  cement-hasement  barn,  insured 
*4500;  price  $S200.  $1000  down;  pg.  45  big  FllEE  cata¬ 
log.  STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Av#.,  New  York  City. 


Pj|VlKJ[A2^th  anniversary  catalog  200  farms  and 
P  D  If  hM  ^  village  homes.  Finger  Lakes  Itegion. 
"  ■■  ■■  ■  “ New  low  prices.  Beal  opportunities. 

F.  C.  McCARTY.  R.  5,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


Commissioner  Ten  Eyck.  Others  who 
refused  to  remove  cut  rate  signs  from 
windows  are  likewise  summoned  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  Albany. 

Latest  reports  are  that  situation  has 
improved  and  that  most  retailers  had 
stopped  price  cutting.  However,  25 
stores  are  expected  to  lose  licenses 
through  failure  tf^answer  summons. 
Many  of  worst  offenders  were  already 
in  trouble  with  milk  control  board. 

Production — Milk  production  in  the 
New  York  milk  shed  continues  heavier. 
A  trip  through  Central  New  York,  No¬ 
vember  10,  revealed  many  cows  still 
on  pasture.  Hay  is  short;  dairymen  are 
saving  it,  but  net  result  of  fairly  favor¬ 
able  weather  is  that  production  is  de¬ 
creasing  slowly  and  total  volume  holds 
well  above  last  year. 

U.  S.  District  Court  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  gives  opinion  that  the  AAA’s  milk 
marketing  agreement  for  District  of 
Columbia  is  imconstitutional  because 
certain  provisions  control  or  attempt 
to  control  production  of  milk  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia. 

Trade  Agreements — Act  giving  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  authority  to  negotiate 
trade  agreements  will  expire  Jime  12, 
1937.  Dairy  organizations  and  National 
Grange  are  expected  to  fight  against 
reenactment  of  the  act,  claiming  that 
agreements  already  reached  gave  agri¬ 
culture,  especially  dairy  industry,  a  raw 
deal.  If  fight  fails,  plan  is  to  seek 
amendment^  so  that  negotiations  will  be 
open  to  authorized  representatives  of 
producers  and  to  include  requirement 
that  trade  agreement  must  be  approved 
by  Senate. 

Clip  Cows — New  York  City  Health  De¬ 
partment  and  most  other  health  regu¬ 
lations  require  clipping  of  all  cows 
around  udder  and  flanks  during  stab¬ 
ling  season.  This  is  sensible  require¬ 
ment  which  helps  producer  to  keep  milk 
clean. 

Butter — Sentiment  in  butter  market 
has  been  just  reasonably  confident. 
Production  decreases  week  by  week  but 
is  still  heavier  than  a  year  ago.  Stocks 
in  cold  storage  are  not  being  reduced 
as  rapidly  as  they  were  last  season. 

Storage  holdings  on  October  31,  as  es¬ 
timated  by  American  Creamery  and 
Poultry  Produce  Review,  are  104,305,- 
000  pounds  compared  to  121,354,000 


pounds  a  year  ago. 

Around  first  week  in  November,  im¬ 
ports  of  butter  were  relatively  low, 
with  expectation  that  they  would  in¬ 
crease  the  balance  of  the  year.  Esti¬ 
mate  of  November  imports  was  two 
million  pounds. 

EGGS 

The  latest  estimate  of  receipts  of 
fresh  eggs  at  New  York  is  that  during 
November,  2  per  cent  less  eggs  reach¬ 
ed  market  than  for  November  last  year 
and  that  during  December,  receipts  will 
be  10  per  cent  less  than  for  that  month 
a  year  ago. 

The  estimated  storage  holdings  on 
November  1  were  3,903,000  cases  com¬ 
pared  with  4,713,000  cases  on  the  same 
date  a  year  ago.  One  market  man  puts 
it  this  way:  “If  receipts  turn  out  as 
expected  and  if  we  are  to  remove  3^/^ 
million  cases  of  eggs  from  storage  be¬ 
fore  January  1,  consumption  will  need 
to  be  a  little  better  than  it  was  a  year 
ago.’’  In  this  connection,  egg  trade  be¬ 
lieves  it  unwise  to  force  retail  egg 
prices  too  high  because  this  always 
cuts  down  consumption. 

Turkey  situation  is  getting  a  lot  of 
publicity.  Here  again  the  trade  feels 
retail  prices  should  not  be  high  enough 
to  discourage  consumption  because  we 
have  the  biggest  turkey  crop  in  several 
years.  One  guess  is  that  the  wholesale 
prices  on  turkeys  will  be  somewheres 
around  25  cents  a  pound. 

POTATOES 

Potato  markets  are  again  engaged  in 
one  of  their  seasonal  struggles  over 
price  factor.  Growers  have  asked  high¬ 
er  prices  and  are  to  a  limited  extent 
receiving  more  money,  but  they  are 
meeting  strong  consumer  and  dealer 
opposition.  While  markets  have  advanc¬ 
ed  10  to  15  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
in  nearly  all  producing  districts,  there 
has  been  a  slowing  up  in  demand  that 
has  caused  weakness  in  some  quarters. 

Terminal  market  situation  shows 
little  change.  Track  holdings  are  light 
and  no  accumulations  either  on  sidings 
or  in  warehouses.  Trade  is  living  on  a 
hand  to  mouth  basis  with  no  supply  laid 
away  for  emergencies  that  may  arise 
through  zero  weather  and  snow  storms. 

November  crop  report  showed  no  ma¬ 
terial  change  in  crop  outlook,  which 
should  be  encouraging  to  producers 
everywhere.  Potatoes  have  been  good 
property  for  several  months  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  this  position  should 
be  changed  at  this  time. — Amos  Kirby. 


Changes  in  Consumption  of  Dairy  Products 

By  LELAND  SPENCER 


ONE  of  effects  of  the  depression  we 
have  just  been  through  was  a 
change  in  amoimts  of  various  foods 
consumed.  People  were  compelled  by 
force  of  circumstances  to  reduce  their 
expenditures  for  food,  as  well  as  for 
everything  else.  Millions  of  families 
throughout  the  United  States  gave  up 
foods  which  they  really  preferred  for 
others  which  were  less  desirable  but 
also  less  expensive. 

The  total  consumption  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  in  the  United  States  did  not 
change  much  during  the  depression,  but 
there  was  a  marked  shift  from  certain 
kinds  to  others.  Nearly  everywhere,  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  farms,  consumption  of  fluid 
milk,  cream,  and  ice  cream  was  cut 
down.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
marked  increases  in  the  use  of  evapo¬ 
rated  milk,  cheese,  and  butter  (table  1). 
Much  larger  quantities  of  dry  skim- 
milk  have  been  used  in  bread  and  in 
“reinforced’’  cereals. 


TABLE  I.  PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  OF  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Product 

1929 

1931 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Fluid  Milk  (Gals.)* 

40.8 

40.0 

38.8 

37.7 

38.8 

Ice  Cream  (Gals.)** 

2.1 

1.7 

1.2 

1.4 

1.6 

Evaporated  Milk  (Lbs.) 

11.3 

11.6 

12.5 

13.7 

15.1 

Cheese  (Lbs.) 

4.6 

4.5 

4.5 

4.8 

5.2 

Butter  (Lbs.) 

17.4 

17.9 

17.6 

18.0 

17.1 

Oleo  (Lbs.) 

2.9 

1.8 

1.9 

2.1 

3.0 

Source:  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

*ln  cities  and  villages  only.  Includes  fluid  cream. 
**Based  on  output  of  factories.  Does  not  inciude  ice 
cream  made  at  home  or  by  small  retail  shops. 

What  is  the  reason  for  these  strik¬ 
ing  changes  in  demand  for  the  various 
forms  of  milk?  I  believe  they  are  easily 
explained  by  changes  in  the  relative 
cost  of  these  products  and  in  consum¬ 
ers’  purchasing  power.  Nearly  always 
butterfat  and  other  solids  of  milk  are 
available  at  lower  cost  in  evaporated 


milk,  cheese,  butter,  and  dry  skimmilk 
than  they  are  in  fluid  milk,  cream,  or 
ice  cream.  When  commodity  prices  fall, 
these  differences  tend  to  be  greater. 
The  fluid  milk  and  ice  cream  trades  are 
more  highly  organized  and  temporarily 
more  successful  in  resisting  price  de¬ 
clines.  At  the  same  time,  the  majority 
of  consumers  have  less  to  spend.  They 
are  more  price  conscious.  Consequent¬ 
ly  they  buy  more  of  the  cheaper  kinds 
of  dairy  products,  less  of  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  kinds. 

Producers  and  distributors  of  fluid 
milk  are  particularly  concerned  with 
the  increase  in  consumption  of  evapo¬ 
rated.  Use  of  evaporated  milk  has  been 
increasing  steadily  for  many  years. 
Quantity  consumed  per  capita  has  ap¬ 
proximately  doubled  since  1920.  More 
than  half  of  this  increase  occurred  since 
1930.  At  present  rate,  consumption  of 
evaporated  milk  is  equivalent  to  about 
4%  gallons  of  whole  milk  per  capita 
annually.  This  compares  with  around 
39  gallons  of  fresh  milk,  the  average 
consumption  of  people  living  in  cities 
and  villages. 

How  many  of  the  families  who  have 
become  new  users  of  evaporated  milk 
during  the  depression  will  change  back 
to  fresh  milk  and  cream,  no  one  can 
say.  This  will  depend  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  amount  of  difference  in  retail 
prices.  For  several  years  prior  to  1929, 
difference  between  the  retail  price  of 
a  quart  of  fresh  milk  and  a  tall  can  of 
evaporated  was  from  214  to  3  cents. 
This  difference  has  now  increased  (tak¬ 
ing  average  prices  for  the  United 
States)  to  between  4  and  5  cents.  Here 
lies  a  clear  challenge  to  the  fluid  milk 
industry  to  keep  its  costs  at  the  very 
minimum  consistent  with  fair  wages 
and  satisfactory  service. 


WANTS  TO  KNOW  WHAT 
WE’RE  FEEDING  OUR  HENS 
TO  MAKE  THEM  LAY  SO 


REGULAR  MASH,  SON,  MIXED 
WITH  NOPCO  XX  AT  PROFIT 
PRODUCTION  LEVELS.  GIVES  *EM 
VITAMIN  A  AND  0  FOR 
LAYING  AS  WELL 
AS  PICKET 
PREVENTION 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  YouMl  Jump  Ont 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  Ueiuld  bile 
Into  your  bowels  dally.  If  this  bile  Is  not  flowing 
freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  just  decays  in 
the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach.  You  get 
constipatctl.  Your  whole  system  Is  poisoned  and  you 
feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel  move¬ 
ment  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those  good, 
old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  the.so  two  pounds 
of  bile  flowing-  freely  and  make  you  feel  "up  and  up.’’ 
Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing  in  making  bile  flow 
freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  by  name, 
stubbornly  refuse  anything  else.  25c  at  all  drug 
stores. 


FREE!  Valuable  Booklef 

new  Trapping  secrets - 
Guaranteed  Price  Lises,  I 
Market  Repoita.  Ship¬ 
ping  Tags— other  im— 
poiunt  information. 


PROMPT  RETURNS 

•A  • 

DEPENDABLE  SERVICE 

* 

LIBERAL  GRADING 


L 


f 


W.  IRVING  HERSKOVITS  FUR  C0.,inc 

'333  Seventh  Ave.,  Dept.  10,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Plea.se  send  me  Free  Booklet,  In¬ 
formation,  etc. 

Name _ 


P.  O... 
State  . 


_ Route _ _ _ 

_ Box _ 
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BREEDERS  SAY  YEAST  MAKES 

HOGS  AND  POULTRY 

PAY  BIGGER  PROFITS! 


Hog  raisers  and  poultrymen  report  amaz¬ 
ing  success  in  boosting  profits  with  feeds 
containing  Animal-Poultry  Yeast  Foam. 
They  say  this  live  yeast  keeps  hogs  healthier 
and  makes  them  grow  faster — makes  hens 
lay  more  eggs  during  winter  months  when 
prices  are  highest. 

Such  yeast  feeds  should  give  you  similar 
results.  Get  them  from  Yeast  Foam  Sys¬ 
tem  Mills,  and  see  how  they  improve 
digestion  and  assimilation,  leading  to  faster 
growth  and  greater  egg  production.  Book¬ 
let  of  profit  facts  sent  FREE. 

I  f  your  dealer  hasn’t  Y east  Foam  Feeds,  , 
it’s  easy  to  mix  your  own.  4-lb.  box  Ani-  1 
mal-Poultry  Yeast  Foam  delivered  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  for  $1,  ferments  300  lbs. 
feed.  Larger  amounts  cheaper.  North¬ 
western  Yeast  Co.,  Dept.  A  A,  1750  N. 
Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago. 


FOX  TRAPPING.  Best  sets  known.  One  man  took 
eight  foxes  from  seventeen  traps  the  first  night.  Complete 
instructions  and  bottle  scent.  Price  Five  Dollars. 

CHESTER  R.  HALL,  West  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 


FREE  box  cigars  anti  pipe  with  5  lbs.  guaranteed 
cigarette,  pipe  or  chewing  tobacco  $1.00,  ten  $1.75.  Pay 
when  received.  RIVES  TOBACCO  CO.,  Sedalia,  Ky. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
It  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


THE  SIMPLEST  WAY^ 

TO  CONTROL 

ROUNDWORM 

Feed  wormy  flocks  “Black 
Leaf”  Worm  Powder  once,  in 
a  little  mash.  Tasteless— odorless 
—not  toxic  to  birds.  Nicotine  in  our 
new  “shockless’’  form  is  released  in  in¬ 
testines,  where  needed.  Saves  time— costs 
little.  100  bird  size  postpaid,  75c  and  your  dealer’s  ’ 
name.  Try  it.  .  .  Also  “Black  Leaf’’  Worm  Pellets, 
100  for  85c.  .  .  Tobacco  By* 
Products  &  Chemical  Corp. 
Incerpo  rated, LeilIsville,Ky. 


Manufaeturer* 

of 

Black  Leaf  ¥>” 


9^a  Cords  in  10  Hours/ 


ALONE  you  saw  down  trees,  etc., 
faster,  ea-sier  than  4  men 
witli  2  crosscut  saws.  Folds 
lip  like  jacknife — ea.sil.v  carried. 
Saves  money,  time,  backaches. 
Prai.sed  by  farmers  since  1883.  New  low  prices.  Write 
for  FREE  catalog  today!  . 

Folding  Saviing  Machine  Co.,  “■chicTg*o,  m  ’ 


r*!!  AD  ANTFFn.  Chewing.  Smoking  or  Cigarette 
AjUAKAll  IttU.  Tobacco,  Five  pounds  $1.00, 
Ten  $1.75.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  box  cigars  Free. 

Carlton  Tobacco  Company 


TARAPPfl _ Guaranteed  best  chewing  or  .smoking, 

lyjDtW^y^yj  pounds  $l.00,  ten,  $1.75.  Pipe 

and  box  cigars  free.  Pay  when  received. 

FORD  FARMS,  PADUCAH,  KENTUCKY. 


LIVE  -  PAV 
CH  ICKS 


SPECIALIZING  IN  BROILER  CHICKS. 
Hatched  entirely  in  Electric  Incubators. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Legnorns  - 

Barred  Rocks  - - 

R.  I.  Reds  _ 

N.  H.  Reds  - - - 

Heavy  Mixed  _ 


C.  P.  LEISTER 


100 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$35.00 

$70.00 

7.50 

37.50 

75.00 

7.50 

37.50 

75.00 

8.50 

42.50 

85.00 

G.5U 

32.50 

65.00 

Box  A. 


CAIl  Breeders  Blood-Tested  foi^B 
B.W.D.  by  stained  antigen  H 
method.  100%  delivery  guar-  m 
anteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  M 
Order  direct  from  this  ad^^J 
or  write  for  folder. 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 


>11 


Day  Old  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs. 
1  11^^^  Crossbreds.  New  Hampshire  State  Ac- 
I  credited  flock,  means  higliest  rating.  All 

iMr  breeders  State  tested  for  15WD,  found  100% 
^  free,  no  reactors!  Money-back  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Hatches  year  round.  Free  catalog. 
Prices  attractive.  Write 
MELVIN  MOUL,  BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  A,  EXETER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


TWENTY  MOST  POPULAR  BREEDS. 

Wc  have  supervised  breeding  .and  management  of  our 
egg  producing  flocks  for  21  years.  Rigid  culling  and 
careful  blood-testing  have  developed  strong  healthy  flocks 
that  produce  chicks  of  high  livability.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  customers  testify  to  high  egg  producing  and 
quick  developing  broiler  qualities.  Fair  prices.  Free 

Catalogue.  LONE  ELM  HATCHERIES,  _ 

NOKOMIS,  Box  205,  ILLINOIS. 

DTTT  I  FTC  from  Barron  Type  White  Leghorn  breed- 
1  ULiL.!-.  i  D  ors.  Pedigreed  sired  up  to  328  eggs. 
70c  and  up.  Various  ages  up  to  laying  stage.  Also 
yearling  hens,  pedigreed  cockerels  and  White  Pekin 
Ducks  for  breeders.  Inspection  privilege.  Write, 
FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &.  POULTRY  FARM. 

R.  2,  Box  54,  Zeeland.  Mich. 

CHICKS  YEAR  ROUND.  Rig  Bargains.  Treading  Breeds. 
Highest  qualitv.  Excellent  layers.  Bloodtested.  Special 
Matings  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Prompt  shipments,  pre- 
piiid.  Special  Guarantee.  Catalog  Free. 

LIGONIER  HATCHERY,  R.  10,  LIGONIER,  INDIANA. 

I'Lir  DFCT  f'UIY  at  the  best  PRICES. 
IrlEi  D£id  1  CniA  All  Breeds.  Write  today. 

Lantz  Hatchery,  Dept.  10,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

pUipifC  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood  tc.sted  breed- 
ing  flocks.  Immediate  deliveries.  Catalog 

free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 

1 1 1  Manchester  Road,  Schenectady,  New  York. 


Dn/.lre  Sir  _ Finest  Pullorum  Tested  N.E. 

XxOCKS  Ol  IVcQS  Strains.  Breeding  Roosters. 

PINEVIEW  CHICKERY,  EXETER,  N.  H. 


STRICKLER’S  Ready-to-Lay  Pullets 

Choice  tweiity  weeks  old  Large  English  White  Leghorns; 
Christie  New’  Hampshire  Reds.  $1.10  each,  $105  per  100, 
FOB  Sheridan. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  A,  Sheridan.  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE 


Thousands  of  Royal 
squab  baby  birds 
wanted  by  N.  X. . 
Chi.,  and  other  re¬ 
sponsible  market- 
men  wliose  names 

,  we  give  you.  Breed  them,  quick  cash, 
sold  only  25  days  old.  Good  profit.  Send  stamp  for  mail¬ 
ing  of  free  picture  book,  tells  all.  Start  now;  our  37th  yr. 

PR  CO.,  206  HOW  ST.,  MELROSE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

New  Zealand  White  Rabbits.  Stahl  strain.  9  mo.,  does 
$2.  Raccoon  $5.  JOHN  PARRY,  CAMDEN,  N.  Y. 


Wtien  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
It  la  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


KERR 


BROILER 

CHICKS 


UVE-THRIVE-GROW 

Barred  Roehs,  White  Rocks, 

Red  Rock  Cross.  Always  available.  Hatches 
every  week.  All  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Special  prices  to  large  broiler 
raisers.  29  years  of  batching  experience 
and  fair  dealings  insure  satisfaction. 
Write  for  prices,  advance  order  discount. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

21  Railroad  Avenue  Frenebtown,  N.  J. 


MAPES 


POULTRY!  Ill 
FARM  nil 

Make  Money  with  Summer  and  Fall  Chicks! 
RED  ROCK  CROSSBRED  CHICKS,  either  sex,  for  lay¬ 
ers.  broilers  or  roasters.  WHITECROSS  chicks  ideal 
for  white  featliered  dressed  broiler  trade.  Vigorous,  grow 
and  feather  rapidly.  Rock-Red  Crossbreds  and  leghorn 
Chicks  also  available. 

We  hatch  ONLY  ON  ORDER  for  summer  and  falL 
Only  our  own  bloodtested  breeders  used.  Quality  unusu¬ 
al.  Place  order  NOW,  or  Write  for  circular  and  prmes. 
WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  A.  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


C  H  Rl  STI ES  VVewJfampshires 

Abg-S.-SPIZZERINKTUM 


35,000  Tested  Breeders 
100%  FREE  from  Pullorum 
Now  is  the  time  to  make  reservations  for 
1937  delivery  of  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks. 

Straight  New  Hampshires  for  fast-growing 
broilers  and  pullets  that  lay  large  eggs. 
Chris-Cross  Hybrids  for  BARRED  Broil¬ 
ers  and  Roasters.  Very  (Ast  growers. 

Hatches  every  week.  Write  for  Prices. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE.  Box  55,  KINGSTON, 


N.  H. 


.WHITIL^iOCK 

I  BABY 

z  CHICKS....^ fOO 

■  EGCS  FOR  kr 

"  HATCHING....^  0»f00 

■  Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  |00% 

■  State  Tested  (B.W.D.  free.)  Tube  Agglutination. 
My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons. 

_  7  SPECIALIZE.  ONE  BREED, 

ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


DEPT.  B 

ROCKLAMD 

MASS. 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

You  Can  Taste  the 


Difference 

1  SUPPOSE  it’s  human  nature  to  form 
ideas  about  things  you’ve  heart! 
about  and  in  which  you  are  interested, 
yet  have  never  seen  or  heard  accurate¬ 
ly  described.  Most  people  who  produce 
eggs  and  ship,  them  to  New  York,  I 
have  found,  have  a  lot  of  notions  of 
how  things  are  done  here.  Many  of 
them,  of  course,  have  gotten  informa¬ 
tion  from  reliable 
sources  and  have 
the  picture  pretty 
well  in  order.  Oth¬ 
ers  know  the  main 
things  but  have 
many  of  the  de¬ 
tails  blurred.  The 
rest  have  only  a 
“hodge-podge”  in 
their  mind’s  eye,  if 
they  think  about  it 
at  all. 

It  can  never  do 
anyone  harm  to 
know  as  much  as 
possible  about  the 
travels  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  which  brings 
him  in  part  or  all 
of  his  income.  Eggs 
must  necessarily  go  through  a  certain 
amount  of  travel,  judging,  handling  and 
re-judging  between  the  farm  and  the 
consumer’s  stomach. 

So,  with  all  this  in  mind,  about  three 
years  ago  I  wrote  two  or  three  articles 
trying  to  clear  up  the  picture  a  bit  at 
least  as  far  as  the  wholesale  market 
is  concerned.  Three  years  is  a  long 
time  and  there  are  many  new  subscrib¬ 
ers  who  did  not  read  those  articles.  If 
there  be  any  readers  who  remember 
exactly  what  I  wrote  they  have  a  much 
better  memory  than  I  have.  (That 
isn’t  saying  much  though,  for  I’m  the 
absent-minded  fellow  who  came  home 
late  one  rainy  night,  went  up-stairs, 
put  the  umbrella  to  bed  and  stood  in 
the  comer  all  night.) 

Real  soon,  then,  I’m  going  to  act  as 
your  eyes  and  ears  again  in  this  town 
which  eats  over  twenty  million  meals 
a  day.  I  won’t  go  into  as  much  detail 
this  time  but  I’ll  cover  more  of  the  city 
and  follow  the  eggs  a  little  beyond  the 
wholesale  egg  market. 

Right  now  I  only  want  to  drive  home 
some  of  the  things  city  people  say  when 
they  eat  your  eggs.  You  ought  to 
know  because  it  cuts  a  figure  in  your 
year  irl  and  year  out  returns. 

The  Taste’s  the  Thing 

You  all  know,  of  course,  that  there 
are  some  off  flavors  which  creep  into 
butter  every  once  in  a  while  and  hurt 
its  market  value  a  great  deal.  You 
also  know  some  varieties  of  apples  are 
much  better  liked  than  others  for  eat¬ 
ing  out  of  hand.  The  reason  is  flavor 
and  the  price  is  affected.  Is  there  any 
reason,  therefore,  why  flatness,  strong¬ 
ness,  or  non-eggy  flavors  should  get  by 
the  egg  eater  without  an  argument? 

I  feel  pretty  positive  that,  if  all  eggs 
could  be  depended  upon  to  have  that 
mild,  pleasing,  eggy  flavor  that  nine 
out  of  every  ten  consumers  approve 
when  they  get  it,  twice  as  many  eggs 
wouM  be  eaten  in  this  country.  But 
there’s  the  rub.  Not  only  are  the  eggs 
not  All  mild  flavored,  but  even  should 
they  be  next  year,  it  would  still  take 
several  more  years  to  convince  the  eat¬ 
ing  public  that  they  can  be  depended 
upon. 

In  general,  there  are  two  kinds  of  off 
flavors,  the  storage  and  the  fresh.  'The 
storage  off  flavors  include  flatness, 
mustiness,  papery  flavors  or  rancid 
tang  which  apparently  means  the  egg 


By  J.  G.  HUTTAR 

has  begun  to  rot  slightly. 

In  fresh  eggs  the  most  offensive  off 
flavor  is  a  strong  one  which  apparently 
comes  from  the  barnyard  fowl  whose 
diet  is  made  up  in  large  part  of  bugs, 
weeds  and  seeds  of  all  sorts  picked  up, 
sometimes  flavored  by  the  barnyard. 
Flatness  and  occasional  papery  flavors 
are  sometimes  detected  in  so-called 
fresh  eggs  that  travel  quite  a  distance 
to  market  in  refrigerator  cars  and  per¬ 
haps  have  been  held  a  while  before 
shipping. 

It  Pays  to  Watch  Feed 

By  far  the  most  important  thing  in 
egg  flavors  is  the  feed  the  egg  produc¬ 
ing  birds  eat.  I  have  had  a  chance 
to  check  this  almost  all  the  way 
through  up  to  the  consumer. 

During  the  recent  depression,  an 
army  of  otherwise  unemployed  am¬ 
bitious  men  took  to  peddling  eggs  from 
house  to  house  for  a  livelihood.  We 
have  come  to  know  them  here  in  the 
market  as  “Route  Men.”  Most  of  these 
people  deal  only  in  fine  fresh  eggs. 
Their  customers  soon  tell  them  what 
they  think  and  they  tell  us. 

Most  of  these  people  want  the  eggs 
of  the  same  producers  each  time  they 
buy.  At  the  country  egg  auctions, 
where  each  producer  has  a  permanent 
lot  number,  you  will  usually  see  the 
high  bids  all  made  on  a  few  lot  num¬ 
bers.  Even  though  they  are  apparent¬ 
ly  of  the  same  quality  and  grade  as 
others,  the  route  man  knows  that  his 
customers  prefer  so-and-so’s  eggs.  If 
he  substitutes  someone  else’s  eggs  he 
hears  about  it  next  week;  some  of  his 
customers  have  detected  the  difference. 

I’ve  heard  this  so  often  that  I  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  check  up  on  quite 
a  lot  of  these  preferred  producers.  I 
find  they  may  he  either  large  or  small 
poultrymen,  but  more  often  large.  In 
every  case,  however,  the  birds  are  con¬ 
fined  and  are  fed  a  good  poultry  ration. 

One  of  the  most  successful  farmers’ 
cooperative  organizations,  the  Pacific 
Egg  Producers,  have  a  reputation  of 
selling  eggs  of  uniformly  mild  flavor. 
This  organization  also  operates  co¬ 
operative  feed  mills  and  I  am  told  that 
a  high  percentage  of  the  eggs  they  sell 
is  produced  on  the  feed  they  mill. 

The  secret  of  successful  egg  market¬ 
ing  so  far  as  the  producer  is  concern¬ 
ed  is  to  get  the  top  prices  for  eggs.  A 
good  share  of  the  highest  price  buyers 
are  people  who  insist  they  must  have 
mild,  uniformly  flavored  eggs. 

I  don’t  think  it  hurts  to  substitute 
your  own  home-grown  grain  for  some 
that  may  be  in  a  ready-mixed  ration 
hut  the  feeding  of  a  lot  of  stuff  that 
isn’t  usually  found  in  a  poultry  ration 
is  apt  to  flavor  the  eggs. 


— Photo  Vermont  Dept,  of  kJSt- 


A  handy  candler  for  those  without  elec¬ 
tric  lights.  It  is  made  from  a  kerose^ 
lamp  and  a  wooden  box  with  a  round 
hole  1  M  inches  in  diameter. 


J.  C.  Halter 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

At  Neppco’s  PIE 

By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


ONE  OF  the  first  old  friends  I  saw 
at  the  Poultry  Industries  Exposition 
was  Meade  Summers.  Everybody  in  the 
Northeast  knows  Meade.  “When  you 
write  up  this  exposition  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,”  said  Meade,  “don’t 
forget  to  mention  that  it  is  the  com¬ 
mercial  fellows  who  make  the  show 

possible.’’  So  here 
I  am  on  the  third 
day  of  the  exposi¬ 
tion  starting  out 
to  tell  how  and 
why  the  exposition 
was  planned,  and 
how  splendidly  the 
plans  are  working 
out. 

Looking  Ourselves 
Over 

Yoimg  as  I  am, 

I  can  well  recall 
the  time  when 
poultry  had  no  rat¬ 
ing  as  a  business. 
From  that  day  to 
this  the  change 
has  been  unbeli- 
L.  E.  Weaver  evable.  Today 
thousands  get  their  income  entirely 
from  the  production  of  eggs.  On  thous¬ 
ands  of  other  farms  poultry  is  an  im¬ 
portant  sideline.  Production  of  chicks, 
broilers,  turkeys  and  fowls  employs 
thousands  more.  This  expansion  was 
made  possible  by  large-scale  production 
of  incubators,  brooders,  reliable  feeds, 
disinfectants,  vaccines,  market  pack¬ 
ages,  and  a  host  of  other  supplies  and 
equipment.  Manufacture  and  selling  -of 
these  “adjuncts”  employs  additional 
thousands.  It  is  astonishing  how  many 
are  employed  in  teaching,  writing  or 
doing  research  along  poultry  lines. 

So  here  we  are,  a  vast  multitude 
engaged  in  many  phases  of  a  great 
and  growing  industry.  Whatever  is 
good  for  the  industry  benefits  each  in¬ 
dividual.  It  was  high  time  we  should 
get  together  and  take  stock.  I  am  not 
sure  to  whom  goes  the  credit  for  the 
idea.  I  do  know  that  Fritz  Hazzard,  the 
first  president  and  James  E.  Rice,  the 
present  president,  with  dozens  of  able 
assistants,  brought  together  into  a 
single  organization  all  the  poultrymen, 
commercial  manufacturers  and  distri¬ 
butors,  teachers  and  research  work¬ 
ers.  The  watchword  has  been  coopera¬ 
tion,  working  together.  For  several 
years  the  Northeastern  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers  Council  (Neppco)  has  held  a 
summer  meeting  and  a  winter  meet¬ 
ing,  where  we  have  talked  over  our 
common  problems.  Last  year,  and  now 
again,  the  winter  session  has  been 
given  over  to  looking  the  industry  over 
as  well.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  our  New  York 
state  poultry  keepers  at  these  get-to¬ 
gethers.  I  am  glad  because  in  no  other 
way  can  one  learn  so  much  in  so  lit¬ 
tle  time.  This  is  true  of  the  general 
farmer  as  well  as  the  commercial  man. 

Educating  the  Public 

Speaking  at  the  formal  opening. 
Mayor  LaGuardia  sa^id  that  consumers 
in  New  York  are  sympathetic  toward 
the  producers.  They  recognize  the  right 
of  the  producer  to  a  fair  return  above 
cost  of  production.  They  want  them  to 
have  it.  They  resent  the  high  cost  of 
distribution.  They  resent  the  rackets. 
“These,”  said  the  mayor,  “have  been 
restricted,  but  not  yet  entirely  put  out 
of  business.”  Professor  Rice  most  ably 
spoke  for  the  industry.  He  commended 
the  mayor  for  the  work  already  done, 
expressed  the  industry’s  appreciation, 
and  assured  the  mayor  of  continued 
support.  Professor  Rice  referred  to  New 
York  City  as  the  world’s  quality  mar¬ 


ket.  Here,  as  nowhere  else,  high  qual¬ 
ity  is  appreciated,  and  here  are  people 
most  able  and  willing  to  pay  well  for 
that  quality. 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  the 
exposition  is  to  make  the  people  of  this 
great  center  more  poultry-minded. 
They  are  visiting  the  exposition  in 
droves.  One  of  the  finest  features  of 
the  daily  program  is  the  class  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mrs.  Gannon,  a  famous  au¬ 
thority.  With  many  assistants,  a  com¬ 
pletely-equipped  kitchen,  and  a  micro¬ 
phone,  Mrs.  Gannon  gets  across  her 
message  to  large  groups  of  women. 

Who  Pays  Jhe  Bills? 

Summers  was  almost  right,  not  quite. 
It  does  take  money  to  stage  a  big  show. 
It  comes  from  the  rental  of  space  for 
booths,  plus'  the  25  cent  admission 
charge.  However,  many  come  in  on 
complimentary  tickets.  Today  I  took  an 
inventory.  I  found  21  booths  occupied 
by  poultry  breeders  or  hatcherymen. 
TTiese  are  helping  to  pay  the  bills.  To 
that  extent  Meade  was  incorrect. 

I  am  listing  now  the  exhibitors  who 
occupy  the  balance  of  the  five  acres 
covered  by  the  exposition.  There  are 
eight  incubator  companies.  Included  are 
machines  with  capacities  of  65,000  and 
57,000  eggs,  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen. 
Twenty-six  concerns  are  displaying 
feeds  or  ingredients  for  poultry  feeds. 
That  includes  5  cod  liver  oil  and  2 
sardine  oil  distributors.  In  eight  booths 
you. can  learn  about  disinfectants  and 
remedies.  Eleven  publications  have 
booths  to  catch  subscriptions.  And  fin¬ 
ally,  thirty-three  concerns  are  demon¬ 
strating  the  merits  of  egg-graders,  car¬ 
tons,  litters,  brooders,  houses,  water- 
warmers,  fountains,  feed-troughs, 
sprayers,  chick  boxes,  leg  bands,  bat¬ 
teries,  building  materials,  and  even 
feed  choppers  and  an  alfalfa  dehydra¬ 
tor.  Obviously  there  is  no  space  to  tell 
about  these,  much  as  I  would  like  to, 
comment  on  many  new  and  interesting 
slants.  You  have  to  see  them. 

Educational  Features 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  Gannon’s  excel¬ 
lent  work  there  are  daily  trips  through 
the  market  district,  conducted  by  men 
experienced  in  this  field.  Sight-seeing 
trips  in  the  city  are  also  arranged.  Boys 
from  the  Agricultural  High  Schools 
stage  demonstrations  of  selection,  pedi- 
greeing,  record-keeping,  caponizing,  tat¬ 
tooing,  and  other  good  practices.  Each 
evening  a  beginner’s  course  is  conduct¬ 
ed  by  instructors  from  the  state  col¬ 
leges.  Dr.  Romanoff  has  an  exhibit  of 
living  chick  embryos.  Fifty-six  varie¬ 
ties  of  standard-bred  poultry  are  on 
display.  There  are  competitive  live  and 
dressed  turkey  shows.  Large  crowds 
are  always  interested  in  the  judging.  A 
regular  competitive  chick  show,  and  a 
new  type  of  chick  show  attract  much 
attention.  It  is  a  broiler-chick  growing 
contest.  The  chicks  are  fed  and  water¬ 
ed  and  weighed  daily.  The  daily  in- . 
crease  in  weight  is  posted  on  a  promi¬ 
nent  card.  Already  the  differences  are 
showing  up. 

The  Cornell  poultry  department  has 
a  strictly  educational  exhibit  dealing 
with  egg  quality.  The  Pennsylvania  ex¬ 
hibit  deals  with  vitamin  D.  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Virginia  exhibits  have  edu¬ 
cational  slants.  There  is  less  tendency 
this  year  to  advertise  the  states’ 
claims  to  greatness.  To  me  that  is  an 
improvement. 

It  is  difficult  to  close  this  article  with 
no  mention  of  the  many  committee 
meetings,  the  hen-of-the-year  competi¬ 
tion  won  by  an  eastern  hen  (owned  by 
Otto  Ruble  and  Son),  and  many  many 
other  features,  but  space  will  not 
permit. 


TR  RLE 


ADVANTAGES 

of  this  triple-action 

SMOKE  SALT 


Your  winter’s  supply  of 

home-cured  meats  is  valuable.  By  comparison,  the  best  Smoke  Salt  costs  very 
little— yet  the  whole  value  of  your  meat  depends  upon  correct  curing.  That 
is  why  it  pays  to  get  the  triple  advantages  of  Sterling  Sugar  Curing  Smoke 
Salt.  It  is  made  of  International  meat  curing  salt,  spices,  sugar  and  saltpetre, 
blended  with  liquid  smoke  distilled  from  selected  hard  wood.  The  salt  pre¬ 
serves;  the  saltpetre  penetrates,  maintaining  fine  appearance;  the  balanced 
blend  of  sugar,  spices  and  liquid  smoke  adds  delicious,  tender  flavor. 


International  Salt  Research  Laboratory— outstanding  in  the  industry— per¬ 
fected  this  formula.  Years  of  use  on  the  farm  have  proved  its  Sterling  quali¬ 
ties.  For  tender  and  delicious  meats  safely  kept,  cure  with  Sterling  Smoke 
Salt.  Get  it  now.  The  10-lb.  can  cures  about  100  lbs.  of  meat.  For  smaller 
quantities,  ask  for  the  2-lb.  2-oz.  size. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  AA  1136  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  send  a  free  sample  of  Sterling  Seasoning  for 
Sausage  and  a  copy  of  "The  Farmers’  Salt  Book”  to: 

Nam  e _ _ _ _ 

i  Print  Plainly ) 

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No _ _ 

City  or  Town _ State _ _ 

Aly  Dealer  is _ _ 


STERLING  SEASONING  for  Sausage  is 
equally  good  for  roasts,  all  ground  meats,  soups  and 
poultry  dressing.  Get  it  in  the  economical  7V2-lb-  can, 
or  in  10-oz.  or  3-oz.  sizes. 


STERLING  TABLE  SALT.  Try  this  pure  tab'e  salt.  Make 
the  Taste  Test  of  the  salt  alone.  It  is  steam-sterilized 
for  purity.  The  package  has  a  metal  pouring  spout  on 
the  side.  5^  plain  or  iodized. 


FREE  BOOK.  Write  for  a  free  copy  of  The  Farmers’ 
Salt  Book.  It  tells  you  exactly  how  to  butcher  and  cure 
meat,  and  how  to  use  salt  on  the  farm  for  better  profit. 


PREMIUMS.  A  coupon  in  ?ach  10-lb.  can  of 
Sterling  Smoke  Salt  entitles  you  to  purchase, 
at  about  half  retail  cost,  two  valuable  pre¬ 
miums.  The  heavy  carbon  steel  butcher  knife 
is  correctly  balanced.  The  handy  bell  scraper 
for  removing  bristles  is  of  blued  steel.  Use 
Sterling  Smoke  Salt  and  get  either  or  both 
these  fine  tools  at  a  substantial  saving. 
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There  are  lots  of  people  in  the  world — 
home-keeping,  house-keeping  women — who 
want  to  keep  their  bodies  fit,  yet  have  little  time 
or  opportunity  for  sports.  Well,  housework  may 
not  be  a  sport  but  no  one  can  deny  that  it  is 
exercise ! 

It’s  the  way  you  work  that  matters.  Running 
up  and  down  stairs  can  melt  your  hips  and  your 
surplus  poundage  or  it  can  make  you  old  before 
your  time,  depending  on  the  way  you  run.  You 
can  turn  a  mattress  so  that  it  breaks  your  back 
and  bulges  your  front,  or  you  can  turn  it  so  that 
the  motion  constitutes  a  perfect  hip  and  stomach- 
reducing  exercise.  It  makes  no  difference  to  your 
flesh  and  bones  whether  they  get  their  workout 
in  a  gymnasium  or  a  kitchen,  just  so  they  get  the 
right  kind. 

Eirst  of  all,  give  a  thought  to  your  equipment. 
You  would  not  expect  to  play  tennis,  or  get  much 
fun  out  of  it,  in  a  pair  of  worn-out  party  slippers ; 
and  you  certainly  can’t  expect  to  clean  and  sweep 
easily — much  less  improve  your  figure  while  you 
do  it — if  a  pair  of  run-down  spike  heels  are  pull¬ 
ing  every  bone  and  muscle  out  of  line.  You  need 
a  good,  steady  pair  of  shoes  under  you  for  your 
housework,  with  toe  room  enough  for  a  firm 
grip  and  a  broad-based  heel  placed  under  your 
own  flesh-and-blood  heel,  so  as  to  permit  a  na¬ 
tural  body  balance — just  as  you  need  that  sort  of 
shoes  for  any  other  form  of  sports.  Don’t  say 
you  “can’t”  wear  low  heels.  You  can’t  balance  on 
high  ones  all  day  if  you  hope  to  keep  your  mid¬ 
section  firm  and  bulgeless,  for  you  are  forcing 
your  pelvis  to  the  very  tilt  that  tears  up  your 
backbone  by  the  roots. 

An  actress  or  a  dancer  puts  on  high  heels  for 
her  audience — and  so  may  you  for  dress-parade 
— but  she  does  her  practicing  and  rehearsing  on 
a  firmer,  wider  base.  If  low  heels  “hurt”  you,  it’s 
because  your  up-in-hack  down-in-front  leg  tilt 
has  unnaturally  shortened  your  leg  tendons.  Rut 
luckily  tendons  are  elastic,  and  you  can  stretch 
them  back  to  normal  without  discomfort  by 
working  in  well-fitting  bedroom-slippers,  first  an 
hour  at  a  time,  and  then  gradually  increasing  the 
time.  You  will  soon  find  that  you  can  wear  sen¬ 
sible  work  shoes,  and  your  feet  will  repay  you 
by  a  lifetime  of  comfort. 

"D  EWARE,  too,  of  tight  clothing  which  drags 
^  on  you  with  every  motion.  Wear  something 
that  will  allow  you  to  swing  your  arms  freely  and 
to  step  and  kneel  without  getting  in  your  way. 

Keep  in  mind  that  bending,  lifting,  pulling  and 
pushing  operations,  even  the  countless  steps  of 
housework,  can  be  turned  into  a  series  of  slend¬ 
erizing  exercises,  building  you  strong  and  firm 
through  the  middle,  if  you  get  action  in  the  thigh 
joints  and  pelvic  muscles.  Whereas,  if  you  drag 
forward  on  your  shoulders  for  every  arm  task  and 
double  over  at  the  waist  for  every  bend,  you  are 
training  your  back  to  a  regular  drudgery  curve 
and  putting  the  strain  on  your  spine  tfiat  will 
thicken  your  hips  and  spread  your  stomach. 

You  know  the  kind  of  housekeeper  who  is  al¬ 
ways  tired  out — and  looks  it.  Her  face  is  strain¬ 
ed,  her  figure  is  slipping,  and  she  will  tell  you 
herself  she  does  everything  “the  hard  way.”  It’s 
true,  too..  She  is  literally  tearing  herself  to  pieces, 
not  because  the  work  is  too  hard  for  her — normal 
hard  work  never  wrecked  a  healthy  body  yet, 
though  idleness  has  ruined  millions  of  them — but 
because  she  has  fallen  into  working  habits  that 
would  break  down  a  strong  man. 

Here  are  a  few  rules  to  be  applied  to  the  man¬ 
ual  labor  of  housework.  In  bending  over,  for  in¬ 
stance,  whether  it’s  just  a  bend  to  pick  up  a 
thread  from  the  rug  or  whisk  a  dish  out  of  the 
oven  or  refrigerator,  or  whether  it’s  a  bend  to 


Even  dishwashing  can  help  to  make  or  break  your 
figure.  Stooping  over  a  low  sink,  as  in  the  picture 
above,  helps  to  put  that  beast-of -burden  hump  on 
your  spine.  In  the  picture  at  the  left,  the  sink  is  at 
the  proper  height  and  the  girl  is  able  t->  stand  prop¬ 
erly —  back  straight,  shoulders  squared,  and  ab¬ 
domen  in.  So  it  is  with  each  household  task.  It  can 
be  done  in  a  way  that  will  ruin  your , posture,  or  in 
a  way  that  will  improve  it. 

It  will  not  only  seem  much  lighter,  but  it  will 
akso  do  less  damage  to  your  figure.  When  you  let 
a  burden  drag  on  your  shoulders,  you  are  work¬ 
ing  up  that  drudgery  curve  by  bulging  your 
shoulder  muscles  out  of  place. 

Sweeping  can  be  turned  into  a  good  exercise, 
both  healthy  and  slenderizing,  if  you  make  it  a 
thigh  action.  Don’t  swing  the  broom  from  your 
shoulders,  scooping  down  hard  against  the  floor 
with  it.  That  does  not  do  the  work  any  better 
and  it  is  just  one  more  way  to  put  the  beast-of- 
burden  hump  on  your  spine.  Instead,  keep  your 
back  straight,  ribs  down,  shoulders  easy,  and 
move  the  broom  back  and  forth,  letting  the  swing 
come  from  your  low  rotary  thigh  joints  and  fol¬ 
lowing  through  with  your  knees,  exactly  as  for  a 
good  golf  stroke.  It  will  do  your  figure  just  the 
same  good. 

T)  UNNING  a  vacuum  cleaner  is  a  good  chance 
to  practice  a  graceful  legs-ahead-of-torso 
walk.  It  not  only  teaches  you  a  smooth  rhythmic 
step  but  also  trains  you  to  a  straight  front.  Get 
your  balance  against  the  wall  a  minute  before  you 
start  out,  and  remember  that  your  torso  and  head 
should  ride  upright,  while  your  legs  do  the  walk¬ 
ing.  You  will  find  that  as  you  walk  backward, 
your  hips  naturally  stay  tucked  down  under  you 
where  they  belong.  It  is  when  you  start  forward 
that  they  try  to  ride  out  behind.  Don’t  let  them ! 

This  upright  walking  balance  is  the  right  one, 
too,  to  take  you  up  and  down  stairs.  If  stairs  wear 
you  out,  it  is  very  likely  they  also  put  a  kink  in 
your  back.  There  is  no  gymnasium  exercise  to 
match  stairclimhing.  Stairs  are  a  great  test  of 
grace- — that’s  why  revue  producers  like  to  move 
their  show  girls  up  and  down  a  stair-filled  stage. 

Here’s  the  stair  technique  for  both  grace  and 
ease.  Standing  in  upright  balance,  put  one  foot 
(the  whole  foot)  on  the  first  step  up.  Then,  still 
keeping  your  body  erect,  simply  straighten  that 
up-bent  knee  and  ankle  joint,  use  the  leg  as  a 
jack,  so  to  speak,  and  you  will  rise  as  if  on  an 
elevator.  Coming  down,  let  one  foot  hang  over 
the  top  step,  bend  the  other  knee  and  ankle,  and 
you  will  sink  to  the  next  step  without  having  to 
bend  over  to  see  where  you  are  going.  You  will 
find  this  puts  the  climbing  effort  on  the  inner 
thigh  joints  and  across  the  front  hip  region  where 
you  need  strengthening  and  want  flattening. 

So,  if  you  are  confined  closely  to  the  good  old 
indoor  sport  of  housework,  apply  some  sporting 
technique  to  it.  You,  too,  can  have  the  same 
reward  as  the  sports- woman — ease  of  movement, 
smooth  elastic  muscles,  and  lithe,  erect  carriage. 


brush  the  dust  into  the  dustpan,  or  put  on  John¬ 
ny’s  leggings,  remember  to  stand  with  one  foot 
slightly  advanced,  sink  through  the  thigh,  knee, 
and  ankle  joints  until  you  have  come  within  easy 
reach  of  your  task.  When  you  get  up,  be  sure  to 
come  up  through  the  same  joints,  thus  getting 
motion  in  your  thighs  and  across  the  front  of 
your  hips.  This  method  of  getting  up  and  down 
^will  help  keep  you  in  trim,  both  in  front  and 
back.  Watch  a  child  stoop  for  a  toy.  He  has  not 
far  to  .go,  but  he  doesn’t  flop  over  in  the  middle 
for  it.  He  gets  right  down  in  his  haunches-;— and 
so  should  you  if  you  want  to  retain  your  youth¬ 
ful  litheness. 

When  it  comes  to  lifting  something  heavy — 
say  a  small  child  or  a  large  pail — this  same  tech¬ 
nique  is  even  more  valuable.  Go  down  after  your 
burden  by  folding  up  the  knee  and  thigh  joints, 
and  rise  with  it  by  the  simple  process  of 
straightening  them  out  again.  This  keeps  the 
whole  lifting  strain  down  where  it  belongs,  in 
your  strong  pelvic  and  lower  abdominal  muscles, 
instead  of  laying  it  on  your  dangling  arms  and 
straining  your  back  muscles.  Again,  if  you’re 
pushing  or  hauling  the  furniture  about  to  clean 
it,  use  the  same  system ;  drop  into  a  partial 
crouch.  Do  notice  how  a  professional  mover  in¬ 
variably  gets  down  under  his  loads.  He  wouldn’t 
last  long  if  he  adopted  the  common  domestic  pro¬ 
cess  of  getting  on  tiptoe  and  tugging  at  the 
couches  and  trunks  from  above. 

T  F  YOU  have  to  carry  anything  large  or  heavy 

after  you  have  straightened  up  with  it,  be  care¬ 
ful  to  stay  so  straight  that  the  weight  of  your 
burden  falls  directly  down  onto  your  pelvis, 
which  is  the  natural  support  of  everything  above. 


*  You  who  have  radios  are  probably  already 
familiar  with  Miss  Mattern,  through  her  daily 
broadcasts  over  Station  WEBR  on  “The  Beauty 
Clinic”  program.  In  her  article  on  this  page. 
Miss  Mattern  gives  some  of  the  most  practical 
suggestions  that  we  have  seen  on  how  a  busy 
homemaker  can  keep  her  figure. 


KEEP  FIT 


Viola  Mattern* 


in  spite  of  Housework 
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Silhouette  is  Slim, 
glares  at  bottom 


This  season’s  fashion  details  are 
particularly  becoming,  besides  be¬ 
ing  practical.  Outdoor  colors,  rough 
weave  in  ■wools  and  silks,  trimly  fitted 
bodices,  high  neck  lines,  attractive  belts 
and  skirts  which  flare  at  the  bottom, 
are  some  of  these  details. 

Satin-back  crepe  is  “right”  for  the 
more  dressy  dress,  as  it  drapes  well 
and  is  very  rich  in  appearance.  It  al¬ 
so  allows  combining  the  rough  and 
smooth  surfaces  to  lend  interest.  Black, 
with  a  ruching  of  white  is  becoming 
to  nearly  every  woman. 

Dress  pattern  No.  2571  shows  fash¬ 
ionable  peplum,  fitted  bodice  and  coolie 
collar.  Use  bows  or  button  trim  down 
the  front.  This  pattern  is  designed  for 
sizes  12,  14,  16,  18  and  20  yearl  Size 
16  requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  IV2  yards  of  1-inch  ribbon 
for  bows. 

Dress  pattern  No.  2605  is  extremely 
smart  with  built-up  neck  and  “swing” 
to  the  gored  skirt.  It  comes  in  sizes 
14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inches  bust.  Size  36  requires  4  yards 


Miss  Newlywed:  ‘'Let  me  have  two 
slices  of  ham  and  a  pint  of  gravy.” 


Aunt  Janet* s  Favorite  Recipe 

COLD  WEATHER  makes  it  possible  for  our  bodies  to  use  more  fuel 
foods,  hence  the  natural  craving  for  some  of  the  more  solid  desserts. 
Here  is  a  tried  old  recipe  for*suet  pudding,  given  me  by  a  good  neighbor. 
We  have  enjoyed  it  many  times: 

Suet  Pudding 

1  egg  1  cup  suet  chopped 

1%  cups  molasses  1  teaspoon  soda 

1  cup  milk  2  cups  raisins 

2  cups  flour  %  teaspoon  salt 

Mix  in  order  given.  Fill  greased  coffee  or  baking  powder  tins  %  full, 
cover  with  perforated  lids  and  steam  for  3  hours.  A  quantity  may  be 
steamed  at  one  time  and  resteamed  as  needed.  Serve  hot  with  hard  sauce 
or  soft  custard. 

Hard  Sauce 

cup  butter  14  teaspoon  vanilla 

%  cup  po'wdered  sugar  %  teaspoon  nutmeg 

Cream  butter;  blend  in  sugar  gradually.  When  white  and  creamy,  add 
vanilla  and  nutmeg.  The  secret  of  creamy  hard  sauce  lies  in  long  beat¬ 
ing,  A  tablespoon  of  thick  cream  may  be  added  to  soften  if  the  arm  gets 
too  tired  beating. 


of  39-inch  material  ■with  %  yard  of 
35-inch  contrasting  for  sash. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  size  and  number  clearly  and 
enclose  15c  in  stamps.  Address  Pat¬ 
tern  Department,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  10  North  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  Add  12c  for  a  copy  of 
our  new  Fall  and  Winter  Fashion  Cata¬ 
log. 

1?  Today  in 

I  Aunt  Janet’s  Garden  | 

Protect  the  Garden  in  Winter 

Knowing  which  plants  to  cover 
and  which  not  to  cover  during  win¬ 
ter  is  never  easy  for  me.  I  have  found 
that  perennials  or  biennials  which  keep 
a  crown  of  leaves  over  winter  are 
easily  killed  if  they  cannot  get  venti¬ 
lation.  Yet  I  know  that  they  cannot 
stand  an  indefinite  amount  of  cold. 

Ha-ving  no  coldframe  I  usually  have 
to  let  them  take  their  chance  without 
any  protection  whatever  and  usually 
columbines,  foxgloves  and  sweet  wil¬ 
liams  have  survived.  Last  winter  with 
its  unusual  amount  of  ice  and  sleet  was 
a  heartbreaker.  Plants  which  pre^vious- 
ly  had  wintered  well,  disappeared  al¬ 
together. 

At  times  I  have  protected  some  of 
my  chrysanthemums,  but  I  am  now  ad¬ 
vised  by  one  of  the  best  chrysanthe¬ 
mum  growers  in  the  country  that  they 


do  better  if  left  alone  —  which  gives 
me  a  clear  conscience  instead  of  feel¬ 
ing  neglectful  towards  them! 

However,  in  this  climate  the  general 
rank  and  file  of  plants  and  bulbs,  es¬ 
pecially  those  which  have  been  set  in 
the  fall,  feel  better  if  given  some  pro¬ 
tection. 

After  the  ground  crusts  over,  strawy 
litter,  peat  moss,  marsh  hay  or  any 
similar  material  which  allows  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  may  be  used  for  cover¬ 
ing.  Maple  leaves  have  a  tendency  to 


mat  down  when  wet;  oak  leaves  do  not 
mat  but  make  the  soil  acid;  hence  they 
should  be  used  around  rhododendrons, 
mountain  laurel  and  evergreens.  In¬ 
cidentally,  the  maple  leaves  should  not 
be  destroyed  but  should  be  used  for 
compost;  they  have  an  alkaline  reaction 
rather  than  acid.  Probably  the  best 
protection  for  most  perennial  borders 
or  beds  is  of  pine  or  evergfreen 
branches  to  a  depth  of  6  to  8  inches; 
this  gives  both  ventilation  and  pro¬ 
tection. 


Steamed 

Apple  Sauce  Pudding 

Spicy  and  fruity  .  .  .  light 
and  tendex . . .  easy  to  make 
and  economical.  Just  one  of 
the  many  excellent  recipes 
found  in  every  bag  of 
Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour. 


PILLSBURY^S  BEST  the  ''^otemced^^ 


PEOPLE  ALWAYS  LIKE  TO 
"STAY  TO  DINNER”  ON 
THE  WILSON  FARM 


Emily  Wilson,  * known 
throughout  the  county., 
for  her  ready  smile 
and  splendid  cooking. 


Because  Emily  Wilson  Always  Has  Someihing  New 
and  Different  to  Eat  .  .  .  Her  Latest  Surprise  Is — 

STEAMED  APPLE  SAUCE  PUDDING 

{She  Got  the  Recipe  out  of  Her  Bag  of  Pillshury’s  Best  Flour) 


Husky  appetites . . .  ■whetted  on  out¬ 
door  work.,  demand  good  food  and 
plenty  of  it.  That’s  why  so  many 
goo^  cooks  like  Emily  Wilson  al¬ 
ways  buy  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour. 

In  each  sack  they  get  two  things: 
Recipes  for  many  easy-to-make  new 


foods  . . .  and  a  flour  that’s  perfectly 
“balanced”  for  all  their  baking — 
bread,  biscuits,  pies,  and  cakes.  Get  a 
sack,  the  next  time  you  buy  flour, 
and  see  the  improvement  it  makes 
in  the  appearance,  volume,  texture, 
and  flavor  of  everything  you  bake. 
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Only  real  old -plantation 
molasses  gives  your 


that  delicious 
flavor  children  adore 


For  a  lunch-box  dessert,  there’s 
nothing  better  than  a  generous 
square  of  molasses  gingerbread. 

Children  love  it.  And  unlike  heavy, 
concentrated  sweets — molasses,  gin¬ 
gerbread  does  not  blunt  your  child’s 
appetite — or  overtax  his  digestive 
system. 

But  to  give  gingerbread  the  tooth¬ 
some  flavor  children  adore,  you  need 
real  plantation  molasses. 

For  that  luscious,  old-time  taste, 
use  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses  in  your 
batter.  Brer  Rabbit  is  made  from 
carefully  selected  grades  of  freshly 
crushed  Louisiana  sugar  cane.  You 
can  depend  on  its  purity. 


They’ll  Drink  More  Milk  this 

Way . .  .  Doctors  agree  that,  to  keep 
well  and  strong,  every  child  needs  plenty 
of  milk.  You  can  actu¬ 
ally  get  more  of  this 
Valuable  food  into  your 
youngster’s  diet  if  you 
offer  the  encouragement 
of  a  piece  of  gin- 
gerbread  or  a 
molasses  cooky 
with  every  glass 
of  milk. 


Better  cookies,  too,  with 
Brer  Rabbit  Molasses 


For  molasses  cookies  of  tanta¬ 


lizing  flavor,  be  sure  to  use  real 
plantation  molasses.  You’ll  find 
grand  new  recipes 
for  cookies — and 
other  delicious 
desserts— in  Brer 
Rabbit’s  brand- 
new  book  of 
molasses  recipes. 
Mail  coupon  tor 
your  free  copy. 


City 


State 


New  Recipe 
Book 


BBIT 

Penick  Ss  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc., 
Dept.  AA25,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Please  send  me  the  new  Brer 
Rabbit  book  with  100  recipes 
for  gingerbreads,  cookies, 
cakes,  pies,  muffins,  etc. 


Name. 


Men  With  Cars  Wanted: 


To  distribute  bitfh- 
est  quality  guaran¬ 
teed  auto  products,  motor  oil,  soaps,  cleansers  and 
other  daily  used  necessities  to  regular  customers.  Per- 
Bument.  Good  future.  Must  be  satisfied  with  $30.00  a 
week  at  start.  IVotected  territory.  Write  to  LOYD’S 
OF  AMERICA,  841  Cooper  Street,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 


Concerning  Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 
and  Other  Things 

{Continued  from  Page  1) 


there  are  some  splendid  alluvial  bot¬ 
tom  lands — the  kind  where  corn  grows 
easily.  Then  there  are  some  limestone 
basins  which  I  feel  sure  are  quite  as 
good  as  anything  in  the  Blue  Grass  of 
Kentucky.  But  higher  up,  covering  the 
limestone  and  forming  the  more  elevat¬ 
ed  part  of  the  country  is  a  soil,  weath¬ 
ered  out  of  the  shale,  which  is  desper¬ 
ately  poor. 

Indiana  is  agriculturally  a  hundred 
years  younger  than  eastern  New  York 
but  has  the  problem  of  sub-marginal 
land  and  farm  abandonment  in  a  form 
as  acute  as  anything  we  know  in  our 
State.  Lest  I  arouse  the  ire  of  some 
patriotic  Hoosier,  let  me  hasten  to  add 
that  the  condition  of  which  I  speak  is 
mainly  confined  to  certain  counties  of 
the  southern  third  of  the  State. 

By  the  way,  the  Ohio  River  is  not, 
as  commonly  supposed,  the  boundary 
line  between  North  and  South.  The 
South  comes  up  into  Indiana  for  a 
hundred  miles.  Northern  Indiana  is 
racially  just  a  continuation  of  New 
England  and  New  York  with  some  of 
the  rest  of  the  Northeast  thrown  in. 
But  southern  Indiana  was  settled  very 
largely  by  people  from  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina — people 
who,  once  upon  a  time  at  least,  came 
through  the  Cumberland  Gap  and  who 
brought  with  them  certain  easy-going 
ways  and  tricks  of  speech,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  certain  kindliness  and  courtesy 
and  willingness  to  bother  with  strang¬ 
ers — graces  which  we  might  do  well  to 
emulate. 

I  am  sure  that  the  high  point  of  our 
trip,  the  one  to  which  we  shall  most 
often  in  memory  turn  back,  was  the 
afternoon  down  at  Old  Leavenworth. 
Leavenworth  is  one  of  the  towns  which 
grew  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  in 
the  great  days  when  the  river  was  the 
one  great  highway  of  commerce  and 
when  fleets  of  big  white  passenger- 
steamers  churned  the  river  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh  to  the  Gulf.  Ore  and  steel  and 
coal  and  gasoline  still  are  home  by  the 
Ohio,  but  most  of  the  passenger  craft 
once  deemed  so  palatial  have  sailed 
away  to  th^e  Port  of  Used-to-Be. 

Leavenworth  dreams  on  the  narrow 
stretch  of  bottom  land  between  the 
bluff  and  the  river — a  little  three  or 
four  street  town  of  just  under  a  thous¬ 
and  inhabitants.  At  right  angles  to  the 
river  runs  the  business  street  with 
stores  and  warehouses,  many  of  them 
unoccupied,  and  a  bank  building,  still 
bearing  on  its  windows  in  golden  let¬ 
ters  the  legend  “Interest  Paid  on  De¬ 
posits,’’  but  they  assured  me  that  the 
bank  had  ceased  to  function  before 
those  recent  days  which  drove  so  many 
small-town  banks  into  involuntary  re¬ 
tirement.  The  best  of  Leavenworth,  I 
think,  is  the  little  street  that  runs  ex¬ 
actly  on  the  edge  of  the  river  bank — 
a  row  of  white  houses  just  far  enough 
back  from  the  bank  to  allow  room  for 
a  side-walk,  not  of  closely  laid  flags 
but  of  stepping  stones  with  grass  be¬ 
tween,  and  then  beyond  that  a  not  too 
much  traveled  road.  At  this  point,  in 
time  of  great  floods,  the  river  can  rise 
thirty-five  feet  above  its  normal  level. 
Once  in  a  long  time — two  or  three 
times  in  a  lifetime  perhaps — it  will 
creep  up  until  it  laps  the  foundation 
and  floods  even  the  lower  floor  of  the 
houses. 

By  the  way,  Leavenworth  boasts  a 
going  industry — the  Lyons  Skiff  Com¬ 
pany  which  bears  the  sign  “Established 
in  1830.’’  We  found  Mr.  Lyons  busy 
amid  the  shavings  and  sawdust  of  his 
boat  loft.  Apparently  in  his  own  per¬ 
son  he  combines  the  twin  dignities  of 
general  manager  and  operation  per¬ 
sonnel.  Century  farms  are  not  so  very 
rare,  but  here  we  found  a  business  one 
hundred  and  six  years  of  age,  in  which 


three  generations  of  mechanics  have  in¬ 
vested  their  lives  in  building  the  little 
boats  of  which  the  great  river  has 
never  enough. 

Seated  there  on  a  bench,  under  the 
trees  shadowing  the  line  of  worn  step¬ 
ping-stones,  we  watched  the  timeless, 
ageless  river,  not  running  but  imper¬ 
ceptibly  sliding  past,  on  its  way  to  the 
Father  of  Waters  and  so  to  the  sea. 
On  the  other  side  was  the  Kentucky 
shore  with  ample  farmsteads  on  the 
bottom  lands  and  their  background  of 
wooded  hills,  and  all  flooded  with  the 
sunshine  of  a  May  afternoon.  To  my 
mind  came  the  lines  of  a  hymn  which 
our  New  England  forefathers,  who  oft- 
times  must  have  been  weary  and  heavy- 
laden,  were  accustomed  to  sing  in  their 
churches  of  a  Sunday  morning: 

"‘Sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood 

Stand  dressed  in  brightest  greenP 

“Home,  Jeems’’ 

Southern  Indiana  and  the  home  of 
my  friend  marked  the  spot  where  we 
turned  toward  home.  Now  I  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  write  concerning  the  journey 
back.  There  are  two  good  reasons  for 
this  decision.  One  is  that  I  suffer  from 
a  curious  infirmity  whereby  as  soon  as 
I  turn  my  car  toward  home,  my  foot 
gets  very  much  heavier  on  the  accel¬ 
erator.  I  fight  against  this  tendency 
but  there  seems  no  way  to  overcome  it.' 
The  result  is  that  I  see  very  much  less 
of  the  farms  and  the  people  than  on  the 
way  out.  The  second  reason  is  that 
central  and  northern  Indiana,  and  Ohio 
as  well,  are  after  all  not  too  different 
from  New  York.  I  suppose  we  saw 
some  of  the  best  land  of  both  of  these 
States.  It  is  more  level  and  the  corn¬ 
fields  are  larger  than  with  us,  and  in 
the  best  sections  of  it,  steers  and  hogs 
rather  than  dairy  cows  represent  the 
main  agricultural  interest. 

We  came  across  a  corner  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  far  enough  south  to  know  that  a 
good  deal  of  this  region  is  non-agricul- 
tural  wilderness,  and  so  on  to  Glean  in , 
Allegany  County  and  to  country  which 
has  been  familiar  to  me  for  many 
years. 

Now  this  is  my  parting  observation. 
For  something  more  than  twenty-five 
hundred  miles  I  looked  at  the  farms 
and  the  farmers.  Part  of  our  route  lay 
through  some  of  the  very  best  agricul¬ 
tural  country  that  I  know.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  of  it  where  life  on  the  land  means 
existence  reduced  to  its  lowest  terras. 
As  a  whole,  the  farming  that  we  saw 
was  perhaps  better  than  the  average 
of  the  Northeast,  because  as  I  have  ex¬ 
plained  we  trailed  an  unusual  propor¬ 
tion  of  limestone  outcrop. 

For  the  last  half  dozen  years  we  have 
listened  to  a  vast  lot  of  language  con¬ 
cerning  the  pitiful  plight  of  the  Farmer. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  agree  that  we 
have  had  our  share — perhaps  more 
than  our  fair  share — of  the  economic 
difficulties  of  these  troublous  times. 
None  the  less,  I  am  getting  very  weary 
of  our  self-appointed  spokesmen  every¬ 
where  and  of  our  political  saviours 
down  in  Washington.  I  have  a  serene 
confidence  that  in  spite  of  everything 
that  has  been  done  for  us  (or  to  us) 
we  are  going  to  live  through  to  hap¬ 
pier  days.  We  are  hardy  perennials  and 
wonderfully  tough  to  kill. 

This  is  my  challenge.  If,  as  some 
gloomy  prophets  of  tvoe  declare,  these 
are  the  last  days  of  the  old  order,  and 
if  not  only  our  present  economic  sys¬ 
tem  but  our  whole  civilization  as  well 
is  to  be  engulfed  in  a  universal  social 
cataclysm,  I  feel  sure  that,  come  what 
may,  the  last  man  left  alive  —  the  last 
mam  to  carry  on  amid  the  fragments 
of  the  wrecTc  —  wnll  be  an  American 
Farmer. 


TlrtM'T 

JL  this  winter 

Indera) 

KNIT  PRINCESS  SLIPS  AND 

UNDERSKIRTS  FOR  CROWN-OPS  and  MISSES 

■'.ITf 


You  do  not  sacriFice  charm  or  $1 
for  comfort  in  these  Newly  Desisned 
Inder.a  Figurfit  Coldpruf  Knitted 
Princess  Slips  and  Underskirts.  You 
get  these  qualities  and  more,  too. 

Modern  in  every  respect,  these 
slips  are  knit  by  a  special  process, 
and  lie  smooth  and  close-fitting  be¬ 
neath  any  kind  of  frock,  without  ^ 
bunching  or  crawling.  They  keep 
warmth  in  and  cold  out.  They  are 
equipped  with  our  exclusive  Sta-Up 
shoulder  straps — durable  colors  and 
easy  to  launder — no  ironing  necessary. 

Ask  at  your  favorite  store  for  Indera 
Figurfit  by  name  if  you  want  best  qual¬ 
ity  and  fair  prices.  Take  no  substi¬ 
tute;  look  For  the  Indera  trade-mark. 

Choice  of  cotton,  wool  mixtures, 
rayon  and  wool,  100%  wool  worsted, 
silk  and  worsted. 

Sizes  for  women,  misses  and  children. 


SP 
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INDERA  MILLS  COMPANY 

NINSTON. SALEM.  N.  C..  U.  S.  A. 


FIGURFIT 

COLOPRUF 


To  Get  the  Best 
Gou^h  Medicine, 
Mix  It  at  Home 

L__Sayes^^ood^Ioney,  No  Cooking.  \ 

This  famous  recipe  is  used  by  millions 
of  housewives,  because  there  is  no  other 
way  to  obtain  such  a  depiendable,  effective 
remedy  for  coughs  that  start  from  colds. 
It’s  so  easy  to  mix — a  child  could  do  it. 

From  any  druggist,  get  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex,  a  concentrated  compound  of  Nor¬ 
way  Pine,  famous  for  its  effect  on  throat 
and  bronchial  membranes. 

Then  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  two  cups 
of  granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water 
a  few  moments,  until  dissolved.  It’s  no 
trouble  at  all,  and  takes  but  a  moment. 
No  cooking  needed. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle  and  add 
your  syrup.  This  gives  you  a  full  pint  of 
cough  remedy,  far  superior  to  anything 
you  could  buy  ready-made,  and  you  get 
four  times  as  much  for  your  money.  It 
never  spoils,  and  is  very  pleasant — chil¬ 
dren  love  it. 

You'll  be  amazed  by  the  way  it  takes 
hold  of  severe  coughs,  giving  you  double- 
quick  relief.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes 
the  inflamed  membranes,  and  helps  clear 
the  air  passages.  Money  refunded  if  it 
doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 


TREAT 

CONSTIPATION 
NATURE’S  WAY 

For  constipation,  you  can’t  beat  good  old  fashioned, 
pleasant  tasting  Lane’s  Tea.  Made  from  selected  herbs. 
Contains  no  harmful  drugs.  Easy  to  use.  Simply  brew  the 
leaves  like  ordinary  tea.  Lane’s  Tea  acts  directly  on  the 
colon,  aiding  the  muscular  activity  of  the  bowels  and  flush¬ 
ing  out  dangerous  poisons. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  try  Lane’s  Tea  at  our  expense. 
Write  a  postcard  for  FREE  10-day  treatment. 

LANE’S  TEA,120North  St..  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


LANE’S  TEA 

THE  FAMILY  LAXATIVE  FOR  70  YEARS 


I  BROKEN  DENTAL  PLATE 

R  REPAIRED  AND  REFINISHED 


LIKE  NEW 

WITH  2  MISSING 
TEETH  REPLACED 
EACH  ADDITIONAL 


FOR 

ONLY 


$2. 
FREE 

TOOTH  50c. 


Expert  workmanship — Many  testimonials.  Send  Q* 
Money — We  repair  and  ship  plate  day  reeelvw. 
C.O.D.  For  sate  delivery,  mail  Parcel  Post  InsuM. 
PLATE  SERVICE,  236-0,  West  55th  St.,  New  Yerfc 


beoutifwl  guide  rrx^^  A 
of  Neui  York  Ci+y. 

Rates  from 


,  w  »  substitute  concentrate  to  make  1 

llNlJLL#A  30c  (coin).  Just  add  waterr.  Saroow 
Suaranteed.  EXO  CO.,  Box  188,  AVOCA,  N.  t. 


iJE"  1/  22  Personally  Selected  Xma; 

V  L*  /2  $1.  Quantity  Box  30  Cards  $!• 

.  Ai  I  PM  Ai  I  PN'fi  «Tiinin.  East  Orange, 


Xmas  Car* 

•’if? 
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A 

VALUABLE 

DESSERT 


Economical  ...  yet 

fine  enough  for 
a  millionaire’s  table 


Every  housewife  knows 
there  are  two  things  to 
consider  in  dessert-making. 
The  ilessert  must  be  appetiz¬ 
ing  and  (more  important)  it 
must  be  wholesome  and  nu¬ 
tritious. 

Kr€*-niel  is  just  such  a  des¬ 
sert  —  it  makes  the  most  de¬ 
licious  puddings,  parfait, 
blanc  mange  and  pie  or  cake 
fillings. 

And  at  the  same  time,  Kre- 
mel,  when  served  with  cream 
or  milk,  gives  you  the  high¬ 
est  food-energy  value  you 
could  possibly  get  in  a  dessert 
- — because  Kre-mel  is  Rich  in 
Dextrose. 

WHAT  DEXTROSE  IS 

Dextrose  is  the  normal  sugar 
of  the  human  body.  From 
Dextrose  comes  the  energy 
tve  need  to  breathe,  to  walk, 
to  talk  .  .  .  yes,  even  to  think. 
Dextrose  provides  material 
for  energy,  relieves  fatigue 
and  sustains  activity.  Dex¬ 
trose  is  pi’omptly  utilized 
without  need  of  digestive  ef¬ 
fort. 

Rich  in 

DEXTROSE 

the  FOOD-ENERGY  SUGAR 


made  by  the  makers  of 

KARO  and  MAZOU 


CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 
17  Battery  Place,  -  N.  Y.  City 


My  Favorite  Bible 
Quotation 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
conscious)  that  I  wished  heartily  I  were 
dead.  The  resulting  shock  caused  con¬ 
stant  violent  vomiting  for  18  hours, 
when  nothing  could  be  administered 
stomach-wdse. 

Finally,  when  collapse  seemed  near,  I 
began  to  pray.  The  nausea  soon  less¬ 
ened  and  there,  like  a  flash,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  night,  came  to  mind  this 
Scripture:  “If  I  may  but  touch  the 
hem  of  His  garment,  I  shall  be  whole.” 
—  (Matt.  9:21  and  Luke  8:44). 

I  soon  fell  asleep  and  made  a  marvel¬ 
ously  quick  and  perfect  recovery. — 
David  Stone  Kelsey,  Middletown, 
Con,n. 

*  *  * 

“My  Cup  Runneth  Over” 

N  ANSWER  to  the  question,  which 
text  of  the  Bible  means  the  most  to 
me,  I  find  it  in  the  climax  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  twenty-third  Psalm,  where  David 
says:  “My  cup  runneth  over.” 

It  teaches  me  that  the  God  of  the 
Scriptures  is  the  God  of  nature,  and  to 
be  a  successful  farmer  in  the  sgnse  of 
enjoying  this  exalted  occupation  as  well 
as  profiting  in  the  fruits  of  its  labor, 
we  must  see  Him  not  only  in  the  lives 
of  men,  but  through  nature. 

It  teaches  me  team  work  wdth 
Him.  It  challenges  the  best  that  is 
within  me,  for  in  proportion  as  I  pre¬ 
pare  the  seed  bed.  He  responds  with 
the  harvest. 

Thus  farming  ceases  to  be  a  drudg¬ 
ery.  This  means  contentment;  a  fine 
morning  makes  me  glad,  a  cool  evening 
touches  my  spirit  restfully. 

I  learn  this  is  a  magic  earth,  not 
only  through  His  mysterious  harvest, 
but  my  cup  of  wonderment  and  joy 
runneth  over  in  the  fragrance  and 
beauty  of  the  blossoming  fruit  tree,  the 
gorgeous  simsets  and  the  stars  which 
He  gives  us  at  night. 

I  find  it  a  friendly  text,  mellowed 
with  the  love  of  nature  and  our  fellow 
men. — STEWART  N.  Miller,  East  Ran¬ 
dolph,  N.  y. 

*  Hi  * 

Golden  Rule 

Y  FAVORITE  Bible  quotation  has 
been  for  some  time,  “Do  unto  oth¬ 
ers  as  ye  would  have  others  do  unto 
you.” 

I  could  never  understand  that  quo¬ 
tation  until  I  realized  how  much  richer 
my  life  grew  when  I  lived  up  to  it.  It 
has,  besides  enriching  my  life,  made 
things  more  beautiful  for  me,  and  made 
me  more  loving,  more  sincere  and  more 
understanding  which,  in  my  estimation, 
is  what  we  all  need  in  these  days  of 
trouble  and  care. — Mrs.  Grace  V.  Kie, 
R.  1,  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

❖  Hi  ❖ 

“I  Will  Lift  Up  Mine  Eyes” 

HEN  in  high  school,  singing  in 
the  Girls’  Glee  Club,  the  beauty 
of  Mendelssohn’s  “Lift  Thine  Eyes” 
from  EHijah,  had  a  great  appeal  to  me. 
In  the  thirty-odd  years  that  have  pass¬ 
ed  since  then,  Ps.  121:1,  “I  will  lift  up 
mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence 
Cometh  my  help,”  has  been  my  favor¬ 
ite  verse  and  a  source  of  inspiration 
and  help  to  me. 

Looking  from  my  window  and  lifting 
my  eyes  to  the  western  hills,  I  see  in  all 
seasons  the  beauty  of  Nature:  in  spring 
the  verdant  green,  a  symbol  of  hope;  in 
autumn,  flaming  scarlet  and  rich  gold; 
in  winter,  the  snow  in  all  its  gleaming 
purity.  What  is  better  proof  of  the 
Father’s  love  and  care,  for  “If  God  so 
clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to¬ 
day  is,  and  tomorrow  is  cast  into  the 
oven,  shall  He  not  much  more  clothe 
you,  O  ye  of  little  faith?” 

Lift  your  eyes  and  you  will  leave  be¬ 
hind  the  sordid  cares  lying  below  as 
you  get  a  vision  of  a  higher,  better  life, 
a  “close-up”  of  God  and  His  Heaven 
beyond  those  hills. — Mrs.  Florence  M. 
Kerr,  West  8t.,  Feeding  Hills,  Mass. 


Young  Mothers!  Here’s  Help  to 

END  COLDS  Quicker 
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Massage  VapoRub  briskly  on  the 
throat,  chest  and  back  (between  and 
below  the  shoulder  blades).  Then 
spread  it  thick  over  the  chest  and 
cover  with  warmed  cloth. 

It  takes  so  little  time — it  does  so 
much  —  this  3-Minute  VapoRub 
Massage! 

Almost  before  you  finish  rubbing, 
VapoRub  starts  to  bring  relief  two 
ways  at  once — two  direct  ways: 

1.  Through  the  Skin.  VapoRub 
acts  direct  through  the  skin  like  a 
poultice  or  plaster. 

2.  Medicated  Vapors.  At  the 

same  time,  its  medicated  vapors,  re¬ 
leased  by  body  heat,  are  breathed  in 
for  hours— about  18  times  a  minute 
— direct  to  the  irritated  air-passages. 

This  combined  poultice-and -vapor 
action  loosens  phlegm — relieves 
irritation — helps  break  congestion. 


While  the  little  patient  relaxes  into 
comfortable  sleep,  VapoRub  keeps 
right  on  working.  Often,  by  morning 
the  worst  of  the  cold  is  over. 

Avoids  Risk  of  Stomach  Upsets 

This  safe,  external  treatment  cannot 
possibly  upset  the  stomach,  as  con¬ 
stant  internal  “dosing”  is  so  apt  to 
do.  It  can  be  used  freely,  as  often  as 
needed,  even  on  the  youngest  child. 


Mothers!  Look  in  your  VapoRub 
package  for  full  details  of  Vicks 
Plan — a  practical  home  guide  to 
greater  freedom  from  colds.  In  clinic 
tests  among  17,353  people,  this  Plan 
cut  sickness  from  colds  more  than  half! 

Follow  Vicks  Plan  for 
Better  Control  of  Colds 


KILL  THAT  COLD 

BEFORE  IT  STARTS 

Keep  bowels  open.  Don't 
^  If  I  Get  plenty  of  rest. 

At  first  sign  of  catching  cold 

U  1 1 1  1  take  2  Lane' s  Cold  T  ablets. 

Pleasant  to  take.  Be  sure  to 
get  pink  pills  in  the  yellow 

Coming  to  PHILADELPHIA? 

Rooms  with  Bath  for 

HOTEL  ^ — 

P  H 1 L A  D  E  LPHI  AN 

(Formerly  Hotel  Pennsylvania) 
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PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Beautiful  New  Stoves 

Mail  coupon  for  the  bigger,  more  colorful  Kala¬ 
mazoo  FREE  Catalog— just  out.  Get  FACTORY 
PRICE;S  for  New  Coal  and  Wood  Heaters,  Oil 
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30  Days  Trial— Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

30  Days  Trial  in  your  home  to  prove  Kalamazoo  Quality— 
24-hour  shipments — Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Over  1,000,000  Satisfied  Users 

Kalamazoo  has  been  in  business  more  than  K  of  a  century.  Over 


l,000,000satisfied  Kalamazoocustom- 
ers.  Don’tselecta  new  stove  anywhere 
until  you  see  the  new  Kalamazoo 
charts  that  tell  you  how  to  judge 
stove  quality.  FREE  with  Catalog. 
Mail  coupon  now. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY; 
Manufacturers 
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HERE  IS  ANOTHER  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  The  Little  Big-Heart  TALES 

\iorse  P/ay 


Early  one  morning  in  June  during 
the  second  year  that  we  young 
folks  were  at  the  Maine  farm  Grand¬ 
mother  Ruth  started  Cousin  Ellen  and 
myself  off  in  the  light  express  wagon 
with  eight  fleeces  of  wool  for  the  card¬ 
ing  mill  in  Bethel.  We  were  to  have 
the  wool  carded  into  rolls  for  spinning. 
The  distance  was  eighteen  miles,  but, 
since  I  was  in  my  fourteenth  year,  I 
was  considered  competent  to  drive  as 
steady  a  beast  as  old  Nance.  Ellen, 
who  was  thirteen,  went  along  with  me 
to  take  care  of  the  rolls  and  see  that 
the  big  bundle  of  them*  came  home  in 
good  condition. 

It  was  a  sweet  morning.'We  found  our 
way  to  Bethel  without  much  trouble 
and  then  down  the  hill  just  west  of  the 
village  to  the  carding  mill,  which  stood 
so  nearly  in  the  brook  that  to  reach 
the  door  we  had  to  walk  on  a  plank 
over  the  water.  The  machine  was 
working  and  gave  forth  an  odd  hum¬ 
ming  noise;  two  women,  each  with  a 
fleece  to  be  carded,  had  reached  it 
ahead  of  us.  That  did  not  take  very 
long,  however,  and  then  the  proprietor 
his  name  was  Bartlett  —  undid  our 
eight  fleeces,  felt  of  them  and  weighed 
them  preliminary  to  taking  his  toll  in 
rolls. 

One  after  another  the  fleeces  were 
pulled  apart,  stripped  and  fed  into  the 
machine,  which  besides  the  driving 
gear  consisted  largely  of  three  cylinders 
covered  with  cloth  and  having  rows  of 
teeth  projecting  through  it;  they  were 
called  respectively  the  first  breaker, 
the  second  breaker  and  the  condenser, 
and  their  function  was  to  separate  the 
wool,  straighten  the  fibers  and  finally 
twist  them  into  cigar-shaped  rolls  each 
about  two  feet  long.  To  watch  the 
miller  feed  the  wool  into  the  machine 
and  see  it  carded  and  finally  emerge 
in  rolls  was  so  interesting  that  we  did 
not  mind  having  to  wait  an  hour  and 
a  half  for  it.  The  toll  was  then  weigh¬ 
ed  and  removed;  and  afterwards  when 
the  wool,  now  in  bundles  of  rolls,  was 
again  tied  up  in  the  blanket  it  had 
come  in  we  were  ready  to  go  home. 

On  our  way  to  Bethel,  Cousin  Ellen 
and  I  had  privately  agreed  to  return 
by  a  different  and  considerably  longer 
route  than  the  direct  one.  Our  plan 
was  to  proceed  by  a  road  that  took  us 
for  ten  miles  along  the  south  side  of  the 
Androscoggin  River,  on  which  Bethel  is 
situated,  past  the  “great  pool”  opposite 
the  town  of  Hanover  and  thence  to  a 
ferry  at  a  picturesque  little  hamlet 
known  as  Rumford  Point.  There  . —  so 
we  had  been  told  at  the  carding  mill  — 
we  could  take  a  road  leading  southward 
over  Kimball’s  Hill  dovni  to  Locke’s 
Mills,  and  from  that  place  we  could 
reach  home  by  the  old  county  highway. 

I  have  to  admit,  however,  that  we 
wanted  to  go  that  way  less  for  the 
grand  views  than  to  see  the  place  where 
a  young  divinity  student  named  Hiram 
Estes,  formerly  well  known  at  our  old 
farm,  had  once  risked  his  life  and  near¬ 
ly  lost  it  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the 
river  to  visit  his  sweetheart,  whose 
name  I  believe  was  Laura.  Hiram, 
having  vainly  endeavored  to  induce  the 
ferryman  to  come  across  for  him  in  his 
wherry —  for  the  stream  was  full  of 
ice  cakes,  —  tried  to  cross  in  a  little 
boat.  Laura,  he  knew,  was  looking  for 
him.  He  could  see  the  light  in  her 
father’s  windows.  So  he  hopped  into 
the  little  boat  and,  standing  upright  in 
it,  laid  hold  of  the  ferry  rope  and 
started  to  pull  himself  across.  The 
river  was  a  htmdred  and  fifty  yards 
wide  at  that  point,  and  the  current  was 
strong;  the  ice  cakes  were  moving  fast. 
The  ferryman  saw  what  he  was 


about  and  shouted  to  him  to  desist  But 
Hiram  came  on.  When  he  reached  mid¬ 
stream  the  force  of  the  current  was 
too  much  for  him.  A  cake  of  ice  struck 
the  boat  and  swept  it  from  under  him, 
and  down  he  went,  still  clinging  madly 
to  the  long  rope.  Thereupon  he  shouted 
for  help,  and  the  ferryman  put  off  to  the 
rescue  with  the  wherry  and  after  con¬ 
siderable  effort  was  able  to  pull  the 
young  man  aboard. 

What  Laura  or  Laura’s  father  said 
to  him  when  he  presented  himself,  wet 
and  blue  in  the  face,  at  their  door  is 
not  recorded.  But  perhaps  it  does  not 
matter  much;  Laura  and  he  were  mar¬ 
ried  less  than  a  year  afterwards. 

Ellen  and  I  had  often  heard  the  story, 
and  I  remember  that  for  some  time  we 


By  C.  A.  STEPHENS 


sat  there  in  the  wagon,  with  the  big 
bunch  of  rolls  behind  us,  picturing  to 
ourselves  Hiram’s  venture  on  the 
swollen  river.  In  fact  we  remained  so 
long  that  the  ferryman  at  last  came 
slowly  over  to  us,  thinking  we  wanted 
to  cross,  though  we  had  not  blown  the 
horn.  It  was  not  the  same  ferryman 
who  had  rescued  Hiram,  but  he  told  us 
about  the  adventure. 

From  that  point  on  the  Androscoggin 
we  now  turned  southward  to  drive 
home;  the  ferryman  indicated  to  us  the 
road  that  led  past  Bean’s  Corners  and 
thence  over  Kimball’s  Hill  ta  Locke’s 
Mills.  “But  it  is  a  poor  road,”  he 
warned  us.  “Hardly  anybody  goes  that 
way  now,  and  you  may  find  it  fenced 
up.” 

Having  come  thus  far,  we  decided  to 
try  it,  since  it  was  already  five  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  we  did  not  like 
to  drive  all  the  way  back  to  Bethel. 
We  should  have  been  better  off  had  we 
done  so,  however,  for  we  soon  came  to 
steep  hill  roads  badly  gullied  by  show¬ 
ers  and  long  unrepaired.  After  two  or 
three  miles  the  small  farms  by  the 
roadside  appeared  to  be  abandoned; 
here  and  there  an  old  barn  or  a  deserted 
house  stood  apart.  Not  much  farther 
on  we  came  to  a  gate  across  the  road 


where  several  farms  were  being  used 
as  pasturage  for  young  stock.  Ellen 
began  to  grow  alarmed,  and  we  thought 
of  turning  back  to  take  the  more  travel¬ 
ed  road,  but  finally,  since  the  road  ap¬ 
peared  to  lead  on  beyond  the  gate,  we 
passed  within  and  shut  it  behind  us. 

We  soon  discovered  what  the  gate 
was  for.  A  herd  of  ten  or  eleven 
horses,  most  of  them  young,  that  were 
feeding  at  a  distance  spied  us  and  pres¬ 
ently  came  on  a  mad  gallop  to  meet  us. 
Perhaps  they  thought  we  had  come  to 
fetch  them  salt,  or  else  the  sight  of 
old  Nance  entering  their  lonely  pasture 
attracted  them.  On  they  came  like  wild 
cavalry;  then  with  heads  and  tails  up 
and  manes  flying  they  circled  round  us, 
dashing  forward  occasionally  to  smell 
at  our  nag  and  even  to  nose  us  in  the 
wagon.  Old  Nance  was  so  much  af¬ 
fected  by  the  demonstration  that  I  had 
all  I  could  do  to  hold  her. 

Soon  a  scream  from  Ellen  made  me 
look  round.  One  of  the  frolicsome  crea¬ 
tures  had  made  a  grab  with  its  teeth 
at  our  big  bundle  behind  and  was  going 
off  with  it  on  the  jump;  the  others  in¬ 
stantly  joined  in  the  chase. 

“Oh,  he’s  got  Gram’s  rolls!”  cried 
Ellen.  “Stop,  stop;  we  must  get  it 
away  from  him!” 

It  was  several  moments  before  I 
could  bring  old  Nancy  to  a  halt.  Mean¬ 
while  the  filly  that  had  seized  the 
bundle  had  dropped  it  and  run  over  it. 
Another  caught  it  up  and  ran  with  it; 
the  rest  pursued,  and  this  time  they 
coursed  far  up  the  pasture. 

As  soon  as  I  could  pull  up  Ellen 
jumped  out  and  valiantly  gave  chase; 
but  I  dared  not  leave  our  lively  Rosi- 
nante,  who  was  still  tugging  at  the 
reins.  Ellen  ran  on  alone,  but  those 
roguish  colts  were  racing  away  with 
the  bundle,  from  which  stray  rolls  were 
trailing  behind.  What  possessed  them 
to  behave  in  that  way  I  don’t  know. 

At  last  Ellen  stopped  in  despair  of 
overtaking  them.  “What  shall  we  do?” 
she  called  back.  “I  can’t  catch  them. 
The  more  I  chase  them  the  farther  they 
run!” 

Before  I  could  lend  a  hand  I  had 
need  somehow  to  secure  Nance,  who 
was  now  whinnying  after  the  departing 
mob  of  rioters.  Seeing  a  weather¬ 
beaten  shed  a  little  way  off  along  the 
road  —  all  that  was  left  of  a  former 
set  of  farm  buildings,  —  I  drove  to  it 
and  succeeded  in  tying  our  horse  to  one 
of  the  posts  under  it.  Then  I  hurried 
after  the  disheartened  Ellen,  whom  I 
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I  sat  alone  when  day  was  done. 

Or  so  it  seemed,  maybe. 

But  old  friends  gathered,  one  by  one. 
And  spent  an  hour  with  me. 

The  little  girl  who  used  to  be 
My  dearest  friend  and  pal, 

Came  back  again  to  play  with  me. 
Unchanged  by  time,  at  ail. 

And  in  her  favorite  cushioned  chair. 
My  dear  old  mother  rocked; 

Sang  me  the  songs  of  -yester-year 
And,  in  her  sweet  voice,  talked. 

And  so  the  lonely  twilight  hour 
Was  filled  with  sweet  delight. 

As  friends  trooped  back  across  the  years 
To  chat  with  me,  that  night. 

— Miss  Helen  E.  Griffin, 
Poultney,  Vermont. 


found  picking  up  stray  rolls. 

“Oh,  what  will  Gram  say  to  this?” 
she  lamented. 

It  wasn’t  comforting  to  think  what 
the  old  lady  might  say! 

The  drove  were  now  at  a  distance 
still  kicking  up  frolicsome  heels,  racing 
along  at  the  base  of  a  wooded  hill. 
They  had  finished  with  the  bundle  of 
rolls;  or  rather  the  encompassing 
blanket  had  become  wholly  untied,  and 
the  rolls  had  spilled  in  a  long  trail  of 
devastation  through  the  raspberry 
briars,  grass  and  bushes.  Poor  Ellen 
wept  at  the  sight.  There  were  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  of  wool,  strung 
along  clinging  to  every  bramble. 

“We  must  try  to  save  it,”  Ellen  said, 
and  we  set  to  work  to  pick  up  all  those 
rolls,  disengage  them  from  the  clinging 
briars,  .straighten  them  out  and  lay 
them  in  bunches  in  order  to  tie  them 
up  again  in  the  blanket,  which  we  fin¬ 
ally  came  upon  trampled  in  the  mire 
of  a  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

It  seemed  to  me  there  were  thou¬ 
sands  of  those  scattered  roUs. 

“O  dear,  it  will  all  have  to  go  back  to 
the  carding  mill!”  declared  Ellen.  “We 
never  can  get  the  snarls  and  the  grass 
and  sticks  out  of  it!” 

One  might  surely  have  thought  so. 
But  it  is  astonishing  how  much  rough 
usage  a  well-carded  roll  will  stand  and 
yet  be  made  to  resume  its  shape.  We 
succeeded  in  salvaging  the  contents  of 
that  much-abused  bundle  better  than 
anyone  would  have  thought  possible; 
but  the  task  occupied  us  fully  an  hour. 
Before  it  was  completed  we  heard 
pounding  hoofs  and  frightful  squeals  at 
the  distant  shed  where  we  had  left  old 
Nance.  The  drove  —  or  a  part  of  it 
had  by  that  time  come  round  there 
and  were  making  her  acquaintance  with 
nips  and  bites,  to  which  she  was  re¬ 
sponding  with  outcries  and  kicks. 

Back  to  the  shed  I  ran  with  all  speed, 
leaving  Ellen  to  finish  bundling  up  t^ 
rolls.  Before  I  reached  the  scene  <rf 
disturbance,  however,  old  Nance  had 
kicked  the  dashboard  of  the  wagon  in¬ 
to  bits  and  would  soon  have  demolished 
the  wagon  itself,  had  I  not  driven  her 
tormentors  off. 

While  clearing  the  wreck  of  the 
dashboard  I  heard  distressed  cries  from 
Ellen.  She  had  succeeded  in  tying  up 
the  roUs  and  was  staggering  along  un¬ 
der  the  burden  in  a  hurried  effort  to 
reach  the  wagon  when  several  of 
rampageous  colts  got  after  her.  Cat<»' 
ing  up  a  pole,  I  dispersed  them. 

From  the  shed  we  now  made  a  fres 


'J7y  J 


.^Song  Q^the 


OF  ALL  the  jobs  I  hate  to 
do,  with  ears  all  cold  and 
fingers  blue,  is  puttin’  on  storm 
windows  so  we  can  keep  out 
the  wind  and  snow.  Mirandy 
makes  me  wait  until  the  air  is 
full  of  frost  and  chill  and  flies 
are  dyin’  with  a  cough  before 
she’ll  let  the  screens  come  off. 
Then  when  the  northwest  wind 
blows,  cold  and  I  am  feelin’  stiff 
and  old,  she  says  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  have  them 
screens  come  off,  by  gee,  and 
put  storm  windows  in  their 
place.  And  so  I  freeze  my 
nose  and  face  and  pound  my 
fingers  and  my  thumb,  until 
I’m  sore  and  stiff  and  numb, 
a-puttin’  on  storm  windows  till 
I’m  frozen  to  the  window  sill. 

Of  all  the  things  a  woman 
can  invent  to  tease  and  plague 
a  man,  there  ain’t  a  thing  as 
bad  as  this,  I  try  to  hit  the 
nail  and  miss,  Tm  miser’ble 
and  cold  all  through,  the  world 
is  lookin’  sad  and  blue.  Inside 
the  fire  is  warm  and  bright, 
but  I  won’t  be  in  there  to¬ 
night,  for  how  can  I  enjoy  it 
if  I’m  lyin’  out  here  frozen 
stiff?  Mirandy  ain’t  got  any 
heart,  I  s’pose  she  thinks  it 
looks  right  smart  to  have  the 


house  all  tight  and  snug,  while  I  am  freezin’  ears  and  mug,  I  think  I’ll  sneak 
away  to  town  and  loaf  until  ihe  sun  goes  down,  a  wife  ain’t  got  no  call  to 
make  a  man  work  when  his  fingers  ache ! 
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start.  Ellen  drove,  and  I  skirmished 
roimd  the  wagon  with  the  pole  to  keep 
the  enemy  at  a  distance. 

Not  a  great  way  farther  on,  how¬ 
ever,  we  came  to  another  gate  leading 
out  of  the  pasture  and  were  rejoiced 
to  close  it  behind  us  and  be  rid  of  those 
all  too-curious  and,  frisky  horses. 

Our  troubles  were  by  no  means  over. 
Night  was  at  hand.  Thunder  too  was 
growling,  and  there  were  lightning 
flashes  that  were  growing  brighter.  We 
still  had  two  or  three  miles  of  bad  road 
to  traverse  before  we  should  reach 
Locke’s  Mills  and  enter  on  the  thirteen 
miles  of  better  highway  -  beyond.  Old 
Nancy  was  tired  and  now  turned  stale 
after  her  violent  excitement  in  the 
horse  pasture.  The  thunderstorm, 
which  had  been  threatening  for  an  hour 
or  longer,  finally  swooped  down  upon 
us  —  and  we  had  neglected  that  morn¬ 
ing  to  take  either  an  umbrella  or  a 
lantern. 

Within  three  minutes  we  were 
drenched  to  the  skin. 

Ellen,  however,  was  concerned  rath¬ 
er  for  the  rolls  than  for  ourselves. 

“Tm  afraid  they  will  be  all  caked 
together!”  she  lamented.  “Shall  we 
ever  get  home  with  them!” 

It  was  past  eleven  o’clock  when  at 
last  we  crawled  up  the  lane  and  into 
the  dooryard  at  the  old  farm.  There 
was  a  light  in  the  stable.  Cousin  Ad¬ 
dison  and  the  old  squire  were  out  there 
hitching  up  Norman  in  the  driving 
wagon.  They  were  about  to  set  off  in 
quest  of  us. 

Grandmother  Ruth  came  hastily  to 
the  door. 

“Where  in  the  world  have  you  been 
so  long?”  was  the  reproachful  ques¬ 
tion  that  greeted  us  first  of  all,  and 
then,  “What’s  become  of  the  dashboard 
of  that  wagon  ?  Did  you  run  into 
something?” 

We  had  hoped  to  keep  the  account 
of  our  long  detour  down  the  Androscog¬ 
gin  a  secret,  but  now  of  course  we  had 
to  reveal  the  whole  story. 

Addison  made  a  few  pertinent  re¬ 
marks  concerning  it. 

Grandmother  Ruth,  however,  said 
much  less  about  the  condition  of  the 
rolls  than  we  had  feared  she  might; 
but  that  broken  dashboard  remained 
for  some  time  a  sad  blot  on  my  bud¬ 
ding  reputation  as  a  competent  driver 
of  horses. 

Marketing  Highlights 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
matoes,  are  recent  deevlopments,  offer¬ 
ing  new  markets  and  new  methods  of 
marketing. 

Our  County  Board  proposes  to  dis¬ 
cuss,  through  the  presentation  of  facts, 
^he  probable  expansion  and  needs  of  the 
freezing  industry  which  has  had  al¬ 
most  phenomenal  growth  the  past  few 
years.  This  continued  expansion  will 
greatly  influence  the  demand  for  crops 
which  lend  themselves  best  to  freezing 
and  furnishes  a  better  market  than 
when  shipped  as  fresh.  They  wish  to 
examine  into  the  cause  of  low  prices 
paid  for  tomatoes  in  a  neighboring 
state;  the  reasons  for  a  low  quality  of 
canned  tomatoes  which  is  said  to  de¬ 
moralize  the  market  for  canned  goods 
not  only  in  the  East  but  also  in  the  mid- 
western  states.  The  economics  of  this 
situation  have  puzzled  our  growers  for 
a  numbei^  of  years.  They  would  like 
to  know  the  answer. 

The  third  big  issue  for  them  to  de¬ 
cide  is  whether  they  are  willing  to  stop 
the  marketing  system  at  the  auction 
market,  of  which  this  county  has  four, 
or  whether  they  shall  develop  a  system 
whereby  they  will  control  their  product 
at  least  until  it  is  sold  to  the  buyer  of 
the  large  retail  stores.  Such  a  county 
meeting  furnishes  a  clearing  house  of 
thought  that  will  enable  the  grower  to 
give  matured  judgment  on  what  and 
how  he  should  guide  his  industry  as  an 
individual  as  well  as  with  the  other 
growers  of  the  commimity. 
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First  Pictures  &  Details  about 

THE  NEW 
PLYMOUTH 

THE  BIGGEST,  ROOMIEST  PLYMOUTH  EVER  BUIIT-New  Sound-proofing  of  Steel  Roof  and  Floor-Shuts 
Out  Road  Noises— New  Safety  Interior— Entire  Body  Pillowed  on  Live  Rubber— Eliminates  Vibration  and  Rumble 
—New  Airplane-type  Shock-Absorbers— New  ^‘Hushed  Ride’*— Tests  Show  18  to  24  Miles  Per  Gallon  of  Gas. 


All  steel  !  Solid  steel  top . . .  sides,  SAFETY  INTERIOR— Controls, fittings, 
doors,  floors  ...  for  your  protection!  upholstery  styled  for  Safety! 


We  believe  you’ll  find 
after  Careful  Inspection 
that  Plymouth  gives 
you  Better  Engineering, 
Materials  and  Work¬ 
manship  than  any  other 
Low-Priced  Car! 


Amazingly  big  . . .  Rear  and  front  seats  are 
inches  wider . . .  more  head  and  leg  room,  too. 


f--  ^ 


SAVE  MONEY! 

oil, tires... gives  top  value  in  engineering  and  quality! 


IMPORTANT 

put  Plymouth  ’way  out  in  front 
...the  GREATEST  VALUE  in 
all  Plymouth  history. 

Among  them  are:  the  new 
Safety  Interior . . .  new  Scientific 
Sound -Proofing...  new  Rubber 
Cushions  between  frame  and 
body. ..new  Airplane  -type 
shock  -  absorbers. ..a  new 
“Hushed  Ride”... new  Hypoid 
rear  axle,  formerly  used  only  in 
high-priced  cars. ..famous 
Floating  Power  engine  mount- 


in  g  s ...  i  m  p  r  o  v  e  d  Fmger- 1^ 
Steering  (no  “wandering”) . 

Tests  show  new  Plymouth 
will  give  18  to  24  miles  per  gaL 
Ion... will  save  you  money  on 
oil,  tires  and  upkeep.  It’s  the 
biggest,  roomiest  Plymouth 
ever  built.  Double -action  Hy¬ 
draulic  Brakes . . .  all-steel  body. 

PRICED  WITH  THE  LOWEST 

Low  terms  are  offered  by  Com¬ 
mercial  Credit  Company... 
through  Chrysler,  DeSoto  and 
Dodgedealers.PLYMOUTHDivi- 
siON  OF  Chrysler  Corporation. 


TUNE  IN  MAJOR  BOWES’  AMATEUR  HOUR  — Columbia  network 
— Thursdays,  9  to  10  P.  M.,  E.  S.  T.  Sponsored  by  Chrysler  Corporation 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


A  STUDY  of  the  subscription 
lists  of  the  farm  papers  of  the 
United  States  will  show  that,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  number,  readers  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  cast  more 
votes  against  the  continuation  of  the 
present  administration  than  did  the 
readers  of  any  other  farm  paper  in 
the  United  States,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  a  small  farm  paper  cir¬ 
culating  in  New  England. 

While  I  was  very  careful  not  to 
attempt  to  influence  in  any  way  the 
votes  of  readers  of  this  page  prior 
to  election,  and  do  not  intend  to  dis¬ 
close  how  I,  myself,  voted,  I  now 
interpret  the  way  the  majority  of  the 
readers  of  this  paper  expressed  their 
wishes  at  the  polls  as  proof  that  they 
desire  its  editors  to  continue  their 
independent  analysis  and  criticism 
of  New  Deal  agricultural  policies. 

This  is  what  I  shall  do  from  time 
to  time  on  this  page.  I  am  neither 
for  nor  against  the  administration, 
but  I  shall  be  for  or  against  its  agri¬ 
cultural  policies  as  they  are  an¬ 
nounced  from  time  to  time.  My 
position  will  be  determined  by  wheth¬ 
er.  or  not  I  think  these  policies  are 
sound  and  workable,  by  whether  or 
not  they  are  in  the  long  time  public 
interest,  and  especially  by  the  ef¬ 
fect  /  believe  they  will  have  on  the 
agriculture  of  the  Northeast. 

My  Basic  Position 

I  continue  firm  in  the  belief  that 
President  Roosevelt’s  administration 
during  the  four  years  it  has  been  in 
power  accomplished  only  two  things 
beneficial  to  northeastern  agriculture : 

(i)  It  raised  the  level  of  farmi 
prices  by  making  a  long  over-due  ad¬ 
justment  downward  of  the  gold  con¬ 
tent  of  our  dollar. 

(2)  It  cut  the  cost  of  farm  financ¬ 
ing  through  the  agency  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  history  opened  the 
money  markets  of  the  world  to  the 
farmers  of  the  United  .States. 

If  any  reader  of  this  page  voted 
for  the  continuation  of  the  New 
Deal,  he  might  well  justify  his  vote 
on  the,  basis  of  the  above  two  con¬ 
siderations. 

From  the  beginning  I  opposed  the 
Triple  A,  not  because  it  was  uncon¬ 
stitutional  —  I  didn’t  know  that  — 
but  on  the  common  sense  basis  that 
its  policies  were  dominated  by  mid- 
western  and  southern  agricultural- 


The  present  colt  herd  at  Sunnygables.  Eight  healthy,  rugged  two  and  three  year 
olds  which  this  winter  will  he  mated  and  broken  into  teams.  These  teams  at 
maturity  should  weigh  from  2800  to  3200  apiece.  Picture  taken  on  Nov.  11,  ’36. 


politicians,  that  it  was  too  cumber¬ 
some  to  administer,  that  it  was  based 
upon  an  un-American  centralization 
of  power,  and  because  I  knew  that 
we  had  not  yet  bred  in  America  an 
e.xecutive  strong  enough  physically 
to  handle  the  job. 

To  the  above  objections,  I  might 
add  that  the  Triple  A  program,  in 
my  opinion,  took  too  much  chance 
on  the  weather. 

More  Monkey  Business 

Hardly  were  the  votes  tabulated, 
when  Secretary  Wallace  moved  to 
revive  the  Triple  A.  He  called  a  so- 
called  conference  of  farm  leaders  to 
Washington.  While  reported  as  a 
representative  meeting,  I  am  reliably 
informed  that  this  conference  was 
entirely  dominated  by  Edward 
O’Neal,  President  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  his 
supporters  from  the  Middle  West 
whom  I  have  mentioned  before  — in 
other  words,  exactly  the  same  crowd 
which  put  over  the  Triple  A. 

I  am  also  reliably  informed  that 
over  half  of  those  in  attendance  at 
the  so-called  conference  of  farm 
leaders  were  on  the  government’s  pay 
roll,  and  that  others  attending  the 
meeting  had  their  expenses  paid  by 
the  government. 

Now  I  don’t  know  how  you  feel 
about  it,  but  a  farm  organization 
membership,  so  far  as  I  am  concern¬ 
ed,  is  not  a  delegation  to  the  leaders 
of  that  organization  to  urge  the 
government  again  to  take  over  a  large 
degree  of  the  management  of  my 
farm  business. 

Why,  the  one  reason  /  am  a 
farmer  and  a  worker  in  coopera¬ 
tives  is  because  /  value  independ¬ 
ence  above  every  other  considera¬ 
tion  in  life. 

♦  ♦  * 


many  of  the  under-strappers  will 
lose  their  sense  of  proportion. 

* 

It  may  be  that  independent  Sen¬ 
ators  such  as  Borah,  McNary,  and 
Norris,  rather  than  the  so-called 
wheel  horses  of  the  Republican 
party,  will  furnish  the  constructive 
opposition  to  the  administration 
which  the  country  so  badly  needs.  If 
this  happens,  the  leadership  will  at 
least  be  more  able  than  it  has  been 
during  the  last  four  years. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Almost  -as  soon  as  it  convenes. 
Congress  will  have  to  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  or  not  it  will  continue 
the  present  delegation  of  power  over 
the  gold  content  of  the  dollar  to 
President  Roosevelt.  This  is  the 
most  important  question  of  national 
policy  before  our  country  today. 
There  is  every  chance  that  it  will  be 
settled  without  adequate  debate.  Let 
us  hope  not ! 

*  * 

One  has  to  get  out  of  the  North¬ 
east  to  sense  how  the  spirits  of  people 
generally  went  up  after  election. 
Particularly  was  this  true  in  the  city 
of  Washington.  There  the  jobs  of 
thousands  depended  upon  the  vote. 
If  you  want  to  see  a  happy  crowd,  go 
to  a  Washington  theater  or  restaur¬ 
ant. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Summarizing  the  observations  of 
competent  observers,  it  would  appear 
that  Governor  Landon  is  the  original 
hard  luck  guy.  He  was  discovered 
by  Hearst,  blessed  by  tfie  Liberty 
League,  saddled  with  Knox,  and 
finally  sponsored  by  A1  Smith. 

*  «  * 

Seven  Months  Pasture 

This  is  being  written  on  November 
12th.  It  has  long  been  my  ambition  to 
pasture  our  beef  cattle,  our  sheep,  and 
our  horses  seven  months  out  of  each 
year.  I  realize  that  this  ambition 


encountered  in  November  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  April,  at  these  times  of  the 
year  I  like  to  have  stock  in  pastures 
which  are  wooded  and  broken  in  con¬ 
tour.  In  such  pasture,  you  will,  invari¬ 
ably  find  live  stock  gathered  at  the  best 
protected  and  warmest  spot  in  the  lot, 
and  if  it  is  in  good  condition,  you  will 
be  surprised  at  how  contented  and  com¬ 
fortable  it  is. 

*  »  * 

Angus  Herd  News 

Our  calf  crop  this  summer  turned 
out  to  be  one-third  bulls  and  two-thirds 
heifers.  This  run  of  “heifer  luck” 
pleases  us  very  much,  as  it  gives  us 
over  twenty  daughters  of  our  senior 
herd  sire  for  a  foundation  herd  of 
breeders.  About  the  first  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  we  had  the  usual  clean  T.B.  test 
and  an  unusual,  and  for  us  very  wel¬ 
come,  absolutely  clean  blood  test  for 
Bangs  abortion.  Nothing  which  has 
happened  at  Sunnygables  for  some  time 
has  so  raised  our  spirits. 

Last  fall  we  thought  we  had  a  clean 
herd  after  we  had  removed  a  few  sus¬ 
picious  animals.  But  we  had  a  pony 
on  the  place  with  fistulous  withers. 
He  ran  with  our  heifer  herd  and,  lo  and 
behold,  some  of  these  heifers  reacted 
this  last  spring  to  the  blood  test.  They 
were  removed  from  the  herd  to  another 
farm.  All  carried  their  calves  and 
freshened  normally. 

Speaking  of  fistulous  withers  and  poll 
evil  in  horses,  Thomas  E.  Glascock,  an 
experienced  beef  cattle  breeder  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  told  me  the  other  day  that  at 
one  time,  when  he  had  a  lot  of  positive 
cows  on  his  farm,  he  also  had  a  lot  of 
fistulous  withers  and  poll  evil  in  his 
horses.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  horses 
running  at  pasture  were  prone  to  suffer 
these  two  ailments,  and  the  reason 
given  was  because  they  bruised  their 
heads  and  withers  on  trees.  My  own 
judgment  is  that  it  is  because  they  asso¬ 
ciate  with  positive  cows. 


Election  Notes 

An  idea  of  the  vote  which  Borah 
might  have  polled,  had  he  been 
nominated  by  the  Republicans  at 
Cleveland,  can  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  in  his  own  state  he  was  the 
only  Republican  of  importance  to  be 
elected.  He  received  more  votes  than 
President  Roosevelt. 

*  ♦  * 

There  is  not  too  much  danger  that 
responsible  executives  of  the  Roose¬ 
velt  administration  will  lose  their 
heads  because  of  the  enormous  ma¬ 
jority  given  their  party.  There  is 
every  expectation,  however,  that 


doesn’t  mean  much  in  the  southern 
area^  in  which  this  paper  circulates, 
but  it  does  mean  something  in  central 
New  York.  Here  seven  months  of  pas¬ 
ture,  on  which  stock  will  keep  growing 
all  the  time,  amounts  to  stretching  the 
pasture  season  to  its  extreme  limit.  It 
also  calls  for  considerable  pasture  im¬ 
provement  and  careful  pasture  manage¬ 
ment. 

We  had  such  a  dry  summer  at  Sunny¬ 
gables  that  all  our  live  stock  on  pasture 
has  done  better  the  last  two  months 
than  it  did  in  mid-summer.  Three 
years  out  of  four,  this  will  be  true. 
Since  bad  storms  are  quite  apt  to  be 


*  Northeastern  Slants 
On  the  National  News 


Festive  Cranberries  Short  Crop 

TTIGHLY-COLORED,  cheerful  cran- 
berry  will  be  scarce  this  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports.  Average  crop  is  581,000  bar¬ 
rels,  produced  in  New  Jersey,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Wisconsin,  and  on  Pacific 
Coast.  This  year’s  crop  is  only  515,000 
barrels. 

SLANT:  That’s  a  lot  of  cranberries, 
but  not  enough  for  all  the  folks  who 
like  them. 
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Conducted  by  H.  L.  GOSLINE 

*25.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMERICAN  AGRICORTtTRIST  will  pat  *25.00  for 
evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at  least  30  days 
of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the  premises 
an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Sub.scriber  who  has  Protective  Service  Bureau 
Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim  fox 
the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction.  Reward 
does  NOT  apply  to  conviction  for  theft. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  Is  confined  to  our  Stibscrlbcrs  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  include  obligations 
between  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old) ;  and  any  in- 
Quiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  mak¬ 
ing.  Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau,  American  Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  X- 


Sailing  Under  False  Colors 

The  price  of  the  shuttle  was  $1.35.  I 
paid  them  the  full  amount,  then  they 
went  back  to  my  landlady,  telling  her  that 
I  had  paid  only  half  the  amount.  She  paid 
the  68  cents.  They  claimed  to  be  repre¬ 
senting  the  Singer  Machine  Company  and 
called  each  other  Harry  and  Jack.  What 
can  be  done  with  them? 

The  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  locate  them. 

If  any  Maine  sub¬ 
scriber  knows  where 
they  can  be  found. 

I  would  appreciate  a 
line  to  the  Service 
Bureau.  If  this  deal  is  not  getting 
money  under  false  pretenses,  I  would 
like  to  know  what  is.  We  could  make 
trouble  for  these  men  if  they  can  be 
located. 

*  *  * 

Left  Handed  Gratitude 

Can  you  help  me  collect  money  due  me 
for  rent?  My  tenant  promised  to  pay  me 
the  15th  of  October,  but  has  not  and  will 
not  do  so.  He  promised  to  keep  the  place 
in  repair,  but  has  abused  it  shamefully. 
He  claims  he  does  not  have  to  pay,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  WPA  worker. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  an 
element  of  truth,  though  no  fairness,  in 
his  claim.  Legally,  WPA  wages  cannot 
be  garnisheed  under  the  New  York 
State  law.  This  is  federal  money  paid 
under  a  federal  statute.  As  the  tenant 
has  no  property,  it  would  be  useless  to 
sue  him.  Failure  to  pay  debts  is  not  a 
criminal  offense  (I  sometimes  wish  it 
were)  and  therefore  the  man  cannot  be 
put  in  jail.  Strange,  is  it  not,  how 
grateful  some  people  are  for  help  given 
them  ? 

*  *  * 

Rosenthal  Out  of  Business 

The  firm  of  Sam  Rosenthal  of  310 
Washington  Street,  New  York,  has 
filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy.  If  New 
York  State  shippers  have  shipped  pro¬ 
duce  to  him  and  have  not  received  pay¬ 
ment,  claims  are  to  be  filed  with  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  at  Albany,  on 
special  blanks.  When  the  claims  are  all 
in,  the  bond  will  be  used  to  pay  shippers 
who  live  in  New  York  State.  Blanks 
for  filing  claims  can  be  secured  from 
the  Service  Bureau  or  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. 

ijs  *  * 

Memorial  Parks 


baby  chicks.  The  order  was  not  sent, 
and  in  spite  of  promises,  the  money  has 
not  been  refunded.  We  are  giving  you 
the  facts  for  your  information. 

*  sfs  * 

Help  Fight  Cancer 

The  New  York  City  Cancer  Commit¬ 
tee'  has  done  excellent  work  in  spread¬ 
ing  information  about  cancer.  Of  parti¬ 
cular  importance  is  the  necessity  of 
diagnosing  the  trouble  in  time  so  it 
can  be  cured. 

New  York  State  readers  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  helping  along  this  good 
work  may  do  so  by  sending  $1.00  to  the 
New  York  State  Cancer  Committee, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Subscribers  who  live 
in  other  states  should  send  to  American 
Society  for  Control  of  Cancer,  New 
York  City.  They  will  receive  ten  labels 
which  can  be  used  on  Christmas  pack¬ 
ages  and  one  year’s  subscription  to  the 
committee’s  new  publication  “The 
Quarterly  Review.’’ 

^  ^ 

Cash  Checks  Promptly 

I  am  in  poor  health  and  live  back  from 
the  mail  route  about  a  half-mile  and  I 
trusted  this  fellow  who  came  and  got  the 
eggs  and  chickens.  I  do  not  have  any  way 
to  go  to  the  bank  and  I  kepT  the  checks 
until  I  got  a  chance  to  let  the  man  have 
them  to  pay  my  feed  bill.  Then  they  came 
back  protested.  I  hope  you  will  have  luck 
in  getting  them  for  me.  I  entrust  it  all 
to  you,  and  I  don’t  know  what  I  will  do 
if  you  don’t  get  it  for  me. 

M  cashed  at  once.  Our 
subscriber  held  sev¬ 
eral  too  long  and  as 
rnuch  as  we  would 

fact  in  this  case  is 
that  the  maker  of  the  checks  is  out  of 
business.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
he  is  dishonest,  but  it  looks  bad.  At 
any  rate  a  receiver  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  and  our  subscriber’s  claim  will  have 
to  be  filed  with  many  others.  We  hope 
that  there  will  be  enough  assets  to  pay 
all  claims.  A  shipper  gets  little  enough 
anyway  without  having  to  give  his  pro¬ 
duce  away. 

^  * 

Line  Fence  Problem 

I  am  writing  for  information  on  the  line 
fence  problem.  If  I  wish  to  pasture  sheep 
on  my  farm,  isn’t  the  man  joining  my 
farm  obliged  to  put  up  a  fence  against 
sheep  on  his  part  of  the  line? 


I  have  been  asked  to  invest  some  money 
in  lots  in  a  memorial  park,  in  other  words 
a  cemetery. 

Some  of  these 
memorial  parks 
haven’t  stood  up  un¬ 
der  careful  analysis. 
By  that  I  mean  that 
persons  of  substan¬ 
tially  good  judgment 
do  not  find  them 
very  appealing  as  an  investment.  After 
all,  the  burying  of  people  is  something 
you  can’t  rush  very  much.  Customers 
come  along  just  about  so  often  and  as 
yet  we  have  heard  of  no  big  shortage 
of  lots  in  which  to  bury  them. 


Promise  Not  Kept 

I  appreciate  your  efforts  to  help  me  get 
my  money  from  the  Krygier  S^d  Com¬ 
pany.  I  have  not  received  the  money  as 
yet,  and  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  it.  If 
necessary,  I  will  sue  him. 

This  letter  concerns  money  our  suti- 
scrlber  sent  to  the  Krygier  Seed 
Oompany  of  Helmetta,  New  Jersey,  for 


I  can  find  no  section  in  the  New  York 
law  which  will  force  a  neighbor  to 
maintain  his  half  of  the  line  fence  in 
a  condition  that  will  keep  out  sheep.  A 
neighbor  is  required  to  maintain  his 
half  of  the  line  fence  to  turn  cattle  and 
horses  but  the  responsibility  for  keep¬ 
ing  smaller  animals  at  home  seems  to 
rest  with  their  owner.  There  must  be 
a  dividing  line  somewheres,  otherwise  a 
property  owner  could  demand  that  his 
neighbor  maintain  a  line  fence  that 
would  keep  out  chickens  or  even  rab¬ 
bits. 

*  *  ♦ 

No  Bother 

Thank  you  so  much  for  the  help  and  ad¬ 
vice  you  have  given  me  in  the  past  weeks. 
Sorry  to  have  been  such  a  bother  to 
everyone,  and  again,  thanks. 

We  do  not  wish  our  subscribers  to 
feel  that  they  are  bothering  us  when 
they  ask  us  for  help.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  nice  to  get  such  letters.  They  coun¬ 
teract  occasional  ones  from  subscribers 
who  tell  us  we  are  “no  good’’  when  we 
fail  to  collect  some  claim. 


Bear  Bin 


We  have  reoaived  MOHTK  AMSHICMI 
checK  for  |1000»00  paid  wider  the  policy 
held  by,  a.  kllen  MilllgaE,  deceased.  We 
thaah  you  for  the  prompt  settlement  o'f 

« 

this  claim.  Mr.  Milligan  had  bean  married 

only  two  days.  '  , 

Yours  truly, 

Brother  an  Inxstrator 

O'.  Allen  Milligan,  Estate 

sdale, 


liaryland 


1  HIS  picture  of  Mr. 
Milligan  was  taken  only 
a  few  days  before  he 
was  killed  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident.  His 
wrecked  automobile 
and  photograph  of  the 
$1000.00  check  paid  by 
the  North  American  are 
shown  above. 


KEEP  YOUR  POLICY  RENEWED 


NoRTn  A>iERidSgj|feij>iNT  tysuRvycE  Co 

1  Oldest  and  Earnest  Exclusive  “^eakfi  and  Occident  Oompanj  m  sEmer(oa  f 


MA-Associates  Lnc. 


m  Poughkeepsie.  N.Y 


WHAT  WILL  YOU  USE  FOR 

Bedding  this  Winter? 


HERE  ARE  4  ANSWERS 
TAKE  YOUR  PICK 


Bedding  is  essential  to  the  comfort  of  your  stock, 
to  the  cleanliness  and  sanitation  of  your  build¬ 
ings.  It  conserves  your  most  valuable  farm  by¬ 
product — manure.  When  straw  is  scarce,  it 
doesn’t  pay  to  skimp  on  litter.  The  best  plan 
is  to  pick  a  good  substitute. 

1  Your  G.L.F.  has  gone  into  the  bedding  i 

i  situation  very  thoroughly,  and  considers  / 

\  the  four  listed  on  this  page  to  be  the  L 
'  \  very  best  available.  All  of  them  are  m 
superior  to  straw ;  all  are  cheaper  than  Ifs; 
straw  on  a  value  basis  if  not  on  a  ton 
basis. 

Consult  your  nearest  G.L.F. 

Service  Agency  about  your  own 
bedding  problem.  A 


WHITE  SPRUCE 
SHAVINGS 

Used  chiefly  for  dairy  and  baby  chicks 
although  some  poultr3rmen  use  it  in 
laying  houses. 

Absorbs  2  to  2*/^  times  its  weight  in 
water. 

100  pounds  covers  70  sqiiare  feet 
1  inch  deep. 

No  plant  food  value. 

Medium  size  bale,  easy  to  handle. 
Clean,  bright  appearance. 

No  Weed  Seeds. 


PEAT  MOSS 

First  choice  for  poultry:  also  ideal  for 
calf  and  bull  pens  and  horse  stables. 
Wears  well — often  4  to  6  months.  H^s 
a  high  resale  value  as  Peat  Moss 
Poultry  Manure. 

Highest  absorbing  capacity  of  any 
available  litter  (10  to  1 1  times  its  weight 
in  water). 

No  plant  food.  BUT  it  absorbs  and 
retains  liquids  more  completely  than 
other  litters,  and  reduces  loss  of  am¬ 
monia  from  manure. 

Bales  convenient  to  store  and  handle. 

Resists  Fire. 

Especially  suited  for  Poultry  Litter. 

No  Weed  Seeds. 


CkkANED  CRUSHED 

PEANUT  HULLS 

The  No.  1  choice  for  dairy  bedding. 
Goes  farther  than  straw,  and  makes  a 
neater  stable.  Also  excellent  for  poultry 
litter. 

Absorbing  Capacity — 3  to  3Vi  times 
its  weight  in  water. 

$3.00  worth  available  plant  food  per 
ton  of  htills. 

100  pounds  covers  170  square  feet 
1  inch  deep. 

Shipped  in  used  bags  having  resale 
value. 

Clean — odorless — easy  to  handle. 
No  Weed  Seeds. 


SUGAR  CANE  RESIDUE 


The  newest  litter  material,  and  one  of 
the  best.  Growing  in  poptdarity  for 
both  dairy  and  poultry. 

Absorbs  3  to  4Vi  times  its  weight  in 
water. 

80  cents  worth  of  plant  food  per  ton. 

100  potmds  covers  200  square  feet 
1  inch  deep. 

Light  in  color — medium  size  bale, 
easy  to  handle  and  store. 

No  dust — no  Weed  Seeds. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.-  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Left: - A.  good  herd  of  Shorthorns  at  Wiltshire,  England. 

Below: - Twenty-four  million  sheep  graxe  on  England’s 

luxuriant  pastures.  These  are  in  the  County  of  Suffolk. 

— Photo  by  Ewing  Galloway. 


England 


-  a  Great  Livestock  Country 


By  ARTHUR  L.  DEERING 

DEAN, 

MAINE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


WHAT  is  the  greatest  livestock  country 
in  the  world?  Well,  I  don’t  know 
but  my  guess  is,  Great  Britain. 

Let  us  compare  it  with  pne  of  our  leading 
livestock  states,  Iowa.  She  has  as  many  hogs 
as  any  other  two  states  combined,  she  leads  in 
the  number  of  grain  fed  cattle,  is  number  two 
state  in  her  horse  and  mule  population  and 
stands  third  in  the  number  of  dairy  cows. 
One  is  justified  therefore  in  saying  that  Iowa 
is  the  leading  livestock  state  in  America. 

Now,  how  does  she  compare  with  Great 
Britain  ?  They  both  have  about  the  same  amount 
of  improved  farm  land,  30,000,000  acres,  so 
from  this  standpoint  they  start  off  even. 

Iowa  leads  in  the  number  of  swine  by 
2,000,000  head  but  Great  Britain  comes  back 
with  3,000,000  more  cattle  and  100,000  more 
horses,  and  as  for  sheep !  Iowa  has  only 
800,000  head.  To  this  number  let  us  add  the 
900,000  sheep  in  the  North  Atlantic  States, 
then  reach  into  Wyoming  and  get  their  3,000,- 

1937 -A  Good 


000  head  and  the  3,000,000  in  Montana.  Then 
we  will  go  to  the  great  state  of  Texas  and 
drive  their  seven  million  head  to  Iowa  and 
we’ve  got  all  told  only  two-third  of  the  sheep 
in  Great  Britain.  For  here  on  this  little  island 
are  24,000,000  head  of  sheep,  about  one-half 
of  all  we  have  in  the  United  States.  ’Great 
Britain  has  37,000,000  head  of  livestock  or 
three  times  as  much  as  the  State  of  Iowa. 

On  August  27  of  this  year  there  were  sold 


In  no  country  will  you  find  better  draft  horses 
than  to  England.  One  reason  is  good  pastures; 
another  is  the  inborn  love  which  Englishmen 
have  for  good  stock. 

Year  for  Northeastern  Farmers 


at  seven  public  auction  markets  in  Scotland 
72,000  head  of  sheep  and  lambs.  While  at  six 
other  markets,  on  the  same  day,  5,600  head  of 
all  kind  of  livestock  was  also  sold.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  II  of  this  year  3,000  head  of  breeding  rams 
were  sold  at  one  auction  market  in  Scotland. 

The  livestock  man  in  Great  ^Britain  has  most 
of  the  diseases  to  fight  that  we  have  and  many 
of  the  same  problems  but  he  has  been  wonder¬ 
fully  blessed  by  climatic  conditions  far  superi¬ 
or  to  any  in  this  country.  England  is  a  land 
without  frosts  and  Scotland  knows  little  of 
snow  or  ice  so  livestock  can  remain  out  of 
doors  much  of  the  year.  Again  the  rainfall 
varies  from  25  inches  to  100  inches  annually 
so  that  fields  and  pastures  are  green  and  fresh 
the  year  round. 

What  livestock  man  is  there  that  would  not 
rejoice  if  he  had  green  pastures  10-12  months 
of  the  year.  While  no  corn  is  grown  in  Great 
Britain  wheat  and  oats  are  grown  extensively 
and  some  barley.  The  yield  of  threshed  grain 
is  twice  that  of  the  United  States.  Cotton¬ 
seed  cake  and  linseed  oil  cake  are  the  more 
common  concentrates  purchased. 

As  would  also  be  expected  the  Scotch  and 
English  are  great  husbandmen.  Not  a  scrub 
cow  was  seen  during  the  3,000  miles  lire 
traveled. 

■—  See  Page  3. 


THE  BIG  MILK  PROBLEM  of  the  New  , York  Milk  Shed 


is  made  up  of  many  parts — ALL  parts 
must  be  solved  for  the  good  of  the 
entire  industry.  Here  are  some  of  the 
major  ones: 


2.  ControUing  Ihe  surplus 

3-  Classified  vs.  Plat  Price  Plan 

4-  Controlling  dealer  Dric<A  #.!.■  i 
-or  unfair  Price  Caters  '*“*'•*" 
Proper  auditing  of  dealers' 

for  classification  ^hs 

6.  Competition  between 

for  fluid  markets  Producers 

cheaper 


MUST  CONTROL  Surplus  Fluid  Milk 


At  a  recent  meeting  where  many  sides  of  the  BIG  NEW  YORK 
SHED  MILK  PROBLEM  were  considered,  the  following  discussion 
took  place.  The  questions  and  answers  clearly  show  how  SURPLUS 
MILK  definitely  reduces  the  FARMER’S  BLENDED  PRICE  and 
that  when  SURPLUS  MILK  IS  NOT  CONTROLLED  it  is  A  CON- 
STANT  HAZARD  TO  EVERY  FARMER’S  MILK  CHECK. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

FIRST  FARMER:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there  any  difference  between 
New  York  Shed  surplus  milk  and  the  surplus  milk  of  the  Middle  West? 

SPEAKER:  Yes,  and  a  very  important  difference.  What  WE 
call  Surplus  milk  is  really  Fluid  milk  for  which  there  is 
fluid  market.  Nearly  all  milk  here  is  produced  up  to  the  high 
standards  of  Board  of  Health  requirements.  Most  of  the 
Middle  W  est  milk  is  produced  at  low  cost  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  They  can  sell  their  milk  for  condensed  milk  or  for 
butter  and  cheese  and  still  make  money.  When  our  milk, 
which  costs  more  to  produce,  is  sold  in  competition  with 
western  milk,  at  their  manufacturing  prices,  our  farmers  lose 
money.  And  these  low  western  prices  bring  down  the  eastern 
average  or  blended  return.  \ 

FARMER:  /  see  that— but  since  we  make  better  milk,  why  can't  we 
pass  a  law  forcing  a  higher  price  for  our  surplus? 

SPEAKER;  You  can’t  pass  a  law  forcing  the  condenser,  or  the 
butter  and  cheese  maker,  to  buy  New  York  Shed  Milk.  If  we 
put  our  price  too  high,  they  just  won’t  buy  it.  For  remember, 
they  must  sell  their  condensed  milk,  butter  and  cheese  in 
competition  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  we  could  force 
manufacturers  to  pay  fluid  prices  for  milk  they  made  into 
butter,  then  people  would  not  buy  butter,  for  butter  would 
cost  the  consumer  more  than  75c  a  lb.  The  same  things  would 
be  true  of  other  manufactured 
products.  There  would  be  no 
market  for  surplus  milk. 

SECOND  FARMER:  But  what  I 
don't  see  is  how  surplus  breaks  down 
fluid  markets  or  interferes  with  fluid 
returns. 

SPEAKER;  Now  you’ve  hit  the 
nail  right  on  the  head!  If  every 
farmer  in  the  New  York  Milk 


standards — and  yet  in  the  peak  season  we  can  sell  only  half  of 
it  at  the  fluid  price.  And  let’s  not  forget  that  the  surplus  half 
costs  US  just  as  much  to  produce  as  the  fluid  half  all  high 
cost,  high  quality  milk.  From  the  standpoint  of  production 
costs,  we  ought  to  get  the  same  price  for  that  milk  that  we  do 
for  the  milk  sold  as  fluid. 

FARMER:  Then  why  cant  we  pass  a  law? 

SPEAKER:  Wait  a  minute.  When  we  have  finished  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  I  think  you  will  understand  why  we  can’t  “just  pass 
a  law.” 

The  New  York  Milk  Shed  fluid  surplus  has  got  to  be  sold 
somewhere.  All  of  it  is  top-grade  milk  and  yet  when  sold  for 
manufacturing  purposes  it  won’t  bring  any  more  than  these 
western  fellows  get  for  their  milk  which  is  produced  for  manu¬ 
facturing.  And  here’s  the  Joker  in  the  situation.  All  this 
eastern  surplus  fluid  milk  is  good  enough  to  be  used  for  fluid 
purposes,  because  it  meets  Board  of  Health  requirements. 
Farmers  who  have  no  regular  fluid  markets  sell  it  to  any 
chiseling  dealer  who  offers  them  a  price  above  the  western 
manufacturing  price.  Then  the  dealer  takes  that  milk  into 
the  fluid  market  and  undersells  the  legitimate  dealer  who  has 
paid  farmers  the  full  fluid  price.  Since  such  cheap  milk  can 
be  bought  in  other  states  in  the  Milk  Shed,  New  York  State 
cannot  “pass  a  law”  to  control  it. 

♦  *  ♦ 

So  you  have  this  condition: 

NEW  YORK  MILK  SHED  FARMERS  WITH  UNCON¬ 
TROLLED  FLUID  MILK  ON  THEIR  HANDS  BUT  WITHOUT 
ANY  FLUID  MARKET  are  willing  to  sell  their  milk  for  anything 
better  than  the  western  manufacturing  price. 

UNSCRUPULOUS  DEALERS 
ARE  CONSTANTLY  SEARCH¬ 
ING  FOR  THIS  KIND  OF  UN¬ 
CONTROLLED  MILK  to  under¬ 
sell  the  legitimate  dealer. 

When  this  supply  gets  in  the 
hands  of  chiseling  dealers,  prices 
tumble  and  markets  are  unsettled. 
The  legitimate  dealer  is  forced  to 
seek  his  supply  at  lower  prices. 


Ihed  understood  the  true  an- 
wer  to  that  question,  we  would 
ome  much  closer  to  solving  the 
HG  MILK  PROBLEM.  Let’s  all 
ook  at  the  question  just  a 
noment. 


Here  we  are,  producing  tons 
and  tons  of  milk  up  to  fluid 


.  ,  .  from  the  report  of  the  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  to  Investigate  the  Milk  Industry, 
April  10,  1933:  (Pitcher  Committee) 

‘Surplus  milk  is  a  serious  problem  because  the  prices 
which  can  be  realized  for  it  are  much  less  than  the  prices 
realized  for  milk  sold  for  consumption  in  fluid  form  or  as 
cream.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  surplus  milk  products 
must  he  disposed  of  in  competition  with  those  produced 
in  other  regions  where  costs  are  lower,  dhc  prices  realized 
for  surplus  milk  usually  are  less  than  the  prevailing  costs 
of  production  in  this  state  and  the  loss  on  this  part  of  the 
milk  must  he  made  up  (if  at  all)  in  a  correspondingly 
higher  price  for  fluid  milk  and  cream. 

...  So  long  as  the  surplus  burden  is  unequally  dis^ 
tributed,  the  pressure  to  market  surplus  milk  in  fluid 
form  will  he  a  serious  disturbing  factor  ” 


If  all  dairymen  in  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed,  who  produce  milk  up  to 
Board  of  Health  requirements,  were 
organized  (in  one  or  more  groups), 
this  surplus  could  be  controlled. 
(Note  report  of  New  York  State 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  in  the 
box  at  the  left.) 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 


i 


Owned  and  Operated  by  40  Thousand  Oairylea  Farmers 


In  the  next  issue  of  this  magazine,  the  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Association  will  discuss 
another  important  phase  of  this  BIG  MILK  PROBLEM.  We  believe  it  is  vitally  im¬ 
portant  for  everyone  to  understand  how  BIG  the  problem  really  is. 
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1937 

A  GOOD  YEAR  FOR 

Northeastern  Farmers 


The  business  of  farming  is  gear¬ 
ed  to  the  wheels  of  prices.  Agri¬ 
culture  is  a  business  with  a  slow  tura- 
over.  Under  average  conditions  and 
on  good  farms  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  United  States  it  takes  from  4 
to  6  years  for  the  total  farm  receipts 
to  equal  the,  capital  invested.  A  lot  of 
things  can  happen  in  that  4  to  6  years. 
Whether  prices  are  rising  or  falling, 
rather  than  how  hard  a  man  works,  is 
often  the  factor  determining  whether 
the  mortgage  is  paid  or  foreclosed. 

Where  We  Are 

The  best  picture  of  where  we  are 
now  on  this  price  proposition  is  our  old 
friend  the  general  price  level.  The 
chart  in  figure  1  shows  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  price  level  fell  from  about  140  per 
cent  of  pre-war  in  1929  to  a  little  below 
90  per  cent  in  1933.  After  the  United 
States  left  the  gold  standard  in  the 
spring  of  1933  the  trend  of  the  general 
price  level  has  been  upward.  During 
1933  it  averaged  96  per  cent  of  pre¬ 
war,  and  in  1934  it  averaged  109  per 
cent.  By  1935  it  had  climbed  to  117 
per  cent,  and  in  the  fall  of  1936  it  was 
hovering  around  120  per  cent.  Indica¬ 
tions  now  point  toward  a  generally  ris¬ 
ing  price  level  during  the  next  few 
years. 

How  We  Got  Here 

A  complete  imderstanding  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  that  caused  prices  to  fall  following 
1929  may  not  be  as  important  as  for¬ 
merly.  However,  we  should  remember 
that  the  depression  was  not  brought  on 
by  over-production  but  rather  was 
caused  by  the  fact  that  many  countries 
had  quit  using  gold  for  money,  later 
attempting  to  climb  back  onto  the  gold 
standard.  This  brought  on  a  wild 
scramble  for  gold  and  made  an  ounce 
of  gold  exchange  for  a  lot  of  commodi¬ 
ties,  which  is  simply  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  bottom  dropped  out  of 
our  price  level  between  1929  and  1932. 

Better  Price  Relationships 

When  the  general  price  level  changes, 
prices  of  some  things  change  a  lot  more 


by 

VAN  B.  HART 


Dr.  V.  B.  Hart,  who,  after  a  year’s  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  act  as  head  of  the  New  York  State  Soil 
Conservation  Office,  has  returned  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Man¬ 
agement  at  Cornell. 


ting  healing  oil  on  them  when  prices 
rise  again.  During  the  depression,  the 
general  price  level  fell  off  one-third. 
Prices  of  basic  commodities  like  cop¬ 
per,  lard,  rubber,  and  flour  fell  one-half, 
and  farm  prices  fell  two-thirds.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  time,  the  cost  of  lifing 
and  the  cost  of  distributing  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  United  States  fell  only 
about  one-fourth.  A  falling  price  level 
is  bad  enough,  but  farm  prices  falling 
twice  as  far  as  other  things  brought 
on  the  worst  agricultural  depression 
that  this  country  has  ever  seen.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  tendency  for  the  prices  of 
things  which  fall  the  most  to  rise  the 
most,  the  general  rise  in  prices  that 
has  occurred  since  1933  has  meant  that 


the  relationship  between  farm  prices 
and  the  costs  of  production  has  improv¬ 
ed.  However,  in  spite  of  this  change, 
prices  paid  farmers  are  still  low  com¬ 
pared  with  retail  prices,  costs  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  cost  of  living,  and  taxes. 

World  Prices  Rising 

Knowing  that  a  suit  of  clothes  cost 
$30  in  New  York  at  one  time,  and  6 
pounds  sterling  in  London  at  another, 
and  500  francs  in  Paris  at  some  other 
time,  doesn’t  tell  us  much  about  wheth¬ 
er  world  prices  have  risen  or  fallen  un¬ 
less  we  have  some  common  yardstick 
for  measuring  the  different  kinds  of  dol¬ 
lars,  poimds,  and  francs  that  have  been 
floating  around  during  the  past  ten 
years. 

If  the  reader  wili  just  forget  all 
''about  dollars,  pounds,  and  francs,  and 
international  exchange,  and  look  at  the 
chart  in  Figure  2,  he  can  see  what  has 
been  the  real  trend  of  world  prices. 
This  chart  shows  world  prices  measur¬ 
ed  in  terms  of  gold.  In  other  words, 
just  think  of  a  truckload  of  miscellane¬ 
ous  commodities.  The  line  on  the  chart 
shows  how  many  pieces  of  gold  that 
truckload  would  have  brought  if  sold 
at  auction  on  the  world  market  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times.  Back  in  1929,  the  truck- 
load  would  have  brought  137  “pieces” 
of  gold  —  call  them  ounces,  pounds,  dol¬ 
lars,  or  whatever  you  wish  providing 
they  are  all  gold  and  all  weigh  the 
same.  In  November  1933,  the  same 
truckload  would  have  brought  only  60 
pieces  of  gold.  The  world  price  level 
was  then  at  the  lowest  point  in  over 
100  years.  It  stayed  there  for  about 
one  year,  and  since  then  has  been  ris¬ 
ing.  It  is  now  up  around  70,  and  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  it  is  going  to  continue 
to  rise. 

Prices  in  any  gold  standard  country 
in  terms  of  dollars,  shillings,  or  francs, 
depend  upon  world  prices  in  gold  and 
the  amoimt  of  gold  in  the  country’s 
monetary  unit.  Up  imtil  the  spring  of 
1933,  the  United  States  was  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  terms  of  gold  dollars  of  23 
grains,  and  our  price  level  looked  about 


WHAT  SHALL  WE 

Do? 

A  good  way  to  make  and  also 
to  lose  friends  is  to  tell  someone 
how  to  run  his  business.  However, 
if  the  writer  were  operating  a 
farm  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  United  States  and  if  he  were 
reading  this  article  instead  of 
writing  it,  he  is  inclined  to  think 
that  he  would  at  least  draw  the 
following  conclusions : 

1.  That  we  are  in  a  period  of  gen¬ 
erally  rising  prices. 

2.  That  the  relationship  between 
farm  prices  and  costs  is  likely  to 
continue  to  improve. 

3.  That  increased  business  activ¬ 
ity  will  probably  continue  and  that 
this  will  mean  an  increase  in  the 
demand  for  farm  products. 

4.  That  the  building  cycle  is  on 
the  upward  swing  and  this  will 
mean  both  a  better  demand  for 
farm  products  and  also  higher 
building  costs  for  farmers. 

5.  That  farmers  now  have  a  good 
chance  to  shift  high  interest  rate 
or  short-term  mortgages  over  into 
mortgages  of  lower  rates  and  for 
longer  terms,  and  that  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  won’t  last  forever. 

6.  That  fertilizer,  lime,  and  farm 
machinery  are  near  enough  in  ad¬ 
justment  with  farm  prices  so  that 
farmers  can  make  liberal  invest¬ 
ments  in  these  items  for  use  on 
good  farms  and  expect  to  get  their 
money  back. 

7.  That  the  present  is  a  good  time 
to  become  the  owner  of  a  good 
farm, 

8.  That  good-sized  farm  business¬ 
es  which  lost  more  than  the  small 
ones  during  the  depression  again 
have  the  advantage. 

9.  That  it  takes  more  than  a 
World  War  or  a  depression  to  break 
the  faith  that  northeastern  farm 
families  have  in  the  business  of 
farming. 


like  the  curve  in  the  accompanying 
chart  of  world  prices.  Since  the  United 
States  left  the  gold  standard  and  later 
reduced  the  amount  of  gold  in  the 
dollar,  prices  of  basic  commodities  in 
this  country  in  terms  of  our  new  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  approximately  69  per 
cent  higher  than  prices  in  terms  of  the 
old  dollars.  This  is  because  our  re¬ 
valuation  simply  meant  that  we  start¬ 
ed  making  69  per  cent  more  dollars 
out  of  an  ounce  of  gold  than  formerly. 

Since  the  price  level  of  the  United 
States  is  dependent  upon  world  prices 
we  might  ask  the  question,  where  is 
the  world  price  level  going?  There  is 
enough  gold  in  the  world  to  support  a 
pre-war  price  level  measured  in  terms 
of  gold,  or  enough  to  make  that  old 
truckload  of  commodities  again  sell  for 
100  pieces  of  gold.  Actually,  we  have 
a  price  level  in  gold  of  around  70  per 
cent  and  our  price  level  measured  in 
terms  of, our  new  dollars  is  about  12C 
instead  of  169  per  cent  as  we  would 
expect  if  we  had  a  price  level  in  gold 
of  100.  There  are  two  important  rea¬ 
sons  why  we  do  not  have  a  price  level 
in  gold  of  pre-war.  First,  when  prices 
fall  they  just  naturally  go  too  far.  The 
relationship  between  gold  and  prices 
is  like  a  small  boy  leading  a  calf  on  a 
long  rope.  They  both  go  along  together 
until  the  boy  stops  and  braces  his  feet 
The  calf  keeps  on  going  until  he  takes 
the  slack  out  of  the  rope  and  may  even 
snake  the  youngster  along  a  ways  be¬ 
fore  stopping  and  starting  back  the 
other  way.  When  the  price  level  gets 
a  good  start  up  or  down  it  overshoots 
the  mark  set  by  the  supply  and  demand 
for  gold. 

Another  reason  why  we  do  not  have 
prices  up  where  we  might  think  th^ 
should  be  is  because  the  world  la  still 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 
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Do  You  Raise  Your  Replacements? 

ECENT  cost  account  records  show  that  it 
costs  $1.04  to  raise  a  pullet  to  the  laying 
age  of  20  weeks.  Cost  is  divided  as  follows : 
Feed,  46  per  cent;  labor,  14  per  cent;  Chick,  25 
per  cent.  Remainder  for  use  of  buildings,  equip¬ 
ment,  fuel,  interest,  etc. 

Another  set  of  records  prove  that  it  cost  $ioc 
to  raise  a  dairy  heifer  to  two  years  of  age. 

Labor  costs  are  included  in  both  sets  of  rec¬ 
ords.  Why  shouldn’t  they  be?  One  of  the 
troubles  of  farming  is  that  the  farmer  has  too^ 
often  thrown  in  his  labor  and  that  of  his  family 
for  nothing. 

These  high  costs  of  replacement  emphasize 
again  the  great  importance  of  starting  with  good 
stock  either  with  poultry  or  cows.  It  costs  just 
as  much  to  raise  a  ^loor  hen  or  cow  as  it  does  a 
good  one. 

Cost  of  raising  a  dairy  heifer  brings  up  the  old 
question  again  of  whether  a  farmer  should  raise 
his  own  replacements  or  buy  them  ready  for 
business.  What  has  been  your  experience?  I 
figure  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  paper  is 
to  pass  on  to  others  the  profitable  experiences  of ' 
our  readers.  Do  you  raise  your  own  dairy  re¬ 
placements  or  buy  them?  Write  us  your  actual 
experience,  describing  your  practice  and  reasons 
for  it.  We  will  pay  $i  for  every  letter  that  we 
can  use.  Letters  should  be  received  before  Janu¬ 
ary  I.  Address  them  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor, 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Consumer  Co-ops  and  Farm 
Organizations 

URING  the  past  year  or  so,  there  has  been 
much  agitation  and  publicity  for  city  con¬ 
sumers’  purchasing  organizations.  Leaders  of 
the  movement  point  to  the  large  consumer  co-ops 
in  England  and  Scotland,  which  have  been  do¬ 
ing  business  for  many  years,  and  claim  that  the 
way  for  citv  consumers  in  this  country  to  reduce 
costs  of  living  is  to  buy  their  supplies  directly 
from  farmers,  or  at  wholesale,  and  distribute 
them  to  their  city  members.  As  a  result,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  such  organizations  are  being  formed, 
with  from  one  to  several  in  nearly  every  city. 
Leaders  of  farm  organizations  are  being  urged 
to  tie  up  to  these  consumer  organizations  and  to 
give  them  active  support. 

For  several  years  before  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  moved  to  Ithaca,  self-appointed  leaders  of 
would-be  consumer  cooperatives  used  to  come 
into  my  office  in  New  York  City  frequently  to 
discuss  their  problems.  Most  of  these  men  and 
women  were  sincere,  but  I  was  astonished  at 
their  lack  of  knowledge  of  business  principles. 
They  wanted  to  save  the  world  but  had  few  prac¬ 
tical  ideas  on  how  to  proceed  to  do  it.  Many  of 
them  were  out  and  out  socialists,  who  were  far 
more  interested  in  promoting  some  socialistic 
scheme  than  they  were  in  creating  a  successful 
business  organization.  I  could  not  help  but  com¬ 
pare  these  inexperienced,  vague  promoters  with 
the  practical,  experienced  farm  leaders  who  head 
our  farm  organizations.  But,  after  all,  it  has 
taken  25  years  or  more  of  costly  experience  and 
many  failures  to  build  the  farm  organizations 
from  the  ground  up,  and  to  give  their  leaders  the 
business  experience  necessary  to  compete  with 
business  on  its  own  ground. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  out  of  the  present  ac¬ 
tivity  in  consumer  organizations  there  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  time  a  few  successful  consumer  co-ops 
with  good  leadership.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
farmers  and  their  organizations  should  go  very, 
very  slowly  in  making  any  alliances  with  these 
city  organizations.  In  the  first  place,  farmers 
and  city  consumers  have  little  in  common  eco¬ 
nomically.  A  low  retail  price  of  any  farm  prod¬ 


uct  invariably  means  a  low  price  to  the  farmer 
who  produced  it.  Farm  organizations  must  con¬ 
stantly  work  for  a  high  price,  consumers  for  a 
low.  Talk  all  you  want  to  about  the  wide  spread 
between  what  the  farmer  gets  and  the  consumer 
pays,  the  facts  are  that  most  of  that  spread  is 
due  to  transportation,  union  labor,  and  the  other 
high  costs  of  a  highly  complex  marketing  sys¬ 
tem.  Most  of  those  costs  will  still  be  there  no 
matter  who  does  the  business,  so  that  the  chief 
way  consumers’  organizations  will  have  to  work 
to  lower  prices  to  their  members  will  be  to  beat 
down  prices  to  farmers.  Those  who  have  recent¬ 
ly  studied  consumer  co-ops  in  England  report 
bitter  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  farmers,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  treatment  which  they  have  received 
from  the  consumer  groups. 

Farmers’  buying  organizations  are  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  and  have  nothing  whatever  in  common 
with  consumer  co-ops.  Farmer  purchasing  or¬ 
ganizations  deal  almost  exclusively  in  commodi¬ 
ties  needed  for  production,  such  as  seed,  feed 
and  fertilizer,  and  other  raw  materials.  Con¬ 
sumers’  organizations  handle  groceries  and  other 
finished  commodities.  'Therefore,  farmers’  pur¬ 
chasing  cooperatives  are  in  no  sense  consumer 
organizations.  Moreover,  the  farming  buying  or 
selling  cooperatives  which  are  successful  are 
those  that  are  run  strictly  on  business  lines  in 
competition  with  other  legitimate  business,  with 
no  mixture  whatever  of  socialism  or  any  other 
ism.  Their  purpose  is  not  to  save  the  world  but 
to  help  farmers  make  a  profit  in  the  operation  of 
their  business. 

More  Good  Things  for  Farmers 

PPED  were  retail  sales  to  farmers  and  vil¬ 
lagers  during  month  of  October  over  same 
month  a  year  ago,  and  42%  higher  than  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1934.  For  first  ten  months  of  3^ear  retail 
sales  to  farmers  were  15%  more  than  for  first 
ten  months  in  1935- 

That’s  music  to  our  ears,  for  it  seems  that 
farmers  and  their  families  are  enjoying  things 
that  have  been  mighty  scarce  around  their  homes 
for  many  a  long  year. 

To  the  Women  — 

What  is  Personal  Beauty? 

"It  is  not  while  beauty  and  youth  are  thine  own, 
And  thy  cheek’s  unprofaned  by  a  tear, 

That  the  fervour  and  faith  of  a  soul  can  be  known. 
To  which  time  will  but  make  thee  more  dear.” 

— Sir  Thomas  Moore. 

Recently  I  went  with  a  friend  into  a 
photographer’s  office.  My  friend  had  been 
forced,  rather  against  his  will,  to  have  his  picture 
taken,  and  was  apologetic  about  it,  because  his 
hair  was  gray  and  thin,  and  his  face  lined  with 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  years.  But  the  photog¬ 
rapher,  who  was  a  true  philosopher,  said  to 
my  friend : 

‘T  get  far  more  pleasure  when  my  photographs 
register  the  character  of  people  no  longer  young 
than  I  do  when  picturing  the  shallow  prettiness 
of  young  folks,  whose  beauty  may  or  may  not 
stand  up  under  the  trials  and  strain  of  life.” 

When  walking  with  a  friend  in  the  city  of 
Springfield  one  morning  not  long  ago,  we  met 
several  hundred  bovs  and  girls  of  high  school  age 
on  their  way  to  school.  They  were  young  and 
healthy  and  active.  -Yet  with  all  of  these  fine 
qualities  of  youth,  it  seemed  to  me,  and  I  so  re¬ 
marked  to  my  friend,  that  while  there  were  many 
of  the  girls  who  might  be  ^called  pretty,  there 
were  very  few  who  would  be  beautiful  or  even 
good-looking  at  sixty,  for  real  beauty  requires 
something  besides  animal  spirits  and  a  fresh 


complexion. 

Not  long  after  that,  while  sitting  in^a  large 
Grange  meeting  awaiting  my  turn  to  speak,  I  be¬ 
came  interested  in  stud3ning  the  faces  of  the  farm 
women  in  the  audience.  Registered  on  nearly 
every  face  were  the  effects  of  time,  hard  work, 
and  sorrow.  'W'’ith  one  or  two  exceptions,  every 
woman  had  lost  the  slimness  and  the  graceful 
figure  of  youth.  Y'et  to  the  discerning  eye,  many 
of  tho.se  women  were  truly  beautiful,  because  of 
the  svmpath}^  the  understanding,  and  the  char¬ 
acter  that  shone  in  their  faces,  there  because 
they  knew  the  joys  and  sorrows  that  only  time 
and  a  well-lived  life  can  bring. 

A  New  Kind  of  “Bee” 

NE  IfVENING  last  summer  I  heard  a  great 
commotion  out  in  the  kitchen  of  our  camp 
at  Dryddn.  It  sounded  as  if  the  house  was  being 
taken  apart  On  investigation  I  found  Mrs. 
Eastman  standing  on  a  chair  directing  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  son  Robert,  who  was  trying  to  kill  a 
poor  little  half -grown  mouse,  not  over  an  inch 
long,  which  had  scooted  under  the  kitchen 
cabinet 

It  occurred  to  me  then  that  it  would  be  a  lot 
of  fun  for  a  bunch  of  women  to  hold  what  is 
known  as  a  rat  blocking  party!  Blocking,  ac¬ 
cording  to  W.  J.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  author  of  Cor¬ 
nell  Bulletin  353  on  Rats,  consists  of  closing  all 
rat  holes,  windows  and  doors  in  a  building,  ex¬ 
cept  the  one  or  two  principal  entrances  and  exits 
of  the  rats. 

A  poultiA^  house  is  usually  selected,  although 
it  may  be  done  in  a  feed  room,  cellar,  or  barn. 
Some  kind  of  bait,  like  chicken  mash  or  corn 
meal  or  fine  grains,  is  spread  for  several  nights 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  holes  through  which 
the  rats,  gain  entrance  to  the  building.  On  the 
night  of  the  slaughter,  the  few  remaining  holes 
are  closed  an  hour  after  dark,  after  all  the  rats 
have  come  out  of  the  holes  into  the  room  for 
their  evening  meal. 

Several  neighbors  often  cooperate  in  these  rat 
killing  parties  till  all  the  rats  in  the  neighborhood 
are  cleaned  up.  It  is  wise  to  tie  one’s  trousers 
legs  with  string,  for  a  hard-pressed  rat  will  seek 
any  port  in  a  storm. 

Gassing  with  calcium  cyanide  is  another  effi¬ 
cient  way  of  destroying  rats,  but  great  care  has 
to  be  taken  in  its  use.  There  are  various  meth¬ 
ods  of  poisoning  rats,  the  chief  difficulty  being 
the  danger  of  poisoning  poultry  or  stock.  Trap¬ 
ping 'is  the  least  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  rats 
multiply  faster  than  they  can  be  trapped  off. 
Because  rats  work  in  the  night,  few  farmers 
realize  that  almost  all  premises  are  infested.  The 
average  loss  per  farm  from  rats  is  figured  from 
$50  to  $80  a  year,  a  good  start  toward  paying  the 
farm  taxes.  Rats  also  spread  disease. 

Write  American  Agriculturist,  or  your  college 
of  agriculture,  for  more  complete  information 
on  how  to  control  rats. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

TWO  SCOTCHMEN  sat  all  one  afternoon  in 
a  saloon,  each  waiting  for  the  other  to  buy 
the  drinks.  It  was  a  discouraging,  tiring  busi¬ 
ness,  and  looked  like  a  draw,  until  finally  Jock 
began  telling  a  story,  very  dramatically,  about  a 
deer  hunt.  Said  Jock: 

‘T  was  stealin’  through  the  woods,  peering  to 
richt  and  left,  when  suddenly  I  saw  the  bushes 
move  directly  in  front  o’  me.  I  peered  again,  and 
sure  ’nuff  there  was  a  fine  fat  buck.  I  up  wi 
ma’  gun,  took  careful  aim,  and  in  spite  o  my 
excitement  I  shot  that  deer  right  in  the  yours. 

Trembling  with  excitement  and  quick  as  a 
wink,  Mac  said :  ‘What’s  ‘yours’  ?”  to  which 
Jock  replied,  “Whisky  and  soda,  thank  ye!’* 
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that’s  Neti^  in 

FERTILIZERS 


By 

G.  H.  Serviss 


Both  plots  of  potatoes  received  a  ton  to  the  acre  of  S-6-S  fertilizer.  Why  the 
difference  in  growth?  The  soil  was  very  acid,  the  nitrogen  came  from  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  and  the  fertilizer  used  on  the  right  was  neutralized  with  ground 
limestone  so  it  would  not  make  the  soil  more  acid. 


DUFUNG  its  infancy,  making  fer¬ 
tilizer  was  a  scavenger  industry, 
built  on  spoiled  feeds  and  on  waste 
products  from  packing  houses,  fish  oil 
extraction  plants  and  garbage  disposal 
plants.  Then  fertilizers  contained 
small  percentages  of  plant  food,  the 
average  figure  in  1880  being  a  little 
over  13  per  cent.  By  1920  it  had 
reached  14  per  cent  and  by  1934,  18  per 
cent,  chiefiy  through  the  use  of  high 
grade  chemicals  instead  of  waste  or¬ 
ganic  by-products.  In  northeastern 
states  and  in  the  Far  West,  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizers  contain  about  6  per  cent  more 
plant  food  than  the  average  for  the 
nation. 

In  1880,  90  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen 
in  mixed  fertilizers  came  from  organic 
sources,  that  is  from  material  once  liv¬ 
ing,  either  plant  or  animal,  and  the 
remainder  came  chiefiy  from  am¬ 
monium  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  soda. 
By  1932,  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
nitrogen  was  supplied  from  organic 
sources. 

Nitrogen  from  the  Air. — Taking  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  air  is  relatively  new.  It 
started  between  1900  and  1910,  and  the 
chief  products  were  calcium  nitrate  and 
calciiun  cyanamid.  In  1909,  only  6,000 
tons  of  the  world’s  nitrogen  supply 
came  from  the  air;  by  1933,  figure  had 
jumped  to  1,430,000  tons.  Because 
nitrogen  was  important  for  explosives, 
Germany  developed  the  fixing  of  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  air  during  the  World 
War. 

Urea  is  a  new  synthetic  nitrogenous 
fertilizer.  While  dry  urea  contains  al¬ 
most  three  times  as  much  nitrogen  as 
nitrate  of  soda,  most  urea  is  manufac¬ 
tured  in  a  solution  containing  both 
urea  and  ammonia,  in  which  form  it 
can  be  transported  very  cheaply  in 
tank  cars  from  manufacturing  point  to 
fertilizer  mixing  plar/t.  On  a  small 
scale,  farmers  use  superphosphate  in 
the  gutters  to  absorb  and  save  am¬ 
monia.  On  a  big  scale,  the  fertilizer 
manufacturer  mixes  superphosphate 
and  this  solution  of  urea  and  am¬ 
monia,  then  allows  the  mix  to  cure. 

Granular  Fertilizer. — Another  wrinkle 
that  is  fairly  new  is  the  production  of 
granular  fertilizers.  The  two  big  ad¬ 
vantages  are  ease  of  distribution  and 
remaining  longer  in  good,  drillable  con¬ 
dition.  These  granular  fertilizers  rim 
through  the  drill  faster  than  old  style 
fertilizers,  but  a  farmer  soon  learns  to 
set  his  drill  correctly  and  finds  that  he 
can  govern  the  rate  of  application  bet¬ 
ter.  ' 

In  these  days,  a  grower  can  buy  an 
acid,  a  neutral  or  an  alkaline  fertilizer. 
Years  ago,  most  mixed  fertilizers  were 
either  somewhat  alkaline  or  only 
slightly  acid.  As  the  use  of  ammonium 
sulphate  increased,  a  lot  of  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizer  was  quite  acid  or,  more  correct¬ 
ly,  its  use  tended  to  increase  soil  acid¬ 
ity.  Over  100  pounds  of  limestone  are 
needed  to  correct  the  acidity  created  by 
a  ton  of  fertilizer  containing  1  per  cent 


City  Kid:  “Oh,  looky,  Dad! 
Pve  found  a  gout’s  nest!” 


of  nitrogen  derived  from  ammonium 
sulphate.  The  addition  of  dolmitic  lime¬ 
stone  to  the  fertilizer  has  proved  the 
most  popular  way  to  take  care  of  this. 
The  amount  of  dolomitic  limestone 
added  is  usually  only  sufficient  to  neu¬ 
tralize  the  acidity  created  by  the  acid 
forming  materials  in  the  fertilizer. 
Control  of  the  reaction  of  a  fertilizer 
is  important  with  certain  specialized 
crops.  However,  the  lime  requirement 
of  soils  cannot  be  supplied  by  fertiliz¬ 
ers  having  a  neutral  or  slightly  alka¬ 
line  reaction. 

The  discovery  of  large  deposits  of 
potash  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico  is  of 
great  importance  to  American  farm¬ 
ers.  Doubtless  we  will  continue  to  im¬ 
port  much  potash  for  some  years  but 
if,  as  during  the  World  War,  need 
arises,  we  have  tapped  domestic  sup¬ 
plies  large  enough  to  make  us  inde¬ 
pendent. 

Minor  Elements. — In  recent  years  the 
so-called  minor  or  trace  elements  have 
come  into  prominence.  They  are  the 
plant-food  elements  other  than  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphorus  and  potassium  which 
plants  secure  from  the  soil.  Great 
things  are  often  claimed  for  them,  and 
their  cost  to  the  farmer  is  sometimes 
high.  Unquestionably  most  of  them  are 


1  LIVED  on  a  farm  for  a  while  when 
I  was  a  boy.  Last  summer  we  mov¬ 
ed  back  on  a  farm  again.  In  between 
there  have  been  thirty-five  years  and 
few  rural  contacts. 

Many  things  have  changed  around 
the  farm  in  thirty-five  years  —  more 
perhaps  than  most  folks  realize  who’ve 
lived  there  all  the  time  and  to  whom 
the  changes  have  come  so  gradually  as 
to  have  been  almost  imperceptible.  It 
takes  a  rural  Rip  van  Winkle  like 
myself  to  come  back  after  a  long  sleep 
and  be  properly  impressed. 

Most  of  the  changes  are  pleasant 
ones.  You  don’t  have  to  be  a  Bulgarian 
weight-lifter  any  more  in  order  to  do 
the  work  that  has  to  be  done  around  a 
farm.  About  the  only  back-breaking 
job  you  can’t  avoid  now,  through  the 
ingenious  mis-use  of  a  tractor,  is  crank¬ 
ing  the  tractor.  Electricity,  trucks, 


essential  to  plant  growth,  and  if  they 
are  lacking  in  a  particular  soil  their 
addition  is  important.  Magnesium, 
boron,  copper,  and  manganese  are  the 
ones  most  often  needed  in  amounts 
larger  than  the  soil  contains  or  is  sup¬ 
plied  as  impurities  in  fertilizers.  The 
need  for  these  elements  throughout  the 
Northeast  is  rather  localized.  Most 
soils  contain  them  in  adequate  amounts 
for  normal  plant  growth.  Sandy  soils 
and  mucks  are  more  likely  to  be  de¬ 
ficient  than  loams,  silts,  and  clays.  All 
deficient  soils  do  not  lack  the  same 
trace  elements  and  no  general  rule  can 
be  made  covering  their  use.  Usually 
only  very  small  amounts  are  needed  to 
correct  deficiencies  and  the  cost  to  the 
farmer  should  not  be  great.  As  yet, 
fertilizer  laws  make  no  provision  for 
their  guarantee. 

Research,  in  which  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  state  ex¬ 
periment  stations  have  taken  the  lead, 
has  done  a  lot  for  the  fertilizer  indus¬ 
try.  Fertilizer  manufacturers  them¬ 
selves  have  made  great  contributions 
and  as  a  result  of  all  this  research,  we 
may  have  many  new  materials  and  a 
better  average  quality  of  fertilizer  than 
we  had  20  years  ago  and,  what  is  bet¬ 
ter,  the  cost,  based  on  actual  plant 
food,  is  less. 


running  water,  rural  delivery,  hard 
roads  and  mail  order  catalogues!  End¬ 
less  changes,  to  be  sure,  but  the  one 
thing  around  the  farm  that  hasn’t 
changed  a  bit  is  the  smells. » 

I’m  glad  the  farm  smells  haven’t 
changed.  I’d  forgotten  them  just  a  lit¬ 
tle  but  only  to  the  extent  that  I’d  ceas¬ 
ed  to  recall  them.  They  were  there  all 
the  time.  'Thirty-five  years  or  a  thou¬ 
sand,  hay  in  the  bay  smells  just  the 
same  and  so  do  cows  and  little  calves 
and  burning  leaves  in  November.  The 
smell  of  stepped-on  mint  down  by  the 
brook  hasn’t  changed  a  bit,  nor  has  the 
not-unpleasant,  faint  suggestion  of  a 
distant  skunk.  There’s  the  horsey 
smell  that  makes  a  man  smell  like  a 
man  —  substantial  and  trustworthy  — 
and  the  rich  aroma  of  the  barnyard 
that  recalls  the  bounty  of  the  earth 
and  the  opulent  crops  that  are  sure  to 


come  another  year  when  it  rains  a  lit¬ 
tle  more.  'The  smells  of  lilacs  in  the 
spring,  of  white  pines  in  the  dooryard, 
of  buckwheat  blooming  in  the  summer 
night,  and  work  harness  newly  cleaned 
and  rubbed  with  neatsfoot  oil! 

Candor  compels  the  admission  that 
nowadays  you  get  a  whiff  of  gasoline 
now  and  then  and  occasionally  the  odor 
of  hot  oil  in  a  whirring  engine.  That’s 
new  since  my  time.  But  neither  is  apt 
to  make  itself  apparent  in  the  early 
morning  or  mar  the  lovely  smell  of 
breakfast  on  the  farm. 

The  smell  of  breakfast  hasn’t  chang¬ 
ed  a  bit  these  hundred  years;  not  on 
nice  farms  anyway  where  apple  wood 
is  burned  and  beech  and  hemlock.  Blue 
as  your  chilly  breath,  you  see  it  curl¬ 
ing  from  the  kitchen  chimney  and  hear 
the  cracking  of  the  chips  and  catch 
the  first  whiffs  of  burning  hemlock  that 
smell  of  breakfast  in  the  woods.  And 
then  the  scents  of  sizzling  bacon,  com¬ 
forting  as  the  fragrance  of  a  righteous 
life  to  stomachs  pinched  by  daylight 
labors  in  the  barn!  Instinctively  you 
push  the  speed  of  morning  chores  in 
preparation  for  the  smell  of  coffee  for 
when  coffee  boils,  as  every  farm  boy 
knows,  it  won’t  be  long  before  hot  bis¬ 
cuits  wiU  be  ready.  And  who  wants  to 


The  smell  of  harness  newly  cleaned. 


be  caught  out  in  the  barn  with  a 
manure  fork  when  hot  biscuits  are 
ready  and  the  twining  smells  of  hem¬ 
lock,  bacon,  and  rich  coffee  have  stir¬ 
red  the  salivary  glands  to  flood  con¬ 
ditions  ? 

Smells  haven’t  changed  in  thirty-five 
years,  but  I  have.  I’ve  just  sense 
enough  to  recognize  that  fact  and  not 
pretend.  If  I  pushed  a  buck-saw  all 
afternoon  now,  I  couldn’t  get  out  of  bed 
the  next  morning,  not  without  help! 
Take  turning  a  grindstone  by  the  hour 
vyth  a  dumb  hired-man  bearing  down 
on  it  heavily  with  a  dull  axe!  I  beg 
to  be  excused.  I  just  couldn’t  pitch-off 
a  load  of  hay  into  a  high  mow  with  a 
handfork,  not  right  now.  And  I 
wouldn’t  even  attempt  to  break  up  the 
thick  sod  of  an  old  meadow  with  a  pair 
of  onery  mules.  I’m  not  up  to  it  any 
more. 

But,  glory  be,  my  smeller  is  just  as 
good  as  it  ever  was.  And  how  I  love 
the  varied  smells  of  a  farm  —  every 
day  and  all  day!  Tar  paper  on  the 
shed,  tansy  under  a  fence,  tomato  vines 
on  a  hot  day,  newly  turned  furrows, 
fresh  lumber,  catnip,  a  well-curried 
horse,  saddles,  new  chips,  matting  iu 
the  upstairs  hall,  and  the  smell  of 
Russia  leather  binding  on  the  family 
Bible! 

Lots  of  you  little  farm  boys  thtnft 
you’d  like  to  live  in  the  city  when  you 
grow  up.  You  honestly  think  that,  but 
you  really  wouldn’t  like  it.  So  many 
farm  boys  never  come  to  like  the  city, 
even  after  they’ve  lived  there  fifty 
years.  There  is  always  something  they 
want  and  can’t  get— -a  little  itch  they 
can’t  scratch.  You  can  never  quite 
figure  out  just  what  it  is  they  miss 
It’s  the  smells. 


Farm  Smells 


By 

“Rym”  Berry 
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FERTILIZE  FRUIT  WITH  THIS  QUICK- 
ACTIHG,  EASY-TO-HAHDLE,  CLEAH, 
IHEXPENSIVE  NITROGEN  SOURCE 


WHEN  you  buy  Arcadian 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  you 
get  the  kind  of  nitrogen  food  that 
your  fruit  needs— and  that  you 
want,  too. 

So  far  as  your  fruit  is  concerned, 
Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
is  rich  in  quickly  available  nitro¬ 
gen.  It  starts  the  crop  off  early— it 
doesn’t  leach  away— it  makes 
plenty  of  rich,  ripe,  plump,  juicy 
fruit.  And  as  for  you— it’s  white 
and  clean— easy  to  handle. 


And  it’s  inexpensive. 

There’s  one  thing  more:  Arca¬ 
dian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  made 
in  America  by  the  American  work¬ 
men  you  depend  on  to  buy  your 
crops.  When  you  buy  their  prod¬ 
uct,  you  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  buy  your  fruit. 

So— when  you  see  your  dealer 
about  your  fertilizer,  remember 
the  name — Arcadian  Sulphate 
of  Ammonia.  You’ll  do  well  for 
yourself  all  around  by  using  it. 


ARCADIAN 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  ’> 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 

_ The  Company - - - 

40  RECTOR  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


ONE-MAN  5AWMILL%TrLM9 


TURN  TREES  INTO  MONEY  WITH  A  BELSAW! 
Makes  lumber,  shin-  *  Thrc«  capacitiei:  10,  14  and  20 

l\es,lath,ti^^tCraie5, fe«t.  Accurate  work*,  positive 


boxes,  cos 
all  forms 
lum- 


dogs.  Full  or  one-Yi5iy  type  power 
f  eed  runs  on  low  power — many  own¬ 
ers  use  old  auto  engine. 

Pays  for  itself  quickly — thousands  in  com¬ 
mercial  service,  everywhere.  Write  for  free 
lumber  handbook  and  catalog  of  mills,  supplies, 
tools,  saw  tables,  and  woodworking  equipment. 
BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO; 

815-E  Davidson  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  y«o  taw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


New  ENGINES  Used 

Gas  —  Gasoline  —  Diesel 

ELECTRIC  GENERATORS 

All  Sizes. 

NEAFIE  &  STAHL,  120  Liberty  St.,  New  Yorl(,N.  Y. 

I  am  interested  in  receiving  information  on 
□  Gasoline  Engines  O  Diesel  Engines 
□  Gasoline-Electric  Generator  Sets 

To - 

Post  Office - 

Rjn. _ State  - 


Quick  Cash  Returns— 

comes.  Men  wanted  with  sufficient  farm  knowledge  to 
L'ook  orders  direct  from  farmers  for  reliable  Growmore 
Farm  Seeds,  established  41  years.  No  inyest-ment  needed. 
Full  or  part  time.  Commissions  paid  weekly.  Write 

GARDNER  SEED  COMPANY. 
ROCHESTER,  Dept  C,  NEW  YORK. 


^‘Aero’^ 

^Xyanamid> 

NITROGEN  +  LIME 
S.  FERTILIZER  jt 


P  E  EDS  TH  E  CROP 
SWEETENS  THE  SOIL 


New  England  By  PAUL  WORK 

GroiP.y  Vegetables 


TRAVELER,S  rolling  about  Yau- 
keedom  see  more  vegetables  than 
in  almost  any  other  large  area  unless 
it  is  South  Jersey  or  parts  of  Florida 
or  California.  Even  in  some  hpavy 
shipping  sections  of  Florida,  the  vege¬ 
table  fields  are  not  conspicuous.  Gar¬ 
den  crops  are  much  in  sight  not  only 
aroimd  Boston  but  elsewhere — Provi¬ 
dence,  Hartford,  Lowell,  Springfield 
and  points  between. 

Amongst  the  New  England  garden¬ 
ers  are  men  of  might  —  of  the  old 
school  and  of  the  new.  To  list  them 
would  he  tedious,  but  J.  C.  Richard¬ 
son  stores  300  tons  of  Blue  Hubbards 
each  year.  Rand  &  Christensen  make 
vegetables  grow — -many  kinds  of  them 
— on  175  acres  of  Connecticut  River 
bottom.  Harold  Tompson  is  a  great 
roadsider.  Peter  Volante  makes  cel¬ 
ery  on  upland — fifty  acres  of  it-  M. 
E.  Moore  bums  oil  in  greenhouses  to 
fill  out  the  year  with  his  outdoor  op¬ 
erations.  Many  smaller  enterprises 
show  the  same  degree  of  skill  and  pro- 
gressiveness. 

Here  are  a  few  photos  snapped  dur¬ 
ing  a  little  jaimt  last  summer. 


Two  Pecks  (Eugene  and  H.  W.)  make  more 
than  a  bushel  —  in  fad,  they  grow  many  thoa- 
saads  of  bashels  of  vegetables  in  a  big  green- 
hoase  and  oatdoors,  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  father,  Eugene  Peck,  one  of  Rhode 
Island’s  best  known  growers.  They  have  lots 
of  tomatoes  trained  on  wire  and  twine.  A  cold 
storage  room  of  about  5  car  capacity  serves 
for  short  or  long  time  cooling  and  keeping. 


t  omatoes  are  being  gotten  ready  for  market  on  the  farm  of  J.  B.  Lewis  &  Son.  I  he  boys  tn  me 
background  are  wiping  and  discarding  bad  ones.  The  nearer  lads  are  packing  the  Connecticut 
hall-bushel  box.  The  bottom  is  left  off  and  the  box  is  placed  upside  down  on  a  board  for  facing 
and  packing.  Then,  the  bottom  is  nailed  on  and  over  she  goes,  showing  a  fancy  pack  of  hrst 
class  tomatoes.  The  smaller  picture  above  lOas  taken  at  Rand  <6  Christensen  s. 


Right  — Tomato  production  in  New  England  has  gained  of  recent  years  and  today  nearly 
all  the  plants  are  trained.  The  old  stake  method  is  about  gone.  Instead,  posts  are  set, 
say  every  25  feet,  wires  are  strung  at  top 
and  a  foot  or  so  from  the  ground  and  jate 
twine  is  used  to  support  the  plants,  which 
are  trimmed  to  a  single  stem.  Most  of  them 
belong  to  the  Comet  group  of  varieties. 

These  were  photographed  on  farm  of  Peter 
Volante  bat  the  Peck’s  use  the  same  method. 


Below  —  Anna  Fejal,  at  Rand  &  Christen¬ 
sen’s,  is  an  artist  in  making  the  New  England 
’’soap  bancb”r-an  idea  that  coaid  be  used 
elsewhere.  Oversized  carrots  and  parsnips 
are  split  and  tied  ap  with  red  tape,  very 
securely  and  neatly,  along  with  some  celery, 
parsley  and  onions  or  leek  to  make  a  tasty 
addition  to  the  soap  pot. 


.  Purina 

Uyena 


Purina 

Lav 

CHOW 

^Eeo  with  puRIN* 
“en  Chow  scratch 


PURINA  MILLS 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y; 


Reports  from  all  over  Northeastern  States  show 
“  that  Purina  laying  mashes,  now  fortified 
with  Pur-a-tene,  are  doing  an  outstanding  job  of 
stepping  up  egg  profits.  Hens  are  laying  at  a  faster 
clip,  mortality  is  lower  and  egg  production  is 
more  uniform. 

This  remarkable  new  vitamin  concentrate,  Pur-a-tene, 
an  exclusive  Purina  ingredient,  gives  hens  all  the 
vitamin  A  they  need  for  health  and  sustained  pro¬ 
duction.  And  that’s  something 
to  think  about  today  when 


NEW! 


Today  there’s  a  new  money-making 
feed  for  turkey  breeders — Purina  Turkey 
Breeder  Chow — built  to  supply  every 
need  of  the  turkey  hen  during  heavy  egg  production. 
You’ll  find  this  new  mash  not  only  makes  more 
eggs  but  gives  you  higher  hatchability  and  stronger 
poults,  too!  See  your  Purina  dealer. 


normally  good  vitamin  A  sources  are  very  deficient 
in  this  vital  element  on  account  of  the  extreme 
dry  weather  this  past  year  in  the  heavy  crop-' 
producing  areas. 

Purina  alone,  with  the  added  potency  of  Pur-a-tene, 
provides  ample  vitamin  content  and  all  the  proven 
egg-making  ingredients  necessary  to  keep  hens  doing 
their  best  in  the  nests  right  through  these  days  of 
highest  egg  prices.  Why  not  put  Purina  to  work  in 
your  own  flock  to  help  you  make  more  money?  See 

your  Purina  dealer  for  today's 
attractive  price. 


You  may  be  reading  this  in  your  home 
on  a  winter  night,  sitting  comfortably 
arotmd  your  fire.  I  want  to  tell  you  of  the 
influence  of  Christian  homes. 

For  the  second  time  in  less  than  a  year, 
the  Grim  Reaper  has  entered  our  business 
ranks  and  taken  from  us  two  of  the  finest 
young  men  we  have  ever  had  in  our  busi¬ 
ness.  I  write  this  with  a  full  heart,  because 
both  were  “my  boys.”  . 

When  the  flower  of  youth  is  cut  down,  we 
are  bewildered,  but  their  contributions  of 
pure  thoughts,  kind  words,  and  clean  lives 
are  beacon  Hghts  that  cannot  be  dimmed, 
even  by  the  shadow  of  their  passing. 


Herbert  I  knew  from  childhood.  Even 
in  short  trousers,  his  face  was  aglow. 
All  through  grade  school,  high  school,  and 
college,  the  hght  of  his  developing  person¬ 
ality  burned  brighter  and  brighter.  At  my 
invitation,  he  came  into  our  business.  Sur¬ 
rounded  in  his  home  with  many  comforts, 
he  might  have  taken  his  first  job  Lightly. 
He  didn’t.  He  worked  as  hard  as  any  man 
who  has  entered  our  firm.  When  his  day’s 
work  was  over,  he  could  have  lived  a  life  of 
pleasant  leisure.  He  could  have  called  his 
evenings  his  own.  He  didn’t  choose  to  do 
so.  He  was  a  “Big  Brother.”  Once  a  week 
for  several  years,  he  met  with  the  “Owls,” 
a  club  of  boys  from  the  slums.  They 
responded  to  his  high  ideals,  his  splendid 
leadership:  A  group  of  them  came  to  the 
undertakers,  looked  on  his  face,  and  signed 
their  names  on  the  register  as  “Owls”  as  a 
last  tribute  to  their  friend. 

During  his  summer  vacations,  Herbert 
attended  the  American  Youth  Foundation 
Leadership  Training  Camp.  He  developed 
Four-Square.  His  hard  earned  salary  wasn’t 
wasted  in  selfish  pleasure.  He  chose  to  give 
a  tenth  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  others.  He 
was  a  tither.  While  he  was  cut  down  in  the 
flower  of  his  youth,  he  lived  the  abun¬ 
dant  life, 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

Bronson  was  my  other  boy.  He  was  with 
us  for  only  a  short  six  months,  but  he 
won  a  place  for  himself.  His  wholesome 
personality  reflected  a  character  of  unusual 
strength.  He  was  helpful  and  friendly.  His 
exceptional  ability  would  have  carried  him 
far.  He  was  stricken  and  fingered  through 
weeks  of  pain  at  the  hospital.  He  knew  the 
end  was  near,  but  he  kept  his  Christian 
faith  and  cheerfulness.  No  traces  of  bitter¬ 
ness  ever  entered  his  conversation.  He 
won  the  sincere  admiration  of  doctors, 
nurses,  and  all. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  me  how  a 
young  fellow  like  Bronson  can  come  into 
an  institution  like  ours  and  in  a  short  time 
make  a  definite  impression  upon  it.  Clean 
thinking  and  clean  living  produce  clean 
manhood,  but  what  is  the  source  of  aU  this? 
Is  it  the  home,  or  school,  or  college,  or 
church,  or  what?  In  Bronson’s  fife,  I  think 
I  have  an  answer. 

Bronson  is  a  surname.  Through  the 
years,  the  Bronson  name  has  stood  for 
honor  and  integrity  and  vision.  The  name 
Bronson  carried  a  responsibility,  and  “our” 
Bronson  measured  up  to  the  full. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

To  HAVE  fine  young  people  we  must 
have  fine  homes.  Do  the  boys  and  girls 
in  your  family  feel  that  they  have  a  good 
name  to  five  up  to?  Tell  them  about  Herbert 
and  Bronson.Tell  them  that  these  boys  came 
from  good  stock  and  good  homes.  They 
had  much  to  five  up  to.  They  measured  up 
to  their  obligations.  These  young  boys  stood 
as  an  example  of  the  best  in  yoimg  man¬ 
hood.  They  didn’t  let  their  families  down. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

A  Dare  comes  to  me  from  their  Daring 
fives.  You  know  others  like  them.  Who 
in  our  homes  is  to  take  up  the  torch  of 
noble  ideals?  Daring  youth  in  our  homes 
must  accept  this  responsibility. 

Wm.  H.  Danforth 
Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 

Executive  Offices 

S98  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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WHAT  HELPS  IT  BALANCE? 


The  demand  for  fluid  milk  doesn’t  change  very  much  throughout  the  year, 
but  the  supply  of  milk  rises  or  falls  according  to  the  season. 

When  a  farmer  grows  fruit  or  hay  or  grain,  he  cultivates  it  for  weeks. 
Then  when  the  time  is  right  he  harvests  and  either  stores  or  sells  his  crop. 
But  the  dairyman  must  “harvest”  morning  and  night,  and  the  milk  that 
is  produced  today  must  be  sold  tomorrow. 

More  than  a  market  distributor,  Sheffield  Farms  is  a  marketing  agent, 
handling  the  most  perishable  product  of  the  farm.  Sheffield  does  more  than 
stimulate  and  supply  the  demand  for  fluid  milk:  It  finds  ways  to  market 
all  the  farmer’s  milk  so  that  none  shall  be  wasted. 


Through  high  efficiency  and  constant  research,  Sheffield  Farms  Is  able 
to  dispose  of  the  surplus  milk  that  cannot  be  sold  in  fluid  form  ...  is  able 
to  pay  the  farmer  for  it.  Milk  sold  for  making  butter,  cheese,  and  other 
products  does  not  bring  the  same  price  as  milk  sold  in  the  city  in  fluid  form. 
But  it  brings  additional  income  to  the  farmer  from  milk  that  otherwise 
would  be  wasted. 

%■ 

SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

524  WEST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


FASTER...MQRE 
POWERFUL 


Get  a  new  improved  Andis  (the  original 
single  unit  electric  animal  clipper)  at  the 
lowest  price  in  history«It'8  easier  to  operate 
.  .  .weight  rests  on  the  animal  ,  .  .  you  merely 
guide  it.  Has  a  more  powerful, fan  cooled  and 
dust  sealed  motor.  Blades  quickly  interchangeable 
^  for  clipping  all  kinds  of  animals.  Choice  of  leading  Dairymen, 
Breeders,  Hunt  Clubs  and  Army  men  everywhere. 


LOW  COST  OPERATION  -  Standard  110  volt  A.C,-  D.C.  only 
$17.50  postpaid.  Models  for  6  V.  (storage  battery),  32  V.  light 
plant  and  220  V.  high  line,  $2  extra. 

10  DAYS  TRIAL— Order  from  your  dealer,  or  send  only  $1  •  -  . 
(Specify  voltage  required) .  .  .  pay  postman  balance  <we  pay  post¬ 
age).  Money  back  if  not  fully  satisfied  after  using  clipper  10  days. 

ANDIS  CLIPPER  COMPANY,  Dept.  A-I2-M,  Racine,  Wis. 


I 


INVENTIONS  WANTED 

We  succes.-ifully  sell  inventions,  patented  and  un¬ 
patented.  Write  for  proof,  and  tell  n.s  v.hat  you 
liave  for  sale.  CHAKTERED  lA'STITUTE  OF  AM¬ 
ERICAN  INVENTORS.  Dept.  14,  Washington,  D.  C. 


EXPERIENCED  SHEPHERD  WANTED.  Large  com¬ 
mercial  flock,  producing  earlv  lambs.  Prefer  married 
man.  P.  0.  BOX  253,  MIDDLEBURG,  VIRGINIA. 


Say  vou  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


HERD  INFE 

CTION 

If  your  cows  fail  to  breed, 
lose  calves,  retain  after¬ 
birth,  have  udder  trouble 
or  shortage  of  milk,  write 
us.  No  obligation. 

Send  25c  for  Uterine  Cap¬ 
sule  for  slow  breeding  cows. 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO. 
Box  197  ■  ,  ■  .  Waukosha,  Wisconsin 


MOORE  BROS.  PURPUL 
MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 


Arrowhead 


Imitated  But  Not  Duplicated.  You  Be  The  Judge. 
Pke.  of  I'Doz.  mailed  FREE  on  request. 

The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Dept.  10,  Albany, N.  Y. 


ONE-THIRD  LONGER  WEAR.  TIRE  CORD  BACK¬ 
STAY  PREVENTS  WRINKLING  AND  BREAKING 
AT  COUNTER.  TIRE  TREAD  OUTSOIE.  PIGSKIN 
FINISH.  IDEAL  FOR  HUNTING  AND  OUT¬ 
DOOR  WORK. 


LIGHTWEIGHT  RMPERED  RU 


YOUR  PAGE 

While  ice  cannot  possibly  print  all  letters  re¬ 
ceived.  your  comments  and  opinions  are  appre¬ 
ciated.  ISaturally  the  editors  reserve  the  right 
to  disagree  with  sentiments  expressed  here. 


Potato  Shrinkage  Heavy 

HE  increase  in  the  estimated  potato 
crop,  reported  in  the  November  gov¬ 
ernment  estimate,  does  not  change  the 
picture  very  much.  In  fact,  the  final  re¬ 
sults  will  probably  be  just  about  the  same 
as  though  this  increase  had  not  occurred. 

I  arrive  at  this  conclusion  because  there 
are  still  quite  a  few  unharvested  potatoes 
in  some  of  the  northern  states.  We  have 
some  in  this  state.  Moreover,  losses  from 
field  frost  and  blight  are  showing  up  very 
heavily  in  Maine  and  shrinkages  are  be¬ 
ing  reported  in  some  other  states  some¬ 
what  in  excess  of  the  customary  or  aver¬ 
age  shrink. 

Of  course,  we  are  apt  to  be  unduly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  these  reports;  moreover,  the 
reports  are  apt  to  be  exaggerated.  As 
time  goes  on,  we  shall  be  able  to  check 
more  closely  on  these  reports. 

My  information  comes  from  very  re¬ 
liable  and  trustworthy  people.  There¬ 
fore,  I  am  fairly  well  convinced  that  this 
is  going  to  be  a  season  of  quite  heavy 
shrinkages  and  that  the  increase  in  the 
government  report  will  probably  be  pretty 
well  offset  by  losses  which  did  not  occur 
a  year  ago.  The  nature  of  the  shrinkage 
this  year,  both  field  frost  and  blight  rot, 
does  not  permit  salvaging  by  marketing 
a.s  culls.— Roy  A.  Porter^  Elba,  N.  Y. 

*  «  * 

Looks  for  Better  Price 

WHEN  one  of  the  foremost  market¬ 
ing  experts  in  the  United  States 
and  an  editor  of  one  of  our  greatest  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  get  their  heads  together 
and  give  their  views  of  the  prospects  for 
future  potato  prices,  it  is  quite  presump¬ 
tuous  for  an  ordinary  layman  to  think  he 
can  add  anything  to  what  has  already 
been  said. 

However,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  the  east¬ 
ern  potato  grower  should  and  will  see  an 
increase  in  price  for  that  portion  of  his 
crop  still  to  be  marketed,  even  though  the 
government  report,  which  came  out  after 
the  November  7  issue  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  went  to  press,  shows  a  ten  mil¬ 
lion  bushel  increase. 

Even  w'ith  this  increase,  the  1936  crop 
is  the  shortest  crop  since  1929  except  for 
the  1933  crop.  With  the  drought  in  the 
Middle  West,  the  frost  in  Idaho  and  the 
frost  and  late  blight  in  sections  in  Maine, 
a  much  smaller  portion  of  the  crop  will  be 
of  merchantable  quality.  '' 

With  the  very  substantial  improvement 
in  our  economic  condition,  people  are 
spending  more  freely,  and  have  greater 
purchasing  power.  This  will  help  the  po¬ 
tato  industry,  along  with  all  other  lines 
of  business. 

If  the  price  of  potatoes  does  not  im¬ 
prove  this  winter,  with  our  relatively 
short  crop  and  the  improved  business  con¬ 
ditions,  I  think  potato  growers  should 
look  for  some  other  means  of  earning  a 
living.  A  normal  crop  would  not  pay  the 
cost  of  growing.^ — H.  R.  Talmage,  River- 
head,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Health  is  Most  Important 

WE  ARE  recognizing  that  there  are 
many  things  in  this  modern  age  that 
can  only  be  had  by  cooperation.  The  fine 
thing  about  it  is  that  we  are  not  scared 
any  more  by  the  term  “socialism.”  Roads, 
schools,  extension  work,  health  agencies 
are  all  the  result  of  social  effort.  Of 
course  they  cost  but  they  are  worth  it. 

If  I  were  given  the  work  of  building  a 
social  program,  I  would  do  so  upon  the 
basis  of  health.  I  would  discard  all  ef¬ 
forts  of  trying  to  equalize  incomes.  I 
would  study  nutrition  and  the  care  of 
organic  troubles.  I  would  eradicate  all 
advertising  that  hj;%  to  do  with  health 
and  in  its  place  I  would  place  educational 
propaganda  built  upon  the  sound  conclu¬ 
sions  of  medical  science.  So  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  I  would  displace  worry  with  in¬ 
surance,  and  thus  promote  mental  health. 
I  would  censor  all  movies  that  inspired 
worship  of  riches  and  would  encourage 
those  that  inspired  friendliness  and  help¬ 
fulness  as,  for  instance,  Seth  Parker’s 
“Down  East.” 

When  a  political  party  is  defeated,  its 


platform  is  considered  worthless.  Maybe 
this  is  because  we  think  of  office  holding 
as  a  way  of  getting  something  instead  of 
a  way  of  service.  This  philosophy  is  voic¬ 
ed  often  thus,  “Well,  he  has  had  it  long 
enough.  Let  someone  else  have  it,  if  it 
is  a  good  thing.”  It  has  been  my  obser¬ 
vation  that  the  farmers  that  have  been 
successful  have  often  been  those  who 
have  had  government  office.  Cause  or  ef¬ 
fect?  I  say,  a  goodly  number  of  times  it 
is  effect.  If  any  man  ever  bids  for  dic¬ 
tatorship  in  this  country,  he  will  find  a 
good  deal  of  the  way  prepared  by  just 
such  a  philosophy. — I.  K.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

An  Apple  a  Day  Keeps  a 
Banana  Away 

OUR  recent  editorial  on  “Treat  Your¬ 
self  to  an  Apple,”  and  your  comment 
that  “farmers  who  are  not  fruit  growers 
do  not  eat  as  many  apples  as  they  did” 
just  struck  something  I’ve  been  trying  to 
get  over  for  several  years. 

The  thing  is,  BANANAS  COME  IN 
HERE  DUTY  FREE,  in  direct  competi¬ 
tion  with  our  home  grown  apples.  I  have 
seen  as  many  as  24  carloads  close  by  one 
ship,  and  apparently  they  were  still  com¬ 
ing  from  the  hold  of  the  ship,  in  the  arms 
of  laborers  engaged  for  that  duty. 

Apples  are  grown  on  land  which  pays 
the  highest  sort  of  taxes  to  the  State  and 
to  a  Government  which  keeps  the  docks 
clear  for  foreign  boats  to  come  in,  with 
never  a  sign  of  an  embargo. 

Apples  are  grown  with  American  men 
and  women  as  laborers ;  folks  living  in 
our  own  community,  supporting  our 
schools  and  churches,  and  voting  at  the 
time  of  our  elections ;  people  buying  gas 
for  the  highways  over  which  the  bananas 
travel. 

Apples  are  sprayed,  fertilized,  pruned 
and  cultivated,  with  American  made  tools, 
and  furnish  the  business  which  keeps 
many  factories  at  work  in  the  United 
States,  besides  supplying  countless  tons 
of  freight  for  the  railroads  of  this  coun¬ 
try. 

The  wholesale  price  on  apples  would 
make  it  appear  that  the  consumer  was 
forced  to  pay  a  pretty  stiff  price  when 
he  buys  an  apple,  as  against  a  banana, 
and  there  must  be  a  reason  for  this.  If 
installment  buying  could  be  kept  out  of 
marketing,  the  apples  would  come  into 
their  own.  By  that  I  mean,  if  folks  would 
get  a  basket  or  a  bushel  at  one  time  and 
pay  for  them,  the  cost  per  apple  would 
be  very,  very  low,  but  buying  “3  pounds 
for  17  cents,”  makes  it  seem  high,  as  is 
all  installment  buying. 

Still  another  reason  for  farm  folks  not 
eating  apples  as  they  did  when  you  were 
a  boy,  Mr.  Editor,  is  that  42%  of  the 
farms  in  the  United  States  are  now  owned 
by  banks,  corporations  or  life  insurance 
companies.  They  are  tilled  by  the  first 
fellow  coming  along  who  acts  as  if  he 
would  make  a  good  tenant. 

Banks  as  owners  do  NOT  plant  apple 
trees,  as  did  your  father  and  grandfather, 
neither  do  they  plant  strawberries  an(| 
blackberries.  They  are  not  interested  in 
anything  but  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  and 
such  crops  as  can  be  planted  and  har¬ 
vested  inside  of  one  year’s  time.  Banks 
are  owners  of  land  not  because  they  are 
better  farmers  than  the  fellow  who  has 
lost  out  through  bankruptcy,  but  because 
they  are  better  financiers. 

Banks  can’t  eat  apples,  and  few  hired 
men  have  ever  had  them  to  eat. 

Why  not  start  some  one  like  Eddie 
Cantor  singing  “BUY  AMERICAN”  once 
more?  That  might  interest  folks  in  ap¬ 
ples,  for  bananas  will  not  grow  in  this 
country,  and  must  be  brought  here. 

— E.  H.,  Maryland. 

*  ♦  * 

Using  the  Separator 

Judging  from  election  reports,  here  are 
some  “Kernels,  Screenings  and  Chaff”: 
Kernels  —  Roosevelt,  Garner,  N  orris, 

Borah. 

Screenings  —  Hoover,  L  a  n  d  o  n,  Knox, 

Smith,  Davis. 

Chaff  —  Coughlin,  Hearst,  Literary  Digest. 

— D.  D.  S., 
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1937— A  Good  Year  For 
Northeastern  Farmers 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 


pcared.  Most  countries  still  feel  quite 
a  bit  like  that  banker  who  came  down 
street  one  morning  in  1932  and  saw  a 
big  crowd  lined  up  in  front  of  his  bank, 
and  he  wondered  “How  long  will  our 
cash  hold  out?”  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  gold  mining  is  proceeding  at  a 
rapid  pace  and  we  have  more  gold  than 
formerly,  the  world  has  not  forgotten 
the  run  on  its  banks,  and  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  some  time  before  the  demand 
for  gold  and  the  tendency  to  hang  on 
to  it  will  ease  off  enough  so  that  it 
will  again  be  used  with  pre-war  effi¬ 
ciency.  However,  we  should  remember 
that  the  trend  of  the  world  price  level 
in  gold  has  been  gradually  upward 
since  the  fall  of  1934  and  indications 
are  that  sometiffie  we  will  again  see  it 
back  to  where  it  was  before  the  War. 

Business  Conditions  Improving 

We  hear  a  lot  about  factories  in  the 
countrv  working  three  eight-hour  shifts 
and  others  not  turning  a  wheel.  If  we 
add  up  the  total  output  of  all  the  fac¬ 
tories  in  the  United  States,  including 
those  that  are  running  over  time  and 
those  that  are  not  running’  at  all,  we 
will  find  that  the  total  output  of  our 
factories  is  about  85  per  cent  of  what 
it  was  back  in  1929,  as  compared  with 
54  per  cent  at  the  bottom  of  the  de¬ 
pression.  Industrial  production  in  the 
United  States  has  regained  about  half 
of  what  it  lost  between  1929  and  1933. 
The  demand  for  farm  products  is  tied 
up  closely  with  industrial  production 
and  this  rise  in  the  output  of  city  indus¬ 
tries  means  a  greater  demand  for  milk, 
potatoes,  apples,  and  eggs. 

One  of  the  most  common  ways  of 
attempting  to  measure  economic  recov¬ 
ery  is  by  the  number  of  unemployed 
but  these  figures  don’t  mean  much  be¬ 
cause  some  of  them  include  relief  work¬ 
ers  and  others  do  not.  However,  we 
do  have  accurate  figures  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  employed  people.  During  1932 
there  were  only  about  60  per  cent  as 
many  people  working  in  factories  as  in 
1929.  During  the  first  eight  months  of 
1936,  factory  employment  was  back  up 
to  a  little  better  than  80  per  cent  of 
the  1929  figure.  Factory  employment 
has  recovered  a  little  more  than  half 
of  what  it  lost  during  the  depression. 

If  we  were  to  add  up  the  money  in 
the  pay  envelopes  of  all  industrial 
workers  in  the  United  States  for  an 
average  week  in  the  fall  of  1936,  we 
would  find  that  the  incomes  of  our  in¬ 
dustrial  workers  have  regained  nearly 
half  of  what  they  lost  between  1929 
and  1933.  With  a  generally  rising  price 
level,  incomes  of  city  workers  may  be 
expected  to  continue  to  rise,  and  such  a 


rise  means  more  money  to  be  spent  for 
farm  products. 

Building  is  the  largest  single  indus¬ 
try  except  agriculture,  and  indications 
are  that  we  are  now  on  the  upward 
swing  of  a  definite  cycle  in  building 
which  is  likely  to  continue  for  several 
years.  In  the  past,  a  period  of  build¬ 
ing  activity  has  always  meant  an  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  farm  products,, 
especially  for  the  better  and  more  ex¬ 
pensive  grades  and  qualities. 

Net  Farm  Incomes  Improving 

The  income  that  any  farm  family 
gets  is  based  on  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  farm  prices  and  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  spread  between  the  milk 
check  and  the  feed  bill  that  pays  the 
taxes  rather  than  the  price  of  milk. 
Therefore,  in  sizing  up  the  outlook  for 
agriculture  we  must  not  forget  such 
items  of  cost  as  machinery,  building 
materials,  wages,  fertilizer,  taxes,  and 
credit.  Prices  of  farm  machinery  fell 
but  little  during  the  depression  and 
have  risen  but  little  since,  and  no  large 
change  in  machinery  prices  seems  like¬ 
ly  in  the  near  future.  The  building 
cycle  will  probably  cause  higher  prices 
for  lumber,  building  hardware,  etc. 
Farm  wages  in  the  northeastern  states 
are  now  a  little  above  pre-war,  and  the 
demand  for  labor  in  city  industries  is 
likely  to  cause  increases  in  farm  wages 
during  the  next  few  years.  Fertilizer 
and  lime  prices  have  risen  some  since 
the  depression  but  are  still  low  enough 
so  that  farmers  can  well  afford  to  make 
'liberal  applications  on  good  land.  Taxes 
on  farm  real  estate  in  the  northeastern 
states  are  now  a  little  more  than 
double  pre-war.  With  present  demands 
made  by  property  owners  for  increased 
governmental  services,  it  doesn’t  look 
as  though  there  was  much  chance  to 
expect  any  sizeable  reduction  in  farm 
taxes.  If  a  person  is  going  to  be  pay¬ 
ing  farm  taxes  he  had  better  be  sure 
that  he  is  paying  them  on  good  land. 

The  credit  outlook  for  northeastern 
agricffiture  is  the  best  we  have  ever 
had.  Interest  rates  on  farm  mortgages 
are  the  lowest  in  history.  Different 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Administration  are  in  shape  to  make 
both  long  and  short-term  loans  at  rea¬ 
sonable  interest  rates  and  for  periods 
of  time  adapted  to  the  business  of 
farming.  Reports  indicate  that  our 
country  banks,  many  of  which  passed 
out  of  the  farm  credit  picture  during 
the  depression,  are  again  looking 
around  for  a  little  farm  business.  Pros¬ 
pects  in  the  northeast  have  never  been 
better  for  ample  credit  for  financing 
soimd  farm  operations. 


**We  got  our  ovm  way  of  solving  the  relief  problem  out  here!” — Judge. 


MAKE  IT  A 
MERRIER 
CHRISTMAS! 


With  this  Amazing  New  1937  Farm  . 

PHILCO 


With  Philco  selling  bigger  than  ever,  it’s 
no  wonder  that  on  thousands  of  farms  all 
over  America,  Christmas  time  is  Philco 
time ! 

With  cabinets  more  handsome  than  ever 

before - with  tone,  volume  and  all-around 

performance  that  astound  listeners — these 
new  Philcos  are  hailed  by  owners  every¬ 
where  as  “the  world’s  best  in  radio  !’’  They 
represent  value  that  is  head-and-shoulders 
above  all  other  farm  radios  in  their  price 
class — far  more  for  your  radio  dollar! 

AMAZING  FOREIGN  RECEPTION 

Philco  brings  you  the  finest  American  re¬ 
ception — including  the  big  daytime  net¬ 
work  programs  through  short  wave  sta¬ 
tions.  And  that’s  not  all !  The  Philco 
Foreign  Tuning  System,  working  with  the 
Phil  CO  High-Efficiency  Aerial,  actually 
doubles  your  enjoyment  of  overseas  pro¬ 
grams — enables  you  to  tune  twice  cts  many 
foreign  stations.  And  remember  —  the 
Philco  Color  Dial  names  and  locates  for¬ 
eign  stations  in  color!  .  .  .  Get  a  free  dem¬ 
onstration 'from  your  nearest  Philco  deal¬ 
er  now - and  place  your  Christmas  order 

without  delay! 


PHILCO  623B* 

Illustrated 

Beautiful  American  and  Foreipra 
Baby  Grand,  with  many  big  fea¬ 
tures  including  Pbilco  Foreign 
I'uning  System,  Color  Dial,  Con¬ 
cert  Grand  Permanent  Field 
Dynamic  Speaker,  Noise-Exclud¬ 
ing  Signal  Amplifier,  3-Point 
Tone  Control,  and  others.  A  re- 
marlcable  Christmas  value ! 


Complete 

with 

Batteries 

Less 

Aerial 


*Sold  only  tvith  Philco  High- 
Efficiency  Aerial  to  insure 
greatest  foreign  reception. 


SPECIAL 

HOLIDAY 

TERMS! 


There’s  a  Philco  for  every  purse  and  purpose ! 
Battery-operated  Radios  $39.95  up  —  6-volt 
Radios  $49.95  up  —  All-Electric  Radios 


SMALL  DOWN- PAYMENT  —  LIBERAL  TRADE-IN  ALLOWANCES! 


See  Your  Local  PHILCO  Dealer  or  Write  Your  Nearest  Distributor 


AUTO  ELECTRIC  SERVICE  CO.. 

1214  Elm  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
BEAUCAIRE,  INC.. 

228  Broadway,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

359  State  St.,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 

W.  BERGMAN  CO., 

Oak  &  Eagle  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

THE  G.  S.  BLODGETT  CO..  INC., 

190  Bank  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
BROOME  DISTRIBUTING  CO.,  INC., 

221  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
CRESSEY  &  ALLEN. 

123  Middle  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

KELLER  DISTRIBUTING  CORP.. 

174  High  St.,  Hartford,  Cono. 

336  Columbus  Avei,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MORY  SALES  CORP., 

156  Brewery  St,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

M.  P.  MYERS  &  CO.,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  40.  Plattsburg.  N.  Y. 

PHILCO  DISTRIBUTORS, 

17  Lyman  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

PHILCO  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  CORP.  OF  N.Y,. 
254  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

393  Central  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PHILCO  RADIO  4  TELEVISION  CORP.  OF  N.Y,. 
829  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

106  Whitesboro  St..  Utica,  N.  Y. 

ROSKIN  BROS.,  INC., 

286  Central  Ave.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

23-27  W.  Main  St.,  Middletown.  N.  Y. 
ROSKIN  DISTRIBUTORS,  INC.. 

1113  Commonwealth  Ave..  Boston,  Maas. 
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Buy  a 

BULL  CALF 

from  the  Wait  Farms’  Herd,  which  in  six  of  the 
last  seven  years  has  heid  the  highest  average  for 
miik  and  butterfat  production  of  any  herd  in  the 
U.  S.  in  its  ciassification  of  herds  of  50  cows  or 
more  miiked  twice  daily. 

Outstanding  Show  Type  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
production  hero.  In  1936  at  New  York  State  Fair 
—  our  Senior  Herd  Sire  was  1st  prize  aged  Bull  — 
Senior  Champion  &  Grand  Champion  over  all  ages. 
Send  for  our  list  of  Bull  Calves  now  available. 

The  Wait  Farms 

J.  REYNOLDS  WAIT,  Owner. 

Genesee  Rd.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Office  77  Genesee  St. 


Herd  Sire:  Winterthur  Great 
Don  Boast  Ormsby  No.  694782 

WHOSE  DAM  HAS  711  LBS.  FAT,  18,000  LBS. 

MILK  IN  CLASS  C,  3.9%  TEST. 

Bull  calves  for  sale  from  High  Record  Cow  Test 
Association  Dams.  Also  a  few  heifer  calves. 

SMIXHOME  FARM 

MAYNARD  L.  SMITH.  R.  I.  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


RIVER 

nEADOW 

FARMS 


HOLSXEIIMS 

117  Offssi*  accredited  and  nega- 

TT  C  V/rier  tlve  herds  a  few  young  females 
heavy  with  calf  by  our  best  bulls  at  real  bargain  prices. 
An  excellent  foundation  herd. 

High  class  young  bulls  $100.00  and  up. 


Me  LAURY  BROS. 

Portlandville,  Otsego  County,  New  YorK 


For  Sale^-Bull  Calf 

BORN  DEC.  21,  1935. 

Sire:  Son  of  Ormsby  Sensation  45th. 

Dam:  Winfarm  Betty  Echo,  Milk  15,240,  Fat  565.9, 
as  a  3  yr.  old  twice  a  day  milking  in  C.T.A. 

A  isice,  straight,  good  bodied  calf, 
well  grown,  ready  for  light  service. 

Winfarm  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Westlawn 

Farms 

SEVERAL 


1 

II 
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1  Home  of 

Union  Valley  Model 

LL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

Aaggif 

Westlawn  Farms,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  HILL,  Owner.  HARRY  MACK,  Supt. 


YOUNG  SONS 
Are  Now  Available  by 

Carnation  Inka  Invincible 

our  great  young  son  of  Sir  Inka  May  from  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Matador  Segis  Ormsby.  Second  diim  is  a 
great  1,078  lb.  fat  producer  with  31,103  lb.  of 
milk.  These  calves  that  are  from  some  of  our  great 
producing  cows  and  are  turning  out  one  of  the 
best  H.I.R.  averages  of  the  year,  are  now  for  sale 
at  farmers’  prices. 

Herd  Average:  Milk  13,977  lb.,  butter- 
fat  482.7  lb.,  3.5  test. 

Orchard  Hill  Stock  Farm 

MARCY  R.  KLOCK, 

R.  D.  2  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


Bull  Calves  from  cows  with  production  records. 

Frovers  Holstein  Sires 

SIR  DAYBREAK  PROSPECT  406700  —  Segis 
Pietertje  Prospect  and  Matador  Walker  breeding. 
PRINCE  REGINA  580271  —  Oarnation  Prince- 
Hazelwood-Sir  Inka  May  breeding. 

cJunior  Sire 

SIR  INKA  MAY  42nd  705137  — A  Sir  Inka 
May- Matador  Segis  Ormsby  bull  of  great  promise. 


SAeriurm.MyA 


-  25  Registered  HOLSTEIN 
COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

to  freshen  In  next  thirty  days. 

Three  Reg.  Jerseys  three  yrs.  old,  fresh. 

Ten  Reg.  Guernseys,  part  fresh,  bal.  due  in  March  &.  April. 
One  Reg.  Guernsey  bull,  two  yrs.  old. 

ALL  ARE  ACCREDITED  AND  BLOODTESTED. 

L.  a.  LONERGAN,  Homer,  M.  Y. 


Youngdale  Farm 

HolsteinS 

Herd  Sire  Kookee  Junior.  Starkdale  Lyons  Lad 
No.  636724.  Dam  3  yr.  Class-  B,  Milk  17,735.1, 
fat  648.9,  test  3.67.  Milk  over  90  lbs.  a  day. 
(BULLS  FOR  SALE) 

FRANK  YOUNG,  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 


barnyard  Gossip 


Lead  in  Production — New  York  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Association  report 
for  New  York'  for  October  shows  the 
herd  of  Jesse  Deyo  of  Ulster  County 
in  the  lead  for  average  fat  production, 
with  54.3  pounds.  In  second  place  was 
Holstein  herd  of  Lawrence  Fox,  Wayne 
County,  50.9,  and  third,  Holstein  herd 
of  Clover  Heights  Farm,  Monroe  Coun¬ 
ty,  49.  Part  of  the  third  place  herd 
was  milked  three  times  a  day. 

There  was  a  tie  for  first  place  in  but¬ 
terfat  production  among  individuals, 
96.1  pounds  being  credited  to  a  cow 
owned  by  Jesse  Deyo  of  Ulster  County 
and  one  owned  by  C.  L.  Schoonmaker 
of  Ulster  County.  Second  place  went  to 
a  grade  Holstein  belonging  to  Erwin 
Herrington,  Rensselaer  County,  which 
produced  95.9  pounds. 

*  *  * 

For  Jersey  Owners — Jersey  herd  own¬ 
ers  have  an  opportunity  to  get  a  metal 
sign  with  the  head  of  a  Jersey  cow  and 
their  farm  name  and  address.  These 
signs,  price  of  which  is  $5.00,  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
as  a  service  to  breeders.  Address  is 
324-G  West  21st  St,  New  York  City. 

4:  ^ 

Name  Champion  4-H  Livestock  Mem¬ 
ber — Marion  Tyler,  South  Byron,  Gene¬ 
see  County,  was  selected  State  Cham¬ 
pion  4-H  general  livestock  champion  in 
a  field  of  seven  county  champion  com¬ 
petitors. 

According  to  Prof.  H.  A.  Willman, 
in  charge  of  livestock  club  work,  this 
boy’s  record  is  a  most  excellent  one. 
Marion,  age^  17,  has  been  a  sheep  and 
swine  club  member  for  seven  years.  At 
the  present  time  he  owns  a  flock  of  55 
sheep  and  a  herd  of  36  head  of  hogs. 
This  boy  has  been  a  successful  State 
Fair  exhibitor  and  his  projects  have 
shown  a  total  sales  return  of  over 
$1500. 

Marion  is  active  in  4-H  club  and  com¬ 
munity  functions  and  is  a  promising 
young  judge  of  livestock.  He  stood  third 
in  the  New  York  State  Fair  4-H  live¬ 
stock  judging  contest. 

*  *  4: 

4-H  Livestock  Judges  at  Chicago — New 
York  4-H  members  for  the  first  time 
will  be  represented  by  a  team  in  the 
International  “Non-collegiate  Livestock 
Judging  Contest”  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  received  from  Prof.  H.  A.  Will- 


man,  Jr.,  Livestock  Specialist. 

The  Erie  County  team  by  winning  the 
first  annual  New  York  State  Fair  4-H 
contest  in  judging  horses,  sheep,  swine 
and  beef  cattle  won  the  right  to  repre¬ 
sent  this  state. 

The  team  members  are  Jean  Dell, 
Golden,  Wilfred  Taylor,  North  Collins 
and  Oliver  Knapp,  of  West  Falls. 


Livestock  Sales  and  Events 

Holsteins 

May  17  Royal  Brentwood  Sale.  Wrightsville,  Pa. 

Guernseys 

May  15  lOth  Annual  Chester  County,  Pa'.,  Sale. 

Harry  M.  Pate,  Chadds  Ford  Junction,  Pa. 

May  15  New  York  Guernsey  Sale. 

Jerseys 

Dec.  16  Auction.  Westville,  Ohio.  Raymond  Smith. 

Coming  Events 

Dec.4  &  5  Empire  State  Beekeepers’  Association^  Syra¬ 

cuse,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  7  Farmers’  National  Association  Annual  Meet¬ 

ing.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dec.  7-8  Buffalo  4-H  Lamb  Show  and  Sale.  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  7-12  New  York  State  Grange  Meeting.  Utica, 
N.  Y. 

Dec.  8-10  New  Hampshire  State  Grange  Meeting.  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  H. 

Dec.  9-10  Conn.  Vegetable  Growers’  Association  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  Bond,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dec.  9-11  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Pasa¬ 
dena.  Calif. 

Dec.  9-11'  Maine  Poultry  Show.  Portland,  Me. 

Dec.  12  Annual  meeting  and  banquet.  New  England 
States  Holstein- Friesian  Association.  Hotel 
Bridgeway,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Dec.  31-Jan.  4  Boston  Poultry  Show.  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  6-8  Union  Agricultural  Meeting.  Auditorium, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Jan.  6-8  Joint  meeting  of  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Assn,  and  Empire  State  Potato 
Club.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  12-14  Conn.  State  Grange.  Stratffeid  Hotel, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Jan.  12-15  Meeting  of  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15  Milk  Producer-Dealers’  Association  of  Con¬ 
necticut  Annual  Meeting.  Hotel  Bond, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Jan.  18-22  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  27-28  Annual  meeting  Northeastern  Dairy  Con¬ 
ference.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Jan.  27-29  Eastern  Meeting  of  New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Fob.  15-20  30th  Annual  Farm  and  Home  Week.  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  18  Ninth  Annual  American  Agriculturist  Mas¬ 
ter  Farmer  BanqueL  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

May  12  Annual  meeting  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club.  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York  City. 


rilivou  C-ivnie  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 
CIIKay  rarniS  ..  Accredited  and  Bloodtested 
Carnation  Inka  Ormsby  Perfection,  most  famous  Carna¬ 
tion  bred  bull  ever  used  in  an  Eastern  Herd.  His  sire, 
Matador  Segis  Ormsby,  has  more  daughters  above  1,000 
lbs.  butter  than  any  sire  in  the  history  of  this  or  any 
breed,  including  the  new  world  record  combined  milk 
and  butter  producer. 

His  dam  is  the  highest’ testing  (4.7%)  1,000  lb.  butter 
cow  in  yearly  work  in  the  world. 

CALVES  FROM  THIS  SIRE  NOW  FOR  SALE. 

ELLIOTT  SPRINGSTEAD,  Cobleskiil,  N.  Y. 


AIRY  RIDGE  FARM 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE. 
Coiantha  Veeman  Hungerveld  Boy  570787  is  the 
only  living  Holstein  PROVEN  SIRE  in  Onondaga 
County.  Daughters  of  this  bull  have  averaged 
12425  lbs.  of  milk  and  454.8  lbs.  fat. 
Offering  sons  of  this  PROVEN  SIRE  for  sale. 
Will  make  excellent  herd  sires.  Ready  for  service. 
Dams  with  records  of  450  to  550  lbs.  fat  on  twice 
a  day  milking  in  O.H.I.A. 

3-13  mo.  old,  $125  to  $150-1-6  mo.  old,  $75. 

OLIN  H.  CLEVERLEY  WARNERS,  N.  Y. 


—rANYAN  FARMS 

ANNOUNCES  to  the  many  owners  of  sons  from  our 
Senior  Herd  Sire,  "Fanyan  King  of  the  Snow’s,” 
that  his  first  sister,  ‘‘Soringbank  Aristocrat  Adaline,” 
owned  by  Tom  Dent,  Woodstock,  Ont.,  is  the  NEW 
DOUBLE  WORLD’S  RECORD  2-YEAR-OLD 
CHAMPION.  The  record,  24,606  milk,  874  fat,  was 
made  on  three  time  a  day  milking  on  a  year’s  test. 
“Fanyan  King  of  the  Snow’s”  has  a  911  lb.  4% 
fat  dam.  She  is  the  highest  record  sister  of  a 
world’s  record  cow.  His  sire’s  dam,  “Snow  Count¬ 
ess,”  has  1125  lb.  fat  with  4.37%  test  and  is  the 
world’s  champion  long  time  producer. 

Knowing  the  high  test  with  production  and  type 
backing  the  Snow  family,  we  are  wondering  where 
the  next  record  will  be  made. 

C.  C.  BENNETT,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


E  Holstein-Friesian  u 

I  BULL  AND  HEIFER  CALVES  L 

F  SIRED  BY  “ROYAL  CREATOR”.  HIS  L 
p  DAM  1107  LBS.  YEARLY  BUTTER  REC-  c 
—  ORD.  REGISTERED.  TRANSFERRED  ® 

R  AND  CRATED,  F.O.B.  AT  FARMERS’  | 
g  PRICES.  I 

$25  F.  C.  Whitney,  llion,  N.  Y.  $  1 5 


Valley  Farm  -  Purebred  Holsteins 

cows,  HEIFERS  AND  CALVES  FOR  SALE.- 
Owing  to  short  hay  crop  I  am  forced  to  sell  part  of  my 
herd.  Accredited  for  years.  Also  some  very  fine  bull 
calves  from  Sir  Ormsby  Segis  Mercedes  21,  Reserve  All 
American.  One  service  bull  from  Sadie  Queen  Coiantha 
milking  under  test  105  lbs.  milk,  3.8  test  a  day.  Two 
others,  show  bulls,  with  dams’  records  up  to  550  fat, 
C.T.A.  twice  a  day  milking. 

PETER  CHAMBERS,  WALTON,  N.  Y. 


==  Elllbank  Farm  — 

—  HOLSTEINS  = 

Herd  Sire — Newmont  Trixy  Ormsby  Prince.  For  sale: 
Young  bulls,  six  months  to  one  yr.  old  from  record 
dams  in  H.  T.  Have  one  about  ready  for  service  from 
dam  with  record  485  lbs.  fat,  3.7  test  as  three  year 
old.  Herd  average  for  past  year  441  lbs.  fat,  3.6  test, 
strictly  twice  a  day  milking. 


Roy  W.  Wright  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


OFFERS  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  FROM  HIGH 
TEST  AND  HEAVY  PRODUCING  COWS  FROM 
A  PROVEN  HIGH  TEST  KING  BESSIE  BULL  — 
AT  FARMERS’  PRICES. 
ACCREDITED  AND  NEGATIVE. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Won’t  You  Please  Mention  American  Agriculturist7 


Small  Holstein  Herd 

Purebreds  —  5  Cows,  3  Heifers,  t  Bull. 
Mostly  fresh  this  winter. 
Accredited  and  approved.  'Write  Box  A. 

Burlingame,  King  &  Dunk,  Inc. 

151  East  Post  Road,  WHITE  PLAINS,  N,  Y. 


J.  C.  REAGAN,  Prop.  TULLY,  N.Y. 

ft  Registered  Holstein  Heifers.  |0 
Registered  Holstein  cows.  15  Grade  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Heifers  due  to  freshen  during  winter  and 
spring.  T.B.,  blood,  and  garget  tested.  3  saddle  horses. 


WonfAll”  F'our  or  Five  Good,Young 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Coming  in  December.  Must  Produce  60  or  70  Lbs.  Daily 

Past  records  required. 

THEODORE  STERLING 

R.  F.  D.  2,  WAPPINGERS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Poughkeepsie  3026-W. 


TARBELL  FARMS 

GuernseyS 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative. 
Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmers’  pricu. 
Also  a  few  cows.  Write  or  come  to  see  us. 

Tarbell  Farms  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

My  herd  won  high  herd  in  state  for 
two  months  and  record  high  for  three 
months  in  D.H.I.A.  for  last  year. 

A  few  calves  on  hand,  more  later, 

LAKESIDE  GUERNSEY  FARM 
H.  C.  Tripp,  Owner  Dryden,  N.  T. 


Accredited  —  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING  —  Negative 

GUERNSEYS 

Production  —  Type  —  Golden  Colored  Milk. 

Our  breeding  program  calls  for  the  above  three 
essential  qualities  which  each  cow  must  have  in 
order  to  be  a  breeder  in  this  herd.  Offering  bull 
calves  carrying  two  crosses  of  the  Grand  Champion 
cow  N.  Y.  State  Fair  1935.  Prices  $100  and  up. 

NO  FEMALES  FOR  SALE  THIS  SEASON. 

N.  OAKS,  Jr.  Oaks  Comers,  N.  Y. 


A  Free  Son 

of  Princess’  May  Royal  proved  Guernsey  bull  with 
90  reg.  daughters  including  May  Princess’  Beauty, 
class  leading  3  year  old,  15,285  lbs.  milk,  753.9  lbs. 
fat.  Baby  sons  out  of  good  registered  cows  on  5 
year  lease  without  cost.  T.B.  and  blood  tested. 
D.H.I.A.  MEMBERS  PREFERRED. 

T.  E.  Milliman  Cknrcliville,  N.  Y 

Looking  for  Guemseys? 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  DESIRABLE  GUERNSEY^ 
ALL  AGES.  OFFERED  FROM  ACCREDITED. 
NEGATIVE  HERDS. 

N.  Y.  STATE  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  CO-OP.,  loe. 

305  Fayette  Park  Building 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


Registered  Guernseys 

—  Fop  Sale  - - 

Cows  fresh  and  nearby,  bred  heifers, 
also  bull  and  heifer  calves.  AJL.  records 
up  to  848  lbs.  fat. 

COME  AND  SEE  THEM. 

WILLIAM  KOCH 

Sheldegren  Farm,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


FORGE  HILL  FARM 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Sons  and  Grandsons  of  ROYALS  BELL  BUOY 
130305  A.R.,  one  of  the  great  living  proven  sires. 
Calves  to  serviceable  age;  bulls  out  of  good  A.R. 
cows  and  at  reasonable  prices. 

Occasionally  a  few  young  heffer  calves. 
Accredited  Blood  tested. 

Chas.  A.  Slater,  Mgr.  R.  F.  D.  NEWBURGH  N.  Y. 


Limited  Space  Compels  This  Offer 

Three  young  Jersey  bulls,  ages  7,  10  and  15  months  by 
our  splendid  young  sire  FLINTRIDGE  DESIGN’S  CID 
361881,  son  of  the  Silver  Medal  Sire  DESIGN  MIGHTY 
SOVEREIGN  and  out  of  MASTERMAN’S  CID  LASS, 
record  755  lbs.  Their  dams  are  beautiful  Silver  Medal 
producers.  Five  generations  of  exceedingly  high  proven 
production  on  both  sides.  Priced  reasonably. 

Details  on  request.  Act  quickly. 


FLINTRIDGE  FARMS,  MiDDLEBURY,  VT. 

Federally  Bang’s  Certified.  Owner, 

T.B.  Accredited.  T.  S.  BRENNAN. 


VALLEY  VIEW  FARM,  Thetforil  Gtr.,  Vt. 

OFFERS  TWO-YEAR-OLD  OWL  INTEREST 
JERSEY  BULL. 

Dam  Ex-State  Class  Champion,  12.264  lbs.  milk,  637 
lbs.  fat  at  2  yrs.  Silver  Medal  12,923  lbs.  milk,  703  lbs. 
fat,  at  3  yrs.  Silver  and  Gold  Medal.  Granddaughter 
of  Gold  Medal  bull  Upwey  Interested  Owl.  Excellent 
individual.  Price  $150.  A  13  months  old  half-brother 
from  same  cow.  Price  $100.  A  3  yr.  old  whose  own 
sister  made  581  lbs.  fat,  11,000  lbs.  milk,  on  3  teats. 
Price  $150.  Fine  individuals,  backed  by  heavy  production. 


1  1  (715) 
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FOR  SALE  — 

Registered  Jerseys 

From  a  clean  herd  on  T.B.  and  Bangs. 
Also  excellent  bull  calves. 

Howard  Gladstone  Andes,  N.  Y. 


—  FOR  SALE  — 

40  and*  Grade  Jerseys 

All  young.  T.B.  Accredited. 

Duncan  D.  Campbell,  Andes,  N.  Y. 


Pr.d«^  bull  calves 


All  out  of  good  record  dams  and  sired  by  our  two 
great  breeding  bulls,  Strathglass  Browndee,  whose  dam 
produced  14,337  lbs.  of  milk  and  556  lbs.  butterfat, 
and  Strathglass  Mister  Douglas,  sired  by  Lyonston 
Douglas  and  out  of  Netherhall  Martha  with  a  record 
of  i8,376  ibs.  milk  and  731  lbs.  butterfat.  Also  a 
limited  number  of  femaies.  Herd  negative  and  ac¬ 
credited.  For  further  details  write 

Wm.  Hoellerich,  Mgr.,  Cropseyville,  N.  Y. 


_ AYRSHIRES  .  .  . 

CALVES  AND  BRED  HEIFERS, 
out  of  high  producing  dams,  sired  by  U.V.M. 
Duchess  Leto  and  Lippitts  Spencer  Exchange. 
Reasonable  prices.  .The  cowe  in  this  herd  are  on 
the  Ayrshire  Herd  Test  and  are  Accredited  and 
Biood  Tested. 

aicanlic  Meadow  Farms 

H.  F.  FARNHAM, 

East  Windsor  Hili,  Conn.  Perkinsviile,  Vt. 


Registered  AYRSHIRES 

Cows  —  Heifers  —  Bulls 

Accredited  and  Blood  Tested. 

Allegany-Steubcn  Ayrshire  Club 

HORNELL,  NEW  YORK,  R.  E.  MEAD,Scc’> 

WE  OFFER 

Choice  Brown  Swiss  Bulls 

CALVES  AND  YEARLINGS 
T.B.  Accredited  and  approved  blood  tested. 

D.  N.  BOICE,  Owner. 

Hilltop  Farm,  Cliurchville,  N.  Y. 


Langston 

Farm 


H 


Quality 

EREFORBS 


A  few  bred  cows  4  years  old  — 
good  type,  for  sale  $125.00  each 
and  up. 


Langston  Farm 


Alden,  N.Y. 


Dual  Purpose 
Shorthorn  Bulls 

I  of  serviceable  age.  out  of 
cows  that  milk  8,000  to 
10,000  lbs.,  test  4.2%  to 
4.8%  butterfat.  With 
good  shorthorn  character 
and  colors. 


W.  J.  Brew  &  Sons, 
Bergen,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen  cA  NGUS 

heifer  and  bull  calves— registered 

STOCK  — GOOD  QUALITY  AND 
PRICED  REASONABLY. 


The  PEELLE  CO.,  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 

The  Aberdeen-Angus  bred  heifers  adver¬ 
tised  in  this  space  have  all  been  sold. 

We  now  offer  1936  bull  calves, 
purebred  and  commercial  beifer  calves. 

Fuerst  Stock  Farm 

MYRON  M.  FUERST, 

P&M  Plains,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Cows  For  Sale 

T.B.  TESTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS. 

IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  day  RETEST  GUARANTEED 

E.  C.  TALBOT 

Leonardsville,  New  York 

At  the  Fuller  Farms  S'erlvt! 

we  always  have  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of 

We  specialize  in  UADCCC 

nUKotij 

500  Cows  and  Heifers 
75  Horses 

Good  selections  of  all  kinds. 

No  trouble  to  supply  your  needs  at  prices  that  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  any  other  market. 

E.  L.  Foote  &  Son,  Hobart,  New  York. 

Baled  Hay  and  Straw 

All  grades  mixed  hay  and  alfalfa. 
Delivered  by  truck  or  carload. 
Write  or  telephone  your  needs. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  SHERBURNE,  N.  Y. 

Northern  New  York  Also 

and  Canadian  ^a^  &  straw 

in  any  amount. 

HAY  FOR  SALE 

About  100  tons,  approximately  one-half 
timothy,  and  one-half  mixed,  timothy, 
alfalfa,  and  clover.  At  South  Burling- 

1^  1  1  Vy  ^  Hutchins&Leggett 

^  f  f  k/  Malone,  New  York 

ton,  Vt.,  1  ^2  miles  from  City  of  Bur¬ 
lington.  Tel.  Morrisville  89-3  or  write 
BOX  154,  HYDE  PARK,  VT. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

SOLD  OUT  OF  SPRING  PIGS.  HAVE  A 

FEW  VERY  CHOICE  YOUNG  SERVICE 
BOARS  AND  SOWS  FOR  FALL  BREEDING. 
Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

H.  George  Thompson,  Manager, 

Ayr  lawn  Farms 

Bethesda,  Maryland. 

Fine  Honey 

60  ib.  can,  HERE,  Clover  $5.40,  Buckwheat  $4.50. 

Ten  Ib.  pail  delivered  $1.75,  Buckwheat  $1.50. 

Ask  for  prices  of  honey  for  re-sale.  Securely  packed. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 

RAY  C.  WILCOX  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

BIG  TYPE  PEDIGREED 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Service  Boars,  Pigs  and  Bred  Sows. 
Champion  Blood  —  Must  please. 

Ce  Ee  Cassel  Hershey,  Pa. 

OUR  BEST 

LIGHT  CLOVER  HONEY 

1-5  Ib.  pail  $1.00,  2  pails  $1.80  and  6  pails  $4.50. 
Buckwheat  1-5  Ib.  pail  $.90,  2  pails  $1.70  and  6 
pails  $4.00.  All  Postpaid  third  zone.  Write  for 
Wholesale  prices. 

Finger  Lakes  Apiaries,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

High  Quality  Pigs 

From  Heavy  Western  Stock.  All  Breeds  and  Crosses. 

5  Lbs.  Clover  and  Alfalfa  Blend  or  5  Lbs. 
Goidenrod  and  Buckwheat  Blend  -  Liquid 

m-mm  Ff  -  O- INI  -  Fl-'V  _ 

Chesters,  Berkshires  &  Duroc  Cross,  10-12  weeks, 
$5.00  to  $6.00;  40-100  lb.  shoats,  $7.50.$I2.00. 
Crated  and  triple  treated  free.  Fancy  Gilts,  Sows 
and  Boars,  ail  ages. 

RAY  F.  STANTON,  Prop. 

feepy  Hollow  Farm  Westford,  Mass. 

$1.10  each,  2  pails  $2.00  postpaid. 
Nature’s  own  sweet:  both  extra  fine  flavor. 

Just  try  it  on  some  buckwheat  pancakes. 

AN  EXCELLENT  GIFT  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

IRVIN  NORMAN,  Westport,  N.  Y. 

KEYSTONE  FARMS 

Derkshires 

_  _  60  Ibs.  extra  clover  -  -  $5.40 

■  ■  28  Ibs.  -  -  $2.70 

60  Ibs.  Buckwheat  -  -  -  $4.80 

■MllllSBIf  60  ibs.  Amber  ■  ■  .  .  $4.80 

■  ■VBIW  V  Not  prepaid. 

BOAR  and  SOW  PIGS,  Also  BRED  SOWS.  All 

I  ^  Hieh  f  rade  No.  1  .*^tocl(,  at  Peasonable  Prices 

■  ■  Write  your  wants.  1937  Poultry  and  Stock 

II  m  calendar  free.  Write 

The  Keystone  Farms,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Crop  is  short  but  quality 
is  fine.  Honey  is  the  health  sweet. 

F.  W.  LESSER  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 

sRambouilletSs 

Ram  of  the  plain  type  at  prices  that 
will  interest  you. 

Also  good  ewes.  Bred  or  open. 

tv.  H.  Preston  Springwatcr,  N.  Y. 

The  Cove  Turkey  Farm 

BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  HOLIDAY  MARKET 
AND  BREEDING  PURPOSES. 

All  choice  milk  fed.  No  live  birds  shipped. 

Clayton  W.  Coye,  Prop.,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

R.D.  1,  Phone,  Sherburne  18F  2 

Purebred 

RAMBOUILLET 

RAM  LAMBS 

100  to  115  lbs.,  $12  each, 
e.  C.  BEARDSLEY  MONTOUR  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Pure  Bred 

Narragansett  Turkeys 

Toms  $8.00;  Hens  $5.00. 

New  Hampshire  Red  and  White  Leghorn  Pullets, 
five  months  old,  $1.00  each.  Order  from  this  ad. 

EARL  R.  BROWN,  CHAUMONT,  N.  Y. 

IIU  DORSET  SHEEP 

SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  AGED  EWES. 

A  FEW  GOOD  RAMS  FOR  SALE. 

Original  Fillmore  Farms  Stock 

Jerome  E.  Wright,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Improve  your  Flock  with 

Westhill  House  Strain 

New  Hampshire  Males 

Hatchability,  egg  size,  interior  quality. 

Egg  cycles  and  production  of  Dam  known. 

Mrs.  Harry  F.  Little,  Camillus,  N.  Y. 

Hampshire  $i5to“$2o 

MW  SB  B  BBS  Registered  lambs.  7  months 
old.  Excellent  type.  Sire  bas 
beaded  Cornell  University  flock  for  two  years. 

Forest  Farms  5'/„V.Ti„.,N.r. 

Pedioreed 

White  Leghorns 

Which  are  the  result  of  Three  Generations 
of  poultry  keeping. 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 

Newark,  Wayne  County,  N,  Y. 

or  write  for  prices,  etc. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  BREEDING  COCKERELS 

AT  THIS  TIME. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 

Pedigreed  Registered 

Rocker  spaniel 

Dogs  and  Puppies  For  Sale. 

V.  S.  Kenyon  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

ERTIFIED  Leghorns 

BREEDING  UP  TO  355  EGGS. 

During  the  past  18  years  we  have  had  mors 
birds  Certified  than  any  other  poultryman  in 
New  York  State. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  191Z 
*'Th<  Stratn  Brtd  Jor  Large  Vmjorm  Whttt  Egf^s 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested 

Our  past  literature  proves  that  we  have  pioneered  | 
the  method  of  breeding  from  strong  families  rather  I 
than  a  few  phenomenal  individuals.  Now  years  | 
ahead  on  longevity,  type  and  egg  quality.  Bred  24 
years  by  a  man  who  knows  leghorns  and  how  to 
breed  them.  Get  this  advance  breeding  in  Clover- 
dale  Breeding  Stock.  Price  List  free. 


(breed  them.  Get  this  advance  breeding  in  Clover-  I 
dale  Breeding  Stock.  Price  List  free.  | 

I  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  | 

LI 


I  F.  J.  DeHart  & 


J.  DeHart  &  Sons  R.D.l  Cortland,  N.  Y 


LARGE  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

BETTER  BUILT  BY  BALANCED  BREEDING 


Breeding  Cockerelss  for 
Flock  Improvement 


EGG  &  AF»F»LE  EARM 

JAMES  E.  RICE  &.  SONS. 

Trumansburg,  Box  A,  New  York 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

—  and  - 

New  Hampshire  Reds 

THE  ROGERS  FARMS 
BERGEN,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  Cockerels 

from  250  -  348  Egg  Hens 
300  -  342  Egg  Sires 

Larpte-type  birds.  Strong  Blondline.s.  Brotliers  of  mir 
Egg  Contest  Winning  Kcmalea.  Av.  Production  255 
Epg.s;  266.2  I’oints  per  hen.  Proven  High  Livability 
Breeding.  Sisters  averaged  92.9%  during  12  months  of 
lay  —  Official.  Complete  Pedigree  with  every  Cockerel. 


Highest  Legliorn  Pens,  All  U.  S.  Egg  Contests  1934,  1935 


Average  Production  295.8  Eggs;  308  i’oints  per  Hen. 
Both  perns  at  Storrs  Contest.  Livability  Average 
96.15%.  Early  order  discount  on  1937  Eggs.  Extra 
discount  for  November-December-January  delivery. 


Write  or  call  for  Prices,  FREE  Catalog. 


IRVING  KAUDER  Box  106,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


Bodine’s  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 

H.  R.  O.  P. 

Offers  at  this  time  special  prices  an 
Pedigreed  Pure  Hanson  Strain  Breeding  Males. 

Bodine's  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 

Chemung,  New  York 


Largest  Certified  Flock 
in  New  York  State 

Real  production  poultry  —  writs  ns  yar  nssds. 


RICH  POULTRY  FARBL  B«k  A,  HOBART.  N.  Y. 


MaP!!  Red rock  Pullets 

HATCHED  FROM  JULY  I  TO  OCT.  I. 

Bred  from  our  own  carefully  selected  breeders. 
Grown  carefully  for  the  purpose  of  making  money 
for  their  owner. 

Wm.  S.  Mapes  Box  1  Middletown,  N.Y. 


PROLIFIC,  EASY  FEEDING,  QUICK  GROWING 

O.  I.  C.’s 

Best  of  breeding.  Pure  bred  pigs  JIO.OO  each, 
either  sex;  unrelated  pairs  $20.00. 

Registered  in  buyer’s  name  free  of  charge. 

R.  HILL  R.  D.  1  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


For  Advertising  Rates 

in  These  Columns,  Write 

American  Agriculturist 

P.  O.  Box  514  A  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
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LOOK  FOR  THE  RED  BALL 
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IT  PAYS  TO  BUY 


Outdoor  work  calls  for  sturdy,  com¬ 
fortable  footwear,  and  that’s  why  so 
many  choose  Ball-Band.  They  like  the 
way  Ball-Band  stands  up  where  the 
going  is  toughest.  They  have  learned 
to  look  for  the  famous  Red  Ball  as  the 
sure  guide  to  the  best  in  footwear. 
You  will  find  in  the  Ball-Band  line  a 
wide  selection  of  boots,  leather  work 
shoes,  arctics,  gaiters,  rubbers,  and 
canvas  sport  shoes  —  styles  for  every 
member  of  the  family  and  for  every 
season  of  the  year.  Call  on  your 
Ball-Band  dealer  today.  Or,  if  you 
don’t  know  his  name,  write  us  for  it. 

MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  6-  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 
482  Water  Street  .  .  Mishawaka,  Indiana 


BAND 


Seen  and  Heard  at  the 

National  Grange 

By  “  S  K  E  F  F  ” 


CROP  insurance  voluntarily  open  to 
farmers  and  supervised  by  federal 
government,  a  soil  conservation  pro¬ 
gram  that  gives  greater  control  to 
farmers  in  their  states,  a  tariff  policy 
designed  to  give  American  farmers 
preference  in  the  home  markets,  a  plea 
economy  in  govern¬ 
ment,  and  concen¬ 
tration  of  effort  to 
ease  the  tax  load 
were  among  major 
declarations  of  the 
National  Grange  at 
its  70th  annual 
meeting. 

During  nine  days 
of  a  session  marked 
by  unanimity  and  a 
desire  to  achieve 
equality  for  agricul¬ 
ture  by  co-operation 
among  all  agencies 
and  groups,  dele- 
gates  reaffirmed 
their  belief  in  the 
soundness  of  tradi¬ 
tional  Grange  policies. 

Emphasizing  its  desire  to  make 
farming  “not  only  a  way  of  life,  but 
a  gainful  occupation,”  Grange  declared 
that  “equality  for  agriculture  with  in¬ 
dustry  demands  that  justice  and  fair 
treatment  should  be  meted  out  to  all 
alike.” 

Grange  noted  the  tendency  toward 
overcentralization  of  government  and 
deplored  that  many  persons  look  to 
Washington  to  solve  problems  that 
rightfully  belong  to  the  states  or  are 
local  matters.  It  pointed  out  that  any 
program  to  benefit  agriculture  must  be 
thought  out  in  “terms  of  permanency 
and  organized  under  common  sense.”  It 
declared  agriculture  wishes  no  special 
favors,  does  not  believe  in  permanent 
subsidy  but  recognized  merits  of  aid 
to  bring  about  equality  or  right  wrongs. 

Much  of  Grange  program  had  been 
outlined  in  the  annual  address  of  Na¬ 
tional  Master  Louis  J.  Taber.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  after  the  Supreme 
Court  threw  out  AAA  program  the 
Grange  chief  and  the  national  executive 
committee  prepared  a  new  program, 
with  crop  insurance  and  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  as  major  planks.  Taber  and  the 
executive  committee,  headed  by  Chair¬ 
man  Fred  J.  Freestone  of  Interlaken, 
N.  Y.,  received  complete  indorsement  of 
their  efforts. 

The  Grange  Platform 

In  brief  form,  principal  points  in  the 
Grange’s  “platform  for  agriculture” 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

A  sound  program  of  soil  conservation 
controlled  by  farmers  themselves. 

Crop  insurance  under  federal  supervis¬ 
ion,  providing  for  voluntary  participation 
by  farmers  to  protect  against  hazards  of 
drought,  flood  or  other  disasters. 

A  tariff  designed  to  safeguard  American 
markets  for  American  farmers.  Repeal  of 
the  “favored  nations”  clause,  with  pro¬ 
vision  .that  reciprocal  trade  treaties  be 
ratified  by  Senate. 

Sound  currency,  based  on  a  dollar  of 
constant  purchasing  and  debt  ^  paying 
value. 

Continued  aid  for  agricultural  exten¬ 
sion  and  research,  with  control  of  school 
systems  reserved  to  states. 

A  co-operative  rural  credit  system  bas¬ 
ed  upon  ability  of  farmers  to. pay,  with 
return  of  majority  control  in  land  bank 
boards  to  farmer  borrowers. 

A  rural  rehabilitation  program  that  will 
aid  worthy  tenant  farmers,  sharecroppers 
and  others  to  own  their  own  farms. 

A  transportation  system  that  permits 
farmers  to  use  the  cheapest  and  most  ef¬ 
ficient  form. 

Extension  of  rural  electrification  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Broaden  the  base  of  taxation ;  tax  all 
incomes,  including  those  of  public  offi¬ 
cials  :  return  part  of  federal  income  to 
states  for  schools. 

Support  farmer-owned  and  farmer-con¬ 
trolled  co-operatives  for  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing. 

Oppose  any  policy  which  allows  us  to 
1  become  involved  in  war  abroad;  national¬ 


ize  munitions  industry;  take  profit  out  of 
war. 

Urge  efficiency  and  economy  in  all  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies  and  in  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  public  funds. 

Secretary  Wallace  on  Program 

A  “new  model”  program  for  agricul¬ 
ture  was  promised  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace,  address¬ 
ing  the  Grange.  He  admitted  the  AAA 
as  set  up  in  1933  was  “as  imperfect  as 
a  1900  model  automobile,  but  we  hope 
to  keep  improving  the  model  from  year 
to  year.” 

He  predicted  declines  in  the  price  of 
farm  products  if  1937  farm  crops  are 
of  normal  yield.  He  said  the  tendency 
would  be  in  future  years  to  produce 
higher  yields. 

Wallace  said  he  “hoped  the  honest 
dollar  referred  to  by  Mr.  Taber  will 
bring  a  permanent  price  structure  from 
decade  to  decade,  but  also  be  flexible 
enough  to  not  to  wreck  the  monetary 
system  in  an  emergency.” 

Tariff  fixing  powers  now  held  by  the 
President,  rather  than  by  Congress,  af¬ 
ford  rural  interests  a  better  hearing,  he 
said.  He  warned  that  “federal  power 
loaned  to  agriculture  is  limited  by  the 
general  welfare  of  all  classes.”  He  said 
that  when  agriculture  is  given  power  in 
national  farm  programs  it  must  be  on 
the  watch  not  to  step  on  the  toes  of 
other  classes  of  people. 

Wallace  said  crop  insurance  was  be¬ 
ing  studied  by  a  government  commit¬ 
tee  which  would  report  soon,  and  that 
there  was  possibility  that  crop  insur¬ 
ance  might  be  part  of  the  1937  farm 
program, '^specially  for  wheat  growers. 

An  innovation  was  the  rural  youth 
luncheon  given  by  the  Grange  as  part 
of  its  70th  “birthday  party.”  That  the 
mechanics  of  the  occasion,  on  which 
1,250  boys  and  girls  assembled,  worked 
so  smoothly  was  due  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Paul  Taber  of  Ithaca,  son  of 
National  Master.  Chief  speaker  was 
Harper  Sibley,  president  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
chairman  of  American  Agriculturist 
Research  Foundation. 

What  the  Grange  Favors 

Enactments  and  declarations  by  the 
Grange  on  major  topics  include: 

“We  favor  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  crop  insurance  under  the 
supervision  of  the  federal  government 
which  will  provide  proper  protection 
for  the  farmer. 

“Taxpayers  neglect  the  greatest  op¬ 
portunity  to  reduce  taxes  by  failing  to 
demand  that  public  officers  entrusted 
with  expenditures  use  methods  similar 
to  those  of  -successful  private  business 
men. 

“We  favor  broadening  the  basis  of 
taxation ....  by  lowering  income  tax 
exemptions  and  raising  rates  in  higher 
brackets;  by  taxing  all  income,  includ¬ 
ing  public  salaries;  urge  return  of  part 
of  federal  income  taxes  to  states  for 
school  uses;  favor  budget  and  debt  con¬ 
trol  laws;  oppose  diversion  of  gasoline 
taxes  from  highway  purposes;  oppose 
sales  tax  on  necessities  of  life;  favor 
maintenance  of  inheritance,  estate  and 
gift  taxes. 

“Farmers  should  be  entitled  to  use 
most  economical  transportation.  Grange 
will  oppose  return  of  abuses  and  prac¬ 
tices  in  which  the  railroads  engaged 
prior  to  enactment  of  long  and  short 
haul  clause  of  Interstate  Commerce 
Act. 

“We  are  not  in  sympathy  -with  an 
overmilitarized  system  of  education; 
approve  appropriations  for  vocational 
education,  for  land  grant  colleges  and 
extension  work;  oppose  creation  of  fed¬ 
eral  department  of  education  as  we 
believe  education  is  a  local  matter. 

“Favor  tariff  and  excise  taxes  on  pro¬ 
ducts  which  compete  with  American 
farmer;  oppose  attempts  to  break  down 
excise  tax  law  by  giving  preferred  place 
to  specific  imports;  favor  tariff  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  grive  American  farm¬ 
er  an  American  price. 

“We  favor  any  expansion  of  foreign 
trade  advantageous  to  our  people .... 


that  in  the  event  of  renewal  of  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  act  treaties  should  be 
ratified  by  the  Senate.” 

Speakers  Hit  Mark 

Excerpts  from  remarks  before  the 
Grange  include: 

W.  I.  Myers,  governor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration '■  “Banks  and  insur¬ 
ance  companies  again  are  loaning  money 
to  farmers.  It  is  inevitable  that  private 
agencies  will  challenge  co-operative  agen¬ 
cies.  Our  job  is  to  supplement,  not  to 
supersede,  private  agencies.  If  the  FCA 
cannot  do  the  job  at  equal  or  lower  ,cost 
it  does  not  deserve  patronage.” 

Albert  S.  Goss,  Federal  Land  Bank 
Commissioner  ■.  “Ability  to  get  out  of  debt 
is  more  important  than  getting  into  debt. 
Without  credit,  our  agriculture  could  not 
exist  in  our  present  day  complex  system. 
A  credit  system  must  provide  a  square 
deal  for  borrowers  and  lenders  alike.  It 
must  be  adapted  to  the  borrowers’  capa¬ 
city  to  pay.” 

Wheeler  McMillen,  president  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agricultural  Editors’  Association: 
"Whether  there  is  further  opportunity  for 
expansion  of  American  agriculture  is  a 
question  farmers  will  have  to  decide.  They 


State  Grange  Dates 

New  Jersey  State  Grange  is 
meeting  this  week  at  Atlantic 
City.  Next  week  New  York 
Grange  will  head  toward  Utica 
for  annual  meeting;  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  patrons  toward  Concord. 
Date  for  Connecticut  State 
Grange  is  January  12-14  at 
Bridgeport. 


must  choose  between  two  philosophies, 
one  of  defeatism  and  the  other  of  ad¬ 
vancement.  One  philosophy  assumes  that 
the  expansion  of  wealth  production  from 
the  soil  is  finished.  The  philosophy  of  ad¬ 
vancement  denies  that  the  days  of  ex¬ 
pansion  are  over,  just  because  our  foreign 
markets  are  shrunken ;  or  because  we 
sometimes  produce  more  crops  than  we 
can  sell  profitably.” 

Raymond  Cooper,  Master  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange:  “New  York  State  is 
the  oldest  Grange  state  and  has  the  most 
members,  135,000.  New  York  is  26th  in 
area  among  states,  yet  we  have  nearly 
900  Granges  and  a  third  as  many  juvenile 
Granges.” 

Mrs.  Fred  Freestone,  National  Juvenile 
Grange  superintendent:  “The  Juvenile 
Grange,  organized  in  1884,  was  the 
pioneer  rural  youth  organization.  Be¬ 
cause  boys  and  girls  are  much  more  de¬ 
veloped  and  better  educated  than  they 
were  50  years  ago,  the  name  should  be 
changed  to  Junior  Grange.” 


The  Grange  Grows 

That  the  Grange  is  moving  forward 
was  indicated  in  the  annual  report  of 
Secretary  Harry  A.  Caton  of  Coshocton, 
Ohio.  Since  the  last  annual  session,  286 
new  subordinate  Granges  were  organiz¬ 
ed  and  46  were  reorganized.  With  or¬ 
ganization  and  reorganization  of  Po¬ 
mona  and  Juvenile  units,  this  brought 
the  total  for  the  year  to  an  aven  500. 

The  smallest  percentage  of  unpaid 
dues  in'  any  of  the  70  years  of  the 
Grange,  Secretary  Caton  reported. 


Plan  for  Jubilee 

Looking  forward  to  the  Diarnond 
Jubilee  of  the  Grange  in  1941,  Natio^l 
Master  Taber  recommended  that  a  de- 
inite  project  be  undertaken  to  observe 
the  event.  Uppermost  in  minds  of  most 
if  the  delegates  was  the  desirability  or 
establishing  a  permanent  headquarter 
tn  Washington.  This  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  office  and  museum. 

As  a  special  committee  to  plan  the 
jubilee  observance,  C.  C.  Cogswell  of 
Kansas,  J.  A.  Boak  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Mrs.  Maybelle  King  of  the  state  or 
Washington  were  named  to  co-operat 
with  the  executive  committee. 

Meanwhile  the  work  of  restoring  the 
farm  home  of  the  Grange  “Father, 
Oliver  Hudson  Kelley,  at  Elk  Rive  , 
Minn.,  is  going  forward.  Since  the  pro¬ 
perty  was  acquired  a  year  ago, 
ers  have  contributed  approximately 
$10,000  toward  the  cost  of  purchase  aM 
restoration.  It  has  been  necessary  w 
make  substantial  repairs  to  the Jio^ 
and  to  improve  the  farm 
appeal  for  funds  to  carry  on  the  wora 
is  to  be  made  to  all  members. 


MR.  DEWEY  CARR 

.  .  .  whose  picture  appears  at  the 
right,  is  a  Sullivan  County  dairyman, 
operating  a  milk  route,  and  is  a  real 
booster  of  the  new  G.L.F.  20%  Gran- 
Phosphate.  For  14  years  Mr.  Can- 
used  G.L.F.  Superphosphate  constantly. 
Now  he  has  switched  to  the  new  Gran- 
Phosphate  because  it  does  an  even 
better  job  for  him  than  the  old  super¬ 
phosphate.  He  likes  the  granular 
quality,  says  it  keeps  his  stables  dry 
and  clean,  makes  for  sweeter  odor. 
He  likes  the  sanitary  features  of  Gran- 
Phosphate  and  it  makes  real  fertilizer 
out  of  the  manure.  He  says,  “It  makes 
all  the  difference  in  the  world — no 
question  about  it!  Why,  where  we 
didn’t  have  a  bit  of  pasture  ten  years 
ago,  today  we  have  a  beautiful  stand  of 
clover  and  we  have, used  no  lime  at  all.” 

★  ★  ★ 

All  of  the  leading,  and  most  of  the 
smaller  milk  companies,  are  recom¬ 
mending — ^in  fact  urging — the  use  of 
superphosphate  in  the  stables  of  the 
producers  who  deliver  milk  to  their 
plants.  These  companies  are  distribut¬ 
ing  circulars  quoting  disinterested 
public  authorities  on  milk  sanitation, 
bacteriology,  animal  husbandry,  and 
agronomy.  These  various  authorities 
point  out  the  merits  of  superphosphate 
for  stables  and  the  value  of  super- 
phosphated  manure  on  forage  crops. 

Departments  of  Health  that  regularly 
maintain  a  dairy  farm  inspection  ser¬ 
vice  have,  in  the  past,  indicated  lime  as 
a  sanitary  measure  in  stables.  They  are 
now,  however,  accepting  superphos¬ 
phate  and  withdrawing  all  objections  to 
it — especially  in  the  light  of  the  newly  » 
produced  evidence  of  the  superiority  of 
.  superphosphate  as  a  sanitary  protection 
to  clean  milk. 

No  longer  need  dairymen  hesitate 
purchasing  superphosphate  in  the  fear 
that  its  use  will  be  discouraged  either 
by  the  milk  company’s  inspector  or  by 
the  inspector  from  the  Department  of 
Health.  Both  now  imite  in  recognizing 
the  sanitary  and  fertilizing  values  of 
superphosphate  to  the  dairy  farmer. 

After  superphosphate  has  accom¬ 
plished  its  protective  service  in  the  cow 
stable,  dairymen  may  with  confidence 
count  upon  it  to  return  at  least  $5  in 
greater  volume  and  better  quality  of 
forage  crops  for  each  dollar  spent. 

Do  not  forget  that  superphosphate  is 
a  great  saver  of  liquid  nitrogen,  in 
addition  to  being  a  good  bacteria 
killer,  and  the  cheapest  source  of  that 
much  needed  plant  food — phosphorus 
— which  is  the  deficient  element  both  in 
manure  and  in  the  soils  of  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed. 


CLEAN,  BRIGHT  STABLES  are  im¬ 
portant  in  the  production  of  good 
quality  milk  of  low  bacteria  count.  Health 
authorities  and  dairy  inspectors  unani¬ 
mously  approve  the  daily  use  of  super¬ 
phosphate  as  an  aid  in  securing  the  de¬ 
sired  sanitary  conditions. 

The  20%  granular  superphosphate 
(Gran-Phosphate)  offered  by  G.L.F.  is  an 
effective  deodorant.  It  absorbs  liquids, 
and  kills  bacteria  in  the  stable  gutters  and 
on  the  floors  where  applied.  Gran- 
Phosphate  is  superior  to  lime  for  stable 
use  becausexit  prevents  the  loss  of  nitro¬ 
gen  as  ammonia  from  farm  manure  while 
lime  may  even  increase  this  loss.  One  to 
two  pounds  of  20%  Gran-Phosphate  per 
cow  per  day  is  sufficient.  Sprinkle  it  on 
the  floor  back  of  the  cows  and  then  sweep 


it  into  the  gutter  either  just  before  or  just 
after  the  cows  are  bedded  down. 

Gran-Phosphate  has  a  double  value 
when  used  daily  in  stables*  Besides  its 
sanitary  effect  it  balances  the  farm  man¬ 
ure  with  essential  phosphorus  and  pre¬ 
vents  loss  of  valuable  nitrogen.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  manure  that  has  been  treated 
with  superphosphate  may  be  used  at  half 
the  rate  of  application  and  as  great  bene¬ 
fit  secured  on  each  acre  manured. 

Gran-Phosphate  is  the  most  economical 
source  of  phosphorus  for  northeastern 
farmers.  Use  it  in  stables  this  winter  for 
sanitation  and  to  double  the  crop-produc¬ 
ing  value  of  farm  manure.  Your  local 
G.L.F.  Service  Agency  can  supply  you. 


COOP.  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.  -  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


USE  G.L.F.  20%  GRAN-PHOSPHATE 
FOR  STABLE  SANITATION 


^It  Kills  Bacteria 
^It  Keeps  Down  Odors 
^It  Absorbs  Liquids 
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Prices 


ESTABLISHED 
50  YEARS 


LIBERAL 

CRADINC 


PROMPT 

RETURNS 


FDRS 


Trappers  .  .  ,  Share 
in  the  satisfaction 
of  receiving  the 
MOST  MONEY  for 
your  furs. 

FREE  .  .  .  Guaran¬ 
teed  Price  Lists  ... 
complete  interest¬ 
ing  booklet  .  .  . 
shipping  tags  .  .  . 
market  information. 


herMovitsi 

■™"‘Fu5c“"pANy  INC.  ' 

333  7th  Ave.  NewYork 


RAW  FURS  of  all  kinds  wanted.  Full  market  prices. 
Hone,st  grading.  Ship  with  confidence.  Shipping  tags, 
prices  upon  request.  William  T.  Decker,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE 


- SHORXHORIVS - 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e.,  produce  prime  beet  and 
an  abundance  of  milk. 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calres  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
Quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  In  the  production  of 
milk,  avemging  close  to  the  desired  A%  butterfat  content 
Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  nave  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.  address 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS' ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


no  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

SELL  IN  THE  77TH  SALE 
EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  NEW  YORK, 

Friday,  December  11,  1936,  at  10  A.  M. 

ACCREDITED.  BLOOD  TESTED.  MASTITIS  TESTED. 
80  FRESH  AND  CLOSE  SPRINGERS;  SOME  NICE 
YEARLINGS  BRED  AND  UNBRED:  15  BULLS 
READY  FOR  SERVICE. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG,  AND  PLAN  TO  ATTEND. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  ^^m'Ixic^n^  y"’ 


SWINE 


RUGGED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  AND  YORKSHIRE  OR  BERKSHIRE 
AND  CHESTER  CROSS  — 8  to  9  wks.  old,  $3.50. 

CHESTER  WHITES  — 8  wks.  old,  $4.75. 

These  are  all  grown  on  our  farm  and  selected 
from  large  type  breeders. 

WILL  SHIP  C.O.D.  ON  APPROVAL. 

Aiy/I  1  I  TY  206  WASHINGTON  ST. 
•  IVl.  WOBURN.  MASS. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS  — CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  — 
BERKSHIRE  &  0.1. C.  SHIPPED  C.O.D. 

6-7  wks.  old  $3.50  each  — 8-9  wks.  old,  $4.00  each. 
SERVICE  BOARS  FOR  SALE. 


50  Years  with  Dependable  Pigs 

Chester-Yorkshlre,  Hampshire-Berkshlre  and  Poland 
Duroc  crosses,  6,  8,  10,  12  weeks  old,  $3.50.  $4,  $4.50,  $5, 
$5.50,  $6  each,  on  approval.  Shoats,  feeders,  all  ages. 
(Vaccinated  to  prevent  cholera,  50c  each  if  desired.) 
Selected  boars  for  immediate  and  future  service. 
—  Buy  With  Confidence  — 

CHAS.  DAVIS.  Box  II,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

Residence,  Carr  Road,  -  Tel.  I09I-M  Evenings 


SHEEP 


Sheep  for  Sale: 


Registered  Hamp.shire  bred  ewes. 

KEIKOUT  FARMS,  Nassau,  N.Y. 


HORSES 


HEAVY  AND  HANDY-WEIGHT  FARM  WORK 
HORSES;  high-grade  Belgians  and  Percherons  at  low- 
eM  eeantry  prices.  FRED  CHANDLER,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


DOGS 


D  Of  outstanding  fox  hotmds,  sure  strikers,  and  all 
Tair  day  stayers,  trial.  PONY  FARM,  Himrod,  N.  Y. 


SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Heel-drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 

1  ICC  Shep,  $4.00 — cow,  farm,  rat  dogs,  $2.00, 
LULiLlLO - MULLEN,  TUCKERTON,  N.  J. 

Well  bred  Shepherds,  BaTnIim%yaHsviiie!’N!Y? 

PRINCESS  PINE  select  $8.00,  100  lbs.  Babbit  hounds, 

trained,  $15.00.  PETER  LASCO,  FOREST  CITY,  PA. 


•  Farm  Prices 
Have  Doubled 


Farm  economics,  published  by 
Cornell  University,  is  authority  for 
statement  that  in  February,  1933,  prices 
paid  to  New  York  farmers  were  only 
56  per  cent  of  pre-war  prices.  This 
fall  they  were  121  per  cent  of  pre-war 
prices,  or  more  than  double.  Cost  of 
living  has  risen  only  8  per  cent  during 
same  period.  Weekly  earnings  of  New 
York  factory  workers  have  risen  20 
per  cent.  At  prices  now  p#iid  to  New 
York  farmers,  only  hay,  beef  cattle, 
and  horses  are  below  pre-war  level. 
Prices  for  hay  will  doubtless  continue 
to  be  lower  than  formerly,  because  por¬ 
tion  of  hay  market  has  been  perma¬ 
nently  lost. 

These  facts  are  approximately  true 
for  aU  other  northeastern  States  as 
well  as  New  York. 

SLANT:  Read  H.  E.  Babcock’s  article 
this  time,  page  26,  on  buying  a  farm 
and  on  outlook  for  farmers  for  next 
few  years.  Devaluation  of  dollar,  plus 
increased  consumer  buying  power,  are 
responsible  for  most  of  increase  in  farm 
prices. 


Want  No  Crop  Control 


Meeting  in  New  York  City  during 
fortnight  were  all  of  commission¬ 
ers  and  secretaries  of  agriculture  for 
northeastern  States.  Most  important 
agreement  or  resolution  passed  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Secretary  Wallace,  urging 
him  to  give  careful  study  and  consid¬ 
eration  to  dangers  of  crop  control  be¬ 
fore  any  new  legislation  is  drafted. 

The  northeastern  commissioners  of 
agriculture  approved  present  soil  con¬ 
servation  program,  emphatically  dis¬ 
approved  harmful  effect  on  norUieast- 
em  agriculture  of  AAA  policy  of  mak¬ 
ing  things  scarce.  Said  they; 

“We  sincerely  believe  that  we  are 
expressing'  the  viewpoint  of  one-fourth 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  when  we 
urge  that  there  be  no  effort  in  the 
preparation  of  legislation  along  crop 
control  lines  until  ample  and  continued 
investigation  has  been  made  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  such  program.” 

SLANT:  Straight  thinking! 


■  Shipping  Tie-Up 
Grows 

ONE  of  persons  who  is  badly  worried 
by  United  States  coast-to-coast 
shipping  strike  is  Santa  Claus.  South 
American  and  other  buyers  of  our 
Xmas  goods  are  afraid  they  won’t  get 
delivery  in  time  for  holidays  and  many 
are  cancelling  their  orders  —  which 
adds  to  staggering  losses  that  strike  is 
daily  causing  this  country. 

All  efforts  to  settle  trouble  have  fail¬ 
ed  during  past  fortnight,  although  it  is 
now  said  that  ship  owners  and  strike 
leaders  have  again  promised  to  sit  down 
together  ahd  try  to  get  somewhere. 
Ranks  of  strikers  continue  to  swell. 
Latest  recruits,  as  this  is  written,  are 
4,000  members  of  Masters,  Mates  and 
Pilots  Association  and  of  Marine  En¬ 
gineers  Beneficial  Association. 

Meanwhile,  men  and  birds  go  hungry. 
Gulls,  those  tireless  garbage-collectors 
of  the  sea,  always  seen  in  wake  of  in¬ 
coming  and  outgoing  ships,  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  eat.  More  serious  still,  popula¬ 
tions  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  are  suffer¬ 


ing  from  food  shortage.  Many  Alaskan 
towns  report  all  perishable  supplies  ex¬ 
hausted.  A  federally-operated  relief 
ship  has  been  promised  Alaska. 

Settlement  of  strike  is  complicated 
by  family  row  going  on  in  labor’s  ranks. 
New  anil  old  leaders  are  struggling  for 
power.  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
last  week  at  Florida,  called  Atlantic 
Coast  and  Gulf  strikers  “outlaws,  aid¬ 
ed  and  abetted  by  Communists,”  and 
pledged  its  support  to  International 
Seamen’s  Union  which  is  against  the 
strike.  Atlantic  Coast  part  of  strike 
was  started  by  group  of  rebels  within 
the  ISU,  who  voted  to  join  with  Pacific 
Coast  strikers. 


Farm  Credit  News 


Northeast  Good  Place  to  Farm 

PRIME  news  events  of  past  month 
in  most  counties  of  Northeast  were 
annual  meetings  of  National  Farm 
Loan  associations.  Assembled  to  hear 
reports  on  status  and  activities  of  their 
farm  mortgage  co-ops,  and  to  elect 
officers  for  the  coming  year,  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  165  associations.  Each  group 
chose  5  directors  to  handle  association 
affairs  and  pass  on  loans  requested  by 
local  farmers. 

Largest  turnouts:  189  at  Genesee 
County  National  Farm  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion,  Batavia;  75  at  Providence  N.F.L. 
A.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  and  79  at  Orange 
County  N.F.L.A.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Reporting  to  association  members  on 
general  activities  over  entire  North¬ 
east,  E.  H.  Thomson,  president  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank  of  Springfield,  said 
bank  is  “nearing  the  close  of  20  years 
of  service  in  which  36,900  loans  have 
been  made  for  $110,800,000,  Of  this 
amount  $73,000,000  is  outstanding  on 
28,500  loans. 

“Applications  for  new  loans  were 
about  $2,000,000  a  month  this  year, 
a  decrease  from  last  year.  Repayments 
on  loans  show  a  steady  increase,  with 
over  90%  of  loans  in  7  of  our  8  states 
with  all  their  matured  installments  paid 
up.  Delinquent  taxes,  however,  are 
troublesome  in  some  areas.” 

Commenting  on  the  status  of  the 
bank  itself,  Mr.  Thomson  said  its  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  for  the  past  year  had 
decreased  about  6%  from  the  year  be¬ 
fore;  legal  reserves  and  undivided 
profits  have  substantially  increased. 
“In  brief,”  he  declared,  “the  Federal 
Land  Bank  of  Springfield  is  in  the 
strongest  position  it  has  ever  been. 

“We  have  confidence  in  the  farm  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  agriculture  of  the  North¬ 
east,  and  we  appreciate  the  confidence 
that  farmers  have  in  us.  We  think  the 
Northeast  is  a  good  place  to  farm.” 

*  *  * 

U.  S.  Farm  Mortgage  Bill  Cut 
$1S0  Millions 

At  highest  level  in  8  years  is  demand 
for  farms,  according  to  W.  I.  Myers, 
FCA  Governor,  speaking  at  National 
-Grange  conference,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Farm  ownership  is  again  at  a  premium 
due  to  80%  increase  in  farm  income 
since  1932,  better  terms  on  farm  credit, 
and  lower  fixed  charges  on  agriculture. 

Converted  to  long-term  loans  through 
Federal  Land  Banks  are  some  $2,000,- 
000,000  of  farm  debts,  and  total  United 
States  farm  mortgage  interest  hill  has 
dropped  over  $150,000,000  since  1930. 
Half  of  this  drop  is  from  lower  rates  on 
Land  Bank  and  Commissioner  loans. 

Quantity  of  farm  products  needed  to 
pay  mortgage  interest  is  the  only  ac- 
cxirate  measure  farm  mortgage  in¬ 


terest  bill,  said  Governor  Myers.  In 
1932,  the  quantity  of  farm  products 
needed  to  pay  farm  mortgage  interest 
was  nearly  double  the  pre-war  quantity. 
In  fall  of  1936,  however,  it  required 
only  a  quarter  as  much  farm  products 
to  pay  interest  on  mortgages  on  same 
farms  as  in  1932,  and  about  half  as 
much  as  before  the  War. 


•  President 

Enjoying  Holiday 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  has  been 
getting  a  good  coat  of  tan  on  his 
long  sea  voyage,  aboard  U.  S.  cruiser 
Indianapolis,  to  Pan-American  Peace 
Conference  at  Buenos  Aires.  He  arrives 
there  in  time  for  opening  session  and 
leaves  afternoon  of  December  2nd. 
After  paying  a  good-will  call  on  Mon¬ 
tevideo,  he  will  head  homeward.  Presi¬ 
dent’s  12,000  mile  cruise  is  longest 
voyage  ever  taken  by  any  man  while 
President  of  United  States. 

SLANT:  Although  real  work  of 
United  States  end  of  Peace  Conference 
will  be  done  by  Secretary  Hull  and  the 
rest  of  the  American  delegation.  Presi¬ 
dent’s  brief  visit  there  is  tremendously 
important  because  it  will  attract  world 
attention  to  aims  of  Conference,  at  a 
time  when  Europe  badly  needs  to  have 
a  good  example  set  for  her. 


■  Tugwell  Resigns 
to  Join  Hated 
Capitalistic  System 

R EXFORD  G.  TUGWELL,  Under¬ 
secretary  of  Agriculture  and  head 
of  Resettlement  Administration,  has 
resigned,  and  his  resignation  has  been 
accepted  by  President  Roosevelt.  It  is 
not  expected  that  resignation  will  be¬ 
come  effective  until  first  of  year,  after 
which  Mr.  Tugwell  will  become  a  vice- 
president  of  American  Molasses  Com¬ 
pany. 

Almost  from  beginning  of  Roosevelt 
Administration,  Mr.  Tugwell  has  been 
center  of  endless  controversy.  He  was 
held  responsible  by  many,  both  inside 
and  outside  of  Administration,  for  such 
radical  ideas,  so  different  from  any¬ 
thing  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
tried  before,  that  he  was  accused  time 
and  again  of  being  a  “Red”.  Some 
reason  for  this  accusation  was  found 
in  Mr.  Tugwell’s  own  remarks,  for  he 
has  frequently  attacked  American 
capitalistic  system  and  once  said  some¬ 
thing  to  effect  that  maybe  America 
would  have  to  turn  to  Russia  for  its 
guidance. 

SLANT:  Mr.  'Tugwell’s  acceptance 
of  high  salaried  job  in  a  leading  com¬ 
mercial  corporation,  working  entirely 
on  capitalistic  plan,  is  certainly  inter¬ 
esting  in  view  of  Mr.  Tugwell’s  attacks, 
while  a  government  official,  on  Ameri¬ 
can  system  of  doing  business.  Any¬ 
way,  many  fanners  will  be  glad  he  is 
out  of  Department  of  Agriculture. 

®  News  Shots 
From  Europe 


Last  Call 

Americans  in  Spanish  capital  Madrid 
had  their  last  chance  TTianksgiving 
Day  to  leave  that  battle-tom  city. 
Seventy-six  of  them  piled  in  private 
cars  and  buses,  turned  their  backs  on 
Madrid  and  headed  for  Valencia  and 
United  States  cruiser  Raleigh.  On  the 
road,  they  ate  a  strange  Thanksgiving 
dinner,  ham  sandwiches  and  oranges. 

No  part  of  Madrid  is  now  safe.  Num¬ 
ber  of  dead  and  dying  is  unknown. 
City  is  being  bombed  repeatedly,  public 
buildings  destroyed,  houses  and  their 
occupants  blown  to  bits,  crowds  traj^ 
ped  in  subways,  prisoners  mowed  down 
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by  firing  squads.  All  idea  of  “humane 
warfare”  seems  to  have  been  abandon¬ 
ed  by  both  sides  in  Spanish  conflict. 

Tightest  Spot 

During  past  fortnight,  tensest  situa¬ 
tion  since  World  War  developed  in 
Europe.  Italy  and  Germany  suddenly 
recognized  Spanish  Rebel  commander 
Franco  as  Spain’s  legal  head,  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  his  capture  of  Madrid  (al¬ 
though  Madrid  is  still  eluding  him). 
Franco  then  set  up  his  own  National 
Government,  and  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  blow  up  city  of  Barcelona  (Loy¬ 
alist  stronghold)  and  to  blockade  that 
port  to  prevent  Spanish  Loyalists  from 
getting  arms  through  it. 

Great  Britain,  standing  on  her  own 
rights,  demanded  creation  of  safety 
zone  at  Port  of  Barcelona  and  that  no¬ 
tice  be  given  of  attack  on  city  in  time 
to  get  British  citizens  safely  out  of  it. 
For  a  few  days.  Franco  defied  the  Brit¬ 
ish  lion  but  gave  in  when  John  Bull’s 
warships  and  submarines  got  their 
dander  and  steam  up  and  started  for 
Spanish  waters.  He  has  agreed  to  a 
safety  zone  in  Barcelona  harbor,  and 
Britain  is  sensibly  forbidding  her  ships 
to  transport  munitions. 

"Seeing  Red’' 

Another  thing  which  is  giving  Europe 
the  creeps  at  present  is  new  German- 
Japanese  pact,  by  which  those  two  na¬ 
tions  promise  each  other  common  ac¬ 
tion  against  Reds  (meaning  Russia). 
Russia’s  mutual  defense  pact  with 
France  is  believed  to  have  been  Ger¬ 
many’s  reason  for  getting  together  with 
Japan.  In  event  of  general  European 
war,  Hitler’s  new  pact  with  Japan 
would  probably  have  effect  of  keeping 
Russia  busy  on  both  her  eastern  and 
western  boundaries,  thus  dividing  and 
weakening  her  forces  and  thereby 
weakening  British-French  front  as  well. 


®  Railroads  Make 

Store  Door  Deliveries 

rp  O  MEET  competition  of  truckmen 
1  in  New  York  City,  large  eastern 
railroads  serving  City  started  during 
fortnight  a  free  store-door  delivery  of 
freight. 

Bitterly  opposed  was  this  move  by 
organized  truckmen,  carrying  fight  to 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Shippers  using  new  service  expressed 
themselves  as  well  pleased. 

SLANT:  Few  farmers  who  have  ever 
had  relations  with  truckmen  in  New 
York  City  will  have  any  sympathy  for 
them,  for  they  have  constantly  tried 
to  dominate  situation,  requiring  farm¬ 
ers’  trucks  to  unload  at  city  lines  and 
pay  charge  for  re-loading  on  imion 
trucks. 

■  Dont  Overdo 
Truck  Crops 

WORRIED  are  truck  and  vegetable 
farmers  by  forecast  of  record  pro¬ 
duction  of  commercial  truck  crops  dur¬ 
ing  season  of  1937.  Cause — a  10  per 
cent  upping  in  price  this  year.  All  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  and  all  of  impor¬ 
tant  truck  crops,  except  celery,  onions 
and  spinach,  are  likely  to  show  increas¬ 
ed  production. 

On  other  hand,  some  of  increase  in 
truck  crops  is  expected  to  be  taken  up 
by  increased  buying  power  of  consumer. 


Good  Books  to  Read 

I 


Happy  hours  spent  over  good  books 
gamer  a  store  of  rich  treasures  for 
memory’s  chest.  Here  are  some  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  children’s  Christmas  list; 

For  the  Very  Young 
BiUy  Butter,  by  Berta  &  Elmer  Hader. 
A  story  of  a  little  goat,  a  family  pet. 


Macmillan,  New  York.  $2.00. 

Sambo  and  the  Twins,  by  Helen  Ban- 
nerman.  A  new  and  original  Sambo  story. 
P.  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.  §1.00. 

In  the  50  cent  series  put  out  by  Gros- 
sat  &  Dunlap,  New  York,  come  The  Night 
before  Christmas  by  Moore ;  Cinder,  the 
story  of  a  little  kitten,  by  Romney  Gay; 
Jock  and  Jill,  two  little  Scotties,  by 
Maida  Huncker;  Inky  and  Pinky,  black 
and  Siamese  kittens,  by  Charims;  Mother 
Goose;  and  Fifty  Favorite  Songs. 

For  25  cents  you  can  purchase  Three 
Little  Pigs,  other  Little  Black  Sambo 
books.  The  Delivery  man,  etc.,  all  pub¬ 
lished  by  MacMillan. 

Under  the  10  cent  category  come  Chil¬ 
dren  of  Japan,  Stevenson’s  Child’s  Gar¬ 
den  of  Verses,  Farm  Animals,  and  many 
other  interesting  books  for  little  folks. 
Published  by  Rand  McNally  &  Co., 
Chicago. 

Ages  6-12 

Afke’s  Ten,  by  Ninke  van  Hichtum.  A 
Dutch  classic,  all  about  ten  happy  boys 
and  girls.  Lippincott,  Philadelphia.  §2.00. 

Louisa  Alcott’s  People,  by  May  Lamber- 
ton  Becker.  Selected  stories  from, Louisa 
Alcott’s  well-loved  books.  Scribner,  New 
York.  §2.50. 


E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  New  York, 
have  copies  of  the  famous  Milne  books 
for  sale  at  §1  each.  If  you  want  to  renew 
or  complete  your  “Pooh”  library,  here’s 
a  chance. 

The  Songs  We  Sing,  by  Hendrik  Van 
Loon.  A  collection  of  songs  of  all  nations. 
Simon  &  Schuster,  New  York.  §1.00. 

John  C.  Winston  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  publish  the  Petersham  story  books 
of  Food,  Clothes,  Houses,  etc.,  at  ^  cents. 

Grosset  &  Dunlap  have  the  Brandeis 
stories  “Children  of  All  Lands”  for  50 
cents. 

Most  of  the  children’s  classics  are  now 
available  at  50  cents,  put  out  by  A.  L. 
Burt  &  Company,  New  York.  Among  the 
titles  are  Gulliver’s  Travels,  The  Little 
Minister,  Heidi,  Swiss  Family  Robinson, 
The  Oregon  Trail,  Treasure  Island,  Kid¬ 
napped,  and  many  adventure  stories  for 
both  boys  and  girls. 

Older  Boys  and  Girls 

Wiwterhound,  by  Marjorie  Bianco.  Story 
of  youthful  courage,  set  in  the  hills  of 
Connecticut,  Viking  Press,  New  York. 
§2.00. 

Ships  Aloft,  by  Clayton  Knight  and 
Harold  Platt.  A  construction  book  for 
future  flyera  Elarper,  New  York  §2.50. 


IB  (719) 


CUCTWIC 
ARC  WCLDCR 

Works  Off  Any  ' 

Storage  Battery  or 
Ordinary  Light  Socket 

This  new  electric  arc  welder  is 
made  jxissible  by  the  invention  of  a 
low  voltage  carbon.  Auto  batteries 
may  be  used  without  removing  from 
car.  Uses  about  same  current  as  four 
headlight  bulbs.  Broken  parts  are 
simply  melted  together  by  the  white 
hot  electric  arc.  In  Just  a  few  sec¬ 
onds.  Produces  about 
7000  degrees  heat. 


Hottest  Flame  Known 

Melts  iron  and  steel  instantly.  Welds 
fenders,  radiators,  holes  in  bodies, 
milk  cans>  tanks,  brazes  broken  cast* 
ings.  Works  on  anything  iron,  steel, 
brass,  copiier,  tin  or  galvanized  metal. 
Permanent  repairs  made  for  al¬ 
most  nothing.  Used  by  factories 
in  many  operations.  Positive 
money  back  guarantee  by  a  re* 
sponsible  firm. 


AGENTS 

Men  witn  car&^  I 
to  sell  mechan-  * 
ics,  repairmen, 
farmers,  radio 
and  battery  I 
shops,  factories. 
Five  minute 
demonstra  t  i  o  n 
makes  sales. 
Up  to  150</o 
profit.  Write 
today. 
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McCORMICK- PEERING 

TRACTORS 


Above:  Unusual  features 
of  economy,  durability,  and 
operating  convenience  are  found  in 
the  compact,  powerful  McCormick- 
Deering  W-IO  Tractor. 


Above:  Belt  work  is  also  efficiently  handled  by  McCormick-Deering  Farmall  Tractors. 
Here  is  the  middle-size  Farmall  operating  a  McCormick-Deering  Hammer  Mill. 


0  McCormick-Deering  Tractors  meet  the 
demand  for  farm  power  that  increases  effi¬ 
ciency,  lowers  the  cost  of  farming,  and  brings 
comfort  and  convenience  to  the  every-day 
work  on  the  farm. 


which  has  many  features  never  before  built 
into  a  tractor;  the  big  W-40,  available  with 
either  a  6 -cylinder  gasoline  engine  or  kero- 
distillate  engine;  and  the  WD-40, 


sene- 


America’s  first  Diesel-powered  wheel  tractor. 


Here,  in  one  line,  you  can  get  the  exact 
type  and  size  of  tractor  you  need — row-crop, 
regular  4- wheel,  or  crawler.  And  each  carries 
with  it  all  that  the  McCormick-Deering 
name  means  as  to  dependability,  economy, 
and  long  life. 

In  the  McCormick-Deering  line  of  4-wheel 
tractors,  there  are  six  different  models:  The 
small  W-12  for  limited  acreages  or  for  auxiliary 
work;  the  0-12  for  orchard,  grove,  and  vine¬ 
yard;  the  10-20,  one  of  the  most  popular 
tractors  ever  put  on  the  market;  the  W-30 


The  Farmall — the  original,  successful  all¬ 
purpose  tractor — is  built  in  three  sizes  for 
row-crop  and  general  farming.  The  man  who 
needs  crawler  power  can  get  it  in  the  three 
McCormick-Deering  TracTracTors  (includ¬ 
ing  Diesel). 

The  McCormick-Deering  dealer  will  give 
you  sound,  practical  advice  as  to  the  tractor  you 
need  for  your  work.  Write  us  for  catalogs. 


INTERNATIONAL 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


HARVESTER  COMPANY 

(racon^unD)  cm.,,,, 


McCORMICK-DEERING  TRACTORS 

GASOLINE,  KEROSENE,  DISTILLATE,  and  DIESEL 


(720)  16 
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Soil  Conservation  from  the 
Northeastern  Viewpoint 

By  J.  RALPH  GRAHAM 


EDITOR’S  Note:  Mr.  Graham  is  a 
Neio  Hampshire  farmer,  a  director  of 
the  Federal  Land  Bank,  and  president 
of  the  Eastern  States  Exchange,  a 
large  cooperative  purchasing  organiza¬ 
tion.  We  believe  his  views  on  paying 
farmers  not  to  do  something  are  ab¬ 
solutely  sound. 

At  the  time  this  is  written,  No¬ 
vember  23,  farmer  representatives 
from  every  state  in  the  United  States 
are  meeting  in  Washington  studying 
soil  conservation  and  attempting  to 
build  programs  that  will  be  helpful  to 
the  agriculture  of  their  respective 
states.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  crop  sections  to¬ 
ward  soil  conserva¬ 
tion.  Each  section 
is  attempting  to  cor¬ 
rect  some  bad  situa¬ 
tion  in  its  type  of 
farming. 

The  cotton  sec¬ 
tions  want  to  use  the 
conservation  pro¬ 
gram  to  reduce  pro¬ 
duction  and  increase 
the  price  they  re¬ 
ceive  for  their  cot¬ 
on.  They  propose 
CO  pay  the  cotton 
farmer  enough  per 
pound  for  the  cot¬ 
ton  he  does  not  grow  to  make  it  worth 
while  for  him  not  to  grow  cotton.  The 
tobacco  sections  are  advocating  the 
same  kind  of  a  program  but  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  tobacco  growers  pay 
the  bill.  They  would  tax  the  tobacco 
grown  to  secure  the  money  used  to 
pay  those  who  reduced  production. 

The  central  northern  states  would 
like  to  reduce  com  acreage  and  pay 
the  farmer  with  soil  conservation 
money  for  reducing  this  acreage. 

The  Pacific  coast  states  are  seeing 
eye  to  eye  with  the  northeastern  states. 
They  would  restrict  the  payments  to 
those  farmers  who  actually  perform 
go*d  soil  improving  practices.  They 
object  to  paying  for  not  doing  some¬ 
thing,  but  insist  that  the  farmer  who 
receives  any  money  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  must  spend  that  money,  plus  some 
of  his  own  money,  in  a  way  that  will 
leave  the  land  better  after  they  have 
taken  the  crop  off  than  it  was  before. 
This,  to  us  in  the  Northeast,  is  sound 
thinking. 

I  am  not  criticizing  those  people  in 
the  cotton  and  com  belts  for  their 
thinking.  As  I  have  sat  in  these  con¬ 
ferences  with  them,  I  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  with  their  intelligence  and  sin¬ 
cerity.  They  have  real  problems  and 
these  problems  are'‘even  more  difficult 
than  our  milk  problems  in  the  North¬ 
east.  There  are  great  sections  of  the 
South  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
that  grow  little  else  but  cotton.  In 
good  years  huge  surpluses  of  cotton 
pile  up,  and  down  goes  the  price,  often¬ 
times  below  cost  of  producing  the  cot¬ 
ton.  This  plunges  whole  sections  of 
the  coimtry  into  distress. 

The  same  situation  exists  with  the 
com  growers.  I  had  an  interesting 
conversation  with  an  Iowa  corn  grow¬ 
er.  He  stated  that  he  hated  to  see 
com  go  to  $1.25  per  bushel  one  year 
and  to  30  cents  the  next.  He  said  that 
he  would  much  rather  see  it  stay 
around  75  cents.  The  com  grower 
could  live  at  that  price.  He  cited  the 
ill  effects  that  it  had  on  our  agricul¬ 
ture  in  New  England.  He  reasoned 
that  when  com  was  cheap,  it  encour¬ 
aged  large  production  of  milk  and  eggs 
and  drove  prices  of  these  products  too 
low  for  farmers  to  make  a  profit.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  com  was  too 
it  drove  large  numbers  out  of 


poultry  and  increased  the  cost  to  milk 
producers  and  upset  their  program.  He 
also  stated  that  the  income  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  did  not  rise  and  fall  with  the 
price  of  grain. 

I  am  simply  reciting  this  in  order 
that  the  readers  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  may  know  the  kind  of  reasoning 
that  is  used  by  those  who  would  use 
the  soil  conservation  program  to  de¬ 
crease  production  of  those  products  of 
which  there  are  too  great  surpluses. 
I  am  not  questioning  the  desirability 


Directors  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Cooperative  Association  at  their  No¬ 
vember  meeting  voted  to  invite  the  oth¬ 
er  major  farm  organizations  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Vermont  to  a  joint  meeting  to  give 
consideration  to  the  several  perplexing 
milk  marketing  problems  of  the  New 
York  mUk  shed. 

In  the  resolution  stating  the  reasons 
for  this  invitation,  the  League  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  dairymen  in 
many  other  milk  markets  are  receiving 
more  than  the  producers  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed,  that  milk  prices  have 
actually  declined  in  this  milk  shed  in 
the  fall  months,  when  they  ordinarily 
rise,  that  milk  production  costs  are 
rapidly  rising,  that  returns  from  milk 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes  are 
often  lower  than  prices  for  fluid  milk, 
that  the  problem  of  milk  marketing  is 
complicated  because  the  New  York  milk 
shed  extends  over  several  States,  and 
that  lastly  and  most  important  of  all, 
the  problem  of  selling  milk  for  a  living 
price  will  not  be  settled  imless  the 
farmers  do  it  themseves. 

Invitations  have  already  gone  to  the 
various  farm  organizations,  and  it  is 


of  bringing  about  a  better  balance  be¬ 
tween  production  and  consumption,  but 
I  am  questioning  the  wisdom  of  the 
government  in  paying  farmers  for  not 
growing  crops.  This  is  negative  and 
contrary  to  the  thinking  of  our  people 
in  the  Northeast.  (Editor’s  Note:  A 
dollar  with  a  more  stable  purchasing 
power  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
ironing  out  the  wide  range  between  30 
cent  com  and  $1.25  cbm.) 

The  farmers  of  every  state  in  this 
section  voted  not  to  make  payments  for 
taking  crops  out  of  production. .  Their 
desire  is  to  buUd  a  soil  conservation 
program  that  is  positive,  one  that  will 
pay  for  doing  something  that  is  con¬ 
structive.  They  realize  that  this  is 
public  money  and  should  be  spent  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  give  the  public 
real  benefit. 


expected  that  they  will  name  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  hold  a  preliminary  meeting 
and  select  place  and  date  for  the  con¬ 
ference. 

This  move  to  bring  all  of  the  thought 
of  the  organized  farmers  of  the  milk 
shed,  whether  in  the  League  or  not,  on 
the  common  problem  of  improving  the 
present  distressful  state  of  the  milk 
market  is  certainly  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  and  constructive.  As  we  have 
pointed  out  several  times  of  late,  we 
hope  those  who  attend  this  confererice 
will  approach  it  with  open  minds,  with 
no  selfish  axes  to  grind,  and  with  the 
one  sincere  idea  of  helping  to  solve  the 
problem.  It  is  natural  that  different 
ones  interested  will  present  different 
programs,  but  if  each  one  is  not  willing 
to  accept  modification  and  change  in 
those  programs  to  agree  with  the  will 
of  the  majority,  then  there  can  be  no 
solution.  One  thing  you  can  be  certain 
of,  and  that  is  that  farmers  of  this 
milk  shed  are  tired  of  controversy,  and 
want  to  see  their  leaders  agree.  That 
does  not  necessarily  mean,  as  we  have 
also  pointed  out  before,  that  there  need 
be  one  big  organization.  It  does  mean 
that  eventually  practically  all  the 


llenrp  ^iram  Wmg 

An  Appreciation 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  Nov.  21st,  Prof.  Wing  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  came  to  the  end  of  his  earthly 
pilgrimage. 

In  his  departure  New  York  State  agriculture  in  general  loses 
a  very  distinguished  teacher  and  leader  and  there  are  those  of 
us  —  old  students  and  special  friends  —  to  whom  these  brief 
November  days  seem  even  darker  because  a  one  time  kindly 
smile  is  vanished  and  an  always  cordial  voice  is  stilled. 

I  have  no  wish  to  set  down  a  formal  narrative  of  his  boyhood 
or  his  College  career  or  to  trace  the  course  of  events  that  very 
nearly  fifty  years  ago  brought  him  back  to  his  native  state  and  to 
Cornell,  his  Alma  Mater,  to  shape  the  course  of  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  in  New  York. 

Rather  I  wish  to  express  my  pride  and  my  thankfulness  that 
through  almost  half  a  century  it  was  my  happy  privilege  first  to 
admire  and  later  to  have  intimate  association  and  friendship 
with  this  good  man. 

I  knew  him  first  as  a  student  knows  a  Professor,  in  those  days 
when  as  a  college  boy  I  sat  in  his  class-room  to  listen  to  the  in¬ 
spiration  and  the  wisdom  O^f  his  course  of  lectures  on  Animal 
Husbandry.  Some  years  later  when  teaching  there,  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  be  a  member  of  his  family  for  three  winters  and 
thus  to  know  how  wholesome  and  simple  and  genuine  and  alto¬ 
gether  good  his  home  life  was ;  and  ever  since  through  the  years 
we  have  met  in  his  home  and  mine  and  we  have  retold  the  old 
tales  and  tried  to  recapture  the  magic  and  the  purple  light  of 
bygone  days. 

In  his  life  he  was  kind  and  wise  and  just  and  righteous ;  and 
now  that  he  is  gone  I,  as  an  old  time  student  and  long-time  friend 
bid  him  “Hail  and  Farewell”  for  he  rests  from  his  labors  and 
his  works  do  follow  him. 

Jared  van  Wagenen,  Jr. 

Nov.  26,  1936. 


J.  Ralph  Craham 


League  Asks  Farm  Organizations 
to  Confer  on  Milk  Problem 


dairymen  should  be  under  some  org’ani- 
zation  cover  somewhere,  and  that  these 
different  organizations  should  cooper¬ 
ate  with  one  another. 


Champion  Canner  to  Be  Chosen 
At  State  Grange  Session 

ONE  hundred  and  ten  winning  cans 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  will  jour¬ 
ney  to  State  Grange  Session,  at  Utica, 
Dec.  8-12,  for  the  final  event  in  the 
Grange- American  Agriculturist  Can¬ 
ning  Contest.  A  committee  of  three 
judges  will  pick  the  champion  Grange 
canner  for  the  Empire  State.  Prizes 
will  also  be  awarded  to  the  next  19 
runners-up.  Watch  our  next  issue  for 
the  announcement  of  winners,  and 
prizes  awarded. 

Acting  as  judges  will  be  Miss  Helen 
Ainsworth,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  former 
Oneida  County  Home  Demonstration 
Agent;  Miss  Elizabeth  Arthur,  of  Low- 
ville,  N.  Y.;  and  Mrs.  Anne  Phillips 
Duncan,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Broome 
County  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Since  we  last  published  Pomona  and 
Subordinate  winners’  names,  the  follow¬ 
ing  have  been  reported: 


POMONA  WINNERS 

County 

Grange 

Winner 

Nassau- 

Suffolk 

Sound  Avenue 

Miss  Laura  B.  Dowfli 

Onondaga 

Skaneateles 

Miss  Janice  Rogers 

Orleans 

Knowlesviiie 

Mrs.  Charles  Amos 

SUBORDINATE 

WINNERS 

Chemung 

Big  Fiats 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Rhodes 

Montgomery 

Mohawk  Vailey 

Florence  Sponenberg 

Nassau 

Massapequa 

Helena  Rowhel 

Niagara 

Marti  and 

Mrs.  Frank  Bordwell 

Oneida 

Wright  Settlement 

Mrs.  Harry  Dodson 

Onondaga 

No.  Manlius 

Mrs.  Henderson 

Orleans 

Medina 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Fink 

Suffoik 

Bridgehampton 

Sadie  E.  Sayre 

Sound  Avenue 

Miss  Laura  B.  Downs 

Wayne 

South  Shore 

Mrs.  Walter  Dudley 

Next  Year’s  Seed  Supply  Short 

Red  Clover.  Smallest  seed  crop  in  ten 
years.  Unadapted  seed  from  foreign 
countries,  which  must  be  stained  red 
or  green,  is  likely  to  be  imported  in 
largest  amount  in  any  recent  year. 
Farmers  who  cannot  get  adapted  red 
clover  seed  will  do  well  to  consider  us¬ 
ing  some  other  legume. 

Alsike.  Seed  crop  about  30  per  cent  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  year  ago  but  still  3  million 
pounds  below  five  year  average.  Canada 
will  doubtless  send  us  considerable 
amount  of  very  desirable  alsike  seed. 

Crimson  Clover.  Seed  crop,  largely  from 
Tennessee,  is  from  1/4  to  1/3  less  than 
year  ago. 

Sweet  Clover.  22,000,000  pound  crop  is 
1/3  less  than  last  year’s  small  crop. 

Alfalfa.  One-fourth  smaller  than  1935’s 
light  crop.  Quality  could  be  better  but 
tops  last  year.  As  is  case  with  red 
clover,  some  domestic  seed  is  unsuited 
to  Northeast’s  severe  winter  climate. 
Idaho,  Montana,  South  Dakota  and 
Minnesota  are  best  sources  of  Grimm 
seed,  have  crop  of  6,000,000  pounds. 
Canada  had  good  crop  of  hardy  seed. 
Imports  will  be  heavier  but  must  be 
stained  (red — danger;  green — caution) 
so  buyers  can  recognize. 

Grasses.  Timothy  seed  is  better  than 
five  year  average.  Red  Top  is  40  to  45 
per  cent  less  than  a  year  ago,  Kentucky 
blue  grass,  1,200,000  bushels  compared 
to  ten  year  average  of  1,046,000  bushels. 


Field  Crops 

Buckwheat,  very  short  crop.  Seed  oats, 
short.  Buyers  should  avoid  good-look¬ 
ing  oats  grown  in  the  Northwest  but 
unadapted  to  Northeast.  Com,  Cornell 
11,  Improved  Learning  and  Canada 
Learning,  a  short  crop;  West  Branch 
Sweepstakes,  Lancaster  and  Sure  Crop, 
quite  plentiful. 


f-Hr.  Naylor^— \ 

MEDICATED 

TEAT  DILATORS 

The  only  so/t  surface  dilators.  Fit 
I  large  or  small  teats,  do  not  over¬ 
stretch  or  tear.  Dr.  Naylor  dilators 
are  sterilized,  medicated,  saturated 
with  healing  ointment.  They  carry 
the  medication  INTO  teat  canal, 
keep  teat  OPEN  while  tissues  heal. 
Safe  and  dependable  for  Spider, 
Scab  Teats,  Cut  &  Bruised  Teats, 
Obstructions.  Easy  to  insert.  Stays 
in  the  teat.  Accept  only  genuine 
,  Dr.  Naylor  dilators. 

LARGE  PKG.  (48  Dilators) 

TRIAL  PKG.  (18  Dilators) 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  folder  of  otner 
rir  Na  yinr  Dependable  Veterinary  Products. 
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The  Market  Barometer 


DAIRY 

Fight  Dairy  Imports  from  Diseased 
Cows — At  recent  meeting,  National  Co¬ 
operative  Milk  Producers  Federation 
voiced  vigorous  protest  against  continu¬ 
ed  importation  of  dairy  products  from 
countries  without  a  cattle  disease  era¬ 
dication  program.  Meeting  commended 
purchase  of  dairy  products  by  AAA  for 
relief,  asked  additional  taxes  on  oleo, 
and  honored  two  easterners,  John  D. 
Miller  and  Frank  P.  Willets,  both  of 
Pennsylvania,  by  presenting  them  with 
awards  of  distinction  for  service  to  the 
dairy  industry. 

Dairymen  Should  Solve  Problems — Re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  directors  of  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association  passed 
resolutions  authorizing  executive  com¬ 
mittee  to  invite  other  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  to  co¬ 
operate  in  arranging  a  meeting  to  con¬ 
sider  ways  in  which  dairymen  could 
themselves  solve  a  number  of  perplex¬ 
ing  problems.  Discussion  brought  out 
fact  that  dairymen  are  just  beginning 
to  feel  worst  effects  of  drought  with 
short  hay  supplies  and  high  feed  costs; 
that  returns  to  producers  in  other  mar¬ 
kets  have  been  better  than  they  have 
in  New  York  milk  shed;  that  returns 
for  milk  are  less  than  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion;  and  that  costs  during  next  few 
months  are  likely  to  be  higher. 

Markets — Recent  cold  weather  in  the 
milk  shed  has  cut  production,  but  latest 
reports  are  that  considerable  milk  is 
still  being  sold  at  cut  prices.  While 
long-time  outlook  for  the  butter  market 
is  considered  favorable,  several  dis¬ 
couraging  factors  are  now  expected. 
Heavy  fall  production  has  forced  much 
manufacturing  and  once  recently  pro¬ 
duction  plus  imports  was  a  httle  heav¬ 
ier  than  consumption.  That’s  unusual 
at  this  time  of  year. 

Estimated  storage  stocks  of  butter 
on  November  14  were  100, 003, 000 
pounds,  which  is  close  to  two  million 
pounds  more  than  on  the  same  date  a 
year  ago.  Opinion  in  some  quarters  is 
that  butter  price  should  be  lowered  to 
stimulate  heavy  consumption. 

Here  are  facts  bearing  on  dairy  out¬ 
look  for  1937:  Nximber  of  dairy  cows 
per  capita  on  January  1,  1937  is  likely 
to  be  below  average  and  may  decline 
more  during  1937  and  1938;  decline  in 
consumption  of  fluid  milk,  cream  and 
ice  cream  has  been  checked  and  should 
increase  gradually  for  several  years; 
with  good  crops,  feed  prices  should  de¬ 
cline  in  relation  to  prices  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts;  prices  of  hogs  and  beef  cattle 
are  likely  to  continue  high  for  several 
years  Relative  to  butterfat,  therefore 
there  will  be  little  incentive  to  increase 
dairy  production  in  com  belt. 

For  northeastern  dairymen,  most 
favorable  factors  are  probable  improve¬ 


ment  in  bxisiness  increasing  consumer 
purchasing  power,  and  fact  that  on 
average  northeastern  dairymen  suffer¬ 
ed  less  from  1936  drought  than  some 
other  areas.  Most  unfavorable  immed¬ 
iate  factor  is  high  price  of  feed. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Some  guessers  are  predicting  that 
New  York  City  consumers  may  pay 
top  price  of  55  or  60  cents  per  dozen 
for  eggs  before  long,  which  is  5  to  10 
cents  better  than  the  best  guess  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Consumers  appear  to  be  us¬ 
ing  about  20  per  cent  more  eggs  than 
a  year  ago  and  there  has  been  little 
resistance  to  price  increases  since  our 
last  report. 

When  December  1  storage  figures  are 
out,  they  probably  will  show  a  million 
cases  less  than  a  year  ago,  leaving 
only  one  and  a  half  mfilion  cases  for 
the  balance  of  the  season.  Short  stor¬ 
age  supplies  in  the  spring  usually  mean 
a  jumpy  market;  a  storm,  cutting  pro¬ 
duction  and  particularly  shipments,  is 
likely  to  jump  prices  several  cfents. 

Feed  prices  continue  about  50  per 
cent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Outlook 
for  next  year,  according  to  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  is  rather  fa¬ 
vorable.  Last  spring,  commercial  hatch¬ 
eries  put  out  about  25  per  cent  more 
chicks  than  in  1935.  Unfavorable  egg- 
feed  ratio  caused  heavy  marketing  this 
past  fall  and  guess  is  that  on  January 
1  there  will  be  about  3  per  cent  more 
hens  in  farm  flocks  than  there  were  a 
year  ago. 

POTATOES  GOOD  PROPERTY 

A  bull  market  prevails  on  potatoes 
even  in  face  of  a  10,000,000  bushel  in¬ 
crease  in  crop  report.  Unexpected  has 
actually  happened  and  potato  market  is 
firmer  now  than  at  any  time  since  har¬ 
vesting  of  new  crop  ^gan  last  April. 

Feeling  prevails  this  week  in  Maine 
and  other  producing  centers  that  prices 
are  going  higher  before  they  go  lower 
and  strong  Thanksgiving  demand,  an 
imusual  situation,  has  added  to  grow¬ 
ers’  confidence. 

Prices  have  remained  steady  in  all 
producing  regions.  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  growers  are  holding  for  $1 
per  bushel  or  better.  In  Maine,  asking 
price  is  32  per  barrel  to  grower  with 
producers  refusing  to  haul  for  less 
money. 

Track  arrivals,  while  heavier  than  for 
some  time  in  terminal  markets,  have 
not  resulted  in  any  accumulation  of 
supplies,  indicating  that  market  is  ab¬ 
sorbing  crop  in  an  orderly  manner.  En¬ 
couraging  factor  in  market  is  heavy 
consumption  in  face  of  higher  prices 
when  compared  with  one  year  ago.  Al¬ 
ready  consumption  is  nearly  10,000 
cars  ahead  of  last  season  and  prices 
are  riding  along  without  any  sigji  of 
a  break. — Amos  Kirby. 


A  New  Way  of  Pricing  Milk 

By  LELAND  SPENCER 


WE  HAVE  discussed  in  these  col¬ 
umns,  several  times,  the  high  cost 
of  delivering  milk  to  the  consumers 
doorstep  in  large  cities.  In  New  York, 
it  costs  very  close  to  five  cents  a  quart 
to  get  the  milk  to  the  consumer  after 
it  is  bottled  and  ready  to  go  out  on  toe 
route.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this 
high  cost  is  the  small  quantities  that 
have  to  be  delivered  to  each  customer. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  toe 
cost  of  milk  delivery  could  be  reduced 
if  the  customers  were  offered  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  bunch  their  purchases, 
thus  eliminating  many  small  deliveries; 
With  this  thought  in  mind,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  on  this  page  several  months  ago 
that  discoimts  be  given  for  quantity 
purchases. 

Recently  there  came  to  the  writer’s 
attention  a  plan  of  pricing  milk,  which 
would  place  a  large  premium  on  quan¬ 
tity  purchases  and  at  toe  same  time 
vary  toe  charges  to  customers  some¬ 
what  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  serv¬ 
ing  them.  This  new  plan  has  been  de¬ 
vised  by  toe  Northland  Milk  Company, 
of  Minneapolis,  but  has  not  yet  been 
placed  in  operation.  The  plan  is  simple. 
It  is  based  on  toe  assumption  that  toe 
cost  of  delivering  one  package  (quart, 
pint  or  half -pint)  of  milk  or  cream  is 
five  cents,  while  toe  cost  for  each  ad- 
dittonal  package  is  only  one  cent. 


These  charges  would  be  added  to  a  um- 
form  base  price  at  the  plant  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  price  to  he  paid  by  each 
customer.  How  this  method  of  pricing 
milk  would  affect  the  actual  cost  to 
customers  taking  different  quantities  is 
readily  seen  in  toe  following  schedule: 


No.  of 

Base  Price 

Average 

Qts.  per 

at  plant 

Delivery 

Total 

Price 

Delivery 

per  qt. 

Charge 

Amt. 

per  qt. 

1 

$.07 

$.05 

$.12 

$.12 

2 

.14 

.06 

.20 

.10 

3 

.21 

jn 

.28 

.093 

4 

.28 

.08 

.36 

.09 

12 

.84 

.16 

1. 00 

.083 

Thus,  a  customer  taking  one  quart 
at  a  time  would  pay  12  cents,  while  a 
customer  taking  four  quarts  would  pay 
only  9  cents  a  quart.  Obviously  there 
would  be  a  strong'inducement  for  fami¬ 
lies  to  pool  their  purchases,  or  perhaps 
to  take  milk  every  other  day  if  their 
daily  order  is  very  small. 

The  same  schedule  could  be  used  in 
pricing  milk  to  stores.  It  has  long  been 
recognized  in  toe  trade  that  some  sys¬ 
tem  of  differentials  or  discounts  for 
quantity  purchases  by  stores  and  other 
wholesale  customers  is  very  much 
needed.  But  dealers  have  seldom  been 
able  to  agree  on  a  imiform  schedule. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Northland 
Dairy  and  others  will  give  this  plan  a 
thorough  trial.  I  shall  plan  to  let  you 
know  toe  results. 
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MY  EYES 


The  gift  that  pleases  all  and  benefits  all 

"OUR  NICEST  GIFT" 


Aladdin  Light  prolongs  the  spirit  of  Christmas-foryears 


On  that  first  Christmas  it  is  recorded  that  a  “Wonderful  light  shone  round  about”. 
How  appropriate  to  put  "Wonderful  light”  into  your  home_  this  Christmas.  Aladdin 
light  is  truly  wonderful.  So  white  and  pure  it  approaches  sunlight.  Thoroughly  modern, 
too,  unsurpassed  by  electricity  for  quality  and  steadiness. 

GIVING  ALADDIN  IS  GOOD  TASTE 

The  gift  of  Aladdin  is  the  gift  of  something  recognized  to  be  fine  and  durable.  You 
couldn’t  choose  anything  more  appropriate  for  friends  in  the  county  who  are 
without  modern  light.  Its  use  means  economy.  Runs  50  hours  on  a  single  gallon 
of  kerosene  (Coal  Oil).  Bums  94%  air  and  only  6%  oil.  Saves  eye  strain,  which 
all  too  often  runs  into  exr>ense  for  examinations,  treatments  and  glasses.  So  simple 
and  safe  a  child  can  operate.  No  noise,  odor  or  smoke;  no  pressure  to  maintain. 

See  the  Beautiful  New  Aladdin  Models  at  Your  Dealer’s 

You’ll  find  table,  hanging,  bracket  and  floor  lamps — with  beautiful  shades  in 
glass  or  exclusive  Whip-o-Lite,  in  very  colorful  designs — and  at  reasonable 
prices.  Drop  us  a  line  quickly,  if  you  don’t  know  your  nearest  Aladdin  dealer. 

We’ll  send  his  name  and  our  latest  FREE  illustrated  book  of  Aladdin  Lamps. 

THE  MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY 

223  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 
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THIS  GREAT  BOOK 


m. 


Ehrery  farmer,  every 
lover  of  horseflesh 
should  have  a  copy  of  it.  This  amai- 
ing  book  tells  how  to  know  horses — 
how  to  break  them  —  how  to  train 
them  —  how  to  make  money  as  a 
master  horseman.  Write  for  it  today 
—  FREE,  toeether  with  my  speciaJ 
offer  of  a  course  in  Animal  Breeding 
without  cost  to  yon.  If  you  are  inter- 

_ _  ested  in  Gaitlng  and  Riding  the 

saddle  horse,  check  here  □  Do  fi  today — now.  Ycm’B 
never  regret  it. 

Beery  School  of  Horscsmanship, 
Dept.  1612  ■  -  -  PLEASANT  HILL,  OHIO. 


TDRAfTTl—  Guaranteed  best  chewing  or  smoking, 
1  ^  pounds  *1.00,  ten.  $1.75.  Pip< 

and  box  cigars  free.  Pay 

FORD  FARMS. 


Pipe 

when  received. 

PADUCAH,  KENTUCKY. 


- - — - - loDacco,  uve  pounas  si.oit 

Tap  $I.7S.  Pay  witen  received.  Pipe  and  box  cigars  Fr^ 


Carlton  Tobacco  Company  -  kA'VucTy. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


prices  are  stOl  in  effect  on  our 
farms  that  you  can  buy  on  our  long 
term  easy  payment  plan.  Some  unusual  values.  Send 
for  circular. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Paying  87  Acres,  14  Callle 

Horses,  implements,  furniture,  citws  included:  7 -room 
house,  electricity  available,  good  bam.  etc. ;  hour  large 
city;  S.'lSOfl,  *1000  dorni;  picture  Pg.  41  Wg  FREE  cata¬ 
log.  STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Advertisers  of  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Nursery  Stock 
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ALBANY  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Georgia. 

ALBANY  SEED  CO.,  INC.,  90  Hudson  Ave.,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  Geneva, 
Ohio. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO.,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 

H.  L.  BAILEY,  Sec’y.,  Association,  Dept.  Agrisul- 
ture,  Montpelier,  Vermont. 

BAKER’S  NURSERY,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

H.  H.  BENNING,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT  &  SONS,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

RALPH  H.  BOWLES,  Shelton,  Conn. 

SAMUEL  BRADSHAW,  Franklin,  Virginia. 

C.  E.  BROWN,  Bridgeville,  Delaware. 

BRULE  VALLEY  NURSERY,  Brule,  Wisconsin. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  H.  BURSON  NURSERY.  Clifton,  N.  Y. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio. 

CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS,  Valdosta,  Georgia. 
CENTRAL  PLANT  CO.,  Ponta,  Texas. 

CHESTNUT  NURSERY,  Manheim,  Pennsylvania. 
COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  Tifton,  Georgia. 
CONDON  BROS.,  Rockford,  Illinois. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  Franklin,  Virginia. 
EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Honeoye  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO,  R.  4,  Vineland,  N.  L 
HENRY  A.  DREER,  INC.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  Maple  View,  N.  Y. 
FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton.  Georgia. 

C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  New  Jersey. 

FLORADALE  GARDENS,  Rt.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
FRAGARIA  NURSERIES,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 
FRIERSON  SEED  CO.,  Grand  Bay,  Alabama. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Tifton,  Georgia. 

GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Rochestw,  N.  Y. 
GEORGIA  PLANT  CO.,  Metter,  Georgia. 
GEORGIA  PLANT  CO.,  Albany.  Georgia. 
HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

E.  A.  GODWIN,  Lenox,  Georgia. 

L.  P.  GUNSON  CO.,  31  Ambrose  SL,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

HAROLD  C.  HILL.  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 
HOUSTON  ORCHARDS.  Box  K5,  Hanover,  Mass. 


IDEAL  PLANT  CO,  Franklin,  Virginia. 

J.  F.  JONES,  Nurserier,  Lancaster,  Pa^ 

A.  B.  KATKAMIER.  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

EARL  KLEINDL,  Fox  Lake,  Wisconsin. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE.  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO..  INC.,  Daas- 

ville,  N.  Y. 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO,  Wilson.  N.  Y. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE  CO,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
MELLINGER  SEED  CO.,  North  Lima,  Ohio. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  INC,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 
J.  E.  MILLER  GRAPE  NURSERY,  Naples.  N.  Y- 
F.  B.  MILLS,  Rose  Hill.  N.  Y. 

GEO.  A.  MORSE,  Williamson.  N.  Y. 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO,  Franklin,  Va. 
OMEGA  PLANT  FARMS,  INC,  Omega,  Georgia. 
BASIL  PERRY,  Georgetown,  Delaware. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO,  Albany,  Georgia. 
PORTER  &  BONNEY.  Elba.  N.  Y. 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 
RELIABLE  PLANT  FARM.  Valdosta.  Georgia. 

M.  D.  ROBERTS,  Jestervifle,  Maryland. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE  Sc  SONS,  Chester,  N.  J. 
WALTER  S.  SCHELL,  INC,  Tenth  &  Market  Sts, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

SCHROER  PLANT  FARMS,  Valdosta,  Georgia. 

F.  W.  SCHROER,  JR.,  Valdosta,  Georgia. 

W.  G.  SEUBERT.  Camden,  N.  Y. 

FRED  SHEA,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

WARREN  SHINN,  Woodbury,  New  Jersey. 

SIMS  PLANT  CO.,  Pembroke,  Georgia 
SMITH  COUNTY  PLANT  CO.,  Troup,  Texas. 
SOUTHERN  PLANT  CO,  Ponta,  Texas. 
STANDARD  PLANT  CO,  Tifton,  Georgia. 
FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO..  Moorostown,  N.  J. 
TERRACE  GLADIOLI  GARDENS,  Stevensville, 
Michigan. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS.  Salisbury,  Maryland. 
UNADILLA  NURSERIES,  INC,  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 

C.  L.  WHEELER,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

WOLNIK  NURSERIES.  New  Buffalo,  Michigan. 
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GREATEST  LAYER  IN  U.  S.  A. 


A  3-year-old  White  Leghorn  hen  bred  by  Kerr  has  just 
won  high  honors  in  the  Vineland,  N.  J.,  Hen  Contest.  This 
bird  in  three  years  laid  728  eggs,  avera^ng  25.2  ounces. 
No  other  hen  has  such  a  notable  official  score.  As  a 
pullet  she  laid  279  eggs;  second  year,  227;  third  year,  222. 

Many  contests  have  proven  the  high  production  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  Kerr  Strain  in  pullets.  This  three-year  contest 
shows  the  continuance  of  high  egg  production  in  the 
Kerr  Strain.  Other  recent  records:  Kerr  Barred  Rock  pens 
in  the  Maine  and  Hunterdon  County  Contests  were  high 
for  the  breed.  Georgia  —  R.  I.  Reds  high  for  the  breed, 
averaging  233  eggs.  _  This  is  the  fourth  consecutive  year 
Kerr  has  had  the  high  pen  for  R.  I.  Reds.  Get  more 
profits  vnth  Kerr  Chicks. 

Every  contest  bird  bred  and  raised  on  the  Kerr  Breed¬ 
ing  Farm.  All  breeders  carefully  culled,  banded  and 
blood-tested.  29  years  in  business;  satisfaction  assured. 

You  are  always  safe  when  you  order  Kerr  Chicks.  Write 
for  free  Chick  Book  and  advance  order  discount  offer. 

KERR  GHIGKERIES,  Inc. 

21  Railroad  Avenue  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton,  Camden;  N.  Y. — 
Binghamton,  Middletown,  Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston; 
Penna. — Lancaster,  Scranton;  Mass. — West  Springfield,  Lowell;  Conn. 
— Danbury,  Norwich;  Del. — Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.  21) 


WHITR^iOCK 

•o. 


BABY 
CHICKS 

EGCS  FOR 
HATCHING. 


PER 

ioo 

7  PER 

•  100 


Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 
All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (B.W.D.  free.)  Tube  Agglutination. 
My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons. 

I  SPECIALIZE.  ONE  BREED, 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 


JOSEPH 


TOLHAM 


DEPT.  B 

ROCKLAHD 

MASS. 


C  H  Rl  STI ES  Wewjfampshires 

Abg'/’n-SPIZZERlNKTUM 


35.000  SPIZZERINKTUM  Breeders 
100%  Pullorum  Free — No  Reactors. 

Our  Straight  New  Hampshires  are  tlie 
premier  dual-purpose  strain,  for  meat 
and  larse  esgs.  The  Strain  That’s  Sweep¬ 
ing  America.  Chris-Cross  Hybrids  are 
un.surpassed  for  IIARUKD  broilers  and 
roasters.  Make  reservations  NOW  and 
avoid  disappointment,  ....  ... 

Write  for  new  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  55,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


MA^ 


POULTRY!  Ill 
FARM  I  III 

Make  Money  with  Summer  and  Fall  Chicks! 

BED  ROCK  CROSSBRED  CHICKS,  either  sex,  for  lay¬ 
ers,  broilers  or  roasters.  WHITECROSS  chicks  ideal 
for  white  feathered  dressed  broiler  trade.  Vigorous,  pow 
and  feather  rapidly.  iioch-Iled  Crossbreds  and  jx:ghorn 
Chicks  also  available.  ^  „ 

We  hatch  ONLY  ON  ORDER  for  summer  and  fall. 
Only  our  own  bloodtested  breeders  used.  Quality  unii.su- 
al.  Place  order  NOW,  or  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  A,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 
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»v  I  ■  ■  Day  Old  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs, 

ill  Crossbreds.  New  Hampshire  State  Ac- 

I  creditetl  flock,  means  liiRhest  rating.  All 

IMr  breeders  State  tested  for  BWD,  found  100% 
Rv  free,  no  reactors!  Money-back  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Hatches  year  round.  Free  catalog. 
Prices  attractive.  Write 
MELVIN  MOUL,  BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  A,  EXETER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


CHICKS  Immediate  Delivei^ 

Illinois  Approved,  bloodtested  for  B.W.D.  and  typhoid. 
Twenty  leading  varieties,  shipped  C.O.D. 

100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 

LONE  ELM  HATCHERY, 

Box  205,  Nokomis,  Illinois. 

Dili  f  17TC  from  Barron  Type  White  Leghorn  breed- 
rUL<LiI!ilD  ers.  Pedigreed  sired  up  to  .328  eggs. 
70c  and  up.  Various  age?  up  to  laying  stage.  Also 
yearling  hens,  pedigreed  cockerels  and  White  Pekin 
Ducks  for  breeders.  Inspection  privilege.  Write, 
FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM, 

R.  2,  Box  54.  Zeeland,  Mich. 

CHICKS  YEAR  ROUND.  Big  Bargains.  Leading  Breeds. 
Highest  quality.  Excellent  laycr.s.  Bloodtested.  Special 
Matings  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Prompt  shipments,  pre¬ 
paid.  Special  Gtiarantee.  Catalog  Free. 

LIGONIER  HATCHERY,  R.  10,  LIGONIER,  INDIANA. 


TUC  DCCX  r'UIY  THE  BEST  PRICES. 

IrlCi  DCd  1  VlTlA  All  Breeds.  Write  today. 

Lantz  Hatchery,  Dept.  10,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 
STRICKLER’S  Ready-to-Lay  Pullets 

Choice  twenty  ueeks  old  Large  English  White  Leghorns; 
Christie  New  Hampshire  Beds.  $1.10  each,  $105  per  100, 
FOB  Sheridan, 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


pUlpifC  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood  tested  breed- 
flocks.  Immediate  deliveries.  Catalog 

free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 

III  Manchester  Road,  Schenectady,  New  York. 


beoutiful  guide  map  A 
of  Neiu  Ybrk  Ci+y. 

/?a/cs  Prom 

Hotel  CmPIPe 

BROADUIAY  o»63d  STREET,  N.Y. 


PUREBRED  NARRAGANSETT  TURKEYS— Hens  $5.00, 
Toms  $6.50.  Satl.sfactiou  guaranteed. 

EDGAR  McCLUNG.  WILLIAMSBURG.  WEST  VA. 


HUBBARDS  ^ 

(Purfit'ditiMl 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


YOUR  POULTRY  PROFITS  for  1937  hinge 
largely  upon  the  strain  of  chicks  you  select  and  the 
inherited  money-making  qualities  of  their  parents. 
For  19  years,  through  skill¬ 
ful  breeding,  Hubbard 
Farms  have  developed  real 
profit-making  features  in 
their  New  Hampshire 
chicks.  No  trapnested  pedi¬ 
greed  stock  is  ever  sold.  Each 
chick  you  buy  inherits  gen¬ 
erations  of  proved  blood,  a 
result  of  the  8-Point  Bal¬ 
anced  Breeding  Program 
outlined  in  the  panel. 

This  year,  try  a  flock  of 
Hubbard’s  Profit-Bred 
New  Hampshires — and 
compare.  See  for  yourself 
why  they  are  popular — 
why  they  are  called  the  bus¬ 
iness  man’s  bird.  Every  shipment  of  chicks  has  a 
30-day  Full  Satisfaction  Guarantee.  Write  for  our 
free  descriptive  1937  catalog. 


BALANCED 

BREEDING 

FEATURES 

1  Low  Mortality 

2  Freedom  from 
Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease  IB.  W.  D.l 

■3  Fast.  Uniform 

Growth 

4-  Outstanding 
Vigor 

5  Rapid,  Full 

Feathering 

6  Early  Maturity 


I 


NEW  VALUABLE 

Ci 


AullibarJ 

,  „  Farms 

WALPOLE,  N.H. 

"  "  Box  No.  1212 

Branch  Pianh  ePHRATK  PA. 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  £t: 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.) 

\>y  the  Official  State  testing  agency 
of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States, ■with*  ^ 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested 
^4^—  within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 


(^ELL  BRED/^WELL  BREEDERS 


“Never  a  week  without  a  hatch"  since  1927.  We 
ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
26  years  shipping  highest  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

Get  our  Catalogue.  It’s  FREE. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery  Inc.,  hex  59,  Wallingford,  Connecticut 


41  years  of  breeding  for  SIZE  in  Eggs  and 
Chicks  make  Avery  Rliode  Island  BEDS  really  profit¬ 
able  either  as  layers  or  broilers.  They’re  hardy, 
have  .superb  he.alth — BWD  State  tested  16  years 
without  a  single  reactor  (tube  agglut.  meUiod). 

They  Live— Lay  Big  tggs— Pay  Profits 
We  replace  or  refund  losses  first  2  week.s.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed.  11,000  breeders  on  our  own  3 
farms  supply  every  egg  we  set.  Persistently  over¬ 
sold.  I'ine  catalog  shows  customer  profits.  If  you 
want  these  unusually  uniform  BEDS,  (also  Bock 
Crosses)  place  vour  order  early. 

Write  today. 

C.  T.  AVERY  &  SON 

Route  7,  COLRAIN,  MASS. 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

Where  Eggs  Are  Sold 


’■--M 
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Finest  Pullorum  Tested  N.E.l 
'  Strains.  Breeding  Boosters.! 

PINEVIEW  CHICKERY,  EXETER,  N.  H.| 


Rocks  &  Reds- 


THE  past  week  was  Poultry  Ex¬ 
position  week  in  New  York  and 
many  poultry  raisers  were  coming  to 
the  big  town  for  the  first  time.  The 
Northeastern  Poultry  Producers  Coun¬ 
cil  who  were  running  the  show  had  ar¬ 
ranged  with  Guy  Lucas  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  take  such  newcomers  as  were  inter¬ 
ested  on  a  tour  around  the  wholesale 
egg  and  poultry  markets.  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  take  a  few  of  my  poul¬ 
try  friends  around  who  had  missed  out 
on  the  tour.  When  he  left  me,  one  of 
them  said:  ‘T  had  no  idea  what  this 
was  like.” 

All  of  this  reminds  me  of  my  prom¬ 
ise  to  describe  the  egg  markets  of  New 
York,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  to  you. 
The  outline  sketch  of  greater  New 
York,  which  includes  all  the  boroughs 
of  the  city,  will  give  you  a  better  idea 
of  how  the  different  places  are  situated 
in  relation  to  each  other. 

Where  Eggs  Are  Sold  Wholesale 

In  the  city  we  have  three  main 
wholesale  egg  districts.  The  biggest 
one  is,  marked  “A”  on  the  map.  The 
one  in  Brooklyn  is  called  the  Wallabout 
Market.  This  is  a  municipal  market 
and  is  marked  “B”  on  the  map.  The 
one  in  Bronx  borough  is  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  tenement  house  sec¬ 
tion  of  that  borough.  It  is  marked 
“C”  on  the  map. 

The  Brooklyn  and  Bronx  wholesale 
districts  do  not  receive  all  their  needed 
supply  of  eggs  from  out  of  town,  but 
have  to  purchase  part  of  them  in  the 
large  market  district  of  lower  Manhat¬ 
tan.  However,  all  three  of  these  whole¬ 
sale  districts  receive  d&ily  supplies  of 
eggs,  butter,  and  cheese  right  from  the 
producing  areas  by  railway  freight, 
railway  express,  and  motor  truck.  In 
the  case  of  express  or  motor  truck,  the 
deliveries  are  made  right  to  the  stores 
of  the  receivers,  but  the  freight  traffic 
is  stopped  at  the  various  railroad 
terminals  and  piers,  situated  mostly 
along  the  banks  of  the  lower  Hudson 
river.  From  here  they  are  taken  to  the 
receivers’  stores  either  by  their  own 
trucks  or  those  hired  for  the  job. 

What  is  a  Jobber? 

Since  I  am  located  in  the  main  whole¬ 
sale  district  in  lower  Manhattan  I  can 
best  describe  this  to  you.  The  main  dif¬ 
ference  between  this  district 
and  those  of  Brooklyn  and  the 
Bronx  is  that  eggs,  butter, 
and  cheese  are  just  about  the 
only  things  handled  within 
its  boundaries.  In  the  Bronx 
and  Brooklyn,  however,  the 
sections  are  general  \\(hole- 
sale  food  centers.  Several 
other  food  commodities  have 
their  wholesale  districts  ad¬ 
joining  the  egg  market  in 
Manhattan  but  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  overlapping  of  ter¬ 
ritory. 

The  whole  Manhattan  dis¬ 
trict  includes  four  square 
blocks.  In  this  area  are 
located  about  100  wholesale 
receivers  and  jobbers  of  eggs. 

Now  the  strict  difference 
between  a  wholesale  receiver 
and  a  jobber  is  this:  The 
wholesale  receiver  gets  the 
eggs  direct  from  the  produc¬ 
er  or  shipper  in  the  coimtry 
and  resells  them,  mostly  to 
jobbers,  without  candling  or 
changing  any  of  them  from 
one  case  to  another.  He 
might  examine  some  eggs  in 
each  case  in  order  to  classify 
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them  for  quality  and  grading  but  that 
is  as  far  as  a  real  wholesale  receiver 
goes. 

A  jobber,  on  the  other  hand,  sells  a 
lot  of  his  eggs  to  retail  stores  fully 
candled.  He  buys  his  supplies  graded 
for  size  and  roughly  classified  for  qual¬ 
ity  from  the  wholesale  receiver.  Some 
of  these  eggs  he  resells  without 
candling,  but  carefully  inspected  and 
classified  for  quality,  color,  and  size. 
Some  of  his  customers  even  expect  the 
jobber  to  carton  the  eggs  ready  for 
sale.  The  balance  of  his  sales  are 
candled  eggs,  classified  for  size,  quality, 
and  color. 

Actually  there  are  very  few  whole¬ 
sale  receivers  who  do  not  do  some  job¬ 
bing  and  very  few  jobbers  who  don’t 
receive  some  OT  their  egg  supplies  di¬ 
rect  from  producers  or  shippers  in  the 
country. 

In  other  words,  in  the  wholesale  egg 
district  we  have  a  very  few  strictly 
wholesale  receivers,  about  the  same 
number  of  those  who  stick  entirely  to 
the  jobbing  business  and  the  rest  who 
do  both  receiving  and  jobbing,  some 
mostly  receiving  and  some  mostly  job¬ 
bing. 

Selling  On  the  Exchange 

On  one  end  of  this  wholesale  district 
is  located  the  New  York  Mercantile 
Exchange  Building.  This  is  a  coopera¬ 
tive,  non-profit  membership  organiza¬ 
tion.  Its  members  are  the  egg  dealers 
here  in  the  wholesale  markets,  owners 
and  buyers  of  the  small  and  large  chain 
grocery  stores  and  some  of  the  egg 
dealers  from  other  parts  of  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area. 

The  Exchange  provides  a  place  where 
eggs  and  butter  can  be  sold.  The  seller 
can  call  off  what  he  has  to  sell  and  the 
price  he  wants  for  it.  This  is  put  up 
on  a  big  blackboard  in  the  front  of  the 
trading  room.  '  Any  prospective  buyer 
can  bid  on  any  lot  of  eggs  so  offered 
or  he  can  make  a  hid  on  a  quantity  of 
any  grade  of  eggs,  even  if  there  is  no 
offer  of  such  eggs.  He  also  tells  the 
price  he  is  willing  to  pay  and  this  is  put 
up  on  the  blackboard.  If  the  bidding 
price  and  offering  price  agree  on  any 
lot  of  eggs  it  automatically  becomes  a 
sale.  The  buyer  must  pay  cash  through 
the  Exchange  within  an  hour  of  the 
time  of  purchase. 

(Continued  on  opposite  page) 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


How  to  Keep  From 
Getting  Eggs 


IT  IS  BOTH  normal  and  natural  for 
healthy  pullets  to  lay  eggs.  Indeed, 
the  way  they  sing  before  going  to  the 
nest,  and  cackle  after  the  egg  is  laid 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  entire  pro¬ 
cedure  is  highly  enjoyable.  Once  a  pul¬ 
let  gets  into  pro¬ 
duction  it  may  be 
quite  difficult  to 
stop  her,  yet  it  can 
be  done.  An  air  of 
deep,  dark  mystery 
surrounds  this  en¬ 
tire  subject  of 
keeping  pullets 
from  laying.  No 
one  has  ever  re¬ 
vealed  to  me  his 
reasons  for  want¬ 
ing  to  get  few 
eggs,  yet  many  in¬ 
genious  schemes 
devised  by  poultry 
owners  for  no  oth¬ 
er  apparent  pur¬ 
pose  convince  me 
of  its  universal  in- 
I  am  listing  and 


£.  Weaver 


terest  and  appeal, 
briefly  describing  only  those  methods 
most  commonly  used. 

Method  No.  I.  No  water.  I  am  put¬ 
ting  this  at  the  top  of  the  list  because 
it  is  by  all  odds  the  quickest  in  action. 
Without  water  a  pullet  can’t  eat  so 
much  mash  or  grain.  That  by  itself 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  stopping 
production,  but  since  the  egg  is  three- 
quarters  water  how  can  a  pullet  make 
an  egg  if  you  don’t  let  her  have  the 
water?  She  can’t.  Of  course,  in 
winter  you  can  easily  keep  the  pullets 
from  getting  water  by  just  letting  it 
freeze  up  solid.  Which  brings  us  to: — 

No.  2.  Ice  water  method.  You  will 
observe  that  this  method  is  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  first.  Its  action  is  rnuch  the 
same.  It  has  been  shown  by  experi¬ 
mental  tests  that  if  you  keep  the  water 
below  40°  the  pullets  will  drink  25% 
less,  they  will  consiune  25%  less  feed, 
and  lay  almost  25%  fewer  eggs.  If 
that  is  what  you  want  you  should  not 
use  any  oil  or  electric  water  warmers, 
nor  carry  hot  water  to  the  pens  even 
once  a  day. 

No.  3.  “Empty  shell-box”  method. 

This  works  almost  as  effectively  as  No. 
1  and  No.  2,  but  not  so  quickly.  You 
probably  will  not  notice  any  drop  in 
production  until  several  days  after  the 
pullets  have  cleaned  up  the  last  dusty 
particle  of  oyster  shell.  However,  if 
you  resolutely  refrain  from  putting  in 
any  more  shell  you  will  eventually  get 
them  stopped,  and  you  may  be  sure 
they  will  stay  stopped  for  some  time. 

No.  4.  “Starvation”  method.  This 
operates  much  the  same  as  No.  2.  Since 
at  least  16  pounds  of  feed  a  day  is 
needed  by  a  hundred  Leghorn  pullets 
just  for  maintenance,  you  can  be  sure 
they  will  do  no  laying  if  you  see  to  it 
that  they  never  get  any  more  than 
that. 

No.  S.  No  mash  method.  This  iS 
closely  related  to  No.  4.  It  is  followed 
by  those  thrifty  souls  who  still  believe 
in  feeding  nothing  but  what  is  g^rown 
on  the  home  farm.  Since  grain,  be  it 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley  or  buckwheat, 
is  below  12%  in  protein,  and  since  pul¬ 
lets  must  have  around  15%  of  their  ra¬ 
tion  as  protein  you  can  see  how  very 
effective  the  “no  mash”  method  may 
become.  As  soon  as  you  feed  a  mash 
that  runs  19  or  20  %  in  protein  you  will 
push  the  average  protein  above  14% 
and  then  look  out  or  you  may  have  to 
stay  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  eggs. 
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Let  me  warn  you  too  about  skimmilk. 
Once  in  a  while  I  find  someone  who 
insists  on  giving  his  skimmilk  to  the 
pullets  instead  of  raising  hogs.  The 
result  is  that  they  are  always  bothered 
with  eggs  to  be  gathered  and  cleaned 
and  sorted  and  shipped  or  carted  to 
town.  Then  they  have  to  worry  about 
what  to  do  with  the  egg  checks. 

No.  6.  “Change  the  mash”  method. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  pullets, 
like  humans,  like  to  “eat  their  acquaint¬ 
ances.”  They  take  slowly  to  new  feeds. 
One  very  common  method  of  stopping 
pullets  from  laying  takes  advantage  of 
this  fact.  You  simply  switch  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  mash.  Until  they  become  used 
to  the  new  taste  they  eat  less  mash. 
Less  mash;  presto,  less  eggs.  Your 
feed  man  may  spring  a  little  surprise 
and  do  this  for  you  without  saying  a 
word  about  it.  Right  here  I  feel  that 
I  must  warn  you  again.  Sometimes 
this  method  backfires.  It  sort  of  goes 
in  reverse.  If  you  have  been  feeding 
a  mash  that  the  pullets  don’t  care  much 
for  and  switch  over  to  one  that  is  more 
palatable  they  may  eat  more  instead 
of  less,  and  in  that  case  production  will 
go  up  instead  of  down. 

No.  7.  No  light  method.  Now  we 
are  getting  to  the  less  effective  methods. 
If  you  have  pullets  with  a  long  line  of 
high-producing  ancestry  behind  them, 
this  method  won’t  help  you  much.  They 
are  going  to  lay,  lights  or  no  lights. 
But  with  ordinary,  run-of-the-flock 
stock  you  can  cut  down  production  by 
25  to  30%  during  the  winter  months 
by  not  giving  them  any  artificial  lights. 
Your  light  bill  won’t  be  so  high  either. 
Of  course,  you  understand  your  pullets 
are  going  to  make  up  for  this  next 
spring  when  eggs  are  cheap.  You  will 
get  so  many  eggs  then  that  you  won’t 
know  what  to  do  with  them.  So  in  the 
long  run  you  will  be  just  as  bad  off  as 
though  you  had  used  lights. 

No.  8.  High  grain — low  mash  method. 

This  is  one  of  the  least  effective  meth¬ 
ods.  Some  can  make  it  work;  others 
seem  to  fail.  It  needs  more  study,  but 
usually  will  reduce  production  more  or 
less.  However,  these  fellows  who  feed 
only  about  two  quarts  of  grain  in  the 
morning  to  a  hundred  pullets  and  then 
give  them  all  they  want  at  night  are 
always  having  to  call  on  the  women 
folks  to  help  get  the  eggs  ready  before 
the  truck  comes. 

No.  9.  “Freeze  them”  method.  While 
it  is  true  that  you  can’t  check  a  good 
healthy  pullet  until  the  temperature 
gets  below  15°,  it  has  been  shown  that 
she  does  become  inactive  and  eats  less 
at  lower  temperatures,  and  therefore 
egg-production  can  then  be  lowered. 
So  in  order  to  get  fewer  eggs  pay  no 
attention  to  insulation  suggestions,  or 
to  these  new-fangled  ideas  about  re- 
.stricted  air  circulation  for  cold  days. 

No.  10.  “Draft”  method.  Not  to  be 
confused  with  No.  9.  The  idea  back  of 
this  method  is  to  check  production  by 
giving  the  pullets  a  good  case  of  colds, 
which  may  easily  develop  into  outright 
roup.  No  expense  is  involved.  Simply 
leave  some  cracks  at  the  rear  of  the 
building,  or  leave  the  rear  ventilators 
opyen,  or  tip  the  front  windows  in  at  the 
top,  —  anything  in  fact,  that  will  cause 
a  good  cold  draft  to  blow  across  the 
floor,  or  onto  the  roosts.  Very  effective. 

No.  11.  “No  ventilation”  method. 

This  is  almost  the  exact  opposite  of  No. 
10,  but  almost  as  effective.  If  you  pro¬ 
vide  no  air  outlet  at  on  near  the  top 
of  the  pen,  or  if  you  carefully  close  any 
that  may  be  there  by  stuffing  in  bur¬ 


lap  sacks  you  can  trap  most  of  the 
moisture  and  hold  it  in  the  room.  'This 
soon  results  in  soggy  litter  and  frost- 
covered  ceiling.  Such  conditions  are 
usually  considered  favorable  for  low 
production,  particularly  if  the  litter  is 
not  "Changed  too  often. 

No.  12.  **Loss-of -weight*’  method. 
This  method  is  subtle.  It  depends  up¬ 
on  the  prineiple  of  watchful  waiting.  It 
is  particularly  successful  with  early- 
hatched  pullets.  You  know  how  they 
are  —  rush  up  to  60  or  70  per  cent  in 
no  time  and  keep  right  on  going  like 
that.  You  may  think  you  are  never  go¬ 
ing  to  slow  them  down.  But  don’t  wor¬ 
ry.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  do  noth¬ 
ing.  By  and  by  they  will  have  used 
up  their  reserves  and  then  you’ve  got 
them.  They  will  have  to  lose  weight 
and  in  time  that  means  a  complete  stop 
and  a  molt.  But  you  will  spoil  it  all  if 
you  go  to  giving  them  a  wet  mash  or 
a  fleshing  mash.  That  will  start  them 
gaining  weight  again  and  you  may  not 
get  them  into  a  molt  at  all. 

No.  13.  Miscellaneous.  Under  this 
heading  may  be  listed  those  methods 
only  met  with  occasionally.  For  in¬ 
stance,  introducing  chicken  pox  or 
bronchitis  by  getting  some  new  breed¬ 
ing  males  and  turning  them  into  the 
pen  without  first  testing  them  in  a 
quarantine  pen.  Or  you  might  scare 
the  pullets  half  to  death  by  a  clumsy 
job  of  culling.  No  cod  liver  oil  usu¬ 
ally  reduces  the  number  of  eggs  con¬ 
siderably.  It  may  reduce  the  number 
of  pullets  as  well. 

Of  course  in  all  this  I  have  assumed 
that  you  have  a  good  fiock  of  pullets. 
It  is  no  trick  at  all  to  keep  from  get¬ 
ting  eggs  if  you  just  start  out  with 
chicks  with  no  breeding  behind  them, 
or  if  you  do  a  half-way  job  of  rearing 
them. 
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(Continued  from  opposite  page) 

Such  Exchange  sales  have  a  lot  to 
do  with  setting  the  price  quotations  on 
the  various  grades. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  day’s  trad¬ 
ing  in  eggs  is  done  on  the  Exchange. 
Most  of  the  selling  by  wholesale  receiv¬ 
ers  is  done  in  their  stores  as  the  buyers 
go  there  to  look  at  eggs.  Some  is  done 
on  the  telephone  and  a  little  by  sales¬ 
men  going  out  to  solicit. 

In  the  case  of  jobbers,  however,  the 
bulk  of  their  business  is  done  through 
outside  salesmen. 

That’s  the  wholesale  egg  business 
here  in  New  York. 


— with  this 

Long-liived  Litter 

CTAZDRY  is  a  litter  that  stays  dry.  It 
does  not  pack.  An  ideal  litter  for 
brooder  houses,  laying  houses  and  nesting 
material.  A  superior  and  economical  bed¬ 
ding  for  cattle  and  horses. 

Stazdry  litter  is  dustless,  absorbent^ 
bright  in  color.  A  sterilized  product — 
patent  protected — made  in  U.S.A.  Nothing 
else  like  it.  Bales  break  apart  easily.  Save 
money  by  using  Stazdry.  Your  feed  dealer 
handles  Stazdry,  if  not,  write  for  FREE 
BOOKLET. 

STERIUZED  FIBRE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

7  Sloan  Street 
SOUTH  ORANGE 
NEW  JERSEY 


HOW  TO  GET 


FROM  EGGS 


USE  CEL-O-GLASS* 
TO  INCREASE 
WINTER  EGG  PRODUCTION 


HERE’S  WHY — Winter  robs  your  layers 
of  the  sun’s  vital  ultra  violet  rays.  These 
rays  enable  poultry  to  make  proper  use 
of  calcium  and  phosphorus,  the  bone¬ 
building  and  shell-making  minerals. 
Barred  out  by  ordinary  glass  and  soiled 
cloth  curtains,  these  rays  pass  through 
Cel-O-Glass,  giving  your  layers  the  sun 
food  they  need  for  high  winter  egg  pro¬ 
duction. 

Get  this  increased  egg  yield  now,  when  prices 
are  highest.  Feed,  housing  and  other  costs  remain 
the  same  whether  production  is  low  or  high,  so 
your  added  production  is  all  clear  profit.  Success¬ 
ful  poultry  owners  use  Cel-O-Glass  because: 

•It  admits  the  ultra  violet  rays  of  the  sun.  These 
vital  rays  increase  egg  production,  make  stronger 
shells,  reduce  disease  and  mortality. 

•“Cel-O-Glass”  keeps  laying  houses  10°  to 
20°  warmer  in  winter.  Layers  are  comfortable 
and  in  good  condition  all  winter  long — an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  increasing  egg  production. 

•Proved  by  actual,  impartial  tests  at  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  egg-laying  contests.  At  the 
Vineland  (N.  J.)  Egg-Laying  Contest,  winter 
egg  production  increased  34  eggs  per  bird  after 
Cel-O-Glass  was  installed.  At  the  Washington 
Experiment  Station,  pens  with  Cel-O-Glass 
gained  15%  to  40%  over  pens  with  muslin 
fronts.  Thousands  of  poultrymen,  owners  of 
large  and  small  flocks,  have  had  similar  results. 
So  can  you. 

“Cel-O-Glass”  is  flexible,  light,  economicaL 
Does  not  break  like  glass  or  tear  like  cloth.  Prop¬ 
erly  installed,  is  guaranteed  for  five  years. 

Also,  use  it  on  brooders,  cold  frames,  hot  beds, 
hog  houses,  dairy  barns,  storm  doors,  windows 
and  porches.  Write  today  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion  and  new  valuable  free  book  “Winter  Eggs.’* 

♦Reg.  U.  S.  Pac  Off. 


CEI:0-CLA$$ 

U.  S.  PATS.  1.580.287  8t  1.933.616 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 
“Cel-O-Glass”  Section — Div.  AA-12 
Organic  Chemicals  Dept.,  Wilmington,  DelawatO 


OULTRY  TRIBUNE  try^mazazine,  foil 

of  money-makinc  Ideas.  Learn  how  others  succeed. 
Five  years  $1.00;  one  year  trial  25c  in  U.  S.  A. 

Peultry  Tribuae,  Dept.  eo.  Mount  Morris,  IIL 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  DIMMER;  Connect  to  your  presmt 
liRht  .switch  and  insert,  ordinarj-  electric  iizht  bulb. 
Price  $1.75.  L.  M.  ABER.  CANISTEO,  NEW  YORK. 


INVENTORS 


Write  today  for  my  valuabW 
72-page  booklet  “How  to  Get 
Tour  Patent.’’  and  "Kecord  of  Invention’’  form — both 
tree.  Starch  .and  patentability  report.  $5.00  L.  F. 

RANDOLPH,  736  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Wanted,  County  Dealer:  dlmon^tSe ‘'"nd 

service  for  large  manufacturer.  First  class  job, 

249  FYR-FYTER  COMPANY,  DAYTON,  OHIO. 


Experienced  Manager  Wanted,  JTnd  ‘a?^ 

fertile  farm.  Married  man,  with  knowledge  of  ccan- 
mercial  sheep  raising.  P.  0.  Box  253,  Middleburg,  Va. 
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S-t-r-e-t-c-h-i-n-g 
the  Christmas 

DOLLAR 


These  suggestions  for  stretch¬ 
ing  the  Christmas  dollar  are  not 
for  folks  who  have  only  to  go  to  toy 
shops  and  gift  shops  and  select  their 
gifts.  Fortunately,  Christmas  joy  is 
not  measured  in  dollars  and  cents, 
and  welcome  gifts  that  cost  little  are 
right  at  hand  at  home.  Some  farm 
products,  a  little  skill,  a  little  time, 
a  little  imagination,  gay  Christmas 
wrappings  touched  off  with  sprigs  of 
evergreen,  berries  and  cones  —  and 
there  you  are ! 

Boxed  on  this  page  are  a  number 
of  good  ideas  for  such  real  farm 
gifts,  and  below  are  complete  recipes 
for  the  cookies,  cakes,  etc. : 


Molasses  Cookies 

Cream  1  cup  shortening  with  1  cup 
light  brown  sugar.  Add  two  cups  mo¬ 
lasses,  2  tablespoons  soda,  dissolved  in 
1  cup  buttermilk.  Sift  1  teaspoon  gin-" 
ger  and  1  teaspoon  cinnamon  into  1 
quart  of  flour  and  add  to  the  liquid 
mixture.  Add  enough  more  flour  (prob¬ 
ably  3  1/3  cups)  to  make  a  stiff  dough. 
Let  stand  over  night.  Roll,  cut,  sprin'kle 
with  sugar,  bake  in  quick  oven.  This 
makes  a  large  batch  of  cookies. 

Peanut  Butter  Cookies 

I  cup  flour  >4  cup  shortening 

‘/a  tsp.  salt  i/s  cup  brown  sugar 

V2  tsp.  soda  I  egg 

'/s  cup  peanut  butter  2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

Grated  rind  of  I  lemon 

Sift  flour,  salt  and  soda  together; 
cream  peanut  butter  and  shortening; 
add  sugar  gradually.  Add  unbeaten 
egg,  lemon  juice  and  grated  rind;  beat 
well ;  stir  in  dry  ingredients ;  chill  dough 
thoroughly.  Form  into  small  balls, 
place  on  greased  baking  sheet,  press 
each  cookie  with  the  tines  of  a  fork 
to  flatten.  Press  once,  then  turn  fork 
at  right  angles  to  first  position  and 
press  again;  this  makes  an  attractive 
pattern.  Bake  in  moderate  oven 
(375®  P)  until  light  brown. 

Southern  Fruit  Cake 


I  lb.  butter 
I  lb.  sugar 
I  lb.  flour 

12  eggs  beaten  separately 
S  lbs.  seeded  raisins 
l'/2  lbs.  citron 

1  glass  grape  Jelly 

2  tsp.  chocolate 

I  lb.  crystallized  cherries 
I  lb.  crystallized  pineapple 


I  lb.  blanched  and  chop¬ 
ped  almonds 
I  tbsp.  cinnamon 
I  tbsp.  orated  nutmeg 
(scant) 

'/2  tbsp.  allspice 
I  tsp.  powdered  cloves 
(scant) 

1  glass  grape  juice 

2  tsp.  rose  water 


Soak  the  almonds  over  night  in  rose 
water  and  the  fruit  in  the  grape  juice. 
Cream  butter;  add  sugar  and  cream 
until  light.  Add  yolks  beaten  until 
thick  and  lemon  colored,  spice,  jelly, 
and  chocolate  and  part  of  flour.  Dredge 
fruit  in  part  of  flour  and  add  gradu- 


This  basketful  of  good  things  to  eat  looks  as 
jolly  as  if  old  Santa  himself  had  brought  it. 

■k  *  ic 

meats  from  shells  they  are  ready  for 
salting.  Blanch  almonds  or  peanuts 
in  hot  water  to  remove  skins.  Put  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  olive  oil  or  fresh 
butter  in  a  frying  pan;  when  hot,  but 
before  it  smokes,  add  nuts  and  keep 
them  in  constant  motion  until  they 
brown  lightly.  Spread  out  on  a  piece 
of  soft  paper  (white  paper  napkins  are 
excellent),  sprinkle  lightly  with  salt 
before  they  begin  to  cool,  and  stir  with 
a  fork  in  order  to  distribute  the  salt 
evenly.  Do  not  saute  too  many  at  a 
time.  Cool  and  keep  in  tightly  cover¬ 
ed  jar. 

Variegated  Popcorn  Balls 

Boil  one  cup  white  com  syrup  and 
one  tablespoon  vinegar  until  it  gives 
the  hard  ball  test  in  cold  water;  then 
divide  syrup  into  three  parts,  leaving 
one  part  clear.  Add  red  and  green 
color  respectively  to  the  other  two  por¬ 
tions.  Pour  these  colored  syrups  over 
separate  batches  of  popped  com.  Eith¬ 
er  form  into  balls  or  toss  with  a  fork 
to  keep  grains  separate  yet  coated  with 
symp.  A  dish  full  of  the  various  colors 
makes  a  gay  addition  to  the  Christmas 
candies. 

Candied  Apples 

2  cups  sugar  I  cup  hot  water  5  medium  apples 

Heat  water  and  sugar  to  boiling 
point.  Flavor  as  desired.  Pare,  quar¬ 
ter  and  core  each  apple.  Cut  each 
quarter  in  three  pieces.  Cook  the  ap¬ 
ples  in  the  syrup,  a  few  pieces  at  a 
time  imtil  transparent.  Drain  and 
place  on  waxed  paper.  Let  stand  and 
dry  for  twenty-four  hours.  Roll  in 
granulated  sugar.  A  few  drops  of  col¬ 
oring  glorifies  this  simple  confection 
into  a  real  decoration  for  a  box  of 
sweets.  It  is  also  excellent  for  chop¬ 
ping  fine  and  sprinkling  on  top  of 
salad  dressings  or  whipped  cream. 
Dividing  the  batch  of  syrup  and  color¬ 
ing  part  green  and  part  red  is  a  won¬ 
derful  help  in  making  the  garnish  for 
Christmas  foods. 

Taffy  Apple 

I  cup  sugar  6  medium-sized  red  apples 

'/a  cup  white  corn  syrup  12  cinnamon  drops  for  flav- 
%  cups  of  water  or  and  color 

6  wooden  meat  skewers 

Wash  and  dry  the  apples  and  insert 
the  skewers.  Mix  the  sugar,  syrup  and 
water  and  cook,  stirring  imtil  the  sugar 
dissolves.  Add  the  cinnamon  candy 
and  continue  to  cook  without  stirring 
until  the  “hard  crack”  stage  is  reach¬ 
ed.  This  is  300°  F,  or  until  a  little 
dropped  in  cold  water  forms  a  hard 
piece  that  cracks  easily.  Put  the  pan 
of  syrup  in  a  pan  of  hot  water;  the 
water  will  have  to  be  boiling  hot  to 

{Continued  on  Page  23) 


For  the  village  or  city  friend: 

Fruits,  eggs,  butter,  jar  of  cream, 
celery,  nuts  or  a  jar  of  nutmeats, 
salted  nuts,  shelled  popcorn,  maple 
syrup,  sugar  or  candy. 

For  the  woman  who  does  no  canning: 
Pickles,  preserves,  marmalades, 
fruit  juices,  or  even  canned  fruits 
or  vegetables. 

For  anyone: 

Christmas  pudding  or  Christmas 
fruit  cake,  cookies,  home  made 
candy.  ^ 

For  little  children; 

Cuddly  toys — see  our  October  24th 
issue  for  material  or  patterns. 
Scrap  books — rnake  them  from 
brightly  colored  prints ;  sew  in  mid¬ 
dle.  Paste  on  pictures  suitable  for 
age  of  child.  Older  children  would 
appreciate  pa.sting  in  the  pictures 
themselves. 

The  Handy  Man  Can  Make 
For  the  children: 

Small  table  and  chairs;  use  indoors 
for  winter  games,  outdoors  for 


summer  play.  Paint  preserves  and 
makes  them  attractive. 

Bean  bags  and  board  (2x3  ft.  rais¬ 
ed  at  back).  Cut  holes  to  look  like 
face.  Mouth  counts  1,  nose  3,  eyes 
5  points. 

Quoits — fasten  18  inch  stick  secure¬ 
ly  in  a  base.  Make  3  quoits  of  fruit 
jar  rings,  several  together  wrapped 
with  colored  twine  or  yarn  for 
weight. 

Workbench  for  boy — about  24  x  30” 
top  and  30”  high.  A  saw,  a  hammer 
and  a  vise  would  just  about  set  him 
up  in  business. 

Tin  can  stilts  or  ‘‘Johnny  Walkers” 
— Bore  holes  1”  from  top  on  op¬ 
posite  sides  of  2  sizeable  tin  cans. 
Cut  lengths  of  wire  for  loop  handles 
for  each  can.  Paint  in  bright  color. 

Stilts— Use  2  sticks  1”  x  2”  x  6  ft. 
Saw  a  2x4”  block  diagonally  for 
cleats  to  nail  on  at  height  suitable 
for  boy. 


ally  to  first  mixture.  Add  nuts  last. 
Steam  four  to  six  hours.  Brown  in  oven. 


Christmas 

I  lb.  currants 
I  lb.  raisins 
I  lb.  suet 
I  lb.  breadcrumbs 
Vz  cup  grape  juice  or  cider 
I  tsp.  cinnamon 
'/4  tsp.  cloves 


Pudding 

Va  tsp.  allspice 
Va  tsp.  nutmeg 
Vz  tsp.  salt 
Vz  lb.  citron 
'/z  cup  flour 
S  eggs 
I  lb.  sugar 


Carefully  remove  the  fibers  and 
strings  from  the  suet  (beef  kidney) 
and  chop  it  finely  with  about  two  table¬ 
spoons  extra  flour  sprinkled  over 
it  to  keep  it  from  sticking.  Add 
the  prepared  fruit  and  breadcrumbs 
to  this  and  mix  thoroughly.  Add 
remaining  ingredients  and  fill 
greased  moulds  two-thirds  full,  or 
place  in  a  cloth  if  desired.  Boil 
for  6  to  8  hours.  The  water  should 
be  kept  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top 
of  the  pudding. 


Salted  Nuts 


Hickory  nuts,  butternuts,  and 
any  other  kind  growing  on  the 
farm  may  be  cracked,  shelled,  and 
salted  quite  as  well  as  imported 
nuts.  After  removing  the  nut- 


Homemade  Christmas  cookies  would 
be  a  big  treat  to  that  city  cousin 
or  friend  who  hasn't  time  to  bake 
and  has  to  put  up  with  “store” 
cookies  all  year. 


Real  pARM  Gifts 
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No  Style  Better  than 

TUNIC  and  REEFER 

Tunics  in  gray  colors  with  match¬ 
ing  or  contrasting  skirts  are  a 
real  find  this  season  for  slender  or  tall 
figures.  The  tunic  may  be  of  crepe  or 
satin  for  more  formal  occasions,  where¬ 
as  outdoor  wear  would  ask  for  wool 
or  very  rough  finished  silk. 

Short  sleeves  are  becoming  more 
and  more  popular,  especially  for  dress- 
up  occasions.  The  broad  shoulder  is 
just  as  important  as  ever. 

Little  folks  are  fortified  against  the 
cold  by  having  a  comfy  coat  and  warm 
leggings.  For  playtime  and  school  wear 
the  flecked  or  tiny-plaided  tweedy 
woolens  are  sturdy  and  smart.  For 
more  dressy  wear,  plain  tones  and  deep 
pile  fabrics  are  much  richer. 
TWO-PIECE  DRESS  PATTERN  NO. 


2982  offers  the  season’s  high  style 
points  of  “swing”  tunic  with  short 
sleeves.  Pattern  sizes  are  14,  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 
Size  36  requires  2%  yards  of  39-inch 
material  for'  tunic  blouse  with  2% 
yards  of  39-inch  material  for  skirt. 

Single  or  double  breasted  coat  pat¬ 
tern  No.  2675  combines  a  comfortable 
reefer  coat  with  leggings  for  either  boy 
or  girl.  The  leggings  require  elastic  in 
the  waistline  and  zippers  at  side  open¬ 
ings.  Patterns  come  in  sizes  4,  6  and 
8  years.  Size  4  requires  2  yards  of  54- 
inch  material  with  1%  yards  of  39- 
inch  lining  for  double  breasted  coat 
and  leggings. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address 
and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15c  in  stamps.  Address  Pat¬ 
tern  Department,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  10  North  Cherry  St.  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  N.  Y.  Add  12c  for  a  copy  of  our 
new  fall  and  winter  fashion  catalog. 


.  ^ 
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Today  in 
Aunt  Janet’s  Carden 


Christmas  Decorations 

WE  FOLKS  who  live  in  the  coim- 
try  have  it  all  over  city  folks  whpn 
it  comes  to  Christmas  decorations — 
that  is  if  we  know  where  to  look  for 
them  and  what  to  look  for.  Berried 
shrubs  and  vines,  beautiful  cones,  bits 
of  evergreen,  bearberry  (deer  feed,  as 
we  call  it  on  Long  Island)  and  bay- 
berry  are  some  of  nature’s  offerings 
right  at  hand. 

Where  pines,  firs,  hemlocks  and  bal¬ 
sams  are  found,  the  larger  decorations 
such  as  ropes  and  large  wreaths  of 
evergreens  may  be  attempted,  but  here 
where  we  do  not  have  ready  access  to 
this  great  variety,  we  use  what  we  can 
find.  Before  the  actual  trip  to  the  woods 
for  gathering  the  green  materials,  we 
find  it  wise  to  go  on  a  scouting  trip 
just  to  see  where  such  things  are  locat¬ 
ed.  Meanwhile  we  gather  up  the  twine, 
sphagnum  moss,  old  pie  plates  and 
platters  to  use  as  forms  for  table  cen¬ 
ter  pieces.  These  containers  can  be  fill¬ 
ed  with  the  sphagnum  moss,  held  in 
place  by  the  twine,  crisscrossed  and  se¬ 
cured  in  all  directions.  In  the  center  a 
low  candle  holder  can  be  lashed  so  that 
it  will  stand  securely.  On  this  as  a 
foundation,  twigs  of  evergreens,  espec¬ 
ially  if  berried,  and  other  interesting 
leaves,  cones  or  other  forest  treasures 
may  be  arranged  to  make  a  lovely  pic¬ 
ture.  Sharpen  the  ends  of  the  twigs  and 
thrust  them  into  the  moss  to  hold  them 
firmly. 

A  clever  neighbor  of  mine  dipped 
branches  of  bayberries  into  a  cooked 
starch  solution  and  then  sprinkled  arti¬ 
ficial  snow  all  over  them.  She  then 
combined  these  decorated  branches 
with  cone-bearing  pine  boughs  for  wall 
decorations.  I  have  seen  the  same  idea 
applied  to  bare  and  interestingly  shap¬ 
ed  branches  from  other  trees. 


Aunt  Janefs  Favorite  Recipe 

Fruit  Salad 

SOME'THING  crisp,  something  fresh  and  a  little  tart  will  do  wonders 
to  liven  up  a  winter  meal  which  tends  to  be  too  solid  and  perhaps 
lacking  in  vitamins.  This  fruit  salad  is  quickly  and  easily  made  and  al¬ 
ways  meets  with  a  hearty  response  at  our  house. 

2  bananas  sliced  in  quarters,  1  cup  diced  celery 

then  cut  in  slices  crosswise  ^up  broken  nutmeats 

2  medium  sized  apples  diced  Mayonnaise  or  boiled  dressing  to  moisten 

Serve  on  lettuce  leaves  or  finely  shredded  white  cabbage.  Sprinkle  the 
top  with  paprika  for  color.  Also  leave  apple  skins  on  if  they  are  tender 
and  red. 

How  to  Keep  Aunt  Janet’s  Recipes 

An  easy  but  handy  way  to  keep  these  recipes  that  appear  each  issue  is  to  buy 
some  4x5  inch  filing  cards  and  a  box  to  hold  them,  and  paiste  eaeh  week’s 
recipe  on  a  card.  Handy  dividers,  with  labels  on  which  you  can  write  “Meals”, 
“Pies”.,.  “Cakes”,  etc.,  help  to  classify  them  so  they  can  be  found  easily.  If 
recipe  is  too  big  for  one  card,  cut  in  two  and  paste  half  on  the  front  and  half 
on  the  back. 


these  healthy  Dionne  Quins 
had  Quaker  Oats 
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Dionnes'  perfect  health  depends 
on  regularity! 

Constipation  is  dan¬ 
gerous  for  everyone.  J 
That’s  why  it’s  a  good  ,  ' 
idea  to  eat  Quaker  * 
Oats  every  day,  for  its 
Vitamin  B  to  brace  up 
digestion,  combat 
constipation.* 

Alt  Photos  World  Copy¬ 
right  1936. 

N.  B.  A.  Service,  Inc. 
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Yofffie  case  proves  we  all  need 
Vitamin  V  to  Brace-  up  nerves  and 
r.t  .  dipesHoni 

Qet  it  daily  in 
Quaker  Oats 


•  At  every  age,  nervousness, 
poor  appetite,  and  constipation 
threaten  constantly.  And  all  three 
are  sure  to  appear  when  diets 
fail  to  supply  sufficient  Vitamin  B. 

That’s  why  the  whole  family 
should  have  a  Quaker  Oats 
breakfast  every  morning.  For  it 
furnishes  us  with  a  rich  supply  of 
Nature’s  vitamin  for  bracing  up 
digestion,  nerves 
and  appetite. 

So  try  this  won¬ 
derful  breakfast 
two  weeks.  Watch 
its  alluring  nut-like 
flavor  tempt 


youngsters  into  filling  up  on 
this  wonderful  nourishment  for 
adding  good  solid  pounds,  inches 
to  height.  Watch  its  food-energy 
sustain  grown-ups  who  work 
hard. 

And  everyone  in  the  family 
reports  better  condition  when 
Nature’s  Vitamin  B,  so  rich  in 
Quaker  Oats,  braces  up  nerves, 
digestion  and  appetite. 

Order 'Quaker  Oats  by  name 
from  the  grocery.  It  rnakes  a 
perfect  cereal  with  milk,  as  well 
as  dozens  of  tempting  oatmeal 
recipes.  Get  either  the  2H-minute 
quick-cooking  or  regular. 


Quaker  and  Mother’s 
Oats  are  the  same. 


*  Where  poor  condition  is  due  to  lack  of  Vitamin 
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THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  MANUFACTURERS 


NEWTON,  IOWA 

F-23-36 


MAYTAG 


•  The  many  precious  hours  saved  each  week  by 
the  Maytag  will  be  a  pleasant  Christmas  remem¬ 
brance  for  years  and  years.  The  roomy,  one- 
piece  cast-aluminum  tub  shortens  the  time, 
lightens  the  work  and  saves  the  clothes.  The 
many  superior  advantages  of  the  Maytag  make  it 
the  favorite  washer  of  both  farm  and  city  homes. 

THE  MAYTAG  ENGINE 

The  finest  engine  built  for  washer  operation  is 
the  Maytag  Gasoline  Multi-Motor  —  a  simple, 
compact  engine,  built  for  a  woman  to  operate. 
Electric  Maytags  for  homes  on  the  power  line. 

Your  nearest  dealer  has  an  easy  -payment  plan 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Withoat  Calomel — And  You^l  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  Hver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid  bile 
Hut/t  your  bowels  dally.  If  this  bUe  is  not  flowing 
freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  Just  decays  in 
the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach.  You  get 
constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poisoned  and  you 
feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

I,>za.tiyes  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel  move 
ment  doesn’t  get  at  the  catise.  It  takes  those  good, 
old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these  two  pounds 
of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you  feel  "up  and  up.” 
Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing  in  making  bUe  flow 
freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little  Liver  PUls  by  name 
Btubbomly  refuse  anything  else.  25c  at  aU  drug 
stores. 


D-11.  5^0  beautiful.  douMe-welght 

IVOllS  1./C  T  CIOpCll*  professional  enlargements  and 
S  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  Prints,  25c  coin. 
BAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crowe,  Wisconsin. 


Fancy  Percale  pieces  10  lbs.  $1.00;  postage  extra;  silks, 
ptiwt,  wookms — cheap.  Joseph  Demenkow,  Abington,  Mass. 


FARM  BUILDINGS 

FREE-BIC  Send  COUPON  TO-  I 

,  DAY  for  big  Roofing 
Roofins  Book  Book.  SAVE  MONEY. 

I  '  ■-*  Order  Roofing  for 

homes,  poultry  and  farm  buildings. 
DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- FREIGHT 
PAID.  Keep  in  your  pocket  the  profit 
Others  would  get. 

Full  line  of  Zinc  Coated  Pressed  Steel 
Boofiug,  Siding  and  Shingles.  All  kinds 
and  styles  to  pick  from.  Sold  to  you  at 
money-saving  factory  prices,  FREIGHT 
PAH). 

Cooler  in  summer— warmer  in  winter. 
Easy  to  put  on.  Send  postcard  TODAY 
for  big  FREE  Roofing  Book. 

BALTIMORE  FENCE  &  ROOFING  CO., 
Dept.  LM-6,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Send  FREE  Samples  and  Roofing  Book,  also 
Factory  Freight  Paid  Prices. 

To - 

Post  Office - 


R.  F.  D.. 


.  State. 


To  Relieve  Bad 
Gou^h,  Mix  This 
Recipe,  af  Home 

Big  Saving.  No  Cooking.  So  Easy. 


You’ll  never  know  how  quickly  and 
easily  you  can  overcome  coughs  due  to 
colds,  until  you  try  this  famous  recipe.  It 
gives  you  four  times  as  much  cough  medi¬ 
cine  for  your  money,  and  you’ll  find  it  the 
finest  thing  you  ever  tried,  for  real  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a 
few  moments,  until  dissolved.  No.  cooking 
needed — it’s  no  trouble  at  all.  Then  put 
2y2  ounces  of  Pines  (obtained  from  any 
druggist)  into  a  pint,  bottle.  Add"  your 
syrup  and  you  have  a  full  pint  of  medi¬ 
cine  that  will  amaze  you  by  its  quick  ac¬ 
tion.  It  never  spoils,  lasts  a  family  a  long 
time,  and  tastes  fine — children  love  it. 

This  simple  mixture  takes  right  hold 
of  a  severe  cough.  For  real  results, 
you’ve  never  seen  its  equal.  It  loosens  the 
phlegm,  soothes  the  inflamed  membranes, 
and  quickly  eases  soreness  and  difficult 
breathing. 

Pinex  is  a  compound  of  Norway  Pine, 
in  concentrated  form,  famous  for  its 
prompt  action  in  coughs  and  bronchial 
irritations.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t 
please  you  in  every  way. 


Let  Your  Grange 
Insnrance  Company 

PROTECT  You? 


An  income  for  ymr  old  age;  an  income  for 
your  wife  and  tdiildren  —  all  of  these  can  be 
had  throogh  your  own  Grange  Insurance. 


Write  tu  today  for  information. 

AGEffTS:  We  need  progressive  agents 
in  a  few  good  territories  now  open. 


State  Tower  Bldg.  Syracuse,  N  V 


^  a  lUC!  3nd  Hsnd-Kmttlng  at  bargain 

A  AnUOl  O  prices.  Samples  and  Knitting  directions 
niEE.  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  R,  Harmony,  Maine. 

Coming  to  PHILADELPHIA? 

Rooms  with  Bath  for  ^{^$0 

P  H  I  L  A  D  E  LPHIAN 

(Formerly  Hotel  Pennsylvemia) 

39TH  and  CHESTNUT  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Things  to  Make 

for  Christmas 


Get  yourself  a  handcraft  hobby! 

Many  interesting  things  which  you 
can  accomplish  with  your  hands  come 
under  the  head  of  “handcrafts.”  Knit 
yourself  a  smart  new  dress,  sweater  or 
accessories.  It’s  easy  even  for  a  begin¬ 
ner  with  the  new  knit  guide.  Household 
linens  either  hand  or  machine  mono- 
grammed  will  thrill  the  new  bride. 
Make  yourself  a  little  star  appliqued 
chintz  flounce  for  your  dressing  table. 
Personalize  the  children’s  room  with 
motifs  that  will  please  them  or  make 
a  quilt  that  will  someday  be  an  heir¬ 
loom  piece.  You  will  find  everything 
from  the  latest  dressmaking  designs, 
glove  making,  knitting,  quilting  and 
embroidery  in  the  latest  FASHION 
AND  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK.  It  is 
worth  many  times  its  cost,  which  is 
only  12  cents.  Address  your  orders  to 
Fashion  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  10  North  Cherry  Street, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Yam  Ski-Mittens 

Instructions  for  these  gay  wool  mit¬ 
tens  are  written  up  to  use  odds  and 
ends  of  colored  wool  in  as  little  as 
five  yard  lengths,  with  a  skein  of  the 


color  that  repeats  in  wrist,  thumb  and 
tip.  If  you  can  do  simple,  old-fashioned 
knitting  these  will  make  quickly  as  no 
fancy  stitches  are  introduced.  They  are 
small  adult  size,  although  this  may  be 
easily  varied.  No.  14  steel  needles  are 
suggested.  MllflK  Instructions  for  Yam 
Ski-Mittens — 10  cents.  Order  from  Em¬ 
broidery  Dept.,  American  Agricultu-rist, 
10  N.  Cherry  St,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

4:  * 

Topsy  and  Eva 

When  a  person  needs  a  length  of 
twine  he  needs  it  right  now,  and  so 
it  is  the  business  of  these  famous  girls 


to  have  it  right  there  now,  and  either 
white  or  colored!  You  may  use  the  pat¬ 
tern  No.  M121  and  cut  these  from  your 
own  material,  or  we  will  furnish  a  com¬ 
plete  stamped  and  cut  assortment  with 
embroidery  thread,  yam  hair,  and  all 
in  lovely  materials,  for  either  Topsy  or 
Eva.  No.  M121 :  Patterns  for  both  twine 
holders,  10  cents.  No.  M121T:  Com- 


Baby  Blanket  B-1736  comes  stamped 
on  blue  or  pink  moire  bnnny  cloth. 
Yam,  floss  and  directions  are  included 
in  the  package,  also  tinted  white  per¬ 
cale  for  the  face.  Price  $1.50.  Order 
from  Embroidery  Department,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


plete  Topsy  assortment,  20  cents;  No. 
M121B:  Complete  Eva  assortment,  20 
cents.  Order  from  Embroidery  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  10  N. 
CJherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


With 

American  Agriculturist 
Advertisers 


The  J.  1.  Case  Company  Is  commemo¬ 
rating  one  hundred  years  of  continuous 
building  of  steel  plows  by  offering  the 
Case  Centennial  Plow,  which  has  excep¬ 
tional  ability  to  turn  under  stubble,  com 
stalks  and  green  manure  crops. 

The  first  steel  plow  on  record  was  made 
in  1833,  but  the  J.  I.  Case  is  the  only 
company  whose  uninterrupted  steel  plow 
building  experience  goes  back  to  1837. 

«  •  • 

The  Eayer-Semesan  Company,  DuPont 
Building,  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  a  seed 
treating  chart  which  will  be  sent  without 
charge  to  American  Agriculturist  sub¬ 
scribers  who  request  it.  It  gives  mater¬ 
ials  to  use,  quantity  required,  and  how 
to  apply  treatment  to  various  farm  crop 
seeds  in  order  to  prevent  seed-home 
diseases. 

•  •  * 

The  National  OH  Products  Company, 
6767  Essex  St.,  Harrison,  N.  J.,  set  up  a 
feUowship  at  Pennsylvania  State  College 
to  study  feeding  of  chickens.  It  was  found 
that  chickens  receiving  354  USP  units  of 
cod  liver  oil,  vitamin  D  supplement,  per 
pound  of  total  ration  as  against  177  units, 
previously  considered  the  requirement  for 
chickens,  layed  28  more  eggs  per  hen  per 
year.  The  hatchability  of  the  eggs  was 
increased  from  78.6  per  cent  to  84.9  per 
cent. 

*  •  • 

Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Inc.,  970  Tacony, 
Philadelphia,  Pa,,  will  send  on  request  a 
Disston  Saw,  Tool,  and  File  Manual.  The 
manual  gives  complete  directions  for  fil¬ 
ing  saws,  as  well  as  other  information 
that  will  make  it  a  valuable  addition  to 
your  farm  shop  library. 

«  *  • 

The  Hazel  Atlas  Glass  Company  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  had  on  exhibit  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  the  winning  jars 
of  fmit  and  vegetables  in  the  Hazel-Atlas 
Glass  Company’s  New  York  State  can¬ 
ning  contest.  Different  classes  were  ’. 
Class  1,  open  to  4-H  club  members  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  10  and  14;  class  2,  4-H 
club  members  between  the  ages  of  IS 
and  20;  and  to  adults.  Champion  of  class 
1  was  Carol  Olmstead  of  Cortland,  N.  Y. ; 
class  2,  Virginia  King  of  Alabama,  N.  Y.; 
class  3,  Mrs.  FTed  Muth  of  Verona,  N.  Y. 
Winners  in  the  balanced  meal  divisiWl 
were:  Mrs.  Fred  Muth,  Verona;  Mrs.  Fred 
Place,  Oswego ;  Mrs.  L.  J .  Fami**V 
Pulaski;  Mrs.  George  Nown,  Batavia. 
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Ages  ago,  mankind  dis¬ 
covered  the  power  of  water 
and  converted  it  into  work- 
energy.  Medical  science 
more  recently  discovered 
the  source  of  all  human 
energy.  It  is  Dextrose,  a 
pure  white  sugar,  which  is 
the  fuel  of  Life’s  Engine. 

0  bviously,  an  abundance 
of  Dextrose  in  the  body 
means  an  abundance  of 
energy  —  which  relieves 
fatigue  and  maintains  vital¬ 
ity.  Many  fine  foods  are 
rich  in  Dextrose.  Among 
the  outstanding  of  them 
is  KARO,  the  Table  Syrup 
of  Quality. 


W  hen  vitality  is  low  or 
you  feeb  fatigued,  remem¬ 
ber  that  KARO  can  be  en¬ 
joyed  between  meals  as  a 
spread  on  bread,  biscuits, 
or  stirred  in  milk  . . .  KARO 
is  sold  by  every  good  grocer 
throughout  America.  . 

•  •  • 


Dextrose  and  Karo  Syrup  come  from 
golden  American  Com.  The  makers  of 
Karo  are  the  world’s  largest  buyers 

of  CORN  pur¬ 
chased  for  cash, 
from  millions  of 
farms  throughout 
the  "Corn  Belt." 


ich  in 

f  R  O  S  E 

-Energy  Sugar 


CORN  PRODUCTS 
REFINING  COMPANY 

17  Battery  Place  •  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  purpose  of 
this  article  is 
to  point  out  what 
can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  making 
Christmas  decora¬ 
tions  that  are  prac¬ 
tical  to  use  in  the 
home,  to  sell  on 
roadside  stands,  or 
to  give  to  others 
as  a  means  of  radi¬ 
ating  cheer. 

Wreaths,  which  are  the  conventional 
Christmas  decoration,  can  be  made  as 
follows:  First  get  together  the  tools 
to  work  with.  You  will  need  a  knife, 
a  pair  of  sharp  pruning  shears,  and 
probably  a  pair  of  pliers.  As  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  wreath  14  gauge  wire  is  as 
satisfactory  as  any  material.  This  is 
commonly  known  as  baled  hay  wire 
and  is  easy  to  work  with  and  yet 
strong  enough  to  hold  up  imder  the 
weight  of  the  wreath.  A  ten  foot  piece 
of  wire  should  be  coiled  together  sev¬ 
eral  times  to  give  a  hoop  of  a  diameter 
of  10  or  12  inches.  After  the  wire  has 
been  coiled,  turn  or  twist  the  ends  in  so 
that  the  loop  is  firmly  locked  in  place; 
this  may  be  done  with  your  fingers 
or  with  the  pliers. 

The  next  step  is  tof 
take  the  evergreen 
material  which  you 
have  already  collected 
such  as  juniper,  white 
pine,  or  balsam,  and 
clip  it  with  a  pair  of 
sharp  pruning  shears 
into  sections  from  six 
to  eight  inches  long. 

The  woody  main 
stems  of  the  branches 
are  discarded.  Make 
a  generous  pile  of 
clippings,  perhaps  a 
half  bushel.  Now  you  i 

are  all  ready  to  start. 

The  big  problem  in  making  wreaths 
is  to  attach  the  evergreen  material  to 
the  foundation  core  firmly.  String  can 
be  used,  vines  are  sometimes  used,  but 
personally  I  find  soft,  22  gauge  iron 
wire  the  most  satisfactory  material. 

Take  the  spool  of  wire  in  the  right 
hand  and  several  sprays  of  evergreen 
material  in  the  left  hand.  Place  the 
evergreen  firmly  against  the  side  of 
the  hoop  extending  in  one  direction,  I 
prefer  a  clockwise  direction  with  the 
sprays  pointing  to  the  left.  With  the 
spool  of  wire  held  in  the  right  hand 
wind  the  sprays  of  evergreen  material 
tightly  to  the  side  of  the  hoop  and  not 
to  the  top.  If  the  sprays  are  bound  to 
the  top  of  the  hoop  the  effect  will  look 
like  a  pin  wheel.  That’s  bad.  By  lay¬ 
ing  the  sprays  on  the  side  of  the  hoop 
and  binding  first  a  spray  or  two  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other  side,  and 
wrapping  the  evergreen  material,  every 
inch  or  so,  firmly  in  place,  a  well  made, 
plump  wreath  should  result.  If  you 
find  as  you  go  along  that  the  wreath  is 
becoming  thin,  you  are  not  adding 
enough  material;  if  you  find  that  the 
wreath  is  becoming  large  and  bulky 
you  are  probably  using  too  much.  Use 
about  four  sprays  of  evergreen  material 
to  each  bimch  applied  first  on  the  front 
and  then  on  the  back  side  of  the  hoop 
to  get  a  good  wreath. 

Finishing  the  wreath,  that  is  tying 
the  starting  and  stopping  points  to¬ 
gether,  is  the  most  difficult  operation. 
This  is  done  by  wiring  sprays  of  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  wire  frame  right  up  to 
the  starting  point.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  simply  lifting  up  the  pro¬ 
truding  ends  of  the  first  material  that 
was  wired  on  and  inserting  carefully 
underneath  them,  the  cut  ends  of  the 
last  sprays.  When  the  last  spray  has 
been  bound  tightly  to  the  foimdation 


frame,  the  wire  us¬ 
ed  for  wrapping 
should  be  passed 
over  the  starting 
end  several  times 
so  that  the  whole 
is  firmly  tied  to¬ 
gether.  An  incon¬ 
spicuous  knot  tied 
in  the  back  of  the 
wreath  completes 
the  operation. 

After  the  wreath 
has  been  made  it  will  need  some  trim¬ 
ming  to  give  it  a  round  effect.  Hold 
the  wreath  in  the  left  hand  and  with 
sharp  pruning  shears  or  a  knife  cut 
off  all  protruding  portions  which  pro¬ 
duce  a  shaggy  appearance. 

Decorations  are  essential  to  add  a 
note  of  interest  and  character  to  a 
wreath.  They  may  be  cones,  bunches 
of  berries,  or  small  fruited  plants  wir¬ 
ed  to  a  wreath.  A  very  satisfactory 
effect  is  made  by  adding  barberries, 
the  fruit  of  the  rose,  the  black  alder, 
or  any  other  colored  fruit  which  is 
available.  In  adding  an  ornament  of 
this  type  to  the  wreath  do  not  lay  the 
ornament  flat  on  the  wreath  but  put  it 
into  the  wreath  which  may  be  done  by 
lifting  up  the  sprays 
of  the  evergreen  ma¬ 
terial  and  placing  the 
ornament  in  carefully 
and  winding  wire 
around  it  to  hold  it  in 
place. 

Cones  are  very  ap¬ 
propriate  on  a  wreath, 
but  they  should  be 
opened  up  so  that  they 
are  attractive  and 
easier  to  work  with. 
To  open  a  cone  up,  or 
to  make  the  scales  ex¬ 
pand,  all  that  is  neces- 
L  sary  is  to  place  it  in 

a  warm  location  on 
top  of  the  stove,  radiator,  or  register 
and  leave  it  there  for  a  half  an  hour 
or  so.  Wire  can  then  be  worked  into 
the  cone  around  the  base  of  it  so  that 
it  can  be  fastened  tightly  to  the  wreath. 
A  ribbon  may  or  may  not  be  added. 
It  is  beginning  to  be  fairly  popular  to 
take  sprays  of  material  such  as  the 
leaves  of  laurel  and  dip  them  in  alumi¬ 
num  paint  and  wire  these  onto  the 
wreath.  This  effect  is  very  striking 
and  while  modem,  is  satisfactory  if  not 
overdone.  When  making  wreaths  re¬ 
member  the  whole  appearance  should 
be  one  of  symmetry.  A  finished  wreath 
should  have  a  full,  clean  cut,  well  de¬ 
signed  appearance.  Wreaths  which 
answer  these  qualifications  will  find  a 
ready  market. 


Christmas 
Decorations 
to  Give, 
U.yc  or  Sell 

By  A.  M.  DAVIS 


Stretching  the  Christmas  Dollar 

{Continued  from  Page  20) 
keep  the  syrup  from  thickening.  Dip 
the  apples  into  the  syrup  quickly, 
withdraw  them  and  whirl  each  apple 
until  the  syrup  covers  it  smoothly. 
Stand  the  apples  so  they  will  touch 
nothing,  until  cool.  Use  the  day  they 
are  dipped. 

Fruited  Divinity 


2  cups  sugar 
%  cup  white  corn  syrup 
'A  cup  water 


2  egg  whites,  beaten  stiff 
I  tsp.  vanilla 
I '/a  cups  chopped  dates, 
figs,  raisins  (mixed) 

Boil  the  water,  and  com  syrup  until 
it  reaches  the  “soft  crack’’  stage  or 
262°  F.  Cool  slightly,  or  until  syrup 
stops  boiling.  Pour  over  beaten  whites 
of  eggs  and  beat  rapidly.  As  mixture 
thickens  and  cools,  add  vanilla,  and 
just  before  it  is  ready  to  mold,  beat  in 
fmit.  Mold  mixture  in  a  pan  lined 
with  waxed  paper,  and  cut  into  small 
cubes  when  cold. 


^ol  Tnoi/z  AeJ^  Ui 

PREVENTING 
Many  Colds 


This  Scientific  Medication 


S-p-r^e-a-d^s 

You  have  a  big  danger  area  in 
your  nose  and  upper  throat — 
where  3  out  of  4  colds  start. 

Vicks  Va-tro-nol  is  specially  pre¬ 
pared  to  stimulate  Nature’s  defenses 
in  this  area. 

When  you  apply  Va-tro-nol — a  few 
drops  up  each  nostril — you  can  feel 
the  tingle  as  this  scientific  medication 
s-p-r-e-a-d-s  through  the  trouble  zone. 

Used  in  time  (at  the  first  nasal  irri¬ 
tation,  sniffle  or  sneeze)  Va-tro-nol 
helps  you  to  prevent  many  colds,  and 
to  throw  off  head  colds  in  the  early 
stages. 

Quickly  Relieves  ^'Stuffy  Head'' 

If  neglected  irritation  has  led  to  a 
stuffed-up  nose,  Va-tro-nol  reduces 
the  swollen  membranes,  clears  the 
clogging  mucus,  lets  you  breathe  again. 


,  VICKS 

Va-tro-nol 


Mothers!  Look  in  your  Va-tro-nol  pack¬ 
age  for  full  details  of  Vicks  Plan — a 
practical  home  guide  to  greater  freedom 
from  colds.  In  clinic  tests  among  17,353 
people,  this  Plan  cut  sickness  from  colds 
more  than  half! 

Follow  Vicks  Plan  for  Better 
Control  of  Colds 


TREAT 

CONSTIPATION 
NATURE’S  WAY _ 

For  constipation,  you  can’t  beat  good  old  fashioned, 
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HERE  IS  ANOTHER  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  The  Little  Big-Heart  TALES 


Good  Fortune  from  Barf 


WE  never  fully  determined  what 
caused  the  sudden  mortality 
among  the  horned  cattle  at  the  barn  of 
Jordan  Goodall  the  winter  that  Ben 
Murch  and  Edgar  Wilbur  were  in  charge 
there.  Two  cows,  a  three-year-old 
heifer,  a  yoke  of  yearling  steers  and 
two  other  yearlings  sickened  and  died 
within  a  day  of  one  another.  The  farm 
was  newly  cleared  in  the  borders  of 
the  great  woods.  Goodall  himself  was 
away  for  the  winter.  The  two  boys 
were  there  alone  at  the  time,  doing 
the  bam  chores,  and  their  account  of 
the  symptoms  was  not  wholly  clear. 
Some  thought  the  cattle  died  of  a  sud¬ 
den  outbreak  of  pleuro-pneumonia. 
Others  believed  that  the  stock  had  been 
bitten  by  a  mad  skunk  or  a  rabid  mink 
at  the  stream  where  they  went  to 
drink.  Still  others  hinted  that  they 
were  maliciously  poisoned,  which  neces¬ 
sitates  mentioning  what  might  other¬ 
wise  better  be  omitted:  that  Goodall 
had  had  trouble  with  his  young  wife, 
who  became  homesick  and  left  him 
that  fall.  A  bottle  containing  “fox 
pills’’  had  been  found  near  the  stream, 
but  we  learned  subsequently  that  a 
hunter  who  was  trapping  foxes  had 
left  it  there. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  Goodall’s  wife 
was  homesick.  The  clearing  was  in  the 
woods  at  the  end  of  the  road,  and  there 
wasn’t  a  neighbor  within  two  miles. 
Scarcely  anyone  came  there,  and  Good- 
all  himself  was  out  in  his  new  fields 
hard  at  work  all  day.  Moreover,  neither 
was  more  than  nineteen  or  twenty 
years  old.  The  young  woman’s  home 
had  been  in  a  village  eighteen  miles 
away,  where  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  associate  with  young  people.  Of 
course,  having  married  a  pioneer  farm¬ 
er,  she  should  have  taken  hold  and 
worked  with  him  to  make  a  home  for 
themselves;  but  she  didn’t,  and  she 
grew  lonesome  and  fretful. 

Goodall  appears  to  have  dont  what 
he  could  to  make  her  contented.  He 
bought  a  fine  big  Newfoundland  dog 
to  go  about  the  woods  with  her  and 
planted  a  fiower  garden  on  the  bank 
of  the  stream.  The  rabbits  and  the 
deer  ate  her  flowers  the  first  summer. 
The  young  husband  thereupon  set  to 
work  and  inclosed  the  garden  plot  with 
a  row  of  cedar  stakes  nine  feet  high, 
set  so  close  together  in  the  ground  that 
neither  rabbits  nor  any  other  animal, 
small  or  large,  could  get  inside.  He 
worked  three  days  on  that  fence. 

Nothing  sufficed  to  relieve  the  girl’s 
lonesomeness.  She  wanted  to  make  a 
visit  home  every  week,  which  of 
course,  since  they  had  only  one  horse 
and  Goodall  needed  him  for  his  work, 
proved  very  inconvenient.  His  wife  de¬ 
clared,  however,  that  she  couldn’t  and 
wouldn’t  live  there  if  she  couldn’t  go 
and  demanded  that  he  buy  a  buggy  and 
a  little  sleigh  to  enable  her  to  drive 
back  and  forth.  Folks  said  that  her 
mother  at  home  encouraged  her  in  her 
request,  and  that  of  course  made  mat¬ 
ters  worse. 

At  last  one  morning  the  young  couple 
quarreled.  When  Goodall  returned  at 
noon  from  his  work  he  found  the  house 
cold  and  deserted.  His  wife  had  set  off 
for  her  parents’  home  on  foot,  taking 
the  dog  with  her.  Hitching  up  his  wa¬ 
gon,  he  drove  in  pursuit,  but  found 
that  she  had  reached  home  and  refused 
to  see  him.  His  mother-in-law  told  him 
that  he  had  been  treating  her  daughter 
cruelly. 

Returning  alone  to  his  farm,  the  de¬ 
serted  husband  worked  on  for  a  week 
and  then  drove  again  to  the  village 
where  his  wife’s  parents  resided,  hop¬ 
ing  to  make  up  the  quarrel  with  her. 


But  she  had  gone  to  visit  an  older 
sister  who  lived  in  a  distant  city. 

He  never  saw  her  afterwards.  She 
applied  for  a  divorce  and  at  last  ob¬ 
tained  one  charging  “extreme  cruelty” 
— a  charge,  however,  that  no  one  who 
knew  yoxmg  Goodall  believed  true. 
Such  in  brief  was  the  story  of  an  un¬ 
fortunate  and  perhaps  too  youthful 
marriage  in  adverse  circumstances. 

Goodall  went  on  alone  throughout 
that  season  in  his  efforts  to  make  a 
farm.  But  no  doubt  he  was  lonesome  as 
well  as  depressed  in  mind,  and  as  win¬ 
ter  drew  on  he  accepted  an  offer  from 
an  older  brother  in  the  Aroostook  re¬ 
gion  to  act  as  foreman  for  a  lumber 
camp  at  fifty  dollars  a  month.  Folk 
said  he  thought  that  with  the  ready 
money  thus  obtained  he  might  buy  a 
buggy  and  a  pony  and  thereby  induce 
his  discontented  wife  to  return;  that 
was  before  he  heard  that  she  had  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  divorce. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  he  left  for  the 
winter  and  managed  to  get  Ben  and 


By  C.  A.  STEPHENS 


Edgar  to  come  to  his  new  farm  and 
care  for  the  stock  during  his  absence 
of  five  months.  Ben  was  at  that  time 
perhaps  fifteen  years  old  and  the  Wil¬ 
bur  boy,  who  was  a  relative  of  Good- 
all’s,  about  thirteen.  There  were  pork, 
potatoes,  com  meal  and  other  supplies 
at  the  house.  One  of  the  cows  gave 
milk,  and  there  was  a  chum  with  which 
they  could  make  butter  if  they  desired. 
In  fact  they  had  the  whole  place  to 
themselves,  and  if  they  took  good  care 
of  the  animals  and  brought  them 
through  the  winter  all  right,  they  were 
each  to  have  twenty-five  dollars.  Be¬ 
sides  the  horned  stock  there  were  a 
horse,  two  pigs,  six  sheep  and  a  small 
flock  of  poultry.  A  long  aqueduct 
brought  water  from  a  spring  to  the 
bam  and  to  the  house;  the  boys  had 
to  cover  it  and  watch  it  carefully  to 
keep  it  from  freezing.  Still  the  work 
was  by  no  means  hard  for  two  boys 
who  were  used  to  backwoods  life;  there 


was  plenty  of  time  for  it  and  also 
leisure  to  ramble  in  the  forest,  hunting 
rabbits,  deer  and  partridges,  for  Ben 
had  brought  his  gun.  They  cut  holes 
too  in  the  ice  on  the  deep  pools  of  the 
stream  to  fish  for  trout.  In  short  they 
had  a  pretty  good  time  there,  and  aU 
went  well  with  the  stock  at  the  bam 
up  to  the  last  week  of  January,  when 
on  'Tuesday  morning  they  foimd  that 
one  of  the  cows  wag  frothing,  groaning 
and  thrashing  about.  The  animal  died 
that  evening.  By  the  next  day  two 
others  sickened  and  before  the  end  of 
the  week  every  homed  creature  at  the 
bam  had  died. 

The  boys  were  appalled  at  the  calam¬ 
ity;  they  feared  too  that  GoodaU  might 
blame  them  for  lack  of  care.  They 
walked  to  their  home,  seven  miles 
away,  to  tell  their  families,  and  on  Sun¬ 
day  a  number  of  the  neighboring  farm¬ 
ers  visited  the  Goodall  place.  It  seemed 
remarkable  that  the  horse  and  the 
sheep  had  escaped. 

Since  the  ground  was  frozen  too  hard 
to  bury  the  cattle  properly,  the  visit¬ 
ing  neighbors  helped  to  drag  them  out 
of  the  bam  and  cover  them  in  snow 
for  the  rest  of  the  cold  season.  They 
advised  the  boys  to  go  on  caring  for 
the  other  animals,  attending  to  the 
aqueduct  and  protecting  the  place 
from  trespassing  woodsmen  until  Good- 
all  should  return  in  April.  So  they  de¬ 
cided  to  remain,  though  the  sight .  of 
those  mute  white  mounds  in  the  snow 
was  very  disquieting.  The  boys  had 
heard  several  of  the  settlers  mention 
poison,  and  the  thought  filled  them 
with  dread. 

A  few  mornings  later,  however,  they 
observed  something  that  put  new  ideais 
into  their  minds.  'Two  foxes  had  come 
and  dug  into  the  mounds  evidently  in 
quest  of  food;  when  Ben  went  out  to 
the  barn  shortly  after  daylight  he  saw 
them  stealing  away.  After  that  the 
boys  watched  for  several  nights,  and 
although  during  the  hours  o|  darkness 
they  heard  not  only  foxes  but  minks 
and  other  wild  animals  near  the 
mounds,  they  did  not  get  a  shot  at 
them. 

Then  a  great  scheme  occurred  to 
Ben,  who  like  his  brother  Willis  had 
had  some  experience  in  trapping.  They 
had  no  steel  traps  but  Ben  thought 
they  might  use  the  little  garden  sur¬ 
rounded  with  the  tall  stakes  to  im¬ 
pound  and  capture  foxes,  minks  and 
other  fur-bearing  animals.  They  would 
haul  the  carcasses  of  the  dead,  frozen 
cattle  inside  it  and  convert  the  garden 
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MI  RANDY  said:  “The 
neighbors  are  a-drivin’ 
round  a  brand-new  car,  with 
prices  up  they  had  to  spread 
and  buy  a  streamlined  car,  in¬ 
stead  of  puttin’  money  in  the 
bank  they  put  it  in  their  new 
gas  tank.”  Says  I:  “I  don’t 
know  anyone  who’s  got  a  right 
to  have  some  fun  as  much  as 
farmers,  for  we  toil  and  raise 
the  stuff  from  out  the' soil  that 
makes  the  nation  prosperous, 
there  ain’t  a  thing  too  good  for 
us.  We  ought  to  have  the  best 
there  is,  and  that  ain’t  none 
too  good,  gee  whiz;  there  ain’t 
a  single  reason  we  should 
travel  in  a  Model  T,  I  think 
that  neighbor’s  pretty  smart 
for  buyin’  him  a  new  gas-cart. 

“And  what  is  more,”  I  says 
to  her,  “that  bus  of  ours  won’t 
take  us  fur,  if  neighbor  can 
afford  to  buy  a  brand-new  car, 
why  so  can  I.  All  these  new 
cars  is  mighty  fine,  I  don’t 
know  which  I  want  for  mine, 
but  let’s  us  go  and  look  ’em 
o’er,  I  can’t  stand  our  old  car 
no  more.  We’ve  both  been 
workin’  all  our  life,  the  same 
as  neighbor  and  his  wife,  and 
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if  we  want  to  splurge  a  bit  there  ain’t  no  one  should  have  a  fit.”  Mirandy 
grinned  at  me  and  said :  “If  I  had  asked  for  one  instead  of  sayin’  what  I  did. 
I’ll  bet  that  you’d  be  ravin’  ’bout  it  yet.”  I  scratched  my  head  and  thought, 
“By  gee,  I  guess  my  wife  has  outfoxed  me!” 
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Sanctuary 

'The  wind  is  tugging  at  my  door. 

And  howling  at  the  pane. 

But  let  it  pull  and  rush  and  roar, 

For  I  am  home  again. 

'The  firelight  travels  here  and  there. 

It  strikes  that  copper  bowk 
And  cuddles  in  my  old  worn  chair; 

It  warms  my  very  soul. 

This  braided  rug  in  grays  and  blues 
Is  no  design  of  art. 

But  something  in  its  tone  subdues 
The  aching  in  my  heart. 

Yes,  healing  warmth  is  present  here, 
A  glow  that  eases  pain; 

So  blow  you  wild  wind,  leap  and  jeer. 
For  I  am  home  again. 

— Alene  Osborn,  Gossville,  N.  H. 


gate  into  a  drop  that  could  be  sprung 
by  means  of  a  line  leading  to  it  from  a 
window  on  the  back  of  the  house. 

'The  gate  was  rude  but  strong  and 
hung  on  wooden  hinges  attached  to  a 
post.  What  Ben  and  Edgar  did  was 
to  take  it  off  its  hinges  and  rig  it  so 
that  they  could  hoist  it  vertically  be¬ 
tween  guide  stakes  set  on  each  side. 
When  it  was  raised  there  was  an  open 
passage  into  the  garden  perhaps  four 
feet  wide  by  five  feet  high.  To  dis¬ 
guise  the  appearance  of  the  trap  they 
stuck  little  fir  trees  into  the  snow  on 
each  side  of  the  gateway  and  round 
the  fence.  By  means  of  a  button  at¬ 
tached  to  one  of  the  gate  posts  the 
gate  would  drop  when  the  line  was 
pulled  and  completely  close  the  open¬ 
ing.  Wherever  they  were  obliged  to  use 
a-  nail  they  carefully  coated  the  head 
of  it  with  lard  to  smother  the  odor  of 
iron. 

Afterwards  they  dug  the  carcasses 
from  the  snow  and,  harnessing  the 
horse,  hauled  them  round  to  the  gate¬ 
way.  The  opening  was  too  small  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  horse,  but  by  dint  of  hard  pul¬ 
ling  they  succeeded  in  drawing  all 
seven  of  the  dead  animals  inside  the 
inclosure.  By  way  of  a  lure  for  the 
hxmgry  fur  bearers  the  boys  chopped 
up  bits  of  the  frozen  meat  and  strewed 
trails  of  it  out  at  the  gateway  and  off 
to  a  distance  along  the  bank  of  the 
stream,  and  into  the  forest.  For  spring¬ 
ing  the  button  to  let  the  gate  drop  they 
used  Mrs.  Goodall’s  clothes  line,  which 
they  pieced  out  with  the  bed  cord  from 
a  bedstead  in  one  of  the  sleeping 
rooms.  'The  resulting  line  was  almost 
one  hundred  feet  long. 

The  inclosure  worked  much  better 
as  a  trap  then  it  had  as  a  garden  to 
please  a  homesick  young  woman.  The 
two  boys  had  a  thrilling  time,  watching 
it  by  night  from  the  back  window.  To¬ 
ward  the  middle  of  the  first  night  they 
heard  the  grit  of  teeth  inside  as  if 
foxes  were  feeding,  and  Edgar  pulled 
the  line.  'The  drop  fell,  and  they  heard 
the  animals  scurrying  round  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  get  out.  In  the  morning  they 
foimd  to  their  delight  that  they  had 
caught  two  foxes  and  a  mink.  Ben  shot 
them  through  a  chink  between  the 
stakes.  Owls  hovered  over  the  inclosure 
and  were  noiselessly  flapping  in  and 
out  of  it  every  night.  Coons  usuaUy 
den  in  hollow  trees  at  that  season,  but 
one  moonlit  evening  two  of  them  stray¬ 
ed  in,  but  were  able  to  scale  the  fence. 
On  a  later  night  another  paid  the  place 
a  visit  and  fell  a  victim  to  Ben’s  8^^  . 

The  boys,  who  had  keenly  regretted 
the  loss  of  GoodalTs  stock,  now  hoped 
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that  they  might  trap  fur  enough  to  re¬ 
munerate  him  in  part  at  least.  Ben 
knew  how  the  pelts  of  foxes  and  of 
minks  should  be  removed  and  stretch¬ 
ed.  As  fast  as  the  boys  trapped  the 
animals  they  skinned  them;  later  they 
hung  the  skins  up  to  cure  in  the  im- 
finished  upper  story  of  the  new  house. 

Bears  were  now  in  their  winter  dens, 
and  nothing  had  been  seen  or  heard  of 
panthers  in  that  part  of  Maine  for 
thirty  years,  but  “bobcats,”- — the 
Canada  lynx, — of  which  there  seemed 
to  be  many  thereabouts,  gave  them  a 
good  deal  of  trouble.  Those  hungry 
creatures  would  steal  softly  in  and 
then,  to  use  Ben’s  expression,  go  out 
over  the  top  of  the  fence  “like  a  streak 
of  greased  lightning”  the  instant  the 
drop  fell;  and  so  far  from  being  per¬ 
manently  frightened  away  the  same 
cats  would  come  stealing  back  before 
morning — and  thus  spoil  the  night  for  ] 
trapping  minks  or  other  less  “breachy” 
creatures.  Skunks  too  plagued  them  a 
great  deal,  for  to  escape  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  molesting  the  “essence 
peddlers,”  as  the  boys  called  them, 
they  were  obliged  to  let  them  come 
and  go  as  they  pleased.  A  pine  marten 
came  in  one  night,  and,  though  pine 
martens  are  famous  climbers,  it  failed 
to  get  out.  And  the  next  night,  as  I 
think  Ben  said,  a  fisher,  or  .black  cat, 
came  along  the  stream,  and  they 
caught  it  also. 

Toward  the  last  of  February  another 
short-legged,  dour  beast,  the  like  of 
which  they  had  never  seen  before,  tried 
to  drag  part  of  one  of  the  carcasses 
out  of  the  gateway.  The  boys  pulled  the 
line,  and  the  drop  fell  partly  on  the 
animaJ  and  partly  on  the  carcass. 
Nevertheless  they  saw  it  at  daylight 
just  outside  the  inclosure  gorging  itself 
with  the  frozen  meat  that  lay  partly 
imder  the  drop.  It  made  no  attempt  to 
run  away,  and,  stepping  quietly  out 
after  day  dawned,  Ben  shot  it  there 
by  the  drop  gate.  Later  they  identified 
its  skin  as  that  of  a  carcajou,  or  wol¬ 
verine,  an  animal  only  rarely  seen  so 
far  south  as  Maine. 

Near  the  middle  of  March,  the  night 
after  a  rain  storm  that  raised  a  freshet 
on  the  stream,  a  hungry  old  bear  that 
perhaps  water  had  driven  out  of  its 
den,  came  along  and,  walking  into  the 
“garden,”  began  to  help  itself.  They 
pulled  the  drop,  but  when  Ben  fired  at 
the  animal  it  applied  its  nails  to  crev¬ 
ices  between  the  stakes  and,  growling 
horribly,  ripped  out  four  or  five  of  them 
and  escaped.  It  took  the  boys  several 
hours  to  patch  up  the  breach  the  bear 
had  made. 

The  net  result  of  that  queer  trapping 
during  ten  weeks  was  forty-two  skins. 
Four  were  foxes,  one  a  “crossed  gray,” 
which  is  considerably  more  valuable  in 
the  fur  market  than  the  common  red 
variety,  but  most  of  the  skins  were  of 
minks,  which  had  come  along  the 
stream  in  large  numbers  after  the  first 
rain  storm. 

Goodall  returned  home  sooner  than 
the  boys  had  expected;  they  had  not 
looked  for  him  before  the  middle  of 
April,  but  he  appeared  suddenly  on  one 
of  the  last  days  of  March.  No  letter 
had  been  sent  to  him,  and  he  had  not 
learned  of  the  loss  of  his  stock  until 
after  he  had  reached  the  railway  sta¬ 
tion  and  was  on  his  way  up  to  his 
farm,  when  some  one  had  hailed  him 
and  told  him  it  it.  It  was  on  that  same 
day  too  that  he  was  informed  of  the 
divorce  proceedings  that  his  wife  and 
her  folk  had  instigated  against  him. 
Till  then  he  had  probably  hoped  to  in¬ 
duce  her  to  return.  Both  pieces  of  bad 
news  reached  him  at  the  same  time, 
and  he  was  in  a  much  depressed  state 
of  mind  as  he  arrived  at  what  he  had 
planned  to  make  his  home. 

The  boys  were  soundly  sleeping  at 
the  time;  their  nights  were  so  much 
occupied  in  watching  the  “garden”  that 
they  often  slept  during  the  day.  They 
heard  him  moving  about  at  the  barn, 
however,  and  went  hastily  forth  to  see 
who  had  come. 


“Boys,  what  was  it?  What  do  you 
think  ailed  them?”  was  Goodall’s  first 
sorrowful  question. 

Ben  and  Edgar  related  all  they  knew 
concerning  the  strange  illness  of  the 
animals  and  told  him  of  the  numerous 
surmises  they  had  heard,  including  that 
about  poison. 

Goodall  smiled  ruefully.  “I  dare  say 
my  mother-in-law  hates  me,”  he  said. 
“Still  I  cannot  believe  that  she  or 
Grace  would  do  such  a  thing  as  that 
to  me!” 

He  went  into  the  house,  glanced  sad¬ 
ly  round  and  sat  down  looking  wholly 
disheartened.  “It’s  no  use,  I  guess,  for 
me  to  expect  ever  to  have  anything  in 
this  world,”  he  continued  bitterly. 
“Everything  goes  against  me,  every¬ 
thing!” 

The  boys  exchanged  glances.  “Come 
upstairs,”  said  Ben,  opening  the  cham¬ 


ber  door.  “We’ve  got  something  to 
show  you.”  Leading  the  way  to  the 
loft,  he  pointed  to  the  long  row  of  pel¬ 
tries.  “We’ve  got  so  much  for  you  any¬ 
way,”  he  said.  “Don’t  that  look  pretty 
good?” 

Valued  according  to  the  prices  then 
paid  for  furs,  there  was  fully  three 
hundred  dollars  worth  in  the  long  row 
of  skins  that  hung  from  the  rafters. 
To  judge  by  what  cattle  were  then 
worth,  the  dead  animals  would  hardly 
have  fetched  more  than  two  hundred. 

“But  how  and  where  did  you  trap 
all  that  fur?”  Goodall  exclaimed,  as¬ 
tonished. 

“In  your  wife’s  fiower  garden,”  re¬ 
plied  Edgar,  laughing.  “Just  you  come 
out  and  see  it.” 

Thereupon  they  led  him  to  see  the 
drop  gate  and  showed  him  the  piles  of 
now  wellpicked  bones  within  the  in¬ 


closure. 

“Well,  well,”  he  muttered.  “Little  did 
I  think  when  I  made  that  garden  that 
it  would  ever  raise  such  a  crop  of  furs 
as  this!  More’n  fifty  times  since  I’ve 
said  I  was  a  fool  to  do  it,  but  I  guess 
now  that  it  was  a  good  investment 
after  all!” 

Goodall  wished  to  give  the  boys  a 
third  of  what  the  fur  afterwards 
brought,  but  Ben  said:  “No,  I  guess 
you’ve  had  bad  luck  enough  for  one 
year.  All  we  want  is  the  twenty-five 
dollars  you  were  going  to  pay  us.” 

Goodall’s  subsequent  life  is  no  part 
of  this  story  of  good  fortune  from  bad, 
but  we  may  add  that  he  plucked  up 
courage  to  go  on  with  his  farm  and 
that  some  years  later  he  married  again, 
this  time  a  farmer’s  daughter,  and  liv¬ 
ed  very  happily  with  her  there  and 
prospered  abimdantly. 


N''> 


USE  THIS  OTHER  C 

GOOD.^EAR  TIR 

ON  YOUR  TRACTOR 

Farmers  everywhere  know 
the  Goodyear  All-Traction 
Tractor  Tire  as  the  greatest 
tractor  tire  ever  built! 

On  large  farms  and  small, 
in  every  kind  of  farm  work, 
this  tire  has  proved  its  clear 
superiority  over  other  trac¬ 
tor  tires. 

Go  to  your  Goodyear  dealer 
for  full  particulars  on  the 
only  tractor  tire  with  TRAC¬ 
TION  ALL  WAYS-forward, 
reverse,  side- 
ways. 

good/Vear 

ALUTRACTION 

TRACTOR 
TIRE 


SUREGRIP 


A  MUD  TIRE  *  A  SNOW  TIRE  •  A  TIRE  FOR  ANY  TOUGH  GOING 
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Kernels,  Screenings 

and  Chaff 


Bj;  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


This  picture  well  illustrates  the 
type  of  feeding  rack  we  have 
found  most  practical  for  use  with 
sheep,  It  is  a  combination  hay  and 
grain  rack  which  keeps  the  hay¬ 
seed  pretty  well  out  of  the  sheeps’ 
wool  and  which  works  satisfac¬ 
torily  for  grain.  Occasionally  we 
have  a  ewe  with  extra  big  protrud¬ 
ing  horns,  which  has  some  diffi¬ 
culty  eating  grain.  This  is  not 
serious  but  possibly  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  when 
building  racks  for  horned  sheep. 


Mrs.  Hubert  Stark,  of  Glens  Falls,  sends  me  the  picture  of  the  three-horse 
team.  It  records  the  resentment  of  Sam,  the  horse  on  the  far  side,  over  being 
separated  from  his  lifelong  mate,  Fanny,  by  a  third  horse. 


From  time  to  time  on  this  page 
I  have  attempted  some  long  ran^ 
price  predictions.  I  remember  that  in 
1932  or  thereabouts  I  suggested  that 
it  would  be  good  business  if  a  man 
was  hard  pressed  financially  to  do 
everything  that  he  could  to  save 
healthy  young  livestock  and  farm 
equipment  but  not  to  be  too  worried 
if  the  mortgage  holder  insisted  on 
taking  over  the  farm.  During  the 
last  part  of  ’32  and  early  ’33,  I  ac¬ 
quired  all  of  the  good  healthy  young 
livestock  I  could  take  care  of.  I  even- 
enlarged  my  barn  so  that  I  might 
handle  more  birds  and  house  more 
horses,  cattle  and  sheep. 

I  also  remember  hinting  here  once 
or  twice  during  the  last  year  that  I 
thought  the  time  had  come  when 
good  farms  were  worth  fighting  for. 
I  couldn’t  make  this  position  too 
evident  at  the  time  because  I  wanted 
to  sell  my  Highbridge  farm.  Fred 
Emmick  bought  this  farm  during  the 
summer  and  I  think  that  he  made  a 
wise  move. 

Now  that  I  have  no  farm  for 
sale  but  am  slightly  interested  in 
buying  another,  /  am  going  to  say 
without  any  hedging  at  all  that  I 
believe  that  there  are  thousands 
of  farms  in  the  N ortheast  which, 
today,  can  be  bought  for  consider¬ 
ably  under  what  they  will  be 
worth  for  many  years  to  come. 

There  is  another  situation  which 
makes  the  buying  of  a  farm  now  an 
entirely  different  proposition  from 
what  it  was  in  1932.  Rates  of  inter¬ 
est  on  longtime  mortgages  right  now 
are  very  low,  much  lower  than  they 
are  likely  to  continue  to  be.  Provid¬ 
ed  you  are  a  farmer  who  succeeded 
during  the  depression  in  keeping  to¬ 
gether  your  farm  equipment  and 
livestock,  now  may  be  the  time  to 
go  in  debt  for  a  good  farm.  In  buy¬ 
ing  a  farm,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
best  bargains  are  thosp  farms  on 
land  classifying  No.  3  or  abozw 
and  which  have  farm  buildings  in 
pretty  good  repair. 

Because  of  what  is  happening  to 
wages  throughout  the  country,  I  feel 
that  it  is  almost  certain  that  any 
goods  or  commodities  into  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  which  a  great  deal  of 
labor  goes  will  advance  rapidly  in 
price.  This  means  that  material  used 
for  the  building,  modernization,  or 
repair  of  farm  buildings  is  bound  to 
cost  more  than  it  has  of  late.  Those 
farms,  accordingly,  which  require 
the  least  work  on  their  buildings 
and  fences  are  the  best  buy  today. 

Commodity  rent  is  a  subject  which 
has  always  interested  md’  since  we 
do  not  yet  have  a  true  commodity 
dollar  in  this  country,  though  I  hon¬ 
estly  believe  that  we  are  drifting  to¬ 
ward  such  a  dollar  faster  than  most 
people  realize.  If  you  lack  the  neces¬ 
sary  capital  to  make  a  favorable  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  good  farm,  why  not  con¬ 
sider  acquiring  the  use  of  a  good 
farm  on  the  basis  of  a  long  time 
commodity  rental  ?  Because  commod¬ 
ity  prices  are  almost  sure  to  trend 


upward,  such  a  lease  might  turn  out 
to  be  too  much  to  the  advantage  of 
the  landlord  unless  you  were  careful 
to  put  it  on  the  basis  of  a  very  low 
return  to  him  now,  or  to  provide  for 
a  correction  should  the  commodities 
paid  for  rental  at  any  time  pass  a 
certain  price. 

By  a  commodity  rental  I  mean 
paying  the  owner  of  a  farm  for  the 
use  of  it  so  many  cans  of  milk  a 
month,  so  many  cases  of  eggs  a 
week,  or  so  many  bushels  of  grain 
or  potatoes  a  year. 

View  it  any  way  you  like  and 
work  it  out  any  way  you  can,  / 
believe  that  the  time  is  now  here 
when  good  farmers  who  control 
the  livestock  and  equipment  neces¬ 
sary  to  work  land  should  freeze 
onto  some  good  farms  up  here  in 
the  N ortheast.  I  hope  you  won’t 
let  this  suggestion  get  you  into  any 
trouble. 

*  *  * 

No  Weather  Prophet 

Every  time  I  write  about  the  weath¬ 
er,  it  changes  on  me.  I  ought  to  know 
enough  not  to  write  about  it.  If  I  con¬ 
tinue  to  I  may  get  myself  into  the 
same  frame  of  mind  as  Ed  O’Neal  and 
Secretary  Wallace,  who  apparently 
think  they  can  operate  a  production 
control  program  and  forget  all  about 
the  weather. 


My  latest  mistake  was  made  in  the 
last  issue  when  I  expressed  my  hope  of 
keeping  our  young  horses  and  beef  cat¬ 
tle  well  fed  and  growing  on  pasture 
seven  months  out  of  each  year.  To  get 
seven  months’  pasture  at  Sunnygables 
in  1936,  our  stock  had  to  stay  out  un¬ 
til  December  1st.  Well,  on  November 
12th  the  weather  was  fine  here  and  I 
was  fool  enough  to  think  it  might  con¬ 
tinue.  However,  I  no  sooner  expressed 
my  ambition  for  seven  months’  pastur¬ 
age  than  it  changed  and  since  then  we 
have  had  one  snow  storm  after  an¬ 
other. 

Mainly  because  we  weren’t  ready, 
however,  we  left  the  beef  cattle  out  un¬ 
til  November  25th  and  we  are  only 
bringing  our  colts  in  today,  November 
26th.  So  far  as  I  can  see  neither  the 
cattle  nor  the  colts  suffered  a  bit  from 
exposure  nor  a  short  feed  supply  so 
we  missed  our  ideal  but  by  four  days. 

*  *  * 

Take  Off  Your  Rubbers 

We  have  just  had  an  experience  at 
Sunnygables  with  an  electric  fence.  It 
has  its  comical  aspects  which  I  am 
passing  on  to  you  so  that  you  may  get 
a  good  laugh  out  of  them,  too,  and 
possibly  pick  up  a  point  of  practical 
value.  We  bought  a  controller,  hitched 
it  up  at  one  corner  of  the  barn,  then 
strung  a  barbed  wire  in  accordance 
with  directions.  When  the  job  was 
done  the  boys  turned  on  the  current 
and  then  tried  experiments  to  see  if  the 


fence  was  working.  First  they  touched 
it  gingerly,  then  getting  bolder  finally 
grasped  the  wire.  They  got  no  shock. 

'Their  first  conclusion  was  that  they 
had  grounded  the  wire  somewheres  so 
they  went  over  the  job  carefully  but 
could  find  nothing  wrong.  They  got  a 
neighbor  to  come  up  who  had  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  an  electric  fence.  He 
could  find  nothing  wrong. 

Logically,  therefore,  they  drew  the 
conclusion  that  something  was  wrong 
with  the  controller.  A  representative 
of  the  seiwice  from  which  it  was  bought 
was  asked  to  come  out.  He  arrived 
clad  in  overcoat  and  heavy  overshoes. 
He  went  over  the  installation.  He  could 
find  nothing  wrong. 

Finally,  a  chap  came  along  who  stop¬ 
ped  to  see  what  was  going  on.  He  got 
out  of  his  car,  grasped  the  wire,  and 
straightway  let  out  a  yell.  The  fence 
sure  worked  on  him.  The  trouble  was 
that  all  the  other  fellows  either  had 
on  heavy  overshoes  or  rubber  boots  so 
they  got  no  kick  when  they  tested  the 
fence  with  their  hands.  Now  we  are 
going  to  see  if  it  will  hold  a  herd  of 
Angns  cows  and  calves  which  are  slight 
respecters  of  any  kind  of  fence  when 
they  want  to  go  somewheres. 

*  *  * 

The  Forgotten  Boy 

When  I  made  the  presentation  re¬ 
cently  of  the  men  who  do  the  work 
at  Sunnygables,  I  overlooked  fourteen- 
year-old  John.  He  didn’t  say  anything 
about  it  but  a  couple  of  little  fellows 
in  the  neighborhood  who  are  great  ad¬ 
mirers  of  him  went  to  bat  for  him  in 
no  uncertain  terms.  They  said  that 
they  knew  that  John  Babcock  did  a  lot 
of  work  on  that  farm  and  that  it  wasn’t 
fair  not  to  mention  him.  I  have  to  ad¬ 
mit  they  were  right.  To  them  and 
to  Johnny  go  my  apologies. 

And  then  there  is  Lewis,  Jake’s  ten 
year  old  son.  Lewis  didn’t  make  any 
protest  either,  but  certainly  the  little 
chores  he  does  and  countless  errands 
he  runs  are  very  important  in  the  daily 
operation  of  the  farm.  Let’s  take  our 
hats  off  to  the  forgotten  farm  boys 
everywhere,  and  the  important  role 
they  play. 
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Protective 
Service  Bureau 


_  MEMBER 

American 

AfiRiailTDRlST 


PROTECTIVE  SERVICE 


Conducted  by  H.  L.  GOSLINE 


*25.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMKRU'AN  AORICUI/TURIST  will  v»\  *25.00  fof 
evidence  leading  to  the  arre.st.  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at  lea.st  30  dayi 
of  any  per.son  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the  premisei 
an  AMUItll'AN  AtilUCUliTUllIST  Sultscriber  who  has  I'rotective  Service  Itnrean 
Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim  foi 
the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction  lleward 
does  NOT  apply  to  conviction  for  theft. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Hureau  is  confined  to  our  Snb.scribers  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  include  obligations 
between  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old)  ;  and  any  in¬ 
quiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  mak¬ 
ing.  Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau.  American  Agriculturist.  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Ithaca,  K.  1'. 


Just  Like  a  Nickelodeon! 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  I  received  a 
short  time  ago  from  Jack  Schatenstein.  A 
few  days  ago  I  sent  him  a  letter  with 
several  lyrics.  He  chose  four  songs  which 
he  says  have  a  good  chance  of  success. 
He  agrees  to  write  four  melodies  for 
$10.00,  three  for  $7.50,  two  for  $5.00  and 
one  for  $3.00.  Do  you  think  he  simply 
wants  this  small  amount  of  money,  for 
which  he  will  write  worthless  melodies 
that  would  have  no  chance  of  recogni¬ 
tion? 

Here  are  the  facts: 
1.  Anybody  can  write 
doggerel  verse  (some 
results  are  worse  than 
others)  and  can  al¬ 
ways  find  someone 
who  will  write  the 
music  for  it  for  pay.  2.  Anyone  with 
a  little  musical  training  can  write 
music  for  this  doggerel  verse,  but  in 
my  opinion  the  chances  of  selling  a 
song  are  small.  Practically  all  song 
hits  are  written  for  a  particular  show 
by  an  expert  hired  to  do  this  job.  My 
advice  is  to  pay  no  advance  fee  for 
work  of  this  sort.  If  you  can  find  some¬ 
one  who  will  do  it  on  a  chance  that  it 
will  be  successful,  go  ahead;  other¬ 
wise,  no. 

*  *  * 

Money  Disappeared 


money  to  be  transferred  to  relatives 
abroad.  Eventually  we  learned  that  the 
concern  is  no  longer  doing  business. 

Any  subscriber  who  wishes  to  send 
money  to  friends  or  relatives  in  other 
countries,  will  be  able  to  get  any  help 
he  will  need  from  his  own  banker. 

4:  4:  * 

More  Commission  Men  Out  of 
Business 

In  the  last  issue,  subscribers  who  had 
not  received  pay  for  produce  shipped  to 
Sam  Rosenthal,  301  Washington  St., 
New  York  City,  were  urged  to  file 
claims  with  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets.  The  following 
commission  men  are  also  out  of  busi¬ 
ness:  The  Zukerman  Company,  Inc., 
379  Washington  St.,  New  York  City, 
and  J.  and  J.  Shrank,  Inc.,  295  Wash¬ 
ington  St.,  New  York  City.  The  licenses 
were  revoked  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  effective  No¬ 
vember  10.  The  firms  were  licensed 
July  1,  1936,  and  bond  will  be  used  to 
pay  New  York  State  shippers  who  since 
that  date  shipped  produce  and  did  not 
receive  pay  for  it. 

Blanks  for  filing  claims  can  be  se¬ 
cured  either  from  the  Service  Bureau 
or  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


On  December  3,  1935,  I  sent  a  money 
order  for  $25.00  to  the  Kunaskevsky 
Travel  Agency  of  New  York  City,  to  be 
sent  to  Europe.  We  didn’t  receive  any  re¬ 
ply  from  the  person  to  whom  we  sent  the 
money,  nor  does  the  company  answer  our 
letter  of  inquiry.  Would  you  kindly  look 
this  up  for  me? 

We  wrote  to  this  company  regarding 
our  subscriber’s  complaint,  only  to  have 
the  letter  returned  by  the  Postoffice, 
unclaimed.  Then  we  asked  the  paper  in 
which  the  advertisement  had  appeared 
for  information  and  were  told  fiiat  the 
agency  had  not  paid  for  advertising, 
and  that  several  complaints  had  been 
received  from  folks  who  had  sent  them 


Recent  Claims  Settled  By 
Service  Bureau 

NEW  YORK 


John  Whitmarsh,  Spencer  _  *6.00 

(refund  on  a  mail  order) 

Roy  Trimmer,  Middletown  _  _  21.00 

(course  cancelled  and  credit  extended) 

Joseph  Krampf,  Greenwich  _  6.71 

(refund  on  order  chicks) 

W.  0.  Palmiter,  Alfred  Station _  9.70 

(refund  on  mail  order) 

L.  E.  Hibbard,  Bath  _  7.35 

(prote.sted  check  made  pood) 

John  W.  Roberson,  Hoosick  Falls _  4.00 

(adjustment  on  order  livestock) 

Raymond  Cowan.  Locke  _  10.45 

(rettims  on  shipment  of  epps) 

Mrs.  Edward  Alger,  Masonville _  74.08 

(part  payment  of  compensation  check) 

Frank  E.  Townsend.  Berkshire _  10.05 

(balance  on  a  liay  deal) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Delbert  Cook,  Farmingdale  _  50.00 

(adjustment  on  order  baby  chicks) 

MAINE 

W.  E.  Wallace,  Norridgewock  _  2.00 

(part  pa.vment  of  account) 

TOTAL  COLLECTED  _ *201.34 


Claims  Settled  Involving  No  Money 

NEW  YORK 
Mrs.  Harol  Frazer,  Canandaigua 
(adjustment  on  purchase) 

DeWitt  Brown,  Endicott 
(adjustment  on  maJl  order) 

Mrs.  Minnie  Barker,  Fort  Plain 
(order  of  canary  bird.s  obtained) 

Mrs.  Edwin  Jaycox,  Harvard 
(telephone  service  in.spected  and  adjusted) 

Mrs.  Sarah  Furgison,  Antwerp 
(rccedpt  for  life  in.stirance  premium  secured) 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Keyes,  Jamesville 
(mail  order  obtained) 

MAINE 

H.  L.  Gray,  South  West  Harbor 
(mail  order  filled) 

Mr*.  K.  E.  Boston,  Kittery 
(mall  order  secured) 

NEW  JERSEY 
Mrs.  John  Sylcox,  Newton 
(mail  order  rec^ved) 


A  Sheep  in  Wolfs  Clothes! 

A  group  of  unfair 
trade  practices  for 
correspond- 
ence  schools,  as  re¬ 
cently  approved  by 
the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  includes 

this  one: 

“In  the  collection  of  tuition  fees,  the 
use  of  papers  simulating  or  counterfeiting 
court  documents  in  such  manner  as  to 
mislead  or  deceive  students,  is  an  unfair 
trade  practice.’’ 

The  sending  of  beautifully  engraved 
documents  that  look  like  court  sum¬ 
mons  is  a  favorite  “dodge”  of  fake  col¬ 
lection  agencies.  Often  a  concern  that 
operates  close  to  the  line  of  legality 
will,  itself,  run  a  so-called  collection 
agency  and  attempt  to  collect  the  sums 
called  for  in  an  agreement  secured 
through  misrepresentation. 

Threats  are  their  principal  stock  in 
trade,  as  unreliable  concerns  have  no 
desire  to  see  the  inside  of  a  court  room. 

*  *  * 

Government  Afients  Track  Fake 
Eye  Doctors 

From  Washington  an  absorbing  tale 
has  been  sent  to  most  publications,  tell¬ 
ing  how  government  agencies  are 
stamping  out  the  racket  whereby  fake 
doctors  perform  fake  operations  on  the 
eyes  of  old  people.  For  these  fake  op¬ 
erations,  enormous  sums  are  collected, 
usually  all  the  innocent  victims  have. 

The  good  work  done  to  stamp  out 
this  racket  is  most  commendable.  But, 
being  human,  I  cannot  miss  the  chance 
to  say,  “We  told  you  so.”  American 
Agriculturist  Service  Bureau  for  years 
past  has,  on  many  occasions,  warned 
against  this  despicable  racket  and  had 
an  important  part  in  the  arrest  and 
prosecution  of  at  least  one  such  crook. 

In  a  nut  shell,  my  advice  is  let  no 
man,  no  matter  how  great  an  expert 
he  claims  to  be,  fool  with  your  eyes 
in  your  own  home.  The  sensible  th'ng 
to  do,  in  spite  of  the  supposed  expert’s 
plea  for  secrecy,  is  to  give  the  facts 
to  the  state  troopers.  The  supposed  ex¬ 
pert  may  be  just  the  man  the  troopers 
axe  looking  for. 


THE  SURE  SUGAR  CURE- 
StetTina  SMOKE  SALT 


The  meat  you  cure  is  worth  a  lot  to  you  compareii  with  the  small  cost 
of  the  best  Smoke  Salt.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  shouW  take  risks 
with  anything  but  the  best.  There  is  a  sure  way  to  select  the  best— know  the 
company  behind  the  product. 

Sterling  Sugar  Curing  Smoke  Salt  is  produced  by  International  Salt  Com¬ 
pany.  International  Salt  Research  Laboratory— outstanding  in  the  salt  indus¬ 
try-perfected  the  formula  ...  a  balanced  blend  of  sugar,  spices,  saltpetre  and 
the  best  of  International  meat  curing  salt,  blended  with  liquid  smoke  dis¬ 
tilled  from  selected  hard  wood. 

Use  Sterling  Smoke  Salt  this  season.  It  saves  time  and  trouble.  Make  sure 
that  your  cured  meats  have  the  finest,  most  tender  flavor,  good  appearance 
and  the  best  keeping  qualities.  Years  of  use  for  home  curing  have  always 
brought  the  best  results  with  Sterling  Smoke  Salt.  Get  it  at  your  dealer’s  in 
10-lb.,  or  2-lb.,  2-02.  cans. 


PREMIUMS.  Get  either  or  both  these  valu¬ 
able  premiums  at  less  than  half  their  re¬ 
tail  cost.  The  butcher  knife  is  correctly 
balanced  carbon  steel.  The  bell  scraper  for 
removing  pig  bristles  is  made  of  fine  blued 
steel.  In  every  10-lb.  can  of  Sterling 
Smoke  Salt  is  a  coupon  which  entitles  you 
to  make  this  money-saving  purchase. 


STERLING  SEASONING.  Use  this  fine 
seasoning  to  give  added  zest  and  flavor  to 
your  home-made  sausage.  It  is  easy  to  use, 
always  gives  the  same  delicious  taste.  It 
makes  appetizing  dishes  of  all  ground 
meats,  roasts  and  soups.  Use  it,  too,  for 
poultry  dressing.  Available  in  T^^-lb.,  10- 
oz.,  and  3-oz.  cans. 


STERLING  TABLE  SALT.Steam- 

sterilized  for  purity,  packed 
plain  or  iodized  in  the  5<‘  pack¬ 
age.  The  rectangular  package 
is  convenient  to  hold  and  han¬ 
dle,  and  has  a  metal  pouring 
spout  on  the  side. 


FREE  BOOK.  32  pages,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  show  you 
how  to  butcher  and  cure 
meat  on  the  farm,  as  well  as 
other  farm  uses  of  salt.  The 
Farmers’  Salt  Book  is  sent 
firee  on  request. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  A  A  1236  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  send  a  free  sample  of  Sterling  Seasoning  for  Sausage  and  a  copy  of  "The  Farmers' 
Salt  Book”  to : 

Name _ _ 

(Print  Plaint) ) 


Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No.. 


City  or  Town. 


.State. 


My  Dealer  is. 


with  more  smokers 
every  day 


Attractively  packed  in 
Christmas  cartons 
of  200  cigarettes 
20*s  foil  or  50’s  flat 


. . .  a  cigarette  that 

gives  you  no  end  of  pleasure 


\ 


CopTritltt  19)6.  LtGcnr  ft  Mvnts- Tobacco  Ct^ 
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by  Romeyn  Berry 


The  right  kind  of  person,  I  suppose, 
can  keep  the  spirit  of  Christmas  in  his 
heart  even  though  his  ears  ring  with  the 
sounds  of  cities.  But  to  a  man  whose  child¬ 
hood  was  spent  in  a  land  of  white  houses  and 
red  barns,  of  dark  pines  and  white  birches, 
Christmas  isn’t  quite  Christmas  that  finds  him 
any  place  but  in  the  hills. 

Most  of  us  got  our  ideas  of  the  way  Christ¬ 
mas  ought  to  look — and  it’s  hard  to  change — 
from  old-fashioned  Christmas  cards  that  had 
powdered  glass  on  them  and  glistened  in  the 
candle  light;  either  from 
that  or  from  going  back 
to  Grandfather’s. 

In  either  case  the  picture 
was  one  of  a  white 
house  half -buried  in  the 
snow,  with  a  wisp  of 
blue  smoke  curling  up 
from  the  kitchen  chim¬ 
ney  in  the  wing  but 
never  from  the  big 
chimney  in  the  main 
house  where  Santa 
Claus  went  down.  There 
were  spruce  and  hemlock 
in  the  dooryard,  bent 
down  with  a  smothering 
weight  of  snow,  and  the 
horses  breathed  out 
spurts  of  steam  as  they 
circled  ’round  to  the 
horseblock  drawing  full¬ 
breasted  sleighs  big  with 
buffalo  robes  and  packed  tight  with  young 
ones  in  mixed  sizes  with  apple  cheeks  and 
running  noses. 

That’s  the  way  Christmas  looked  at  Grand¬ 
father’s  and  on  Christmas  cards  with  powder¬ 
ed  glass  on  them.  That’s  the  way  it  ought  to 
look.  That’s  the  way  it  never  looks  any  place 
but  in  the  country.  That’s  the  way  it’s  going 


‘This  year  we’re  on  a  farm  that  Looks  like  Christmas. 


to  look  this  year.  For 
this  year  we’re  on  a 
farm  that  looks  like 
Christmas  and  we 
mean  to  live  up  to  it. 

It  is  true  that  there 
will  be  no  horseblock, 
horses,  buffalo  robes, 
or  full-breasted  sleighs. 
Indeed  the  children 
who  drive  up  Christ¬ 
mas  morning  are  likely 
to  average  around  182 
pounds,  dressed 
weights,  and  they’ll 
come  in  Fords  with  steaming  radiators  and 
flapping  monkey  chains  that  make  more  noises 
than  a  thousand  sleigh  bells.  But  you  can’t  ex¬ 
pect  everything  on  a  farm  the  first  year  and, 
as  against  the  flapping  monkey  chains,  there’ll 
be  evergreen  wreaths  in  the  windows,  and  in 
the  ones  on  the  side  toward  the  road  we’re 
going  to  put  candles  on  Christmas  Eve. 


“My  wife  and  /  have 
got  to  turn  out  on  Christmas 
morning  to  do  the  milking.” 


We  shall,  of  course,  hang  up  our  stockings 
and  we  shall  hang  them  up  over  a  real  fire-  ' 
place  big  enough  to  hold  the  fattest  Santa 
Claus.  This  year  none  of  your  cast-iron  radia¬ 
tors  made  by  the  mile  and  painted  up  to  look 
like  solid  gold.  And  this  Christmas  dinner  will 
have  come  almost  entirely  from  our  own  farm 
and  very  little  of  it  from  the  A  &  P. 

There’s  one  small  episode  we’ve  planned 
this  year  which  looms  large  even  though  we’re 
not  saying  much  about  it.  You  see  the  man 
who  helps  us  on  the  farm  is  going  home  for 
Christmas.  That  means  that  long  before  it’s 
light,  and  while  the  others  are  asleep,  my  wife 
and  I  have  got  to  turn  out  in  the  dark  of 
Christmas  morning  and  do  the  milking.  I  sus¬ 
pect  my  wife’s  aunts  wouldn’t  think  much  of 
that  idea — not  of  half  of  it,  anyway — but  we 
both  rather  like  it. 

For  there’s  a  side  to  Christmas  other  than 
the  one  associated  with  powdered  glass  cards 
and  Santa  Claus  and  roast  turkey  with  cran¬ 
berry  sauce.  That’s  the  side  we  propose  to  ob¬ 
serve  once  again  for  a  {Turn  to  Page  23) 


Grange  Canning  Contest  Winners,  page  5;  State  Grange  Report,  page  16, 
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TRACTION 

MEANS  GROUND  GRIP! 

GROUND  GRIP  MEANS 
"FIRESTONE"! 

Traction  on  unimproved  roads 

in  bad  weather  is  a  problem  which  has  long 
baffled  tire  engineers.  Sure  footing  on  a 
muddy  football  field  is  also  a  problem.  But 
during  the  wet,  slippery  football  season  of 
1936,  thousands  of  players  depended  upon 
the  cleats  of  their  shoes  to  bring  them 
through  for  the  winning  play. 

During  1937  thousands  of  car,  truck 
and  bus  owners  will  depend  upon  the 
rugged  rubber  cleats  of  Firestone  Ground 
Grip  Tires  to  pull  them  through  snow,  mud, 
sand,  or  over  any  unimproved  roads. 

The  scientific  tread  of  the  Ground  Grip 
Tire  is  so  distinctive  in  design  and  so 
unusual  in  performance  that  it  has  become 
known  as  “the  tire  that  makes  its  own 
road,”  It  is  almost  unbelievable  how  these 
super-traction  tires  dig  in,  grip,  and  pull  you  through.  They  are  self-cleaning.  Chains 
are  not  necessary.  Equip  the  rear  wheels  of  your  car,  truck  or  bus  with  a  pair  of  Ground 
Grip  Tires  and  save  time,  money  and  trouble. 


If  you  have  not  already  equipped  your  tractor  and  farm  implements  with  Ground 
Grip  Tires  do  it  now — they  will  save  you  25%  in  time  and  fuel  costs,  reduce  vibration, 
and  provide  greater  comfort. 


Your 

Questions 

Answered 


Address  inquiries  on  farm  problems  to 
Editorial  Department,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Personal  re¬ 
ply  will  be  sent  by  mail. 


Forcing  Rhubarb 

How  can  I  force  rhubarb  for  winter 
use? 

Dig  out  roots  from  3  to  5  years  old. 
That  won’t  be  so  easy  if  the  ground  is 
frozen  hard.  If  not  frozen,  let  them  lie 
on  top  of  the  ground  till  they  do 
freeze.  Put  on  the  cellar  floor  and 
cover  with  moist  sand  or  dirt.  You  will 
have  stalks  in  5  or  6  weeks  if  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  50  to  55  degrees  F.  If  cold¬ 
er  than  that,  you  won’t  have  good  re¬ 
sults.  *  * 

Results  with  Houseplants 

My  neighbor  grows  beautiful  house 
plants.  Why  can’t  I  do  as  well? 

You  can  if  you  have  as  good  a  place. 
The  requirements  are:  a  sunny  loca¬ 
tion,  a  temperature  not  too  warm, 
enough  water  but  not  too  much,  food 
to  grow  on. 

A  thorough  soaking  once  a  week  is 
better  than  a  little  water  frequently. 
If  plants  can  set  on  some  damp  ma¬ 
terial  such  as  moss,  they  will  dry  out 
less  rapidly.  Feed  them  once  in  two 
weeks  by  using  a  teaspoonful  of  a  good 
fertilizer  in  each  quart  of  water  used 
for  watering. 

*  ip  * 

Moisture  Control 


How  can  I  tell  whether  or  not  the  air 
in  my  potato  storage  house  is  moist 
enough? 

There  is  an  instrument  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  that  will  tell  you.  It  is  called  a 
hygrometer  and  costs  somewhere 
around  $5.00.  If  you  have  many  pota¬ 
toes  in  storage,  it  may  pay  you  to  buy 

Creosote  Trouble 

A  black,  sticky  liquid  runs  out  of  our 
stovepipe.  How  can  we  stop  it? 

When  smoke  cools,  creosote  con¬ 
denses.  To  correct,  bum  seasoned  wood, 
insulate  stovepipe  and  chimney  to  pre¬ 
vent  cooling  of  smoke,  and  be  sure 
chimney  is  tall  enough  to  give  a  good, 
strong  draft.  Pipe  from  stove  to  chim¬ 
ney  should  be  as  short  and  as  direct 
as  possible. 

*  *  * 

Parsnip  Time 

Are  parsnips  good  now  or  must  we 
wait  till  spring? 

Freezing  changes  some  of  parsnips’ 
starch  to  sugar  and  improves  flavor, 
but  they  can  be  eaten  before  frozen  or 
dug  about  this  time  and  stored  in  the 
cellar. 

Grade  A  Raw  Milk 


Call  on  'your  nearb’y  Implement  Dealer,  Firestone  Tire  Dealer,  or  Firestone  Auto 
Supply  and  Service  Store  today.  Start  now  to  reap  the  many  advantages  of  the 
Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tire  —  the  greatest  traction  tire  ever  built! 

Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  featuring  Richard  Crooks — with  Margaret 
Speaks,  Monday  evenings  over  Nationwide  N,  B,  C,  Red  Network 


GROUND  GRIP  TIRES 

FOR  CARS,  TRUCKS,  TRACTORS  AND  FARM  IMPLEMENTS 


Copyrlskt,  1936,  Flreitone  Tlte  A  Bubber  CO, 


What  is  the  new  law  on  Grade  A  raw 
milk  in  New  York  State? 

Beginning  January  1,  1937,  all  milk 
sold  in  New  York  State  as  Grade  A 
Raw  must  come  from  cows  free  of 
Bang’s  disease.  Neither  Grade  A  Raw 
or  Grade  B  Raw  can  be  sold  in  cities 
of  over  15,000  population  and,  after 
July  1,  1937,  not  in  villages  or  cities 
with  over  10,000  population. 


‘^How  do  you  like  your  job, 
my  good  man?” 

“I  don^t  like  it.  The  harder 
I  work,  the  lower  down  in  the 
world  I  get.” 
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Two  Hens 


By  L.  E.  Weaver 


and  What  They  Did 


I— AT  THE  RJGHT - 

The  Hen-of-the-Year  at  the  right  laid 
327  eggs  in  365  days. 

Her  dam,  as  a  pullet,  laid  355. 

One  granddam  made  a  record  of  310; 
the  other,  311. 

Her  four  great-granddams  made  re¬ 
cords  of  314,  290,  300  and  328  eggs 
in  365  days  as  pullets. 

• 

THE  HEN  OF  THE  YEAR—She  laid  327  eggs  in  365  days. 
Owned  by  Otto  Raehle  of  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.,  this 
bird  was  chosen  as  the  Hen-of-the-Year  at  the  recent 
Poultry  Industries  Exposition  at  New  York  City.  Her  lay¬ 
ing  ability  is  not  an  accident  but  the  result  of  construc¬ 
tive  pedigree  breeding.  Photo  by  Knoblock. 


There  is  one  way  and  only  one  way  that 
you  can  tell,  while  she  is  still  a  chick,  how 
many  eggs  a  pullet  will  lay.  That  is  to  know  how 
many  eggs  were  laid  by  her  mother,  her  grand¬ 
mothers,  and  great-grandmothers  for  several  gen¬ 
erations.  If  all  the  near  relatives  of  a  pullet  were 
high  producers,  you  may  be  reasonably  sure  she 
will  not  disappoint  you.  If  all  are  low  producers, 
she  will  follow  their  example. 

Pedigree  breeding  is  the  name  given  to  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  raising  better  hens  by  breeding  from  ac¬ 
tual  production  records.  It  requires  trapnesting 
and  therefore  is  costly,  but  the  resulting  improve¬ 
ment  is  far  more  certain  than  from  any  method  of 
selecting  the  breeding  flocks  by  looks  alone.  Your 
eye  and  your  sense  of  touch  can  tell  you  approxi¬ 
mately  how  many  eggs  a  hen  HAS  LAID,  but  by 
that  time  the  bird  that  lays  too  few  to  pay  her 
way  has  already  cost  you  more 
than  she  is  worth. 

For  example,  just  on  the  basis 
of  looks  alone,  are  you  sure  you 
could  pick  the  better  of  the  two 
hens  pictured  on  this  page?  If 
you  look  at  their  egg  records,  it 
won’t  take  you  long  to  decide 
which  one  you  would  like  to  own 
and  if  you  look  at  the  records  of 
their  ancestors,  you  will  see  why 
each  performed  as  she'  did. 

By  the  way,  if  you  could  have 
your  choice,  which  of  the  two 
hens  would  you  rather  have  lay 
the  eggs  from  which  were  hatch¬ 
ed  the  baby  chicks  that  you  buy? 

Chances  are  that  chicks  with 
dams  like  the  Forgotten  Hen  can 
be  bought  for  less  money,  but  no 
matter  what  they  cost,  they  will 
be  a  poor  investment.  Pedigreed 
chicks,  which  you  can  buy  by 
paying  a  little  more  for  them, 
will  not  all  have  dams  as  good 
as  the  Hen-of-the-Year,  but  their 
production  will  be  way  above 
average. 


THE  FORGOTTEN  HEN— She  laid  111  eggs  in  365  days. 
It  would  take  three  like  her  to  lay  as  many  eggs  as  the 
Hen-of-the-Year!  Several  years  ago,  the  Cornell  Poultry 
Department  as  an  experiment  began  to  breed  hens  for 
low  production.  Here  is  one  result  of  the  experiment.  In 
contrast  with  the  Hen-of-the-Year,  we  have  named  her 
the  Forgotten  Hen. 


— AT  THE  LEFT - 

This  bird,  which  might  be  called  the 
Forgotten  Hen,  laid  111  eggs  in  365 
days. 

Her  dam  as  a  pullet  laid  53. 

One  granddam  laid  98;  the  other,  70. 

Her  four  great-granddams  made  year¬ 
ly  records  as  pullets  of  102,  53,  101 
and  101. 
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A  Very  Personal  Message 

A  GOOD  man} 
friends  will  wish 
you  and  your  family 
a  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  Happy  New 
Year,  but  there  will 
be  no  one  who  will  do 
so  with  any  more  sin¬ 
cerity  than  the  staff 
of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 

My  associates  and 
myself  have  spent  al¬ 
most  a  lifetime- trying 
to  do  what  we  can  to 
make  happier  the  lives 
of  farm  folks.  I  grew 
jup  in  just  such  a  farm  family  as  most  of  you  to 
v/hom  this  paper  goes.  Most  of  my  relatives 
are  farmers,  and  T  have  been  connected  directly 
or  indirectly  with  farming  all  my  life.  There  is 
nothing  that  I  like  to  do  quite  so  much  as  to  get 
in  an  old-fashioned  farm  kitchen  for  a  visit  and 
for  some  real  farm  eats.  '  I  still  like  to  lick  the 
cook’s  mixing  bowl,  especially  after  she  has  been 
making  a  chocolate  cake  and  has  not  been  too 
thorough  in  scraping  tire  dish. 

Ruth’s  words  to  Naomi  express  m}^  own  feel¬ 
ings  about  farm  folks: 

“Intreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return 
from  following  after  thee :  for  whither  thou 
goest,  I  will  go :  and  where  they  lodgest,  I  will 
lodge:  thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy 
God  my  God.” 

I  would  like  to  have  all  of  you  feel  that  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  is  not  just  another  publica¬ 
tion,  but  that  the  men  and  women  on  our  staff 
are  your  friends,  sympathetic  and  understanding 
because  w'e  know  your  problems  and  your  joys 
from  our  own  personal  experience. 

Because  we  do  feel  this  way,  we  are  especially 
happv.  at  this  holiday  season  that  better  times 
for  farmers  at  last  reallv  do  seem  to  be  ahead. 
It  has  been  a  long,  hard,  bitter  spell,  but  the  skies 
are  clearing,  and  we  can  therefore  wish  you 
A  Happy  New  Year  with  the  belief  that  our  wish 
will  come  true,  and  that  you  will  have  a  better 
year  than  you  have  had  before  in  many  a  long 
dreary  day. 


Why  Milk  Prices  Are  Too  Low 

ATRYMEN  in  the  entire  Northeast,  includ¬ 
ing  both  the  New  York  and  New  England 
milk  sheds,  face  another  crisis  in  the  marketing 
of  their  milk.  Cause  is  the  same  in  both  milk 
markets  —  price-chiseling,  caused  by  the  utter 
failure  of  anyone  to  agree  with  anyone  else  on 
a  common  program. 

The  situation  in  New  England  is  explained  on 
the  opposite  page  in  our  New  England  edition. 
In  the  New  York  milk  shed  the  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
and  Vermont  are  holding  a  meeting  in  New  York 
City  on  December  28  and  29  to  ‘‘consider  ideas 
and  plans  for  the  permanent  stabilization  of  the 
dairy  industry  in  the  New  York  milk  shed.” 

This  is  a  worthy  move,  but  such  meetings  have 
been  held  before  and  have  failed.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  no  one  solution  or  cure-all.  But 
there  are  several  things  that  can  be  done  that  will 
help.  One  of  these  is  for  dairymen  to  kick  all 
the  cranks,  agitators,  and  persons  with  selfi.sh 
interests  out  of  the  window.  This  must  be  done 
before  there  can  be  any  real  progress  made  in 


getting  together  on  a  real  program.  Cooperation 
is  a  much  over-worked  word.  It  is  in  every¬ 
body’s  mouth,  but  there  is  darn  little  actual  prac¬ 
tice  of  it  in  the  milk  business.  Some  agitator  or 
some  schemer  with  a  cure-all  begins  to  write  or 
shout,  then  the  lid  is  off  and  the  fighting  begins. 
I  have  watched  this  .milk  market  situation  for 
25  years  and  I  cannot  remember  a  time  when 
there  was  not  some  kind  of  fighting  and  calling 
names  going  on.  As  farmers  we  fight  one  an¬ 
other,  we  fight  the  leaders  that  we  elect  in  our 
cooperative  organizations,  we  fight  the  dealers, 
the  dealers  fight  back  and  fight  among  them¬ 
selves.  The  result  is  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  the  best  milk  market  in  the  world, 
where  at  least  half  of  our  milk  is  sold  in  fluid 
form,  we  get  very  little  more  than  producers  in 
other  sections  who  sell  most  of  their  milk  for 
manufacturing  purposes. 

The  fight  program  has  never  worked.  I.et’s 
try  something  else.  Most  any  program  will  work 
so  long  as  most  of  those  interested  will  agree  to 
it  and  go  out  and  support  it. 

“It  Never  Rains”  — 

GG  BUYERS  report  the  necessity  of  tight¬ 
ening  up  on  egg  inspections  because  eggs 
are  more  plentiful  now  than  they  were  two 
months  ago. 

As  a  boy  driving  a  load  of  potatoes  to  market, 
I  used  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  when 
potatoes  were  cheap  it  always  seemed  as  if  the 
buyer  sorted  out  about  a  quarter  of  them  on  one 
excuse  or  another,  and  when  they  were  high  in 
price  most  anything  got  by.  It  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  unfortunate  facts  of  life  that  things  work 
in  a  vicious  circle  —  when  one  thing  is  bad,  near¬ 
ly  everything  is.  Old-timers  had  an  expression 
which  covered  it :  “It  never  rains  but  it  pours.” 

However,  so  far  as  marketing  is  concerned, 
this  principle  of  accepting  only  the  best  quality 
when  there  is  a  surplus  emphasizes  the  necessity 
of  raising,  sorting,  and  packing  only  the  best 
stuff.  Anybody  can  get  by  when  demand  is  good ; 
only  the  best  farmers  succeed  when  there  is  an 
over-supply. 


An  Excellent  Farm  Practice 

Here  is  a  practical  suggestion  that  will  add 
dollars  to  the  income  of  nearly  every  dairy¬ 
man  and  poultryman  in  the  Northeast.  Get  a 
supply  of  superphosphate  and  use  it  in  your 
stable  and  poultryhouse  constantly. 

Here’s  How’. 

I.  After  cleaning  stable,  scatter  superphos¬ 
phate  in  the  gutter  and  sprinkle  a  little  on  floor 
back  of  gutters  so  that  it  may  be  swept  into  gut¬ 
ter  either  before  or  after  bedding  is  spread. 
Spreading  may  be  done  by  hand. 

2.  To  use  with  poultry  manure,  scatter  on 
dropping  boards  at  rate  of  four  pounds  a  day 
for  each  hundred  birds, 

Here’s  Why: 

I.  Other  fertilizer  elements  may  be  needed 
and  frequently  are  on  many  farms,  but  super¬ 
phosphate  is  needed  on  practically  all  farms. 

2.  It  is  cheapest  and  easiest  way  of  re-inforc¬ 
ing  manure  with  phosphate.  Therefore  it  makes 
manure  go  much  farther  on  the  land. 

3.  Use  of  superphosphate  in  stables  is  now 


heartily  approved  by  all  health  departments  and 
milk  distributors  as  a  help  in  keeping  stables 
clean  and  odors  down. 

4.  Superphosphate  kills  bacteria  on  the  floor, 
thus  will  keep  down  bacteria  that  get  on  udders 
and  therefore  help  prevent  spread  of  mastitis 
and  decrease  number  of  bacteria  in  milk. 

5.  Superphosphate  soaks  up  some  urine,  there¬ 
by  saving  nitrogen. 

6.  Superphosphating  manure  is  recommended 
as  a  sound  soil-conserving  practice,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  such  practice  will  qualify  farmers  in 
future  for  payments  under  Agricultural  Conser¬ 
vation  Act. 

7.  Use  of  superphosphate  in  stables  is  inex¬ 
pensive,  costing  about  50  cents  per  ton  of  ma¬ 
nure,  or  approximately  i  cent  a  cow  per  day. 


Fun  With  House  Plants 

AvST  summer  Mrs.  Eastman  filled  a  large 
flower  pot,  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  with 
good  soil,  and  set  in  it  several  little  slips  of 
coleus  plants.  For  months  she  tended  those 
plants,  gave  them  a  little  fertilizer,  watered  them 
regularly,  stirred  the  soil  occasionally,  kept  them 
in  the  sunlight.  Today  that  pot  4s  something 
vmndrous  to  behold.  It  fills  one  large  window 
with  a  mass  of  colorful  foliage  more  than  three 
feet  tall.  The  center  of  the  leaves  is  bright  col¬ 
ored,  and  every  leaf  has  a  delicate,  serrated 
edge  trimmed  in  silver,  all  alike  yet  all  different. 
I  don’t  think  I  have  entered  the  house  once  this 
winter  without  feasting  my  eyes  on  that  marvel¬ 
lous  creation. 

Every  plant  that  grows  is  an  expression  of  a 
combination  of  four  factors  —  seed,  soil,  weath¬ 
er,  and  personal  care.  We  .can’t  do  much  about 
the  weather  so  far  as  it  affects  the  crops  and 
flowers  grown  indoors,  but  we  can  do  a  lot  about 
seed,  soil,  and  personal  care,  and  what  we  do  de¬ 
termines  our  success  in  the  art  of  growing  things. 
I  have  known  people  who  it  seemed  could  make 
things  grow  almost  by  looking  at  them.  Those 
are  the  folks  who  have  what  Romeyn  Berry  calls 
“green  fingers.”  ,As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course, 
plants  are  just  like  human  beings.  They  respond 
to  attention,  and  we  get  in  return  from  them 
about  what  we  give. 

If  you  want  to  do  something  to  take  your  mind 
off  your  worries  or  your  regular  work,  some¬ 
thing  that  vdll  interest  you  increasingly  the  more 
you  work  with  them,  get  interested  in  flowers. 
With  them  you  can  specialize  or  generalize,  you 
can  have  a  lot  or  few,  you  can  grow  them  out¬ 
doors  in  summer  and  inside  in  winter  in  almost 
any  kind  of  a  window  where  it  Is  warm.  If  you 
have  some  house  plant  or  plants  you  love  tell 
me  about  them. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

VER  at  Rotary  meeting  today.  Dr.  Van 
Hart,  known  to  many  of  you,  was  laugh¬ 
ing  about  the  old  farmer,  back  in  horse  and 
buggy  days,  who  went  to  town,  got  pretty  well 
liquored  up,  and  then  started  for  home.  He 
drove  his  old  farm  plug  too  fast  and  too  far, 
with  the  result  that  the  horse  fell  down  In  the 
middle  of  the  road.  Standing  up  in  the  buggy 
and  leaning  over  the  dashboard,  the  farmer 
yelled : 

“Giddap !  Giddap !,  d - ye,  or  I’ll  drive  right 

over  ye !” 
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MISS  LAURA  DOWNS  — 

Champion  Conner 


Suffolk  County  Entrant  First  in 

Grange-American  Agriculturist  Contest 


H.  L.  COSLINE 


I  WISH  that  every  grange  member  could  have  seen  the  cans  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  belonging  to  the  twenty  winners  in  the  Grange- American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Canning  Contest  at  the  State  Grange  at  Utica.  Inasmuch  as  that  was  not 
possible,  I  want  to  bring  you  just  as  complete  a  picture  as  possible  of  the  en¬ 
tire  contest  as  I  saw  it. 

When  over  300  granges  in  all  the  farm  counties  of  the  state  pick  coimty  can¬ 
ning  champions  and  when  these  53  champions  bring  their  cans  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  to  the  State  Grange,  competition  gets  pretty  stiff.  That  was  my  first 
thought  when,  on  Wednesday  morning, 

I  looked  over  the  entries  as  the  judges 
began  their  work  at  the  Hotel  Martin. 

I  did  not  envy  them  their  task.  These 
judges- — Miss  Helen  Ainsworth,  former 
Oneida  County  home  bureau  agent; 

Miss  Elizabeth  Arthur,  foimer  lecturer 
of  the  New  York  State  Grange;  and 
Mrs.  Ann  Phillips  Duncan,  home  bureau 
agent  in  Broome  County — worked  at 
top  speed  all  the  day,  and  without  stop¬ 
ping  for  even  a  sandwich,  kept  at  the 
job  until  it  was  completed.  Until  that 
time,  no  one  knew  to  whom  any  can  of 
fruit  belonged;  the  entries  were  known 
by  number  only. 

Of  course  everyone  wanted  to  see 
the  top  winner  and  we  planned  to  tele¬ 
phone  her  if  she  were  not  present,  and 
invite  her  to  come  to  Utica  for  the 
annoimcement  on  Thursday.  It  turned 
out  that  it  would  have  been  impossible, 
except  by  airplane,  for  the  champion 
to  get  to  Utica  in  time  to  receive  her 
prize  personally,  as  she  lives  in  one  of 
the  far  comers  of  the  State. 

After  the  judging  was  completed, 
there  remained  the  task  of  taking  the 
winning  cans  to  the  Armory,  where 
early  the  next  morning  they  and  the 
prizes  were  labeled  and  arranged  on 
tables  at  the  back  of  the  hall  by  Mrs. 

Huckett,  our  household  editor,  assisted 
by  Amos  Kirby,  our  New  Jersey  editor, 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Arthur. 

But  after  all,  the  decision  of  the 


form,  I  could  feel  that  every  one  of  the 
2,000  persons  in  the  hall  was  waiting 
eagerly  to  hear  the  decision.  Quite  a 
number  of  the  contestants  were  pres¬ 
ent;  some  w'ho  were  not  present  had 
members  of  the  family  there,  or  if  not, 
at  least  two  or  three  members  of  her 
grange.  For  that  matter,  every  mem¬ 
ber  was  hoping  that  first  prize  might 
come  to  his  or  her  county. 

In  addition  to  the  prizes  won  by  each 
entrant  in  the  county  contest,  winners 


Miss  Downs  to  Miss  Peck,  winner  of 
10th  place: 

Two  dozen  Ball  Eclipse  Jars  from 
Ball  Brothers  Company,  Muncie,  Indi¬ 
ana. 

Twelve  piece  set  of  Wm.  Rogers  & 
Son  silverware,  Medality  pattern,  from 
General  Mills,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Five  pound  can  of  Smoke  Salt  and 
Butcher  Knife  from  International  Salt 
Company.  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 

One  dozen  Kerr  Wide  Mouth  Quart 
Jars,  one  dozen  Half-Pint  Jelly  Glasses, 
and  booklet,  “Food  Fashions  of  the 
Hour”  from  Kerr  Glass  Mfg.  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Sand  Springs,  Oklahoma. 

Assorted  boxes  of  Jack  Frost  Sugars, 
from  National  Sugar  Refining  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City. 

Last  but  not  least  are  the  twenty 
cash  prizes  awarded  by  American 
Agriculturist.  Miss  Downs  received  a 
check  for  $25;  Mrs.  Stella  M.  Miller, 


Some  of  the  winners  who  were  present 
to  receive  their  prizes.  Seated  from 
left  to  right:  Mrs.  Ruth  Schettler,  Mrs. 
Omer  Westfall,  Miss  Bernice  Tilley, 
Miss  Mildred  Peck.  Standing :  Mrs.  Stan¬ 
ley  Robertson  and  Mrs.  Morton  Peacock. 

Left:  The  judges  hard  at  work.  From 
left  to  right,  Mrs.  Ann  Phillips  Duncan, 
Miss  Helen  Ainsworth,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Arthur. 


$10;  Mrs.  Omer  Westfall,  $5;  Mrs.  Ruth 
Love  Caywood,  $3;  Mrs.  Ruth  K. 
Schettler,  $2.  The  next  fifteen  received 
checks  of  $1.00  each. 

A  mystery  developed.  Our  advance 
list  gave  the  winner  from  Orange  Coim- 
ty  as  Mi.ss  Harriet  Steel.  The  name 
on  the  entry  of  fruit,  however,  was 
Mrs.  K.  F.  Motherspau'gh.  Naturally 
the  thought  immediately  occurred  to 
us  that  Miss  Steel  might  have  changed 
her  name  between  the  date  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  contest  and  the  state  event.  Wc 
did  a  bit  of  detective  work  and  discov¬ 
ered  that  was  just  what  had  happened. 
Our  hope  that  Mrs.  Motherspaugh 
would  be  there  both  to  receive  con¬ 
gratulations  on  her  success  in  the  con¬ 
test  and  that  we  might  wish  her  and 
her  husband  well  was  not  fulfilled. 

Special  credit  should  go  to  fourteen- 
year-old  Bernice  Tilley  of  Otsego  Coun¬ 
ty.  We  commented  on  her  youth  and 
published  her  picture  when  she  carried 
off  the  prize  in  her  county  contest.  At 
Utica,  her  entry  ranked  seventeenth. 

There  must  be  some  extra  merit  to 
the  name  of  “Miller,”  or  at  least  to 
the  combination  of  the  two  names 
“Stella”  and  “Miller.”  Next  to  the  top, 
{Continued  on  Page  23) 


judges  is  what  you  want  to  know  most, 
so  here  are  the  winners: 

1.  Miss  Laura  B.  Downs,  R.D.,  Rtverhead,  L.  I., 

Suffolk  Co. 

2.  Mrs.  Stella  M.  Miller,  Athens,  Greene  Co. 

3.  Mrs.  Omer  Westfall,  Delanson,  Albany  Co. 

4.  Mrs.  Ruth  Love,  Caywood,  Tyrone,  Schuyler  Co. 

5.  Mrs.  Ruth  K.  Schettler,  Hamburg,  Erie  Co. 

6.  Mrs.  A.  H.  Kennedy,  Campbell,  Steuben  Co. 

7.  Mrs.  Emma  Garlick,  Camden.  Oneida  Co. 

8.  Mrs.  Stella  F.  Miller,  West  Chazy,  Clinton  Co. 

9.  Mrs.  Frank  Allen,  Groton,  Tompkins  Co. 

10.  Miss  Mildred  C.  Peck.  Schuylerville,  Saratoga  Co. 

11.  Mrs.  Samuel  Swift.  Chatham,  Columbia  Co. 

12.  Mrs.  Milo  Hayner,  Troy,  Rensselaer  Co. 

13.  Mrs.  Stanley  Robertson,  Youngstown,  Niagara  Co. 

14.  Mrs.  Ethel  Reese,  St.  Johnsville,  Fulton  Co. 

15.  Mrs.  Morton  Peacock,  Newman.  Essex  Co.* 

16.  Mrs.  Walter  Dudley,  Ontario,  Wayne  Co. 

17.  Miss  Bernice  M.  Tilley,  Mt.  Vision.  Otsego  Co. 

18.  Miss  Marion  Stark,  Constable,  Franklin  Co. 

19.  Mrs.  K  .F.  Motherspaugh,  Monroe,  Orange  Co. 

20.  Mrs.  Eva  Deal,  Fayette,  Seneca  County. 

.  At  11:30  on  Thursday  morning,  I 
was  ready  to  make  the  annoimcement 
of  the  winners.  As  I  w^t  to  the  plat- 


From  left  to  right,  the  entries  that  won 
the  first  three  prizes. 

Right:  On  display  in  the  Armory  were 
the  prizes,  including  the  cook  stove 
shown  at  the  right,  and  the  twenty 
entries  that  won  them. 

of  the  state  contest  took  home,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  will  have  shipped 
to  them  the  following  list  of  prizes: 

Miss  Downs  will  get  a  President  Coal 
and  Wood  Range  from  the  Kalamazoo 
Stove  Company  of  Kalamazoo,  Michi¬ 
gan. 

To  the  winners  of  the  four  high 
scores  will  be  sent  a  Perfection  Oven 
by  the  Perfection  Stove  Company  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  following  list  of  prizes  goes  to 
the  winners  of  the  first  ten  places,  from 
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LONGER 

WEAR 

IN 

EVERY 

PAIR 


Longer  wear,  perfect  fit,  solid  comfort,  fine  appearance — these 
have  made  the  Red  Ball  trade-mark  an  unfailing  guide  to  better 
footwear  for  more  than  forty  years.  Whether  you  want  gaiters, 
rubbers,  arctics,  boots,  leather  work  shoes,  or  other  types  of  foot¬ 
wear  for  every  member  of  the  family — remember  that  Ball-Band 
gives  perfect  satisfaction,  and  costs  less  because  it  wears  so  much 
longer.  Ask  your  Ball-Band  dealer  to  show  you  the  new  styles. 
Mishawaka  Rubber  Ct'  Woolen  Mfg.  Co.,  482  Waier  S(.,  Mis  hawaka,  Ind. 


BALL-BAN 


POWERFUL  .  .  . 
ECONOMICAL 

Plows  5  acres  a  day. 
Discs,  cultivates, 
harvests.  Does  the 
work  of  3  or  4  horses,  faster  and  bet¬ 
ter.  The  PULLFORD  unit  is  quickly 
attached  to  Model  T  or  A  Ford.  It’s 
simple,  strong,  built  to  last.  Use  your 
old  Ford  or  buy  one  cheap,  and  get 
the  advantages  of  power  farming. 

PULLFORD  CO.  2837  bim  Street,  Quincy,  III. 


WRITE 


for  FREE  Catalog 

Pictures,  letters 
from  users,  details 
and  EOW  FAC¬ 
TORY  PRICES. 


beautiful  guide  mop  A 
oF  Neal  Vbrk  City. 

Rafts  from  iZSO  for  ftuo 

Hotel  CmPIRC 

BROAOUIAV  STREET,  N.Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  sav 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


^NESEL 


Investigate  the  opportunities  offered  to 
trained  men  in  this  new.  fasst-growing  industry.  In 
trucks,  bases,  boats  and  in  the  Industrial  field  Diesel 
is  replacing  aU  other  motive  power.  Become  a 
Diesel  expert.  Residential  day  school  course  or  com¬ 
bination  home  study  with  six  weeks  practical  shop 
instruction.  Pay  as  you  learn.  Mail  coupon  TODAY 
for  Free  Booklet.  No  obligation. 

- USE  THIS  COUPON - 

New  York  Diesel  Institute, 

733  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Send  complete  information  on  Diesel  opportunities 
and  full  details  of  practical  Diesel  training. 

Name  _ 

Address  _  Age _ 

aty  -  state _ 
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dependable  quality 


for  Townsends  Free  Berry 
Book.  De.sctibes  be.st  pay¬ 
ing  varieties  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Grapes,  Fruit 
Trees,  etc.,  and  Tells  How 
We  grow  our  Selected  Strain 
plants  and  help  our  cus¬ 
tomers  double  yields.  Valu- 
•  al)le  to  every  fruit  grower. 
Your  Free  Copy  is  Ready. 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS, 
77  VINE  ST.,  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND. 


FRUIT  TREES  and  BERRY  PLANTS 
for  Spring  Planting 

200,000  Peach  Trees,  150,000  Apple 
Trees,  one  and  two  year  old.  Pear, 
Plum,  Cherry,  Nut  Trees  of  all  kinds. 
Millions  of  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Asparagus  plants,  and 
Grape  Vines.  Best  liew  and  old  varie¬ 
ties.  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  Shrub¬ 
bery  and  Roses.  We  offer  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  complete  lines  of 
Nursery  Stock  in  the  East,  sold  direct  to  the  planters 
at  comparatively  low  prices.  Send  today  for  our  free 
catalog. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  N  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


s-s 


THTTH 


2-3  ft.  Apple  20c:  3-ft.  Peach  15c  each. 
postpaid.  Get  our  new  1937  64 -page  free 
catalog.  Complete  plantings  for  farm  or  city- 


lots.  Trees,  shrubs,  vines,  bulbs,  or  seeds. 

Write  today.  •*’ 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE, 

Box  30,  Geneva,  Ohio, 


Quick 


Pack  Rotlirne _  Growniore  representa- 

iveiurus  nyeg  {,3^0 

come.s  Men  wanted  with  sufficient  farm  knowledge  to 
book  orders  direct  from  farmers  for  reliable  Growniore 
Farm  Seed.s.  e.stablished  41  years.  No  investment  needed. 
Ii'ull  or  jiart  time.  Commis-sions  paid  weekly.  Write 

GARDNER  SEED  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER.  Dept.  C,  NEW  YORK. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

$700  Gets  87  Acres,  Crops 

Horse,  cow,  65  hens,  implements  included;  est.  1000 
cords  wood,  good  7 -room  home,  barn,  etc.;  only  $1700. 
$700  down:  pg  46  big  FREE  catalog. 

STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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OUT  ON  A  LIMB  ..  BY  FRANK  APP 

How  Chain  Stores 
Sell  Surplus  Crops 


CALIFORNIA 
peach  growers, 
early  this  year, 
found  a  tremend¬ 
ous  pack  of  peaches 
which  were  not 
moving  into  con¬ 
sumption.  They 
knew  this  meant  low  prices  for  the  next 
crop  unless  some  way  was  found  to  get 
these  peaches  eaten. 

A  committee,  headed  by  a  prominent 
grower,  approached  the  association  of 
chain  stores  and  arranged  for  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  advertising  and  selling.  A 
comparison  of  the  movement  from  the 
packers’  warehouses  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  compared  to  the 
first  six  months  of  last  year  showed 
three  times  as  many  peaches  moving 
in  1936.  This  was  attributed  to  the 
arrangement  made  by  the  committee 
of  growers  with  the  packers  and  chain 
stores  to  advertise  and  distribute  the 
pack.  By  July  1  they  had  less  peaches 
left  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  canners 
were,  able  to  take  and  use  a  normal 
supply  from  the  growers  this  year. 

The  success  of  the  canned  peach  sale 
led  to  the  same  arrangement  for  the 
dried  fruit  growers,  with  likewise 
gratifying  results  which  reduced  the 
heavy  supplies  to  normal  holdings. 

The  drought  forced  a  large  number 
of  cattle  on  the  market  last  August  and 
September.  Again  the  cooperation  of 
the  chain  stores  was  obtained  for  sell¬ 
ing  beef.  Result  was  a  35%  increase 
in  sales  during  the  campaign  this  year, 
over  last  year  in  the  same  period  while 
the  campaign  was  not  in  progress.  It 
showed  11  per  cent  more  beef  sold  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  at  prices  which 
were  sustained  in  the  first  part  of  the 
campaign  and  raised  during  the  latter 
part. 

The  1936  turkey  crop  is  approximate¬ 
ly  a  third  greater  than  last  year.  This 
large  supply  has  led  the  turkey  grow¬ 
ers  to  make  the  same  request  of  the 
.chain  stores.  I  also  understand  that 
arrangements  are  being  made  to  assist 
the  citrus  growers  early  next  year. 

The  distribution  of  large  crops,  par¬ 
ticularly  perishables,  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  market  demoralization  provided  we 
utilize  the  marketing  machinery  avail¬ 
able  in  the  right  way.  Organized  re¬ 
tailing  can  be  made  a  very  efficient  ma¬ 
chine  to  serve  the  grower  as  well  as 
the  consumer.  The  retailer  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  sell  but  services.  This  he  can 
sell  to  the  best  advantage  only  when 
he  has  the  cooperation  and  support  of 
both  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

We  have  followed  this  policy  of  mar¬ 
keting  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  for  a 
number  of  years  and  know  it  is  prac¬ 
ticable.  It  should  be  much  more  wide¬ 
ly  followed  by  the  growers! 

The  Apple  Market  Forecast 

Cold  storage  holdings  for  November 
1  were  25,132,000  bushels  compared  to 
30,827,000  last  year.  This  is  about  11 
per  cent  less  than  a  year  ago.  The 
crop  was  one-third  less.  Apples  ap¬ 
parently  have  not  moved  into  consump¬ 
tion  as  rapidly  as  last  year.  The  hold¬ 
ings  were  less  in  1927,  1928  and  1933 
than  this  year. 

The  market  demand  will  depend 
largely  upon  weather  conditions  and 
competition  from  citrus  fruits.  The 
latter  are  quite  plentiful,  and  no  one 


can  foresee  to  what  extent  citrus  fruits 
will  influence  the  apple  market.  Apple 
exports  are  still  slow  and  volume  is 
much  less  than  a  year  ago. 

Fewer  Apples  Eaten 

The  consumption  of  all  fruits,  not  in¬ 
cluding  bananas,  has  increased  since 
1921  from  160  pounds  per  capita  to  168 
in  1935.  The  consumption  for  apples 
has  decreased  for  the  same  period  from 
66  to  59  pounds  per  capita,  whereas 
the  consumption  for  peaches  has  re¬ 
mained  about  the  same.  Although  the 
number  of  bearing  trees  of  apples  is 
decreasing,  the  demand  seems  to  be 
decreasing  just  as  rapidly. 

I  attribute  this  to  the  advertising  of 
ether  fruits  which  has  placed  them  be¬ 
fore  the  public  in  a  more  favorable 
light. 

Sweet  Potatoes  Dressed  for  Market 

One  of  our  growers  and  shippers  of 
sweet  potatoes,  for  the  past  two  years, 
has  been  washing  his  sweet  potatoes 
with  a  solution  that  cleans  and  pre¬ 
serves  them  from  decay.  They  are 
labeled  “Casella  Improved  Process 
Sweet  Potatoes.”  Last  year  I  obtained 
a  basket  and  found  they  kept  in  ordi¬ 
nary  storage  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  This  should  decrease  the 
waste  of  distribution,  for  there  is  less 
spoilage  to  be  charged  against  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  selling.  The  clean  appearance 
will  also  attract  the  housewife  and  she 
will  be  inclined  to  buy  more  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes.  I  don’t  know  how  much  this 
adds  to  the  cost  of  marketing,  but  in 
all  likelihood  the  added  cost  is  less  than 
the  wastage  from  decay  for  potatoes 
not  processed. 

Borax  Grows  Better  Beets 

Last  year  I  added  borax  to  my  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  the  growing  of  beets  and  was 
astonished  at  the  increase  in  yield  ob¬ 
tained  from  one  pound  of  borax  added 
to  a  ton  of  fertilizer.  The  use  of  minor 
elements  is  opening  a  new  field  for  the 
proper  fertilization  of  crops. 

Copper,  boron,  manganese,  ai>d  mag¬ 
nesium  have  all  influenced  crop  yields 
under  certain  conditions  for  some  soils. 
Up  to  the  present  time  beneficial  re¬ 
sults  have  been  obtained  mostly  on  the 
coastal  plain  soils  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  I  have  had  reports,  however, 
that  boron  applied  to  orchards  was 
showing  some  marked  influence  on  the 
apple  crop. 

These  results  emphasize  the  need  of 
better  support  to  our  research  institu¬ 
tions.  Fertilizers  were  one  of  the  first 
things  our  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  started  investigating.  We  learn¬ 
ed  much  from  their  efforts  but  much 
information  is  still  lacking. 

Copper  Sprays  Increase  Apple  Yields 

I  promised  to  report  something  more 
tangible  on  the  results  of  the  use  of 
copper  sprays  in  our  orchards  this  past 
year.  The  blocks  of  Golden  Delicious 
apples  which  received  the  recommend¬ 
ed  wettabie  sulphur  sprays  produced  a 
crop  of  apples  much  smaller  in  size 
and  much  lacking  in  finish,  compared 
to  the  blocks  receiving  copper.  We 
were  compelled  to  pack  the  sulphur 
blocks  two  inches  and  up,  most  of  the 
apples  ranging  in  size  from  two  to  two 
and  a  quarter,  whereas  the  copper 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 


THE  BIG  MILK  PROBLEM  of  the  New  York  Milk  Shed 


is  made  up  of  many  parts — ALL  parts 
must  be  solved  for  the  good  of  the 
entire  industry.  Here  are  some  of  the 
major  ones: 


There 


■  Cfasrfr  “r®  ‘'•® 

Classified  vs.  Plat  Price  Pl^» 

dealers'  boofe 

mrrk^'"**"  Producers 
Demand  of  consumers  for  cheaper 


# 


WILL  NEVER  be  a  STRIKE 

in  the  Cow  Barn... 


CLASSIFIED  PRICE  PLAN 
PROVED  RIGHT 

OHIO — Federal  Trade  Commission 
report  June  4,  1936 

“The  Ohio  Milk  Marketing  Com¬ 
mission  came  into  the  market  in  the 
fall  of  1933  and  was  reported  to  have 
had  a  decidedly  stabilizing  effect  on 
the  market.  It  effected  a  definite 
base  and  surplus  plan  of  allocating 
milk  received  from  producers  and 
established  a  system  whereby  pro¬ 
ducers  were  to  be  paid  for  base  milk 
ACCORDING  TO  ITS  UTILIZA¬ 
TION.” 

CONNECTICUT  —  Federal  Trade 
Commission  report  January  8,  1936 

“PROPERLY  ADMINISTERED 
this  method  (Classified  Price  Plan) 
insures  payments  to  producers  in 
accordance  WITH  THE  DISTRIBU¬ 
TORS’  UTILIZATION  and  thus  pre¬ 
vents  the  latter  from  obtaining  a  part 
of  their  fluid  milk  requirements  at 
surplus  prices  and  not  at  class  1 
prices  which  should  have  been  paid 
to  producers.” 


NEW  YORK — Report  of  the  Joint 
Legislative  Committee,  1933 

“Universal  application  of  the  clas¬ 
sified  price  plan  and  control  of  sur¬ 
plus  milk  by  the  producers  through 
effective  cooperative  organization 
appears  to  offer  the  best  prospect  for 
permanent  stabilization  of  the  dairy 
industry  in  the  New  York  milk  shed.” 


Nature  never  strikes,  and  the  dairy  cow  works  24  hours  a  day.  She 
keeps  right  on  producing  milk  no  matter  how  much  the  ”fluid  market” 
pail  may  be  spilling  over. 

The  cow  can’t  do  anything  about  SURPLUS  milk.  But  the  dairy 
farmers  must  do  something  if  they  are  to  get  a  living  price  for  their  milk. 

Wherever  the  milk  problem  has  been  studied  seriouslv,  one  con¬ 
structive  step  has  been  taken  to  handle  this  SURPLUS  problem.  That 
step  is  the  proper  use  of  the  CLASSIFIED  PRICE  PLAN. 

WHAT  IS  THE  CLASSIFIED  PRICE  PLAN? 

It’s  nothing  new.  It’s  the  only  fair  way  milk  can  be  sold.  It  means  that  the  farmer 
gets  paid  for  his  milk  according  to  its  use  in  the  market.  For  that  part  of  his  milk  which 
is  sold  by  the  dealer  as  fluid  milk,  he  gets  the  fluid  price — for  cream,  the  cream  price — 
for  condensed,  the  condensed  price — for  butter,  the  butter  price,  and  so  on.  The  dealer 
has  always  SOLD  his  milk  on  such  a  basis.  It  is  the  only  way  he  can  dispose  of  his 
entire  supply  of  milk  when  the  market  won’t  take  it  all  in  the  form  of  fluid. 

Under  the  so-called  flat  price  plan  the  farmer  receives  the  same  price  for  all  of  the 
milk  he  sells.  Under  this  plan  the  dealer  pays  only  as  much  as  he  HAS  TO  above  the 
butter  price,  but  he  sells  as  much  of  it  as  he  can  AT  THE  FULL  FLUID  PRICE. 

HAS  THE  FLAT  PRICE  PLAN  BEEN  TRIED?  Yes,  New  York  Milk  Shed  pro¬ 
ducers  were  paid  on  this  basis  until  1920.  The  price  they  received  was  based  upon  the 
price  of  milk  MADE  INTO  BUTTER. 

For  20  years  before  1920,  the  average  price  of  milk  paid  to  the  farmer 

IN  THIS  MILK  SHED  WAS  ONLY  ABOUT  9c  PER  HUNDRED  POUNDS  ABOVE  THE  PRICE  OF 
MILK  MADE  INTO  BUTTER. 

Since  1920,  new-york-milk-shed  farmers  operating  under  the  classified 

PLAN  HAVE  RECEIVED  ABOUT  45c  PER  HUNDRED  POUNDS  ABOVE  THE  PRICE  OF  MILK 
MADE  INTO  BUTTER. 

IS  THE  CLASSIFIED  PRICE  PLAN  WIDELY  USED?  Yes.  Milk  marketing 
cooperatives  everywhere  now  use  it.  It  is  included  in  Federal  Marketing  Agreements 
and  State  Milk  Control  regulations.  They  all  believe  it  is  the  ONLY  FAIR  WAY  .  .  . 
that  producers  may  share  the  fluid  market  .  .  .  that  the  surplus  can  he  controlled. 

It  must  be  MADE  to  work.  For  the  Flat  Price  Plan  was  proved  WRONG 
YEARS  AGO — under  it  farmers’  returns  were  less.  Why  go  back?  Complete  organi¬ 
zation  of  all  dairy  farmers  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  (in  one  or  more  organizations) 
can  make  the  Classified  Plan  work  for  all  dairymen. 


i 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Owned  and  Operated  by  40  Thousand  Dairylea  Farmers 


In  the  next  issue  of  this  magazine,  the  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative* Association  will  discuss 
another  important  phase  of  this  BIG  MILK  PROBLEM.  We  believe  it  is  vitally  im¬ 
portant  for  everyone  to  understand  how  BIG  the  problem  really  is. 


8  (740) 
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your  cows  does  not  stand  a  chance  of  being  sold  as  fluid  milk, 
because  there  are  not  enough  city  customers  for  aU  your  milk 
all  the  time. 


The  most  important  job  of  Sheffield  Farms  is  to  find  and 
supply  as  many  customers  as  possible  with  good,  rich  fluid 
milk;  and  then  to  find  the  best  possible  market  for  the  sur¬ 
plus.  That  is  why  constant  research  is  carried  on  to  develop 
new  markets  and  to  make  everything  from  cheese  to  buttons 
and  radio  dials  out  of  the  milk  that  cannot  be  sold  as  fluid. 

With  Sheffield  Farms  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  the 
milk  business  than  buying,  bottling,  and  delivering  milk  In 
the  city.  Utilizing  all  milk  makes  it  possible  for  farmers  to 
receive  cash  for  milk  that  otherwise  would  be  wasted. 

SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

524  WEST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SWINE 


RUGGED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  AND  YORKSHIRE  OR  BERKSHIRE 
AND  CHESTER  CROSS  — 8  to  9  wks.  old,  $3.50. 

CHESTER  WHITES  — 8  wks.  old,  $4.75. 

These  are  all  grown  on  our  farm  and  selected 
from  large  type  breeders. 

WILL  SHIP  C.O.D.  ON  APPROVAL. 

f  ¥  TV  206  WASHINGTON  ST, 
•  IVl.  WOBURN,  MASS. 


MOORE  BROS.  PURPUL 
MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 


Imitated  But  Not  Duplicated.  You  Be  The  Judge. 
Pkg.  of  1  Doz.  mailed  FREE  on  request. 

The  Moore  Bros,  Corp.,  Dept.  10,  Albany, N.  Y. 


DAILEY  SXOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS  — CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  — 
BERKSHIRE  &  0.1. C.  SHIPPED  C.O.D. 

6-7  wks.  old  $3.50  each  —  8-9  wks.  old,  $4.00  each. 
SERVICE  BOARS  FOR  SALE. 


50  Years  with  Dependable  Pigs 

Chester-Torkshire,  Hampshlre-Berkshire  and  Poland 
Duroc  crosses.  8.  8,  10,  12  weeks  old,  $3.50,  $4,  $4.50,  $5, 
$5.50,  $6  each,  on  approval.  Shoals,  feeders,  all  ages. 
(Vaccinated  to  prevent  cholera,  50c  each  if  desired.) 
Selected  boars  for  immediate  and  future  service. 
—  Buy  With  Confidence  — 

CHAS.  DAVIS.  Box  II,  CONCORD.  MASS. 

Residence,  Carr  Road,  -  Tel.  I09I-M  Evenings 


Encloaed, 

Sell-Oiling,  Roller  Bearing 
Cheapest  reliable  power  for  farm  or 
factory.  Uses  all  fuels  for  pumping,  sawing,  etc. 
Best  engine  for  the  money.  It  pays  for  itself. 
Sold  direct  from  Factory  to  You.  Catalog  FREE. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1809  Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


rri  AD  AlMTCCn.  chewing.  Smoking  or  Cigarette 
UU  AivAn  1  t«tl.r .  Tobacco.  Five  pounds  $1.00, 
Ten  $1.75.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  box  cigars  Free. 

Carlton  Tobacco  Company  ■  K^^N°T^U^(fK*Y. 


HORSES 


HEAVY  AND  HANDY-WEIGHT  FARM  WORK 
HORSES;  high-grade  Belgians  and  Percherons  at  low¬ 
est  country  prices.  FRED  CHANDLER.  Chariton.  Iowa. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


RAW  FURS  of  all  kinds  wanted.  Pull  market  prices. 
Honest  grading.  Ship  tyith  confidence.  Shipping  tags, 
prices  upon  reouest.  William  T.  Decker,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  USED  HAY  BALER 

in  good  condition,  prefer  Jolm  Deere  Jr.  or  a  small  In¬ 
ternational.  To  l)ale  75  or  100  Ih.  hales. 

MARVIN  WOODZELL,  Ilemsenburg,  Ixing  Island,  N.  Y. 


The  Sur^e  Method  Is  fAe  aecepted  method  because  it  milks 
cows  quicker  than  any  other  machine  ever  milked  cows  be¬ 
fore  .  .  .  AMD  .  .  .  because  it  has  NO  long  tubes,  NO  claws— 
it  is  easier  to  clean  and  KEEP  clean.  Pure,  Solid,  Nickel 
Pali!  WRITE  for  Free  Surge  Catalog  prices,  and  “20  Months 
to  Pay”  Easy  Terms  Offer  1 

NEW  SURGE  MILKING  PARLOR! 

increase  profits  by  installing  a  New  Surge  Milking  Parlor.  Send 
for  Special  Milking  Parlor  circular  1 

1936  TEAT  CUP 
AND  INFLATION 

The  NEW  1930  trivls-cured  Sarae  fnfia- 
tioD  aad  the  NEW  Sorae  Teat  Cup  gives 
looaer  life  to  the  rubber  inflation— lonaer 
life  than  ever  possible  before-and— we  be¬ 
lieve  we  can  now  boast  of  the  lowt  cost 
of  upkeep— a  cost  60  low  ft’s  Insianiflcant. 

WRITE  TODAY. .  .  .  Good  territory  open 
to  dealers  and  agentsi 

Tbe  Surge  Milking  Mackiue  Co.,  Inc- 

Eastern  Office:  466  Spencer  St. 

Dept.  9069  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


NEW 


FUR- 

A  Northeastern  Crop 

Worth  $5,000,000 


N ortheastern  Trappers  Can  Save 
Losses  by  Correct  Packing 
and  Shipping 


Bj;  JACK  BAKER 


Much  money  is  lost  each  year  by 
the  carelessness  of  those  who  ship 
their  raw  furs  to  the  city  markets. 
Shipments  are  lost;  loss  occurs  through 
lack  of  care  in  packing;  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  delay  and  possibly  error  result 
from  carelessness  in  addressing  and 
marking  the  shipment.  Only  those  who 
work  in  the  receiving  rooms  of  the  big 
fur  houses  really  know  to  what  extent 
this  unnecessary  loss  affects  the  return 
to  trappers.  That  it  is  great  is  evidenc¬ 
ed  by  the  fact  that  all  reliable  fur¬ 
buying  concerns  constantly  caution  the 
shipper  to  be  sure  to  follow  their  ship¬ 
ping  instructions  when  sending  them 
raw  furs. 

Raw  furs  should  never  be  shipped 
until  they  are  thoroughly  cured.  Other¬ 
wise  they  are  likely  to  wrinkle  and 
mold  while  in  transit,  which  greatly  de¬ 
tracts  from  their  value.  The  more  fat 
and  grease  there  is  on  the  skins  the 
greater  the  danger, 
as  the  fat  and  grease 
quickly  becomes  ran¬ 
cid  when  such  skins 
are  packed  closely. 

Raw  furs  that  are 
not  thoroughly  cured 
will  shrink,  causing 
them  to  be  graded 
lower  than  they  would 
be  if  they  had  been 
well  cured  on  the 
stretchers. 

The  manner  of 
packing  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  appearance  of  raw 
furs  upon  their  arrival  at  market.  If 
they  have  been  thrown  any  old  way  in¬ 
to  a  bag  or  box  it  is  quite  certain  that 
they  will  not  be  in  the  best  of  condi¬ 
tion  when  they  are  unpacked  for  grad¬ 
ing.  On  the  other  hand,  if  each  skin 
has  been  wrapped  carefully  in  paper 
and  placed  straight  in  the  bundle,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  shipment  will  ar¬ 
rive  in  perfect  condition. 

The  most  valuable  furs,  such  as 
mink,  fox,  and  the  like,  should  be  plac¬ 
ed  near  the  center  of  the  bundle,  with 
such  coarse  furs  as  opossum,  raccoon, 
and  skunk  on  the  outside.  The  skins 
should  be  placed  alternately  in  the 
bundle,  the  head  end  of  one  skin  to  the 
tail  end  of  its  neighbor,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  bundle. 

When  the  bundle  is  complete,  an 
identification  tag  hearing  the  name  and 
address  of  the  shipper  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  dealer,  together 
with  an  itemized  list  of  the  contents, 
is  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  package. 
Then  the  bundle  is  wrapped  in  two  or 
three  thickness  of  tough  paper,  tied 
with  strips  of  cloth,  sewed  up  in  strong 
burlap,  and  tied  about  again  with 
strong  cord.  Two  shipping  tags  should 
be  affixed,  as  a  surety  against  the  ship¬ 
ment  going  astray  in  case  a  tag  should 
be  tom  off  in  transit. 

Whether  the  shipment  is  to  go  by 
express  or  parcel  post,  a  letter  should 
be  sent  the  dealer  at  the  same  time 
the  shipment  goes  out,  notifying  him 
that  the  shipment  is  on  its  way  and 
giving  him  an  itemized  list  of  the  con¬ 
tents.  The  shipper  should  himself  re¬ 
tain  a  copy  of  the  list  of  the  shipment, 
together  with  his  own  grading  of  the 
skins.  He  can,  then,  if  he  knows  how 
to  grade  raw  furs,  compare  his  own 


grading  with  his  returns  and  in  this 
way  better  judge  whether  or  not  he  has 
received  fair  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  dealer. 

When  shipping  raw  furs  to  city  mar¬ 
kets  it  is  well  always  to  inform  the 
dealer  that  the  furs  are  to  be  held 
separate  for  your  acceptance  of  his 
valuation.  However,  be  sure  always 
that  your  furs  a^e  in  good  condition  to 
hold.  Treat  the  dealer  fair.  Be  prompt 
to  notify  him  of  your  acceptance  or  re¬ 
jection  of  his  ch^ck.  Lack  of  prompt¬ 
ness  on  your  part  may  lose  the  dealer 
money  if  the  raw  fur  market  is  declin¬ 
ing.  Demand  fair  treatment  of  the 
dealer,  but  see,  also,  that  you  always 
treat  the  dealer  fair. 


Predicts  Good  Trapping  Season 

Prices  of  raw  furs  are  likely  to  be 
higher  in  1936-37  than  during  the  past 
trapping  season,  with  muskrat,  mink, 
raccoon,  fox,  and  weasel  in  greatest  de¬ 
mand,  according  to  Dr.  W.  J.  Hamilton, 
Jr.,  of  the  zoology  de¬ 
partment,  New  York 
State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

When  prices  for 
pelts  are  high,  the  in¬ 
come  to  trappers  in 
New  York  State  alone 
probably  exceeds  $3,- 
000,000  a  year;  even 
when  fur  prices  are 
low,  fur-bearers  pro¬ 
vide  an  annual  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  crop,  and 
the  industry  provides 
a  partial  income  for  more  than  60,000 
persons. 

Most  of  the  animals  are  taken  by 
farmers  and  their  boys.  Lads  in  their 
teens  take  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent 
of  the  muskrats  and  skunks  trapped 
each  fall.  Not  more  than  five  per  cent 
of  the  New  York  fur  hearers  are  taken 
by  professional  trappers. 

The  Northeast’s  most  important  fur 
bearers  are  the  muskrat  and  the  skunk. 
Others  of  importance  are  the  red  fox, 
mink,  raccoon,  and  weasel.  Less  com¬ 
mon  are  the  opossum,  beaver,  wildcat. 


A  New  Book  on  Leathercraft 

“Working  With  Leather”  is  the  title 
of  a  new  book  on  leathercraft  just  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Webb  Book  Publishing 
Company  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  It 
has  been  designed  as  a  companion  vol¬ 
ume  to  Mr.  Decker’s  previous  book 
“Practical  Home  Tanning  and  Fur 
Dressing.” 

“Working  With  Leather”  is  a  hand¬ 
book  of  instruction  in  all  branches  of 
leather  work.  The  various  chapters 
describe  the  tools  required,  tell  how  to 
cut  and  assemble  patterns,  describe  the 
different  types  of  lacing  and  stitching 
most  commonly  used,  and  contain  di¬ 
rections  for  glueing,  waxing,  polishing, 
dyeing,  and  decorating  leather  articles, 
as  well  as  for  applying  handles,  fast- 
ners,  linings,  etc.  There  is  also  a  list 
of  supply  houses  from  which  leather 
tools  and  materials  may  be  obtained. 

Both  “Practical  Home  Tanning  and 
Fur  Dressing”  and  “Working  With 
Leather”  are  sold  at  25  cents  per  copy, 
postpaid.  They  are  practical  and  con¬ 
cise  handbooks  that  should  appeal  to 
all  interested  in  craft  work. 
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Interesting 

Folks 

and 

Places 


Charles  Clinch,  Jr.,  of  Middleton,  Mass., 
president  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  of  that  state.  The  FFA  is  a 
country-wide  organization  of  students 
in  vocational  agriculture. 


Left  —  James  Rose,  winner  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  trip  to  Camp  Mini- 
wanca,  at  Shelby,  Michigan,  and  William 
H.  Danforth,  president  of  the  American 
Youth  Foundation.  Picture  was  taken 
at  camp  where  some  of  the  finest  boys 
and  girls  in  America  gathered  to  learn 
more  about  true  leadership. 


L.  C.  Williams,  78  year  old  farmer- 
philosopher,  sheep  man,  and  baseball 
fan  of  Yates  County,  Sew  York.  “L. 
C.”  has  just  christened  the  oxen 
“Tom"  and  “Jerry”  at  the  home  plate 
of  the  Middlesex  baseball  diamond. 
They  belong  to  Lovell  Adams,  who  is 
in  the  market  for  a  real  ox-cart. 


Below  —  The  monument  is  a  memorial 
to  the  charter  members  of  Green 
Mountain  Grange  in  Vermont,  which 
is  the  oldest  grange  in  New  England. 
The  man  in  the  center  is  State  Master 
Henry  Stoddard.  With  him  are  Walter 
Hall,  Master  of  St.  Johnsbury  Grange, 
and  Fayette  Richardson,  only  living 
charter  member  of  Green  Mountain 
Grange. 


Erected  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Borti- 
cultaral  Society  is  this  monument  inscribed 
as  follows: 

THE  YORK  IMPERIAL  APPLE 

Was  First  Propogated  about  1820 
in  this  field  by 

JONATHAN  JESSOP. 

It  is  the  most  widely  known  variety 
Of  Pennsylvania  origin  and  has 
Contributed  largely  to  the 
Agricultural  Prosperity  of  the  State. 

h  is  located  on  Route  III,  between  York, 
Pa.,  and  Baltimore,  Md. 
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PHILCO  623J^ 

(at  right) 

Exquisite  two-tone  console  cabinet. 
American  and  Foreign,  with  Philco 
Foreign  Tuning  Sxistem.  Color  Dial, 
Concert  Grand  Permanent  Field 
Dynamic  Speaker,  3-point  Tone 
Control,  and  many  other  big  features. 

$y  0.95 

Complete  with  Batteries,  Less  Aerial 
‘'Sold  only  with  Philco  High-Effi¬ 
ciency  .Aerial  to  insure  greatest 
foreign  reception. 


»39-95 


Complete  with  Batteries 


Attractive  Baby  Grand,  with  tuning 
range  covering  all  Standard  Ameri¬ 
can  Broadcasts  and  State  Police 
Calls.  Many  important  features,  in¬ 
cluding  new-type  Magnetic  Speak¬ 
er,  Illuminated  Dial,  Pentode  Audio 
System,  and  Philco  Balanced  Super¬ 
heterodyne  Circuit.  An  amazing 
value  at 


(at  left) 


PHILCO  33B 


Make  this  a  year-round  Christmas !  Give  your  family  a  new 
1937  Phileo!  Think  of  the  all-year  enjoyment  Philco  can 
bring  you  .  .  .  news  .  .  .  drama  .  .  .  the  big  musical  programs 
.  .  .  finest  American  reception  including  the  big  daytime  net¬ 
work  programs,  through  sheet-wave  stations !  And  to  top  it 
all  .  .  .  dozens  of  colorful  overseas  programs  too! 

Your  local  Philco  dealer  is  offering  sensationally  low 
down-payments,  long,  easy  terms,  and  big  trade-in  allowances 
on  your  present  radio!  And  he’s  guaranteeing  Christmas  de¬ 
livery  on  all  farm  Philcos  ...  if  you  place  your  order  early! 
There’s  a  Philco  for  every  purse  and  purpose  .  .  .  battery- 
operated  Philcos  $39.95  up;  6- volt  Philcos  $49.95  up;  All- 
Electric  Philcos  $20  up!  Don’t  wait — place  your  order  now! 


Big  Trade-in  Low  Down  Payments  — 
Allowances!  ^  LONG  EASY  TERMS! 


See  Your  Local  PHILCO  Dealer  or  Write  Your  Nearest  Distributor 


AUTO  ELECTRIC  SERVICE  CO., 

1214  Elm  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
BEAUCAIRE.  INC., 

228  Broadway,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

359  State  St..  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

W.  BERGMAN  CO., 

Oak  &  Eagle  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

THE  G.  S.  BLODGETT  CO.,  INC., 

190  Bank  St..  Burlington.  Vt. 
BROOME  DISTRIBUTING  CO.,  INC., 

221  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 
CRESSEY  &  ALLEN, 

123  Middle  St,  Portland,  Me. 

KELLER  DISTRIBUTING  CORP., 

174  High  St.,  Hartford.  Conn. 

336  Columbus  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MORY  SALES  CORP., 

156  Brewery  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

M.  P.  MYERS  &  CO.,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  40,  Plattsbugg,  N.  Y. 

PHILCO  DISTRIBUTORS. 

17  Lyman  St..  Providence,  R.  I. 

PHILCO  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  CORP.  OF  N.Y., 
254  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  City. 

393  Central  Ave.,  Newark.  N.  J. 

PHILCO  RADIO  &.  TELEVISION  CORP.  OF  N.Y.. 
829  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

106  Whitesboro  St..  Utica.  N.  Y. 

ROSKIN  BROS.,  INC., 

286  Central  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

23-27  W.  Main  St..  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
ROSKIN  DISTRIBUTORS.  INC., 

1113  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Buy  a 

BULL  CALF 


from  the  Wait  Farms’  Herd,  which  in  six  of  the 
last  seven  years  ,has  held  the  highest  average  for 
miik  and  butterfat  production  of  any  herd  in  the 
U.  S.  in  its  classification  of  herds  of  50  cows  or 
more  milked  twice  daily. 

Outstanding  Show  Type  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
production  here.  In  1936  at  New  York  State  Fair 
—  our  Senior  Herd  Sire  was  1st  prize  aged  Buil  — 
Senior  Champion  &.  Grand  Champion  over  all  ages. 
Send  for  our  list  of  Buli  Calves  now  available. 


The  Wait  Farms 

J.  REYNOLDS  WAIT,  Owner. 

Genesee  Rd.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Office  77  Genesee  St. 


Herd  Sire:  Winterthur  Great 
Don  Boast  Ormsby  No.  694782 


WHOSE  DAM  HAS  711  LBS.  FAT,  18,000  LBS. 

MILK  IN  CLASS  C,  3.9%  TEST. 

Bull  calves  for  sale  from  High  Record  Cow  Tost 
Association  Dams.  Also  a  few  heifer  calves. 


SIVIIXHOIVIE  FARM 

MAYNARD  L.  SMITH,  R.  I,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


RIVER 

nEADOW 

FARMS 


HOLSXEIIVS 


We  Offer 


from  our  accredited  and  nega¬ 
tive  herds  a  few  young  females 
heavy  with  calf  by  our  best  bulls  at  real  bargain  prices. 
An  excellent  foundation  herd. 


High  class  young  bulls  $100.00  and  up. 


Me  LAURY  BROS. 

Portlandville,  Otsego  County,  New  York 


For  Sak'^BullCalf 


BORN  DEC.  21,  1935. 

Sire:  Son  of  Ormsby  Sensation  45th. 

Dam:  Winfarm  Betty  Echo,  Milk  15,240,  Fat  565.9, 
as  a  3  yr.  old  twice  a  day  milking  in  C.T.A. 

A  ijice,  straight,  good  bodied  calf, 
well  grown,  ready  for  light  service. 

Winfarm  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Westlawn  IIOLSTEINS 


Farms 


II 


Home  of 

Union  Valley  Model  Aaggil 
SEVERAL  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

Westlawn  Farms,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


W.  H.  HILL,  Owner. 


HARRY  MACK,  Supt. 


YOUNG  SONS 
Are  Now  Available  by 


Carnation  Inka  Invincible 


our  great  young  son  of  Sir  Inka  May  from  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Matador  Segis  Ormsby.  Second  dam  is  a 
great  1,078  lb.  fat  producer  with  31,103  lb.  of 
milk.  These  calves  that  are  from  some  of  our  great 
producing  cows  and  are  turning  out  one  of  the 
best  H.I.R.  averages  of  the  year,  are  now  for  sale 
at  farmers’  prices. 


Herd  Average:  Milk  13,977  lb.,  butter- 
fat  482.7  lb.,  3.5  test. 


Orchard  Hill  Stock  Farm 


R.  D.  2 


MARCY  R.  KLOCK,  • 

Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


Bull  Calves  from  cows  with  production  records. 

Rroven  Holsstein  Sires 


SIR  DAYBREAK  PROSPECT  406700  —  Segis 
Pietertje  Prospect  and  Matador  Walker  breeding. 
PRINCE  REGINA  580271 — Carnation  Prince- 
Hazetwood-Sir  Inka  May  breeding. 


•Junior  Sire 

SIR  INKA  MAY  42nd  705137  — A  Sir  Inka 
May-Matador  Segis  Ormsby  bull  of  great  promise. 


^A^rSOfSjSC/fcSOM 


FOR 

SALE 


Registered  HOLSTEIN 
COWS  AND  HEIFERS 


to  freshen  in  next  thirty  days. 

Three  Reg.  Jerseys  three  yrs.  old,  fresh. 

Ten  Reg.  Guernseys,  part  fresh,  bal.  due  in  March  &  April. 
One  Reg.  Guernsey  bull,  two  yrs.  old. 

ALL  ARE  ACCREDITED  AND  BLOODTESTED. 

L.  J.  LONERGAN,  Homer,  IM.  Y. 


Youngdale  Farm 

H  OLSTEI nS 


Herd  Sire  Kookee  Junior.  Starkdale  Lyons  Lad 
No.  636724.  Dam  3  yr.  Class  B,  Milk  17,735.1, 
fat  648.9,  test  3.67.  Miik  over  90  lbs.  a  day. 
(BULLS  FOR  SALE) 


FRANK  YOUNG, 


AMENIA,  N.  Y. 


The  Sitring  of  cows  in  this  clean  stable  belong  to  Seybolt  Tonkens  of  Hacketts- 
town.  New  Jersey.  They  produce  Grade  A  milk.  The  picture  below  shows 

the  outside  of  the  barn. 


awards  are  given  to  owners  of  herds  of 
five  or  more  cows,  averaging  to  produce 
over  300  pounds  of  butterfat  during  a 
year.  Heading  the  list  is  Roe  Mc- 
Danolds,  North  Haverhill,  whose  16 
Holsteins  averaged  432  pounds  of  but¬ 
terfat. 


Livestock  Sales  and  Events 


May  17 


Holsteins 

Royal  Brentwood  Sale.  Wrightsville,  Pa. 


The  dairy  barn  of  Seybolt  Tonkens  of 
Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. 


May  15 
May  15 


.  Guernseys 

loth  Annual  Chester  County,  Pa.,  Sale. 
Harry  M.  Pate.  Chadds  Ford  Junction,  Pa. 
New  York  Guernsey  Sale. 


barnyard  Gossip 


Coming  Events 


Dec.  29-30 


“The  Jersey”. — Jersey  breeders  will 
want  to  read  R.  M.  Gow’s  new  book 
“The  Jersey,”  published  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  324  West  23rd 
St.,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Cow  has  been 
associated  with  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  for  fifty-four  years  and  has 
visited  farms  of  Jersey  breeders  in 
many  parts  of  the  world. 


Dec.  3i-Jan 
Jan.  6-8 


Jan.  6-8 


Jan.  12-14 
Jan.  12-15 


New  York  Herd  Wins  Honors. — Twen¬ 
ty-seven  Holsteins  and  Guernseys 
traveled  from  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  herd  to  the  Roy¬ 
al  Winter  Fair  at  Toronto.  They  gave 
a  good  account  of  themselves,  bringing 
back  one  senior  grand  championship, 
one  junior  championship,  one  reserve 
chanTpionship,  plus  seven  firsts,  five 
seconds,  three  thirds  and  four  fourths. 


Jan.  12-15 
Jan.  13 
Jan.  15 


Jan.  18-22 
Jan.  19 


Certificates  of  Merit  Awarded — To  105 
New  Hampshire  dairymen  will  go  cer¬ 
tificates  of  merit  from  the  National 
Breed  Improvement  Association.  These 


Jan.  20 
Jan.  27-28 
Jan.  27-29 
Feb.  15-20 
Feb.  18 
May  12 


Short  course  on  agricultural  cooperative 
membership  relations.  University  of  Maine, 
Orono. 

4  Boston  Poultry  Show.  Boston,  Mass. 

Union  Agricultural  Meeting.  Auditorium, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Joint  meeting  of  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Assn,  and  Empire  State  Potato 
Club.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Conn.  State  Grange.  Stratfleld  Hotel, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Vermont  Union  Agricultural  Meetings — 
Fifth  Vermont  Farm  Products  Show.  Me¬ 
morial  Auditorium.  Burlington,  Vt. 

Meeting  of  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Annual  meeting  Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 
Hotel  Vermont.  Burlington. 

Milk  Producer-Dealers’  Association  of  Con¬ 
necticut  Annual  Meeting.  Hotel  Bond, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Pennsylvania  Farm  Show.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Meeting  New  York  State  Master  Farmer 
Judges.  Albany. 

Annual  meeting  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society.  Albany. 

Annual  meeting  Northeastern  Dairy  Con¬ 
ference.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Eastern  Meeting  of  New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

30th  Annual  Farm  and  Home  Week.  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ninth  Annual  American  Agriculturist  Mas¬ 
ter  Farmer  Banquet.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Annual  meeting  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club.  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York  City. 


rilLou  Forme  ■■  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 
LIIKaj  ramiS  Accredited  and  Bloodtested 
Carnation  Inka  Onnsh.v  Perfection,  most  famous  Carna¬ 
tion  bred  bull  ever  used  in  an  Eastern  Herd.  His  sire. 
Matador  Sesis  Ormsby,  has  more  daughters  alxive  1,000 
lbs.  butter  than  any  sire  in  tlie  history  of  this  or  any 
breed,  including  the  new  world  record  combined  milk 
and  butter  producer. 

His  dam  is  the  highe.st  testing  (4.7%)  1,000  lb.  butter 
cow  in  yearly  work  in  the  world. 

CALVES  FROM  THIS  SIRE  NOW  FOR  SALE. 

ELLIOTT  SPRINGSTEAD,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


$25.00  —  HEIEERS  —  $25.00 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


BULL  AND  HEIFER  CALVES 


SIRED  BY  “ROYAL  CREATOR”.  HIS  DAM  1107  LBS. 
YEARLY  BUTTER  RECORD.  REGISTERED.  TRANS¬ 
FERRED  AND  CRATED,  F.O.B.  AT  FARMERS’ 
PRICES. 


F.  C.  WHITNEY,  ILION,  N.  Y. 

$15.00  —  BG1.L.S  —  $15.00 


OFFERS  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  FROM  HIGH 
TEST  AND  HEAVY  PRODUCING  COWS  FROM 
A  PROVEN  HIGH  TEST  KING  BESSIE  BULL  — 
AT  FARMERS’  PRICES. 


ACCREDITED  AND  NEGATIVE. 


ANYAN  FARMS 


ANNOUNCES  to  the  many  owners  of  sons  from  our 
Senior  Herd  Sire,  “Fanyan  King  of  the  Snow’s.” 
that  his  first  sister,  ‘‘Springbank  Aristocrat  Adaline,” 
owned  by  Tom  Dent,  Woodstock,  Ont.,  is  the  NEW 
DOUBLE  WORLD’S  RECORD  2-YEAR-OLD 
CHAMPION.  The  record,  24,606  milk,  874  fat,  was 
made  on  three  time  a  day  milking  on  a  year’s  test. 
“Fanyan  King  of  the  Snow’s”  has  a  911  lb.  4% 
fat  dam.  She  is  the  highest  record  sister  of  a 
world’s  record  cow.  His  sire’s  dam.  “Snow  Count¬ 
ess,”  has  jl25  lb.  fat  with  4.37%  test  and  is  the 
world’s  champion  long  time  producer. 


Knowing  the  high  test  with  production  and  type 
backing  the  Snow  family,  we  are  wondering  where 
the  next  record  will  be  made. 


C.  C.  BENNETT,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


Ellbank  Fapm 
HOLSTEINS 


Herd  Sire — Newmont  Trixy  Ormsby  Prince.  For  sale: 
Young  bulls,  six  months  to  one  yr.  old  from  record 
dams  in  H.  T.  Have  one  about  ready  for  service  from 
dam  with  record  485  lbs.  fat,  3.7  test  as  three  _year 
old.  Herd  average  for  past  year  441  lbs.  fat,  3.6  test, 
strictly  twice  a  day  milking. 


Roy  W.  Wright  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


AIRY  RIDGF  FARM 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE. 
Colantha  Veeman  Hungeiveld  Boy  570787  is  the 
only  living  Holstein  PROVEN  SIRE  in  Onondaga 
County.  Daughters  of  this  bull  have  averaged 
12425  lbs.  of  milk  and  454.8  lbs.  fat. 
Ottering  sons  of  this  PROVEN  SIRE  for  sale. 
Will  make  excellent  herd  sires.  Ready  for  service. 
Dams  with  records  of  450  to  550  lbs.  fat  on  twice 
a  day  milking  in  D.H.I.A. 

3-13  mo.  old.  $125  to  $150 — 1-6  mo.  old,  $73. 

OLIN  H.  CLEVERLEY  WARNERS,  N.  Y. 


Valley  Farm  -  Purebred  Holsteins 


COWS,  HEIFERS  AND  CALVES  FOR  SALE. 
Owing  to  short  hay  crop  I  am  forced  to  sell  part  of  my 
herd.  Accredited  for  years.  Also  some  very  fine  bull 
calves  from  Sir  Ormsby  Segis  Mercedes  21,  Reserve  All 
American.  One  service  bull  from  Sadie  Queen  Colantha 
milking  under  test  105  lbs.  milk,  3.8  test  a  day.  Two 
others,  show  bulls,  with  dams’  records  up  to  550  fat, 
C.T.A.  twice  a  day  milking. 


PETER  CHAMBERS,  WALTON,  N.  Y. 


HiFIRIRIMS 


I 


J.  C.  REAGAN,  Prop.  TULLY,  N.Y. 


.  II  Registered  Holstein  Heifers.  |0 

Registered  Holstein  cows.  15  Grade  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Heifers  due  to  freshen  during  winter  and 
spring.  T.B.,  blood,  and  garget  tested.  3  saddle  horses. 


Registered 

GUERNSEY 


Bulls  of  Serviceable  Age 


DOWN  TO  CALVES,  All  OUT  OF  A.  R.  COWS. 
Our  Herd  Sire  was  1st  prize  2  yr.  old  at  the  1936 
Eastern  States  Exposition.  His  15  nearest  dams  aver¬ 
age  13024  lbs.  milk,  652  lbs.  butterfat.  He  is  a  grand¬ 
son  of  Mixter  Faithful,  the  greatest  living  Guernsey 
Cow. 

Our  young  bulls  are  priced  so  that  any  good  dairyman 
can  own  one. 


C.  J.  Hinds  &  Son 

Springfield  Center,  New  York, 


TARBELL  FARMS 


Guernseys 


Accredited  and  Approved  Negative. 
Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmers!  prices. 
Also  a  few  cows.  Write  or  come  to  see  us. 


Tarbell  Farms  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


Accredited  —  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 


Negativf 

GUERNSEYS 


Production  —  Type  —  Golden  Colored  Milk. 
Our  breeding  program  calls  for  the  above  three 
essential  qualities  which  each  cow  must  have  in 
order  to  be  a  breeder  in  this  herd.  Offering  bull 
calves  carrying  two  crosses  of  the  Grand  Champion 
cow  N.  Y.  State  Fair  1935.  Prices  $100  and  up. 

NO  FEMALES  FOR  SALE  THIS  SEASON. 


N.  OAKS,  Jr.  Oaks  Corners,  N.  T. 


A  Free  Son 


of  Princess’  May  Royal  proved  Guernsey  bull  with 
90  reg.  daughters  including  May  Princess’  Beauty, 
class  leading  3  year  old,  15,285  lbs.  milk,  753.9  lbs. 
fat.  Baby  sons  out  of  good  registered  cows  on  5 
year  lease  without  cost.  T.B.  and  blood  tested. 

D.H.I.A.  MEMBERS  PREFERRED. 


T.  Ei  Millintan  Churchville,  N.  Y 


Looi^in^  for  Guemseysi 


7 


WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  DESIRABLE  GUERNSEYS. 
ALL  AGES,  OFFERED  FROM  ACCREDITED, 
NEGATIVE  HERDS. 

N.  Y.  STATE  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  CO-OP,,  Inc. 

305  Fayette  Park  Building 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


Registered  Guernseys 


For  Sale 

and  nearby,  bred  beifer^ 


Cows  fresh 
also  bull  and  heifer  calves.  A.R.  records 
up  to  848  lbs.  fat. 

COME  AND  SEE  THEM. 

WILLIAM  KOCH 

Sheldegren  Farm,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


FORGE  HILL  FARM 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 


Sons  and  Grandsons  of  ROYALS  BELL  BUOY 
130305  A.R.,  one  of  the  great  living  proven  sires. 
Calves  to  serviceable  age;  bulls  out  of  good  A.R. 
cows  and  at  reasonable  prices. 

Occasionally  a  few  young  heifer  calves. 
Accredited  Blood  tested. 

Chas.  A.  Slater,  Mgr.  R.  F.  D.  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


VALLEY  VIEW  FARM,  Thetford  Gtr.,  VL 


OFFERS  TWO-YEAR-OLD  OWL  INTEREST 
JERSEY  BULL. 

Dam  Ex-State  Class  Champion.  12,264  lbs.  milk,  637 
lbs.  fat  at  2  yrs.  Silver  Medal  12,923  lbs.  milk,  703  lbs. 
fat,  at  3  yrs.  Silver  and  Gold  Medal.  Granddaughter 
of  Gold  Medal  bull  Upwey  Interested  Owl.  Excellent 
individual.  Price  $150.  A  13  months  old  half-brother 
from  same  cow.  Price  $100.  A  3  yr.  old  whose  own 
sister  made  581  lbs.  fat,  11,000  lbs.  milk,  on  3  teals. 
Price  $150.  Fine  individuals,  backed  by  heavy  productie*. 
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FOR  SALE  — 

Registered  Jerseys 

From  a  clean  herd  on  T.B.  and  Bangs. 
Also  excellent  bull  ezdves- 

Howard  Gladstone  Andes,  N.  Y. 


—  FOR  SALE  — 

40  and*  Grade  Jerseys 

All  young.  T.B.  Accredited. 

Duncan  D.  Campbell,  Andes,  N.  Y. 


Pr.d^  bull  calves 

All  out  of  good  record  dams  and  sired  by  our  two 
great  breeding  bulis,  Strathglass  Browndee,  whose  dam 
produced  14,337  lbs.  of  milk  and  556  lbs.  butterfat, 
and  Strathglass  Mister  Douglas,  sired  by  Lyonston 
Douglas  and  out  of  Netherhall  Martha  with  a  record 
of  18,376  lbs.  milk  and  731  lbs.  butterfat.  Also  a 
limited  number  of  females.  Herd  negative  and  ac¬ 
credited.  For  further  details  write 

Wm.  Hoellerich,  Mgr.,  Cropseyville,  N.  Y. 


,  .  .  AYRSHIRES - 

CALVES  AND  BRED  HEIFERS, 
out  of  high  producing  dams,  sired  by  U.V.M. 
Duchess  Leto  and  Lippitts  Spencer  Exchange. 
Reasonable  prices.  The  cows  in  this  herd  are  on 
the  Ayrshire  Herd  Test  and  are  Accredited  and 
Blood  Tested. 

Ssicantic  Meadow  Farirts 

H.  F.  FARNHAM, 

East  Windsor  Hill,  Conn.  Perkinsville,  VL 


Registered  AYRSHIRES 

Cows  —  Heifers  —  Bulls 

Accredited  and  Blood  Tested. 

Allegany-Stcubcn  Ayrshire  Club 

HORNELL,  NEW  YORK,  R.  E.  MEAD.Scc’y 


WE  OFFER 

Choice  Brown  Swiss  Bulls 

CALVES  AND  YEARLINGS 
T.B.  Accredited  and  approved  blood  tested. 

D.  N.  BOICE.  Owner. 

Hilltop  Farm,  Cliurchville,  N.  Y. 


Langston 

Farm 


Quality 

EREFORBS 


A  few  bred  cows  4  years  old  — 
good  type,  for  sale  $125.00  each 

and  up. 

Langston  Farm  -  Aiden,  N.  Y. 


Herefords 

Two  bulls,  sixteen  and  twenty  months 
old.  Also  1936  calves,  both  sexes. 

Hop  Creek  Farms,  Holmdel,  N.  J. 


Dual  Purpose 
Shorthorn  Bulls 

I  of  serviceable  age,  out  of 
cows  that  milk  8,000  to 
10,000  lbs.,  test  4.2%  to 
4.8%  butterfat.  With 
good  shorthorn  character 
and  colors. 


W.  J.  Brew  &  Sons, 
Bergen,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale — Dual  Purpose  Polled 

Shorthorn  Bulls 

•f  serviceable  age.  Also  Belgian  Stallion  No.  16737, 
Young,  sound  and  broken  to  work. 

R.  L.  Acomb,  R.  No.  3,  Dansviile,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen  ^>^NGUS 

HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES— REGISTERED 
STOCK  — GOOD  QUALITY  AND 
PRICED  REASONABLY. 

The  PEELLE  CO.,  Rock  Stream,  N.Y. 

At  the  Fuller  Farms  Ser‘Tt! 

we  always  have  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of 

We  specialize  in  IJjftDCjCC 

nUliJLiiJ 

The  Aberdeen-Angus  bred  heifers  adver¬ 
tised  in  this  space  have  ail  been  sold. 

We  now  offer  1936  bull  calves, 
purebred  and  commercial  heifer  calves. 

Fuerst  Stock  Farm 

MYRON  M.  FUERST, 

Pine  Plains,  Dutchfess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fine  Honey 

60  lb.  can,  HERE,  Clover  $5.40,  Buckwheat  $4.50. 

Ten  lb.  pail  delivered  $1.75,  Buckwheat  $1.50.'' 
Ask  for  prices  of  honey  for  re-sale.  Securely  packed. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 

RAY  C.  WILCOX  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

Northern  New  York 

and  Canadian  ak- 

COWS 

Malone,  New  York 

OUR  BEST 

LIGHT  CLOVER  HONEY 

1-5  lb.  pail  $1.00,  2  pails  $1.80  and  6  pails  $4.50. 
Buckwheat  t*5  lb.  pail  $.90,  2  pails  $1.70  and  6 
pails  $4.00.  All  Postpaid  third  zone.  Write  for 
Wholesale  prices. 

Finger  Lakes  Apiaries,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

_  _  60  lbs.  extra  clover  -  -  $5.40 

■  ■  28  lbs.  ”  -  -  $2.70 

60  lbs.  Buckwheat  -  -  -  $4.80 

60  lbs.  Amber  -  -  -  -  $4.80 

■  F  prepaid. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Crop  is  short  but  quality 
is  fine.  Honey  is  the  health  sweet. 

F.  W.  LESSER  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 

Cows  For  Sale 

T.B.  TESTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS. 

IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED. 

E.  C.  TALBOT 

Leonardsville,  New  York 

500  Cows  and  Heifers 
75  Horses 

Good  selections  of  all  kinds. 

No  trouble  to  supply  your  needs  at  prices  that  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  any  other  market. 

E.  L.  Foote  &  Son,  Hobart,  New  York. 

The  Coye  Turkey  Farm 

BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  HOLIDAY  MARKET 
AND  BREEDING  PURPOSES. 

AH  choice  milk  fed.  No  live  birds  shipped. 

Clayton  W.  Coye,  Prop.,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

R.D.  1,  Phone,  Sherburne  18F  2 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

SOLD  OUT  OF  SPRING  PIGS.  HAVE  A 

FEW  VERY  CHOICE  YOUNG  SERVICE 
BOARS  AND  SOWS  FOR  FALL  BREEDING. 
Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

H.  George  Thompson,  Manager, 

Ayr  lawn  Farms 

Bethesda,  Maryland. 

Pure  Bred 

Narragansett  Turkeys 

Toms  $8.00;  Hens  $5.00. 

New  Hampshire  Red  and  White  Leghorn  Pullets, 
five  months  old,  $1.00  each.  Order  from  this  ad. 

EARh  R.  BROWN,  CHAUMONT,  N.  Y. 

BIG  TYPE  PEDIGREED 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Service  Boars,  Pigs  and  Bred  Sows. 
Champion  Blood  —  Must  please. 

G.  E.  Cassel  Hershey,  Pa. 

Henry  Turkey  Farm 

offering  4  breeds  of  Turkeys 
for  breeding  purposes. 
NARRAGANSETTS,  WHITE  HOLLANDS, 

BLACK  SPANISH  AND  BOURBON  REDS. 

Write  for  prices. 

F.  M.  Henry,  Prop.  East  Homer,  N.  Y. 

High  Quality  Pigs 

From  Heavy  Western  Stock.  All  Breeds  and  Crosses. 
Chesters,  Berkshires  &  Ouroe  Cross,  10-12  weeks, 
$5.00  to  $6.00;  40-100  lb.  shoats,  $7.50-$l2.00. 
Crated  and  triple  treated  free.  Fancy  Gilts,  Sows 
and  Boars,  all  ages. 

RAY  F.  STANTON,  Prop. 

Sleepy  Hollow  Farm  Westford,  Mass. 

Ne 

Mrs. 

Improve  your  Flock  with 

Westhill  House  Strain 

w  Hampshire  Males 

iatchability,  egg  size,  interior  quality. 

Egg  cycles  and  production  of  Dam  known. 

Harry  F.  Little,  Camillus,  N.  Y. 

KEYSTONE  FARMS 

Derkshires 

BOAR  and  SOW  PIGS,  Also  BRED  SOWS.  All 

■  ^  High  Crade  No.  1  Stock,  at  Reasonable  Prices 

■  ■  Write  your  wants.  1937  Poultry  and  Stock 

■  M  calendar  free.  Write 

The  Keystone  Farms,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Keystone  English,  American 

SINGLE  COMB  |  C U D  Ikl  C 
SNOW  WHITE  LiCiVn  vif  no 

Heavy  winter  layers — profit  payers.  Established  in  1910 
— five  other  breeds.  Colored  Poultry  Calendar  for  1937 
•  free.  Write  today  ^ 

The  Keystone  Farms,  Box  71,  Richfield,  Pa. 

sRambouilletSs 

Ram  of  the  plain  type  at  prices  that 
will  interest  you. 

Also  good  ewes.  Bred  or  open. 

W.  H.  Preston  Springwalcr,  N.  Y. 

F»RODUCTION-BRED 

S.  C.  WLiite  Leghorns 

— and — 

New  Hanripshire  Reds 

Prices  Reasonable  -  Write  for  Circular 

Zimmer  Roulfry  Farm 

Box  C,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 

DORSET  SHEEP 

SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  AGED  EWES. 

A  FEW  GOOD  RAMS  FOR  SALE. 

Original  Fillmore  Farms  Stock 

Jerome  E.  Wright,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Pediigreed 

White  Leghorns 

Which  are  the  result  of  Three  Generations 
of  poultry  keeping. 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 

Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

or  write  for  prices,  etc. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  BREEDING  COCKERELS 

AT  THIS  TIME. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 

Pedigreed  Registered 

Focker  spaniel 

Dogs  and  Puppies  For  Sale. 

V.  S.  Kenyon  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

ERTIFIED  Leghorns 


BREEDING  UP  TO  355  EGGS. 

During  the  past  18  years  we  have  had  mora 
birds  Certified  than  any  other  poultryman  ip 
New  York  State. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Sodus,  N.  V. 


TRAPNESTED  and  pedigreed  since  19tl  ,  ^ 

"Tit  Straw  Bred  jor  Large  Vrujorm  White  Bgf,s  Altaayi.'*'' 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested 

PediRreed  Cockerels  and  Hatching  Eggs.  25  years 
standard  type  and  egg  breeding.  At  New  York 
State  Fair  wo  showed  35  birds,  had  32  under  rib¬ 
bons,  3  Grand  Champions.  I5e  years  ahead,  get 
Cloverdale  leghorns. 

I  Price  List  Free. 

I  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM. 

I  F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y 


LARGE  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

BETTER  BUILT  BY  BALANCED  BREEDING 


Breeding  Cockerels  for 
Flock  Improvement 

EGG  &  A.EPLE  EARM 

JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS. 

Trumansburg,  Box  A,  New  York 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

—  and  - 

New  Hampshire  Reds 

THE  ROGERS  FARMS 

BERGEN,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED 


Pedigreed  Cockerels 

from  250  -  348  Egg  Hens 
300  -  342  Egg  Sires 

Large-type  birds.  Strong  Tiioodlines. 

Egg  Contest  Winning  Females.  Av. 

Eggs;  260.2  I’oints  per  hen.  Proven 
Breeding.  Sisters  averaged  !)2.9%  during  12  months  of 
lay  —  Official.  Complete  Pedigree  with  every  Cockerel 


Brottiers  ot  our 
Production  255 
High  Livability 


Highest  Leghorn  Pens,  All  U.S.  Egg  Contests  1934, 1935 


Average  Production  2H5.S  Egg.s;  308  I’ointa  per  Hen. 
Both  pens  at  Storrs  Contest.  Livability  Average 
96.15%.  Early  order  discount  on  1937  Eggs.  Extra 
discount  for  November-December-January  delivery. 


Write  or  call  for  Prices,  FREE  Catalog. 


IRVING  KAUDER  Box  106,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


Bodine’s  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 

H.  R.  O.  P. 

Offers  at  this  time  special  prices  on 
Pedigreed  Pure  Hanson  Strain  Breeding  Males. 

Bodine's  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 

Chemung,  New  York 


Largest  Certified  FIOck  _ 

in  New  York  State 
Real  production  poultry  —  write  ns  year  neeav 
IICH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A.  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


Red  rock  Pullets 

HATCHED  FROM  JULY  1  TO  OCT.  I. 

Bred  from  our  own  carefully  selected  breeders. 
Grown  carefully  for  the  purpose  of  making  money 
for  their  owner. 

Wm.  S.  Mapes  Box  1  Middletown,  N.Y. 


PROLIFIC,  EASY  FEEDING,  QUICK  GROWING 

O.  L  C.’s 

Best  of  breeding.  Pure  bred  pigs  $10.00  each, 
either  sex;  unrelated  pairs  $20.00. 

Registered  in  buyer’s  name  free  of  charge. 

R.  HILL  R.  D.  1  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


For  Advertising  Rates 

in  These  Columns,  Write 

American  Agriculturist 

P.  O.  Box  514  A  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Indemnities 
Recently  Paid 


Kenneth  Kingsley,  R.  2,  Lafayette.  N.  Y. _  11.43 

Auto  colli.sion — bruised  leg 
Nellis  J.  Spoffard,  Est.,  Dolgeville,  N.  Y _  500.00 

Struck  by  auto — niortuaiy 

Ruth  Hadsell,  Est.,  Unionville,  Conn _  1000.00 

Auto  collision — mortuary 

Maurice  G.  Powers,  Lyndonville,  Vt _  5.71 

Thrown  from  wagon — cut  &  bruised  knee 

Agnes  L.  Powers,  Lyndonville,  Vt _  5.71 

Thrown  from  wagon — cut  hand  &  bruises 

Rev.  William  Eddy,  Boonville,  N.  Y. _  40.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  ribs 

Nathan  D.  Rawson,  North  Woodstock,  Conn.  48.57 
Auto  accident — frac.  shouider 

Mrs.  Eugenia  Fernald,  Troy,  Me _  30.00 

Auto  collision — bruised  back 

David  A.  Morrison,  Pittsford,  Vt _  57.14 

Auto  collision-^inj.  face,  che.st  &  leg 

Edward  R.  Hudson,  E.  Setauket,  L.  I _  45.00 

Auto  accident— -injuries 

Earl  Jocelyn,  Stamford.  N.  Y _  70.00 

Auto  collision — additional  payment 
James  Baldwin,  Est.,  R.  2,  Theresa,  N.Y.-  1000.00 

Auto  colli.sion— mortuary 

Mrs.  Marie  M.  Green,  West  Valley,  N.  Y. _  20.00 

Truck  struck  by  car — cut  head 
F.  D.  TIetz,  133  Buffalo  St..  Gowanda,  N.Y.  10.00 
Auto  collision — contused  head 

John  J.  Donaghy,  Plymouth,  N.  H _  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — frac.  vertebrae 

Edward  Cochran,  Ithaca.  N.  Y _  42.86 

Auto  accident — frac.  bones  of  hand 

Mrs.  Ida  F.  Peck,  Monticello,  N.  Y _  30.00 

Auto  overturned — inj.  back 

Fred  E.  Brown,  Lowville,  N.  Y _  57.14 

Auto  collision — frac.  WTkst 

Nellie  B.  Gilleo,  Penacook,  N.  H _  130.00 

Auto  accident — comp.  frac.  skull 

Wayne  Petrie,  R.  2,  Saquoit,  N.  Y _  30.00 

Farm  accident — inj.  hip  and  spine 

Fannie  0.  Wotton,  Rochester,  N.  Y _  10.00 

Auto  colli.sion — bruised  leg 

Oliver  Waisanen,  R.  2,  Ludlow,  Vt _  40.00 

Auto  accident — abrasion  of  face 

Tony  Plrog,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y _  lo.OO 

Wagon  struck  by  truck — sprained  &  cut  hip 

J.  S.  Krom,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. _  68.57 

-■Vuto  collision — frac.  ribs 

Fred  Hunt,  R.  3.  Frankfort,  N.  Y _  30.00 

Hit  by  truck — frac.  leg 

Millicen  D.  Beede,  Plymouth,  N.  H. _  $100.00 

Auto  accident — sprained  back 

Alice  Lester,  R.  2,  Reeds  Ferry,  N.  H _  22.86 

Auto  collision — lacerated  knee 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Ward.  198  King  St.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt.  _  40.00 

Auto  collison — bruised  knee 

DeWitt  Wright,  Berlin,  N.  Y. _  60.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  radius 


Herbert  A.  Urie,  Baltimore,  Md.  _  12.14 

Stnick  by  '  auto — cut  leg 
Harry  Bazios,  150  Bridge  St.,  Schoharie, 

N.  Y.  _ _ _  30.00 

Auto  collision — brui.se.s.  contu.sions 

George  Wickham.  Interlaken,  N.  Y _  20.00 

.Auto  accident — bruised  leg 

Hubert  Thompson,  R.  I.  Rodman,  N.  Y _  45.71 

Atito  accident — infected  finger 

Ida  M.  Clark.  Stinson  Lake,  N.  H _  8.57 

.\tito  accident — inj.  eye 

C.  L.  Chadbourne,  No.  Bridgeton,  Me._.  20.00 

Auto  colli.sion — lacerations,  abrasions 

Paul  Clark,  R.  2,  No.  Blenheim,  N.  Y. _  34.28 

Trtick  collision — sprained  shoulder 

Stanley  Zygmont,  Hadley,  Mass.  _  12.86 

Atito  accident — abrasions  &  cuts 

Emmett  Rupert,  Turin,  N.  Y _  60.00 

Auto  collision — gen.  inj.  &  bruises 

F.  C.  Cortwright,  Middletown,  N.  Y _  77.14 

Auto  collision — lacerations,  bruises 

Isabel  Barber,  Halsey  Valley.  N.  Y _  17.14 

Thrown  from  oar — cut  scalp,  inj.  ankle 

Clarence  S.  Goodrich,  Richmond,  Vt _  20.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  side,  contusions 
Charles  A.  Gettinger,  R.  I,  Medford,  N.  J.  50.00 
Auto  collision — frac.  nose,  eontiLsions 
H.  F.  Truempy,  Est.,  R.  4,  Rockville, 

Conn.  _  1000.00 

Auto  struck  tree — mortuary 

Frank  Huddle,  No.  Spencer.  N.  Y. -  40.00 

Thrown  from  sleigh — sprained  back 

Herman  A.  Horn,  R.  3,  Remsen,  N.  Y -  10.00 

Auto  collision — sprained  &  bniised  muscles 
Mrs.  Samuel  Fitzgerald,  Tylersport,  Pa —  100.00 

Auto  accident — injuries 

Mrs.  Marjorie  J.  Sommers,  Seward,  N.  Y.  10.00 
Auto  collision — cont.  &  lacerations 
Almon  Shene,  Est.,  R.  2,  Johnson,  Vt -  1000.00 

Auto  collision — mortuary 

Delevan  Green,  R.  2,  Lowville,  N.  Y -  30.00 

Gored  by  bull — frac.  arm  &  ribs,  cuts 
Mrs.  Rose  Tome,  Elk  Creek,  N.  Y., -  54.28 

Auto  colli.sion — frac.  ribs 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Finkle,  R.  I,  Ancramdale,  N.Y.  130.00 
Wagon  overturned— f rac.  elbow,  contusions 

Jessie  Baum,  R.2,  Potsdam,  N.  Y -  60.00 

Truck  accident — frac.  clavicle 

Mrs.  Albert  Hay,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J -  20.00 

Auto  accident — cut  forehead,  cont.  arm 


Emeline  Boisvert.  Lebanon,  N.  H -  32.86 

Auto  overturned — cut  eye  &  hand.  cont.  head 

Honore  L.  Godin,  R.  I,  Williston,  Vt -  60.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  ribs 

Walter  J.  Kinne,  Tully,  N.  Y -  40.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  skull,  contu.sions 

Archie  L.  Coll,  East  Jaffrey,  N.  H -  25.00 

Thrown  from  truck — injuries 
Hubert  DuBois,  Est.,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. —  1000.00 
Auto  accident — mortuary 

Elwood  Klingener,  Newton,  N.  J -  80.00 

Auto  collision — dislocated  shoulder  &  elbow 

Mrs.  Ellen  Cody,  West  Canaan,  N.  H -  15.00 

Struck  by  auto — general  cuts 

Arch  D.  Stevens,  R.  3.  Westfield,  Pa -  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — injuries 

Clyde  B.  Saunders,  Est.,  Tully,  N.  Y. -  500.00 

Struck  by  auto — mortuary 

C.  P.  McKinnie,  E.  Granby,  Conn... -  130.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  ribs  &  frac.  clavicle 

Jessie  E.  Wheatley.  R.  I,  Federalsburg.  Md.  20.00 
Auto  collision — cont.  b^y,  inj.  ankle,  knee 

Frank  W.  Taylor,  Brier,  Mass -  18.57 

Auto  collision — lacerated  forehead. 

LaFayette  E.  Stratton,  Windsor,  N.  Y - -  130.00 

Auto  colltslon — frac.  vertebrae  with  paralysis 

Mabel  Shall,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.. . .  30.00 

Auto  accident — inj.  arm 

Fred  S.  Baum,  R.  I,  Callicoon,  N.  Y -  45.71 

Wagon  hit  by  auto — frac.  fibula 

Adam  H.  Stout,  Averill  Park,  N.  Y -  24.28 

Auto  collision — lacerations  &  contusions 
Russell  D.  Conrad,  R.  I,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  5.00 
Struck  by  auto — inj.  back 

Carrie  W.  Gick,  Otisville,  N.  Y -  40.00 

Auto  collision — cerebral  concussion 

Fred  R.  Graham,  Burlington,  Mass -  30.00 

Thrown  from  truck — sprained  &  cont.  back 

Mary  W.  Engel,  R.2,  Salisbury,  Md -  /■'4 

Auto  accident — cont.  body  &  right  arm 

Alice  Rodger,  R.  I,  Danville,  Vt. -  70.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  skull 

D.  E.  Woodward,  R.l,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt.  20.00 
Auto  collision— frac.  nose,  punctured  tongue 

James  E.  William,  Shrub  Oak,  N.  Y -  10.00 

Auto  accident — lacerations  &  abrasions 
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The  fence  is  made  with  woven  wire  and  three  strands  of 
“charged”  barbed  wire.  The  bull  lets  the  fence  alone. 


A  Safe  Bull  Pen 

By  CHARLES  L.  DICKINSON 


There  are  so  many  things  that  we 
dairymen  should  do  to  increase 
our  efficiency  that  the  thought  of  what 
these  things  cost  often  scares  us  into 
doing  nothing.  Keeping  a  herd  sire 
long  enough  to  prove  him  means  the 
investment  in  a  safety  bull  pen  and  a 
breeding  rack.  Without  a  pen  in  which 
the  bull  can  exercise,  he  becomes  use¬ 
less  as  a  breeder  and  often  he  becomes 
so  ugly  that  it  is  unsafe  to  handle  him. 
A  pen  and  breeding  rack  solve  this 
problem,  but  most  dairymen  hesitate 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  building  this 
equipment. 

I  think  I  have  built  a  safe  bull  pen 
and  breeding  rack  at  a  cost  within 
reach  of  every  dairyman  who  wants  to 
prove  a  sire. 

The  pen  is  an  enclosure  sixty  feet 
long  and  thirty  feet  wide.  At 'one  end 
is  the  barn  in  which  the  bull  has  a 
15'  X  15'  stall  with  an  open  door  facing 
south.  At  the  other  end  of  the  pen  is  a 
water  trough.  The  bull  must  walk 
from  his  stall,  where  he  is  fed,  to  the 
water  trough;  this  insures  some  exer¬ 
cise.  The  sides  and  the  fenced  end  of 
the  pen  are  made  with  5'  woven  wire 
nailed  onto  the  outside  of  the  posts,  and 
three  strands  of  barbed  wire  stapled 
to  the  inside  of  the  posts.  You  wonder 
what  is  safe  about  that  kipd  of  an  in¬ 
closure  when  a  ton  bull  is  to  be  reck¬ 


oned  with.  The  thing  that  makes  my 
inclosure  safe  is  that  the  three  barbed 
wires  are  connected  to  an  electric  fence 
charger.  One  or  two  brief  lessons 
taught  my  bull  that  those  three  wires 
were  “hot”  and  not  to  be  played  with. 

The  picture  shows  the  three  hot  wires 
where  they  are  stretched  across  the  end 
of  the  watering  trough  leaving  just 
room  to  drink  comfortably,  but  not 
enough  room  to  encourage  him  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  through  to  the  other  side. 
The  two  holes  in  the  bam  are  evidence 
of  the  bull’s  surplus  energy.  He  play¬ 
fully  broke  those  boards  with  his  head. 
However,  this  extravagant  recreation 
has  been  stopped  by  stretching  a  “hot” 
wire  along  the  side  of  the  bam. 

The  breeding  rack  was  constmcted 
of  materials  on  hand,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  woven-wire  gate.  The  cow 
is  led  into  the  rack  and  the  gate  swings 
to  the  outside  post  of  the  rack.  The 
gate  can  be  connected  to  the  “hot” 
wire  in  the  event  the  bull  refuses  to 
go  back  into  his  pen  when  the  cow  has 
been  served.  The  charged  gate  quick¬ 
ly  reminds  him  that  his  place  is  inside 
the  pen. 

The  fence  gives  a  person  a  slight, 
but  not  at  all  uncomfortable  shock.  If 
you  wear  rubber  boots  when  you  touch 
the  charged  fence  or  gate,  you  will  feel 
no  shock  at  all. 


M//&  Returns  in  the  Butter  Classification 

By  Harry  Wray 


TO  SELL  cream  separated  on  the 
farm  for  butter  manufacture  is 
more  economical  than  selling  the  milk 
for  that  purpose,  due  to  the  expense 
of  delivering  milk  daily  to  the  plant  or 
receiving  station  and  the  cost,  to  the 
milk  dealer,  of  separating,  pasteuriz¬ 
ing  and  cooling  the  cream. 

If  the  dealer  does  not  make  the  but¬ 
ter,  an  additional  expense  is  usually 
involved  in  shipping  or  delivering  the 
cream  to  the  butter  manufacturing 
plant. 

Milk  dealers  are  necessarily  special¬ 
ists  in  handling  and  distributing  milk 
and  generally  are  not  as  proficient  in 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
butter — which  is,  of  course,  no  re¬ 
flection  upon  them,  but  shows  why  it  is 
generally  better  for  the  dealer,  as  well 
as  their  patrons,  if  the  cream  is  sold 
to  a  butter  factory. 

The  economical  way  for  the  farmer 
to  market  the  product  of  his  dairy  for 
butter  is  to  separate  the  milk  on  his 
own  farm,  sell  the  cream  and  feed  the 


skimmilk  for  additional  income.  The 
amount  of  cream  to  be  delivered  or 
shipped  is  thus  reduced  to  about  one- 
tenth  the  volume  of  whole  milk,  with 
corresponding  reductions  in  cost  of 
transportation  and  manufacture.  Milk 
must  be  delivered  to  the  plant  each 
morning,  whereas  cream  can  be  deliv¬ 
ered  every  three  or  four  days. 

Considering  these  facts,  it  is  natural 
that  returns  for  that  portion  of  fluid 
milk  used  in  the  butter  class  are  be¬ 
low  the  price  butter  manufacturers, 
whether  proprietory  or  cooperative, 
can  pay  for  cream  made  into  butter. 

Anyone  who  sells  churning  cream 
must  take  into  consideration  the  re¬ 
turns  from  his  skimmilk  fed  to  calves, 
pigs  and  poultry  and  add  that  to  his 
income  from  cream  if  a  fair  compari¬ 
son  is  to  be  had  with  the  price  being 
received  for  whole  milk.  On  some 
farms  a  comparison  of  this  kind  has 
shown  greater  returns  for  cream  and 
skimmilk  than  would  have  been  realiz¬ 
ed  for  the  whole  milk. 


OUT  of  pasture  and  fresh  air,  no  cow 
is  at  her  best.  Feed  costs  this  season 
demand  the  use  of  a  supplement  that  will  pro¬ 
mote  digestion  and  assimilation  to  their  high¬ 
est  point  to  avoid  loss  on  the  investment  in 
food.  Dry,  rich  diet  must  be  geared  to  a  condi¬ 
tioning  program  that  will  encourage  milk-flow 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  bodily  health. 


Iron-Iodine  formula  whips  up 
sluggish  organs 


FREE  BOOK 

To  know  what  to  do 
when  cows  ail,  write  to¬ 
day  for  your  free  copy 
of  this  valuable  book. 
A  treatise  edited  by  a 
famed  Veterinarian. 
Thirty-two  pages  fully 
illustrated. 

Use  at  CALVING 

Kow-Kare  is  known  for 
its  specific  promotion 
of  vigor  at  freshening 
time.  The  medicinal 
support  is  supplied 
where  most  needed  .  . . 
to  relieve  the  strain  of 
producing  a  healthy 
calf.  Calving  troubles 
will  concern  you  less  if 
you  use  Kow-Kare  for 
a  few  weeks  before,  dur¬ 
ing  and  after  the  ordeal. 


Kow-Kare,  the  great  cow  conditioner  of  dem¬ 
onstrated  merit,  is  a  balanced  formula  of  Iron, 
botanical  drugs  and  Iodine  in  assimilable  form. 
Instead  of  feed  going  to  waste,  it  is  utilized  in 
building  digestive  vigor  to  highest  pitch.  The 
known  deficiency  of  Iodine  in  most  areas  is 
overcome  by  its  addition  in  scientific  quantity 
to  a  formula  that  has  been  the  reliance  of  suc¬ 
cessful  cow-owners  for  thirty-five  years. 

Reap  large  dividends  by  taking  the  advice 
of  your  feed,  drug  or  general  store  and  keeping 
Kow-Kare  on  the  job.  $1.25  and  65^^  sizes.  If 
not  available  locally,  order  direct. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC; 

Dept.  12  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


YOU  WILL  ENJOY  READINO 

“THE  JERSEY" 

by  R.  M.  GOW 

An  entertaining  book  about  the 
Jersey  cow.  Outlines  her  history, 
achievements;  te^lls  of  personali¬ 
ties  who  had  part  in  development 
of  the  breed. — 557  pages,  225 
illustrations.  No  Jersey  breeder 
should  be  without  a  copy. 

Price  $2.00,  postpaid. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club, 

324-G  West  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE 


-SHORXHORIVS- 


HE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

hey  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e..  produce  prime  beef  aad 
an  abundance  of  milk. 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calres  well  and 
horthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  hlgb 
uality  beef.  .  .  .... 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  In  the  production  of 
lilk.  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  contenL 
Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
lake  good  beef.  .  ,  ..... 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  th* 
orned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
ave  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  Is 
referred  by  farmers  to  any 'others. 

Vor  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address 

IMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
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3.  A  new  neutrality  act  to  replace 
present  law,  which  expires  May  4. 

4.  Some  kind  of  crop  insurance  plan. 

5.  A  new  relief  bill  which  may  or 
may  not  put  more  responsibility  for  re¬ 
lief  back  on  States  and  localities. 

SLANT:  It  promises  to  be  another 
interesting  and  historical  session. 


President  Speaks 
For  Peace 


To  SOUTH  AMERICA  last  of  No¬ 
vember,  on  longest  trip  ever  taken 
by  any  president  in  office,  went  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  to  carry  message  of 
peace  and  goodwill.  Occasion  was  meet¬ 
ing  of  delegates  of  21  Americaji  repub¬ 
lics  in  Buenos  Aires,  for  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Conference  for  maintenance  of 
peace. 

President  was  met  everywhere  by 
great  crowds  and  tremendous  enthus¬ 
iasm.  His  speech  to  peace  delegates 
put  into  words  the  hopes,  ideals  and 
aspirations  of  the  250  million  people 
who  live  on  the  two  great  American 
continents,  with  an  area  of  more  than 
11  million  square  miles.  Chief  reason 
why  Old  World  is  constantly  upset  and 
now  on  brink  of  another  war  is  that 
550  million  people  live  under  26  flags 
in  coimtries  not  much  larger  than 
average  North  American  State,  and  the 
density  of  population  of  Old  World  is 
nearly  twice  that  of  the  New.  In  a 
word,  there  seem  to  be  too  many  folks. 

SLANT:  American  Agriculturist  has 
commended  many  things  President 
Roosevelt  has  done,  criticized  others, 
particularly  his  agricultural  policies. 
But  we  believe  his  peace  mission  to 
South  America,  in  particular  his  speech 
to  Conference,  will  do  much  to  make 
his  place  in  history  as  a  great  president. 
We  agree  with  David  Lawrence,  a  con¬ 


structive  critic  of  the  President,  that 
this  South  American  speech  is  the  most 
eventful  address  of  our  times.  Said 
President  Roosevelt  in  part;  “In  the  de¬ 
termination  to  live  at  peace  among  our¬ 
selves  we  in  the  Americas  make  it  at  the 
same  time  clear  that  we  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  in  our  flnal  determination 
that  others  who,  driven  by  war  mad¬ 
ness  or  land  hunger,  might  seek  to 
commit  acts  of  aggression  against  us, 
will  find  a  hemisphere  wholly  prepared 
to  consult  together  for  our  mutual  safe¬ 
ty  and  our  mutual  good. 

“If  by  making  war  in  our  midst  im¬ 
possible,  and  if  within  ourselves  and 
among  ourselves  we  can  give  greater 
freedom  and  fulfulment  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  lives  of  our  citizens,  the  democratic 
form  of  representative  government  will 
have  justified  the  hopes  of  the  liberat¬ 
ing  fathers.  Democracy  is  the  hope  of 
the  world.” 


Corn  Acreage 
To  Be  Controlled 


Work  Ahead 
For  Congress 


MILK  MUST  BE 
^olti 

Milk  salesmanship  is  vital  to  the 
dairy  farmer.  Bottle  by  bottle 
and  pound  by  pound,  milk  and 
its  products  must  be  sold  to  the  millions.  Selling  is  the  final 
step  that  turns  milk  into  money. 

For  79  years  Borden  has  worked  at  this  highly  specialized 
job  of  selling.  Every  day  Borden  advertising  and  Borden 
salesmen  in  this  and  other  lands  are  at  work  selling  the 
products  of  milk. 

Constant  year-in  and  year-out  effort  to  broaden  the  market 
is  one  reason  why  America  has  become  the  world’s 
largest  producer  as  well  as  the  largest  consumer  of  dairy 
products.  The  dairy  farmer  benefits  accordingly.. 

^orde/H/ 


ASSOCIATED  COMPANIES 

PURCHASERS  OF  MILK 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS 
DISTRIBUTORS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


Another  long,  complicated  pro¬ 
gram  of  legi.slation  faces  Congress 
at  next  session.  New  schemes  and 
plans  to  be  considered,  and  maybe  put 
into  law,  are: 

1.  A  farm  tenancy  bill  for  Federal 
aid  to  make  tenants  into  owners.  Pro¬ 
bably  will  pass. 

2.  Some  revision  of  tax  law  on  un¬ 
distributed  corporation  earnings. 


Crop  Insurance  Plans 


Reports  indicate  secretary  Wal¬ 
lace  will  ask  Congress  for  enabling 
legislation  for  crop  insurance,  but  Sec¬ 
retary  Wallace  indicates  that  he  wants 
to  go  slow  vath  insurance  first  year, 
trying  it  probably  only  on  wheat. 
Farmers  were  warned  by  Secretary 
Wallace  that  each  region  would  have 
to  support  its  own  insurance  plan,  and 
that  there  could  be  no  insurance  for 
poor  farm  practices.  Cautioned  were 
farmers  against  proposing  insurance 
against  more  than  80  per  cent  of  loss. 

Wheat  farmers  at  meeting  other  day 
also  put  forv'^ard  their  own  ideas  about 
insurance  and  government  aid  to  wheat 
growers.  Some  of  their  suggestions 
are : 

1.  Adjustment  of  wheat  production 
by  control. 

2.  Ever-normal  granary,  which  means 
storing  of  wheat  in  good  years  for 
carry  over. 

3.  Reasonable  loans  upon  a  collater¬ 
al  basis  against  stored  wheat. 

SLANT:  Eastern  farmers  wUl  ap¬ 
preciate  .Secretary  Wallace’s  insistence 
that  each  region  having  crop  insurance 
program  must  support  its  own  plan, 
and  that  no  such  insurance  would  be 
made  to  cover  inefficient  practices. 


Ship  Strike  Hangs  On 


ONE  HUNDRED  tons  of  chestnuts, 
80  tons  of  cheese,  and  tons  and  tons 
of  other  articles,  including  Swiss 
watches,  glassware,  lace  handkerchiefs, 
perfumes,  porcelains,  soap  and  mush¬ 
rooms,  recently  crossed  the  ocean  in  a 
French  ship  and  had  to  turn  around 
and  go  back  to  France  without  ever 
getting  inside  American  shops.  The 
ship  strike,  now  in  its  seventh  week, 
was  to  blanie.  Longshoremen  refused 
to  unload  the  cargo,  much  of  which 
was  destined  for  Christmas  shoppers. 

Unceasing  efforts  are  being  made  to 
bring  about  a  truce  in  costly  warfare 
between  ship  owners  and  seamen.  Re¬ 
ports  from  Pacific  and  Atlantic  ports 
indicate  that  a  settlement  may  be  near. 


According  to  Secretary  of  Labor  Per¬ 
kins,  concessions  have  been  made  on 
both  sides  which  will  bring  the  strike 
to  an  early  close.  The  gravest  issue 
of  the  strike  —  that  is,  whether  ship 
owners  or  unions  shall  control  hiring 
of  seamen  —  may  be  settled  by  estab¬ 
lishment  of  government  employment 
offices  in  all  chief  seaports  of  United 
States. 


■pRODUCTION  control  plan  with 
^  com  is  expected  to  take  out  of  cul¬ 
tivation  about  5  million  acres  that  were 
planted  to  com  in  1932-33,  which  was 
basic  period  selected  under  operation 
of  old  AAA,  reports  Secretary  Wal¬ 
lace.  Other  than  production  control  of 
com  acreage.  Secretary  said  that  con¬ 
servation  plan  for  next  year  would  be 
much  the  same  as  it  has  been  for  1936. 

Goals  in  corn  program,  according  to 
Ihe  Secretary,  are: 

1.  To  prevent  com  prices  from  crash¬ 
ing  as  result  of  return  to  1932-33 
acreage. 

2.  To  cut  down  acreage  of  soil-de¬ 
pleting  crops  so  as  to  improve  the  soil. 

3.  To  provide  at  the  same  time 
enough  livestock  feed  on  farms  to 
maintain  present  herds. 

SLANT:  Ideals  back  of  such  pro¬ 
gram  are  all  right.  Trouble  is  no  one 
can  foretell  future  weather.  It  is  a 
worthy  enough  object  to  wish  to  raise 
only  enough  livestock  feed  to  maintain 
present  herds,  but  supposing  there  is 
another  drought.  Control  job  is  too 
big  anyhow. 


Farm  Credit  News 


Wilfred  Porter  Re-elected 

Recently  re-elected  a  director  of 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Spring- 
field  for  a  3-year  term  beginning  Jan¬ 
uary  1  was  Wilfred  W.  Porter,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  Participating  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  were  167  National  Farm  Loan  as¬ 
sociations  in  New  England,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  each  a  cooperative- 
credit-unit  financing  farm  mortgages 
through  land  bank. 

A  member  of  Onondaga  National 
Farm  Loan  association,  and  owner  of 
a  large  farm  near  Syracuse,  Mr.  Por¬ 
ter  has  been  a  director  of  land  bank 
for  past  9  years.  In  that  capacity  he 
also  serves  ex-officio  as  director  of 
Production  Credit  Corporation,  Federal 
Intermediate  Credit  Bank,  and  Spring- 
field  Bank  for  Cooperatives. 

Represented  in  choosing  of  Mr.  Por¬ 
ter  were  30,000  Northeastern  farmers 
who  are  members  of  local  farm  loan  as¬ 
sociations  and  hold  some  82  million  of 
first  mortgage  Land  Bank  loans  they 
obtained  during  past  two  decades.  Land 
Bank  system  operates  cooperatively 
and  obtains  lending  capital  direct  from 
investing  public  on  security  of  farmers’ 
mortgages.  Bank’s  rate  on  new  long¬ 
term  amortized  first  mortgages — gov¬ 
erned  by  rate  paid  to  investors — is  now 
4%,  the  all-time  low  figure. 

Farmers  Pay  When  They  Can 

Although  principal  payments  on 
most  Land  Bank  mortgage  loans 
were  not  required  during  past  year,  in 
first  9  months  of  1936  nearly  $1,000,000 
was  turned  in  by  northeastern  farmers 
to  reduce  their  debts. 

SLANT:  Proof  enough  of  better 
financial  condition  of  farmers  in  North¬ 
east. 


Farm  Income 
I  ncr  easing 


FARMERS’  cash  incom.e  continues  to 
advance  over  a  year  ago.  Cash 
sales  of  farm  commodities  for  October 
went  up  12  points  as  compared  to  Oc¬ 
tober  last  year.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  estimates  total  farm,  income  for 
1936  at  $7,800,000,000. 


Deadlock  in 
Spanish  War 


There  is  no  telling  how  long  Span¬ 
ish  war  may  last,  for  it  has  ceased 
to  be  a  struggle  between  Spaniards. 
Enough  foreign  troops  are  said  to  be 
taking  part  to  keep  things  going  in¬ 
definitely.  This  month  5,000  Germans 
went  to  aid  of  Spanish  Rebels,  and  it 
is  taken  for  granted  that  they  are 
there  by  direct  orders  from  German 
government.  Also,  thousands  of  Rus¬ 
sians  are  reported  to  be  fighting  in 
Spain  on  side  of  Spanish  loyalists.  Be¬ 
sides  these  are  volunteers  from  other 
countries,  even  from  United  States. 

A  miniature  world  war  is  thus  now 
in  progress  in  Spain.  Alarmed  by  this. 
Great  Britain  and  France  have  issued 
invitation  to  four  other  powers  —  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Russia  — 
to  join  them  in  an  offer  to  mediate  in 
Spain.  They  suggest  that  Spanish  peo¬ 
ple  be  asked  through  a  plebiscite  what 
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sort  of  government  they  want. 

Red  Cross  oflScials  say  that  an  av¬ 
erage  of  500  persons,  including  women 
and  children,  are  being  killed  daily  in 
attack  on  Madrid.  One-fourth  of  city 
is  already  in  ruins. 


*  Some  Winners 

Chicago  Farm  Show 


At,  international  Grain  and 
Livestock  Show  just  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Herman  Trelle,  Canadian  farmer 
from  Alberta,  Canada,  was  crowned  as 
world’s  wheat  champion.  The  previous 
day  he  qualified  as  oats  king.  That 
m^e  16  times  in  18  years  that  Canada 
won  wheat  title.  Trelle’ s  sample  was  a 
hard  red  Spring  wheat  and  weighed 
66.3  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

To  William  H.  Curry  of  Indiana  goes 
title  of  com  king  of  world  for  1936. 
Mr.  Curry  won  his  title  with  ten  ears 
of  Reid  Yellow  Dent  com,  which  was 
judged  to  be  the  best  at  the  show. 

Second  place  was  won  by  Edward 
Lux,  also  of  Indiana,  with  several  ears 
of  Johnson  County  White  corn. 

Grand  champion  steer  at  same  show 
for  1936  was  an  Aberdeen-Angus,  G. 
Page,  by  name,  ovmed  by  the  Okla¬ 
homa  State  College  of  Agriculture.  He 
was  18  months  old,  weighed  995  pounds. 

Grand  championship  stallion  for  1936 
was  awarded  to  a  giant  Belgian,  owned 
by  Charles  A.  Wentz  &  Sons,  of  Ohio. 


Boys  Return  to  Farms 


Farm  boys  who  study  vocational 
agriculture  in  high  schools  take 
their  education  back  to  farms.  So  says 
Pennsylvania  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  which  has  just  made 
survey  of  10,000  Pennsylvania  farm 
boys  who  have  had  one  or  more  years 
of  vocational  agriculture.  Seven  thous¬ 
and  three  hundred  of  these  boys  have 
returned  to  farms,  either  as  owners 
or  renters.  Six  hundred  of  such  Penn¬ 
sylvania  boys  are  now  partners  with 
their  dads,  and  2,233  are  working  on 
their  home  farms  for  wages. 

SLANT:  That  record  is  splendid 
proof  of  value  of  vocational  education 
in  high  schools. 


*  Sacrificed  Throne 
For  Love 


King  EDWARD  VIII,  42  years  old, 
fell  in  love  with  Mrs.  Wallis  Simp¬ 
son,  an  American  whose  original  home 
was  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  She  was 
first  married  to  a  young  naval  lieu¬ 
tenant,  whom  she  divorced  some  years 
ago.  Then  she  married  Ernest  Simpson, 
a  British  subject,  and  a  few  weeks  ago 
divorced  him.  Shortly  afterwards.  King 
Edward  announced  that  he  expected  to 
marry  Mrs.  Simpson,  and  that  created 
worst  crisis  in  English  history  since 
World  War. 

The  marriage  was  violently  opposed 
by  British  Cabinet,  headed  by  Prime 
Minister,  Stanley  Baldwin,  by  a  large 
majority  in  Parliament,  and  by  Church 
of  England.  Reasons  for  opposition: 
Mrs.  Simpson  has  divorced  two  hus¬ 
bands,  she  is  American-born  and,  a 
lesser  reason,  is  not  of  royal  blood. 

Suggestion  that  parliament  pass  leg¬ 
islation  enabling  King  to  marry  Mrs. 
Simpson  without  making  her  queen 
was  not  accepted  by  British  ministry. 
After  days  of  argument  behind  scenes. 
King  Edward,  placing  love  before 
mightiest  throne  in  world  today,  abdi¬ 
cated,  and  his  brother  Albert,  Duke  of 
York,  and  next  in  line,  becomes  King 
George  VI. 

SLANT:  King  Edward’s  abdication  is 
another  proof  of  the  saying,  “Uneasy 
lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown.” 


All  the  world  loves  a  steadfast  lover, 
so  all  the  world  sympathizes  with  King 
Edward.  But  there  is  another  side  to 
the  picture,  which  perhaps  justifies 
stem  insistence  of  British  ministry  that 
far  more  is  involved  than  fortunes  of 
any  individual  or  throne  of  great  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire.  For  a  thousand  years,  ever 
since  Magna  Charta  was  forced  upon 
bad  old  King  John  at  Riinnymeade, 
British  people,  through  their  represen¬ 
tatives,  have  tried  to  build  a  democra¬ 
tic  government  and  to  take  dangerous 
power  away  from  rulers,  who  all  too 
often  in  world’s  history  have  misued  it. 
Had  King  Edward  been  allowed  to  have 
his  way  in  this  instance,  a  dangerous 
example  would  have  been  estabhshed, 
and  he  and  other  kings  to  follow  him 
might  have  assumed  other  powers  in 
years  to  come  dangerous  to  a  liberty- 
loving  people.  That  was  real  issue  in¬ 
volved. 


*  Soybeans  Coming 
Legume 

Astonishing  is  rapid  growth  of 
soybean  industry  in  this  coimtry. 
Production  this  year  for  six  important 
commercial  producing  States  is  26  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  compared  with  five-year 
average  of  10  million  bushels.  This 
year’s  soybean  crop  is  smaller  than 
last,  due  to  drought. 

Reason  for  rapid  increase  in  soybeans 
is  that  they  are  a  legume,  now  easily 
grown  on  many  farms  because  of  new 
and  adaptable  varieties. 


*  The  Way  to  Do  It 


PREMIUM  prices  were  paid  for 
300,000  bushels  of  Pennsylvania- 
grown  potatoes,  graded  and  bagged  by 
200  yoimg  men  who  qualified  as  potato 
graders  at  six  schools  conducted  by 
Peimsylvania  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  cooperating  with  Pennsylvania 
Cooperative  Potato  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

SLANT:  Good  job  all  the  way 
around,  good  for  boys,  good  for  con¬ 
sumers,  and  especially  for  potato 
growers. 


Good  Books  to  Read 


Books  are  delightful  society.  Go  into  a 
room  filled  with  books,  and  without  even 
taking  them  down  from  their  shelves  they 
seem  to  speak  to  you,  to  welcome  you. 
This  is  the  time  of  year  when  one’s 
thoughts  return  to  the  old  favorites,  and 
'what  could  be  more  suitable  now  than  to 
take  down  Dickens’  “Christmas  Carol” 
and  read  it  aloud  in  the  family  circle. 

They  Walk  in  the  City  J.  B.  Priestley 

Book  lovers  need  no  introduction  to  J. 
B.  Priestley,  and  this  story  is  a  fine  suc¬ 
cessor  to  “The  Good  Companions.”  In¬ 
stead  of  provincial  England  is  pictured 
London — or  any  great  city — and  its  diverse 
characters,  presented  with  richness  and 
flavor.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  $2.50. 

The  Falcon’s  Prey  Drexel  Drake 

Mystery  story  laid  in  New  York  City, 
featuring  The  Falcon,  one  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  outside  of  the  law,  but  who  stands 
for  justice,  fairness  and — on  occasion — 
nemesis.  J.  P.  Lippincott,  Philadelphia. 
$2.00. 


As  You  Like  It 

The  young  German  actress,  Elizabeth 
Bergner,  is  the  Rosalind  of  this  Shakes¬ 
pearean  comedy  of  wmodland  lovers  and 
banished  dukes,  of  intrigues,  plots,  and 
disguises. 

Three  Men  on  a  Horse 

This  very  funny  picture  has  the  lilt  and 
shuffle  of  that  Broadway  half -world  whose 
hard-packed  mirth  has  had  no  equal  inter¬ 
pretation  since  the  late  Ring  Lardner. 
Oiwin  Trowbridge  does  an  exceptionally 
fine  job. 


A  McCORMICK-DEERING  ENGINE 


Will  Be  One  of  Your  Best 


Workers 


(incobpobated) 


606  So*  Michigan  Avo 


Don't  waste  your  time  doing  a  lot  of  jobs  that 
can  be  done  cheaper  and  easier  with  a  McCor- 
mick-Deering  Engine.  You  can  have  either  of 
two  sizes— iVz  to  2y2  h.p.  or  3  to  5  h.p.— de¬ 
pending  on  how  much  power  you  need. 

You  will  get  a  real  kick  out  of  the  variety 
of  work  you  can  turn  over  to  one  of  these  en¬ 
gines.  They  are  small,  compact,  and  portable. 
You  can  move  them  wherever  your  job  hap¬ 
pens  to  be.  They  will  run  the  pump,  milker, 
cream  separator,  saw,  and  washing  machine, 
and  handle  many  other  jobs. 

Completely  enclosed,  snow,  rain,  dust,  or 
dirt  cannot  affect  their  operation.  They  give 
you  dual  ratings,  with  a  full  range  of  power 
between  the  minimum  and  maximum.  An 
easily  adjustable  variable-speed  throttle  gov¬ 
ernor  assures  operation  at  uniform  speeds 
and  controls  the  amount  of  power  developed. 
Their  high-tension  magneto  and  trouble-free 
fuel  mixer  assure  quick,  easy  starting  and  un¬ 
usual  economy.  They  are  automatically  lubri¬ 
cated  from  a  supply  of  oil  in  the  crankcase. 

The  McCormick-Deering  dealer  has  one  of 
these  engines  in  his  store.  Ask  him  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  it  for  you. 

International  Harvester  Company 

Chicago/  Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


For  Quick  Goi^h 
Relief,  Mix  1^ 
Remedy,  at  Home 

No  Cooking.  No  Work.  Real  Savins 


Here’s  an  old  home  remedy  your  mother 
used,  but,  for  real  results,  it  is  still  the 
best  thing  ever  known  for  coughs  that 
start  from  colds.  Try  it  once,  and  you’ll 
swear  by  it. 

It’s  no  trouble  at  all.  Make  a  syrup  by 
stirring  2  cups  of  granulated  sugar  and 
one  cup  of  water  a  few  moments,  until 
dissolved.  No  cooking  is  needed — a  child 
could  do  it. 

Now  put  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  into  a 
pint  bottle,  and  add  your  syrup.  This 
gives  you  a  full  pint  of  actually  better 
cough  remedy  than  you  could  buy  ready¬ 
made  for  four  times  the  money.  It  keeps 
perfectly,  tastes  fine,  and  lasts  a  family  a 
long  time. 

And  there  is  positively  nothing  like  it 
for  quick  action.  You  can  feel  it  take  hold 
instantly.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes 
the  inflamed  membranes,  and  helps  clear 
the  air  passages.  No  cough  remedy,  at 
any  price,  could  be  more  effective. 

Pinex  is  a  concentrated  compound  of 
Norway  Pine,  famous  for  its  prompt  ac¬ 
tion  on  throat  and  bronchial  membranes. 
Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please  you 
in  every  way. 


Rftllc  npveinnpil  beautiful,  double-weight 

IVUlla  l./cVt;tU|jcu.  professional  enlargements  and 
8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  Prints,  25o  coin. 
RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crosse.  Wisconsin. 


VADTffC  Rugs  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
prices.  Samples  and  Knitting  directloas 
FREE.  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  R,  Harmony,  Maine. 
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WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You'll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liciuid  bile 
into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing 
freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  jmst  decays  in 
the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach.  You  get 
constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poisoned  and  you 
feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makestiifts.  A  mere  bowel  movi 
ment  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those  goou. 
old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  PilLs  to  get  these  two  pounds 
of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you  feel  "up  and  up.” 
Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing  in  making  bUo  flow 
freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little  Liver  I^ills  by  name. 
Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else.  25c  at  all  drug 
stores. 


you’re 

moving 


you  will  want  the  ad¬ 
dress  on  your  paper 
changed.  On  a  postal 
card  or  by  letter  write 
us  your  old  and  your 
new  address. 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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By  all  odds,  the  Utica  session  of 
the  New  York  State  Grang-e  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  in  years. 
Despite  introduction  of  many  conflict¬ 
ing  resolutions,  committees  were  able 
to  write  a  harmonious  program  that 
was  adopted  with  practical  unanimity. 

This  was  State  Master  Raymond 
Cooper’s  first  year  at  the  helm.  That 
the  session  moved  so  smoothly  was  due 
in  large  part  to  his  plea  for  co-opera¬ 
tion.  Several  score  resolutions  on  milk 
gave  early  indication  of  divided  senti¬ 
ment,  but  the  delegates  decided  not  to 
tie  the  hands  of  their  representatives  at 
the  interstate  milk  conference  in  New 
York  Dec.  28  and  29.  Therefore,  all 
action  regarding  milk  control  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  executive  committee  with 
the  instruction  that  any  plan  adopted 
must  provide  cost  of  production  plus  a 
reasonable  profit  for  producers. 

The  session  was  high-lighted  by  the 
presence  of  National  Master  Louis  J. 
Taber  and  National  Lecturer  James  C. 
Farmer.  The  latter  spoke  after  the  con¬ 
ferring  of  the  sixth  degree  on  a  class 
of  739  candidates.  Mr.  Taber  remind¬ 
ed  the  delegates  that  “the  Grange  will 
support  a  soil  conservation  program, 
but  that  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
farmers.  For  15  years  we  have  been 
working  for  such  a  program.” 

Giving  credit  to  New  York  farmers 
for  their  interest  in  obtaining  an 
honest  dollar,  Taber  said:  “Monetary 
legislation  has  done  more  to  raise  farm 
prices  than  all  the  alphabetical  pro¬ 
jects.”  At  another  point  he  said:  “We 
must  have  peace.  War  in  Europe  would 
lift  farm  prices,  but  no  real  farmer 
wants  money  stained  with  human 
blood.” 

The  lecturers’  conference  conducted 
by  State  Lecturer  Stella  F.  Miller  was 
unusually  instructive  and  well  attend¬ 
ed,  Mrs.  Miller  being  assisted  by  Dr. 
Erl  A.  Bates.  Edson  J.  Walrath  of 
Evans  Mills  was  re-elected  member  of 
the  executive  committee.  That  com¬ 
mittee  will  pick  next  year’s  convention 
city. 

The  Grange  Program 
Soil  Conservation: 

We  favor  co-ordination  of  state  soil 
conservation  program  with  federal  pro¬ 
gram  under  non-partisan  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  a  committee  of  farmers. 
Recommendations  include : 

1.  Abolishment  of  diversion  pay¬ 
ments. 

2.  Continuance  of  practice  pajnnents 
for  applying  lime  and  superphos¬ 
phate. 

3.  Allotment  of  funds  for  reforest¬ 
ing  abandoned  farms. 

4.  Technical  assistance  in  soil  ero¬ 
sion,  etc.,  in  place  of  diversion 
pa'yments. 

Co-operation: 

Continuance  of  Grange  support  foi 
co-operative  purchasing  and  marketing. 

Applying  the  spirit  of  co-operation  in 
solving  problems  confronting  farmers. 

Study  of  possibility  of  co-operative 
manufacture  of  farm  machinery  to  re¬ 
duce  cost. 

Protection  of  Farmers  Markets: 

Adequate  excise  and  import  taxes 
on  fats  and  oils. 

Legislation  barring  use  of  word 
“maple”  in  imitation  products. 

Temperance  and  Liquor  Control: 

Prohibit  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
at  State  Pair. 


Impose  sales  tax  on  liquor  traffic  to 
liquidate  damages  caused  by  drimken 
drivers. 

Give  10  per  cent  of  electorate,  in¬ 
stead  of  25  per  cent,  power  to  initiate 
local  option  referendum. 

Remove  from  state  liquor  law  pro¬ 
vision  for  licensing  summer  hotels  in 
dry  towns. 

Crop  Insurance — 

We  oppose  any  form  of  crop  insur¬ 
ance  at  this  time  because  of  lack  of 
information  on  the  subject.  We  believe 
a  study  should  be  made  and  if  and  when 
a  plan  is  adopted  it  should  be  under 
state  control. 

Dairy  Industry — 

Any  plan  to  be  adopted  for  the  dairy 
industry  must  include  a  return  to  the 
dairy  farmer  of  cost  of  production  plus 
a  reasonable  profit.  Because  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  farm  leaders  is  to  meet  in  New 
York  Dec.  28  and  29  to  attempt  to  find 
a  solution.  Grange  officers  are  instruct¬ 
ed  to  interpret  this  sentiment. 

Continuance  of  milk  advertising  Is 
favored,  with  no  increase  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  tax. 

State  aid  to  assist  in  eradication  of 
Bang’s  disease  and  mastitis  is  request¬ 
ed. 

Believing  that  dairy  herd  improve¬ 
ment  work  will  help  producers  to  im¬ 
prove  their  economics  status,  the  Leg¬ 
islature  is  requested  to  appropriate 
$50,000  to  be  expended  under  direction 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  We  favor 
continued  taxation  of  butter  substi¬ 
tutes. 

Taxation — 

Ask  farmer  be  given  voice  in  issuing 
sanitary  regulations. 

We  urge  study  by  executive  and  leg¬ 
islative  committees  of  ways  to  better 
distribute  the  tax  load. 

We  oppose  abuse  of  state  income  tax 
law  to  charge  off  farm  losses  against 
net  incomes. 

Urge  stricter  adherence  to  debt  limi¬ 
tation  laws  in  all  governmental  units 
and  adoption  of  policies  that  eventual¬ 
ly  will  keep  public  expense  within  in¬ 
come. 

Highways — 

State  should  purchase  all  rights  of 
way  for  state  highways. 

State  should  give  counties  full  reim¬ 
bursement  for  removal  of  snow  on 
state  highways. 

Wherever  practical,  state  should  pro¬ 
vide  underpass  when  new  highway 
routes  divide  a  farm. 

Long-time  farm-to-market  road  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  expedited,  so  that  even¬ 
tually  every  farm  in  permanent  agri¬ 
culture  will  be  on  hard  road. 

Sound  Money — 

Our  monetary  system  should  be  bas¬ 
ed  on  a  dollar  that  is  constant  in  debt¬ 
paying  and  purchasing  power. 

Grange  Activities — 

More  adequate  facilities  should  be 
provided  for  the  Grange  at  the  State 
Fair. 

Efforts  should  be  made  to  obtain  for 
building  Grange  halls  the  same  low 
rates  of  interest  given  other  sound 
farm  co-operative  enterprises. 

Public  Welfare — - 

We  favor  world  peace. 

Ask  study  of  Social  Security  Act  to 
ascertain  how  it  will  affect  unprotect¬ 
ed  farmer  who  through  tax  on  busi¬ 
ness  must  help  to  pay  for  it. 

Ask  more  efficiency  in  rural  relief. 


avoidance  of  imnecessary  duplication 
of  effort  gnd  employing  of  persons  un¬ 
familiar  with  conditions. 

Urge  early  ratification  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Seway  treaty  and  extension  of 
rural  electrification  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

We  oppose  change  in  state  insurance 
laws  which  would  require  our  mutual 
insurance  companies  to  maintain  higher 
reserves. 

We  oppose  licensing  of  farm  trac¬ 
tors  and  disapprove  a  low  uniform  reg¬ 
istration  fee  for  all  cars.  Instead  we 
favor  license  fee  on  cars  and  trucks 
weighing  3,000  pounds  or  less  be  reduc¬ 
ed  to  50  cents  per  100. 

We  ask  repeal  of  the  law  recreat¬ 
ing  the  Albany  Public  Market  Author¬ 
ity  because  a  farmer-owned  regional 
market  at  Menands  already  is  serving 
the  capital  district. 

Highlights  by  Grange  Speakers 

Excerpts  from  address  of  Raymond 
Cooper,  Master  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange : 

“Marketing  is  just  as  much  a  busi¬ 
ness  as  producing,  and  should  receive 
as  much  attention.  It  is  one  thing  to 
produce  an  article,  and  quite  another 
to  sell  it.  It  requires  certain  qualities 
and  personalities  to  market  products 


Donald  McAvoy  of  Jefferson  County, 
New  York.  Donald,  who  is  attending 
the  Canton  State  School,  won  first  in 
the  State  Grange  Speaking  Contest  for 
students  in  the  state  schools  of  agri¬ 
culture.  His  topic  was  “A  Business  for 
Youth.”  Second  place  went  to  Henry 
Drosmons  of  the  Cobleskill  school,  and 
third  place  to  Richard  Kenyon  of  the 
Delhi  school. 

successfully.  There  are  problems  of 
grading,  of  packing,  of  shipping. . .  .The 
Grange  long  ago  laid  down  the  principle 
of  co-operative  marketing  and  it  would 
seem  that  when  we  cannot  deal  direct¬ 
ly  with  the  consumer  this  is  the  best 
way. 

“Perhaps  no  single  class  of  products 
brings  a  bigger  problem  to  agriculture 
than  our  dairy  products,  and  of  these 
fluid  milk  gives  most  concern.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Grange  idea  should  be 
applied  to  the  marketing  of  milk.  If  it 
is  not  thought  feasible  to  market  all 
of  the  milk  through  one  co-operative, 
we  should  at  least  plan  for  all  groups 
of  dairymen  to  meet  together  in  coun¬ 
cil.  We  have  trieci'.  work.ag  against 
each  other  and  it  just  doesn’t  bring 
happiness  or  success.  Let’s  try  the 
other  way — the  Grange  way. 

“We  need  to  unite  our  efforts  to  se¬ 
cure  proper  protection  from  unjust 
competition  of  inferior  products  which 
are  classed  as  substitutes  for  dairy 
products. 

“I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that 
during  the  past  year  this  splendid  co¬ 
operative  (the  G.  L.  F.)  did  a  business 
for  the  farmers  in  the  New  York  milk- 
shed  of  nearly  $50,000,000,  a  record 
probably  not  equalled  by  any  other 
agricultural  co-operative  in  America 
or  the  world.  Grangers  should  be  very 
proud  we  had  such  a  large  part  in  its 
building. 

“Since  our  last  state  session  it  has 


Announce  Program  for  Dairy 
Conference 

Raymond  Cooper  of  Oswego, 
Master  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  which  is  arranging  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  farm  organizations  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Vermont  to  study 
problems  of  the  dairy  industry 
in  New  York  City  December  28 
and  29,  annoimced  a  tenative 
program  this  week. 

Invitations  have  gone  to  lead¬ 
ing  farm  organizations  and  state 
and  federal  government  depart¬ 
ments  interested  in  dairying. 

Mr.  Cooper  stated  that  other 
dairy  farmers’  organizations 
wishing  to  present  plans  for  so¬ 
lution  of  the  dairy  problems  at 
the  conference  should  communi¬ 
cate  immediately  with  E.  A. 
Gaimtt,  New  Jersey  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 


been  my  privilage  to  take  part  in  the 
dedication  of  14  Grange  halls.  Too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
value  of  Grange  home  ownership. 

“Another  question  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  welfare  of  the  Grange  and 
society  in  general  is  the  problem  of  the 
proper  development  of  our  young  peo¬ 
ple.  I  believe  it  is  our  opportrmity  and 
our  responsibility. 

“We  are  very  proud  and  apprecia¬ 
tive  of  the  splendid  co-operation  which 
the  Grange  enjoys  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  greatest  farm  paper  of  the 
East,  American  Agriculturist.  The 
management,  among  other  fine  things 
which  it  is  doing,  has  for  several  years 
given  recognition  to  outstanding  lead¬ 
ership  in  our  Juvenile  Grange  and  other 
youth  activities  of  the  state,  besides 
giving  awards  to  women  winning  in 
statewide  contests  in  household  acti¬ 
vities. 

“Again,  it  is  often  said  that  liquor 
and  gasoline  do  not  mix  well.  It  is  an 
indisputable  fact  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  auto  accidents  upon  our  public 
highways  are  caused  by  the  use  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquor. 

“The  Grange  should  continue  to 
study  not  only  the  source  of  all  tax 
monies  collected,  but  their  method  of 
expenditure.  As  long  as  we  demand 
the  public  expenditure  of  funds  we 
must  expect  to  pay  taxes.  We  should 
know  where  every  dollar  of  our  tax 
monies  goes. 

“There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  di¬ 
version  of  tax  monies  that  were  de¬ 
signed  for  highway  building  and  main¬ 
tenance.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that 
with  the  return  to  normal  times  the 
program  sponsored  by  the  Grange  for 
a  hard  surfaced  road  to  every  farm  in 
permanent  agriculture  may  be  resumed 
and  carried  to  completion. 

“An  honest  dollar  is  one  that  does 
not  fluctuate  in  purchasing  power. 
This  can  be  brought  about  bv  a  con¬ 
stant  and  unvaried  relationship  be¬ 
tween  money  and  products.  This  rela¬ 
tionship  should  be  maintained  by  Con¬ 
gress.” 

Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  director  of  the 

Geneva  Experiment  Station :  ‘"rhe 
Grange,  which  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  this  station  more  than  50 
vears  ago,  may  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  never  have  such  demands  been 
made  upon  it  by  farmers.  During  the 
past  year  we  have  had  a  record  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  and  visits  and  calls  for 
addresses  by  members  of  our  staffs. 
We  rejoice  that  the  station  is  able  to 
help  you  and  again  I  renew  my  invita¬ 
tion  to  all  farmers  to  make  use  of  the 
station.” 

Harold  M.  Stanley,  State  Grange 
secretary:  “During  the  year  406 
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MILK  MARKET 

Sheffield  Producers.  Price  for  Novem¬ 
ber  for  3.5  Grade  B  milk  in  the  201-210 
mile  zone  to  Sheffield  producers  will  be 
$2.02  per  100,  with  usual  freight,  grade 
and  butterfat  differentials.  November 
price  is  12  cents  higher  than  October 
and  1  cent  higher  than  November  a 
year  ago. 

Dairymen’s  League.  League  members 
delivering  to  non-voliune  differential 
plants  in  201-210  mile  zone  will  get  a 
net  pool  price  of  $1.79  for  Grade  B 
3.5  milk,  for  November.  Differentials 
for  volume  plants  vary  from  6  to  12 
cents.  This  price  does  not  include  the 
20  cents  per  hundred  special  November 
premium  which  approximately  85%  of 
Association’s  members  delivering  to 
coxmtry  plants  will  receive  in  their 
Dec.  21  milk  checks. 

Milk  Control  Board  Prices 

Prices  to  producers  for  3.5  milk  for 
November,  as  announced  by  the  New 
York  State  Division  of  Milk  Control, 
and  compared  with  prices  a  month  ago 
and  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

Class  Nov.  1936  Oct.  1936  Nov.  1935 


1 

(fluid  milk) _ 

$2.90 

$2.90 

$2.45 

2A 

(fluid  cream;  plain 
condensed  milk:  ice 
cream,  N.  Y.  City) 

2.05 

2.05 

1.60 

2D 

(ice  cream,  upstate; 
cream  cheese)  _ 

1.50 

1.475 

1.295 

3 

(evaporated  milk). 

1.706 

1.726 

1.58 

4A 

(butter) _ 

1.20 

1.175 

1.145 

4B 

(American  cheese). 

1.305 

1.35 

1.22 

WEAK  BUTTER  MARKET 

Butter  prices  held  about  unchanged 
at  New  York  but  tone  of  market  was 
generally  weak.  Trading  was  quiet. 
Light  receipts  of  fresh  butter  cleared 
fairly  well,  but  storage  stocks  were 
moving  out  slowly  and  consuming  de¬ 
mand  was  only  fairly  active.  Foreign 


butter  is  being  offered  at  declining 
prices. 

Some  dealers  predict  higher  prices  in 
butter  market  after  turn  of  year  be¬ 
cause  of  high  feed  costs,  but  for  pres¬ 
ent  there  is  no  general  decrease  in  but¬ 
ter  production.  Cheese  sells  about 
steady.  Cream  markets  held  prices 
firmly. 

EGGS 

Egg  market  is  irregular,  with  a 
slight  downward  trend  in  price  due  to 
an  increase  in  receipts  of  fresh  eggs. 
Continued  decline  in  price  may  be  de¬ 
layed,  however,  if  weather  turns  cold. 

Egg-feed  ratio  has  not  improved. 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  figures  show  that 
on  December  3,  it  took  7.3  dozen  eggs 
to  buy  100  pounds  of  feed,  as  compared 
with  6.2  dozen  the  middle  of  Novem- 
loer  and  5.6  dozen  a  year  ago. 

Another  factor  influencing  future 
price  of  eggs  is  storage  holdings.  These 
are  still  below  a  year  ago  and  the  sur¬ 
plus  is  being  reduced  rapidly.  Only 
thing  to  offset  this  would  be  an  unusu¬ 
ally  heavy  influx  of  fresh  eggs. 

.December  5  estimate  of  eggs  in  stor¬ 
age  is  1,547,000  cases,  compared  with 
2,537,000  cases  on  the  same  date  a 
year  ago.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
990,000  cases. 

FEED  MARKETS 

Feed  markets  were  showing  more 
hesitation  and  irregularity  after  long 
uptrend  of  previous  weeks.  Richer  feeds 
were  firm  to  higher.  Linseed  meal  ad¬ 
vanced  $1  to  $1.50  per  ton  at  central 
points,  but  eased  off  a  little  in  a  few 
eastern  markets.  Small  price  gains 
were  reported  on  cottonseed  meal  in 
some  distributing  markets.  Southern 
mills  were  reported  well  sold  up  and 


Milk  Prices  East  and  West  —  II 

Leland  Spencer 


Recently  I  had  occasion  to  com¬ 
pare  New  York  milk  prices  with 
those  at  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
nesota.  These  two  cities,  commonly 
known  as  the  Twin  Cities,  have  a  com¬ 
bined  population  of  750,000.  Their  milk 
shed  has  a  radius  of  only  forty  miles. 
Probably  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  milk  produced  within  100  miles  of 
the  Twin  Cities  is  required  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  fluid  form,  the  balance  be¬ 
ing  made  into  butter,  cheese,  or  evap¬ 
orated  milk.  Under  such  conditions  it 


WGY  Farm  I 
PROGRAMS  I 

e 

^  1 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  21 

12  35 — “What  a  Simple  Farm  Awount  Book  Will  Tell 
You,”  L.  C.  Cunninsliam. 

12:45 — "Capturing  the  Christmas  Atmosptiere,”  Laura 
Wing. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  22  . 

1235 — “Our  Changing  Agriculture,"  A.  L.  Shepard. 
12:45 — “WGY  Farm  Paper  of  tlie  .Air  Book  Bcviow.” 
Louis  Jones. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  23 
12:35 — “Living  With  Electricity,"  Ed.  W.  Mitchell. 
12:45 — ( Country.side  Talk),  “The  Cross  Roads.”  Ray 
F.  Pollard. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  24 

12:35 — “St.  Nick  On  the  Farm."  S.  H.  Fogg. 

12:45— “What’s  Happening  in  N.  Y.  State  Under  the 
Agricultural  Ccnservation  Program,”  Prof.  C.  G. 
Bradt. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  25 

12  30— CHRISTMAS  DAY— NO  PROGRAM. 

8:30— WGY  Farm  Forum. 

SATURDAY.  DECEMBER  26 

12:30 — (WGY  4-H  Fellow.'hip),  “A  Personal  Inventory," 
N.  Y.  State  4-11  Office. 

12:45 — “My  Experiences  in  Marketing  Storage  Apples," 
A.  H.  Armstrong. 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  28 

12:35 — “Taking  Stock  of  Our  Farm  Business,”  Dr.  G. 
W.  Hedlimd. 

12:45 — “Company  Manners,”  lAUra  Wing. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  29 

12  35 — “The  Storage  Moves  to  the  Country,”  Prof.  W. 
R.  Cole. 

12:45 — “Century-Old  Records,”  Joe  Gavit. 
WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  30 

1235 —  “Taking  Advantage  of  Your  Electrical  Advant¬ 
ages.”  Ed  W.  Mitchell. 

1 2 M5— (Countryside  Talk).  “The  Old  Order  Changoth,” 
Halse.v  B.  Knapp. 

THURSDAY.  DECEMBER  31 

1236—  ‘Hlappy  New  Year,"  H.  B.  Little. 

12:45— “When  a  Parmer  Looks  at  Local  Public 
Finances,"  James  P.  Taylor. 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  I,  1937 

12:35— NEW  YEAR’S  DAY— NO  PROGRAM. 

8 :30 — WGY  Farm  Forum. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  2 

12:30— (WGY  4-H  Fellowship).  “My  Room  and  M®," 
4-H  Clubs  of  Ren.sselaer  County. 

12^15 — “Farm  Credit,”  Pete  Ham  and  Cliff  Hall. 


is  not  possible  to  set  the  price  for  fluid 
milk  very  much  above  that  paid  by 
creameries  or  cheese  factories,  without 
attracting  a  great  over-supply. 

During  the  12-year  period  1925-1936, 
the  price  quoted  for  Class  1  (fluid)  milk 
by  the  Twin  City  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  averaged  $2.14  per  hundred¬ 
weight.  while  the  New  York  quotation 
was  $2.72,  or  58  cents  higher  (table  1). 
You  would  expect  from  this  that  the 
net  price  received  by  New  York  farm¬ 
ers  also  would  be  much  higher  than 
that  received  by  Twin  City  producers. 
Actually  the  difference  was  only  18 
cents.  And  for  the  first  10  months  of 
1936,  the  net  price  to  Twin  City  pro¬ 
ducers  was  one  cent  higher  than  the 
New  York  price. 


TABLE  I.  MILK  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK  AND  THE 
TWIN  CITIES  (MINNEAPOLIS  AND  ST.  PAUL) 


Average  for  12Yrs.  1925-36 
Class  I  Prices  to  Dealers 

Net  Pri^e  to  Farmers _ 

Difference  _ 

Average  for  Jan.  to  Oct.  ’36 
Class  I  Price  to  Dealers 

Net  Price  to  Farmers _ ' 

Difference  _ : 


>- 

:  i 


New  York 
(3.7%  Mil 
201-210  Mil 
(Per  Cwt.) 

Cities 
Milk 
!.  Cit: 

% 

(J 

=  =3 

Twin 

5.7% 

F.O.E 

O 

CL 

«>  O  l_ 

In  >  c 
2:  ca  0. 

Q  L-  w 

$2.72 

$2.14 

$.58 

2.16 

1.98 

.18 

$  .56 

$  .16 

— 

$2.53 

$1.96 

$.57 

1.90 

1.91 

.01 

$  .63 

$  .05 

— 

The  p;r|ices  are  .pot  exactly  compar¬ 
able,  onf'  jeing  a,  country  price  and  the 
other  F.O'.B.  citj  i  However,  the  only 
difference  is  that  the  Twin  City  farm¬ 
ers  pay  a  little  more  for  hauling.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  difference  in  location,  in 
prod.uction  costs,  and  in  fluid  milk 
prices,  it  is  an  amazing  fact  that  New 
York  dairymen  are  netting  so  little 
more  for  milk  than  producers  in  the 
Twin  City  area.  Two  or  three  con¬ 
clusions  are  indicated:  First,  it  is  e'vi- 
dent  that  the  Class  1  price  fixed  by 
the  New  York  Division  of  Milk  Control 
is  purely  nominal  and  that  dealers  are 
paying  much  less  for  flufd  milk;  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  Twin  City  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation,  which  handles  all  surplus  of 
its  members  in  its  own  plants,  is  net¬ 
ting  more  for  surplus  milk  than  New 
York  farmers  receive.  This  year  the 
severe  drought  has  strengthened  the 
Twin  City  market  more  than  it  has  the 
situation  in  New  York. 


demand  was  good  from  local  and  east¬ 
ern  buyers.  Wheat  feeds  were  more 
unsettled  than  in  recent  weeks,  al¬ 
though  a  few  eastern  markets  advanc¬ 
ed  further,  including  a  gain  of  50c  a 
ton  for  bran  at  Buffalo.  Market  hesi¬ 
tation  resulted  from  larger  output  from 
the  mills. 

from  Skeffs^  o  t  ebook 
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Granges  have  made  net  gains  in  mem¬ 
bership.  Special  mention  should  be 
made  of  Appalachin  Grange  in  Tioga 
County  with  a  net  gain  of  101,  Jewett 
Grange  in  Greene  County  with  a  net 
gain  of  87  and  Scotia  Grange  in 
Schenectady  Coimty  with  a  charter 
roll  of  77.  The  increase  in  juvenile 
membership  has  been  very  active  in  all 
parts  of  the  .state.  The  State  Grange 
Scholarship  Fund  had  receipts  of 
$11,608  and  disbursed  $10,290,  leaving 
a  balance  Nov.  1  of  $3,185.” 

Dr.  Erl  A.  Bates,  “For  a  hundred 
years  we  have  had  a  milk  problem.  If 
it  is  not  solved  within  the  next  10  years 
I  predict  milk  will  be  made  a  public 
commodity  and  control  taken  away 
from  farmers.” 

H.  E.  Babcock,  Grange  trustee  of 
Cornell  University:  “Until  about  three 
years  ago  there  were  on  the  Cornell 
board  almost  no  trustees  who  had  any 
appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  board  to  the  farmers  ahd  home¬ 
makers  of  the  state.  Now  such  out¬ 
standing  farm  leaders  as  Eastman, 
Burritt,  Sibley,  Van  Wagenen  and  Ten 
Eyck  capably  represent  agriculture  on 
the  board  and  insure  a  competent  con¬ 
sideration  of  policies  which  concern  the 
state  colleges  and  experiment  stations.” 

A.  L.  Bibbins,  vice-president  of 
G.L.F.  Mills:  “'There  is  only  about  one- 
fourth  as  much  high  grade  red  clover 
seed  for  next  spring’s  seedings  as  farm¬ 
ers  used  last  year.  Alfalfa  seed  is  so 
scarce  that  only  about  one  of  every 
two  farmers  may  plant  as  much  as  last 
year.  Fortunately,  the  alsike  supply  is 
larger  than  last  year . Seed  pro¬ 

duced  in  Europe  and  South  America 
usually  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  to 
withstand  our  winter  and  spring  con¬ 
ditions.” 

James  C.  Farmer,  National  Grange 
lecturer:  “The  test  of  the  Grange  is 
what  it  does.  The  test  of  Grangers  is 
what  they  do  to  carry  forward  the 
Grange  program.  Recently  I  was  in  a 
territory  where  the  tax  rate  was  $60 
per  $1,000.  The  people  in  that  com¬ 
munity  had  failed  to  meet  the^test.  It 
is  you  who  pays  when  you  fail  to 
meet  the  test.” 


How  Chain  Stores  Sell 

Surplus  Crops  * 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
sprayed  apples  ranged  in  size  from 
2)4  to  3  inches.  The  copper  sprayed 
apples  packed  out  largely  U.  S.  1  and 
Fancy.  The  sulphur  blocks  packed 
only  a  small  proportion  of  U.S.  1.  Foli¬ 
age  on  the  copper  blocks  was  much 
more  vigorous  and  healthy.  The  bud 
set  for  next  year  is  good,  even  though 
we  had  a  heavy  crop,  while  the  foliage 
on  the  sulphur  blocks  was  rather  scanty 
and  the  bud  set  for  next  year  is  light. 

We  have  been  shifting  from  sulphurs 
to  coppers  for  the  past  four  years.  We 
do  not  like  to  change  our  practice  too 
quickly.  We  expect,  however,  to  make 
a  rather  complete  change  for  this  com¬ 
ing  season.  We  feel  we  have  had 
enough  exjierience  to  warrant  making 
this  step. 

Food  for  Game  Birds 

For  three  years  the  New  York  State 
Conservation  Department  has  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  plants  which  might 
be  used  for  winter  feed  for  game  birds. 
'This  spring  they  have  sent  out  small 
packages  of  seeds  to  Fish  and  Game 
Clubs  to  be  planted  in  out  of  the  way 
places  in  order  to  see  what  results 
will  be  under  actual  field  conditions. 


COOLS  Milk 
CHEAPER 


Quicker-Easier 


ing  Unit — 
supplied 
complete 

with  insulated  steel  cabinet,  sizes  1  to  16  cans. 
Lower  photo  shows  Haven  Unit — ready  for  use  in 
your  own  insulated  concrete  or  steel  tanks— electric 
or  gas  engine  power. 


10  QUICK  FACTS 


1.  Exclusive  patented  device  elimi¬ 

nates  troublesome  expansion  valve. 

2.  Builds  and  maintains  large  cake  of  ice. 

3.  Factory  charged  and  adjusted — ready 

for  operation. 

4.  Few  wearing  parts — longer  life. 

5.  Direct  Drive — no  belts. 

6.  Easily  and  quickly  installed. 

7.  Quicker  cooling  with  Ice  Reserve. 

8.  Low  initial  and  operating  cost. 

9.  No  more  milk  rejection. 

10.  Eliminates  costly  and  troublesome 
handling  of  ice. 

Send  coupon  or  write  for  “Easy  Terms”  offer! 

DON’T  fill  your  ice  house  until  you  learn  about 
the  Haven  system  of  milk  cooling — write  today. 


DEALERS  WANTED!  rapidly 

******^^*^^  WMniCt/.  growing  interest 
in  milk  cooling  makes  the  Haven  Milk  Cooler 
a  fast  seller  to  farmers.  We  have  good  terri¬ 
tory  open  for  live  dealers. 


THE  HAVEN  COMPANY 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,Syracuse,N.Y. 
eJMail  Coupon  Jor  Full  Information 

SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.  {Eastern 
Distributors)  Dept.  3069,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  without  obligation  complete 
information  on  Haven  Milk  Cooling  Units  and 
your  Easy  Terms  offer. 

Number  of  Cans  cooled,  night _ morning..^ 

Type  of  Power _ _ 

Name _ _ 

Address _ _ 


WARNING! 

Raw  material  prices  are  ad¬ 
vancing.  The  trend  is  steady. 
Higher  prices  are  sure  to  come. 
Protect  yourself  NOW  while 
prices  are  at  “low  tide” — auid 
also  get  Big  EARLY  ORDEJi. 
DISCOUNTS.  Write  at  once. 


Box  A,  RED  CREEK,  N.  Y.  „«««  HAVI 


Grroge  Silo  C? 


The  seed  sent  is  a  mixture  of  several 
plants  which  have  sturdy  stalks  and 
may,  therefore,  stand  up  above  the 
snow  during  the  winter  so  the  birds 
can  get  something  to  eat.  Results  will 
be  watched  and  if  good,  it  is  likely  that 
the  idea  will  be  put  into  practice  on  a 
wider  scale. 
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Leghorns  -Reds  ~ Rocks  ~  Wyandottes 
New  Hampshires-Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.W  D.)  by  the 
Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS" 


BIG  NEWS  IN  THE  CHICK  WO  RED  ! 

HALL  HAS  REDUCED 
RETAIL  PRICES 

on  all  chicks;  pure-bred,  crossbred,  and  sex-linked. 

Better  and  better  qualify  has  forced  increased  sales,  resulting  in  lower  costs.  These 
famons  high  quality  chicks  can  now  be  bought  at  decidedly  less  than  heretofore. 


One  and  a  quarter  million 
chicks  ahead  of  last  year’s 
record  ( from  January  1st  to 
September  28th,  1936)  is 

Hall’s  proof  that  Quality 
builds  business. 


Send  for  NEW  REDUCED 
Price  List  and  Booklet. 

HALL  BROTHERS 
HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  59,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


We  ship  PREPAID  and 
Guarantee  100%  Delivery. 

“Never  a  Week  Without  a 
Hatch"  since  1927. 

Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


w 


-  i. 

if 
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GREATEST  LAYER  IN  U.  S.  A. 


.  A  3-year-old  White  Leghorn  hen  bred  by  Kerr  has  just 
d  won  high  honors  in  the  Vineland,  N.  J.,  Hen  Contest.  This 
bird  in  three  years  laid  728  eggs,  averaging  25.2  ounces. 
No  other  hen  has  such  a  notable  official  score.  As  a 
pullet  she  laid  279  eggs ;  second  year,  227 ;  third  year,  222. 

Many  contests  have  proven  the  high  production  quali¬ 
ties  oi  the  Kerr  Strain  in  pullets.  This  three-year  contest 
shows  the  continuance  high  egg  production  in  the 
Kerr  Strain.  Other  recent  records:  Kerr  Barred  Rock  pens 
in  the  Maine  and  Hunterdon  County  Contests  were  high 
for  the  breed.  Georgia  —  R.  I.  Reds  high  for  the  breed, 
averaging  233  eggs.  This  is  the  fourth  consecutive  year 
Kerr  has  had  the  high  pen  for  R.  I.  Reds.  Get  more 
profits  with  Kerr  Chicks. 

Every  contest  bird  bred  and  raised  on  the  Kerr  Breed¬ 
ing  Farm.  All  breeders  carefully  culled,  banded  and 
blood-tested.  29  years  in  business;  satisfaction  assured. 

You  are  always  safe  when  you  order  Kerr  Chicks.  Write 
for  free  Chick  Book  and  advance  order  discount  offer. 

KERR  CHIGKERIES,  Inc. 

21  Railroad  Avenue  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J.— Paterson,  Trenton,  Camden;  N.  Y.— 
Binghamton,  Middletown,  Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston; 
Penna. — Lancaster,  Scranton;  Mass. — West  Springfield,  Lowelh  Conn, 
— Danbury,  Norwich;  Del. — Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.2l), 


MAffiS 


POULTRY!  Ill 
FARM  nil 


Plilf'UC  Jjeghoms,  Barred  Rocks,  and  New  Hamp- 
uniuno  shires.  ORDER  NOW.  Mapes  Certified 
Quality  Bloodtcsted  Breeders,  bubbling  with  sturdy  vigor, 
fast  growth,  livability,  large  eggs,  profitable  production 

_ vviolro  Tmcyfitc  WIIFD 

RED-ROCK  CROSS  BRED  CHICKS,  either  sex,  for 
layers,  broilers  or  roasters,  also  available. 

Get  our  folder  and  Prices  at  oncse. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  A,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


HUBBARD'S 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


y ) 


Day  Old  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs, 
I  Crossbreds.  New  Hampshire  State  Ac- 

I  creditetl  flock,  means  highest  rating.  All 

Mr  breeders  State  tested  for  BWD,  found  100% 
rr  free,  no  reactors!  Money-back  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Hatches  year  round.  J'ree  catalog. 
l»rices  attractive.  Write 

MELVIN  MOUL,  BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  A,  EXETER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

CHICKS  YEAR  ROUND.  Big  Bargains.  Treading  Breeds. 
Highest  quality.  Excellent  layers.  Bloodtested.  Special 
Matings  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Prompt  shipments,  pre¬ 
paid.  Special  Guarantee.  Catalog  Free. 

LIGONIER  HATCHERY,  R.  10,  LIGONIER.  INDIANA. 

Tur  nrcT  miY  at  the  best  prices. 

int  J>£.01  V,niA -  All  Breeds.  Write  today. 

Lantz  Hatchery,  Dept.  10,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

Rahv  Phielcc  Tiarron  Type  Leghorns  and  Rocks, 
uaujl  vilit.no  vyrlte  for  prices.  Earlv  order  discount. 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &.  POULTRY  FARM, 

B-  2,  Box  54,  Zeeland,  Michigan. 

Coming  to  PHILADELPHIA? 

Rooms  with  Bath  for 

HOTEL  ^ — 

P  H I L A  D  E  LPHI AN 

(Formerly  Hotel  Pennsylvania) 

39TH  CHESTNUT  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


MAKE  Bigger  Poul¬ 
try  Profits  this  year. 
Buy  chicks  of  Balanc¬ 
ed  Breeding,  inherit¬ 
ing  generations  of 
proved  blood.  30-day 
satisfaction  guaran¬ 
tee.  Write  for  new 
catalog. 

flyUiarJ 

Fanns 

Box  No.  1212 

WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


8  BALANCED 
BREEDING 
FEATURES 

1  Low  Mortality 

2Freedoin  from 
Pullorum  Disease 
(B.W. 0.1 

3  Fast. Uniform  Growth 

4  Outstanding'  Vigor 

S  Rapid.  Full  Feather¬ 
ing 

6  Early  Maturity 
7  Good  Egg  Production 
8  Large  Egg  Sire 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


ror$2a  Day  YOU  GET 

A  famous  hotel  with  all  New 
York  at  your  door.  Light,  airy 
rooms  with  RCA  radio  and  deep- 
slumber  beds.  Quiet  and  rest  whOT 
jroa  want  it.  An  atmosphere  of  real  friendliness. 
Sinsles  52  Dowbles  S3 

•  HOTEL  TIMES  SQUARE  • 

43rd  STREET,  WEST  OF  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


,  FOR  EGG 

fmofm 


and 


A  two  weeks  sup 
ply  of  feed  sent  free 
with  chicks  ordered  now 

Send  now  for  our  fine  illus 
trated  catalog,  full  of  profit- 
facts  about  our  eight  breeds. 
Tells  about  our  master  breeding 
farm  and  co-operating  flocks.  Every 
breeder  bloodtested — 
every  one  bred  for  extra 
livability,  fast  growth, 
cold  weather  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  large  eggs.  Avoid  emp¬ 
ty  nests !  Fairport  chicks 
produce  money-making  lay¬ 
ers.  Catalog  tells  about  our 
100%  live  delivery  and  14 
day  guarantee. 

Write  today.  It’s  FREE. 

Address  Box  44 

■ . 

HATCHERY  AND 
POULTRY  FARM 


S  C 

LEGHORNS 

NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  ROCKS 
WHITE 

wyANDCTTES 
WH  minorcas 
eUfF  ORPS 
BLACK  GIANTS 
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A  Big  Egg  Eater 


By  J.  G.  HUTTAR 


J.  C.  Hnttar 


The  New  York  Metropolitan  area 
serves  12  million  breakfasts  every 
morning.  In  this  area,  besides  greater 
New  York  City,  are  several  counties 
in  New  Jersey,  one  in  Connecticut  and 
the  counties  of  New  York  State  which 
bound  the  city  on  the  North  and  East. 

All  of  this  region 
depends  largely  on 
the  wholesale  mar¬ 
kets  of  New  York 
City  to  supply  its 
retail  stores,  res¬ 
taurants,  and  ho¬ 
tels  with  the  food 
products  they  use 
in  their  businesses. 

I  mention  break¬ 
fasts  because  at 
this  meal  more 
eggs  are  e  a  t  e.  n 
than  at  other  times 
of  the  day. 

Within  the  five 
boroughs  of  great¬ 
er  New  York  City 
there  are  40,000 
retail  stores  deal¬ 
ing  in  eggs.  They  cater  to  different 
classes  of  consumers  and  do  all  kinds 
of  businesses. 

There  are  the  large  national  chains 
of  grocery  stores  having  several  thou¬ 
sand  units  in  this  city.  Then  come  the 
local  chains  of  both  grocery  and  dairy 
stores.  Dairy  stores  are  common  in 
those  sections  of  the  city  where  the 
Hebrew  population  is  the  most  dense. 
They  handle  butter,  eggs,  milk,  and 
cheese.  A  few  of  them  add  a  limited 
line  of  staple  groceries  to  this  dairy 
and  poultry  line.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  individually  owned  dairy  stores 
as  well  as  the  chains. 

Other  retail  sellers  of  eggs  include 
individually  owned  grocery  stores, 
butcher  shops,  milk  companies  and 
route  men.  The  route  men  are  in¬ 
dividuals  who  make  a  living  by  ped¬ 
dling  from  house  to  house.  There  are 
hundreds  of  them  in  and  around  the 
city. 

Pocketbooks  Vary 

In  this  city,  like  almost  any  in  the 
coLuitry,  the  various  income  groups  live 
pretty  much  unto  themselves.  In  oth¬ 
er  words,  we  have  our  Riverside  Drive 
and  Park  Avenue,  where  the  pent¬ 
houses  and  brownstone  mansions  are 
located,  and  our  East  Side  with  its 
tenement  houses  and  settlement  houses. 

-  They  all  would  like  to  eat  the  finest 
fresh  eggs  but  not  all  can  afford  them. 
So  we  find  different  kinds 
of  eggs  going  to  different 
sections  of  the  city  and 
being  sold  at  prices  that 
vary  as  much  as  250%.  So 
you  see  when  people  ask 
me,  as  they  often  do, 

“What  are  eggs  selling 
for  in  New  York  now?’’, 
it  kind  of  stumps  me  for 
a  minute.  Right  now  I 
could  answer  31c  or  59c 
and  be  right  on  both  of 
them. 

Most  of  these  retailers 
work  on  a  strictly  cash 
basis,  but  some,  especially 
those  in  the  highest  in¬ 
come  sections,  have  many 
monthly  accounts. 

The  Retailer’s  Margins 

There  is  a  lot  of  differ¬ 
ence,  too,  in  the  margin 
these  various  egg  retailers 
take  in  pricing  their  eggs 
over  the  wholesale  market 
quotations.  F  a  storeman 
has  to  carry  many  month¬ 
ly  accounts  he  adds  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  his  margin  to  pay 


for  interest  charges  on  money  out¬ 
standing  and  for  some  losses  that  al¬ 
ways  occur  when  credit  is  granted. 

The  size  of  the  margin  also  varies 
according  to  whether  the  storeman  has 
to  candle  the  eggs  or  not  and  also  on 
whether  he  delivers  to  the  consumer’s 
home. 

But  since  most  eggs  are  sold  on  a 
cash  and  carry  basis,  the  margin  usu¬ 
ally  charged  on  these  is  most  import¬ 
ant.  The  ones  who  .sort  of  set  the  pace 
on  egg  prices  are  the  large  chain  store 
groups.  They  generally  work  on  h 
fairly  close  margin.  On  the  average 
the  retail  price  is  about  10  cents  a 
dozen  above  the  wholesale  price.  It 
gets  up  as  high  as  20  cents  above  in 
some  stores  and  as  low  as  nothing  in 
some  stores  for  short  periods  of  special 
merchandise  sales,  when  eggs  are  used 
as  leaders.  Every  storekeeper  figures 
on  turning  over  his  stock  rapidly  in 
eggs  and,  therefore,  feels  that  he  can 
work  a  little  more  cheaply  than  the 
staple  goods  merchant. 

Egrg  Quality  Also  Varies 

Of  course,  the  quality  of  eggs  hand¬ 
led  by  various  types  of  retailers  varies 
greatly.  As  I  said  before,  the  various 
income  sections  look  for  different  quali¬ 
ties  of  eggs  according  to  their  pocket- 
books. 

Aside  from  this,  the  independent 
dairy  stores  and  route  men  are  the 
users  of  the  highest  quality  Nearby 
eggs.  The  large  chains,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  local  chains  mostly  use 
the  standardized  Pacific  Coast  eggs. 
These  are  not  so  good  in  quality  as  the 
best  Nearbys,  but  more  uniform  both 
as  to  quality  and  size  grading.  Most 
of  these  far  western  eggs  are  already 
candled  and  are  packed  carefully  in 
new  packing  material  which  reduces 
the  loss  from  cracks  and  smashed  eggs 
considerably.  All  these  factors  fit  in 
well  with  a  large  merchandizing  opera¬ 
tion  such  as  the  chain  stores  do  and 
thus  keep  costs  of  distribution  low. 
For  the  second  grade  eggs  the  chains 
use  the  mid-western,  candled  and  uni¬ 
formly  packed  eggs. 

Pet  Prejudices 

There  are  certain  pet  prejudices 
which  the  folks  in  this  area  have  which 
also  affect  retail  sales. 

Most  of  them  prefer  white  eggs  to 
brown  and  imless  brown  eggs  are  very 
scarce,  white  egg  prices  run  several 
(Continued  on  opposite  page) 


The  Vermont  Department  of  Agriculture  suggests 
this  homemade  egg  packing  bench  as  a  time  saver. 
It  permits  the  combining  into  one  operation  of 
cleaning,  sorting,  candling  and  packing. 
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would  work  for  many  others,  yet  I  still 
maintain  that  most  of  us  will  be  wise 
to  stick  to  a  plan  based  on  a  heavier 
mash  intake.  I  believe  it  is  safer. 


Baby  ^2  Chicks 


Botsford  Breaks  the  Rules 


By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


IT  HAS  been  a  long  time  since  I 
wrote  anything  about  our  farm. 
Things  have  been  running  smoothly 
and  there  has  been  little  to  write  about. 
I  have  a  feeling  that  it  won’t  be  long 
now  until  something  happens.  In  the 


meantime  I  want  to  tell  about  Profes¬ 
sor  H.  E.  Botsford  and  his  poultry. 

Professor  Botsford  is  well-known  to 
most  of  our  readers  in  New  York.  He, 
like  myself,  is  in  poultry  extension 
work  and  his  office  is  next  to  mine.  The 
other  morning  when  the  mercury  was 
hovering  around  the  zero  mark, 
“Botsy,”  as  we  call  him,  came  into  my 
office  rubbing  his  hands  while  a  big 
smile  spread  over  his  face  and  enthus¬ 
iasm  sparkled  out  of  his  eyes.  “You 
just  ought  to  see  those  pullets  of  mine 
this  morning,”  he  said.  “They’re  singing 
and  hustling  around  to  beat  the  band. 
Paying  no  attention  to  the  cold.  Golly, 

I  never  saw  anything  like  it.  We  are 
getting  around  140  eggs  a  day  from 
the  248  pullets.” 

You  see  “Botsy”  gets  a  lot  of  fun 
and  satisfaction  out  of  telling  me  all 
that  because  he  and  I  have  some 
good-natured  arguments  about  the 
merits  of  our  rival  systems  of  feed¬ 
ing  pullets.  I  think  you  all  know  my 
ideas.  Above  all,  the  pullets  must  be 
kept  in  the  best  possible  condition, 
and  with  no  dropping  off  in  body 
weight.  To  this  point  “Botsy”  and  I 
agree  perfectly.  I  maintain  that  in 
order  to  do  this  we  must  (a)  get  the 
pullets  to  consume  a  maximum  amoimt 
of  feed,  (b)  see  that  half  or  more  of 
the  feed  eaten  is  a  high-protein  mash. 
In  this  I  am  following  the  example  set 
by  the  laying  tests,  and  also  the  ex¬ 
perimental  results  obtained  by  Dr. 
Heuser  and  others. 

It  is  here  that  Botsford’s  plan  differs. 
He  is  away  from  home  a  great  deal 
and  had  to  depend  upon  his  son  Glenn, 
two  years  ago  when  he  first  used  this 
system.  This  year  his  daughter,  Ger¬ 
trude,  and  son,  Hal,  are 'the  poultry- 
men  with  Glenn  supervising.  Yormg- 
sters  in  school  can’t  be  bothered  with 
too  many  details.  Mixing  wet  mash, 
scattering  grain  twice  a 
day,  those  two  chores, 
at  least,  could  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  thought  Botsford, 
if  he  just  put  the  mash 
in  one  set  of  feeders  and 
the  grain  in  another  set 
and  let  the  pullets  select 
whichever  they  wished 
whenever  they  wanted  it. 

It  worked.  The  pullets 
kept  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  and  averaged  2044- 
eggs  for  the  year.  It 
should  be  added  that  on 
very  cold  days  some 
liquid  milk  was  poured 
onto  the  dry  mash  and 
to  that  extent  the  pul¬ 
lets  had  wet  mash. 


The  puzzling  thing  to  me  is  that 
weight  and  production  held  up  so  well 
when  at  times  more  than  twice  as  much 
grain  as  mash  was  being  eaten.  In 
warm  weather  they  ate  about  equal 
amounts  of  grain  and  mash.  This  year 
with  the  same  system, 
but  different  stock,  re¬ 
sults  are  equally  good  to 
date.  What  is  the  ans¬ 
wer?  Well,  I  have  two 
suggestions. 

Sometime  ago  at  a 
poultry  meeting  in  El¬ 
mira,  I  asked  if  anyone 
had  tried  this  “Botsford” 
system.  Several  hands 
went  up.  One  man,  Mr. 
Turner,  had  tried  it,  lik¬ 
ed  it,  is  using  it.  He  told 
us  he  never  had  really 
good  results  until  he 
adopted  this  system.  The 
others  had  tried  it  and 
gone  back  to  hand  feed¬ 
ing  of  grain.  Professor  Hurd,  who  was 
present,  suggested  that  the  explanation 
may  be  in  the  inherited  ability  of  the 
pullets  to  lay.  Perhaps  high-production 
stock  can  continue  to  produce  well  at 
a  lower  protein  level,  provided  only 
that  they  consume  very  large  amoimts 
of  feed,  whereas  less  well-bred  stock 
on  the  same  ration  may  fail  to  eat 
enough. 

The  other  idea  that  I  want  to  throw 
in  here  is  that  while  “Botsy’s”  plan  is 
giving  excellent  results,  is  it  not  pos¬ 
sible  that  his  pullets  might  do  even 


A  close-up  of  the  nesting  room.  The  door  is 
kept  closed  to  darken  the  nests. 

better  imder  “my”  plan?  I  know  that 
no  other  laying  tests  in  the  country  get 
better  results  than  the  Central  and 
Western  New  York  tests.  Few  can 
equal  them.  Again  and  again  breeders 
have  remarked  about  the  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  the  birds  that  come  home  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Most  of  them  wdU 
tell  you,  too,  that  they  can’t  get  their 
birds  at  home  to  equal  the  production 
of  their  sisters  at  the  tests.  However, 
conditions  are  usually  more  favorable 
in  small  flocks.  So  while  I  admit  that 
Botsford’s  system  works  for  him  and 


Interior  of  Professor  Botsford’s  poultry  house.  Note  the  double- 
deck  feeders,  and  in  the  far  comer,  the  nesting  room. 


In  this  house,  with  no  artificial  heat.  Professor  Botsford’s  pul¬ 
lets  lay  well  on  a  system  of  unlimited  grain  and  mash  feeding. 


A  Big  Egg  Eater 

{Continued  from  opposite  page) 
cents  above  the  same  quality  and  size 
of  browns. 

Another  prejudice  is  for  a  moderate¬ 
ly  light  yolk  color.  This  has  been 
greatly  over-advertised  by  egg  dealers, 
however.  Still  an  orange  colored  or 
reddish  jnlk  certainly  is  discriminated 
against. 

Outside  of  these,  the  big  ruler  of  egg 
sales  is,  and  always  will  be,  price. 


PUTTING  PLENTY  OF  COD  LIVER  OIL 
IN  MY  FEEDS  BUT  I’M  NOT  GETTING 
THE  RESULTS  YOU  ARE 


YEAH -BUT  STRAIGHT  OILS  MAY 
VARY  UPT0  800;i  IN  VITAMIN  D 
potency/ USE  FEEDS  MIXED  WITH 
NOPCO  XX  THE  STANDARDIZED 
VITAMIN  A  ANdD 
CONCENTRATE 


prices 


ESTABLISHED 
SO  YEARS 


LIBERAL 

QRADINQ 


PROMPT 

RETURNS 


FlIRS 


Trappers  .  .  .  Share 
in  the  satisfaction 
of  receiving  the 
MOST  MONEY  for 
your  furs. 

FREE  .  .  .  Guaran¬ 
teed  Price  Lists  .  .  . 
complete  interest¬ 
ing  booklet  .  .  . 
shipping  tags  .  .  . 
market  information. 


41  years  of  breeclinR  for  SIZE  in  Ekrs  and 
Chiek.s  make  Avery  Rliode  Island  IIED.S  really  profit¬ 
able  eitber  as  layers  or  broilers.  Tbe.v’re  hardy, 
have  .sniperh  health — l’.Wl)  State  tested  Ifi  years 
without  a  single  reactor  (tube  agglut.  method). 

They  Live — Lay  Big  Eggs— Pay  Profits 
We  replace  or  refund  los.ses  first  2  weeks.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guarantcetl.  ll.ono  breeders  on  our  own  3 
farms  supply  every'  egg  wo  .set.  Persistently  over¬ 
sold.  Fine  catalog  shows  customer  prolits.  If  you 
want  the.se  unu.suaily  uniform  REDS,  (also  Rock 
Crosses)  place  yotir  order  early. 

Write  today. 

C.  T.  AVERY  &  SON 

Route  7,  COLRAIN,  MASS. 


WHITt^rOCK 


I 

I 

I 


BABY 
CHICKS.. 

EGGS  FOR 
HATCHING 

Special 


PER 

fOO 


PER 

too 


Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 
All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (B.W.D.  free.)  Tube  Agglutination. 
My  White  Rocks  arc  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons. 

/  SPECIALIZE.  ONE  BREED, 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


DEPT.  B 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


C  H  RIST1E5 

Aboes,«SPIZZERINKTUM 


35,000  SPIZZERINKTUM  Breeders 
100%  Pullorum  Free — No  Reactors. 

Our  Straight  New  llampshires  are  the 
premier  dual-purpo.s<‘  strain,  for  meat 
and  large  eggs.  The  Strain  That’s  Sweep¬ 
ing  America.  Chris-Cross  Hybrids  are 
uitsurpassed  for  BARRED  broilers  and 
roa-sters.  Make  reservations  NOW  and 
avoid  disappointment.  . 

Write  for  new  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  55,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


ITj  1  o  Finest  Pullorum  Tested  N.E.  ■ 

KOCKS  Ot  1\6QS -  Strains.  Breeding  Roosters.  I 

PiNEVIEW  CHICKERY.  EXETER,  N.  H.  I 


THERE’S  MORE  MONEY  IN 

HOGS  AND  POULTRY 

When  They’re  Yeast- Fed 


Hundreds  of  hog  raisers  and  poultrymen 
say  they  have  found  the  way  to  make  more 
money — and  that  way  is  simply  to  use 
feeds  containing  Animal-Poultry  Yeast 
Foam.  They  say  this  easy  method  makes 
hogs  grow  faster  and  keep  healthier.  They 
say  it  makes  hens  lay  more  eggs  in  winter. 

If  YOU  want  to  make  more  money,  get 
yeast  feeds  from  Yeast  Foam  System  Mills. 
They  should  give  you  the  same  results 
they  are  producing  for  so  many  others. 
Write  for  FREE  booklet  of  profit  facts, 
telling  how  Animal-Poultry  Yeast  Foam 
aids  in  the  digestion  of  the  feed. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Yeast  Foam  Feeds, 
send  us  $1  for  4-lb.  box  of  Animal-Poultry 
Yeast  Foam — enough  to  ferment  300  lbs. 
feed.  Delivered  in  U.  S.  Larger  amounts 
cheaper.  Northwestern  Yeast  Co.,  Dept. 
A  A,  1750  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago. 


I 


Blacky 
Leaf  40 


JUST  A 


"Cap-Brush”  Applicator 
'.makes 'BLACK  UAF  40" 
GO  MUCH  FARTHER 


DASH  IN  FEATHERS.. 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


on't  Let  Your  Accident 

Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

^u  have  been  noitifled  that  your  poliey  Is  tc  run  out 
q,  renew  it  right  away  with  an  American  Agricul- 
ist  agent  or  direct  to  N.  A.  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 
NORTH  CHERRY  ST.,  POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


DT  TDC  FRO.M  WORKING  Collies,  natural  heelers 
L  and  herders.  PERLEY,  ENFIELD,  N.  H. 


SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  Cattle  doR.s  and  pups. 
Heel-drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford,  VL 


COLLIES — SHEP  $4— Cross  breds  $2^rat  dogs  $4— 
MULLEN.  Tuckertoii,  N.  J. 
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Good  grooming  is  an  asset  which  ntakes  you 
feel  sure  of  yourself  wherever  you  go. 


the  Road  to 

Good  IBooks 


By  MABEL  HEBEL 


back  and  abdominal  muscles. 

Next,  perhaps  your  hair 
needs  a  new  interest  in  life. 
Study  yourself  to  see  if  you 
can’t  find  a  more  becoming 
way  to  do  it,  and  give  it  fre¬ 
quent  shampoos.  Twice  a 
month  is  not  too  often  to  wash 
it.  If  you  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  a  hairdresser’s 
shop,  and  if  you  want  to  get 
a  running  start  on  New  Year 
charm,  treat  yourself  to  a  visit 


CAST  YOUR  EYE  over  the  “Personal  Appearance 
Inventory”  printed  on  this  page,  and  see  how 
you  rate  as  to  good  grooming  at  this  very  moment. 
Stand  in  front  of  your  longest  mirror  and  take  a 
good  look  at  yourself.  Then  check  the  qualities  on 
the  inventory  which  fit  your  appearance  novj.  And 
no  primping  for  this  examination!  Take  it  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  If  you  can  give  yourself  one 
hundred  per  cent,  you’re  a  rare  person.  There’s 
hardly  one  of  us  that  won’t  find  ourselves  caught 
off  gua-rd  and  letting  down  somewhere — blackheads, 
or  dandruff,  fat  stomach,  or  untidy  hair,  or  a  dress 
that  needs  pressing.  So  don’t  be  discouraged  if  you 
can’t  give  yourself  a  high  mark  right  off  the  reel. 
Make  a  New  Year  resolution  to  keep  your  good 
looks  in  order  by  giving  systematic  attention  to 
details. 

You’ll  be  surprised  to  know  that  our  Personal 
Appearance  chart  bears  a  College  stamp  —  it  comes 
from  the  New  York  State  College  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  whose  experts  have  recently  turned  their 
bright  lights  on  the  secrets  of  feminine  charm.  If 
I  were  making  up  this  chart  myself,  I  should  put 
“posture”  first;  for,  to  my  mind,  the  most  striking 
and  quickest  change  in  a  person’s  appearance  can 
be  made  by  improving  ^o.sture.  How  do  you  stand? 
Straight,  or  slouchingly  like  a  soldier  after  he  gets 
the  “At  ease!”  command?  Good  posture  in  walk¬ 
ing,  standing,  sitting  or  working  at  different  tasks 
is  worth  while  for  three  reasons:  Makes  you  feel 
smarter,  look  better,  and  keeps  your  “innards” 
where  they  are  supposed  to  be,  thereby  contributing 
to  good  health.  Besides,  .standing  “tall”  straightens 
out  your  middle  and  makes  your  waist  line  look 
smaller  than  when  you  slump  down  and  lump  it  up 
with  your  diaphragm  and  abdomen. 

Consult  the  inventory  blank  for  proper  posture, 
and  remember  that  the  general  line-up  is  head, 
chest,  and  hips  balanced  directly  over  each  other. 
Your  head  should  be  carried  in  such  a  way  that  you 
could  balance  a  book  on  top  of  it  without  changing 
your  posture.  Several  times  a  day,  back  up  to  a 
wall  and  stand  so  that  you  are  touching  it  from  head 
to  heels.  Press  your  backbone  against  the  wall  xm- 
til  you  can  feel  your  abdominal  muscles  tighten  and 
your  chest  up.  If  it  tires  you  to  hold  yourself 
straight,  you  need  exercises  to  strengthen  your 


Personal  Appearance  Inventory 

Here  are  some  of  the  desirable  qualities  of  a  well- 

groomed  person.  How  many  of  them  do  you  have? 

Face 

Posture 

—  Free  from  pimples  and 

—  Head  erect,  chin  in. 

blackheads. 

—  Neck  erect. 

—  Skin  not  over-shiny. 

—  Chest  high. 

—  “Natural”  looking  make-up. 

—  Abdomen  in  and  flat. 

—  Rouge  and  lipstick  (if 

—  Hips  tucked  under. 

used)  that  blend  with  your 
blush  tones. 

—  Legs  straight. 

—  Knees  not  stiff. 

—  Powder  that  blends  with 
your  skin  tones. 

—  Feet  parallel  when  stand¬ 
ing  and  walking. 

Hands 

—  Shoulders  level. 

—  Clean  and  smooth. 

—  No  “sway  back.” 

—  Nails  clean.  Not  too  long 

—  Sitting :  trunk  erect,  feet 

or  over-colored. 

flat .  on  floor. 

—  Cuticle  pushed  back. 

Clothing 

Hair 

—  Becoming  and  suitable. 

—  Clean  and  shining. 

—  Clean,  brushed,  free  from 
spots. 

—  Becomingly  arranged. 

—  No  perspiration  odor. 

—  Becomingly  cut. 

—  In  good  repair. 

Teeth 

—  Shoulder  straps  in  place. 

—  Clean. 

—  Slip  not  showing. 

—  Well  cared  for. 

—  Shoes :  comfortable,  well- 

—  Free  from  odor. 

fitting,  polished.  ; 

. —  Heels  straight. 

Body 

—  Seams  of  stockings 

—  Free  from  odor. 

straight. 

to  a  good  beauty  parlor  and  have  your  hair  sham¬ 
pooed  and  waved  —  a  soft  wide  finger  wave  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  most  becoming.  With  a  little  study  and 
patience,  you  yourself  can  train  your  hair  to  wave. 

Complexion  is  the  next  attention  getter.  If  you 
have  blackheads,  pimples,  or  oily  skin,  chances  are 
that  you  are  not  eating  properly,  have  a  poor  circu¬ 
lation,  and  faulty  elimination.  So  start  your  better 
skin  campaign  by  cutting  down  on  sweets  and  fried 
foods,  and  seeing  that  you  get  adequate  exercise, 
enough  fruits  and  vegetables,  .at  least  8  glasses  of 
water  daily,  and  fresh  air.  Then  go  in  for  vigorous 
cleansing  of  your  skin.  Each  night  before  going  to 
bed: 

1.  Wash  your  face  with  warm  water  and  a  pure  mild 
soap,  working  up  a  good  lather  with  a  rough  wash 
cloth  or  Complexion  brush.  Imported  castile  soap  is 
good;  also  men’s  shaving  soap  is  very  mild.  (Caution: 
Buy  your  own;  or,  at  least,  if  you  use  your  husband’s 


soap,  don’t  let  him  know  it.  Men  are  funny  about  their 
possessions.) 

Don’t  steam  your  face  with  towels  or  use  very  hot 
water,  except  for  special  blackhead  treatments,  as 
steaming  is  too  relaxing  and  pores  will  not  close  after¬ 
wards. 

2.  Rinse  off  suds  with  warm  water.  Dash  on  cold 
water  (never  use  ice,  as  it  is  too  cold  and  apt  to  break 
blood  vessels  and  form  an  unsightly  network  under 
the  skin). 

3.  Dry  face  gently  with  soft  towel.  Then  bring  blood 
to  surface  by  rubbing  with  turkish  towel,  or  by  slap¬ 
ping  briskly.  This  stimulates  circulation  and  is  most 
important  in  preventing  blackheads,  which  come  from 
sluggish  circulation  and  stopped  up  oil  ducts. 

4.  If  desired,  finish  by  patting  on  a  very  little  tissui 

cream  to  prevent  dryness.  But 
don’t  expect  the  cream  to  re¬ 
build  tissues.  The  blood  is  the 
only  tissue  builder,  and  if  you 
are  young  it  is  better  to  use 
no  cream.  The  best  that  tis¬ 
sue  cream  can  do  is  to  lubri¬ 
cate  dry  skin  and  so  help  to 
prevent  wrinkles  from  forming 
prematurely. 

In  the  morning,  rinse  face 
with  cold  water,  dry  gently, 
and  slap  or  rub  with  a  rough 
towel. 

To  Remove  Blackheads 

Wash  face  with  soap  and 
water.  Soften  blackheads 
with  hot  water,  bathe  them 
with  alcohol,  and  press  out 
blackheads  with  a  sterilized 
comedo  extractor  (can  be 
bought  at  most  drug  stores. 
Sterilize  before  using  by  boil¬ 
ing  or  standing  in  alcohol  for 
1C  minutes).  If  you  haven’t 
the  patience  to  use  the  ex¬ 
tractor,  take  a  spotlessly 
clean  handkerchief  and  care¬ 
fully  press  out  each  black¬ 
head  with  the  fingers.  After 
blackhead  is  removed,  bathe 
skin  again  with  alcohol  to 
avert  possible  infection  and 
then  let  spot  alone. 

Constant  care  is  the  secret 
of  conquering  blackheads. 
Remember  that  the  best  way 
to  overcome  them  is  to  scrub 
the  skin.  At  first,  this  stirs 
them  up  and  brings  them  to 
the  surface:  but  after  you 
,  press  them  out,  continue  to 

,  give  your  face  thorough 

cleansing  and  stimulation  each  day,  and  they  will 
surprise  you  by  disappearing  entirely,  except  for 
occasional  ones. 

Make-Up 

Make-up  used  to  be  taboo  among  “nice”  women, 
but  today  a  certain  amount  of  it ,  is  almost  indis¬ 
pensable,  and  I  have  even  heard  of  doctors  prescrib¬ 
ing  it  for  their  neurotic  patients  who  enjoy  looking 
pale  and  having  people  worry  about  them.  The 
main  thing  is  to  get  it  on  so  it  looks  natural.  Ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  make-up  cheapens  and  ages  a  woman. 

If  you  are  normally  pale,  put  on  a  little  rouge  and 
powder  in  the  morning  before  you  face  the  family. 
Don’t  save  the  good  effects  just  for  party  occasions. 

Your  rouge  should  match  your  own  blush  tones. 
When  putting  it  on,  imagine  a  line  from  the  corner 
of  your  mouth  to  the  tip  of  your  ear,  and  keep  the 
rouge  about  that  line.  Find  {Turn  to  opposite  po>ge) 
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flatter 
Your  Figure 

Full  figures  always  have  a  very 
special  problem  in  order  not  to  make 
themselves  look  larger  than  absolutely 
necessary.  Color  and  finish  of  fabric 
are  vitally  important,  in  addition  to 
the  lines  of  the  garment. 

Dark  colors  and  smooth  but  not 
shiny  finish,  with  no  crosswise  lines 
to  break  the  figure  at  awkward  places 
—  these  are  some  of  the  fundamental 
principles  to  observe  in  choosing  a  gar¬ 
ment.  Crepes,  the  dull  side  of  satin, 
mixed  wool  and  silk,  or  the  feather¬ 
weight  woolens  offer  plenty  of  variety 
from  which  to  choose. 

Styles  for  children  need  to  be  chosen 
with  the  child’s  personality  in  mind.  A 
sturdy  tomboyish  girl  requires  dresses 
of  sturdy  material  and  probably  in 
stronger  colors  than  would  her  daintier 
and  less  vigorous  sister.  In  addition 
certain  vognes  of  the  season  for  the 
adult  are  reflected  in  the  lines  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  garments.  The  princess  style  is 
seen  on  gfrownups  and  children  alike. 

Dress  pattern  No.  2656  has  every  de¬ 
tail  designed  to  flatter  a  woman’s  fig¬ 
ure.  The  pattern  comes  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48  and  50  inches  bust. 
Size  36  requires  4  yards  of  39-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  ^2  yard  of  35-inch  contrast¬ 
ing  for  vestee. 

Little  girl’s  dress  No.  2643  is  the 
popular  princess  style  and  includes 
French  panties  to  complete  it.  Pattern 
sizes  are  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  Size  8 
requires  2%  yards  of  39-inch  material 
with  %  yard  of  35-inch  contrasting  for 
dress;  separate  panties  require  %  yard 
of  35  inch  material. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address 
and  pattern  size  and  munber  clearly 


1936 


and  enclose  15c  in  stamps.  Address 
Pattern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  10  North  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  Add  12c  for  a  copy  of 
our  fall  and  winter  fashion  catalog. 


The  Road  to  Good  Looks 

{Continued  from  opposite  page) 
the  high  point  of  your  cheek  (sticks 
cut  when  you  laugh),  and  put  a  tiny 
bit  of  rouge  there  and  spread  it  gradu¬ 
ally  with  your  finger  tips.  If  you  use 
lipstick,  see  that  it  matches  your 
rouge.  Put  just  a  little  on  the  center 
curves  of  your  upper  lip,  and  spread  it 
by  moistening  your  lips  and  rubbing 
them  together.  K  your  lips  are  chap¬ 
ped,  use  vaseline  camphor  ice  before 
putting  on  lipstick.  Dust  your  face 
ever  so  lightly  with  a  powder  that 
matches  your  skin.  The  total  effect 
should  be  so  natural  looking  as  to  fool 
your  best  friend. 

When  it  comes  to  beauty  efforts,  we 
are  all  more  or  less  lazy.  We  start 
out  valiantly  brushing  our  hair  so 
many  strokes  every  night,  and  then 
comes  a  night  when  we  are  too  tired 
and  we  just  fall  into  bed.  We  mutter, 
“Oh,  John  doesn’t  notice  the  difference 
anyway,’’  or  “The  family  likes  me  the 
way  I  am.”  Of  course,  the  family  lilies 
you  the  way  you  are,  but  it  peps  up 
the  whole  house  when  the  women  folk 
in  it  look  their  prettiest,  and  it  peps 
up  the  women  folk,  too!  You  know 
what  a  lift  you  can  get  from  a  becom¬ 
ing  new  hat  or  dress.  That’s  the  queer 
thing  about  feeling  that  we  are  look¬ 
ing  attractive.  It  reacts  upon  our 
spirits,  because  it  brings  a  sense  of 
power  and  success,  which  in  turn  is  a 
positive  health  tonic. 

(Editor's  Note  :  This  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  good  grooming.  Oth¬ 
ers  will  follow,  including  further  hints 
on  care  of  the  skin,  recipes  for  home¬ 
made  cosmetics,  exercises  for  improving 
posture,  directions  for  home  care  of  the 
hair,  how  to  have  pretty  hands,  use  of 
deodorants,  and  details  of  dressing  in 
relation  to  good  grooming.  Watch  for 
these  helpful  articles.  Also,  feel  free  to 
write  us  about  your  personal  good  looks’ 
problems.  Send  your  questions  to  The 
Home  Editor,  American  Agriculturist, 
Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.) 

I  Today  in 

I  Aunt  Janet’s  Garden 

Tlie  Right  Sort  of  Rock  Garden 

ECENTLY  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  a  rock  garden  which  I  had 
long  wanted  to  see.  In  the  first  place 
the  owner  has  a  tremendous  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  plantings,  and  because  of  the 
location  of  his  property  is  particularly 
interested  in  plants  that  take  kindly 
to  rocks. 

Back  of  his  house  rises  a  sheer  rock 
wall  of  about  60  ft.,  the  wall  of  an  old 
quarry.  The  floor  of  the  quarry  under¬ 
lies  the  entire  propertv.  Naturally  soil 


has  accumulated  or  has  been  carted 
there  to  make  a  foundation  for  lawn 
and  other  plantings.  The  thing  that 
amazed  me  was  the  beautiful  picture 
he  has  made  in  this  setting  and  the 
way  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  plants 
to  grow. 

He  was  artist  enough  to  see  the 
beauty  afforded  by  the  rocks  them¬ 
selves  and  therefore  did  not  try  to  hide 
them  completely,  yet  he  has  screened 
them  sufficiently  to  prevent  uncom¬ 
fortable  heat  radiation  from  them  in  the 
summer.  Incidentally  he  had  to  get  a 
special  English  ivy  which  would  stand 
that  heat  and  yet  survive  Ithaca  win¬ 
ters.  Many  of  the  other  plants  are  na- 


Awake,  Glad  Heart ! 


Awake,  glad  heart!  Get  up,  and  sing! 
It  is  the  birthday  of  thy  King. 

Awake!  Awake! 

The  sun  doth  shake 
Light  from  his  locks,  and  all  the  way 
Breathing  perfumes,  doth  spice  the  day. 

I  would  I  were  some  bird,  or  star. 
Fluttering  in  woods,  or  lifted  far 
Above  this  inn 
And  road  of  sin! 

Then  either  star,  or  bird,  should  be 
Shining,  or  singing,  still  to  Thee. 

— Henry  Vaughan  (1650) 


tive,  such  as  dogwood,  beech,  and  su¬ 
mac.  He  had  heard  somewhere  that 
lilacs  like  limestone  rocks  and  the  rank 
growth  of  his  lilacs  seems  to  prove  it. 

He  had  constructed  steps  of  slabs  of 
slate  leading  up  to  a  sort  of  shelf  at 
the  base  of  the  high  wall.  On  this 
broad  shelf  is  a  great  assortment  of 
rock  loving  plants,  spurge,  sedums, 
sempervivums  ( hens-and-chickens) , 
rock  cress,  cerastium  and  many  others. 
At  the  back  are  the  tall  growing  ones, 
with  low  growing  ones  in  front. 

The  lawn  is  not  broken  up  by  flower 
beds  but  around  the  edges  are  borders 
of  perennials  with  occasional  annuals. 
The  past  summer  has  tried  his  ingenu¬ 
ity  in  keeping  the  grass  alive  in  the  6 
or  8  inches  of  soil  that  lie  on  the  rock 
foundation.  But  he  solved  this  by  fit¬ 
ting  lengths  of  discarded  rubber  hose 
with  fine  nozzle  sprays  which  he  got  at 
the  five-and-ten.  Under  these  sprays 
he  fastened  supports  (also  from  the 
five-and-ten)  that  look  like  aeroplane 
wings. 

By  dividing  the  lawn  in  approximate 
thirds  and  soaking  thoroughly  each 
third  once  or  twice  a  week,  he  finished 
the  summer  with  the  lawn  in  excellent 
condition. 

Editor's  Note  ;  The  garden  to  which 
Aunt  Janet  refers  belongs  to  Earl  Flans- 
burgh.  New  York  State  county  agent 
leader.  In  addition  to  being  considered  as 
a  gardener,  Earl  has  made  a  hobby  of 
photography. 


Aunt  Janefs  Favorite  Recipe 

Christmas  Refreshments  * 


CHRIS'TMAS  usually  calls  for  entertaining  and  nothing  is  easier  to 
make  and  serve  than  cranberry  cocktail.  Fancy  cookies  served  with 
it  give  a  real  holiday  touch  to  a  very  simple  feast. 

Cranberry  Cocktail 

4  cups  cranberries  %  cup  granulated  sugar  4  cups>water 

Cook  cranberries  in  water  5  minutes.  Strain  through  cheese  cloth  without 
squeezing.  Bring  juice  to  boil  and  add  sugar.  Boil  mixture  two  minutes. 
The  juice  of  2  oranges  or  a  pint  of  gingerale  may  be  added  just  before 
serving. 

Icebox  Cookies 

4  cups  sifted  cake  flour  'U  teaspoon  salt  V2  cup  brown  sugar  firmly  packed 

3  tsps.  baking  powder  %  cup  butter  2  cups  granulated  sugar 

2  eggs  well  beaten  I  tbsp.  vanilla  I  cup  chopped  nutmeats 

Sift  flour  once,  measure,  add  baking  powder  and  salt  and  sift  again. 

Cream  butter  thoroughly,  add  sugars  and  cream  until  light  and  fluffy. 
Add  eggs,  nuts  and  vanilla.  Add  flour  gradually,  mixing  well.  Shape  into 
roUs  IVz"  in  diameter.  Roll  in  wax  paper.  Chill  overnight  or  until  firm 
enough  to  slice.  Slice  Vs"  thick  and  bake  in  hot  oven  (425°  F)  for  10 
minutes  or  until  done.  (This  makes  six  dozen  cookies.) 


It’s  the  old-time  flavor 
of  Southern  plantation 
molasses  that  makes 

TASTE  SO  GOODl 

The  molasses-cooky  jar  is  still 
the  most  popular  spot  in  the 
neighborhood  —  just  as  it  was  in 
grandmother’s  day. 

Because  youngsters  just  love  Brer 
Rabbit  Molasses  cookies. 

And  mothers  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  there’s  no  better  “sweet”  for 
the  school  lunch  box  than  Brer  Rab¬ 
bit  Molasses  cookies.  They  are  eas¬ 
ily  digested  .  .  .  won’t  upset  little 
stomachs  ...  or  spoil  appetites  for 
other  foods.  Keep  the  cooky  jar 
well  stocked  with  these  wholesome 
goodies. 

It’s  the  full-bodied  flavor  of  Brer 
Rabbit  Molasses  that  makes  cookies 
so  delicious — so  satisfying.  Nothing 
else  will  do  it.  Not  ginger  and  spices 
alone  .  .  .  not  even  brovi^  sugar. 
You  need  real  plantation  molasses 
—  Brer  Rabbit. 

Brer  Rabbit  Molasses  is  made  from 
selected  grades  of  freshly  crushed  Lou¬ 
isiana  sugar  cane.  You  can  depend  on 
its  purity  and  wholesomeness. 


Old-Fashioned  Molasses 

GINGERBREAD 

If  you  want  gingerbread  with  that 
real  molasses  flavor — the  kind  that’s 
light,  tender  and  with  a  full-bodied 
plantation  goodness — use  Brer  Rab¬ 
bit  Molasses.  You’ll  find  delicious 
recipes  for  gingerbreads  and  other 
goodies  in  Brer 
Rabbit’s  brand- 
new  recipe  book. 
Mail  coupon. 


BBIT 


New  Recipe 
Book 


Penick  8s  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc. 
Dept.AA28.  New  Orleans,  La. 
Please  send  me  the  new  Brer 
Rabbit  book  with  100  recipes 
for  gingerbreads,  cookies, 
cakes,  pies,  muffins,  etc. 


Name- 

Street- 

City 


State 


Fancy  Percale  pieces  10  lbs.  $1.00;  postage  extra;  .silks, 
velvet,  woolens — cheap.  Joseph  Demenkow,  Abington,  Mass. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yoo  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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A  Day  with 

Chinese  Farmers 


By  RALPH  A.  FELTON 


WHEN  I  left  my  house  this  morn¬ 
ing  in  Nanking  at  6:20  A.  M.,  it 
seemed  that  the  whole  of  China  was  in 
the  streets.  Everybody  was  working. 
My  bus  decided  to  change  time,  so  I 
stood  on  the  sidewalk  for  half  an  hour 
watching  the  crowds  go  by.  Most  of 
them  were  farmers  bringing  their  pro¬ 
duce  to  market.  There  are  no  farm- 
to-market  roads  here.  Farmers  have 
loaded  their  sacks  of  rice  on  wheelbar¬ 
rows  and  here  they  come  creaking 
along  with  their  four  hundred  pound 
loads. 

This  is  haying  time  in  China.  The  tall 
grass  is  being  cut  from  the  many 
moxmds  in  the  cemeteries,  then  tied  in 
bundles  weighing  about  130  pounds 
each.  Each  man  is  carrying  two  of 
these  bundles,  suspended  from  the  ends 
of  a  bamboo  pole,  which  he  neatly  bal¬ 
ances  across  his  shoulders.  This  hay  is 
not  to  be  fed  to  livestock,  but  sold  for 
fuel,  at  about  17  cents  a  load.  I  wonder 
if  there  are  farmers  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try  who  would  carry  260  pounds  on 
their  shoulders  from  4  to  8  miles  for 
17  cents  ?  These  men  keep  up  their 
courage  as  they  walk  along  with  a 
springing  step,  chanting  an  automatic 
series  of  semi-musical  grunts. 

Our  bus  arrives  and  we  jam  in  the 
narrow  door,  like  New  Yorjc  City  com¬ 
muters.  Twenty-four  men  and  one  wo¬ 
man  get  seats,  and  then  the  door  is 
locked.  Everybody  has  a  bundle  to  fill 
up  the  chinks  in  the  bus.  One  man  has 
six  red  lanterns,  which  he  will  use  in 
a  lantern  celebration  tonight.  One  has 
four  bottles  which  look  suspicious.  Sev¬ 
eral  have  rolls  of  bedding,  for  their 
journey  is  to  be  a  long  one.  Our  fare 
is  12  cents  for  12  miles,  over  a  rough 
toad  made  of  nothing  but  stone. 

On  our  left  is  an  “old  folks  home’’ 
which  feeds  4000  aged  poor  for  the  sum 
Cf  $1.75  per  month.  North  of  the  city 
is  another  similar  institution  called  “a 
home  for  beggars.’’  If  a  man  hasn’t  any 
money  and  can’t  get  «Jiy  work,  he  is  a 
beggar. 

On  our  left,  hid  amidst  mulberry 
trees,  is  the  home  of  a  “demonstration 
farmer.”  They  like  that  term  here.  He 
raises  silkworms  under  the  supervision 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  dis¬ 
tributes  them,  getting  a  small  commis¬ 
sion. 

Every  nook  and  corner  of  every  farm 
is  cultivated,  and  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  is  working  this  morning.  Lit¬ 
tle  fields  of  a  third  of  an  acre,  when 
patched  together,  make  a  farm  of  less 
than  five  acres,  but  the  cultivation  is 
well  done. 

On  the  hillside  is  a  big  reforestation 
project.  Everywhere  here  one  sees  the 
effects  of  the  Cornell  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Professor  H.  H.  Love  of  Cor¬ 
nell’s  Department  of  Plant  Breeding 
has  unified  the  demonstration  farms  all 
over  China.  He  is  greatly  honored  here. 
The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
in  Nanking,  a  Chinese,  is  a  Cornell 
graduate  in  Agricultural  Education. 
Professor  Slocum,  who  at  one  time  was 
Cornell’s  extension  bee  man,  is  head  of 
Plant  Pathology  here.  Dr.  Buck,  who  is 
just  finishing  a  three-volume  book  on 


Land  Utilization  in  China,  is  from  Cor¬ 
nell’s  Department  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  China  is 
rural  and  the  College  of  Agriculture 


here  is  certainly  leading  in  China’s  re¬ 
construction.  The  Agronomy  Depart¬ 
ment  is  distributing  better  seeds;  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  is  organizing  coop¬ 
eratives;  the  Horticulture  Department 
is  distributing  nursery  seeds  and  seed¬ 
lings.  The  Forestry  folks  are  working 
with  the  government  in  planting  trees 
on  the  barren  hillsides.  Agricultural 
Education  runs  a  great  training  school 
for  rural  leaders.  The  Department  of 
Botany  is  trying  to  get  rid  of  smut 
and  mildew. 

At  the  end  of  our  bus  ride,  we  now 
have  a  seven-mile  ride  across  the  coun¬ 
try  in  rickshas.  The  man  pulling  my 
cart  is  wearing  an  old  white  coat,  and 
black  cotton  trousers,  half  patches,  and 
half  trousers.  A  yellow  straw  hat  and 
a  pair  of  rice-straw  sandals,  I  think, 
complete  his  suit.  He  charges  twenty- 
four  cents  for  hauling  me  seven  miles 
across  country  to  the  village  of  Taowu, 
my  destination. 

This  is  the  second  week  in  October. 
Some  of  the  farmers  are  harvesting 
and  threshing  the  last  of  the  rice  crop. 
Others  are  planting  their  wheat.  This 
is  a  two-crop  country,  wheat  in  winter 
and  rice  in  summer.  The  rice  is  cut  by 
hand  with  a  small  sickle  and  threshed 
by  beating  against  the  inside  of  a  big 
box.  One  man  is  sowing  wheat  by  hand. 
Another  is  following  with  a  water  buf¬ 
falo  pulling  a  plow  covering  the  wheat. 
Three  men  with  hoes  are  breaking  up 
the  clods.  Why  they  don’t  use  a  har¬ 
row  I  do  not  know. 

A  cow  is  called  “a  yellow  cow”  to 
distinguish  her  from  the  water  buffalo. 
She  is  a  work  animal  only  and  is  not 
used  for  milk.  “We  have  not  learned  to 
drink  milk  here,”  I  was  told.  The  Cor-- 
nell  College  of  Home  Economics  should 
send  a  few  more  graduates  to  China. 

Nearly  every  village  has  a  theatre. 
The  whole  theatre  is  a  dressing  room, 
the  acting  is  done  on  the  porch,  and  the 
audience  sits  in  the  open  air. 

Each  village  has  a  pitiful  looking  lit¬ 
tle  shrine,  with  a  place  for  candles  and 
incense.  When  the  planting  is  started 
one  of  the  children  is  sent  up  to  light 
the  candle.  The  boy  kotows  with  hands 
clasped,  and  asks  the  god  to  bless  the 
crop.  The  candle  is  left  burning  for  fear 
the  god  may  have  been  sleeping  when 
the  petition  was  made.  Good  crops, 
rain,  and  health  are  subjects  for  pray¬ 
ers.  The  gods  are  seldom  bothered,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  shrine  is  usually  empty. 
As  one  student  explained  to  me,  “We 
are  wearing  out  our  old  customs.” 

Two  families  seem  to  be  moving. 
Here  they  come  with  their  household 
goods  and  themselves  all  packed  on  six 
wheelbarrows.  My  student,  who  is  with 


A  typical  farm  home.  The  pond  is  ased  for  irrigating  the  rice  fields.  The 
farmers  have  two  crops  a  year:  rice  in  sammer  and  wheat  in  winter. 
Left.  A  village  Health  Center,  in  charge  of  the  coanty  government.  At  II 
o’clock  when  I  visited  this  center,  the  7 1st  patient  came  in. 

Below.  A  little  wayside  shrine,  tiihere  the  Chinese  farmers  barn 
candles  and  incense,  asking  the  gods  to  send  them  good  crops. 


at  the  stack  of  rice  straw  complete  the 
list.  My  student  said  there  was  no  word 
in  Chinese  for  parlor  or  living  room, 
and  I  couldn’t  explain  to  him  what  I 
meant  by  “courting.”  He  insisted  that 
nice  girls  never  were  allowed  out  at 
night. 

Here  we  .are  at  the  church.  Sixteen 
men  and  three  women  make  up  the 
membership.  The  pastor,  Mr.  Liu,  is  a 
Seminary  graduate,  takes  a  daily  pa¬ 
per,  and  has  nine  children.  Six  of  the 
church  officers  are  here  to  meet  us, 
Messrs.  Tuan,  Ma,  Wang,  Yang,  Chen, 
and  Hsi.  Eight  others  come  later,  and 
before  we  leave  there  are  thirty-nine. 

We  sit  around  the  table  and  eat  rice 
wafers,  peanuts,  watermelon  seeds  and 
these  delicious  moon  cakes.  As  we  visit, 
Mr.  Yang  tells  us  he  has  just  gotten 
over  the  malaria.  Every  person  in  his 
village  had  it,  he  says,  sixty  people. 
When  we  asked  him  where  it  came 
from  he  said,  “From  the  cold  air.  When 
we  put  the  rice  in  the  house  after 
threshing,  it  brought  the  cold  air  in 
with  it.” 

The  pastor  and  his  officials  have  pre¬ 
pared  a  feast  for  us.  Beef,  fish,  pork, 
liver,  bean  curd,  and  vegetables  are 
mixed  together  in  eight  different  kinds 
of  dishes.  Rice  takes  the  place  of  bread 
and  butter,  and  tea  is  used  instead  of 
milk.  These  chopsticks  slow  me  down, 
so  I  don’t  eat  too  much  of  this  deli¬ 
cious,  highly  seasoned  food. 

This  church  building  is  a  rented 
dwelling.  The  room  next  to  the  street 
is  the  church  auditorium.  It  has  a  dirt 
floor,  a  dozen  benches,  a  dozen  scrolls 
or  mottos  on  the  walls,  and  a  half 
dozen  Bible  picture  charts.  The  next 
room  is  where  the  farmers’  coopera¬ 
tives  meet.  Beside  it  is  the  office  of 
the  cooperative  secretary.  After  a  lit¬ 
tle  open  court  come  the  five  rooms  of 
the  pastor’s  house,  two  bed  rooms,  his 
office,  the  dining  room,  and  the  kitchen. 

After  our  meeting  we  decide  we 
will  go  sight-seeing.  In  the  center  of 
the  town  is  a  beautiful  old  temple  we 
want  to  see.  But  about  fifty  feet  from 
the  church,  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
is  a  sick  boy,  lying  on  the  cobble-stones. 
He  is  wrapped  in  rags  arid  is  nibbling 
away  at  a  pomegranate  between 
groans.  His  father  and  another  man 
say  they  have  carried  him  all  morning 
on  this  improved  bed,  bringing  him  here 
for  medical  aid.  Nobody  seems  to  pay 
any  attention  to  the  father  as  he  goes 
from  shop  to  shop  asking  each  person 
about  the  Government  Medical  Center. 

When  we  stop  to  look  at  the  boy,  the 
father  wonders  if  we  may  be  able  to 
help  him.  “I  had  a  wife  and  six  chil¬ 
dren,”  he  says.  “All  I  have  left  is  this 
boy.  They  tell  me  the  Medical  Center 
is  closed.  They  say  I  should  have  come 
this  morning.  But  I  have  been  all  mom- 
f  Continued  on  opposite  page) 


A  Christmas  Carol 


In  the  bleak  mid-winter 
Frosty  wind  made  moan. 

Earth  stood  hard  as  iron. 

Water  like  a  stone; 

Snow  had  fallen,  snow  on  snow, 
Snow  on  snow. 

In  the  bleak  mid-winter 
Long  ago. 

Our  God,  Heaven  cannot  hold  Him, 
Nor  earth  sustain; 

Heaven  and  earth  shall  flee  away 
When  He  comes  to  reign: 

In  the  bleak  mid-winter 
A  stable-place  sufficed 
The  Lord  God  Almighty, 

Jesus  Christ. 

What  can  I  give  Him, 

Poor  as  I  am? 

If  I  were  a  shepherd 
I  would  bring  a  lamb. 

If  I  were  a  Wise  Man 
I  would  do  my  part, — 

Yet  what  I  can  I  give  Him, 

Give  my  heart. 

— Christina  Georgina  Rossetti  (1871) 


me,  said  he  and  his  mother  moved 
seventy  miles  once  on  wheelbarrows. 

The  mud-brick  houses  with  their 
thatched  roofs  are  grouped  in  tiny  vill¬ 
ages,  from  six  to  fifteen  families  in  one 
village.  In  the  center  of  a  community  is 
the  market  town,  like  our  American 
village.  Within  a  radius  of  five  miles 
from  this  market  town  one  sees  forty 
to  fifty  villages.  The  farmers  all  live  in 
these  tiny  villages. 

Babies  take  the  pla.ce  of  flowers 
around  most  farm  homes.  A  half-dozen 
young  chickens  of  six  different  colors, 
a  pig  with  its  sides  flopping  together, 
some  melons  and  pumpkins,  and  the 
threshing  floor,  make  up  the  scenery 
around  the  house.  A  discouraged  look¬ 
ing  donkey,  always  muzzled,  and  a 
flock  of  ducks  swimming  in  the  rice 
pond,  and  the  water  buffalo  munching 


*iWr.  Felton,  at  one  time  extension 
professor  with  the  Department  of  Rural 
Social  Organization  at  Cornell  and  now 
on  leave  from  his  teaching  position  at 
Drew  University,  has  been  traveling  this 
past  summer  through  the  Far  East  and 
is  now  located  at  Nanking,  where  he  is 
teaching  daring  this  present  year. 
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#  Christmas  Farm  A 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

little  while  in  the  dark  of  Christmas 
morning  all  by  ourselves  in  our  own 
bam.  I’d  imagine,  too,  it  might  be 
easier  for  simple  folk  to  attain  mom¬ 
entarily  the  more  serious  side  of  the 
Christmas  spirit  in  the  alternate 
splashes  of  yellow  light  and  black 
shadows  produced  by  a  lantern  in  one’s 
own  bam  than  in  the  less  realistic  sur¬ 
roundings  of  a  vaulted  cathedral  with 
the  choir  boys  describing  musically  the 
very  scene  that  we  shall  see  among  the 
stalls.  For  I  suppose  that  even  on  that 
first  Christmas  morning  in  Bethlehem 
of  Judaea  somebody  from  the  inn  had 
to  get  up  and  milk,  and  I  imagine  the 
picture  there  was  pretty  much  like 
the  one  in  our  bam  will  be,  with  the 
cows  peering  out  large-eyed  from  the 
stanchions  and  the  horse  whinneying 
softly  from  his  place  in  the  box-stall 
For  people,  too,  whose  hearts  are  filled 
with  the  blessedness  of  Christmas,  it 
ought  not  to  be  too  difficult  to  see  the 
manger  glow — even  in  their  own  bam — 
not  with  the  feeble  light  of  a  lantern, 
but  with  the  very  radiance  of  the  Light 
of  the  World. 

Finally,  when  we  leave  the  bam  to 
the  serene  recessional  of  cmnching  oats 
and  munching  clover,  to  find  our  way 
back  through  the  snow  to  the  warmth 
of  the  kitchen,  Christmas  morning  will 
be  breaking  through  the  hills.  Then  the 
morning  stars  will  be  singing  together 
and  we  shall  see»  I  think,  the  same 
star  in  the  East  the  shepherds  saw  and 
which  went  before  them  till  it  came  and 
stood  over  the  place  where  the  young 
child  lay;  the  same  star  that  leads  men 
of  goodwill  all  over  the  world  back  in 
their  minds  to  a  land  of  white  houses 
and  red  bams,  of  dark  pines  and  white 
birches;  that  leads  them  wherever  they 
are  at  this  season  of  the  year  away 
from  the  soirnds  of  cities  and  back  to 
a  white  Christmas  on  the  farm. 


Miss  Laura  Downs  — 
Champion  Canner 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

in  second  place,  was  the  entry  of  Mrs. 
Stella  M.  Miller  of  Athens,  Greene 
Coimty,  and  when  all  the  checking  was 
done  and  the  final  results  in,  there  was 
Mrs.  Stella  F.  Miller’s  entry  in  Sth 
place.  Knowing  that  Mrs.  Stella  F. 
Miller  of  Clinton  County,  who  is  state 
lecturer,  was  over  in  the  Westminster 
Church  running  the  state  lecturers’ 
conference,  I  sent  word  to  her,  nPt  only 
to  announce  that  we  would  like  any¬ 
one  attending  the  conference  who  had 
enti'ies  in  the  canning  contest  to  be 
present  at  11:30,  but  that  it  might  be 
weU  also  if  she  might  come  herself.  She 
did  that,  but  had  to  msh  back  to  the 
lecturers’  conference  before  we  could 
get  the  stage  set  to  take  the  picture 
of  those  winners  who  were  present. 

Many  were  the  members  who  inquir¬ 


ed  about  next  year’s  contest.  No  one 
seemed  to  have  any  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  would  be  a  next 
year’s  contest  and  my  reply  was  that 
we  of  American  Agriculturist  would  be 
more  than  glad,  in  fact,  we  were 
anxious,  to  run  a  contest  another  year 
if  the  grange  wanted  it.  No  one  even 
suggested  that  we  had  exhausted  the 
possibilities,  and  everyone  was  looking 
forward  to  another  competition. 

For  every  contest  of  this  sort  there 
is  an  immense  amount  of  work.  We 

Christmas  Lullaby 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep!  The  Mother  sings: 
Heaven’s  angels  kneel  and  fold  their 
wings : 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep! 

With  swathes  of  scented  hay  thy  bed 
By  Mary’s  hand  at  eve  was  spreaxi. 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep! 

At  midnight  came  the  shepherds,  they 
Whom  seraphs  wakened  by  the  way. 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep! 

There  three  kings  from  the  East  afar 
Ere  dawn  came  guided  by  Thy  star. 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep! 

They  brought  Thee  gifts  and  gold  and 
gems. 

Pure  orient  pearls,  rich  diadems. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep! 

But  thou  who  liest  slumbering  there 
Art  King  of  Kings,  earth,  ocean,  air. 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep! 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep!  The  shepherds  sing. 
Through  heaven,  through  earth,  hosan¬ 
nas  ring. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep! 

— John  Addington  Symonds  (1885) 

want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  our  appreciation  for  the  work 
done  by  Mrs.  Charles  Everett  of  Wall- 
kill,  chairman  of  the  State  Service  and 
Hospitality  Committee,  to  the  judges 
who  performed  their  difficult  task  with 
great  care,  and  to  all  of  the  service 
and  hospitality  committee  chairmen  of 
Poniona  and  Subordinate  Granges  who 
worked  so  hard  to  make  the  contest  a 
success.  In  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  office,  the  big  part  of  the  work  was 
done  by  Assistant  Editor  Mabel  Hebei. 
The  plans  and  details  of  the  contest 
were,  of  course,  directed  by  the  entire 
editorial  staff,  and  more  particularly 
by  our  household  editor,  Mrs.  Grace 
Watkins  Huckett,  known  and  loved  by 
you  all. 

A  Day  with  Chinese  Farmers 

(Continued  from  opposite  page) 
ing  carrying  him  here.” 

We  really  wanted  to  go  to  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Center  anyhow,  so  we  teU  him  to  fal¬ 
low.  As  we  wind  our  way  through  the 
narrow  streets,  one  foreigner  seems  to 


PUNCH  AND  JUDY 
Punch  and  Judy  hand-and-glove  pup¬ 
pets  M-953  are  clever  and  amusing. 
They  come  in  adult  size  but  a  child 
can  work  them  too.  Five  brilliant 
colors  of  all  wool  felt  come  stamped 
for  these  fascinating  toys.  Instructions 
and  Pimch’s  tinkle  bell  come  with  the 
package.  Price  60c.  Order  from  Em- 
hroidery  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  10  North  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  New  York. 


attract  more  attention  than  a  boy  with 
malignant  malaria.  'The  Government 
doctor  and  two  nurses  ordinarily  close 
their  office  in  the  afternoon  and  spend 
the  time  visiting  schools,  but  since  this 
is  a  holiday  we  find  them  in.  But  we 
must  pay  an  extra  registration  fee  of 
three  cents.  The  usual  fee  is  only  two 
coppers,  one  third  of  a  cent.  Sixty 
cases  the  young  doctor  says  he  has  had 
during  the  forenoon. 

But  we  must  leave  now,  in  order  to 
catch  our  last  bus  for  home.  We’ve 
missed  the  temple.  As  we  leave  the 
village,  we  see  written  on  the  walls  of 
a  building,  six  large  Chinese  characters 
from  the  ancient  and  wise  sayings  of 
Confucius,  “Diligence  and  frugality 
bring  prosperity.  Laziness  and  careless¬ 
ness  bring  poverty.” 

The  stm  in  setting  now  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  coming  in  by  families  from 
their  long  day  in  the  fields.  One  man 
is  cajrying  his  plow  on  his  shoulder  and 
his  little  girl  is  having  a  beautiful  time 
riding  the  water  buffalo  home.  A  small 
boy  is  leading  his  blind  grandmother. 
She  holds  to  the  sickle  as  he  gnides  her 
along  on  the  narrow  paths  between  the 
rice  fields.  She  has  been  cutting  grass 
all  day. 

As  we  walked  along  the  road  (we 
had  missed  our  bus),  I  asked  my 
Chinese  student  why  none  of  those  peo¬ 
ple  were  willing  to  help  the  father  with 
che  sick  boy.  He  explained  that  the 
father’s  dialect  was  a  little  different, 
“And  besides,”  he  said,  “those  people 
the  father  was  asking  are  not  Chris¬ 
tians.  Not  until  people  become  Chris¬ 
tians  are  they  interested  in  unfortunate 
people.” 

Perhaps  his  answer  was  as  good  as 
any.  But  I  didn’t  get  an  answer  to  my 
next  question  as  to  whether  Confucius 
had  told  all  the  truth  when  he  said  to 
these  hard-working  Chinese  farmers, 
“Diligence  and  frugality  bring  prosper¬ 
ity.  Laziness  and  carelessness  bring 
poverty.”  It  seems  to  me  they  need 
something  more,  such  as  the  science  of 
agriculture,  and  the  art  of  living. 


H andkerchief s  Galo  re 

Perhaps  your  scrap  bag  contains 
sheer  scraps  of  linen,  batiste,  pongee 
or  almost  anything,  and  we’ve  a  new 
bulletin  that’s  guaranteed  to  pep  you 
right  into  the  turning  of  these  into  un¬ 
usual  sport  and  dress  hankies. 

There  are  three  adorable  crochet 
edges  with  exact  stitch  instructions, 
three  tiny  cross-stitch  designs,  half  a 
dozen  dainty  appliques,  instructions  for 
roll  hemming  and  the  smartest  gift 
packing  idea  sketch,  all  in  order  No. 
M146K  Handkerchief  Bulletin,  10  cents 

Order  i^rom  Embroidery  Dept,  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  SL, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


A 

VALUABLE 

DESSERT 


Economical  ...  yei 

fine  enough  for 
a  millionaire’s  table 


Every  housewife  knows 
there  are  two  things  to 
consider  in  dessert-making. 
The  dessert  must  be  appetiz¬ 
ing  and  (more  important)  it 
must  be  wholesome  and  nur 
tritious. 

Kre-niel  is  just  such  a  des- 
seit  —  it  makes  the  most  de¬ 
licious  puddings,  parfait, 
blanc  mange  and  pie  or  cake 
fillings. 

And  at  the  same  time,  Kre- 
mel,  when  served  with  cream 
or  milk,  gives  you  the  high¬ 
est  food-energy  value  you 
could  possibly  get  in  a  dessert 
— ^because  Kre-mel  is  Rich  in 
Dextrose. 

WHAT  DEXTROSE  IS 

Dextrose- is  the  normal  sugar 
of  the  human  body.  From 
Dextrose  comes  the  energy 
we  need  to  breathe,  to  walk, 
to  talk  .  .  .  yes,  even  to  think. 
Dextrose  provides  material 
for  energy,  relieves  fatigue 
and  sustains  activity.  Dex¬ 
trose  is  promptly  utRiz^ 
without  need  of  digestive  ef¬ 
fort. 

Rich  in 

DEXTROSE 

the  FOOD-ENERGY  SUGAR 


made  by  the  makers  of 

KARO  and  MAZOLA 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 
17  Battery  Place,  -  N.  Y.  City 
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pitches'  Brooms 


An  Adventure  in  Selling 
Christmas  Decorations 


During  Christmas  week,  we  were 
out  of  school  several  days,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  an  order  for  Christmas  trees 
which  had  come  up  to  us  from  Port¬ 
land.  I  still  remember  that  order  dis¬ 
tinctly.  It  ran  as  follows: 

“Bring  us  one  large  Christmas  tree, 
a  balsam  fir,  fifteen  feet  tall,  at  least, 
and  wide-spreading.  Do  not  allow  the 
tips  of  the  boughs  or  the  end  buds  to 
get  broken  or  rubbed  off. 

“Bring  six  smaller  firs,  ten  feet  tall, 
to  set  in  a  half  circle  on  each  side  of 
the  large  tree. 

“Bring  us  also  a  large  box  of  ‘lion’s- 
paw,’  as  much  as  four  or  five  bushels 
of  the  trailing  vines.  And  another  large 
box  of  holly,  carefully  packed  in  more 
of  the  same  soft  vines,  so  that  the  ber¬ 
ries  shall  not  be  shaken  off. 

“And  if  you  can  find  them,  bring  a 
dozen  witches’  brooms.’’ 

The  order  was  from  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  a  Sunday  school  at  Portland. 
This  was  the  winter  after  our  first 
memorable  venture  in  selling  Christmas 
trees  in  the  city,  when  we  had  left  two 
large  firs  that  we  could  not  sell  on  the 
steps  of  two  churches.  The  Eastern 
Argus  had  printed  an  item  the  next 
day,  saying  that  the  Sunday-school  chil¬ 
dren  wished  to  thank  the  unknown 
Santa  Claus  who  had  so  kindly  remem¬ 
bered  them. 

I  suppose  we  should  hardly  have 


given  away  those  two  trees  if  we  could 
have  sold  them;  and  my  cousin  Addi¬ 
son,  who  was  always  on  the  lookout 
to  earn  a  dollar,  sent  a  note  afterward 
to  the  Sunday  schools  of  both  churches, 
informing  them  that  we  should  be  very 
glad  to  furnish  them  with  Christmas 
trees  in  future,  at  fair  rates.  Not  less 
than  five  profitable  orders  came  from 
that  one  gift,  which  did  not  really  cost 
us  anything. 

“What  in  the  world  are  ‘witches’ 
brooms’?’’  Addison  exclaimed,  after 
reading  the  order.  Theodora  echoed  the 
querry.  We  had  heard  of  witches’ 
broom-sticks,  but  witches’  brooms  were 
clearly  something  new  in  the  way  of 
Christmas  decorations.  But  what?  We 
looked  in  the  dictionary;  no  help  there. 
We  asked  questions  of  older  people,  and 
got  no  help  from  them.  Finally  we  went 
to  the  old  Squire,  who  repeated  the 
query  absently,  “Witches’  brooms? 
Witches’  brooms  ?  Why,  let  me  see. 
Aren’t  they  those  great  dense  masses 
of  twigs  you  sometimes  see  in  the  tops 
of  fir  trees?  It  is  a  kind  of  tree  dis¬ 
ease,  some  say  tree  cancer.  At  first  they 
are  green,  but  they  turn  dead  and  dry 
by  the  second  year,  and  may  kill  that 
part  of  the  tree.  Often  they  are  as  large 
as  a  bushel  basket.  I  saw  one  once 
fully  six  feet  in  diameter,  a  dry  globe 
of  closely  packed  twigs.’’ 

We  knew  what  he  meant  now,  but 


By  C.  A.  Stephens 

we  had  never  heard  those  singular 
growths  called  “witches’  brooms’’  be¬ 
fore.  Unlike  mistletoe,  the  broom  is 
not  a  plant  parasite,  but  a  growth  from 
the  fir  itself,  like  an  oak  gall,  or  a  gnarl 
on  a  maple  or  a  yellow  birch;  but  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  solid  growth  on  the 
tree  trunk,  it  is  a  dense,  abnormal 
growth  of  little  twigs  on  a  small  bough 
of  the  fir,  generally  high  up  in  the  top. 

The  next  day  we  went  out  along  the 
borders  of  the  farm  wood  lot  and  cut 
the  seven  firs;  then,  thinking  that  there 
might  be  a  sale  for  others,  we  got 
enough  more  to  make  up  a  load  for  our 
trip  to  Portland. 

While  we  were  thus  employed,  Theo¬ 
dora  and  Ellen  gathered  the  “lion’s- 
paw,’’  on  the  knolls  by  the  border  of 
the  pasture  woods;  and  in  the  afternoon 
we  cut  an  immense  bundle  of  holly 
along  the  wall  by  the  upper  field. 

Holly  is  a  word  of  many  meanings; 
but  in  Maine  what  is  called  holly  is 
the  winterberry,  a  deciduous  shrub 
that  botanists  rank  as  a  species  of 
alder.  The  vivid  red  berries  are  very 
beautiful,  and  resemble  coral. 

All  the  while  we  had  been  on  the 
lookout  for  witches’  brooms.  In  the 
swamp  beyond  the  brook  we  found  six, 
only  two  of  which  were  perfect  enough 
to  use  as  decorations;  at  first  we  were 
a  little  doubtful  of  being  able  to  fill 
this  part  of  the  order.  There  was  one 


Almost  indispensible  to  the  early  settlers  of  the 
Northeast  was  the  gristmill.  Necessarily  located 
where  water  power  was  available,  it  was  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  carry  “grist”  to  the  mill  by  ox-cart  or  on 
horsehack  for  distances  of  30,  40,  or  even  SO  miles. 

Steadier  power  and  more  of  it  were  required  than 
for  a  sawmill  and  power  was  usually  supplied  by  a 
ponderous  overshot  wheel.  The  millstones  themselves 
were  quarried  from  native  granite  or  imported  from 
France,  the  loiver  or  nether  stone  being  statiortary 
while  the  upper  revolved.  The  luckless  miller  who 
allowed  the  grist  to  run  out  before  the  giant  wheel 
was  stopped  was  greeted  by  a  shower  of  sparks  as 
the  two  stones  ground  together. 


This  December  scene,  the  last  in  our  series  of  old 
time  farm  scenes,  shows  such  a  mill,  as  two  neighbors, 
even  as  they  do  today,  grasp  the  opportunity  to  swap 
news  and  a  story. 

Says  the  writer  who  described  the  scene: 

“The  miller  finds  December  a  busy  month,  and 
it  comes  with  water  enough  for  his  amplest  de¬ 
mands.  Winter  may  now  be  considered  as  having 
set  in;  and  we  have  often  violent  winds  about  this 
time,  which  sweep  off  the  few  remaining  leaves 
from  the  trees,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
oaks  and  beeches,  leave  the  woods  and  forests 
nothing  but  a  naked  assemblage  of  hare  boughs.” 


The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Corner 


Because  of  the  number  of  contributions, 
we  do  not  return  poems  not  published. 
Keep  a  copy  of  your  poem. 

The  limit  in  lengpth  is  sixteen  (16)  lines, 
and  poem  must  be  original  and  written 
by  an  amateur.  $2.00  will  be  paid  to  the 
author  of  each  one  printed. 

Send  poems  to  Poetry  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist,  P.  O.  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Christmas  Cheer 

Many  candles  all  aglow, 

Windows  trimmed  with  mistletoe; 
On  the  doors  are  wreaths  of  pine, 
S5nnbols  of  that  Love  Divine. 

May  we  at  this  season  shine 
Doing  good  to  all  mankind; 

As  that  Child  so  long  ago 

Came,  that  we  more  love  should  show. 

— Gladys  L.  Ploof, 

Westmoreland,  N.  H. 


place,  however,  where  we  knew  they 
could  be  found,  and  that  was  in  the 
great  fir  swamp  along  Lurvey’s  Stream, 
on  the  way  up  to  the  hay  meadows. 
Addison  mentioned  it  at  the  supper 
table  that  evening;  but  the  distance 
was  fully  thirteen  miles;  and  at  first 
we  thought  it  hardly  worth  while  to 
go  so  far  for  a  dozen  witches’  brooms, 
for  which  the  Sunday  school  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  unwilling  to  pay  more  than 
fifty  cents  apiece. 

“And  yet,’’  Addison  remarked,  “if  this 
Sunday  school  wants  a  dozen,  other 
schools  may  want  some  after  they  see 
them.  What  if  we  go  up  and  get  sev¬ 
enty-five  or  a  hundred,  and  take  them 
along  with  the  rest  of  our  load?  They 
may  sell  pretty  well.  Listen:  ‘Witches’ 
brooms  for  your  Christmas  tree!  Very 
sylvan!  Very  odd!  Something  new  and 
unique!  Only  fifty  cents  apiece!  Buy  a 
broom!  Buy  a  witches’  broom!’  ’’ 

The  girls  laughed.  “What  a  peddler 
you  would  make.  Ad!’’  Ellen  cried;  and 
we  began  to  think  that  the  venture 
might  be  worth  trying. 

It  snowed  hard  that  night,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  going  up  the  stream  on  the 
ice  with  two  hand  sleds,  as  we  had  at 
first  planned,  Addison  and  I  set  a  hay¬ 
rack  on  two  traverse  sleds,  and  with 
two  of  the  work-horses  drove  up  the 
winter  road.  Axes  and  ropes  were 
taken,  feed  for  the  team,  and  food 
enough  for  two  days. 

The  sun  had  come  out  bright  and 
warm;  there  was  enough  snow  to  make 
the  sleds  run  easily,  and  we  got  on  well 
until  past  three  in  the  afternoon,  when 
we  were  made  aware  of  a  very  unusual 
change  of  temperature,,  for  Maine  in 
December.  It  grew  warm  rapidly; 
clouds  overspread  the  sky;  a  thunder¬ 
peal  rumbled  suddenly.  Within  ten 
minutes  a  thundershower  was  falling, 
and  almost  as  if  my  magic,  all  that 
snow  melted  away.  We  were  left  with 
our  rack  and  traverse  sleds,  scraping 
and  bumping  over  logs  and  stones. 
Never  before  or  since  have  I  seen  six 
inches  of  snow  go  out  of  sight  so  sud¬ 
denly.  When  we  started,  the  earth  was 
white  on  every  hand,  and  the  firs  and 
spruces  were  like  huge  white  umbrel¬ 
las.  In  a  single  hour  earth  and  forest 
were  black  again. 

But  matters  more  practical  than 
scenery  engaged  our  attention.  It  was 
eight  miles  farther  to  the  fir  swamp. 
The  good  sledding  had  vanished  with 
the  snow;  every  hole  and  hollow  was 
full  of  water;  it  was  hard  to  get  on  with 
our  team;  and  for  a  time  we  hardly 
knew  what  course  to  follow. 

On  a  branch  trail,  about  half  a  mile 
off  the  winter  road,  there  was  another 
camp,  known  to  us  as  Brown’s  Camp, 
which  had  been  occupied  by  loggers  the 
winter  before.  Addison  thought  that  we 
had  better  go  there  and  look  for 
witches’  brooms  the  next  day.  We 
reached  the  camp  just  at  dusk,  after 
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S^Song  Q^the 


The  Christmas  s  e  a  s  o  n ’s 
drawin’  near,  my  heart  is 
full  up  with  good  cheer,  I  love 
my  neighbors  and  my  wife, 
each  day  I  lead  a  happy  life. 
There  ain’t  no  trouble  or  no 
fuss  at  Christmas  time  can 
bother  us,  we  let  the  Christ¬ 
mas  spirit  fill  our  hearts  o’er- 
flowing  with  good  will.  A  man 
may  be  as  mean  as  sin  most 
all  the  year,  and  start  agin  to 
live  the  same  another  year,  but 
if  he  gits  up  on  his  ear  at 
Christmas  time  there  ain’t  a 
thing  can  save  that  feller’s 
soul,  by  jing.  But  if  he  loosens 
up  right  quick  to  these  appeals 
from  old  St.  Nick,  his  mean¬ 
ness  may  well  be  forgot,  he 
ain’t  so  mean,  as  like  as  not,  if 
when  the  Christmas  season 
comes  he  helps  to  feed  hoboes 
and  bums  or  spends  his  cash 
to  help  someone  less  fortunate 
to  have  some  fun. 

.  For  ev’ry  little  girl  and  boy 
this  ought  to  be  a  time  of  joy, 
there’s  some  in  this  here  neigh¬ 
borhood  whose  parents  ain’t 
done  very  good,  so  I  have 
bought  a  bunch  of  toys  to 
brighten  up  these  girls  and 
boys.  I  haven’t  got  a  lot  of 


dough,  but  just  as  far  as  it  will  go,  I’d  rather  spend  it  for  some  kid  than  in 
the  sock  to  keep  it  hid.  So  ring  the  bells  and  play  the  chimes,  we  live  in  very 
happy  times,  with  Christmas  spirit  in  the  air  we’ve  got  no  time  for  fret  or 
care.  Let’s  all  be  happy,  as  we  should  and  try  to  do  a  little  good,  our  happi¬ 
ness  is  real  and  true  when  we  make  someone  happy  too ! 


a  hard  scramble  over  a  very  rough  bit 
of  trail. 

Brown’s  Camp  consisted  of  two  low 
log  houses,  the  man  camp  and  the  ox 
camp,  and  dreary  they  looked,  standing 
there  silent  and  deserted  in  the  dark, 
wet  wilderness  of  firs. 

The  heavy  door  of  the  ox  camp  stood 
ajar,  and  I  think  a  bear  must  recently 
have  been  inside,  for  it  was  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  we  could  lead 
or  pull  the  horses  in.  Buckskin  snorted 
constantly,  and  would  not  touch  his 
corn;  and  the  sweat  drops  came  out 
on  Jim’s  hair.  We  left  them  the  lantern, 
to  reassure  them,  and  closing  the  door, 
went  to  the  man  camp,  kindled  a  fire 
in  the  rusted  stove,  then  warmed  our 
food,  and  tried  to  make  ourselves  com¬ 
fortable  in  the  damp  hut,  with  the 
blankets  and  sleigh  robes  that  we  had 
brought  on  the  sleds. 

Tired  as  we  were,  neither  of  us  felt 
like  falling  asleep  that  night.  It  was  a 
dismal  place.  We  wished  ourselves  at 
home.  Judging  by  the  outcries,  all  the 
wild  denizens  of  the  wilderness  were 
abroad.  For  a  long  time  we  lay,  whis¬ 
pering  now  and  then,  instead  of  speak¬ 
ing  aloud.  A  noise  at  the  ox  camp 
startled  us,  and,  fearful  lest  one  of  the 
horses  had  thrown  himself,  Addison 
went  hastily  to  the  door  to  listen. 
“Come  here,’’  he  v/hispered.  in  a  strange 
tone. 

I  peeped  forth  over  his  shoulder,  and 
was  as  much  bewildered  as  he  by  what 
I  saw.  Cloudy  as  was  the  night,  glimp¬ 
ses  of  something  white  appeared  every¬ 
where,  going  and  coming,  or  fiopping 
fitfully  about.  There  were  odd  sotmds, 

too,  as  of  soft  footfalls,  and  now  and 
then  low,  petulant  cries. 

“What  in  the  world  are  they?’’  Ad¬ 
dison  muttered. 

Soon  one  of  the  mysterious  white  ob¬ 
jects  nearly  bounced  in  at  the  door, 
and  we  discovered  it  was  a  hare  in  its 
white  winter  coat.  The  whole  swamp 
was  full  of  hares,  all  on  the  leap,  go¬ 
ing  in  one  direction. 

Seizing  a  pole.  Addison  knocked  over 
three  or  four  of  them;  still  they  came 
by;  there  must  have  been  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands  of  them,  all  going 
one  way. 

I  brought  in  one  of  the  hares.  I  had 
an  idea  that  we  might  add  a  bunch  of 
them  to  our  load  for  Portland;  but  it 
and  the  others  that  we  had  knocked 
over  were  too  lank  and  light  to  be 
salable. 

For  an  hour  or  more  hares  by  the 
dozen  continued  to  leap  past  the  camp. 
We  repeatedly  heard  lynxes,  or  other 
beasts  of  prey,  snarling  at  a  distance, 
as  if  following  the  mob  of  hares.  Where 
all  those  hares  came  from,  or  where 
they  went,  or  why  they  were  traveling 
by  night,  we  never  knew.  That  is  a 
question  for  naturalists.  The  next 
morning,  when  we  went  out  to  look  for 
witches’  brooms,  there  was  not  a  hare 
in  sight,  except  those  that  Addison 
had  killed. 

The  witches’  brooms  were  plentiful 
in  the  fir  swamp  along  the  stream;  and 
as  they  were  usually  high  up  in  the 
tree  tops  and  not  easily  reached  by 
climbing,  we  began  to  cut  down  such 
firs  as  had  them.  At  that  time  and  in 
that  reniote  place,  a  fir-tree  was  of  no 
value  whatever. 

Firs  are  easy  trees  to  fell,  for  the 
wood  is  very  soft,  but  they  are  bad  to 
climb  or  handle  on  account  of  the  pitch. 
We  cut  down  about  fifty  trees  that  day, 
and  left  them  as  they  fell,  after  getting 
the  one  or  more  witches’  brooms  in  the 

top.  Of  those,  we  got  eighty-two,  all 
told;  with  the  green  fir  boughs  that 
went  with  them,  they  pretty  nearly  fill¬ 
ed  the  rack.  All  were  sear  and  dry,  for 
they  were  just  a  densely  interwoven 
mass  of  little  twigs,  but  they  contained 
a  great  many  yellow  flakes  of  dried 
pitch.  In  two  of  them  we  found  the 
nests  of  flying  squirrels;  but  in  both 
cases  the  squirrels  “flew”  before  the 
tree  fell,  and  sailed  away  to  other  firs, 
standing  near. 

Altogether,  it  was  a  day  of  hard 


work.  We  were  very  tired — all  the  more 
so  because  we  had  slept  hardly  ten 
minutes  the  preceding  night.  But  again 
we  were  much  disturbed  by  the  snar¬ 
ling  of  lynxes  and  the  uneasiness  of  our 
horses  at  the  ox  camp.  In  fact,  it  was 
another  dismal  night  for  us;  we  hitch¬ 
ed  up  at  daybreak,  and  after  a  fear¬ 
fully  rough  drive  over  bare  logs  and 
stones,  and  several  breakages  of  har¬ 
ness,  we  reached  the  old  Squire’s 
thoroughly  tired  out,  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

The  girls,  however,  were  delighted 
with  our  lofty  load  of  witches’  brooms. 
In  truth,  it  was  rather  picturesque,  so 
many  of  those  great  gray  bunches  of 
intermeshed  twigs,  ensconced  amid  the 
green  fir  boughs  that  we  had  cut  with 
thejn.  A  hall  or  a  church  would  look 
odd  indeed  thus  decorated. 

Cheered  by  a  good  supper,  we  made 
ready  to  start  for  Portland  the  next 
morning.  During  the  night,  however, 
the  weather  changed.  By  daybreak  on 
the  twenty-third  considerable  snow  had 
fallen,  and  we  were  able  to  travel  this 
time  on  snow  again.  We  had  the  rack 
piled  higher  than  before,  with  the 
Christmas  trees  and  the  boxes  of  lion’s- 
paw  in  the  front  end,  and  all  those 
witches’  brooms  stacked  and  lashed 
on  at  the  rear.  The  load  was  actually 
fourteen  feet  high,  yet  far  from  heavy; 
witches’  brooms  are  dry  and  light.  A 
northwest  wind,  blowing  in  heavy  gusts 
behind  us,  fairly  pushed  us  along  the 
road.  We  got  on  fast,  baited  our  team 
at  New  Gloucester  at  one  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  by  dusk  had  reached 
Welch’s  Tavern,  eleven  miles  out  of 
Portland. 

Here  we  put  up  for  the  night;  as  our 
load  was  too  bulky  to  draw  into  the 
barn,  we  were  obliged  to  leave  it  in 
the  yard  outside,  near  the  garden  fence 
— fifty  yards,  perhaps,  from  the  tavern 
piazza. 

We  had  supper  and  were  about,  to  go 
to  bed,  when  in  came  three  fellows  who 
had  driven  up  from  the  city,  on  their 
way  to  hunt  moose  in  Batchelder’s 
Grant.  All  three  were  in  a  hilarious 
mood;  they  called  for  supper,  and  said 
that  they  meant  to  drive  on  to  Ricker’s 
Tavern,  at  the  Poland  Spring. 

There  was  a  lively  fire  on  the  hearth, 
for  the  night  was  cold  and.  windy;  the 
newcomers  stood  in  front  of  it — while 
Addison  and  I  sat  back,  looking  on.  The 
cause  of  their  boisterousness  was  quite 
apparent;  they  were  plentifully  suppli¬ 
ed  with  whiskey.  Then,  as  now,  the 
‘Maine  law”  prohibited  the  sale  of  in¬ 
toxicants;  but  this  happened  to  be  one 


of  the  numerous  periods  when  the  au¬ 
thorities  were  lax  in  enforcing  the  law. 

Soon  one  of  the  newly  arrived  moose 
hunters  drew  out  a  large  flask,  from 
which  all  three  drank.  Turning  to  us, 
he  cried,  “Step  up,  boys,  and  take  a 
nip!”  Addison  thanked  him,  but  said 
that  we  were  just  going  to  bed. 

“Oh,  you’ll  sleep  all  the  warmer  for 
it.  Come,  take  a  swig  with  us.” 

We  made  no  move  to  accept  the  in¬ 
vitation. 

“Aw,  you’re  temperance,  are  you?” 
one  of  the  three  exclaimed.  “Nice  little 
temperance  lads!” 

“Yes,”  Addison  said,  laughing.  “But 
that’s  all  right.  We  thank  you  just  the 
same.” 

The  three  stood  regarding  us  in  an 
ugly  mood,  ready  to  quarrel.  “If  there’s 
anything  I  hate,”  one  of  them  remarked 
with  a  sneer,  “it’s  a  young  fellow  who’s 
too  much  a  mollycoddle  to  take  a  drink 
with  a  friend,  and  too  stingy  to  pay  for 
one.” 

We  made  no  reply,  and  he  continued 
to  vent  offensive  remarks.  The  landlord 
came  in,  and  Addison  asked  him  to 
show  us  our  room.  The  hilarious  trio 


called  out  insultingly  to  us  as  we  as¬ 
cended  the  stairs,  and  when  the  hotel 
keeper  went  down,  we  heard  them  ask¬ 
ing  him  who  we  were  and  what  our 
lofty  load  consisted  of. 

Half  an  hour  or  more  later,  we  heard 
the  moose  hunters  dri'v^e  off,  shouting 
uproariously;  hardly  three  minutes  af¬ 
terward  there  was  a  sudden  alarm  be¬ 
low,  and  the  window  of  our  room  was 
illuminated  with  a  ruddy  light. 

“Fire!  The  place  is  afire!”  Addison 
exclaimed. 

We  jumped  up  and  looked  out.  The 
whole  yard  was  brilliantly  illuminated; 
then  we  saw  that  our  load  by  the  gar¬ 
den  fence  was  on  fire,  and  burning 
fiercely. 

Throwing  on  a  few  clothes,  we  rush¬ 
ed  downstairs.  The  hotel  keeper  and 
his  hostler  were  already  out  with 
buckets  of  water,  but  could  do  little 
The  load  was  ablaze,  and  those  dry, 
pitchy  witches’  brooms  flamed  up  tre¬ 
mendously.  Fortunately,  the  wind  car¬ 
ried  the  flames  and  sparks  away  from 
the  tavern  and  bams,  or  the  whole 
establishment  might  have  burned  down. 
The  crackling  was  terrific;  the  firs  as 
well  as  the  witches’  brooms  burned. 
Great  gusts  of  flame  and  vapor  rose, 
writhing  and  twisting  in  the  wind.  Any 
one  might  have  imagined  them  to  be 
witches  of  the  olden  time,  riding  wild¬ 
ly  away  up  toward  the  half -obscured 
moon! 

So  great  was  the  heat  that  is  proved 
impossible  to  save  the  rack  and  sleds, 
or  even  the  near-by  garden  fence,  which 
had  caught  fire. 

That  disaster  ended  the  trip.  It  was 
now  too  near  Christmas  Day  to  get 
more  large  firs,  to  say  nothing  of 
witches’  brooms;  and  we  were  obliged 
to  send  word  to  this  effect  to  our  Port¬ 
land  patrons.  The  next  morning  Addi¬ 
son  and  I  rode  home  on  old  Jim  and 
Buckskin,  with  their  harness  tied  up 
in  a  bundle  before  us.  The  wind  was 
piercing  and  bleak;  we  were  both  so 
chilled  as  to  be  ill  of  a  cold  for  several 
days  afterward.  The  story  that  we  had 
to  tell  at  home  was  far  from  being  an 
inspiriting  one.  Not  only  had  we  lost 
our  load,  traverse  sleds  and  rack,  but 
in  due  time  we  had  a  bill  of  ten  dollars 
to  pay  the  hotel  keeper  for  his  garden 
fence. 

We  always  supposed  that  those 
drunken  ruffians  touched  off  our  load 
just  before  driving  away;  but  of  course 
it  may  have  been  a  spark  from  the 
chimney. 

That  was  our  first  and  last  experience 
with  witches’  brooms. 


"/  just  vxished  it,  Cap’n,  and  I  can’t  do  a  thing  vMh  it.” — Life. 


ze  ivosj 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


This  is  intended  to  be  a  tribute  to  a  friend,  a  business  associate  of  long 
standing,  a  good  farmer,  and  a' fine  citizen.  The  man  is  Fred  Emmick 
of  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

On  September  ist,  1926,  Fred  Emmick  took  cliarge  of  my  175  acre 
farm  m  the  Chenango  Valley  be¬ 
tween  Norwich  and  Oxford,  N.  Y., 
which  I  had  purchased  from  my 
father.  In  the  ten  years  which  have 
elapsed,  Fred  and  I  have  at  various 
times  worked  together  in  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  employer  and  employee, 
landlord  and  tenant,  seller  and  buy- 
ej",  and  finally  as  independent  fellow 
farmers. 

During  these  ten  years,  we  have 
nei'er  had  a  written  contract  be¬ 
tween  us,  have  never  called  each 
other  to  account,  and  have  never 
passed  an  unpleasant  word.  More 
important  still,  neither  of  us  has 
ever  questioned  the  other’s  mo¬ 
tives. 

I  don’t  know  how  Fred  views  it, 
but  I  hold  this  ten  years’  relation¬ 
ship  with  him,  beginning  when  he 
moved  to  Highbridge  Farm  and 
continuing  up  to  the  time  he  bought 
it,  as  one  of  the  fine  experiences  of 
my  life. 


Farm  Gradually  Improved 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  were  bat¬ 
tling  the  worst  business  depression 
in  history  during  nearly  half  of  the 
lime  that  we  worked  together,  High¬ 
bridge  Farm  and  the  operations  on  it 
have  been  gradually  improved. 
Financial  setbacks,  losses  of  cattle 
because  of  the  blood  test,  dry  years, 
floods  —  none  of  these  things  ever 
discouraged  Fred,  his  loyal  wife,  or 
his  ambitious,  helpful  children.  To¬ 
day,  Highbridge  Farm  has  running 
water  throughout  the  house  and 
barns ;  the  buildings  are  electrically 
lighted ;  a  modern  bathroom  has  been 
installed  in  the  house ;  and  there  has 
been  established  a  herd  of  35  pure¬ 
bred  Ayrshires,  headed  by  a  son  of 
the  world’s  champion  three-year-old, 
Lindy’s  Carolina.  This  herd,  which 
has  been  shown  with  success  at  many 
fairs,  is  supplemented  by  a  good- 
sized  flock  of  laying  hens.  The  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  farm  has  been  continu¬ 
ously  built  up,  fences  improved,  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  whole  place 
put  on  its  feet  after  being  seriously 
run  down  and  depleted  by  several 
years  of  tenant  farming.  During  the 
worst  years  of  the  depression,  Fred 
and  I  ran  this  farm  practically  100 
per  cent  in  grass,  in  this  way  cutting 
our  losses  to  a  minimum. 

A  Good  Citizen 

What  Fred  did  in  his  ten  years  at 
Highbridge  Farm  as  a  farmer,  of 
course,  can  be  matched  by  what  any 
really  good  farmer  would  have  done. 
But  Fred  has  not  been  content  to  be 
just  a  good  farmer.  In  addition,  he 
has  been  and  is  a  fine  citizen.  He 
has  been  township  chairman  of  the 
Chenango  County  Farm  Bureau  for 
eight  years,  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Bureau,  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Oxford  Grange,  and  at 
present  he  Is  master  of  Chenango 
County  Pomona  Grange.  His  wife. 


This  group  of  pictures  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  Highbridge  Farm  looks  like  and  of  the 
family  living  on  it.  At  the  top  of 
the  page  is  the  dwelling  house. 

This  house  is  built  around  a  cen¬ 
tral  chimney  and  formerly  had 
fireplaces  on  both  sides  of  the 
chimney,  both  on  upper  and  low¬ 
er  floors.  Just  below  is  the  dairy 
barn,  one  of  the  two  silos,  and 
the  milk  house,  equipped  with 
egg  and  milk  cooling  units.  At 
the  lower  right  is  the  old  horse 
barn  converted  into  a  three  floor 
hen  house  served  by  an  old  ele¬ 
vator.  The  gentleman  is  Mr.  Fred 

Emmick,  the  present  proprietor  of  Highbridge  Farm,  and  in  the 
group  are  the  Emmick  children.  From  left  to  right,  Chester, 

Mary  Louise,  Arthur,  and  Beverly.  Our  apologies  to  Mrs.  Emmick 
for  not  printing  her  picture.  We  couldn’t  get  hold  of  one  in  time 
to  go  to  press. 

Cora,  has  been  Pomona  Grange  lec-  without  showing  them  to  me  they  do 
lurer  for  four  years,  and  for  two  not  bother  me  any  more, 
years  has  been  in  charge  of  the  All  of  this  is  by  way  of  introducing 
Countv  Grange  broadcasts.  The  a  fine  letter  which  I  received  the  other 
three  older  children  have  won  many  day.  I  want  you  to  read  it  too.  Here 
high  honors  in  4-H  Club  work,  have  it  is:  “Cortland  N  Y 

shown  Grand  Champions  for  the  Noveml^r  26,  ’l936. 

county,  and  Arthur  last  year  won  ..pe^r  Mr.  Babcock: 
the  American  Agriculturist  Juvenile  “When  I  read  your  page  in  the  No- 
Grange  award,  receiving  his  medal  vember  21st  issue  of  the  American 


direct  from  the  hands  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  Herbert  L.ehman. 

A  ny  farm  family  which  gives  so 
largely  of  its  time  and  energies  to 


Agriculturist,  my  feelings  were  some¬ 
what  mixed.  In  the  first  place  the  fin¬ 
est  paragraph  I  have  read  in  the  past 
two  years  was  your,  ‘Why  I  am  a  farm¬ 
er*.  This  should  be  printed  in  large 


work  for  agricultural  causes  does  type  in  blue  and  gold,  framed  and  hrmg 
so  at  a  sacrifice.  Fred  and  his  in  every  G.L.F.  warehouse.  Its  effect 
family  have  been  willing  to  make  would  be  beneficial  and  far-reaching, 
such  a  sacrifice,  because  it  meant  It  appeals  to  me  because  that  is  why 
helping  to  make  farming  “a  way  of  I  also  am  a  farmer  and  believe  in  co¬ 
living”  as  well  as  a  means  of  making 
a  living. 


Good  Advice 

One  of  the  intangible  but  most  valu¬ 
able  compensations  for  writing  a  page 
like  this  is  found  in  the  letters  receiv¬ 
ed.  I  feel  quite  certain  that  I  cannot 
get  very  far  off  a  soimd  and  beaten 
track  with  any  line  of  thought  without 
being  gently,  but  more  or  less  firmly, 
taken  to  task  by  some  alert  reader. 

Letters  which  do  this  are  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  ones  I  receive. 
They  never  make  me  sore.  In  fact  the 
only  mail  which  makes  me  sore  is 


The  American  Agriculturist  is  a 
vigorous,  crisp,  and  healthy  Journal 
and  after  reading  several  national  farm 
magazines,  which  I  consider  purely 
big  business  with  the  farmer  as  an 
excuse,  I  like  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  even  better.  However,  as  one 
who  can  watch  the  procession  pass  in 
review,  these  are  my  comments: 

“The  results  of  the  election  I  think 
proved  definitely  the  futility  of  ridi¬ 
cule.  If  there  is  anything  that  cheap¬ 
ens  or  neutralizes  what  otherwise 
might  be  interesting  and  instructive, 
it  is  the  constant  criticism  of  a  policy 
without  any  attempt  to  offer  a  better 
plan.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  Triple 
A  program  had  some  good  qualities. 
Surely  the  rise  in  the  price  of  pork 
had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  egg 


unsigned  letters,  and  since  I  instructed  market,  also  upon  cull  cows  and  veals, 
by  secretary  to  throw  these  away  I  have  neighbors  who  received  around 


$90  on  Soil  Conservation,  who  also  got 
cheap  electric  service,  a  consistent  high 
price  for  their  eggs,  many  mud  roads 
improved  by  P.W.A.;  but  being  in¬ 
oculated  with  the  serum  of  party  poli¬ 
tics  they  went  to  the  polls  with  as 
much  enthusiasm  as  you  would  see  at 
a  milk  strike  to  vote  the  straight  old 
party  ticket. 

“My  contention  is  that  your  page 
would  have  a  greater  educational  in¬ 
fluence  with  such  people  as  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  if  you  showed  a  greater  toler¬ 
ance,  a  more  national  spirit.  The 
curse  of  many  a  community  is  section¬ 
alism  and  mighty  little  individual 
thinking,  and  anything  that  would 
stimulate  individual  thinking  would  be 
a  blessing  because  it  would  make  co¬ 
operation  more  than  a  vague  dream. 
For  the  past  year  I  could  see  three  A’s 
spread  out  on  almost  any  page  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  and  now  it’s 
‘Triple  A’,  which  at  least  is  a  change. 

“The  phrase,  ‘on  the  government  pay 
roU’  has  spoilt  many  an  article.  It  is 
a  small  phrase  for  a  big  man  or  a  pro¬ 
gressive  magazine. 

“I  also  dislike  the  word,  ‘Northeast’, 
and  sometimes  I  think  you  take  yoitP- 
self  too  seriously. 

“With  every  kind  wish,  I  remain 
“Yours  sincerely, 

Fred  W.  Creech." 

Comment 

My  reaction  to  the  above  letter  is 
this:  It  has  not  changed  my  general 
line  of  thought.  It  has  not  altered  any 
of  my  more  important  opinions.  But  it 
has,  because  of  the  last  clause  in  the 
last  sentence,  gone  a  long  way  toward 
helping  me  resolve  to  maintain  a  better 
sense  of  proportion. 


Arierican  Agriculturist,  December  19,  1936 
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Protective 
Service  Bureau 


_  MEMBER 

American 

AGRianjiiRiST 


PROTECTIVE  SERVICE 


Conducted  by  H.  L.  GOSLINE 


$25.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST'  will  Das  $25.00  for 
evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at  least  30  days 
of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the  premises 
an  AMERICAN  AGRUUJLTURIJST  Subscriber  who  has  Protective  Service  Bureau 
Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim  fox 
the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction.  Reward 
does  NOT  apply  to  conviction  for  theft. 

Mernbership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  Is  confined  to  our  Subscribers  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli* 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  inc'ude  obligations 
between  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old);  and  any  in¬ 
quiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  mak* 
mg.  Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau,  American  Agriculturist.  Savings  Bank 
Bldg..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


We  Want  to  be  Fair 


Mr.  Jack  Schatenstein,  mentioned  in 
our  last  issue,  feels  that  our  advice  is 
unfair.  He  says,  in  part: 

“You  advise  your  subscriber  to  find 
someone  who  will  go  in  with  her  on  a 
free-of-charge  basis.  Did  you  consider 
that  only  an  inexperienced  amateur  com¬ 
poser,  who  probably  lacks  the  technical 
knowledge  of  musical  composition,  might 
be  willing  to  do  so?  Consequently,  melo¬ 
dies  written  in  a  collaboration  of  this  kind 
would  have  little  or  no  corhmercial 
merit.  It  is  decidedly  untrue  when  you 
say  that  all  popular  songs  are  written  for 
a  special  show  by  persons  hired  to  do  this 
job.  This  is  true  only  insofar  as  writ¬ 
ing  theme  songs  for  talking  pictures  or 
for  the  stage . 

“I  cannot  or  do  not  guarantee  success, 
but  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  each,  which  I 
charge  for  my  musical  collaboration,  how 
can  you  reasonably  advise  people  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  me  when  other  com¬ 
posers  charge  as  high  as  $50.00  for  the 
same  service?  There  is  nothing  unethical 
about  my  business  transactions.’’ 

We  value  our  reputation  for  fairness. 
Of  course  there  is  nothing  unethical  in 
Mr.  Schatenstein’ s  business.  We  made 
no  such  statement.  But  we  still  believe 
that  the  chances  of  making  a  hit  with 
a  song  written  by  any  amateur  and  set 
to  music  by  any  composer  are  small. 
We  would  like  to  hear  from  any  sub¬ 
scriber  who  wrote  such  a  song  and  who 
profited  financially.  However,  if  the 
personal  satisfaction  of  having  one  of 
your  poems  set  to  music  is  worth  what 
It  costs,  by  all  means  go  ahead. 

* 


Read  the  Receipt 


I  subscribed  with  the  Martin-Rosebury 
Corporation  of  New  York  City  in  June, 
1936,  or  the  Literary  Digest,  paying  the 
agent  $1.50,  and  he  said  I  would  get  the 
magazine  for  a  year.  I  have  never  re¬ 
ceived  one  issue.  I  have  written  to  the 
company,  asking  them  to  either  send  my 
money  back  or  send  the  magazine  for  as 
long  as  they  can  at  that  price.  They  have 
refused  to  return  the  money,  and  want 
me  to  send  in  more  money  to  pay  on  the 
subscription.  I  don’t  want  to  pay  any 
more,  in  order  to  get  the  magazine,  but 
would  like  to  get  the  $1.50  back. 


We  are  informed 
that  the  firm  of 
Marti  n-Rosebury 
has  been  dissolved, 
but  that  the  two 
Q  .nen,  Mr.  Martin  and 
'Mr.  Rosebury,  are 
each  doing  business  at  the  same  ad¬ 
dress. 

The  business  is  entirely  legitimate, 
but  it  seems  to  afford  an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  for  misunderstanding.  The 
receipt  clearly  states,  “Pay  the  agent 
no  more  than  the  amount  called  for.’’ 
However,  many  subscribers  insist  up¬ 
on  paying  the  full  amount.  The  pay¬ 
ment  stated  on  the  receipt  is  the 
agent’s  commission  and  never  gets  to 
the  company.  The  second  payment  is  to 
be  mailed  and  divided  between  the 
agency  and  the  publisher,  That  explains 
why  the  publisher  is  not  willing  to  send 
the  magazines  without  the  second  in¬ 
stallment  called  for  on  the  receipt 
which  the  subscriber  signed. 


*  *  * 


Linoleum  ‘‘‘Shrunk’^ 


A  few  weeks  ago  I  bought  linoleum 
from  a  man  and  paid  him  $8.00  for  enough 
to  cover  my  kitchen  floor.  I  do  not  know 
his  name,  but  he  had  an  out  of  the  state 
number  plate.  However,  due  to  having  a 
crew  of  men  to  board,  I  never  laid  it  un¬ 
til  this  week.  There  was  just  about  half 
enough  to  cover  my  floor.  Perhaps  you 
have  other  complaints  about  this  same 
party.  Please  do  what  you  can  as  I  am 


just  working  out  by  the  day,  and  can¬ 
not  really  afford  to  lose  so  much. 

•  I  have  explained  this  linoleum  racket 
before  on  this  page,  but  unfortunately 
dtir  subscriber  did  not  read  what  I  had 
to  say.  I  believe  it  will  pay  subscribers 
to  read  this  page  regularly.  There  is 
nothing  I  can  do  now  because  our  sub¬ 
scriber  did  not  take  the  number  of  the 
car,  and  I  have  no  way  of  locating  the 
men.  A  local  dealer’s  price  may  be  a  bit 
higher  than  quoted  by  “fly-by-nights” 
like  these,  but  at  least  if  you  buy  at 
home  and  get  short  measure,  you  know 
where  to  find  the  seller! 

H:  *  * 

Purehreds  Not  Always  Registered 

I  bought  some  Holstein  heifers.  They 
were  supposed  to  be  purebred  and  I  was 
promised  that  registration  certificates 

been  unable  to  get 

The  Holstein- 
Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion  has  frequent¬ 
ly  been  very  help¬ 
ful  in  straighten¬ 
ing  out  matters 
of  this  sort.  We 
wrote  them  and 
the  reply  was 
that  while  the 
seller  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  was  not  a  member  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  they  would  do  what  they  could 
to  get  papers  for  the  subscriber. 

Their  letter  contained  an  excellent 
suggestion — namely,  that  buyers  should 
withhold  a  part  of  the  purchase  price 
until  papers  are  delivered.  I  might  add 
that  when  the  seller  states  that  ani¬ 
mals  are  eligible  to  register,  you  ask 
him  whether  or  not  their  parents  are 
registered.  If  not,  they  must  be  before 
the  animal  you  buy  can  be  registered. 
Certain  dealers  use  terms  too  loosely. 
If  someone  tells  them  that  the  sire  and 
dam  of  an  animal  are  purebred,  that 
seems  to  be  evidence  enough  for  prom¬ 
ising  registration  papers. 

*  *  * 

Not  So  Big 

Would  you  get  me  a  report  on  the  For¬ 
tuny  Publishing  Company  of  7  West  44th 
St.,  New  York  City? 

A  report  on  this  company  says  that 
the  firm  is  not  on  the  directory  board 
of  the  building  but  that  Mr.  Fortuny 
sub-leases  a  small  amount  of  space 
from  another  tenant.  Mr.  Fortuny 
comes  to  get  his  mail  every  morning. 

I  mention  this  because  it  is  rather 
typical  of  a  good  many  letters  that  are 
mailed  out  of  New  York  City  on  im¬ 
posing  stationery.  You  might  logical¬ 
ly  conclude,  .from  some  of  the  fancy 
letterheads,  that  the  firms  sending 
them  occupy  at  least  an  entire  build¬ 
ing  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  firm 
consists  of  one  man  with  one  desk. 

*  *  * 

File  CAaims  Against  R.  D.  Currie 

New  York  State  shippers  who  are 
unpaid  for  produce  shipped  to  the  Rob¬ 
ert  D.  Currie  &  Co.,' Inc.,  at  334  Wash¬ 
ington  Street,  New  York  City,  before 
June  30,  1936,  may  file  verified  claims 
with  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  up  to  Janu¬ 
ary  15,  1937. 

The  Department  has  been  advised 
that  this  commission  merchant,  licens¬ 
ed  and  bonded  for  the  period  July  1, 
1935,  to  June  30,  1936,  is  now  out  of 
business.  Forms  for  the  filing  of  veri¬ 
fied  claims  are  available  on  request  to 
the  Bureau  of  Pood  Control,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. 


would  be  sent.  I  have 
them. 
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DO  YOU 
KNOW  WHY 

the  income  of  New  York 
dairy  farmers  was  $32,523,000 
more  in  1935  than  in  1932? 

While  cows  have  increased  six  per  cent  and  milk  production 
in  October  increased  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  in  spite 
of  these  facts  the  farmers  are  receiving  more  money  for  their 
milk  and  are  better  off  today  than  they  have  been  in  the  last 
five  years. 

Increased  prices  have  been  secured  in  every  classification. 
Blended  prices  have  gone  up  from  as  low  as  85  cents  per  100 
pounds  in  1933  to  about  $2.00  per  hundred  pounds  today. 
For  some  time,  blended  prices  have  actually  been  higher  than 
they  have  been  since  1930. 

One  of  the  important  factors  in  securing  this  increased 
blended  price  was  the  advertising  campaign  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Commissioner  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck. 

The  fourteen  months  period  commencing  with  the  1935 
campaign,  which  started  in  August  of  that  year  and  ended 
September  30,  1936,  showed  an  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  fluid  milk  in  the  New  York  market  alone  of  89,549,480 
quarts  (2,238,737  forty-quart  cans).  These  millions  of  gal¬ 
lons  of  milk  were  diverted  from  the  lower  classifications  to 
class  one  fluid  milk,  helping  to  stabilize  the  industry,  push  up 
the  blended  prices,  and  so  give  a  larger  income  to  the  farmer. 

This  increased  consumption  of  fluid  milk  in  the  New  York 
market  alone  means  that  consumers  in  that  area  are  drinking 
216,000  more  quarts  of  milk  every  day  (5,400  forty-quart 
cans).  In  this  same  period,  fluid  milk  consumption  declined 
in  Boston  and  gained  only  slightly  in  Philadelphia.  Thus,  the 
increase  is  not  due  to  improved  economic  conditions  alone. 

New  York’s  advertising  campaign  was  financed  jointly  by  the 
dealers  and  dairy  farmers  of  the  State.  Each  contributed 
one-half  cent  per  100  pounds  of  milk.  Thus  the  total  cost  to 
the  farmer  is  less  than  one-half  cent  per  forty-quart  can! 

Proof  of  the  value  of  the  work  performed 
by  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Commissioner  Ten  Eyck  has  always  believed  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  is  .to 
see  that  the  farmer  gets  a  fair  return  on  his  labor  and  in¬ 
vestment. 

Due  to  the  untiring  work  of  the  Department,  dairy  farmers 
received  thirty-three  .and  one-third  per  cent  more  for  their 
milk  in  1935  than  they  did  in  1932.  In  actual  cash,  this  in¬ 
crease  was  $32,523,000. 

This  increased  return  to  the  farmer  has  continued,  at  a 
more  rapid  pace,  through  the  first  nine  months  of  1936  —  the 
increase  for  this  period  being  $8,152,000  more  for  milk  de¬ 
livered  to  plants  than  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1935. 

In  the  two  months  of  August  and  September,  1936,  due  to 
the  increased  prices  promulgated  by  Commissioner  Ten  Eyck, 
New  York  dairy  farmers  received  $4,374,375  more  than  they 
did  in  the  same  two  months  of  1935.  Thus,  in  these  two 
months  alone,  over  half  of  the  nine  months’  increase  in 
revenue  occurred. 

The  increase  of  $32,523,000  in  the  dairy 
farmers’  income  in  1935  meant  a  daily  dis¬ 
tribution  of  $89,104  in  extra  cash  to  dairy 
farmers,  the  average  being  $1.30  per  day  per 
dairyman,  or  $39.00  per  month  per  dairyman. 

The  Bureau  of  Milk  Publicity,  Albany 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
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PRINT  MR.  TYLER’S  letter  not  because  his  experience  is 
*  ^  unusual  but  because  it  is  typical.  Thousands  of  other  poultrymen 
— with  flocks  ranging  from  100  or  200  birds  right  up  to  big  commercial 
flocks — can  report  similar  results.  In  every  case  they  have  found 
that  their  best  combination  for  economical  production  over  a  period 
of  years  is — 

• '  Good  stock  to  start  with — 

•  Proper  care  the  year  round — 

•  And  G.L.F.  feeds  from  start  to  finish. 

G.L.F.  SUPER  LAYING  &  BREEDING  MASH— High  in  protein  and 
vitamins,  low  in  fiber,  this  is  the  ideal  feed  for  your  layers  and 
breeders.  Feeding  authorities  have  worked  out  a  formula  that  con¬ 
tains  everything  necessary  for  maintenance,  production,  and  high 
hatchabihty^ — plus  a  margin  of  safety.  Choice  ingredients,  chosen  for 
freshness  and  quality  by  men  whose  business  it  is  to  select  the  best 
that  the  market  affords,  are  mixed  with  painstaking  care.  The  resiilt 
— a  fresh,  palatable  mash,  complete  for  laying  and  breeding  flocks, 
even  under  total  confinement. 

G.L.F.  STARTING  &  GROWING  MASH— Built  to  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  your  chicks  from  first  feeding  to  maturity.  The  protein  level 
is  just  right  for  starting  chicks,  and  is  automatically  adjusted  by  the 
addition  of  G.L.F.  Scratch  Grains  later.  Like  Super  Laying  &  Breed¬ 
ing,  this  mash  is  expertly  mixed  to  a  formula  worked  out  by  authori¬ 
ties.  On  thousands  of  farms  it  has  proved  its  ability  to  produce  sound, 
rapid  growth  at  low  cost,  and  to  maintain  the  health  of  the  growing 
chicks. 

Build  your  feeding  program  around  these  two  G.L.F.  feeds.  Your 
nearest  Service  Agency  can  supply  you. 


COOP.  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.  -  ITHACA,  N.Y. 
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